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Tuesday,  January  27,  1959,  being  the  first  day  of  the  Fifth  Session  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
ParUament  of  the  Province  of  Ontario  for  the  despatch  of  business  pursuant  to  a  proclamation 
of  tihe  Honourable  J.  Keiller  Mackay,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  province. 


3  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  province  then  entered  the  House  and, 
being  seated  on  the  Throne,  was  pleased  to 
open  the  session  by  the  following  gracious 
speech. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  members  of  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly  of  Ontario: 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  welcome  you  to 
the  fifth  session  of  this  Twenty-fifth  Legis- 
lature. 

Each  year,  with  the  growth  of  our  popula- 
tion—which is  now  approaching  6  million— 
and  the  development  and  expansion  of  our 
resources,  industries  and  communities,  your 
duties  and  responsibilities  assume  increasing 
importance. 

Since  the  last  session,  many  events  and 
developments  have  occurred  which  have  en- 
riched and  strengthened  the  economic  and 
social  fabric  of  Ontario. 

The  year  1958  was  notable  for  many 
reasons.  Economically,  it  commenced  in 
recession— a  downward  trend  in  evidence 
throughout  America.  When  it  closed,  our 
position  had  become   considerably   stronger. 

Unemployment  has  caused  us  great  con- 
cern and  we  have  taken  many  steps  to 
ameliorate  it.  In  the  past  year,  furthermore, 
there  emerged  major  areas  of  strength  and 
quickening  activity,  which  will  lessen  its  in- 
cidence. Agriculture  enjoyed  a  larger  gain 
in  production  and  cash  income  last  year  than 
in  any  year  since  1951.  Mining  output  was 
also  generally  higher.  Personal  incomes  and 
consumer  sales  increased,  while  capital  in- 
vestment was  well  maintained. 

As  the  new  year  proceeds,  we  can  look 
forward  to  increasing  employment  and  pro- 
duction and  a  continuation  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  our  great  province. 

We  were  highly  gratified  by  the  visit  last 
summer  of  Her  Royal  Highness,  the  Princess 
Margaret.  This  year  we  look  forward  with 
loyal  anticipation  to  the  visit  to  this  country 
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of  Her  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II, 
the  Queen  of  Canada,  and  her  Consort, 
Prince  Philip. 

It  is  particularly  fitting  that  Her  Majesty 
should  come  to  Canada  to  open  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  which  makes  possible  the  wider 
utilization  of  the  vast  inland  seas  which 
bound  the  southern  portions  of  our  province. 
The  year  1959  will  see  our  lake  ports  from 
Cornwall  on  the  east  to  the  Lakehead  on  the 
west  become  in  fact  ocean  ports. 

The  year  1959  will  also  see  important 
steps  taken  at  our  tidewater  port  of  Moo- 
sonee,  the  development  of  which  will  not 
only  open  up  the  resource-rich  northern 
parts  of  this  province,  but  will  also  link  up 
with  the  interior  of  this  province  those  great 
territorities  contiguous  to  Hudson  and  James 
bays.  Plans  for  an  airport  at  Moosonee  are 
also  being  considered. 

The  government  has  in  operation  an  im- 
mense employment  and  capital  investment 
programme,  providing  for  schools,  highways, 
hospitals  and  a  variety  of  essential  works. 
This  programme,  together  with  that  of  the 
municipalities  and  government  boards  and 
subsidiaries,  provides  employment  to  about 
235,000  workers. 

Additionally,  last  December  1,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  federal  and  municipal  govern- 
ments, a  special  winter  works  programme 
was  initiated,  to  provide  winter  employment 
and  to  create  useful  public  facilities.  Full 
details  will  be  laid  before  you. 

In  1959,  the  government  and  the  munici- 
palities propose  to  undertake  a  record  volume 
of  school,  highway,  hospital  and  other  con- 
struction. You  will  be  asked  to  vote  funds 
to  underwrite  provincial  and  municipal  build- 
ing activity  in  all  parts  of  Ontario. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  number  of 
special  projects,  such  as  skyways  over  the 
Welland  canal  at  St.  Catharines,  Welland 
and  Port  Colborne,  together  with  the  cause- 
way at  Fort  Frances,  all  based  upon  toll 
financing,  will  be  pressed  forward.  Particu- 
lars   of    the    negotiations    ^d    a^eemenjs 
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relating  to  international  bridges  at  Queens- 
ton,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  Frances  and  Rainy 
River  will  be  presented. 

The  province's  vast  highway  programme 
is  being  carried  out  vigorously.  Our  trans- 
provincial  highway,  No.  401,  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1963,  which  is  4  years  ahead  of 
schedule. 

All  of  these  great  undertakings  are  aimed 
at  stimulating  business  and  employment  and 
facilitating  commerce  originating  both  with- 
in and  beyond  our  province. 

Outstanding  events  have  occurred  in  the 
field  of  power  and  energy.  During  the  past 
year,  the  completion  of  the  Trans-Canada 
pipe  line  has  made  available  to  our  people 
for  the  first  time  the  rich  natural  gas  resources 
of  western  Canada.  Not  only  has  this  altered 
the  economic  outlook  and  opportunities  for 
northern  Ontario,  but  it  has  also  given  the 
whole  of  Ontario  a  valuable  new  fuel  which 
renders  us  less  dependent  upon  sources  out- 
side of  Canada. 

Developments  of  the  utmost  importance 
have  occurred  in  the  realm  of  electric  power. 
More  than  half  the  potential  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  has  been  brought  into  oper- 
ation and  additional  power  has  become  avail- 
able at  Niagara  and  elsewhere.  Accordingly, 
since  we  last  met,  our  electric  power  re- 
sources have  increased  by  the  impressive  total 
of  1.25  million  horsepower. 

With  our  rapidly  expanding  economy, 
growing  population,  greater  production  and 
higher  standards  of  living,  we  must  have  an 
adequate  supply  of  power  and  energy.  Our 
research  programme  to  hasten  the  time  when 
we  may  generate  electric  power  from  our 
almost  inexhaustible  sources  of  uranium  is 
being  accelerated. 

The  energy  problem  is  so  vital  to  the  future 
of  our  fast-growing  province  that  a  depart- 
ment will  be  set  up  through  which  the  gov- 
ernment will  deal  comprehensively  with 
energy  and  power— whether  they  be  derived 
from  hydro  developments,  uranium,  natural 
gas,  oil,  coal  or  any  other  source.  It  will  also 
facilitate  dealing  with  the  vast  financial  prob- 
lems involved  in  such  developments,  the  most 
economic  use  of  power  sources,  and  the  de- 
velopment of  safety  factors  in  the  use  of  gas, 
electricity  and  other  power  resources. 

The  Ontario  water  resources  commission 
has  been  making  rapid  progress.  Its  plans  will 
be  laid  before  you,  and,  as  well,  those  of  our 
many  conservation  projects  which  are  a 
necessary  part  of  our  programme  to  conserve 
water  and  eliminate  and  prevent  pollution. 

Plans  will  be  presented  relative  to  the 
improvement  and  expansion  of  the  province's 


parks  system  which  is  growing  very  rapidly. 
Full  details  of  the  progress  made  together 
with  a  comprehensive  parks  plan,  which  will 
be  a  chart  for  the  future,  will  be  presented. 
Large  new  areas,  particularly  of  Crown  lands, 
will  be  set  aside  for  forest  propagation  and 
the  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife.  Camp- 
ing facilities  and  picnic  sites  will  be  very 
greatly  augmented  and  all  necessary  ameni- 
ties provided. 

This  programme  is  aimed  not  only  at  pre- 
serving for  all  time  very  large  areas  of  our 
beautiful  countryside  for  the  people  of  this 
province,  but  also  at  attracting  here  the  vast 
number  of  visitors  who  will  come  from  else- 
where. 

In  natural  resources,  important  matters  will 
be  submitted  for  your  approval,  involving 
development  and  conservation.  Far-reaching 
legislation  will  be  recommended. 

The  policy  of  sustained  forest  yield  will  be 
broadened  and  strengthened.  Measures  wiQ 
be  submitted  providing  for  the  designation  of 
wilderness  areas  to  be  maintained  in  their 
original  state  in  perpetuity,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people,  and  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  their  forest  production. 

A  threefold  expansion  of  access  road  con- 
struction will  be  undertaken  in  the  north 
and  an  airborne  geophysical  survey  will  be 
conducted  in  the  Patricia  district.  Amend- 
ments having  to  do  with  safety  in  mining  will 
be  presented  to  you. 

The  Ontario  hospital  insurance  plan,  a 
milepost  in  the  history  of  health  and  welfare 
legislation,  not  only  in  this  province  but  in 
Canada,  came  into  operation  on  January  1. 
So  acceptable  are  its  provisions  that  more 
than  5.3  million  or  over  90  per  cent,  of  our 
people  have  become  insured  beneficiaries 
under  its  broad  coverage. 

Not  only  does  this  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gramme relieve  individuals  from  the  fear  of 
heavy  financial  burdens  associated  with  hos- 
pital treatment,  but  it  also  frees  municipali- 
ties of  large  expenditures,  averaging  about 
$12  million  a  year,  for  hospital  indigents 
and  deficits. 

To  compensate  municipalities  which  are 
obliged  to  make  statutory  payments  on  be- 
half of  uninsured  indigents,  the  province  this 
year  will  pay  to  each  municipality  an  uncon- 
ditional grant  based  upon  its  hospital 
indigency  experience  over  the  last  3  years. 

Notable  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
extent  and  quality  of  mental  health  services, 
but  newly  developed  treatment  methods  are 
bringing  us  to  the  threshold  of  a  new  era  of 
great  promise  for  those  suffering  from  the 
consequences  of  mental  illness. 
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A  comprehensive  plan  very  greatly  altering 
traditional  methods,  and  designed  to  bring 
diagnostic  and  treatment  services  closer  to 
those  who  require  them,  will  be  put  into 
eiFect.  This  plan  will  progressively  reduce 
the  social  segregation  and  isolation  of  the 
mentally  ill,  and  will  assure  their  earliest  pos- 
sible return  to  normal  life.  Custodial  elements 
of  care  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Pat- 
ients who  are  permanently  mentally  handi- 
capped or  infirm  will  be  cared  for  in  more 
suitable  social  surroundings. 

Ontario,  which  in  1949-1950  was  the  first 
province  to  embark  on  a  systematic  approach 
to  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol- 
ism, and  has  won  world  acclaim  for  its  pro- 
gress, will  again  undertake  major  advances  in 
this  field.  New  facilities  for  research,  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitation  are  to  be  provided, 
and  the  educational  services  are  to  be  greatly 
extended. 

This  year  the  province  is  entering  the 
third  stage  in  the  development  of  its  new 
educational  grants  formula.  It  marks  another 
great  forward  step  in  our  15-year  effort  to 
evolve  an  equitable  basis  of  financial  assist- 
ance to  our  municipalities.  Over  that  period, 
grants  for  education  increased  from  $8  mil- 
lion to  nearly  $135  milHon.  You  will  be  asked 
to  provide  for  a  revision  and  adjustment  of 
the  grants  formula  which  will  give  substan- 
tial additional  relief  to  our  municipal  tax- 
payers. 

The  magnitude  of  the  problem  of  educa- 
tion is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  last 
year  alone  it  was  necessary  to  provide  ad- 
ditional school  teachers  and  facilities  for 
78,000  more  pupils.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  we  have  created  new  and  additional 
accommodation  for  more  than  650,000  pupils. 
Striking  progress  has  been  made  in  the  build- 
ing of  teachers'  colleges,  where  there  is  now 
an  unprecedented  enrolment. 

The  pressure  on  school  facilities  is  a  con- 
tinuing problem  which  our  province  is  in  the 
lead  in  solving.  On  all  educational  fronts, 
betterments  are  being  made.  More  emphasis 
is  being  placed  on  science  and  mathematics 
in  our  curriculum. 

In  special  phases  of  education,  such  as  in 
schools  for  retarded  children,  rapid  progress 
is  being  made,  and  plans  for  the  future  will 
be  submitted  to  you. 

Recognizing  the  invaluable  role  of  our  uni- 
versities, a  programme  of  assistance  in  meet- 
ing their  expanding  requirements  will  be 
presented  to  you.  Very  marked  advances  have 
been  made  in  creating  university  facilities 
in  Ontario.  A  dozen  years  ago,  the  province 
contributed  to  only  3  universities.  This  year, 


with  still  more  universities  in  the  making, 
you  will  be  asked  to  provide  grants  to  10. 
The  whole  system  of  scholarships,  bursaries 
and  student  loans  will  come  before  you  for 
consideration  and  review. 

You  will  be  asked  to  approve  legislation 
which  will  enable  the  government  further  to 
remove  difficulties  in  marketing  arrangements 
and  to  insure  more  effective  disposal  of  On- 
tario's farm  crops.  Amendments  to  The  Milk 
Industry  Act  will  be  proposed,  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  producer  marketing  plans  in 
the  dairy  industries.  An  accelerated  safety 
programme  will  be  undertaken  to  diminish 
the  hazards  associated  with  farming.  This 
year,  the  final  phase  of  the  brucellosis  control 
programme  will  be  carried  out. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  are  initi- 
ating a  new  policy  whose  objective  is  to 
assure  a  more  systematic  and  permanent  de- 
velopment of  northern  Ontario's  agricultural 
lands.  To  help  prevent  loss  from  rabies  in 
livestock,  the  government  will  provide  free 
vaccine  and  will  share  equally  with  the 
municipalities  in  the  cost  of  vaccination. 

Notable  progress  has  been  made  in  farm 
marketing,  but  we  are  continually  looking 
for  means  of  improvement.  It  is  proposed  to 
set  up  an  inquiry  which  will  make  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  examination  of  Ontario's 
agricultural  industry  with  reference  to  pro- 
cessing, handling,  storing,  transporting  and 
marketing  farm  produce.  The  inquiry  will  be 
aimed  at  facilitating  the  marketing  and  pro- 
cessing of  Ontario  farm  products  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  whose  purchasing 
habits  are  being  altered  by  new  merchandis- 
ing facilities  and  methods. 

Details  of  a  new  programme  to  improve 
the  educational  and  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  our  Indian  population,  and  their  gen- 
eral standard  of  living,  will  be  laid  before 
you.  Continued  efforts  are  being  made  to 
integrate  Indian  children  into  our  regular 
school  system. 

New  measures  will  be  adopted  to  help  our 
Indian  population  fit  more  readily  into  the 
main  stream  of  life  and  progress  in  Ontario. 
Accordingly,  increased  opportunities  will  be 
provided  for  Indians  in  positions  with  such 
departments  as  Lands  and  Forests.  Indian 
youths  will  be  brought  into  its  junior  ranger 
programme.  Bursaries  and  other  forms  of 
student  aid  will  be  earmarked  specificially 
for  deserving  young  Indians  who  demon- 
strate both  a  desire  and  an  aptitude  for  fur- 
ther schooling. 

Your  approval  will  be  sought  for  the  initi- 
ation of  an  educational  programme  by  the 
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anti-discrimination  commission.  You  will  be 
asked  to  reinforce  our  present  far-reaching 
legislation  to  prevent  discrimination  and 
assure  equal  rights  to  our  people. 

The  work  of  The  Provincial  Secretary's 
Department  will  be  extended  to  deal  with  the 
broad  question  of  citizenship  and  to  facilitate 
the  integration  of  new  Canadians  into  our 
Ontario  way  of  life. 

Ontario  is  leading  the  way  in  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  forward-looking  recommen- 
dations of  the  F'auteux  report.  These  will 
usher  in  a  new  era. 

The  province  will  be  responsible  only  for 
lawbreakers  sentenced  to  6  months  or  less,  as 
the  programme  develops.  Thus,  for  the  first 
time,  we  will  be  able  to  devote  our  entire 
reform  institution  facilities  to  their  true  func- 
tion and  objective,  namely  the  rehabilitation 
of  reformable  persons  who  can  subsequently 
take  their  place  in  society  and  lead  normal, 
useful  and  law-abiding  lives. 

The  programme  of  The  Department  of  Re- 
form Institutions  will  be  revised  to  meet 
these  fundamental  and  far-reaching  changes. 
To  complement  and  support  this  programme, 
the  province  will  further  extend  its  probation- 
ary services  which  have  already  achieved  an 
outstanding  record  of  success  in  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  offenders. 

Thus,  1959  will  witness  the  commencement 
of  the  elimination  of  many  of  the  penal 
aspects  of  reform  institutions  and  their  devo- 
tion to  the  true  provincial  work  of 
reformation. 

You  will  have  placed  before  you  the  re- 
port of  the  select  committee  appointed  to 
examine  into  the  operation  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  The  Department  of  Labour  is 
doing  outstanding  work  in  labour  relations 
and  in  furthering  understanding  between 
management  and  labour. 

Assistance  to  municipalities,  school  boards 
and  other  local  agencies  will  again  be  in- 
creased across  a  broad  front.  A  number 
of  amendments  to  municipal  statutes  will 
be  introduced. 

Appropriations  required  to  carry  out  the 
province's  many-sided  and  expanding  welfare 
programme  will  be  substantially  increased. 
Greater  recognition  will  be  given  to  the 
social  welfare  needs  of  our  older  citizens 
and  our  Indian  population.  A  new  factor 
will  be  introduced  to  facilitate  the  erection 
of  homes  for  the  aged  in  conununities 
servicing  unorganized  territory. 

The  new  Department  of  Transport  has 
made  outstanding  progress  in  the  past  year. 
As  a  result  of  close  co-operation  between  the 


departments  of  the  Attorney-General,  High- 
ways and  Transport,  the  rate  of  traffic  acci- 
dents and  fatalities  has  been  reduced. 

A  new  points  system  will  shortly  become 
operative.  A  number  of  measures  aimed  at 
strengthening  the  administration  of  safety 
programmes  will  be  recommended.  The 
higher  standards  recently  adopted  for  licen- 
cing drivers  will  be  extended,  and  encovirage- 
ment  will  be  given  for  extra-curricular  driver 
education  in  our  high  schools.  There  will 
be  a  readjustment  of  speed  limits  which  are 
no  longer  consonant  with  the  best  interests 
of  traffic  management  and  safety.  Within 
the  next  year,  improved  machinery  for  the 
issuance  of  driver  and  motor  vehicle  licences 
will  be  set  into  motion. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts) 
will  submit  measures  to  facilitate  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  throughout  Ontario  in 
county  and  district  courts  and  juvenile  and 
family  courts  in  the  larger  centres.  Munici- 
palities will  be  relieved  of  the  cost  of  coro- 
ners' investigations  in  provincial  institutions. 
Compensation  for  those  chosen  for  jury  duty 
will  be  increased. 

Important  legislation  will  be  introduced  to 
unify  and  simplify  expropriation  procedures 
while  fully  protecting  individual  rights.  A 
complete  revision  of  The  Bulk  Sales  Act  will 
be  proposed.  In  order  to  permit  greater 
flexibility  in  the  administration  of  trust  funds, 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  their  secur- 
ity and  soundness,  the  courts  will  be  given 
authority  to  extend  the  powers  of  trustees 
to  make  investments  in  certain  securities. 

An  amendment  to  The  Succession  Duty 
Act  will  be  introduced  which  will  increase 
the  exemption  for  widows  and  their  depen- 
dent children. 

The  committee  appointed  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  organization  of  government 
and  commissions  in  Ontario  is  continuing  its 
very  thorough  investigations,  which  are 
aimed  both  at  preserving  and  strengthening 
the  parliamentary  system  and  at  the  same 
time  assuring  that  the  government  and  its 
agencies  practice  the  most  efficient  business 
methods. 

A  major  review  and  revision  of  our  fiscal 
arrangements  with  the  federal  government 
are  matters  of  transcending  importance.  Ot- 
tawa has  proposed  that  the  entire  subject 
of  financial  relations  between  the  Dominion 
and  the  provinces  will  receive  active,  co- 
operative study  and  to  that  end  the  existing 
machinery  of  the  federal-provincial  continu- 
ing committee  will  be  used. 

My  government  has  concurred  in  this,  and 
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in  the  meantime  last  year's  increase  from  10 
to  13  per  cent,  in  the  province's  share  of 
income  tax  will  be  continued.  This  study, 
which  will  involve  the  whole  of  Canada's 
tax  structure,  will  provide  a  firm  basis  upon 
which  to  make  a  just  and  equitable  settle- 
ment. 

To  enhance  the  efficacy  of  a  wide  range 
of  government  services  and  enactments, 
amendments  will  be  made  to  the  following 
Acts: 

The  Charitable  Gifts  Act,  The  Judicature 
Act,  The  Jurors  Act,  The  Agricultural  So- 
cieties Act,  The  Trade  Schools  Act,  The 
Public  Schools  Act,  The  Schools  Administra- 
tion Act,  The  Secondary  Schools  and  Boards 
of  Education  Act,  The  Archives  Act,  The 
Air  Pollution  Control  Act,  The  Public  Health 
Act,  The  Children's  Boarding  Homes  Act, 
The  Highway  Improvement  Act,  The  Prov- 
incial Land  Tax  Act,  The  Forest  Fires  Pre- 
vention Act,  The  Department  of  Municipal 
AfFairs  Act,  The  Municipal  Board  Act,  The 
Local  Improvement  Act,  The  Conservation 
Authorities  Act,  The  Housing  Development 
Act,  The  Planning  Act,  The  Public  Vehicles 
Act,  The  Corporations  Tax  Act  and  as  well 
to  a  number  of  other  statutes. 

The  welfare  of  the  province's  civil  service 
is  receiving  continued  attention.  A  com- 
plete review  of  The  Public  Service  Act  is 
being  made  by  the  civil  service  commission 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  provide  for  an 
extensive  man-power  survey,  a  programme  of 
in-service  training  and  development,  and  im- 
proved methods  of  selection  and  recruitment. 
Studies  to  improve  procedures  for  promotion 
and  transfer  are  also  being  undertaken. 

You  will  receive  for  examination  and  study 
the  public  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1958.  The  hon.  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  will  present  his  annual  budget  state- 
ment, reviewing  the  financial  operations  of 
the  province  in  this  fiscal  year  and  forecast- 
ing the  programme  for  the  fiscal  year  1959- 
1960.  You  will  be  requested  to  vote  funds 
for  the  carrying  on  of  the  government  of  the 
province  in  the  months  ahead. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  diligent  and 
conscientious  efforts  you  have  always  put  for- 
ward on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 
Such  faithful  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
province  contributes  materially  to  its  sound 
development. 

I  pray  that  Divine  Providence  will  guide 
your  deliberations. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  then  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

Prayers. 


Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  to  prevent  mistakes,  I  have  obtained  a 
copy  of  His  Honour's  speech  which  I  will 
now  read. 

(Reading  dispensed.) 

Mr.  Speaker:    Introduction  of  bills. 


CONSOLIDATION  AND  REVISION 
OF  STATUTES 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
consolidation  and  revision  of  the  statutes." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  beg  to  inform  the  House 
that  I  have  received,  during  the  recess  of 
the  House,  notification  of  vacancies  which 
have  occurred  in  the  membership  of  the 
House,  by  reason  of  the  death  of  John  Arthur 
McCue,  member  for  the  electoral  district  of 
Lanark,  and  the  resignation  of  Roscoe  Rob- 
son,  member  for  the  electoral  district  of  Hast- 
ings East. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  hon.  J.  N. 
Allan,  that  the  speech  of  the  Honourable, 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  House  (Mr. 
Mackay)  be  taken  into  consideration  to- 
morrow. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  owing  to 
His  Honovur's  reception  which,  of  course, 
will  take  a  very  considerable  time,  it  has 
been  felt  desirable  that  we  adjourn  as  soon 
as  possible.  Therefore,  I  would  make  the 
ordinary  motion  for  adjournment  subject  to 
the  fact  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion might  desire  to  ask   some  questions. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  without  infringing 
on  the  wishes  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
may  I  simply  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
what  the  order  of  business  will  be  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon. 
members  know,  the  first  days  of  the  session 
are  necessarily  taken  up  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  House  to  do  business.  The 
proceedings  of  tomorrow  will  probably  be 
short  and  I  think  that  is  true  of  the  suc- 
ceeding days  of  this  week,  with  the  exception 
of  Thursday  when  the  hon.  mover  and  hon. 
seconder  move  the  traditional  motion. 

In  response  to  the  question  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  first  of  all  tomorrow 
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there  will  be  the  introduction  of  new  hon. 
members  to  Mr.  Speaker;  there  will  also  be 
the  meeting  with  the  new  dignitary  in  this 
House— if  I  may  put  it  that  way— the  new 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  also  the 
retiring  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Oliver),  for  both  of  whom  all  hon.  members 
have  a  very  high  regard  indeed. 

Following  that,  there  will  be  reference  to 
some  other  matters  which  I  shall  discuss  with 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Then  there  will  be  the  ordinary  business: 
receiving  petitions,  the  usual  motion  in  con- 
nection with  Hansard  which  I  trust  will  not 
be  controversial;  the  motion  authorizing  the 
standing  committees  and  the  striking  com- 
mittees; and  then  the  motion  providing  for  the 
appointment  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 


tee of  the  whole  House,  the  hon.  deputy 
Speaker,  and  I  imagine  the  usual  motion  for 
the  hours  of  sittings  on  Fridays. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Phillips) 
will  table  certain  documents  as  is  customary 
at  this  time,  and  then  there  will  be  the 
introduction  of  bills,  if  any.  I  doubt  that 
there  will  be  any  bills  introduced  at  this 
time  because  of  the  requirements  of  notice, 
but  in  any  event  that  is  the  order  of  proceed- 
ings for  tomorrow. 

If  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  I  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3.50  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

The  clerk  read  the  following  communi- 
cations relative  to  the  vacancies  announced 
by  Mr.  Speaker  on  Tuesday,  January  27: 


Parliament    Buildings, 
Toronto,    Ontario, 
July  29,  1958. 

The  Honoubable  the  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative   Assembly  of   Ontario, 
Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker: 

I  hereby  submit  my  resignation  as  the  member  of 
the  legislative  assembly  of  Ontario  for  the  electoral 
district  of  Hastings  East,  and  request  that  it  be 
e£Fective  today. 

May  I  express  to  you,  Sir,  my  appreciation  for  your 
kindness  and  many  services  to  me  during  my  mem- 
bership in  the  House. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Witnessed: 

(signed) 

Roderick  Lewis  (      (signed) 

Mary  Coombs  J     Roscoe  Robson 


} 


Toronto, 
August  2,    1958. 

To  the  Honourable  the  Speaker  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario: 

We,  the  undersigned,  Leslie  M.  Frost,  member 
for  the  said  legislative  assembly  for  the  electoral 
district  of  Victoria,  and  George  H.  Dunbar,  member 
for  the  said  legislative  assembly  for  the  electoral 
district  of  Ottawa  South,  do  hereby  notify  you  that 
a  vacancy  has  occurred  in  the  representation  in  the 
said  legislative  assembly  for  the  electoral  district 
of  Lanark  by  reason  of  the  death  of  John  Arthiir 
McCue,  Esquire,  member  for  the  said  electoral 
district  of  Lanark. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our 
hands  and  seals  on  this  second  day  of  August  in 
the  year  of  Our  Lord  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  fifty-eight. 

Signed  and  sealed  in  "V 

THE  PRESENCE  OF:  (  (signcd) 

(signed)  t         Leslie  M.  Frost 

M.  McIntyre  /  G.  H.  Dunbar 


(signe 


Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the 
clerk  had  received  from  the  chief  election 
oflBcer  and  laid  upon  the  table  the  following 
certificate  of  a  by-election  held  since  the  last 
session  of  the  House: 


Electoral  district  of  Cochrane  North:  Rene 
Brunell. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

This  is  to  certify  that,  in  view  of  a  writ  of 
election  dated  the  third  day  of  April,  1958,  issued 
by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  addressed  to  Gordon  Kydd, 
Esquire,  returning  oflBcer  for  the  electoral  district 
of  Cochrane  North,  for  the  election  of  a  member 
to  represent  the  said  electoral  district  of  Cochrane 
North  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  province, 
in  the  room  of  Philip  T.  Kelly,  Esquire,  who,  since 
his  election  as  representative  of  the  said  electoral 
district  of  Cochrane  North,  duly  resigned  his  seat 
in  the  said  legislative  assembly,  Rene  Brunell, 
Esquire,  has  been  returned  as  duly  elected  as  appears 
by  the  return  of  the  said  writ  of  election,  dated 
the  nineteenth  day  of  May,  which  is  now  lodged 
of  record  in  my  oflBce. 

Roderick  Lewis, 
Chief  Election  Officer 
Toronto,  January  28,  1959. 

Rene  Brunell,  Esquire,  member  for  the 
electoral  district  of  Cochrane  North,  having 
taken  the  oaths  and  subscribed  the  roll,  took 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the 
clerk  had  received  from  the  chief  election 
oflBcer  and  laid  upon  the  table  the  following 
certificate  of  a  by-election  held  since  the  last 
session  of  the  House: 

Electoral  district  of  Renfrew  North: 
Maurice  Hamilton. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

This  is  to  certify  that,  in  view  of  a  writ  of 
election  dated  the  third  day  of  April,  1958,  issued 
by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  addressed  to  William  J.  Labow, 
Esquire,  returning  oflBcer  for  the  electoral  district 
of  Renfrew  North,  for  the  election  of  a  member  to 
represent  the  said  electoral  district  of  Renfrew  North 
in  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  province,  in  the 
room  of  Stanley  J.  Hunt,  Esquire,  who,  since  his 
election  as  representative  of  the  said  electoral  dis- 
trict of  Renfrew  North,  duly  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
said  legislative  assembly,  Maurice  Hamilton,  Esquire, 
has  been  returned  as  duly  elected  as  appears  by  the 
return  of  the  said  writ  of  election,  dated  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  May,  1958,  which  is  now  lodged 
of  record  in  my  office. 

Roderick  Lewis, 
Chief  Election  Officer 
Toronto,  January  28,  1959. 

Maurice  Hamilton,  Esquire,  member  for 
the  electoral  district  of  Renfrew  North,  hav- 
ing taken  the  oaths  and  subscribed  the  roll, 
took  his  seat. 
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Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the 
clerk  had  received  from  the  chief  election 
oflBcer  and  laid  upon  the  table  the  following 
certificate  of  a  by-election  held  since  the  last 
session  of  the  House: 

Electoral  district  of  St.  George:  Allan  F. 
Lawrence. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

This  is  to  certify  that,  in  view  of  a  writ  of 
election  dated  the  third  day  of  April,  1958,  issued 
by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  addressed  to  Miss  Edna  Carson, 
returning  oflBcer  for  the  electoral  district  of  St. 
George,  for  the  election  of  a  member  to  represent  the 
said  electoral  district  of  St.  George  in  the  legislative 
assembly  of  this  province,  in  the  room  of  Dana 
Porter,  Esquire,  who,  since  his  election  as  representa- 
tive of  the  said  electoral  district  of  St.  George,  duly 
resigned  his  seat  in  the  said  legislative  assembly, 
Allan  F.  Lawrence,  Esquire,  has  been  returned  as 
duly  elected  as  appears  by  the  return  of  the  said 
writ  of  election,  dated  the  nineteenth  day  of  May, 
1958,  which  is  now  lodged  of  record  in  my  office. 

Roderick  Lewis, 
Chief  Election  Officer 
Toronto,  January  28,  1959. 

Allan  F.  Lawrence,  Esquire,  member  for 
the  electoral  district  of  St.  George,  having 
taken  the  oaths  and  subscribed  the  roll,  took 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the 
clerk  had  received  from  the  chief  election 
ofiBcer  and  laid  upon  the  table  the  following 
certificate  of  a  by-election  held  since  the  last 
session  of  the  House: 

Electoral  district  of  Huron:  Charles  S. 
MacNaughton. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

This  is  to  certify  that,  in  view  of  a  writ  of 
election  dated  the  third  day  of  April,  1958,  issued 
by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  addressed  to  Russell  Bolton, 
Esquire,  returning  oflBcer  for  the  electoral  district  of 
Huron,  for  the  election  of  a  member  to  represent 
the  said  electoral  district  of  Huron,  in  the  legislative 
assembly  of  this  province,  in  the  room  of  Thomas 
Pryde,  Esquire,  who,  since  his  election  as  representa- 
tive of  the  said  electoral  district  of  Huron,  haUi 
departed  this  life,  Charles  S.  MacNaughton,  Esquire, 
has  been  returned  as  duly  elected  as  appears  by 
the  return  of  the  said  writ  of  election,  dated  the 
nineteenth  day  of  May,  1958,  which  is  now  lodged 
of  record  in  my  oflBce. 

Roderick  Lewis, 
Chief  Election  Officer 
Toronto,  January  28,  1959. 

Charles  S.  MacNaughton,  Esquire,  member 
for  the  electoral  district  of  Huron,  having 
taken  the  oaths  and  subscribed  the  roll,  took 
his  seat. 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the 
clerk  had  received  from  the  chief  election 
officer  and  laid  upon  the  table  the  following 
certificate  of  a  by-election  held  since  the  last 
session  of  the  House: 


Gor 


Electoral    District    of    Lanark:    George    E. 


PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 


This  is  to  certify  that,  in  view  of  a  writ  of 
election  dated  the  second  day  of  August,  1958,  issued 
by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  addressed  to  Edwin  M.  James, 
returning  officer  for  the  electoral  district  of  Lanark, 
for  the  election  of  a  member  to  represent  the  said 
electoral  district  of  Lanark  in  the  legislative  assem- 
bly of  this  province,  in  the  room  of  John  Arthur 
McCue,  Esquire,  who,  since  his  election  as  represen- 
tative of  the  said  electoral  district  of  Lanark,  hath 
departed  this  life,  George  E.  Gomme,  Esquire,  has 
been  returned  as  duly  elected  unopposed  as  appears 
by  the  return  of  the  said  writ  of  election,  dated  the 
twenty-eighth  day  of  August,  1958,  which  is  now 
lodged  of  record  in  my  ofiBce. 

Roderick  Lewis, 
Chief  Election  Officer 
Toronto,  January  28,  1959. 


George  E.  Gomme,  Esquire,  member  for 
the  electoral  district  of  Lanark,  having  taken 
the  oaths  and  subscribed  the  roll,  took  his 
seat. 

Mr.  Speaker  informed  the  House  that  the 
clerk  had  received  from  the  chief  election 
officer  and  laid  upon  the  table  the  following 
certificate  of  a  by-election  held  since  the  last 
session  of  the  House: 

Electoral  district  of  Hastings  East:  Lloyd 
H.  Price. 

PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO 

This  is  to  certify  that,  in  view  of  a  writ  of 
election  dated  tlie  second  day  of  August,  1958,  issued 
by  the  Honourable  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  addressed  to  Kenneth  Vivian, 
Esquire,  returning  oflBcer  for  the  electoral  district 
of  Hastings  East,  for  the  election  of  a  member  to 
represent  the  said  electoral  district  of  Hastings  East 
in  the  legislative  assembly  of  this  province,  in  tiie 
room  of  Roscoe  Robson,  Esquire,  who,  since  his 
election  as  representative  of  the  said  electoral  dis- 
trict of  Hastings  East,  duly  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
said  legislative  assembly,  Lloyd  H.  Price,  Esquire, 
has  been  returned  as  duly  elected,  unopposed,  as 
appears  by  the  return  of  the  said  writ  of^  election, 
dated  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  August,  1958,  which 
is  now  lodged  of  record  in  my  oflfice. 

Roderick  Lewis, 
Chief  Election  Officer 
Toronto,  January  28,  1959. 

Lloyd  H.  Price,  Esquire,  member  of  the 
electoral  district  of  Hastings  East,  having 
taken  the  oaths  and  subscribed  the  roll,  took 
his  seat. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  you  call  further  orders  of 
the  day  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
on  behalf  of  all  hon.  members  and  of  the 
government  to  take  part  in  and  to  take  notice 
of  an  historic  event. 

We  have  a  new  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  the  person  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Wintermeyer).  It  is  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  welcome  him  here 
today. 
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I  say  to  him  that  the  seat  in  which  he  sits 
is  one  of  difficulty.  Since  the  date  1867  was 
inscribed  over  the  Speaker's  chair,  there  have 
been  16  leaders  of  the  government,  16  Prime 
Ministers  or  Premiers.  There  is  no  di£Ference 
in  the  meaning  of  those  terms,  they  are  iden- 
tical, very  often  I  use  the  latter  myself  as  a 
matter  of  convenience. 

During  my  membership  in  this  House,  now 
going  back  about  22  years,  there  have  been, 
I  think,  7  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  so  I 
point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  the  seat 
which  he  occupies  has  seen  a  greater  rate  of 
mortality  than  there  has  been  on  this  side. 
However,  I  want  to  wish  him  well  in  the 
course  of  my  very  brief  and  inadequate 
remarks. 

I  very  well  realize  that  there  are  other  hon. 
members  who  would  extend  this  period  of 
recollection  much  further.  I  could  mention, 
for  instance,  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Oliver). 

My  recollection  goes  back  to  the  leadership 
of  the  Opposition  by  Leopold  Macaulay,  the 
father  of  our  present  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  as  is  well  known,  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  leader  of  the  party  but  is  the 
person  who  is  recognized  by  Mr.  Speaker  as 
the  leader  of  the  largest  opposition  group  in 
the  House.  In  this  case  we  have,  as  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  both  the  leader  of  an 
historic  party,  the  Liberal  party,  and  also  the 
person  recognized  by  your  Honour  as  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  this  House. 

I  could  give  many  reminiscences  of  these 
former  Opposition  leaders,  all  of  whom  were 
brilliant  men  who  made  great  contributions 
to  Ontario  and  to  her  people. 

Mr.  Macaulay  was  followed  in  the  session 
of  1939  by  the  hon.  George  Drew,  who  has 
made,  as  is  known,  a  great  contribution  to 
Canada.  He  was  in  many  ways  a  contro- 
versial figure,  but  is  a  great  Canadian.  Mr. 
Drew  occupied  that  seat  from  1939  until  he 
led  the  Government  in  1943. 

He  was  followed  by  a  great  veteran  in  this 
House  for  whom  we  all  have  a  great  regard, 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant,  who  has  given 
long  service  to  this  province  and  I  believe  he 
occupied  the  seat  of  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition—I may  be  wrong  about  this— on  two 
different  occasions. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  I  was  never 
recognized  by  the  Speaker  as  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  I  was  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  Opposition  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Jollilfe 
was  leader  of  the  CCF  party. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Then  I  am  incorrect  in 
that,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  prior  to  1934  the 
hon.  member  had  been  recognized  as  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  Or  was  it  Mr. 
Sinclair? 

In  any  event,  although  I  am  wrong  in  that 
historically,  I  should  still  like  to  make  a  tri- 
bute to  tlie  hon.  member  for  Brant  because 
he  has  always  been  a  very  formidable  figure, 
both  in  opposition  and  government,  and  if 
he  were  not  de  facto  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, he  might  very  well  have  been. 

I  have  noted  here  that  Mr.  M.  Hepbura 
was  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  following 
Mr.  Nixon,  but  I  think  I  am  incorrect  about 
that  because  at  that  time  Mr.  Jolliffe  was 
recognized  as  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

I  may  say  that  I  knew  Mr.  Jolliffe  very, 
very  well  as  did  many  of  the  hon.  members 
who  are  presently  sitting  in  this  House. 
Mr.  Jolliffe  was  a  very  able  parliamentarian, 
a  very  fine  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  was  a  thorough  gentleman. 
I  have  very  deep  pleasure  on  this  occasion 
in  paying  tribute  to  him.  I  have  voiced  that 
opinion  on  other  occasions;  therefore  what 
I  say  is  not  new. 

Mr.  Jolliffe  was  then  followed  by  a  very 
distinguished  member  of  this  House,  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  who— I  think 
I  am  correct  in  stating  this— actually  retired 
from  the  leadership  of  his  party  on  two 
occasions,  but  nevertheless,  from  the  period 
of  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Jolliffe  through  to 
the  end  of  last  session,  was  recognized  as  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  of  this  House. 

I  should  like  to  say  something,  on  behalf 
of  all  the  hon.  members  here,  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South,  the  hon.  Farquhar 
Oliver. 

Over  the  very  long  period  since  he  entered 
this  House  in  1926—1  think  his  first  session 
was  in  1927— Mr.  Oliver  has  made  a  great 
contribution  indeed,  not  only  to  this  House 
but  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  His  personality 
has  always  left  its  impression  on  the  member- 
ship here.  He  is  a  keen  student  of  public 
affairs,  a  man  of  very  great  ability  and  an 
excellent  speaker  and,  I  can  assert,  a  formid- 
able leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
welcome  as  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
—on  behalf  of  the  government— the  hon. 
member  for  Waterloo  North,  who  in  his 
sojourn  in  this  House  since  1955—1  believe 
the  first  session  was  in  the  fall  of  1955— has 
made  a  very  fine  contribution  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  historic  Legislature,  the  history 
of  which  of  course  goes  back  to  the  days 
before  1867.    We  welcome  Mr.  Wintermeyer, 
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if  I  may  be  pardoned  for  using  his  own  name, 
tlie  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North,  as  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  a  post  of  very 
great  importance  in  our  parhamentary  form 
of  government. 

May  I  say  to  the  new  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  I  am  glad  to  extend  to  him 
my  co-operation.  I  do  not  want  him  to  think 
that  is  in  any  way  a  kiss  of  death  or  anything 
of  tliat  sort;  I  say  this  in  a  diflFerent  way 
entirely. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  a  reference 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  concerning  the  treatment  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  days  gone  by. 
A  holder  of  that  position  used  to  receive 
rather  curt  treatment,  and  I  am  talking  of  the 
days  of  thirty  odd  years  ago.  Few  and  spar- 
ing were  the  occasions  when  any  co-operation 
was  extended  to  the  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
I  have  not  taken  that  view  myself.  I  think 
my  good  friend  from  Grey  South  will  agree 
with  this— I  have  reversed  the  attitudes  of 
those  days.  In  my  first  days,  when  Mr. 
Macaulay  was  the  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
total  government  assistance  to  the  Opposition 
office  was  the  great  sum  of  $1,000.  That 
has  now  been  very  much  changed,  and  I 
think  properly  so.  I  think  that  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  been  given— as  he 
should  be  given— proper  secretarial  assist- 
ance, and  I  hope  that  it  has  worked  out 
satisfactorily.  I  think  salaries  and  other  things 
have  been  changed  to  provide  at  least  a 
reasonable  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
that  office,  and  the  onerous  nature  of  the 
work  that  necessarily  attends  parliamentary 
duties,  particularly  as  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

I  hope  I  have  extended  amenities  to  him 
which  were  very  much  lacking  in  the  past. 
The  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  perhaps 
will  notice  some  structural  changes  in  their 
office  which  I  hope  are  satisfactory.  I  asked 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  to  see  that 
this  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  a  proper 
and  fitting  recognition  of  the  Opposition. 

Now,  with  that,  may  I  say  this.  Although 
I  am  glad  to  welcome  the  new  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  I  am  sorry  to  bid  farewell  to 
the  former  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
who  has  made  a  very  distinguished  contribu- 
tion to  his  party  in  this  House. 

But  I  would  like  to  say  to  the  new  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  I  always  wel- 
come constructive  opposition.  I  make  no 
secret  of  this  fact,  that  in  the  past  I  have  made 
errors  and  mistakes.  I  make  no  pretence  of 
being  other  than  extremely  human.  I  may 
say  that  any  success  which  I  may  have  had 


has  come  from  the  collaboration  and  work  of 
many  people,  and  whatever  poor  abilities  I 
have  possessed  in  putting  those  ideas  to- 
gether. 

I  want  him  to  disabuse  his  mind  of  this: 
I  would  not  think  of  stealing  his  platform. 
I  admit  that  I  am  open  to  new  ideas.  I  try 
to  keep  an  open  mind  on  those  things  and  to 
recognize  that  in  these  days  of  great  com- 
plexity and  challenge,  when  so  much  of  what 
we  do  is  on  uncharted  seas  where  we  are 
sailing  in  Ontario  and  in  Canada  and  indeed 
in  the  democratic  world,  in  places  where  we 
have  little  to  chart  our  course  with,  except 
the  common  sense  with  which  I  am  always 
thankful  that  Providence  has  endowed  man- 
kind. 

I  may  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition that  I  shall  look  forward  to  his  contri- 
butions in  this  House. 

Now,  in  the  welcome  that  I  have  heard 
extended  to  leaders  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
past,  may  I— at  the  risk  of  using  an  expression 
which  has  been  used  on  other  occasions,  but 
which  may  not  be  as  familiar  to  some  of  the 
newer  hon.  members  of  this  House  as  to 
those  of  us  who  are  now  becoming  older 
members— express  the  wish  to  my  hon.  friend 
that  long  may  he  be  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  reply 
to  the  very  kind  and  I  think  very  construc- 
tive remarks  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost). 

I  thank  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  this 
House  for  the  opportunity,  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  to  express  myself  to  this 
Legislature  since  becoming  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  said,  this  is  an  historic  party,  and  I  assure 
you  that  I  accept  the  leadership,  I  hope  in 
humility  and  I  trust  with  appreciation  of  the 
significance  of  the  responsibility  that  is  at- 
tached to  the  office. 

I  realize  that  in  our  democratic  system  the 
Opposition  must  play  necessarily  a  very  virile, 
strong  legislative  role.  I  hope  that  I  will  be 
able  to  exercise  my  duties  forcibly  and  intelli- 
gently, and  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
will  do  so  with  my  full  enthusiasm  and  ability. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  I  agree  with  him  in  his  observation 
about  the  significance  of  opposition  and  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  today  we  are  in 
a  changing  world,  in  a  world  that  will  be 
entirely  different  within  the  course  of  the 
next  10  years  to  what  we  have  seen  hereto- 
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fore;  a  world  of  ideas,  if  you  will.  Ideas  are 
the  one  thing  that  do  bring  about  changes. 

I  for  my  part,  and  on  behalf  of  my  party, 
assure  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  we  are 
not  afraid  that  he  will  steal  any  ideas  that 
we  may  have  espoused  in  the  past. 

Reading  yesterday's  very  worthwhile 
Throne  speech,  I  detected  a  few  ideas  that 
we  have  expressed  on  various  occasions.  I  am 
not  concerned  about  that,  I  am  not  concerned 
that  in  a  democratic  form  of  government 
such  as  we  are  privileged  to  live  in,  there 
should  be  a  frank  exchange  of  opinion  and 
the  enunciation  of  opinions  by  those  other 
than  members  of  the  government  party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  likewise  delighted  to 
hear  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  refer  in  glowing 
terms  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Oliver)  and  my  hon.  friend  from  Brant 
(Mr.  Nixon).  Both  of  these  men  are  dear 
friends  of  mine.  Botli  of  these  hon.  members 
have  assisted,  advised  and  have  directed  me, 
and  I  publicly  express  my  appreciation  to 
them  this  afternoon.  I  hope  that  it  will  be 
my  pleasure  to  have  their  assistance  for  a 
long,  long  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  mortality 
rate  of  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and 
my  hon.  friend's  good  wishes  for  a  long  and 
steady  stay  in  this  position,  I  would  simply  say 
that— not  for  myself  but  for  those  who  elected 
me  to  this  honourable  position,  and  for  those 
whom  I  have  the  honour  to  lead  and  to  whom 
I  have  a  sincere  responsibility— I  would  remind 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  they  did  not 
elect  me  to  be  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

I  would  tell  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
what  ability  and  opportunity  I  have  will 
be  directed  towards  one  end  and  one  goal, 
and  that  is  the  restoration  of  our  party  to 
the  responsibility  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  make  these  com- 
ments lightly  nor  frivolously.  I  appreciate 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I 
hope  that  I  will  be  able  to  discharge  the  trust 
and  honour  that  have  been  given  to  me  in  the 
way  that  all  hon.  members  of  this  House 
would  want. 

I  express,  in  conclusion,  only  one  obser- 
vation. It  is  simply  this,  that  as  an  Oppo- 
sition leader,  which  requires  under  our 
system  that  I  oppose  legislation  that  would 
show  up  the  weaknesses  of  government  and 
its  activities,  I  will  do  so  enthusiastically. 
I  may  say  I  hope  that  it  will  never  be 
said  of  me  that  I  attacked  or  brought  dis- 
respect to  the  person  of  any  hon.  member  of 
this  House.  I  would  differ,  however,  as 
between  the  person  and  the  office,  and  with 
respect  to   tlie   latter   I   hope   that   you   will 


agree  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  our 
opportunity  and  responsibility  to  criticize 
constructively,  effectively  and  forcibly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  all  that  I  want  to  say 
at  this  time.  I  express  my  thanks  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  to  this  House  and  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South  for  the  cordial  and  I  think 
sincere  welcome  that  has  been  accorded  to  us. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
wonder  if  I  might  be  permitted  to  just  add 
my  word  of  best  wishes  to  the  new  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  this  House  (Mr. 
Winter meyer).  I  think  it  is  sometimes  for- 
gotten that  the  Opposition  is  just  as  integral 
a  part  of  government  as  the  government 
benches  themselves,  and  it  is  just  possible  if 
in  the  last  16  years  we  have  not  had  as  good 
a  government  as  we  might  have  had  in  this 
province,  it  was  because  of  the  fewness  of  the 
Opposition— a  situation  which  some  of  us 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  repair  slightly  when 
the  next  election  comes  along. 

An  hon.  member:  Slightly,  he  says. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  want  to  frighten 
the  hon.  member  too  much. 

To  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  him- 
self, I  must  say  that  there  may  be  occasions 
when  I  will  not  be  able  to  follow  his  lead, 
but  we  shall  attempt  to  be  as  constructive  in 
support  of  him  as  he  has  assured  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  he  will  be  constructive  in 
support  of  the  government. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  who  has  been 
in  this  House  longer  than  most  other  hon. 
members  here,  I  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to 
find  in  his  new  position— which  may  be  des- 
cribed as  that  of  elder  statesman  in  the 
Liberal  party— one  in  which  he  gets  just  as 
much  satisfaction  and  perhaps  not  as  much 
worry  as  when  he  was  carrying  the  banner 
as  leader. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  peti- 
tions have  been  received: 

Of  the  incorporated  synod  of  the  diocese 
of  Ontario  of  The  Anglican  Church  of  Can- 
ada praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  enabling  it 
to  sell  and  convey  lands  and  personality; 
also,  the  petition  of  Royal  Military  College 
of  Canada  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
granting  it  power  to  confer  degrees. 

Of  The  Ontario  Threshermen's  Mutual  Fire 
Insurance  Company  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  permitting  it  to  insure  agricultural  prop- 
erty and  to  insure  against  supplementary 
perils. 
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Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  per- 
mitting any  deficit  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Transportation  Commission  to  be  included  in 
the  city's  budget;  also,  the  petition  of  the 
corporation  of  the  township  of  Michipicoten 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  the 
erection  of  residential  accommodation  for 
police  personnel. 

Of  the  corporation  of  St.  Jerome's  College 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  erecting  the 
said  college  into  a  university  with  the  usual 
powers;  also,  the  petition  of  the  corporation 
of  The  Evangelical  Lutheran  Seminary  of 
Canada  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  erect- 
ing it  into  a  university  with  the  name  "Water- 
loo Lutheran  University";  also,  the  petition  of 
the  corporation  of  Waterloo  College  Associate 
Faculties  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  erect- 
ing it  into  a  university  with  the  name  "Uni- 
versity of  Waterloo." 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Toronto  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  pro- 
viding that  capital  cost  of  sewage  plants  and 
cost  of  maintenance  thereof  shall  be  levied 
on  the  rateable  property  in  the  township. 

Of  the  hon.  George  Taylor  Fulford  estate 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  empowering 
it  to  invest  in  securities  in  which  insurance 
companies  may  invest. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Pelee  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  author- 
izing an  agreement  with  Her  Majesty  in  the 
right  of  Canada  for  the  operation  by  the 
corporation  of  a  ferry  service  between  the 
island,  the  mainland  of  Ontario  and  the  state 
of  Ohio. 

Of  The  Roman  Catholic  Episcopal  Corpor- 
ation of  the  diocese  of  Timmins  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  clarifying  the  powers  of  the 
corporation,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
holding  of  real  estate. 

Of  The  Roman  Catholic  Episcopal  Corpor- 
ation of  Ottawa  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
exempting  the  lands  from  taxation. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  township  of 
Alfred  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  con- 
firming its  assessments,  assessment  by-laws, 
tax  levies,  etc.;  also,  the  petition  of  the 
corporation  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd of  Quebec  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  empowering  it  to  hold  lands  in  Ontario. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Belleville 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  enlarging  the 
city  council. 

Of  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  altering  the 
composition  of  the  board. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Peter- 
borough praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  author- 
izing  a    5-year   franchise   to    Border   Transit 


Limited  for  the  operation  of  a  municipal  bus 
service. 

Of  the  University  of  Ottawa  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  empowering  it  to  expropri- 
ate certain  lands;  also,  the  petition  of  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  Ottawa  praying 
that  an  Act  may  pass  enabling  the  city  to 
borrow  money  on  debentures  to  pay  the 
deficit  of  the  Ottawa  Transportation  Com- 
mission; and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  empowering  it 
to  close  certain  streets;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Owen 
Sound  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  author- 
izing the  fluoridation  of  the  municipal  water 
supply. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  synod  of  Hamil- 
ton and  London  of  The  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Canada  Limited  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  corporation 
and  deleting  the  word  "Limited"  from  its 
corporate  name. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Chesley 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  confirming  the 
purchase  of  an  industrial  site. 

Of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  of  Barrie 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  autliorizing 
municipal  grants  in  aid  of  the  hospital;  also 
the  petition  of  the  corporation  of  the  village 
of  Wasaga  Beach  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  enabling  the  municipal  election  to  be 
held  in  summer  months. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Bowman- 
ville  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  confirming 
a  debenture  by-law  for  sidewalks,  watermains 
and  sanitary  sewers. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  validating  a 
by-law  respecting  the  Toronto  Police  Benefit 
Fund;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Windsor 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing 
the  corporation  to  refund  certain  taxes  collec- 
ted in  error;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Guelph 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  it 
to  increase  tlie  membership  of  the  Guelph 
Memorial  Gardens  Commission;  and  for 
otlier  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Stamford  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  con- 
firming an  agreement  with  the  Optimist  Club 
of  Niagara  Falls  for  lease  of  lands  for  the 
erection  of  a  youth  centre. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Mount 
Forest  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  vali- 
dating a  by-law  for  sewer  rates. 
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Mr.  Speaker:    Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  to  move,  seconded  by  hon. 
J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer)  that,  dur- 
ing the  present  session  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  provisions  be  made  for  the  taking 
and  printing  of  reports  and  debates  and 
speeches,  and  to  that  end  that  Mr.  Speaker 
be  authorized  to  employ  an  editor  of  debates 
and  speeches  and  the  necessary  stenographers 
at  such  rates  of  compensation  as  may  be 
agreed  to  by  him. 

Also,  that  Mr.  Speaker  be  authorized  to 
arrange  for  the  printing  of  the  reports  in 
the  amount  of  1,200  copies  daily,  copies  of 
such  printed  reports  to  be  supplied  to  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  to 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  to  the  legislative  library,  to  each 
hon.  member  of  the  assembly,  to  the  refer- 
ence libraries  of  the  province,  to  the  press 
gallery,  to  the  newspapers  of  the  province 
as  approved  by  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  balance 
to  be  distributed  by  the  clerk  of  the  assembly 
as  directed  by  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Op- 
position): Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  how  many 
copies  were  printed  last  year? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  same  number,  1,200. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Secondly,  how  many 
subscriptions  were  filed  last  year?  How  many 
subscriptions  were  made? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Clerk  would  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Tlie  information  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  asking  for  is 
very  relevant  and  important.  If  this  motion 
is  passed,  I  am  perfectly  prepared  that  the 
matter  should  be  reconsidered  if  there  are 
changes  indicated,  and  if  he  would  care  to 
have  this  done.  Perhaps  it  could  be  arranged 
to  have  the  committee  on  printing  consider 
this  matter  at  a  short  meeting  at  which  all 
of  this  information  could  be  given.  That 
would,  I  think,  enable  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  to  acquire  the  information  which 
he  wants. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  sug- 
gestion is  quite  satisfactory.  There  may  be  an 
opportunity  to  increase  the  number  of  printed 
copies  if  it  seems  necessary  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  In  answer  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  may  I  say  that  we  did  not 
at  any  time  last  year— any  day  during  the 
session  or  at  any  time— use  the  number  of 
copies  that  were  printed. 


Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  one  phase  of  this  which  does 
not  seem  adequate  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
and  that  is  in  respect  to  the  newspapers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  could  well  aflFord  to  send 
a  copy  of  Hansard  to  all  the  weekly  news- 
papers in  the  province.  They  appreciate  it 
and  they  use  it  as  a  basic  source  of  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  Legislatvire.  I  appreciate, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  having  you  send  copies  to  a 
list  of  papers  in  this  riding  and  that  riding  is 
a  help.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  we  might  go 
one  step  further,  at  least,  and  send  Hansard 
to  every  newspaper  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  could  do  that  and  still 
have  an  adequate  number  of  copies. 

Mr.  Oliver:   You  will  undertake  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Yes,  we  can  do  that.    Is  this 
motion  carried? 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move, 
seconded  by  hon.  Mr.  Allan,  that  the  standing 
committees  of  this  House  for  the  present 
session  be  appointed  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: 

1,  on  agriculture;  2,  on  conservation;  3,  on 
education;  4,  on  game  and  fish;  5,  on  govern- 
ment commissions;  6,  on  health;  7,  on  high- 
way safety;  8,  on  labour;  9,  on  lands  and 
forests;  10,  on  legal  bills;  11,  on  mining;  12, 
on  municipal  law;  13,  on  printing;  14,  on 
private  bills;  15,  on  privileges  and  elections; 
16,  on  public  accounts;  17,  on  standing 
orders;  18,  on  travel  and  pubUcity. 

Which  said  committees  shall  severally  be 
empowered  to  examine  and  inquire  into  all 
such  matters  and  things  as  shall  be  referred 
to  them  by  the  House,  and  to  report  from 
time  to  time  their  observations  and  their 
opinions  thereon,  with  power  to  send  for 
persons,  papers  and  records. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  the 
House  that  the  motion  be  carried? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  that 
motion  is  put,  may  I  say  that  it  has  occurred 
to  me  and  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
—and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  might 
give  consideration  to  this— that  the  work  of 
the  committee  on  commissions  might  be  inade 
more  effective  by  taking  certain  commissions 
and  allowing  them  to  report  to  committees 
that  are  dealing  with  the  subject  of  their 
creation. 

For  instance,  it  might  be  the  commission 
dealing    with    agricultural    loans    and    things 
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of  that  sort  should  report  to  the  committee 
on  agriculture,  which  would  reduce  the  work 
of  the  committee  on  commissions.  However, 
some  commissions  are  not  covered  in  their 
subject  matter  by  any  of  the  committees 
here,  so  they  could  be  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  commissions. 

They  would  include  some  of  the  very 
important  commissions  like  Hydro  and  similar 
matters.  The  others  perhaps  might  be  dealt 
with  by  the  other  committees  and  thus  lessen 
the  work,  giving  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee on  government  commissions  a  wider 
opportunity  with  less  burden  to  look  at  the 
operations  of  those  commissions. 

I  make  that  as  a  suggestion  that  can  be 
considered  and  I  think  worked  out  as  we  go 
along. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  if  the  committee  on  commis- 
sions will  have  the  advice  of  the  Gordon 
commission  in  the  form  of  a  preliminary 
report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  could  not  say  as  to  that 
at  the  moment,  but  I  will  certainly  inquire 
of  the  chairman  and  let  the  hon.  member 
know. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  should  like  to  know. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move,  sec- 
onded by  hon.  Mr.  Allan,  that  a  select  com- 
mittee of  13  members  be  appointed  to 
prepare  and  report  with  all  convenient  dis- 
patch lists  of  members  to  compose  the  stand- 
ing committees  ordered  by  the  House,  such 
committee  to  be  composed  as  follows: 

Messrs.  Chaput,  Child,  Elliott,  Fishleigh, 
Gordon,  Johnston  (Carleton),  JoUey,  Mac- 
kenzie, Morrow,  Price,  Stewart  (Parkdale), 
Sutton  and  Thomas. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  is  to 
consist  of  4  members. 

That  is  the  striking  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  committee  will  meet 
tomorrow  morning  at  10.30,  in  committee 
room  No.  3. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here 
a  motion  which  I  hope  will  be  seconded  by 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  This  has 
to  do  with  the  appointment  of  a  chairman  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House  for  this 
session;  he  is  sometimes  known  as  the  deputy 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  name  I  should  like  to  place  before 
the  House  is  that  of  a  very  well-known  mem- 


ber, a  very  popular  hon.  member  of  this 
House  who  has  been  a  member  since  1943. 
It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  move  that  Mr.  W. 
Murdoch,  the  hon.  member  for  the  electoral 
district  of  Essex  South,  be  appointed  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  whole  House 
for  the  present  session. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  second  the  motion,  and  I  am  siure 
that  the  hon.  member  will  be  a  very  success- 
ful chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
you  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  W.  Murdoch  (Essex  South):  I  feel  very 
highly  honoured  indeed  to  be  appointed  to 
the  very  important  position  of  deputy  Speaker 
and  chairman  of  the  whole  House.  I  have 
enjoyed  the  many  years  I  have  acted  as  the 
government  whip  in  this  chamber,  and  I  do 
appreciate  the  co-operation  which  I  received 
in  that  capacity  from  all  the  hon.  members, 
especially  the  co-operation  from  the  dignified 
hon.  member  for  Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon), 
the  Opposition  whip. 

I  believe  in  this  respect  that  I  have  a  very 
able  successor  in  the  hon.  member  for  Park- 
dale  (Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart). 

I  do  hope  that  I  can  carry  on  with  the 
duties  of  this  oflBce  with  the  same  dignity 
and  dispatch  which  has  been  evidenced  by 
my  predecessors.  I  am  sure  it  is  realized 
that  while  I  am  here  I  am  not  acting  against 
the  hon.  members,  by  any  matters  of  means, 
but  that  I  am  acting  for  the  hon.  members. 

I  presume  that  I  will  be  provided  with  a 
suitable  gavel  and  there  again  I  can  tell  the 
hon.  members  that  if  they  appreciate  that 
the  gavel  is  working  for  them,  while  it  is  in 
my  custody,  they  will  be  assured  of  all  their 
rights  and  privileges  as  hon.  members  of  this 
chamber. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the 
committee  rise  and  report  progress. 

The  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  progress 
and  asks  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  adopted. 

The  House  resumed,  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
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attention  of  the  House  something  of  urgent 
and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ask 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  before  he 
raises  the  matter  he  has  in  mind  if  he  would 
permit  me— as  I  know  he  will,  and  the  hon. 
members  also— to  make  reference  at  this 
time  to  the  passing  of  Arthur  McCue,  the 
former  member  for  Lanark. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  just  one  year  ago  at  this 
time  that  we  welcomed  and  introduced  him 
to  this  House,  and  he  was  greeted  by  Your 
Honour  and  he  took  his  seat  as  member  for 
a  great  constituency,  the  constituency  of 
Lanark. 

It  is  a  very  oppressive  thing  to  feel  that 
in  this  brief  intervening  period  the  late  hon. 
member  should  have  been  overtaken  by  a 
tragic  death.  He  was  a  young  man  of  ability 
and  promise. 

I  very  well  remember  him  telling  me— as 
a  matter  of  fact  before  he  was  elected— it 
was  his  great  ambition  to  serve  the  people 
of  the  province.  He,  of  course,  did  not  know 
at  the  time,  nor  did  I  know,  that  he  was 
suffering  from  a  fatal  ailment,  one  which  was 
very  rapidly  to  affect  himself  and  his  person- 
ality, and  to  lead  to  the  tragic  consequences 
of  which  we  know. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  are  things  that 
happen  in  human  affairs.  They  by  no  means 
detract  from  the  fact  that  the  hon.  member 
in  his  lifetime,  when  he  was  well  as  a  young 
man— and  he  was  young  when  he  died— 
served  his  country,  made  a  very  distinguished 
contribution  to  his  profession,  and  indeed 
made  a  very  distinguished  contribution  to  the 
public  life  of  this  province.  I  exceedingly 
regret  his  passing,  as  do  all  of  the  hon. 
members  here.  We  very  greatly  regret  the 
tragedy  which  overtook  him  and  which 
affected  the  lives  of  his  children  and  family. 

I  know  at  this  time,  in  expressing  our 
regret,  that  everyone  would  want  me  to 
express  to  his  widow  and  his  children  our 
sincere  sympathy  in  their  loss,  and  our  hope 
that  they  may  be  comforted  by  the  knowledge 
of  one  who,  in  his  brief  span  and  with  the 
limitations  of  health,  gave  to  his  country  and 
to  his  people  the  very  best  he  had,  because 
he  had  served  our  country  both  in  peace  and 
in  war. 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  refer  to  the 
passing  of  Arthur   McCue. 

At  this  time  I  feel  that  I  should  also  refer  to 
another  tragic  event  which  overtook  and  has 
affected  the  lives  of  a  grand  old  member  of 
this  House,  the  hon.  Thomas  Kennedy  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  their  children.    As  I  say, 


these  tragic  incidents  of  course  are  part  of 
human  existence. 

Those  of  us  who  are  in  this  world,  as 
we  are  with  all  of  the  limitations  of  know- 
ledge that  we  possess,  and  I  think  perhaps  it 
is  well  to  remember  those  things  in  these  very 
challenging  days,  find  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  add  up  and  to  explain  an  incident  such 
as  that  which  occurred  last  Saturday,  where 
a  son  and  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
were  with  other  people,  enjoying  life,  and 
in  a  matter  of  a  second  were  destroyed  and 
injured.  It  is  difficult  to  add  those  things  up. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  is  not  able  to  add 
those  things  up. 

All  I  can  say  is  this,  that  last  Monday 
my  wife  and  I  visited  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
two  grand  old  citizens  of  this  province.  They 
had  been  faced  with  the  shock  of  terrible 
tragedy,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
of  anything  more  diflBcult  than  the  problem 
which  they  faced  at  that  time.  But  I  would 
say  that  persons  going  to  visit  them  could  not 
get  more  confidence  in  the  support  that  there 
is,  for  us  human  beings  subject  to  all  of  the 
difficulties  of  life,  some  other  Realm,  than  to 
see  that  grand  old  couple  in  the  way  they 
received  and  bore  that  tragic  event  that 
happened. 

I  said  to  the  hon.  member  for  Peel,  who 
is  very  highly  regarded  by  all  hon.  members, 
that  we  want  him  to  come  back  and  to  assume 
his  place,  and  to  give  us  the  encouragement 
here  that  could  come  from  a  veteran  like 
himself. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  as  the  hon.  members  know, 
has  not  been  in  good  health.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  to  be  with  her  and  to  see  her  confi- 
dence and  her  courage  was  indeed  a  matter 
of  very  great  inspiration.  I  asked  the  hon. 
member  for  Peel  to  come  back  here  with 
us,  and  to  assume  his  place  as  an  elder  states- 
man and  as  one  of  those  who  can  assist  the 
rest  of  us  to  meet  with  the  trials  and  difficul- 
ties of  these  days,  and  he  told  me  that  that 
is  what  he  intends  to  do. 

I  know  we  all  want  to  express  our  sympathy 
to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  to  the  two 
fine  boys  that  are  left  of  that  happy  family. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  for  the  Friday 
sessions— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think  that  that  matter 
might  be  left  over;  I  did  give  notice  on  motion 
to  meet  at  2  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoons, 
rather  than  at  3  o'clock,  because  of  reasons 
which  we  have  always  accepted  in  the  House. 
I  think  we  might  proceed  with  the  matter 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  wanted 
to  raise. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  would  join  with  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  reference  to 
the  several  tragic  events  to  which  he  made 
reference.  I  am  sure  that  his  expression  of 
concern  for  the  close  relatives  of  the  unfor- 
tunate persons  involved,  and  his  reference 
to  the  spiritual  nature  and  significance  of 
times  such  as  this,  is  the  thought  and  the 
expression  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  to  which  I  had 
intended  to  make  reference  is,  I  believe,  a 
matter  of  great  urgent  public  importance, 
the  matter  of  unemployment  in  Ontario  at 
the  present  time.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  in- 
form you  that  according  to  my  information 
obtained  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics there  were,  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber—I believe  December  11— approximately 
182,000  people  in  Ontario  looking  for  employ- 
ment. I  am  not  now  referring  to  those  who 
are  claiming  unemployment  insurance,  but 
rather  to  those  who  were  in  actual  need  of 
employment,  who  had  actually  made  applica- 
tion for  employment  to  the  respective  em- 
ployment agencies. 

During  the  same  period  of  time  there 
were,  and  I  understand  still  are,  approxi- 
mately 7,800  people  employed  under  the 
provisions  of  the  federal-provincial-municipal 
set-up  that  currently  is  in  existence  for  the 
relief  of  the  unemployed  in  Ontario.  These 
7,800,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  approximately  4  per 
cent,  of  the  total  of  persons  looking  for 
employment. 

I  suggest  that  Ontario  is  a  wealthy  and  an 
industrialized  province,  a  province  wherein 
we  know  that  certainly  we  are  going  to  have 
periodic  recessive  periods.  We  know,  too, 
that  each  winter  we  have  a  certain  amount  of 
unemployment.  Unfortunately,  this  year  and 
last  year  were  more  serious  than  the  im- 
mediate preceding  years. 

I  suggest  that  the  programme  of  this  gov- 
ernment has  not  demonstrated  an  ability  to 
absorb  the  numbers  of  unemployed  that  one 
would  expect  of  a  progressive  government 
at  this  time.  Certainly  the  absorption  of 
approximately  4  per  cent,  of  the  unemployed 
population  is  not  the  type  of  wholesome  and 
worthwhile  assistance  which  the  people  of 
Ontario  expect  at  this  time. 

Because  of  this  circumstance,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  suggest  to  you  that  in  this  matter  of  unem- 
ployment, involving  as  I  said  some  182,000 
and  as  of  now  probably  over  200,000,  or 
translated  in  terms  of  family  numbers,  ap- 
proximately 600,000  people  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  are  directly  concerned  because 
of  the  inability  to  provide  tliem  with  income 
out  of  regular  employment. 


This  must  be  a  matter  of  concern  of  all  of 
us,  especially  of  this  Legislature  and  all  its 
hon.  members.  Because  of  that  great  public 
urgency,  and  because  this  is  the  first  oppor- 
tunity I  have  had  in  this  Legislature  to  bring 
this  matter  to  pviblic  attention,  I  suggest  that 
the  matter  warrants  our  immediate  consider- 
ation. Therefore  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  beg 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  to 
discuss  a  matter  of  urgent  public  importance 
—that  is,  the  unemployment  situation  in  On- 
tario. This  motion  is  seconded  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver). 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  in  connection 
with  this  motion  that  according  to  rule  38A 
of  Parliamentary  Procedure  in  Ontario  by 
Lewis,  such  a  motion  to  adjourn  the  House 
to  consider  a  matter  of  urgent  public  im- 
portance must  be  previously  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  Speaker,  and  must  be  ap- 
proved by  him. 

The  Speaker  would  need  time  to  consider 
whether  the  matter  was  of  a  definite  and 
urgent  nature,  and  of  sufiicient  public  im- 
portance to  warrant  adjournment.  It  would 
have  to  deal  with  some  specific  problem,  and 
not  just  general  unemployment.  It  would 
have  to  be  some  particular  problem,  some 
particular  place,  not  of  a  general  nature, 
and  it  would  certainly  be  out  of  order  if 
the  matter  were  mentioned  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  because  then  there  would 
be  a  place  for  such  a  discussion,  or  a  debate, 
on  the  floor. 

If  the  hon.  member  would  give  me  the 
particular  matter  that  he  thinks  of  such 
urgent  public  importance,  I  will  take  it  into 
consideration  and  I  will  give  a  ruling  in  due 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  I  have  listened 
to  the  hon.  Speaker's  reply.  Although  I  am 
not  familiar  with  this  particular  matter,  I 
may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  myself  have  no 
desire  to  have  any  technical  matter  prevent 
the  discussion  of  something  which  has  been, 
and  is,  giving  the  government  very  great 
concern.  I  have  no  objection  myself  to  dis- 
cussing the  matter  tliis  afternoon.  That  would 
suit  me  very  well  indeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  sir,  I  must  say  that  I 
do  not  want  to  do  something  that  is  contrary 
to  the  rules  of  the  House.  My  hon.  friend 
will  of  course  have  the  full  opportunity  of 
discussing  that  matter.  I  think  that  the  labour 
debate  is  on  Tuesday,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  do  or  suggest  something  which  might  vio- 
late the  rules  of  the  House  by  which  we 
operate. 
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Personally  I  ha\'e  no  objection  whatever  to 
the  acceptance  of  the  motion,  if  it  is  within 
the  rules,  for  discussion  of  the  matter.  I  also 
regard  unemployment  as  a  matter  of  concern 
and  importance,  and  I  am  very  anxious  that 
whatever  we  are  able  to  do  to  alleviate  this 
thing  should  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  afraid  that  the  motion 
as  given  would  violate  the  rules  of  the  House 
very  definitely.  We  must  have  notice  of  the 
motion  so  that  this  Speaker  can  look  over  the 
matter  and  see  whether  it  is  of  urgent  public 
importance.  After  all,  this  matter  of  unem- 
ployment has  been  going  on  for  some  time, 
and  that  is  the  problem  that  we  have  to  face 
here  now. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
speak  again,  surely  this  matter  is  of  urgent 
pubhc  importance,  I  believe  the  lion.  Prime 
Minister  has  acceded  to  that  point.  I  would 
hope  that  no  hon.  member  of  this  House 
would  contend  that  the  matter  is  not  of 
urgent  public  importance. 

With  respect  to  the  specifics  and  the 
technicalities,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  circum- 
stances I  would  suggest  to  you  that  the  notice 
does  not  have  to  be  in  vmting,  and  that  24 
hours'  notice  does  not  have  to  be  given.  With 
respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  would  read  from  the  Parliamentary 
Procedure  in  Ontario  by  Alec  C.  Lewis,  at 
page  39: 

With  respect  to  motions  for  adjournment: 
As  has  been  previously  explained,  a 
member  who  desires  to  place  before  the 
House  a  matter  which  he  regards  as  "a 
matter  of  urgent  public  importance,"  may 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  discussion.  Such  a  motion 
must  be  made  after  the  daily  routine  of 
business  has  been  disposed  of,  and  before 
the  orders  of  the  day  are  read.  And  the 
notice  of  the  writing  of  the  matter  the 
member  proposes  to  discuss  must  be  sup- 
plied to  the  Speaker. 

And  then  continuing,  Mr.  Speaker: 

No  notice  is  required  of  a  motion  to 
adjourn  the  House  for  purposes  of  dis- 
cussion except  the  notice  handed  to  the 
Speaker  which  must  set  out  the  subject 
proposed  to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  with  defer- 
ence that  the  motion  as  presented  does  con- 
form with  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr,  Speaker:  According  to  rule  38A  that  I 
have  already  quoted— 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:   What  page  was  that? 

Mr.  Speaker:  —page  111.  The  motion  must 
be  submitted  to  the  Speaker  for  his  approval. 
Now,  how  can  we  say  that  we  have  had  the 
motion  submitted  to  the  Speaker  for  approval 
when  we  just  received  it?  I  would  have  to 
rule  that  the  motion- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  May 
I  add  a  word  here?  If  the  technicality  is 
such— and  this  is  a  matter  for  your  judgment 
—that  you  must  have  notice  in  writing,  my 
hope  would  be  that  you  would  give  con- 
sideration to  this,  and  give  your  decision 
tomorrow  when  we  meet. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  case  which  has 
been  put  before  the  House  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  with  regard  to  unemploy- 
ment which  everybody  regards  and  recognizes 
as  an  important  issue,  is  not  a  general 
case.  Surely  he  pointed,  and  pointed  clearly 
enough,  to  the  fact  that  there  are  serious 
deficiencies  in  government  policy  in  coping 
with  this,  so  this  is  not  a  discussion  in  any 
theoretical  fashion. 

Now  it  may  be  true  that  this  can  be  dis- 
cussed under  the  Throne  debate,  but  this 
may  be  important  enough— and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  himself  has  indicated  that  he 
has  no  objections  on  the  grounds  of  tech- 
nicality—that we  take  a  look  at  it  in  a  tidy 
fashion,  in  a  single  debate  on  this  one  issue. 

That  is  one  reason  why  I  hope  I  can 
persuade  you  to  consider  this  over  the  ad- 
journment period,  and  to  give  a  ruling  in 
favour  of  a  debate. 

There  is  another  reason,  Mr.  Speaker— and 
I  just  want  to  add  this  briefly— why  I  per- 
sonally, and  I  think  most  of  the  hon.  govern- 
ment members,  would  be  very  interested  to 
learn  what  the  members  of  the  "carnation 
brigade"  here  have  to  offer  on  this  issue  of 
unemployment. 

This  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  I  would 
like  to  hear  them: 

When  the  Liberal  party  was  in  office,  and 
had  power  to  do  something,  they  did  exactly 
the  same  things  as  the  Conservatives.  They 
ignored  the  unemployment  problem,  they 
minimized  it,  and  then  they  toyed  with  it. 
Let  us  see  what  they  have  to  offer— other 
than  words. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  hon.  member  is  slightly  out  of  order. 
But  may  I  say  this  to  him.  In  a  matter  of 
this  sort,  of  course,  the  debate— if  such  is 
accepted  by  Mr.  Speaker— is  limited  to  10 
minutes.     Each    speaker    is    limited    to    10 
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minutes.  I  mean,  that  is  the  point.  I  think 
that  the  purpose  of  the  rule  is  this:  if  there 
is  not  the  opportunity  of  discussing  a  certain 
matter  within  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  it 
is  something  upon  which  immediate  action 
should  be  taken,  then  it  should  be  discussed 
as  a  matter  of  urgent  public  importance. 
I  point  out  to  Mr.  Speaker  that  this  matter, 
of  course,  is  in  the  Throne  speech,  and  it 
will  be  determined  and  discussed  in  the 
ordinary  course. 

I  am  very  much  like  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  I  would  like  to  have  this  matter 
discussed  if  it  is  within  the  rules.  But  I  do 
not  want  to  ask  Mr.  Speaker  to  accommodate 
himself  to  my  views  in  violation  of  the  rules, 
and  therefore  I  am  content  to  leave  the  matter 
with  him.  But  again  I  point  out  this,  that  for 
myself  I  do  regard  it  as  a  highly  important 
matter,  and  if  it  is  within  the  rules  I  have 
no  objection  whatever  to  it  being  discussed 
now. 

To  do  so,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  waive 
any  notice  of  any  kind,  written  or  otherwise. 
It  would  be  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to 
hear  the  hon.  member  on  that  subject, 
although  I  can  assure  him  that  10  minutes  is 


not  a  very  lengthy  period  in  which  to  deal 
with  a  matter  of  such  importance. 

Nevertheless,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
accommodate  him;  I  have  a  good  deal  of 
similar  feeling  to  that  expressed  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  and  on  that  basis 
I  make  whatever  representation  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  not  ruled  the  motion 
out,  I  simply  ask  for  time  to  consider  it.  I 
said  I  will  certainly  take  it  into  consideration 
and  give  a  ruling  in  due  course.  Is  that 
satisfactory? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  you 
call  the  orders  of  the  day,  may  I  say  that  on 
Friday  afternoon  at  1.45  in  the  Speaker's 
chamber,  a  portrait  of  the  former  Speaker, 
the  hon.  M.  C.  Davies,  will  be  unveiled,  and 
the  hon.  members  here  are  all  invited  to  be 
present  if  they  can  get  into  the  Speaker's 
commodious  quarters  for  that  purpose. 

If  it  is  now  in  order,  I  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjotumed  at  4.40  of  the  clock 
p.m. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 
Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petitions 
were  severally  brought  up,  laid  on  the  table, 
read  and  received: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Port 
Arthur  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  confirm- 
ing a  debenture  by-law. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of  North 
York  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authoriz- 
ing it  to  pass  by-laws  to  provide  for  the 
addition  of  lands  to  presently  existing  street 
lighting  areas;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Presenting  reports  by  com- 
mittees. 
Motions, 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  hon.  J.  N. 
Allan,  that  commencing  on  Friday  next, 
January  30,  and  thereafter  on  each  Friday  of 
the  present  session  of  the  assembly,  this  House 
shall  meet  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  and 
that  the  provisions  of  Rule  No.  2  of  the 
assembly  be  suspended  so  far  as  it  may  apply 
to  this  motion.  That  is  the  usual  motion 
for  changing  the  hour  of  sitting  from  3 
o'clock  to  2  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoons. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  PURLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  provides  for 
certain  necessary  amendments,  none  of  them 
of  any  great  moment,  but  all  of  them  neces- 
sary in  The  Public  Schools  Act  and  of  course 
this  bill,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  bills  of 
mine,  will  go  to  the  committee  on  education. 


THE    SCHOOLS    ADMINISTRATION 
ACT,  1954 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act,   1954." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for 
certain  little  improvements  in  The  Schools 
Administration  Act  regarding,  for  example, 
the  purchase  of  land  outside  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  municipality,  and  regarding  people  who 
are  qualified  or  disqualified  from  acting  on 
school  boards. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
HOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT,  1954 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop  moves  first  reading  of 
Rill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Second- 
ary Schools  and  Hoards  of  Education  Act, 
1954." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill- 
He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides, 
for  example,  for  the  finding  of  the  average 
assessment  in  the  municipality  in  order  that 
a  parent  living  outside  that  municipality  may 
know  whether  or  not  he  may  send  his  child- 
ren to  school  in  the  municipality  without 
payment  of  a  fee,  and  there  are  one  or  two 
other  little  amendments. 


THE  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
REGULATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop  moves  the  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Trade  Schools  Regulation  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  provides 
for  the  registration  of  private  trade  schools, 
the  inspection  of  them  for  accommodation, 
and  for  safety  regulations. 

THE  AIR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL  ACT,  1958 

Hon.  M.  R.  Dymond  moves  the  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Air 
Pollution    Control    Act,    1958." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments  we 
are  proposing  to  this  Act  are  for  purposes  of 
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clarity  of  definition  and  to  tidy  up  certain 
features  of  the  original  Act.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  this 
will  go  to  the  committee  on  health. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Be- 
fore the  orders  of  the  day,  may  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

First,  public  accounts  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1958. 

Second,  report  of  the  provincial  auditor  of 
Ontario  for  1957-1958. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  in  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.  Yaremko). 

The  question  that  I  would  ask,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  whether  or  not  the  demerit  system  will  be 
postponed  beyond  February  1,  in  view  of  the 
uncertain  legal  status  of  the  careless  driving 
charges  under  provincial  legislation. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  will 
be  making  a  statement  on  that  subject  a  little 
later  this  afternoon. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  first  order,  con- 
sideration of  the  speech  of  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  at  the  opening  of 
the  session. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  G.  E.  Jackson  (London  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  ask  leave  to  move,  seconded 
by  Mr.  R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North),  that  a 
humble  address  be  presented  to  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor,  as  follows: 

May  it  please  Your  Honour: 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects,  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  now  assembled, 
beg  leave  to  thank  Your  Honour  for  the 
gracious  speech  which  Your  Honour  has 
addressed  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  gratifying  to  all  of  us 
here  assembled  to  recall  tlie  visit  of  Her  Royal 
Highness,  Princess  Margaret.  Her  Royal 
Highness  visited  many  parts  of  tliis  great 
Dominion.  Her  beauty  and  her  natural  charm 
accomplished  much  in  furthering  the  love  and 
respect  which  we  bear  towards  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Family. 


Her  Royal  Highness  moved  freely  among 
our  people  of  Ontario  and  Canada  and  it  is 
only  to  be  regretted  that  she  was,  by  force 
of  circumstances,  compelled  to  forego  so  many 
of  the  contacts  which  I  am  sure  she  would 
like  to  have  achieved. 

During  her  brief  visit  to  this,  the  capital 
city  of  Ontario,  Her  Royal  Highness  was 
graciously  pleased  to  preside  at  ceremonies 
incident  to  the  opening  of  the  Cancer  Research 
Hospital,  now  completed  and  occupied, 
located  adjacent  to  the  Wellesley  division  of 
the  Toronto  General  Hospital. 

It  is  fitting  that  this  great  institution  of 
research  and  healing  should  bear  the  name  of 
Her  Royal  Highness  as  a  continuing  reminder 
of  her  visit  with  us  on  this  occasion. 

In  passing,  it  should  be  remarked  that  this 
centre  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
cancer  was  sponsored  by  many  of  our  public- 
spirited  citizens.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note 
that  the  government  of  Ontario  contributed 
some  $10  million  toward  bringing  the  institu- 
tion into  being. 

It  needs  little  reminder  from  me  to  express 
our  gratification  that  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  will  visit  Canada  during  the 
coming  summer  accompanied  by  her  dis- 
tinguished husband,  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  The  visit 
of  Her  Majesty  and  her  distinguished  husband 
will  take  the  Royal  party  into  many  parts  of 
this  Dominion. 

Of  particular  interest  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  is  the  fact  that  Her  Majesty  has 
graciously  consented  to  preside  at  the  cere- 
monies incident  to  the  opening  of  the  great 
St.  Lawrence  waterway.  Here,  I  think  I 
should  say  that  the  vision  and  the  drive  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  (Mr. 
Frost)  and  the  late  Hydro  chairman  (Mr. 
Robert  Saunders)  were  major  factors  in  bring- 
ing into  being  both  the  St.  Lawrence  hydro 
development  and  the  seaway  plan. 

I  think  we  all  realize  that  a  tour  of  the 
magnitude  of  that  planned  for  Her  Majesty 
and  His  Royal  Highness  implies  a  formidable 
round  of  public  functions.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope,  and  I  think  the  hon.  members  will  agree 
with  me,  that  those  responsible  for  manage- 
ment of  the  Royal  tour  will  make  every  eflFort 
to  minimize  the  pressures  incident  to  such 
occasions. 

It  is  also  my  hope  that  our  Royal  visitors 
will  have  the  most  ample  opportunity  to  asso- 
ciate, within  reason,  with  the  rank  and  file 
of  our  people.  We  feel  sure  that  this  would 
be  in  accord  with  their  wishes,  and  I  am 
equally  sure  that  nothing  would  give  our 
people  more  gratification. 
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In  the  history  of  this  House,  a  precedent 
was  set  on  Wednesday  last  when  6  new  hon. 
members  took  their  seats  in  this  chamber. 
I  scarcely  need  add  that  all  of  them  are  men 
of  substance,  with  records  of  sound  municipal 
and  community  service  in  their  respective 
ridings,  and  it  is  certainly  a  pleasure  to  wel- 
come them  among  us. 

This  government  has  been  subject  to  a  very 
considerable  barrage  of  criticism  from  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  and  also  from  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald).  However,  in 
at  least  2  of  6  recent  by-elections,  namely,  in 
Hastings  East  and  in  Lanark,  the  Opposition 
parties  failed  to  grasp  the  opportunity  of 
securing  the  benefit  of  the  opinion  of  the 
people  in  respect  of  their  criticisms  and  their 
policies,  or  perhaps,  I  should  say,  their  lack 
of  policies. 

What  motivated  the  Opposition  forces  in 
following  this  line  of  procedure  I  do  not 
know.  I  would  like  to  point  out,  however, 
that  since  a  Progressive-Conservative  govern- 
ment took  office  in  this  province,  there  have 
been  some  18  by-elections,  most  of  which 
were  contested  with  considerable  vigour. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Social 
Creditors  ran  tail  too. 

Opposition  Members:  Hear!  Hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  out  fighting  social- 
ism. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Who's  that 
knocking  at  my  door? 

Mr.  Jackson:  In  each  case,  the  people  of 
the  ridings  affected  saw  fit  to  return  a  sup- 
porter of  this  administration,  I  think  this 
fairly  well  indicates  the  esteem  in  which 
this  government  is  held  and  the  people's 
opinion  of  the  destructive  criticism  of  our 
opponents. 

An  Opposition  Member:  Oh  yes! 

Mr.   R.   M.   Whicher  (Bruce):   Now,  now! 

Mr.  Jackson:  It  is  with  much  regret  that 
I  refer  to  the  passing  of  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  from  the  riding  of  Huron,  the  late 
Thomas  Pryde.  With  his  passing,  we  have 
lost  a  sound,  hard-working  and  conscientious 
member,  a  man  who  in  every  sense  of  the 
term  was  one  of  our  finest  citizens. 

He  was  a  warm  contributor  to  every 
worthy  community  activity.  He  served  his 
country  in  two  world  wars  and  he  gave  out- 


standing service  as  a  member  of  this  House. 
I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  members  all  join 
me  in  expressing  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
his  widow  and  to  the  members  of  his  family. 

It  is  also  with  the  greatest  regret  that  I 
refer  to  the  sudden  passing  of  Dr.  J.  A. 
McCue,  the  late  member  for  Lanark.  In  the 
brief  time  that  our  late  friend  was  a  member 
of  this  House,  he  displayed  marked  abiUty 
along  with  special  knowledge  and  interest 
in  the  field  of  health.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  he  served  as  chairman  of  the  health 
committee.  His  death  is  indeed  much 
regretted,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  the  hon. 
members  will  join  me  in  extending  our 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  widow  and  to  the 
members  of  his  family. 

In  this  fast  moving  age,  change  is  the 
watchword  of  the  day,  and  this  applies  to 
cabinets  as  well  as  to  business,  poUtical  and 
other  organizations. 

The  hon.  member  for  Haldimand-Norfolk 
(Mr.  Allan)  who  rendered  distinguished  serv- 
ice as  Minister  of  Highways,  Minister  of 
Transport  and  Minister  of  Public  Works,  is 
now  giving  the  benefit  of  his  ability  and 
experience  as  Treasurer  of  Ontario,  a  post 
of  major  importance. 

The  hon.  member  for  Hamilton- Wentworth 
(Mr.  Connell)  who  proved  his  abihty  as  Hydro 
vice-chairman  and  as  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions,  will,  I  am  sure,  give  an  equally 
good  account  of  himself  as  Minister  of  Public 
Works. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grenville-Dundas 
(Mr.  Cass)  has  already  estabUshed  a  fine 
record  as  Minister  of  Highways,  and  I  am 
sure  that  his  choice  in  this  connection  was 
a  happy  one. 

We  all  know  the  great  abiUty  and  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Macaulay).  We  shall  look  forward  to 
hearing  from  him  during  this  session  in  the 
light  of  his  elevation  to  cabinet  rank  and 
as  vice-chairman  of  Hydro.  He  never  fails 
to  win  the  attention  of  the  House. 

The  hon.  member  for  Bellwoods  (Mr. 
Yaremko)  possesses  a  splendid  scholastic  and 
professional  record,  and  will  undoubtedly 
give  a  good  account  of  himself  as  Minister 
of  Transport. 

The  hon.  member  for  Ontario  (Mr. 
Dymond)  has  already  proved  his  worth  in 
two  important  departments,  and  is  now 
responsible  for  one  of  the  heaviest  portfolios 
in  the  gift  of  the  administration,  namely,  the 
portfolio  of  Health.  His  record  already  is 
one   of  impressive   service   for   Ontario. 
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I  should  like  to  extend  a  special  word  of 
congratulation  to  the  hon.  member  for  Ren- 
frew South  (Mr.  Maloney)  who  has  already 
won  his  spurs  in  the  proceedings  of  this 
assembly,  and  has  rendered  distinguished 
service  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
labour  relations,  on  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  serving.  I  am  sure  that  he  will  head  The 
Department  of  Mines  with  dignity  and 
efiBciency. 

It  is  also  a  pleasure  to  congratulate  the 
hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Wardrope) 
on  his  elevation  to  cabinet  rank  as  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions.  His  kindness— par- 
ticularly to  me-his  geniality,  his  abiUty  as  a 
speaker  and  his  knowledge  of  the  north  will 
be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  administra- 
tion.   I  am  sure  that  we  wish  him  all  success. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  a  word  of  con- 
gratulation to  my  hon.  colleagues  from  Lon- 
don North  (Mr.  Robarts)  and  also  to  the  hon. 
member  for  WeUington  South  (Mr.  Root). 
Both  have  given  sterling  service  in  this  House, 
and  on  various  committees,  and  I  am  sure 
that  their  presence  and  advice  will  be  wel- 
come in  cabinet  council.  Their  promotion 
is  well  deserved.  London  is  extremely  proud 
and  honoured  by  the  honoiu:  paid  to  the 
hon.  member  for  London  North. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
North  (Mr.  Phillips)  will  be  happy  in  the  post 
of  Provincial  Secretary.  For  several  years  he 
has  headed  The  Department  of  Health  and, 
during  that  period,  he  has  seen  come  into 
being  Ontario's  great  scheme  of  hospital 
insurance.  This  is  an  outstanding  landmark 
in  any  public  career.  I  am  svire  that  we  all 
join  in  our  good  wishes  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  in  his  new  field  of  endeavour. 

The  departure  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  South  (Mr.  Dunbar)  from  cabinet 
circles,  we  all,  I  am  sure,  regret.  The  hon. 
member  possesses  a  colourful  and  forceful 
personality.  In  several  departments  he  has 
displayed  skill  as  an  administrator  along 
with  a  wide  knowledge  of  public  affairs.  His 
incisive  mind  and  his  ability  to  take  care 
of  himself  in  debate  are  some  things  which, 
on  very  many  occasions,  have  lent  spice  to 
the  proceedings  of  this  assembly.  May  he 
be  spared  for  many  more  years  of  health, 
happiness  and  service. 

It  was  with  regret  that  we  learned  a  few 
weeks  since  that  it  is  now  the  intention  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Peel  (Mr.  Kennedy)  to 
retire  from  public  life.  The  hon.  member  for 
more  than  50  years  has  almost  constantly 
served  the  public  in  one  elective  ofiBce  or 
another,  whether  in  the  municipal  or  in  the 
provincial  field. 


He  rendered  tremendous  service  to  this 
province  as  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  happy  to  realize  that  for  a 
time  he  served  as  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province,  even  though  the  time  was  short. 
He  may  be  ending  his  career  as  to  public 
office  but  I  know  him  well  enough  to  realize 
that  he  will  not  be  ending  his  career  of  public 
service.  I  think  his  aid  and  counsel  will 
always  be  appreciated  by  those  who  know 
him  best,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  record  of 
good  works  in  his  home  community  will  be 
a  continuing  one. 

It  is  a  very  great  sorrow  to  me  and  to 
every  hon.  member  of  this  House  to  know 
that  in  recent  days  the  hon.  member  for  Peel, 
his  esteemed  wife  and  the  members  of  his 
family  have  suffered  a  grievous  loss  in  the 
untimely  death  of  the  hon.  member's  daughter 
and  her  husband  in  an  unfortunate  accident. 
It  is  a  shocking  thing  that  the  lives  of  these 
two  admirable  and  beloved  people  should  be 
snuffed  out  without  a  moment's  warning  in 
an  accident  which  could  well  have  been  fore- 
seen and  prevented.  My  colleagues  today 
will  be  unanimous  in  extending  their  sincere 
sympathy,  and  in  expressing  the  hope  that 
the  healing  hand  of  time  will  soften  the 
memory  of  this  sad  occurrence. 

I  think  I  should  mention  the  transfer  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Cochrane  South  (Mr. 
Spooner)  from  The  Department  of  Mines  to 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  I 
have  been  impressed  by  his  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  provincial  affairs,  and  more 
especially  by  his  great  knowledge  of  the 
north.  He  is  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  whose 
presence  strengthens  the  cabinet  and  whose 
fluency  in  both  French  and  English  make 
him  a  welcome  speaker  on  any  platform  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  I  wish  him  well  in 
the  performance  of  his  new  duties. 

I  should  like  to  speak  briefly  of  just  a  few 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  administration, 
partly  because  this  occasion  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  a  brief  stocktaking  and  partly  to 
bring  up  to  date  on  public  affairs  some  of 
my  hon.  friends  across  the  way. 

For  instance,  on  January  5  last,  I  was 
intrigued  by  a  television  presentation  on  the 
part  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
On  this  occasion,  the  hon.  member  was  inter- 
viewed by  a  yoimg  lady  of  great  charm  and 
beauty,  who,  I  should  hope,  knows  a  great 
deal  more  about  public  affairs  than  was 
indicated  by  her  somewhat  naive  questioning 
of  my  hon.  friend. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  spoke 
briefly— 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  we  hope  profit- 
ably. 

Mr.  Jackson:  —of  Ontario's  booming  econ- 
omy, forgetting,  of  course,  that  good  govern- 
ment is  an  extremely  necessary  factor  in 
promoting  the  general  welfare  of  the 
province. 

He  stated  that  public  facilities  have  not 
kept  pace  with  provincial  needs  and  indeed 
are  far  behind. 

He  apparently  had  never  heard  of  the  3- 
fold  expansion  of  Hydro,  of  the  addition  of 
24,000  beds  to  our  general  hospitals,  of  our 
hospital  insurance  plan,  of  the  construction 
of  new  mental  hospitals  and  of  our  vast 
programme  of  highway  development  and 
renovation. 

He  claimed  that  Ontario  has  no  complete 
highways  network,  whereas  anyone  who 
knows  Ontario  at  all  knows  that  Ontario 
has  one  of  the  finest  highways  networks  in 
the  world.  There  are  none  so  blind  as  those 
who  will  not  see. 

He  repeated  his  blank  condemnation  of  the 
qualifications  of  Ontario  teachers.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  and  I  quote:  "Qualifications  of 
Ontario  teachers  are  not  what  they  should 
be."  His  remarks  here  will  not  be  forgotten 
by  this  large  and  hard-working  body  of 
devoted  men  and  women. 

Steps  must  be  taken,  he  declared,  to  draw 
labour  and  management  closer  together. 
Apparently  he  regarded  management  and 
labour  as  "warring  factions"  for  this  was  the 
term  he  used. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  per- 
sonal privilege,  I  resent  the  remark  from  the 
hon.  member  opposite.  I  made  no  derogatory 
remarks  of  the  teaching  profession.  I  have 
held  it  in  the  highest  esteem,  I  have  always 
suggested  in  any  public  utterances  I  have 
made,  that  it  is  a  profession  that  we  must 
honour  and  must  promote,  and  I  would  ask 
for  an  apology  from  the  hon.  member  opposite 
who  suggests  I  was  derogatory  of  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  insist  on  this 
and  a  ruling  on  it.  The  statement  is  a  reflec- 
tion, a  personal  reflection  of  an  attack  on  the 
teaching  profession  that  I  never  did  make, 
and  never  will. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to  you,  it  is  your 
opportunity  and  your  obligation  to  make  a 
ruling  on  this. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  would  point  out  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  I  will  tiurn  this 
whole  matter  over  to  Mr.  Speaker  and  have 
him  deal  with  it. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
you  said  you  would  deal  impartially  with  any 
matter  that  came  before  the  attention  of  this 
House,  and  I  ask  you  to  deal  with  this  mat- 
ter which  is  before  you  and  requires  your 
attention. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  the  remarks  that  he 
made  were  clearly  capable  of  that  inter- 
pretation. I  may  say  that  that  is  what  I 
thought  myself,  but  I  would  not  say  I  have 
any  prejudiced  view. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  a  great  facility  of  moving  things  over  and 
generally  placating  an  issue  when  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  the  hon.  member  opposite 
has  said,  in  unequivocal  language,  that  I  said 
that  our  teaching  profession  was— 

Mr.  Jackson:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you  like 
me  to  read  it  again  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  and  perhaps  we  will  see  how 
he  interprets  it  this  time.  I  quote:  "Qualifi- 
cations of  Ontario  teachers  are  not  what  they 
should  be."  Now  that  is  what  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  said. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Jackson:  My  remarks  are  as  follows: 
"His  remarks  here  will  not  be  forgotten  by 
this  large  and  hard-working  body  of  men  and 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard 
the  remarks  the  first  time,  there  is  an  innu- 
endo and  a  direct  inference. 

Mr.  Jackson:  That  is  if  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  wishes  to  take  it  that  way,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  what  other  way 
could  it  be  taken? 

Mr.   Jackson:  If  he  wants  to  take  it  that 

way- 
Mr.   Dunbar:    It   was   just   a    slip    of   the 

tongue. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:  Mr.     Speaker,    on    the 

point  of  order- 
Mr.  Jackson:  I  refuse  to  yield  the  floor  to 

him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  There  have 
been  all  kinds  of  innuendoes  in  various 
speeches  to  my  knowledge  in  this  Legislature, 
and  I  believe  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition   is   a   little    top    sensitive   in    this 
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matter  and  I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  to 
proceed. 

Mr.  Jackson:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppos- 
tion  has  not  heard  of  the  marketing  schemes 
featured  by  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
because  he  stated  that  thought  must  be  given 
to  marketing  with  special  attention  to  crops 
and  tobacco. 

He  suggested  tiiat  farmers  need,  and  I 
quote,  "credit  extension  and  the  like,"  what- 
ever  that   means. 

No  remedy  was  advanced  for  the  deplor- 
able conditions  outlined  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition.  There  was  no  mention  of 
finances.  There  was  no  mention  of  any  prac- 
tical plan  to  resolve  the  diflBculties  and 
problems  which  he  enunciated  so  freely. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  sug- 
gest, is  guilty  of  a  very  great  disservice  to 
this  province  of  Ontario.  He  apparently  has 
somewhere  up  his  sleeve  a  tremendous  new 
platform  designed  to  remedy  all  the  ills  to 
which  we  are  heir. 

May  I  suggest  that  if  the  hon.  gentleman 
possesses  this  panacea  he  has  a  manifest  duty 
to  get  his  policies,  platform,  plans  and  views 
before  this  body  so  that  we  may  all  as  good 
citizens  embark  immediately  on  a  course  de- 
signed to  save  the  economy  of  this  great 
province. 

What  is  his  platform,  for  example,  on  the 
sale  of  liquor  and  of  liquor  advertising? 
One  of  his  apologists  recently  enunciated  in 
some  detail  a  liquor  policy  which  he  said 
came  from  the  horse's  mouth,  but  which  was 
promptly  denied  by  my  hon.  friend.  The 
Young  Liberals  in  a  recent  conference  de- 
clared for  another  type  of  liquor  policy. 

Up  to  this  moment  I  suggest  that  the  only 
contribution  made  to  the  cause  of  good 
government  in  Ontario  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  irresponsible  and  destruc- 
tive criticism,  and  until  his  attitude  changes 
we  can  do  nothing  but  to  regard  him  as, 
shall  I  say,  "a  man  of  jaw  and  straw." 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  even  suggest  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  anything  re- 
specting the  company  he  keeps.  I  would  not 
want  him  to  read  into  this  any  more  than 
what  I  say.  This,  however,  I  feel  I  should 
mention  in  that  the  advice  to  which  I  shall 
refer  comes  from  the  editorial  columns  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  which  possesses  the  larg- 
est circulation  in  Canada,  and  which  is 
traditionally  the  leading  supporter  of  the 
Liberal  party. 

The  editorial  in  question  appeared  on 
January  17  last,  and  refers  to  the  nomination 


of  a  former  reeve  of  Scarborough  township 
as  Liberal  candidate  in  York-Scarborough. 
"What  if  anything,  does  the  Liberal  party 
in  Ontario  stands  for?"  asks  the  Star.  The 
editorial  speaks  of  the  ex-reeve  as: 

holding  a  devout  belief  for  unbridled  free- 
dom for  capitalism.  He  gazed  indulgently 
upon  an  orgy  of  land  speculation  and  cha- 
otic development  and  dabbled  in  it  himself. 

I  continue,  "two  of  his  deals  gave  rise  to 
'grave  suspicion' "  in  the  light  of  Judge 
Robert  Forsyth's  report.  A  subdivider  who 
was  soon  to  make  financial  claims  upon  the 
township  bought  a  new  Cadillac  for  Mr. 
Crockford,  and  there  was  no  record  of  the 
latter's  payments  to  the  subdivider.  "Im- 
prudent and  irregular"  said  the  judge,  taking 
the  most  charitable  view  he  could.  But  the 
judge  said  more  than  this,  according  to 
another  Star  report.  This  appeared  in  the 
Star  on  January  15  and  referred  to  Judge 
Forsyth's  findings. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  does 
seem  to  me,  I  have  never  experienced  in  this 
House  the  derogatory  comments  that  have 
just  been  made  of  a  man  outside  the  House, 
and  in  no  position  to  defend  himself. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  am  sorry  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  does  not  like  the  Star. 

Speaking  of  the  ex-reeve,  the  judge  said, 
and  I  quote: 

The  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted 
these  transactions  creates  in  me  grave 
suspicions  and  what  construction  a  jury 
might  put  upon  these  actions  I  am  unable 
to  say.  The  most  charitable  view  that 
could  be  taken  is  that  he  has  acted  in  a 
most  imprudent  and  irregular  manner. 

However,  the  only  jury  that  dealt  with  this 
candidate  consisted  of  the  people  of  Scar- 
borough who  turned  him  out  as  a  reeve  at 
the  first  opportunity  and  who  turned  him 
down  as  Liberal  candidate  in  the  1955 
election. 

The  Star  goes  on  to  ask  how  this  man  has 
become  a  Liberal  candidate.  The  editorial 
adds: 

John  Wintermeyer,  provincial  Liberal 
leader,  has  accepted  Mr.  Crockford  as  his 
candidate,  clasping  his  hand  after  the 
ballots  were  counted  at  the  meeting. 

The  editorial  comments: 

The  Liberal  party  has  its  origins  as  a 
party  of  reform,  a  party  which  in  this 
century  understood  the  need  to  curb  the 
excesses  and  evils  of  capitalism.  Neither 
that  reputation  nor,  we  believe,  the  party's 
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hopes  of  electoral  success  will  survive 
many  nominations  like  the  one  in  Scar- 
borough. 

The  same  ex-reeve  in  1953  sought  the  Con- 
servative federal  nomination  in  the  same  area. 
His  ambitions  were  thwarted  at  the  Con- 
servative convention. 

If  the  leader  of  a  great  party  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  company  he  keeps,  the  elec- 
torate of  York-Scarborough  and  of  Ontario 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  coming  to  the 
obvious  conclusion. 

With  respect  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  who  leads  the  socialist  remnant  In  this 
great  province,  a  province  thoroughly  com- 
mitted to  the  spirit  and  practice  of  free  enter- 
prise, the  situation  is  different.  I  have  been 
reading  with  some  interest  a  32-page  pam- 
phlet, a  weird  and  woolly  production,  a 
peculiar  compound  of  Marxism,  socialism  and 
muddled  thinking.  I  presume  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  is  the  editor  or  perhaps 
the  author. 

In  effect,  what  he  says  in  32  pages  is 
this,  namely:  "Leave  it  to  me  and  I'll  shoulder 
all  your  problems.  I  know  the  problems. 
I  know  all  the  answers.  Put  me  in  power 
and  your  worries  will  be  over."  "And  still 
he  talked  and  still  the  wonder  grew  that  one 
small  head  could  carry  all  he  knew." 

In  all  the  tangled  mass  of  windy  verbiage, 
there  are  a  few  concrete  proposals.  One  of 
them  is  to  nationalize  the  Bell  Telephone 
system. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  is  probably 
the  best  managed  corporation  in  Canada.  It 
offers  the  last  word  in  courtesy  and  in 
service. 

Let  us  have  a  brief  look  at  this  great 
corporation  which  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  proposes  to  take  over. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  operates  1.9 
million  telephones  in  Ontario,  increased  from 
950,000  as  of  1948-a  fair  index  of  Ontario's 
growth.  There  are  only  3,000  names  on  the 
current  Ontario  waiting  list.  In  1948  in  all 
Canada  the  waiting  list  was  85,000.  Today 
it  is  only  5,700. 

The  company  has  25,000  employees.  There 
are  106,000  Ontario  shareholders  out  of  a 
total  of  157,000,  and  98  per  cent,  of  the 
shareholders  are  Canadians  and  they  own 
92  per  cent,  of  the  shares.  Some  60  per 
cent,  of  the  shares  are  owned  by  women. 

In  1958,  $100  milUon  was  spent  on  new 
telephone  plant  in  Ontario.  Over  90  per 
cent,  of  the  company's  purchases  are  made 
in  Canada. 

Provincial  taxes  in  1948  were  $590,000;  in 


1958  they  were  $4,041,000.  Municipal  taxes 
in  the  same  years  were  respectively  $1,866,-  '-» 
000  and  $7,109,000. 

The  service  is  continually  improved: 
straight-through  dialling,  microwave  relays 
to  transmit  telephone  conversations  and  tele- 
vision programmes,  and  so  on. 

Can  anyone  seriously  suggest  that  this 
huge  and  efficient  organization  be  better 
operated  as  a  government  department  or  as 
a  Crown  corporation?  I  don't  think  so. 
There  are  scores  of  thousands  of  our  people 
who  scrimp  and  save,  and  who  try  to  provide 
for  their  futures,  by  buying  shares  in  legiti- 
mate companies  which  grow  with  the  growth 
of  Ontario.  Governments,  I  suggest,  have 
plenty  to  do  without  moving  into  fields 
already  well  served  by  our  great  corporations. 

One  would  suppose  that,  in  presenting  a 
proposal    of    this    magnitude,    some    reason    - 
would  be  given  but  there  is  none.     Here  we    ' 
have  a  straight  case  of  proposed  nationahza- 
tion  for  the  sake  of  nationalization. 

Our  hon.  friend's  predecessor,  a  few  years 
ago  (Mr.  E.  B.  JolUffe)  proposed  to  nationalize 
the  brewers  for  some  obscure  reason.  Here 
again  is  a  well  run  industry  to  be  nationahzed 
for  the  sake  of  nationalization. 

Then  we  have  our  hon.  friend's  proposal  to 
nationalize  the  bus  transportation  system. 
There  are  some  good  brains  behind  this 
important  and  expanding  segment  of  our 
economy. 

I  am  wondering  why  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  thinks  that  he  and  any  cohorts 
which  he  might  be  able  to  muster  could 
better  direct  this  massive  intricate  segment 
of  our  economy?  He  has  never  yet  managed 
anything  with  success  insofar  as  I  am  aware, 
including  the  job  of  leading  the  remnants 
of  the  socialist  party.  And  indeed,  his 
opposite  number  at  Ottawa  finds  himself  lead-  '  i 
ing  a  pitiful  minority  of  8  out  of  the  265  ' 
members  of  the  Canadian  House  of  Commons. 

When  the   hon.   member  for  York   South 
is    scouring    northern    Ontario    for    socialist 
votes  he  should  continue  his  travels  westward 
to  Saskatchewan.     There  he  might  look  over    •, 
the  record  of  western  socialism  and  observe    ' 
the  wreckage  of  box  factories,  shoe  factories,  / 
fish  processing  plants  and  so  on.     Many  of  * 
these    industries    are    now    defunct,   most   of= 
those  remaining  are  losing  money. 

It  has  indeed  been  interesting  in  recent 
days  to  read  of  the  offers  of  Saskatchewan's 
socialist  government  to  assist  in  the  financing 
of  private  corporations  in  order  to  get  free 
enterprise  rolling  in  this  great  western 
province. 
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;  Mr.   MacDonald:    Mr.   Speaker  would  the 
hon.  gentleman  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Jackson:  No  questions.  They  are  all 
in  here.  Here  is  where  we  find  all  the 
verbiage. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  the  address 
of  His  Honour,  reference  is  made  to  the 
employment  of  some  235,000  workers  in 
connection  with  the  current  programme 
related  to  employment  and  capital  invest- 
ment. We  shall  await  with  interest  a  more 
detailed  report  on  the  federal-provincial- 
municipal  campaign  related  to  special  works 
in  order  to  provide  added  winter  employ- 
ment while   creating  useful  public  facilities. 

It  is  also  of  interest  and  of  very  great 
importance  when  one  notes  the  vast  pro- 
gramme in  progress  projected  by  The  De- 
partment of  Highways.  The  Burlington  Bay 
skyway  is  a  monumental  project  which  will 
remain  as  an  enduring  landmark  to  the  enter- 
prise of  this  administration. 

To  correct  conditions  similar  to  those  which 
existed  at  Burlington,  new  skyways  are  pro- 
jected over  the  Welland  canal  at  St.  Cathar- 
ines, Welland  and  Port  Colborne.  In  northern 
Ontario,  the  Fort  Frances  causeway  is  a 
monumental  and  important  work.  It  is  also 
gratifying  to  note  that  new  international 
bridges  are  projected  for  Queenston,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  Fort  Frances  and  Red  Lake. 

The  construction  of  highway  No.  401  from 
Windsor  to  tlie  Quebec  border  is  a  vast 
undertaking.  I  suggest  that  its  importance  to 
Ontario  may  well  be  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  construction  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  in  relation  to  Canada.  About 
225  miles  of  this  magnificent  highway  are  now 
open  for  traffic,  and  the  whole  highway  will 
be  completed  in  1963,  which  is  4  years 
ahead  of  the  existing  schedule. 

We  look  forward  to  the  completion  of  the 
section  between  Lambeth  and  Tilbury  and 
again  to  the  section  from  Eastwood  to  the 
Toronto  vicinity.  The  sections  of  the  high- 
way in  use  have  already  given  marked  relief 
to  trafiic  congestion.  Another  important  re- 
sult is  an  enhancement  of  real  estate  values 
all  along  this  magnificent  new  route. 

Certain  highway  improvements  have  been 
effected  in  the  general  vicinity  of  the  riding 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent.  I  understand 
that  an  important  improvement  on  highway 
No,  7  has  been  completed  in  the  Parkhill 
vicinity.  In  recent  days  tenders  have  been 
called  for  the  channelization  and  erection  of 
traffic  lights  at  the  junction  of  highways 
No.  7  and  No.  4.  This  is  a  long-standing 
improvement   which   will   be   especially  wel- 


come, I  think,  to  my  hon.  colleague,  from 
Middlesex  North  (Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart).  This 
is  a  busy  and  dangerous  intersection  which 
has  become  known  as  "Calamity  Corners" 
and  the  work  to  be  done  will  mean  a  tre- 
mendous  reduction   in   the   accident  hazard. 

It  will  undoubtedly  be  necessary  to  widen 
highway  No.  4  from  London  north  to  Elgin- 
field.  This  will  cause  some  disturbance  of 
numerous  properties,  but  the  rush-hour  traffic 
has  attained  such  volume  that  some  relief 
has  become  absolutely  necessary. 

One  of  the  great  problems  facing  this 
government  when  it  took  office  was  the  lack 
of  mental  hospital  accommodation,  especially 
for  mental  defectives.  The  preceding  govern- 
ment, as  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  will  recall,  tackled  it  in  an  extremely 
modest  way. 

Mr,  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Hospitals  in  this 
province  right  near  the  hon.  member's  home 
city. 

Mr.  Jackson:  During  that  9-year  regime, 
a  frame  shanty  to  accommodate  60  patients, 
a  shanty  affair,  was  added  at  the  OriUia  insti- 
tution. One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  present 
administration  was  to  add  300  beds  at  OriUia 
and  anotlier  300  beds  a  little  later  on. 

A  small  new  hospital  was  established  at 
Aurora,  and  a  little  later  a  2,000-bed  hospital 
at  Smiths  Falls.  Right  now  a  1,200-bed 
hospital  is  being  built  at  Cedar  Springs,  near 
Chatham,  while  a  similar  institution  is  to 
be  erected  near  Goderich.  Now  I  ask  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  just  what  govern- 
ment is  trying  to  keep  up  with  the  task  of 
supplying  facilities? 

The  former  government  was  equally  dili- 
gent in  supplying  mental  hospital  accom- 
modation to  northern  Ontario.  They  actually 
built  an  administration  building  at  Port 
Arthur,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  will  again  confirm  my  recollection 
because  he  was  a  member  of  the  cabinet  at 
that  time.  It  was  left  to  this  government 
to  build  a  new  mental  hospital  at  Port  Arthiu- 
for  800  patients,  presently  to  be  increased 
to  1,200,  while  a  duplicate  of  this  institution 
has  been  built  at  North  Bay. 

The  Ontario  Hospital  at  London,  a  fine  and 
well  staffed  institution,  which  has  long  served 
southwestern  Ontario,  has  been  steadily  im- 
proved, latterly  by  construction  of  a  new 
power  house. 

Our  general  hospitals  have  not  been  for- 
gotten. For  example,  a  grant  of  $19,000  was 
paid  in  respect  of  a  cancer  clinic  at  London 
community  health  centre,  while  $131,000  was 
paid   in   respect   of   the   crippled    children's 
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centre.  Another  grant  of  $52,000  went  to 
the  community  health  centre  to  provide  bed 
space  and  teaching  space  for  nurses. 

Various  grants  totalhng  $346,000  went  to 
St.  Joseph's  Hospital;  $193,000  went  to  St. 
Mary's  Hospital;  and  $89,000  to  the  Parkwood 
Hospital  for  Incurables.  These  generous  grants 
are  of  tremendous  help  to  local  institutions 
carrying  on  work  of  the  greatest  value. 

As  with  all  our  large  centres,  our  adjacent 
townships  are  suffering  from  growing  pains. 
The  city  of  London  and  the  townships  of 
London  and  Westminster  were  aided  last 
year  by  police,  fire  and  unconditional  grants 
totalling  $633,000. 

Taking  Middlesex  covmty  as  a  whole, 
education  grants  in  1958  totalled  $4.2  million, 
up  from  $3  miUion  or  37  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared witii  1957. 

For  the  city  of  London  alone,  grants  for 
education  for  1958  were  $1.5  million,  up 
$400,000  or  38  per  cent,  from  the  previous 
year.  In  our  schools  in  London  are  nearly 
22,000  pupils,  an  increase  of  3  per  cent,  over 
the  preceding  year  and  of  40  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  6  years  previously. 

We  are  extremely  gratified  with  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  teachers'  college  adjacent  to 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario.  Opened 
in  1958,  there  is  accommodation  for  750  stu- 
dents, and  for  the  current  term  the  enrolment 
is  740.  Cost  to  the  province  was  $1,358,000, 
and  this  does  not  include  equipment.  This, 
of  course,  is  but  one  of  several  new  teachers' 
colleges,  others  being  located  in  eastern 
Toronto,  in  western  Toronto  and  at  Hamilton. 
These  presumably  are  additional  facilities, 
the  existence  of  which  has  failed  to  penetrate 
the  mind  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  University  of  Western  Ontario  has  an 
enrolment  of  2,633  or,  including  aflBliated 
colleges,  3,011.  Various  departments  are  being 
expanded  and  for  the  current  year  provincial 
grants  total  nearly  $2  milUon.  The  university 
has  launched  a  programme  of  expansion  which 
during  the  next  7  years  will  cost  in  excess  of 
$19  million. 

Approximately  133  Ontario  municipalities 
are  participating  in  the  winter  unemployment 
plan.  Some  421  projects  are  affected  and 
every  city  in  Ontario  is  participating.  Nearly 
8,000  workers  who  would  otherwise  be  with- 
out employment,  are  now  engaged  under  this 
plan. 

I  might  add  that  the  Ausable  River  con- 
servation authority  has  had  7  winter  work 
projects  approved.  This  is  not  a  big  enter- 
prise, but  nevertheless  it  will  provide  1,416 
man-days    of   employment. 


Community  planning  is  an  important  feature 
in  the  London  area,  and  just  now  an  urban 
renewal  study  is  under  way  involving  the 
local  authorities.  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development,  and  the  Central  Mortgage 
and  Housing  Corporation.  Attention  is  being 
given  to  the  definition  of  neighbourhood 
boundaries  and  the  requirements  of  traffic, 
present  and  potential.  I  know  London  will 
very  soon  have  a  London  housing  authority 
to  administer  100  units  about  to  be  built  in 
London. 

The  very  considerable  sum  of  $24  million 
represents  the  expenditure  on  King's  high- 
ways, construction  and  maintenance  in  the 
London  area,  while  municipal  road  subsidies 
exceeded  $12  million.  The  expansion  of  the 
subsidy  system  to  include  our  cities  and 
towns  means  a  very  substantial  measure  of 
relief  to  the  city  of  London. 

In  early  days,  London  was  considered 
seriously  as  a  site  for  the  capital  of  Ontario. 
Notwithstanding  a  change  of  plans,  London 
has  done  very  well.  Let  me  relate  briefly  just 
how  well.  Greater  London's  population  has 
increased  from  129,000  in  1951  to  166,000 
today.  Most  of  the  increase  has  been  in  the 
suburban  areas,  of  course,  outside  the  city 
Hmits.  This,  of  course,  was  a  matter  of  neces- 
sity. Middlesex  county  has  a  population  of 
205,000,  up  some  43,000  since   1951. 

Building  permits  in  metropohtan  London 
for  the  first  11  months  of  1958  totalled  $58 
million,  as  against  $22  milHon  in  the  12 
months  of  1957.  Bank  debits  are  another 
interesting  item  of  comparison,  totalhng  over 
$2  biUion  in  the  first  10  months  of  last  year, 
an  increase  of  nearly  9  per  cent. 

The  average  weekly  wage  has  increased 
from  $64  to  $68,  and  the  employment  index 
shows  a  modest  increase. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  must  have  good 
unions  down  there. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  They  have. 

Mr.  Jackson:  We  look  forward  to  an  early 
start  on  a  massive  scheme  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario  water  resoiurces  commission,  whereby 
London  and  other  communities  wiU  be  sup- 
pUed  witli  abundant  water  from  Lake  Huron. 
This  scheme  will  probably  cost  approximately 
$10  million  and,  of  course,  will  require  the 
approval  of  the  London  city  council  and  the 
London  public  utilities  commission. 

The  commission  also  is  preparing  plans  for 
a  sewage  treatment  plant  for  London  town- 
ship, a  $1  million  project  providing  amply 
for  urban  expansion. 
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•     A  similar  project  is  under  study  for  West- 
minster township. 

The  expansion  of  Ontario's  system  of  parks 
was  dealt  with  comprehensively  in  a  recent 
radio  address  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  Of  particular  interest  to  south- 
western Ontario  and  London  is  the  purchase 
and  development  of  the  Pinery  Park  at  Grand 
Bend.  This  contains  5,000  acres  of  park  area, 
partly  developed,  partly  in  its  natural  state, 
and  with  4.5  miles  of  beach  along  the  shores 
of  Lake  Huron.  The  winter  works  programme 
here  includes  buildings,  camp  sites,  electric 
power,  sanitary  conveniences,  a  bridge,  an 
artificial  lagoon  and  an  ample  parking  area. 
This  magnificent  facility  will  be  a  source  of 
satisfaction  not  alone  to  our  local  people  but 
to  oiu:  summer  visitors  who  in  their  thousands 
flock  to  Grand  Bend  and  adjacent  points, 
seeking  rest  and  relaxation. 

This  province  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  has  created  new  accommodation  for 
over  650,000  pupils  in  our  schools.  These 
schools,  modern  to  the  last  degree,  are  assets 
for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  present. 
The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  may  reiter- 
ate his  blanket  condemnation  of  our  teachers' 
qualifications,  but  the  fact  remains  that  no 
boy  and  no  girl  in  Ontario  need  go  without  a 
sound  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

One  point  I  should  mention  particularly. 
Academic  qualifications  are  important,  but 
equally  important  is  the  ability  of  the  teacher 
to  impart  his  knowledge,  and  in  developing 
this  ability  I  suggest  that  our  teachers'  col- 
leges are  doing  their  job. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  education,  I 
should  like  to  remark  on  the  splendid  work 
being  accomplished  at  the  Ryerson  Institute 
now  being  transferred  gradually  to  new  and 
modern  quarters. 

The  Ryerson  Institute  with  its  2,500  pupils 
is  doing  magnificent  work.  It  has  special 
value  to  high-school  graduates  who,  for  one 
reason  or  another,  find  it  inexpedient  to 
enter  university.  I  look  for  a  very  consider- 
able expansion  in  this  type  of  institution  and 
I  predict  it  will  come. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  Ontario 
is  planning  to  participate  in  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Fauteux  report.  Under  the  new 
arrangement,  prisoners  with  sentences  longer 
than  6  months  will  become  federal  wards. 
This  should  ease  the  provincial  burden  in 
considerable  degree.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable discussion  in  the  newspapers  of  late 
about  the  use  of  punishments  for  breaches  of 
institutional  rules  and  discipline. 

This  is  an  era  of  vicious  crime.  Criminals 
are  using  a  whole  armoury  of  weapons  to 


break  into  the  vaults  of  banks  and  trust 
companies.  Gunmen  roam  some  of  our  streets 
not  infrequently  assaulting  oiu:  citizens.  Our 
women  are  subjected  to  outrage  at  the  hands 
of  these  criminals.  Reform  and  rehabilitation 
is  all  very  well  but  there  are  many  beasts  in 
human  form  who  are  in  prison  today  who 
are  no  good,  who  never  were  any  good, 
and  who  never  will  be  any  good.  If  soU- 
tary  confinement  or  use  of  the  strap  is  the 
only  method  of  keeping  these  men  in  line, 
then  unhappily  some  of  these  punishments 
must  remain.  And  while  pouring  out  our 
sympathy  for  the  criminal,  let  us  save  a  little 
of  it  for  their  innocent  victims. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  hon.  member 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  this  the  government's 
position  or  the  hon.  member's  position? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  putting  reform  in 
reform  institutions? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  should  hke  to  commend  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  for  his 
expansion  of  the  probation  system.  We  have 
about  5,000  convicted  persons  who  are  at 
liberty  today  under  the  supervision  of  about 
130  probation  officers.  It  costs  about  $50  a 
year  to  keep  an  individual  on  probation,  as 
against  $1,500  a  year  to  keep  him  in  prison, 
and  the  experiment  is  indeed  well  worthwhile. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  for  his  various  improve- 
ments in  the  matter  of  highway  trafiic  control. 
I  think  it  is  logical  indeed  that  the  offending 
driver  rather  than  the  car  owner  should  be 
called  to  account  for  his  misdemeanours.  It 
is  no  secret  that  the  indiscriminate  sum- 
monsing of  motorists  has  been  a  prolific 
source  of  revenue  in  many  areas.  True, 
revenues  must  be  raised,  but  this  is  not  a 
justifiable  form  of  taxation. 

I  should  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  the  excellent 
job  being  done  by  om-  local  television  station, 
CFPL,  in  promoting  highway  traflBc  safety. 
As  a  public  service,  and  in  co-operation  with 
the  London  board  of  education,  a  continuing 
programme  of  driver  education  is  carried  on 
through  this  medium. 

The  board  in  London  has  decided  to  teach 
15-  and  16-year-old  students  the  rules  of  the 
road,  and  the  responsibilities  and  privileges 
of  driving,  by  means  of  television.  The 
course,  which  is  extra-curricular,  will  be  seen 
by  more  than  just  the  students;  adults  as 
well  will  see  this  programme  which  certainly 
brings  out  the  potential  of  such  a  course. 
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After  studying  theory  over  television,  an 
exam  will  be  written  and  results  mailed  in. 
Actual  driving  will  then  be  undertaken  for 
those  who  are  successful.  It  is  a  praiseworthy 
effort  of  the  very  highest  merit. 

In  these  days  we  are  faced  with  many 
challenges  and  with  many  problems.  We 
must  legislate  and  we  must  administer,  not 
in  the  interest  of  pressiure  groups  or  special 
segments  of  our  economy,  but  rather  keeping 
in  mind  the  welfare  of  all  our  people. 

This  is  not  a  time  to  shirk  our  respon- 
sibilities, even  though  some  of  them  might 
appear  to  be  unpalatable.  Whether  we  sup- 
port the  government  or  whether  we  sit  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  we  have  a 
common  duty  to  so  legislate  as  to  make  this 
a  greater  and  a  better  province  in  which  to 
live.  Let  it  never  be  said  that  this  particular 
assembly  ever  failed  to  face  a  problem  fairly 
and  squarely. 

In  the  person  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
we  have  the  best  in  leadership,  an  example 
for  all  of  our  provinces,  for  all  our  people, 
for  all  our  governments,  and  for  the  demo- 
cratic system.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province  sets  an  example  of  sincerity, 
of  devotion  to  duty,  which  has  never  been 
excelled  in  the  long  history  of  Ontario.  It  is 
my  sincere  hope  that  he  will  be  spared  to 
give  many  more  years  of  faithful  and  brilliant 
service  to  the  banner  province  of  Canada. 

Mr.  R.  Rrunelle  (Cochrane  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  appreciate  most  sincerely  the 
honour  conferred  upon  me  and  upon  the 
constituency  which  I  represent  in  being 
privileged  to  address  this  House  as  seconder 
of  the  motion  of  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  the  adoption  of 
the  address  of  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario. 

As  a  new  member  of  this  assembly,  I  must 
ask  your  indulgence.  My  acquaintance  with 
my  hon.  colleagues  is  necessarily  limited  for 
the  present,  but  this  is  something  which  time 
will  remedy.  I  am  already  conscious  of  many 
kindnesses  extended  to  me  by  my  hon.  fellow 
members,  by  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  by  many 
members  of  your  capable  staff. 

I  do  not  feel  altogether  a  stranger,  because 
although  most  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in 
the  north  it  was  my  fortune  to  be  bom  in 
Simcoe  county  in  the  historic  town  of  Pene- 
tanguishene.  Thus  I  am  able  to  share  with 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  many 
pleasant  memories  and  a  very  real  affection 
for  one  of  the  finest  and  indeed  historic 
counties  of  this  great  province. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can  attest, 
while   a  multitude   of  the   young  men   and 


women  of  Simcoe  county  have  roamed  far 
and  wide  all  across  this  province  and  indeed, 
this  Dominion,  yet  Simcoe  county,  rich  in 
industry,  rich  in  agriculture,  rich  in  the 
quality  of  its  citizeiuy,  always  arouses  fond 
recollections  in  the  minds  of  those  whose 
early  years  were  spent  within  its  borders. 

Long  before  I  became  entitled  to  take  my 
place  in  tliis  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  be- 
come well  aware  of  the  sympathy,  dignity 
and  understanding  which  mark  your  tenure 
of  your  high  office.  We  are  happy  indeed 
in  this  assembly  to  have  our  deliberations 
directed  in  the  best  traditions  of  British 
parliamentary  procedure. 

Yesterday  I  was  one  of  6  new  hon.  mem- 
bers introduced  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
granted  permission  to  take  our  respective 
seats.  This  was  a  happy  experience  which 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  any  of  us. 

I  rather  think  that  the  occasion  referred 
to  constitutes  a  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
this  House.  Not  only  were  6  new  hon. 
members  participants  in  this  pleasant  cere- 
mony, but  all  are  supporters  of  the  adminis- 
tration. I  prefer,  however,  to  look  upon  our 
presence  here  as  a  compliment,  as  a  ringing 
endorsation  of  the  leadership  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  fine  quality  of 
the  administration  of  Ontario's  Progressive- 
Conservative  government. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  London  South 
remarked,  in  two  recent  by-elections  our 
hon.  friends  of  the  Opposition  could  not 
muster  up  sufficient  courage  to  enter  candi- 
dates. Their  brave  words,  shouted  over  radio 
and  television  and  at  every  point  where  they 
could  scrape  up  an  audience,  sounded  some- 
what hollow  when  the  opportunity  arose  for 
a  time  of  test.  In  each  case  they  were  "the 
little  man  who  wasn't  there." 

However,  this  perhaps  is  not  surprising 
because  in  some  18  other  by-elections  their 
nominees  received  the  cold  shoulder  from 
the  electorate.  In  a  word,  the  people  of 
Ontario  know  good  government  when  they 
see  it;  they  have  little  patience  with  either 
abuse  or  destructive  criticism;  and  they  reg- 
ister their  votes  accordingly. 

The  hon.  member  for  London  South  has 
referred  with  affection  and  respect  to  the  late 
member  for  Huron,  Mr.  Thomas  Pryde,  and 
the  late  member  for  Lanark,  Dr.  J.  A.  McCue. 
While  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  know  either 
of  them  personally,  I  know  they  were  very 
highly  regarded  both  in  this  House  and  in 
their  respective  communities,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  are  tlie  poorer  for  their  loss.  I 
join  with  my  hon.  colleague  in  extending  my 
sympathy  to  their  respective  families. 
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It  is  a  pleasure  to  congratulate  my  hon. 
colleagues  who,  with  me,  were  yesterday 
introduced  to  this  assembly.  The  hon.  member 
for  Huron  (Mr.  MacNaughton)  is  a  successful 
member  of  the  great  business  community  of 
southwestern  Ontario.  He  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  municipal  and  commu- 
nity fields  in  his  riding,  and  now  enters  the 
broader  sphere  of  provincial  service. 

The  hon.  member  for  Toronto  St.  George, 
(Mr.  Lawrence)  is  young  in  years  but  exper- 
ienced in  his  profession  and  in  the  work  of 
the  Young  Progressive-Conservatives  where 
he  has  long  been  a  tower  of  strength.  I 
happen  to  know  that  he  gained  his  education 
and  his  legal  standing  through  his  own 
unaided  efforts.  His  presence  here  is  one 
more  piece  of  evidence  as  to  the  opportunity 
which  abounds  in  this  great  and  democratic 
land  of  ours.  It  might  be  added  that  he  also 
found  opportunity  to  serve  his  country  in 
World  War  II. 

Here,  I  should  like  to  express  my  pleasure 
as  to  the  appointment  of  the  former  member 
for  St.  George,  the  hon.  Dana  Porter,  to 
the  high  post  of  chief  justice  of  Ontario. 
Representing  St.  George  for  several  terms, 
hon.  Mr.  Porter  occupied  several  portfolios 
with  ability  and  distinction,  latterly  the 
important  post  of  Provincial  Treasurer.  I  am 
sure  that  he  will  enjoy  an  equally  distin- 
guished career  on  the  bench. 

I  should  also  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
member  for  Hastings  East  (Mr.  L.  H.  Price). 
Had  the  Opposition  possessed  the  courage  to 
oppose  him  they  would  have  found  them- 
selves up  against  a  fighting  man,  as  our  hon. 
friend  has  had  plenty  of  experience  while  on 
active  service  in  World  War  II,  and  has  also 
been  able  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself 
in  the  municipal  arena. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Renfrew  North  (Mr. 
Hamilton)  is  another  graduate  of  the  muni- 
cipal school.  He  had  the  honour  of  serving 
as  warden  of  Renfrew  county,  one  of  the 
youngest  aspirants  ever  to  occupy  that  post. 

The  hon.  member  for  Lanark  (Mr.  Gomme), 
likewise  the  beneficiary  of  an  acclamation, 
is  another  able  graduate  from  the  municipal 
arena.  He  has  long  been  a  vigorous  supporter 
of  our  party  and  of  this  administration.  He 
will  prove  to  be  a  worthy  representative  of 
a  great  riding  which  has  seldom  wavered 
in  its  loyalty  to  the  Conservative  party  and 
Conservative  principles. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  associate  myself 
with  my  hon.  colleague  in  expressing  our 
pleasure  at  the  visit  during  last  year  of  Her 
Royal  Highness,  Princess  Margaret. 

We  also  look  forward  with  great  pleasure 


to  the  forthcoming  visit  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  and  her  husband,  Prince 
Philip,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Perhaps  the 
highlight  of  their  tour  will  be  in  connection 
with  the  opening  ceremonies  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  I  understand,  however, 
that  additional  ceremonies  will  occur  in  the 
city  of  Toronto  in  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Toronto  harbour  as  an  ocean  port 
of  great  magnitude. 

The  Royal  couple  have  travelled  widely 
throughout  the  Commonwealth  and  have 
made  indeed  a  notable  contribution  to  the 
strengthening  of  Commonwealth  ties. 

The  riding  of  Cochrane  North,  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent,  is  one  of  the 
largest  in  Ontario.  It  stretches  more  than  200 
miles  from  east  to  west  and  more  than  400 
miles  from  north  to  south. 

The  northern  section  bordering  on  the 
shores  of  James  Bay  and  Hudson  Bay  is  rich 
in  a  history  dating  back  more  than  300  years. 
In  the  early  days,  French  and  English  fur 
traders,  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  adventure, 
along  with  the  coureurs  de  hois,  established 
themselves  on  these  shores.  Moose  Factory 
on  James  Bay,  adjacent  to  the  more  modern 
Moosonee  at  the  end  of  steel  for  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway,  bears  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  white  settlement  in  Ontario. 

The  lure  of  the  north  has  attracted  to  our 
great  country  people  from  all  walks  of  life. 
We  have  a  blend  of  people  of  various  racial 
origins  and  of  various  faiths,  yet  we  live  in 
close-knit  communities  in  a  spirit  of  friendli- 
ness, understanding  and  co-operation. 

We  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the  pre- 
Cambrian  shield,  often  called  the  treasure 
chest  of  Ontario,  as  indeed  it  is.  Here  is  an 
area  immensely  rich  not  alone  in  natural 
resources  which  have  been  tapped,  but  in  a 
potential,  the  magnitude  of  which  surpasses 
imagination.  We  are  optimistic  about  our 
future  for  indeed  we  are  on  the  threshold  of 
great  economic  expansion  and  development. 

While  gold  mining  is  in  degree  a  depressed 
industry,  the  slack  is  largely  taken  up  by  the 
mining  of  base  metals,  notably  copper  and 
zinc.  There  are  also,  of  course,  many  asso- 
ciated metals  such  as  silver  and  platinum. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  mineral  pro- 
duction of  Ontario  is  now  running  at  about 
$750  million  per  year. 

All  around  us  in  this  great  province  are 
evidences  of  the  faith,  the  vision  and  the 
drive  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I  need 
only  mention  the  enormous  development  on 
the  Ottawa  River;  tlie  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment;    the    enormous    steam-electric    plants 
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now  coming  into  being.  I  need  only  mention 
the  25,000  miles  of  rural  hydro  lines  con- 
structed in  Ontario  with  the  backing  of  this 
government.  They  serve  about  300,000  new 
customers.  We  have  a  vast  plan  of  building 
new  highways  and  renovating  existing  high- 
ways. 

Ontario  is  no  longer  a  25-cycle  island  in 
a  60-cycle  continent.  Started  about  10  years 
ago,  this  enormous  programme  of  hydro 
conversion  is  now  approaching  termination. 
Now  we  have  still  another  evidence  of  the 
vision  and  drive  of  the  head  of  this  govern- 
ment. It  is  with  the  very  highest  praise  that 
I  commend  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  for  his 
vision  and  his  foresight  in  giving  recent 
approval  for  the  construction  of  a  commercial 
seaport  on  the  south  shore  of  James  Bay. 
Preliminary  work  on  this  project  has  already 
been  ordered. 

I  must  add  a  word  of  commendation  for 
the  head  of  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway 
who  has  long  had  a  vision  of  a  great  ocean 
port  for  Ontario  adjacent  to  the  northern 
terminus  of  our  provincial  railroad. 

Let  there  be  no  doubt  that  establishment  of 
port  facilities  on  James  Bay  will  be  a 
tremendous  spur  to  northern  development. 
Already  there  are  very  considerable  develop- 
ments in  respect  of  the  5  billion  tons  of 
iron  ore  on  the  Belcher  islands.  Also,  we  have 
an  estimated  2  billion  tons  of  iron  ore  at 
Duncan  Lake,  64  miles  inland.  There  is  a 
known  deposit  of  1.5  billion  tons  of  iron 
ore  on  the  banks  of  the  Great  Whale  River 
on  the  southwest  shore  of  Hudson  Bay. 

It  seems  certain  that  these  huge  deposits 
of  iron  ore,  coupled  with  the  building  of 
port  facilities,  will  pave  the  way  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  tremendous  new  iron  and  steel 
industry  in  the  undeveloped  Moosonee  area. 

Another  feature  of  vast  importance  to  the 
north  lies  in  the  importation  of  Alberta  gas. 
One  of  the  adverse  factors  in  this  province  is 
the  lack  of  coal  supply  within  our  borders. 
Wood,  which  we  have  in  abundance,  is  used 
to  some  extent  for  domestic  heating  but 
we  all  know  the  drawbacks.  Coal  is  very 
expensive.  Oil  is  fairly  costly  and  requires 
a  fairly  expensive  installation. 

Natural  gas,  however,  will  be  relatively 
inexpensive  and  installation  costs  in  domestic 
or  commercial  establishments  are  also  inex- 
pensive. The  importation  of  gas  is  going 
to  be  nothing  short  of  revolutionary  all 
through  northern  Ontario.  Many  of  us  recall 
how,  when  we  were  dependent  on  American 
coal,  supplies  were  often  enough  held  up 
through  strikes  in  the  coal  fields.  The  use  of 
diesel  fuel  on  our  railways,  and  the  use  of 


gas  as  the  universal  domestic  and  industrial 
fuel,  will  give  us  a  real  degree  of  independ- 
ence. 

The  United  States  is  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  Canada  for  iron  ore  as  deposits  in 
that  country  are  in  their  dying  stages.  The 
time  will  come,  I  am  sure,  when  the  tend- 
ency will  be  to  manufacture  more  and  more 
iron  and  steel  within  our  borders  rather  than 
to  export  raw  material.  Our  forest  industries 
and  the  great  nickel  industry  give  us  an  idea 
of  what  we  may  reasonably  expect. 

Our  Department  of  Highways,  as  I  have 
already  suggested,  is  well  along  with  the 
greatest  programme  of  expansion  and  recon- 
struction in  its  history.  During  1958,  more 
than  $53  million  was  expended  in  northern 
Ontario  on  capital  construction  alone. 

It  was  heartening  to  us  in  Cochrane  North 
to  hear  the  announcement  made  last  August 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  the  eflFect  that 
highway  No.  11,  passing  through  our  part 
of  the  country,  is  designated  as  a  part  of  the 
trans-Canada  highway.  Every  community 
along  this  route,  as  well  as  the  entire  prov- 
ince, will  benefit  from  the  increased  flow  of 
commercial  and  tourist  traffic  to  follow  its 
completion. 

We  look  forward  to  early  completion  of  the 
paving  on  highway  No.  11  which  is  really 
vital  for  our  growth  and  development.  We 
have  all  confidence  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  will  continue  to  assist 
us  in  reaching  our  goal. 

Last  summer  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have  with 
us  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass) 
to  officiate  at  the  opening  of  the  new  bridge 
at  Smooth  Rock  Falls.  Construction  of  this 
bridge  over  the  Mattagami  River  at  the  cost 
of  $1.5  million  is  a  vivid  proof  of  the  recog- 
nition given  by  the  Progressive-Conservative 
government  of  Ontario  to  the  needs  of  the 
north. 

Here  I  should  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fine  work  carried  on  in  our  district 
under  the  direction  of  the  district  engineer 
at  Cochrane  and  his  efficient  stafi^. 

These  capable  public  servants  have  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  highway  construction 
and  maintenance  and  of  the  needs  of  northern 
Ontario,  and  we  are  fortunate  to  have  them 
in  charge  of  local  highway  operations. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  famous  clay  belt 
comprises  a  good  part  of  Cochrane  North. 
Cleared  of  the  valuable  stands  of  spruce 
which  go  to  feed  our  forest  industry,  the 
fertile  soil  here  provides  excellent  field  crops 
and  pasture  and  incidentally  produces  high 
yields  of  high-grade  potatoes. 
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On  behalf  of  my  constituents  I  wish  to 
ihank  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Goodfellow)  and  his  staff  who,  last  spring, 
implemented  new  policies  to  assist  farmers 
and  settlers  in  northern  Ontario.  These 
policies  included  increased  grants  for  land 
clearing,  assistance  in  the  provision  of  agri- 
cultural lime,  Uvestock  freight  assistance  and 
the  extension  of  marketing  legislation.  All 
these  have  greatly  benefited  the  farming 
communities  in  our  area. 

At  a  later  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  to 
have  opportunity  to  speak  in  a  little  detail 
about  the  beef  cattle  industry.  This  phase 
of  agriculture  is  well  suited  to  the  north 
and  is  bound  to  assume  increasing  importance. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  land-use 
committee  comprised  of  officials  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  from 
Cochrane  and  also  the  local  agricultural 
representative. 

The  Glackmeyer  report  prepared  by  this 
committee  provides  valuable  information.  Its 
recommendations  will  make  for  an  economic 
and  scientific  approach  to  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  land. 

Northern  Ontario  is  endowed  with  a 
bountiful  supply  of  lakes  and  rivers,  many 
of  which  are  potential  sites  for  the  installation 
of  hydro-electric  stations.  In  an  endeavour 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  rapidly  expand- 
ing economy.  Hydro  has  embarked  on  an 
expansion  programme  in  our  northeastern 
regions.  I  mention  particularly  the  present 
construction  of  a  gigantic  generating  station 
at  Otter  Rapids  located  on  the  Abitibi  River, 
60  miles  northeast  of  Kapuskasing.  Its  out- 
put is  placed  at  131,000  kilowatts.  Several 
other  sites  have  been  selected  in  the  adjacent 
area  for  the  construction  of  other  stations. 
All  northern  communities  in  my  part  of  the 
country  have  been  converted  to  60-cycle 
power. 

The  tourist  industry  is  assuming  increasing 
importance  in  ovir  part  of  northern  Ontario. 
For  the  Cochrane  district  alone  it  provides 
an  estimated  $3  million  per  year.  Its  poten- 
tial is  tremendous;  its  future  is  unlimited. 
The  fine  hunting  and  fishing  grounds,  plus  the 
natural  beauty  of  the  country  with  its  numer- 
ous rivers  and  lakes,  contribute  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  scores  of  thousands  of  tourists  to  the 
north. 

The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity  is 
well  aware  of  our  potential.  It  is  cognizant 
of  the  natural  beauty  of  our  area  and  indeed 
this  was  well  expressed  in  an  address  by 
the   hon.    Minister   of   Travel   and   Publicity 


(Mr.  Cathcart)  when  he  officially  opened  the 
Kapuskasing  summer  carnival  last  August. 

My  hon.  colleague  from  London  South  has 
spoken  of  the  criticisms  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  who 
alleged,  in  a  television  address  the  other  day, 
that  Ontario  has  no  adequate  highways  net- 
work. The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
boasts  of  having  travelled  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  province  since  assuming  his 
high  office.  How  did  he  travel?  By  air?  By 
canoe?  By  dog  sled?  Across  country  on  foot? 
Most  certainly  he  did  not  travel  by  highway 
or  he  would  have  seen  one  of  the  world's 
finest  highways  networks. 

Let  me  give  a  brief  comparison  to  indicate 
the  enormous  strides  being  made  in  highway 
construction  and  development. 

In  1913,  the  British  navy  was  at  the  height 
of  its  power.  It  was  the  world's  largest  and 
most  powerful  fighting  force.  In  this  year 
the  estimates  came  up  for  cabinet  consider- 
ation and  they  just  about  wrecked  the  British 
cabinet  council.  Rt.  hon.  Winston  Churchill, 
then  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  held  out 
for  an  expenditure  on  the  navy  of  £,50 
million  for  the  incoming  fiscal  year.  Some 
of  his  colleagues  were  shocked  almost,  but 
not  quite,  to  the  point  of  resignation,  but 
Churchill  had  his  way.  The  hon.  members 
may  read  the  complete  story  in  an  excellent 
biography  of  Churchill,  page  164,  written 
by  Virginia  Cowles. 

Now  this  sum  of  £50  million,  putting  the 
pound  at  its  old  value  of  approximately  $5, 
is  just  about  the  sum  which  Ontario  is  spend- 
ing yearly  on  highway  construction,  reno- 
vation and  maintenance  and  on  grants  for 
municipal  roads. 

We  can,  of  course,  argue  about  inflation 
and  wage  rates  and  material  costs  and  so  on, 
but  it  says  something  for  Ontario  and  On- 
tario's Department  of  Highways  when  it  is 
pointed  out  that  the  peaceful  expansion  of  a 
great  Ontario  faciUty  is  financially  of  a 
magnitude  equivalent  to  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  British  navy  at  the  height  of  its 
power. 

Then  we  have  the  blanket  criticism  of  our 
educational  system;  the  wholesale  condem- 
nation of  the  teaching  profession  as  being 
lacking  in  proper  qualffications.  We  have 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  new  schools, 
modern  in  the  last  degree.  They  are  built 
not  for  today  nor  for  tomorrow,  but  for 
this  and  coming  generations.  Provincially, 
this  year,  we  are  helping  to  support  and  to 
expand  oiur  school  system  by  grants  to  the 
tune  of  about  $137  million.  Under  a  former 
government— and  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
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(Mr.  Nixon)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Ohver)  can  confirm  what  I  say, 
for  they  were  parties  to  the  poHcy— these 
grants  never  exceeded  about  $8  miUion  a 
year. 

What  actually  is  the  Opposition  policy  on 
education?  We  have  a  suggestion,  not  an 
undertaking,  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  to  have  teachers'  salaries  paid  by  the 
province.  May  I  ask  why?  Why  not  specify 
the  purchase  of  chalk  or  fuel  oil  or  mops  and 
wax  and  dusters  or  any  one  of  a  hundred 
other  items  to  be  paid  for  provincially? 

Just  what  is  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  getting  at?  He  doesn't  like 
bureaucracy.  He  doesn't  like  commission 
government.  Yet  he  proposes  in  effect  to 
curtail  the  authority  of  the  local  school  boards 
and  again,  in  effect,  to  set  up  another 
bureaucracy  to  control  a  special  segment  of 
education  affairs. 

If  the  hon.  member  has  an  earth-shaking 
platform,  if  he  has  constructive  proposals  to 
improve  the  legislative  and  administrative 
policies  and  practices  of  this  government, 
then  by  all  means,  let  us  have  them.  It  is 
much  more  important  for  all  governments, 
for  all  organizations,  for  all  people  in  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  to  direct  their  efforts 
to  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  face 
us  today  than  to  indulge  in  demagoguery 
and  political  opportunism. 

We  are  in  an  era  of  inflation,  here  in 
Ontario,  here  in  Canada,  also  in  the  United 
States  with  which  country  we  have  close 
economic  ties.  We  are  in  danger  of  an 
atomic  cataclysm  which  could  not  only 
destroy  our  basic  freedoms,  yes,  and  our 
people,  but  which  threatens  to  reduce  con- 
tinents, not  alone  countries,  to  barren  wastes 
with  the  destruction  of  all  those  material 
accomplishments  which  we  have  come  to 
regard  as  essentials  in  our  way  of  life. 

I  do  not  intend  to  waste  much  time  on  the 
Challenge  to  Ontario,  a  32-page  package, 
authored  I  presume  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South.  At  any  rate  his  picture  appears 
on  the  cover.  Here  we  have  the  platform  of 
the  socialist  party,  or  the  remaining  fragment 
of  the  socialist  party,  reduced  to  a  member- 
ship of  3  in  this  House  and  to  8  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Here  we  learn,  and  I 
quote,  "Provincial  parks  and  recreation  areas 
will  be  improved  and  increased  in  number." 

I  suggest  that  the  hon.  member  read  an 
address  delivered  by  radio  on  November  21 
last,  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Spooner).  Since  1954,  said  the 
hon.  Minister,  we  have  added  between  40,000 


and  50,000  acres  to  our  parks  system.  In 
1954  the  parks  budget  was  $15,000.  This 
year  it  is  $3  million,  one-third  to  be  devoted 
to  the  acquisition  of  lands  needed  for  expan- 
sion.   I  do  not  need  to  labour  this  subject. 

He  is  going  to  clean  up  the  shortage  of 
hospital  space  and  hospital  personnel.  He 
has  not  heard,  it  appears,  of  the  immense 
increase  in  hospital  accommodation— about 
24,000  added  beds  in  our  general  hospitals 
in  the  last  few  years.  He  has  not  heard  of 
the  new  mental  hospitals  at  Smiths  Falls, 
Port  Arthur,  North  Bay  and  Cedar  Springs, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  massive  additions 
at  Brockville,  Kingston,  Penetanguishene, 
Toronto,  Orillia  and  Hamilton. 

He  is  going  to  increase  everything,  every 
kind  of  allowance  for  everybody.  Never  mind 
taxation;  never  mind  inflation.  He  presents 
31  pages  of  wild  spending,  and  about  3 
sentences  on  the  subject  of  raising  the  neces- 
sary money.  Soak  the  corporations  is  what 
in  effect  he  says,  but  corporations,  as  he 
knows  as  well  as  anybody,  add  taxation  to 
the  cost  of  doing  business  and  this  extra 
cost  they  pass  along  to  the  consumer. 

The  Legislature,  he  says,  must  pass  along 
such  subjects  as  redistribution  to  an  "inde- 
pendent commission."  Candidates  must  give 
a  strict  accounting  for  all  campaign  expenses 
which  must  be  limited.  Too  bad  that 
Diogenes  is  not  around  in  daylight  with  his 
lantern.  His  search  for  an  honest  man  would 
end  on  a  happy  note  when  he  caught  up 
with  the  hon.  member  for  York  South;  beyond 
a  shadow  of  doubt  he  is  the  only  honest 
man  in  Canadian  politics  today. 

My  hon.  friend  has  moved  with  his  soap 
box  into  a  number  of  by-elections.  I  shall 
forebear  to  discuss  the  results.  The  hon. 
member  for  York  South  is  finding  it  most 
difficult  to  fool  even  some  of  the  people  a 
small  part  of  the  time. 

At  the  time  of  the  Korean  armistice,  some 
21  American  war  prisoners  in  the  hands  of 
the  North  Koreans,  actually  the  Chinese, 
elected  to  remain  in  communist  China- 
psychopaths,  collaborators  and  the  like.  Most 
of  them  since  have  one  way  or  another 
managed  to  get  back  to  the  United  States. 
The  latest  to  return  a  few  weeks  ago  referred 
to  his  experiences  and  remarked  that  social- 
ism was  the  first  and  necessary  step  toward 
communism. 

Without  casting  any  aspersions  on  the 
loyalty  of  the  Ontario  socialist,  the  leaders, 
if  not  the  rank  and  file,  know  perfectly  well 
that  unadulterated  socialism  leads  to  dic- 
tatorship, to  a  totalitarian  regime.  And  these 
sociahst   capers   are   hard   to   unscramble   as 
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witness  Great  Britain.  Over  there,  for 
example,  they  nationalized  steel.  The  Con- 
servative government  reversed  the  process. 
Today,  the  socialists  say  the  industry  vidll 
again  be  nationalized  if  they  get  the  chance, 
which  doesn't  appear  to  be  likely. 

We  had  the  insipid  Lord  Attlee  with  us 
a  short  time  ago  hinting  at  a  socialist  Canada. 
He  was  quick  enough  to  grab  a  hereditary 
and,  shall  I  say,  capitalist  title  when  the 
chance  presented  itself.  Then  we  have 
Gaitskell  and  Nye  Bevan,  each  ready  to 
plunge  the  knife  in  the  other's  back  when 
opportunity  offers. 

No,  the  example  of  British  socialism  should 
be  warning  enough  against  any  such  doctrine 
in  this  great  land  of  opportunity.  What  we 
want  in  this  country  is  less,  not  more, 
socialism. 

Let  labour  and  management  work  together 
as  a  team,  not  as  warring  factions.  Let  us 
hear  less  of  the  phrase,  "We  demand"  and 
more  of  the  adage,  "Let  us  sit  down  and 
reason  together."  Get  the  shackles  off  free 
enterprise  so  long  as  free  enterprise  conducts 
itself  in  the  interests  of  the  common  weal. 

I  prefer  at  this  point  to  turn  from  the  life 
and  times  of  the  prophets  of  gloom,  the 
merchants  of  discontent  and  disunity,  and  to 
speak  briefly  of  a  few  items  in  the  massive 
record  of  accomplishment  compiled  by  this 
administration. 

At  the  Ontario  Agricultiural  College  there 
is  a  vast  expansion  of  research  facilities  which 
are  of  very  real  value  to  our  farmers. 

Nearing  completion  at  the  Ontario  Veter- 
inary College  is  a  new  clinical  and  surgical 
building  costing  well  over  $1  million.  This 
rounds  out  the  facilities  of  a  world-famous 
institution,  the  work  of  which  means  addi- 
tional millions  of  dollars  in  the  pockets  of 
our  farmers.  I  need  mention  only  such  meas- 
ures as  the  control  of  brucellosis  and  the 
elimination  of  the  warble  fly.  Such  projects 
often  mean  the  difference  between  a  profit 
and  loss  on  an  Ontario  farm. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  about  300,000  new 
rural  customers  have  been  provided  with 
electric  light  and  power  since  1945. 

The  sale  of  some  28  crops  is  now  managed 
through  marketing  plans.  These  plans  are 
not  all  necessarily  perfect,  but  certainly  they 
are  going  to  work  out  to  the  benefit  of  the 
average  farmer. 

The  3-stage  revision  of  plans  related  to 
education  grants  is  well  under  way.  The 
"growth-need"  factor  is  of  special  importance 
to  our  many  rapidly  expanding  areas  which 
dot  the  province. 


Teachers'  salaries  are  improved;  working 
conditions  are  improved;  facilities  for  teachers' 
training  are  improved.  Certainly  education 
presents  its  problems;  they  are  not  confined 
to  Ontario.  They  are  apparent  in  the  United 
States  to  a  point  undreamed  of  in  this 
province. 

Some  90  per  cent,  of  our  people  are 
enrolled  in  our  plan  of  hospital  insurance. 
There  is  no  rush  to  clog  our  hospitals  because 
of  the  adoption  of  this  great  advance  in  the 
field  of  human  betterment.  The  plan  is 
logical;  the  premiums  are  moderate;  the  plan 
is  well  received  by  our  hospitals,  by  the 
medical  profession  and  by  our  people 
generally. 

Tuberculosis  is  under  control;  we  have  in 
Ontario  the  lowest  tubercular  death  rate  in 
Canada:  4.97  per  100,000  of  population. 
About  600  beds  in  our  sanatoria  are  being 
adapted  to  general  hospital  use. 

The  use  of  Salk  vaccine  is  all  but  elimin- 
ating the  scourge  of  polio.  The  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  has,  in  recent  days, 
announced  the  production  and  the  initial 
distribution  of  a  new  quadruple  vaccine 
designed  to  protect  our  children  from  diph- 
theria, whooping  cough,  tetanus  and  polio. 

The  cancer  research  institute  represents  an 
investment  of  $10  million  by  the  province. 
It  represents,  however,  more  than  this  for  it 
is  the  most  modern  and  well-equipped  centre 
of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

The  $6  million  workmen's  compensation 
hospital  is  the  last  word  in  facilities  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  workmen  injured  in  indus- 
trial and  occupational  accidents. 

The  Department  of  Welfare,  where  the 
rule  of  humanity  transcends  the  practice  of 
bureaucratic  procedure,  spends  $45  million 
a  year  in  the  work  of  helping  those  who 
temporarily  or  permanently  need  state  assis- 
tance. This  is  more  than  the  whole  provincial 
budget  in  days  within  the  memory  of  some 
of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

The  master  plan  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  is  designed  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  population  today  and  20  years 
hence. 

Access  roads  have  been  built,  or  are  being 
constructed,  to  further  the  development  of 
our  timber  and  mineral  resources. 

The  Ontario  portion  of  the  trans-Canada 
highway  is  nearing  completion.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  much  of  the  southern  part 
of  this  route  is  through  a  wild,  rocky  country, 
making  necessary  great  rock  cuts,  major 
bridges,  the  elimination  of  heavy  grades— in 
other  words  it  is  a  massive  pioneering  enter- 
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prise.     It  will   give   a   great   impetus   to   the 
■development  of  the  north. 

Road  subsidies  to  municipalities  this  year 
total  $61  million— a  far  cry  from  the  less 
than  $4  million  a  year  doled  out  by  a  former 
government. 

The  municipalities  this  year  are  aided  by 
subsidies  totalling  about  $260  million— some 
40  per  cent,  of  all  provincial  revenues.  To 
every  $1  raised  municipally,  the  province 
adds  50  cents.  As  intimated  in  the  address 
of  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  aid 
in  this  direction  will  be  subject  to  material 
expansion. 

Education,  and  especially  technical  edu- 
cation, is  and  must  be  the  subject  of  con- 
tinued attention.  Hence  the  expansion  of  our 
technical  schools  and  our  universities.  The 
construction  of  new  quarters  for  the  Ryerson 
Institute,  the  vast  plans  for  the  expansion 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  the  substantial, 
long-range  programme  for  the  expansion  of 
the  University  of  Western  Ontario,  the  growth 
of  the  technical  school  at  the  Lakehead— 
all  are  aided  by  the  guidance  and  the  major 
financial  aid  of  the  provincial  Treasury. 

Let  me  add  this.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  have  man- 
aged an  enormous  programme  of  accomplish- 
ment while  maintaining  a  moderate  scale  of 
taxation. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  con- 
tinually laments  the  growth— and  it  is  a 
moderate  growth— in  the  provincial  debt. 
Now  such  projects  as  highways,  schools, 
mental  hospitals,  public  buildings  of  all 
types— these  are  not  put  in  place  for  today 
nor  the  immediate  tomorrow.  They  are 
constructed  to  serve  this  and  coming  gener- 
ations. Huge  capital  investments  such  as, 
for  example,  new  factories,  new  apartment 
houses,  and  indeed  ordinary  housing— all  these 
in  the  main  come  into  being  through  deben- 
ture borrowing  or  through  ordinary  mortgage 
borrowing. 

Many  of  our  provincial  projects  are  self- 
liquidating.  Many  very  properly  must  be 
paid  for  partly  by  us  and  partly  by  coming 
generations  which  will  make  use  of  them. 
Would  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
have  all  these  projects  paid  for  with  cash 
on  the  barrel  head?  I  don't  think  so;  and  I 
can  readily  imagine  his  roars  at  the  scale  of 
current  taxation  should  any  such  impractical 
scheme  be  devised.  Major  capital  projects 
undertaken  by  this  or  by  any  government  are 
traditionally  paid  for  in  part  through  long- 
t€;rm  financing,  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  knows  it  just  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    know    that   I    voice    the 


sentiments  of  every  hon.  member  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  and  I  hope  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  when  I  express  my  sincere 
appreciation  of  the  type  of  leadership  we  are 
receiving  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  His 
sincerity,  his  vision,  his  drive  and  his  devotion 
to  duty  have  won  for  him  an  honoured  and 
abiding  place  in  the  history  of  this  province. 

His  continued  tenure  of  the  highest  office 
within  the  gift  of  the  people  of  Ontario  has 
not  diminished  his  humbleness  of  mind,  nor 
has  it  lessened  his  ability  to  move  freely 
among  the  common  people  who  appreciate 
his  great  qualities  of  mind  and  heart. 

No  former  Prime  Minister,  no  former 
government,  has  ever  compiled  a  more 
massive  record  of  accomplishments  than  that 
which  we  shall  study  in  coming  weeks.  The 
primary  duty  of  any  administration  is— by 
moderate  and  reasonable  taxation,  by  sound 
administrative  practices,  by  the  provision  of 
facilities,  and  by  the  use  of  foresight— to 
create  a  sound  economic  climate  which  will 
attract  investment  and  which  will  create 
an  atmosphere  wherein  our  free  enterprise 
system  may  best  flourish. 

On  this  basis  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  his  hon.  colleagues  may  view  their  record 
with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  this  record 
will  continue  to  receive  the  endorsement  of 
our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to  second 
the  motion  to  adopt  the  speech  from  the 
Throne,  moved  by  the  hon.  member  for 
London  South. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  you  to  revert  to  orders 
of  the  day  in  order  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  (Mr.  Yaremko)  might  make  the 
statement  that  was  intimated  by  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  earlier  tliis  afternoon? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  there  are  no  objections,  we 
will  revert  to  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  most  hon.  members  of  the 
House  are  aware,  on  Sunday,  February  1, 
1959,  the  regulations  in  respect  to  what  is 
now  commonly  known  as  the  Ontario  point 
system  will  become  effective. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  forward  and  far- 
reaching  steps  to  be  taken  to  insure  highway 
safety.  I  hope  at  a  later  time  to  discuss  very 
fully  in  this  House  the  matter  of  safety  on 
our  highways,  and  all  the  steps  which  have 
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been  taken  by  The  Department  of  Transport 
in  furthering  that  goal. 

Today,  however,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks 
to  the  point  system  and  will  also  refer  to 
the  government  policy  on  the  increase  in 
speed  limits  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on, 
and  an  inter-relationship  with,  the  point 
system. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  on  highway  safety  filed 
in  this  House  on  February  9,  1955.  That 
conunittee  was  an  all-party  committee  set  up 
after  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution 
on  the  motion  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost): 

That  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
be  appointed  to  study  the  problem  of  high- 
way safety  in  all  its  phases,  including  the 
methods  of  accident  prevention  now  in 
general  use,  methods  of  public  education 
and  control  of  traffic,  and  to  examine  and 
consider  any  proposals  designed  to  reduce 
the  number  of  highway  accidents  sub- 
mitted to  the  committee,  and  to  report  on 
methods  for  the  better  control  of  highway 
traffic  in  the  interest  of  greater  public 
safety. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  served  on  that 
committee  under  the  able  leadership  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development 
(Mr.  Nickle).  I  should  like  to  record  the  great 
role  played  by  hon.  members  of  the  Oppo- 
sition in  the  work  of  this  committee,  namely, 
the  hon.  member  for  Brantford  (Mr. 
Gordon),  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont  (Mr. 
Manley),  and  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa 
(Mr.  Thomas).  It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  report  as  filed  by  the 
committee  was  a  unanimous  one.  Recom- 
mendation No.  29  was: 

■_  That  the  department  investigate  the 
advisability  of  introducing  the  demerit 
point  system. 

Last  session,  after  a  full  discussion  in  the 
standing  committee  on  highway  safety,  this 
House  passed  an  amendment  to  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  section  114,  which  provided  that: 
The     Lieutenant-Governor     in     Council 
may    make    regulations    providing    for    a 
demerit  point  system  for  drivers  of  motor 
vehicles,  and  under  such  system  may  pro- 
vide for  the   cancellation   and  suspension 
of  licences,  and  may  require  the  attendance 
of  any   driver   before   any   official   of  the 
department  to  show  cause  why  his  licence 
should  not  be  cancelled  or  suspended. 

Accordingly,  last  November,  regulations 
were  passed  setting  up  the  point  system. 


The  adoption  of  the  point  system  has  met 
with  universal  acceptance  throughout  the 
province.  I  shall  not  read  the  list  of  those 
who  have  indicated  their  approval,  but  they 
cover  in  general  all  the  safety  organizations, 
the  enforcement  agencies,  the  transport  and 
insurance  industries,  and,  in  particular,  the 
press. 

Typical  of  the  approval  is  the  following 
quotation  from  a  letter  from  the  general 
manager  of  the  Ontario  Motor  League.  I 
quote: 

The  Ontario  Motor  League  early  and 
unequivocally  went  on  record  as  favouring 
the  point  system. 

From  the  time  that  a  decision  was  made  to 
adopt  the  point  system,  wide  publicity  has 
been  given  to  it  both  by  the  department  and 
all  those  agencies  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  department  prepared  a  major  advertise- 
ment which  appeared  in  December,  which  I 
am  sure  most  of  the  hon.  members  have  seen, 
as  well  as  the  calendar  cards  and  a  pamphlet 
on  the  system  which  appear  on  the  hon. 
members'  desks  today  in  the  House. 

It  has  been  the  desire  of  the  Department 
to  familiarize  each  and  every  driver  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  with  this  system,  as  it 
may  have  a  direct  bearing  on  his  personal 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day  and  age  there  is 
not  one  of  us  who  is  not  dependent,  either 
for  business  or  pleasure,  upon  a  personal  use 
of  the  motor  vehicle,  and  the  penalty  of 
suspension  can  be  a  very  severe  one.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sure  you  will  then  agree  with 
me  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
each  and  every  one  of  our  more  than  2 
million  licenced  drivers  be  fully  apprised  of 
this  system  and  its  consequences.  In  this  I 
am  sure  that  I  shall  have  the  support  of  each 
and  every  hon.  member  of  this  House. 

I  personally  take  that  position,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  believe  that  education  is  the  very 
basis  of  our  programme  for  highway  safety, 
and  my  belief  in  the  point  system  is  based 
on  its  educational  aspects. 

There  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  anyone 
to  take  people  oflF  the  road.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  our  desire  to  keep  people  on  the 
road.  Our  only  desire  is  that  we  keep  them 
on  the  road  in  safety. 

You  will  note  accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  system  has,  running  through  it, 
featiures  designed  to  bring  about  this 
efiFect.  To  the  good  and  careful  driver, 
the  point  system  will  be  of  no  concern. 
To  the  poor  or  thoughtless  driver,  it  will 
serve    as    a    reminder   for    the    necessity    of 
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improvement  in,  and  constant  attention  to, 
proper  driving  practices.  To  the  chronic 
offender  who  will  not  heed  its  warnings  and 
advice,  its  penalties  should  bring  a  change 
in  driving  habits.  To  all  of  us,  it  will  bring 
more  safety  in  the  use  of  our  great  system 
of  roads  and  highways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  will  refer  to  the  pam- 
phlet and  calendar  card  before  you,  you  will 
see  outlined  the  system,  the  how  of  it  and 
the  why  of  it.    In  brief,  this  is  the  system: 

To  certain  offences  have  been  assigned 
specific  points  varying  from  12  to  2  in  accord- 
ance with  the  department's  experience  be- 
tween the  relationship  of  the  offence  and 
the  probability  of  an  accident  occurring. 
When  a  motorist  has  accumulated  12  points, 
he  will  be  subject  to  a  mandatory  suspension 
for  3  months. 

However,  I  bring  especially  to  your  atten- 
tion that  when  a  driver  has  accumulated  6 
points  he  will  receive  a  letter  from  the 
Ontario  Department  of  Transport  advising 
him  of  his  record  and  asking  him  to  take 
steps  to  improve  his  driving. 

When  9  points  have  been  accumulated, 
the  motorist  will  be  asked  to  attend  an  in- 
formal interview.  At  that  time,  he  may  be 
required  to  undergo  a  re-examination  to 
determine  his  ability  to  drive.  He  may  be 
placed  on  probation  or  have  his  licence 
suspended  if  his  attitude  reflects  indifference 
to  the  responsibilities  of  operating  a  motor 
vehicle. 

Both  of  these  steps  are  directed  to  keep 
the  drivers  on  the  road  but,  as  I  said  before, 
in  safety. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  coiurse  of 
the  introduction  of  the  point  system  a  most 
important  matter  has  arisen.  A  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  has  ruled  that  the 
offence  of  careless  driving,  as  set  out  in 
section  29  of  The  Highway  TraflSc  Act,  and 
which  is  included  in  the  point  system,  and 
for  which  5  points  are  assessed,  is  ultra  vires 
the  province  of  Ontario.  The  decision  has 
been  appealed  by  the  province. 

I  bring  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  number  of  demerit  points  assessed 
under  the  regulations  for  criminal  negli- 
gence is  12.  If  the  court  of  final  disposition 
holds  section  29  to  be  ultra  vires,  no  offence 
would  exist  and  no  points  could  be  recorded 
and  the  regulations  would  have  to  be 
amended  to  delete  the  offence. 

If  a  conviction  for  criminal  negligence 
were  to  be  registered  we  could  not  record 
5  points  instead  of  12  points.  To  do  so 
would  be  creating  a  discretion  in  the  admin- 


istration of  the  system  to  go  behind  the  con"-   ' 
viction  and  assess  the  degree  of  severity  of 
the  offence  which  would  lead  to  great  ine- 
quality in  the  assessment  of  demerit  points 
for  offences  amongst  drivers. 

In  view  of  the  above,  the  regulations  hav|%-? 
been    amended   to   provide   that   convictions  ,; 
will  be  recorded  only  after  March  31,  1959. 
In  the  meantime,  the  department  will  operate 
the  system  on  a  trial  run  basis.    The  depart- 
ment will  note  the  convictions  as  they  have  ' 
throughout  all  the  past  years,  and  will  make  ' 
note  of  the  points,  but  the  count  as  against,  ' 
the   driver   will  be   only   for   those   offenceS'  ' 
occurring    after    March    31    upon    which    4;'' 
conviction  has  been  registered.  "■"'*■ 

The  Department  of  Transport  is  going  to 
take  advantage  of  this  interval.  The  trial 
run  period  will  permit  the  following:        _x;  "« 

It  will  permit  us  to  further  inform'  the 
public  of  the  details  of  the  system.  We 
intend  to  continue  our  educational  pro- 
gramme in  this  regard. 

It  so  happens  that  each  and  every  applicant 
for  the  renewal  of  his  operator's  or  chau- 
ffeur's licence  this  year  is  receiving  the  in- 
formative pamphlet  which  the  hon.  members 
have.  Since  the  expiry  date  of  the  renewal 
of  licences  is  March  18,  we  will  be  assured 
that  by  then  the  vast  bulk  of  our  driver*- - 
will  have  received  direct  information.  >  i 

Further,  it  will  permit  the  department  tx>" ' 
test  out  the  actual  mechanics  of  the  systerri 
and  we  wall  have  the  opportunity  of  taking 
out  any  wrinkles  in  our  procedure. 

It  will  also  give  us  time  to  insure  a  uni-,- 
form  and  fair  reporting  throughout  the 
province.  There  are  presently  some  240 
courts  in  the  province  in  which  such  con- 
victions may  be  registered.  We  wish  to  be 
positive  that  no  unfairness  to  the  driving 
public  is  taking  place  by  complete  reporting 
in  one  area  and  incomplete  reporting  in 
other  areas. 

The  Department  of  Transport  has  under 
consideration  legislation  which  may  be  intro- 
duced this  session,  amending  section  65,  sub- 
section 1,  of  The  Highway  TraflBc  Act  in 
order  to  re-ensure  our  reporting  requirements. 

In  the  meantime,  the  department  will  carry 
out  its  regular  actions  in  respect  of  those 
incurring  conviction. 

As  the  hon.  members  are  well  aware,  there 
are  sections  under  The  Highway  TraflBc  Act 
under  which  the  magistrate  may  impose 
suspension,  and  indeed  there  are  two  sec^ 
tions  under  which  suspensions  are  mandatory. 

For  quite  some  time.  The  Department  of 
Transport  has  been  in  effect  operating  an  - 
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internal  point  system  under  which  it  has 
called  in  drivers  with  bad  records  to  be 
dealt  with.    This  procedure  will  continue. 

An  important  procedure  during  this  interval 
will  be  that  each  and  every  person  convicted 
of  an  offence  will  receive  an  advisory  letter 
from  the  department  bringing  to  his  attention 
the  point  system.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  this  one  item  will  have  a  tremendous 
bearing  on  the  success  of  the  effect  which 
the  point  system  is  planned  to  bring  about. 

I  was  interested  in  the  fact  that  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  point  system  is  in  effect, 
records  show  that  where  such  warning  letters 
were  sent,  in  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  no 
further  action  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  factor  which 
has  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  point  system. 
You  will  have  noted  reports  of  the  govern- 
ment's intention  to  take  some  action  in 
respect  of  speed  limit  increase.  The  following 
is  the  policy  of  the  government  which  will 
be  brought  into  effect: 

MEMORANDUM  RE  SPEED  LIMITS 

1.  That  the  speed  limits  on  certain  portions  of 
the  King's  highways  will  be  increased  to  55  mph 
and  60  mph; 

2.  That  there  will  be  no  blanket  increase  prov- 
ince-wide with  no  selection,  but  that  increases  be 
brought  into  being  in  stages  as  follows: 

First  stage: 

(a)  The  speed  limit  be  raised  to  60  mph  on 
divided  highways  (4-lane:  No.  400,  No.  401,  and 
the  QE)  excepting  therefrom  those  portions  on 
which  50  mph  is  deemed  advisable.  There  should 
be  suflRcient  information  available  to  bring  this 
stage  into  effect  by  April. 

(b)  The  speed  limit  be  raised  to  55  mph  on 
those  stretches  of  other  King's  highways  in  various 
sections  of  Ontario  upon  which  the  increased  speed 
can  be  warranted  by  an  immediate  review  and 
recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  traffic  engineers 
and  the  OPP.  This  can  be  prepared  to  go  into 
effect  on  August  1. 

Note:  The  first  stage  (b)  is  based  upon  the 
following  approach:  Those  stretches  of  highways 
which  clearly  appear  to  be  feasible  for  the  increased 
speeds  should  be  selected  from  the  total  number, 
and  a  review  made  of  them  for  confirmation  of 
their  feasibility.  Accordingly  in  the  first  stage  a 
limited  number  will  be  brought  in  at  one  time. 
The  balance  will  be  brought  in  progressively  under 
stage  2  as  the  studies  proceed. 

Second  stage: 

The  review  should  be  continued  to: 

(a)  bring  into  effect  60  mph  on  those  King's 
highways  (other  than  divided  or  4-lane:  No.  400, 
No.  401,  QE)  dealt  with  in  stage  1(a)  where 
such  a  speed  would  be  warranted; 

(b)  bring  into  effect  55  mph  on  feasible  por- 
tions of  the  remaining  King's  highways. 

The  net  result,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  that 
after  these  steps  are  taken,  there  will  be 
highways  in  Ontario  in  which  the  legal  speed 
limit  will  be  in  excess  of  that  which  exists 
at  the  present  time.  It  would  be  most  unfair 
to  the  drivers  of  the  province  of  Ontario  if 
the  point  system  were  not  to  apply  equally 


and  in  identically  the  same  way  from  the 
start  of  the  point  system  and  from  thereon. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  assess  against  a 
driver  points  for  speeding  over  the  existing 
speed  limit  if  it  tvirns  out,  after  the  changes 
have  been  made,  that  that  limit  will  then  be 
a  legal  one. 

Accordingly,  there  will  be  no  assessment  of 
points  under  item  8  (c)  of  the  regulations 
which  deals  with  the  assessment  of  two 
points  where  the  offence  is  exceeding  the 
speed  limit  by  10  miles  per  hour  or  under 
until  after  August  1,  1959,  at  which  time 
the  reviews  will  have  been  completed  and 
all  the  signing  required  will  have  been 
brought  about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port wishes  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  on  an 
equal  basis  to  all  drivers— each  and  every 
one— because  in  the  final  analysis,  the  penalty 
falls  on  the  individual.  It  will  be  the  inten- 
tion of  the  department  to  act  in  this  way 
consistent  with  our  obligation  to  the  citizens 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  to  attain  that 
ultimate  goal— the  safe  use  of  ovu:  great  net- 
work of  highways. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    May    I    ask   the   hon. 

Minister  why  March  31  was  selected  as 
the  date  for  the  introduction  of  the  demerit 
system? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  have  no  idea  when 
any  decision  will  come  down.  The  first 
thinking  was  that  it  be  extended  until  March 
18,  which  is  the  expiry  date  of  the  renewal 
of  licences. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  by  March  18  we 
can  go  on  this  basis,  that  each  and  every 
driver  who  has  renewed  his  licence  will  have 
received  the  information  pamphlet.  But  for 
the  purpose  of  administration,  it  was  felt 
desirable  to  have  that  fall  at  the  end  of  the 
month  rather  than  during  the  course  of  the 
month. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  is  not  true  that  this 
matter  will  be  pursued  through  the  courts  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  irrespective  of 
what  decision  is  made  in  the  near  future  by 
the  appeal  court? 

Mr.  Yaremko:  This  matter  relates  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General's  branch. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  In 
connection  with  that,  of  course,  at  the  present 
time  the  matter  is  in  front  of  the  court  of 
appeal  for  Ontario.  Now  I  will  not  anticipate 
here  what  that  decision  will  be,  but  of  course, 
if  the  Crown  succeeds  before  this  court  it 
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would  have  its  answer  to  that  point  unless 
the  respondent  should  take  the  case- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Attorney- 
General  knows  exactly  what  I  am  referring 
to.  I  am  referring  to  nothing  more  than  the 
newspaper  comments,  which  have  suggested 
that  this  matter  will  be  pursued  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  by  The  Attorney- 
General's  Department  in  the  event  that  it  does 
not  succeed  at  the  appeal  level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  quite  correct, 
I  would  certainly  think  that  similar  state- 
ments have  been  made  by  the  respondents 
in  the  appeal  court. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that,  therefore,  I  think  it  is  very 
likely  that  this  very  serious  matter  will  be 
pursued  to  the  highest  court  in  the  land, 
and  I  am  wondering  whether  there  is  any 
reasonable  expectation  of  finality  by  March 
31,  1959. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  get  a  decision  before  that  time.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  the  appeal  court  of  Ontario 
will,  I  expect,  render  a  decision  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  I  think  that  is  all  that  we  are 
concerned  with  at  the  moment.  We  will 
have  to  deal  with  the  situation  as  it  is  found 
to  be  after  receiving  that  decision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  have  no  assurance  that  the  accused  in  this 
particular  case  would  necessarily  carry  this 
case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  I  have 
no  knowledge  about  that.  In  fact  it  was 
almost  intimated  to  me  that  perhaps  he  ought 
to  be  helped  in  the  litigation  up  to  this  point, 
which  I  might  say  for  the  information  of 
the  House,  has  certainly  not  been  done. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  any- 
one knowing  about  procedures  before  a  law 
court  knows  very  well— and  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  knows— that  I  am  not 
being  factitious  or  facetious  about  it  when  I 
suggest  that  the  probability,  the  great  prob- 
ability is,  that  this  matter  will  not  be  final- 
ized before  March  31.  And  the  probability 
is  in  fact,  that  if  it  ever  does  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  some  6  or  8 
months  will  elapse  before  a  final  decision 
is  reached. 

Now,  I  wonder  whether  the  province 
should  be  put  to  the  expense  of  continuing 
this  system  in  the  experimentation  stage,  to 
which  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  has 
made  reference,  for  the  indefinite  period  of 
time?  I  can  appreciate  the  worthwhileness 
of  a  trial  run,  but  I  doubt  the  worthwhileness 


of  an  indefinite  trial  run  which  I  suggest  is 
the  more  probable  thing  that  will  happen. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  that  section 
29  by  itself  would  not  make  or  break  the 
system,  and  I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister's 
statement  and  the  dates  given  by  him  are 
dates  that  are  thoroughly  justifiable. 

Again,  I  want  to  repeat  that  I  do  not 
share  the  pessimism  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  at  all.  I  anticipate  that  there 
is  a  very  good  chance  that  by  March  31, 
there  will  be  finality  in  this  review. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  a  couple  of  questions? 

Will  the  accumulation  of  demerit  points 
arise  from  convictions  only  within  the  prov- 
ince, or  is  there  a  registration  of  convictions 
that  a  resident  of  the  province  might  have 
against  him  anywhere  throughout  the  North 
American  continent? 

And  in  reverse,  what  is  the  application  of 
the  demerit  system  on  tourists,  if  any? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  In  respect  of  the 
offences  committed  by  a  resident,  that  is,  by 
a  driver  licenced  by  the  province  of  Ontario, 
in  some  other  jurisdictions,  that  is  covered  in 
the  regulations  as  follows: 

Where  a  resident  of  Ontario  is  convicted 
or  forfeits  bail  in  any  other  province  of 
Canada  or  in  one  of  the  United  States 
of  America  for  an  offence  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  registrar,  is  in  substance  and 
effect  equivalent  to  an  offence  for  which 
points  would  be  recorded  upon  conviction 
in  Ontario,  the  registrar  may  record  the 
demerit  points  for  the  conviction  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  the  conviction  had 
been  made  or  the  bail  forfeited  in  Ontario 
for  the  equivalent  offence. 

Actually  we  are  concerned  about  the 
driving  attitude  of  Ontario  motorists.  As  to 
tourists,  that  would  depend  upon  the  law  of 
the  relevant  states.  There  are  now  some 
20  jurisdictions  which  have  in  some  manner 
the  point  system.  I  do  not  know  in  detail 
the  provisions  of  those  20  jurisdictions.  This 
is  not  to  imply  that  people  from  outside  of 
Ontario  do  not  have  to  abide  by  our  laws; 
there  are  other  provisions  in  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act  which  will  continue  to  take  care 
of  them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  whether  any  demerits  may 
be  recorded  by  any  person  or  agency  other 
than  a  magistrate  or  official  of  the  coiurt? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  would  say  the  proce- 
dure is  this: 

It  is  the  magistrate  who  hears  the  case  and 
registers  the  conviction.  The  covirt  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  points  at  all.  They 
register  the  conviction  and  then  it  is  reported 
in  accordance  with  the  reporting  system 
which  has  been  going  on  since  1930,  I  may 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  now  will  be  brought 
into  a  completely  good  order  across  the 
province. 

The  magistrates  have  been  advised  of  this, 
they  have  assured  us  of  their  co-operation. 

All  that  happens  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  magistrate  is  that  he  will  register  the 
conviction  and  then  the  court  will  forward 
notice  of  that  conviction  to  the  department. 

It  is  in  the  department  that  the  points  will 
be  assessed  in  accordance  with  the  schedule 
set  up  in  the  regulations  and  which  is 
reproduced  actually  only  in  rather  a  draft 
form,  in  the  pamphlet,  to  make  it  as  easy  as 
possible  for  the  travelling  public  to  under- 
stand. 

I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
will  recognize  that  were  we  to  hand  out  the 
regulations  as  Gazetted,  some  people  might 
find  difficulty  in  understanding  them.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  tried  to  simplify  the  procedure 
in  order  that  people  will  understand  the 
system  and  also,  as  I  said  before,  its 
consequences. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No  person  other  than 
a  magistrate  is  permitted  to  actually  record  a 
violation  that  will  have  the  eflFect  of  adding 
to  the  demerit  system  of  any  particular 
driver? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Whatever  covirt  has 
jurisdiction;  it  need  not  necessarily  be  the 
magistrate,  it  could  be  a  county  court  judge 
in  sessions,  I  believe.  Also,  I  believe,  it 
could  be  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Gourt 
trying,  for  example,  a  case  of  criminal 
negligence. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No  police  officer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No  police  officer,  no. 
This  is  strictly  done  by  the  magistrates  who 
record  the  conviction,  and  then  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  assesses  the  points  against 
the  particular  conviction  on  the  driving 
record  of  the  motorist. 

„■  Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  the  increased 
speed  limits,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  would  answer  my  question: 


I  have  always  been  under  the  impression 
that  one  of  the  great  killers  on  the  highways 
is  too  much  speed.  We  are  going  too  fast.  I 
have  mentioned  that  before.  And  I  wonder 
just  what  were  the  reasons  behind  the  neces- 
sity for  increasing  the  speed  on  the  highways? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  rather  accepted  by  the  public,  or  a 
great  many,  that  speeds  are  the  factor  in 
accidents.  Experience  has  proven  otherwise. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  conditions;  invariably 
it  is  speed  in  conjunction  with  some  other 
oflFence  which  brings  about  the  accident. 

Now,  in  Ontario  there  has  been  no  revision 
of  the  speed  limits  since,  I  believe,  the  year 
1937.  I  think  all  hon.  members  of  this  House 
will  agree  that  since  that  time  in  respect  of 
both  the  vehicles,  and  certainly  a  great  many 
portions  of  our  highways,  the  standard  has 
increased  tremendously.  The  increases  which 
we  contemplate  are  not  even  as  high  as  the 
speed  limits  which  have  been  adopted  by 
other  jurisdictions  with,  I  think,  no  better 
highways,  perhaps  not  as  good,  and  about  the 
same  vehicles. 

We  think  that  our  speeds  should  be  real- 
istic. Experience  has  shown  that  when 
drivers  are  careful,  that  when  they  travel  at 
this  speed— which  we  have  found  to  be  the 
speed  people  will  travel  on  certain  highways 
—if  it  is  only  the  speed  which  is  involved 
and  no  other  factor,  it  is  a  safe  driving  speed. 

I  remind  the  hon.  member  that  these  speeds 
would  be  increased  only  on  those  sections  of 
our  highways,  both  the  divided  highways  and 
the  other  King's  highways,  after  review  has 
been  made  by  The  Department  of  Highways 
and  the  traffic  engineers  of  the  Ontario 
provincial  police. 

I  think  that  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
in  travelling  through  the  province  of  Ontario 
will,  in  the  course  of  their  own  personal 
experience,  have  seen  and  driven  on  high- 
ways on  which  they  would  feel  that  a  speed 
limit  of  55  or  60  miles  would  be  a  proper 
speed,  provided  of  course  they  adhered  to 
the  other  regulations  as  set  down  in  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  well  remember  when  the  highway  safety 
committee  met,  discussing  this  very  question 
of  increasing  the  speed  limit  on  the  highway. 
Frankly,  I  was  opposed  to  that.  It  was  rather 
controversial  before  the  committee  and  fin- 
ally resolved  itself  in  this  way,  that  the  au- 
thority would  be  left  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

Now  I  think  we  should  take  a  very  good 
look   at   this   because   information   was   laid 
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before  the  committee,  first  by  the  provincial 
poUce,  who  said  that  they  allow  a  latitude 
of  maybe  two  or  three  miles  over  the  50 
miles  and  according  to  engineering  infor- 
mation the  speedometer  is  set  ratlier  low— 
another  two  or  three  miles  below  the  actual 
speed  one  is  travelhng— so  therefore  one  can 
travel  up  to  55  or  56  miles  an  hour  without 
being  prosecuted. 

Now  I  maintain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  is 
fast  enough  on  our  highways,  and  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  take  a  real  good 
look  at  this  one.  I  think  that,  going  at  a  speed 
limit  of  60  miles  an  hour  before  you  are 
prosecuted,  you  are  actually  travelling  about 
65,  and  I  think  that  is  far  too  fast, 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
already  had  some  experience  in  the  prov- 
ince. Those  hon.  members  who  have  trav- 
elled on  that  section  of  No.  401  in  the 
London  area,  know  that  at  the  present  time 
there  is  a  speed  limit  of  60  mph  in  effect 
at  this  very  moment,  and  has  been  I  believe 
since  that  section  of  No.  401  was  opened. 
Also,  on  highway  No.  400,  on  which  the 
first  increase  was  made,  there  is  a  speed  limit 
of  55  miles  per  hour,  and  our  experience 
in  that  regard  has  been  good. 

I  can  tell  the  hon.  member  that  a  great 
factor  which  enters  into  highway  safety  is 
proper  enforcement,  and  one  of  the  things  is 
to  have  a  law  which  is  reasonable  and  realistic 
so  that  it  can  be  enforced.  Now  this  may  be 
difficult  in  certain  situations,  but  I  think  our 
goal  should  be  to  make  the  law,  always 
keeping  the  safety  factor  in  mind,  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  enforced  as  a  reasonable 
and  a  realistic  law.  That  approach  has  also 
been  taken. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  there 
is  an  anticipated  differential  between  pass- 
enger  cars    and   large   commercial   vehicles? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  there  is.  For 
the  information  of  the  hon.  member,  the 
thinking  is  in  this  regard. 

It  has  not  yet  been  finalized  but  will  be, 
that  on  divided  highways— that  is,  where  the 
speed  limits  will  be  raised  to  60  miles  an 
hour— there  will  in  all  probability  be  a  differ- 
ential of  5  miles.  For  the  trucks  it  will  be 
55  miles  per  hovir,  and  for  motor  vehicles  it 
will  be  60. 

In  respect  of  the  King's  highways,  where 
the  speed  limit  will  be  55  miles,  that  will  be 
the  same  for  both   automobiles   and   trucks. 

The  reasoning  is  this,  that  one  of  the  major 
factors  in  accidents,  one  of  the  main  traffic 


hazards,  is  in  passing.  On  divided  highways 
there  is  less  hazard  in  passing,  and  the  drivers 
of  the  automobiles  can  quite  readily  pass 
trucks  without  getting  into  any  difficulty. 

However,  if  we  were  to  have  a  differential 
on  the  ordinary  King's  highways  undivided, 
if  we  were  to  have  cars  going  faster  than 
the  trucks,  there  would  be  a  continuous, 
shall  I  say  compulsion,  on  the  motorist's 
part  to  pass  the  truck  and  that  is  where  the 
danger  lies.  So  it  may  very  well  be  that 
those  two  speeds  will  be  equal,  the  trucks 
and  cars  going  at  55  to   eliminate  passing. 

I  may  say  that  introduction  of  a  differential 
will  be  made  on  those  highways  where  it  is 
deemed  proper  and  safe  to  do  so. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  the  hon.  members  may 
underscore  this  in  the  statement  made  by  the 
hon.  Minister,  that  these  speed  limits  of  60 
miles  an  hour  on  divided  highways  do  not 
necessarily  apply  everywhere  on  divided 
highways,  only  that  portion  of  highways  that 
have  been  assessed  as  proper  areas  to  travel 
at  that  speed. 

Tliis  is  also  true  of  om  King's  highways 
system,  the  single  lane  system.  It  should  be 
by  no  means  taken  that  55  miles  an  hovir 
will  be  the  speed  permitted  generally  on 
these  highways,  only  on  the  portion  of  the 
highways  where  such  a  speed  can  be  safely 
attained. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas) 
of  course  is  quite  familiar  with  highway  No. 
401  between  Newcastle  and  Scarborough, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  I  travel  that  highway 
very  much  myself.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  speed  limit  on  that  divided  highway 
should  not  be  increased,  but  I  think  the 
hon.  member  would  agree  that,  where  that 
highway  passes  through  a  portion  of  Oshawa, 
the  speed  limit  should  be  reduced,  it  perhaps 
might  be  reduced  even  below  50  miles  an 
hour  at  some  points,  but  at  other  points 
a  higher  speed  limit  would  be  permitted. 

I  think  that  very  much  of  this  depends 
upon  the  proper  signing  of  the  highway. 
There  are  many  places  on  our  highways  in 
Ontario  where  we  could  improve  signing.  I 
myself  know  of  a  number  of  places  on  the 
ordinary  King's  highway,  that  is  the  highway 
on  which  traffic  passes  on  the  one  right-of- 
way,  where  you  come  to  a  30-mile  area  and, 
actually  speaking,  persons  not  famihar  with 
that  highway  could  be  on  that  30-mile  area 
before  they  know  it.  I  think  it  is  the  part 
of  good  highway  administration  and  traffic 
management  to  have  a  sign  before  you  arrive 
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at  the  point,  advising  that  you  are  approach- 
ing a  30-mile  area.  Then  drivers  who  are 
not  famihar  with  it  are  warned  of  the 
situation. 

In  doing  those  things,  we  can  very  much 
improve  traffic  conditions  in  Ontario.  If  we 
take  the  highway  from  highway  No.  35  run- 
ning from  Lindsay  and  Peterborough  South,  or 
highway  No.  12  which  runs  through  a  portion 
of  my  hon.  friend's  riding,  actually  speaking 
on  very  large  portions  of  those  highways,  50 
miles  an  hour  is  fast  enough  in  my  estimation. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  not  any  com- 
parison between  those  roads  and  say  high- 
way No.  401,  and  I  tliink  it  is  a  sensible  thing 
to  assess  these  portions  of  the  road,  and  in 
so  doing,  we  add  to  the  safety  factor  from 
this  standpoint— a  person  driving  on  those 
vast  stretches  of  highway  No.  401,  probably 
at  the  present  time  drives  at  60  miles  an 
hour,  and  then  gets  on  the  other  highway  and 
continues  at  that  speed. 

I  think  it  is  the  part  of  good  administration 
and  good  sense  to  mark  highways  very  care- 
fully, and  that  is  the  purpose  of  deferring 
the  point  system  as  regards  the  more  minor 
infractions    of   speed    limits   until    August    1. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  this  trial  run  may  be  one 
of  the  best  educational  features  we  could 
possibly  have.  I  look  on  the  trial  run  with 
a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  myself,  and  think 
that  it  gives  the  opportunity  of  educating 
people  in  this  new  system  without  penalizing 
them. 

Our  people  in  this  province  want  safety 
measures,  they  want  safety  on  our  highways, 
and  at  the  present  time  we  have  had  upwards 
of  1,000  people  killed  on  our  highways  each 
year  with  tremendous  damage  to  individuals 
by  way  of  injuries  to  say  nothing  of  the 
property  damage. 

In  instituting  this  system  it  is  a  great 
reform,  but  one  of  the  things  we  want  to 
do,  that  all  of  us  want  to  do,  is 
this-to  bring  the  public  along  so  that  they 
regard  it  as  a  fair  institution.  If  there  are 
things  that  are  vmfair,  and  inequities  and 
inequalities  which  come  out  in  the  first 
instance  then  the  feeling  grows  that  there  is 
an  injustice  in  the  situation,  and  therefore 
you  do  not  get  public  co-operation.  I  would 
far  rather  run  a  trial  period,  and  if  it  so 
turns  out  that  this  matter  of  the  careless 
driving  section,  and  the  criminal  negligence 
section  is  not  settled,  as  we  hope  it  will 
reasonably  be  by  March  31,  at  that  time 
we  can  perhaps  assess  other  ways  of  dealing 
with  it. 

I    did    discuss    with    the    hon.    Attorney- 


General  (Mr.  Roberts)  the  matter  that  at 
that  time,  if  it  were  not  settled,  perhaps 
the  points  on  criminal  negligence  could  be 
reduced  to  5  points. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  points  out  that  in  the  criminal  code 
there  is  a  mandatory  suspension  of  the  licence 
for  that  particular  offence.  It  might  be  that 
in  our  assessment  it  would  be  put  at  5  points 
until  either  the  law  is  clarified  or  we  are 
able  to  devise  a  substitute  for  that  section— 
which  might  not  be  possible— or  until  the 
federal  Parliament  in  its  wisdom— and  we 
would  hope  that  they  would  act  very 
quickly— would  substitute  a  section  for  our 
section  which  has  been  declared  invalid, 
provided  the  courts  continue  that  injunction. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  will 
recollect  that  there  was  a  reckless  driving 
section  in  the  federal  criminal  code  which  was 
removed  in  the  last  revision,  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  provinces  had  a  similar  section 
in  most  cases  in  their  highway  traffic  codes 
or  Acts.  They  took  it  out.  If  ours  is  taken 
out  by  the  result  of  this  decision,  then  we 
would  hope  that  they  would  revert. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  reminds  me  that 
hon.  Mr.  Garson,  tiien  Minister  of  Justice  in 
the  House  of  Commons  when  that  section  was 
taken  out  two  or  three  years  ago,  said  that 
this  area  was  open  to  the  provinces.  That  is 
something  these  federal  people  gave  us  and 
now  it  is  taken  away  from  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  the  adjourrmient 
of  the  House,  may  I  say  that  tomorrow  we 
propose  to  proceed  with  tlie  introduction  of 
bills.  There  were  a  large  number  of  bills 
on  hand  to  be  introduced  today,  but  it  would 
take  a  very  considerable  amount  of  time. 
Tomorrow  is  necessarily  a  day  upon  which 
there  is  not  too  much  action,  imless  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
or  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  think  something  up  in  the  meantime. 
We  will  meet  tomorrow  at  2  o'clock  and 
there  will  be  the  introduction  of  bills. 

It  is  proposed  on  Monday  to  table  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  labour 
relations,  and  at  that  time  the  hon.  members 
of  the  committee  will  feel  free,  of  course, 
to  comment  on  the  contents  of  that  very 
important  report,  which  will  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  hon.  members  at,  I  hope,  3  o'clock  on 
Monday  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.25  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  your  permission  to  proceed 
with  the   statement  which  I  wish  to  make. 
It    is    really   for    clarification    or,    to    use    an 
expression  that  is  commonly  used  here,  tidy- 
ing up.    On  Thursday  of  this  week  1  handed 
to  the  press  gallery  a  statement  which  I  will 
read  now  for  the  record.   It  reads  as  follows: 
The    hon.    Charles    Daley,    Minister    of 
Labour  in  tlie  Ontario  provincial  cabinet, 
chairman   of   the    Niagara   parks    commis- 
sion, announced  today  that  the  bridge  com- 
mission   has    completed     its     negotiations 
begun  in  1953  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
Whirlpool     Rapids     and     the     Lewiston- 
Queenston  bridges. 

EflFective  January  28,  1959,  these  two 
bridges  will  be  operated  by  the  Niagara 
Falls  bridge  commission  in  conjunction 
with  the  famous  Rainbow  Bridge  which  the 
commission  built  in  1940. 

Chairman  Daley  stated  that  tlie  purpose 
of  these  acquisitions  was  the  first  step  in 
the  long-range  constructive  programme, 
approved  by  the  state  of  New  York  and 
the  province  of  Ontario,  which  would 
eventuate  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
bridge  at  Queenston-Lewiston  in  the  near 
future. 

He  emphasized  that  when  the  com- 
mission programme  was  completed,  bridge 
facihties  for  the  travelling  public,  and 
especially  the  local  and  commuting  public 
using  the  facilities,  would  be  superior  to 
that  of  any  other  conununity  on  inter- 
national borders. 

Chairman  Daley  stated  diat  the  price 
paid  was  $3.23  million  for  the  Whirlpool 
Bridge  and  $400,030  for  the  Queenston- 
Lewiston  Bridge.  The  combined  annual 
gross  revenue  of  all  3  projects  is  in  excess 
of  $1.3  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  presented  this 
statement  to  the  press,  I  was  disturbed  at  a 
headline  in  this  morning's  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  which  reads:  Ontario  Buys  Niagara 
Bridges  for  $3,660,000. 


This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  erroneous  and  mis- 
leading, so  that  for  the  information  of  this 
House  I  would  like  to  put  the  following 
statement  into  the  record. 

This  commission,  meaning  of  course,  the 
Niagara  Falls  bridge  commission,  was  created 
by  an  Act  of  the  United  States  Congress 
approved  June  16,  1938  and  consists  of  8 
members,  4  members  of  which  are  appointed 
by  the  province  of  Ontario  and  4  members 
by  the  state  of  New  York.  Revenue  bonds 
in  the  amount  of  $4  million  were  issued  to 
finance  the  retirement  of  the  outstanding 
bonds  on  the  Rainbow  Bridge— of  which 
all  but  $800,000  has  been  paid  ofF-and  to 
provide  funds  to  purchase  the  Whirlpool 
Rapids  and  Queenston-Lewiston  bridges. 

These  bonds  are  charged  against  the  bridge 
revenues  only,  and  constitute  no  liability  on 
the  part  of  any  citizen  of  tlie  province  of 
Ontario  or  the  state  of  New  York,  but  are 
entirely  dependent  upon  the  revenues  from 
the  users  of  the  bridge. 

Negotiations  and  investigations  have  been 
carried  on  since  1953  in  connection  with  tlie 
proposed  acquisition  of  these  two  bridges. 
The  commission's  consulting  engineers,  Harv- 
esty  and  Hanover,  and  the  engineering  firm 
of  Parkes,  Whickerhoff  and  Macdonald,  have 
inspected  both  bridges  and  in  both  cases, 
report  both  bridges  to  be  in  good  physical 
condition. 

A  traffic  and  earning  study  and  report 
was  made  by  the  engineering  firm,  Cloverdale 
and  Colpitts,  as  well  as  investigation  by  this 
commission's  own  management.  Also  the 
bankers,  from  whom  we,  the  bridge  commis- 
sion, are  securing  the  funds,  deemed  the  pur- 
chase price  to  be  a  most  satisfactory  one  in 
view  of  the  revenue  derived  from  these  pro- 
jects. 

The  solicitors  for  the  commission,  Orr, 
Bridges  and  Orr  on  the  American  side,  and 
McCarthy  and  McCarthy  on  the  Canadian 
side,  as  well  as  the  commission's  auditors, 
have  supervised  and  approved  all  negotiations. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  no  deal  ever  received  more  careful  and 
time-consuming  study,  lasting  nearly  6  years. 

Nothing  was  left  to  guesswork.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  under  this  same  system 
the    Rainbow    Bridge    commission    has    paid 
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oflF  $4.7  million  which  has  enabled  the  com- 
mission to  acquire  these  further  additions 
to  the  system. 

A  joint  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Frost) 
and  Governor  Harriman  of  New  York.  Our 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  committee,  and  Gover- 
nor Harriman's  committee,  and  the  consulting 
engineers,  traffic  engineers  and  our  own 
management  all  reported  favourably  on  the 
acquisition  of  these  two  bridges  and  a  long 
range  planning  set-up  contemplated  to  cope 
with  tlie  increasing  traffic  between  Canada 
and  the   United   States. 

Having  in  mind  that  millions  of  tourists 
cross  the  bridge  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  provide 
a  great  source  of  revenue  for  our  tourist 
industry,  it  must  be  remembered  that  upon 
tlie  final  retirement  of  the  bonds  these  bridges 
revert  to  the  state  of  New  York  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  or  the  proper  authority  in 
Canada.  This  scheme  is  a  great  co-operative 
effort  between  Ontario  and  the  state  of  New 
York,  working  together  for  the  betterment 
of  border-crossing  facilities  and  the  develop- 
ment and  interest  of  the  people  of  both 
countries. 

While  it  is  not  important,  other  than  to 
illustrate  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  American 
representatives  to  co-operate,  leading  Ameri- 
cans have  asked  me  to  continue  as  chairman 
for  a  second  term,  something  that  has  not 
been  done  since  the  days  of  the  construction 
of  the  Rainbow  Bridge,  as  the  policy  has 
been  to  alternate  the  chairman  yearly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought,  in  view  of  the 
press  release  which  I  believe  left  a  wrong 
impression  in  tlie  minds  of  a  great  many 
people,  that  I  should  make  this  statement 
to  assure  the  people  of  Ontario  that  they 
have  no  financial  responsibility  in  any  regard 
in  this  matter.     Thank  you. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  I  just  add  to  what  the  hon. 
Minister  has  said.  The  newspaper  item 
would  make  it  appear  that  these  bridges  had 
been  purchased  by  Ontario. 

Now,  that  is  perhaps  an  understandable 
error  arising  from  this  fact,  that  an  Ontario 
Minister  happens  to  be  the  chairman  of  the 
international  board  which  deals  with  these 
matters. 

I  might  just  explain  to  the  House  the  back- 
ground of  this.  This  commission,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  said,  was 
formed  in  1938.  The  hon.  member  for  Brant 
(Mr.  Nixon)  will  recollect  the  formation  of 
this  commission  and  what  happened  was  the 
subject  of  a  very  great  deal  of  controversy. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  one  of  the 
prime  reasons  for  controversy  between  the 
late  Mr.  Hepburn,  then  Premier  of  Ontario 
and  the  late  Mr.  King,  then  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members 
that  I  shall  do  my  very  best  to  see  that  this 
present  situation  does  not  create  any  rift 
between  the  government  of  Ontario  and  the 
government  of  Canada. 

But  I  can  say  there  are  complications  in 
the  matter  which  I  might  explain  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House. 

The  commission  was  formed  with  4  mem- 
bers from  each  side.  Now,  I  think  the  Act 
itself  is  an  Act  of  the  government  of  Canada 
and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  4  members  are  nominated  by  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  the  state  of  New  York.  I  saw 
Governor  Harriman  on  a  number  of  occasions 
concerning  our  joint  problems  in  that  area, 
and  also  Mr.  Robert  Moses  who  has  charge 
of  the  American  plans  on  their  side.  The 
last  conversation,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  at 
the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
development  last  September. 

Negotiations  themselves  were  carried  on 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  as  chairman 
of  the  Niagara  Parks  commission,  and 
it  was  in  that  capacity  that  there  was 
an  alternating  chairmanship  between  the 
Ontario  side  and  the  New  York  side.  But 
other  negotiations  were  carried  on  by  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan),  and 
a  committee  of  hon.  Ministers  who  were  deal- 
ing with  planning  on  the  Ontario  side,  with 
Mr.  Mo.ses  and  Governor  Harriman  and  his 
committee— and  now  I  assume  Governor 
Rockefeller— planning  on  the   other   side. 

But  the  interesting  point  arising  is  this— 
and  this  is  one  of  the  points  of  dispute  of 
years  ago  and  is  still  unsettled  but  I  hope 
that  it  will  be  settled— the  federal  Act,  and 
I  think  the  Act  of  the  American  Congress, 
provides  that  the  reversion  of  the  bridge  or 
bridges  when  they  are  paid  for  is  to  the 
state  of  New  York  and  to  the  province  of 
Ontario,  or  to  such  other  proper  authority 
as  may  be  designated.  That  is  the  wording 
of  the  statute. 

That  matter  has  never  been  cleared  up. 
We  are  negotiating  at  the  present  time  to 
have  that  item  cleared  so  that  there  could  be 
a  reversion  to  such  authority  as  the  province 
of    Ontario    would    designate. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  says,  there 
is  no  Ontario  money  in  this.  It  is  entirely 
financed  by  revenue  bonds  without  any 
guarantee  from  either  the  state  or  the  prov- 
ince—but there  is  a  reversion  to  the  proper 
authority. 
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We  would  like  to  see  that  cleared  up.  It 
not  only  applies  to  this  new  bridge  but  applies 
to  the  Rainbow  Bridge  and  I  think  it  also 
applies  to  the  Peace  Bridge. 

Those  things,  of  course,  will  be  taken  care 
of  I  hope  in  the  course  of  timCj  but  it  was 
over  that  question  of  reversion  that  the 
famous  incident  "For  Whom  the  Bell  Tolls", 
Ontario  version,  came  about,  and  the  inscrip- 
tion in  connection  with  the  part  that  Mr. 
Mackenzie  King  played  was  removed  from 
the  bill— not  by  this  government  or  its  prede- 
cessors but  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
break  in  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
government  of  Mr.  Hepburn  and  the  opposite 
number  at  Ottawa. 

That  is  the  background  of  the  situation 
and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
was  quite  correct  in  pointing  out  that  the 
purchase  of  those  bridges  did  not  involve 
the  use  of  any  money  or  any  guarantee  on 
the  part  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Presenting  petitions. 
Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

The  Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following 
petition  has  been  presented: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of  Teck 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  it 
to  fluoridate  its  water  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports  by  com- 
mittees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  J.  M.  Chaput, 
from  the  select  committee  appointed  to  pre- 
pare the  lists  of  members  to  compose  the 
standing  committees  of  the  House,  presents 
the  committee's  report  as  follows: 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
standing  committees  ordered  by  the  House 
be  composed  as  follows: 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South),  Auld, 
Belisle,  Boyer,  Brunelle,  Child,  Connell, 
Edwards,  Fullerton,  Gomme,  Guindon,  Hall, 
Hamilton,  Hanna,  Herbert,  Innes,  Janes, 
Johnston  (Parry  Sound),  Johnston  (Simcoe 
Centre),  Johnston  (Carleton),  Kennedy, 
Lavergne,  Letherby,  Lyons,  MacDonald, 
Mackenzie,  MacNaughton,  Manley, 
Morningstar,  Murdoch,  Myers,  McNeil, 
Nixon,  Oliver,  Parry,  Price  (Hastings  East), 
Rankin,  Root,  Sandercock,  Scott,  Spence, 
Stewart  (Middlesex  North),  Sutton,  Whicher, 
Whitney,   Wintermeyer— 46. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  CONSERVATION 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South),  Belisle, 
Brunelle,  Cowling,  Elliott,  Gisborn,  Gordon, 
Griesinger,  Guindon,  Hamilton,  Hall,  Innes, 
Jackson,  Janes,  Johnston  (Carleton),  Kennedy, 
Lavergne,  Letherby,  Lewis,  MacDonald, 
Mackenzie,  MacNaughton,  Manley, 
Mapledoram,  Monaghan,  Murdoch,  Myers, 
McNeil,  Oliver,  Price  (Hastings  East),  Root, 
Rowntree,  Sandercock,  Spence,  Stewart 
(Middlesex  North),  Stewart  (Parkdale),  Sutton, 
Wintermeyer— 38. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to  con- 
sist of  5  members. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

Messrs.  Auld,  Beckett,  Boyer,  Brunelle, 
Chaput,  Child,  CoUings,  Cowling,  Davies, 
Edwards,  Fishleigh,  Graham,  Griesinger, 
Guindon,  Jackson,  Innes,  Janes,  Johnston 
(Simcoe  Centre),  Johnston  (Carleton),  JoUey, 
Kerr,  Lavergne,  Lawrence,  Letherby,  Mac- 
Donald, MacNaughton,  Maloney,  Monaghan, 
Mapledoram,  Morin,  Morrow,  Murdoch, 
Myers,  McNeil,  Oliver,  Parry,  Price  (Hastings 
East),  Price  (St.  David),  Rankin,  Reaume, 
Spence,  Stewart  (Middlesex  North),  Thomas, 
Whicher,  Wintermeyer,  Worton,  Wren- 47. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GAME  AND  FISH 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South),  Belisle, 
Boyer,  Brunelle,  Chaput,  Child,  Connell, 
Cowling,  Elliott,  Fullerton,  Gisborn,  Gordon, 
Guindon,  Hall,  Hamilton,  Herbert,  Innes, 
Jackson,  Johnston  (Parry  Sound),  Johnston 
(Simcoe  Centre),  Johnston  (Carleton),  JoUey, 
Kerr,  Lavergne,  Lawrence,  Letherby,  Lewis, 
Lyons,  MacDonald,  Mackenzie,  Manley, 
Mapledoram,  Morningstar,  Morrow,  Murdoch, 
Myers,  McNeil,  Nixon,  Noden,  Rankin,  Price 
(Hastings  East),  Sandercock,  Scott,  Spence, 
Stewart  (Middlesex  North),  Sutton,  Thomas, 
Whicher,   Whitney,  Wintermeyer,  Wren— 51. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 

COMMITTEE   ON   GOVERNMENT 
COMMISSIONS 

Messrs.  Auld,  Beckett,  Chaput,  Child, 
Cowling,  Fishleigh,  Frost  (Bracondale), 
Graham,  Grossman,  Griesinger,  Guindon, 
Hall,  Jackson,  Janes,  Johnston  (Carleton), 
Johnston  (Parry  Sound),  Jolley,  Kerr,  Lewis, 
Macaulay,  MacDonald,  Morrow,  Murdoch, 
McNeil,    Nixon,    Noden,    Oliver,    Price    (St. 
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David),      Reaume,      Rowntree,      Sandercock, 
Sutton,  Whicher,  Whitney,  Wintermeyer— 35. 
The    quorum    of    the    said    committee    to 
consist  of  5  members. 

COMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH 

Messrs.  Auld,  Boyer,  Brunelle,  Child, 
Cowhng,  Davies,  Edwards,  EUiott,  Fishleigh, 
Foote,  Frost  (Bracondale),  FuUerton,  Graham, 
Grossman,  Griesinger,  Guindon,  Hanna,  John- 
ston (Parry  Sound),  Johnston  (Simcoe  Centre), 
Johnston  (Carleton),  JoUey,  Kerr,  Letherby, 
Lewis,  MacDonald,  Mackenzie,  MacNaugh- 
ton,  Mapledoram,  Monaghan,  Morin,  Morning- 
star,  Morrow,  Murdoch,  McNeil,  Oliver, 
Parry,  Price  (St.  David),  Reaume,  Root, 
Rowntree,  Spence,  Stewart  (Middlesex  North), 
Stewart  (Parkdale),  Sutton,  Thomas,  Whicher, 
Wintermeyer,  Worton— 48. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 


ham,  Griesinger,  Guindon,  Hamilton,  Herbert, 
Innes,  Jackson,  Johnston  (Carleton),  Johnston 
(Parry  Sound),  Johnston  (Simcoe  Centre), 
Lavergne,  Letherby,  Lyons,  MacDonald,  Mac- 
kenzie, Monaghan,  Mapledoram,  Morrow, 
Murdoch,  Myers,  McNeil,  Noden,  Price  (St. 
David),  Sandercock,  Scott,  Spence,  Stewart 
(Middlesex  North),  Sutton,  Thomas,  War- 
drope,  Wintermeyer,  Worton,  Wren— 43. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LEGAL  BILLS 

Messrs.  Beckett,  Cass,  Hall,  Herbert,  Law- 
rence, Macaulay,  MacDonald,  Maloney, 
Myers,  Nixon,  Noden,  Oliver,  Parry,  Price 
(St.  David),  Rankin,  Robarts,  Rowntree, 
Thomas,  Wintermeyer,  Worton,  Yaremko— 21. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HIGHWAY  SAFETY 

Messrs.  Auld,  Beckett,  Belisle,  Boyer,  Bru- 
nelle, Cass,  Child,  Cowling,  Davies,  Edwards, 
Elliott,  Fishleigh,  FuUerton,  Gordon,  Gra- 
ham, Griesinger,  Grossman,  Guindon,  Hall, 
Hanna,  Innes,  Jackson,  Janes,  Johnston  (Parry 
Sound),  Johnston  (Carleton),  Kerr,  Lavergne, 
Letherby,  Lewis,  MacDonald,  Mackenzie, 
Manley,  Monaghan,  Morrow,  Murdoch, 
Noden,  Parry,  Price  (Hastings  East),  Price 
(St.  David),  Reaume,  Robarts,  Rowntree, 
Sandercock,  Scott,  Stewart  (Parkdale),  Sutton, 
Thomas,  WTiitney,  Wintermeyer,  Worton, 
Wren,  Yaremko— 52. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOUR 

Messrs.  Belisle,  Brunelle,  Cass,  Child,  Coll- 
ings,  Elliott,  Fishleigh,  FuUerton,  Gisborn, 
Gomme,  Gordon,  Griesinger,  Grossman,  Her- 
bert, Jackson,  JoUey,  Lavergne,  Lawrence, 
Lewis,  Macaulay,  MacDonald,  Maloney, 
Mapledoram,  Monaghan,  Morningstar,  Mur- 
doch, Noden,  Oliver,  Price  (St.  David), 
Reaume,  Robarts,  Wardrope,  Wintermeyer, 
Worton,  Wren,  Yaremko— 36. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MINING 

Messrs.  Beckett,  Belisle,  Boyer,  Brunelle, 
Elliott,  Fishleigh,  FuUerton,  Gisborn,  Gordon, 
Hanna,  Herbert,  Janes,  Johnston  (Parry 
Sound),  JoUey,  Lavergne,  Lyons,  MacDonald, 
Mackenzie,  Manley,  Mapledoram,  Monaghan, 
Morin,  Morrow,  Murdoch,  Nixon,  Noden, 
Price  (Hastings  East),  Price  (St.  David), 
Rowntree,  Sandercock,  Sutton,  Wardrope, 
Wintermeyer,  Worton,  Wren— 35. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  MUNICIPAL  LAW 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South),  Auld, 
Beckett,  Boyer,  Cass,  Child,  CoUings,  Cowl- 
ing, Edwards,  Fishleigh,  Frost  (Bracondale), 
Gomme,  Graham,  Grossman,  Guindon,  Hamil- 
ton, Jackson,  Janes,  Johnston  (Carleton), 
Kennedy,  Kerr,  Lavergne,  Lawrence,  Lewis, 
Macaulay,  MacDonald,  Mackenzie,  Maloney, 
Manley,  Monaghan,  Morin,  Murdoch,  Myers, 
McNeil,  Oliver,  Price  (St.  David),  Rankin, 
Reaume,  Robarts,  Rowntree,  Scott,  Spence, 
Stewart  (Middlesex  North),  Stewart  (Park- 
dale,  Sutton,  Thomas,  Whicher,  Whitney 
Wintermeyer,  Worton,  Yaremko— 51. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LANDS  AND 
FORESTS 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South),  Belisle, 
Boyer,  Brunelle,  Chaput,  Elliott,  Frost  (Bra- 
condale),   FuUerton,    Gomme,    Gordon,    Gra- 


COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South),  Auld, 
Boyer,  Child,  Davies,  Fishleigh,  Frost  (Bracon- 
dale), FuUerton,  Gisborn,  Gomme,  Gordon, 
Graham,      Grossman,      Hamilton,      Johnston 
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(Carleton),  Johnston  (Simcoe  Centre),  Mac- 
Donald,  Manley,  Monaghan,  Morin,  Mur- 
doch, Parry,  Sutton,  Whitney,  Wintermeyer— 
25. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVATE  BILLS 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South),  Auld, 
Beckett,  Boyer,  Child,  Chaput,  Colhngs, 
Cowling,  Edwards,  Elliott,  Fishleigh,  Frost 
(Bracondale),  Gomme,  Gordon,  Graham, 
Griesinger,  Grossman,  Guindon,  Hall,  Hamil- 
ton, Hanna,  Innes,  Jackson,  Janes,  Johnston 
(Carleton),  Johnston  (Simcoe  Centre),  JoUey, 
Kennedy,  Kerr,  Lyons,  Lavergne,  Lawrence, 
MacDonald,  Mackenzie,  MacNaughton,  Man- 
ley,  Mapledoram,  Monaghan,  Morin,  Morn- 
ingstar.  Morrow,  Murdoch,  Myers,  McNeil, 
Nixon,  Oliver,  Parry,  Price  (Hastings  East), 
Price  (St.  David),  Rankin,  Reaume,  Rowntree, 
Sandercock,  Scott,  Stewart  (Middlesex  North), 
Stewart  (Parkdale),  Sutton,  Thomas,  Whitney, 
Wintermeyer,  Wren— 61. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVILEGES 
AND  ELECTIONS 

Messrs.  Child,  Davies,  Edward,  Fish- 
leigh, Grossman,  Johnston  (Carleton),  Kerr, 
Lavergne,  MacDonald,  Morningstar,  Morrow, 
Murdoch,  Nixon,  Stewart  (Parkdale),  Thomas, 
Wintermeyer— 16. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS 

Messrs.  Auld,  Beckett,  CoUings,  Cowling, 
Davies,  Edwards,  Elliott,  Fishleigh,  Frost 
(Bracondale),  Graham,  Grossman,  Guindon, 
Hall,  Hanna,  Janes,  Johnston  (Parry  Sound), 
Kerr,  Lawrence,  Lavergne,  Letherby,  Lyons, 
MacDonald,  MacNaughton,  Monaghan,  Mur- 
doch, Myers,  Nixon,  Noden,  Oliver,  Parry, 
Sandercock,  Stewart  (Parkdale),  Scott, 
Sutton,  Thomas,  Whicher,  Whitney,  Winter- 
meyer, Worton,  Wren— 40. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 

COMMITTEE  ON  STANDING  ORDERS 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South),  Auld, 
Behsle,  Davies,  Edwards,  Elliott,  Fishleigh, 
Frost  (Bracondale),  FuUerton,  Gisborn,  Gor- 
don, Graham,  Hall,  Hanna,  Kerr,  Lavergne, 


Lyons,  MacDonald,  MacNaughton,  Manley, 
Murdoch,  Oliver,  Rankin,  Sutton,  Winter- 
meyer, Worton— 26. 

The    quorum    of    the    said    committee    to 
consist  of  5  members. 


COMMITTEE 
ON    TRAVEL   AND   PUBLICITY 

Messrs.  Auld,  Beckett,  Belisle,  Boyer, 
Chaput,  Child,  Cowling,  Edwards,  Elliott, 
Fishleigh,  Frost  (Bracondale),  FuUerton, 
Gordon,  Graham,  Griesinger,  Grossman, 
Guindon,  Hanna,  Johnston  (Parry  Sound), 
JoUey,  Lawrence,  Letherby,  Lewis,  Lyons, 
MacDonald,  Mackenzie,  MacNaughton, 
Mapledoram,  Morin,  Murdoch,  Noden,  Price 
(Hastings  East),  Reaume,  Sandercock, 
Stewart  (Parkdale),  Thomas,  Wardrope, 
Whitney,  Wintermeyer,  Word  ton.  Wren— 41. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  On  Wednesday  last,  the  hon. 
loader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
moved,  seconded  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  that  the  House 
be  adjourned  to  discuss  a  matter  of  urgent 
public  importance,  namely,  the  unemploy- 
ment in  Ontario. 

At  that  time  I  advised  the  House  that  I 
would  take  the  matter  under  consideration 
and  give  my  decision  in  due  course. 

I  have  looked  thoroughly  into  this  matter 
and,  in  my  opinion,  I  must  refuse  this  motion 
on  two  grounds. 

According  to  the  rules  as  approved  by  this 
House,  such  a  motion  is  in  order  only  if  the 
subject  matter  is  definite,  urgent  and  of  pub- 
lic importance.  I  refer  hon.  members  to 
rule  No.  38,  and  to  Lewis's  Parliamentary  Pro- 
cedure in  Ontario,  pages  39  and  40.  On  page 
40,  hon.  members  will  see  that  the  Speaker 
may  decline  to  receive  such  a  motion  if  the 
subject  is  one  which  could  be  discussed  at  an 
early  date  in  the  debate  on  the  motion  for 
an  Address  in  reply  to  the  Speech  of  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  the  debate 
on  the  budget,  or  some  other  business  now 
before  the  House. 

I  find  that  although  the  general  question 
of  unemployment  is  urgent  and  of  public 
importance,  it  is  general  and  not  definite. 
Some  specific  instance  would,  of  necessity, 
be  the  subject  matter  of  such  a  motion. 

Moreover,  as  the  question  of  unemploy- 
ment was  referred  to  very  fully  in  the  Speech 
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from  the  Throne,  ample  opportmiity  will  be 
afforded  at  a  very  early  date  for  a  full  debate 
on  this  subject. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House  I  am  precluded  or  denied  the 
opportunity  to  debate  your  ruling.  My  only 
recourse  is  to  appeal  your  ruling  to  the 
entire  House,  and  this  I  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  realization  that  it  is  the  only  and  last 
recourse  we  have  to  bring  this  matter  of 
urgent  and  public  necessity  to  the  attention 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  As  many  as  are  in  favour  of 
the  Speaker's  ruling  say  "Yea."  As  many  as 
are  opposed  say  "Nay." 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  yeas  number  52, 
the  nays  10. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  decision  of  the  Speaker 
is  upheld. 
Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
absence  of  the  hon.  Attorney -General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  and  on  his  behalf,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  a  number  of  bills.  I  should  say  to 
my  hon.  friends  opposite  that  if  they  prefer 
they  go  to  the  legal  bills  committee,  or  be 
held  over  for  further  discussion,  that  will  be 
done. 

I  am  no  better  versed  in  what  some  of 
these  bills  contain,  may  I  say,  than  what  is 
contained  in  the  explanatory  note.  Two  of 
these  amendments  are  rather  lengthy,  and 
I  think  possibly  those  might  be  left  over  or 
referred,  if  hon.  members  wish  it,  to  the 
legal  bills  committee. 

THE  CONDITIONAL  SALES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
ditional Sales  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  EXPENSES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  the  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Admini- 
stration of  Justice  Expenses  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  explanatory  note 
in  connection  with  this  bill  is  to  the  effect 
that  sections  11  and  12  as  re-enacted  here, 
contain  only  one  change  in  principle.  Instead 


of  the  sums  payable  under  these  sections 
being  statutory  charges  on  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund,  they  will  be  payable  out  of 
monies  voted  annually  by  the  Legislature. 

THE  BILLS  OF  SALE  AND  CHATTEL 
MORTGAGES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Bills 
of  Sale  and  Chattel  Mortgages  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  The  amendment  is  very  short, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  effect  of  it  is  that, 
where  a  bill  of  sale  or  a  chattel  mortgage 
is  executed  by  a  corporation,  no  affidavits 
be  necessary  even  to  a  contesting  witness. 

THE   CORONERS   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Coro- 
ners Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments 
may  be  summarized  to  say  that,  where  the 
death  of  a  person  is  being  investigated,  the 
expenses  shall  be  paid  by  the  province  and 
not  by  the  municipality,  and  that  in  connec- 
tion with  any  witnesses  who  may  be  called 
their  fees  shall  be  increased  from  $4  to  $6 
a  day,  and  in  the  event  of  an  expert  witness 
from  $7  to  $15. 

THE   CROWN   WITNESSES   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  NicHe  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Witnesses  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Crown  witness 
shall  be  paid  $6  a  day;  barristers,  solicitors, 
physicians  and  surgeons  $15;  engineers, 
accountants  and  surveyors  $15.  Whenever  a 
person  comes  to  trial  as  a  Crown  witness  in 
his  own  automobile,  he  shall  be  reimbursed 
10  cents  a  mile,  and  in  the  event  of  travelling 
by  bus  or  train,  his  actual  out-of-pocket 
expenses. 

THE  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Fatal  Acci- 
dents Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Under  the  Fatal  Accidents  Act, 
Mr.  Speaker,  previously  where  an  action  was 
instituted,    all    that    could    be    claimed    was 
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$250  for  the  burial  expenses  of  anyone  who 
had  been  killed.  This  amount  is  now  being 
increased  to  $300. 

THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Insurance 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest,  if 
I  might  be  permitted  to  do  so,  that  the 
amendments  in  connection  with  this  Act  are 
rather  far  reaching  and  lengthy,  so  it  might 
be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  refer  the  Act  to 
the  legal  bills  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  will  take  place  on 
second  reading  anyway,  so  that  we  can  do 
it  then. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it  not 
be  advisable  to  introduce  it  if  we  could, 
with  the  hope  of  getting  some  bills  on  the 
order  paper?  There  will,  of  course,  be  an 
explanation  when  it  comes  up  for  second 
reading,  and  at  that  time  it  will  be  referred 
to  the  legal  bills  committee. 

THE  JURIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of  bill 

intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Juries  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  witness  fees  pay- 
able to  a  witness  attending  a  court  of  coro- 
ners shall  be  increased  from  $6  to  $10  a  day. 

THE  LIGHTNING  RODS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Lightning 
Rods  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  This  amendment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
provides  an  appeal  from  the  fire  marshal  who 
may  refuse  to  issue,  suspend  or  revoke  a 
licence  to  offer  for  sale,  sell,  or  install  light- 
ning rods. 

THE  LOAN  AND  TRUST 
CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  bill  be  put  on  the  order  paper.  As  the 
amendments  are  rather  lengthy,  they  can  be 
discussed  at  the  time  of  second  reading. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  Minister  give  us  a  general  idea  of  the 
significance  of  the  bill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  will  read  the 
explanatory  notes. 

At  the  present  time,  the  fiscal  year  of  a 
loan  and  trust  corporation  must  end  on 
December  31.  This  amendment  permits  fiscal 
years  to  end  any  time  in  November  or 
December.  Section  2,  the  formula  for  arriv- 
ing at  the  ceiling  and  deposits  is  clarified, 
has  no  change  in  principle.  In  section  3, 
the  ceiling  of  borrowing  is  increased  to  bring 
it  into  line  with  The  Loan  Companies  Act. 

Section  4  is  re-enacted  to  permit  loan  and 
trust  corporations  to  do  business  outside 
Ontario  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
shareholders,  thus  bringing  the  principle 
into  line  with  section  286  of  The  Corpor- 
ations Act. 

Section  5  (1)  is  brought  into  line  with  the 
re-enactment  of  section  86  of  the  Act.  Sub- 
sections (2)  and  (3)  are  re-enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  clarification. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  save 
the  hon.  Minister  tlie  continuation  of  that. 
I  thought  maybe  there  was  just  some  general 
observation  that  could  be  made,  but  I  see 
it  is  an  amendment  to  many  sections. 

THE  MAGISTRATES  ACT,  1952 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Mag- 
istrates Act,  1952." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  give  deputy  magistrates  the 
same  security  of  tenure  of  office  as 
magistrates. 

THE    MENTAL    INCOMPETENCY 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Incompetency  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  is  to  provide  that  the  trustee  of  a  men- 
tally ill  person  shall  give  security  for  the  due 
performance  of  his  duties,  that  he  shall  pass 
his  accounts  from  time  to  time  at  such  inter- 
vals as  the  clerk  may  direct,  and  that  he 
shall  in  the  course  of  his  duties  invest  and 
keep  reinvested  all  monies  that  he  may  hold 
in  trust  for,  and  on  account  of,  the  patient. 
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THE     PRIVATE     INVESTIGATORS    ACT, 
1958 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Investigators  Act,   1958." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  the  efiPect  that  the  Act  at 
present  authorizes  regulations  exempting  clas- 
ses of  persons  from  the  whole  Act,  or  from 
the  bonding  provisions  only.  The  amend- 
ment extends  the  authority  to  include  the 
whole  Act  or  any  particular  provision  of  the 
Act. 

THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Training  Schools  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  section  15  (1)  pro- 
vides that  when  a  boy  or  girl  is  admitted  to 
a  training  school  the  municipality  in  which 
the  child  belongs  shall  be  liable  for  contri- 
butions towards  maintenance  while  the  child 
is  in  the  school.  The  section  fixes  the  per 
diem  rate  to  be  paid  by  the  municipality. 

Section  20  provides  for  a  per  diem  grant 
to  be  paid  by  the  province  to  private  training 
schools  for  maintenance  purposes,  and  sets 
the  rate  to  be  paid. 

For  several  years  past,  it  has  been  found 
advisable  on  several  occasions  to  increase 
the  per  diem  rates  payable  under  both  sections 
because  of  increased  cost  of  maintenance  in 
all  schools.  This  has  necessitated  amending 
the  Act  each  time.  Now,  the  present  sug- 
gested amendments  to  these  sections  of  the 
Act  would  authorize  the  Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor in  Council  to  fix  the  amounts  payable 
instead  of  frequently  changing  the  Act  itself. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this  an  innovation,  the  charging 
of  the   municipalities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  it  is  not. 


THE   PROVINCIAL  LAND  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Provincial  Land  Tax  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  clarifies  the 
position  of  easements  where  the  land  involved 
is  forfeited   to  the   Crown  for  non-payment 


of  tlie  provincial  land  tax.  A  similar  pro- 
vision, I  might  say,  is  contained  in  The 
Assessment  Act  where  land  is  sold  for  arrears 
of  municipal  taxes. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF    WILDERNESS 
AREAS 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  wilderness  areas." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  new  Act, 
and  the  purpose  of  it  is  to  authorize  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  Council  to  set  apart 
any  public  lands  as  a  wilderness  area  for  the 
preservation  of  the  area  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  its  natural  state. 

THE   HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENTS 
ACT,  1957 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act,   1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  3  sections 
to  this  amendment. 

The  first  one  will  provide  for  another 
method  for  the  province  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  construction  of  traffic  interchanges  on 
connecting  links,  or  extensions  of  the  King's 
highways,  in  cities  or  separated  towns. 

The  second  will  permit  provincial  contri- 
butions to  the  construction  of  development 
roads  on  a  broader  basis. 

The  third  section  provides  for  the  expedi- 
tion of  approval  procedures  of  by-laws. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

Thirteenth  annual  report  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity  of  Ontario  for 
the  calendar  year  1958. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  it  is  intended  that  the 
select  committee  on  labour  will  table  their 
report,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  hon.  members 
of  the  committee  will  like  to  make  some 
comments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3.15  of  the  clock 
p.m. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  are  very  happy  to  have 
with  us  today  a  number  of  students  in  the 
east  gallery  from  Ryerson  public  school  in 
Toronto. 

Presenting  petition. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petition 
has  been  presented  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Innes: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Wood- 
stock praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authoriz- 
ing a  reduction  in  the  number  of  aldermen 
from  10  to  8. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports  by 
committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  G.  J.  Monaghan, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  printing, 
presents  the  committee's  first  report  and 
moves   its   adoption. 

Your  committee  has  been  advised  that 
approximately  300  additional  copies  of  the 
stenographic  reports  of  debates  and  speeches 
will  be  required  to  make  full  distribution 
to  Ontario  weekly  newspapers. 

In  addition,  your  committee  has  been 
advised  that  the  public  subscription  to  these 
reports  appears  to  be  increasing  for  this 
present  session. 

Your  committee  therefore  recommends  that 
Mr.  Speaker  be  authorized  to  arrange  for  the 
printing  of  an  additional  400  copies  daily  of 
these  reports. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee appointed  on  March  26,  1958,  to 
examine  into  and  report  regarding  the  oper- 
ation and  administration  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  in  all  of  its  aspects. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  express  the  very  sincere  thanks  of  myself 
as  chairman  of  this  committee,  and  I  am 
sure  the  sincere  thanks  of  all  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  committee,  for  the  invaluable 
assistance  that  was  extended  to  the  committee 
during  the  time  of  our  deliberations  and 
during  the  time  we  sat. 


The  Department  of  Labour,  upon  instruc- 
tions from,  and  through  the  co-operation  of, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley), 
gave  us  every  co-operation  in  the  compiling 
of  the  statistical  and  other  information  which 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  have  in  order  to 
function  as  a  committee. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Metzler,  Deputy  Minister  of 
Labour,  was  most  gracious  in  providing  us 
with  all  of  the  facilities  that  we  required 
when  we  were  in  executive  session  at  the 
Department  of  Labour  building.  The  manner 
in  which  he  provided  services  to  us  is,  I  am 
sure,  one  for  which  all  of  us  are  extremely 
grateful. 

To  single  out  any  particular  individual  for 
a  special  word  of  thanks,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
usually  be  r^'^her  unfair.  But  this  committee 
was  particularly  fortunate  in  securing  the 
services  of  Mr.  Harold  Perkins  as  the  secre- 
tary of  the  committee. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Perkins  made  the  work  of  the  committee 
much  easier  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been,  because  of  the  very  capable  manner 
in  which  he  arranged  our  programme;  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  he  compiled  the 
information  and  summarized  much  of  it,  so 
that  we  could  handle  it  intelligently  in  the 
deliberations  we  held;  and  in  dealing  with 
the  different  briefs  that  were  presented  to  us. 

He  had,  as  his  assistant,  Mr.  James  Law 
who  also  rendered  very  special  service  in  this 
connection. 

Miss  Larsen,  the  secretary  to  the  secretary, 
had  ready  each  morning  for  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  all  of  the  necessary 
material  that  we  required  in  order  to  proceed 
with  the  deliberations  of  that  day. 

Therefore  I  am  stire  I  speak  for  all  the 
hon.  members  of  the  committee  when  I  say 
to  these  people  we  are  extremely  thankful  to 
them. 

During  the  course  of  our  sittings  as  a  com- 
mittee, we  had  reason  also  to  express  our 
sincere  thanks  to  many  others.  To  include 
them  especially  would  hardly  be  fair,  because 
there  are  so  many  of  them  and  the  names 
of  these  people  can  be  found  on  page  7  of 
tlie  report.  To  each  and  every  one  whose 
name  appears  here,  the  connmittee  is  particu- 
larly grateful. 
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But  I  do  think  it  would  be  unfair  if  we 
did  not  say  that  we  are  very  thankful  to 
Mr.  Louis  Fine,  the  chief  conciliation  oflficer 
for  the  province  of  Ontario,  for  the  wonderful 
assistance  that  he  gave  to  us.  We  also 
tliank  the  statisticians,  also  Professor  J, 
Finkleman,  the  chairman  of  the  labour  rela- 
tions board;  Mr.  G.  W.  Reed,  the  vice- 
chairman,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Brunsldll,  the 
registrar. 

We  are  also  very  thankful  to  his  honour. 
Judge  Anderson,  and  his  honour  Judge 
Walter  Little,  two  members  of  the  county 
judiciary,  who  frequently  act  as  chairmen  of 
conciliation  boards  and  the  benefit  of  the 
information  that  they  conveyed  to  us  was  of 
inestimable  value  in  coming  to  some  conclu- 
sion with  reference  to  tlie  conciliation  part 
of  our  report. 

We  are  also  very  grateful  to  Mr.  Norman 
Matthews,  QC,  Mr.  John  Osier,  QC,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Adams,  QC,  Mr.  E.  Macaulay  Dillon,  QC, 
and  Mr.  A.  C.  Chrysler,  QC. 

These  men  were  particularly  helpful,  espec- 
ially Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Osier  who  took 
time  out  from  their  busy  practices  to  come 
down  with  us  when  we  needed  guidance  and 
assistance  from  both  points  of  view— manage- 
ment and  labour— in  dealing  with  some  of 
the  recommendations  which  will  appear  in 
this  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  going  any  further,  I 
had  occasion  to  read  the  report  of  the  activ- 
ities at  the  mid-winter  section  of  the  Cana- 
dian Bar  Association  held  in  Hamilton  last 
week,  particularly  with  reference  to  the 
necessity  or  otherwise  of  having  judges  act 
in  labour  matters,  particularly  on  conciliation 
boards. 

From  tlie  experience  I  had  on  this  com- 
mittee, I  am  prepared  to  say  now  that  until 
further  people  are  ready  for  this  job,  the 
conciliation  process  could  not  function  if  we 
did  not  have  the  assistance  given  in  these 
matters  by  county  judges  sitting  in  the  capac- 
ity as  chairmen  of  concihation  boards. 

The  information  given  to  us  by  Judge 
Anderson  and  by  Judge  Little  was  little  short 
of  astonishing.  We  are  impressed  by  the 
manner  in  which  they  chaired  these  boards. 
Although  we  did  not  hear  from  some  of  the 
other  judges  who  have  acted  in  that  capacity, 
I  am  sure  that  the  experiences  they  related 
to  us  would  also  be  the  experiences  of  these 
other  men. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  committee  was  first  appointed  on  March 
27,  1957.  We  were  unable  to  finish  our  work 
during  that  term,  and  we  asked  that  our  life 
be    revived    and    we    were    reappointed    in 


March,  1958.  During  the  period  that  we 
functioned  we  held  61  meetings.  We  received 
and  heard  90  briefs  which  contained  more 
than  700  recommendations,  a  great  majority 
of  them  suggesting  amendments  to  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  of  Ontario. 

And  it  is  also  interesting  to  note,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  you  come  to  that  portion  of 
our  report  dealing  with  recommendations 
commencing  at  page  27,  that  we  have  made 
51  recommendations  to  this  Legislature  con- 
cerning changes  to  The  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Act.  Of  those  51  recommendations 
40  have  the  unanimous  approval  of  all  of 
the  hon.  members  of  the  committee. 

There  are  dissents  in  11  of  them,  but  the 
great  majority  of  these  dissents,  Mr.  Speaker, 
other  than  the  dissents  taken  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)— 
and  even  in  his  case  this  also  applies  in 
some  instances— the  great  majority  of  those 
dissents  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  principle 
involved  in  the  recommendation,  but  merely 
suggested  that  a  percentage  was  too  high  or 
a  percentage  was  too  low  or  that  something 
else  should  be  tried. 

So  I  say  to  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  degree  of  unanimity  arrived  at  among 
the  hon.  members  of  this  committee  in  this 
report  is   to   me   a   revelation. 

When  we  first  started  the  work  of  this 
committee,  I  hardly  hoped  that  such  success 
would  have  attended  our  efiForts.  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  thank,  in  a  very 
special  way,  aU  of  the  hon.  members  of 
the  select  committee  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  discharged  their  duties. 

You  can  well  realize  that  this  committee 
was  composed  of  a  body  of  men  whose 
views  on  the  many  complex  problems  involved 
in  labour-management  relations  were,  in 
many  instances,  opposed— and  strenuously 
opposed— to  each  other  on  many  of  the  basic 
problems  before  us.  At  the  outset  it  did  not 
appear  to  me  that  it  was  going  to  be  pos- 
sible to  arrive  at  any  semblance  of  a  unan- 
imous report. 

As  the  hearings  continued,  and  we  heard 
the  briefs  presented  to  us,  and  when  our 
executive  sessions  commenced,  I  could  easily 
see  that  I  had  serving  with  me  10  other 
men  whose  sole  objective  was  to  bring  in  a 
report  which,  in  our  honest  judgment,  would 
contain  recommendations  that  were  bound  to 
contribute  to  the  achievement  of  industrial 
peace,  of  better  and  more  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  management  and  labour.  All 
of  this,  these  men  beheved,  would  contribute 
substantially  to  the  economic  prosperity  and 
well-being  of  our  people  and  our  province. 
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I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this  report,  we 
have  arrived  at  that  situation. 

The  procedure  that  we  followed  is  out- 
lined on  page  9  of  the  report.  The  ante- 
cedents of  The  Labour  Relations  Act  up 
until  1950  appear  on  pages  10  to  15  of  the 
report. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
tliat  I  am  but  speaking  the  mind  of  all  the 
hon.  members  of  the  committee  when  I  say 
that  Professor  Logan,  who  prepared  a  very 
comprehensive  brief  of  which  this  is  a  sum- 
mary, is  entitled  to  our  very  sincere  thanks 
because  he  has  given  to  us  a  very  enlightened 
summarized  picture  of  the  labour  problem 
and  situation  as  it  existed  in  Ontario  prior 
to  1950. 

To  Mr.  Metzler  we  are  deeply  indebted 
for  the  summary  of  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  of  Ontario  up  to  the  present  time,  and 
that  appears  in  tlie  report  on  pages  16  to  18. 
I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  most  help- 
ful to  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  if, 
before  reading  the  recommendations,  they 
first  read  the  antecedents,  then  the  summary 
of  labour  legislation,  and  then  the  general 
observations.  By  doing  that,  they  will  get 
a  more  intelhgent  view  of  what  follows  in 
the  recommendations. 

Under  the  heading  of  general  observations, 
the  most  outstanding  feature  of  this  aspect  of 
the  report  has  to  do  with  conciliation.  You 
can  well  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of 
the  most  important  matters  in  labour-manage- 
ment relations  is  that  portion  having  to  do 
with  the  conciliation  process.  To  our  mind 
the  conciliation  procedure  Is  the  keystone 
of  The  Laboiu:  Relations  Act.  It  is  the 
one  thing  that  can  serve  as  a  buffer  between 
management  and  labour  to  see  to  it  that, 
when  disputes  do  occur,  a  system  of  intelh- 
gent conciliation  can  resolve  matters  in 
dispute  without  acrimony  and  to  the  benefit 
of  all  parties  concerned. 

One  of  the  biggest  complaints  that  we  had 
was  the  great  delay  in  the  conciliation 
procedure.  But  after  hearing  tlie  testimony 
given  to  us  by  Judge  Anderson  and  Judge 
Little,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  delays  can  be 
readily  explained,  and  in  reading  the  general 
observations  a  complete  picture  can  be 
obtained  of  that  aspect  of  this  question. 

I  recall  that  one  of  these  judges,  I  have 
forgotten  which  one,  told  us  that  he  received 
a  call  one  day  from  the  representative  of 
management  on  the  board,  and  from  the 
representative  of  labour,  stating  that  they 
wanted  him  to  be  the  chairman  of  the  board. 
He  pointed  out  to  them  that,  as  a  result  of 


his  judicial  duties,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  function  as  a  conciliation  board  chair- 
man for  a  period  of  at  least  6  weeks.  They 
said  that  it  did  not  matter.  They  were  both 
agreed:  "We  must  and  we  want  to  have 
you." 

Now  on  that  understanding,  he  accepted, 
but  in  the  statistics  prepared  in  connection 
with  that  particular  conciliation  matter,  that 
delay  of  6  weeks  was  attached  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  board.  He  was  held  responsible 
for  it,  whereas  he  had  no  responsibility  for 
that  delay  at  all.  It  was  a  delay  that  was 
caused  entirely  by  the  mutual  understanding 
of  the  representative  of  management  and 
the  representative  of  labour,  both  feeling 
that  they  needed  this  particular  chairman  to 
sit  in  conciliation  on  this  particular  matter. 

These  instances  are  numerous  in  these 
delays,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  when  the  whole 
matter  is  studied,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
many  of  the  delays  to  which  reference  is 
made  are  caused,  not  by  the  Act  nor  by  its 
procedure,  but  by  the  action  of  the  parties 
themselves  who  ask  that  these  delays  be 
granted  in  order  that  some  objective  of  theirs 
can  be  obtained. 

Another  most  difiicult  matter  that  we  had 
to  contend  with,  and  that  was  presented  to 
us  in  numerous  briefs,  had  to  do  with  the 
construction  industry. 

And  in  the  presentations  made,  tlie  build- 
ing and  construction  trades  unions  submitted, 
among  other  things,  that  they  derive  no 
benefits  from  the  Act;  that  their  normal 
functions  as  craft  unions  are  hindered  and 
frustrated;  that  many  projects  are  completed 
before  certification  or  conciliation  process  can 
function,  and  that  there  have  been  more 
disputes  during  the  past  few  years  under 
the  Act  than  during  the  years  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Act. 

As  a  result  of  all  these  problems,  the  craft 
unions  strongly  urge  that  the  building  and 
construction  trades  be  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  the  Act. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  employer  associ- 
ations in  the  industry  contended  that  through 
union  shop  conditions  that  exist  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  craft  unions  have  become 
powerful  in  their  respective  fields;  that  the 
negotiations  of  collective  agreements  have 
become  increasingly  difficult;  that  the  expiry 
date  of  collective  agreements  varying  from 
trade  to  trade  and  city  to  city  is  detrimental 
to  industrial   stability,   and  so  on. 

You  can  see  from  these  different  sub- 
missions, Mr.  Speaker,  the  wide  gulf  that 
separates  the  thinking  of  labour  and  manage- 
ment  in   the    construction    industry.     It   was 
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my  thought,  and  I  think  also  the  thought  of 
the  hon.  members  of  the  committee,  that 
probably  both  sides  have  gone  to  extremes 
in  their  submissions. 

We  felt  that  the  government  should  inter- 
fere as  little  as  possible  in  management- 
labour  matters.  They  should  be  encouraged 
to  work  out  their  own  solutions  themselves, 
and  enter  into  voluntary  collective  agree- 
ments without  restrictive  legislation. 

But  if  they  fail  to  do  this,  then  the  govern- 
ment must  of  necessity  take  appropriate  steps 
in  the  interests  of  the  general  public. 

We  have  made  a  recommendation  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
cerning the  construction  industry. 

As  we  say,  representations  have  been  made 
to  the  committee  that  the  building  and  con- 
struction trades  should  be  excluded  from  the 
provisions  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act.  The 
committee  feels  that  it  cannot  make  such  a 
recommendation   to   the   Legislature. 

But  we  do  advocate— and  this  is  important 
—that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  sponsor  a 
continuing  study  of  the  construction  industry 
leading  towards  an  amicable  conference 
between  the  parties  so  that  their  difficulties 
may  be  resolved  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and 
at  the  same  time  providing  the  parties  with 
the  benefits  they  should  be  deriving  from 
The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

We  also  recommend  that  a  separate  panel 
of  the  members  of  the  labour  relations  board 
be  appointed  to  deal  with  construction  indus- 
try problems. 

We  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  this  recom- 
mendation is  carried  out,  much  good  will  be 
derived  from  it. 

We  recommend  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  should  sponsor  a  joint  conference, 
and  lend  the  aid  of  his  department  in  imple- 
menting whatever  decisions  are  jointly 
agreed  upon.  We  submit  a  proposed  agenda 
for  such  a  joint  conference  on  page  23  of  our 
report. 

Another  matter  tliat  we  deal  with,  Mr. 
Speaker,  has  to  do  with  certification.  This  is 
dealt  with  in  the  general  observations  on  page 
23,  where  we  state  that  section  7  (2)  of  the 
present  Act  provides  that  if  the  board  is 
satisfied— that  is,  the  labour  relations  board- 
not  less  than  45  per  cent,  and  not  more 
than  55  per  cent,  of  the  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  are  members  of  the  trade 
union,  the  board  shall  order  a  representation 
vote. 

Representations  were  made  to  the  com- 
mittee that  the  45  per  cent,  figure  was  too 
high  and  the  55  per  cent,  figure  too  low. 


Section  7  (3)  of  the  present  Act  provides 
that  when  a  representation  vote  is  taken,  the 
union  required  more  than  55  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  to  obtain 
certification. 

Objection  was  taken  to  the  fact  that  the 
present  Act  requires  that  55  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit,  who  are 
eligible  to  vote,  do  so  before  certification 
can  be  granted  which  meant,  in  fact,  that  all 
employees  who  failed  or  refused  to  cast  a 
ballot,  and  who  were  eligible  to  do  so,  were 
in  fact  voting  against  the  union.  Representa- 
tions were  made  to  the  committee  that  these 
votes  should  be  decided  on  regular  demo- 
cratic principles,  and  that  a  majority  of  more 
than  50  per  cent,  of  those  voting  should  be 
sufficient  for  certification. 

Recommendation  No.  16  on  page  34  repre- 
sents the  thinking  of  this  committee  where 
it  reads: 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  committee  that 
all  employees  should  have  an  opportunity 
of  indicating  their  wishes  by  democratic 
process,  subject  to  the  practical  require- 
ments. Where  there  is  a  clear  indication 
by  the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit, 
it  is  the  recommendation  of  the  committee 
that  section  7,  subsection  2,  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  be  amended  as  follows: 

"If  on  an  examination  under  subsection 
1,  the  board  is  satisfied  that  not  less  than 
35  per  cent,  and  not  more  than  75  per 
cent,  of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining 
unit  are  members  of  the  trade  union,  the 
board  shall  direct  that  a  representation 
vote  be  taken.  If  the  board  is  satisfied 
that  more  than  75  per  cent,  of  such 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  are  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  union,  the  board  shall 
direct  that  the  bargaining  unit  is  auto- 
matically certified.  In  cases  where  the 
application  is  challenged,  however,  the 
board  may  direct  that  a  representation 
vote  be  taken." 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  dissents 
from  this  recommendation,  but  only  because 
he  believes  that  the  75  per  cent,  requirement 
is  too  high.  In  any  event,  10  of  us  felt  that 
the  recommendation  contained  herein,  Mr. 
Speaker,  had  a  great  deal  of  merit,  and  would 
go  far  to  assisting  in  this  very  important 
aspect  of  labour  relations  matters. 

The  certification  after  vote  problem  is 
dealt  with  in  recommendation  No.  17,  and 
then  there  is  another  recommendation.  No. 
18,  which  I  do  not  propose  to  go  into. 

Page  24  in  the  general  observations,  having 
to   do  witli  check-offs,  is   a  very  important 
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matter,  Mr.  Speaker.  For  the  past  few  years  it 
has  been  one  of  the  most  contentious  items  in 
negotiations  between  management  and  labour. 
The  subject  of  union  security,  one  form  of 
which  is  commonly  called  the  check-oflF, 
presents  this  situation: 

When  the  request  for  a  check-off  was  intro- 
duced by  the  trade  union,  strenuous  objection 
was  taken  by  management  on  the  grounds 
that  this  did  not  concern  working  conditions, 
that  it  was  in  violation  of  the  principle  that 
employers  should  not  contribute  financial  aid 
to  a  trade  union,  and  that  compulsory  check- 
off was  an  infringement  of  the  employers' 
freedom  of  action. 

This  attitude  has  changed,  and  it  is  now 
estimated  that  95  per  cent,  of  union  agree- 
ments in  Ontario  have  some  form  of  check- 
off. There  still  remains  a  small  segment  of 
management  which  has  strongly  opposed  the 
check-off  and,  in  spite  of  recommendations  of 
conciUation  boards,  has  adamantly  maintained 
their  attitude  of  no  check-off  until  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  compels  management 
to  provide  for  a  check-off. 

In  recommendations  made  to  the  com- 
mittee by  management,  it  was  strongly  urged 
that  the  check-off  should  remain  a  subject 
for  the  bargaining  table.  The  committee 
feels  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  tliis 
problem  can,  and  should  be,  resolved  and 
is  therefore  making  certain  recommendations 
to  the  Legislature  concerning  a  voluntary 
revocable  check-off  which  will  be  referred 
to  in  recommendation  No.  7  on  page  29  of 
this  report. 

That  recommendation  is  one  important 
enough,  I  think,  to  read  at  this  time: 

It   is    recommended    by    the    committee 

that  provision  be  made  in  the  Act  for  a 

voluntary    revocable    check-off    of    union 

dues,  provided  that: 

(a)  the  same  shall  not  be  instituted 
unless  a  secret  ballot  of  the  members  of 
the  bargaining  unit  has  been  held,  and  a 
majority  of  such  members  have  signified 
that  they  are  in  favour  of  it. 

(b)  the  bargaining  agent  shall  thereupon 
produce  to  the  employer  written  assignment 
of  wages  for  the  check-off  from  the  majority 
of  the  members  in  the  bargaining  unit, 
and  the  employer  shall  honour  same. 

(c)  that  the  check-off  shall  cease  and 
become  null  and  void  if  and  when  revo- 
cation of  authorizations  have  been  filed 
with  the  employer  which  would  reduce 
the  number  of  authorizations  below  the 
majority  of  the  employees  in  the  bargain- 
ing unit. 


(d)  it  is  further  provided  that  the  volun- 
tary revocable  check-off,  as  provided  for 
above,  shall  affect  only  those  members  of 
the  bargaining  unit  who  have  signed  a 
written  assignment  of  wages  which  have 
been  presented  to  the  employer  by  the 
bargaining  agent,  authorizing  such  em- 
ployer to  deduct  a  specified  sum  each 
month  until  such  assignment  has  been 
revoked  by  the  assignor  in  writing. 

I  might  say,  in  connection  with  this  recom- 
mendation that  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  (Mr.  Jackson),  the  hon.  member  for 
Welland  (Mr.  Momingstar)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  York  West  (Mr.  Rowntree)  felt 
that  this  was  a  matter  that  should  properly 
be  left  to  the  bargaining  table  for  collective 
bargaining  and  not  for  legislative  enactment. 

Going  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  to  the 
question  of  dismissal   cases. 

Reconmiendation  No.  24  on  page  36  of 
the  report  had  to  do  with  dismissal  and 
discrimination  under  sections  57  and  58  of 
the  present  Act. 

I  do  not  propose  to  read  that,  I  feel  that 
the  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  can 
get  more  out  of  it  by  reading  it  themselves 
and  studying  it  carefully,  because  it  is  a  most 
important    recommendation. 

On  page  25  of  the  observations,  we  deal 
with  the  heading  "Injunctions." 

In  representations  made  to  the  committee, 
it  was  pointed  out  that  it  is  becoming  a 
common  practice  for  management  to  apply 
to  the  courts  for  an  injunction  against  the 
union,  and  that  injunctions  are  being  granted 
without  the  union  having  an  opportunity  to 
be  present  at  the  hearing  to  make  rebuttal. 
It  was  alleged  that  this  practice  creates  a 
great  deal  of  hostility  between  the  parties 
involved. 

The  committee  is  making  certain  recom- 
mendations concerning  injunctions,  and  these 
can  be  found  in  recommendation  No.  36 
on  page  39  of  the  report.  This  is  quite  a 
sweeping  departure  from  the  present  system, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  committee  has  received  submissions 
that,  before  an  injunction  is  granted  in  a 
matter  involving  The  Labour  Relations  Act, 
both  parties  should  be  present  and  be  entitled 
to  make  representation.  The  committee  there- 
fore recommends  there  should  be  no  ex- 
parte  injunctions  granted  in  matters  affecting 
The  Labour  Relations  Act,  except  in  case 
of  emergency,  and  suggests  that: 

(a)  the  rules  of  practice  in  the  Supreme 
Court  and  such  other  rules  as  might  apply 
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be    amended    to    require    notice    to    both 
parties;  or 

(b)  prior  to  an  injunction  being  granted, 
application  should  be  made  to  the  labour 
relations  board,  and  permission  of  that 
board   obtained; 

(c)  that  the  notice  required  to  be  given 
in  accordance  with  this  recommendation 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  given  if 
personal  service  is  effected,  or  if  it  is  left 
at  the  union  oflBce  or  at  the  last  known 
address  of  some  person  known  to  be  a 
member  of  the  union  executive. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  recommendation 
which  we  feel  would  do  much  to  dissipate 
much  of  the  present  misunderstanding 
between  management  and  labour  when  dis- 
putes arise  in  which  management  feels  that  it 
should  apply  and  seek  for  an  injunction. 

Our  recommendation  with  reference  to 
jurisdictional  disputes  is  also  a  very  important 
matter,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  received  the  very 
careful  study  of  the  committee.  It  was 
observed  by  the  committee  that  The  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  in  the  United  States  has  been 
ruling  re  jurisdictional  disputes  and  unfair 
labour  practice,  and  has  prohibited  picketing 
and  work  stoppages  arising  therefrom. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  the 
building  trade  unions  in  Ontario  were  bound 
by  tlieir  constitution  to  refer  all  jurisdictional 
disputes  to  the  joint  board  at  Washington, 
but  the  evidence  produced  before  the  com- 
mittee indicated  that  such  a  procedure  is  not 
suitable  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

This  is  because  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  can- 
not be  enforced  in  this  province,  and  also 
because  the  joint  board  at  Washington  is 
composed  of  members  of  the  building  craft 
union  and  the  general  contractors  association 
of  the  United  States,  whereas  jurisdictional 
disputes  in  Ontario  concern  not  only  building 
craft  unions,  but  industrial  unions,  non- 
international  unions  and  other  industries  such 
as  the  printing  industry. 

The  committee  felt  that  jurisdictional  dis- 
putes occurring  in  this  province  should  be 
governed  by  The  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Act  and  should  be  settled  in  Ontario. 

It  is  recommendation  No.  37  of  the  com- 
mittee that  strike  action,  work  stoppage,  or 
picketing  in  connection  with  a  jurisdictional 
dispute  arising  because  of  a  work  assignment 
shall  be  declared  unlawful. 

The  committee  further  recommends  that 
the  parties  usually  concerned  with  juris- 
dictional   disputes    should    set    up    suitable 


machinery  in  Ontario  to  resolve  such  disputes 
themselves. 

In  the  event  that  the  parties  fail  to  estab- 
lish such  machinery,  or  that  the  machinery 
established  does  not  resolve  a  dispute  within 
a  reasonable  time,  it  is  recommended  that 
any  person  affected  by  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
should  have  the  right  to  make  application 
to  the  labour  relations  board,  and  that  the 
board  shall  be  empowered  to  resolve  the 
dispute  and  then  enforce  its  decision. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  unanimous 
recommendation  of  this  committee,  and  one 
which  I  think  should  deserve  the  very  careful 
consideration  of  this  House. 

The  next  article  under  general  observation 
has  to  do  with  municipal  employees.  As  you 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  78  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  provides  that  any  municipality 
may  pass  a  by-law  taking  the  municipal 
employees  out  of  the  Act. 

This  section  has  caused  a  great  deal  of 
disturbance  among  municipal  employees,  in 
that  it  has  deprived  them  of  the  rights  of 
certification,  negotiation  and  conciliation 
enjoyed  by  employees  in  industry  generally. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  section  has  been  the 
cause  of  numerous  work  stoppages  of  essen- 
tial services  which  would  not  have  taken 
place  had  the  collective  bargaining  process 
proceeded  along  normal  channels. 

In  recommendation  No.  38,  we  recommend 
that  section  78  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
be  repealed. 

The  next  topic  under  general  observations 
has  to  do  with  picketing,  and  from  the  sub- 
missions made  to  us  it  would  appear  that  in 
many  of  the  applications  for  an  injunction, 
illegal  picketing  was  alleged. 

Picketing  has  become  a  part  of  the  present- 
day  strike  procedure,  and  it  would  appear 
that  very  few  of  the  employees  who  find 
themselves  engaged  in  picketing  are  aware 
of  section  366,  subsection  1  of  the  criminal 
code. 

Picketing  which  results  in  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  items  referred  to  on  page  26, 
dealing  with  366  (1)  of  the  code,  is  illegal 
and  subject  to  fine  or  imprisonment  or  both 
under  the  code.  Yet,  in  a  dispute  between 
labour  and  management,  it  is  often  found 
that  police  and  civil  authorities  are  reluctant 
to  interfere. 

Representations  were  made  to  the  com- 
mittee that  picketing  should  be  declared  an 
unfair  practice  under  the  Act  and  dealt  with 
promptly  by  the  board. 
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Our  reconunendation  may  be  found  on 
page  41: 

No  person,  officer,  official  or  agent  of 
a  trade  union,  and  no  trade  union  or 
council  of  trade  unions,  shall  seek  author- 
ized counsel  for  pure  support,  or  encourage 
in  any  manner  whatsoever  to  impede,  delay 
or  interfere  with  entry  or  access  to  any 
employer's  place  of  business,  or  to  per- 
suade anyone  not  to  enter  such  place  of 
business  or  to  carry  on  business  with  such 
employer,  or  to  engage  in  what  is  com- 
monly called  picketing  when: 

(a)  the  board  has  made  a  declaration  of 
an  unlawful  strike  under  section  59  of  the 
Act; 

(b)  the  object  of  such  conduct  is  the 
establishment  of  bargaining  rights; 

(c)  where  the  object  of  such  conduct 
arises  out  of  a  jurisdictional  dispute; 

(d)  where  such  an  employer  is  not  a 
party  to  the  labour  dispute. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  where 
a  lawful  strike  is  in  progress,  picketing  will 
be  limited  to  those  actually  in  the  bargain- 
ing unit  of  the  employer  affected. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  feel  is  a  very 
important  recommendation  which  should 
receive  serious  consideration  from  this  House. 

Now,  our  next  topic  under  general  observa- 
tions has  to  do  with  the  union  shops.  From 
its  inception,  the  committee  has  adopted  the 
principle  of  non-interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  the  union. 

However,  there  is  a  matter  which  the  com- 
mittee felt  it  should  deal  with,  and  that 
concerns  a  union  member  who  loses  his 
employment  as  a  consequence  of  the  termina- 
tion of  his  union  membership  for  reasons 
other  than  the  non-payment  of  dues. 

Under  the  union  constitution,  such  a  per- 
son has  the  right  of  appeal  to  a  higher  union 
tribunal,  but  the  committee  was  informed 
that  such  appeals  are  very  slow  and  a  difficult 
process.  In  the  meantime,  such  a  person 
is  unable  to  obtain  employment  at  his  skilled 
trade. 

Evidence  was  also  produced  to  tlie  com- 
mittee that,  in  some  instances,  union  organ- 
izers are  forcing  employers  to  sign  a  union 
shop  contract  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  none 
of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  is 
a  member  of  the  union. 

These  are  recommendations  No.  47  and 
No.  48: 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  commit- 
tee    that,     where     union     membership     is 


terminated  for  reasons  other  than  refusal 
to  pay  dues  and  a  person  loses  employ- 
ment as  a  consequence,  that  person  shall 
have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  labour 
relations  board,  which  board  shall  make 
such  order  as  it  deems  fit. 

At  the  hearing  of  the  said  appeal,  the 
person  involved  and  the  trade  union  con- 
cerned shall  be  heard. 

This,  however,  would  not  apply  in  cases 
where  a  trade  union  has  established  an 
impartial  tribunal  outside  the  union  mem- 
bership to  deal  expeditiously  with  such 
matters. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  dissents 
from  this  recommendation  because  he  believes 
that  we  should  not  short-circuit  by  legislation 
the  established  appeal  procedure  set  up  by 
union  constitutions,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  dissents  because 
he  believes  that,  in  order  to  encourage  union 
responsibility,  these  matters  could  very  well 
be  left  in  the  hands  of  the  unions  involved. 
Recommendation  No.  48  is  unanimous: 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee that  no  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ment shall  include  a  provision  for  a  closed 
shop  or  union  shop  unless  the  trade  union 
first  shall  have  been  certified  by  the  labour 
relations  board  as  the  bargaining  agent  of 
tlie  bargaining  unit  affected,  or  unless  the 
union  otherwise  establishes  that,  at  the 
time  the  agreement  was  entered  into,  it 
did  in  fact  have  as  members  in  good  stand- 
ing the  majority  of  the  employees  in  the 
bargaining  unit  required  for  automatic 
certffication. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  propose  to  deal 
further  with  this  report  at  this  time.  I  feel 
that  this  report  contains  recommendations  so 
important,  so  sweeping  in  their  aspect,  that 
they  will  require  the  very  careful  consider- 
ation of  all  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature— 
and  when  I  say  careful,  I  mean  just  that. 

We  suggest  that  as  a  preamble  to  tliis  Act 
we  v/rite  in: 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that 
industrial    peace    be    achieved    and    main- 
tained in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Now  that  is  a  very  laudable  purpose,  Mr. 
Speaker,   a  purpose  in  which  I  am  sure  all 
hon.  members  of  this  Legislature,  irrespective 
of  party,   want  to  join   and   in  which  they 
want  to  contribute. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment,  as  chairman  of  this 
committee,  suggest  that  the  recommendations 
contained  in  this  report  are  the  end-all  of 
all  troubles  between  labour  and  management. 
But  I  do  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  report 
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contains  the  honest  judgment  of  11  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  briefs,  hearing  the 
evidence  and  then  resolving  the  recommen- 
dations that  we  felt  should  be  made  to  this 
House. 

The  question  is  so  broad,  the  subject  is  so 
important,  aflFecting  as  it  does  the  welfare 
of  all  of  our  people,  because  of  all  of  us  are 
interested  in  one  way  or  another  either  as  to 
management  or  as  to  those  who  are  engaged 
in  labour  and  who  are  members  of  trade 
unions.  All  of  the  people  have  an  interest 
in  this  matter. 

I  would  not  for  one  instant  suggest  to  this 
government  or  this  Legislature  that  we  should 
rush  hurriedly  into  the  enactment  of  these 
recommendations  by  putting  them  into  legis- 
lation without  first  having  every  hon.  member 
of  the  House  study  the  report  carefully,  and 
participate  in  a  debate— either  now  or  later— 
when  these  aspects,  and  all  of  the  recom- 
mendations and  additional  recommendations, 
if  they  so  see  fit,  should  be  made  to  this 
House. 

But  one  thing  I  do  want  to  say,  in  closing, 
is  this: 

In  this  small  booklet  with  such  an  appro- 
priate coloiu",  none  of  the  hon.  members  on 
that  committee  in  any  way  resorted  in  their 
thinking  to  any  political  advancement  of  the 
party  to  which  they  might  belong.  All  of  the 
people  who  appeared  before  us  gave  their 
evidence  and  presented  their  briefs  in  a 
manner  that  indicated  to  us  that  the  time 
has  come  when  we,  as  the  legislative  body  in 
this  province,  should  enact  legislation  where- 
by we  can  achieve  industrial  peace  in  Ontario. 

The  present  Act  is  a  very  good  one. 
Mark  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  considered  the 
best  labour  relations  Act  in  North  America. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  a  doubt  about  that. 

However,  we  feel,  with  the  able  leadership 
that  has  been  given  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  in  the  administration  of  the  present 
Act,  that,  after  careful  consideration  is  given 
by  all  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature, 
legislation  can  be  enacted  at  some  time  in 
the  future  that  will  bring  up-to-date  many 
of  the  things  which  we  feel  labour-manage- 
ment relations  need  if  our  province  is  to 
prosper  as  the  great  province  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  thank 
all  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  committee 
again. 

Even  at  the  risk  of  being  repetitious,  I 
exhort  all  hon.  members  of  this  House,  no 
matter  what  their  political  aflBliation  might 
be,  to  study  this  report,   study  it  carefully, 


take  it  home  and  show  it  to  the  people  in  their 
different  constituencies,  if  they  will. 

I  exhort  them  to  come  back  here  able  to 
tell  us  what  they  think  we  should  not  have 
recommended,  or  what  further  recommend- 
ations should  be  made,  so  that  in  the  common 
mind  of  all  of  us,  we  can  arrive  at  a  recom- 
mendation which  will  meet  with  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  this  Legislature  for  the 
future  welfare  of  this  great  province. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  join  with  my  hon.  friend 
opposite  in  thanking  all  those  who  served 
with  us,  the  staff  and  each  and  every  person 
who  was  there  and  helped  us. 

Everything  that  he  has  said— or  practically 
everything— is    true. 

I  think  that  each  and  every  person  who 
served  on  our  group  was  there  with  a  free 
and  open  mind.  I  think  we  can  honestly 
say  that  there  was  not  anyone  there  for  the 
purpose  of  representing  any  party. 

I  do  not  think  in  the  long  years  which  I 
have  occupied  public  office— and  I  am  hope- 
ful, of  course,  that  there  will  be  many  long 
years  yet— I  have  ever  served  with  a  group 
who  have  so  thoroughly  put  their  hands 
and  their  hearts  into  a  job  without  showing 
any  bias  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were  men 
there  who  came  from  various  walks  of  life- 
men  who  were  trained  in  special  walks  of 
life— and  I  must  say  that  when  I  entered 
upon  my  work,  my  own  mind  was  pretty 
well  leaning  one  way. 

But  after  the  guidance— or  with  the  guid- 
ance—of the  hon.  chairman  who  served  as 
the  head  of  the  committee,  and  all  those 
upon  whom  he  has  heaped  praise  and  prop- 
erly so,  I  want  to  say— and  I  think  that  this 
will  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  who  were 
on  the  committee— that  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  ever  served  under  a  person  who  took 
his  job  more  at  heart  with  his  amiable  smile 
every  morning— or  almost  every  morning— 
and  with  the  hammer  in  his  hand.  He  guided 
us  through  some  pretty  fair  arguments. 

I  want  to  say  this,  too.  He  did  not  put 
any  restrictions  upon  the  words  that  we  used 
at  times.  Certain  things,  probably,  were 
said  that  might  have  been  better  unsaid. 
Or  maybe  we  used  certain  words  at  times 
that  might  not  be  found  in  a  prayer  book. 
But  in  any  event  we  were  there  to  do  a  very 
important    job. 

I  cannot  think  of  anything  more  important 
than  trying  to  find,  if  we  can,  some  suitable 
mutual  piece  of  ground  upon  which  employer 
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and  employee  can  stand  and  work  out  their 
problems. 

I  think  it  is  so  important  that  it  affects  every- 
body. In  the  event  of  an  argument  between 
an  employer  and  employee,  it  is  not  only 
the  employee  or  the  employer  whose  prob- 
lems are  at  stake,  who  have  an  interest  in 
what  is  actually  happening. 

Sometimes,  in  the  event  of  a  strike,  we 
look  upon  this  thing  merely  as  a  problem  that 
concerns  only  the  employee  or  the  employer. 
But  there  is  the  fact  that  thousands  and 
thousands  of  people— the  general  public, 
the  independent  person— have  a  much  larger 
stake  in  the  outcome  of  a  dispute.  These 
people  are  as  equally  important  as  the  people 
who  are  part  of  the  company  or  a  part  of 
the  union. 

Having  these  very,  very  important  things 
planted  in  the  back  of  our  minds,  we  sat 
down  to  take  on  these  many,  many  months 
of  work. 

I  think  it  would  be  well,  and  I  think  it 
would  serve  a  purpose,  if  unions  across 
this  great  province,  and  companies  as  well, 
keep  one  thing  in  mind  when  they  read  this 
little  book  which  contains  many  things. 

I  say,  too,  it  is  not  perfect. 

We  with  all  of  our  human  frailities  are 
bound  to  have  erred  from  time  to  time. 

Oh  yes,  I  hear  the  words  "hear!  hear!"  and 
I  do  not  think  that  even  my  hon.  friend  here 
has  all  the  answers. 

In  any  event  it  would  be  important  if  the 
companies  and  unions  across  the  country 
were  to  bear  in  mind  one  thing,  that  this 
is  not  a  political  prayer  book.  This  was 
prepared  not  only  by  a  group  of  men  who 
happened  at  the  time  to  occupy  office,  it  was 
prepared,  I  think,  by  people  who  went  into 
various  phases  of  the  problem  and  I  think 
have  come  up  with  a  sensible  and  sane  answer 
in  almost  every  instance. 

Here  is  one  of  the  things  that  I  did  not 
agree  with,  and  I  argued  it  at  the  time.  I 
have  long  felt  that  in  the  instance  of  an 
industry  moving  out  of  an  area— going  some 
place  else  in  the  province— where  there  is  an 
agreement  in  existence  between  the  company 
and  the  union,  that  agreement  should  follow 
the  company  to  any  new  place  that  they 
go.  Then  it  might  stop  all  this  argument  and 
backwash,  after  it  is  over,  of  saying  that  the 
reason  that  a  company  moved  out  of  a  certain 
area  was  because  they  did  not  like  the  union 
or  they  did  not  like  somebody  else  there. 

I  think  that  it  is  just  as  fair  that  the 
agreement  should  follow  a  company  as  it  is 
that  an  individual  should  still  owe  a  debt  in 


Windsor,  if  he  owes  one  properly,  even 
though  he  moves  to  some  other  part  of  the 
world.  Such  a  person  is  expected  eventually 
to  pay  oflF  that  debt. 

I  think,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr, 
Frost)  thinks,  according  to  a  statement 
attributed  to  him.  I  hope  I  am  not  mis- 
quoting him,  because  that  would  certainly 
be  the  last  thing  I  want  to  do.  It  is  not 
very  often,  incidentally,  that  I  agree  with 
anything  he  says,  but  this  is  one  thing  I  do 
agree  with. 

I  think,  sir,  he  said  this,  I  hope  he  did 
because  it  was  a  fine  statement,  coming  as 
it  did,  I  hope,  from  a  fine  person. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  something 
to  this  effect,  that  the  time  has  long  passed 
when  industry  should  just  pack  up  and  get 
out  of  an  area  without  first  thinking  of  the 
responsibilities  that  they  have  to  the  people 
who  are  still  there. 

Now,  with  that  statement  I  couldn't  agree 
more.  If  industry  in  this  country  is  going 
to  measure  the  whole  problem  only  by  the 
yardstick  of  dollars  and  cents  and  profit,  if 
that  is  going  to  be  the  only  argument,  and 
if  they  are  not  going  to  keep  in  mind,  for 
a  while  at  least,  the  human  values  of  people 
who  work  there,  then  this  whole  problem, 
this  whole  business  of  bargaining  in  good 
faith,  can  be  washed  down  the  stream. 

That  business  of  bargaining  in  good  faith  is 
something  that  I  think  will,  as  the  years 
pass  by,  have  to  be  worked  on  further. 

I  do  not  think  that  even  we,  in  the  many 
months  that  we  worked,  brought  down  the 
final  answer  to  this  matter  of  bargaining  in 
good  faith.  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  us  are 
capable  of  forcing  individuals  to  bargain  in 
good  faith  if  they  just  don't  want  to. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  which  needs 
to  be  stressed.  I  think  that  if  there  was 
one  thing  brought  out  in  the  hearings  it  was 
this:  There  are  very  few  people  in  the 
province  who  are  able  to  qualify  to  act  as 
chairman  of  a  board.  I  tliink  it  was  perfectly 
obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of  the 
important  things  in  setting  up  a  board  was 
to  make  certain  that  a  good  man  was  put  at 
the  head  of  it. 

I  have  been  one  of  those  people  in  the 
years  past  who  said  that  I  thought  it  was 
time  to  get  judges  off  these  boards,  that 
they  should  get  back  to  their  courtrooms 
and  stay  there,  that  they  were  appointed  for 
a  specific  job  and  that  was  the  job  they 
ought  to  do. 

I  want  to  say  now,  however,  that  I  have 
changed  my  mind  somewhat  on  that.   Never- 
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theless  I  do  not  think  that  they  can  act  in 
both  jobs  at  the  one  time. 

There  are  certain  people  whom  I  have  in 
mind,  and  I  think  their  cases  were  obvious 
to  everyone  in  the  group. 

For  instance,  there  is  Judge  Anderson— we 
will  mention  his  name  along  with  Little  and 
Hanrahan.  All  these  members  of  the  bench 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  able  and  most 
qualified  people  of  the  group. 

Now,  until  such  time  as  qualified  men  are 
trained  to  take  their  place,  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing if  this  House  would  not  give  some 
thought  to  the  problem  of  contacting  the 
federal  people  who  are  in  charge  of  judges— I 
presume  someone  is— there  in  Ottawa.  They 
seem  to  be  in  charge  of  everything  else,  not 
doing  such  a  good  job,  but  they  may  do 
something  in  this  case— 

An  hon.  member:  Now,  now,  don't  spoil 
the  speech- 
Mr.  Reaume:  —I  am  just  wondering  if  we 
could  not  give  some  thought  to  asking  them 
to  give  a  leave  of  absence  to  such  men  as 
the  ones  I  have  named.  There  might  be 
others.  A  leave  of  absence  would  enable 
them  to  come  here  to  the  department  on  a 
loan  for  a  period  of  time  and  stay  with  us 
and  do  this  job  and  see  it  through. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  no 
job  more  important  than  making  certain  that 
we  keep  industrial  peace,  because  when  we 
have  strikes  here,  there  and  all  over,  we 
throw  the  economy  of  the  entire  country 
upside  down. 

I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  problem 
there.  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario, 
or  somebody  of  responsible  authority,  would 
take  this  matter  up  with  Ottawa,  I  feel  cer- 
tain tliat  they  would  loan  us  such  men  as  I 
have  mentioned  and  maybe  others.  It  would, 
I  think,  be  only  for  a  period  of  time,  a  couple 
of  years  or  maybe  a  httle  more,  until  we  have 
tlie  opportunity  to  train  men  who  are  able  and 
qualified. 

Somebody  has  to  see  this  job  through. 
Some  people  have  to  be  entrusted  to  this 
important  work. 

I  know  that  there  are  others  who  want  to 
speak,  so  I  want  to  conclude  by  again  thank- 
ing the  hon.  gentleman  who  served  at  the 
head  of  the  committee,  and  to  say  how 
grateful  I  was  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  serving  with  him  and  with  each  and  every 
hon.  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  would  Hke  to  extend 


my  appreciation,  too,  for  the  privilege  of 
working  on  this  committee  for  the  last  two 
years.  I  can  echo  the  sentiments  of  the  last 
hon.  speaker  in  the  tribute  to,  not  only  all 
those  who  assisted  in  many  ways  in  advancing 
the  work  of  the  committee,  but  to  the  hon. 
chairman  himself. 

There  have  been  occasions  when  I  have 
had  some  difficulties  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  and  I  think  I  would 
be  less  than  frank  to  say  that  there  were  a 
few  such  occasions  even  during  the  sittings  of 
this  committee. 

But  there  is  one  thing  about  the  hon. 
chairman— he  knows  his  mind  and  you  know 
what  it  is  too,  even  though  the  consequences 
may  be  a  little  rough.  If  I  have  to  make  a 
choice  between  such  a  person  and  somebody 
who  doesn't  know  whether  he  is  going  or 
coming,  give  me  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines. 

He  guided  the  destinies  of  this  committee 
not  only  conscientiously  but  I  think  well  and 
firmly. 

This  was  a  working  committee,  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  to  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  committee  that  has  been  established 
by  this  House.  You  may  be  surprised  to  know 
that  we  did  absolutely  no  travelling.  We 
never  left  Toronto.  Our  work  was  confined 
to  committee  rooms  here,  and  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  offices  on  Front  Street,  and 
they  were  often  long  and  tedious  hours,  in 
some  instances  into  the  heat  of  the  summer. 

My  second  general  comment  that  I  want 
to  make,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
report— the  form,  as  it  were,  that  it  takes. 
Hon.  members  of  the  House  will  note,  as 
the  hon.  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
indicated,  that  there  were  dissidents  in  some 
11  of  the  51  recommendations. 

Now  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
something  of  an  innovation,  and  I  trust  it  is 
one  that  is  going  to  be  adopted  as  a  pattern 
for  futvire  select  committees  in  this  Legisla- 
ture. I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that,  up 
until  now,  there  has  been  something  of  an 
unwritten  rule  that  it  was  desirous,  even 
imperative,  that  a  select  committee  should 
bring  down  a  unanimous  report. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  this  is  a  little 
unrealistic.  Even  if  committee  members  who 
come  from  different  political  parties  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  are  intent  on  working 
problems  out,  they  cannot  shed,  and  they 
should  not  shed,  some  of  the  basic  differences 
of  opinion  they  hold,  and  which  it  seems  to 
me,  are  going  to  be  reflected  in  differences 
with  regard  to  recommendations. 
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I  recall  for  example  on  an  earlier  com- 
mittee on  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  sitting 
and  working,  the  toll  roads  committee,  where 
this  unwritten  rule— that  we  must  at  all  costs 
end  up  with  a  unanimous  report— resulted 
during  the  dying  hours  of  the  committee 
with  me  being  faced  with  no  other  alterna- 
tive but  to  refuse  to  sign  it,  though  there 
was  a  great  proportion  of  the  report  of  that 
committee  with  which  I  was  in  agreement. 

This  approach  was  discarded  in  the 
instance  of  the  labour  committee  report  that 
you  have  in  front  of  you,  and  it  has  been 
possible  for  individual  members  to  dissent, 
on  specific  recommendations,  if  they  so  felt. 
I  think  this  provides  a  degree  of  flexibility 
and  a  much  more  realistic  approach  to  a 
working  report  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past. 

Of  the  51  recommendations,  there  were  10 
of  them  that  I  found  myself  in  disagree- 
ment with.  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  an 
argument  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines, 
but  I  have  to  say  he  perhaps  underestimates 
the  significance  and  the  importance  of  these 
dissents  in  his  rather  strong  language  about 
the  degree  of  unanimity.  I  am  glad  that  we 
were  able  to  get  unanimity  on  numerically 
40  of  the  51,  but  there  was  disagreement 
on  some  points  which  are  very,  very  important 
ones. 

A  third  general  observation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  range  of 
recommendations  suggests  that  the  over- 
hauling of  The  Labour  Relations  Act  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  was  long  overdue. 

For  almost  10  years,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  government  has  steadfastly  refused  to  call 
the  standing  committee  on  labour,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  there  had  been  an  accumulation 
of  complaints,  of  protests  and  "gripes,"  if  you 
wish  to  describe  them  as  such,  on  the  part 
of  both  management  and  labour.  In  fact  I 
think  it  was  the  pressure  of  this  accumulation 
that  finally  persuaded  the  government  that 
they  should  set  up  the  select  committee. 

Coming  after  so  many  years  of  neglect  in 
changing  the  Act  to  keep  it  up  with  the 
times,  many  of  these  recommendations,  I 
agree  whole-heartedly,  offer  solutions  to  long- 
standing injustices. 

For  example,  the  recommendation  that 
suggests  tliat  ex  parte  injunctions  should  be 
denied,  would  remove  an  injustice  which  was 
a  flagrant  violation  of  the  basic  principles  of 
what  is  termed  "British  justice." 

I  say  this  because  what  we  have  had  up 
until  now  is  a  situation  permitting  manage- 
ment to  go  into  court  and  present  only  their 
side  of  the  case.    The  union  not  only  does  not 


have  an  opportunity  of  presenting  its  side, 
it  does  not  even  know  in  some  instances  that 
the  matter  is  in  the  courts  until  the  ex  parte 
injunction  is  handed  down. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  a  flagrant  violation  of  the 
whole  approach  to  getting  British  justice, 
and  the  recommendation  that  it  should  be 
removed  is  obviously  a  very  good  one. 

Likewise,  of  course,  I  agree  heartily  with 
the  proposition  that  the  time  has  come  when 
check-off— since  the  absence  of  it  applies  to 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  unions  across 
this  province— should  become  a  matter  of 
legislation.  If  we  grant  a  union  the  right  of 
existence  under  the  Act,  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  follows  logically  that  it  should  have  the 
degree  of  security  for  its  continuing  activities. 
The  check-off  just  facilitates  the  means  of 
having  that  degree  of  financial  security. 

However,  as  I  listened  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Mines,  the  hope  grew  that  he  will 
remain  as  enthusiastic  about  this  in  the 
months  to  come  as  he  is  at  the  moment. 

The  last  time  this  proposition  came  before 
the  House— some  7  or  8  years  ago  when  the 
government  itself  was  going  to  bring  in 
such  a  bill— there  descended  upon  this  Legis- 
lature the  gold-mining  lobby  from  northern 
Ontario,  and  suddenly  the  bill  disappeared 
and  has  never  been  heard  of  since. 

Now  that  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew 
South  is  the  Minister  of  Mines,  he  may  be 
close  to  these  people  and  help  to  get  them 
to  recognize  the  justice  of  legislation. 

Thirdly,  section  78  of  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act,  I  have  many  times  contended  in 
this  House,  was  a  section  which  in  effect 
gave  local  municipalities  the  right  to  take 
away  basic  rights  granted  to  workers  under 
the  Act,  just  because  those  workers  happened 
to  be  hired  by  a  local  municipality.  It  is 
obviously  a  move  in  the  right  direction  to 
remove  the  power  granted  under  section  78 
—a  power  that  is  exercised  merely  by  the 
passage  of  a  by-law. 

There  are  many  other  commendable  items 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  would  result  in 
the  streamUning  of  the  administration  and 
the  enforcement  procedures  of  the  Act  and 
of  the  labour  relations  boards.  In  other  words, 
they  would  put  teeth  into  the  Act  to  a 
greater  degree  than  has  existed  in  the  past. 

It  may  not  be  necessary  to  add  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  shall,  namely  that  all  of  these 
good  recommendations  that  I  have  been  com- 
mending are  so  much  wasted  time  and  effort 
if  the  government  does  not  see  fit  to  move 
by  putting  them  into  effect  through  amend- 
ments to  The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act. 
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In  other  words,  I  hope  that  these  things 
are  not  going  to  find  their  way  onto  the 
shelf  hke  many  Royal  commission  and  select 
committee  reports,  and  gather  dust  instead 
of  being  the  basis  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  government. 

I  do  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  those  strong 
words  in  the  concluding  portion  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  remarks,  when  he  said  that  he 
hoped  this  Legislature  would  not  rush  into 
putting  this  into  legislation,  does  not  mean 
that  we  are  being  forewarned  that  the  govern- 
ment is  going  to  mark  time  on  what  has 
come  out  in  the  recommendations  of  this 
committee.  I  remind  hon.  members  that 
we  have  been  marking  time  for  10  years  on 
many  of  these  questions,  and  having  done 
two  years'  solid  work  on  it,  I  hope  we  are 
not  going  to  mark  time  any  further. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
assure  my  hon.  friend  that  there  was  no  such 
intention  in  my  mind.  But  I  am  one  of  those 
who  recognizes  and  realizes  the  limits  of 
my  own  ability  and  sometimes  what  I  think 
might  be  right,  may  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  a  great  majority  of  other  people. 
The  sooner  my  hon.  friend  from  York  South 
puts  himself  in  that  category,  where  he  rea- 
lizes that  he  does  not  know  everything  about 
everything  as  he  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  he  does,  then  we  can  resolve  these  things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  we  got  a 
glimpse  there  of  the  old  fighting  form  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines.  I  thought  it  was 
buried  beneath  a  new  geniality,  but  I  guess 
it  is  still  pretty  close  to  the  surface. 

There  are  other  recommendations  in  this 
report— and  I  propose  to  devote  my  time  to 
discussing  them— which  I  urgently  want  to 
suggest  to  this  House  are  potentially  very 
dangerous.  They  could  add  immeasurably 
to  the  difilculties  in  the  day-to-day  workings 
of  unions  and  ultimately  they  could,  if  imple- 
mented and  carried  through  to  their  logical 
conclusion,  threaten  the  very  existence  of 
trade  unions. 

In  the  course  of  dealing  with  some— not 
all,  but  some  of  the  10  recommendations  on 
which  I  dissented— I  hope  that  I  can  docu- 
ment that  statement. 

The  first  one  that  I  want  to  deal  with  is 
recommendation  No.  1,  to  be  found  on  page 
27,  which  deals  with  the  application  of  the 
Act. 

More  specifically,  it  has  reference  to  what 
is  known  as  professional  rather  than  non- 
professional workers. 

The  Act  as  it  stood  before  excluded  a 
number    of    professional    persons,    such    as 


engineers  and  nurses.  In  the  first  part  of 
the  recommendation,  this  list  is  extended  to 
include  now  10  different  groups:  architectural, 
dental,  dietetic,  engineering,  forestry,  land 
surveying,  legal,  medical,  nursing  and 
physiotherapy. 

One  of  the  interesting  things,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  our  committee  hearings  was  that  there 
came  before  us  one  professional  group, 
namely  the  hydro  engineers,  who  made  what 
to  me  was  a  very  convincing  case,  that  their 
relationship  to  Hydro  was  what  they 
described  as  employee  engineers  rather  than 
management  engineers.  Therefore  they  felt 
they  were  entitled  to  certification  under  the 
Act  and  the  rights  and  the  obligations  the 
Act  would  give  them  for  collective  bargain- 
ing with  their  employer. 

However,  as  hon.  members  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn,  the  professional  engineer- 
ing association  came  and  looked  with  what  I 
can  correctly  describe  as  scorn  on  the  proposi- 
tion that  professional  people  should  soil 
themselves  or  demean  themselves  by  having 
anything  to  do  with  the  union  movement,  and 
urged  that  engineers  should  continue  to  be 
excluded  from  the  Act. 

This  presented  us  with  a  very  real  dilemma 
which  I  think  every  hon.  member  of  the 
committee  faced.  Here  was  a  group  of  people 
who  came— the  fact  that  they  were  profes- 
sional people  is  irrelevant— and  said:  "We 
want  the  right  of  association  for  collective 
bargaining  purposes  and  yet  we  are  denied 
that  right.  On  what  grounds  can  we  be 
denied  it?" 

As  a  result  of  that  representation,  you  will 
note,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  next  paragraph  of 
the  recommendation  a  formula  was  worked 
out  in  this  very  painstaking  way  in  which 
the  committee  often  proceeded. 

This  formula  was  that  a  group  can  seek 
certification  under  the  Act  if  its  members 
were  to  resign  their  membership  in  the 
professional  body  with  which  they  were 
associated. 

Now  Mr.  Speaker,  I  dissented  from  this. 
I  think  this  is  an  unnecessary  kind  of  restric- 
tion. 

I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  the  kind  of  problem  that  we  have 
dealt  with  here  is  being  added  to  almost 
every  week  that  goes  by. 

There  are  a  growing  number  of  people 
in  the  kind  of  society  that  we  hve  in  now, 
who  are  either  in  what  might  be  described 
as  a  professional  category  or  in  the  category 
of  pseudo-management.  That  is,  they  are 
employees    exercising    some    of    the    lesser 
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functions  of  management.  Up  until  now,  as 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  is 
very  much  aware,  our  Act  has  excluded  these 
people. 

I  think  sooner  or  later  we  have  to  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  just  because  we  exclude 
them  from  the  Act  is  not  going  to  settle  the 
issue. 

These  people  are  going  relentlessly  to  seek 
collective  bargaining  rights,  and  if  they  do 
not  get  them  under  the  Act  they  are  going 
to  seek  them  outside  the  Act. 

Moreover,  if  they  are  outside  the  Act,  they 
are  beyond  the  law,  they  are  not  bound  by 
any  of  the  regulations  which  the  Act  may 
set  down,  and  instead  of  contributing  to 
industrial  peace,  which  is  the  over-all  objec- 
tive of  our  Act,  the  government  may  end 
up  by  creating  industrial  strife. 

I  certainly  would  urge  upon  the  House,  in 
its  study  of  these  recommendations,  to  con- 
sider these  new  categories. 

We  have  a  case  at  the  moment,  if  I  may 
go  outside  the  Ontario  jurisdiction,  with  the 
producers  of  the  CBC  in  Montreal.  There  is 
a  group  exercising  some  management  func- 
tions and  therefore  it  was  said  that  they 
could  not  be  certified  under  the  Act. 

Some  people  are  contending  that  because 
they  have  gone  out  on  strike,  it  is  an  illegal 
strike.  How  can  it  be  an  illegal  strike  if 
they  are  not  under  the  Act?  It  cannot  be 
illegal  if  it  is  not  in  violation  of  the  law 
because  they  are  not  bound  by  the  law. 

Yet  these  people  have  the  right  to  associ- 
ation and  they  are  going  to  claim  the  right  of 
association.  No  matter  what  any  one  of  us 
in  this  Legislature  may  say,  if  we  think  that 
merely  by  denying  the  right  of  association 
under  the  Act— a  right  which  is  basic  to  free 
people  in  a  free  society— it  is  not  going  to 
be  sought  by  these  groups,  we  are  just 
kidding  ourselves. 

I  repeat— we  may  end  up  by  contributing 
to  industrial  strife  instead  of  industrial  peace. 

Now,  I  move  on  to  a  second— and  this  is 
extremely  important,  Mr.  Speaker— recom- 
mendation, the  one  with  regard  to  certifi- 
cation which  is  found  on  page  34.  In  this 
recommendation  there  was  what  might  be 
described  as  "a  real  old-fashioned  saw-off." 
On  one  hand  we  appear  to  be  conceding  to 
a  union  demand  by  reducing  the  required 
percentage  of  cards  that  must  be  signed  in 
seeking  certification,  from  45  per  cent,  now 
in  the  Act  down  to  35  per  cent.  But  on 
the  other  hand  the  committee  bowed  to  the 
demands  of  many  of  management  who  said 
that   the    automatic   certification   should   not 


come  if  a  union  had  55  per  cent,  of  the  cards 
signed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  present  Act,  but 
rather  should  be  up  at  a  75  per  cent,  level. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  was  real 
old-fashioned  bargaining,  because  we  in  effect 
bargained  "two-bits  for  a  dollar." 

To  concede  to  the  unions  that  the  required 
number  of  signed  cards  could  be  reduced  to 
35  per  cent,  rather  than  45  per  cent,  is  a 
concession  that  will  assist  in  some  instances, 
but  it  is  relatively  meaningless.  It  is  relatively 
meaningless  because  any  union  that  is  seeking 
certification  and  is  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  a  vote,  if  it  cannot  get  45  per  cent., 
certainly  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  win  a 
vote. 

Therefore,  to  reduce  the  requirement  to 
35  per  cent.,  in  seeking  a  certification  vote 
is  a  small  concession. 

On  the  other  end  of  the  scale  though,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  take  the  figure  up  to  75  per  cent, 
before  they  can  get  automatic  certification  is 
really  raising  the  barriers  and  making  it 
exceedingly  difficult  to  get  certification  auto- 
matically. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  to 
another  recommendation  which  I  shall  deal 
with  in  conjunction  with  this— that  is  the 
recommendation  under  the  rather  euphemistic 
title  of  "freedom  of  speech"  to  be  found  on 
page  38. 

What  happened  before  our  committee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  this: 

We  found  ourselves  the  recipients  of 
repeated  pleas  from  management  spokesmen 
that  to  forbid  management  the  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  campaign  prior  to  certification 
was  in  effect  a  denial  of  the  basic  right  to 
free  speech.  This  whole  principle  was  ele- 
vated and  extolled  to  a  point  that  the  majority 
of  the  committee  became  persuaded  by  it 
and  they  have  opened  the  door  for  manage- 
ment to  participate. 

Perhaps  the  House  is  not  aware  of  the  fact 
that  at  the  moment  oru:  Act  is  framed— and  I 
think  it  is  framed  correctly  in  this  respect- 
on  the  theory  that  when  a  group  of  men 
seek  to  organize  into  the  union  of  their 
choice,  it  is  hterally  no  business  at  all  of 
management  as  to  what  those  men  do.  In 
practice  the  labour  relations  board  has  actu- 
ally tolerated  a  degree  of  participation. 

If,  for  example,  management  has  distributed 
a  leaflet  which  merely  corrected  misinforma- 
tion, factual  misinformation,  I  think  it  is 
correct  that  the  laboiu:  relations  board  has 
not  considered  this  as  an  unwarranted  inter- 
vention    and    penalized    management    with 
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automatic  certification.  But  the  plea  was 
that  management  must  have  full  rights  to  go 
in  and  participate  in  the  campaign. 

Now  I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  based  on  a  false  conception  of  the 
principle  of  freedom  of  speech.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  not  a  completely  unrestricted  right. 
For  example,  it  would  be  as  wrong  to  con- 
tend that  management  has  the  right  to  go  in 
and  participate  in  a  campaign  that  unionists 
are  conducting  for  certification  as  it  would  be 
for  me  to  claim  that  I  have  the  right  to  go 
in  and  have  free  speech  in  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  caucus. 

Just  pause  and  consider  it  for  a  moment. 
I  have  no  right  in  the  Progressive-Conserva- 
tive caucus  even  though  what  may  happen 
in  that  caucus  would  affect  me. 

One  of  the  arguments  used  by  manage- 
ment is  that  the  decision  seriously  affects 
them,  therefore  they  must  have  the  right  to 
free  speech.  But  I  suggest  that  this  is  not 
valid,  Mr.  Speaker.  When  a  group  of  people 
are  deciding  the  union  of  their  choice,  I 
submit  to  you  that  our  Act  as  it  now  stands  is 
correct,  that  it  is  no  business  of  management 
at  all,  because  if  you  permit  rnanagement 
to  get  into  the  certification  campaign  they 
go  in  with  weapons  of  which  everybody  is 
aware— the  threat  to  fire  the  worker. 

As  an  American  judge  once  said  when  he 
was  commenting  on  this:  "All  management 
has  to  do  is  raise  an  eyebrow  and  it  can  be 
a  very  eloquent  eyebrow,"  because  if  man- 
agement says  to  the  workers,  "Well,  you  can 
join  the  union  of  your  choice.  That  is  your 
privilege.  I  have  no  objection  to  unions; 
in  fact  I  think  they  are  fine  institutions.  But 
if  you  do,  and  wages  go  up  a  little,  I  may 
have  to  close  down  half  the  plant  and  lay  off 
half  the  people." 

Such  comments  as  this,  along  with  his 
power  to  fire,  are  very  potent  arguments. 

In  past  experience  with  our  present  Act, 
we  have  declared  that  management  has  no 
rights  here  at  all.  What  we  have  done  in 
this  recommendation  is  to  open  the  doors 
for  management  to  get  in  and  to  turn  certifi- 
cation campaigns  into  a  good  Irish  donny- 
brook  which  will  contribute  to  neither  the 
advancement  of  the  trade  union  movement 
or  industrial  peace. 

In  fact,  tlie  net  result  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed on  certification  and  the  so-called  free- 
dom of  speech  recommendation  is  to  make  it 
exceedingly  more  difficult  for  unions  to  get 
certified.  It  opens  the  door  for  management  to 
participate  at  a  time  when  the  trade  union 
movement   is    challenged    as   perhaps    never 


before  to  go  out  and  to  organize  the  unorgan- 
ized. 

This  report  proposes  to  make  that  process 
of  organization  much  more  difficult.  It 
proposes  to  place  shackles  on  the  future 
growth  of  the  trade  union  movement.  This 
is  not  progress  unless,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  start 
from  the  premise  that  trade  unions  are  not 
a  good  thing,  and  that  we  should  have  fewer 
of  them  rather  than  more. 

The  next  point  that  I  want  to  touch  on, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  recommendation  that  is 
under  the  heading  of  union  shops  on  page 
42.  What,  in  effect,  this  recommendation 
says,  that  where  union  membership  is  termin- 
ated for  reasons  other  than  refusal  to  pay 
dues,  and  tlie  person  loses  employment  as  a 
consequence,  that  person  shall  have  the 
right  to  appeal  to  the  labour  relations  board 
which  shall  make  such  order  as  it  deems  fit 
and  so  on. 

I  think  this  is  about  as  close  as  this 
committee  came  to  acknowledging  the  whole 
controversy  around  the  so-called  "right-to- 
work"  battle  that  is  raging  on  the  North 
American  continent  at  the  present  time.  I 
say  the  so-called  "right-to-work"  battle 
because,  under  the  guise  of  the  right  to  work 
—as  was  pointed  out  many  times  during  the 
recent  American  election  where  the  electors 
answered  in  a  devastating  manner— it  really  is 
not  the  right  to  work  at  all,  it  is  a  threat  to 
undermine  unions.  This  recommendation 
comes  close  to  that  whole  problem. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  proposition 
that  is  contained  in  the  recommendation  is 
an  unwarranted  intrusion  into  the  internal 
workings  of  the  trade  unions.  It  is  not  the 
function  of  government  to  act  like  Big 
Brother  in  George  Orwell's  book  1984, 
sticking  its  nose  into  the  internal  operations 
of  voluntary  organizations. 

In  fact,  government  does  not  normally  do 
that.  Normally  the  government  keeps  out 
of  it,  and  yet  the  net  effect  of  this  recom- 
mendation is  to  suggest  that,  in  the  instance 
of  unions  they  will  be  singled  out,  and  if  a 
member  is  expelled  for  reasons  other  than  the 
non-payment  of  dues,  then  the  whole  matter 
will  be  taken  out  of  the  internal  operations 
of  the  union  with  the  normal  appeal  proce- 
dures, and  will  be  handled  by  some  extra- 
curricular body.  For  that  reason  I  dissented 
in  these  terms: 

That    we    should    not    short-circuit    by 

legislation  the  established  appeal  procedure 

set  up  by  union  constitutions. 

The  next  recommendation  that  I  want  to 
touch  on  briefly,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  one  on 
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page    50,    with    reference    to    employees    of 
the  Crown. 

This  is  an  old  plea  of  mine  that  I  have 
made  in  the  House  many  times,  and  I  do 
not  propose  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
it. 

WTiat  in  effect  we  are  doing  here  once 
again  is  asserting  that  employees  of  the 
government  are  going  to  be  denied  a  right 
which  is  offered  to  every  other  citizen  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  namely  the  right 
to  join  a  union  of  their  choice  and  to  be 
certified  under  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 
We  are  going  to  continue,  if  this  recom- 
mendation is  heeded,  to  keep  civil  servants 
in  a  category  of  second-class  citizens  who 
are  entitled  to  neither  the  rights  nor  obli- 
gations of  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

The  net  result  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this, 
that  the  government  is  going  to  deny  to  its 
own  employees  what  the  government  imposes 
as  a  law  on  private  employers  with  regard 
to  their  workers. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing— namely,  giving 
the  unions  or  civil  servants  the  right  to  join 
the  union  of  their  choice  and  be  certified 
under  The  Labour  Relations  Act— which  has 
been  granted  in  many  other  jurisdictions  in 
this  country,  in  the  United  States,  and  across 
the  world.  Why  we  should  persist  in  this 
rather  outmoded  approach  of  denying  to 
civil  servants  what  we  accord  to  every  other 
person  in  the  province  I  do  not  know,  and 
therefore  I  dissented. 

The  next  recommendation  I  want  to  discuss 
is  very  definitely  the  most  important,  and  the 
most  dangerous,  recommendation  in  this  whole 
report.  It  is  the  recommendation  with  regard 
to  appeals,  to  be  found  on  page  37.  It  says, 
and  I  shall  read  it,  that: 

The  committee  recommends  to  the  Legis- 
lature that  it  shall  be  the  right  of  appeal 
in  all  cases  after  first  obtaining  leave  from 
the  chief  justice  of  Ontario. 

If  the  appeal  involves  a  question  of  law 
only,  it  shall  be  by  way  of  stated  case. 

If  the  appeal  involves  an  issue  of  fact 
only,  or  of  mixed  law  and  fact,  then  the 
appeal  may  be  heard  either  by  trial  de 
novo  or  by  reviewing  the  transcript  only. 

I  dissented  from  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  warn  this  House, 
as  solemnly  as  I  possibly  can,  that  if  this 
recommendation  is  heeded  by  the  government 
and  implemented,  we  are  going  to  put  the 
hands  of  the  clock  back  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  to  the  kind  of  situation  we  had 
prior  to  the  establishment  of  our  present 
Ontario  labour  relations  board. 


Why  did  the  Ontario  labour  relations  board 
come  into  existence?  I  think  it  was  in  the 
year  1944.  It  came  into  existence  because, 
after  our  experience  with  the  Ontario  labour 
court,  it  was  concluded— and  I  suggest  that 
it  was  concluded  rightly— that  labour-manage- 
ment relations  are  essentially  a  problem  of 
human  relations  and  that  therefore  they  can- 
not be  dealt  with  effectively  in  the  normal 
courts  of  the  land  where  you  have  a  relatively 
inflexible  approach,  where  you  have  to  make 
everything  fit  the  rigidity  of  the  laws  that 
happen  to  be  on  the  books. 

We  established  a  labour  relations  board 
because,  in  such  a  quasi-judicial  body,  you 
could  examine  the  merits  of  the  case,  you 
could  take  all  of  the  various  factors  into 
account,  you  could  escape  from  that  rigidity, 
that  inflexibility,  and  therefore  contribute  to 
labour-management  peace. 

This  proposal  that  we  open  the  doors  wide 
to  appeals,  to  all  kinds  of  appeals,  from  the 
labour  relations  board  strikes  at  the  very 
foundations  of  the  Ontario  labour  relations 
board  as  it  now  exists. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  if  this  happens, 
what  is  going  to  follow  is  that  the  Ontario 
labour  relations  board,  its  prestige  and  its 
power,  is  going  to  be  reduced  because  every- 
body will  recognize  that  it  is  not  the  final 
court,  that  it  is  only  one  more  step  in  that 
long  and  tedious  procedure. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  what  is  going 
to  happen  is  that  management,  with  all  the 
money  that  they  have,  and  with  all  the  high 
priced  legal  help  that  they  have,  will  take 
these  appeals  into  courts.  Time  and  time 
again  an  issue  that  must— if  it  is  going  to 
make  any  contribution  to  industrial  peace— be 
solved  very  quickly,  is  going  to  be  in  the 
courts  for  years. 

In  fact,  in  many  instances  what  will 
happen,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  while  the  certifi- 
cation of  the  union,  or  the  particular  prob- 
lem in  the  union  that  created  the  issue  in 
the  first  instance,  is  being  settled  in  the 
courts,  the  union  will  disappear  altogether, 
because  you  cannot  expect  a  group  of  workers 
to  live  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation 
through  a  two  or  two  and-a-half  year  period, 
being  denied  the  right  to  carry  on  their 
normal  trade  union  relationship  with  manage- 
ment while  the  thing  is  being  battled  out  in 
the  courts. 

This  recommendation  invites  the  develop- 
ment of  a  condition  of  near  chaos,  and  of 
open  revolt  in  labour-management  relations 
such  as  exists  today  under  hon.  Mr.  Duplessis 
iu  the  province  of  Quebec.  If  implemented, 
unions   in   Ontario,   like   unions   in   Quebec, 
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would  find  themselves  spending  half  of  their 
time  and  a  great  deal  of  their  money  in 
protracted  legal  battles. 

The  recommendation  is  an  open  invitation 
for  the  opponents  of  trade  unions  to  paralyze 
the  operations,  the  day-to-day  operations,  of 
trade  unions  and  ultimately  to  destroy  them. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vv^ant  to  turn  to 
what  I— 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon.  member 
permit  a  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  member  whether,  con- 
ceding that  there  is  something  in  his  point 
of  delay,  he  has  any  suggestions  about  how 
appeals  could  be  permitted  in  the  normal 
sense  and  avoid  delay. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  my  answer  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  this. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  appeals  from 
the  decisions  of  the  labour  relations  board  in, 
if  I  may  dare,  as  a  layman,  to  describe  it, 
instances  where  the  board  has  exceeded 
its  jurisdiction  or  in  instances  when  the 
board's  decision  is  in  violation  of  so-called 
natural  justice.  There  have  been  such  appeals 
and  these  are  entertained  in  the  courts 
periodically. 

But  my  submission  is  this,  that  on  most 
cases  that  come  before  the  board,  except 
when  the  board  has  exceeded  its  jurisdiction, 
the  Ontario  labour  relations  board  must  be  the 
board  of  final  appeal.  It  must  be  the  final 
answer.  Otherwise  you  take  the  whole  of 
labour  relations  back  into  the  courts  of  the 
land  from  which  we  removed  it  when  we 
established  the  Ontario  labour  relations  board 
in  1944. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  the  routine  cases 
the  hon.  member  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  routine  cases. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  can  call  them  routine  cases  if 
he  wishes,  it  consists  of  all  the  cases  except 
those  where  the  board  has  obviously  violated 
its  powers  by  exceeding  its  jurisdiction. 

I  want  to  turn  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
3  instances  of  where  I  think  the  work  of 
the  conmiittee  failed  and,  I  want  to  submit, 
failed  rather  badly. 

The  first  one  is  on  the  matter  of  concilia- 
tion.   As  the  hon.  chairman  of  the  committee 


indicated  when  he  was  introducing  this 
report,  there  was  perhaps  no  other  single 
issue  that  found  itself  tlie  topic  of  comment 
in  briefs  more  than  the  matter  of  conciliation. 
In  fact,  with  rare  exceptions,  every  trade 
union  brief  that  was  presented  dwelt  at 
great  length  on  this  very  difficult  problem 
of  conciliation. 

The  present  Act  sets  out  a  certain  time 
hmit  for  working  through  the  various  stages 
of  the  concihation  process.  I  think  it  is 
agreed  by  everybody  that  these  time  Umits 
are  wholly  unrealistic— at  least  they  are  very 
rarely  lived  up  to— and  therefore  what  the 
committee  sought  was  some  alternative  set 
of  time  limits.  But  for  reasons  that  I  will 
not  discuss  at  present,  but  which  the  hon. 
chairman  touched  on,  it  is  desperately 
difficult  because  of  all  the  factors  involved. 

We  tried  to  work  out  some  revision  of  the 
time  limits  as  they  are  now  in  the  Act  and 
conceivably,  in  practice,  it  will  be  found  that 
these  will  work  out  a  little  better. 

But  sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  government  has  to  face  up  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  growing  section  of  the  trade 
union  movement  which  has  completely  lost 
confidence  in  the  conciliation  process,  and 
this  report  is  not  going  to  halt— it  may  even 
hasten— that  loss  of  confidence. 

We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  contribute 
to  the  industrial  peace  we  seek  to  achieve 
by  turning  the  concihation  process  into  a 
strait-jacket  with  absolutely  no  voluntary 
possibihties  in  it  at  all. 

In  fact,  what  has  happened  up  till  now 
is  that  many  of  the  potential  benefits  that 
conciliation  can,  and  must,  contribute  to  the 
settlement  of  a  labour-management  dispute 
are  being  lost  because  of  the  feeling  that, 
rightly  or  wrongly— let  us  not  even  argue 
about  the  merits  of  it  for  tlie  moment— rightly 
or  wrongly,  there  is  a  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  a  growing  number  of  working  people  that 
it  is  a  strait-jacket. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  had  nothing  to  lose, 
and  potentially  a  very  great  deal  to  gain,  if 
we  had  placed  at  least  a  portion,  if  not  all, 
of  the  concihation  process  on  a  voluntary 
basis. 

Once  again,  voluntary  concihation  is  some- 
thing that  is  not  absolutely  new;  we  would 
not  be  moving  into  an  uncharted  field.  It 
is  something  that  has  been  attempted  in 
many  other  jurisdictions  in  other  parts  of  the 
world. 

This  was  an  area  of  the  whole  problem  of 
labour-management  relationships  which,  more 
than  anything  else,  demanded  a  whole  new 
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approach.  I  do  not  think  we  should  for  one 
moment  fail  to  recognize  that  we  in  the  com- 
mittee failed  to  find  that  new  approack 

I  dissented  because  it  seemed  to  me  that 
we  had  nothing  to  lose  and  potentially  a  lot 
to  gain  by  attempting  some  introduction  of 
voluntary  conciliation  into  the  procedure,  but 
the  rest  of  the  committee  did  not  see  fit  to 
agree  with  the  dissent— if  I  may  put  it  in  that 
Irish  way. 

Now,  the  second  area  on  which  we  failed 
I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  with  regard  to  the 
preamble.     This   is   significant   beyond   what 
may   appear   at   first   glance.     On   page   40, 
recommendation  No.   40,  under  the  title  of 
"Preamble  to  the  Act,"  you  find  these  words: 
Whereas  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that 
industrial    peace   be    achieved    and   main- 
tained in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Now  actually  this  is  ahnost  a  counsel  of  des- 
pair in  a  sense,  because  there  came  before  our 
committee  many  people  on  both  labour  and 
management  sides  who  made  the  point  that 
the  whole  object  and  purposes  of  The  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Act  would  be  served  more 
fully  if  people  had  clearly  spelled  out,  in  the 
preamble,  what  the  object  of  this  Act  is. 

For  example,  I  think  it  would  be  accurate 
to  summarize  the  representations  of  the  trade 
unions  to  say  that  the  function  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  is  to  facilitate  the  organization, 
the  certification,  and  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  trade  unions. 

But  there  are  others  who  came  before  the 
committee  —  management  spokesmen  —  who 
would  not  accept  that— they  think  the  govern- 
ment's role  is  to  stand  back,  in  the  19th 
century  laissez-faire  fashion,  and  not  get 
involved  any  more  than  necessary.  Therefore, 
in  their  view,  the  government  should  not 
facilitate  the  organization  of  unions  or  their 
more  effective  operation  because  this  is 
meddling  in  the  day-to-day  economic  battle, 
battle. 

Their  proposal  would  have  been  to  put  a 
much  stiffer,  if  I  may  describe  it  in  general 
terms,  anti-union  kind  of  preamble  to  The 
Labour  Relations  Act. 

Now,  the  basic  conflict  between  these  two 
approaches  was  reflected  in  the  thinking  of 
the  hon.  members  of  the  committee  to  the 
point  that  we  could  come  to  no  agreement  in 
spelhng  out  anything  other  than  what  I  have 
read,  namely,  that  our  objective  is  industrial 
peace. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  not  obvious,  it  is 
almost  platitudinous.  But  we  could  not  go 
beyond  that. 


Finally— and  this  is  part  of  the  report,  but 
partly  it  goes  beyond  the  report— there  is 
another  area  in  which  I  regret  very  deeply 
tliat  much  of  the  impact,  and  the  good,  that 
this  committee  has  done  in  its  work  and  its 
report  is  going  to  be  destroyed.  This  will  be 
done  by  what  I  believe  to  be  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  the  committee  did  not  pursue  as 
vigorously  the  rooting  out  of  illegal  acts  in 
labour-management  relationships  on  the  part 
of  management  as  we  did  in  the  case  of 
unions. 

Now,  let  me  cite  two  cases. 

There  came  in  the  course  of  our  delibera- 
tions a  representation  made  by  the  so-called 
independent  dump  truck  owners'  association, 
through  their  spokesman,  the  secretary- 
manager,  one  Mr.  Watson. 

In  the  course  of  his  representations,  Mr. 
Watson  made  some  statements  with  regard 
to  the  activities  of  the  teamsters'  union, 
alleging  intimidation  and  coercion  and  so  on. 
The  chairman  put  him  under  oath,  took  his 
statement  down,  submitted  it  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  Department,  and  with  a  unanimous 
vote  of  the  committee— unanimous  with  the 
exception  of  one  member  who  voted  not  on 
the  merit,  so  to  speak,  of  the  investigation 
but  rather  he  felt  the  committee  should  do  it, 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  South  (Mr. 
Myers)— we  have  referred  this  to  the  Attorney- 
General's  Department. 

I  emphasize  again  I  voted  for  it  because  I 
want  to  state  here  that  I  think  unions,  like 
any  organization  in  this  country,  must  live 
within  the  law,  and  if  it  was  contended  by 
a  man  under  oath  that  the  law  had  been 
violated,  the  criminal  code  of  this  country, 
we  should  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  whether  or 
not  this  was  the  case,  even  though  it  was  a 
Uttle  strange  that  the  normal  machinery  of 
the  law  had  not  operated  with  regard  to  the 
alleged  violations  at  the  time  they  took  place 
some  6  months  earUer. 

The  government  saw  fit,  through  the 
Attorney-General's  Department,  to  set  up  a 
one-man  Royal  commission  under  Mr.  Justice 
Roach.  He  brought  back  a  report  which  dealt 
in  part  with  the  allegations  concerning  inti- 
midation and  in  efiFect  said  that  they  were 
valid. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  discuss  that— that 
has  been  given  a  very  great  deal  of  pubhcity 
in  the  papers.  I  only  repeat  my  assertion 
that  any  union,  like  any  other  organization, 
must  live  within  the  law  and  not  be  violating 
it. 

But  the  thing  that  intrigues  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,   is   this— Mr.   Justice   Roach   saw  fit 
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lo  go  beyond  his  specific  terms  of  reference, 
or  to  put  it  another  way,  to  interpret  the  one 
general  term  of  reference  so  that  he  could 
go  on  and  look  into  other  matters. 

For  example,  he  commented  in  fairly  vig- 
orous terms  with  regard  to  this  group  of 
truck  owners  who  are  pardy  drivers  and 
partly  owners  in  that  they  have  one  or  two 
other  trucks  that  they  hire  somebody  to 
drive.  And  he  came  up  with  the  proposal, 
which  I  suggest  is  a  highly  questionable  one, 
that  this  opens  the  whole  prospect  that  trade 
unions  should  be  prosecuted  under  The  Com- 
bines Investigation  Act. 

But  the  thing  that  puzzles  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  this,  that  if  Mr.  Justice  Roach  were  going 
to  go  beyond  his  specific  terms  of  reference 
and  investigate  something,  why  did  he  not 
investigate  a  most  significant  development 
in  connection  with  this  whole  aflFair? 

About  a  week  before  the  hearings  of  the 
committee  were  finished  the  same  Mr.  Watson, 
whose  testimony  had  provoked  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Royal  commission,  went  into  his 
office  one  day  and  found  himself  greeted  by 
his  bosses  on  the  other  side  of  the  table, 
who  presented  a  resignation  for  him  to  sign. 
He  had  to  sign  it  and  out  he  went. 

Why?  Because  Mr.  Watson  had  begun  to 
act  too  conscientiously  on  behalf  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  independent  dump  truck  owners' 
association,  and  the  independent  dump  truck 
owners'  association  is  nothing  but  a  front 
organization  established  by  a  group  of  the 
gravel-pit  operators  headed  by  one  Connie 
Smythe  for  the  specific  purpose  of  frustrat- 
ing the  possibility  of  the  union  assisting  these 
men  to  get  collective  bargaining. 

The  secretary  who,  in  the  first  instance 
made  the  statements  that  provoked  the  Royal 
commission,  found  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
the  same  ruthless  arbitrary  action  of  the  oper- 
ators of  this  organization  and  found  he  too 
was  fired. 

Now  if  the  objective  was  to  investigate  a 
situation  which  was  creating  industrial  strife 
and  there  were  allegations  that  the  union 
had  acted  in  violation  of  the  law,  why 
was  not  the  intimidation  of  management 
investigated? 

I  think  you  will  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many 
instances  when  unions  act  in  violation  of  the 
law,  they  so  act  because  they  have  been 
provoked  by  equally  illegal  acts  on  the  part 
of  management. 

I  suggest  that  in  this  instance,  had  it 
been  thoroughly  investigated,  you  would  have 
found  that  there  was  illegal  activity  on  the 
part  of  management  led  by  Connie  Smythe 


in  forming  that  organization  to  violate  the 
law  and  frustrate  a  group  of  people  who  were 
trying  to   get  collective  bargaining  rights. 

However,  that  is  only  the  beginning  of 
where  I  think  the  committee  slipped  and 
failed  very  badly. 

After  we  had  set  up  the  Roach  commission 
—or  because  of  our  actions,  the  Roach  com- 
mission has  been  set  up  by  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts),  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Labour  came  to  the  committee  and  sub- 
mitted a  supplementary  report.  They  did 
so  because  of  the  fact  that  they  felt  that  there 
had  been  some  pretty  serious  anti-union 
submissions,  which  were  getting  away  from 
looking  at  The  Labour  Relations  Act  and  were 
indulging  in  a  straight  anti-union  campaign. 

So  they  came  back  with  a  documented— 
well,  I  would  not  say  "documented"  but 
they  were  willing  to  document  it— they  came 
back  with  a  20-page  listing  of  the  kind  of 
thing  that  is  indulged  in  by  management  in 
labour-management  relations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  any  hon.  member  in  this 
House  thinks  that  unions  are  indulging  in 
illegal  activities  and  that  management  have 
lily-white  hands— a  conclusion  that  they  might 
come  to  if  they  read  the  editorial  pages  or 
the  front-page  news  stories  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  nnd  Mail,  for  example— I  invite  him 
to  take  a  look  at  this. 

But  when  this  came  before  the  committee, 
of  course,  news  stories  got  buried  on  page  42 
of  most  of  the  papers. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  OFL  brief 
contained: 

They  cited,  for  example,  the  problem  of 
subsidized  intervention,  management  which 
subsidized  a  group  of  workers  in  order  to 
frustrate  the  establishment  of  the  union. 

They  cited  the  instance  of  John  Osier,  who 
is  a  well-known  counsellor  in  this  field,  that 
within  the  last  23  cases  that  he  has  been 
involved  in,  67  per  cent,  of  them  had  been 
proven  to  be  subsidized  and  sponsored  by 
management. 

What  was  the  penalty  to  management  for 
breaking  the  law?   Nothing  more  than  having 
to  negotiate  with  the  union— which  the  com- 
pany would  have  had  to  do  in  any  case. 
I  quote  from  the  OFL  brief: 

Even  government  agencies  have  been 
guilty.  At  the  Canadian  arsenal  plant  in 
Lindsay,  management  of  the  Crown  cor- 
poration urged  its  employees  to  endorse 
the  company-nominated  union  instead  of  a 
legitimate  trade  union,  the  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America. 
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If  the  government  and  its  agents  can  do 
this,  then  how  can  a  private  business,  con- 
cerned only  with  its  profit  and  loss  state- 
ment, be  expected  to  worry  about  the 
penalties  of  defying  the  law? 

But  management  does  not  even  have  to 
worry  about  counting  up  enough  frightened 
workers  to  sign  a  petition.  It  can  do  the 
job  quicker  and  easier  by  firing  all  the 
employees  it  suspects  of  union  activities, 
and  then  sanctimoniously  sitting  back  and 
saying  to  The  Department  of  Labour 
investigator  that  "business  is  bad  and  there 
just  is  not  enough  to  go  around." 

Now  I  skip  a  good  many  pages  in  this 
listing.  Let  me  pick  up  on  page  6  of  the 
supplementary  statement  of  the  OFL. 

The  Labour  Department  relies  on  fear  of 
publicity  to  help  it  put  teeth  into  the  Act. 
When  it  comes  to  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Teamsters  there  is  no  end  of 
publicity. 

But  how  can  a  department  rely  on  the 
value  of  publicity  when  the  principal  news- 
gathering  concern  in  Canada  has  been 
guilty  of  unfair  labour  practices  and  escapes 
the  penalty?  The  Canadian  Press,  in  a  posi- 
tion of  trust  as  an  impartial  news  source, 
had  this  to  say  to  its  employees  when  they 
tried  to  join  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
in  1949-1950: 

"The  publishers  can  very  well  get  along 
with  the  service  produced  by  half  of  the 
staff  we  have  now,  and  they  damned  well 
will  do  so  if  we  recognize  an  organization 
they  just  have  no  use  for." 

Charles  Bruce,  the  general  superintendent 
of  General  Press,  made  that  statement 
during  the   guild   organizing  drive. 

The  company  made  no  bones  about  its 
dealings  for  union  activities,  as  it  warned 
writers  that  no  man  who  signed  the  guild 
contract  would  be  allowed  to  work  in  the 
parliamentary  press  gallery  in  Ottawa.  For 
joining  the  union,  a  Canadian  Press  writer 
was  denied  one  of  the  highest  honours  a 
Canadian  newsman  can  achieve. 

Despite  this,  the  organization  campaign 
was  a  success  and  on  April  5,  1950,  the 
guild  received  certification  to  barter. 

The  Press  News  unit,  as  it  was  then 
designated,  was  100  per  cent,  organized 
and  it  was  granted  a  certificate  on  May  4, 
1950. 

Gillis  Purcell,  head  of  Canadian  Press, 
agreed  not  to  discriminate  against  65  per 
cent,  of  his  organization  that  had  joined 
the  newspaper  guild.    Two  days  later  the 


same    Mr.     Purcell,    the    same    impartial 

director  of  the  same  impartial  organization 

enjoying  the  pubhc  trust,  fired  12  Canadian 

Press  writers  and  editors.   He  dismissed  15 

Press  News  employees  and  the  guild  fell 

apart. 

Rather  interesting. 

And  listen  to  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  open 
flagrant  violation  of  a  whole  range  of  laws  in 
addition  to  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

This  is  v\dth  regard  to  the  condition  in  a 

newly-organized  union  of  bricklayers  in  this 

city.    When  they  surveyed  the  situation  and 

the  problems  they  were  facing,  they  found: 

that    85    per   cent,    of   the   new-Canadian 

bricklayers  who  had  been  brought  together 

in  this  union  never  received  holiday  pay, 

compulsory  under  the  Ontario  law.    They 

had  never  seen  a  holiday  pay  book  or  the 

stamps.    Fifty  per  cent,  had  never  heard 

of     unemployment     insurance     and     their 

employers  had  never  deducted  the  workers' 

share  or  paid  their  own. 

Most  of  these  cases  revealed  outright 
chiselling  by  employers;  3  or  4  worked  12 
hours  a  day  including  Sundays,  a  practice 
banned  by  law. 

Workmen's  Compensation,  especially 
needed  in  the  construction  field,  was  a  joke. 
Employers  who  were  not  deducting  income- 
tax  payment  could  not  be  bothered  with 
making  payments  to  the  compensation 
board. 

At  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  firms  employ- 
ing new-Canadian  bricklayers  made  income- 
tax  deductions  for  the  total  hours  a  man 
worked,  although  they  deprived  him  of  at 
least  one-tenth  of  his  rightful  earnings. 
According  to  their  books  they  paid  a  man 
for  his  work,  but  on  the  job  the  worker 
took  what  he  could  get. 

Hohday  pay  was  unheard  of  by  these 
workers,  95  per  cent,  of  them  who  could 
not  speak  English. 

I  will  skip  pages  of  this  to  give  a  few 
highlights, 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Could  the  hon.  member 
boil  that  down  to  some  individual  contractor 
or  something  that  did  this  sort  of  thing? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  come  to  that  in  a 
moment: 

Recent  hearings  on  the  McLedan  Com- 
mittee in  Washington  brought  out  the  fact 
that  a  few  Canadian  firms  were  clients  of 
tlie  infamous  Nathan  Shefferman. 

One  of  Mr.  Shefferman's  favourite  tactics 
was  to  stage  violence.    Naturally  the  union 
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attempting  to  organize  was  blamed.  This 
tactic  is  nothing  new.  Twice  within  30 
months,  incidents  were  staged  in  the  credit 
unions  in  Ontario,  twice  police  were 
employed  as  a  means  to  provoke  peaceful 
strikers  into  a  disturbance. 

In  September,  1955,  residents  of  the 
city's  west  end  watched  an  army  of  strike- 
breakers being  paraded  down  the  street  by 
17  Toronto  police  to  go  to  a  picket  line 
guarded  by  two  pickets. 

Protecting  this  mob  of  scabs  were  two 
motorcycle  constables,  one  leading  and  the 
other  trailing,  a  mounted  policeman  and  at 
least  14  police  from  a  nearby  cruiser. 

To  make  sure  the  strike-breakers, 
recruited  in  front  of  a  local  restaurant,  had 
ample  bodyguards,  3  professional  "pug- 
ughes,"  former  professional  wrestlers  and 
boxers,  walked  in  front  of  the  parade. 

The  pickets  were  peacefully  walked  into 
the  front  of  the  Liberty  Ornamental  Iron 
Works,  and  were  members  of  the  Uphol- 
sterers' Workers'  Union  certified  after  a 
vote  the  previous  February.  The  pickets 
were  stunned  and  the  constables  blushed 
as  the  mob  was  escorted  through  the  gates. 

The  chief  constable  of  Toronto  claimed 
that  he  had  no  idea  why  so  many  police 
were  present.  The  mayor,  angered  and 
embarrassed,  wanted  to  know  why  there 
was  never  an  explanation. 

But  the  next  day  was  management's  day 
to  cheer,  for  this  time  the  strikers  and  their 
friends  had  taken  an  insult  from  the  strike- 
breakers and  had  lost  the  inherent  respect 
for  the  law.  There  was  a  bitter  battle 
and  the  inevitable  injunction  was  handed 
down.  The  wrestlers  were  hastily  dis- 
charged by  the  firm  since  it  no  longer 
needed  such. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  series  of 
the  kind  of  things  that  go  on  on  the  part  of 
management. 

A  now  defunct  plastics  firm  in  Toronto 
fired  its  night  shift  in  August,  1950,  and 
included  was  the  union  president.  The 
company  agreed  to  take  one  man  back  but 
shrugged  off  the  rest,  pleading  business 
reverses. 

In  1951,  Maple  Leaf  Plastics  found  it  could 
kill  tlie  union  by  firing  13  men  from  its 
night  shift,  and  a  year  later  11  of  30 
employees  were  discharged,  the  11  who 
signed  union  cards.  The  company  graci- 
ously recalled  them,  knowing  that  the 
action  ended  any  chance  of  a  union 
contract. 


The  Kayson  Rubber  Company  in  Gait 
and  Preston,  following  a  certification  hear- 
ing, laid  off  24  of  its  70  workers  including 
two  experienced  employees  named  Smythe 
and  Goderich  who  had  been  subpoenaed 
to  appear  before  the  labour  relations  board. 

In  the  course  of  an  investigation,  the 
owner  placated  The  Department  of  Labour 
by  promising  to  rehire  according  to  senior- 
ity. Within  a  month,  however,  he  had 
fired  all  members  of  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee. Three  of  the  4  members  of  the 
new  negotiating  committee  were  intimi- 
dated as  the  owner  tried  to  get  them  to 
quit. 

Two  brothers  who  had  volunteered  to 
serve  on  the  committee  were  transferred 
to  another  department  where  there  was  no 
incentive  bonus  and  workers  were  required 
to  work  an  extra  90  minutes  a  day.  A 
third  was  promised  a  higher  mortgage  on 
his  house,  and  subsequently  failed  to  attend 
any  meetings  of  the  bargaining  committee. 

The  breaking  point  of  the  union  came 
when  Mr.  Hoffman,  the  owner,  announced 
publicly  that  no  Christmas  bonus  would  be 
paid  in  1957,  but  if  no  agreement  was 
reached  with  the  union  the  bonus  would 
be  paid  at  Easter.  If  an  agreement  was 
signed,  the  plant  would  be  closed  down  by 
February  1. 

The  Department  of  Labour  found  no 
grounds   for   action   against  the  employer. 

Finally   this,    Mr.    — 

An  hen.  member:  —Second  final? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  second  final,  I  did 
not  know  that  there  was  one  further  on. 

Even  where  there  is  a  union  agreement, 
the  workers  are  not  always  sure  that  they 
will  have  complete  protection. 

The  building  labourers'  union,  which 
operates  in  the  construction  field,  has 
encountered  a  problem  which  its  officials 
say  is  widespread  in  the  house  and  apart- 
ment building  fields.  That  is  where 
employers  give  tlie  workers  the  pay  envel- 
ope with  the  rate  of  pay  on  it,  but  when 
the  worker  opens  his  envelope  it  is  always 
short.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  the  union  raises 
this  question,  the  employer  immediately 
makes  up  the  pay  and  says  it  was  a  mis- 
take. On  too  many  occasions  the  employee 
is  out  of  work  the  very  next  day. 

This  practice  has  become  so  common 
that  the  union  has  recently  started  to  have 
their  members  on  certain  jobs  open  their 
pay   envelopes   in   front  of  witnesses   and 
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have  asked  the  income-tax  department  to 
investigate  the  books  of  some  companies 
who  they  know  have  been  indulging  in 
this  practice. 

The  brief  concludes  with  this  sentence: 

If  it  is  the  intention  of  this  committee 
to  continue  as  they  have  in  the  case  of 
the  teamsters'  union,  and  investigate  some 
of  the  practices  in  the  industry,  then  we 
are  prepared  to  bring  to  your  committee 
more  of  the  examples  which  have  been 
set  out  in  this  submission. 

After  this  has  been  made,  Mr.  Speaker— 
I  repeat  this  came  after  we  had  had  the  alle- 
gation with  regard  to  the  teamsters'  union 
and  we  had  seen  fit  to  make  representation 
to  the  Attorney-General's  Department  and  set 
up  a  Royal  commission— I  submitted  to  the 
committee  that  we  had  absolutely  no  alterna- 
tive in  face  of  this  but  to  proceed  to  investi- 
gate, either  as  a  committee  or  through  some 
other  agency. 

If  we  are  going  to  investigate  the  illegal 
activity  of  unions,  why  should  we  not  investi- 
gate the  illegal  activity  of  management? 

I  could  not  even  get  a  seconder  for  my 
motion,  and  it  died  right  there. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  tliat 
much  of  the  potentially  good  work  of  the 
committee  is  overshadowed  by  the  refusal 
of  the  committee  to  move  with  the  same 
vigour  in  rooting  out  alleged  illegal  activities 
on  the  part  of  management  as  well  as  unions, 
and  this  will  rightly  be  regarded  by  many 
people  as  reflecting  an  anti-union  bias. 

Furthermore,  as  I  have  already  indicated, 
while  some  of  the  recommendations  represent 
a  willingness  to  remove  long-standing  injus- 
tices, others  represent  a  serious  threat  to 
unions.  The  key  recommendations  regarding 
certification  and  so-called  freedom  of  speech 
for  management  in  certification  campaigns, 
will  make  it  much  more  difficult  to  certify 
new  unions,  and  will  thus  frustrate  the  future 
expansion  of  the  trade  union  movement. 

Moreover  the  recommendation  on  appeals 
opens  wide  the  doors  to  take  tlie  question 
of  the  labour-management  relations  into  the 
courts  of  the  land  from  which  it  was  rescued 
in  1944  with  the  establishment  of  the  labour 
relations  board.  This  will  bedevil  the  oper- 
ations of  unions  now  in  existence,  and  this 
ultimately  will  be  disastrous  to  the  trade 
union  movement. 

It  will  not  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tribute to  the  industrial  peace  which  is  alleged 
to  be  the  objective  of  our  Act. 


Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  make  some  observations  about  the 
submission  of  the  select  committee  report 
on  laboiu:  relations,  I  want  also  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  fine  manner  in  which  the  business  of 
the  committee  was  conducted  by  its  hon. 
chairman. 

I  was  happy  to  see  that  the  hon.  chairman 
of  the  committee  was  further  recognized 
before  this  report  was  finally  presented  in 
being  elevated  to  a  high  position  in  the 
councils  of  the  province. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  with  every  select 
committee  I  serve  on— and  I  have  served  on 
several  now— the  majority  of  the  govern- 
ment members  on  that  committee  are  usually 
immediately,  or  soon  after  the  report  is 
delivered,  elevated  to  the  cabinet  and  this 
one  was  no  exception,  with  hon.  Mr.  Maloney, 
hon.  Mr.  Spooner,  hon.  Mr.  Wardrope,  hon. 
Mr.  Yaremko  and  hon.  Mr.  Macaulay  all 
being  elevated  to  high  office. 

I  am  sure  their  associations  on  the  com- 
mittees had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it. 

Before  I  get  into  my  main  subject  of  my 
remarks  of  this  debate,  I  want  to  make  some 
remarks  about  what  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  just  concluded 
saying  about  the  business  of  the  committees. 

If  hon.  members  had  ever  lived  up  north 
as  I  have  all  my  life,  they  would  know  what 
I  mean  if  I  made  the  observation  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  is  something  like 
a  weasel  in  a  woodpile.  He  never  seems  to 
know  just  which  end  is  right.  In  all  these 
great  revelations  he  just  made  to  this  House 
at  this  time,  he  was  not  of  a  mind  to  do  so 
while  the  committee  was  sitting  either  in 
open  or  in  closed  sessions. 

I  want  to  make  this  very  important  point 
about  his  reading  of  the  OFL  supplementary 
brief  which  came  before  the  committee.  I 
was  there  and  heard  it  read,  and  heard  it 
discussed,  because  in  all  of  the  meetings  of 
this  select  cominittee— despite  the  fact  that 
I  live  1,000  miles  away  from  the  seat  of 
the  committee— I  did  not  miss  a  single  hour 
of  its  deliberations,  so  I  am  in  a  position  to 
say  what  went  on. 

During  the  reading  of  this  report,  during 
the  questioning  of  those  who  submitted  the 
report  and  after  the  report  was  submitted,  it 
was  suggested  that  if  they  would  submit  to 
an  affidavit,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
matter  of  the  independent  truck  owners' 
association  dispute,  if  one  of  those  submitting 
the  brief  would  submit  an  affidavit,  or  if  he 
could  bring  any  person  before  the  committee 
who  was  prepared  to  say  under  oath,  as  the 
other  people  had  said,  that  there  had  been 
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violations  of  the  law,  it  would  have  received 
exactly  the  same  treatment  that  was  meted  to 
the  independent  trucker  owners'  association. 

If  we  are  going  to  be  critical  about  these 
things  in  that  sense,  and  try  to  make  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  appear  as 
though  they  are  stupid  individuals,  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  fairness  we  should 
give  both  sides  of  the  story. 

The  purpose  of  this  select  committee,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  study  labour  relations,  in  my 
opinion  a  laudable  decision  on  the  part  of 
the  government,  for  it  afforded  the  hon. 
members  of  that  committee— and  through 
them  a  very  wide  cross-section  of  manage- 
ment and  labour— the  opportunity  for  search- 
ing examination  of  labour  relations  in  this 
banney  industrial  province. 

It  came  at  a  time  when  the  fears  of 
recession  and  attendant  difficulties  were  in 
the  process  of  realization  and  has,  I  submit, 
laid  a  foundation  upon  which  we  can  build 
not  only  good  labour  relations  but  also  help 
to  develop  a  programme  of  full  employment. 

Certainly  there  was  some  very  wide  vari- 
ation of  opinion  in  this  important  field,  but 
through  the  whole  process  every  hon.  member 
of  the  committee  received  an  education  in 
labour  relations  which  could  not  be  equalled 
in  any  seat  of  learning  in  the  western  world. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  impression  I 
developed  from  the  many  and  lengthy  hear- 
ings was  that  there  is  a  genuine  desire  by 
most  of  management  and  most  of  labour  to 
work  out  the  best  possible  basis  for  under- 
standing. 

I  was  proud,  too,  as  a  Canadian  to  note  not 
only  the  sincerity  but  the  very  real  ability  of 
our  leaders  in  both  spheres  of  activity.  I  was 
impressed,  too,  with  the  dedication  to  their 
work  of  the  entire  staff  of  The  Department  of 
Labour,  and  tliose  with  whom  we  have  con- 
sulted were  more  than  generous  of  their  time 
and  effort  in  replying  to  even  the  most  difficult 
questions  and  problems. 

I  make  the  same  observation  as  the  others 
have  of  our  own  immediate  staff  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  do  not  think  there  was  a  thing  that 
we  asked  them  to  do  that  was  left  undone,  and 
everything  they  attended  to  was  well  done. 

I  intend  to  make  these  observations  about 
our  report  and  deal  with  them  somewhat  in 
the  order  in  which  our  recommendations 
appear. 

Now,  first  of  all  in  the  matter  of  the 
application  of  the  Act  in  recommendation 
No.  1. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  has  dealt, 
too,  with  the  professional   abilities   and   the 


professional  activities  of  people  who  are 
management  engineers  and  non-management 
engineers.  I  think  that  situation  obtained 
with  other  spheres  of  professional  activity  as 
well,  for  instance  in  the  nursing  fraternity, 
and  in  others. 

I  think  this  recommendation  leaves  open 
the  way  to  organization  for  collective  bar- 
gaining if  and  when  a  majority  of  the  mem- 
bers in  an  association  so  desire,  or  if  they 
want  to  break  away,  as  some  of  them 
undoubtedly  will,  and  form  their  own  craft 
unit  or  their  own  professional  unit  as  the 
case  may  be  within  the  framework  of  the 
Act. 

What  I  was  concerned  about,  when  I  sup- 
ported that  particular  recommendation,  was 
the  fact  that  in  this  country  of  ours  we  have 
to  pay  attention  to  not  only  the  responsibiUty 
but  the  great  desire  that  a  large  majority  of 
our  professional  people  have  to  make  a  con- 
tribution to  science  and  a  contribution  to  the 
general  welfare  of  the  country. 

Certainly,  events  of  the  past  few  years  have 
proven  that  we  have  devoted  too  little  atten- 
tion and  given  these  people  too  little  oppor- 
tunity to  develop  themselves  professionally 
as  well  as  they  might. 

And  I  think  here  we  are  leaving  an  alter- 
native—and I  am  not  saying  in  any  sense  that 
this  is  the  final  judgment  or  should  be  the 
final  answer— but  we  are  giving  them  the 
opportunity  here  to  take  one  course  or  the 
other. 

Those  professional  people  are  dedicated  not 
only  to  tlie  purpose  of  earning  a  hving,  but 
are  dedicated  also  to  making  the  world  and 
the  country  in  which  they  live  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live,  leaving  behind  them  a 
contribution  which  will  be  handed  down 
tlirough  the   ages. 

Therefore  I  think  we  would  be  ill-advised 
to  stifle  in  any  way  their  development  or  their 
opportunity  for  free  thinking  and  free  activity, 
within  the  sphere  of  their  professional  duties 
and  responsibilities. 

The  second  point  in  administration  that 
interested  me  was  the  statement  that  the 
labour  relations  board  is  overworked.  To 
my  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  an  under- 
statement. I  am  convinced  that,  from  the 
evidence  before  the  committee,  decisions  of 
the  board— apart  from  areas  of  agreement  on 
delay— are  too  long  delayed  with  resulting 
frustrations  and  tests  of  patience  which  do 
not  encourage  harmony  in  labour  relations. 

The  work  of  the  board  is  too  important  for 
hasty  decisions,  and  should  be  rendered  only 
after  careful  consideration.    The  personnel  of 
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the  board  should  certainly  be  enlarged  to 
expedite  decisions  despite  the  seeming  reluc- 
tance of  some  members  of  the  board  itself  to 
add  to  its  numbers. 

The  north,  I  would  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
further  victimized  through  absence,  however 
necessary,  of  local  jurisdiction  and  the  costly 
distances  to  the  seat  of  the  board  in  Toronto 
for  discussion  of  labour  matters.  The  use  of 
examiners  will  certainly  relieve  some  of  these 
problems  and  perhaps  a  panel  for  northern 
Ontario  jurisdictions  would  eventually  elim- 
inate the  problem. 

Recommendation  No.  3  is  sound  despite 
the  extra  work  involved  and  the  time  con- 
sumed, for  too  much  is  often  at  stake  to  be 
added  to  the  problems  of  misinterpretation  of 
an  oral  decision. 

Something  has  been  said  also  about  bargain- 
ing in  good  faith,  and  to  my  mind  bargaining 
in  good  faith— from  what  I  heard  from  all 
these  meetings  of  the  committee— ranks  with 
conciliation  itself  as  a  keystone  to  collective 
bargaining.  The  more  we  meet,  the  better 
we  know  each  other,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  responsible  officers  of  management  can- 
not be  present  to  personally  bargain  with 
their  own  employees. 

The  practice  of  leaving  this  field  to  skilled 
solicitors  entirely  is  not  a  good  practice  where 
good-will  is  a  desirable  asset. 

There  is  one  other  point  upon  which  I 
want  to  dwell  just  for  a  moment  or  two 
becatise  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has 
discussed  matters  which  he  feels  are  especi- 
ally dangerous,  and  vitally  important  points. 

And  I  want  to  discuss  a  matter  which  did 
not  come  up  for  final  recommendation  before 
the  committee,  but  a  matter  nevertlieless 
upon  which  I  had  some  feelings  and  agreed 
with  the  ruling  of  the  hon.  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  it  would  be  better  discussed 
when  making  observations  before  the  House. 

I  refer  now  to  that  always  contentious 
problem  of  check-off  and  union  security,  and 
this  is  indeed  an  area  of  contention  despite 
the  fact  that  over  95  per  cent,  of  industry  has 
accepted  the  principle  of  union  security  in 
their  contracts. 

The  collection  of  dues  through  the  payroll 
deduction  plan  is  plainly  and  simply,  in  my 
mind,  good  business,  so  much  so  that  several 
employers  advocated  the  scheme  to  save 
time  wasted  in  collection  of  dues  whether 
proper  or  not,  on  company  time. 

Our  recommendation,  which  is  a  majority 
recommendation  now,  is  that  voluntary  check- 
off be  a  mandatory  part  of  the  collective 
agreement    where    the    employees    by    vote 


desire  it.  The  recommendation  alternatively 
allows  non-participation  where  a  majority 
wants  to  end  the  scheme  or  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it. 

Through  the  writing  of  the  report,  as  I 
have  said  before,  we  agreed  that  we  would 
individually  dissent  or  not  and  save  observa- 
tions for  the  floor  of  the  Legislature,  and  here 
I  want  to  make  some  observations  about 
union  security  which  I  deem  to  be  important 
indeed. 

I  say  emphatically  that  I  am  not  happy 
about  any  check-off  where  a  part  of  that 
check-off  is  directed  to  any  particular  political 
party  or  religious  group.  Where  suspension  of 
membership  is  allied  with  loss  of  employment 
in  union  shops,  and  so  on,  it  is  indeed  a 
serious  invasion  of  the  union  member's  free- 
dom to  direct  his  funds  to  an  area  of  political 
activity  in  which  he  may  not  believe.  With 
suspension  hanging  over  his  head,  he  will  be 
most  reluctant  to  seek  withdrawal  and  will 
be  more  likely  to  pay  over  his  money  rather 
than  incur  the  wrath  of  an  over-zealous 
executive. 

It  becomes  then  in  reality  a  compulsory 
participation  in  political  activity,  a  field 
where  we  should  do  more  and  not  less  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
support  and  vote  as  he  chooses. 

This  aspect  of  the  principle  of  check-off 
might  well  be  left  to  the  bargaining  table  or 
perhaps  ruled  out  altogether  by  legislation. 

We  must  remember  that  it  was  when  the 
fascists  and  the  communists  seized  control 
of  the  political  activity  of  the  trade  unions 
that  the  way  was  clear  for  the  all-out  attack 
on  man's  freedom  in  those  lands.  A  usually 
vigilant  labour  movement  independent  in 
action  then  lost  its  vital  force  with  one  stroke 
of  the  pen.  The  workers  became  literally 
slaves,  but  a  group  of  leaders  need  not  be 
communists  or  fascists  to  wield  frightening 
power  over  their  membership.  While  I 
strongly  favour  union  security,  with  a  proper 
functioning  of  imion  administration,  I  shudder 
to  think  of  the  future  consequences  of  thought 
control  in  the  area  of  personal,  political- 
Mr.     MacDonald:     I    shudder    for    other 


Mr.  Wren:  To  my  mind  the  compulsory' 
remittance  of  union  dues,  or  any  part  of  them, 
for  political  purposes  of  particular  groups 
either  holding  or  seeking  office  is  not  only 
detrimental  to  the  aspiring  union's  position, 
but  it  holds  the  frightening  possibility  of 
union  bargaining  becoming  a  secondary 
activity  of  the  union  itself. 
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Bulwarks  for  freedom  must  never  be 
allowed  to  deteriorate.  For  we  all  know  from 
experience  that  the  fine  leader  of  today, 
wise  in  the  use  of  power,  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  person  who  will  hold  oflBce  10  years 
hence  and  take  advantage  of  power  and 
precedence  to  clinch  control  of  thought. 

With  the  high  degree  of  literacy  and  com- 
mon sense  in  the  membership  of  the  trade 
union  movement,  political  check-off  is  so 
unnecessary.  Political  education  in  the  whole 
field  of  the  process  of  government  is  one 
thing,  control  of  individual  thinking  and 
actions  is  another. 

And  referring  here  to  recommendation  No. 
50,  respecting  employees  of  the  Crown,  the 
principal  reason— I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South— why  Ontario 
civil  servants  voted  to  reject  affiliation  with 
the  CLC  was  because  the  possibility  was 
that  they  would  become  affiliated  with  one 
political  party  or  the  other,  a  situation 
which  could  set  their  bargaining  back  for 
decades. 

It  was  significant  that  the  Ontario  civil 
service  association  made  no  request  to  the 
committee  for  inclusion  under  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  No  fair-minded  person  can 
deny  that  Ontario's  civil  servants  should  be 
entitled  to  the  right  of  collective  bargaining 
under  the  Act,  but  they  are  indeed  appre- 
hensive of  what  resulting  affiliation  might  do 
to  their  actual  bargaining  position.  Now 
some  people  may  say- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  They  did  not  have  to 
do  it. 

Mr.  Wren:  The  hon.  member  made  his 
speech,  now  let  him  be  quiet,  I  did  not 
bother  him. 

Some  people  will  say:  "Why  should  you 
choose  to  pick  on  labour  unions  about  con- 
tributing a  part  of  their  dues,  compulsory  or 
otherwise,  when  industry  makes  contributions 
to  one  political  party  or  the  other?  What  is 
the  difiFerence?" 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  any  union  anywhere  supporting 
candidate  A,  B,  or  C,  provided  that  in  open 
meeting  of  the  local  members  they  themselves 
decide  what  action,  if  any,  they  are  going  to 
take  to  support  one  political  candidate  or 
the  other.  There  is  nothing  wrong  in  that  at 
all,  and  they  do  it  voluntarily. 

And  I  have  no  objection  at  all  where 
certain  companies  feel  they  should  support 
particular  pohtical  activities,  if  that  is  done 
with  the  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 


people  who  own  the  company  and  have  the 
opportunity  to  vote  on  it.  If  they  decide  it 
should  be  done,  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that 
either. 

When  a  man  enters  upon  his  life's  employ- 
ment, and  is  faced  with  the  proposition  that 
he  must  contribute  to  a  political  party  or  not 
work  at  all,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
dangerous  precedent  indeed. 

Now  this  leads  right  into  the  proposition 
that  so-called  "right-to-work"  legislation 
should  be  introduced.  It  is  the  belief  of 
many  that  the  lead  towards  use  of  union  dues 
in  check-off  to  definite  political  party  sup- 
port supplied  the  impetus  to  get  even  the 
Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  into  its 
questionable  position  in  support  of  the  spuri- 
ous proposal  of  right-to-work  legislation. 
Even  the  leaders  of  opinion  in  the  chinrch 
recognize  the  important  place  of  the  trade 
union  in  our  society,  and  recognize  the 
responsibility  of  the  union  member  to  sup- 
port his  union's  administrative  costs,  but  the 
introduction  of  politics  into  dues  collection 
gave  the  right-to-work  proponents  a  plateau 
upon  which  they  could  base  their  artillery 
using  freedom  as  a  base. 

This  group  was  so  certain  that  their  move 
was  transparent— and  I  mean  this  right-to- 
work  movement— that  a  projected  assault  on 
the  committee  to  advance  their  attack  on 
union  security  died  in  its  tracks  and  no 
concerted  move  was  made. 

Large  sums  of  money  collected  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  ammunition  for  this 
attack— and  a  continuing  attack— remains  in 
bank  vaults  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Both  bargaining  and  precedent  have 
demonstrated  the  value  of  proper  degrees  of 
internal  control  in  unions,  but  here  again 
I  submit  that  responsible  industry  which 
constitutes  the  majority  of  it  would  drop 
their  hostility  to  union  security,  and  their 
so  called  right-to-work  programmes,  if  the 
unions  themselves  would  drop  the  proposition 
that  members  should  support  a  political,  a 
particular  pohtical,  party. 

To  my  mind  the  greatest  single  contribu- 
tion that  organized  labour  could  make  to 
their  own  recruiting  programme  would  be  a 
pronoimcement  that  dues  collected  would  be 
used  for  union  government  only,  and  not  in 
the  field  of  direct  political  activity. 

As  for  this  so  called  right-to-work  pro- 
gramme, every  employable  person  in  oiur 
land  has  the  right  to  employment  within  the 
confines  of  existing  collective  agreements  and 
understandings. 
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If  the  efforts  of  right-to-work  proponents 
could  be  directed  instead  to  the  field  of  right- 
to-employment,  and  join  with  government,  the 
trade  unions  and  the  church  to  form  a  right- 
to-employment  commission  in  this  country, 
and  guarantee  jobs  to  every  employable  citi- 
zen, then  their  contribution  to  the  Canadian 
scene  would  be  much  more  impressive  indeed, 
and  the  activities  of  the  Canadian  Chamber 
of  Commerce  itself  would  certainly  be  more 
savoury. 

Jobs  can  be  found  for  all  job-seeking 
Canadians  if  we  want  to  get  down  to  the 
proposition  in  its  literal  sense— and  not  in 
the  sense  of  a  weapon— that  every  Canadian 
who  is  employable  has  the  right  to  work  and 
with  it  the  right  to  live. 

In  the  matter  of  company  interference,  the 
committee  was  unanimous  in  deploring  the 
attitude  of  a  small  but  hard-core  group  of 
employers  who  do  everything  legal  and 
illegal  to  discourage  contact  with  men  on 
their  properties  who  might  be  interviewed 
by  union  organizers. 

In  many  instances  the  employers  occupy 
land  under  Crown  licence,  and  their  thoughts 
are  directed  by  one  or  two  strong  companies 
in  their  group. 

After  sorting  out  evidence  on  both  sides 
there  was  unanimous  approval  to  the  thinking 
that  if  these  companies  will  not  recognize 
that  the  trade  union  movement  is  part  of 
our  way  of  life  and  here  to  stay,  then  legis- 
lation will  have  to  follow  to  make  them 
more  aware  of  it. 

I  want  to  add  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  one  remark  or  two  about  violence  in 
labour  relations,  and  with  some  reference  to 
the  matters  which  were  referred  to  the  Roach 
commission. 

There  were  a  number— and  I  may  say 
there  were  not  too  many  but  there  were  a 
number— of  representations  made  to  the  com- 
mittee both  by  unions  and  by  labour  itself, 
and  certain  accusations  made  against  manage- 
ment and  against  officers  of  The  Department 
of  Labour  which  were  thoroughly  investi- 
gated, which  brought  me  to  a  conclusion, 
and  I  think  the  only  conclusion  that  could  be 
reached. 

We  all  abhor  violence  whether  it  be  in 
labour  relations  or  in  any  other  field.  And 
in  saying  that  I  cannot  help  but  remark 
that  there  are  some  employers  even  in  this 
day  and  age,  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
who  by  their  attitudes,  the  working  conditions 
they  offer,  and  the  wages  they  pay,  can 
expect  little  else  but  violence  and  when  it 
does  occur,  in  some  instances,  it  is  brought 


on  only  because  of  their  own  attitudes  and 
their  own  actions. 

If  they  are  going  to  live  in  the  economy 
we  have  developed  or  have  a  concept  of 
even  the  minimum  standards  of  living  for  a 
working  man  and  his  family  in  this  country, 
unless  they  revise  their  thinking  and  do  some- 
thing to  treat  people  as  human  beings,  and 
treat  people  as  if  they  too  have  a  right  to 
some  of  the  human  values,  then  I  think  that 
they  can  expect  violence. 

I  think  that  it  would  take  a  man  of  the 
strongest  will  and  the  strongest  conscience 
to  avoid  being  violent  when  exposed  to 
some  of  the  conditions  which  were  demon- 
strated to  us  in  the  committee. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  about 
conciliation.  When  I  said  earlier  that  I  think 
conciliation  and  bargaining  in  good  faith 
are  keystones  to  successful  labour  relations 
administration,  I  again  cannot  agree  with 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  when  he 
says  he  would  like  to  use  the  parallel  that 
we  might  as  well  do  away  with  the  United 
Nations  and  let  us  go  to  war  right  now,  when 
he  so  disparagingly  considers  the  operations 
of  the  conciliation  services  and  processes 
itself. 

I  went  to  the  committee  with  grave  mis- 
givings about  the  functioning  of  conciliation— 
I  went  there,  too,  with  grave  misgivings  about 
the  use  of  judges  on  conciliation  boards. 

My  misgivings,  I  might  admit  in  both 
instances,  were  considerably  revised  after 
some  months  of  actual  study  and  observation, 
actual  observation  of  the  operation  of  some 
of  the  boards. 

Now,  I  say  that  it  has  been  said  many 
times  before,  but  I  think  it  bears  repeating, 
that  as  long  as  we  can  keep  people  talking, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  so  prone  to  fight. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  the  case  with 
some  of  us  personally  in  this  House.  Some 
of  us  get  too  old  to  fight  and  too  fat  to  run, 
and  I  think  that  happens  too  in  labour- 
management  relations  as  it  does  in  relations 
with  other  countries. 

I  think  that  we  have  much  to  be  proud 
of  in  the  manner  in  which  both  our  federal 
and  our  provincial  conciliation  services  have 
been  handled,  certainly  there  have  been  mis- 
takes because  of  the  field  of  human  relations, 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  any  man 
could  function  very  long  without  making 
mistakes,  some  of  them  quite  serious.  But  by 
and  large,  it  has  produced  results,  and  it 
has  produced  a  result  in  this  province  in 
industry  itself,  where  we  are  able  to  look 
at    Ontario    with    a    great    sense    of    pride. 
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Because  where  was  it,  other  than  Ontario, 
that  the  great  province  of  Alberta  looked 
to  a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  sneaked  away 
$17  million  from  our  pockets  to  hand  out 
for  $20  dollar  booze  certificates  in  Calgary 
and  Edmonton  and  all  over  Alberta? 

We  are  able  to  do  that— and  I  think  that 
we  are  able  to  persuade  them  now  that  they 
might  have  done  something  better  with  it— 
we  are  able  to  do  that  only  because  we  have 
a  great  productive  economy.  We  have  a  great 
group  of  people  here,  we  have  people  in  the 
trade  union  movement  who  are  willing  and 
anxious  to  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
with  management,  and  with  government,  or 
with  anyone  else  who  is  interested  in  the 
forward  look  and  in  what  I  referred  to  a 
little  while  ago  as  the  sense  of  human  values. 

I  think  we  can  accomplish  all  those  things 
without  fighting  too  much  about  it.  I  think 
if  we  have  to  resort  to  strikes— and  I  think  we 
are  in  the  position  where  sometimes  the  big 
stick  has  to  be  taken  out  either  in  a  strike 
or  lockout— but  when  that  does  occur  I  want 
to  see  it  occur  only  when  I  know  every  last 
thing  in  the  way  of  conciliation  and  good 
sensible  discussion  has  been  exhausted,  and 
therefore  I  say  again  I  do  not  want  to  see 
the  United  Nations  burned  down  and  go 
straight  to  war.  I  want  to  see  this  con- 
ciliation improved,  and  it  can  be  improved 
in  a  great  many  ways. 

I  think  my  hon.  friend  from  Essex  North 
(Mr.  Reaume)  put  his  finger  on  one  of  the 
important  aspects  of  it,  when  he  suggested 
that  the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Justice 
might  be  persuaded  to  loan  to  us  a  portion 
of  his  judicial  service  in  the  province  to  assist 
us  in  training,  and  heading  up  the  training 
of,  a  conciliation  service. 

This  could  be  done  imtil  perhaps  we  can 
train  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  women 
to  take  over  these  responsibilities,  or  alter- 
natively until  the  time  when  the  federal 
government  itself  might  be  convinced  that  it 
might  be  proper  to  appoint  certain  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  certain  judges 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  to  judicial  duties 
specificially  for  labour  relations  work. 

I  do  not  know  the  internal  workings  of 
how  these  things  could  be  done,  but  I  know 
they  can  be  done  and,  in  the  doing  of  them, 
in  approaching  these  problems  in  the  future 
with  the  sincerity,  that  management  and 
labour  both  will  approach  the  work  of  this 
committee.  I  am  sure  that  the  outcome  could 
be  nothing  else  but  successful. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker  and  hon.  members,  I  had  a  speech 
prepared   here    for    an    hour   or    more.     But 


our  good  hon.  chairman  and  the  other  hon, 
members  of  this  committee  have  stolen  my 
thunder,  as  one  might  say. 

I  agree  with  the  former  hon.  members  of 
this  committee  that  our  hon.  chairman  did 
do  an  excellent  job  on  his  leadership  of  this 
select  committee  on  labour  relations.  I  am 
sure  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Daley)  must  feel  very  proud  indeed  to  think 
that  his  labour  legislation  and  his  labour 
department  are  not  too  far  out  of  line. 

I  know  that  this  Legislature  is  going  to 
listen  to  these  recommendations  which  this 
committee  has  brought  in.  I  might  say  I 
did  enjoy  working  on  this  committee,  and  it 
was  certainly  very  educational  indeed,  as 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  have 
mentioned. 

I  will  not  be  long,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
the  time  is  getting  on.  But  I  just  wanted 
to  say  that  the  prosperity  of  this  country 
depends  largely  upon  national  products. 

Men  and  women  of  our  nation  who  pro- 
duce, labour  not  only  for  their  livelihood, 
but  for  the  prosperity  of  our  nation.  This 
report  is  consistent  with  the  record  of  this 
great  government  which  constantly  strives 
for  a  better  way  of  life,  particularly  for 
those  who  toil. 

The  hon.  members  of  this  committee  served 
unselfishly,  and  the  report  is  free  from  party 
bias. 

Its  aim  has  been  the  welfare  of  the  people 
as  a  whole,  with  due  consideration  to  the 
rights  of  the  employer  and  the  employee. 
Mr.  Speaker,  every  recommendation  can  be 
justified  beyond  doubt. 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  the  chairman, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney), 
the  guidance  of  the  officials  and  the  fairness 
of  the  hon.  members  of  the  committee,  we 
have  proposed  before  us  today,  the  most 
advanced  labour  legislation  of  all  times. 
Again,  Mr.  Speaker  and  hon.  members,  I  do 
want  to  say  that  I  did  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity of  serving  on  this  committee,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  hon.  members  of  tliis  Legis- 
lature will  give  it  tlieir  most  serious 
consideration. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  address  myself  to  you 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  this 
very  important  report,  may  I  join  with  the 
other  hon.  members  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  who, 
through  his  leadership  and  tolerance,  was 
able  to  guide  the  committee  and  its  hon. 
members  through  many  days  of  sittings,  sorne 
of  which  were  tedious.    But  they  were  days. 
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as  has  been  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I 
-would  not  exchange  for  many  other 
experiences. 

This  committee  work  gave  the  hon.  mem- 
bers an  opportunity  of  studying  and  con- 
sidering probably  one  of  the  most  important 
subjects  which  the  citizens  of  this  province 
have  to  face. 

The  position  of  Ontario  as  an  industrial 
province,  of  course,  is  well  known  to  all, 
but  the  position  of  the  labour  relations  board 
of  Ontario,  I  think,  can  best  be  described  by 
a  comparison  with  the  work  which  is  done 
by  the  labour  relations  board  at  Ottawa 
functioning  under  the  federal  Act. 

At  Ottawa  they  are  charged  with  labour 
matters  which  come  within  the  scope  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  national  Act.  That  board 
sits  for  one,  two  or  possibly  three  days  each 
month.  The  volume  of  business  which  is 
transacted  in  Ontario  under  our  Labour 
Relations  Act  involves  not  just  one  panel, 
sitting  at  a  time,  but  two  panels  of  board 
members  sitting  on  some  3  and  4  days  each 
week. 

I  mention  this  because  the  importance  of 
this  report  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  to 
the  people  of  the  other  provinces  as  well, 
and  to  all  the  people  of  Canada,  with  respect 
to  the  national  labour  Act,  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  importance  of  this 
subject  of  labour  relations  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  our  economic  stability. 

One  of  the  hon.  members  has  said  this 
afternoon  that  we  depend  upon  our  national 
product  for  our  economic  success,  the  pro- 
duction and  the  sale  of  our  goods. 

Now  that  is  very  true.  If  we  do  not  have 
sound  labour  relations  as  between  manage- 
ment on  the  one  hand,  and  labour  on  the 
other,  our  future  will  not  be  sure. 

I  describe  the  subject  in  these  terms  for 
this  reason: 

From  my  own  personal  experience,  and 
from  what  I  heard  as  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
bulk  of  labour  leaders  in  this  province  are 
reputable,  responsible  people;  and  I  say  too 
that  the  bulk  of  management  and  employers' 
representatives  are  reputable  and  responsible 
people. 

What  we  are  concerned  with,  in  maintain- 
ing and  establishing  industrial  peace,  has  to 
do  with  that  small  minority  on  either  side— 
a  small  minority  which,  if  they  are  wrong, 
whether  they  be  management  representatives 
or  representatives  of  labour,  requires  to  be 
kept  in  line.   They  are  the  people  for  whom 


the  rule  of  law  must  exist,  and  to  whom  it 
must  apply. 

The  statistics  are  somewhat  coloured  in  this 
respect  because  the  publicity  which  is  given 
to  labour  relations,  and  the  inferences  which 
are  drawn  that  labour  relations  are  a  trouble- 
some matter,  are  all  founded  on  the  few  cases 
which  make  the  headlines.  The  bulk  of  our 
labour  relations  in  this  province  are  resolved 
quietly  and  satisfactorily  over  the  bargaining 
table,  by  responsible  labour  leaders  and  res- 
ponsible representatives  of  management. 

When  the  hon.  members  are  considering 
this  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  they  keep 
that  point  in  mind,  that  the  bulk  of  our  labour 
relations  are  handled  satisfactorily.  It  is  the 
small  group  that  we  are  really  talking  about. 

Through  the  meetings  and  the  sessions  of 
this  committee,  we  had  occasion  to  listen  to 
the  representatives  of  The  Departinent  of 
Labour,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Daley),  the  Deputy  Minister  (Mr.  Metzler), 
the  conciliation  officers,  and  representatives  of 
the  labour  relations  board.  I  would  have  to 
say  this,  that  we  in  this  province  should  be 
mighty  proud  and  thankful  that  we  have  men 
who  are  devoted  to  a  career  of  public  service 
in  the  fashion  that  the  representative  people 
in  The  Department  of  Labour  are. 

We  may  not  all  agree  with  them  on  every 
point.  That  is  not  the  matter  which  is  at 
issue,  but  they  are  conscientious,  honest  people 
and  that  is  the  first  requirement. 

Some  references  have  been  made  today  to 
the  position  occupied  by  the  members  of  the 
judiciary.  I  would  have  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  from  what  I  have  heard  as  a  member  of 
tliis  committee,  we  need  the  assistance  of 
trained  judges. 

I  hope  that  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
will  add  their  endorsement  to  the  view  that 
the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Justice  should 
continue  to  make  these  men  available  to  us  on 
the  one  hand,  and  place  nothing  in  their  way 
on  the  other.  Now  the  reason  for  that  is  quite 
obvious,  and  I  am  sure  it  is,  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  committee. 

Before  I  proceed,  let  me  say  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  every  judge  is  a  proper  chair- 
man of  the  board.  It  is  a  matter  of  tempera- 
ment, in  the  same  fashion  which  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  might  be  unsuited  to 
engage  in  conciliation  proceedings;  in  the 
same  fashion,  there  are  some  of  the  hon. 
members  whose  talents  lie  along  those  lines. 
And  it  is  the  same  wdth  members  of  the 
judiciary. 

I  would  hope  that  the  inference  would  not 
be  drawn,  by  any  member  of  the  public,  that 
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we  consider  and  want  all  judges  to  be  avail- 
able.  The  fact  is  they  are  not. 

But  those  who  do  have  the  talent  and  the 
ability  are  best  suited  to  assist  in  bringing 
the  parties  to  labour  agreements  together  in 
a  common  understanding  and  result,  and  to 
maintain  the  industrial  peace  which  is  so 
important. 

During  this  period,  I  think,  we  need  the 
judges  to  be  available,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
further  I  would  say  this,  that  I  think  it  will  be 
many  years  before  we  can  say  we  do  not  need 
them.  We  require  in  this  province,  and 
indeed  my  remarks  apply  to  many  other 
provinces  as  well  as  to  the  federal  field,  that 
men  be  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  some- 
thing about  this  subject.  You  do  not  go  into 
it  cold.  You  do  not  go  into  it  without 
previous  experience.  There  is  a  long  period 
of  conditioning  whereby  one  acquires  more 
than  an  average  understanding  of  human 
nature  and  of  human  temperaments. 

All  of  these  things  give  rise  in  my  inind 
to  the  hope  that  some  day,  in  the  universities 
in  our  province,  some  attention  will  be  given 
to  a  course  or  some  form  of  apprenticeship, 
or  some  arrangement  whereby  lectures  might 
be  given  and  some  students  might  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  understudy,  even 
as  part  of  their  course,  the  members  of  our 
conciliation  branch  in  The  Department  of 
Labour. 

Of  course,  there  is  something  else  that 
happens  if  we  do  that.  If  we  extend  our 
Department  of  Labour  and  our  conciliation 
service,  once  again  I  agree  it  is  a  good  thing. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  those  who  request  it, 
and  I  think  most  of  us  do,  must  understand 
that  it  has  to  be  paid  for.  But  I  cannot  think 
of  a  better  department  on  which  some  of  our 
budget  monies  might  be  spent. 

I  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  follow  the 
remarks  of  some  of  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  who  were  on  that  committee,  because 
I  did  not  have  a  perfect  attendance  record. 
But  it  was  pretty  good,  and  I  do  not  remem- 
ber some  of  the  points  which  have  been 
raised  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  here  in  the  House  today. 
I  do  not  recall  that  they  were  raised  with 
such  vehemence  or  with  such  inferences 
during  the  sittings  of  that  committee  as  they 
were  in  the  House  today. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  would  indicate 
that  on  many  points  he  was  the  only  one 
who  was  capable  of  forming  an  intelligent 
conclusion  and  all  the  other  10  members 
were  wrong. 


Now,  some  references  have  been  made 
to  the  way  this  committee  functioned,  and 
I  think  that,  with  the  subject  matter  that  we 
had  to  face,  and  deal  with,  we  achieved  a 
great  objective  in  our  own  human  relations, 
and  in  a  sense  a  tolerance  and  understanding. 

I  would  think  if  I  had  any  outstanding 
memory  about  this  committee,  it  would  be 
that  tolerance  and  understanding  did  exist. 
Now  I  felt  that  up  until  a  few  minutes  ago 
here  in  the  House,  and  I  might  say  that  I 
think,  in  speaking  to  the  bulk  of  the  hon. 
members  on  that  committee,  they  said  what 
they  had  to  say  right  on  the  table,  and  they 
did  not  save  anything  up  their  sleeve  to  bring 
here  before  the  House. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  subject  of  human 
relations  is  often  used  when  one  is  talking 
about  labour  relations.  I  am  not  so  sure, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  too  much  emphasis  has  not 
been  placed  on  the  words  "human  relations" 
because  now  we  have  vice-presidents  in 
charge  of  human  relations  and  so  on  and  so 
forth. 

Too  much  emphasis  on  wondering  what 
the  other  fellow  is  going  to  think  or  say, 
about  what  we  say  or  do  or  decide,  has 
probably  and  may  well  have  dulled  the  edge 
of  our  ability  to  think  clearly.  What  we 
need  are  people  who  think  clearly  and  are 
decisive.  I  do  not  think  that,  in  every 
phase  of  our  life's  work,  compromise  is  the 
only  answer,  and  I  say  that  with  respect 
to  laboiu:  relations. 

That  is  something  that  troubles  me,  the 
question  of  compromise.  I  agree  that  splitting 
the  difference  is  an  ideal  solution  to  many 
problems  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many 
problems  that  can  be  resolved  only  one  way 
or  the  other,  and  that  is  where  our  decisive- 
ness and  our  ability  to  think  clearly  come 
into  sharp  focus. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  position 
occupied  by  the  bargaining  table.  Other 
references  have  been  made  to  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  want  government  interference  in 
labour-management  relations.  Well,  there  is 
room  for  a  little  bit  of  each.  The  place  to 
start  is  at  the  bargaining  table. 

I  often  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  labour 
relations  and  negotiations  can  be  compared 
to  a  hockey  game.  There  has  to  be  a  referee 
and  there  have  to  be  rules  of  the  game,  or 
rules  of  law,  within  which  to  play  or  operate. 

The  thought  has  occurred  to  me  on  several 
occasions  that  the  referee  should  have  the 
authority  to  send  both  of  the  bargaining 
agents  away  and  call  in  some  replacements 
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just  like  they  do  in  a  hockey  game,  but  he 
should  keep  those  negotiations  going. 

I  do  not  know  that  it  has  been  tried,  but 
it  has  been  in  my  mind,  and  I  know  of  a 
number  of  instances  where  I  think  it  would 
produce  far  better  results  than  to  permit  bad 
blood  to  continue. 

Now  a  word  about  the  preamble  to  the 
Act.  Those  words  which  our  lion,  chairman 
read  out  a  little  earlier  today  are  very 
important  words,  and  it  may  or  may  not  be 
the  style  in  drafting  legislation  to  use  a 
preamble,  but  I  say  this,  that  I— 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Might  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that,  it  being 
6  of  the  clock,  he  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate  and  this  matter  can  be  proceeded 
on  with  another  day. 

Mr.  Rowntree:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  we  will  pro- 
ceed tomorrow  with  the  Throne  debate. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Before  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
moves  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  may  I 
say  that  I  spoke  to  Mr.  Speaker  earlier  asking 
for  the  opportunity  to  rise  on  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege.  I  realize  that  it  is  now 
6  of  the  clock  but  I  would  ask  Mr.  Speaker 
to  give  me  the  opportunity  to  read  a  pre- 
pared statement  that  I  do  have,  which  will 
take  but  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  presume  it  is  a  question  of 
privilege  and,  with  the  permission  of  the 
House,  I  believe  that  this  can  be  proceeded 
with. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  personal  privilege. 

The  matter  I  would  like  to  discuss  is  my 
personal  involvement  in  stock  transactions 
involving  the  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company. 

In  1955,  I  was  first  elected  to  this  Legis- 
lature. In  due  course,  like  most  hon.  members 
of  the  Legislature,  I  met  and  talked  to  Mr. 
Kelly,  who  at  that  time  was  a  member  of 
this  Legislature.  During  casual  conversations 
we  discussed  the  stock  market  which  at  that 
time  was  very  active. 

Like  many  Canadians,  I  have  invested  in 
the  stock  market  over  a  period  of  years.  My 
investments  have  always  been  modest  and 
limited  to  a  matter  of  a  few  thousand  dollars. 


On  one  occasion,  Mr.  Kelly  suggested  a 
speculative  copper  investment.  This  invest- 
ment was  Barbi-Copper,  a  copper  mine  in 
the  province  of  Quebec.  I  invested  the  sum 
of  $2,500.  Unfortunately  this  investment 
proved  to  be  a  failure  and  I  lost  $2,500. 

On  a  later  occasion,  Mr.  Kelly  suggested 
to  me  the  purchase  of  shares  in  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company. 

I  should  point  out  that  the  Northern 
Ontario  Gas  Company  received  no  help 
from  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  It  was  and  is  a  completely  inde- 
pendent public  company,  the  same  as  any 
other  distributing  company  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

I  then  acquired  550  shares  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  for  the  sum  of 
$2,500.  Tliis  money  I  borrowed  from  my 
bank,  the  main  branch  of  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  in  Kitchener,  and  made  arrange- 
ments through  my  bank  to  purchase  the 
shares  from  the  Bank  of  Commerce  in  Cal- 
gary. These  shares  when  purchased  were 
registered  in  my  own  name. 

I  made  no  eflFort  to  conceal  the  purchase. 
I  do  not  know  whose  shares  I  had  acquired; 
the  shares  I  had  were  registered  in  the  names 
of  persons  unknown  to  me. 

At  that  time,  shares  in  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  could  be  acquired  at 
brokerage  offices  and  other  investment  houses, 
even  though  the  stock  was  not  formally 
registered  on  the  Toronto  Stock  Exchange. 

In  addition,  my  wife  acquired  over  a  period 
of  time  650  shares  of  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  through  brokerage  houses  in 
Kitchener  at  prices  ranging  from  13%  cents 
to  $26.  In  addition  my  wife  and  I  acquired 
65  units  of  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas. 

During  all  these  transactions  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  in  my  first  year 
as  a  member  of  the  Opposition. 

At  no  time  did  I  exercise  or  attempt  to 
exercise  any  influence  with  any  govern- 
mental body  or  the  company. 

On  April  19,  1958,  I  was  elected  leader 
of  the  Ontario  Liberal  Party.  The  following 
day  I  took  initial  steps  to  divest  myself  of  all 
shareholdings  and  nominal  directorates  held 
as  a  result  of  my  legal  practice. 

This  House  will  know,  that,  at  that  time, 
4  by-elections  were  under  way  in  Ontario. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  away  from  my  home 
continuously  until  May  12,  1958.  When  I 
returned  I  completed  all  sales  of  all  stocks 
held  by  me.  This  action  caused  me  financial 
sacrifice. 
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It  is  quite  apparent  from  the  information 
that  I  have  outhned  to  this  House  that  my 
selhng  at  the  then  current  market  of  $12  a 
share  for  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
meant  that  no  great  profit  was  made.  In 
fact,  the  combination  of  the  loss  in  Barbi 
and  the  loss  on  the  shares  held  in  my  wife's 
name  resulted  in  an  over-all  loss  to  us  of 
$900.  This  loss  is,  of  course,  separate  from 
the  loss  which  resulted  from  the  liquidation 
of  my  other  holdings. 

This  is  the  story  of  my  participation  in 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas.  At  no  time 
during  all  these  transactions  did  I  ever  do 
anything  that  was  not  strictly  honest  and 
above-board.  I  may  have  been  naive;  indeed, 
I  may  have  been  politically  indiscreet.  But 
I  assure  tliis  House  that  I  did  not,  and  will 
never,  do  anything  improper  or  irregular. 

In  view  of  conflicting  public  reports  I  am 
taking  this  opportunity,  this  first  opportunity, 
to  express  my  position  to  an  official  body. 
Since  becoming  leader  of  the  party  I  have 
not  purchased  a  single  stock,  I  have  not 
appeared  before  a  single  board  or  commis- 
sion.   I  have  divorced  myself  from  all  legal 


business  associated  in  any  way  with  the 
government  of  Ontario.  This  shall  be  my 
continuing  policy. 

I  love  political  life  and  particularly  the 
political  life  of  Ontario  in  this  Legislature. 
For  this  reason  and  for  the  great  regard  I 
hold  for  the  Liberal  party,  I  acknowledge 
this  human  indiscretion.  But  I  am  thankful 
that  it  came  early  in  my  political  career  as 
a  hard  and  helpful  lesson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House.  Tomorrow  we 
will  proceed  with  the  Throne  debate  and 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  will  have 
his  full  opportunity  to  take  after  the  govern- 
ment and  any  other  persons  whom  he  cares  to 
deal  with  at  that  time.  I  shall  attempt  to 
reply. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.10  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petition 

has  been  presented  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree: 

For  the  incorporation  of  York  University. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports  by  com- 
mittees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost:  I  move,  seconded  by 
hon.  J.  N.  Allan,  that  the  name  of  hon. 
J.  Root  be  added  to  the  list  of  the  following 
standing  committees: 

On  education;  on  government  commissions; 
on  highway  safety;  on  municipal  law;  on 
private  bills;  on  travel  and  publicity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  if  any  hon.  member  of  the  House 
desires  to  be  on  any  particular  committee  or 
committees,  please  let  me  know  and  I  will 
have  his  name  added. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 
Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  table  the  report 
of  the  special  committee  on  mining  practices 
at  Elliot  Lake.  In  tabling  this  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  which  is  bulletin  No.  155  of  The 
Department  of  Mines,  I  believe  it  would  be 
advantageous  to  give  the  hon.  members  a 
brief  review  of  the  circumstances  that  brought 
it  into  being. 

A  year  ago  the  great  uranium  mining  area 
at  Elliot  Lake  was  still  getting  into  its  stride. 
It  was  one  of  the  greatest  mining  complexes 
in  Canada  and  indeed  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  entire  world.  Because  the  mines  in  the 
area  were  working  to  a  close  deadline  im- 
posed by  the  contract  agreement  with  the 
United  States  government,  Eldorado  Min- 
ing and  Refining  Limited  acting  as  the  agent 
of  the  Canadian  goverrmient,  the  operations 
in  the  area  were  brought  to  production  at  an 
almost  unprecedented  speed. 


As  the  hon.  members  are  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  general  terms  this  contract  guar- 
anteed the  purchase  at  a  premium  price  of 
the  output  of  the  mine  for  a  stipulated 
period.  The  total  value  of  uranium  oxide 
covered  by  the  contracts  totalled  more  than 
$1  billion,  surely  a  target  worth  aiming  for. 
But,  because  these  contracts  are  due  to  expire 
in  1963,  and  some  of  them  a  year  earlier 
than  that,  development  work  was  carried  on 
at  a  fantastic  rate. 

The  results  of  this  are  evident  in  the  town- 
site  of  Elliot  Lake,  now  a  small  city  with 
amenities  which  many  an  older  community 
might  well  envy.  They  are  evident  in  the 
11  mines  in  the  area,  the  smallest  of  which 
would  dwarf  any  other  mine  in  the  western 
world  devoted  solely  to  the  production  of 
uranium. 

But  unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was 
another  result  which  could  be  partially 
attributed  to  this  need  for  great  speed  in  the 
development  stages. 

The  miners'  union,  mine  management,  and 
The  Department  of  Mines  became  seriously 
concerned  with  the  number  of  accidents, 
some  of  them  fatal,  which  occurred  in  this 
field  within  a  few  months. 

Mining  in  itself  is  not  a  particularly  hazard- 
ous occupation,  and  statistics  show  that  in 
this  respect  it  compares  very  favourably  with 
other  heavy  industry,  therefore  the  concern 
felt  because  of  the  situation  at  EUiot  Lake. 
It  was  such  that  my  predecessor,  now  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Spooner),  appointed  a  committee  of  special- 
ists to  investigate  the  whole  situation  in  that 
area. 

The  members  of  the  committee  were  Pro- 
fessors Morrison,  Corlett  and  Rice,  respec- 
tively, the  heads  of  the  department  of  mining 
at  McGill,  Queens  and  Toronto  universities. 
They  were  given  a  completely  free  hand  and 
the  unstinting  co-operation  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  the  management  of  the  mines 
concerned,  and  of  the  labour  unions. 

This  report,  part  1,  contains  in  great  detail 
the  results  of  their  activities. 

Part  2  will  deal  specifically  with  the 
peculiar  rock  structure  in  the  area,  and  its 
effect  on  mining  procedure  will  follow  in  due 
course. 
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In  the  course  of  their  investigation,  mem- 
bers of  this  committee  made  on-the-spot  sur- 
veys of  the  mines,  and  had  interviews  with  a 
great  many  people  associated  with  the  indus- 
try at  EUiot  Lake.  They  accepted  and  studied 
briefs  presented  by  the  labour  union,  the 
mining  companies  and  by  the  Ontario  Min- 
ing Association. 

It  is  not  my  intention  now  to  dwell  at  any 
length  on  the  contents  of  the  report.  But 
all  hon.  members  have  received  a  copy  and 
I  strongly  recommend  that  they  read  it  with 
care  and  consideration.  I  suggest  that  this 
is  an  important  document  which  could  well 
lead  to  the  adoption  of  more  and  better  safety 
measures  in  the  operations  of  one  of  our 
greatest  industries. 

Generally  speaking,  the  investigating  com- 
mittee found  that  the  number  of  accidents 
in  the  mines,  both  underground  and  on  the 
surface,  could  be  attributed  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  abnormal  speed  with  which 
the  mines  were  prepared  for  production, 
the  rapid  turnover  of  the  labour  force,  and 
the  new  environment  in  which  both  the  miner 
and  the  supervisor  found  themselves.  A  note 
of  very  great  encouragement  is  their  finding 
that,  with  the  establishment  of  more  stable 
working  and  living  conditions,  the  accident 
rate  dropped  very  materially. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Before 
the  orders  of  the  day  there  is  a  question  I 
would  like  to  address  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Daley). 

In  1957,  two  men  working  for  the  Under- 
water Gas  Developers  off  Port  Alma  in  Lake 
Erie  lost  their  lives.  In  1958,  5  more  lost 
their  lives  leaving  18  children  orphans.  In 
both  instances  the  coroner's  jury  reports 
were  sharply  critical  of  the  companies 
involved. 

In  order  to  cope  with  this  situation  the 
workmen  sought  certification  18  months 
ago  before  the  Ontario  labour  relations  board, 
and  last  fall  before  the  Canada  labour  board. 
In  both  instances  no  decision  has  been  made 
because  of  a  failure  to  get  a  decision  under 
which  jurisdiction— federal  or  provincial— the 
workmen  fall,  I  presume  because  they  are  in 
a  category  of  marine  work  in  a  sense. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is  this. 
Where  does  the  responsibiUty  rest  in  making 
the  decision  regarding  such  matters  of  jur- 
isdiction, with  the  Ontario  labour  relations 
board  or  with  the  Attorney-General's 
Department? 

Secondly,  can  the  decision  in  the  instance 
•of  the  Underwater  Gas  Developers  be  expe- 
dited so  that  this  union  can  be  certified  and 


get    improvements    in    working    conditions 
before  more  lives  are  lost? 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member's 
question,  certainly  the  responsibility  for  the 
decision  is  with  the  Ontario  laboiu:  relations 
board. 

This  was  a  question  of  jurisdiction  as 
between  the  federal  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment and,  shall  I  say,  when  in  doubt  it 
has  been  the  custom  for  the  labour  relations 
board  to  seek  advice  from  the  Attorney- 
General's  Department.  It  still  rests  with  the 
Ontario  labour  relations  board,  however,  to 
make  the  decisions.  The  question  is  of  the 
jurisdiction. 

My  chief  concern  is  that  we,  in  Ontario, 
are  rather  jealous  of  our  jurisdictional  rights, 
and  we  do  not  want  to  give  them  away  to 
be  taken  over  by  the  federal  field,  nor  do 
we  want  to  ignore  our  obligations  if  the 
jurisdiction  is  ours. 

This  is  rather  a  technical  question.  I  had 
a  meeting  on  it.  I  might  say  I  was  advised 
of  this  question  and  had  a  meeting  on  it  with 
the  officials  of  the  Attorney-General's  Depart- 
ment. I  am  going  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  to  give  a  Uttle  further 
information  on  this  question,  on  just  where 
this  rests. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I  would 
say  that  when  the  question  of  jurisdiction  of 
a  board,  such  as  the  labour  board,  is  called 
into  question  that  counsel— I  presume  in 
this  case  tliere  were  counsel  for  all  parties 
concerned— they  would,  I  should  think,  and 
perhaps  we  ought  to  have  the  procediure  so 
clear  for  the  future  that  they  will  of  neces- 
sity get  their  case  before  the  board  on  notice 
to  the  proper  authority  in  whose  jurisdiction 
it  is  held. 

In  other  words,  in  the  case  in  point  that 
the  hon.  member  has  mentioned,  it  would 
seem  to  me  that  the  proper  procedure  would 
be  for  notice  to  be  given,  once  the  jmrisdic- 
tion  is  challenged,  to  the  Attorney-General 
for  Ontario  where  he  is  involved,  to  the 
Attorney-General  for  Canada  and  the  federal 
Minister  of  Justice— they  would  both  be 
involved  in  this  particular  case— and  counsel 
for  both  of  them  would  attend  before  the 
board  with  the  counsel  for  the  other  parties, 
and  the  matter  would  be  argued  before  the 
board. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  labour  relations 
board? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  labour  relations 
board.  Then  the  board  could  give  its 
decision,  and  then  probably  following  pre- 
cedent in  other  cases  it  would  be  advisable 
for  some  form  of  appeal  on  questions  of  law 
to  go  to  a  superior  court  from  such  decision. 

But  I  would  think  that  some  practice  along 
those  lines  should  be  clearly  understood  and 
clearly  followed  for  the  future. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry, 
there  is  one  other  point  that  I  want  to  raise, 
not  in  connection  with  this: 

On  a  personal  privilege,  or  more  accurately 
on  a  matter  of  privileges  as  a  member  of  the 
select  committee  on  labour,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  there  is  a  matter  that  is  becoming 
seriously  confused  or  misunderstood. 

Today  both  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
and  the  Toronto  Telegram  carry  editorials 
dealing  with  one  of  the  recommendations  in 
the  report  covering  essential  services,  recom- 
mendation No.  25.  And  tliere  is  also  inclusion 
of  this  in  a  front-page  story  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star. 

Now,  when  I  read  this,  I  must  confess  that 
I  myself  was  a  httle  bit  surprised,  for  my 
recollection  was  that  this  resolution  reads 
as  follows: 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee that  a  model  clause  should  be 
included  in  the  Act,  to  be  made  part  of 
all  collective  agreements,  which  would 
provide  that  there  shall  be  no  stoppage  of 
work  by  any  employees  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  essential 
services  to  the  community  at  large  as 
distinguished  from  the  employer. 

My  recollection  was  that  this  had  grown 
out  of  a  representation  made  to  us,  in  one 
of  the  briefs,  with  restricted  emphasis  on  the 
problem  of  certain  northern  Ontario  commu- 
nities where  all  or  most  of  the  essential 
services  were  supplied  by  the  company  in  the 
town,  including  water,  light,  and  in  some 
instances  heat. 

The  discussion  in  the  committee  was  that, 
in  instances  like  this,  if  there  was  a  strike 
against  the  company,  there  should  not  be  a 
striking  of  those  providing  tlie  essential  ser- 
vices for  the  town  as  opposed  to  the  company. 

My  recollection  is  that  this  resolution  grew 
out  of  that  representation. 

Yesterday  I  conferred  with  tlie  secretary 
of  the  labour  committee,  and  it  happened  to 
be  in  the  presence  of  the  hon.  chairman,  and 
the  secretary  confirmed  that  this  was  a  result 
of  a  representation  that  was  made  by  the 
brief  submitted  by  the  International  Nickel 
Company. 


Certainly  it  was  not  my  recollection  that 
this  had  application  across  the  board  apart 
from  these  conununities  in  northern  Ontario, 
or  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
would  have  dissented  on  it. 

But  as  a  matter  of  strict  fact— and  I  am 
not  arguing  this  at  the  moment— the  facts 
are  that  this  resolution  grew  out  of  the 
representation  that  had  reference,  not  across 
the  board,  but  only  to  a  few  communities  in 
northern  Ontario  where  all  of  their  services 
are  supplied  by  the  company  town. 

I  think  that  this  should  be  clarified,  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  misrepresentation  or  the 
misunderstanding  goes  further.  I  am  not 
blaming  the  press,  because  I  think  in  reading 
this  as  it  stands  here  they  could  not  be  aware 
of  its  limited  origins.  I  think  it  should  be 
clarified. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  at  this  moment 
extend  a  welcome  to  the  students  from  a 
number  of  schools.  They  have  to  leave  in 
a  very  short  time  and  we  would  like  to 
welcome  them  before  they  go. 

We  extend  a  very  hearty  welcome  to  the 
pupils  from  Glen  Haven  School  at  Willow- 
dale;  from  the  Prince  Charles  School  at  New- 
market; and  from  St.  Mary's  High  School  at 
Kitchener.  These  pupils  are  here  to  view 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  and  we  extend 
to  them  a  hearty  welcome. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  just  received  word  that  a 
statement  was  made  at  Ottawa  by  the  federal 
hon.  Minister  of  Finance  (Mr.  Fleming)  rela- 
tive to  a  matter  in  which  we  are  interested 
here,  and  I  would  crave  your  indulgence  to 
make  a  short  statement. 

I  had  intended  to  refer  to  this  later  but, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  a  statement  has  been 
made  at  Ottawa  and  our  press  is  concerned, 
I  think  it  proper  that  I  should  make  it  now. 

The  hon.  members  of  this  House  will  have, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  new  hon.  members, 
a  recollection  that  an  Act,  The  Northern 
Ontario  Pipe  Lines  Act,  1956,  was  passed, 
and  a  debate  took  place  some  3  years  ago. 
On  second  reading  the  principle  of  that  Act 
was  carried  in  this  House,  on  February  22, 
1956,  by  a  vote  of  88  to  0. 

The  Act  authorized  Ontario  to  advance 
any  sum  of  money,  but  not  more  than  $35 
million,  to  a  corporation  constituted,  or  to 
be  constituted,  on  behalf  of  Her  Majesty 
in  the  Right  of  Canada,  having  as  a  purpose 
the  construction  of  a  trans-Canada  pipe  line 
and  particularly  to  build  that  portion  from 
the  Manitoba  boundary  to  the  vicinity  of 
Kapuskasing. 
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As  I  have  explained  to  this  House  before, 
the  government  of  Ontario  had  no  negotia- 
tions with  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited. 

All  of  the  negotiations  with  that  company 
were  carried  on  by  the  federal  government, 
and  the  contract  providing  for  the  advance 
of  any  monies  to  the  company  was  made  by 
the  federal  government.  Ontario  was  not 
a  party  to  that  arrangement  or  to  that 
agreement. 

The  rate  of  interest,  I  believe,  was  fixed  as 
between  Canada  and  the  Trans-Canada  Pipe 
Lines  Limited  at  3.5  per  cent.  In  any  event, 
if  that  was  not  the  amount,  it  was  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest. 

Ontario's  participation  in  this  matter  was 
carried  on  by  way  of  negotiation  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  Ontario 
government  in  which  hon.  Dana  Porter, 
then  Provincial  Treasurer  and  now  Chief 
Justice,  and  myself,  were  the  negotiators. 

Our  agreement  was  to  advance  any  sum  of 
money  up  to  $35  million,  but  at  the  going 
rate  of  interest.  The  going  rate  of  interest 
at  that  time  was  around  3.5  per  cent.  As 
everyone  knows,  it  is  now  very  greatly  in 
excess  of  that  amount. 

When  Ontario  was  called  upon  to  advance 
its  share  of  the  capital  required  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  of  course,  insisted  upon 
being  protected  on  the  interest  rate,  and 
called  for  interest  at  the  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  that  in  the 
debate  in  this  House  on  February  21,  1956, 
I  elaborated  on  the  matter  of  the  rate  of 
interest.  I  covered  that  very  fully  in  the 
debate  at  that  time. 

I  think  the  matter  can  be  reduced  to  this, 
that  the  present  federal  government  was 
confronted  with  an  agreement,  on  one  hand, 
with  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited  call- 
ing for  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  on  the 
other  hand  with  Ontario  calling  for  a  going 
rate  of  interest  on  $35  million. 

Now  obviously,  Canada's  credit  calls  for 
lower  interest  rates  than  our  own  and,  there- 
fore, it  would  not  pay  to  borrow  from  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  deal  is  off.  And  we  have  our  money. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Walters,  our  repre- 
sentative on  the  board  of  the  Crown  corpor- 
ation, he  was  with  our  consent  replaced  by 
a  federal  nominee. 

I  am  therefore  able  to  come  before  this 
House,  after  3  years,  because  that  debate  took 
place  in  1956  and  the  bill  was  passed  unani- 
mously in  this  House  in  1956,  and  say  that 
the  trans-Canada  pipe  line  is  built,  and  that 


it  has  not  cost  the  taxpayer  of  this  province 
one  cent,  nor  does  it  involve  our  credit. 

I  think  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the 
government  and  myself  have  faithfully  pro- 
tected the  interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 
The  government  has  not  used  the  authority 
given  to  it  in  The  Northern  Ontario  Pipe 
Lines  Act  of  1956.  No  part  of  the  $35 
million  has  been  advanced,  and  Ontario's 
credit  has  not  been  used. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
bring  a  point  of  public  interest  to  the  House 
before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

In  the  press  the  other  day  it  said:  Toronto 
Youth  Fights   18  Year  U.S.  Pen  Term. 

In  this  relation,  may  I  say  this  to  the  hon. 
members: 

A  battle  began  today  to  save  a  Toronto 
youth  from  a  possible  18-year  stretch  in  a 
Florida  penitentiary  road  gang,  a  battle  that 
involves  a  mother's  tears  and  a  lawyer's  con- 
fidence. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  about  Kenneth 
William  Brymer,  Mr.  Speaker.  Much  pub- 
licity has  been  given  and  considerable  public 
sympathy  has  been  aroused  concerning  the 
case  of  this  young  man  against  whom  extra- 
dition proceedings  have  been  initiated  on  the 
grounds  that  he  is  a  fugitive  from  justice  in 
the  state  of  Florida. 

Briefly,  the  facts  are  that  this  young  man 
was  convicted  in  Florida  and  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment  not  to  exceed  20 
years.  After  serving  about  one  year  and  10 
months  in  the  state  prison,  he  escaped 
custody  and  made  his  way  back  to  his  home 
in  Canada.  Here  he  again  incurred  ofi^ences 
for  which  he  received  a  sentence  of  two 
years  in  a  penitentiary.  He  is  presently  await- 
ing the  outcome  of  extradition  proceedings. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  in  com- 
munication with  the  authorities  of  the  state 
of  Florida  and,  after  drawing  their  attention 
to  all  the  circumstances  in  this  case,  I  strongly 
advocated  that  extradition  proceedings  be 
suspended  and  that  no  further  action  be 
taken  until  such  time  as  Kenneth  Brymer 
again  comes  to  the  unfavourable  attention 
of  a  law  enforcement  agency  in  Florida. 

My  suggestion  was  well  received  and  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  case  will  be  given 
immediate  attention,  thoroughly  reviewed, 
and  tliat  if  at  all  possible  a  favourable 
decision  will  be  reached. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  this  action  I  have 
taken  will  prove  beneficial  and  will  assist  in 
the    rehabilitation    of    this    young    man.      I 
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will  watch  his  case  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  the  future,  Mr.   Speaker. 

One  other  item  I  would  like  to  mention  is 
in  connection  with  anti-polio  vaccine  for  our 
adult  institutions. 

Recently  I  have  had  some  discussions  with 
oflScials  of  The  Department  of  Health  and 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  who,  although  I  am  not  referring  to 
politics  when  I  say  this,  has  a  very  liberal 
heart.  He  has  agreed  that  Salk  vaccine 
should  be  made  available  for  our  adult 
institutions,  and  has  advised  me  that  an 
adequate  supply  is  now  available.  Arrange- 
ments are  being  completed  for  a  supply  to 
be  on  hand  at  our  institutions  within  the  next 
few  days.  This  treatment  will  now  be  avail- 
able to  all  inmates,  whereas  formerly  it  had 
been  available  only  in  our  training  schools. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

1.  Report  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  for  Ontario  (Mr.  Connell)  for  the  12 
months  ending  March  31,   1958. 

2.  Report  of  the  governors  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1958. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day, 

SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  rise  on  the 
occasion  of  this  very  significant  debate,  I 
want  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to  express 
my  personal  congratulations  to  you,  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  during  all  the  period 
that  I  have  been  here.  I  assure  you  that  the 
remarks  that  I  have  made,  the  complimentary 
remarks  that  I  have  made  in  other  years, 
have  not  been  diminished,  and  I  want  to 
re-emphasize  them  now. 

I  believe  that,  in  the  discharge  of  your 
duties,  you  have  been  impartial  and 
unwavering. 

You  will  understand  that  occasionally  you 
and  I  have  differences  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  different  rulings.  And  1  would  not  want 
it  otherwise. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  continue  to  have 
more  agreement  than  disagreement,  of  course, 
but  I  want  you  likewise  to  know  that  we  of 
this  House  and  we  of  the  Liberal  party  have 
full  confidence  in  your  person  and  in  your 
ability  to  discharge  the  honourable  position 
that  you  have  in  an  efficient  and  impartial 
manner. 


And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  per- 
mitted I  would  pay  my  compliments  to  the 
hon.  member  for  London  South  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  to  the  hon.  member  for  Cochrane  North 
(Mr.  Brunelle)  who  moved  and  seconded  the 
speech  from  the  Throne. 

As  you  will  recall,  these  particular  hon. 
gentlemen  were  not  wholly  complimentary  of 
myself  and  my  activities,  but  in  the  true 
tradition  of  this  House  it  is  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  take  the  opportunity  to  advise  them 
that  their  comments  were  well  received  by 
this  House;  and  that  the  opportunity  will  now 
be  mine  to  make  my  reply. 

I  would  remind  the  hon.  member  for 
Cochrane  North  particularly  that  I  would 
hope  that  the  paradise-like  impression  that 
he  has  of  the  province  of  Ontario  will  be,  I 
hope,  not  distorted  but  a  little  bit  deflated 
by  the  remarks  that  I  fully  intend  to  make 
this  afternoon. 

To  the  new  hon.  members  of  this  House,  I 
would  say  that  I  and  my  party  did  every- 
thing we  could  to  prevent  their  coming,  but 
now  that  they  are  here,  we  welcome  them. 
We  remind  them  of  their  duty  and  we  hope 
that  their  sojourn  will  be  pleasant  but  I  hope 
not  too  long. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  only  my  pleasure  but, 
I  feel,  my  obligation  to  make  reference  to  a 
very  distinguished  hon.  member  of  this 
House,  the  hon.  member  for  Peel  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  who  has  returned  after  a  very 
unfortunate  and  tragic  accident  in  his  family. 

I  would  tell  him  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
our  party  that  we  certainly  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  this  very  distinguished  and  kindly 
hon.  gentleman  whom  we  all  revere  and  who, 
I  understand,  will  complete  his  formal  poli- 
tical life  with  the  completion  of  this  House. 
I  want  him  to  know  those  thoughts  and  those 
sentiments. 

And  now,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  refer  for  a 
few  moments  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  whose  wit,  whose  witticism,  we  have 
all  enjoyed.  I  would  remind  hon.  members 
that  die  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  been  in 
this  House  for  22  years. 

Twenty-two  is  a  rather  significant  number 
of  years  in  the  political  history  of  this  great 
Dominion. 

Now,  of  course,  I  do  not  wish  him  any  bad 
luck  or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  simply  remind 
him  that  that  particular  number  of  years 
carries  with  it  a  certain  element  of  risk  that 
has  been  demonstrated  in  other  Parliaments 
of  Canada. 

I  would  remind  him  that  perhaps  in  his 
generosity,  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  so 
kindly,   efficiently  and  completely  renovated 
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the  oflBces  of  the  Opposition,  that  he  had  in 
mind  a  httle  bit  of  the  insurance  of  which  he 
is  so  fond. 

Maybe,  in  this  instance,  it  is  poUtical 
insurance,  because  we  know  that  within  a 
relatively  short  time— and  he  knows  it  better 
than  anyone  here— we  will  be  met  with  an 
election.  At  that  time  I  would  hope  that  the 
relative  positions  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  myself  may  be  changed.  In  the  interval 
I  express  my  personal  regards  for  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 

I  would,  Mr.  Speaker,  likewise  take  the 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  new  hon. 
members  of  the  cabinet.  I  have  had  occasion 
to  say  that  I  think  the  cabinet  is  fairly  large, 
but  in  the  persons  of  the  hon.  members 
of  that  cabinet  I  offer  my  individual 
congratulations. 

I  would  remind  many  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House— particularly  the  new  hon. 
members— that  the  new  cabinet  grows  week 
by  week  and  month  by  month  and  there  is 
still  opportunity  for  an  extension  even  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  permit  me  now, 
with  these  informal  witticisms  imparted,  if 
you  will,  to  tell  this  House  of  my  pleasure 
at  this  time  to  enter  into  the  serious  business 
of  a  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 

You    will   permit    me    at    the    outset,    Mr. 
Speaker,  to  make  direct  reference- 
Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  (Ottawa  South):  He  was 
just  joking  about  the  others.     Is  this  serious 
now? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  was  being  compli- 
mentary in  a  joking  fashion. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  some  remarks  with  respect  to 
comments  my  hon.  friend  from  London 
South  made  of  me  and  my  party  during  his 
speech  in  this  House  a  few  days  ago. 

You  will  recall,  I  think,  that  he  had  the 
temerity  to  suggest  that  I  was  uninterested 
in  the  teaching  profession,  and  that  my 
comments  could  be  taken  to  mean  that  I  was 
critical  of  the  teaching  profession. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case.  In  fact, 
I  think  that  in  the  comments  I  have  made 
throughout  the  province  exactly  the  opposite 
impression  has  been  conveyed. 

I  think  that  in  his  condemnation,  maybe 
the  hon.  member  had  in  mind  the  demon- 
stration of  his  party,  now  that  it  is  the  govern- 
ment, with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
education.  Certainly  in  his  comments  inferen- 
tially  he  was  telling  the  people  of  Ontario 
that  all  is  well  in  the  educational  field;  that 


teachers   are   as   they   should   be   throughout 
all  of  Ontario. 

If  that  be  the  case,  then  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  member  from  London  South  whether 
he  is  satisfied  with  the  many  unqualified 
teachers  in  this  province  at  the  present  time; 
whether  he  has  any  desire— or  whether  this 
government  has  any  desire— to  change  and 
improve  that  condition? 

Certainly  his  remarks  could  be  meant  to 
say,  and  in  fact  I  suggest  did  say,  that  there 
are  no  unqualified  teachers  in  the  province 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  the  status  of 
the  teacher  qualification  is  quite  in  order. 

What  I  did  say,  and  what  I  suggest,  about 
the  teaching  profession  is  that,  in  the  edu- 
cational field,  we  must  be  most  careful  to 
protect  the  youngsters  who  are  after  all  the 
future  citizens  of  this  province.  When  we 
tinker  with  minimum  teaching  qualifications 
we  are  tinkering  with  the  most  precious 
asset  we  have  in  the  province,  namely  our 
children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  substantiate  my 
position,  may  I  suggest  that  in  Windsor  on 
September  29,  I  had  this  to  say: 

It  would  be  our  party's  hope  that 
one  day  all  teachers,  primary  and  secon- 
dary, would  be  college  people  with  a 
liberal  education  and  maturity.  We  have 
some  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  land,  but 
we  have  not  enough  of  them  fully  qualified. 

At  Stratford  on  September  22,  I  said  this 
about  teachers: 

What  is  happening  is  that  expediency  is 
replacing  a  sound  policy  that  would  set 
high  standards  for  teachers  and  entitle 
them  to  the  prestige  that  will  encourage 
them  to  enter  and  remain  in  the  profession. 

That  is  how  I  feel  about  teachers.  I  believe 
that  they  ought  to  have  the  highest  respect 
and  position  in  the  community  and  be  trained 
and  paid  to  deserve  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  last  comment  that 
I  would  make  with  respect  to  the  teaching 
profession  is  an  observation  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Gilmour,  president  of  McMaster  University, 
wherein  he  sets  out  the  qualifications  of  a 
good  teacher. 

There  is  no  definition  of  a  good  teacher 
but  two  of  the  basic  ingredients  are 
academic  qualification  and  adequate 
teacher  training. 

With  those  observations  I  agree  fully,  and 
I  suggest  that  my  hon.  friend  from  London 
South  read  some  of  the  observations  that  I, 
and  other  members  of  this  party,  have  made, 
and  read  them  honestly,  and  I  would  doubt 
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that  he  would  have  the  intestinal  fortitude 
then  to  stand  in  this  House  and  suggest  that 
my  language  should  be  tortured  to  mean 
that  I  am  dissatisfied  with  this  honourable 
profession. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  from 
London  South  had  one  other  comment  to 
make  with  respect  to  reform,  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions. 

I  was  amazed  that  he  would  suggest  that 
we  should  continue  the  lash,  that  there  are 
some  people  who  cannot  be  reformed,  that 
there  are  some  who  must  be  punished  in 
primeval  ways.  Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
statement  was  more  indicative  of  what  this 
government  thinks,  and  what  its  attitude 
toward  reform  is,  than  anything  else  that 
could  have  been  said. 

The  hon.  minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
(Mr.  Wardrope)  can  well  talk  as  he  may  about 
reform  in  reform  institutions;  about  a  new 
approach  to  this  problem. 

But  as  long  as  men  will  stand  in  this  House 
as  did  the  hon.  member  from  London  South 
the  other  day,  and  suggest  the  lash, 
those  speeches  reflect  more  accurately,  more 
directly,  and  more  significantly  the  attitude  of 
tliis  government  with  respect  to  the  problem 
of  reform  institutions  than  any  other  telltale 
remarks  that  could  be  made. 

For  let  us  remember  that  these  were  not  the 
words  of  the  hon.  member  for  London  South, 
but  government  words  because,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  and  I  well  know  the  procedure  that  is 
followed  in  this  House  on  speeches,  that  is, 
the  hon.  mover  and  the  hon.  seconder  to  the 
Throne  speech  have  speeches  prepared  for 
them  at  the  instigation  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  this  government. 

Now  may  I  proceed  to  another  subject. 

I  suggest  to  this  House  that  we  are  living 
in  an  era  that  is  entirely  different  from  the 
era  wherein  this  government  came  to  power. 

During  the  course  of  the  last  15  years, 
we  have  seen  technological  changes,  social 
changes,  industrial  changes.  We  have  seen 
this  province  develop  as  an  industrial  power. 
We  have  seen  the  mobility  of  the  people 
change  by  virtue  of  more  and  more  auto- 
mobiles. We  have  seen  a  whole  new  group 
of  people  develop  in  our  community— a  group 
of  service,  a  group  of  technicians,  a  group 
who  are  neither  management  or  labour— 
a  significant  force  in  this  current  indus- 
trialization. 

We  have  seen  vast  changes  in  the  agricul- 
tural industry,  with  the  introduction  of  ver- 
tical integration  in  that  great  industry.  We 
have  seen  changes  in  marketing,  in  packaging, 
yes,   in  super-markets;   in  the  very  methods 


by  which  our  foodstuffs  are  purchased.  We 
have  seen  changes  in  suburban  development 
of  our  metropolitan  areas.  We  have  seen  a 
whole  population,  or  a  big  portion  of  it, 
become  fully  dependent  upon  wages  and 
wages  only. 

Technical,  scientific  and  social  changes 
have  completely  changed  the  economy  and 
the  material  needs  of  our  people. 

We  have  seen  fantastic  development  in  our 
private  wealth,  and  in  the  provincial  wealth 
and  economy.  Our  gross  national  product— 
and  this,  I  think,  is  significant— is  something  in 
the  nature  of  $18  billion  to  $20  billion.  That 
gross  national  product  is  30  to  35  times  our 
budget  in  this  House,  in  this  Legislature. 

I  think  it  significant  that  we  take  real 
cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  economy,  that 
the  material  economy  of  this  province  in 
the  private  aspect,  if  you  will,  in  private 
wealth,  is  about  30  times  the  size  of  the 
budget  of  the  material  and  fiscal  power  of 
the  Legislature  and  of  this  government. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  think  very  effec- 
tively, by  outstanding  economists  that, 
whereas  there  has  been  a  great  development 
of  private  wealth,  there  has  likewise  been 
demonstration  of  poverty  in  public  services. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  private  develop- 
ment of  Ontario  benefits,  but  that  pubUc 
services,  education  and  transportation  have 
gone  backward.  The  old  social  question,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  19th  century  was  one  of 
classes.  The  new  one  is  one  of  individuals 
in  society. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Who 
said  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Drucker.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  make  reference  to 
this  particular  edition  by  Edward  F.  Drucker, 
an  American  economist,  who  has  recently 
written  a  very  outstanding  book  called  Land- 
marks of  Tomorrow.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view— 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Who 
did  he  write  that  for? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  he  is  an  indepen- 
dent economist  who  works  as  an  adviser 
to  most  of  the  large  business  and  corporate 
enterprises  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  shows  he  is  inde- 
pendent. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:    Mr.    Speaker,   the  hon. 

member    for     York     South     will    be     much 

interested- 
Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  such  inter- 
ruptions are  fine,  but  I  suggest  this  is 
demonstrative  of  what  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  CCF  believes.  They  have  not  had  a  new 
thought  for  30  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Any  new  thought  which 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  had, 
he  has  taken  out  of  our  platform. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
occasion  now  to  enter  into  a  great  debate 
with  the  hon.  member.  I  suggest  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  could  not  have 
made  a  more  significant  statement,  because 
the  very  fact  that  he  tried  to  demonstrate 
that  these  people  are  all  blinded,  and  do  not 
know  what  is  going  on  is,  I  think,  demonstra- 
tive of  the  fact  there  are  many  hon.  members 
of  his  party,  and  I  suggest  of  the  government, 
who  are  not  cognizant  of  the  new  social 
effects,  the  new  social  changes,  that  are  taking 
place  in  our  system  right  under  our  eyes. 

The  old  social  question  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, Mr.  Speaker,  was  one  of  classes.  The 
new  one  is  one  of  individuals  in  society. 
The  old  one  focused  on  economic  justice,  the 
new  one  on  social  justice.  The  old  one  was 
concerned  with  economic  opportunities.  The 
new  one  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
value  of  decisions  and  the  value  of  priorities 
of  the  social  order. 

With  those  thoughts,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  entirely 
agree.  An  entire  social  evolution  has  been 
advanced  during  the  past  15  years,  but 
the  unmotivated  philosophy  of  this  govern- 
ment remains  one  of  patchwork,  of  approach- 
ing the  whole  problem  in  terms  of  fixing 
a  little  here  and  fixing  a  httle  there,  not 
knowing  that  we  must  take  a  broad,  funda- 
mental, a  new,  an  entirely  new  look,  at  the 
economic,  the  social  development  of  this 
province. 

There  are  things  to  be  done.  With  Gal- 
braith  I  do  agree,  that  whereas  we  develop 
in  private  wealth,  we  have  not  developed  in 
a  comparable  manner  in  terms  of  public 
service,  in  terms  of  transportation,  in  terms 
of  education. 

And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  challenge 
which  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  must 
see  in  true  perspective— the  opportunities  for 
service— to  see  in  true  perspective  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  at  this  particular 
time. 

We  are  in  a  technological  age  where 
advanced  education  is  a  necessity  if  we  are 
to  compete  in  the  highly  technical  and 
competitive  world.    But  our  educational  serv- 


ices are  antiquated  under  this  government 
and  are  going  backward  rather  than  forward. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  subject  to  which  I 
would  like  to  make  reference  is  that  of  unem- 
ployment. You  will  recall  that,  a  few  days 
ago  in  this  House,  I  took  the  opportunity  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  what  I  suggest  was  a 
matter  of  great  public  urgency.  That  subject 
was  unemployment. 

At  the  time,  I  told  this  House  that  approxi- 
mately 200,000  people  in  this  province  were 
unemployed;  that  in  the  normal  ratio  of  3  to 
a  family,  or  3  to  a  wage-earner,  there  are 
600,000  persons  in  this  province  who  are 
concerned  with  the  problem. 

I  likewise  pointed  out  that,  under  the 
arrangement  that  currently  exists  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ment about  7,800— or  less  than  4  per  cent, 
—of  the  unemployed  people  in  this  province 
are  receiving  help  under  the  federal- 
provincial  unemployment  scheme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  "diarize" 
that  position  a  little  more  than  I  did  the 
other  day.  And  in  this  I  would  refer  to  the 
comments  of  some  of  the  newspapers  of  this 
province  that  have  had  occasion  to  comment 
on  the  federal-provincial  unemployment 
scheme.  For  example,  on  November  28, 
1958,  the  St.  Thomas  Journal  had  this  to  say: 

A  works  programme  is  to  be  launched 
by  the  St.  Thomas  city  council  and  the 
public  utilities  commission  within  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  exact  date  that  the  pro- 
gramme will  get  under  way  will  depend 
on  how  quickly  the  city  can  obtain  clarifi- 
cation on  what  projects  are  eligible  for 
financial  assistance  from  both  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments. 

The  federal  government  has  announced 
that  it  will  provide  a  50  per  cent,  subsidy, 
and  the  provincial  government  has  said 
they  will  provide  a  25  per  cent,  subsidy, 
on  labour  costs  of  projects  undertaken.  It 
has  been  stipulated  that  the  projects  must 
be  unplanned  projects,  not  ordinarily  con- 
templated. 

The  city  engineer,  Howard  Gibson, 
pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  the 
backing  being  offered  by  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  did  not  make  this 
year's  plan  "a  gift."  By  the  time  we  have 
paid  for  material  it  should  work  out  as 
last  year,  that  we  will  be  meeting  48  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  involved,  and  the  two 
governments  the  remaining  52  per  cent. 

PUC  General  Chairman  William  Under- 
bill told  the  committee  that  the  PUC  would 
not  undertake  "unnecessary  projects." 
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A  report  from  the  Gait  Reporter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  states,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  South  (Mr.  Myers)  will  be  inter- 
ested in  this: 

City  works  projects  totalling  $366,000 
have  been  approved  by  both  federal  and 
provincial  governments  which  together  will 
contribute  $98,000  toward  the  cost  of 
labour. 

The  comment:  $98,000  represents  27  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  $366,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  is  a  lot  of  that  in 
which  we  make  contributions  on  roads  and 
things  of  that  sort,  as  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  understand,  for  materials. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  in  the  north  but 
not  in  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  unem- 
ployment project  that  I  have  in  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  do  if  the  unemploy- 
ment project  is  a  road  or  something  of  that 
sort.    We  contribute  to  costs  of  material. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:  In   that   sense   that   is 

right,    Mr.    Speaker,  but    likewise    the    city 

works  project  would  include  exactly  that  as 
quoted  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  might  not,  they  might 
be  referring  to  labour  only. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  refer  to  the  Port  Arthur  News-Chronicle 
of  December  30,  1958: 

The  Port  Arthur  city  council  has  received 
approval  for  ditch  working  on  Katherine 
Street  to  aid  winter  unemployment. 

This  brings  to  $99,000  the  value  of  win- 
ter works  projects,  approved  by  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments,  for  Port  Arthur 
to  aid  winter  unemployment. 

Of  this  amount,  the  city  will  be  asked  to 
pay  $65,000  and  the  1959  city  council 
must  find  the  money.  No  enabling  by-law 
was  passed  for  the  $12,000  Katherine 
Street  ditching  because  approval  had  not 
been  granted  in  time. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  provincial 
and  federal  contribution  would  represent 
about  35  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
project. 

The  same  day  the  Kingston  Whig  Standard 
said  this  vvith  respect  to  the  Rideau  Heights 
trunk  sewers: 

The  project,  which  will  cost  an  estimated 
$385,000  under  the  winter  works  assistance 
programme,  whereby  the  federal  govern- 
ment pays  50  per  cent,  of  the  labour  costs 


and  the  provincial  government  25  per  cent., 
the  estimated  cost  of  labour  alone  amounts 
to  $100,000,  which  means  that  the  cost 
to  the  city  on  labour  expenditures  will 
come  to  approximately  $25,000. 

The  sewer  must  be  completed  before 
April  30. 

An  estimated  125  construction  workers 
will  be  employed  in  the  project  making 
only  a  small  dent  in  the  1,892  men  regis- 
tered as  unemployed  with  the  national 
employment  service. 

And  so  it  goes,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  St. 
Catharines  Standard  of  December  2  reports: 

Six  work  projects  will  employ  55  men 
for  an  average  of  36  days  of  winter 
unemployment.  In  that  particular,  some 
50  to  60  works  department  employees  were 
laid  off  for  the  winter  and  there  is  little 
likelihood  that  more  men  will  be  needed 
for  those  projects  than  were  laid  off  prior 
to  the  programme.    • 

In  my  own  city,  the  total  cost  of  a  certain 
project  undertaken  under  the  formula  will 
mean  that  the  city's  share  will  be  about  60 
per  cent.;  Ontario's  share  13  per  cent. 

In  the  city  of  Pembroke: 

A  thorough  study  of  possible  winter  pro- 
jects has  shown  that  Pembroke  has  only  one 
means  of  taking  economical  advantage  of 
a  federal-provincial  offer  to  share  the  cost 
of  labour  in  vdnter  work;  cleaning  sewers 
employing  4  men. 

The  reeve  said  that: 

Winter  conditions  in  this  part  of  the 
country  were  such  that,  under  the  terms 
of  the  make-work  plan,  no  other  projects 
were  possible  without  the  costs  of  non- 
labour  items  surpassing  the  total  cost  of 
doing  the  work  in  summer. 

In  the  Port  Arthur  News-Chronicle: 

Production  cutbacks  in  the  forest  and 
manufacturing  industries,  plus  between- 
season  slackness  in  unemployment  generally, 
have  swelled  city  welfare  rolls  and  the 
numbers  registering  for  unemployment 
benefits  at  the  National  Employment  Ser- 
vice offices  here. 

Compared  to  1957,  almost  twice  as 
many  persons  received  cash  and  voucher 
payments.  Actually,  during  November 
last  year  167  people  received  help  through 
the  city.  At  the  employment  service  office, 
about  4,000  persons  were  registered  as 
unemployed. 
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In  the  city  of  Windsor: 

The  employment  of  25  men  on  tree 
work  may  be  the  only  way  Windsor  can 
take  advantage  of  the  federal-provincial 
unemployment  incentive  plan. 

Mr.  Oliver:  How  many? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Twenty-five.  In  Peter- 
borough: 

At  the  begining  of  the  month,  1,740 
men  sought  work  with  the  national 
employment    service. 

Some  30  have  been  taken  ofiF  the  city's  relief 
list  due  to  the  work  sponsored  by  the  pro- 
vincial and  federal  governments. 

In  the  Belleville  Intelligencer: 

The  members  of  Trenton  Parks  Board 
decided  to  hire  4  men  under  the  winter- 
time work  plan. 

In  the  city  of  Stratford,  they  gave  approval 
to  two  men  who  would  work  under  this 
particular  programme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  of  great  significance 
to  this  House,  I  would  think,  that  in  the 
town  of  Lindsay  there  were— 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Cleaning  up  the  leaves. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker: 

The  provincial  government's  permission 
to  proceed  with  a  series  of  special  winter 
works  projects  is  sought  immediately  by 
the  Lindsay  town  council.  This  was  decided 
Monday  night— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  day  was  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  was  December  9, 
1958. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  that  is  two  months 
ago. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Building  a  new  reform 
institution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Sure. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
that  I  am  making  is  simply  this,  that  you 
can  go  through  all  the  projects  from  one  end 
of  the  province  to  the  other  and  demonstrate 
everywhere  that  the  scheme  that  has  been 
proposed  this  year  is  not  materially  different 
from  what  was  in  action  last  year.  But  it  is 
not  doing  the  job  that  is  required  to  be  done. 

I  am  not  a  prophet  of  gloom.  I  am  not 
one  of  those  who  thinks  that  there  is  not 
the  opportunity  to  develop  a  social  attitude 
towards  this  problem  in  a  responsible  fashion. 


What  I  do  say  is  that,  in  an  industrialized 
age  such  as  we  are  living  in,  and  in  an 
industrialized  province  such  as  we  are  in, 
there  is  a  responsibility— there  is  a  human, 
there  is  a  known  and  definite,  responsibility— 
to  unemployed  people  and  to  those  who,  as 
a  result  of  our  system,  as  a  result  of  indus- 
triaUzation,  as  a  result  of  our  economy,  are 
unable  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

This  government  has  not  acknowledged  that 
responsibihty  and  has  not  done  anything 
about  it. 

An  Hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
we  suggest  is  this. 

In  Ontario  today  it  is  generally  known  that 
from  year  to  year,  you  can  predict  with 
reasonable  accuracy  the  numbers  of  unem- 
ployed in  the  winter  months  when,  we  all 
know,  unemployment  reaches  its  height.  That, 
in  study  fashion,  in  research  fashion,  can  be 
accurately   determined. 

And  year  in  and  year  out  there  should  be 
a  project  of  the  sort  that  this  government 
has  suggested,  but  expanded,  that  will  take 
care  of  those  people,  and  that  must  take 
care  of  those  people,  if  we  are  to  discharge 
our  responsibility,  our  social  responsibility. 

In  addition,  I  suggest  that  a  research 
council  be  appointed,  and  that  research  gen- 
erally be  undertaken,  to  advise  the  govern- 
ment with  respect  to  impending 
unemployment. 

These  investigations,  these  determinations, 
are  not  impossible  to  make. 

The  third  thing  I  suggest  is  that  there  is 
a  need  for  centralized  service;  a  need  in  this 
province  wherein  people,  employers  and 
employees,  can  make  reports  with  respect 
to  the  probable  unemployment  or  over- 
employment in  any  particular  industry  in  any 
particular  given  line  of  activity. 

Such  a  centralized  service  could  be  added 
to  the  research  that  is  required  and  wherein, 
I  suggest,  we  undertake  something  to  give 
some  degree  of  scientific  approach  to  this 
whole  problem.  I  suggest  further  that  what 
this  province  could  do  is  to  give  some 
assistance   to   business,    even   small   business. 

In  my  own  area  I  know  a  dozen  small 
firms  that  could  use  $10  thousand  or  $20 
thousand  at  this  time  to  insure  the  employ- 
ment of  400  or  500  men;  30  to  40  men  in 
each  industry.  Any  one  of  those  investments, 
the  loan  of  $10  thousand,  the  loan  of  $15 
thousand  to  some  of  these  business  enter- 
prises, money  that  could  be  repaid,  would  be 
sufficient,  in  my  particular  community,  to  take 
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care  of  more  people  than  are  currently  taken 
care  of  by  the  federal-provincial  scheme. 

This  I  think  is  of  some  assistance.  I  know 
that  we  do  not  have  an  overall  panacea, 
nobody  knows  that  better  than  I.  But  what 
I  regard  as  negligence  on  the  part  of  this 
government  is  its  contention,  year  in  and  year 
out,  that  it  is  solving,  that  it  has  done  and 
that  it  is  doing,  all  that  it  can  for  the 
unemployed  of  this  province. 

The  fact  is  that  there  must  be  a  change 
of  heart,  of  mind,  and  of  attitude  towards 
this  problem.  There  must  be  a  conviction  of 
social  responsibility.  There  must  be  a  con- 
viction of  heart  that  these  people  require  and 
need  the  assistance  of  government. 

The  plight  of  these  people  is  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  our  economic  system;  a 
system  in  which  I  believe;  but  a  system  that 
can  be  improved  and  must  be  improved. 
These  people  are  human  beings,  and  the  most 
important  thing  that  we  can  do  is  to  acknowl- 
edge the  problem  and  determine  that  we  are 
going  to  try  to  do  something  about  it,  and 
set  in  motion  the  gears  that  will  bring  about 
a  solution— research,  study,  centralization  of 
information  if  you  will,  and  assistance  to 
industry. 

Bring  the  forces  together  of  management 
and  labour  at  periodic  and  known  times 
under  governmental  supervision.  Bring  them 
together  if  necessary  under  The  Department 
of  Labour. 

To  exchange,  to  correlate  information  will 
be  a  start  that  will  give  some  practical  and 
definite  assurance  to  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince that  we  are  not  disinterested  in  them. 

I  wonder  what  provision  has  been  made 
by  this  government  to  increase  welfare  costs 
to  the  municipalities  during  this  period  of 
unemployment?  Surely  that  is  one  thing  the 
government  could  do.  We  know  the  plight 
of  the  municipalities.  We  know  their  diffi- 
culties, and  to  expect  more  and  more  of  them 
out  of  their  reduced  and  their  confined  and 
confining  sources  of  revenue  is  to  ask  the 
impossible. 

Acknowledgment  of  the  problem,  a  will- 
ingness to  tackle  it,  a  willingness  to  do  some- 
thing new,  a  willingness  to  assist,  a  willingness 
to  pump,  if  you  will,  money  into  the 
economy  of  this  province,  to  buoy  it  up,  to 
develop  it,  and  to  maintain  it  during  pro- 
jected periods  of  unemployment  is  the  type 
of  demonstration  that  we  would  expect  of 
a  forward-looking,  of  a  determined,  party. 

But,  in  characteristic  fashion,  it  is  not  the 
type  of  reaction  we  get  from  the  benches 
opposite.  It  is  not  the  type  of  reaction  that 
we  get  from  this  government. 


Instead,  they  have  the  backward  tendency 
to  say  that  what  was  good  enough  in  the 
past  is  good  enough  now;  "that  we  did  it 
last  year  and  we  did  it  the  year  before." 

Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
not  good  enough  in  this  new  era  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  wherein  a  social  cog- 
nizance and  consciousness  of  the  respon- 
sibility to  these  human  beings  must  be 
acknowledged  by  any  responsible  group. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  move  on  to 
another  subject,  it  is  the  subject  of  provincial- 
municipal  relationship. 

The  Act  under  which  our  municipalities 
are  governed  is  the  so-called  Baldwin  Act  of 
1849,  an  Act  approximately  100  years  old. 
In  the  intervening  100  years  many  things  have 
happened  in  Ontario.  New  conditions  have 
grown  up.  Circumstances  are  different  than 
they  were  100  years  ago.  But  what  has  been 
done  in  the  interval? 

Again  in  characteristic  form  this  Act  has 
been  patched.  It  has  been  patched  here  and 
it  has  been  patched  there.  But  I  suggest 
to  you  that  the  type  of  bold,  revolutionary 
attitude  towards  the  provincial-municipal 
problems  of  the  day  of  1849,  wherein  a 
Liberal  government  under  Sir  Robert  Baldwin 
completely  changed  and  completely  wrote 
that  Act,  a  revolutionary  act,  a  new  Act, 
that  type  of  thinking,  that  type  of  approach, 
is  what  is  required  today.  And  it  is  that 
type  of  approach  that  my  party  is  prepared 
to  make  to  the  people  of  Ontario  and  to 
promise  to  the  people  of  Ontario  that  it  will 
undertake  when  elected  to  office. 

An  Hon.  member:  Reaching  back  to  the 
19th  century  again. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  responsibilities  of 
a  municipality  are  entirely  different  now 
from  what  they  were  when  this  Act  was 
enacted.  Then  the  problem  of  roads  and 
sidewalks  was  a  big  responsibility.  But  to- 
day, you  know  as  well  as  I,  municipalities 
have  far  more  responsibilities:  responsibilities 
in  the  field  of  education;  in  the  field  of  wel- 
fare; in  the  field,  yes,  of  transportation. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  what  should  be  done 
is  that  these  several  responsibilities  should 
be  lifted  from  the  financial  responsibility 
of  the  municipal  level  of  goverimient  and 
assumed  at  the  provincial  level.  These  are 
responsibilities  that  have  no  relationship  to 
property  ownership;  that  have  no  relationship 
to  home-owning  as  such.  Yet  the  home- 
owner is  required,  by  virtue  of  this  antiquated 
system,  to  pay  for  services  that  are  not 
related.  j 
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Our  gross  national  product  has  changed, 
our  whole  source  of  wealth  has  changed,  in 
these  intervening  100  years.  One  hundred 
years  ago  land,  and  the  buildings  on  land, 
were  the  prime  source  of  wealth,  but  they 
are  not  so  today. 

A  new  form  of  taxation  base  must  be  inaugu- 
rated, and  a  more  equitable  distribution  of 
the  costs  of  education,  of  welfare,  and  of 
transportation  must  be  brought  about  than 
is  currently  in  existence.  And  that  is  what 
we  are  prepared  to  suggest  to  this  House; 
prepared  to  illustrate,  if  you  will,  in  certain 
areas  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  familiar  with,  and 
you  are  fortunate  to  live  in  a  part  of  that 
great  area  in  the  province  of  Ontario  which 
is  bounded,  if  you  will,  by  Niagara  Falls,  your 
area,  this  metropolitan  area,  and  then  to 
the  east  to  Bowmanville,  commonly  referred 
to  as  the  Golden  Horseshoe;  that  area  on 
whom  nature  has  looked  very  kindly;  that 
area  wherein  the  big  portion  of  our  popu- 
lation in  this  province  ekes  out  its  living  and 
makes  its  home;  that  area  that  is  developing 
faster  than  any  other  area  in  the  province. 

What  is  being  done  by  The  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development  to  look  for- 
ward to  what  will  be  the  case  in  10  or  15 
years?  What  is  being  done  to  assure  the 
parks?  Or  that  the  shoreline  in  this  area  is 
being  preserved?  Or  to  provide  parks,  recre- 
ational services,  fishing,  gaming  and  other 
facilities  tliat  will  meet  the  needs  of  these 
people?   What  is  being  done  to  provide— 

An  hon.  member:  Does  he  want  me  to  tell 
him  right  now? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  very  little  has  been  done 
in  that  particular  area.  For  instance,  what  is 
being  done  to  provide  the  type  of  transporta- 
tion that  is  required  in  the  year  1959? 

You  know  as  well  as  I  that  in  this  congested 
area,  there  are  instances  wherein  25  and  35 
years  ago,  by  horse  and  buggy,  you  could 
travel  faster  from  a  given  point  to  another 
given  point  than  you  can  in  this  congested 
industrial  area  at  the  present  time. 

What  is  being  done  about  commuter  serv- 
ice? What  is  being  done  about  the  pro- 
tection of  certain  farm  lands  and  particularly 
fruit  lands  in  this  area?  What  ingenious 
and  direct  planning  efiFort  is  being  made? 

Oh,  I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development  (Mr.  Nickle)  will 
say  that  he  will  send  his  experts  anytime  to 
any  part  of  the  province.  But  this  province 
is    growing    in    an    economic,    geographical 


fashion  that  requires  plarming  beyond  muni- 
cipal boundaries;  that  requires  planning  in 
terms  of  regions;  of  economic,  geographic 
regions;    regions    such    as    this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  That  is  being  done  now, 
that  is  being  done  now. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Then  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  this.  Certainly  those  regions  are 
being  set  up,  but  what  is  being  done  to 
make  it  absolutely  essential  that  those  regions 
function  as  a  unit  and  that  plans  and  develop- 
ments are  initiated  by  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  They  are  functioning 
right  now. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  suggest  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  afraid  of  arbitrariness.  Sure,  it 
is  being  done  in  a  voluntary  fashion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  That  is  not  my  point  of 
view- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sure,  it  is  being  done 
in  terms  of  advice  and  the  like.  But  I  sug- 
gest that  if  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development  wants  to  serve  its  purpose,  it 
must  be  somewhat  arbitrary  in  the  determi- 
nation of  these  economic  geographic  areas  and 
that  it  must  show  the  initiative  and  do  the 
job  that  is  required  to  be  done— that  is,  to 
actually  implement  and  substitute  these  plan- 
ning areas  for  the  municipal  planning  devel- 
opment that  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  do  not  believe  in  pistol- 
pointing  like  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion does. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  what  he  means  by  pistol  pointing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Holding  a  gun  at  some- 
body's head,  holding  a  gun  at  somebody's 
head. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  refer  for  a  little  while  to  the  problems 
that  exist  in  this  particular  area,  and  particu- 
larly in  respect  of  metropolitan  Toronto. 

There,  we  have  the  development  and  the 
significance  of  a  metropolitan  area  that  is,  I 
suggest,  different  from  the  municipal  prob- 
lems throughout  the  rest  of  the  province.  We 
had,  in  this  House,  the  introduction  of  a  bill, 
commonly  called  bill  No.  80,  in  I  believe 
1954,  which  segregated  and  set  up  a  new 
form  of  government  for  this  metropolitan 
area. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  few  weeks,  we 
have  seen  the  weaknesses  of  Metro  demon- 
strated   in    many    graphic    illustrations;    for 
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instance,  in  terms  of  education,  the  need  for 
more  educational  assistance.  We  have  seen 
this  same  thing  happen  in  terms  of  trans- 
portation. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  a  year  ago  set  up  a 
committee  of  5  hon.  members  of  his  govern- 
ment to  investigate  the  problem  of  Metro,  it 
did  what  is  so  often  done  by  a  government 
committee— it  came  in  and  said  "all  is  well." 

At  the  time,  we  were  told  that  no  hon. 
member  of  this  House  except  those  hon. 
members  opposite  knew  anything  about  the 
problem.  We  were  told  that  only  those  5 
select  men  would  do  a  good  job.  And  the 
job  that  was  done  was  simply  this:  all  is  well. 

Now,  is  that  the  best  that  could  be  done? 
If  that  is  the  best  that  could  be  done,  If 
that  is  the  best  prognostication  they  could 
make  one  year  ago,  then  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  shame. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  all  is  not 
well.  Something  more  has  to  be  done  toward 
the  ultimate  goal  of  amalgamation  in  this 
whole  area. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  can  be  done 
overnight,  but  obviously  amalgamation  is  the 
objective,  and  further  direct  and  immediate 
steps  towards  this  end  must  be  taken  by  this 
House. 

I  suggest  that  the  demonstration  of  the 
conmiittee  a  year  ago  suggests  that  little  or 
nothing  will  be  done.  And  I  suggest  to  you— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  would  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  do? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
would  do,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  I  think 
has  every  reason  and  justification  for  asking, 
is  this: 

I  would  determine  in  principle  what  is 
eventually  wanted.  I  suggest  that  logic  and 
principle  suggest  eventual  amalgamation. 

I  know  that  it  cannot  be  brought  about 
overnight.  But  the  fact  is  that  consistent, 
persistent  and  steady  steps  toward  that  direc- 
tion have  to  be  taken  continuously  until  the 
goal  is  reached. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  What  would 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  do  that 
has  not  been  done? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker— 

An  hon.  member:  Keep  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrew  quiet. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will 
recall  and— to  the  hon.  member— I  would  sug- 
gest this,  I  would  certainly  do  away  with  the 


new  triumvirate  in  this  particular  province. 
The  Greeks  had  theirs,  the  Romans  had  theirs, 
the  Americans  had  Martin,  Barton  and  Fish, 
and  we  in  Ontario  have  Frost,  Gardiner  and 
Phillips. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  triiunvirate  is  reminiscent 
of  the  old  family  compact  that  the  great 
reformer  Mackenzie  did  away  with  100  years 
ago.  The  intervention  of  this  govermnent  in 
metropohtan  Toronto  is  well  known. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  None  of  them  is  related 
to  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Politically  they  are. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  politically  they  are, 
I  should  say.  I  would  think  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  would  not  deem  his  presence 
and  his  service  to  this  province  as  such  that 
he  would  be  associated  with  any  growth 
such  as  I  suggested  that  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  performing  municipal-metropolitan  func- 
tions in  a  fashion  that  is  not  democratic  in 
nature. 

If  I  may  refer  to  another  portion  of  this 
great  province,  it  would  be  that  area  of 
southern  Ontario,  that  area  wherein  we  have 
tlie  communities  bounded  by  Windsor  and, 
to  the  east,  by  the  area  that  I  outhned. 

In  that  area  there  are  real  problems  and 
real  needs.  Therein  the  density  of  popula- 
tion does  not  exist  that  exists  in  the  area  I 
outlined  first.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  city 
of  Windsor  we  have  the  problem  of  industry 
moving  away,  we  have  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  and  we  have  the  problem  of 
dislocation  of  industry. 

What  that  area  needs  as  much  as  anything 
is  an  opportunity  to  become  more  industrial- 
ized. The  opportunity  that  it  wants  and 
needs  is  to  have  good  transportation  and 
good  transportation  facilities. 

Had  highway  No.  401  been  completed  as 
the  New  York  thruway  was  completed  in 
a  relatively  few  years,  as  the  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  turnpike  over  an  area  and 
over  a  terrain  far  different  from  the  area  of 
easy  construction  in  Ontario,  there  would 
have  been  an  opportunity  to  compete  effec- 
tively in  the  heart  of  the  market  of  Ontario. 

That  area  needs  good  transportation,  20th 
century  transportation.  It  needs  the  type 
of  transportation  that  will  put  it  in  a  position 
to  market  its  products  at  a  cost  that  is  com- 
petitive witli  the  costs  in  this  and  other 
favoured  areas. 

What  did  this  government  do  to  assist  that 
area?  What  did  it  do  when  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion of  freight  rate  increase?     Did  this 
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government  object,  or  did  this  government 
permit  that  additional  burden  of  freight  rate 
to  make  it  even  more  difficult  for  that  area  to 
develop  and  maintain  its  economic  develop- 
ment and  autonomy? 

In  eastern  Ontario,  that  great  area  of 
eastern  Ontario,  that  hkewise  requires  and 
wants  industrial  development,  Vi^hat  is  this 
government  doing? 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Here,  here,  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  forget  about  eastern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  one  has  to  do  to  see 
the  problem  is  to  go  down  in  that  area,  and 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  visited  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  seaway  often. 

What  is  wrong  with  doing  what  was  done 
across  the  river  in  the  state  of  New  York 
in  granting  some  incentive  and  granting,  if 
you  will,  some  power  concessions  to  that 
area  to  permit  it  to  grow  and  develop  eco- 
nomically and  as  an  industrialized  area?  The 
incentive,  the  inducement,  is  all  that  is 
required. 

It  is  a  sad  state  of  affairs,  as  one  can  see 
when  one  goes  to  the  city  of  Cornwall  and 
reviews  the  seaway  and  looks  across  the  river 
and  sees  the  industrial  development  that  has 
taken  place  there  in  the  course  of  a  relatively 
few  years.  In  Cornwall  the  opposite  is  hap- 
pening. With  the  seaway  completed,  the 
work  project  completed,  people  are  required 
to  leave  the  area  because  no  employment  is 
made  available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  me  ask  a  question. 
Has  not  Cornwall  a  private  industry  or  private 
concem  supplying  the  power? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  siure  they  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  then,  what  does  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
I  am  suggesting  is  this.  In  that  area,  and  I 
have  travelled  through  aU  of  that  area,  and 
there  are  others  I  acknowledge  who  are 
more  familiar  with  the  area  by  far  than  I, 
but  those  who  want  to  be  intellectually 
honest  about  it  will  acknowledge  that  every- 
where in  that  area  people  are  asking  for 
asistance  to  insure  industrial  development. 
What  they  want  and  what  they  expect, 
and  what  they  expect  of  this  government, 
is  the  building  of  an  economy,  a  worth-while 
economy,  that  will  provide  more  and  more 
employment  in  the  area.  Of  course,  there 
is  some  there  now.  But  it  is  insufficient  in  the 
eyes  and  in  the  expectations  and  hopes  of 
the  people  of  that  area. 


The  one  thing  this  government  can  do, 
among  many  other  things,  to  demonstrate 
that  it  is  interested  in  the  area,  to  demon- 
strate that  its  heart  and  soul  is  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  area,  is  to  make  the  type  of 
concession  that  I  suggested,  is  to  make  the 
type  of  concession  that  resulted,  not  in  one 
but  in  many  industrial  developments  across  the 
river  from  Cornwall  on  the  American  shore. 
Mr.  Speaker,  there,  too,  the  problem  of  trans- 
portation raises  its  head.  And  there,  too,  the 
speedy  completion  of  highway  No.  401  would 
be  of  great  assistance. 

Did  we  ever  stop  to  think  that  highway 
No.  401,  a  distance  of  I  believe  550  miles— a 
distance  approximately  that,  at  least— will 
require  from  1950  to  1963  to  be  completed 
according   to    the    current    schedule? 

The  New  York  thruway  was  completed  in, 
I  think,  either  two  or  three  years.  The  Massa- 
chusetts turnpike  across  the  Berkshires  is 
another  instance,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
London  Soutli,  the  great  traveller,  would  be 
well  advised  to  travel  that  area.  He  would 
find,  I  think,  that  there  the  difficulties  of 
highway  construction  are  formidable,  and 
that  if  The  Ontario  Department  of  High- 
ways was  required  to  complete  that  type  of 
construction  within  a  period  of  20  or  25 
years  they  would  never  undertake  or  succeed 
in  it,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  speed  with 
which  highway  No.  401  is  being  completed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  want,  the  whole  road? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  he  want,  the 
whole  road? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  did  not  say  I  wanted— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  how  often 
does  one  have  to  answer  a  parrot? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  changed  his  pohcy  on  that 
now? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Do  not  fight. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

An  hon.  member:  Get  back  to  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
I  am  pointing  out  is  this. 
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The  credit  of  this  province  is  good  enough 
to  undertake  a  real  highway  programme. 
There  are  enough  contractors  in  this  province 
to  do  the  job.  I  suggest  to  you  that  there  are 
many  contractors  who  have  not  been  given 
work  for  years  and  years. 

There  are  engineers  enough,  maybe  not 
with  The  Department  of  Highways  at  the 
present  time,  but  men  who  could  be  employed 
to  pursue  the  type  of  highway  programme 
that  would  give  to  these  areas,  and  to  the 
province  generally,  the  type  of  speedy  trans- 
portation that  is  required  at  this  time. 

Nothing  more  efiFective  can  be  done  to 
decentralize  our  industry,  and  to  build  the 
communities  beyond  this  favoured  area 
more  effectively,  than  providing  good  high- 
way transportation. 

By  the  time  our  highway  No.  401  is  com- 
pleted, new  devices  and  new  highways  will 
be  required.    They  are  required  now. 

I  suggest  that  we  take  the  type  of  imagina- 
tive, bold  steps  that  will  measure  what  the 
requirements  of  the  next  20  years  will 
be,  that  will  measure  the  costs,  that  will  mea- 
sure the  approximate  revenues,  that  will 
measure  the  type  of  credit  that  is  required 
to  undertake  the  project. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
not  to  complain  about  the  amount  of  money 
we  borrow  or  use  for  capital  purposes,  he 
will  learn  that  very  shortly.  Let  him  not 
complain  now. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
often  refer  to  my  favourite  author,  and  I 
would  take  this  occasion  at  this  moment  to 
refer  just  briefly  to  that  favourite  author 
in  1944.  Wherein,  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  suggest— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  this  is  a  good  speech,  but  I  point 
this  out  to  him,  that  he  quoted  economists  a 
little  while  ago  who  said  that  in  the  last  15 
years  everything  had  changed. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  principle  it  did  not 
change,  Mr.  Speaker.  At  that  time,  in  a 
nutshell,  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said, 
and  he  knows  it  very  well,  principle  does  not 
change.  Fundamentals  do  not  change.  What 
he  said  at  that  time  was  fundamentally  sound, 
and  it  is  sound  now,  and  as  I  understood 
it,  it  was  this-that  it  matters  not  about  the 
changing  economy.  What  he  said  then  was 
this,  "that  we  should  live  within  our  budget 
firstly." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  we  will  agree. 
Secondly,  that  with  respect  to  capital  expen- 
ditures, they  be  measured  in  terms  or  that 
they  be  categorized  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  are  revenue-producing.  If  they  are  not 
revenue-producing,  they  should  be  financed 
out  of  current  revenue.  If  they  are  revenue- 
producing,  they  should  be  financed  over  the 
life  of  the  capital  expenditiure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  have  done  all  those 
things. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I 
am  asking  is  that  the  same  type  of  intelli- 
gent approach  be  applied  to  our  highways 
programme  at  the  present  time.  You  can 
measure  the  life  of  a  highway.  You  can 
measure  the  approximate  amount  of  revenue. 

So  I  suggest  that  a  budget  of  this  province, 
or  at  least  the  highway  budget  of  this  prov- 
ince, might  well  be  divorced  from  the  general 
budget  of  the  province  to  assure  the  type  of 
highway  programme  that  can  be  imaginatively 
planned  for  the  needs  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  at  this  particular  time,  and  the  needs 
in  terms  of  industrial  development  and  decen- 
tralization of  industry. 

Now,  if  I  may  refer  to  northern  Ontario, 
that  favoured  land,  that  wonderful  land 
wherein  many  people  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  see  visions  through  rose-coloured 
glasses,  that  area  that  has  received  the  atten- 
tion not  only  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province,  but  also  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker). 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  land  of  opportunity, 
that  is  a  land  of  challenge,  that  is  a  land 
for  development.  But  I  suggest  to  you  that 
neither  in  Ottawa  nor  here  has  the  Progres- 
sive-Conservative government  spelled  out  the 
type  of  northern  development  that  is  really 
required. 

What  they  need  is  secondary  industry. 
What  they  need  are  concessions  in  terms  of 
freight  rates  on  the  northern  Ontario  rail- 
road. What  they  need,  I  grant,  is  the 
Moosonee  harbour— and  that  one  thing  I  agree 
is  excellent,  because  it  will  permit  industrial 
development  as  we  have  seen  industrial 
development  grow  to  the  east  and  in  northern 
Quebec. 

But  likewise  they  need  good  radio- 
telephone service.  They  need  planned  town- 
sites.  They  need  barges,  harbours,  platforms 
in  the  inland  lakes.  They  need  access  roads  to 
mining  developments.  They  need  a  geo- 
logical technical  siirvey  of  the  mineral  wealth 
of  all  of  northern  Ontario  that  will  give  us 
an  accurate  conception  of  what  is  there  and 
what  can  be  developed. 
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They  need  a  department  of  northern 
development  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
They  need  a  nortliern  Ontario  council, 
manned  by  a  cabinet  minister  and  assisted 
by  financial,  labour,  management  and  muni- 
cipal officials  who  understand  the  real  prob- 
lem and  the  opportunities  there. 

Again,  as  in  eastern  Ontario,  I  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  not  been  my  pleasure  to 
know  in  intimacy  that  area  as  many  hon. 
members  in  this  House  have  known  it.  But 
all  one  has  to  do  is  go  there  to  recognize 
and  realize  at  first  hand  its  challenges  and 
opportunities. 

What  is  required  is  a  government  that  will 
go  into  the  area  and  lay  down  a  plan.  The 
federal  government  has  undertaken  to  pay  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  such  a  development. 
Why  not  take  advantage  of  this?  We  can, 
within  our  means,  spend  limited  amounts  of 
money  that  will  assure  the  kind  of  develop- 
ment which  would  make  all  the  development 
that  has  taken  place  thus  far  pale  into  mere 
insignificance. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
nods    his    head    in    agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  visit 
his  area.  Port  Arthur,  and  to  know  and  to 
see  and  to  understand  the  real  hope  and 
expectations  of  development  which  the  people 
have  in  that  area.  They  have  told  me  that 
they  do  not  know  what  mineral  and  physical 
wealth  lies  north  of  this  fair  city. 

An  hon.  member:  A  lot  of  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   Yes,   a  lot  of  it.     But 

what  has  this  government  done  to  chart  it 
and  to  make  available  by  way  of  survey  a 
real  appreciation  of  what  is  there? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  other  areas,  and  the  hon. 
Minister's  as  well,  I  was  told  time  and  time 
again  by  technical  people,  by  mining  engi- 
neers and  the  like,  that  if  one  looks  at  Ontario 
he  will  find  that,  by  and  large,  the  develop- 
ment of  mines  has  paralleled  our  railway  and 
our  highway  system.  Little  or  no  mining 
development  has  taken  place  beyond  the 
facilities  that  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Yet  even  now  there  are  surveys  which 
indicate  that  there  is  mineral  wealth  in  just 
the  same  proportions  that  exist  along  those 
routes  in  other  parts  of  this  province. 

What  is  being  done  to  tap  them?  These 
men  say  the  only  things  that  they  need  are 
the  means  of  access  to  these  sites;  access  in 
practical  fashion,  access  in  the  form  I  have 
suggested  to  you;  sometimes  by  way  of 
barges,  if  you  will,  and  assistance  in  airfields, 
sometimes  by  way  of  access  roads. 


We  in  this  province  must  acknowledge 
that  of  all  northern  developments,  and  of  all 
the  area  of  northern  Canada  and  Alaska,  this 
area  of  northern  Ontario  over  which  this 
government  has  jurisdiction  has  developed 
to  a  lesser  degree  than  any  other  area  in  the 
past  indefinite  number  of  years. 

That  is  the  challenge  we  must  meet.  Here 
is  an  area  wherein  something  can  be  done 
in  dramatic  fashion.  Here  is  an  area  which 
is  bulging  with  opportunity,  which  is  bulging 
with  excitement  and  hope  and  expectation. 
Here  is  an  area  wherein  a  real  practical 
vision,  not  of  some  area  1,000  miles  north 
of  where  the  population  is  at  the  present 
time,  but  a  vision  of  an  area  wherein  the 
population  lives  even  now. 

The  problem  there,  I  suggest,  should  attract 
our  immediate  attention,  our  worth-while 
attention,  our  practical  attention. 

Now,   Mr.    Speaker,   the  hon.    Minister   of 
Reform  Institutions- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  not  exactly  what  I  said?  That  vision 
that  has  been  envisaged  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  and  to  a  certain  degree 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province, 
has  been  such  as  to  take  us  beyond  the  popu- 
lated area.  The  problems  lie  in  the  populated 
area  including  the  problem  of  your  Fort 
Frances  road.  You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  will  know,  that  it  is  the 
old  Atikokan  road  given  a  new  name.  That 
road  is  being  proceeded  with  in  the  same 
piecemeal  election-bait  fashion  in  which 
other  roads  in  this  province  are  constructed. 

That,  Mr.   Speaker,  has  been  the  subject 
of  discussion  for  years  and  years- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
had  tlie  pleasure  of  being  there.  I  know  that 
the  area— 

An  hon.  member:  Not  for  long  enough, 
though. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  know  the  area  needs 
development  and  needs  assistance,  and  I  sug- 
gest that  the  type  of  highway  development 
that  is  being  currently  pursued  is  character- 
istic of  that  of  the  rest  of  the  province. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  the  subject 
of  agricultiu-e.  I  would  first  point  out  that 
in    this    particular    realm    we    have    in    the 
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Throne  speech  a  very  interesting  comment, 
and  that  is  a  suggestion  that: 

Progress  has  been  made  in  farm  market- 
ing but  that  constant  means  will  be  pur- 
sued throughout  for  improvement.  It  is 
proposed  to  set  up  an  inquiry  which  will 
make  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
examination  of  Ontario's  agricultural  indus- 
try with  reference  to  processing,  handling, 
storing,  transporting,  and  marketing  of 
farm  produce.  The  inquiry  will  be  aimed 
at  facilitating  the  marketing  and  processing 
of  Ontario  farm  products  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  consumers  whose  purchas- 
ing habits  are  being  altered  by  new 
merchandising  facilities  and  methods. 

In  purpose,  in  terms  of  objective,  that  is 
a  very  commendable  thing.  But  I  would 
remind  this  House  that  in  a  year  not  unlike 
this  year,  that  is  1955,  during  the  last  session 
of  that  House,  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  was  to  be  set  up  to  study  exactly  this 
sort  of  thing.  That  inquiry  was  never  pursued. 
An  election  intervened. 

I  wonder  how  serious  the  government  is. 
Do  they  propose  to  set  up  a  Royal  commis- 
sion? Do  they  propose  to  set  up  a  select 
committee  of  this  House  to  really  get  down 
to  work? 

This  is  a  matter  that  deserves  our  attention, 
but  the  mere  recital  in  this  Throne  speech  of 
an  objective  that  has  been  repeated  time  and 
time  again  is  not  demonstrative  of  real  intent. 
We  can  better  gauge,  examine  and  evaluate 
the  intention  of  this  government  when  it  tells 
this  House  what  specifically  it  is  going  to  do. 
What  type  of  committee  of  inquiry  will  it  set 
up?  What  type  of  inquiry  is  it  going  to  make? 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that  the 
agricultural  industry  has  had  its  problems. 
Maybe  none  has  been  more  significant,  maybe 
none  has  aroused  as  much  concern,  as  the 
whole   problem  of  marketing. 

With  the  principle  of  organized  marketing 
this  party  wholly  agrees;  and  with  the  prin- 
ciple enunciated  in  this  House  that,  after  a 
vote  of  given  producers  in  the  amount  of  66 
per  cent,  in  favour  of  marketing  legislation, 
in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  those  parti- 
cular producers,  legislation  would  be  enacted. 

We  have  had  more  difficulty  with  respect  to 
hog  marketing,  more  difficulty  with  respect 
to  tobacco  marketing,  than  one  would  like  to 
admit.  Most  of  the  diflBculty,  I  suggest,  can 
be  laid  at  the  floor  of  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  respect  of  the  votes  that  have 
been  taken,  the  preparations  that  have  been 
made    for    those    votes,    the    different   roles. 


the  different  persons  in  charge  of  votes  in 
different  portions  of  tlie  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  really  required  is  a 
real  undertaking  of  democratic  vote  in  respect 
to  these  particular  matters,  a  vote  that  will 
reflect  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

This  particular  party,  Mr.  Speaker,  acknowl- 
edges and  agrees  with  the  government  wholly 
that  when  66%  per  cent,  of  the  producers  of  a 
given  product  vote  in  favour  of  particular  mar- 
keting legislation,  it  should  be  implemented. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  suggest  that  the  tobacco  vote  does 
not  represent  the  wishes  of  the  growers  or  the 
farmers? 

Mr,  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I 
am  making  is  this,  that  it  is  well  to  talk  about 
these  problems,  but  tlie  fact  is  that  you 
know  better  than  I  that  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  concern  with  respect  to  tlie  hog  marketing 
vote,  and,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  satisfied  with  the  vote? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
question  is  this.  Is  the  government  satisfied 
with  tlie  vote?  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
had  delegation  after  delegation  visit  his  ofiBce 
and  he  promised  them  and— I  am  making  no 
secret  of  this— these  delegations  have  likevidse 
visited  our  office  and  they  have  suggested  that 
one  day  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  the 
vote  is  all  right  and  the  next  day— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this,  that  I  do 
not  think  the  question  of  vote  has  ever  been 
discussed  at  all.  The  problem  is  one  of  arriv- 
ing at  a  proper  method  of  marketing,  on  the 
technical  machinery  of  marketing. 

That  is  where  the  problem  comes  in,  and 
it  is  a  very  diflBcult  one,  and  I  would  say  this, 
I  think  the  marketing  board  that  is  repre- 
senting the  producers  and  the  purchasers,  the 
processors,  is  working  that  out  satisfactorily. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  the  hog  plan  will 
work  out  just  as  satisfactorily  as  the  tobacco 
plan  did.  It  will  take  a  bit  of  time.  That  is 
a  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  that  is  the  reason 
that  he  has  appointed  the  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  refer  to  the  committee 
that  was  suggested  in  the  Throne  speech. 
Is  it  for  that  purpose  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  recommending  it? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  mean  the  Throne  speech?  No, 
no  relation  to  that.  I  shall  elucidate  that  for 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  when  I  get 
the  opportunity.  I  shall  make  that  plain  to 
him  if  I  can. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
other  problems  in  this  great  industry,  of 
course.  The  problem  of  vertical  integration  is 
developing  a  situation  over  which  our  general 
economic  development  may  have  no  particular 
control.  But  the  fact  is  that  many  individual 
small  farmers  find  it  diflBcult  to  compete  effec- 
tively today. 

One  thing  that  would  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  them  is  the  extension  of  credit;  the 
extension  of  that  type  of  credit  that  would 
permit  them  to  go  out  and  buy  and  equip 
a  farm;  to  extend  that  type  of  credit  that 
would  be  realistic  in  the  year  1959. 

I  suggest  that  the  restrictions  on  credit 
extension  to  farmers  at  the  present  time  are 
unrealistic  in  terms  of  the  age  limit  and 
in  terms  of  the  evaluation  of  a  farm. 

It  is  known  by  many  that  farm  mortgages 
are  not  a  real  risk.  The  loss  on  mortgages, 
on  repayment  of  interest  and  capital,  are 
little  or  nothing. 

The  use  of  provincial  credit  in  extensive 
fashion  to  give  the  individual  small  farmer 
an  opportunity  to  develop  and  to  compete, 
and  to  have  the  type  of  equipment  that  is 
necessary  today,  would  be  a  practical  induce- 
ment and  incentive. 

In  terms  of  freight  rates  we  have  had 
difficulties  with  respect  to  many  products. 
Many  fruits  and  vegetables  that  were  sold 
in  western  Canada  now  cannot  be  sold  there 
because  the  competition  with  California,  and 
like  places,  makes  it  impossible  due  to  the 
increased  freight  rates. 

The  problem  of  American  dumping  may 
appear,  on  the  surface,  to  be  a  federal  prob- 
lem. I  suggest  that  the  American  dumping 
is  usually  of  inferior  grades  which  could 
be  excluded  by  Ontario  by  grading  the  pro- 
duce that  comes  in  and  excluding  grades  of 
certain  quality  and  inferiority. 

The  matter  of  co-operatives,  of  storage 
and  warehousing  is  one  of  real  opportunity 
for  a  government  and  for  the  people  and  the 
farmers  of  Ontario. 

Much  of  our  produce  is  marketed  at  the 
present  time  within  a  relatively  short  period 
of  time.  By  effective  warehousing  and  stor- 
aging  of  those  same  perishable  products, 
the  marketing  period  could  be  extended  by 
as  much  as  12  months,  I  understand. 


Financial  credit  assistances  in  these  direc- 
tions, over  and  above  what  is  given  today^ 
would  be  an  inducement  to  a  portion  of  this 
industry  that  is  under  handicap  and  difficul- 
ties at  the  present  time. 

These  are  the  things  that  can  be  done  to- 
help  the  agricultural  industry.  These  are 
the  things  which  we  of  the  Liberal  party 
pledge  ourselves  to  undertake  and  to  do. 
These  are  the  things  that  I  suggest  this 
government  has  not  appreciated  and  has 
not  undertaken. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  refer  to 
the  great  problem  of  education,  the  extent 
and  the  quality  and  the  kind  of  education. 
In  this  scientific  age  it  is  beyond  this  govern- 
ment to  appreciate,  but  yet  in  the  age  of 
super  powers  and  absolute  weapons,  higher 
education  may  be  the  only  area  in  which  the 
country  can  still  gain  decisive  advantage. 

Education  is  the  single,  most  important 
problem  facing  this  province. 

The  educational  problem  is  divisible  into 
many  facets  as  you  well  know,  Mr.  Speaker: 
the  fiscal  problem,  the  problem  of  curriculum, 
the  problem  of  teachers,  teacher  shortage, 
teacher  qualifications. 

Many  hon.  members  of  this  House  will 
know,  but  I  would  tell  them,  that  some  prac- 
tical demonstration  of  the  extent  of  this 
problem  can  be  gleaned  when  we  realize 
that  each  year  for  the  next  20  years  5,500 
new  elementary  teachers  will  be  required  to 
be  recruited;  1,200  new  high  school  teachers 
will  be  required  to  be  recruited  each  year; 
that  for  every  4  elementary  schools  that  we 
constructed  in  the  last  10  years,  5  will  be 
required  to  be  constructed  in  the  next  10; 
for  every  2  high  schools  in  the  last  10, 
7  in  the  next  10. 

Obviously,  the  stress  will  be  at  the  second- 
ary level  during  this  next  10  years. 

What  is  the  real  problem  with  respect  to 
finances?  What  is  the  real  problem  with 
respect  to  the  overburdening  of  municipal 
governments  in  their  ability  to  carry  the 
financial  load? 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  basically  and  simply 
this,  that  in  terms  of  our  grants,  in  terms  of 
the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  the  cost  of 
education  has  been  fairly  constant  as  a 
burden  on  the  municipal  taxpayer. 

Of  course,  this  government  will  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  can  hear  them  now  when 
they  say  so  that  they  have  increased  the  dollar 
contribution  to  education  from  $8  million  to 
$100  million  and  close  to  $200  million.  The 
hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Macaulay)  says  $8.5 
million,  but  on  December  8  I  think  he 
suggested  $8  million. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  be  misled  by  dollar 
•evaluation  of  this  problem.  The  fact  is  this, 
that  again  referring  back  to  our  provincial- 
municipal  relationships,  I  repeat  that  the  cost 
of  education  has  remained  fairly  constant  as 
a  burden  on  the  municipal  property  owner. 

In  1947,  the  municipalities  contributed 
about  57  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education.  At  the  present 
time,  they  are  contributing  about  59  per  cent. 

The  provincial  government,  in  other  words, 
in  1947  contributed  43  per  cent,  of  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  education.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  making  a  contribution  of  41 
per  cent. 

Sure,  the  dollars  have  gone  up.  But  the 
•dollars  have  likewise  gone  up  for  the  muni- 
cipalities. Dramatically  they  have  gone  up  in 
a  fashion  that  is  making  it  almost  impossible 
in  logic,  in  principle,  and  in  common  sense 
to  suggest  that  the  property  owner,  the  home 
owner,  should  continue  to  bear  this  cost. 

If  we  are  really  interested  in  education, 
and  in  municipal  reform,  if  we  are  really 
willing  to  do  something,  then  surely  we  must 
approach  this  problem  in  terms  of  principle. 

As  I  said  some  time  ago,  education,  I  sug- 
gest, is  the  type  of  thing  that  can  be  assumed 
at  the  provincial  level  and  relieved  as  a  cost 
of  municipal  government  in  terms  of  property 
ownership. 

I  know  that  this  cannot  be  done  over- 
night. I  know  that  it  caimot  be  done  within 
a  year.  But  over  a  period  of  a  stipulated 
nvunber  of  years— and,  with  the  reservation 
that  I  acknowledge,  there  must  be  some 
municipal  educational  board  autonomy,  with 
that  reservation  and  to  that  extent  there  must 
be  some  cross  borne  at  the  local  level— we 
can  dramatically  undertake  a  programme 
that  will  underscore  the  difficulties  that  cur- 
rently exist  witli  respect  to  the  cost  and  the 
financing  of  education  in  this  province. 

I  think  that  what  we  must  do  is  again  refer 
to  our  favourite  author. 

You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  1943 
a  real  analysis  of  this  problem  was  made  and 
suggested  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  Then 
hon.  Mr.  Drew,  in  these  specific  words, 
undertook  as  follows: 

There  will  be  a  sweeping  revision  of  our 
whole  system  of  real  estate  taxation  so  that 
the  owning  and  improvement  of  homes  and 
farm  land,  which  are  the  very  foundation 
of  our  society,  will  not  be  discouraged  by 
excessive  taxation.  As  an  initial  step  in 
that  direction  the  province  will  assume  at 
least  50  per  cent,  of  the  school  taxes  now 
charged  against  real  estate. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  was  carried  out  to 
the  letter. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker— 

An  hon.  member:  Was  that  just  for  one 
year? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  If  it  was  for  one  year, 
only,  then  it  was. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  did  it  again. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  repeat: 

As  an  initial  step  in  that  direction  the 
provincial  government  will  assume  at  least 
50  per  cent,  of  the  school  taxes  now  charged 
against  real  estate. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  saying,  it  is  simply  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh  no,  it  was  not.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  that  if  that  is  the  manner 
of  interpretation  which  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister and  his  government  put  on  that  clause, 
it  was  deceptive  toward  the  people  of  Ontario 
in  1943. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  just  point  out  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  to  carry  out 
that  pledge,  just  as  he  has  read  it,  we  had  in 
1945  to  increase  the  school  grants  from  $8.5 
million  to  $25  million  which  our  hon.  friend 
from  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  said  was  im- 
possible. That  was  an  initial  step,  we  increased 
it  from  $8.5  million  to  $25  million. 

In  this  year  of  grace,  1959,  we  have  in- 
creased it  from  $8.5  million  to  $135  milUon. 
That  is  what  we  have  done. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  just 
pay  some  attention  to  this.  The  explanation 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  makes,  he  has  made 
in  previous  years.  In  all  sincerity  I  say  he 
knows  better. 

He  knows  that,  had  his  party  taken  what 
that  pledge  really  meant,  it  was  simply  this, 
that  in  1943  there  was  a  certain  levy  against 
municipal  property  for  educational  purposes, 
that  his  government  intended  to  assume  one- 
half  of  that  cost  to  at  least  relieve  the  muni- 
cipal property  owners  to  the  extent  of  one-half 
of  the  burden  at  that  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  calculated  that  in  no 
one  year  after  1943  has  this  government  ever 
assumed  one-half  of  the  cost  that  was  then 
levied  against  the  municipal  property  owner 
except  in  dollars.  All  one  has  to  do  is  relate 
it  to   percentages. 
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If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  saying  that 
what  he  meant  was  simply  this,  in  1943,  that 
if  the  municipal  property  burden  of  taxation 
was  $10  million  in  that  year,  he  would 
assume  in  subsequent  years  $5  million, 
certainly  he  has  accomplished  the  $5  million. 

But  today,  how  many  dollars  more  than 
he  has  given  municipahties  would  he  be 
required  to  pay  if  he  carried  out  that  pledge? 
I  have  estimated  it  to  be  something  in  the 
nature  of  $80  million  more  than  he  paid  last 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  no  such  pledge 
was  ever  given,  and  if  he  will  read  that,  he 
will  see  that  it  was  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  point  this  out: 
At  that  time,  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  ( Mr. 
Nixon)  was  very  doubtful  about  that,  but  he 
said  that  if  we  would  pay  50  per  cent,  of  the 
charges  against  real  estate  in  1943,  which  he 
sincerely  doubted,  he  said  at  that  time 
that  he  would  vote  Tory,  and  he  never  did 
do  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  has 
an  excellent  reason  for  never  voting  Tory  in 
the  fact  that  the  promise  was  never  executed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  refer  again  to 
the  same  budget  speech  in  the  same  year 
by  the  then  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer.  This 
is  1944: 

The  conclusion  must  be  that  a  reform 
in  standards  of  education  is  inseparable 
from   the  financial  question. 

I  was  amazed  at  the  many  inequalities 
in  the  standards  of  equipment,  particularly 
as  between  urban  and  rural  areas,  necessity 
of  revision  of  the  curriculum,  lack  of  facil- 
ities for  vocational  education,  the  multi- 
plicity of  small  single-room  teaching 
schools  from  the  primary  grade  to  entrance, 
and  something  beyond  and  disparities  in 
salaries  paid  to  teachers. 

The  educational  system  which  we  have 
came  into  being  about  100  years  ago  as 
an  outcome  of  the  labours  of  that  great 
educationist    Dr.    Ryerson. 

At  that  time  real  estate  was  a  principal 
asset  of  the  province.  Much  of  our  tax- 
ation was  built  upon  real  estate. 

Since   that   time   the    relative   value    of 

real   estate  has  lessened.    The  burden  of 

our  taxation,  however,   against  real  estate 

.,    has   increased.     Now   we   are   faced   with 

;    the   great   operation  of  making   a   change 


Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  relation  to  the  Drew 
promise,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had  this 
to  say: 

This  government,  having  made  the 
pledge  on  July  9,  1943,  declares  this  to  be 
its  continuing  and  permanent  policy.  As 
regards  this  pledge  we  nail  our  colours  to 
the  mast. 

Hon.  members:  Hear,  hearl 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
colours?    What  mast? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  colours? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  can  very  well  in  debate  evade 
the  issue  and  talk  dollars. 

But  there  is  concrete  demonstration  as 
to  what  was  really  intended  of  the  principle 
that  underlays  the  promises,  of  the  principle 
that  was  sound,  of  the  principle  that  I  am 
enunciating  at  the  present  time  and  that  is 
in  the  fact  that  our  wealth  is  different  from 
what  it  was  100  years  ago,  that  real  estate 
is  not  the  source  of  wealth,  is  not  the  same 
significance  in  overall  wealth  that  it  once 
was. 

A  new  basis  of  taxation,  assumed  at  the 
provincial  level  to  finance  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation, must  and  can  be  found. 

I  suggest  that  this  government  in  the  inter- 
vening 15  years  has  not  changed  the  status 
quo  one  bit.  The  municipal  governments 
are  still  paying  relatively  the  same  portion 
of  the  total  cost  of  education  that  they  were 
15  or  16  years  ago. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  in  1943  and 
1944  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  others  had 
principle.  They  had  reform  in  their  minds. 
They  had  determination. 

But,  unfortunately,  in  the  interval  their 
objectives  have  become  short-sighted .  Expe- 
diency and  the  like  have  given  sway  and  the 
fact  is  that  this  problem,  that  was  a  real  one 
in  1943,  is  just  as  big  a  problem  today  and 
requires  the  same  type  of  approach  and  the 
same  type  of  bold  reform  attitude  that  was 
required  at  that  time. 

Towards  this  end,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
the  answer  lies  in  the  sort  of  thing  I  have 
suggested.  That  is,  to  assume  at  the 
provincial  level,  over  a  given  period  of  years, 
the  cost  of  education,  subject  only  to  the 
fact  that  a  certain  small  portion  of  the  cost 
must  be  maintained  at  the  local  level  to 
insure  the  autonomy  of  local  school  boards, 
and  the  interest  of  local  people  in  the 
education  of  our  young  population. 
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There  are  other  problems  of  education,  of 
course.  There  are  problems  that  we  can 
debate  later  on  in  this  session  in  which 
other  hon.  members  of  the  House  will  join. 
For  the  present  I  simply  point  out  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop) 
has  been  saying,  year  in  and  year  out,  that 
there  is  no  teacher  shortage  simply  because 
there  is  a  teacher  in  every  class  room. 

I  do  not  think  the  persons  who  have 
been  critical  of  this  position  have  quarrelled 
with  him  on  that  score.  The  quarrel,  rather, 
has  been  on  the  score  of  qualification  of 
teachers.  Year  in  and  year  out  it  has  been 
promised  tliat  the  qualifications  of  teachers 
will  be  improved,  and  year  in  and  year  out 
there  has  been  a  lessening  of  the  standard  of 
quahfication. 

The  one  thing  on  which  our  whole  edu- 
cational structure  is  founded  is  the  teacher. 
The  qualification  of  the  teacher  is  all  import- 
ant. I  have  suggested  time  and  time  again, 
and  I  repeat  in  this  House,  that  what  is 
required  is  to  attract  and  recruit  young 
people  into  the  teaching  profession;  young 
men  and  women  who  can  be  assured,  who 
can  be  helped,  by  scholarships,  by  assistances 
even  in  high  school. 

How  many  dollars  would  it  take  to  bring 
1,000  young  men  and  women  into  the  teach- 
ing profession  each  year  out  of  our  high 
school  system,  to  take  them  through  college, 
finance  them  by  way  of  scholarships  during 
that  period  of  time,  and  then  require  that 
they  spend  the  requisite  time  at  teachers' 
training  college  thereafter? 

I  suggest  that  it  would  cost  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $5  million. 

But  what  would  it  not  do  over  the  next  20 
years?  It  would  mean  that,  5  years  from 
now,  we  would  have  as  an  injection  into  the 
system  approximately  1,000  college-trained 
men  and  women  in  the  elementary  schools 
each  year.  It  would  mean  that  one-fifth  of 
the  total  number  that  we  require  would  be 
qualified  in  this  fashion  instead  of,  at  the 
present  time,  1,800  or  more  young  men  and 
women  going  into  the  teaching  profession 
with  no  more  than  grade- 12  standing  plus 
a  few  weeks  of  summer  training. 

Surely  this  government  must  be  criticized, 
surely  this  government  has  been  demonstrated 
to  be  negligent,  in  this  particular  respect.  As 
I  said  at  the  outset,  maybe  in  this  world 
of  super  powers,  and  in  this  technological 
age,  no  investment  is  more  important  than 
the  investment  in  education.  Perhaps  the 
investment  in  education  in  capital  is  the  most 
important    capital    investment    that    can    be 


made  for  the  assurance  and  the  protection 
of  our  way  of  life. 

In  terms  of  other  facets  of  the  educational 
problem,  as  I  said  before,  there  will  be  an 
opportunity  to  make  comment  later  on. 

I  would,  therefore,  now  pass  onto  another 
subject  of  considerable  concern  to  the  people 
of  Ontario.  That  is  the  matter  of  labour- 
management  relations. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen,  unfor- 
tunately, the  development  of  many  disastrous 
strikes,  strikes  that  were  settled  after  unfortu- 
nate economic  losses.  As  we  grow  and 
develop  economically  in  this  province  there 
is  obvious  demonstration  that  we  are  becom- 
ing more  and  more  industrialized  and  more 
and  more  dependent,  if  you  will,  on  wages. 

In  this  development  nothing  that  this  gov- 
ernment or  this  House  can  do  is  of  more 
significance  than  the  solution  of  management- 
labour  problems.  I  have  said,  others  have 
said,  and  I  take  no  particular  credit  for  it, 
that  the  real  fight  with  the  Russians,  with  the 
centralists  if  you  will,  will  not  be  at  the 
military  level  but  rather  at  the  economic 
level. 

And  what  have  we  done  in  practical  fashion 
to  solve  the  management-labour  problem  in 
this  particular  province?  Those  who  look 
forward,  both  among  management  and  labour, 
have  suggested  the  one  thing  you  have  to 
do  is  to  bring  these  two  groups  together,  not 
at  times  of  strife  and  strikes  but  between  such 
times. 

I  suggested  on  innumerable  occasions  the 
development  of  management-labour  councils, 
bodies  wherein  management  and  labour  in 
their  highest  echelons  could  be  brought 
together  under  amiable  supervision  of  gov- 
ernment, assisted  in  an  atmosphere  of 
co-operation  and  co-ordination,  wherein  they 
could  discuss  their  problems,  the  common 
problems  of  automation,  of  dislocation  of 
industry  and  the  like.  These  problems  that 
are  gnawing  at  our  economic  welfare  in 
Ontario  include  problems  of  strife,  problems 
of  unemployment  protection,  of  medical 
assistance,  the  problems  of  the  older  worker, 
yes,  and  the  problem  of  portable  pensions. 

Surely  the  time  has  arrived  in  Ontario 
when  this  government,  and  certainly  I  pledge 
this  party  to  the  undertaking  that— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time 
has  come  when  the  government  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  should  administer  a  system 
and  a  programme  of  pensions  that  will  permit 
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a  man  to  build  toward  his  ultimate  pension 
as  he  moves  from  job  to  job  and  to  carry 
his  pension  from  one  employer  to  another 
as  he  progresses  through  his  working  life. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  did  the  Liberals  do 
when  they  were  in  power  and  had  a  chance? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
matter  of  conciliation  services  we  acknowl- 
edge— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  An  empty  22  years. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
terms  of  personnel  in  that  department,  there 
have  been  many  compliments  paid  to  men  like 
Mr.  Fine,  and  rightly  and  justly  so.  But 
what  is  required  in  terms  of  personnel  at  the 
present  time  is  a  body  and  a  group  of  men 
who  can  conciliate  with  and  have  the  confi- 
dence of  both  management  and  labour.  I  note 
the  report  made  suggestions  along  this  line. 

Unless  we  are  v/illing  to  undertake  and  do 
something  positive  in  this  direction,  then  the 
whole  process  of  conciliation  is  in  jeopardy. 

This  has  been  suggested  time  and  again 
in  this  House  and  out  of  this  House.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  every  year  that  I  have 
attended  in  this  House.  I  suggest  that  to 
date,  nothing  has  been  done  about  bringing 
about  that  body  of  experts,  that  body,  if  you 
will,  of  university  graduates. 

This  matter  was  discussed  two  or  three 
years  ago  in  this  House,  to  assure  a  com- 
petent, trained,  qualified  group  of  mediators 
and  conciliators  who  can  undertake  the  diflB- 
cult  but  necessary  and  important  work  of 
conciliation  during  periods  of  management- 
labour  differences  of  opinion. 

These  are  the  things  that  I  suggest  can 
be  done,  that  should  be  done,  with  respect 
to  labour  and  to  management. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  look  upon 
one  or  the  other  group  as  all-important. 
Neither  can  get  along  without  the  other. 
Both  are  necessary  for  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  other,  and  both  must  realize  that  a 
third  partner  exists  in  the  economic  fabric 
and  that  is  the  consumer,  the  general  public. 

We  must  likewise  acknowledge  that  the 
workman  is  a  human  being.  Emphasis,  as  I 
said  at  the  outset,  must  be  on  social  acknowl- 
edgment of  economic  responsibility.  The 
workman  is  entitled  to  something  more  than 
mere  wages.  He  must  be  protected  in  terms 
of  unemployment,  of  costs  of  hospitalization 
and  medical  assistance  that  are  beyond  his 
control,  as  a  social  responsibility. 

These  things  we  can  do  together,  and  we 
can    give   the   lead   that   is   required   to   be 


given,  and  make  some  real  impact  to  the 
solution  of  management-labour  problems  that 
must  be  solved  if  we  want  to  compete  effec- 
tively with  the  planned  centralists  of  Europe 
and  the  Far  East. 

These  centralists  will  give  us  the  economic 
warfare  that  will  be  outdoing  us  unless  we 
acknowledge  the  social  responsibility  and  the 
partnership  that  must  exist  between  manage- 
ment and  labour. 

The  significance  of  the  employer,  the 
significance  of  the  general  manager,  is  like- 
wise of  great  and  vital  importance  and  must 
be  acknowledged  by  the  other  two  partners. 

My  own  hope  and  expectation  is  that  these 
groups  can  work  together  as  partners;  that 
they  can  formulate  policies  and  programmes 
that  will  assure  economic  competition  with 
the  centralists— with  the  communists,  who 
will  raid  our  international  markets  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  years— in  a  manner 
that  is  undreamed  of  at  the  present  time,  in 
a  manner  tliat  will  permit  a  price  competition 
and  at  the  same  time  assure  to  the  labourer  a 
portion  of  the  sharing  of  the  profits  of  the 
ultimate  success  of  any  commercial  and 
business  undertaking. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  refer  but  briefly 
to  several  other  subjects. 

I  would  remind  this  House  of  a  condition 
which  exists  with  respect  to  retarded  children 
that  must  be  brought  to  tlie  attention  of  this 
House.  It  has,  I  acknowledge,  been  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  heretofore. 

Unfortunately  it  is  true  that  in  Ontario  the 
population  of  that  group  which  we  normally 
refer  to  as  retarded  children  is  growing.  At 
the  present  time  I  understand  that  1,600 
youngsters  in  this  group  are  seeking  admission 
to  either  Orillia  or  Smiths  Falls,  but  that  they 
cannot  be  taken  in.  That  a  new  such  school 
is  being  constructed  at  Cedar  Springs,  we  all 
acknowledge. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  It  is  an 
understandable  one  but  it  is  a  difficult  one. 
The  parents  of  these  children  naturally  go  to 
local  hon.  members,  those  persons  whom  they 
think  will  have  influence  in  assuring  admission 
of  their  individual  child  to  the  requisite 
institution. 

It  is  understandable,  it  is  human,  that  they 
do  that.  It  is  human  that  hon.  members 
should  individually  do  what  they  can  to  assure 
the  admission  of  the  child.  But  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  to  the  total  number  of  parents  in  this 
province. 

I  do  think  that  this  House  should  recognize 
this  as  a  serious  human  problem,  and  begin 
to  get  at  the  foundation  of  the  problem,  that 
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is  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  more 
such   homes   for  these  unfortunate   children. 

I  understand  that  there  are  many  private 
institutions  undertaking  this  work,  that  there 
are  many  small  hospitals  that  are  not  qualified 
at  the  present  time  under  The  Hospitals  Com- 
mission Act  as  hospitals  whereat  a  youngster 
can  be  housed  and  come  within  the  4  comers 
of  the  hospital  programme. 

Surely  at  this  session  we  will  undertake  and 
consider  the  advisability  of  certifying  more 
and  more  of  these  institutions  and  places 
wherein  and  whereat  worth-while  and  tal- 
ented, devoted  people  are  willing  to  give  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  these  unfortunate  people 
who  at  the  present  time  cannot  be  housed 
under  our  programme  as  should  be  required. 

Hon.  members  know,  as  well  as  I,  the 
handicap  to  the  relative,  to  the  member  of 
the  family,  that  exists  wherein  a  child,  who 
should  be  in  an  institution,  is  required  to  carry 
on  in  a  home  where  adequate  help  and 
assistance  cannot  be  given. 

While  I  am  speaking  on  this  subject,  may 
I  divert  for  just  a  moment  to  the  matter  of 
hospitalization  insurance;  that  programme  that 
was  inaugurated  on  January  1,  that  pro- 
gramme which  we  all  agreed  in  this  House 
was  good  and  desirable  and  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that 
that  programme  is  being  financed  in  large 
measure  by  the  people  of  this  province  by 
premium  collection,  and  by  the  federal 
government. 

This  government's  contribution  is  limited 
as  I  understand,  firstly,  to  the  contribution 
that  was  made  heretofore  for  mental  and  TB 
hospitals,  in  the  amount  of  about  $40  million 
or  $42  million  this  coming  year,  I  understand, 
and  to  the  grants  that  were  heretofore  made 
for  hospital  maintenance  and  construction  in 
the  amount  of  say  $20  million  or  a  total,  I 
suggest,  of  about  $62  miUion. 

The  government  of  this  province  will  be 
required  to  pay  out  for  this  new  scheme  very 
little  more  than  $8  million  or  $9  million  over 
and  above  what  would  have  been  required 
to  have  been  paid  if  this  scheme  had  not  come 
into  being.  I  suggest  that  now  is  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  ingenuity,  or  the  opportunity 
that  we  have,  to  extend  these  services  to 
medical  assistance  and  service. 

I  am  not  talking  about  state  medicine  in  the 
normal  sense.  I  believe  in  the  autonomy  of 
the  doctor.  I  believe  that  the  individual 
person  should  have  the  right  to  select  his  own 
doctor  and  that  the  doctor  should  be  on  a 
fee-for-service  basis. 


But  certainly  this  great  programme  that  has 
been  enunciated  with  so  much  fanfare  by  the 
government  of  Ontario  has  not  brought  within 
it  the  necessary  over-all  protection  that  we 
think  of  in  terms  of  health  protection. 

It  covers  one  facet  only  and  that  is  hos- 
pitalization. It  does  not  cover  the  other  very 
important  cost  of  medical  service. 

It  need  not  be  initiated  as  a  compulsory 
programme.  It  can  be  initiated  as  a  voluntary 
programme.  It  can  bring  into  being  the 
assistance,  the  direction,  the  personnel,  if  you 
will,  and  the  administrative  knowledge  of  such 
services  as  the  Physicians  Service  Incorporated 
or  some  other  comparable  service. 

Surely  at  this  time,  this  programme  of 
health  insurance  falls  short  of  the  over-all 
protection  needed  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  refer  to  just  one 
or  two  other  subjects. 

The  first  is  the  matter  of  housing.  Hous- 
ing in  this  province,  I  suggest,  is  a  matter  of 
real  concern  to  a  lot  of  people;  a  lot  of 
young  people;  a  lot  of  people  who  cannot 
at  the  present  time  provide  the  necessary 
down  payment  to  be  housed  properly,  to  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  buy. 

Certainly  it  should  be  the  desire,  it  must 
be  the  desire,  of  the  provincial  government 
to  assist  wherein  it  can  by  credit  extension 
and  otherwise  to  the  extent  that  young 
people  can  meet  the  requisite  down  payment. 
I  suggest  that  this  government  could  and 
must,  and  has  not  done  in  the  last  few  years 
a  single  thing,  to  help  this  very  serious,  this 
very  necessary  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  as  well  as  I  that 
at  the  present  time  second  mortgage  interest 
rates  are  fantastically  high.  They  are  a  cost 
that  should  not  be  required  to  be  paid  by 
the  individual  home  owner.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  province  of  Ontario  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  use  again  its  credit  at  no  material 
risk  of  loss  of  money  to  assure  that  homes 
can  be  acquired  by  young  people,  to  enable 
persons  not  in  a  position  to  afFord  the  requi- 
site down  payment  at  the  present  time  to 
aflFord  homes  in  the  amounts  of  down  pay- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  something  far  less 
than  exists  at  the  present  time,  say  $500. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  experienced 
on  many  occasions  many  unfortunate  acci- 
dents involving  gas  explosions  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  At  the  present  time  it  is  my 
pleasure  to  file  with  this  House  a  report 
that  has  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
accidents  and  the  explosions  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  in  the  last  few  years. 
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The  unfortunate  fact  is  that  since  natural 
gas  came  to  Ontario,  6  have  been  killed, 
100  hurt  and  $6  million  in  damages  have 
been  occasioned. 

It  may  seem  that  there  have  been  only 
isolated  explosions  in  Ontario  in  the  last  few 
years.  But  I  think  a  survey  of  the  actual 
explosions  indicate  otherwise.  For  example, 
in  1952  on  March  21,  there  was  an  explosion 
in  Chatham.  On  October  22  of  the  same 
year,  on  Bloor  Street  in  Toronto;  in  1955, 
London;  in  1955,  Long  Branch,  and  so  on 
going  right  up  to  the  present  time— in  all, 
approximately  60  explosions. 

Surely  this  number  of  explosions  dangerous 
to  the  welfare  and  property  of  the  province 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  bring  the 
government  of  this  province  to  its  feet  deter- 
mined to  do  something  about  it. 

Yet,  I  suggest  that  until  the  recent  explo- 
sions at  Palermo  and  in  Ottawa,  nothing 
was  done  to  insure  proper  inspection. 

Now  the  government  advises  us  that  they 
will  inaugurate  a  safety  code,  that  legislation 
will  be  enacted  this  year  and  at  this  session, 
to  devise  and  set  forth  a  code  of  regulations, 
a  code  that  I  understand  has  been  taken  from 
the  code  of  the  protective  engineers  in  the 
United  States. 

I  suggest  that  the  code  that  the  govern- 
ment has  in  mind  has  already  been  criti- 
cized by  American  experts  as  being  basically 
inadequate.  The  American  Society  of  Engi- 
neers has  sponsored  a  code  for  gas  distri- 
buting systems. 

According  to  Mr.  Alan  Johnston,  an  expert 
on  this  particular  subject  in  the  United  States, 
the  code  as  such  provides  a  minimum  of 
safety  which  Mr.  Johnston  feels  cannot  be 
relied  on  to  carry  gas  safely  into  the  home. 

About  60  gas  men  sat  on  the  code 
committee. 

This,  he  characterized  as  not  being  a 
safety  code,  but  a  gas  company  guide  to 
minimum  construction.  Steel  is  stressed  to 
a  1.3  rather  than  a  2.5  or  3  factor  of  safety. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  alarm  or  set  up 
unnecessary  alarm,  but  I  ask  this  govern- 
ment whether  it  has  determined  whether 
or  not  the  code  that  it  proposes  is  the  very 
code  that  has  been  so  criticized  in  the  United 
States?    Is  the  code  adequate? 

Then,  the  second  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  just  as  important.    It  is  this: 

What  about  the  implementation  of  the 
code?  The  code  in  itself  is  acknowledged  to 
be  nothing  more  than  words.  Any  code  is 
nothing   more   than    a   formality   unless   the 


policing   and   the   implementation   are   made 
necessary  and  available. 

I  understand  that  this  government  intends 
to  avoid  the  responsibility  of  policing  the 
code  itself;  to  leave  that  at  some  other  level, 
whether  it  is  a  municipal  level  or  some  other 
level  of  government. 

I  acknowledge  that  there  are  in  certain 
municipalities,  in  particular  the  larger  muni- 
cipalities, people  and  inspectors  who  are 
capable  of  doing  the  job  that  is  required  to 
be  done. 

But  what  about  the  areas  which  cannot 
afford  such  inspections?  What  about  the 
areas  which  will  not  be  prepared  to  put 
inspectors  in  the  field?  Surely  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  entitled  to  ask  of  this  government 
what  it  intends  to  do,  and  to  bear  the  respon- 
sibihty  of  seeing  that  it  is  done— that  a  group 
of  provincial  inspectors  be  appointed  and 
maintained  to  assure  that  the  constant  and 
persistent  explosions  that  we  have  experi- 
enced will  not  continue  in  the  future. 

We  know  that  this  is  a  diflBcult  situation. 
We  know  there  are  inherent  problems.  We 
know  that  natural  gas  is  different  from  manu- 
factured gas  to  the  extent  that  it  seeps  through 
pipe,  and  that  manufactured  gas  normally 
does  not,  because  it  is  wet. and  natural  gas 
is  dry. 

All  these  things  we  know  about.  We  know 
the  dangers.  But  knowing  those  things,  what 
are  we  prepared  to  do  to  assure  a  minimum 
of  loss  of  life,  a  minimum  of  loss  of  property 
in  this  province? 

That  responsibility,  I  suggest,  rests  with 
this  House  and  with  the  government  opposite 
and  to  refuse  to  accept  and  shoulder  that 
responsibility  is  refusing  the  duty  of  oflBce 
at  this  particular  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I— 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you  ask  the 
hon  leader  of  the  Opposition  if  he  intends  to 
file  that  document? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  I  shall  be  glad  to. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  he— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Would  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  repeat  the  author  of  the 
document  for  my  benefit,  please,  if  for  no  one 
else's? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
sorry  that  I  did  not  make  reference  to  the 
fact  that  I  would  be  pleased  to  file  this  par- 
ticular   document.     I    would   like   to   file   it 
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because  it  is  an  accumulation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of: 

1.  A  list  of  all  the  explosions  that  have 
taken  place,  of  a  lot  of  information  that  I, 
in  this  address,  cannot  make  reference  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  article  to  which  I  make 
reference  is  a  write-up  about  a  lecture 
delivered  by  Mr.  Alan  Johnston  on  March 
26  to  the  first  inter-state  conference  of  fire 
chiefs  and  inspectors  in  the  oil  heating  indus- 
try, under  the  supervision  of  the  technical 
institute  of  the  state  university  of  New  York. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  What  is  the  date  of  the 
presentation? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  March  26. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Which  year? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Of  the  current  year,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Last  year? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  very  sorry,  1958. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  disappointed,  I 
thought  it  was  the  platform. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  What  are  Mr.  John- 
ston's qualifications? 

An  Hon.  member:  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  can  read  it  when  it  is 
filed. 

Another  hon.  member:  Maybe  it  is  not 
worth  filing. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
that  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Alan  Johnston,  is  from 
Lansdowne,  Pennsylvania.  He  is  a  nationally 
prominent  consulting  engineer  in  fuels  and 
combustion.  I  know  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite  can  make  all  sorts  of  trite  remarks— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  not  making  any 
smart  remarks,  I  am  wanting  information. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  delighted  to  file 
this  because  I  do  it  in  all  sincerity. 

The  point  I  make,  and  the  essence  of  the 
point,  is  simply  this,  what  code  is  this 
government  suggesting  be  adopted?  Is  it  the 
same  code  to  which  I  made  reference?  Is 
the  code  good  enough? 

Thirdly,  what  is  the  government  going  to 
do  about  implementing  and  policing  the  code? 

And  no  matter  who  made  the  statements, 
Mr.  Speaker,  whether  it  be  Mr.  Johnston  or 
whether  it  be  an  hon.  member  opposite,  or 
whether  it  be  a  youngster  of  tender  age,  the 
common-sense  argument  still  persists  that  a 


code  without  adequate  policing   is  no   code 
at  all. 

That  simply  is  the  point  that  I  make,  and 
with  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
file  this  document  which  is  really  not  a  docu- 
ment in  the  normal  sense,  but  a  compilation 
of  the  explosions  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
of  certain  observations  by  many  people  on  this 
particular  subject,  including  Mr.  Johnston, 
and  one  pertinent  comment  to  which  I  would 
make  reference.  ] 

That  is  that,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  city  of  Reading,  a  real  efliort  has  been 
made  to  overcome  this  particular  problem  of 
explosion  by  inaugurating  a  system  of  testing 
units  in  each  block  of  the  pipe  line,  so  that 
constant  surveillance  can  be  maintained  from 
the  surface. 

Now  I  suggest  that,  in  that  particular  city, 
some  real  inroad  to  protection  along  the  Une 
of  safety  has  been  made  in  this  fashion,  and 
might  be  of  real  value  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  It  is  done  here  all  the 
time,  and  has  been  since  the  first  inception 
of  the  pipe  Hue. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh  no,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  want  to  go  into  greater  detail— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Oh  yes,  it  has  in  my 
area.  That  is  what  they  thought,  out  in 
Palermo,  until  they  went— 

An  hon.  member:  It  has  in  my  area. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   Exactly. 

An  hon.  member:  The  type  of  inspe6tion 
as  suggested  there  was  definite,  I  think,  and 
is  difFerent  from  what  my  hon.  friend  has  in 
mind. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  With  respect  to  the 
matter  of  federal-provincial  fiscal  arrange- 
ments, you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
cussions we  have  had  in  this  House  on 
repeated  occasions. 

You  will  recall  the  derision  of  the  hon. 
members  on  that  side  of  the  House  during 
the  past  year  or  two  with  respect  to  this 
particular  subject  matter.  You  will  recall  my 
hon.  friend,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions,  suggesting  at  one  time  that  an 
insuflBcient  amount  of  money  was  being  paid 
by  the  then  Liberal  government  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

You  will  recall  his  suggestion  that  it  should 
be  disgorged  if  necessary  from  that  fattened 
treasury. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  likewise  recall 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  suggesting  that  he 
required  $100  million  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment more  than  he  currently  had  then  for 
the  operation  of  this  province's  treasury. 

You  will  recall  the  election  of  1957  and  the 
election  of  1958  at  the  federal  level. 

You  will  recall  the  participation  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  made.  You  will  recall 
his  statement  to  the  general  effect  that  if  the 
province  of  Ontario  was  to  be  candid  and  to 
be  helped  in  the  manner  that  I  think  is 
equitable,  is  fair  and  is  just,  then  you  must 
recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  suggested  let  us 
change  governments. 

And  that,  the  people  of  Ontario  did.  That, 
the  people  of  Ontario,  unfortunately,  did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  that  demand  now? 
Where  is  the  $100  miUion? 

You  will  recall  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  last  year  rose  in  this  House 
and  told  the  House  that,  as  of  that  time,  $22 
milUon  had  been  received.  That  was  in 
March  of  1958. 

I  suggest  that,  as  of  that  time,  nothing  was 
received.  The  amount  of  money  that  came 
into  the  provincial  treasury  came  between  the 
first  days  of  April,  1958,  and  March  31,  1959, 
and  that  it  is  less  than  $22  million. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the  only 
monies,     the     $22     million,     is     still     being 
received- 
Interruption  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Exactly  in  the  current 
fiscal  year— 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  coming  in  little 
batches— 

Another  hon,  member:  Let  us  get  to  the 
heart  of  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  nothing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  received  for  the  fiscal  year  1957-1958 
ending  on  March  31,  1958. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  if  it  was  right  then, 
that  we  have  the  money,  then  it  is  right  now— 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  he  cannot  avoid 
his  responsibility  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
to  whom  he  said  we  must  stand  up  in 
defence,  no  matter  who  sits  in  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  been  negligent  in  his  duty,  in 
his  responsibility,  in  failing  to  insist  that 
something  be  done. 


An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  laughed  at  him  when  he 
wanted  more,  he  laughed  at  him— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  Minister  may  take  that  position  now,  and 
that  is  his  privilege.  But  I  suggest  to  you 
that  it  was  not  long  ago  that  he  made  a 
public  statement  in  the  press  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province  would  fight 
like  a  lion  for  $100  milUon.  What  lion-like 
fighting  has  been  performed? 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  the  federal 
House,  the  Dominion  government,  convened 
again  and,  on  that  occasion,  there  was  a  sug- 
gestion in  the  Throne  speech  that  something 
might  be  done  about  assistance. 

An  hon.  member:  Another  conference. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  when  that  sugges- 
tion was  analyzed,  it  was  found  it  was  nothing 
more  than  the  continuation  of  a  committee 
of  Provincial  Treasurers  to  study  in  constant 
and  continuing  fashion  this  serious  problem. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  he 
would  be  disappointed  if  he  did  not  get  any 
money  but,  if  he  had  an  assurance  that  some- 
thing was  being  done,  he  would  be  quite 
happy. 

Well  now,  surely  the  people  of  Ontario  are 
not  going  to  believe  that.  The  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  said  a  year  ago  that 
the  money  would  be  forthcoming  in  the 
normal  course  of  events,  in  due  time.  When 
is  that  time?  When?  Mr.  Speaker,  when  is 
due  course  and  normal  course  of  events? 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  there  is  a  possible 
credit  today- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney- 
General):  $35  million  in  tlie  till  today. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  $35 
million— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Did  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  ever  hear  of  "Six-Dollar" 
Harris? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Human  nature,  Mr. 
Speaker,  being  what  it  is— 

An  hon.  member:  What  does  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Plarming  and  Development  call 
him? 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  is  not  the  way,  this 
is  not  the  bulldog,  determined,  lionized  way 
in  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  retorted 
and  responded  two  years  ago. 

An  hon.  member:  The  lion  of  least  resist- 
ance. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  subordinated  the 
needs  of  the  province  of  Ontario  to  its  politi- 
cal affiliations  in  Ottawa. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  the  Liberals 

were  doing  last  year,  was  it  not? 

An  hon.  member:  Tweedledum,  Tweedle- 
dee. 

Another  hon.  member:  Who  is  in  and  who 

is  out? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
before,  how  often  does  one  answer  a— 

An  hon.  member:  You  will  never  have  that 
problem,  Mac. 

Another  hon.  member:  Let  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  go  ahead  and  find  out. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  refer  to  several  items  I  shall  do  so  as 
quickly  as  I  can. 

In  this  respect,  concerning  the  Attorney- 
General's  Department,  on  two  or  three  occa- 
sions during  my  stay  in  this  House  I  have 
introduced  bills  concerning  appeals  from 
boards  and  commissions. 

On  each  of  those  occasions,  the  bill  or 
proposition  has  been  defeated.  Usually  the 
comments  ran  something  like  this:  "This  is 
not  necessary."  On  one  occasion,  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  rose  up  and  said  that  my 
suggestion  demonstrated  a  lazy  lawyer's 
attitude  towards  the  whole  problem. 

In  the  intervening  years  the  problem  of 
appeals,  the  problem  of  commissions  of 
government,  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  people  including  a  very  respected  civil 
servant  in  this  province,  namely  Mr.  Cotnam. 
Now  we  have  sitting  a  committee  of  com- 
petent men  commissioned  to  investigate  the 
problem. 

Surely  this  government  is  not  going  to  be 
able,  or  should  not  be  permitted,  to  evade 


and  avoid  the  responsibility  it  has  to  con- 
sider and  do  something  with  this  problem 
at  this  session.  Surely  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  cannot  take  any  credit  for  allowing 
the  period  of  time  to  go  by,  from  year  to 
year,  not  tackling  this  problem  except  when 
it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House 
by  others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  my  hon.  friend  will 
just  allow  me  to  reply  on  that  point  he  is 
making,  he  should  yield  for  a  moment  if 
he  will.  I  do  not  want  to  rise  if  he  is  going 
to  stand.  If  he  will  give  me  an  opportunity 
to  answer  for  a  moment,  I  will  do  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Surely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well  then,  I  think  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  should  take  his 
seat.    . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  that  there  has 
been  a  continuing  study  made  of  the  very 
matters  that  my  hon.  friend  is  referring  to, 
and  that  just  a  matter  of  two  months  or 
so  ago  a  bill  was  presented  by  representatives 
of  the  Ontario  section  of  the  Canadian  bar, 
and  their  spokesman,  after  discussing  it  with 
the  advisory  group  and  myself,  took  it  back 
because  it  needed  a  lot  more  study  before  it 
could  be  put  into  any  form  that  could  be 
anything  but  disruptive. 

On  that  occasion,  when  it  was  presented, 
amongst  the  group  who  were  looking  at  it 
were  3  of  our  judges,  who  were  all  of  the 
same  views,  so  I  want  my  hon.  friend  to 
understand  that  this  requires  a  lot  of  study 
and  preparation,  if  we  are  going  to  get  any- 
thing at  all  that  will  be  of  any  benefit— and 
that  is  the  only  sort  of  thing  we  want. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  superfici- 
ally that  sounds  fine,  but  this  is  exactly  the 
sort  of  statement  which  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  made  3  years  ago  when  the  bill  was 
first  introduced  in  committee. 

At  that  time,  he  said  the  matter  needed 
study,  needed  attention,  that  the  bar  associa- 
tion had  it  under  advisement  and  would 
continue  to  have  it  under  advisement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  that  time  the  hon.  Attor- 
ney-General made  the  same  references  as 
he  is  now  making  with  respect  to  the  situ- 
ation as  it  exists  at  the  present  time. 

Surely  in  the  intervening  3  years  some- 
thing should  have  been  done— and  surely  now 
on  the  eve  of  an  election  is  no  time  to  say: 
Our  hands  are  clean  and  we  have  done  what 
we  could,  and  have  appointed  a  commission 
and  the  bar  association  finds  some  difficulties. 
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What  is  being  done,  and  what  was  done, 
in  the  intervening  period? 

I  suggest  to  you  that  nothing  was  done 
by    the    Attomey-Gerteral's    Department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon. 
friend— if  an  appeal  was  ever  passed  oil  that 
subject  it  would  never  make  any  diflFerence— 
that  is  the  certiorari  bill  that  he  introduced, 
isn't  it? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  now  just  a 
moment.  I  am  talking  about  two  separate 
things.  We  are  talking  about  the  certiorari 
business,  of  course.  But,  in  addition,  I  refer  to 
the  general  question  of  appeal  from  com- 
missions and  boards.  It  certainly  would 
make    a    fantastic    amount    of    difference— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yesterday,  there  was  a 
committee  of  tliis  House,  a  very  learned  and 
able  committee  of  11  gentlemen  of  this 
House,  who  made  recommendations,  true 
not  unanimous,  about  certain  appeals.  I 
was  greatly  interested  in  their  reaction  in  the 
press  and  total  lack  of  unanimity  on  that 
subject. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sure,  there  is  a  lack  of 
unanimity. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  then,  what  does  my 
hon.  friend  want  us  to  do? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
lets  these  problems  go  on  and  on,  and  does 
nothing  about  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  made,  I  believe,  a  very  intelli- 
gible observation  with  respect  to  appeals  to 
labour  boards. 

It  may  well  be  that  if  you  permit  appeals 
of  all  decisions  on  fact  then  it  would  be  an 
endless  process.  But  the  fact  is  that  this 
does  not  dissolve  the  whole  problem,  that 
the  problem  that  has  persisted,  the  problem 
that  I  suggest  is  deeper  in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  be  more  im- 
pressed if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  give  me  hard  cases  as  examples. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
thing  that  surely  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
should  have  thought  of,  one  thing  that  as  a 
lawyer,  that  as  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  legal 
department  of  this  province,  at  the  head  of  a 
department  that  has  traditionally  demon- 
strated the  respect  and  the  leadership  of  all 
matters  pertaining  to  law;  surely  in  the 
matter  of,  for  example,  the  fuel  board,  the 


division  would  have  been  made  as  between 
licencing   and  administrative  functions. 

Certainly  there  the  matter  of  appeals 
should  be  considered. 

In  the  matter  of  probation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  another  dramatic  illustration  of  an 
instance  wherein  the  Rotary  Club  of  this  city 
suggested,  it  was  suggested  to  the  Rotary 
Club  by  Mr.  Coghlan,  that  more  probation 
officers  are  needed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  has  that  to  do  with 
appeals,  appeals  to  the  court? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
directly  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  was  on  an  appeal  to 
the  treasurer,  and  he  is  pretty  tough,  as  my 
hon.  friend  knows. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  this  govern- 
ment had  an  opportunity  to  really  study  this 
problem  and  has  not  studied  it  in  the  interval. 

Now,  it  is  true  that,  directly,  probation  has 
nothing  to  do  with  appeals.  But  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral know  very  well,  that  what  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  that  laxity  in  the  pursuance  of  this 
problem  is  demonstrated  again,  in  its  attitude 
towards  probation,  when  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  made  the  suggestion  that  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Coghlan,  the  suggestion  of  the 
editorial  writers,  and  of  Mr.  Justice  McRuer, 
was  so  much  balderdash. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Wait  till  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  sees  our  great  plans. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Svure,  we  will  wait  and 
we  will  wait— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  feel  that  he  will  be 
very  pleased. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  will  wait  on  the 
question  of  appeals.  That  is  the  only  point 
I  am  making,  and  that  is  the  point  I  want 
to  emphasize. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  My  hon.  friend  is  not 
saying  we  are  not  doing  enough,  but  certainly 
not  on  this  question  of  the  appeals,  and  the 
appeals  to  the  court  up  to  now  producing 
any  examples  of  hard  cases  which  we  should 
look  at.  If  I  knew  of  any  particular  case 
from  which  something  should  flow  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  look  at  it,  but  this  general- 
ization impresses  me  not  at  all. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  be  glad  to  file  with  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  the  presentation  that  I  made  to  the 
Gordon  commission.  This  is  not  a  problem 
wherein  one  can  suggest  the  answers  lie  here 
or  there. 

Certainly  I  will  say  this  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  that  in  the  intervening 
years  he  could  have  done  something  about 
tlie  problem.  Surely  he  could  have  done 
something  about  categorizing  tlie  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  I  read  my  hon. 
friend's  brief  to  the  Gordon  commission  and, 
after  reading  it  most  carefully,  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  he  applies  that  to  the 
administrative  life  of  this  province  he  will 
never  accomplish  any  business  at  all.  He 
might  as  well  close  up  shop. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  being  grossly 
unfair.  I  know  what  he  has  in  mind.  He 
has  in  mind  that  if  you  permitted  appeals 
you  would  have  an  endless  process  of  liti- 
gation. I  do  not  think  that  is  any  answer 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  One  can  always  appeal  on 
a  matter  of  law. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  not  always. 
You  know  as  well  as  I  that  you  look  to  the 
particular  statute  and  the  concern  in  it. 

Yesterday  I  had  the  opportunity  to  speak 
with  respect  to  a  matter  of  private  privilege 
and  my  particular  participation  in  certain  gas 
line  stocks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the  government 
today  certain  questions  with  respect  to  that 
whole  problem. 

Does  the  government  intend,  for  example, 
to  make  an  explanation  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General's  report,  the  report  that  was  con- 
ducted last  spring?  Does  it  intend  to  file 
that  report?  Does  it  intend  to  make  an 
explanation  of  that  report  to  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  make  an  explanation 
tomorrow  when  I  get  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  surely 
this  House  can  expect  and  should  expect  that 
report  be  made  available.  Surely  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  will  be,  and  should  be, 
required  to  make  an  explanation  of  what 
degree  of  investigation  went  on  with  respect 
to  the  whole  problem. 

These  questions,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  leave 
until    the    hon.    Prime    Minister    makes    the 


explanation  he  wishes  to  make,  and  file  this 
report  at  some  other  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  speak  at  some  considerable  length,  it  has 
been  my  pleasure  to  speak  with  respect  to  a 
varied  number  of  subjects. 

I  appreciate  the  attention  and  I  appreci- 
ate this  courtesy.  But  I  think  that  you  will 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  particular  session 
of  this  House  is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  people  of  Ontario.  It  is  a  matter  of 
concern  to  the  political  parties  of  the  province 
of  Ontario.  Certainly  I  acknowledge  it  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  Liberal  party  and  the 
Liberal  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature. 

We  are  met  under  circumstances  that  leave 
and  foreshadow  an  election  in  the  near 
future.  When  it  will  be,  I  do  not  know.  I 
suggest  to  you  that  we  of  the  Liberal  party 
are  confident  and  look  forward  to  the  elec- 
tion, come  when  it  may.  We  are  prepared, 
and  we  ask  the  government  to  put  its  record 
and  to  put  its  administration  to  the  vote  of 
the  people  of  Ontario,  and  do  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  hon. 
F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South),  that  the  motion 
for  an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
now  before  the  House,  be  amended  by  add- 
ing thereto  the  following  words: 

But  this  House  regrets  the  government 

has  failed  to: 

1.  Take  effective  action  to  relieve  unem- 
ployment in  Ontario. 

2.  Recognize  that  a  technological  revolu- 
tion is  creating  human  and  social  disloca- 
tion by  virtue  of  automation  and  new 
methods  of  marketing  that  require 
new  forms  of  security  for  workmen  and 
new  means  of  working  out  labour- 
management  problems. 

3.  Discharge  its  elementary  responsi- 
bility to  protect  lives  and  property  by  its 
failure  to  take  adequate  precautions  for 
the  distribution  of  natural  gas  within  the 
province. 

4.  Meet  its  primary  obligation  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  academically- 
qualified,  well-trained  teachers  for  our 
schools,  and  to  finance  its  proper  share  of 
the  total  cost  of  education. 

5.  Meet  the  challenge  of  increasing 
urbanization  and  the  changing  nature  of 
provincial-municipal  relations  by  not  con- 
vening a  provincial-municipal  conference  to 
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redefine      responsibilities      and      reallocate 
revenues. 

6.  Assist  adequately  an  agricultural 
industry  in  the  throes  of  the  greatest  period 
of  adjustment  in  its  history  in  this  province. 

7.  Provide  the  leadership  required  for  a 
planned,  co-ordinated  development  of 
Ontario's  northland. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  now  6 
of  the  clock  and  I  may  say  that,  after  this 
terrible  castigation,  I  must  admit  that  I  have 
been  talked  out,  and  it  is  now  6  of  the  clock 
and  therefore  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  as 


far  as  I  know,  I  am  speechless,  so  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I  think  we 
had  better  proceed  with  the  Throne  debate 
tomorrow,  and  that  will  be  the  order  of 
business. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  welcome  to 
the  House  this  afternoon  pupils  from  the 
following  schools:  St.  Francis  School,  Toronto; 
Downsview  Collegiate  Institute;  Pickering 
High  School;  Leslie  Street  School,  Toronto; 
St.  Patrick's  School,  Toronto. 

These  pupils  are  here  to  view  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House,  and  we  extend  to  them 
a  very  hearty  welcome. 

I  would  like  to  extend  also  a  very  hearty 
welcome  to  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen  and  Conductors  who  are 
also  here  to  view  the  proceedings  of  the 
House. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  ACT 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Public  Libraries  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment 
provided  in  this  bill  arranges  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  county  library  services  where 
at  least  75  per  cent,  of  the  local  municipal- 
ities request  the  county  to  establish  such  a 
service. 

They  authorize  the  council  of  two  or  more 
local  municipalities  to  establish  a  union 
public  library  service  by  agreement,  and  they 
provide  for  the  appointment  and  specify  the 
duties  of  the  chairman,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  so  on. 


THE  CROWN  TIMBER  ACT,   1952 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Timber  Act,  1952." 


Motion  agreed  to  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  section  for  this 
bill  provides  for  the  repeal  of  a  section  of  The 
Crown  Timber  Act  which  provides  for  the 
establishment  and  the  functioning  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests. 

The  section  will  reappear  in  a  more  appro- 
priate form  in  an  amendment  to  The  Public 
Lands  Act  which  we  will  propose  shortly. 


THE  FORESTRY  ACT,  1952 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Forestry 
Act,  1952." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  designed 
to  encourage  the  acquisition  of  land  by  con- 
servation authorities  and  mvmicipaUties  for 
reforestation  purposes. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  PARKS  ACT,  1958 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Provin- 
cial Parks  Act,  1958." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  provision 
in  this  Act  creates  an  expeditious  and  simple 
method  of  clearing  title  to  unopened  road 
allowances  in  areas  that  become  provincial 
parks. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRAVEL 
AND  PUBLICITY  ACT 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Act  provides 
for  the  transfer  of  the  payment  of  museum 
grants,  and  so  on,  to  The  Department  of 
Travel  and  Publicity  from  The  Department 
of  Education. 
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THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND 

HISTORICAL  SITES  PROTECTION  ACT, 

1953 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Archaeo- 
logical and  Historical  Sites  Protection  Act, 
1953." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  enable 
some  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  the  ad- 
visory committee  that  has  been  serving  my 
department  in  historical  matters  for  some 
years. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  financial 
statement  of  the  settlers'  loan  commissioner 
for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  March  31, 
1958. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  an  article  in  the  London  Free 
Press  stating  that  this  government  has  set  up 
a  committee  to  investigate  the  fire  loss  in 
the  town  of  Brockville. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  the  committee  has 
reported  as  yet,  who  constituted  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  what  way  the  government  can 
assist  this  loss  by  fire  in  the  town  of 
Brockville. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reference 
to  the  question  that  has  just  been  asked 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  (Mr. 
Spence),  I  should  say  that  the  government 
learned  of  this  very  unfortunate  fire  on 
Monday,  and  after  consultation  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  the  committee 
was  set  up,  composed  of  representatives  from 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
and  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

This  committee  was  asked  to  go  to  Brock- 
ville to  investigate,  and  to  report  in  con- 
nection with  this  very  unfortunate  fire. 

I  should  tell  my  hon.  friend,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  on  Tuesday,  the  day  after  the  committee 
had  gone  to  Brockville,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  received  a  telegram  reading  as 
follows: 

TWENTY  PER  CENT.  BROCKVILLE  COM- 
MERCIAL AREA  ASSESSMENT  DESTROYED 
BY  FIRE.  EMERGENCY  ACTION  ESSENTIAL. 
ANY  ASSISTANCE  POSSIBLE  WILL  BE  APPRE- 
CIATED, PARTICULARLY  LOW  COST  CAPITAL 
FUNDS  NEEDED. 


SIGNED, 


BROCKVILLE   TOWN  COUNCIL 


The  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  reply  sent 
this  telegram  to  Mayor  Maurice  Long  of 
Brockville: 

I  HASTEN  TO  ACKNOWLEDGE  RECEIPT  OF 
TELEGRAM  YOUR  COUNCIL  TODAY  WITH 
REFERENCE  TO  RECENT  MOST  UNFORTUNATE 
FIRE  WHICH  EXTENSIVELY  DAMAGED  YOUR 
COMMERCIAL  AREA.  I  APPOINTED  A  SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE  YESTERDAY  TO  IMMEDIATELY 
STUDY  THE  SUBJECT  AND  THESE  OFFICIALS 
OF  SEVERAL  DEPARTMENTS  OF  GOVERN- 
MENT CONCERNED  HAVE  BEEN  IN  BROCK- 
VILLE THIS  DAY.  IMMEDIATELY  THAT  I 
HAVE  RECEIVED  A  REPORT  FROM  THIS  COM- 
MITTEE I  WILL  GIVE  IT  MY  VERY  BEST 
PERSONAL  ATTENTION. 

SIGNED,  LESLIE  M.  FROST 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Has  the 
committee  reported? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  No,  they  have  not  as  yet 
because  they  left  only  on  Monday  afternoon, 
and  this  is  Wednesday.  This  govenmient 
moves  with  great  rapidity  and  thoroughness, 
but  not  quite  that  fast. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  We 
move  with  great  efficiency,  too. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me 
a  newspaper  report  from  the  Niagara  Falls 
Review  which  in  part  reads  as  follows: 

Full  payments  of  all  grants  in  lieu  of 
taxes,  equivalent  to  taxation  on  assessed 
value  of  Ontario  Hydro  properties  in  this 
area,  was  assured  by  Ontario  Mines  Minis- 
ter James  A.  Maloney  in  an  address  at  the 
Stamford  Legion  Hall  last  night. 

The  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that  this 
will  mean  approximately  $500,000  to  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls  and  $1  million  to  the  town- 
ship of  StamforJ. 

My  questions  are:  Firstly,  has  the  H)-dro 
in  fact  changed  its  policy  relating  to  pay- 
ment of  grants  in  heu  of  taxation  on  full 
assessment  of  Hydro  property?  Secondly, 
if  so  will  municipal  assessors  make  the  assess- 
ment of  Hydro  properties?  Thirdly,  will  local 
communities  commence  receiveng  the 
increased  revenue  from  these  grants  this  fiscal 
year? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  question  I  would 
suggest  is  directed  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Maloney).  I  believe  I  have  for- 
warded a  copy  of  the  question.  But  lest 
there  be  any  doubt  as  to  my  meaning,  my 
question  is  simply:  when  has  Hydro  changed 
its  policy  with  respect  to  grants  in  lieu  of 
taxation? 

Secondly,  will  the  assessment  be  made  by 
local  assessors  or  by  Hydro  ofiBcials? 
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Thirdly,  will  the  additional  payments  be 
made  this  fiscal  year,  or  at  least  this  calendar 
year,  so  that  the  local  communities  can  be 
assured  of  payment  and  consideration  in  the 
determination  of  their  tax  rates  for  the  year 
1959? 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  thankful  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  for  having  given 
me  notice  of  this  question  at  2.40  this 
afternoon,  and  in  view  of  that  fact  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  this  as  notice  of  the 
question. 

I  will  undertake  that  an  answer  will  be 
made  at  a  later  date,  but  since  receiving 
the  question  I  have  spoken  to  my  colleague, 
the  hon.  vice-chairman  of  the  Hydro  Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Macaulay). 
I  am  advised  by  him  that  he  will  be  making 
a  speech  in  this  House  involving  the  whole 
matter  of  taxations,  so  far  as  Hydro  is  con- 
cerned, from  one  end  of  the  province  to  the 
other.  So  if  my  hon.  friend  would  be  pre- 
pared to  wait  until  that  address  is  made  by 
the  hon.  vice-chairman- 
Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
probably  should  have  waited  to  make— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  am  sorry— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  will  be  quite  happy  when  they 
see  it  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  am  sorry,  I  did  not 
hear  what  the  hon.  gentleman  was  saying- 
Mr'.   Oliver:    My  hon.   friend   should  have 
waited  before  he  made  the  speech. 

Hon.    Mr.    Maloney:    I   beg   your   pardon? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Perhaps  my  hon.  friend  should 
have  waited  before  he  made  the  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  think  my  hon.  friend 
from  Grey  South  could  have  taken  the  same 
advice,  in  the  few  matters  that  he  and  I  were 
interested  in  together  last  night,  that  he 
should  have  waited. 

Laughter  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  assure  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  his  questions  will  be  answered. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South)  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  are 
called,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  whether  it  is  the  intention 


of  the  government  this  session  to  bring  in 
legislation  to  cope  with  the  unfortunate  situ- 
ation that  has  developed  in  connection  with 
the  juvenile  court  in  the  Metro  area  in  the 
past  few  months? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  can  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  the  matter  is  being  given  every 
consideration.  I  could  not  say  as  to  what  the 
remedies  will  be,  or  what  we  shall  do,  but 
I  can  assure  him  that  it  will  be  taken  care 
of. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mapledoram  (Fort  William): 
Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a  news- 
paper article  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
on  Monday  morning,  in  which  reference  was 
made  to  a  meeting  between  the  Lakehead 
people  and  representatives  from  the  provinces 
of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  in 
Winnipeg  over  the  week-end. 

While  the  report  was  a  good  report,  I  feel 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  House  for  the  hon. 
members  to  know  that  this  was  a  very 
momentous  meeting. 

It  was  a  meeting  which,  I  think,  repre- 
sented the  good  Canadian  thinking  of  all 
parties  and  all  people  in  Canada. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Lakehead 
people  have  looked  forward  for  many  years 
to  the  building  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
and,  of  course,  we  had  hoped  to  have  some 
great  benefits  from  the  seaway. 

When  the  seaway  was  finished,  we  again 
approached  the  government  for  facilities,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  set  up  a  harbour 
commission  and  to  do  everything  that  was 
necessary  to  expedite  the  situation. 

But  lo  and  behold,  a  few  months  ago  we 
found  that  some  of  our  well-to-do  citizens 
in  the  city  of  Winnipeg  had  decided  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  American  government, 
and  with  the  American  people,  and  develop 
a  seaway  port  in  Duluth  in  which  they  hoped 
to  take  all  the  tonnage— package  freight 
and  tonnage— that  had  ever  gone  over  the 
docks  to  the  Lakehead  and  to  have  it  for- 
warded into  Duluth  by  a  shorter  route  to 
western  Canada. 

You  would  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
was  a  very  serious  situation  as  far  as  the 
Lakehead  people  were  concerned. 

Therefore,  we  have  been  working  closely 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trade  and  Industry 
in  Manitoba  (Mr.  Giu-ney  Evans),  and  he  very 
kindly  set  this  meeting  up  in  Winnipeg  in 
which,  I  must  say,  we  had  the  complete 
co-operation  of  all  the  western  provinces. 
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We  have  their  assurance  now,  which  we 
never  had  before,  that  they  will  co-operate 
with  Ontario  and  with  the  Lakehead  gener- 
ally, to  see  that  the  sea  port  comes  to  the 
Lakehead. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  a  development  such  as 
this,  and  with  a  great  financial  development 
in  the  offing  in  Duluth— and  I  understand  it 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $100  million, 
which  will  cover  a  great  variety  of  services 
including  elevator  storage  and  other  matters, 
which  would  be  a  very  detrimental  thing  for 
the  Lakehead— we  feel  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  and  the  government. 
To  meet  this  competition,  we  must  speed  up 
the  necessary  things  to  make  our  Lakehead 
port  interesting  and  speed  up  development 
as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  raising  this  question  in  the 
House,  I  thought  it  should  be  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  members  that  this 
is  a  very  serious  situation.  We  have  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  2,000  people  working  on 
the  docks  in  the  Lakehead  area.  We  have 
our  railroaders,  and  oiu:  rail-haul  freight  to 
the  west  from  the  lake  ports.  By-passing 
the  Lakehead  would  mean  a  serious  blow  to 
the  economy  of  our  part  of  the  country. 

We  also  found  at  the  meeting  in  Wirmi- 
peg  that  we  of  the  Lakehead  have  a  great 
many  things  in  common  with  the  people  of 
Manitoba,  that  we  are  part  of  the  same 
economy  as  they  are,  so  they  are  going  to 
work  together  with  us  very  closely  in  the 
future. 

We  have  set  up  a  continuing  committee 
under  the  Manitoba  transportation  commis- 
sion, in  which  we  have  agreed  to  put  up  a 
certain  amount  of  money  from  each  province, 
and  we  will  call  meetings  from  time  to  time 
to  keep  in  touch  with  the  situation. 

Might  I  say  one  other  thing  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  while  I  am  on  my 
feet?  There  is  a  general  feeling  now  in  the 
Lakehead,  particularly  after  consultations  in 
western  Canada,  that  very  probably  the 
province  of  Ontario  should  have  made  some 
representation  to  Ottawa  on  behalf  of  the 
rail  freight  rates  from  the  Lakehead. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  This  has  again  been  a 
serious  blow  to  some  of  our  economy  up 
there,  and  I  realize,  of  course,  that  Ontario 
is  a  big  province,  it  is  1,000  miles  across. 

But  we  believe  there  should  be  some 
special  consideration  made  to  that  particular 


area,  and  we  feel  that  we  should  have  the 
same  freight  rates  as  they  have  in  Winnipeg. 

It  costs  twice  as  much  to  ship  an  article 
from  the  Lakehead  to  Dryden  as  it  does  from 
Winnipeg,  and  these  are  some  of  the  things 
that  we  want  to  be  corrected. 

I  think  that  this  is  a  good  committee,  Mr. 
Speaker.     It  will  do  a  lot  of  good. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
there  is  a  statement,  which  I  think  is  of 
great  importance,  that  should  be  made  to 
this  House. 

It  has  to  do  with  the  new  iron  mining 
operation  for  Ontario  which  will  come  into 
production  from  April  1  this  year.  Produc- 
tion is  from  the  property  of  Low  Cost  Ore 
Limited  at  Moose  Mountain  at  Mill  Neck, 
and  production  will  be  resumed  on  that  date. 

Preparatory  work  including  the  recruit- 
ment of  operating  personnel  begins  this 
month.  At  full  operation  the  mine  and  plant 
will  produce  about  550,000  tons  of  high- 
grade  iron  concentrates  annually  and  about 
170  men  will  be  employed. 

The  concentrate  will  be  shipped  in  the 
form  of  primes  ready  for  sintering.  Con- 
centration will  be  by  the  magnetic  separ- 
ation process.  Shipments  will  be  made  by 
lake  carrier  from  the  depot  harbour  near 
Parry  Sound,  and  the  ore  will  be  stockpiled 
during  the  winter. 

Work  on  the  loading  dock  there  will  be 
proceeded  with  in  the  spring,  but  already 
the  dock  foundations  have  been  completed, 
and  machinery  and  electrical  equipment  are 
ready  for  installation. 

The  plant  opening  originally  scheduled  for 
the  spring  of  1958  was  postponed  because  of 
the  reduced  demand  for  iron  ore  last  year. 
However,  before  closing  down,  enough  of  the 
overburden  had  been  stripped  at  the  mines 
to  permit  immediate  mining  this  spring. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like 
to  continue  a  word  on  what  my  hon.  col- 
league from  Fort  William  (Mr.  Mapledoram) 
mentioned  about  the  Canadian  Lakehead 
Port  Association. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  mention  that, 
as  usual,  our  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
and  his  government  were  in  the  forefront,  as 
they  always  are  in  everything.  I  was  armed 
when  I  went  up  to  Winnipeg— I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition 
recognize  that  fact. 

I  was  armed  with  a  letter  from  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  at  that  meeting,  stating  that 
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Ontario  would  go  along  with  the  Canadian 
Lakehead  Port  Association  in  every  phase  of 
seeing  that  this  was  maintained  as  the  Cana- 
dian port. 

The  committee  members  also  discovered 
that,  although  the  distance  by  road  is  a  little 
shorter  from  Duluth  to  Winnipeg,  the  water 
route  is  14  hours  longer  to  Duluth  than  it  is 
to  the  Canadian  Lakehead. 

Also,  the  province  of  Alberta  had  their 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  there.  The  prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan  had  their  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  then.  As  my  hon.  friend 
mentioned,  hon.  Gurney  Evans  of  Manitoba 
attended  also.  They  all  pledged  their  whole- 
hearted support  to  the  Canadian  Lakehead 
port. 

This  shows  that  Canadians  see  the  benefits 
of  keeping  Canada  for  the  people  of  Canada, 
and  although  we  love  our  cousins  to  the 
south,  we  are  not  dealing  in  that  way  with 
American  ports. 

There  was  one  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  mention,  concerning  the  reciprocal 
licencing  of  vehicles.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Yaremko) 
is  in  the  House,  because  that  is  a  very 
important  phase  in  this  whole  seaway  port 
set-up. 

I  do  know  the  diflBculties  that  Ontario  has 
in  making  possible  reciprocal  licencing  with 
the  western  provinces. 

I  would  like  to  express  the  thought  that 
perhaps,  in  that  part  of  northwestern  Ontario, 
some  arrangements  might  be  arrived  at  on 
reciprocal  truck  licencing  whereby  it  would 
make  it  easier  for  trucks  from  Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  to  come  down  that 
far  to  the  Canadian  Lakehead  and  take  the 
freight  from  that  port  west.  This  would  give 
us  a  great  deal  of  advantage  over  the  port 
of  Duluth  in  handling  freight  both  to  and 
from  our  Canadian  Lakehead  port. 

I  again  want  to  thank  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  for  so  outspokenly  telling  them  in 
the  west  that  we  were  all  for  them,  because 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  in 
the  Saskatchewan  government  said:  "At  last, 
after  15  years,  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
heard  Ontario  come  out  wholeheartedly  and 
say  that  they  were  100  per  cent,  behind 
the  west." 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the  western 
provinces  all  feel  that  way  about  this  govern- 
ment in  Ontario,  and  I  would  just  like  to  pass 
that  on. 


An  hon.  member:  What  about  the  Bell 
Telephone  applications? 

Mr.  Reaume:   Freight  rates,  too? 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  two  of  the  hon.  members  from 
northwestern  Ontario  had  something  to  say 
on  this  important  subject,  and  inasmuch  as 
there  are  only  4  of  us  in  this  Legislature 
from  that  important  part  of  Ontario,  I  do  want 
to  have  a  little  to  say  about  this  matter, 
because  it  is  something  which  has  been  of 
grave  concern  to  us  for  a  long  time. 

One  thing  the  two  hon.  members  opposite 
did  not  mention  when  they  were  speaking, 
which  to  me  is  very  significant  indeed,  is  that, 
of  the  $100  milhon  proposed  to  put  into  the 
Duluth  harbour  development  which  has  the 
express  intention  of  by-passing  northwestern 
Ontario,  $40  million  of  that  money  is  reputed 
to  be  offered  by  the  Financial  Post,  Canadian 
money. 

The  president  of  the  company  which  has 
been  formed  to  pursue  the  development  is 
already  on  his  way  to  Britain  to  raise  an 
equal  amount  in  British  capital. 

Now  that  is  a  far  cry  from  some  of  these 
visions  we  heard  about  from  the  people  at 
Ottawa  several  months  ago.  And  I  think, 
too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  one  of  the  most  crucial 
problems  in  this  whole  scheme  of  things  is 
the  utter  neglect  of  this  government  to  com- 
plete the  trans-Canada  highway  between  the 
Lakehead  and  the  Manitoba  border. 

It  has  been  said  for  years  and  years  that 
it  is  diflBcult  country  to  pass  through  and,  I 
admit,  it  is  very  difficult  country.  But  in  the 
1880's  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  built 
vdth  controlled  grades  right  through  the  same 
country  and  through  the  same  rock,  and, 
subsequently,  double  track  was  laid,  with  driU 
steel  and  jackasses  for  power,  and  sometimes 
up  north  we  wonder  if  the  jackasses  are  not 
building  the  highways  at  the  present  time. 

We  are  seriously  concerned  with  this  thing, 
and  that  highway  from  the  Lakehead  to  the 
Manitoba  border  has  got  to  be  built  to  stand- 
ard, and  built  now.  We  do  not  want  to  wait. 
We  have  waited  now  since  1934,  25  years, 
for  the  completion  of  that  highway,  and 
each  year  promises  are  made  that  more  and 
more  is  going  to  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  what  the  hon. 
member's  people  did  for  9  years?    Nothing. 

Mr.  Wren:  Oh,  now,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister knows  that  is  not  true.  He  knows  he  is 
just  making  excuses  now  for  his  own  neglect. 
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I  want  to  tell  him  right  now  that  north- 
western Ontario  and  all  the  people  in  the 
whole  4  ridings  are  not  going  to  put  up  with 
this  neglect  much  longer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  had  better  speak,  because  it  will  be 
about  his  last  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  Wren:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said 
that  in  1954.    To  what  avail? 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  3  hon.  members  of  north- 
western Ontario  have  voiced  their  opinion  on 
the  deep-sea  port  terminal  for  the  Lakehead 
cities,  and  because  of  some  of  the  remarks 
which  have  been  made  in  connection  with 
the  highway,  may  I  say  a  few  words  now? 

I  had  proposed  to  say  something  about  this 
in  my  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  Throne.  But  since  these  topics  have  arisen, 
I  would  like  to  say  this: 

Some  of  the  statements  in  connection  with 
highways,  I  cannot  go  along  with.  Today, 
our  trans-Canada  highway  from  the  Lake- 
head  cities  to  the  Manitoba  boundary  has  at 
least  6  to  8  contracts  under  way,  with  a 
major  bridge  contract  being  let  at  Kenora. 

I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  other  route.  The 
alternate  transcontinental  highway,  from  the 
Lakehead  through  to  Atikokan  and  Fort 
Frances  and  by  way  of  the  south  shore  of 
Lake-of-the-Woods,  is  now  under  way  with 
3  contracts  on  the  causeway.  All  these  con- 
tracts are  now  let  and  work  is  proceeding,  so 
I  cannot  see  how  a  person  can  say  nothing  is 
being  done.    It  is  being  done. 

As  far  as  a  deep-sea  port  is  concerned,  it 
will  be  at  least  two  years  before  the  deep-sea 
vessels  will  be  able  to  get  through  and  make 
use  of  it. 

And  as  far  as  distance  is  concerned,  I  think 
that  the  unloading  time,  the  distance  between 
the  Lakehead  and  Duluth,  should  be  of  no 
concern  to  us,  because  there  is  about  24  hours' 
diflFerence  there  which  is  to  our  advantage. 

Further,  our  highway  routes  in  any  case 
will  be  about  tlie  same  distance  as  the  one 
through  to  Winnipeg. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Orders  of  the  day. 

SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  have 
this  opportunity  of  addressing  you,  and 
through  you  the  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
in   connection  with   the   momentous   matters 


which  are  contained  in  the  address  of 
His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr. 
Mackay)  to  this  House. 

I  should  hke,  first  of  all,  to  associate 
myself  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  concerning  his 
kindly  references  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  able  to  agree  entirely  with  what  he  said, 
and  to  state  that  his  appreciation  of  your 
great  qualities  for  that  office  were  in  no 
way  exaggerated. 

I  also  noted  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition's references  to  myself.  He  referred  to 
the  22  years  which  was  the  lifetime  of  the 
government  at  Ottawa,  which  left  office  in 
June,  1957,  and  he  went  on  to  observe  that 
I  had  been  in  the  House— or  would  be  in 
the  House  this  year— for  some  22  years. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  he  should  not  get  over- 
anxious for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  spent  6 
years  of  that  22  years  in  Opposition.  I  have 
not  been  a  member  of  the  government  in 
office  for  anything  approaching  22  years.  I 
still  have  a  long  way  to  go.  He  might  just 
revise  his  estimates  and  his  figures  a  little  bit. 

I  should  also  like  to  add,  to  the  words  of 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  my  expres- 
sion of  appreciation  to  the  hon.  mover  (Mr. 
Jackson)  and  the  hon.  seconder  (Mr.  Brunelle) 
of  the  reply  to  His  Honour's  address.  I  do 
so  in  a  more  wholehearted  manner  than  did 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  who  con- 
gratulated them  with  great  reservations.  I 
congratulate  them  without  reservations. 

I  do  not  want,  at  this  point,  to  tangle 
with  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  concerning  a  portion  of  the 
address  of  my  good  friend  from  London 
South  (Mr.  Jackson).  But,  as  was  indicated 
here  yesterday,  it  is  of  interest  to  me  to  note 
how  those  who  perhaps  might  have  time  to 
serve  in  other  jurisdictions  are  very  glad  to 
remain  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  congratulate  the  hon.  member  for  Lon- 
don South  on  a  very  able  address. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
missed  the  meaning  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  beg  his  pardon,  he  missed 
the  meaning  of  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  may  say  that,  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  like  to  go  down  to 
Florida,  but  they  do  not  like  to  serve  time 
down  there.  They  would  rather  be  up  here 
in  Ontario.  Does  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South   now   get  the  point? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  see. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  notice  that  it  is  not  the 
viewpoint  of  the  people;  I  can  see  them 
picketing  the  American  consulate  in  any 
event. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  gave  a  very  able  address,  and  I  mark 
him  down  as  a  capable  young  man  and  a 
great  adornment  to  the  political  life  of  this 
province. 

I  should  add  a  similar  reference  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Cochrane  North  whom  I 
first  met  10  years  ago  this  spring  when  I  was 
engaged  in  an  occupation  which  has  since 
become  rather  frequent,  that  of  taking  part 
in  by-elections.  I  was  up  there  in  the  spring 
of  1949,  engaged  in  a  by-election  caused  by 
the  death  of  a  very  fine  young  man,  Johnny 
Carrere,  who  had  been  the  member  for  that 
riding.  There,  I  met  my  good  friend  the 
present  hon.  member,  and  I  was  attracted 
then  by  his  personality,  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  young  man— and  now  10  years  later  is 
still  a  young  man— and  because  he  had  a 
contribution  to  make  in  the  life  of  this 
province. 

It  is  a  pleasiure  to  talk  about  these  young 
men.  It  is  a  special  pleasure  when  I  have 
the  opportunity  of  welcoming  to  this  House 
6  hon.  young  men  who  reinforced  this  gov- 
ernment during  the  months  prior  to  this 
session,  and  whom  I  introduced  to  this  House 
on  the  second  day  of  the  session. 

It  is  also  a  great  pleasure  to  pay  tribute 
to  two  grand  old  veterans  of  this  province— 
the  hon.  member  for  Peel  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and 
the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  South  (Mr. 
Dunbar).  They  are  men  of  experience  and 
ability  and  still,  after  all  these  years,  are  full 
of  the  fight  that  goes  particularly  with  their 
race.  They  both  had  their  beginnings  in  the 
people  from  Ireland. 

The  Dunbars  are  from  the  Ottawa  valley,  a 
wonderful  part  of  Ontario  of  which,  sir,  I  am 
glad  to  say  that  my  riding  is  part,  to  some 
extent  at  least.  I  am  pleased  to  include 
myself  in  the  Ottawa  valley  family. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
hon.  members  and  to  have  them  here  today. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  for  me  to  call  upon 
both  of  them  over  the  years  for  their  help 
and  advice  in  solving  the  problems  that  have 
met  our  province. 

I  am  glad  to  acknowledge  that;  I  am  glad 
to  have  them  on  my  team. 

I  should  hke  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  cabinet.  There  have,  of  course,  been 
great  changes  over  the  last  few  years.  There 
have    been    introduced    into    the    cabinet    a 


number  of  young  men  with  the  result  that 
the  average  age  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
government  has  been  reduced  to  quite  a  low 
level. 

I  point  that  out  to  my  good  friend,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition.  I  may  say  that 
when  he  is  out  on  the  hustings  and  when  he 
is  talking  around  the  province,  he  has  at 
times  referred  to  me  as  "the  tired  old  man." 
The  years  of  my  life  happen  to  come  very 
closely  between  those  of  the  present  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker) 
and  the  present  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
in  Ottawa  (Mr.  Pearson). 

So  perhaps  my  usefulness  is  not  too  much 
affected  by  the  weight  of  years  which  he 
might  over-estimate  because  of  the  whiteness 
of  my  hair.  I  can  assure  him  that  my  hair 
is  white  largely  worrying  over  "those  fellows 
opposite"— trying  to  keep  them  straight.  That 
has  been  a  great  trial  and  difficulty  to  me  and 
I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  white  hair 
is  neither  because  of  the  weight  of  years  nor 
the  sins  of  myself  or  my  government. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  refer  to  the 
resignation  of  two  of  my  hon.  colleagues- 
very  valued  colleagues  indeed— from  the 
cabinet  since  the  House  met  last  spring. 

I  refer  to  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor- 
Sandwich  (Mr.  Griesinger),  a  great  personal 
friend  of  mine,  one  who  has  served  his 
country  well  and,  I  may  say,  one  for  whom 
I  have  very  great  regard  indeed.  The  other 
is  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr. 
Mapledoram),  likewise  a  great  personal  friend 
of  mine— one  for  whose  ability  and  personal- 
ity I  have  high  opinion  and  regard.  His 
interest  in  this  country  and  the  area  in  which 
he  lives  is  evident  by  the  remarks  he  made 
this  afternoon. 

I  asked  both  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  (Mr.  Wardrope)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Fort  William  to  go  to  Winnipeg 
to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  the  Lakehead  in 
connection  with  the  problems  that  he  men- 
tioned. I  say  to  the  both  of  them  that  we 
are  prepared  to  use  every  influence  we  have, 
to  see  that  the  communities  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  William  become  great  Canadian 
sea  ports,  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  to  serve  all 
Canada. 

Last  session,  as  was  reported  in  Hansard 
of  March  10,  11,  and  12,  1958,  I  referred 
extensively  to  the  position  I  had  taken  in 
relation  to  the  holding  of  stock  in  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited  and  in  Northern 
Ontario    Natural   Gas    Company   Limited. 

Under  the  date  of  March  12,  on  page  745 
and  following,  there  is  a  general  summary  of 
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what  I  had  said  on  the  previous  day.  These 
statements  were  correct  in  every  particular, 
and  I  so  stated  this  fact  on  May  3  when 
the  question  of  holding  of  stock  in  North- 
ern Ontario  Gas  Company  Limited  came 
quite  unexpectedly  to  me,  sir,  initially  in  the 
by-election  in  Cochrane  North  where  I  was 
on  that  day,  and  where  I  was  asked  by  the 
press  to  come.  The  Hansard  on  those  dates 
is  available  for  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  to  read,  and  I  shall  not  elaborate  on 
the  same. 

I  refer  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  to 
my  public  statement  to  the  press  on  May  6, 
1958,  appended  to  which  was  the  letter  of 
resignation  of  May  5,  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Sandwich,  and  my  acceptance 
of  it. 

I  also  refer  the  hon.  members  to  my  state- 
ment of  July  4  to  which  was  attached  the 
resignation  of  May  14  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Fort  William,  and  my  acceptance  of  it. 
There  is  also  available  to  every  hon.  member 
a  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  on  July  4,  1958, 
concerning  the  investigation  made  at  his 
direction  under  The  Ontario  Securities  Act. 

The  statements  and  letters  to  which  I  have 
referred  contain,  in  my  opinion,  every 
relevant  fact  and  every  relevant  particular 
of  these  matters,  and  I  do  not  intend  to 
elaborate  further. 

I  wish  to  table  these  statements  for  publi- 
cation in  Hansard  and,  of  course,  Hansard  is 
available  to  all.  I  shall  table  these  in  a 
moment. 

In  relation  to  this  matter  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  the  letters  to  the  hon.  members 
to  which  I  have  referred.  The  quotations— 
although  in  different  words  and  from  two 
different  letters  written  at  two  different  times 
—might  well  refer  to  both  of  the  hon. 
members. 

I  shall  quote  a  few  paragraphs  from  the 
letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  under  the  date  of  May  6. 
The  quotation  is  as  follows: 

Yoiur  decision  is  based  upon  your  own 
assessment  of  your  relationship  to  the 
government  and  to  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince. Many  will  feel  that  you  have  gone 
beyond  the  reasonable  requirements  which 
were  met  with  the  sale  of  the  stock  at  the 
time  of  my  directive,  when  the  distribution 
of  western  natural  gas  was  becoming  an 
actual  possibility. 

I  shall,  however,  not  question  what  is 
your  own  high  conception  of  duty  and 
obligation.     Public   life   is,    and   must  be, 


inexorable  in  its  insistence  that  the  stan- 
dards be  high,  even  unreasonably  high. 

It  is  therefore  with  regret  that  I  accept 
your  decision.  May  I  here  testify  to  your 
high  quality  of  service  and  the  honour- 
able relationships  with  the  government 
which  you  have  always  maintained. 

Your  service  to  the  country  commenced 
over  40  years  ago  when  you  served  with 
distinction  with  Canada's  armed  forces  and 
were  awarded  the  Military  Cross. 

Since  that  time,  you  have  again  served 
in  World  War  II,  and  you  have  been 
a  member  of  the  Legislature,  a  Minister 
Without  Portfolio,  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development,  and  Minister  of  Public 
Works.  In  all  of  these  capacities  your 
services  have  been  of  fine  quality.  I  know 
that  time  will  place  a  high  evaluation  on 
your  distinguished  services  to  your  province 
and  your  country. 

Also  I  would  like  to  quote  a  letter  I  vvrote 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William  under 
date  of  July  2,  1958: 

May  I  say  that  I  am  now  in  possession 
of  what  I  believe  to  be  all  of  the  relevant 
facts  in  this  matter.  A  careful  investigation 
has  revealed  that  your  acquiring  of  the 
original  shares  was  not  through  any  con- 
nection with  the  company  itself  or  its 
management,  but  arose  entirely  through 
Mr.  Kelly  who  was  a  personal  friend. 

Concerning  the  shares  acquired  at  the 
time  of  public  issue,  these  were  acquired 
on  the  open  market  as  you  state.  These 
things  were  indiscretions  but  it  is  amply 
borne  out  that  your  acquiring  of  shares 
in  the  first  place  arose  under  the  circum- 
stances you  have  related,  and  through  a 
friendship  with  Mr.  Kelly,  and  not  through 
the  management  of  any  company  or  in 
any  way  which  would  place  you  under  an 
obligation  to  the  company. 

I  quite  concur  that  you  did  not  use  your 
connection  with  the  government,  or  any 
knowledge  acquired  there,  for  your  per- 
sonal ends.  I  further  state  that  I  have 
found  you  to  be,  and  believe  you  to  be, 
an  honest,  reputable  gentleman  and  your 
services  to  the  province  have  been  of  high 
order. 

As  I  have  said  to  you,  knowing  the 
sacrifices  you  have  made  to  serve  your 
province  and  the  way  you  have  served  it, 
I  am  loath  to  accept  your  resignation 
arising  out  of  an  indiscretion,  which  resulted 
from  a  friendship.  I  do  so  with  reluctance, 
with  very  deep  regret  and  with  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  service  that  you 
have  rendered  to   the  province. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further 
comments  to  make.  The  acquisitions  arose 
through  a  personal  friendship,  not  through 
the  management  of  the  company.  It  is  very 
much  of  an  understatement  when  I  say 
that  I  regret  exceedingly  that  these  things 
occurred,  and  I  can  only  attest  again  to  the 
worthy  services  tliat  both  these  hon.  members 
have  rendered  to  their  province  and  their 
country  in  the  past,  and  are  rendering  in 
the  present.  I  trust  that  they  may  both  have 
opportunities  to  serve  their  province  and  their 
country  in  the  future. 

I  table  the  statements  to  which  I  referred 
and  which  have  been  pubUc  property. 

Now,  sir,  may  I  say  to  this  House  that  the 
first  of  these  matters,  which  I  can  assure  you 
grieve  me  very  deeply  and  cause  me  the 
utmost  of  anguish  and  concern,  came  to  my 
attention,  as  you  know,  on  Saturday,  May  3 
I  believe  it  was,  when  I  was  campaigning  in 
a  very  righteous  cause  for  the  one  who  was 
to  become  the  hon.  representative  of  the 
government  for  the  great  riding  of  Cochrane 
North. 

I  doubt,  sir,  that  any  leader  could  be  met 
with  such  disclosures  and  such  a  situation 
under  more  embarrassing  circumstances.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  am  an  old  lawyer  myself— 
an  old  jury  lawyer.  The  jury  was  about  to 
retire;  the  jury  was  only  7  or  8  days  from 
its  retirement  when  these  matters  came  up. 

But  I  met  this  situation,  and  I  placed  the 
matter  before  the  people,  as  I  did  before  this 
House  on  March  10,  11  and  12. 

I  say  that  it  was  with  great  pleasure  indeed 
that  I  noted  the  return  of  4  supporters  in 
those  by-elections  and  the  unanimous  support 
from  the  electors  of  Ontario— a  unanimous 
endorsement  of  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Social  Credit  won  Trail, 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  now  I  want  to  speak 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South.  I  have 
a  few  words  to  say  to  him,  seeing  that  he 
"stuck  his  neck  out." 

My  hon.  friend  had  a  great  deal  to  say 
about  these  things,  and  the  people  did  not 
appraise  his  position  as  highly  as  they  did 
ours.    That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister wait  till  he  gets  all  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  well  now,  wait  till  I 
speak  to  the  hon.  member,  let  him  wait  till 
I  say  a  few  words  to  him. 


In  the  general  election  in  Cochrane  North, 
his  candidate  got  2,633  votes  and  ran  second. 
This  time  his  candidate  got  only  1,650  votes 
—1,000  votes  less— and  ran  pretty  close  to  the 
bottom  of  the  heap.  So  it  does  not  assess  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  too  high. 

I  turn  now  to  that  great  old  riding  of 
Toronto  St.  George:  tlie  hon.  member's 
candidate  in  the  1955  election  got  2,773 
votes,  whereas  on  this  occasion,  on  May  12 
last,  his  candidate  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
heap  with  866  votes. 

Therefore,  I  think  my  hon.  friend  might 
just  assess  his  position,  and  if  I  could  give 
him  some  advice,  sir,  I  would  suggest  that  he 
assess  it  a  httle  differently  from  what  he  did 
on  May  13,  1958,  when  he  made  comments 
in  connection  with  this  matter  in  reply  to  the 
reduced  support  that  was  given  to  the 
candidates  of  his  party. 

He  said  here— and  I  ask  the  hon.  members, 
in  view  of  my  hon.  friend's  attitude  of  being 
continuously  right  and  everybody  else  wrong 
—"everybody  out  of  step  but  our  Johnny**— 
to  listen  to  this  one.    He  said  this: 

Either  the  people  of  this  riding  or  these 
ridings  have  not  become  aware  of  the 
facts  of  the  scandal  reviewed,  in  con- 
nection with  the  government,  or  else  they 
are  not  disturbed  by  them.  If  they  are  not 
disturbed  by  them,  the  integrity  of  the 
whole  parliamentary  system  is  seriously 
threatened. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  this: 
That  is  a  great  insult  to  the  people— the  jury 
—of  this  province  who  had  the  opportunity 
for  10  days  to  consider  things.  Ten  days 
to  consider  them  and  he  turns  around  and 
he  berates  the  people  and  says  that  they 
have  no  regard  for  morahty  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you  if  that  is  not  a 
poor  assessment  of  their  great  judgment, 
the  fine  people  in  Ontario  from  Huron, 
Toronto,  Renfrew  and  from  Cochrane  North- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  How  much  money  did 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  pour  into  the  by- 
elections? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  was  not  necessary  for 
me  to  put  any  money  in  the  by-elections— 
the  personahty  of  our  candidates  did  it. 

In  assessing  the  moral  fibre  and  standard 
of  the  people  of  Ontario,  may  I  point  out  that 
the  hon.  member  complained  bitterly,  and 
when  he  lost  he  berated  the  electors,  and 
reflected  upon  their   integrity   and   morality. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  stretching  his  point,  as  usual. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  just  wait  a 
minute,  let  the  hon.  member  just  wait  a 
minute. 

Later  in  the  year,  and  this  was  certainly 
not  due  to  the  passing  of  my  dear  old  friend 
from  Lanark— it  could  not  be  attributed  to 
any  of  the  machinations  of  the  government- 
there  was  a  great  opportunity  to  again  test 
what  the  people  of  Ontario  thought.  After 
the  former  member  for  Lanark  died,  we  made 
a  much  deserved  appointment  from  this 
House  to  the  sheriffship  in  Hastings,  and  my 
hon.  friend,  who  talked  about  the  fact  that 
the  people  of  Ontario  were  not  concerned 
with  matters  of  this  sort,  and  reflected  upon 
their  morality,  had,  in  those  two  by-elections, 
every  opportunity  of  placing  his  case. 

Yet  in  those  two  ridings  for  the  first  time 
in  my  history— extending  over  22  years,  and 
after  10  years  of  having  the  leadership  of 
my  party— the  people  of  Ontario  gave  us  a 
unanimous  vote  and  elected  these  two  hon. 
members  to  this  House. 

Not  only  what  we  have  done,  but  what 
has  been  said  and  the  methods  that  have  been 
followed,  have  been  referred  to  the  jury  of 
the  people  in  this  province,  and  the  jtiry  of 
the  people  has  returned  in  every  case  over- 
whelming—and in  two  of  them  unanimous- 
verdicts  in  favour  of  the  government. 

Having  said  those  things,  may  I  now  refer 
to  the- 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  He  suggested 
that  the  jury  was  bought,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  of  course,  he  suggests 
anything.  That  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things.  Let  me  now  get  down  to  serious 
matters. 

I  came  here  to  the  House  yesterday  full 
of  expectation.  I  expected  to  have  an  unveil- 
ing of  that  platform  that  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  has 
referred  to  on  many  occasions.  And  I  should 
like  now  to  deal  with  some  of  his  points. 

I  may  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that,  if  he  wants  a  platform  which  will 
appeal  to  him— because  I  think  he  is  a 
young  man  of  discernment— that  the  plat- 
form he  should  consider  is  the  one  that 
is  contained  in  His  Honour's  speech,  a  great 
platform  for  the  present  and  the  future  of 
this  great  province  of  ovirs. 

However,  I  was  disappointed  in  the 
unveiling  of  his  platform.  On  a  large  number 
of  points  I  am  not  sure  what  he  meant. 


I  read  very  carefully  the  press  release  he 
issued  at  the  time  of  the  debate  with  the 
hon.  Minister  Without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Macau- 
lay)  up  in  Kitchener.  There  were  many  things 
upon  which  I  could  not  say  what  side  of  the 
fence  he  was  on. 

I  read  and  re-read,  for  instance,  what  he 
had  to  say  in  connection  with  the  liquor 
matter.  Part  of  it  was  the  emotional  outcry 
of  one  who  tears  his  hair  about  the  difiSculties 
here  in  Ontario,  but  then  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  would  turn  around  and  sug- 
gest, perhaps  in  a  left-handed  way,  taking 
away  some  of  the  restraints  that  we  have 
here  in  our  province. 

He  did  not  refer  to  that  question  here 
yesterday. 

Neither  did  he  refer  to  the  partial  unveil- 
ing of  the  platform  up  in  Newmarket  by  his 
first  lieutenant.  Miss  LaMarsh  I  think  it  was, 
who  was  one  of  his  great  supporters  in  the 
leadership  campaign  that  I  shall  refer  to 
shortly.  He  did  not  refer  to  her  mention  of 
beer  in  grocery  stores.  He  did  not  refer  to 
the  matter  of  liquor  advertising  or  any  of 
those  things  that,  after  all,  are  restraints  to 
which  I  shall  refer  on  another  occasion. 

However,  my  hon.  friend  did  refer  to  some 
other  matters.  I  am  bound  to  say  that  he 
did  not  produce  any  very  concrete  proposals. 
Nevertheless  I  should  like  to  refer  to  some 
of  them  briefly. 

One  of  them  deals  with  the  matter  of 
education.  There  are  so  many  things  here 
that  I  cannot  cover  them  all.  For  instance, 
I  do  not  intend  to  refer  to  the  tremendous 
enlargement  of  our  school  grants  and  other 
assistance  for  education.  I  shall  deal  with 
that  on  another  occasion. 

But  I  should  like  to  deal  briefly  with  the 
matter  of  teacher  training  in  this  province, 
and  I  want  to  make  a  proposal  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  and  other  hon.  members  of 
the  Opposition  who  live  constantly  in  a  state 
of  doubt  and  fear. 

I  want  to  make  this  statement  to  them.  I 
hope  it  will  perhaps  help  to  clarify  their 
thinking  and  I  would  say,  incidentally, 
perhaps  the  thinking  of  some  others— indeed 
a  statement  which  I  think  may  help  to  con- 
tribute to  the  thinking  of  all. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  make  somewhat  of 
an  understatement— I  want  to  refer  to  our 
basic  problem  and  objective. 

In  Ontario  we  have  dedicated  ourselves  to 
Ryerson's  great  objective  to  which  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  referred  the  other 
day— that  is  equality  of  opportunity. 
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Equality  of  educational  opportunity  has 
been  brought  immeasurably  closer  to  the 
people  of  this  province  than  ever  before  in 
the  last  dozen  years.  Let  me  give  an  example 
from  my  own  county— and  I  come  from  a 
county  which  has  its  frontiers,  too— in  that 
great  riding  of  Victoria  and  Haliburton  and 
their  environs. 

Sir,  20  years  ago  the  village  of  Bancroft 
had,  I  think,  20  pupils  in  a  continuation 
school.  Today  there  are  over  500  secondary 
pupils  in  those  schools.  This  change  was 
brought  about  by  what?  Brought  about  by 
the  fact  that  we  have  made  education 
available  to  those  people. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition that  we  achieved  this  by  providing, 
good  roads,  snow-plowed  roads,  school  buses, 
transportation  and  the  opportunities  for 
attending  which  they  did  not  have  before. 

May  I  take  the  hon.  members  in  this  House 
to  the  village  of  Haliburton,  that  I  have 
known  very  well  over  the  days  of  my  life. 
Today  there  are  several  hundred  children  in 
a  fine  secondary  school  in  Haliburton  village, 
providing  facilities  for  a  very  large  part  of 
that  great  pioneer  county  of  Haliburton,  and 
made  possible  by  good,  snow-plowed  roads, 
transportation  and  things  of  that  sort. 

The  result  is  that  we  have  there  several 
hundred  pupils,  where  we  did  not  have  them 
before.  That  is  a  cross-section  of  this 
province. 

Now,  what  does  that  add  up  to?  It  adds 
up  to  this,  that  by  reason  of  the  growth 
of  Ontario,  which  has  grown  by  some  two 
million  people  since  the  early  days  of  World 
War  II,  we  are  experiencing  this  fabulous 
change.  For  years  and  years  the  population 
of  Ontario  was  static. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  referred  to 
by  my  great  old  friend.  Dr.  Watson  Kirk- 
connell,  now  the  head  of  one  of  the  univer- 
sities in  Nova  Scotia.  I  very  well  remember 
his  statement  about  that  matter.  Today 
we  are  having  added  to  our  school  popu- 
lation about  70,000  children  a  year.  Thus, 
we  have  to  find  teachers  and  schools  and 
desks  and  all  of  the  additional  things  that  go 
with  education  for  70,000  more  children  a 
year. 

Now,  I  think  in  His  Honour's  speech  it 
was  stated  that  in  the  last  dozen  years, 
650,000  additional  children  were  enrolled. 
Now  just  imagine  that.  I  mean,  when  we 
look  at  a  school  that  is  capable  of  taking  care 
of  300  and  400  and  600  children,  we  can  see 
what  that  means  in  terms  of  buildings  and 
dollars  and  cents— which  I  promised  my  good 
hon.   friend   from   Peel   (Mr.   Kermedy)   that 


I  would  not  mention  big  figures.  I  want  to 
talk  down  at  the  grass  roots  today. 

Now,  I  say  to  the  hon.  members  opposite; 
look  at  other  jurisdictions  in  North  America 
and  they  v^dll  find  that  Ontario  leads  them 
all  in  educational  growth.  If  they  read  the 
speeches  of  President  Eisenhower,  they  will 
find  that  that  is  the  case. 

I  want  to  refer  to  teacher  supply  in  this 
very  simple  manner.  There  are  in  Ontario 
today,  in  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  about  44,000  teachers.  Of  this 
number,  938  are  without  teacher  training 
and  are  holding  letters  of  permission.  That 
is  about  two  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  of  938,  some  557  teach  general 
subjects  in  high  school  and  are  university 
graduates,  68  teach  vocational  subjects  in 
vocational  schools,  and  313  teach  in  elemen- 
tary schools. 

Of  the  313  that  are  presently  unqualified 
in  our  elementary  schools— in  the  sense  that 
they  have  no  teacher  training— 102  hold  the 
no-longer  issued  Ontario  third-class  teacher's 
certificate.  These  figures  do  not  include 
508  who  have  teacher  training  in  part.  Of 
this  group  of  508,  some  186  are  qualified  in 
other  provinces  or  countries  but  not  in 
Ontario. 

In  the  training  process,  tliere  are  more 
than  5,600  prospective  new  teachers  in  sight. 
Some  4,688  are  at  elementary  teachers'  col- 
leges. I  will  not  refer  to  the  great  advances 
that  have  been  made  in  teachers'  colleges, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  there  are  now 
4,688   in  teachers'   colleges. 

I  want  my  hon.  friends  in  the  House  to 
underscore  this:  328  teachers  are  in  training 
at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  and 
something  over  700  are  expected  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  summer  courses 
this  year. 

It  is  on  the  question  of  teacher  training 
that  I  want  to  say  some  words  very  briefly. 

There  has  been  a  very  great  difference  of 
point  of  view  expressed  by  many  people  in 
this  province.  I  would  say  that  the  points 
that  have  been  made  are  taken  in  good  faith. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friends  opposite— 
and  particularly  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South— that  I  have  read  very  carefully  the 
newspaper  reports  regarding  those  teachers; 
I  find  that  the  newspaper  reports  represent 
different  views  and  expressions.  I  gather 
that  my  hon.  friends  are  taking  some  of  the 
professional  differences  that  arise  in  this 
matter,  and  that  may  be  expressed  to  them, 
as  facts  and  are  expressing  them  as  such. 
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I  am  not  in  any  way  derogating  that  point 
of  view,  because  it  is  proper  for  them  to  take 
the  point  of  view  which  they  think  appeals 
most  to  them.  I  point  out  this,  that  in  teacher 
training,  there  are  very  great  difFerences 
from  a  professional  point  of  view.  Not  only 
here  in  Ontario,  but  in  the  United  States. 

Here  are  the  things  I  want  the  House  to 
ponder  over  for  a  moment. 

I  ask  this  question.  Why  are  there  360 
students— I  think— in  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  at  the  present  time,  and  why  in 
the  summer  course  last  summer  were  there 
750? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   Easy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  it  is  easy  for  the 
hon.  leader  of  tlie  Opposition  to  understand. 
But  he  has  never  been  able  to  make  it  easy 
for  me,  or  anybody  else,  to  understand.  Now 
I  am  going  to  try  to  make  it  understandable 
for  those  of  us  who  do  not  grasp  it  as  quickly 
as  he  seems  to. 

The  answer  is  this,  that  university  gradu- 
ates object  very  much  to  the  additional  year. 
Why?  Because  they  are  deprived  of  making 
their  living  in  that  period  of  time.  I  want  to 
come  back  to  that  in  a  moment. 

There  is  at  present  a  considerable  amount 
of  demand  from  industry  for  students  com- 
ing from  our  various  colleges,  schools  and 
universities.  To  go  into  industry,  it  is  not 
necessary  for  these  students  to  take  further 
training.  However,  later  on  there  are  many 
who  come  back  from  industry  into  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

I  have  asked  Dean  B.  C.  Diltz  about  this. 
Dean  Diltz  has  been  a  personal  friend  of  mine 
over  many  years.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the 
leading  scholars  and  teachers  in  this  province. 
He  has  been  engaged  in  teaching  all  the  days 
of  his  life,  and  he  is  a  man  of  rare  ability. 

Here  are  some  of  the  questions  that  arise 
from  the  two  facts  that  I  have  mentioned— the 
fact  that  the  summer  courses  at  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  today  are  taking  care 
of  twice  as  many  people  as  the  regular  covu*se. 

Now  the  questions  are  these.  Are  summer 
courses,  or  their  equivalent,  the  answer?  The 
answer  I  get  from  Dean  Diltz  is  this:  that 
summer  courses  have  come  to  America  to 
stay.  It  would  be  naive  to  think  that  they 
are  not  going  to  remain. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  basic  training. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  just  a  moment,  just 
a  moment.  One  of  the  considerations  in 
teacher  training,  that  we  must  regard  as  a 
fact,  is  that  2  out  of  every  3  of  oiu:  teachers 


are  trained  in  summer  courses  because  they 
can  earn  their  living  while  getting  very 
fine  training.  The  advice  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop)  and  the 
dean  of  education  is  that  a  very  remarkable 
job  is  being  done  in  the  summer  courses. 

Now  mark  you,  I  say  that  with  all  respect 
to  those  people  who  object  to  summer  courses, 
and  there  are  some  people— notably  graduates 
of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education— who  do 
not  accept  this  point  of  view. 

Secondly,  there  is  this  matter.  The  proposal 
has  been  put  forward  that  a  semester  system 
of  20  weeks  might  be  introduced  which 
would  help  to  overcome  that. 

Now  this  might  not  be  a  practicable  solu- 
tion at  all.  A  board  of  education  might  hire 
two  teachers  at  one  year's  salary.  One  teacher 
would  teach  and  be  paid  for  the  first  part  of 
the  school  year,  while  the  other  teacher  would 
take  20  weeks  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education.  Then  the  situation  would  be 
reversed. 

There  are  many  people  who  think  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  course  is  too 
long,  I  do  not  know  whether  my  good  friend, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education,  would  agree 
with  this.  Remember,  I  am  not  an  education- 
ist, I  am  only  a  layman. 

Another  question  is  this.  Should  a  portion 
of  Ontario  College  of  Education  theoretical 
training  be  permitted  in  the  universities  as 
optional  subjects? 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  there  is  some  approval 
for  that  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  find  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  approval  in  the 
government  ranks  on  this  proposal.  But  I 
warn  hon.  members  frankly  that  some  doubts 
are  held  by  educationists  on  this.  I  will  not 
comment  further  other  than  to  say  this. 

If  the  proposal  were  adopted— that  a 
student  in  the  various  courses  in  universities 
should  be  permitted  to  take  an  option  of 
teaching  or  pedagogy— it  might  take  the  form 
of  an  option  the  same  as  religious  instruction, 
military  training,  or  a  number  of  the  other 
options  that  there  are  in  universities  at  the 
present  time. 

On  the  matter  of  type  A  and  B  certificates 
I  would  say  I  have  read  my  hon.  friend's 
speeches,  and  I  think  he  is  mixed  up  in 
type  A  and  type  B  training  at  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education.  Type  A  is  held  by  a 
man  or  woman  who  becomes  a  specialist  and 
is  able  to  head  a  department  in  our  schools 
and  has  the  necessary  type  A  qualifications. 

May  I  point  this  out,  that  neither  at  present 
or  in  the  past  was  there  a  type  A  student  at 
OCE   for   this   reason,   that   you   must   take 
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your  course  and  then  have  2  years'  teaching 
experience.  Accordingly  you  do  not  apply 
for  that  certificate  for  2  years  after.  I 
point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  not  to  fool  him- 
self on  that  one  because  I  proceeded  to  do 
it  myself. 

The  question  is  this— should  all  the  type  A 
students  take  the  regular  courses  instead  of 
the  summer  covurses?  Dean  Diltz's  sugges- 
tion to  me  was  this,  that  as  we  look  at 
Ontario,  with  its  population  now  approach- 
ing 6  million  and  growing  to  7,  8  and  10 
million  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  the 
answer  to  it  is  probably  a  combination  of 
these  4  lines  of  action  that  I  have  mentioned. 

I  make  this  proposal  to  you,  sir,  I  make  it 
to  this  House,  that  you  should  ask  Dean 
Diltz  to  come  and  meet  the  committee  on 
education,  so  he  can  be  asked  about  these 
matters.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better  than 
beating  around  in  the  dark  and  trying  to 
obtain  answers  to  questions  that  are  highly 
professional.  Now,  I  asked  the  Dean  about 
that  and  then,  with  fear  and  trembling,  I 
went  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
and  he  said  it  was  a  good  idea. 

I  came  here  today  with  the  suggestion  that 
this  matter  be  taken  out  of  the  ether. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  might  be  able  to  strike  out  one 
of  those  planks  in  his  platform  if  he  listens 
on  this  subject  to  the  top  men  in  Ontario  who 
can  tell  him,  in  a  dispassionate  way,  what 
is  being  done  and  what  should  be  done  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Will  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
suggest  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  read 
some  of  my  speeches  more  carefully,  because 
I  think  some  of  these  very  suggestions  were 
made,  not  with  respect  to  Dean  Diltz— in 
that  respect  I  certainly  do  agree.  However, 
there  is  one  question  he  cannot  ask  and  that 
is  the  very  question  he  proposes— what  about 
the  very  practical  fact  that  a  university  grad- 
uate finds  it  financially  embarrassing  to  attend 
at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  for  one 
year,  given  the  choice  of— 

The  question  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
is  simply  this,  what  is  this  government  pre- 
pared to  do  in  the  way  of  scholarships  to 
finance  that  student  at  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education  for  the  year  in  which  he  could 
be  engaged  in  industry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say  to  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  on  that  subject,  of  coiurse, 


that  he  is  not  confining  himself,  he  is  spread- 
ing himself  out  into  another  field,  which 
will  be  answered  later  when  we  come  to 
dealing  with  the  matters  which  are  before 
this  House. 

But  I  would  say  to  him  that  I  read  all  of 
his  speeches  very  carefully,  and  if  he  said 
any  of  the  things  that  I  have  suggested,  he 
so  concealed  them  with  doubt  and  ambiguity 
that  I  was  unable  to  understand  them,  and 
I  would  imagine  that  his  audiences  were 
affected  the  same  way. 

I  want  to  deal  very  briefly  here-I  always 
say  "very  briefly,"  but  often  I  am  drawn  out 
into  more  elaboration. 

I  would  like  to  deal  for  a  moment  with  the 
matter  of  unemployment,  a  very  serious 
matter. 

May  I  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  that  of  the  2.5  hours  he  devoted 
yesterday  to  the  consideration  of  this  very 
important  subject,  which  he  said  was  a  matter 
of  high  emergency  in  this  province,  and 
which  I  think  is  very  important,  he  devoted 
only  10  minutes  of  his  speech,  on  my  actual 
timing  with  my  chronometer,  to  that  subject? 
I  point  out  to  him  that  perhaps  the  Speaker 
-though  I  would  like  the  Speaker's  ruling 
to  have  been  otherwise— perhaps  Mr.  Speaker 
was  right  in  having  the  matter  held  over  until 
the  debate  on  the  Throne  speech. 

Here  is  about  the  situation,  here  is  the 
problem  as  I  see  it.  These  figures  refer  to 
"job  applicants"  at  the  national  employment 
services'  oflBces  for  these  years: 

In  January,  1954,  there  were  6.5  per  cent, 
of  the  working  force  and  in  February, 
March  and  April,  1954,  there  were  7.9  per 
cent,  8.1  per  cent,  and  8.5  per  cent, 
respectively. 

In  January,  1955,  the  "job  applicants"  figure 
was  7.7  per  cent,  followed  by  9.5  per  cent., 
9.4  per  cent,  and  9  per  cent. 

Now  if  we  go  to  1958,  we  find  this:  Janu- 
ary, 10.2  per  cent.— and  I  ask  hon.  members 
to  recollect  these  figures  for  1958-January, 
10.2  per  cent.;  February,  11.6  per  cent; 
March,  12  per  cent.;  April,  11.4  per  cent. 
In  January  of  this  year  it  is  10.6  per  cent. 
Now,  that  means  this,  that  the  8.5  per  cent, 
of  1954  meant  168,000  persons  applying  for 
a  job  or  for  other  jobs.  The  9  per  cent, 
in  1955  represented  181,000;  the  11  per 
cent,  of  last  April  meant  254,000  people 
and,  as  of  this  January,  the  10.6  per  cent, 
meant  there  were  237,729  out  of  work. 
I  think  that  puts  the  matter  into  perspective. 
The  question  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition asked  was  this:  What  is  being  done, 
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and  what  is  the  government's  policy,  in  con- 
nection with  those  matters? 

Now  let  me  give  him  the  answers: 

First  of  all,  in  November  of  1957— and  I 
want  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  to 
underscore  this— an  agreement  was  entered 
into  with  the  government  of  Canada,  an 
agreement  that  we  had  tried  to  get  for 
years  but  could  not  negotiate  with  those 
people  down  there.  They  had  all  sorts  of 
formulae  and  things  that  left  us  sitting  out 
on  a  limb  and  sitting  in  other  places,  and  left 
the  poor  unemployed  workers  sitting  without 
anything. 

We  made  a  far-reaching  deal  in  November 
two  years  ago,  which  enabled  us  to  treat 
unemployables  and  employables  in  exactly 
the  same  way,  and  the  government  of  Canada 
and  ourselves  stepped  in  and  paid  80  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  providing  relief 
assistance  for  those  people. 

In  this  way  we  gave  the  municipalities 
great  relief. 

Now,  I  say  to  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, mark  that  down  first  of  aU. 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  many  dollars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
member  about  that  when  we  come  to  the 
budget.  We  are  dealing  with  human  values, 
not  with  money. 

Now,  the  next  thing  I  want  to  refer  to 
relates  to  the  built-in  protections  that  this 
government  has  helped  to  bring  about.  I 
want  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  to 
tmderscore  that. 

This  government  in  December,  1950,  at 
the  federal-provincial  conference  pressed  for 
old-age  pensions  at  65,  and  I  say  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that,  resulting  from 
the  stimulus  that  Ontario  gave  to  the  then 
federal  government  in  giving  it  the  back- 
bone to  go  ahead  and  do  a  job,  we  got  it 
down  to  65  with  the  result  that  the  people 
of  this  province  are  getting  pensions  at  65. 

I  may  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition that  we  pioneered  pensions  for  disabled 
persons  and  today  mothers  in  this  province 
with  one  child,  I  think,  are  being  paid  up  to 
$120,  and  I  tliink  those  with  more  children 
are  getting  as  high  as  $180. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  that  compares 
with  other  places,  but  I  emphasize  that, 
compared  with  the  treatment  they  receive 
under  other  governments  it  is  wonderful 
indeed. 

What  else  happened? 


Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  admit  that  the  dollar  of  that 
day  would  buy  a  lot  more  than  a  dollar 
today  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  let  me  give  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  this,  let  me  give  him  this. 
I  will  answer  his  question.  Two  years  ago  at 
this  time,  what  were  the  old-age  pensions  in 
this  province?  Forty  dollars,  were  they  not? 
Well,  on  the  eve  of  an  election  that  generous 
government  down  there- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  "Six-buck  Harris." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  just  going  to  come  to 
that.  They  raised  it  by  $6.  This  govern- 
ment, with  those  who  think  like  us,  said  that 
was  objectionable,  and  today  it  is  $55. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I  was 
quite  interested  in  that  part  of  his  campaign 
for  leadership.  The  part  of  his  platform 
based  on  "Six-buck  Harris  rides  again— Six- 
buck  Harris  rides  again." 

Interjection  by  Mr.  Reaume. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  only  point  out  that 
he  comes  to  me  sometimes  and  says  he  is 
naive.  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that 
he  must  be  very  naive  to  come  and  ask  me 
and  say:  "Here,  what  is  this  government 
doing  to  assist  unemployment?" 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  tell  us. 

Hon.  Mr,  Frost:  I  have  been  telhng  the 
hon.  members.  I  would  say  this,  that  they 
ought  to  know,  because  I  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  that  he 
ought  to  know,  because  it  was  up  in  his  room 
that  these  signs  were  written. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Here  is  exactlv  what  I  said 
—that  this  govermnent  has  not  done  one  thmg 
in  aid  of  the  people  who  are  out  of  work— 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  plan  and  the  plan 
up  in  Ottawa  is  a  phony  plan,  it  was  then, 
and  it  is  now,  and  if  he  would  outhne— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  is  the  hon.  member 
referring  to? 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
unemployment  plan,  for  tlie  purpose  of  trying 
to  help  people  who  are  out  of  work.  He  has 
not  done  one  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  want  an  asser- 
tion. I  thought  that  my  hon.  friend  was  going 
to  ask  a  question.  I  thought  he  was  going 
to  come  with  the  sign  that  he  printed  him- 
self, that  "Six-buck  Harris  rides  again"— that 
is  what  I  thought  he  was  going  to  refer  to. 
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An  hon.  member:  Two-buck  Harris. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  elaborate  on  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
member  knew  that  he  was  on  the  wrong 
wicket.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  know 
it,  and  that  is  why  he  said:  "Six-buck  Harris 
rides  again."  I  would  say  that  that  is  part  of 
the  hon.  member's  campaign  and  there  is  no 
other  proof  necessary  for  me  to  produce. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  the  matter  of  privi- 
lege, I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows 
exactly  about  that  reference  to  "Six-buck 
Harris,"  and  I— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  with  deference  he 
knows  exactly,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  exactly 
fair  to  have  made  this  specific  reference  to 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  did  not  say- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  the  fact  is  that  he 

suggests    that   I    made   the    allegation   about 

"Six-buck  Harris." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  is  tlie  first  time  to  my 
knowledge  that  my  hon.  friend  dissociates 
himself  with  his  statement,  and  that  is  pretty 
nearly  a  year  ago.  Now,  sir- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter is  being  grossly  unfair. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
making  a  speech,  we  do  not  want  any  other 
interruptions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fi'ost:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  has 
been  done  to  build  in  provisions  to  take  care 
of  unemployment?  Substantial,  far-reaching 
things.  The  Throne  speech  says  this,  and 
I  think  I  have  given  the  details,  or  I  think 
the  details  were  given  by  our  Department  of 
Economics  to  the  hon.  members  opposite. 

In  addition,  quite  aside  from  the  winter 
works  projects  which  employ  several  thous- 
ands of  men— and  that  is  only  one  of  the 
facets  of  the  front  on  which  we  are  attacking 
this  problem— our  mighty  developmental  pro- 
gramme gave  employment  last  year— and  I 
expect  in  the  coming  year— to  more  than 
235,000  workers  in  this  province. 

And  if  they  want  to  find  the  evidence,  let 
them  go  and  look  aroimd  the  province  and 
see  what  is  being  done. 


An  hon.  member:  He  does  not  discuss  this 
line-up  at  the  Scott  mission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
those  things  are  very  deplorable,  and  I  must 
admit  that  I  do  not  like  them  any  better 
than  my  hon.  friend  does.  But  I  would  say 
this,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  the  methods  of  treating  this  problem 
now,  and  what  they  were  when  my  hon. 
friends  were  in  office. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  my 
hon.  friend  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver:  In  the  figure  of  235,000,  is  he 
including  such  people  as  highway  employees 
or  employees  of  Hydro,  school  teachers? 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:    No,   no,   no.     Our   civil 

servants  are  all  out- 
Mr.    Oliver:     What    is    the    hon.    Prime 

Minister  including  in  the  figure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Well,   I  would   say  this, 
tliat  our  works  projects  are  employing  people 
in  industry,  and  on  our  highways  and  roads 
and  so  on;  through  the  expenditure  of  huge 
capital    sums,    we    are    providing    work    for 
235,000  people  in  this  province- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:   Municipal— 
Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Beg  pardon? 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Municipal  oflBcials. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  anything  that  the 
government  subsidizes. 

An  hon.  member:  That  takes  in  everybody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friends  that  I  am  not  talking  about  the  great 
civil  service  force,  the  permanent  employees, 
nor  the  permanent  employees  of  the  muni- 
cipalities, or  of  the  boards  and  commissions 
of  this  province  which  my  hon.  friend  berates 
at  such  great  length.  I  shall  delay  the  bal- 
ance of  the  answer  to  that  question  until  I 
make  my  conclusion. 

Now,  may  I  refer  to  my  hon.  friend's 
reference  to  The  Municipal  Act,  to  the 
Baldwin  Act.  He  would  lead  this  House  to 
believe  that  The  Municipal  Act  of  today  is 
like  the  Baldwin  Act  of  1849. 

It  hardly  bears  the  slightest  resemblance 
to  that  Act,  but  of  coiurse  that  is  where  its 
origin  came. 

The  Municipal  Act  of  today  is,  of  course, 
a  totally  different  Act,  and  may  I  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  I  do  not  like  him  to  be  naive,  I 
do  not  like  to  see  him  taken  down  the  garden 
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path.  I  like  him  to  know  really  what  the  facts 
of  life  are.    May  I  point  this  out  to  him. 

Municipal  government  is  a  branch  of  pro- 
vincial government  and  it  is  a  grave  error  to 
say  that  we  can  segregate  things  that  are 
purely  municipal  and  things  that  are  purely 
provincial. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason,  that  you  have  to 
have  a  municipal  administration  for  many 
services. 

Now,  the  point  we  have  long  ago  recog- 
nized is  this— and  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend 
that  at  one  time  I  referred  to  some  of  his 
hon.  colleagues  over  there  as  being  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle.  Now,  I  would  not  want  him  to 
be  like  that,  I  would  like  him  to  know  really 
what  is  going  on. 

So  I  suggest  that  he  should  get  The  Muni- 
cipal Unconditional  Grants  Act  which  leaves 
the  administration  of  justice,  the  adminis- 
tration of  certain  welfare  matters— a  good 
many  welfare  matters— at  the  level  that  they 
can  be  properly  taken  care  of  and  admin- 
istered. But  the  unconditional  grant  gives 
them  the  money  with  which  to  do  the  job. 

I  point  out  that  so  great  has  been  the 
extent  to  which  this  government  has  helped 
the  municipalities  that  the  $18  million  of 
my  first  budget  in  1944  had  grown  last  year 
to  $265  million— 40  cents  of  every  tax  dollar 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  should 
refresh  his  mind  and  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
help  him  in  connection  with  the  mighty 
municipal  works  assistance  that  has  been  pro- 
vided by  this  government.    Sir,  I  hurry  along. 

In  the  matter  of  natural  gas  and  its  dis- 
tribution, there  are  many  things  that  I  would 
like  to  say  but  I  do  not  propose  to  say  them 
at  this  time. 

One  is  the  matter  of  the  distribution  of  gas 
as  a  public  utility.  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
that.  I  should  like  to  tell  this  House  about 
the  problem  of  gas  formulae  and  reducing 
them  into  a  codified  form. 

At  present  gas  formulae  are  in  the  form  of 
precedents  which  go  back  for  40  or  50  years. 
It  is  a  subject  in  itself. 

The  other  matter  that  I  should  like  to 
comment  on,  however,  is  one  which  my  hon. 
friend  has  mentioned  in  connection  with 
explosions,  injuries  and  loss  of  life.  I  should 
like  to  deal  with  that  very  succinctly.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  codes  in  effect  both 
for  distribution  and  the  use  of  gas  indoors. 
We  have  some  codes  in  effect  and  those  codes 
are  now  under  continual  review. 

The  fire  marshal  and  his  men  were  sitting 
with  me  the  other  day.   There  is  a  joint  com- 


mittee of  the  fuel  board  and  the  fire  marshal 
dealing  with  that  matter,  and  a  large  number 
of  amendments  have  been  proposed.  There 
no  doubt  will  be  a  large  number  of  amend- 
ments over  the  years,  as  experience  indicates. 

I  want  my  hon.  friends  to  get  things  in 
perspective.  It  is  well  to  see  what  the  prob- 
lem is  that  we  are  tackling  first  of  all.  In 
Ontario  in  1956,  we  had  23,666  fires,  and 
in  1957  we  had  24,964  fires  with  very  high 
property  damages.  These  amounted  to  $43 
million  in  the  latter  year  and  $29  million  in 
1956. 

Among  these  were  fires  caused  by  elec- 
tricity, numbering  2,577  in  1956  and  2,993 
in  1957.  I  asked  the  fire  marshal  about  this, 
and  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  are  also 
quite  at  liberty  to  ask  him  about  it. 

I  will  give  my  hon.  friends  the  breakdown 
of  the  number  of  services  in  Ontario,  and 
they  are  very  much  larger  than  most  hon. 
members  would  expect.  Gas  fires  to  date 
have  been  so  small  in  their  incidence  that  the 
fire  marshal's  department  and  the  fire  under- 
writers have  not  kept  a  breakdown  of  them. 
But  from  this  time  on  records  will  be  kept. 
As  I  have  said,  gas  fires  are  very,  very  few 
in  number. 

What  are  the  facts?  Arising  out  of  these 
fires  in  Ontario  and  explosions  of  that  sort, 
we  have  this: 

The  number  of  fatalities  from  fire  in  1958 
in  Ontario  was  174;  of  these  148  of  them 
were  in  homes.  In  other  types  of  buildings, 
there  were  26.  From  natural  gas  the  deatlis 
were  7. 

In  short,  out  of  174  deaths  from  fires  in 
Ontario,  7  were  from  natural  gas  explosions, 
and  3  were  from  electricity.  The  number  of 
fire  fatalities  in  1957  was  213;  148  were  in 
homes,  50  were  in  other  types  of  buildings; 
1  was  from  natural  gas  and  11  were  from 
electricity. 

In  the  previous  years,  1956  back  to  1953, 
natural  gas  deaths  were  2,  3,  2,  and  3,  while 
electrical  deaths  were  4,  2,  9,  and  4. 

Hon.  members  opposite  may  say  that  if  a 
person  gets  killed  or  injured  by  gas,  it  is 
not  much  consolation  that  175  people  died 
some  otlier  way.  But  I  think  that,  in  dealing 
with  this  problem,  it  is  very  well  to  keep  it 
in  perspective. 

I  was  Minister  of  Mines  once  myself,  and 
for  6  years  I  administered  the  natural  gas 
end  of  things  in  southwestern  Ontario.  It  is 
a  very  large  industry  indeed. 

In  1946,  and  that  was  during  my  time  as 
Minister  of  Mines,  the  number  of  people  in 
Ontario    who    used    gas    was    no    less    than 
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379,107.  Today,  even  with  the  coming  of 
gas  from  the  west,  the  total  is  421,707,  a 
difference  of  only  40,000  or  35,000  from  the 
days  of  1946.  Therefore  we  are  dealing  with 
substantially  the  same  situation. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1958  those  using 
iiatural  gas  numbered  380,000;  there  are 
41,000  using  manufactured  gas  and  there 
are  more  casualties  through  manufactured 
gas  than  from  natural  gas,  even  with  a  total 
of  421,000  today. 

I  would  like  very  briefly  to  analyze  the 
fatalities  that  have  occurred.  1  shall  take  the 
year  1956.  Here  is  one  person  in  Hamilton 
who  died  of  burns  because  her  plastic  apron 
caught  fire.  Now,  may  I  point  out  that  there 
is  no  regulation  tliat  can  ever  meet  that 
situation.     I  mean  that  is  human  frailty. 

Here  is  another  casualty  the  same  year  in 
Toronto,  clothing  caught  fire  at  a  gas  stove. 
In  that  year  the  two  other  fatalities  were 
caused  by  manufactured  gas,  explosion  of 
propane  gas  in  the  canal  lock.  How  that 
would  happen  I  do  not  know.  The  fourth 
casualty  was  the  case  of  a  dressing  gown 
that  caught  fire  in  a  farm  home.  Now  those 
are  the  4  in  1956. 

In  1957,  a  gas  explosion  in  Tillsonburg 
destroyed  a  home  and  it  was  believed  to  be 
from  a  gas  stove.  That  was  the  only  natural 
gas  death  that  year.  There  was  an  explosion 
from  a  propane  leakage.  An  unfortunate 
person  had  left  a  gas  burner  open  and  was 
asphyxiated.  A  propane  gas  stove  exploded 
in  a  trailer  and  blew  it  up,  and  at  Kingston 
a  gas  tank  exploded.  There  was  only  one 
natural  gas  explosion  in  1957. 

For  1958,  I  think  I  can  give  the  experience. 
In  Howard  township  there  was  a  gas  explo- 
sion caused  by  frost  breaking  off  a  service 
pipe  outside.  The  result  was  that  gas  seeped 
into  the  house  and  there  was  an  explosion. 

In  York  township  there  was  a  gas  explo- 
sion from  a  broken  gas  main  with  gas  seep- 
age. Then  in  Hamilton  there  was  a  gas 
explosion  as  a  result  of  gas  jets  being  left 
open  sometime  before   lighting. 

Among  the  first  3  of  tliose  were  ones  which 
had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  any  possible 
regulations  at  all. 

In  1958,  the  3  cases  were  those  of  Mr. 
Anderson  at  Ottawa  and  the  unfortunate 
Skinner  family— Gregory  and  Patricia— who 
were  killed  at  Palermo  under  circumstances 
that  are  very  well  known.  That  was  investi- 
gated by  a  coroner's  jury. 

The  other  case  occiured  at  St.  Catharines 
where  an  unfortunate  elderly  person,  80  years 


of  age,  fell  across  a  gas  stove  and  her  cloth- 
ing was  ignited. 

So  we  have  3  cases  there,  and  I  am  not 
minimizing  their  importance.  But  I  point  out 
that  the  fatalities  and  injuries  in  natural  gas 
are  a  very  low  percentage  as  compared  with 
some  of  the  other  accidents  that  we  have  in 
this  province,  which  we  more  or  less  take 
for  granted,  but  should  not. 

There  were  3  other  cases  caused  by  manu- 
factured gas.  Manufactured  gas,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  and  propane  stoves  and  that  sort  of 
thing  have  a  higher  accident  rate  tlian  the 
other.  Fires  spread  from  an  acetylene  tank, 
and  from  explosions  in  an  acetylene  tank  and 
in  a  gas  heater. 

That  is  the  situation.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  these  accidents  have  occurred.  I  say  to 
my  hon.  friends,  that  the  natural  gas  distribu- 
tion industry  has  a  record  which  is  among  the 
very  best  records  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  would  say  that  great  steps  are  being 
taken  to  strengthen  the  code.  I  think  at  the 
present  time  in  Ontario  that  we  have  the 
best  code  in  force  anywhere.  They  will  be 
very  much  improved  with  the  study  that  we 
have  brought  to  this  matter  in  the  last  few 
months. 

In  hurrying  along,  in  federal-provincial 
relations,  I— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  permit  just  one  question 
before  he  goes  onto  the  next  subject? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  this.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  gas  installations,  is  it  not  true  that 
if  an  error  in  installation  occurs,  an  explosion 
is  bound  to  follow  at  some  indefinite  time? 
Therefore,  is  it  not  true  that  inspection 
is  all-important?  I  refer  to  the  inspection 
and  the  manner  of  inspection.  The  code 
itself  is  of  no  direct  significance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  of  course,  installation 
is  highly  important.  I  think  that  the  installa- 
tions have  been  done  properly  and  methods 
are  being  constantly  improved,  and  I  can 
assure  my  hon.  friend  that  I  have  sat  with  the 
gas  companies  and  their  representatives,  and 
have  discussed  these  problems.  I  think  that 
our  installations  will  be  second  to  none 
anywhere. 

If  we  go  back  with  all  of  these  400,000 
services  in  the  province  through  the  years, 
as  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan) 
has  said  we  will  find  that  the  number  of 
accidents  is  almost  infinitesimal. 
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In  connection  with  federal-provincial  rela- 
tions, I  wish  to  state  that  I  am  not  retreating 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  position  that 
I  took,  none  whatever.  The  present  arrange- 
ments that  are  carried  on  at  Ottawa  and 
were  instituted  by  the  friends  of  my  hon. 
friend,  were  um-ealistic  and  were  unjust  to 
this  province  and  to  the  other  provinces.  I 
do  not  retreat  one-quarter  of  an  inch  from 
the  position  we  took  before. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
going  to  push  ahead? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  this  government 
always  pushes  ahead.  I  said  $100  million  a 
short  time  ago,  and  I  say  it  is  more  than  that 
today  because  one  has  to  take  into  account  the 
inflationary  effects  that  are  evident  on  this 
continent. 

Secondly,  I  am  quite  prepared  this  year  to 
accept  the  additional  3  per  cent,  on  personal 
income  tax  which  will,  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasiurer,  produce  more  money 
because  of  the  activities  of  this  government 
in  promoting  prosperity  in  this  province. 

I  would  say  that  I  am  looking  for  a  logical, 
decent  and  early  settlement  of  this  problem, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  very  first  thing  that 
should  be  done  and  I  have  pressed  this.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  myself  had  very  much  to 
do  with  the  organization  and  institution  of 
the  co-ordinating  committee  of  ministry  and 
the  continuing  committee  on  fiscal  and 
economic  matters. 

I  would  refer  the  hon.  members  to  the  past 
records  of  the  provincial  conferences,  and  I 
think  that  is  the  proper  place  at  which  those 
studies  should  be  instituted  and  brought  about 
with  a  view  to  obtaining— in  the  words  of  His 
Honour— a  realistic,  enduring  and  just  settie- 
ment  of  this  problem  between  the  provinces 
and  tlie  federal  government. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  no  people  so  well 
qualified  for  that  job  as  ourselves,  because  I 
think  we  have  brought  much  order  out  of 
chaos  by  treating  our  other  partners  in 
Confederation  in  a  decent  understanding  way. 

I  will  deal  with  that  at  far  greater  length 
later.  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  submit 
myself  to  the  most  extensive  cross-examina- 
tions on  the  part  of  my  hon.  friends  opposite 
at  any  time. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  advise  us  as  to  exactly 
what  this  new  committee  is?  How  does  it 
differ  from  the  committee  that  has  been  in 
existence? 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  the  committee  that 
was  devised  by  ourselves,  a  continuing  coi»- 
mittee  with  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
good  friends  like  my  hon.  Provincial  Treasvurer 
here,  who  will  well  represent  Ontario. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  has  been  that  way  for 
years  and  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why,  it  is  only  recently, 
I  think  in  1955  or  something  of  that  nature, 
that  we  created  the  continuing  committee. 
My  hon.  friend  had  better  waken  up,  he  had 
better  get  in  good  company.  He  should  not 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  gloom  and  doom. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  is  not  a  new 
committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  know,  but  we  do 
not  have  to  take  everything  that  is  new.  Some 
of  the  old  tilings  that  we  have,  even  if  one 
counts  something  in  1955  old,  surely  they 
are  as  good  today. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  government  down  there  is 

already  broke. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  well,  the  hon.  member 
does  not  know  anything  about  the  prosperity 
that  is  going  to  come  about  in  1959  by  reason 
of  the- 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Does  the 
hon.  member  not  want  us  to  ask  for  the 
money? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Surely.  But  this  govern- 
ment is  not  asking  for  the  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  certainly  am  asking,  I 
am  asking  right  now.  I  say  this,  that  we  want 
a  realistic  deal  and  we  want  the  amount  that 
is  justly  due  to  us— I  would  say  at  least  $100 
milhon— and  added  to  that  the  cost  of  hving 
escalator  in  the  meantime. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much 
money  does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  expect 
in  this  current  fiscal  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  beg  his  pardon? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  much  additional 
money  does  he  expect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  good  friendly  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  will  give  the  full  parti- 
culars of  that  when  the  budget  is  brought 
down. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
knows  as  well  as  I  that  it  will  not  be  $20 
million,  and  he  knows  as  well  as  I  do  that  it 
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will  not  be  more  than  $20  million  in  the  next 
two  or  three  fiscal  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Whatever  we  get  will  be 
$20  million  more  than  the  people  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  gave  us. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  that  not  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said  two  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
dealing  with  a  different  situation.  May  I  say 
to  the  hon,  members,  I  want  to  address 
myself  for  a  short  time  to  the  plans  of  the 
future. 

Now,  I  was  going  to  say  some  words  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Essex  North,  but  as  usual 
at  the  critical  time  he  had  to  "vamoose,"  so  I 
cannot  say  it  to  him,  so  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  might  pass  it  on  to  him. 

Concerning  the  future  of  Ontario,  I  would 
like  to  address  myself  to  some  of  the  very 
depressed  remarks  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  yesterday,  who  asked  what  we 
were  doing  about  this  and  what  we  were 
doing  about  that,  and  so  on: 

I  give  him  that  very  old,  oft-repeated 
injunction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral:  "To  see  the  works  that  are 
being  done,  look  about  you." 

I  ask  him  to  do  this  in  his  travels  around 
the  province— if  he  would  look  about  him 
and  see  the  mighty  works  that  this  govern- 
ment is  doing  and  get  away  from  that 
depressed  attitude  he  would,  I  think,  do  a 
very  great  deal  better. 

I  want  to  give  him  these  facts:  What  do 
we  have  here  in  this  province?  What  does 
this  Throne  speech  deal  with? 

I  come  to  some  points  that  were  drawn 
to  my  attention  by  my  good  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  Peel,  a  grand  person  who 
is  vigorous  in  his  outlook  and  thinks  about 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  province. 

First  of  all,  what  have  we  done?  After 
years  of  talk,  in  1959  Her  Majesty  will  come 
to  Ontario  to  christen,  in  efiFect,  the  lake 
ports  of  Ontario  as  ocean  ports  open  to  the 
shipping  of  the  world,  done  by  the  fact  that 
this  government  spearheaded  that  develop- 
ment and  brought  it  about. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  did  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  have  to  do  with  the  canal? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  hon.  friends  opposite 
are  living  in  the  past,  they  are  Uving  in  doubt 
and  in  gloom  and  so  on. 


I  want  to  give  them  something  else.  On 
the  other  end  of  things  there  is,  and  I  reduce 
this  to  writing  so  that  there  will  not  be  any 
misunderstanding  about  it,  so  that  when  this 
is  accomplished  I  will  be  able  to  say  "I  told 
you  so." 

The  possibility  of  development  of  our 
resource-rich  northern  Ontario,  and  its  con- 
nection through  Moosonee  and  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  with  vast  northern  terri- 
tories and  polar  regions,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Throne  speech.  And  it  is  full  of  possibilities 
for  development,  business  and  population. 

Henry  Hudson  some  3  centuries  ago  said 
there  was  wealth  for  those  who  would  adven- 
ture into  the  bay.  That  is  what  he  said, 
"adventure  into  the  bay."  I  may  say  that 
they  marooned  poor  old  Henry  in  those  days, 
in  a  rowboat  or  something  of  the  sort,  and  he 
disappeared.  But  he  was  a  man  of  vision. 
So  I  say  to  the  hon.  members  opposite,  let 
them  not  start  talking  about  that  22  years. 

Now  that  was  true.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  has  thwarted  the  development  of  the 
great  bay  is  the  fact  that  transportation 
around  the  northern  portion  of  Canada  is 
highly  hazardous,  which  is  indicated  by  the 
sinking  the  other  day  of  the  Danish  ship. 

Our  thinking  is  of  transportation  to  the 
south,  a  direct  connection  between  the  bay 
and  the  northern  polar  regions  which  are 
becoming  of  great  value  to  northern  Ontario 
and  to  industrial  Canada. 

It  is  just  as  simple  as  this: 

A  ship  sailing  north,  at  any  time  of  the 
year  in  which  sailing  is  possible,  runs  into 
increasing  ice  conditions  and  the  hazards  of 
the  Baffin  straits.  A  ship  sailing  south  is 
constantly  coming  into  better  and  warmer 
weather. 

Moosonee  is  really  not  in  the  north  at  all, 
and  I  say  that  with  all  apologies  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Cochrane  North  and  those  from 
northern  Ontario.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
south  of  Regina,  south  of  Edmonton  and 
many  of  the  other  great  cities  of  Canada. 
It  is  connected  with  the  heartland  of  Ontario 
by  a  fine  railroad,  I  may  say,  with  a  fine 
railway  that  was  pretty  well  closed  up  by  the 
hon.  members  opposite  when  they  were  in 
o£Bce,  but  now  a  fine  railway. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  built  long  before  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  came. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  of  course,  that  is 
right,  but  the  hon.  member  and  his  col- 
leagues closed  it  up  in  1934,  in  those  days 
of    great    depression    when    they    were    in 
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office.  But  it  is  i-unning  now  and  in  great 
shape,  and  I  would  like  to  take  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  up  to  look  at  it. 

There  is  a  great  hospital  at  Moosonee,  a 
potential  port,  and  there  is  going  to  be  an 
airfield  and  another  airforce  installation.  What 
an  asset  Moosonee  is  to  northern  Ontario 
and  to  industrial  Canada!  Old  Henry  Hudson 
was  right.  We  have  a  water  route  to  the 
farthest  north  which  does  not  cost  us  a  cent 
to  maintain.  All  that  is  required  is  ships  and 
navigation. 

What  is  not  known  about  Hudson  Bay  and 
James  Bay  would  fill  volumes. 

In  Canada  we  have  neglected  that  asset 
for  years.  I  say  this  hoping  that  the  people 
at  Ottawa  will  hear  it  and  will  hearken  to  a 
great  possibility  for  this  country,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will. 

Many  of  the  reports  we  have  been  looking 
at  concerning  navigation  conditions  and  the 
southern  portion  of  the  bay  are  nearly  50 
years  old.  It  is  our  belief  that  port  facilities 
at  Moosonee  can  be  installed  fairly  cheaply. 

In  tlie  meantime,  in  our  drilling  operations, 
we  have  run  across  gravel  at  the  bottom  of 
the  river  which  could  possibly  provide,  very 
cheaply,  that  essential  construction  material. 
As  hon.  members  know,  gravel  is  one  of  the 
things  lacking  in  that  country. 

In  the  meantime  also,  Hydro  is  erecting 
a  very  large  installation  at  Otter  Rapids, 
about  75  miles  south  of  Moosonee,  and  the 
trans-Canada  pipe  line  runs  through  the 
Cochrane  vicinity,  which  makes  it  very  easy 
to  run  natural  gas  connections  to  Moosonee 
which  would  permit  processing  at  that  point 
as  business  develops.  These  are  two  possi- 
bilities that  were  not  in  the  picture  at  all  a 
short  time  ago. 

The  government  is  looking  at  this  develop- 
ment. My  hon.  friend's  references  to  northern 
Ontario  should  not  leave  out  of  account  the 
vast  plans  we  have  for  that  great  empire  of 
wealth. 

The  government  is  looking  at  the  potential 
of  the  Great  Lakes  system.  As  the  Throne 
speech  says,  all  of  the  lake  ports  become 
potential  ocean  ports.  The  availability  of 
these  ports  to  northern  Ontario  reduces  traffic 
and  makes  their  products  and  assets  more 
available  to  world  markets. 

With  the  Moosonee  development,  the 
government  has  been  looking  at  the  practic- 
ability of  extending  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway  from  North  Bay  to  Georgian  Bay 
somewhere  around  Parry  Sound,  which  would 
give   a  direct  rail  connection  from  a   Great 


Lakes  ocean  port,  at  that  point,  to  the  tide- 
water point  at  Moosonee. 

By  reason  now  of  the  availability  of  natural 
gas,  the  processing  of  our  great  natural 
resources  may  take  place  in  northern  Ontario. 
This  will  very  greatly  enhance  the  services  of 
our  own  railway,  which  will  be  available  at 
both  ends  of  that  line. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  in  talking 
about  northern  Ontario,  there  is  nothing  that 
will  affect  the  future  of  northern  Ontario  more 
than  the  fact  that  this  goverrmient  insisted 
on  the  natural  gas  lines  being  run  through 
Canada  instead  of  through  the  United  States. 

Concerning  the  Great  Lakes,  we  are  look- 
ing at  the  great  potentials  of  such  places  as 
Little  Ciurent,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Michipicoten 
Harbour,  and  the  Lakehead,  Fort  William  and 
Port  Arthur,  where  I  may  say,  sir,  as  my  hon. 
friends  here  know,  a  contract  is  being  let  for 
about  $6  million  to  start  on  the  lake  port,  so 
I  would  say  that  that  is  the  first  instalment 
of  the  $100  million  he  seeks.  The  other 
fellows  are  still  looking  for  the  money  and 
we  go  ahead  and  do  the  job. 

The  government  has  already  made  repre- 
sentations to  Ottawa  concerning  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur,  and  I  have  referred  to  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions and  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William 
have   already   been   engaged   on   that  work. 

We  are  hurrying  along  with  these  projects 
involving  skyways  at  St.  Catharines,  at 
Welland,  at  JPort  Colborne,  and  a  causeway 
at  Fort  Frances  which  is  already  being 
constructed. 

Today  I  sent  our  representative  to  Ottawa 
to  work  out  the  technicalities  in  connection 
with  new  bridges  at  Queenston  and  Sault  Ste. 
Marie— I  point  that  out  to  my  good  hon. 
friend  from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mr.  Lyons)  — 
at  Fort  Frances,  at  Rainy  River,  all  of  them 
calculated  to  better  the  future  of  this  prov- 
ince and  make  it  so  that  the  wealth  of  this 
province  increases  from  that  source  by  reason- 
able and  proper  taxation.  From  tolls  we  will 
obtain  a  lot  of  the  money  to  do  a  lot  of  the 
other  things  which  are  in  the  planning  stage. 

May  I  refer  to  power  resources.  I  do  not 
propose  at  this  time  to  speak  about  The  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  related  matters.  I 
could  refer  to  the  great  power  resources  of 
this  province  and  what  is  being  done  to 
develop  them,  but  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  do  this. 

We  propose  to  lay  before  the  Legislature 
at  this  time  the  proposals  for  a  parks  system 
which  will  preserve  in  perpetuity  great  areas 
of  this  province  for  our  citizens,  and  for  the 
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boys  and  girls,  and  also  to  provide  an  attrac- 
tion for  the  milUons  of  visitors  and  potential 
visitors  who  come  from  the  states  to  the  south. 

Developments  on  every  hand  could  be 
elaborated  on  if  time  permitted. 

The  great  wilderness  areas  that  are  to  be 
set  aside  in  perpetuity  oflFer  opportunities  for 
the  development  of  our  forests  right  here  in 
southern  Ontario,  and  for  the  perpetuation  of 
our  wildlife  resources  as  never  before. 

Hospital  insurance,  talked  of  for  40  years, 
today  on  this  day  in  February  is  a  fact. 
Nearly  5.5  million  people  are  covered  by  that 
great  insurance  plan  which  my  hon.  friends 
doubted. 

They  said  that  I  introduced  it  at  the 
federal-provincial  conference  in  1955  as  a 
political  gesture.  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
that,  because  they  have  engaged  in  politics 
for  so  long,  and  they  have  made  promises  to 
the  people  for  so  long  that  they  had  no 
intention  of  fulfilling,  that  they  cannot  recog- 
nize there  is  honest  intent  on  the  part  of  this 
government  to  carry  its  policies  out. 

Four  years  ago,  in  1955,  we  introduced  it; 
today  I  can  stand  here  and  say,  sir,  it  is  a 
fact,  it  is  done. 

We  propose  a  great  new  approach  to 
mental  health.  My  good  friend  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  and  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  will  be  explaining  an 
entirely  new  approach,  and  a  new  deal,  in 
our  mental  health  problem.  This  will,  I 
think,  place  us  in  a  position  here  in  Ontario 
that  will  enable  us  to  lead  the  world. 

I  will  not  deal  with  financial  matters, 
because  my  friend  the  hon.  member  for  Peel 
asked  me  not  to  deal  in  millions  of  dollars, 
and  I  am  obeying  his  injunctions  at  this  time. 
But  we  are  making  provision  for  increased 
grants,  if  I  can  put  it  that  way,  for  our 
schools  and  increased  unconditional  grants 
and  subsidies  for  our  municipalities. 

As  a  new  deal  for  our  farmers,  there  will 
be  a  great  advance  in  farm  marketing  which 
will  be  explained  as  time  goes  on. 

While  they  are  quarrelling  about  racial 
integration  and  other  things  in  other  states 
and  countries  we  are  bringing  into  effect 
a  new  deal  for  our  Indian  population.  This 
will  please  my  good  friend  from  Simcoe. 

I  would  say  this,  our  objective  is  to  main- 
tain all  of  tlieir  treaty  rights.  I  would  increase 
their  treaty  rights,  I  would  give  them  more. 

We  will  give  them  every  opportunity  in 
this  great  land  of  ours,  and  I  would  call 
that    a    practical    application    of    our    great 


advances  in  the  matter  of  freedom  from 
discrimination  in  this  province. 

Here  we  recognize  no  difference  on 
grounds  of  race,  colour  or  creed,  and  that 
is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be. 

A  new  approach  in  the  matter  of  reform 
institutions  is  coming  into  effect.  I  think  my 
hon.  friend  from  York  South  will  admit  that 
this  government,  in  supporting  and  advocat- 
ing the  recommendations  of  the  Fauteux 
commission  and  urging  their  implementation, 
has  taken  one  of  the  greatest  steps  in  the 
treatment  of  offenders  of  that  sort  that  has 
ever  occurred  in  the  history  of  this  country, 
and  I  think  he  will  admit  that  when  the  time 


Mr.  Nixon:  When  will  that  be  imple- 
mented? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Right  now.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  estimate  is  this,  that  to  obtain  a 
full  implementation  is  a  matter  of  about  3 
years. 

This  is  extremely  far-reaching,  but  it  puts 
us  in  the  position  where  matters  of  penal 
treatment,  in  its  accepted  sense,  will  no 
longer  apply  except  in  the  case  of  a  person  or 
the  young  offender,  or  the  offender  who  is 
totally  incorrigible,  and  I  think  that  we 
would  retain  the  Millbrook  institution  for 
that  purpose.  But  we  plan  to  have  oiur 
institutions  open  institutions.  I  learn  from 
the  hon.  Ministers  concerned  that  they  plan 
a  school  up  in  the  vicinity  of  Lindsay,  and  it 
is  going  to  be  an  open  institution,  and  I  think 
an  institution  that  our  people  will  be  very 
proud  of  indeed. 

Mr.  Nixon:  When  will  Ottawa  take  over 
all  the  prisoners  with  more  than  6  months' 
sentence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  of  course,  the  hon. 
member  recognizes  that  this  is  a  problem, 
but  I  think  it  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  and  by  the 
hon.    Attorney-General    (Mr.    Roberts). 

Negotiations  have  been  carried  on  by  3 
hon.  Ministers  from  here,  and  they  will  be 
explained.  But  the  process  starts  immediately. 

Now,  if  I  may,  I  shall  mention  the  adoption 
of  practical  safety  measures  on  our  highways; 
the  new  approach  and  the  development  of 
our  resources  in  our  civil  service,  which  I 
think  are  all  matters  of  very  far  reaching 
importance  indeed.  In  conclusion  just  let 
me  say  this:  that  after  all— and  my  good  hon. 
friend  from  Peel  was  quite  right  in  this— as 
a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  have  done  is  better 
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assessed  in  the  matter  of  men  and  women  and 
children. 

Now,  he  is  an  old  veteran,  and  he  has  been 
around  this  province,  and  that  is  the  thing 
that  he  has  mentioned.  I  will  not  elab- 
orate on  what  we  have  done  for  the  aged 
and  the  blind  and  the  infirm  and  the  widows 
and  children,  which  indeed  is  very  far 
reaching.  I  will  not  elaborate  further  on 
the  fact  that  we  have  brought  to  the  children 
of  this  province  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity. Those  things  are  brought  into  being 
by  the  increase  of  our  grants  from  a  small 
sum  to  a  very  large  sum— from  the  snow- 
plowing  of  roads,  from  the  building  of  roads, 
and  the  increase  in  the  standard  of  living. 

Going  back,  of  course,  further  than  the  life- 
time of  this  government,  the  life  span  of  men 
and  women  has  increased  from  something  less 
than  50  years  to  something  over  70  years  at 
the  present  time. 

I  would  say  the  things  that  are  benefiting 
life  are  simple  things  such  as  refrigerators. 
In  my  own  riding,  it  was  only  a  very  few 
years  ago  that  when  you  went  north  of 
Fenelon  Falls  you  never  saw  an  electric 
light.  You  did  not  see  appliances  and 
machines  run  by  electricity. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  was  in  a  store  in 
a  place  that  used  to  be  backwoods— and  I 
can  assure  the  hon.  members  that  I  have 
those  places  in  my  area— and  I  went  in  there 
and  I  saw  in  that  store  the  same  type  of 
refrigerator  that  we  see  in  modem  stores— 
in  that  refrigerator  was  food  from  every  place 
—fish,  all  sorts  of  meat  and  supphes  of  that 
kind— in  a  country  where  the  people  used 
to  live  in  the  winter  time  on  potatoes  and 
pork  and  beans  and  staples  of  that  sort. 

Fresh  fruit  juices- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Good  feed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mmmm?  Good  feed,  but  I 
would  say  to  you,  sir,  in  these  days  these 
improvements  have  added  to  the  health  of 
our  people.  I  went  twice  this  year  to  Mooso- 
nee.  I  remember  the  first  time  I  went  up 
there  way  back  in  1944— the  primitive  con- 
ditions were  very  noticeable.  Now  conditions 
in  that  com-munity  are  much  improved  and 
that  is  indicative  of  this  province.  Electric 
power  in  rural  areas  has  been  a  great  invest- 
ment—investment of  about  $100  million  of 
the  taxpayers'  money  has  provided  for  the 
extension  of  electricity  and  all  of  its  bless- 
ings to  the  rural  people  of  this  province. 

May  I  say,  sir,  that  as  I  drive  across  the 
province,  in  these  days  when  the  leaves  are 


oflF  the  trees  and  see  the  lights  twinkling  far 
across    the   countryside- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Christmas  poetry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —is  indeed  a  pleasant 
indication  of  the  blessings  this  government 
has  brought  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Some  people  can  hardly  understand  this 
feeling.  But  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact 
that  I  come  from  an  area  that  is  partly  old 
rock-ribbed  Ontario,  rural  Ontario,  and  partly 
industrial  in  the  town  in  which  I  live.  But 
the  pioneer  reaches  of  that  area  run  up  to 
the  height  of  land  and  then  over  into  the 
Ottawa  valley— a  wonderful  country  I  can 
assure  you— a  very  wonderful  country,  and  I 
can  understand  it. 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  the  people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  and  they  are  wonder- 
ful people,  they  are  great  people.  I  have 
often  mentioned  this  but  it  recurs,  and  so  I 
mention  it  again  at  this  time. 

A  person  can  hardly  understand  the  feel- 
ing of  a  woman  who  will  say  this  to  you: 
"Say,  Mr.  Frost,  the  lights  came  on  in  my 
place  yesterday,  and  I  was  so  overcome  with 
seeing  them.  I  have  lived  my  whole  life  with 
oil  lamps  and  lighting  of  that  sort,  and  I  was 
so  overcome  with  the  effect  of  seeing  elec- 
tricity in  my  home  that  I  left  the  lights  on 
all  night  and  looked  at  them." 

Although  it  is  not  understood  by  so  many 
of  our  people,  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friends  that  that  is  the  work  of  this 
government. 

Indeed,  you  do  not  add  up  this  whole 
programme  in  great  columns  of  figures  and 
bricks  and  mortar,  but  rather  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  men  and  women  of  this  province 
far  and  wide,  and  that,  sir,  I  think,  is  the 
reason  that  the  government  this  year  had 
6  fine  young  men  returned  to  office  to  carry 
on  that  programme.  I  was  given  the  privilege 
of  introducing  those  young  men  to  this  House 
on  the  second  day  of  this  session.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  debate, 
I  want  at  the  outset  to  join  forces  with  others 
who  have  expressed  their  best  wishes  and 
congratulations  to  you,  and  to  your  work  as 
Speaker  of  this  Legislature. 

I  want  also  to  extend  congratulations  to 
all  of  the  hon.  holders  of  new  cabinet  oflBces. 
There  are  so  many  this  year  that  I  do  not 
propose  to  deal  with  each  of  them  individu- 
ally, because  that  would  take  considerable 
time. 
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There  is  one  hon.  gentleman,  however, 
Mr.  Speaker,  whom  I  do  want  to  single  out 
for  a  moment  or  so,  not  because  he  has 
assumed  an  office  but  rather  because  he  has 
finally  laid  one  down  after  many,  many 
years.  I  refer  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  South  (Mr.  Dunbar).  He  has  brought 
to  a  close  a  long  career  of  work  for  his  pro- 
vince at  tlie  ministerial  level,  and  I  am  sure 
that  in  laying  down  these  ministerial  duties, 
he  and  his  good  lady  will  carry  the  best 
wishes  of  everybody  in  this  House. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
has  just  launched  upon  an  even  longer  career 
of  even  greater  service  to  his  party.  He  is 
going  to  develop,  I  think,  in  the  next  few 
years  as  the  greatest  stop-gap  in  the  history  of 
the  Progressive-Conservative  party,  a  sort  of 
a  modern  Horatio  standing  at  the  bridge. 

His  is  the  challenge  to  save  his  party  from 
a  fate  worse  even  than  defeat— that  of  fore- 
stalling Charlotte,  with  her  persistent  efforts, 
from  getting  into  the  high  councils  of  the 
Progressive-Conservative  party. 

I  think  he  is  likely  to  succeed,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  it  may  be  a  full-time  job,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  rather  sadistic  delight  that 
we  in  the  Opposition  would  get  to  see  the 
Progressive-Conservative  party  writhe  with 
Charlotte  in  their  elected  midst,  I  think 
that  we  would  say  that  we  hope  he  succeeds. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  extend  con- 
gratulations to  the  hon.  mover  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  the  hon.  seconder  (Mr.  Brunelle)  of  the 
reply  to  the  address  to  the  speech  from  the 
Throne. 

The  mover  is  an  hon.  gentleman  with  whom 
I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  work  on  select 
committee.  The  hon.  seconder  is  a  new- 
comer to  this  House.  I  have  to  assure  him— 
and  this  is  nothing  new  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  told  hon.  members  earlier— 
I  did  my  level  best  to  keep  him  out,  but  I 
failed;  therefore,  along  with  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  I  welcome  him  here. 

For  them  as  persons  I  have  these  kind 
words.  However,  beyond  that,  I  join  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  saying  that  they 
did  a  first-rate  job  of  letting  us  know  what  a 
fine  government  the  top  brass  and  the  ghost- 
writers of  the  Progressive-Conservative  head- 
quarters think  we  have  in  this  province. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Layer gne  (Russell):  Oh,  come  on, 
oh,  come  on. 

Mr.  Auld:  The  hon.  member  looks  like 
a  ghost. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order. 


An  hon.  member:  He  should  be  a  nice 
fellow. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
refer  for  a  moment  to  some  of  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  mover  to  the  motion,  the  hon. 
member  for  London  South. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Digest  that  and  my  hon. 
friend  will  learn  something. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  ground  hog  day? 

Mr.  Lavergne:  That  is  close  enough. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Close  enough  in  Feb- 
ruary that  I  thought  the  sound  was  familiar. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  gentleman  dealt  at  considerable 
length  with  the  new  CCF  programme.  Chal- 
lenge for  Ontario.  He  dismissed  it  all  with 
the  description  of  being  "a  weird  and  woolly 
product." 

I  do  not  propose  to  get  into  a  long  argu- 
ment with  the  hon.  gentleman,  but  there 
are  a  few  points  about  which  I  would  like 
to  disabuse  his  mind.  But  I  want  to  tell  him 
that  we  in  the  CCF  are  proud  of  this  pro- 
gramme and  it  was  not  something,  as  he 
suggests,  that  was  handed  down  from  "on 
high"  by  myself.  I  know  this  is  the  way  it 
operates  in  the  Progressive-Conservative 
party,  and  I  would  expect  him  to  believe  that 
this  is  the  way  it  works  in  other  parties. 

This  programme  is,  in  a  genuine  way,  the 
product  of  research  work  of  groups  all  across 
this  province,  dealing  with  the  specific  prob- 
lems as  they  applied  in  local  areas,  which 
were  brought  together  in  the  first  draft  which 
was  considered  for  some  two  or  three  days 
by  our  provincial  council  meeting,  and  which 
went  out  as  a  draft  to  all  of  our  riding  asso- 
ciations, and  our  clubs  and  unions  affiliated 
with  the  party. 

It  was  discussed  for  some  6  weeks,  and 
then  it  finally  came  before  a  convention  in 
October,  where  it  had  some  3  days  of  debate 
before  it  was  adopted. 

There  is  a  genuine  expression  of  the  hopes, 
and  the  aspirations,  as  well  as  a  reflection  of 
the  problems,  of  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
across  this  province. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  CCF  are  so 
proud  of  this  programme  that  I  thought  it  was 
a  little  unfair  that  just  one  or  two  hon.  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  should  have  a  monopoly 
on  it. 

So,  if  it  is  not  going  to  disrupt  the  inter- 
communications of  this  House  too  much  by 
the  page  boys  being  occupied  for  the  next 
few  moments,   I  would  ask  them  to  deliver 
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one  of  these  to  each  of  the  hon.  members. 
When  they  read  it,  I  hope  they  will  just 
assess  some  of  the  charges  of  "weird  and 
woolly,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it  that  were  made 
by  the  hon.  member  in  his  speech. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Do  all  the  members  of  the 
CCF- 

An  hon.  member:  We  can  put  that  to  good 


Mr.  MacDonald:  For  example,  when  we 
were  working  out  this  programme,  we  were 
rather  interested  in  discovering  a  number  of 
things— some  of  which  the  hon.  member 
referred  to. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  I  am  going  before  I  am 
drafted. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Horatio  is  going  to  take 
his  stand  at  the  bridge,  I  see.  We  discovered, 
for  example,  that  while  it  is  true  that  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  is  providing  a  serv- 
ice to  this  province,  it  is  providing  that  service 
at  a  price  that  is  far  too  high.  We  were  also 
very  interested  in  discovering  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
who  agree. 

For  example,  some  few  months  ago  when 
Bell  Telephone  Company  was  seeking  yet 
another  rate  increase,  it  was  interesting  to 
note  that  not  only  did  8  of  the  10  provinces 
—not  including  the  province  of  Ontario— make 
representations  to  protest  this  rate,  but  also 
from  the  provinces  of  Ontario  and  Quebec 
there  were  no  fewer  than  46  municipalities 
which  made  representations  to  the  board  of 
transport  commissioners  in  opposition  to  this 
rate  increase. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  is  providing 
a  service,  but  it  is  providing  it  at  a  price  that 
is  far  in  excess  of  what  it  need  be. 

Furthermore,  it  is  also  interesting  to  recall 
that  a  year  ago,  when  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  government  was  seeking  re- 
election at  Ottawa,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Diefenbaker)  saw  fit  to  rescind  an 
increase  on  behalf  of  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company.  He  did  it  because  of  a  principle 
involved  and  he  was  protecting  the  welfare 
of  the  people. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  if  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
live  up  to  these  principles,  to  see  that  they  are 
met  by  big  corporations,  if  it  is  a  good  thing 
that  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
should  be  protected  before  an  election,  it  is 
equally  a  good  thing  that  they  are  to  be 
protected  after  an  election. 


But  we  discovered  that,  after  the  election 
was  over,  then,  of  course,  they  sat  back  with 
their  208-seat  majority  in  the  House  and  let 
the  increase  go  through. 

I  think  it  is  also  useful,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us 
to  reahze  what  is  going  on  in  the  telephone 
field  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  There  are 
hon.  gentlemen  who  have  associations  with 
some  of  the  small  private  companies  who  can 
vouch  for  this. 

The  Bell  Telephone  Company  is  picking  oflF 
every  one  of  these  small  companies  that  con- 
ceivably might  be  made  profitable,  and  inte- 
grating it  with  their  system,  doubling  the 
rates  as  soon  as  they  integrate  it,  leaving  the 
300  or  400  small  private  companies  that  are 
remaining,  to  try  to  struggle  on,  providing  a 
service  which  in  many  instances  cannot  match 
the  necessary  modem  service. 

Ultimately  in  the  province  of  Ontario  our 
telephone  authority  will  be  forced  to  support, 
in  some  way  by  public  funds,  the  provision 
of  the  service  that  these  people  are  entitled  to. 

What  the  hon.  gentleman  does  not  grasp, 
is  that  there  is  a  basic  principle  with  regard 
to  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  to  the  bus 
transport  systems,  and  to  the  gas  distribution 
system,  the  basic  principle  which  many 
people  of  all  parties  down  through  the  years 
have  recognized  as  valid— the  principle  that 
public  utilities  should  be  publicly  owned. 

If  the  Tories  today  cannot  recognize  this, 
they  did  so  back  in  Adam  Beck's  day.  In 
fact,  we  only  need  to  go  back  even  less  than 
a  generation  ago  to  have  the  late  Tommy 
Church,  for  example,  who  used  to  get  up 
every  year  in  the  House  of  Commons  and, 
with  pride,  tell  about  how  he  had  launched 
the  TTC  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

It  seems  that  the  Tories  of  today  have 
become  professional  free-enterprisers  to  such 
a  complete  degree  that  they  disagree  with  the 
proposition  that  the  public  utilities  should  be 
established  so  that  the  profits  from  the  more 
profitable  areas  shall  not  be  pocketed  by  the 
people  who  happen  to  own  it,  but  shall  be 
used  to  extend  that  service  to  others  who  are 
not  getting  it  now,  and  who  are  just  as 
entitled  to  it  as  the  people  who  are  receiving 
it. 

This  is  true  of  natural  gas  because  as  we 
are  handling  it,  just  mark  my  words,  there 
will  be  communities  of  this  province  10  and 
15  and  20  years  from  now  who  will  not  have 
natural  gas  because  it  will  not  be  profitable  to 
put  in  the  lines. 

May  I  point  out  tliat,  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  just  outlined,  a  little  community 
of  his  area  got  electric  power  only  because 
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we  have  a  public  utility,  publicly  owned,  so 
that  the  profits  are  not  being  drawn  off,  but 
they  are  being  used— indeed,  supplemented 
by  the  public  revenue— to  get  this  service  out 
to  everybody. 

There  is  no  validity  in  the  proposition  that 
in  the  public  utility  to  which  everybody  is 
entitled,  somebody  should  walk  off  with  the 
profits  from  the  profitable  area  and  leave  the 
unprofitable  area  to  be  handled  from  public 
revenues,  or  leave  it  with  no  service  at  all. 
That  is  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
his  party  today  refuse  to  face  up  to. 

In  fact,  I  will  cite  one  other  instance  that 
the  hon.  member  from  London  South 
deplored,  namely,  the  proposal  that  the  pro- 
gramme that  the  retail  brewers'  distribution 
outlets  in  the  province  of  Ontario  should  be 
brought  under  public  ownership. 

This  happens  to  be  something  that  the 
Progressive-Conservative  party  themselves 
moved  towards  implementing  some  10  years 
ago.  After  the  lobby  had  hit  Queen's  Park 
there  was  not  enough  political  courage  left 
to  go  through  with  it,  so  the  issue  was  left 
on  the  drawing  board,  and  no  action  was 
taken. 

I  would  just  like  to  add  this  further  com- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hon.  gentleman— that  neither  the  CCF  nor 
any  other  democratic  socialist  party  in  the 
world  has  ever  denied  that  there  is  not  a  role 
for  private  enterprise  in  a  free  economy.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  an  objective  that 
has  been  carried  out  in  many  countries 
of  the  world  where  the  socialist  parties  that 
he  deplores  have  come  to  power,  indeed  are 
endorsed  by  an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
the  people  in  the  free  world  today. 

What  is  being  developed  is  a  working 
partnership  between  private,  public  and  co- 
operative enterprise.  There  is  a  role  for 
each,  but  it  is  within  an  overall  framework 
with  a  democratic  planning  to  meet  the 
objectives  of  society  and  the  needs  of  tlie 
people. 

Take  a  look  today  at  what  has  happened 
in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan.  The  hon. 
member  made  a  few  snide  remarks  once 
again— devoting  his  time  to  little  bits  of 
ancient  history— with  reference  to  box  fac- 
tories and  shoe  factories  that  I  can  assure 
you  the  people  of  Saskatchewan  have  long 
since  forgotten. 

Hon.  members  will  discover  that  they  have 
built  a  working  partnership  including  private 
enterprise  out  there,  private  enterprise  that  is 
willing  to  operate  without  gouging  the  public. 


They  have  built  it  until  today  you  have  some- 
thing that  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  has 
striven  for  down  through  the  generations,  and 
never  was  able  to  get  under  any  other  govern- 
ment, namely,  a  diversification  of  its  economy 
so  that  they  will  not  have  all  their  eggs  in  the 
farm  basket,  so  to  speak. 

The  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  down 
through  the  years  talked  about  secondary 
industry,  talked  about  the  diversification  of 
the  economy  of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan, 
but  they  did  nothing  about  it.  The  CCF  gov- 
ernment got  in  there  and  started  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

They  said  in  advance  if  they  found  that 
some  of  the  new  industries  failed,  then  they 
would  be  dropped;  but  let  me  assure  the  hon. 
gentleman  that  if  he  is,  as  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  termed  it,  "intellectually 
honest,"  he  will  admit  that  there  are  many 
more  private  enterprises  dying  because  of  the 
difficulties  of  competition  at  that  distance. 

But  what  is  the  result  of  this  whole  effort? 
And  for  those  who  continue  to  repeat  this  old 
stuff,  I  wish  they  would  just  get  up  to  date. 

The  result  of  the  effort,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
this:  That  this  year  65  per  cent,  of  the  income 
of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  is  from  non- 
agricultural  wealth.  In  other  words,  not  only 
have  they  diversified  the  wealth,  they  have 
reached  the  point  today  where  65  per  cent, 
of  it  is  coming  from  industry,  manufacturing, 
from  the  development  in  oil,  from  forest 
resources,  and  from  mineral  resources. 

This  is  the  kind  of  achievement,  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  triumph  that  any 
intellectually  honest  person  will  give  credence 
to,  instead  of  repeating  some  of  the  old,  old 
stuff  that  they  have  in  their  files  from  25 
years  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Nov/,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  one  interesting  comment  which  the  hon. 
gentleman  had  to  give.  I  wondered  if  he  had 
started  to  crib.  I  notice,  for  example,  he 
made  this  comment,  that: 

the  CCF  programme  is  a  weird  and  woolly 
production,  a  peculiar  compound  of 
Marxism,  socialism  and  muddled  thinking. 
I  presume  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
is  the  editor  and  perhaps  the  author.  In 
effect  what  he  says  in  the  32  pages  is  this, 
namely,  "leave  it  to  me  and  I  will  shoulder 
all  your  problems.  I  know  the  problems,  I 
know  all  the  answers,  put  me  in  power  and 
your  worries  will  be  over"  and  still  he 
talked  and  still  the  wonder  grew,  et  cetera, 
et  cetera,  et  cetera. 
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Now  I  was  interested  in  this,  having  just 
dipped  a  newspaper  article  a  day  or  so 
before  in  which  I  read  of  the  outpourings 
of  the  hon.  Minister  Without  PortfoHo  (Mr. 
Macaulay),  in  which  he  said: 

I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  socialists 
think  they  can  run  everything  better  than 
everyone  else  and  know  more  than  anyone 
else.  I  don't  think  the  experience  in  Sas- 
katchewan bears  it  out. 

Then  the  papers  credit  the  hon.  Minister 
as  saying  that: 

Socialism  is  a  creeping  disease  that  sucks 
the  life's  blood  out  of  the  body  politics— 

Now,  how  a  disease  sucks  the  life's  blood 
out  of  the  body  politics  I  do  not  know: 
—leaving   a    corpse   for   somebody   else   to 
clean  up. 

And  he  goes  on— listen  to  this  really  pro- 
found comment: 

The  time  to  prevent  a  disease  is  before 
you  catch  it  and  the  time  to  prevent  the 
socialists  coming  into  power  is  before  they 
come  into  power. 

Now,  this  is  so  profound  I  think  we  will 
have  to  go  back  and  call  upon  some  of  the 
great  thinkers  down  through  the  ages  to 
think  through  that  one.  But  he  goes  on;  he 
is  talking  about  the  CCF  programme: 

The  one-tenth  is  an  iceberg,  nine-tenths 
of  which  is  below  the  surface.  The  one- 
tenth  which  is  above  the  surface  is  the 
belief  in  human  betterment. 

He  was  really  calm  in  that  comment 
because  last  June,  in  an  earlier  outburst,  he 
referred  to  Saskatchewan  as  "that  bloated 
cow  of  human  betterment."  Now  the  only 
thing  bloated  about  it  was— 

Hon.    R.    N.    Macaulay   (Minister   without 
Portfolio):   On  a  point  of  personal  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  never  referred  to  the  province- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  speaker  will  permit  a 
question,  you  may  ask  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  not  rising  on  a 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  rising  on  a 
question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question  of  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  did  not  say,  as  I 
understand  it,  that  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan was  a  bloated  cow.  I  was  referring  to  the 
socialist    party    in    the    province    of    Saskat- 


chewan, and  if  in  any  way  it  was  recorded 
in  that  way,  certainly  it  was  not  intended 
as  such. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa)  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  a  point  of  order,  the  hon.  Minister  is- 
not  in  his  seat. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  whe- 
ther he  said  Saskatchewan  or  the  Saskat- 
chewan government,  all  I  am  wondering^ 
about  in  this  "bloated  cow"  business  is,  what 
is  bloated  about  it?  It  had  hospital  insiurance, 
about  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  is  now  bragging,  some  13  or  14  years 
before  we  in  the  wealthiest  province  in  the 
country  got  around  to  it. 

Furthermore,  Saskatchewan  provided  hos- 
pital insurance  without  attaching  any  strings 
to  it,  such  as  this  government  did,  when  it 
declared  it  would  not  touch  the  programme 
until  the  federal  government  shared  in  the 
cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  was  there  before 
the  socialists  came  into  power,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  not  there  before 
the  socialists  came  into  power.  The  hon. 
Minister  is  out  of  date  on  still  another  thing. 
Let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  take  note  of 
this,  for  example.  He  talked  of  4  years  in 
which  he  got  it  into  effect— the  CCF  was 
elected  in  Saskatchewan  in  June,  1944,  and 
18  months  later,  without  any  help  from 
Ottawa,  the  programme  was  in  effect.  And 
furthermore,  now  that  they  have  got— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  that  I  did  it  without 
imposing  a  sales  tax,  though. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  sales  tax  was  there 
as  a  heritage  from  tlie  Liberals. 

However,  I  want  to  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker, 
because  I  think  it  is  significant  that  this 
House,  and  perhaps  some  people  beyond  this 
House,  should  take  cognizance  of  what  is 
going  on  with  the  travellings  about  the  prov- 
ince of  the  hon.  Minister  Without  Portfolio. 
He  goes  on  to  say  such  things  as  this,  that: 

the  nine-tenths  which  is  not  included  in 
the  CCF  programme  would  include  legis- 
lation which  would  prevent  anybody  leav- 
ing property  to  their  heirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  simply  an  untruth. 
The  CCF  has  never,  at  any  time  in  its  pro- 
gramme, said  that  there  could  not  be  prop- 
erty left  to  an  heir,  never.  They  may  have 
indicated,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  On  a  question  of 
privilege,     Mr.     Speaker— 
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Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  replying  at  a  later  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  not  replying,  I 
am— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  can  always  take  over 
the  money  question- 
Mr.    Speakei':    State   your   question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  My  question  of  privi- 
lege is  that  the  hon.  member  is  saying  that 
I  said  last  year,  which  I  did,  and  quoted 
an  hon.  member  of  this  House  who  said  that 
there  could  be  no  inheritance  of  land,  and 
I  repeated  it  again. 

My  hon.  friend  is  now  inferring  that  I  was 
not  telling  the  truth,  when  he  says  that  the 
CCF  had  never  said  it  before.  Last  year  in 
this  House  I  quoted  an  hon.  member  who 
sat  in  this  House,  an  hon.  member  from 
Toronto. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this,  it  has  never  been  a  part  of 
the  CCF  programme,  that  there  could  not  be 
inheritance,  and  if  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
repeated  it  last  year  and  is  now  being  brought 
up  to  date  and  is  being  informed  that  this 
has  never  been  a  part  of  the  CCF  programme, 
is— and  I  borrow  that  phrase  again— intellect- 
ually honest,  I  trust  he  will  not  repeat 
it  again.  But  I  have  no  great  assurance 
that  that  will  not  happen  again. 

The  hon.  Minister  Without  Portfolio  went 
on: 

They  would  also  take  over  the  money 
system— freezing  people's  bank  accounts 
and  o£Fering  them  interest-free  bonds  in 
place  of  them  which  would  never  be 
cashable. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  goes  on  and  on  and 
on.  This  is  utter,  unmitigated,  drivel,  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  has  no  relationship  at  all  to  the 
programme  which  I  invite  hon.  members  to 
read  through.  The  hon.  Minister  was  straying 
o£E  course  over  into  the  federal  matters  as  well 
as  provincial  matters. 

Interruption  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  years,  Mr.  Speaker— 
for  years,  Mr.  Speaker— the  American  scene 
was  poisoned  by  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of 
Senator  McCarthy  —  Senator  McCarthy  has 
died  but  apparently  his  spirit  still  lives  on. 
It  has  slipped  across  the  border,  a  20th 
century  Fenian  raid,  as  it  were,  led  by  Robert 
McCarthy  Macaulay— 


An  hon.  member:  Oh,  oh. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —who  is  trailing  around 
this  province  today  peddhng  propaganda 
which  he  himself  knows  is  not  true— a  mish- 
mash of  lies  and  untruths,  all  for  his  own 
political   purposes. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Before  I  leave  the  hon. 
gentleman,  I  want  to  refer,  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  did  a  few  moments  ago,  to  an 
incident  from  which  this  province  got  con- 
siderable amusement  a  httle  while  ago.  That 
was  a  debate  that  was  carried  on  between  the 
hon.  Minister  Without  Portfolio  and  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer). 
After  some  months  of  build-up,  they  had  their 
debate  on  December  8. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  have  the 
impression  from  all  this  build-up  that  these 
hon.  gentlemen  were  really  debating  some 
fundamental  differences  between  their  parties; 
that  they  were  really  in  serious  battle. 

But  as  I  read  the  stories,  I  noticed  a  rather 
careful  choice  of  topics  they  had  made  for 
the  purpose  of  that  debate. 

I  was  reminded  of  a  story,  Mr.  Speaker— 
and  I  know  that  I  am  encroaching  upon  your 
territory  as  an  expert  in  the  Good  Book— but 
it  is  a  story  that  is  told  of  Noah  who,  on  the 
occasion  that  the  flood  struck  the  world, 
decided  that  he  would  have  to  take  into  the 
ark  two  of  each  of  the  animals  to  be  able  to 
make  certain  that  the  animal  world  would 
be  populated  thereafter. 

But  when  they  moved  onto  the  ark  they 
were  faced  with  rather  a  serious  problem, 
that  of  procreation,  and  the  danger  that  the 
ark  might  get  overloaded   and   would   sink. 

In  reviewing  the  situation  it  was  decided 
that  they  would  have  the  giraffe  appointed 
as  the  overseer  to  see  that  the  process  of 
procreation  would  be  halted  at  least  for  the 
time  that  the  ark  was  afloat.  The  giraffe 
undertook  his  job  and  he  did  it  very  well. 

There  was  only  one  little  diflBculty  he  ran 
into,  and  that  was  that  periodically  Tommy 
and  Tabby  cat  got  into  a  fight,  and  he  had  to 
stop  them.  However,  he  succeeded  in  this, 
too— so  he  thought. 

The  flood  subsided  and  they  came  to  land 
and  the  gangplank  was  put  down  and  the 
animals  started  coming  off— the  two  lions  and 
the  two  bears  and  the  two  sheep  and  the 
two    cows. 
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And  at  the  end  of  the  long  line  comes 
Tommy  and  Tabby  cat,  and  behind  them  6 
little  kittens.  Tommy  cat  looks  up  to  the 
girajffe  and  with  a  sort  of  a  saucy  look  on  his 
face  he  said:  "Mr.  Giraffe,  you  thought  we 
were  fighting  but  actually  we  were  in  love." 

Now,  after  listening  to  what  went  on  in 
that  battle  up  in  Kitchener,  I  think  the  most 
appropriate  comment  was  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  might  have  been  led  to  believe  that 
these  two  hon.  gentlemen  were  fighting,  but  I 
think  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  issues  they 
dealt  with,  they  were  really  in  love. 

An  hon.  member:   He  complains  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Where  was  the  hon. 
CCF  leader? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  be  glad  to  come 
up  anytime  he  invites  me. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  was  the  overseer, 
the  giraffe? 

Another  hon.  member:  He  was  just  terrific. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  turn  for  the  remaining  few  moments  before 
the  6  o'clock  adjournment,  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  unemployment  which  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  touched  upon  this  afternoon, 
and  to  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  been  giving  considerable  attention. 

The  responsibility  for  unemployment 
is  admittedly  a  joint  responsibility,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  the  federal  and  the  provincial 
governments— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  want  to  inter- 
rupt him  but  I  had  this  drawn  to  my 
attention.  The  figures  I  used  this  afternoon 
related  to  the  job  applicants  which,  of  course, 
include  people  who  have  jobs  but  not  the 
total,  that  is  not  the  unemployed  now. 

I  think  the  hon.  members  will  recognize 
that,  but  I  think  my  hon.  friends  will  say  that 
I  was  not  underestimating  the  problem  when 
I  referred  to  that,  and  I  point  out  this,  that 
unemployment  at  the  present  time  is  around 
about  the  5  per  cent,  figure,  I  think  that 
is  correct. 

An  hon.  member:  4.5. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  beg  his  pardon? 

An  hon.  member:  4.5. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  that  is  correct.  I  used 
the  wrong  figures  inadvertently. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  point  I  was  attempt- 
ing to  make  is  that  unemployment  is  a  joint 
responsibility  of  the  federal  and  the  provincial 
governments.  At  least  we  have  made  this 
much  progress,  having  two  Progressive- 
Conservative  governments— now  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  they  cannot  engage 
in  the  kind  of  buck-passing  that  used  to  go 
on  when  we  had  Progressive-Conservatives 
here  and  Liberals  up  in  Ottawa  so  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  would  be 
able  to  get  up  on  his  busting  stand  in  the 
Legislature  here,  and  talk  of  tliose  evil  men 
in  Ottawa  who  would  not  accept  their  share 
of  the  proposition. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering 
this  important  problem  of  unemployment, 
both  the  Diefenbaker  government  and  the 
government  here  have  tended  to  avoid  the 
issue  of  how  many  are  out  of  work  by  repeat- 
ing ad  nauseum  that  there  are  more  people 
with  jobs  than  there  were  a  year  ago  and  two 
years  ago. 

But  events  in  our  deteriorating  situation 
caught  up  with  them  a  few  weeks  ago,  when 
the  latest  batch  of  statistics  revealed  that  not 
only  were  unemployment  figures  higher  than 
a  year  ago  but  employment  figiures  were  lower 
than  last  year. 

In  any  case— and  this  it  seems  to  me,  is 
the  problem  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  missed 
this  afternoon— the  key,  the  basic  problem 
we  face  now  is  not  how  many  people  are 
employed,  but  the  growing  number  of 
people  in  our  labour  force  who  cannot  find 
employment. 

In  other  words  it  is  the  chronic  incapacity 
of  our  economy  to  provide  enough  jobs  to 
meet  the  added  number  of  men  and  women 
coming  into  the  working  force  each  year. 

As  a  result  of  this  alarming  incapacity,  we 
find  that  the  hard  core  of  unemployment 
persisted  over  these  past  summer  months.  It 
was  substantially  higher,  and  has  remained 
substantially  higher,  at  each  month  through- 
out the  fall  and  winter  as  compared  with  a 
year  ago. 

This  chronic  condition  has  now  gone  on 
for  so  long  that  a  growing  number  of  our 
unemployed  are  not  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance. 

So  what  is  the  result?  I  will  cite  just  one 
example,  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  the  other  day  that 
the  relief  polls  in  the  city  of  Toronto  are 
up  to  about  18,000  this  year  as  compared 
with  11,000  at  approximately  the  same  time 
last  year.  Here  is  striking  and  disturbing 
evidence  of  just  how  much  greater  is  this 
hard  core  of  unemployment. 
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Now,  I  want  to  suggest  that  this  provincial 
government  has  failed  in  two  basic  ways  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  unemployment  this 
winter. 

The  first  one  is,  despite  all  the  propaganda 
to  the  contrary,  it  has  failed  to  provide  any 
new  jobs.  The  significant  point  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  did  not  focus  his  attention  on 
this  afternoon  is  this,  that  when  he  delivered 
his  budget  address  last  spring  he  asserted 
the  claim— and  I  will  not  try  to  analyze  its 
validity— that  this  government,  along  with  the 
municipalities,    was    providing    235,000    jobs. 

The  significant  thing  is  that  when  the 
Throne  speech  came  down  almost  one  year 
later,  how  many  jobs  do  they  lay  claim  they 
are  providing?    The  same  235,000. 

In  other  words,  in  spite  of  the  hard  core  of 
unemployment  growing;  in  spite  of  the  higher 
figures  all  during  this  past  winter;  the  govern- 
ment comes  in  and  by  their  own  confession 
they  have  done  nothing  to  provide  more 
jobs.   That  is  the  great  need  at  the  moment. 

Now,  the  second  reason  why  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  is  that  I  think  that  last  fall 
it  had  an  opportunity  to  take— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  he  is  referring  to  the 
unemployment  work,  he  knows— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  muffed 
the  opportunity  last  fall  to  turn  this  winter 
works  programme  into  a  serious  effort. 
After  years  of  procrastination  when  the  fed- 
eral government  would  not  do  anything  about 
it,  Ottawa  finally  stepped  in  last  November 
and  offered  to  meet  50  per  cent,  of  the 
direct  labour  costs  involved  in  winter  works 
programmes. 

Now  what  did  this  government  do?  If 
they  were  really  serious  about  a  winter  works 
programme,  what  they  should  have  done  is 
accept  at  least  the  remaining  50  per  cent,  of 
direct  labour  costs— at  least  that— so  that  no 
more  than  the  materials  cost  would  be  left 
as  a  burden  at  the  municipal  level. 

In  leaving  20  per  cent,  of  the  direct  labour 
costs,  as  they  did,  plus  the  material  costs,  they 
bring  up  to  40  per  cent,  or  50  per  cent, 
of  the  overall  expense,  in  many  instances, 
which  is  going  to  be  left  with  the  munici- 
palities. The  municipalities  simply  have  not 
the  means  to  meet  this— 

Hon.  Ml'.  Frost:  We  do  pay  our  grants  in 
the  normal  way  of  material  costs,  in  a  very 
great   many    cases- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  know  he  said  that 
once  before.  He  said  that  once  before— 


An  hon.  member:  Nothing  extra. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  result  of  the 
government's  failure  to  take  this  seriously,  and 
to  assume  a  fair  proportion  of  the  burden,  is 
that  the  municipalities  cannot  initiate  the 
projects.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say  to  a  munici- 
pality: "You  pay  your  20  per  cent,  in  the 
material  costs  and  we  in  the  senior  level  of 
government  will  pay  the  80  per  cent." 

Because  they  have  not  got  the  20  per  cent, 
—and  the  very  municipality  which  has  the 
biggest  unemployment  has  also  the  tightest 
budget,  and  is  in  the  most  difficult  position, 
and  therefore  the  one  that  needs  it  most, 
simply  cannot  accept  the  winter  works 
programme  on  the  scale  that  is  required. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  government's 
programme?  The  result  is  that,  with  200,000 
people  being  unemployed  at  the  present  time 
in  the  province  of  Ontario— as  has  been 
pointed  out  to  the  House— there  are  fewer 
than  8,000  for  whom  this  government, 
through  its  winter  works  programme,  has 
provided  any  assistance. 

I  leave  this  topic  with  one  final  com- 
ment. There  is  one  hon.  member  in  this 
House— and  I  am  glad  he  is  in  his  seat— who 
can  bear  witness  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
government's  unemployment  programme, 
and  that  is  the  hon.  member  for  Fort 
William  (Mr.  Mapledoram).  Last  year  he 
sat  on  the  cabinet.  He  knows  just  what  kind 
of  a  haphazard,  eleventh-hoiu-,  bits-and-pieces 
kind  of  programme  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
threw  together  about  mid-February  for  elec- 
tion pvurposes. 

Knowing  what  the  programme  was  last 
year,  the  hon.  member  is  reported  by  the 
Fort  William  Times-Journal  as  having  said 
this  to  a  meeting  of  his  own  Progressive- 
Conservative  Association  on  December  15. 

"I  tell  you  it  is  a  hit  and-miss-programme 
we  have  in  Ontario  today  designed  merely 
to  get  us  over  another  bad  year."  He 
criticized  Premier  Frost's  winter  work- 
sharing  programme  for  "coming  too  late  in 
the  year  when  municipal  funds  are 
exhausted  and  in  the  midst  of  a  municipal 
election." 

Referring  to  the  long-range  programme 
set  out  in  Manitoba  to  combat  seasonal 
unemployment  by  initiating  long-term 
work  programmes  which  will  be  advanced 
a  little  each  year  during  the  periods  of 
slack  employments,  Mr.  Mapledoram  said 
it  was  high  time  that  the  Ontario  and 
federal  governments  sat  down  and  made  a 
study  for  a  similar  works  programme  for 
northwestern  Ontario. 
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To  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  "Amen," 
not  only  for  northern  Ontario,  but  for  the 
whole  of  Ontario. 

This  government's  programme  is  only  toy- 
ing with  the  problem  as  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  toyed  with  it  before. 

And  the  more  they  toy  with  it,  the  more 
propaganda  tliey  have  to  put  out  to  try  to 
"kid  the  pubhc"  that  they  are  making  a 
substantial    contribution    to    the    situation. 

Mr.   Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it 


is  approaching   6  of  the  clock,   I  move   we 
adjourn  this  debate. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  and  we  will 
proceed  again  tomorrow  with  the  Throne 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6  of  the  clock 
p.m. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Presenting   petitions. 
Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 
Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Mr.  R.  Belisle,  from  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  standing  orders,  presents  the  com- 
mittee's first  report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined 
the  following  petitions  and  finds  the  notices, 
as  published  in   each   case,   sufiicient: 

Of  the  incorporated  synod  of  the  diocese 
of  Ontario  of  The  Anglican  Church  of 
Canada  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  enabling 
it  to  sell  and  convey  lands  and  personalty. 

Of  the  Ontario  Threshermen's  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  permitting  it  to  insure  agricultural 
property  and  to  insure  against  supplementary 
perils. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  per- 
mitting any  deficit  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
transportation  commission  to  be  included 
in  the  city's  budget. 

Of  the  corporation  of  St.  Jerome's  College 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  erecting  the 
said  college  into  a  university  with  the  usual 
powers. 

Of  The  Roman  Catholic  Episcopal  Corpor- 
ation of  the  diocese  of  Timmins  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  clarifying  the  powers  of  the 
corporation,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
holding  of  real  estate. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Alfred  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  con- 
firming its  assessments,  assessment  by-laws, 
tax  levies,  etc. 

Of  the  corporation  of  Waterloo  College 
Associate  Faculties  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  erecting  it  into  a  university  with  the 
name  "the  University  of  Waterloo." 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Seminary  of  Canada  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  erecting  it  into  a  university 
with  the  name  "Waterloo  Lutheran  Uni- 
versity." 


Of  Royal  Botanical  Gardens  altering  the 
composition  of  the  board. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  synod  of  Hamil- 
ton and  London  of  The  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Canada  Limited  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  corporation 
and  deleting  the  word  "Limited"  from  its 
corporate  name. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Chesley 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  confirming  the 
purchase  of  an  industrial  site. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  of  Quebec  praying  that  an 
Act  may  pass  empowering  it  to  hold  lands 
in  Ontario. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Guelph 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  it 
to  increase  the  membership  of  the  Guelph 
Memorial  Gardens  Commission;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Port 
Arthur  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  confirm- 
ing a  debenture  by-law. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Mount 
Forest  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  vali- 
dating a  by-law  for  sewer  rates. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Speaker:   Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move, 
seconded  by  hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow,  that 
Mr.  R.  Brunelle  be  added  to  the  committee 
on  travel  and  publicity  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Mac- 
Naughton  to  the  committee  on  government 
commissions.  Again  I  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that,  if  they  desire  to  be 
on  any  particular  committee,  if  they  will  let 
me  know  I  will  see  that  that  is  done. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 

ROMAN    CATHOLIC    EPISCOPAL 
CORPORATION  OF  TIMMINS 

Mr.  R.  Herbert  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopal  corporation  of  the  diocese 
of  Timmins." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  tlie  bill. 
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CITY  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lyons  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


INCORPORATED  SYNOD  OF  THE 
ANGLICAN  CHURCH 

Mr.  D.  J.  Rankin  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  incor- 
porated synod  of  the  diocese  of  Ontario  of 
The  Anglican   Church  of  Canada." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

ST.  JEROME'S  COLLEGE 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  St. 
Jerome's  College." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  72nd 
aimual  report  of  the  Niagara  parks  commis- 
sion for  the  fiscal  year  ending  October  31, 
1958. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ceilings  (Beaches):  Before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  reference  to  a  letter  that  I 
received  at  my  home  this  morning  from  one 
Oliver  E.  Crockford. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  letter  my  friend 
makes  reference  to  being  libelled  by  one  of 
Toronto's  evening  newspapers  and  explains 
that  he  has  not  the  resources  to  fight  this 
great  big  monster.  And  he  further  com- 
plains that  an  hon.  member  on  this  side  of 
the  House  made  some  reference  to  this 
editorial. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  by  what  right 
the  hon.  member  introduces  this  particular 
matter  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Ceilings:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  then  my 
friend  takes  after  me. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Question  of  privilege? 

Ml'.  Ceilings:  Yes,  a  question  of  privilege— 
my  friend  takes  after  me  then,  I  quote: 

Now,  if  you  continue  to  repeat  these 
slanderous  untrutlis  which  have  become  the 
pattern  of  your  party's  poUtical  attack  in 
Scarborough,  or  if  you  continue  to  sit 
mutely  by  and  hear  these  untruths  repeated, 
I  shall  know  that  you  know  better. 


Now,  I  have  read  that  paragraph  two  or 
three  times,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  to  get  specificially  to  the  point?  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  reference  to  a 
private  matter  here  at  all— what  is  the  private 
matter,  wherein  does  this  refer  to  the  hon. 
member? 

Mr.  Ceilings:  It  is  a  letter  that  I  have 
received  addressed  to  me  personally,  and  I 
do  not  know  what  other  hon.  member- 
Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  a  question  of  privilege, 
and  the  hon.  member  has  a  perfect  right  to 
go  ahead. 

Mr.  Ceilings:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
knowledge  that  anyone  else  received  a  letter, 
but  I  just  wanted  to  say  and  make  this 
statement,  Mr.  Speaker.    Let  me  assume— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  member  says 
he  has  no  knowledge. 

Mr.  Ceilings:   Has  no  knowledge? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No  knowledge. 

Mr.  Ceilings:  No  knowledge. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Will  the  hon.  member 
stand  before  this  House  and  say- 
Mr.  Ceilings:  I  stand  before  this  House  and 
say  I  have  no  knowledge  that  any  other  hon. 
member  received  a  letter. 

Mr.  Speaker:  All  right.  It  is  a  question  of 
privilege— the  same  has  been  before  this 
House  on  many  occasions. 

Mr.  Ceilings:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  assure 
my  hon.  friend  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, and  especially  since  he  received  the 
Liberal  nomination,  I  have  not  mentioned 
his  name  to  anyone.  I  further  assure  him 
that  for  some  months  at  least  I  shall  not 
mention  his  name.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
further  accommodate  my  hon.  friend,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  I  will  assume  that  he 
does  not  even  exist. 

Seme  hen.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  is  a  brave  man. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  What  is  the  hon.  leader  of 
the   Opposition  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  Reaume:  A  matter  of  importance- 
Mr.  Morrow:  Quietl 
Mr.  Reaume:  —of  time. 
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Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  hke  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  to  the  report 
in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning 
of  a  tragedy  that  took  place  in  Etobicoke 
township  in  which  one  man  was  killed  and 
one  was  seriously  injured. 

Now,  since  the  enactment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  The  Trench  and  Excavation  Act  of  1954, 
there  have  been  similar  occurrences  of  this 
nature  of  death  and  injury  by  cave-ins. 

Now,  the  Act  does  call  for  a  municipality 
to  appoint  one  or  more  inspectors.  It  calls 
for  trenches  of  this  nature  to  be  inspected 
once  every  8  hours  by  someone  experi- 
enced and  familiar  with  excavations. 

Also  it  calls  for  the  shoring  with  suitable 
timbers  and  materials  of  good  quality  one 
foot  above  the  ground.  Excavations,  Mr. 
Speaker,  dug  from  the  surface  should  not 
be  considered  in  any  way  to  create  a  natural 
hazard,  and  any  accidents  must  be  con- 
sidered human  frailties  in  my  opinion. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  what  supervision  the  hon.  Minister 
exercises  over  the  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions and  checking  on  the  inspection  of  this 
Act? 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  I 
unfortunately  have  not  received  a  report  on 
this  particular  accident,  as  it  has  been  almost 
hearsay.  I  can  say  this  for  the  information  of 
the  House,  that  since  The  Trench  and  Excav- 
ation Act  was  passed,  which  empowered  us  to 
write  legislation,  these  regulations  have  gone 
out  to  every  municipality  and  township  in 
the  province,  and  have  been  very  well 
received. 

I  would  say  probably,  not  entirely,  but 
almost  100  per  cent,  of  the  municipahties 
have  complied  and  appointed  inspectors. 

In  the  particular  case  of  Etobicoke  town- 
ship, I  know  tliat  they  have  a  great  number 
of  inspectors,  probably  13  to  15,  and  I  do 
know  that  tliey  had  an  inspector  on  this  job, 
although  possibly  he  was  not  there  right  at 
the  time  that  there  was  timbering  and  shoring 
there. 

Now  to  what  extent  it  was  used,  or  whether 
they  had  not  got  to  the  point  where  they 
could  use  it,  I  do  not  know.  I  have  not  the 
particulars  of  the  case,  but  I  can  say  that, 
while  we  do  not  inspect  the  inspectors,  it  is 
the  municipality's  responsibility  to  inspect 
them  and  to  see  that  they  carry  out  their 
duties. 


We  do  have  available  men  and  they  all 
know,  too,  that  we  are  available  at  any  time, 
to  assist  them  in  enforcing  the  regulations, 
and  helping  them  in  any  way— by  advice  or  in 
any  way  that  we  can.  Further  than  that  at 
this  moment,  I  cannot  say  anything  about  this. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  would  like  to  extend  a  very  hearty  welcome 
to  the  students  of  the  London  school,  the 
accelerated  class.  They  are  here  to  hear  the 
proceedings,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  the  hon. 
members  extend  to  them  a  very  hearty 
welcome. 

And  we  have  in  the  House  tliis  afternoon  a 
large  number  representing  the  Northwestern 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  We  extend  to  them 
a  hearty  welcome. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Before 
getting  underway,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
clear  up  a  little  misconception  that  apparently 
is  going  the  rounds  in  the  press  gallery.  I 
was  approached  by  one  who  wanted  to  know 
whether  my  reference  to  the  6  kittens  yester- 
day that  followed  Tommy  and  Tabby  cat 
off  the  ark  was  an  indirect  illusion  to  the  6 
new  hon.  members  that  recently  came  into 
this  House.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  it 
was  not.     Now  in— 

An  hon.  member:  That's  a  first  class  story- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  never  credit 
them  with  being  the  product  of  such  a  love 
affair  as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  and  the  hon.  Minister 
Without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Macaulay)  conducted 
in  Kitchener. 

In  moving  from  a  discussion  of  unemploy- 
ment which  I  was  considering  last  night,  Mr, 
Speaker,  at  tlie  time  of  adjournment,  I  want 
to  turn  now  to  what  I  feel  to  be  the  most 
important  issue  on  the  agricultural  front, 
namely,  farm  marketing. 

In  the  Throne  speech  there  was  indication 
of  the  fact  that  the  government  is  going  to 
proceed  with  a  comprehensive  examination  of 
processing,  handling,  storing  and  transporting 
and  marketing  of  farm  products. 

Now,  until  we  in  the  Opposition  have  some 
clearer  idea  of  what  exactly  the  government 
has  in  mind,  we  will  have  to  forego  comment 
on  that  particular  proposal. 
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But  I  want  to  express  the  hope  that  the 
government  move  is  not  designed  merely  to 
detract  attention  from  what  I  suggest  are 
the  two  important  issues  facing  the  farming 
community,  at  the  present  time,  with  regard 
to  farm  marketing  itself.  The  first  one  is, 
who  has  the  right  to  decide  how  farmers 
shall  market  their  products?  Now  this  is  an 
issue  which  has  got  to  be  answered  some- 
time soon— in  practice  as  well  as  in  theory. 
Is  it  the  farmer  or  is  it  the  processor? 

A  year  or  so  ago,  in  speaking  to  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  made 
this  comment.  It  is  quoted  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  of  November  7,  1957: 

I  am  not  interested  in  any  organized 
opposition  to  farm  marketing  plans  from 
any  mercenary  group  with  interests  of 
their  own.  Farmers  have  the  right  to  work 
out  their  own  marketing  plans. 

The  Canadian  Press  dispatch  based  on  the 
same  speech  has  a  somewhat  different  version 
in  words,  but  essentially  the  same  idea. 
According  to  the  Canadian  Press  the  hon. 
Minister  said: 

I  don't  propose  to  be  on  the  fence  and 
I  don't  propose  to  be  a  jellyfish.  I  hold 
no  brief  for  any  interest  trying  to  take 
advantage  of  organized  agriculture  in  this 
province. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  a  pretty  clear 
enunciation  of  the  principle  that  the  hon. 
Minister  gave  some  year  and  a  half  ago  now— 
the  principle  that  the  decision,  with  regard 
to  farm  marketing,  is  a  decision  that  the 
farmers  themselves  can  make,  and  it  is  liter- 
ally nobody  else's  business.  Certainly  not 
the  processors',  the  people  to  whom  the 
farmers  are  selling  their  product. 

What  we  must  look  at  now  is  how  this 
is  working  out  in  practice. 

Let  me  take  two  examples.  Last  year  we 
had  a  crisis  that  seized  the  communities  in 
which  tobacco  is  one  of  the  main  products— 
a  crisis  that  derived  from  the  fact  that 
despite  a  two-to-one  vote  on  the  part  of  the 
producers  themselves,  the  tobacco  companies 
were  going  to  persist  in  sabotaging  the  plan, 
to  persist  in  their  refusal  to  conform  with 
the  law  of  the  province.  This  went  on  for 
some  months  until  the  government  had  no 
alternative  but  to  bring  the  producers  and 
tobacco  companies  in  and,  after  5  days  of 
secret  negotiation,  forced  some  sort  of  a 
settlement. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  say 
to  the  hon.  member  that  this  is  completely 
wrong.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  producers 


and  the  processors  reached  an  arrangement 
and  they  did  again  this  year.  They  were 
forced  into  nothing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
negotiations  went  on  for  5  days  during  which 
the  tobacco  companies  were  very  adamant, 
and  suddenly  toward  the  end  of  the  fifth 
day,  for  some  reason  or  other,  they  capitulated. 

I  grant  you  it  is  a  matter  of  some  specu- 
lation as  to  who  put  the  pressure  on,  but 
eventually  they  capitulated. 

But  the  point,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  is  this.  Having  settled  the  issue 
presumably  last  year,  it  is  back  on  the  mat 
again  this  year.  And  all  throughout  this  fall 
there  has  been  a  state  of  cold  war  between 
the  producers  and  the  tobacco  company. 

Now  I  freely  acknowledge  that  the  problem 
this  year  is  complicated  by  other  factors, 
such  as  a  complicated  grade  system,  but 
the  issue  that  is  coming  out  more  and  more 
is  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  the  tobacco 
companies  are  willing  to  accept  a  marketing 
plan  which  has  been  accepted  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  farmers  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  just  like  to  point 
this  out  to  him  in  connection  with  the  market- 
ing of  farm  products.  I  think  he  will  agree 
to  this. 

In  a  deal  of  this  sort  there  has  to  be  a 
producer  to  sell  and  there  must  be  a  con- 
sumer or  someone  else  to  buy.  That  is  the 
principle  of  it.  Now,  may  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  this  really  is  a  matter  not  unlike 
collective  bargaining.  I  think  my  hon.  friend 
will  agree  that  a  purchaser  must  purchase 
under  conditions  that  suit  the  industry  plan, 
and  at  prices  that  they  can  market,  other- 
wise there  is  no  sale  and  therefore  it  has  to 
be  a  form  of  collective  bargaining. 

Now,  our  job  in  the  matter  has  been  this. 
In  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  myself— 
because  I  had  been  in  some  of  these  things, 
including  the  tobacco  matter  and  also  the 
hog  matter— our  position  is  to  try  to  provide 
an  atmosphere  in  which  these  people  can 
arrive  at  arrangements  mutually  acceptable 
to  them.  Now,  I  would  say,  sir,  that,  in  that 
environment,  these  people  have  come  together 
and  have  made  arrangements  which  I  think 
are  mutually  satisfactory  and  are  working  out 
very  well. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  there  may  not  be 
other  things  that  will  come  up;  these  are 
complicated  matters  and,  of  course,  they  will. 
But  as  the  negotiating  parties  continue  to  gain 
experience  and  confidence  in  each  other,  then 
these  things  will  go   ahead  more  smoothly. 
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That,  sir,  includes  the  problem  of  the  hog 
producers  and  I  am  satisfied  it  will  be 
settled  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
serious  objection  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
getting  up  and  delivering  speeches  periodi- 
cally throughout  mine.  But  yesterday,  when 
the  hon.  member  from  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Reaume)  got  up,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
immediately  cut  back  and  said:  "Well,  if  this 
is  not  a  question,  if  it  is  an  assertion,  sit 
down  because  I  have  the  floor."  There's 
one  rule  for  all  of  us  in  this  House,  and  it 
applies  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  the 
member  from  Victoria,  as  well  as  to  the  rest 
of  us. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  very  well 
the  kind  of  general  theory  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  indicated,  but  he  is  evad- 
ing the  issue.  The  issue  is  that,  when  the 
farmers  decide  that  they  are  going  to  have 
a  certain  marketing  plan,  and  they  vote  upon 
it,  those  farmers  should  not  have  to  go 
through  3  or  4  years  of  cold  war  with  the 
processors  just  to  get  them  to  accept  what  is, 
in  effect,  the  law  of  the  land.  But  these 
people— 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): When  these  deputations  of  tobacco 
growers  and  hog  producers  request  to  see  the 
Minister  in  connection  with  some  of  these 
problems,  would  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  suggest  that  I  tell  them  my  door  is  not 
open  to  them? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute.  We  will  get 
to  that  now.  We  will  get  to  that.  Let  us  leave 
the  tobacco  business  and  get  onto  the  hog 
vote  because  this  has  got  the  basic  question 
on  the  mat  even  more  squarely  than  in  the 
instance  of  the  tobacco  issue.  And  the  sensi- 
tivity of  the  front  benches  over  there  is  an 
indication  of  just  how  valid  are  the  points 
that  I  am  making. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agricultture 
have  been  sitting  in  negotiations  which  they 
themselves  called,  not  the  producers.  They 
were  called  at  the  instigation  of  the  packers 
to  try  to  force  a  change  in  the  marketing 
scheme  that  the  hog  producers  in  this  prov- 
ince had  agreed  upon. 

These  negotiations  started,  Mr.  Speaker, 
even  before  the  vote  last  July.  The  initiative 
was  taken— it  was  not  a  case  of  the  open  door 
—the  initiative  was  taken  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture.  He  called  in  the  two  sides 
and  said:  "Sit  down,  we  have  something  to 
discuss." 


When  they  began  to  look  into  the  issue, 
what  did  they  have  to  discuss,  Mr.  Speaker? 
They  had  to  discuss  a  proposal  for  changing 
the  plan  in  accordance  with  what  the  packers 
wanted. 

Hon,  Mr.  Frost:  They  agreed  to  discuss 
that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  expect  the  leaders  of  a  farm  organi- 
zation to  do  when  the  powers-that-be  at 
Queen's  Park  call  them  in  and  say:  "Sit  down 
and  discuss  it."?  Of  course,  they  are  going 
to  agree  to  discuss  it.  But,  thank  heavens, 
they  had  enough  intestinal  fortitvide  that 
they  did  not  bow  to  the  demands  of  this 
government,  who  in  turn  had  bowed  to  the 
dictates  of  tlie  big  packers.  That  is  precisely 
what  happened. 

The  incredible  thing  about  the  business  in 
the  hog  marketing  scheme,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
simply  this: 

After  the  government  had  made  an  effort 
to  make  a  change  in  this  plan,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  packers,  and  they 
failed,  then  they  scheduled  a  vote.  The  vote 
was  called  by  this  government.  It  was  called 
at  the  most  difficult  time  of  the  year,  July 
25,  when  the  farmers  are  very,  very  busy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Oh,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  not  right,  it  was  the  most  favourable 
time  that  could  possibly  be  called  for  the 
hog  producers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  When  the  price  is 
at  the  very  peak. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  After  the  hog  producers 
had  been  dangled  along  for  some  6  or  8 
months  since  last  fall.  Have  I  got  the  floor, 
Mr.   Speaker? 

An  hon.  member:  Not  the  way  I  heard  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet  it  is  not  the  way 
he  heard  it.     There  are  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  not  heard  it  exactly  this  way,  too. 

After  the  vote  was  over,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
vote  in  which  the  terms,  the  regulations,  and 
everything  else  were  laid  down  by  the  gov- 
ernment, then  a  delegation  of  opponents 
came  in. 

This  was  an  occasion,  incidentally,  when 
the  door  was  opened  by  the  hon.  Minister; 
it  was  a  delegation  representing  a  few  drover 
producers  headed  by  a  namesake  of  mine 
who  came  in  to  make  some  protest  to  the 
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hon.  Minister  witli  regard  to  alleged  irregu- 
larities in  the  voting. 

But  the  significant  thing  that  emerged  out 
of  this  discussion— a  discussion  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  extremely  sensitive  about,  for  very 
valid  reasons— was  that  the  hon.  Minister,  in 
the  course  of  his  discussion  witli  these  people, 
told  them  that  since  the  hog  marketing 
scheme  is  now  before  the  courts,  they  could 
go  out  and  sell  their  hogs  directly  to  the 
packers. 

In  other  words,  what  the  hon.  Minister 
in  effect  said  to  that  group  of  people  who 
had  just  been  voted  down— who  were  part  of 
a  noisy,  highly  subsidized  minority  group 
who  had  just  been  out-voted— what  the  hon. 
Minister  said  to  them  was:  "Go  and  sabotage 
this  plan." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  did  not  say  anything 
of  the  sort. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  told  them  that  if 
they  went  out  they  must  take  their  own 
chances. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  hon.  Min- 
ister mean,  "Go  out  and  take  their  own 
chances"?  What  he  should  have  told  them 
was  that  the  issue  had  been  decided  by  the 
vote.  The  government  stipulated  that  66% 
per  cent,  of  the  people  must  vote  for  this, 
otherwise  the  plan  would  not  go  through. 
The  result  was  a  68-plus  per  cent,  vote  in 
favour. 

What  the  hon.  Minister  should  have  told 
these  people  is:  "Go  home  and  accept  the 
vote,  because  there  has  been  a  democratic 
vote  held,  and  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple that  farmers  have  the  right  to  have 
the  marketing  scheme  of  their  choice,  those 
who  have  been  out-voted  must  live  with  it." 

But  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  do  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  like  to  see  the  press  release 
that  the  government  made  on  it?  Would  he 
like  to  read  it  out  loud?  I  will  give  it  to 
him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  read  press  releases 
in  the  past  and— 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    May    I    ask    the    hon. 

member- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  have 

fhe  floor,  or  has  the  hon.  Prime  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  member 
a  question? 

•    Mr.  Speaker:  You  might  ask  a  question. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  if  he  has  read  this  editorial  in  the 
Farmer's  Advocate  of  January  24,  1959, 
which  says: 

We  feel  the  government  is  to  be 
congratulated  rather  than  criticized  in 
bringing  together  the  parties  involved  in 
producing  and  selling  hogs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  ever  heard  a  question 
that  was  designed  to  give  information  instead 
of  ask  a  question,  that  was  it.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  been  around  enough  to 
know  that  once  again  he  was  violating  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

What  happened,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
instance  was  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture in  effect  invited  this  group  to  go 
out  and  sabotage  the  plan.  Then  he  denied 
that  he  had  made  such  a  statement,  and 
when  he  denied  the  statement,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  what  this  group  came  back  and  said 
in  the  press: 

Every  member  of  the  delegation  will 
vouch  for  the  truth  of  my  statement,  said 
the  leader  of  it.  Just  to  refresh  his  memory, 
Mr.  Goodfellow  also  said  he  expected 
the  Ontario  Hog  Producers  Association 
would  have  hanged  itself,  that  he  hoped 
it  would  have  done  so  before  July  25 
plebiscite. 

There  is  what  is  going  on,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Not  only  is  the  government  in  practice  violat- 
ing the  principle  they  laid  down  to  permit 
farmers  to  have  the  kind  of  marketing  plan 
wanted,  but  behind  the  scenes  it  is  bowing 
to  the  dictates  of  the  packers.  Even  now, 
they  are  continuing  to  call  the  producers  in 
to  try  to  force  this  kind  of  proposition  upon 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  is  wrong 
again.    He  is  usually  wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well- 
Mr.  Whicher:  He  is  not  wrong  this  time. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  You  bet  I  am  not  wrong. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  can  get  the  Farmers 
Advocate  and  a  few  others  to  sort  of  pat 
him  on  the  back,  but  the  simple  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  one  of  the  largest  economic 
groups  in  this  province  on  the  agricultural 
front  is  being  backed  to  the  wall  by  this 
government  and  told  that  they  must  accept 
not  the  kind  of  a  plan  which  68  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  have  accepted,  but  rather 
that  they  must  accept  the  kind  of  a  plan 
that  the  packers  want. 
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This  is  the  kind  of  "atmosphere"  that  the 
government  is  trying  to  create.  I  suggest  that 
the  government  take  another  look  at  just 
how  farm  marketing  associations  operate. 

In  fact,  another  interesting  aspect  of  the 
whole  development  is  that  during  all  these 
negotiations  this  past  fall,  the  government  has 
imposed  upon  this  group  the  stipulation  that 
they  must  not  go  out  and  reveal  the  nature 
of  the  negotiation.  Now  this  is  all  very  well 
for  one  single  negotiation,  but  when  it  goes 
on  for  two  or  three  months  how  can  any 
democratic  farm  organization  keep  silent- 
how  can  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  a  common  practice, 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley). 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  common  prac- 
tice. After  the  negotiators  come  to  some 
decision  they  have  to  go  back  to  the  rank- 
and-file  in  any  union,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  knows  that  very  well. 

What  this  government  in  effect  tried  to 
impose  was  a  ban  of  silence  on  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  hog  producers,  and  what 
was  the  result,  Mr.  Speaker?  The  result 
was,  as  indicated  in  a  news  story  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  on  December  30,  a  story 
from  Chesley— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  give  to  the  hon.  member 
a  press  release  made  jointly  by  the  producers 
and  the  department  and  the  processors  which 
I  would  like  him  to  read. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Under  the  gun. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Read  it.  You  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Under  the  gun. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  can 
read  it  tonight. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  I  know  about 
some  of  these  press  releases. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  does 
not  know  anything,  that  is  the  trouble  with 
him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  has  happened? 
Did  somebody  put  vinegar  in  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  coffee  at  lunch  time,  or  something? 
He  is  in  an  awful  vicious  mood  this  after- 
noon. Even  the  smile  does  not  cover  up,  we 
can  still  see  the  viciousness. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  get  on: 
Here   is   the   first  paragraph   of   the   news 
story    from    Chesley,    Ontario: 

Gordon  Scott,  secretary  field  man  to  the 
Grey  County  Federation  of  Agriculture  said 
that  the  Ontario  government  bans  explan- 
ations of  proposals  for  auction  marketing  of 
hogs  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  an 
incitement  to  riot. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  you  think  of  any- 
thing more  fatuous,  that  this  government  is— 

Interjections. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
had  read  this  I  had  talked  to  at  least  two  or 
three  county  directors  of  the  hog  producers 
association  who  told  me  that  this  is  precisely 
what  had  happened,  so  that  when  I  got  it 
on  a  sheet  of  paper  in  a  news  story,  it 
became  available  so  that  I  could  bring  it  here 
as  something  other  than  just  hearsay. 

What,  in  effect,  this  government  said  to 
these  people  was:  "You  cannot  go  out  and 
inform  your  own  members  of  what  is  hap- 
pening because  if  you  do  it  will  be  incite- 
ment to  riot." 

Riot  by  whom?  Riot  by  the  packers?  Is 
the  government  going  to  riot? 

An  hon.  member:  The  hogs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Never  mind  the  hogs. 
This  is  the  interesting  question:  Who  is  going 
to  riot? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
wil  be  other  times  later  in  this  Legislature 
when  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this.  I  can  assure  you  we  are  going  to 
discuss  it,  because  if  this  government  thinks 
it  is  going  to  be  able  to  bring  farm  groups 
into  Queen's  Park  and  back  them  up  against 
the  wall  and  say,  "You  will  accept  this,"  even 
after  a  majority  vote— in  the  wake  of  a 
majority  vote— and  not  have  the  public  know 
about  it,  there  are  a  few  people  who  are 
going  to  let  the  public  hear  what  is  going  on. 

What  has  happened  here,  Mr,  Speaker,  is 
that  the  government  has  bowed  once  again, 
and  I  say  it  without  any  quaUfications,  it  has 
bowed  to  the  packers'  lobby.  It  has  bowed 
to  the  packers'  subsidized  drovers'  associa- 
tions, despite  a  clear  vote  of  68  per  cent. 
This  government  is  lining  up  with  the  32  per 
cent,  who  have  been  voted  down,  to  try  to 
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impose  upon  the  l68  per  cent,  what  the 
packers  have  been  trying  to  get. 

Now,  I  thought  this  might  be  an  appropri- 
ate time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  direct  a  httle  fond 
attention  to  the  "carnation  brigade"  to  my 
right  here. 

I  thought  that  the  question  of  farm  market- 
ing would  be  a  good  starting  point,  because 
I  was  very  interested  last  year  when  the 
new  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  in  his 
leadership  campaign. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  did  he  ever— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  the  new  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  in  his  leadership  cam- 
paign, he  could  speak  his  own  mind.  His 
views  with  regard  to  farm  marketing  were 
something  along  the  lines  that  he  really 
hoped  that  it  could  be  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
He  had  objections,  or  he  had  serious  reserva- 
tions, about  the  proposition  of  compulsory 
farm  marketing. 

Well,  how,  in  heaven's  name,  can  you  have 
a  farm  marketing  scheme  on  which  the  pro- 
ducers have  voted,  and  the  majority  in 
accordance  with  the  Act  have  indicated  their 
wish,  and  tlien  proceed  on  a  voluntary  basis 
with  the  minority  being  able  to  frustrate  it? 
It  sounds  like  the  proposition  sometimes 
advanced  to  put  income  tax  on  a  voluntary 
basis.  A  very  delightful  proposition  to  toy 
with  mentally  for  a  while,  but  not  very 
practical. 

I  was  interested  to  see  that  since  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  been  mov- 
ing across  the  province,  and  has  found  out 
what  most  of  the  farmers  have  thought,  he 
is  now,  in  speaking  to  the  Ontario  agricultural 
council  yesterday,  suggesting  that  we  have  to 
give  up  some  of  our  individual  liberties  in 
order  to  be  able  to  meet  the  common  good. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  there  anything  wrong 
witli  that? 

Another  hon.  member:  As  a  matter  of 
policy,  he  never  said  anything  else. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Pardon? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

'  Mr.  MacDonald:  In  tlie  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  this  morning,  he  is  reported  to  be  advanc- 
ing the  general  proposition  that  you  must 
give  up  some  of  your  individual  liberties 
to  be  able  to  meet  the  common  good. 

Mr.  Winlermeyer:  What  is  the  matter  with 
that?    That  is  just  what  I  said. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine,  all  I  am  saying, 
however,  is  that  this  is  precisely  the  basis  of 
compulsory  farm  marketing  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  was  opposed  to  last  spring. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  As  a  matter 
of  policy  he  never  was  opposed  to  it,  and 
the  hon.  member  knows  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  changed  his  mind 
in  this  interval.  I  will  tell  the  House  what 
will  happen  if— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Heaven  help  this  province 
if  the  Liberal  party  were  to  get  into  power. 
You  would  find  that  its  leader,  with  all  his 
reservations,  would  be  just  about  as  unwilling 
to  back  the  farmers  in  a  strong  plan  as  this 
government  is  at  the  present  time. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  member  would  not 
know  a  hen  from  a  dilapidated  cow. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  leave  farm  marketing  for  a  moment 
because— 

Mr.  Oliver:  He  should,  because  he  does 
not  know  anything  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —there  is  such  an  inter- 
esting array  of  issues  here  that  I  would  like 
to  examine  in  light  of  this  gradual,  inexorable, 
unfolding  of  the  Liberal  party's  platform. 

For  example,  where  does  the  Liberal  party 
today  stand  on  resources  taxes? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Where  does  the  hon.  member 
stand,  period? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  made  it  very  clear 
where  I  stand- 


so 


here, 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  does  not  say 
in  his  programme. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet  it  does,  let  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  just  read  it. 

Last  spring  the  hon.  Liberal  party  leader, 
who    was    its   financial    critic    at   that   time, 
suggested  that  we  should  reduce  the  resources 
taxes,  in  fact,  he- 
Mr.  Wren:  A  good  suggestion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  the  hon.  spokes- 
man for  the  mining  companies  now. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  are  the  people  who 
believe  in  Canada- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Then  he  went  up  to 
Cochrane  North  in  a  by-election  and  if  the 
newspapers  reported  him  correctly,  he  not 
only  said  that  we  should  reduce  them,  but 
we  should  reduce  tliem  out  of  existence— 
that  there  should  be  no  resources  taxes  at  all. 
I  was  interested- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Has  the  hon.  member 
no  integrity  whatsoever? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  matter?  I  am 
quoting  what  was  in  a  newspaper  that  I 
read,  about  what  the  hon.  gentleman  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  let  him  read  it 
now,  read  it  to  the  House  now.  Let  him  read 
the  paper. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  it 
be  reducing  the  resources  taxes  or  whether  it 
be  eliminating  the  resources  taxes  is  beside 
the  point  I  want  to  make.  The  question  I 
want  to  ask  is  this: 

Now  that  some  people  in  the  north,  for 
example,  Mr.  Ambridge,  have  declared  war 
on  this  government  and  the  Conservative 
party,  as  much  out  of  pique  as  out  of  policy, 
and  obviously  the  only  place  he  can  turn  to 
is  to  the  Liberals,  what  I  would  hke  to  know 
is  how  much  is  Mr.  Ambridge  of  Abitibi  put- 
ting into  the  greater  affluence  of  the  Liberal 
party  slush  funds  at  the  present  time? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  I  know  of  some- 
body who  had  a  talk  with  Mr.  Ambridge  just 
a  few  weeks  ago  and  he  did  not  hide  his 
hght  under  a  bushel  as  to  what  he  was 
going  to  do.  Any  hon.  member,  over  there 
on  the  government  side,  particularly  those 
from  the  north,  know  what  kind  of  a  dog 
fight  behind  the  scenes  this  government  has 
been  having  with  the  president  of  Abitibi. 
So  now  he  is  going  over  to  espouse  the 
Liberal  party. 

This  is  where  their  greater  affluence  is  com- 
ing from.  This  is  why  the  resources  taxes 
are  going  to  be  lowered  by  the  Liberals. 

An  hon.  member:  A  lot  more  are  coming 
over  this  way,  too. 

Mr.  Foote:  Nonsense. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  the  hon.  "forest 
man"  from  out  in  Durham  who  says  it  is 
nonsense. 


Another  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  each  few  days 
that  go  by  we  find  another  progressive  fagade 
being  added  to  cover  up  the  basically  reac- 
tionary pohcies  of  the  "carnation  brigade" 
here. 

We  have  had  two  or  three  of  them 
already.  For  example,  there  is  the  proposition 
that  we  should  add  medical  care  to  our 
provincial   hospital    plan. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  hon.  member 
against  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  I  am  not 
against  it,  let  the  hon.  member  read  the 
booklet.  Let  him  just  read  the  booklet  instead 
of  asking  me  the  pages.  If  he  will  just  take 
a  little  time  off,  he  will  see  more  planks  for 
his  platform  because  that  is  where  his  party 
has  been  stealing  it  from  for  the  last  25  years. 

The  proposition  is  that  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  going  to  add  medical  care 
to  the  hospital  plan.  I  was  a  little  intrigued 
as  to  exactly  how  this  was  going  to  be  done. 
We  got  a  little  glimpse  of  it— the  comer  was 
lifted  up  a  little  by  his  speech— when  the 
hon.  gentleman  was  speaking  the  other  day. 

The  proposition  is  apparently  that  in  some 
half-baked  fashion  he  is  going  to  fasten  the 
private  physician  services  onto  our  public 
hospital  plan.  Well,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing 
one  would  expect  from  this  Liberal  mish- 
mash, this  bits-and-pieces  approach. 

This  party  was  in  power  most  of  the  time 
between  1919  to  1957,  and  had  an  oppor- 
tunity at  Ottawa  to  put  medical  care  into  a 
plan  along  with  hospital  care  and  did  nothing. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  has  the  CCF  done 
in  Saskatchewan? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  what  we  did  in  Saskatche- 
wan. In  Saskatchewan,  while  the  other 
parties  were  talking,  the  CCF  put  a  hospital 
plan  into  eflFect. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hospital  only. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly.  Then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  organize  health  units,  which 
provided  medical  coverage  too. 

An  hon.  member:  Has  the  hon.  member 
ever  been  there? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Siure,  I  have  been  there. 
If  the  hon.  member  would  go  out  there,  he 
would  know  a  bit  more  about  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  I  was  out  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  A  second  example  that 
has  now  emerged  in  this  new  platform  is 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  mandatory  car 
insurance  programme.  It  is  a  mandatory 
car  insurance  programme  which,  in  e£Fect, 
delivers  this  great  bonanza  of  car  insurance 
today  over  to  the  private  insurance  companies 
without  providing  it  at  cost.  This  is  the 
Liberal  proposal. 

Portable  pensions.  Here  is  another  bit  of 
the  progressive  fagade  that  is  being  erected 
—portable  pensions. 

How,  in  heaven's  name,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
you  going  to  institute  a  programme  of  port- 
able pensions  within  a  single  province  when 
we  have  got  complete  mobility  of  labour 
across  this  country?  Why  did  not  this  party, 
when  it  was  in  power  at  Ottawa,  not  put 
portable  pensions  into  effect? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Pretty  weak. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly,  not  pretty  weak. 
The  Liberals  should  have  been  a  little 
stronger  and  done  something  while  in  power. 
Now  they  are  going  to  dazzle  the  public 
with  things  that  they  would  not  do  when 
they  were  in  power,  but  now  that  they  are 
in  opposition,  of  course,  they  will  promise 
everything. 

An  Hon.  member:  We  never  do  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  see 
all  the  petals  come  fluttering  down  from  the 
"carnation  brigade"  over  here. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  contradictions 
that  have  emerged  in  Liberal  statements. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  hon.  financial 
critic  of  the  Liberal  party,  now  its  hon. 
leader,  got  up  in  the  House  and  at  that  time, 
of  course,  he  did  not  want  to  get  on  the 
bandwagon  with  the  government  to  try  to 
get  more  money  out  of  the  Liberals  in 
Ottawa.  So  he  was  insisting  that  we  should 
raise  some  more  money  here. 

What  was  his  suggestion?  There  is  only 
one  place  to  get  the  money,  and  for  once, 
he  was  right— that  we  must  raise  it  from 
corporations.  Twelve  months  went  by  and 
the  same  hon.  gentleman  came  into  the 
House,  and  then  what  did  he  suggest?  That 
our  corporation  tax  had  grown  too  high,  and 
he  asked  how  much  higher  we  could  permit 
it  to  go.  He  traced  the  history  of  the  cor- 
poration tax  down  through  the  years-how 
it  had  risen  from  18  per  cent,  or  20  per 
cent,  until  now  it  is  about  50  per  cent.,  and 
he   indicated   that,   in  his  opinion,   this  was 


going  to  destroy  the  whole  enterprise  of  this 
country. 

A  complete  contradiction  and  change  within 
one  year. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of 
that  same  speech— because  he  did  not  want 
corporation  taxes  to  go  any  higher— he  sug- 
gested that  what  we  had  to  do  was  to  give 
some  serious  consideration  to  "our  mad  dash 
towards  the  welfare  state."  All  his  mis- 
givings witli  regard  to  the  welfare  state  came 
welling  out. 

Twelve  more  months  went  by  and  I  listened 
to  him  on  TV,  I  listened  to  him  here  in  the 
House,  and  find  he  wants  portable  pensions, 
he  wants  a  medical  plan,  he  wants  all  of 
these  things  which  are  part  of  the  mad  dash 
towards  the  welfare  state.  Is  he  going  or  is  he 
coming?  He  does  not  know. 

An  hon.  member:  He  had  better  read- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  had  better  read 
those  authors  who  know  something  about 
this  subject- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Those  authors  who  know 
something  about  it,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  says,  those  advisors,  those  "inde- 
pendent" economic  advisors  to  top  American 
corporations. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  member  is  30 
years  behind  the  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  should  go  read  Galbraith,  a  good 
Ontario  boy  who  went  to  the  United  States 
and  has  not  sold  out  his  principles. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right.  The  basic  prin- 
ciples, the  hon.  member  told  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  yesterday,  when  he  was  talking 
about  some  speech  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
had  made  back  in  1944,  the  basic  principles 
do  not  change.  But  how,  in  heaven's  name, 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  can  have 
completely  opposing  policies  12  months  apart, 
without  changing  his  basic  principles,  I  do 
not  know.  Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  Liberal 
party  is  doing. 

An  hon.  member:  What  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  mean? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  example,  I  have  heard 
in  the  last  two  or  three  months,  as  I  read 
the  newspapers,  the  suggestion  that  we  have 
got  too  many  hon.  cabinet  Ministers  over 
there.    Well,  on  one  hand  I  am  inclined  to 
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agree— particularly  in  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions.  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
continues  to  appoint  4  reform  Ministers 
every  18  months,  all  the  hon.  Progressive- 
Conservative  members  will  have  a  crack  at  it 
before  very  many  years  are  over. 

However,  the  hon.  Liberal  leader  starts  out 
by  saying  that  he  thinks  there  are  too  many 
cabinet  Ministers,  and  then  he  comes  into 
this  House  and  what  does  he  propose— 
another  cabinet  Minister. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  let  the  hon.  mem- 
ber wait  a  few  days- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  A  cabinet  Minister  for  up 
in  northern  Ontario.  Now,  why  do  we  need 
a  cabinet  Minister  to  do  a  job  in  a  depart- 
ment for  northern  Ontario?  Why  not  a  cabinet 
Minister  for  eastern  Ontario?  Why  not  a 
cabinet  Minister  for  the  Niagara  peninsula? 
Why  not  a  cabinet  Minister  from  down  in 
the  Windsor  area— what  we  want  is  not  more 
government— 

An  hon.  member:  I  am  in  favour  of  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  he  would  be.  What 
we  want,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  more  govern- 
ment, but  to  move  effectively  the  adminis- 
trative machinery  now  in  existence,  not  add 
to  it  with  even  more  cabinet  Ministers  than 
we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  I  shall  leave  the  "carnation  brigade" 
with  a  reference  to  something  that  has  not 
taken  place  in  the  Throne  debate,  but  took 
place  back  in  our  discussion  the  other  day 
with  regard  to  labour— from  our  hon.  friend 
from  up  in  Kenora  (Mr.  Wren).  Now  our 
hon.  friend  from  Kenora  is  horribly  worried- 
Mr.  Wren:  Let  him  not  call  me  a  friend, 
let  him  call  me  a  member- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  correction  is  accepted 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora— 

Hon.  members:  That  is  better- 
Mr.    MacDonald:     The    hon.     member    is 
deeply    disturbed.     He    is    deeply   disturbed 
because  he  has  been  parading  himself  as  a 
Liberal-Labour  for  years. 

Mr.  Thomas:  What  kind  of  an  animal  is 
that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  a  queer,  queer 
concoction.  It  went  out  of  date.  The  last 
Liberal-Labour  who  finally  changed  and  went 
to  his  true  colours  was  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  here. 

The  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  tried  to  balance  out  was  that  he 


said  he  saw  no  objection  to  trade  unions, 
for  example,  supporting  a  candidate  in  their 
particular  area.  This  is  fine  because  I  suppose 
he  has  the  odd  union  to  help  him.  That  is 
why  he  is  interested,  because  the  funds  were 
a  little  low  before  this  greater  affluence  from 
Mr.  Ambridge. 

However,  if  perchance  trade  unions  should 
decide  that  they  are  going  to  contribute 
financial  assistance  to  a  series  of  candidates 
with  a  programme  that  happens  to  be  in 
accordance  with  their  political  objectives 
as  laid  down  in  their  conventions,  then  horrors 
—suddenly  the  basic  principles  of  our  exis- 
tence are  going  to  be  destroyed. 

According  to  the  hon.  member  we  are 
threatened  with  the  rise  of  communism,  we 
are  threatened  with  fascism  and  everything 
else. 

The  hon.  gentleman  is  very  worried  but  it 
is  a  basically  selfish  worry. 

And  to  balance  the  proposition  that  unions 
should  not  make  political  contributions,  he 
also  agrees  that  management  should  not  make 
contributions  to  political  parties  until  they 
have  got  the  okay  of,  presumably,  their  share- 
holders.   He  agrees  with  this. 

Now  what  a  fatuous  proposition— it  is  a 
pleasant  theory  which  has  never  been  carried 
out  in  practice  at  any  time.  By  setting  up 
this  theoretical  proposition,  he  hopes  he  can 
keep  back  the  inexorable  development  of 
events,  as  trade  unions  move  to  build  a  poli- 
tical party  in  which  they  can  have  confidence. 
That  is  what  they  are  doing  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.   Wren:   Where  does  the  CCF   get  its 

money? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  can 
find  out  where  we  get  our  money  anytime. 

The  next  time  the  hon.  member  gets  up 
and  gives  this  House  all  his  worries  witli 
regard  to  what  is  happening  in  trade  unions, 
just  take  what  he  has  to  say  with  this  little 
bit  of  information. 

About  a  year  ago  the  hon.  gentleman  was 
in  line  for  becoming  a  public  relations  officer 
for  one  of  the  railroad  unions.  Then  he  got 
up  in  this  House  and  delivered  a  vicious 
attack  upon  David  Lewis,  a  well-known 
labour  counsel,  who  had  been  hired  by  that 
union  to  present  their  case  in  the  diesel 
Royal  commission- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  At  a  small  fee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  because  of  his 
vicious  attack,  here  is  what  happened.  The 
hon.  gentleman  found  that  he  was  fired  before 
he  was  hired.    So  that  his— 
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Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point  of  privi- 
lege. The  hon.  member  for  York  South  is 
carrying  on  his  usual  trip  to  the  woodpile— I 
want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  question 
of  privilege,  that  anything  that  I  have  done 
for  the  railroad  unions  I  am  proud  to  do. 
The  railroad  unions  continue  to  consult  me 
on  public  relations  and  I  want  to  tell  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  fee  this  poor 
Mr.  Lewis  collected  from  that  same  union 
was  the  highest— 

An  hon.  member:  Is  this  a  matter  of 
privilege? 

Mr.  Wren:— that  has  ever  been  paid  in  the 
history  of  labour  relations  in  Canada. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  not  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege,  he  is  making  a  speech. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  must  ask  the  member  out 
of  order  to  sit  down. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  why  I  appeal  that— 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  is  only  making  a  state- 
ment, please  sit  down. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  making  an  effort- 
Mr.     Speaker:     He     is     only     making     a 
statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  want  to  answer 
him. 

Mr.  Wren:  He  can  answer  it  on  his  time 
but  not  on  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  answer  the  hon.  member  in  due  time. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Can  I  go  over  and  sit  between 
them? 

An  hon.  member:  Come  on  over. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  leave 

the  "carnation  brigade,"  and  move  on  to  a 

consideration- 
Mr.  Wren:  He  is  afraid  to  carry  on  with 

what  he  was  just  talking  about.    He  fills  the 

House  with  his— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  you 
muzzle  this  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Wren:  Sixty-three  thousand  dollars, 
that  is  what  he  was  paid. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  fired  before  he 
was  hired.   That  is  why  he  is  a  Httle  put  out. 

I  want  to  turn  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  con- 
sideration of  a  couple  of  government 
departments- 


Mr.  Wren:  And? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  to  stop  interrupting. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  I  do  not  like  this— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Just  bear  it  like  we  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  want  to  go  into 
the  details  of  the  consideration  of  these  two 
departments  because  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  that  later.  But  I  do  want  to  touch 
on  an  over-riding  consideration  in  each 
instance. 

I  am  referring  to  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  and  The  Department  of 
Education. 

Now,  in  the  recent  cabinet  shuflBe,  as  I 
mentioned  a  moment  ago,  we  had  in  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions,  our  fourth 
reform  Minister  in  an  18-month  period.  Now, 
I  want  to  suggest  that  this  is  indicative  of  the 
lack  of  importance  attached  to  the  department 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  Certainly  it  is 
contributing  to  instability  in  terms  of  building 
a  programme  in  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions.  My  hope  would  be  that  the  hon. 
gentleman  (Mr.  Wardrope)  who  has  been  put 
there  is  going  to  remain  for  a  httle  while. 
However,  he  might  lose  his  seat  in  the  next 
election,  but  I— 

An  hon.  member:  He  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Not  by  the  CCF. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  he  is  beaten  by  any- 
body, it  will  be  by  the  CCF,  he  knows  tliat. 

But  there  are  some  puzzling  developments 
with  regard  to  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  at  the  present  time.  The  hon. 
Minister,  for  example,  says  that  he  is  going 
to  put  reform  back  into  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions.  Well,  this  is  precisely 
what  I  have  been  fighting  for  ever  since  I 
came  into  this  Legislature,  and  in  that  fight 
I  was  only  continuing  what  outstanding 
people  like  the  late  Agnes  Macphail  have 
done  all  down  through  the  history  of  the 
CCF. 

The  thing  that  is  encouraging  about  this 
development,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  there  is  now 
a  rising  tide  of  public  opinion— as  indicated 
by  a  series  of  articles  in  various  news- 
papers—focusing the  concern  and  the  indig- 
nation of  the  general  public  on  the  legalized 
barbarism  involved  in  the  excessive  strapping 
which  has  been  characteristic  of  some  of  our 
institutions  for  quite  some  time. 
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But  what  makes  me  wonder  whether  this 
ray  of  hope  that  has  emerged,  with  an  hon. 
Minister  saying  he  is  going  to  put  reform 
back  into  reform  institutions,  here  we  have 
within  the  same  week  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment: the  announcement  by  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter that  Joseph  McCuUey  is  going  to  head  a 
new  advisory  committee. 

Now,  I  would  agree  there  are  few  people 
who  could  head  that  kind  of  an  advisory  com- 
mittee better  than  Mr.  McCuUey.  He  Is 
experienced  and  he  is  a  reputable  man  in  the 
field. 

But  he  certainly  is  needed  badly,  and 
if  there  ever  was  a  department  that 
needs  a  bit  of  advice,  if  there  ever 
was  a  situation  in  which  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's hand  has  to  be  strengthened  so  that 
he  can  cope  with  some  of  the  top  civil  serv- 
ants who  have  dominated  and  shaped  the 
policy  of  this  department— this  is  the  one 
department  where  this  must  be  done.  I  say 
this  because  certainly  no  hon.  Minister  for 
quite  some  time— some  have  not  been  in 
there  long  enough  to  make  their  influence 
felt— but  no  hon.  Minister  for  quite  some 
time  has  been  able  to  make  any  serious 
impact  on  what  is  a  consistently  out-of-date 
exposition  of  penal  reform  policy  in  that 
department. 

At  the  same  time  as  this  rather  forward 
looking  prospect,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  was 
taking  place,  we  had  the  hon.  member  for 
London  South  (Mr.  Jackson)  rise  in  this 
House  and  give,  in  about  30  short  seconds, 
one  of  the  most  shocking  medieval  outpour- 
ings with  regard  to  the  attitude  of  people  in 
the  institutions,  which  just  proves  to  me  once 
again  that  it  is  going  to  be  desperately  diffi- 
cult for  our  hon.  friend  across  the  way— I 
hope  I  can  call  the  hon.  Minister  "friend" 
since  others  in  northwestern  Ontario  will  not 
accept  friendship. 

Our  hon.  friend  across  the  way  is  going 
to  have  a  desperately  difficult  time  putting 
reform  back  into  reform  institutions  when 
there  are  so  many  people  in  the  department, 
and  in  the  party,  who  do  not  have  the 
slightest  conception  of  the  nature  of  a  modern 
penal  reform  programme.  ' 

I  wish  him  well  in  his  battle,  but  he  is 
going  to  have  most  of  the  battle  within  his 
own  ranks,  and  if  he  does  not  think  he  is, 
let  him  go  back  and  read  that  one-paragraph 
statement  that  was  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  London  South. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:   Might  I  just  say  to 
the  hon.  member- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  he  may  not. 


Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  will  make  a  state- 
ment before  too  long  that  will  startle  even 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South.  1  will  tell 
him  how  we  are  going  to  put  reform  back 
into  the  reform  institutions. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
regard  to  The  Department  of  Education— in 
contrast  to  The  Department  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions, where  we  had  our  fourth  Minister 
in  18  months,  there  was  no  change  at  all. 

Now  this  is  a  matter  of  some  delicacy, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  treat  it  as  anything  other 
than  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I  would 
be  less  than  honest  in  this  House  if  I  did 
not  express  what  is  a  growing  widespread 
feeling  to  be  found  not  only  among  Opposi- 
tion parties,  people  who  support  Opposition 
parties,  but  people  in  the  Progressive-Con- 
servative ranks,  that  in  some  fashion  or 
another  we  are  not  facing  up  to  the  challenge 
in  education  today,  and  that  there  might  be 
some  changes  from  the  top  down  to  get  a 
bit  more  mental  and  physical  vigour  in  tack- 
ling these  jobs. 

For  example,  if  hon.  members  want  an  indi- 
cation of  just  how  bankrupt  is  the  approach, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  defensive,  we 
had  it  once  again  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
member  for  London  South. 

What  he  did  could  be  described  as  nothing 
other  than  a  cheap  kind  of  political  trick— in 
reference  to  some  of  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  have  made  similar 
ones  across  this  province— with  regard  to  the 
teacher  shortage,  and  the  lowering  of 
standards. 

Instead  of  meeting  this  problem  head-on, 
what  did  he  do?  He  tried  to  misrepresent 
our  attack  as  one  against  the  noble  teaching 
profession.  Well,  this  is  the  classic  proof 
of  bankruptcy  in  policy— if  they  have  to 
indulge  in  this  kind  of  twisting  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  a  very  valid  criticism. 

I  say  this  because  the  significant  thing  is 
this,  that  the  people  who  have  made  the  most 
criticism  of  the  situation,  with  regard  to 
teachers  and  teachers'  training  and  teacher 
shortages,  are  the  teachers  themselves.  That 
reveals  how  fatuous  is  the  proposition  that 
we  are  criticizing  the  teaching  profession. 

I  could  give  quotation  after  quotation 
from  the  teachers'  federation— here  is  one, 
for  example,  from  the  teachers'  federation 
when  it  replied  to  the  hon.  Minister's  usual 
fall  comment  that  once  again  the  teacher 
shortage  had  been  met.  The  federation 
retort  was  to  the  effect  that,  certainly  it  has 
been  met,  but  many  of  the  teachers  in  our 
schools  are  nothing  but  "baby  sitters." 
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Now  do  not  blame  us  for  saying  something 
like  that,  which  appears  to  be  derogatory  of 
the  profession.  This  was  said  by  the  Ontario 
Public  School  Men  Teachers'  Federation. 

Here  is  a  statement,  for  example,  which 
was  made  by  the  principal  of  a  school  in 
the  city  of  Oshawa,  a  man  by  the  name  of 
George  Roberts,  when,  in  his  presidential 
address  to  the  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation 
at  Niagara  Falls,  last  August,  he  made  this 
comment  as  reported  in  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star: 

He  cited  Saskatchewan,  which  requires 
the  highest  standards  for  teachers  in 
Canada,  as  making  the  greatest  strides 
towards  solving  the  teacher  problem.  Only 
7  per  cent,  of  that  province's  teachers  are 
unqualified,  and  the  number  is  gradually 
decreasing.  Ontario  is  going  backwards. 
There  are  more  unqualified  teachers  every 
year  and  at  present  close  to  40  per  cent, 
of  the  province's  teachers  are  unqualified. 

Now,  there  is  a  teacher  speaking,  so  please 
do  not  indulge  in  this  specious  kind  of  mis- 
representation that  we  are  repeating  opinions 
as  fact  when  we  repeat  what  the  teachers  are 
saying— saying  in  sorrow  and  grovdng  con- 
cern all  the  time,  as  they  plead  for  some- 
thing to  be  done  about  it.  The  time  has 
come  to  get  out  and  do  something  about  it. 

This  is  true  not  only  on  the  teacher-shortage 
level,  it  is  true,  for  example,  on  the  matter  of 
curriculum. 

I  have  been  interested  in  the  last  few 
days  in  a  battle  that  has  been  developing 
in  the  press  with  regard  to  some  criticism 
that  is  being  made  to  the  teaching  of  maths 
and  science  in  Canada,  provoked  in  part 
from  a  comparative  study  that  was  made  by 
Anthony  Frisch  of  the  courses  in  Russia,  in 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States. 

The  hon.  Minister  smiles,  but  the  interest- 
ing thing  is  that  two  of  his  own  fellow- 
Progressive-Conservatives,  Mr.  Stinson  from 
York  Centre,  and  Mr.  Morton  from  Toronto- 
Davenport,  rose  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  put  on  Hansard  record,  in  their  speech 
in  the  first  week  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  essence  of  this  study. 

Certainly  this  study  can  be  criticized  as 
providing  an  imperfect  yardstick.  Who  has 
got  a  yardstick  that  can  accurately  and  with 
assurance  measure  our  standards  with  those 
of  the  Russians?  Certainly,  we  can  sit  back 
and  say  that  there  are  deficiencies  in  this 
standard,  but  what  standard  does  this  depart- 
ment have? 

Why  throw  this  study  out  the  window  and 
dismiss    it,    so    that    when    Judith    Robinson 


wanted  to  write  a  column,  and  sought  com- 
ment from  the  department,  all  she  got  was 
that  the  department  is  sitting  and  waiting— 
they  are  waiting  for  a  couple  of  studies  to 
come  from  the  United  States  concerning 
the  teaching  of  maths  and  science? 

We  have  not  got  very  much  to  learn  from 
the  United  States  in  the  teaching  of  maths 
and  science  because  our  standards,  while 
lower  than  those  in  Russia,  are  distinctly 
higher  than  those  of  the  United  States. 

I  think  it  is  time  for  this  department  to 
show  some  vigour  not  only  in  the  teacher- 
training  field,  in  the  teacher-shortage  field,  in 
the  curriculum  field,  but  in  providing  greater 
opportunities  for  higher  education. 

Almost  10  years  ago  now,  the  Massey 
commission  said  that  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  we  should  be  spending  at  least  $2 
million  a  year  for  4,000  scholarships  to  give 
opportunity  for  higher  education.  What  are 
we  spending?  We  are  spending  about 
$500,000  or  $600,000  a  year.  In  other  words, 
10  years  later  we  are  one-quarter  of  the  way 
towards  what  the  Massey  commission  esti- 
mated was  a  necessity. 

When  the  University  of  Toronto  comes  up 
with  a  plan  to  meet  this— and  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  the  details  of  this  plan  now,  it 
is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  I  think 
it  has  some  serious  deficiencies— it  will  be  a 
plan  that  can  be  implemented  only  if  this 
government  is  willing  to  do  something  to 
make  the  money  available. 

This  government— and  the  government  at 
Ottawa,  because  it  is  a  joint  responsibility, 
in  higher  education— have  done  little.  What 
we  have  had  is  an  echoing  silence  from  this 
government  with  regard  to  this  plan. 

If  The  Department  of  Education  had  some- 
thing of  the  necessary  vigour,  when  chal- 
lenged by  a  group  of  people  in  the  university 
who  went  to  the  trouble  of  working  out  this 
plan,  I  would  think  that  they  would  get 
encouragement  immediately  by  some  voice 
being  raised  from  the  department  offering 
co-operation. 

On  the  whole  question  of  grants,  I  shall 
not  go  into  detail,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  can  be 
summed  up  this  way:  that  the  province  of 
Ontario  today,  despite  all  the  propaganda  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  as  to  what  it  is  doing, 
is  devoting  less  of  its  available  wealth  to 
education  than  any  other  province  in  Canada 
with  the  exception  of  Quebec.  We  have  one 
of  the  lightest  educational  loads,  in  terms  of 
pupils  in  the  schools,  per  1,000  people.  In 
the  working  force  we  have  almost  the  highest 
personal  incomes  with  which  to  meet  this 
load.  But  we  are  devoting,  with  the  exception 
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of  Quebec,  the  lowest  amount  of  our  available 
wealth  to  meeting  educational  need. 

That  is  the  general  answer  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  when  he  exaggerates  what  is  being 
done. 

Our  problem  at  the  moment,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  a  bankruptcy  of  policy  and  a  failure  of 
leadership.  Heaven  knows  that  educational 
problems  are  difficult  enough  to  solve  when 
attacked  with  vigour,  so  what  possibility  have 
we  of  solving  them  in  the  present  govern- 
ment's mood  of  self-satisfaction,  and  a  senti- 
mental attachment  to  the  little  red  school 
house  philosophy?  And  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  we  have  been  having. 

Back  in  ancient  days  they  claimed  that 
Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned,  but  this 
government  is  doodling  while  the  Russian 
sputniks  rush  even  further  ahead  of  us. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  I 
suppose  the  hon.  member  thinks  that  con- 
structing a  school  a  day,  ever  since  this 
govenmient  came  into  power,  is  diddling  and 
fooling. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  missing  the  point, 
too. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Why  is  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  turn  to  consider  a  number  of  phases  of  the 
natural  gas  development  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  wish  to  consider  first  the  statement 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  yesterday  in  the 
House  when  he  indicated— or  was  it  the  day 
before  yesterday— when  he  indicated  that  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  now  been  absolved 
of  its  obligation  to  contribute  $35  million  to 
the  building  of  the  northern  Ontario  link  in 
the  trans-Canada  pipe  hne. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  ever  was  a 
belated  escape  through  the  back  door  from 
a  deal  that  was  indefensible  from  the  outset, 
this  was  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure  we  voted  for  it.  We 
in  the  CCF  voted  for  the  original  authoriza- 
tion, and  why?  Not  because  there  was  any 
justification  for  this  raid  on  the  pubhc  treasury 
to  remove  the  major  risks  from  a  private 
venture,  but  because  this  government  came 
into  this  House  and  assured  the  Legislature 
that  the  deal  had  been  made  at  Ottawa  and 
they  could  do  nothing  about  it— something  I 
have  never  been  quite  able  to  understand. 


If  I  were  putting  $35  million  into  a  deal, 
it  would  seem  to  me  that  I  could  have  a  bit 
of  say  in  exactly  what  the  deal  was,  but  this 
government  abjectedly  accepted  the  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  So  did  the  hon.  member. 
He  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  had  to  go  along  with 
the  deal  which  Rt.  hon  Mr.  Howe  had  made. 
It  was  a  case,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  put 
it,  that  "yo"  either  take  this  or  we  won't  get 
the  line  in  northern  Ontario." 

And  therefore,  despite  the  raid  of  the  public 
treasury  that  this  deal  represented,  we  in  the 
CCF  voted  for  it  because  we  wanted  the  line 
throughout  northern  Ontario. 

But  the  interesting  thing  is  this  —  with  all 
the  criticism  that  we  made,  it  now  appears 
the  government  agrees  completely.  Because 
behind  the  scenes,  despite  the  fact  that  they 
had  the  authorization  to  share  to  the  extent 
of  $35  million  in  it,  they  did  not  advance  any 
of  the  money,  and  having  a  friendly  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa  today  instead  of  the  hostile 
Liberals,  "those  evil  men,"  they  have  now 
been  able  to  break  away  from  their  contract 
altogether. 

They  signed  a  contract  to  put  $35  million 
in.  They  have  not  done  it,  and  now  they  have 
walked  out  on  their  contract. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  it  was  at  a 
going  rate  of  interest. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  call  a  spade  a 
spade. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  was  at  the  going  rate  of 
interest. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  comment- 
ing on  all  this,  I  say  it  simply  means  that  all 
the  wind  and  fury  that  was  emitted  by  the 
Progressive-Conservatives,  while  in  opposi- 
tion, in  spite  of  all  of  it,  the  Diefenbaker 
government  has  now  accepted  in  toto  the 
nefarious  Howe  deal  with  Trans-Canada  Pipe 
Lines  Limited.  The  stage  is  now  set  for 
the  last  chapter  in  the  sell-out  of  public 
interest  to  these  private  operators. 

Before  long,  and  mark  my  words,  the 
Diefenbaker  government  is  going  to  be  selling 
the  northern  Ontario  link  back  to  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines.  They  are  going  to  be 
selling  it  at  a  time  when  it  is  highly  aug- 
mented in  value  as  an  operating  faciUty.  They 
are  going  to  sell  it  free  of  aU  the  risk  which 
has  been  met  by  the  public  treasury.  They  are 
going  to  sell  it  at  its  original  cost,  despite  its 
augmented  cvurent  value. 
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The  company  will,  therefore,  be  able  to 
reap  all  the  benefits  of  the  lower  interest 
rate  available  on  public  money. 

This  shameful  chapter  in  our  history  is 
going  to  be  brought  to  a  close  by  a  Progres- 
sive-Conservative government  up  at  Ottawa, 
but  we,  the  people  of  Ontario,  are  going  to 
live  with  the  consequences. 

And  do  not  let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
come  in  to  this  House  and  say  that  just 
because  he  was  able  to  make  a  friendly 
agreement  with  Ottawa  to  walk  out  on  his 
share,  that  the  people  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  question 
of  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  that  the  hon. 
member  said  I  alleged  or  said,  in  the  House 
the  other  day,  it  was  because  I  was  able  to  go 
down  to  the  back  door  and  make  a  friendly 
agreement  with  Ottawa.  I  would  say,  sir, 
that  that  is  completely  untrue  and  my  hon. 
friend  knows  that  much  of  what  he  says 
today  is  untrue.  Now  I  want  to  say  this,  sir, 
that  what  happened  was  on  February  21. 
Now  this  is— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an 
assertion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  an  assertion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  I  just 
ruled  on  the  Opposition  that  they  could  not 
make  a  statement,  so  we  will  have  to  ask  you 
not  to  make  a  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Then  all  I  say,  sir,  there 
is  a  heap  of  untruth  in  what  my  hon.  friend 
is  saying.    This  includes  that— 

Applause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —statement  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Let  him  go  ahead.  I  say  his 
remarks  are  not  worth  hstening  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  a  man  of  such 
great  power  is  challenged,  it  is  amazing  what 
Uttle  petulances  can  emerge. 

I  want  to  turn  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  a 
consideration  of  the  question  of  safety.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  made  a  statement  on 
this  issue  yesterday  in  the  House  and  I  want 
to  suggest  once  again  that  he  missed  the 
point. 

He  said  that  we  have  to  get  the  number 
of  deaths  that  had  taken  place  in  the  case 


of  natural  gas  explosions  back  into  perspec- 
tive. All  that  happened,  he  explained,  was 
that  out  of  180  or  so  deaths,  only  7  people 
had  been  killed  by  natural  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  that  only  7  people 
were  killed  by  natural  gas  is  nothing  this 
government  can  take  credit  for,  because,  to 
illustrate  my  point  dramatically,  if  the  Ottawa 
explosion  had  been  at  a  different  hour,  it 
alone  could  have  resulted  in  107  deaths. 

Because  of  the  failure  of  this  government 
to  provide  minimum  regulations,  because  they 
gave  a  complete  free  hand  to  the  private 
operators  whom  they  have  invited  into  the 
natural  gas  field,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  govern- 
ment has  been  guilty  of  criminal  neglect. 

When  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.  Yaremko)  the  other  day  was  elaborating 
on  the  demerit  points,  he  pointed  out  that  if 
you  get  a  12-point  demerit  for  criminal  negli- 
gence, you  lose  your  driver's  licence 
automatically.  This  is  precisely  what  should 
happen  to  this  government  because  of  its 
failures  in  safety  protection.  It  should  lose 
its  driver's  licence. 

Let  us  recognize  this  fact,  Mr.  Speaker— 
that  we  in  the  regulations,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  regulations  in  regard  to  natural  gas, 
are  not  moving  into  an  uncharted  field.  We 
do  not  have  to  go  outside  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  for  a  pattern  to  follow.  All  we  need 
to  do  is  go  to  western  Canada,  where  there 
are  provinces  that  have  been  coping  with  the 
problems  of  distribution  of  natural  gas  for 
years,  and  have  adequate  safety  codes,  with 
effective  enforcement— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 

friend   that   our   codes   are    superior   to    the 

western  codes- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 

will  say  what  he  wants  to  say  some  other 

time. 

Mr.  Morrow:  Touchy,  eh? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  am  not  touchy.  I 
am  just  trying  to  get  the  idea  across  that  there 
is  one  rule  in  this  House  that  applies  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister— the  hon.  member  for 
Victoria— as  well  as  everybody  else. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr'.  MacDonald:  In  keeping  with  this 
government's  philosophy,  it  has  turned  this 
whole  field  over  to  private  enterprise  and, 
in  the  mad  scramble  for  profits,  it  did  not 
even  protect  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 
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Take  the  one  instance  at  Palermo— one  that 
is  now  very  well  known  across  the  province— 
an  unbelievable  kind  of  situation,  a  situation 
in  which  a  line  was  put  in  when  the  only 
person  on  duty  to  inspect  it  was  a  21-year-old 
lad  who  had  gone  no  further  than  grade  8  in 
school.  He  was  the  company  inspector,  who 
was  not  accompanied  by  any  government 
inspector.  The  result  is  that  a  situation  was 
created  in  which  a  mother  and  her  child  were 
killed  in  a  gas  explosion. 

Not  until  November  28,  after  the  Palermo 
explosion  and  after  the  Ottawa  explosion, 
was  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  fuel  board 
able  to  state  that  we  had  established  some 
sort  of  a  code.  What  kind  of  enforcement 
we  have,  heaven  only  knows,  but  at  least, 
after  November  28,  we  had  some  sort  of 
a  code  on  paper. 

This  government  is  the  Rip  Van  Winkle 
of  the  natural  gas  world  which  did  not  wake 
up  until  there  were  a  few  dead  people  around 
the  province  of  Ontario  to  awaken  them  to 
their  responsibilities.  That  is  the  simple  fact 
of  the  matter.  It  cannot  be  denied  by  any 
of  the  belacted  action  that  we  have  had. 

What  is  the  situation  now?  The  situation 
now  is  that  Mr.  Crozier,  the  chairman  of  the 
fuel  board,  assvured  us  on  January  10,  in  a 
speech  at  the  city  of  Peterborough,  that  they 
are  making  spot-checks. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  definition  of  a  spot- 
check  is  a  hit-and-miss  process.  During  the 
coroner's  jury  hearing  after  the  Palermo 
episode,  Eric  Silk,  the  Deputy  Attorney- 
General,  told  the  coroner's  jury,  and  I  am 
quoting  directly: 

I  cannot  avoid  the  awful  thought  that 

similar  valves  may  exist  elsewhere. 

This  is  a  very,  very  valid  point.  Just  how 
valid  and  how  dangerous  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  now  becoming  clear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts.  Would  my  hon.  friend 
just  allow  me  to  say  that  a  great  many  inspec- 
tions have  been  made  since  that  date  as  a 
result  of  that  statement  he  has  just  read? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Attorney-General 
might  learn  to  keep  seated  and  he  would 
not  walk  into  it,  because  I  was  just  going  to 
talk  about  the  results  of  some  of  these  inspec- 
tions. This  is  my  point;  the  government 
neglected  the  situation,  then  it  proceeded 
on  a  spot-check  procedure  and,  on  January 
20,  Mr.  Croaer  gave  a  report  on  what  has 
been  going  on  in  the  spot-checks. 

What  is  his  report?  His  report  is  that  in 
the  instance  of  the  United  Suburban  Gas 
Pipe  Line  Company,  after  they  inspected  50 


miles  of  their  line,  he  said  that  the  5-crew 
inspection  team  had  checked  233  valve  boxes, 
uncovered  25,  and  found  that  all  of  these 
plus  an  additional  116  were  suitable.  The 
other  92  installations  were  not  approved. 

If  you  take  your  pencil  out  and  calculate, 
you  find  that  precisely  40  per  cent,  of  the 
valves  in  this  50-mile  line  were  not  approved. 

This  is  the  extent  of  the  neglect.  This  is 
the  report  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
wants  to  tell  us  about.  Can  he  get  any 
confidence  out  of  this  kind  of  a  report?  This 
showed  up  on  a  hit-and-miss  spot-check 
basis. 

Furthermore,  this  is  not  the  end  of  it. 
Here  is  another  comment  in  Mr.  Crozier's 
statement— if  there  ever  was  a  story  designed 
to  increase  tlie  fears  and  doubts  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  surely  this  was  it.  I  do  not  know 
why  they  did  not  keep  it  quiet  at  the  fuel 
board,  because  it  serves  no  purpose  other 
than  to  cause  alarm.  Another  paragraph  in 
it  indicates  tliis: 

Mr.  Crozier  said  about  one-third  of  the 
valve  boxes  between  Port  Hope  and  Brock- 
ville  had  been  examined  and  about  20  had 
been  ordered  corrected. 

Here  are  40  per  cent,  of  them  in  the 
United  Suburban  and  20  of  them  between 
Port  Hope  and  Brockville.  What  we  have, 
Mr.  Speaker— let  us  face  it— are  time  bombs 
set  all  around  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  is  only  in  fairness 
to  follow  through  with  the  rest  of  the  infor- 
mation, and  that  is  that  these  companies, 
which  are  primarily  responsible,  are  doing  a 
very  thorough  checking  on  their  own  at  this 
time.  The  spot-checks  would  indicate  that 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  work  done  by  the 
department  concerned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  as  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  commented  editorially: 

It  is  all  feeble  hindsight,  it  may  save 
face,  but  it  does  not  save  lives  that  are 
already  lost. 

That  is  a  most  appropriate  comment  on 
what  the  hon.  Attorney-General  has  just  had 
to  say. 

Furthermore,  if  I  may  continue  with  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star's  quotation,  they  had  this 
to  say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  the  Star- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  wrong  with  the 

Star?  You  do  not  like  it.   The  Liberals  do  not 

like  it  either. 

An  Hon.  member:  Who  said  so? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  one  of  the  hon. 
member's  friends  who  said  so.   I  am  quoting: 

The  co-responsibility  of  the  fuel  board 
and  the  government  is  spelled  out  in  the 
Act.  If  Mr.  Crozier  lacked  the  foresight 
and  care  to  recommend  adequate  codes 
and  enforcements  to  the  cabinet,  then  he 
should  be  fired  forthwith.  He  is  clearly 
not  the  man  to  plan  the  future  protection 
of  the  pubhc. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Crozier  made 
the  right  recommendations  and  the  cabinet 
ignored  them,  then  it  is  the  Frost  govern- 
ment which  stands  culpable  before  the 
pubUc,  along  with  the  careless  private 
companies,  for  the  unnecessary  tragedies 
which  have  occiured. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
major  blame  does  not  rest  with  Mr.  Crozier, 
I  think  the  major  blame  rests  with  this  gov- 
ernment, because  the  fuel  board  has  been 
relatively  helpless  to  control  this  situation. 
It  has  been  a  boy  sent  out  to  do  a  man's  job 
in  a  world  of  giants  that  have  been  created 
by  this  government's  policy. 

Theoretically,  it  is  an  agency  of  govern- 
ment that  should  be  controlling  the  gas 
companies.  In  reality  the  gas  companies  have 
been  pretty  well  running  their  own  show, 
according  to  their  own  rules  up  until  now, 
to  such  a  degree  that  they  have  been  in  effect 
controlling  the  fuel  board. 

This,  however,  of  course,  is  what  the  gov- 
ernment wanted,  or  if  they  did  not  want  it, 
it  is  what  they  invited  when  they  handed 
over  this  whole  field  to  private  interest  in  the 
first  place. 

The  solution  therefore  rests  with  this  gov- 
ernment through  the  strengthening  of  the  fuel 
board,  both  as  to  its  personnel  and  the  exer- 
cise of  its  powers,  so  that  everyone— includ- 
ing the  private  interest  involved— will  know 
who  is  in  control. 

At  the  moment,  for  example— I  just  want 
the  House  to  focus  its  attention  on  this  for  a 
second  or  so: 

At  the  moment,  the  fuel  board  is  made  up 
of  a  geologist— the  chairman,  I  think  that 
that  is  his  basic  qualification— 3  lawyers  and 
an  administrator  experienced  in  various  kinds 
of  public  bodies  during  the  war  and  since. 
There  is  no  engineer— no  engineer  on  the  fuel 
board— experienced  in  the  gas  field,  who  would 
be  master  of  the  technical  problems  and  so 
be  able  to  advise  the  rest  of  the  board  who 
are  essentially  laymen  in  many  respects  on 
this.  With  an  engineer,  they  might  be  able 
to  anticipate  the  disasters  tihat  have  struck 


As  a  result  of  this  weakness  in  the  fuel 
board,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  has 
hired  a  private  technical  firm  to  act 
as  advisers  to  the  fuel  board  as  of  the 
beginning  of  this  year.  In  other  words,  at 
this  late  date,  the  government  by  its  own 
actions  is  now  getting  a  group  of  advisers  to 
do  something  by  way  of  correcting  the  weak- 
ness in  the  Ontario  fuel  board. 

This,  of  course,  is  in  keeping  with  the  gov- 
ernment's patch-work  approach  to  the  whole 
situation.  Obviously  it  would  be  better  to 
strengthen  the  fuel  board  by  the  addition  of 
a  gas  engineer  and,  if  necessary,  drop  one 
of  the  lawyers.  The  board  would  then  be 
more  capable  of  absorbing  technical  advice. 

In  fact,  such  an  experienced  engineer  on 
the  board  might  make  it  possible  to  dispense 
with  the  necessity  of  hiring  a  private  firm 
as  a  technical  adviser,  which  is  what  has  been 
done. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  move  into  a 
related  field  and  that  is  the  question  of  price 
regulation.  Regulation  of  the  prices  charged 
to  consumers  in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  a 
matter  that  rests  with  the  Ontario  fuel  board. 
I  was  interested,  in  reading  recently  of  the 
representations  that  have  been  made  to  the 
Gordon  committee  by  the  fuel  board,  to  note 
that  this  is  one  of  the  powers  that  they  want 
to  get  rid  of. 

The  basic  rule  of  thumb  on  which  the  fuel 
board  has  allegedly  been  regulating  prices 
in  the  past  has  been  that  dividend  levels 
must  be  maintained  at  a  7  per  cent,  level, 
that  they  must  not  exceed  7  per  cent,  and 
when  they  do,  presumably  the  prices  to  the 
consumers  must  be  reduced.  But  the  question, 
of  course,  is  on  what  do  you  base  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  7  per  cent.? 

The  undistributed  profits  and  the  income 
tax  payments  of  the  Union  Gas  Company  in 
past  years  suggest  strongly  that  this  com- 
pany's rates— despite  the  fact  that  they  are 
low  because  of  the  great  storage  areas  that 
they  have,  and  the  fact  that  they  can  bring  in 
cheap  gas  and  then  sell  it  at  a  peak  price- 
that  their  prices,  in  accordance  with  that  7 
per  cent,  calculation,  are  too  high.  Despite 
a  considerable  degree  of  public  clamour  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  we  have  never  had  a 
public  hearing  on  Consumer's  Gas  Com- 
pany rates. 

Of  equal  importance  in  determining  the 
consumer  rates  in  Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  fact  that  the  distribution  companies  have 
to  pay  wholesale  prices  to  Trans-Canada  Pipe 
Lines  Limited.  Here  we  get  into  an  issue 
which  I  have  raised  in  this  House  at  least  a 
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dozen  times  in  the  last  two  or  three  years— 
as  to  when  we  are  going  to  remove  this 
anomalous  situation,  at  the  national  level,  of 
having  granted  a  monopoly  public  utility 
position  to  Trans-Canada,  and  done  it  with 
an  unprecedented  failure  to  establish  some 
sort  of  regulation  over  their  price. 

Whether  it  is  railways  or  airways  or  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  or  any  other  public 
utility,  they  are  subject  to  the  regulations  of 
the  board  of  transport  commissioners.  For 
some  reason  or  other,  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe 
did  not  see  fit  to  institute  this  for  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited. 

Because  of  the  pressure  the  CCF  exerted 
in  this  House— I  think  it  was  two  years  ago 
this  year— the  hon.  Prime  Minister  read  into 
the  record  a  letter  which  he  had  sent  to  Rt. 
hon.  Mr.  Howe  asking  that  the  situation  be 
clarified,  and,  as  I  recall,  suggesting  that 
there  should  be  some  regulation  of  price. 

Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Howe's  retort  was  obviously 
an  absiu-d  one— he  said  there  was  regulation 
at  the  provincial  level  and,  therefore,  they 
did  not  need  it  at  tlie  national  level. 

Well,  of  course,  if  there  is  no  regulation  at 
the  national  level,  then  the  provincial  level 
regulation,  which  was  going  to  be  based  on 
the  wholesale  price  that  they  have  to  pay, 
is  not  going  to  have  any  efi^ect  at  all  by  way 
of  regulating  wholesale  prices  which  must 
be  handled  nationally. 

But  the  Liberal  government  did  nothing. 
After  the  Progressive-Conservatives  came  into 
power,  they  evaded  this— and  a  lot  of  other 
hot  issues— by  passing  it  over  to  a  Royal 
commission. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the 
fact  that  the  interim  report  of  the  Borden 
commission  has  suggested  that  regulation  of 
prices  at  the  national  level  should  be  insti- 
tuted, and  that  responsibility  for  such  regula- 
tion should  be  placed  with  the  board  of 
transport  commissioners. 

Now,  whether  the  goverimient  is  going  to 
move  on  this,  I  have  seen  no  indication  at  the 
present  sitting  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa. 

But  the  Borden  commission  made  another 
proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  want  to  look  at 
for  a  moment  because  this  is  relevant  in  view 
of  some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  in  recent  days  by  Mr.  Crozier  on  the 
whole  issue  of  the  regulation  of  prices. 

The  Borden  commission  made  a  recom- 
mendation which  threw  the  whole  financial 
world  into  a  tizzy.  Oil  and  gas  stocks  went 
into  a  market  tailspin  last  fall.  Having  enjoyed 


a  Roman  holidays  for  years,  the  prospect  of 
any  regulation  created  a  little  sort  of  con- 
sternation in  the  investment  fraternity.  They 
appear  now  to  have  recovered,  and  they  have 
recovered  only  after  months  of  repeated 
assurances  on  the  financial  pages  of  the  papers 
that  the  government  is  unlikely  to  implement 
these   so-called    damaging    recommendations. 

Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe  has  come  out  of 
his  retirement  to  lament  that,  if  acted  upon, 
the  recommendation  will  spell  the  end  of  an 
era  of  free  enterprise  as  we  have  known  it. 
Well,  why  should  we  not  spell  the  end  of  that 
era  of  unregulated  free  enterprise  as  we  have 
known  it?  However,  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Howe 
lamented. 

The  Progressive-Conservative  federal  mem- 
ber for  Calgary  South  (Mr.  Smith)  who  is  a 
pipe  line  expert,  publicly  assured  the  industry 
that  the  government  is  not  likely  to  act 
without  his  advice,  and  it  is  clear  as  to  what 
his  advice  is  going  to  be. 

Now,  in  Ught  of  the  reaction  of  the  whole 
industry,  it  is  significant  to  find  out,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  all  that  the  Borden  commission 
recommended  was  this,  that  instead  of  calcu- 
lating the  profit  levels  of  a  company  on  the 
whole  of  its  capital,  that  the  profit  level  should 
be  calculated  only  on  the  owner's  equity, 
because  if  you  include  all  of  the  capital,  this 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  can  happen. 

Let  me  illustrate  it  by  bringing  hon.  mem- 
bers back  into  what  happens  in  Ontario.  We 
have  a  7  per  cent,  dividend  level  beyond  which 
public  utilities  cannot  go.  If  a  company  goes 
out,  for  example,  and  borrows  capital  at  5  per 
cent.,  if  it  can  make  7  per  cent.,  the  extra 
2  per  cent,  on  the  money  that  it  has  borrowed 
is  going  to  be  sheer  gravy  to  the  owners  of 
the  equity  capital. 

And  as  a  result  of  that,  the  Borden  com- 
mission which— I  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  House— was  headed  by  the  president  of 
Brazilian  Traction,  a  well-known  free  enter- 
priser, a  man  who  goes  along  with  our 
free  enterprise  economy— sat  down  and 
took  a  look  at  the  consequences  of  this  lack 
of  regulation  and  pointed  out  that  something 
must  be  done  about  it.  The  commission 
pointed  out  that: 

This  procedure  permitting  the  calculation 
of  profit  on  borrowed  capital  as  well  as 
equity  capital  tends  to  produce  an  un- 
desirable disparity  between  the  several 
companies  in  the  rate  of  return  on  equity. 
It  may  also  make  possible  reahzation  of 
the  inordinate  profits  which  in  the  last 
analysis  will  be  paid  by  the  consuming 
public.    In  this  respect,  we  have  in  mind 
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particular  situations  where  shares  in  the 
equity  have  been  issued  to  shareholders  at 
prices  varying  from  a  few  cents  to  sub- 
stantially higher  amounts. 

Therefore,  the  commission  expressed  the 
view  that  the  best  basis  of  regulating  to  be 
followed,  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Parhament  of  Canada,  is  that  which  assures 
a  fair  rate  of  return  on  the  shareholders' 
equity  alone,  but  not  including  assets  derived 
from  borrowed  capital. 

This,  of  course,  is  strongly  opposed  by  the 
vested  interests  in  the  industry.  At  this  level 
at  Queen's  Park,  what  we  must  be  interested 
in  is  to  see  how  the  Diefenbaker  government 
is  willing  to  grasp  this  nettle,  because  clearly 
if  something  like  this  is  not  done,  then  regu- 
lations at  the  national  level  are  going  to  be 
relatively  ineffective,  as  Mr.  Borden  has 
indicated. 

But  in  light  of  all  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I 
want  to  ask  this  government  is,  what  in 
heaven's  name  is  our  present  fuel  board  up  to? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  tell 
the  hon.  member  right  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute  now.  That 
was  a  rhetorical  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  did  not  want  to  keep  the 
hon.  member  in  doubt. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Crozier,  in  his  pre- 
sentation to  tlie  Gordon  commission— I  had 
assumed  that  the  fuel  board  was  here  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  the  people  of  Ontario;  I 
had  assumed  that  they  were  here  to  try  to 
keep  the  prices  on  gas  as  low  as  possible  to 
the  people  of  Ontario— but  Mr.  Crozier  comes 
before  the  fuel  board  at  the  very  time  that 
Mr.  Borden  is  suggesting  a  procedure  that 
will  reduce  profits  by  calculating  on  equity 
capital  alone.  Mr.  Crozier  goes  before  the 
board  and  suggests  that  we  should  raise  the 
limit  to  7.5  or  even  8  per  cent. 

He  did  not  even  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  the  Borden  proposition  that  you  should  not 
calculate  on  the  borrowed  capital. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  some  time  later 
in  this  session  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  will 
be  willing  to  tell  us  exactly  what  is  happening 
with  regard  to  this  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  the  hon.  member 
like  me  to  tell  him  now? 

Mr.  MacDonald:   No,  not  now,  because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  then  I  will  call 
it  ofiF.  It  is  all  ready  for  the  hon.  member. 
I  will  put  it  away  again. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  want  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  turn  to  a  matter  of  what  might  be  described 
as  unfinished  business,  and  to  review  what 
happened  in  the  last  session  of  this  Legis- 
lature and  since  then  with  regard  to  the 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first  raised  this 
matter  in  the  House  on  March  10,  the  result 
was  that  quite  a  number  of  hon.  members, 
including  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  heaped 
abuse  on  me.  I  was  described  as  a  master 
of  insinuation  and  innuendo,  I  was  called 
ungentlemanly  because  I  suggested  that  some 
of  this  pipe  line  profiteering  was  very  close 
to  home  in  the  cabinet,  and  this  went  on  for 
days  and  days  and  days,  outbursts  of 
righteous  indignation. 

Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Frost. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  remind  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  that,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
not  follow  the  same  procedure  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  said 
o£Rcials  were  dragged  from  the  Manitoba 
border  down  to  Toronto  and  that  is  not  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  general  observation 
I  want  to  make  before  I  proceed— that  some 
people  in  editorial  o£Bces  and  elsewhere  have 
suggested  tliat  when  an  hon.  member  rises  in 
the  House  that  he  should  not  raise  an  issue 
like  this  until  he  can  document  it  completely. 
Now  I  want  to  earnestly  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  you  and  to  this  House,  that  that  is  an 
impossibility.  It  is  an  impossibiUty  because 
the  evidence  that  is  required  to  document  it 
is  being  sat  upon  by  the  government.  Unless 
the  government  is  willing  to  establish  a  Royal 
commission  and  have  an  independent  inquiry 
into  the  situation,  it  is  impossible  under  any- 
thing except  the  very  rarest  circumstances, 
for  any  private  member  to  be  able  to  get  the 
full  documentation  of  the  case. 

So  either  the  government  must  be  willing 
to  give  the  facts,  or  to  permit  a  Royal  com- 
mission to  look  into  the  situation.  Without 
that  it  is  impossible  to  get  full  documentation. 

The  only  procedure  left  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  suggest  this  in  all  sincerity  as  a  general 
observation,  is  to  get  as  much  as  possible  of 
the  information,  to  be  sure  that  it  is  basically 
correct,  even  though  all  the  factual  proof  is 
not  yet  available,  and  then  to  enUst  public 
support,  the  support  of  the  press  and  others, 
to  ferret  out  the  rest  of  the  information. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would 
never  have  raised  the  issue  I  raised  in  this 
Legislatiure  last  March  if  I  had  not  been 
convinced    that    I    was    basically    on    strong 
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ground,  even  though  I  did  not  have  all  the 
proof  of  it.  I  could  have  been  wrong;  it 
would  have  been  possible  to  have  made  a 
wrong  assessment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  was  85 
per  cent,  wrong,  tliat  is  how  wrong  he  was. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  we  will  just  see  in 
a  minute. 

The  significant  point  is  that  I  was  right 
beyond  the  wildest  expectations  of  myself  or 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  of  himself,  too— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  started  in  March  with 
defiant  denials  of  what  I  had  said  in  the 
House;  with  threats  of  libel  from  Mr.  Kelly 
up  north,  and  government  spokesmen,  from 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  down,  readily 
repeated  these  denials,  that  Mr.  Kelly  had 
nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Yet  two  months  later  they  were  revealed 
to  have  been  deliberate  lies,  and  they  were 
revealed  to  be  lies  by  the  very  men  who 
had  made  all  the  threats,  including  that  of 
libel. 

I  want  to  deal  with  this  in  two  parts.  The 
first  part  I  want  to  discuss  is  the  question 
of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Kelly  and,  then, 
secondly,  I  want  to  discuss  the  question  of 
the  resignations  of  the  other  two  cabinet 
Ministers.  I  readily  admit  that  the  circum- 
stances were  different. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  first  to  read  from  the 
record  in  Hansard  a  number  of  statements 
made  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  last  March. 
The  first  one  is  to  be  found  on  page  676  and 
was  made  on  March  10,  shortly  after,  and  I 
say  shortly  after— literally  a  few  minutes  after 
—I  had  raised  the  whole  matter.  I  am 
quoting: 

Mr.  Kelly's  resignation  and  his  discus- 
sions with  me  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  Northern  Ontario  Gas  Com- 
pany nor  any  other  gas  company.  .  .  . 
There  was  no  mention  between  Mr.  Kelly 
and  myself  of  anything  of  the  nature  which 
the  hon.  member  has  mentioned. 

The  second  statement  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  the  next  day  on  March  11, 
when  the  debate  was  resumed  on  the  mining 
estimates.  It  is  to  be  found  on  page  694  of 
Hansard.     1  am  quoting: 

I  want  to  say  that  at  no  time  was  the  matter 
of  any  holdings  of  stock,  blind  stock,  in  the 
Northern  Ontario  Pipe  Lines  mentioned  at 
all  with  Mr.  Kelly.     As  a  matter  of  fact. 


as  I  said  yesterday,  I  have  no  knowledge 
whatever  of  Mr.  Kelly  having  any  stock 
in  that  concern,  and  I  see  in  today's  paper 
that  Mr.  Kelly  states  that  he  did  not  have. 

Now,  I  have  never  heard  of  Mr.  Kelly, 
from  himself,  or  from  anybody  con- 
nected with  him,  having  any  stock  and  I 
had  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  did 
not,  for  the  reason  that  my  hon.  colleagues 
all  know  this,  that  I  had  asked  him  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  pipe  line  stocks. 

Later  that  same  day,  March  11,  when  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South  had  entered 
the  debate,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  replied 
to  that  hon.  member  in  these  words,  to  be 
found  on  page  702  of  Hansard: 

Now,  Mr.  Kelly's  holdings  of  shares 
never  came  into  the  matter  of  his  resigna- 
tion, and  I  see  in  the  Telegram  today 
that  Mr.  Kelly  is  quoted  as  saying, 
"I  have  no  shares  in  either  Twin  City  Gas 
Company,  or  Northern  Ontario  Gas,  and  I 
never  had  had." 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  I  have  been  very  meticu- 
lous about  the  matter  myself.  I  can 
assure  him  of  that.  I  can  assure  him  that 
I  have  made  it  a  policy  and  a  practice  of 
having  no  shares  personally,  and  of  asking 
my  hon.  colleagues  to  have  no  shares  in 
any  company  with  which  the  government 
does  business  .   .   . 

I  have  stated  it  on  many  occasions  and 
I  would  say  that  I  know  exactly  where  I 
am  going  in  tliis  business  and  I  know  what 
I  am  dealing  with,  and  I  know  that  is  the 
case. 

The  next  day,  on  March  12,  after  the 
Toronto  Telegram  had  come  out  with  the 
story  quoting  Mr.  Kelly  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  resigned  because  of  family  coimections 
in  the  stock  deal,  I  raised  the  matter  before 
the  orders  of  the  day.  I  asked  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  this  question: 

Was  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  at  any  time 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  main 
reasons  why  the  former  Minister  of  Mines 
was  resigning  concerned  his  family  con- 
nections with  the  pipe  line  deal? 

Because  the  paper  said— let  me  quote  the 
paragraph,  page  745,  let  me  quote  the 
paragraph- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Page  745  in  the  middle  of 
the  page,  the  right-hand  column. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  in  the  middle  of 
my  question,  and  my  question  ended  up  with 
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a    paragraph    which    was    quoted   from    the 

Telegram's  story: 

Mr.  Kelly  told  the  Telegram  from  his 
Smooth  Rock  Falls  home  that  his  family 
comiection  was  one  of  the  main  reasons 
for  his  resignation  as  Mines  Minister  last 
July. 
To  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  replied, 

it  is  found  on  page  745  of  Hansard: 

No,  my  answer  is  no.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  was  never  discussed  with  me  at  all. 
I  had  no  knowledge  that  Mr.  McLean  was 
a  relative  or  anything  of  the  sort  nor  did 
I  know,  believe,  or  think  that  Mr.  Kelly 
had  any  stock  in  the  company.  I  do  not 
know  at  this  moment  if  he  did  and  I  notice 
in  the  paper  that  he  said  no. 

In  light  of  all  those  repeated  assertions 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  Kelly's  involvement  with  the 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company, 
I  would  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  to  consider  the  following 
facts  and  observations. 

When  Mr.  Kelly  finally  confessed  all,  in 
his  interview  with  Allan  Kent,  published  in 
the  Telegram  on  May  3,  he  revealed  a  num- 
ber of  points: 

That  it  was  he  who  had  first  interested 
McLean  in  the  great  possibilities  that  lay 
in  the  distribution  of  gas  in  northern  Ontario; 
that  when  his  nephew  found  himself  in  too 
deep,  he,  Mr,  Kelly,  his  uncle,  undertook 
to  purchase  a  block  of  stock  from  him  at 
double  the  original  price;  that  he  had  sought 
to  resign  his  Mines  portfolio  the  moment  it 
became  apparent  that  Ontario  public  funds 
were  to  be  used  in  the  pipe  line  construction, 
in  a  way  that  might  benefit  his  own  share 
holdings;  that  although  his  resignation  did  not 
become  a  fact  until  7  months  later,  he  had 
sought  to  resign  as  early  as  December,  1956, 
at  a  time  when  it  was  decided  that  the 
Ontario  and  the  federal  governments  would 
jointly  assist  in  the  pipe  line  construction 
across  the  north. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Will  my  hon.  friend  then 
read  the  balance  of  what  I  said  following  page 
745,  which  explains  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  read  that  many 
times. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  would  the  hon. 
member  like  to  read  it  again  in  order  that 
he  might  make  matters  clear  to  the  House? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  at  the  moment.  A 
week  later,  on  May  8,  in  a  paper  of  which 
he  is  part  owner,  Mr.  Kelly  published  a  signed 


statement  which  read  in  part— this  is  May  8  in 
his  own  paper,  which  is  the  Kapuskasing 
Tribune: 

My  purchase  of  this  stock  was  made  in 
the  year  1954.  The  directive  of  the  Prime 
Minister,  issued  in  1956,  was  given  some 
two  years  after  I  purchased  my  stock  and 
at  a  time  when  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  were  considering  the  financ- 
ing of  the  northern  link. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  my  duties  as  a 
Minister  clashed  with  my  interests  as  a 
private  individual  and  I  accordingly 
resigned. 

Note,    Mr.    Speaker,    Mr.    Kelly    said:    "I 

accordingly  resigned." 

Now  I  go  on,   Mr.   Speaker.    In  the  hon. 

Attorney-General's      report      following      the 

government's  investigation,  there  appears  this 

paragraph  on  page  two: 

Mr.  A.  D.  McKenzie,  QC,  who  had 
been  consulted  in  the  preliminary  stages 
of  the  organization,  sometime  later  con- 
sented to  act  in  the  capacity  of  general 
counsel  and  adviser,  resigning  therefrom  in 
December  18,  1955. 

That  is,  general  counsel  and  adviser  to 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas. 

I  need  not  enlighten  hon.  members  of  this 
House  who  A.  D.  McKenzie  is.  For  years 
he  has  directed  the  affairs  of  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  Party.  It  would  be  fair  to  say 
that,  along  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
he  controls  the  party.  Indeed  he  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  are  such  intimates  that  one 
newspaper  man  even  suggested  recently  that 
new  cabinet  appointees  have  to  pass  the  acid 
test  of  being  acceptable  to  Mr.  McKenzie. 

In  addition  to  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  does  he  not  ask  me 
about  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  addition  to  this,  I 
would  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
these  points.  Mr.  Kelly  bought  his  stock  as 
one  of  the  original  promoters  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  at  almost  the  same  time 
as  he  was  appointed  Minister  in  1954,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Welland  Gemmell.  In 
other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  then  Minister 
of  Mines  was  assisted  in  forming  the  com- 
pany by  the  top  man  in  the  organization 
of  the  Conservative  party. 

Further,  the  top  man  in  the  Conservative 
party,  an  intimate  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
acted  as  general  counsel  and  adviser  to 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  until  December 
1955,  which  must  have  been  about  the  time 
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the  discussions  were  initiated,  or  were  under 
way,  between  the  Ontario  and  the  federal 
governments  for  the  joint  financing  of  the 
northern  Ontario  hnk  which  was  formalized 
in  a  bill  passed  in  this  Legislature  in  the 
session  of  1956. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  day  after  the 
hon.  Attorney-General's  report  on  the  gov- 
ernment's investigation  was  released,  and  the 
then  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Mapledoram)  had  resigned,  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  on  July  5,  1958,  carried  a 
front  page  story  which  contained  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs: 

In  his  letter  of  resignation,  Mr.  Maple- 
doram admitted  that  he  had  purchased  the 
stock  (1,210  shares)  on  the  advice  of  Philip 
T.  Kelly  who  was  Ontario  Minister  of 
Mines  until  a  year  ago.  It  was  reported 
at  Queen's  Park  that  Mr.  Kelly's  resig- 
nation, once  the  Premier  had  learned  his 
original  investment  in  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  had  increased  by  500  times, 
was  a  cut-and-dried  affair.  The  Premier, 
according  to  Queen's  Park  sources,  had 
Mr.  Kelly's  resignation  already  typed  out 
for  him  when  the  Minister  arrived  in  Mr. 
Frost's  office.  It  was  simply  a  case  of 
Mr.  Kelly  reading  the  letter  and  signing  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  is  this  anyway? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  in  the  light  of  these 
various  facts  and  observations— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  my  recollection  is  that  Mr.  Kelly's  resig- 
nation was  hand-written,  it  was  not  typed  at 
all— how  about  that  one? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  evading  the  main 
point  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  do  not  think  it  is 
evading  anything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  in  the  light  of  these 
various  facts  and  observations,  I  would  like 
to  ask  some  pertinent  questions,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Are  we  asked  to  believe  that  Mr.  McKenzie, 
when  he  was  at  one  and  the  same  time 
general  counsel  for  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  and  a  close  personal  friend  and  political 
associate  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  never 
informed  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  his 
new  Mines  Minister  had  associations  in  this 
new  company? 

An  hon.  member:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  we  asked  to  believe 
when  Mr.  McKenzie  ceased  his  association 
with  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas,  just 
before    Ontario    entered    into    the    financial 


agreement  for  the  northern  Ontario  link, 
that  he  still  did  not  inform  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Minister  of  Mines'  associ- 
ation with  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas? 

Furthermore,  are  we  asked  to  believe  that 
after  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  had 
become  potentially  one  of  the  major  dis- 
tributor companies  in  this  province,  that  Mr. 
McKenzie  still  did  not  alert  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  the  fact  that  there  was  a  serious 
conflict  between  Mr.  Kelly's  responsibilities 
as  Minister  and  his  private  business? 

Moreover  through  all  the  months  after  he 
had  realized  the  impropriety  of  his  position, 
and  Mr.  Kelly  had  in  efiFect  resigned— in  fact 
in  his  own  statement,  a  signed  and  pre- 
pared statement,  he  says  blankly  that  he 
resigned— after  all  of  those  months  before 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had  not  accepted  his 
resignation,  are  we  to  be  asked  to  believe 
that  he  never  once  discussed  the  reasons  why 
his  Minister  wanted  to  resign,  and  discovered 
that  he  was  involved  with.  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  slightly  evading— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  not  evading  anything. 

Might  I  ask  my  hon.  friend- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 

more  hkely— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  a  matter  of  privi- 
lege, sir.  I  might  ask  my  hon.  friend  if  he  has 
read  the  statement  I  made  on  March  12, 
starting  at  page  745,  which  answers  the  whole 
question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course,  I  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  had  better  go  ahead 
and  read  it  then. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  coiurse,  I  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Because  that  is  entirely 
true  in  complete  detail- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  assure  him  I  have  read 
it.    I  have  read  it,  if  I  might  mix  my  meta- 
phors, with  a  fine-tooth  comb. 

Some  hon.  members:  Read  it  again. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  not 
more  likely  that  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
account  of  July  5  was  in  essence  true,  that 
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Mr.  Kelly  was  asked  to  resign  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  because  of  this   stock  deal? 

I  suggest,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the  evidence 
provides  at  least  a  solid  prima  facie  case  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  could  not  help  but 
have  been  aware  of  Mr.  Kelly's  involvement 
with  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas. 

If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  still  chooses  to 
deny  it,  I  further  suggest  that  he  has  just  one 
course  open,  and  that  is  to  permit  the  investi- 
gation of  this  whole  aflFair  by  an  independent 
judicial  body.  For  the  evidence  suggests 
clearly  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  misled 
this  House  when  he  repeatedly  asserted,  in  the 
assertions  that  I  read  earlier,  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Mr.  Kelly's  stock  deal  and  that  Mr. 
Kelly's  resignation  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

For  the  partisan  political  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting this  government  from  the  full  conse- 
quences of  the  public  knowledge  of  the 
scandal  within  this  administration,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  tried  to  cover  up  the  mess 
while  he  was  frantically  trying  to  clean  it  up 
behind  the  scenes.    But  httle  did  he  know— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  what  I  said  on  March  12,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  entirely  true  in  every  part. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  fifth  time  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said 
that.  Obviously  he  has  nothing  to  say  at  this 
point  yet  keeps  interrupting  me.  Would  you 
ask  him  to  take  his  seat? 

Now  let  me  make  this  point  abundantly 
clear.  I  have  never  suggested,  and  I  do  not 
suggest  now,  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
personally  involved  in  these  pipe  line  deals. 
Like  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald  and  WiUiam 
Lyon  Mackenzie  King— 

An  hon.  member:  Is  not  the  hon.  member 
a  lovely  fellow? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  personally  incorruptible.  But  Hke  Macdonald 
and  King,  what  he  is  willing  to  do  to  protect 
his  party  is  another  story,  and  represents  a 
completely  different  moral  code. 

An  hon.  member:  Which  Macdonald? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  to  the  resignation 
of  the  other  hon.  Ministers. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister's  directive  to  his 
cabinet,  that  they  should  under  no  circiun- 
stances  hold  stock  in  any  gas  company, 
embodied  a  high  principle.  In  fact,  observance 
of  that  principle  is  necessary  if  the  integrity 
of  Parhament  is  to  be  maintained. 


What  is  that  principle?  As  enunciated  by 
Mr.  Drew  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  occasion  when  he  challenged  the  propriety 
of  hon.  Mr.  McCann  in  holding  directorates 
in  the  company  whose  business  was  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  hon.  Mr.  McCann's 
department— that  principle  is  that  there  must 
not  even  be  the  appearance  of  conflict,  let 
alone  the  reality  of  conflict,  between  the  pub- 
lic responsibilities  of  an  elected  representative 
and  his  private  interests. 

I  raised  that  principle,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Legislature  at  the  time  of  the  Scarborough 
bill,  a  bill  to  legahze  payment  for  oversize 
water  mains.  I  raised  it  because  we  passed 
a  bill  which  was  sponsored  by  one  hon. 
member  of  this  House,  which  was  voted  on 
by  himself  and  another  hon.  member,  both 
of  whom  were  financially  interested  in  sub- 
division companies  which  were  going  to 
benefit  from  the  monies  authorized  by  the 
bill.  Therefore,  it  was  in  violation  of  the 
principle. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  pipe  line  issue  in 
this  House,  there  was  widespread  public 
sympathy  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  when 
it  was  discovered  that  two  of  his  cabinet 
Ministers  had  not  only  ignored  his  directive 
concerning  pipe  line  stock-holding,  but  had 
defied  it,  holding  stock  until  it  could  be 
disposed  of  some  weeks  or  some  months  later 
for  the  highest  possible  profit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Who  said  this?  Is  this  the 
hon.  member's  statement  or  somebody  else's? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet  this  is  my  state- 
ment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  may  say  that  that 

is  quite  incorrect. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  was  widespread 
sympatliy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Beheve  me,  that  is  quite 
incorrect. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —that  he  should  have 
been  misled  by  two  of  his  colleagues  in 
this  profoimdly  embarrassing  way.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  this  question:  why  should  not 
these  two  cabinet  Ministers  indulge  in  a  httle 
deceit  and  not  inform  the  hon.  Prime  Minister? 
After  all,  they  had  sat  in  the  House  here,  and 
they  had  listened  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
mislead  the  House  and  the  public  with  the 
claim  that  he  knew  nothing  about  Mr.  Kelly's 
association  with  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  that  none  of 
the  hon.  members  held  any  stock  at  that  time. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Many  hon.  members  in 
this  House  must  have  known  it  was  not  true, 
because  Mr.  Kelly  in  his— 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Fort 
William,  on  a  question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deny  that 
I  was  deceitful  in  my  dealings  with  North- 
em  Ontario  Natural  Gas. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  into  an  argument  with  the  hon. 
gentleman.  I  did  not  say  that  he  was 
deceitful  with  regard  to  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas.  I  said  that  it  was  deceit  in 
not  following  up  the  directive  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  will  have  to  accept  the  statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  talking  about  his 
relationship  with  Northern  Ontario  Natiural 
Gas.     I  have  never  touched  upon  it. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  He  can  retract  that 
statement.    It  is  not  a  true  statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  never  made  it  in  refer- 
ence to  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Well,  he  made  it  in 
reference  to  me,  sir. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  a  reflection  on  the 
hon.  member's  honour,  make  him  take  it 
back. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Indeed  I  expect  that  there 
are  many  hon.  members  in  this  House- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order.  According  to 
the  rules  of  the  House- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  am  getting  a  Uttle 
tired  of  hearing  this  hon.  member  blackmail 
everybody  in  the  House,  and  I  demand  that 
he  retract  that  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker:  According  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William 
has  the  right  to  ask  you  to  retract  that  state- 
ment reflecting  upon  his  honour  and  respecta- 
bility. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
member  does  not  like  the  word  "deceit,"  I 
shall  withdraw  the  word  "deceit."  What  I 
was  saying,  what  I  was  attempting  to  say— 
I  shall  put  it  in  words  which  I  trust  will  not 
be  offensive  to  anybody  because  I  think 
they  are  factual— is  that  the  hon.  member  had 
been  given  a  directive  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  not  to  hold  stock,  and  he  at  least 


held  that  stock  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  directive  was  given. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  that  I  think  the 
hon.  gentleman  substantially  carried  out  what 
I  asked.  That  was  not  the  point  of  complaint 
at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  drop  him  then? 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  none  of  the  hon. 
member's— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  drop  him  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  record  is  all  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  record  is  all  there- 
why,  in  heaven's  name,  did  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  fire  his  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  the  hon.  member  will 
read  the  correspondence  that  was  tabled  here 
yesterday,  he  will  find  out  all  about  it.  The 
trouble  is  that  he  does  not  read  these  things. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Remember,  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  one  year  before,  when  I  had  raised  the 
principle  in  the  case  of  the  Scarborough  bill, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had  led  the  way  in 
rolling  out  the  Tory  machine,  in  all  its  ruth- 
less might,  and  had  me  "rode  into  the 
ground." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point 
out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  the  people  of 
Scarborough  returned  Reeve  Campbell  with 
a  big  majority  in  that  constituency. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  not  discussing 
what  happened  in  Scarborough.  We  are  dis- 
cussing what  happened  on  the  principle 
violated  in  this  House.  Here,  in  the  usual 
procedure  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if 
elections  are  won,  the  violation  of  principles 
do  not  matter.  The  principle  goes  down  the 
drain.  The  government-dominated  committee 
brought  back  a  white-washed  report  which 
refused  to  acknowledge— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

The  matter  of  the  Scarborough  bill  has 
been  dealt  with  by  this  House  and  it  cannot 
be  brought  up  now.  It  has  already  been  dealt 
with.    It  was  passed  through  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  And  I  take  a  great  deal  of 
objection  to  an  hon.  member  in  this  House 
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getting  up  and  talking  about  the  government 
and  the  House  white-washing  this  and  white- 
washing that.  I  would  say  that  that  attitude 
is  entirely  wrong  and  incorrect. 

Not  only  that,  but  he  reads  a  statement, 
or  he  makes  a  statement,  in  which  he  makes 
all  sorts  of  slimy  insinuations  about  everybody. 
Now,  I  may  say  he  has  made  them  about 
myself,  they  are  untrue,  but  I  just  assess 
where  it  comes  from.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

May  I  just  say  that  a  matter  that  has  been 
dealt  with  by  this  House  in  a  previous  session, 
and  passed  by  the  House,  cannot  be  discussed 
again  in  the  following  session. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  this  is  a  strange 
proposition,  Mr.  Speaker.  What  I  am  talk- 
ing about  is  the  basic  principle  as  to  whether 
or  not  hon.  members  are  going  to  be  able 
to  vote  on  the  bill,  and  the  fact  that  this 
principle  was  not  recognized  in  the  report 
that  came  down  here  in  this  Legislatiure 
some  time  ago.  What  I  wanted  to  draw 
your  attention  to  was  simply  this— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sorry  to  disagree  with 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South.  If  he  wants 
to  move  for  the  dissenting  of  that  report, 
why  then,  he  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to  do  so. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  that  bill  was  passed. 
You  can  talk  about  the  principle  of  members 
taking  part,  apart  from  a  money  angle,  but 
you  cannot  discuss  that  particular  bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  principle  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  principle,  the 
basic  principle,  that  there  must  be  no  con- 
flict between  the  public  responsibility  and  the 
private  interest  of  elected  members.  This 
was  the  principle  that  was  at  stake  two 
years  ago,  and  I  suggest  that  the  principle 
was  crushed  then  but  rose  up  to  haunt  this 
government  within  a  year  because  essentially 
the  same  principle  is— 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  can  talk  about  the  prin- 
ciple but  you  cannot  mention  the  Scarborough 
bill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  never  mention  the 
Scarborough  bill  the  rest  of  my  life. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  would  be  delighted  if  Mr.  Speaker  per- 
mitted him  to  mention  the  Scarborough  bill 
or  anything  of  the  sort,  for  this  reason,  that 
I  think  that  the  more  he  talks  the  deeper  he 
gets  himself  into  things.  Now,  I  should  be 
delighted  if  Your  Honour  would  withdraw 
the  ruling. 


Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  to  abide  by  the 
rules  of  the  House,  and  as  long  as  I  am  the 
Speaker  we  are  going  to  abide  by  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  trying  to  breach 
the  rules  of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker.  All  I 
am  suggesting  is  that  the  attitude  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  when  I  raised  it  last 
March  was  exactly  the  same  as  his  attitude 
now— charges  of  slimy  innuendo  and  all  the 
rest  of  it— and  in  the  fullness  of  time,  it 
was  found  to  be  not  only  true  but  truer  than 
he  had  any  conception  of. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  want  to  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  government  has  led  the 
way  in  lowering  the  whole  moral  tone  of 
public  life  in  this  province.  Its  consequences 
now  reach  to  the  4  corners  of  the  province 
and  encompass  so  many  phases  of  our  life. 

For  example,  on  May  5,  Mr.  R.  T.  Farris, 
president  of  the  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas,  made  the  flat  assertion  that  he  had  never 
known  Mr.  Kelly  had  any  interest  in  the 
company.  Now  who  can  believe  that  state- 
ment, in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kelly 
was  one  of  the  original  promoters  and 
stock  holders— that  the  president  did  not 
know  that  he  had  any  interest  it? 

Mr.  Farris  also  stated,  incidentally,  in 
the  same  statement  that  profits  of  $700,000 
on  a  $5,000  investment  are  not  excessive. 

When  the  hon.  Attorney-General  spoke 
in  the  city  of  Windsor  in  May,  he  dismissed 
the  holding  of  the  then  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Griesinger)  as  a  mere 
pittance,  thereby  missing  the  whole  point— 
for  surely  the  principle  at  stake  is  valid 
whether  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sand- 
wich held  one  or  605  shares.  The  principle 
is  not  stronger  or  weaker  because  of  the 
number  involved. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General,  vmder  whose 
direction  an  investigation  was  going  on  at 
that  time,  went  so  far  as  to  say  this,  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  had 
"come  clean."  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  maybe  I 
do  not  know  what  the  term  "come  clean" 
means,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
then  hon.  Minister  had  been  unexpectedly 
caught  at  having  held  the  stock  after  Blaik 
Kirby's  articles  came  out  in  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star.  This  is  a  new  definition  of  "coming 
clean." 

Finally,  when  this  whole  messy  affair  was 
presumably  brought  to  a  close  by  the  charges 
laid  against  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
and  its  officers,  convictions  were  secured  in 
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the  courts.  The  results  are  reminiscent  of 
the  highway  scandal,  for  the  penalties  were 
a  mere  $150  to  the  company,  and  $500  to  the 
two  directors.  And  in  rendering  his  judgment, 
the  magistrate  agreed  with  the  defence  coun- 
sel that: 

No  moral  wrong  had  been  done  and  no 
one  has  lost  any  money. 

That  the  judgment  should  have  declared 
that  no  moral  wrong  was  done  is  indicative 
of  just  how  far  this  disease  has  gone.  But  how 
can  one  argue  that  no  money  was  lost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  do  not  think  in  any 
reading  of  the  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I 
have  read  it— that  one  can  draw  any  such 
conclusion  as  that  from  the  magistrate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  all  I  can  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  I  tried  to  get  a  copy  of 
the  judgment  and  could  not  get  one,  I 
had  to  base  my  remarks  on  the  news  account. 

But  how  can  one  argue  that  no  money  was 
lost  bv  those  upon  whom  the  stocks  were 
unloaded  when  they  dropped  from  a  peak  of 
$28  to  $30  down  to  $12?  Here  we  have,  across 
the  board,  a  tissue  of  lies  and  deceit.  Is  there 
anyone  here  willing  to  deny  that  Mr.  Kelly 
was  lying  in  his  statements  last  March?  Where 
does  this  kind  of  thing  end,  when  persons 
in  high  government  offices  give  the  leads  in 
spreading  it? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  turn  briefly 
to  some  comments  regarding  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  that  connection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this,  that  when 
the  hon.  member  is  through  I  should  like  to 
say  something  in  relation  to  that  matter,  but 
I  do  not  propose  to  say  it  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  been  critical  of  me,  as  reported 
in  the  public  press,  claiming  that  I  was  just 
trying  to  make  political  capital  out  of  his 
naivete.  Now  let  us  look  at  the  record,  Mr. 
Speaker.  When  this  whole  storm  broke  on 
May  3,  with  the  Toronto  Daily  Star's  publi- 
cation of  Blaik  Kirby's  investigation  of  the 
shareholders,  the  Toronto  Telegram  called 
the  hon.  gentleman  and  this  was  the  result, 
as  it  was  published  on  page  one  of  the 
Telegram    for    that    day.     I    am    quoting: 

Informed  by  telephone  of  the  disclosure 
Mr.  Wintermeyer  said:  "Oh,  my  God,  III 
have  to  think  about  that.  111  call  you  back 
when  I've  thought  about  it." 

Now,  that  comment,  I  think  it  might  be 
fairly  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  not  altogether 
indicative  of  a  clear  conscience. 


Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  What  is 
the  hon.  member  reading  from? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  reading  from  tlie 
Toronto  Telegram,  and  the  hon.  member  can 
read  it  while  I— 

Mr.  Oliver:  All  right,  thanks.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  hon.  member  knew  there 
was  a  rule  in  the  House  against  reading 
speeches. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  gentleman,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  have 
very  rarely  read  a  speech  in  the  House,  and 
I  think  the  present  circumstances  are  such 
that  it  is  excusable. 

Mr.  Oliver:  It  is  pretty  easy  to  read  what 
another  has  written. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wrote  it  myself. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  know  exactly  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's language,  and  that  is  not  his. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Now,  Mr.   Speaker,  if  I 
wanted  to  get  up  on  my  high  dudgeon  and 
ask  him  to  withdraw  it- 
Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  the  hon.  member  would 
have  a  job  on  his  hands. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  was  pounded  out  in 
my  home  last  night,  and  typed  by  my  secre- 
tary today,  so  if  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has 
"intellectual  honesty,"  as  his  hon.  leader 
describes  it,  perhaps  he  will  accept  my 
explanation. 

The  comment,  I  think,  might  be  fairly 
stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  was  not  indi- 
cative of  a  clear  conscience.  However,  when 
he  called  back,  the  nub  of  his  explanation  was 
this- 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  quoting: 

I  have  absolutely  nothing  to  hide  on  the 
matter.  I  bought  the  stock  on  the  open 
market  through  my  bank  and  in  my  own 
name. 

That  same  evening  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  interviewed  in  Goderich  by 
Colin  Murray  of  the  Telegram,  when  he 
indicated  his  intention  to  dispose  of  all  his 
holdings.  Contained  in  tliat  news  story  was 
this  paragraph.  In  case  the  hon.  gentleman 
disputes  it,  perhaps  I  can  show  the  actual 
clipping. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer  said  he  didn't  buy  his 

stock   on   any   tip   he   had   picked   up   at 
Queen's  Park. 
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Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  two  months  went  by. 
When  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  report  was 
released,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's 
name  was  included  with  4  others,  including 
two  Ministers,  as  recipients  of  stock  from  Mr. 
Kelly,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  made 
a  virtue  of  necessity.  He  reversed  his  state- 
ment of  May  3  and  said  that  he  had  actually 
received  the  tip  from  Queen's  Park,  that  it 
had  in  fact  come  from  Mr.  Kelly,  but  he  still 
insisted  that  the  stocks  were  purchased  in  his 
own  name  from  his  own  bank,  the  Bank  of 
Montreal  in  Kitchener,  in  the  regular  business 
way. 

In  a  statement  that  day,  I  drew  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  hon.  member  had  now 
reversed  his  position  and  had  admitted 
receiving  a  tip  from  the  then  Minister  of 
Mines  at  Queen's  Park  and  asked  this  question: 

If  he  purchased  his  stock  from  his  bank  in 
the  regular  business  way,  who  informed  the 
bank  that  the  stock  was  available  from  a 
special  nominee  account  held  in  Calgary,  in 
a  Calgary  bank  for  Gordon  McLean  and 
Philip  T.  Kelly? 

When  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  pursued 
this,  and  queried  the  hon.  gentleman  on  this 
point  that  evening  when  he  was  in  Welland 
for  a  meeting,  he  then  divulged  that  it  was 
Kelly  who  had  not  only  given  him  the  tip 
about  the  stock,  but  also  informed  him  that 
it  was  available  through  the  special  Calgary 
account. 

In  hght  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident 
the  hon.  gentleman  was  doing  exactly  what 
the  government  was  doing,  confirming  only 
as  much  as  somebody  else  had  found  out. 

Indeed,  we  did  not  get  the  whole  story 
until  his  full  confession  was  made  in  the 
House  earUer  this  week,  and  now  we  have 
the  added  information  that  he  got  the  tip 
from  Kelly  by  way  of  compensation  to  recoup 
some  losses  sustained  in  an  earlier  bad  stock 
tip  from  the  Minister  of  Mines. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  bound  to 
say  this,  that  as  long  as  the  hon.  gentleman 
insists  that  his  position  was  only  that  of  a 
private  member,  and  that  he  should  not  be 
bunched  together  vdth  the  cabinet  Ministers 
involved,  it  is  obvious  that  his  naivete  con- 
tinues. It  was  surely  no  accident  that,  in  the 
distribution  of  stock  by  the  promoters  of 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas,  they  not  only 
included  some  cabinet  Ministers  to  insure  a 
favourable  political  climate,  but  also  included 
the  financial  critic  of  the  Liberal  party. 

The  significant  point  is  that  none  of  these— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  a  point  of  personal 
privilege,    Mr.     Speaker.      I    have    personal 


knowledge  of  the  circumstances  about  which 
the  hon.  member  is  talking.  He  has  sug- 
gested that  he  asked  a  certain  question  of 
me  in,  where  was  it,  Welland?  He  has 
acknowledged  that  I  answered  that  question 
that  very  night. 

Now  as  to  the  particular  newspaper  report 
to  which  he  makes  reference,  my  recollec- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  is— 

Mr.  MacDonald:   The  hon.   leader  of  the 

Opposition  is  mixing  two  things- 
Mr.   Wintermeyer:    No,    I   am   not  mixing 

things  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Interjections. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition has  the  floor. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take 
just  a  moment  to  clarify  this  particular  situa- 
tion? It  is  true  that  there  are  two  distinct 
newspaper  reports,  one  supposedly  the 
Goderich  report  and  the  other  the  Welland 
report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Two  months  apart.  One 
was  on  May  3  and  the  other  was  on  July  4. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  what  specific 
question  did  the  hon.  member  pose  for  me? 
He  suggested  that  I  misled— what  did  I  do? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  asking  me  now? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  is  simply  this,  that  with  respect  to  the 
newspaper  report  in  Welland,  when  I  was 
asked  the  specific  question  that  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  mentions,  I  did 
acknowledge  that  I  had  received  certain 
advice  from  Mr.  Kelly. 

Now,  with  respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  suggest 
that  in  the  initial  interview  I  wholly  denied 
that,  I  do  not  think  is  true.  My  recollection 
of  the  Goderich  interview  was  along  the  line 
as  to  whether  or  not,  as  I  specifically  recall, 
whether  or  not— and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
advise  you  of  this— that  particular  interview, 
as  I  recall,  occurred  in  a  hall  wherein  many 
people  were  present  and  the  question  was 
asked  whether  or  not  the  Liberal  members 
were  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kelly  had 
owned  stock  during  the  period  of  the  last 
session.  The  question  was  framed  in  those 
terms. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that,  when  I 
was  specifically  asked  in  Welland,  I  acknowl- 
edged the  situation,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is 
at  all  fair  for  the  hon.  member  to  come 
along  now  and  suggest  that,  in  response  to 
that  question,  I  did  anything  but  acknowledge 
what  is  the  situation.  I  do  not  think  the 
statement  that  I  gave  a  few  days  ago  is 
materially  at  variance  with  anything  that  I 
said  right  along. 

I  may  not  have  told  the  complete  story  in 
one  complete  set,  but  certainly  all  the  ele- 
ments of  the  story  have  been  told  at  various 
times. 

Mr.  Speaker:  No  doubt  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  will  be  moving  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  speech  from  the 
Throne,  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
■will  have  an  opportunity  tlien  to  discuss  the 
matter,  speaking  on  the  amendment,  as  will 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  Now,  we  will  just 
leave  it  at  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  surely  no  accident  that  in  the 
■distribution  of  stock  by  the  promoters,  it  was 
also  distributed  to  the  hon.  financial  critic 
of  the  Liberal  party.  The  significant  point 
is  that  none  of  those  involved  raised  their 
voices  about  the  activities  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas,  and  most  significant  of 
all  the  hon.  financial  critic  of  the  Opposition 
did  not. 

Whether  this  was  a  result  of  the  stock- 
holdings, or  merely  a  coincidence,  is 
irrelevant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  involved  insists 
that  there  must  not  even  be  the  appearance, 
let  alone  the  reality,  of  conflict  between  pub- 
lic responsibilities  and  private  interests  of  an 
elected  representative.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
can  do  no  better  than  to  emphasize  my 
comment,  with  regard  to  the  involvement  of 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  by  quot- 
ing from  the  final  paragraph  of  an  editorial 
in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  last  night. 

By  getting  his  stock  in  this  way,  Mr. 
Wintermeyer  negated  his  right  and  duty  as 
Opposition  member  and  financial  critic  to 
criticize  the  government  in  its  natural  gas 
pipe  line  affairs.  This  was  demonstrated 
when  the  CCF  raised  in  the  Legislature  the 
question  of  cabinet  Ministers  owning  stock. 
Mr.  Wintermeyer  sat  silent.  He  had  gagged 
himself.  Mr.  Wintermeyer  was  honourable 
in  his  statement  to  the  Assembly  on  Mon- 
day, but  this  did  not  excuse  his  original 
fault  nor  reform  his  innate  attitude  about 
the  public  propriety  of  such  dealings. 


Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  member  ought  to  feel 
better  now. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  member 
still  believe  that  expediency  is  better  than 
principle,  as  he  has  told  me  many  times? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
idea  what  the  hon.  gendeman  is  talking 
about,  that  I  should  ever  have  suggested 
that  expediency  is  better  than  principle,  and 
I  do  not  propose  to  pick  it  up  now,  because 
I  want  to  turn  finally  to  the  discussion  of  the 
government's  investigation  with  regard  to  this 
whole  natural  gas  situation. 

I  know  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  may  not 
be  in  the  mood  at  the  present  time,  but  dur- 
ing the  past  year  I  have  come  across  a 
volume  which  would  interest  him  greatly. 

As  I  am  concerned,  it  is  always  going  to 
be  a  treasured  volume.  It  is  the  history  of 
Canada  in  cartoons,  and  among  them  there 
is  one  cartoon,  coming  originally,  believe  it 
or  not,  from  the  good  old  Tory  Mail,  a  car- 
toon depicting  the  situation  back  at  the  time 
of  the  Pacific  scandal,  and  the  investigation 
that  was  carried  on  by  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald. 

It  is  a  court  scene  in  which  you  see  the 
judge  sitting  up  on  the  high  bench,  looking 
down  at  the  accused  in  the  dock,  and  the 
prosecuting  attorney.  But  as  you  examine  it  a 
bit  more  carefully,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  discover 
that  the  judge  sitting  in  his  gown  on  the 
bench,  the  accused  standing  in  the  dock  and 
the  prosecuting  attorney  all  happen  to  be 
the  same  man,  namely  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

This  is  a  magnificent,  in  fact,  almost 
uncanny  duplicate  of  the  kind  of  thing  that 
is  being  carried  out  by  this  government  in 
its  investigation  of  this  natural  gas  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Consider  the 
investigators- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  this  government 
decided  to  do  was  a  piece-meal  investigation. 
The  hon.  Attorney-General  made  his  investi- 
gation, the  Ontario  seciurities  commission 
made  an  investigation,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister announced  publicly  that  he  was  mak- 
ing an  investigation,  yet  there  was  not  a 
single  independent  investigation  among  all 
of  them.    Obviously  what  was  needed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  rise 
to  a  point  of  privilege  on  that. 

Mr.  Speaker:  State  your  point  of  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  has 
stated  that  there  was  no  independent  steps 
taken  whatever  in  all  of  those  steps  that  he 
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has  just  mentioned.  Now  I  do  not  know 
how  they  could  have  been  any  more  inde- 
pendent, sir,  than  in  the  method  in  which  this 
was  handled.  Investigators  were  brought  in 
independently,  one  was  a  very  well  known 
counsel,  completely  independent. 

As  a  result  of  the  report  of  the  investi- 
gators, charges  were  laid.  One  of  the  most 
leading  counsels  in  Canada  was  engaged  on 
behalf  of  the  Crown  to  prosecute,  and  the 
prosecutions  were  before  a  senior  magistrate 
of  this  district. 

He  took  plenty  of  time  to  decide  the  matter 
and  he  made  his  decision,  and  if  that  is  not 
justice  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
which  this  goverrmient  stands  by,  I  do  not 
know  what  I  am  talking  about,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  kind  of  justice  the  hon. 
member  seems  to  think  should  take  its  place. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  was  needed  was  not  a  piece-meal  investi- 
gation, with  half  a  dozen  groups  in  on  it, 
conducted  in  private  by  government  depart- 
ments and  government  agencies,  each  with 
varying  degrees  of  self  interest.  But  rather 
—as  the  Timmins  council  and  many  other 
people  who  were  very  interested  in  this 
proposition  have  suggested— there  should  be 
an  independent  investigation  by  a  Royal 
commission,  conducted  in  public,  covering 
every  phase  of  the  whole  pipe  line  business. 

The  government  decided  no,  so  what  did 
we  get?  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  we  got  was 
a  public  statement  called— and  I  think  I  am 
glorifying  it  a  little— the  Roberts  report.  It  is 
5  or  6  pages— all  that  the  government  chose 
to  reveal  to  the  public  when  its  various 
investigations  had  been  carried  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  were  several  days 
of  trials.  The  hon.  member  is  surely  not 
suggesting  that  the  trials  were  not  public, 
is  he? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  summary  released  by 
the  hon.  Attorney-General,  based  on  investi- 
gations conducted  by  3  men  appointed  by 
him,  Messrs.  Ford,  Bray,  and  Chisholm.  The 
hon.  Attorney-General  says  that  is  a  thorough 
and  meticulous  investigation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  So  it  was. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  he  gives  us  none  of 
the  evidence  upon  which  he  has  made  this 
assessment.  After  all  that  has  gone  on  in  this 
pipe  line  afFair,  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  the  public 
is  entitled  to  know  the  full  evidence  upon 
which  the  hon.  Attorney-General  in  private 
comes  to  this  conclusion. 


The  least  the  government  can  do  at  this- 
stage  is  to  release  the  report  of  the  G-man 
investigation  committee  which  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  established. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  cannot  for  the  life 
of  me  understand  why,  even  in  the  interest 
of  the  government,  they  would  not  be  willing 
to  release  this  report,  because  surely  the 
government  more  than  anyone  else  wants 
to  clear  this  up  once  and  for  all  if  there  is- 
nothing  more  to  hide. 

However,  since  we  have  to  deal  with  what 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  has  released,  I 
want  to  deal  with  a  couple  of  points  in  this 
report. 

The  first  one  is  to  be  found  on  page  4: 

A  very  thorough  investigation  was  made 
into  the  transfers  and  sales  of  shares  to 
individuals  to  whom  allotments  and  sales 
of  treasury  shares  were  made,  prior  to  the 
qualification  for  public  sale  and  under- 
writings  made  above.  These  inquiries  have 
indicated  nothing  could  appear  to  require 
any  explanation  to  the  general  public  other 
than  the  following  6  matters. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  list  the  various  distri- 
butions that  were  made  by  Mr.  Kelly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  surely  this  is  taxing  the 
credibiUty  of  even  the  most  naive  person. 
Nothing  is  of  any  interest,  says  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  statement,  except  what  the 
public  already  knows,  because  that  is  what 
it  adds  up  to. 

Here  is  the  consistent  pattern  we  have  had 
tliroughout  this  whole  deal.  The  government 
is  confirming  only  what  the  pubhc  has 
already  found  out  through  somebody  else's 
efforts,  because  there  was  nothing  new  in 
this  report,  other  than  the  information  with 
regard  to  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William 
and  that  interesting  little  nugget  of  informa- 
tion about  Mr.  McKenzie's  early  involvement 
in  it. 

The  second  point  that  I  want  to  draw  to 
attention  is— if  the  hon.  Attorney-General  is 
objecting  why  does  he  not  table  the  report? 
If  there  is  nothing  in  it  that  he  wants  to 
hold  from  the  public,  why  cannot  he  table 
the  report?    What  is  the  reason? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Will  my  hon.  friend  take 
his  seat  then? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  like  to  make 
the  procedure  again  clear.  I  have  done 
this  on  several  occasions  in  the  past. 

The  procedure  was  taken  as  a  result  of 
both    the    statutory    provisions    of    the    Act. 
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Where  there  was  such  a  procedure  available, 
then  the  question  of  a  public  inquiry  such 
as  my  hon.  friend  has  been  talking  about  was 
not,  under  the  statutes,  the  proper  procedure. 

The  procedure  was  by  way  of  investigation 
as  it  was  taken  in  relation  to  matters  that 
arose  under,  or  related  to.  The  Securities  Act, 
the   sale    and   the   distribution   of   securities. 

The  investigation  section  is  section  No.  23 
of  The  Securities  Act.  It  is  a  section  which 
gives  to  the  Attorney-General  rather  wide 
powers  widi  respect  to  authorizing  such  an 
investigation,  and  it  is  one  that  I  use  only 
with  the  greatest  of  care  and  caution.  The 
section  permits  examinations  to  be  made,  and 
to  go  considerably  afield  in  those  examina- 
tions, in  relation  to  the  people  who  are 
examined  and  their  affairs. 

The  purpose  of  that  is  to  ascertain  whether 
or  not  there  have  been  offences  under  The 
Securities  Act,  or  under  the  criminal  code 
or  anywhere  else,  in  relation  to  offences,  and 
if  the  investigation  finds  that  there  have 
been  such  situations,  then  the  normal  pro- 
cedvure  is  to  lay  charges  and  have  the  matter 
come  before  the  courts  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Once  that  is  done,  then  the  investigation 
report  itself  is  absorbed  into  the  conduct 
of  the  trial,  and  the  evidence  that  is  relevant 
and  proper  in  relation  to  the  charges  made 
against  the  individuals  is  produced  in  court, 
and  if  it  is  not  relevant  and  proper  there  is 
no  reason  why  I  should  produce  it  at  some 
later  date  for  the  satisfaction  of  any  particular 
hon.  member  of  the  House. 

More  than  that,  having  taken  the  proce- 
dure which  we  took,  it  would  be  highly 
improper  for  me  to  file,  table,  or  reveal  this 
report  in  the  light  of  people  being  charged 
^s  a  result  of  it. 

The  position  at  the  present  time  is  that  the 
time  may  now  have  elapsed,  it  is  just  about 
that  time,  for  any  appeal  but  it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  deal  with  it  in  any  other 
way  than  it  has  been  dealt  with,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  all  this 
legal  gobbledegook  as  to  how  it  has  been 
handled,  adds  up  to  this.  The  hon.  Attorney- 
General  has  had  his  investigation,  he  knows 
what  the  situation  is,  he  chooses  to  tell  us 
that  there  is  nothing  that  requires  any  explan- 
ation to  anybody  other  than  the  5  already 
known.  I  repeat,  he  revealed  in  his  report 
absolutely  nothing  that  the  public  did  not 
know  before,  with  the  exception  of  the  one 
instance  of  the  second  cabinet  resignation. 


Tlie  hon.  Attorney-General  may  be  able 
to  answer  my  question  by  a  long  involved 
explanation  as  to  why,  but  what  a  lot  of 
people  in  this  province  would  like  to  know 
is  what  went  on  in  these  deals,  these  stock 
deals  behind  the  scenes.  He  has  come  to  his 
conclusions,  but  he  does  not  choose  to  give 
anybody  the  information  so  that  they  can  be 
helped    to    come    to    their   own    conclusions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  must  again  rise,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  fullest  information  was  given 
to  counsel  charged  with  the  conduct  of  these 
cases,  and  he  used  such  of  it  that  was  proper 
to  use  in  public  in  court.  Now,  why  would 
my  hon.  friend  go  on  talking  such  nonsense? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  want  to  quote  a 
second  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  report,  the 
hon.  Attorney-General's  comments,  as  follows, 
on  page  5: 

I  should  state  that  the  investigation 
reveals  that  there  was  no  distribution  of 
shares  prior  to  the  public  offering,  other 
than  to  those  5  persons  above  disclosed, 
among  elected  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly  including  members  of  the  gov- 
ernment or  members  of  any  municipal 
council. 

After  this  thorough  and  meticulous  investi- 
gation, the  hon.  Attorney-General  states  that 
there  were  no  elected  hon.  members  involved. 
Again  he  will  not  table  any  reports  to  give 
us  any  information  to  see  for  ourselves— so 
that  the  public  can  make  up  its  own  mind. 

All  right,  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  a  specific  question.  Was  there  a 
block  of  stock  made  available  in  the  Sudbury 
area?  And  may  I  hasten  to  add,  I  am  not 
talking  of  the  stocks  that  were  secured  at 
about  the  time  of  the  public  issuance  by  the 
present  incumbent,  Mayor  Fabbro.  I  am  not 
talking  about  that. 

From  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  thorough 
investigation  of  the  situation  was  there  a 
block  of  stock  made  available  in  the  Sud- 
bury area  when  the  franchise  was  at  stake? 
If  so,  who  received  it  and  what  distribution 
was  it  given? 

Now,  if  the  hon.  Attorney-General  wants 
to  answer  that  now,  fine.  If  he  does  not, 
I  hope  he  will  take  notice  of  it  because  I 
propose  to  put  it  on  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  the  hon.  member 
wants  to  name  anybody,  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  the  question  yes  or  no  with  ease.  But 
I  am  not  just  clear  on  just  what  he  is  trying 
to  ask. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  asked  a  very  simple  and 
direct  question— was  there  a  block  of  stock 
given  in  the  Sudbury  area? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Given  by  vv'hom? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Given  by  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas,  or  somebody  on  their  behalf? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  answer  is  no,  not 
to  my  knowledge  in  any  way.  Neither  has 
any  investigation  revealed  any. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  conducted  a  thorough  and  meticulate 
investigation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker  I  want 
to  move  an  amendment,  rather  a  sub- 
amendment,  to  the  amendment,  and  I  want 
to  attempt  to  focus  the  Legislature's  attention 
on  the  solution  which  could  have  avoided 
this  whole  sorry  mess  that  we  have  gotten 
into. 

The  profiteering  at  high  levels  in  govern- 
ment; the  alleged  bribes  at  municipal  levels, 
such  as  those  that  rocked,  for  example,  the 
city  of  Kingston;  power  being  provided  not 
in  Ontario's  time-honoured  tradition  of  power 
at  cost,  but  at  cost  plus,  plus  and  more  plus- 
all  this  could  have  been  avoided  if  this  gov- 
emmf^nt  had  been  willing  to  take  a  lead  in 
the  building  of  a  publicly  owned  distri- 
bution system.  There  is  a  mounting  tide  of 
public  opinion  for  this  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  at  the  present  time. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  went  down  last 
June  and  spoke  to  the  Ontario  Association 
of  Mayors  and  Reeves  in  Stratford.  He 
devoted  his  speech,  not  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  normally  does  to  historical  disserta- 
tions and  friendly  discussions  with  the  dele- 
gates, but  to  a  hard-hitting  defence  of  the 
government  programme,  and  in  spite  of  what 
he  did,  the  next  day  they  voted  almost  unani- 
mously to  ask  the  government  to  reconsider 
its  policy. 

The  Ontario  Municipal  Association  has 
done  the  same  thing.  The  Ontario  Feder- 
ation of  Labour  and  some  farm  organizations, 
even  the  Toronto  Telegram,  a  good  Conserva- 
tive supporter  normally,  has  come  out,  or 
has  persisted  in  its  call,  that  this  should  be 
handled  as  a  publicly  owned  institution. 

Further,  the  Telegram  makes  this  very 
pertinent  point: 

Mr.  Frost  has  placed  the  onus  on  the 
municipalities  to  take  over  the  gas  business 
as  a  public  utility.    But  leadership  comes 


from  the  top  down,  not  from  the  bottom 
up.  The  municipalities  are  the  creatures  of 
the  province.  They  are  subject  to  the  pro- 
vincial boards  and  Municipal  Acts  and  the 
Municipal  Board  Acts. 

There  is  widespread  concern  in  the  prov- 
ince for  this  natural  gas  business.  There 
is  widespread  support  for  a  provincial  gas 
distribution  system  along  the  lines  of 
Hydro.  The  financial  deals,  the  political 
manoeuvring  surrounding  natural  gas  trans- 
mission and  distribution  are  evidence  of 
the  need  to  place  the  whole  business  on  a 
basis  similar  to  Hydro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  the  amendment^ 
is  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  kind  of  plea 
that  has  been  made  by  people  all  across  the 
province,    including   people— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Sure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —who  normally  are  sup- 
porters of  the  Progressive-Conservative  party. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  deal  with  that  later 
on,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  move,  seconded  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas) 
that  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  to  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.  Mackay) 
now  before  the  House,  be  amended  by  adding 
an  eighth  paragraph,  following  the  word* 
"But  this  House  regrets  the  government  has 
failed  to,"  as  follows: 

Build  a  publicly  owned,  fully  integrated 
distribution  system  for  natural  gas  so  as  to 
provide  power  at  cost  in  accordance  with 
the  time-honoured  principle  from  which 
Hydro  has  been  built,  thereby  reducing 
present  consumer  prices. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  is  the  proper  time  or  not, 
but  I  interject  myself  into  this  matter  at  this 
moment  to  say  that  I  know  that  before  the 
amendment  is  read,  perhaps  I  should  make 
a  statement  about  this. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  does  not  take 
away  from  my  opportunity  of  speaking,  I 
want  to  rise  to  a  matter  of  information  to  the 
House  in  relation  to  some  matters  that  my 
hon.  friend  has  referred  to. 

If  it  is  in  order  to  put  the  motion,  then 
I  will  speak  afterwards,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  be  deprived  of  my  rights  to  speak  on 
the  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
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An  hon.  member:  He  has  a  lot  of  things 
to  say  yet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  comment- 
ing on  this,  you  made  a  ruling  a  moment 
ago  which  I  suggest  was  valid,  that  if  either 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  the  hon.  leader 
of  Opposition  want  to  debate,  let  them  debate 
in  the  appropriate  time. 

I  cannot  rise  and  express  a  difference  of 
views,  and  I  do  not  see  why  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  on  this  kind  of  an  issue,  has  any 
more  right  to  rise  and  explain  his  answer 
in  his  own  good  time  and  according  to  his 
own  rules. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  entitled  to  say  some- 
thing, am  I  not? 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  say  in  reply  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  that  both  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  spoke  before  this  amendment,  and 
they  have  a  perfect  right  to  reply. 

It  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas,  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  to  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  to  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor  now  before  the 
House  be  further  amended  by  adding  an 
eighth  paragraph,  following  the  words  "But 
this  House  regrets  the  government  has  failed 
to,"  as  follows: 

Build  a  publicly  owned,  fully  inte- 
grated distribution  system  for  natural 
gas  so  as  to  provide  power  at  cost  in  accord- 
ance with  the  time-honoured  principle  from 
which  Hydro  has  been  built,  thereby  reduc- 
ing present  consumer  prices. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  the  question  of  personal 
privilege.  I  think  that  it  may  be  assumed 
that  my  personal  honour  has  been  impugned 
and  questioned,  and  therefore  I  think  I  am 
entitled  to  make  this  statement,  and  I  do 
so,  Mr.  Speaker. 

I  propose  afterwards  to  talk  on  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  think  there  are  some  things  that 
I  should  like  to  say  about  it. 

I  want  to  say  this  first:  yesterday,  when  I 
spoke,  I  referred  to  the  Hansard  records  of 
what  I  said  to  this  House  on  March  10, 
11,  and  12,  and  I  may  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  have  read  that  over.  I  may 
say  that  what  I  said  at  that  time,  on  March 
10,  11,  and  12  is  correct  and  I  would  change 
nothing  in  it. 

Now,  may  I  say  that  at  the  same  time 
yesterday  I  tabled  a  statement  I  had  made. 
My  recollection  is,  on  May  6  there  was  an 


exchange  of  correspondence  between  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  ( Mr.  Gries- 
inger),  who  by  the  way  is  ill  today,  and 
myself,  and  later  a  statement  relative  to 
matters  relating  to  my  friend  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Mapledoram)  and 
the  correspondence  relating  to  it. 

At  the  same  time  I  tabled  a  statement 
made  by  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  which  again  is  true  in  every  par- 
ticular. I  may  say  that  there  is  a  full,  complete 
and  honest  disclosure  of  the  whole  matter, 
and  any  doubts  that  have  been  raised  are 
raised  by  my  hon.  friend  in  creating  insinu- 
ations and  innuendos,  and  things  of  that  sort. 
I  may  say  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  commenting  on  those  things  beyond  this. 
My  hon.  friend,  in  his  method  of  proceeding, 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  resignation  of 
Mr.  Kelly  was  made  in  my  office  and  it  was 
dictated  in  my  office  and  typewritten.  He 
said  that— in  my  office- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  quoting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  he  is  always  quoting 
something.  Well  then,  I  have  Mr.  Kelly's 
resignation  here  in  my  hands,  and  this  resig- 
nation which  was  carefully  typed  in  my  oflBce 
happens  to  be  altogether  in  Mr.  Kelly's  hand- 
writing. Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  just  the  type 
of  thing  that  we  have  to  put  up  with. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
question  of  privilege. 

Mr.   Speaker:   State  your  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  quoting  from  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  account  of  what 
happened.  He  does  not  need  to  suggest  to 
me,  and  what  I  said  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  that  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
then  he  should  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
an  impartial  investigation  to  find  out— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  What  would  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  ever  do  without  the 
newspapers? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  the  right  to  right  a  mistake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  quite  satisfied,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  be  interrupted  by  him  at  any 
time.  He  does  not  like  to  be  interrupted  by 
me,  but  I  invite  his  interruptions— it  will  be 
a  pleasure  to  have  them.  Now,  may  I  say 
this  in  relation  to  Mr.  McKenzie?  The  hon. 
Attorney-General  made  an  investigation,  the 
results  of  which  were  tabled  here  yesterday, 
and  it  was  disclosed  by  that  investigation  that 
Mr.  McKenzie  had  been  solicitor  and  general 
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counsel  for  this  company  up  to  a  period 
which  ended  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of 
1955. 

That  was  not  something  that  he  dug  out 
or  anything  of  the  sort.  It  was  a  disclosure 
that  was  made  to  the  people  following  that 
investigation,  a  full  and  free  disclosure 
of  the  full  facts  of  the  situation.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie's  name  was  mentioned  there  as  one 
of  the  officers,  or  one  of  the  solicitors,  of 
that  company. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  McKenzie  about  this 
matter.    I  want  to  say  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  personal  privilege? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  that  is  personal 
privilege  because  he  has  impugned  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie, but  you  know  my  hon.  friend  is  so 
small  that  he  would  make  these  insinuations 
then  deny  me  any  opportunity  of  saying  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  deal  with  the  issues 
instead  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Of  course,  that  is  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things,  that  is  the  type 
of  mentality  that  he  has. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Things  he  said  of  me— 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order,   Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
this  to  you,  I  discussed  this  with  Mr.  Mc- 
Kenzie and  I  want  to  place  before  the  House 
certain  documents  I  think  that  completely 
answer  the  matter.  Mr.  McKenzie  is  a  very 
well-known  lawyer  here  in  the  city  of 
Toronto,  I  think  the  name  of  his  firm  is 
Campbell,  Jarvis  and  McKenzie,  and  if  it  is 
not,  that  is  the  name  by  which  the  firm  used 
to  be  known. 

Mr.  McKenzie  is  a  lavi^er,  and  he  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  I  am  very  glad  to  acknowl- 
edge that.  He  is  a  private  citizen  of  this 
province  who  has  given  a  great  deal  of 
service  to  the  public  of  this  province,,  and 
I  would  say  that  Mr.  McKenzie  is  a 
thoroughly  honourable  man. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  suggest  other- 
wise. The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  saying  that 
1  suggested  otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  McKenzie  is  a  well- 
known  lawyer,  I  know  nothing  about  his 
private  business,  I  did  not  on  March  10,  11, 
ind  12,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  that  time 


I  did  not  know  that  Mr.  McKenzie  had  had 
connections  with  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  Company  Limited,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  there  was  any  reason  why  I  should  know. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

I  asked  Mr.  McKenzie  the  facts,  and  Mr. 
McKenzie  filed  these  with  the  securities 
commission  investigating.  They  were  written 
on  the  stationery  of  the  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  Limited,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  but  date-lined  508  Credit  Foncier 
Building,  Vancouver  1,  B.C.,  December  3, 
1954: 

NORTHERN   ONTARIO   NATURAL  GAS 

COMPANY  LIMITED 

Toronto,   Canada 

508  Credit  Foncier  BuUding, 
Vancouver  1,  B.C., 
December  3,  1954. 
Mr.  a.  D.  McKenzie,  q.c, 
Campbell  Jarvis  &  McKenzie, 
Sterling  Towers, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Mr.  McKenzie: 

It  was  with  gratification  that  I  learned  from  you 
that  you  now  feel  free  to  act  for  us  in  the  capacity 
of  general  counsel  and  advisor.  You  will  recall  that 
last  spring  we  requested  this  but  were  advised  by  you 
that  the  pressure  of  other  btisiness  would  not  permit 
it  at  that  time. 

At  your  suggestion  we  retained  McCarthy  and 
McCarthy  as  our  Ontario  solicitors  and  Mr.  Beverley 
Matthews  of  that  firm  since  has  continued  to  act  for 
us  in  all  legal  administrative  matters.  I  believe  you 
feel  this  arrangement  is  a  satisfactory  one  and  should 
be  continued. 

However,  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Ontario 
situation,  both  from  the  legal  aspect  and  the  personal, 
will  prove  invaluable  to  us  and  once  more  let  me  say 
how  pleased  we   all  are  with  the  relationship. 

We  did  not  discuss  the  matter  of  a  retainer  and 
as  a  result  are  experiencing  some  diflBculty  in  suggest- 
ing a  proper  one.  Would  you  think  that  an  annual 
retainer  of  six  thousand  dollars  would  be  close  to  the 
mark?  Is  so,  we  would  be  pleased  to  establish  this 
as  of  now. 

When  we  last  met  I  said  we  would  like  also 
to  have  you  as  a  shareholder  and  unless  you  have 
objections  I  would  like  to  make  arrangements  for 
you  to  acquire  some  stock  in  the  Company. 

I  enjoyed  our  recent  talks  immensely  and  look 
forward    to    a   pleasant   relationship. 

Yours  truly, 

( signed  ) 

Ralph    K.    Farris, 

President. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Wait.  I  must  say  this. 
Mr.  McKenzie  advised  me  of  tliis  and  I 
understand  he  was  examined  in  the  ordinary 
course  by  the  securities  commission.  He 
acquired  1,500  shares  of  stock  at  $1  a  share 
and,  subsequently,  he  purchased  at  $7.50  a 
share,  on  rights,  an  additional  150  shares. 

Subsequent  rights  were  not  taken  up. 
Those  were  the  shares  which  he  purchased. 
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The  concluding  letter  is  this: 

December  13,  1955. 
Mr.  Ralph  K.  Farhis, 
President, 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 

Company  Limited, 
508  Credit  Foncier  Biolding, 
Vancouver  1,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  F arris: 

I  have  been  giving  some  thought  to  the  question 
of  whether  I  should  act  under  retainer  from  the 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  Limited 
in  view  of  the  political  position  that  I  occupy  in 
the  Progressive-Conservative  Party,  and  to  the  fact 
that  that  party  forms  the  government  today  in 
Ontario  and  has  entered  into  arrangements  with  the 
Dominion  government  in  connection  with  the  financing 
problems    relative    to    the    building    of   the    line. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  ought  not 
in  view  of  the  foregoing  to  continue  to  act  and  it 
is  with  considerable  regret  that  I  give  up  my  retainer. 

I  trust  that  under  your  capable  management  the 
Company  will  meet  with  every  success. 

Yours  truly, 

(signed) 
A.  D.  McKenzie. 


Sir,  there  is  a  complete  disclosure  and 
story  of  the  transaction.  For  that  matter  I 
knew  nothing  about  that  matter  on  March 
10,  11,  and  12.  I  never  asked  Mr.  McKenzie, 
I  never  inquired  of  him  concerning  his  per- 
sonal aflFairs.  I  have  counted  him  as  an 
honourable  man,  and  I  think  his  letter  of 
December  13,  1955,  gives  us  full  indication 
of  that. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Foote  (Durham):   Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  and  in  so  doing  I  think  that 
we  might  proceed,  sir,  with  the  Throne 
debate  tomorrow. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjotimed  at  5.50  of  the  clock 
p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  welcome  to 
the  House  today  the  pupils  from  King  Edward 
Public  School  in  the  city  of  Toronto;  these 
pupils  are  here  today  to  view  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  and  we  extend  to  them  a  very 
hearty  welcome. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petitions 
were  severally  brought  up,  laid  on  the  table, 
read  and  received: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  county  of  Simcoe, 
and  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Barrie, 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  confirming  an 
agreement  for  the  payment  by  the  city  to 
the  county  for  services  in  the  year  1959. 

Of  the  city  of  Kingston  and  Queen's 
University  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  them  to  subscribe  for,  and  hold 
shares  in,  a  company  to  be  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  certain  mining  lands 
and  mining  rights  in  Kingston  harbour;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports  by 
committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  TEACHERS'  SUPERANNUATION 
ACT 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Teachers'  Superannuation  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  This  bill  proposes,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  increase  the  personnel  of  the  teachers' 
superannuation  commission  from  9  members 
to  11,  giving  the  Minister  of  Education  one 
additional  appointee  and  the  teaching  profes- 
sion one  additional  one. 

Also,  it  provides  that  arrangements  may 
be  made  for  teachers  who  have  been  admit- 
ted to  a  teachers'  college  or  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  under  special  consent, 


being  temporarily  unable  to  teach  because  of 
ill  health,  to  resume  their  status  later  on 
when  their  health  improves.  There  is  another 
amendment  which  will  provide  that  a  teacher 
who  has  been  absent  from  teaching  because 
of  his  duties  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  Canada,  and  who  is  not 
entitled  to  an  allowance  under  the  Members 
of  Parliament  Retiring  Allowance  Act,  may 
contribute  to  the  teachers'  superannuation 
fund  in  respect  to  the  period  when  he  was 
in  Parliament,  and  thus  gain  credit  in  the 
fund  for  that  period. 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Lands  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  This  amendment  provides  for  the 
Minister's  advisory  committee  which  has 
formerly  functioned  under  The  Crown 
Timber  Act  to  function  under  The  Public 
Lands  Act. 

Another  section  contains  the  power  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  CroviTi  lands  in  specified 
areas  in  order  that  a  proper  programme  of 
land-use  planning  may  be  developed  under 
an  appropriate  system  of  leases.  Generally, 
the  other  sections  are  designed  to  improve 
land  use  planning. 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  REVISION 
OF   THE   REGULATIONS 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  con- 
solidation and  revision  of  the  regulations." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  This  bill  is  really  connected  with 
the  bill  I  introduced  on  the  opening  day,  the 
bill  providing  for  the  consoUdation  of  the 
statutes  for  the  revision  in  1960,  and  this 
provides  now  for  the  revision  of  regulations, 
so  that  when  that  is  complete  we  will  have 
both  the  statutes  and  the  regulations  revised 
right  up  to  date. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  May  I  ask  my  hon. 
friend  when  he  expects  these  to  be  complete, 
the  revision  and  the  statutes? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  hope  that  they 
will  be  complete  during  the  year  1960,  the 
year  in  which  they  will  be  dated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Getting  in  a  supply  of 
cigars. 

THE  BULK  SALES  ACT,  1959 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "The  Bulk  Sales  Act,  1959." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  some- 
what technical  one  and  represents  the  think- 
ing of  the  uniformity  commissioners  on  bulk 
on  uniform  legislation,  coupled  with  a  very 
careful  study  of  it  given  during  the  last 
several  months.    It  will  now  be  available. 

If  it  passes  second  reading  to  go  to  the 
legal  bills  committee,  and  there  is  no  inten- 
tion of  rushing  it  in  any  way— I  would  like 
it  to  be  thoroughly  studied  and  if  necessary 
it  could  even  be  held  over  till  next  year 
before  finally  going  into  effect  but  I  think 
it  is  a  distinct  step  forward  in  this  field  of 
commercial  law. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 
report  of  the  commissioner  of  agricultural 
loans  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1958. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
rise  to  make  a  statement  in  connection  with 
certain  proceedings  that  are  before  the  courts 
and  in  particular  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Covurt  of  Canada  in  relation  to  the  Crown 
agency,  to  wit,  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  which  was  delivered  quite 
recently. 

Most  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  will 
recall  that  during  the  1957  session,  to  be  exact 
on  Sunday,  March  17,  which  date  is  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  those  of  Irish  extraction, 
there  was  published  the  first  issue  of  The 
Sunday  Telegram,  published  by  the  Telegram 
Publishing  Company  Limited.  After  a  number 
of  publications  on  following  Sundays,  The 
Telegram  Publishing  Company  Limited  dis- 
continued its  Sunday  publication  after  the 
July  28,  1957,  issue. 

In  anticipation  of  such  a  publication,  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance  of  Canada  had  raised 
objection  to  it. 

The  Lord's  Day  Act  is  a  federal  statute 
passed  in  1906.  It  provides  that  no  action 
or  prosecution  for  violation  under  the  Act 
shall  be  commenced  without  the  leave  of  the 
Attorney-General  in  the  province  where  the 


alleged  offence  is  committed.  It  also  contains 
general  prohibitions  relative  to  business  being 
carried  on  on  the  Lord's  Day. 

In  relation  to  the  publication  of  The 
Sunday  Telegram,  a  charge  was  preferred 
against  The  Telegram  Publishing  Company 
Limited. 

Formal  complaints  were  made  against  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation,  the 
Globe  and  Mail  Limited,  the  Toronto  Star 
Limited  and  the  Toronto  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany Limited  (CKEY  broadcasting  station). 
Consents  to  prosecute  were  given  and  charges 
laid  accordingly. 

Counsel  for  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation,  when  the  case  was  first  called 
before  Senior  Magistrate  Elmore  of  Toronto, 
moved  for  an  order  to  prohibit  the  magistrate 
from  proceeding  with  a  hearing  against  the 
Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  on  the 
ground  that,  being  an  agency  of  Her 
Majesty,  it  was  not  bound  by  the  provisions 
of  The  Lord's  Day  Act.  Pending  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  point  of  law,  all  cases  were 
adjourned  from  time  to  time. 

The  matter  first  came  before  the  chief 
justice  of  the  High  Court,  and  after  hearing 
argument  he  reserved  judgment  and  delivered 
judgment  on  June  7,  1957,  refusing  tlie  order 
of  prohibition.  This  judgment  was  in  turn 
appealed  by  the  Canadian  Broadcasting 
Corporation  to  the  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal, 
which  court,  by  a  3-to-2  decision,  upheld 
the  judgment  of  the  chief  justice  of  the 
High  Court. 

The  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
then  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  and,  in  a  4-to-3  split  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  allowed  the  appeal 
and  held  that  the  magistrate  should  be  pro- 
hibited from  proceeding  with  the  charge 
against  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corpora- 
tion. Final  decision  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  an  interpretation  of  the  meaning 
of  "person"  as  appearing  in  The  Lord's  Day 
Act  and  by  reference  therein  in  the  criminal 
code. 

In  effect,  their  Lordships,  in  the  court  of 
final  resort,  by  the  division  I  have  men- 
tioned, have  concluded  that  the  word  "per- 
son" as  used  in  The  Lord's  Day  Act  does  not 
include  the  agent  of  Her  Majesty. 

This  means  that  the  Canadian  Broadcast- 
ing Corporation  can  do  as  it  pleases  so  far 
as  The  Lord's  Day  Act  is  concerned. 

Within  the  field  of  carrying  on  the  busi- 
ness of  publishing  on  Sunday,  if  the  Cana- 
dian Broadcasting  Corporation  is  immune 
from  prosecution,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
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be  fair  and  proper  to  proceed  with  the 
charges  against  the  other  persons  named. 
Accordingly,  the  charges  will  not  be  pro- 
ceeded with  and  Crown  counsel  has  been 
instructed  accordingly. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  permit- 
ted to  make  a  statement  with  respect  to  the 
Northern  Ontario  Gas  situation? 

Hon.  members  will  recall  that  two  days  ago 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  tabled 
the  report  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts). 

At  that  time,  I  asked  to  have  the  opportun- 
ity to  make  some  inquiries,  or  ask  questions, 
with  respect  to  that  report.  Yesterday  I  had 
the  first  opportunity  to  look  at  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that  the  report  that  was 
tabled  was  a  copy  of  the  press  release,  I 
think,  issued  last  July.  Now,  I  do  not  think 
anything  was  added  to  the  report  over  and 
above  what  was  released  to  the  press  last 
July. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  at  various 
times  in  the  interval,  I  had  asked  several 
questions  with  respect  to  the  report— that  is, 
whether  or  not  the  investigation  did  go  into 
the  matter  of  trust  holdings  and  the  like. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  that  has  ever  been 
answered.  I  seriously  doubt  that  the  investi- 
gation did  that.  That  is  one  thing. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  in  view 
of  today's  edition  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star, 
reporting  an  interview  with  Mr.  Kelly,  one 
would  gather  as  a  result  of  that  interview  that 
Mr.  Kelly  gave  strong  indications  that  other 
hon.  members  of  government,  beside  himself 
and  two  cabinet  Ministers  who  resigned,  also 
had  purchased  stock  in  the  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company: 

Mr.  Kelly  stated:  If  I  stood  in  that 
House  today  I  could  bat  a  few  of  them  oflF 
their  chairs. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  report  that  was  filed  was  no  more  exten- 
sive than  that  released  to  the  press  last  July 
—in  view  of  the  added  suggestion  that  there 
may  have  been  holdings  other  than  those 
already  divulged— it  does  seem  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  government  of  Ontario  at 
this  time  owes  the  people  of  the  province  a 
full  and  complete  explanation. 

I  suggest  that  this  explanation  must  be 
in  the  form  of  either  the  complete  explanation 
of  the  report,  and  an  indication  that  that 
report  did  do  all  the  things  that  one  would 
expect  of  a  judicial  inquiry,  or  in  the  altern- 
ative,  in  fairness  to   every  hon.   member   of 


this  House  and  to  the  people  of  Ontario, 
that  this  be  cleared  once  and  for  all  and  in 
a  manner  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

I  would  urge  upon  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter that  he  now  call  a  Royal  commission. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  respect  to  the  questions  put 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer),  I  would  say  that  the  3  investi- 
gators were  very  qualified.  One  of  them  was 
a  counsel  entirely  apart  from  the  securities 
commission;  another  was  a  skilled  accountant 
and  very  practiced  in  the  very  work  he  was 
called  upon  to  do;  and  the  third  one  was  a 
laywer  who  had  a  great  deal  of  experience 
with  the  securities  commission. 

The  investigation  order  gave  these  investi- 
gators the  fullest  possible  powers  to  do  every- 
thing necessary  to  find  out  everything  possible 
in  relation  to  stock  transactions,  in  relation 
to  the  earlier  stages  and  up  to  the  qualifying 
of  the  shares. 

But  it  did  not  go  into  the  public  sale  which 
was  authorized  about  June  7,  1957.  It  did 
not  go  into  that  issue  which  the  hon.  member 
knows  involved  about  $8  million  worth  of 
debentures  and  400,000  shares  of  common 
stock. 

But  in  all  the  earlier  proceedings,  all  the 
stock  that  was  issued  either  originally  or  by 
sale  from  the  company  was  followed  through, 
was  followed  into  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to 
follow  it,  by  these  people  in  a  very  meticu- 
lous manner,  with  all  the  transfer  agents  and 
officers  being  consulted  and  details  obtained 
from  them,  and  where  there  was  any  lead 
indicated  that  they  should  go  further,  they 
did  so. 

The  trust  companies  that  were  involved 
as  transfer  agents,  or  banks,  or  the  type  of 
company  that  is  known  as  a  holding  company 
for  banks,  wherever  there  was  any  situation 
there  that  required  following  through,  it  was 
followed  through,  and  when  the  report  was 
made  it  was  made  on  the  basis  that  all 
avenues  of  investigation  that  were  reasonable 
and  proper  to  follow  had  been  followed. 

I  was  given  a  complete  report  on  the 
transaction. 

I  then  made  the  statement  which  was  made 
public  on  July  4,  I  think  it  was,  last  year 
and  I  think  it  is  a  full  and  complete  report. 
It  was  handed  in  in  due  course  with  all  the 
evidence  that  was  taken  before  these  commis- 
sioners, and  evidence  was  taken  on  oath 
given  by  Mr.  Kelly,  and  he  was  asked  very 
specific  questions  in  relation  to  all  his  own 
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transactions  and  all  the  transactions  of  these 
accounts.  His  answers  are  on  record  sworn. 
I  say  that,  as  a  result  of  all  of  this,  and 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  investi- 
gators, and  all  this  evidence  turned  over  to 
Crown  counsel,  to  deal  with  at  the  trial  and 
the  hearings,  the  fullest  possible  information 
has  been  made  available,  and  the  steps  that 
have  been  taken  one  after  the  other,  as  I 
enumerated  yesterday,  are  logical  and 
complete. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just 
ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General  one  question? 

Mr.  Bray  of  that  group  of  the  several 
investigators  advised  me  on  one  particular 
by  telephone. 

On  one  occasion,  he  called  me  and  asked 
me  whether  I  had  held  stock  and  I  acknowl- 
edged to  him  I  had,  and  during  the  course 
of  that  conversation  I  specifically  asked  him 
the  extent  of  the  investigation,  and  whether 
or  not  trust  companies  were  investigated, 
and  he  said  that  it  was  impossible  to  do  so, 
and  that  they  were  not  doing  so.  Now  that 
statement  stands  in  direct  contradiction  with 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  understanding  I 
have,  and  the  report  which  was  made  to  me, 
indicated  to  me  that  investigation  was  very 
thorough  and  very  complete,  and  that  all 
leads  that  were  indicated  were  followed 
through. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Why  not  leave 
that  on  the  table  and  let  us  all  have  a 
look  at  it? 

Mr,  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer),  having  precedence,  has 
asked  the  question  that  is  related  to  the  one 
of  which  I  have  given  notice  of  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  but  I  want  to 
proceed  to  ask  one  now.  It  is  based  upon  3 
paragraphs  of  this  story  which  I  would  like 
to  read: 

Philip  T.  Kelly,  the  former  Minister  of 
Mines  in  the  Frost  administration,  said 
today  that  his  one  mistake  in  the  North- 
ern Pipe  Line  stock  controversy  was  deny- 
ing that  he  owned  shares,  but  that  he  did 
so  in  an  effort  to  protect  the  Conservative 
party. 

He  gave  strong  indications  that  other 
members  of  the  government,  besides  him- 
self and  the  two  cabinet  Ministers  who 
resigned  a  year  after,  also  had  purchased 
stock    in    Northern    Ontario    Natural    Gas 


Company  but  he  would  name  no  names. 
"If  you  examine  the  record  of  those  share- 
holders, who  they  are,  you  might  come  up 
with  some  interesting  stuff,"  he  said. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  what  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  has  just 
said,  I  submit  to  you  that  if  what  Mr.  Kelly 
has  suggested  is  correct,  then  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  assertion  that  everything 
of  interest  to  the  public  has  been  revealed 
is  simply  not  the  case.  If  what  Mr.  Kelly 
has  stated  is  correct,  the  government's  whole 
investigation,  allegedly  "a  thorough  and 
meticulous  one,"  falls  into  disrepute. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  this:  Would  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  because  of  Mr.  Kelly's 
further  statement,  agree  now  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  independent  judicial  body  to 
investigate  this  whole  affair  in  public  so 
that  the  public  doubts  can  be  resolved? 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I 
would  say  I  can  vouch  for  this,  that  a 
meticulous  examination  was  made  of  the 
stock  transfers,  the  original  stock  issues,  that 
everything  was  followed  through,  that  it  was 
done  carefully  and  completely.  May  I  say 
that  the  report  made  fully  discloses  those 
whose  names  appeared  in  this  matter,  and 
who  held  stock,  and  every  possible  lead  was 
investigated. 

Now,  if  there  are  statements,  I  am  not 
going  to  accept  them  as  such.  I  will  not 
name  names  or  anything  of  the  sort. 

I  would  say  this,  that  if  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  or  anybody  else,  want  to  bring 
up  the  names  of  any  persons,  that  is,  in 
public  life— hon.  members  of  this  House, 
cabinet  Ministers,  municipal  people,  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort— the  matters  will  be  carefully 
and  meticulously  investigated.  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  members  of  that. 

Now,  I  have  not  read  the  papers  today. 
So  far,  I  have  not  had  the  opportunity,  but 
I  shall  read  them  very  carefully.  But,  even 
before  the  issues  of  today's  papers  came  out, 
I  was  going  to  say  this  to  the  House,  that 
I  propose  to  make,  in  my  own  good  time 
which  will  probably  be  the  beginning  of 
next  week,  a  statement  in  relation  to  the 
rules  I  have  laid  down,  you  understand,  for 
hon.  Ministers  of  the  cabinet,  and  I  have 
been  the  leader  of  the  government  for  some 
10  years  now. 

The  statement  of  the  rules  I  have  laid 
down,  the  way  I  have  dealt  with  them,  and 
the  way  I  propose  to  deal  with  them,  are 
no  different  now  than  when  I  have  dealt  with 
them  in  the  past.    I  will  make  my  proposed 
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statement  here,  as  I  say,  some  time  in  the 
beginning  of  the  week.  I  have  nothing 
further  to  say. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  couple  of 
supplementary  questions  I  would  like  to  ask. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  usually  does. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet.  On  this  issue 
we  need  them  before  we  get  the  full  truth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Kelly  has  suggested 
clearly  and  unequivocably,  without  naming 
names,  that  the  report  of  the  government- 
will  somebody  give  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
this  paper— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  I  will  read  the  good 
old  Toronto  Daily  Star  in  a  few  minutes. 
I  do  not  need  it  now,  and  I  have  no  intention 
of  reading  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Kelly  has  suggested 
clearly  and  unequivocably,  without  naming 
names,  that  what  the  government  has  stated 
in  its  report  is  not  the  full  story.  Therefore, 
my  question  is,  if  the  government  has  noth- 
ing to  hide,  why  does  it  not  give  the  full 
details  of  the  government  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Because  there  is  noth- 
ing to  hide,  that  is  the  reason. 

Mi'.  MacDonald:  Well,  why  not  have  a  full 
investigation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  does  not  the  hon. 
member  let  us  have  the  names? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  not  have  an  investi- 
gation and  call  Mr.  Kelly?  Why  not? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  man  is  a  former  Minister 
of  this  cabinet,  he  is  the  man  who  was 
involved  in  the  first  instance.  He  says  now 
that  the  government's  report  is  not  a  complete 
report,  that  he  could  name  other  names. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  govern- 
ment has  no  alternative  but  to  set  up  a  judi- 
cial investigation,  get  Mr.  Kelly  to  come 
before  it,  and  find  out  what  other  names  he 
has.  This  government  has  no  other  altern- 
ative but  that,  and  if  it  wUl  not  do  so,  then 
it  indicates  very  clearly  that  it  has  something 
to  hide. 

Mr.  Morrow:  No  such  thing. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  If  I  might 
be  allowed  just  a  moment  on  this  particular 
question? 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts) 
in  his  remarks  to  the  House  said  that  he  was 
given  a  complete  report  on  this  matter,  and 


the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  speaking 
a  few  minutes  ago,  said  that  it  has  been  gone 
over  with  meticulous  care. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
this:  I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  a  report 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  received.  I  do  not 
know  how  meticulous  the  care  was  that  was 
applied  to  the  examination  that  went  to 
make  up  this  report.  All  that  we  have 
received  by  way  of  report  is  the  summation 
by  the  hon.  Attorney-General  of  the  evidence 
that  was  submitted. 

I  suggest  to  this  House  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  occupying  the  position  he 
does  both  as  Attorney-General  and  as  the 
Attorney-General  for  a  Conservative  govern- 
ment, might  very  well  in  his  report  to  the 
Legislature  hold  some  things  back  that  should 
have  been  told.  He  might  well  have  added 
some  things  to  the  report  that  should  not 
properly  be   added  to   the  report. 

And  the  only  way  that  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  can  say  to  this  House  that  a  full 
examination  has  been  made  is  to  lay  the  full, 
complete  report  before  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  so  that  they,  in  their  good 
time,  can  come  to  their  own  conclusion  as 
to  whether  or  not  a  full  examination  has 
been  made. 

As  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  said  here:  "What  has  this  gov- 
ernment to  hide?"  What  is  it  holding  back? 
Why  does  it  not  bring  these  things  out  in 
the  open,  so  that  all  can  see  and  make  their 
own  examination  and  draw  their  own 
conclusions? 

And  there  is  just  this  one  other  point: 
Mr.  Kelly  is  reported  in  the  paper  to  have  said 
that  certainly  he  gave  tips  to  hon.  members 
of  the  Legislature,  to  all  hon.  members  of 
the  Legislature.  Now  I  suggest  to  the  House- 
Mr.  Rowntree:  No. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart  (Parkdale):  He  did  not 
do  it. 

Mr.  Rowntree:   Well,  it  is  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  about  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  South? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well  he  did  say  so;  I  want  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  read  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  not  read  the  news- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Oliver:  No,  I  know,  I  know  that  is  not 
right,  but  he  says  that  that  is  the  interesting 
part.  He  said:  "I  tipped  them  all  down  there, 
tlie  members  at  Queen's  Park." 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 


Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  know  I  did  not  get  any 


tip. 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  am  not  going  to  be  thrown 
oflF  the  point  I  am  going  to  make,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  it  is  this,  that  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Kelly  has  thrown  a  cloud,  and  a  very 
miserable  one,  not  only  on  the  hon.  cabinet 
Ministers  who  had  the  courage  to  resign 
their  posts,  but  on  every  hon.  member  of  this 
Legislature.  Every  one  of  us,  it  is  suggested 
by  Mr.  Kelly,  had  the  opportunity,  and  in  the 
public  mind  it  will  be  assumed  we  had 
purchased  blocks  on  the  tips  of  Mr.  Kelly. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
cannot  leave  this  matter  hanging  in  the  air 
as  it  is,  and  as  my  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  has  suggested,  the  only  way  it  can 
be  cleared  is  by  a  judicial  inquiry  that  will 
bring  out  all  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  not  read  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  I  have  not  seen  these 
statements  which,  I  gather,  would  allege  that 
Mr.  Kelly  said  that  he  even  gave  tips  on 
stocks  to  the  Liberal  front  benches  there, 
which  I  do  not  think  he  did,  nor  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South.  I  can  assure  hon. 
members  that  he  never  gave  me  any,  anyway. 

Now  listen,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  read  over 
the  Star  and  the  statement  very  carefully, 
and  I  will  give  it  consideration  over  the 
week-end,  and  we  will  meet  at  3  o'clock  on 
Monday  and  then  these  things  can  be  further 
determined. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  another  question 
I  would  Hke  to  put  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
if  he  is  considering  what  he  wants  to  do  on 
Monday.  This  is  a  question  I  put  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  yesterday,  and  because  of 
the  meticulous  information  and  investigation 
that  has  been  made,  undoubtedly  he  has  the 
information. 

The  question  is  this,  a  specific  one. 

Was  a  block  of  stock  made  available  to 
the  Sudbury  area  at  the  early  stages  when 
the  franchise  was  under  consideration,  and 
if  so  to  whom,  from  that  original  recipient 
of  the  stock,  was  it  passed? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  gave  the  hon.  member 
the  answer  yesterday,  and  the  answer  stands. 

Mr.     MacDonald:      The     hon.     Attorney- 
General  said  no  yesterday,  but  there  are  so 
many  things  that  continue  to  come  out  upon 
further   questioning- 
Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Frost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  answered  the  question 
yesterday,  the  answer  is  the  same  today.  If 
my  hon.  friend  knows  of  anything  of  that 
sort,  if  he  has  any  comprehension  of  his 
public  duty,  he  should  stand  up  in  this 
House  and  tell  what  he  knows,  then  we  will 
know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost.  Hear,  hear,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  may  I  announce  to  the  House  that 
on  Wednesday  next,  February  11,  at  10.30 
a.m.,  in  committee  room  No.  1,  Dean  B.  C. 
Diltz  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education 
will  be  there  to  explain,  to  the  hon.  members, 
matters  relating  to  teacher  training  and  the 
relation  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Educa- 
tion thereto,  and  the  hon.  members  will  have 
the  fullest  opportunity  that  day  of  discussing 
matters. 

I  want  to  make  sure,  sir,  that  my  hon. 
friends  opposite,  particularly  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  and  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDon- 
ald) are  there.  I  am  not  pressed  as  to  time, 
and  if  there  is  not  suflBcient  time  that  day 
we  shall  meet  the  next  day  and  the  next  day 
and  the  next  day  until  the  matter  is  fully 
disclosed. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  What  is  the  day  again, 
sorry? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  February  11,  next 
Wednesday,  at  10.30  a.m. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  tlie  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  should  like  to  just  say  that,  on  the 
desks  of  the  hon.  members  here,  there  is  a 
statement  which  is  entitled  at  the  head, 
University  of  Toronto.  I  should  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  hon.  members  to  this. 

I  have  been  advised  by  Mr.  Wallace 
McCutcheon,  chairman  of  the  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital— and  I  know  that  the 
House  will  be  pleased  to  learn— that  the 
Princess  Margaret  Hospital,  formerly  referred 
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to  as  the  Ontario  Cancer  Institute,  is  par- 
ticipating to  a  very  large  extent  with  the 
Department  of  Medical  Biophysics  which 
has  recently  been  established  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto. 

This  department  will  be  studying  the  effects 
of  radiation  on  biological  systems,  and  in 
applying  the  concepts,  methods  and  tools  of 
physics  to  the  investigation  of  biological 
problems.  The  department  will  arrange 
facilities  for  students  who  wish  to  work 
toward  their  M.A.  and  Ph.D.  degrees  or 
carry  on  post-doctoral  research  in  the  field 
of  medical  biophysics. 

Available  for  research  and  investigation 
purposes  will  be  radiation  sources  such  as 
the  betatron,  a  positive  ion  accelerator, 
cobalt  and  other  isotope  units  and  other 
equipment  for  use  in  isotope  work,  an  elec- 
tron microscope,  tissue  culture  laboratories,  a 
large  animal  colony,  and  other  equipment 
needed  in  this  very  vital  work. 

The  staff  of  this  new  university  depart- 
ment are  all  members  of  the  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital  staff,  and  most  of  the 
department's  work  will  be  carried  out  at  the 
hospital.  This  important  organization  has 
received  high  priority  in  our  provincial  health 
plans  during  the  past  10  years,  and  we  are 
indeed  most  happy  to  have  contributed  to 
its  creation. 

Since  1949,  the  province  has  made  avail- 
able, to  it,  funds  for  various  purposes  in  the 
amount  of  $10  million.  The  high  point  of 
achievement  was  reached  last  summer,  when 
the  hospital  was  officially  opened  by  The 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr. 
Mackay)  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  our 
citizens. 

I  am  certain  that,  as  a  result  of  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  Princess  Margaret  Hos- 
pital and  the  University,  the  people  of 
Ontario,  Canada  and  the  entire  world  will 
reap  many  benefits  from  the  various  new 
research  activities  that  will  be  undertaken. 

I  mention  that  for  this  reason,  I  should 
very  much  like  to  have  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  go  over  and  visit  that  very 
wonderful  institution,  and  that  can  be 
arranged  if  the  hon.  members  would  take 
the  matter  up  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond). 

Our  province  has  taken  a  very  remarkable 
lead  in  the  fight  against  cancer;  this  includes 
the  rest  of  the  Princess  Margaret  Hospital, 
our  universities— not  only  the  University  of 
Toronto,  but  all  the  universities— the  special- 
ists in  the  medical  field,  and  the  cancer 
society  which  includes  such  remarkable 
persons  as  Mrs.  Ruth  Frankel  and  very  many 


others.  This  is  worthy  of  note,  and  I  ask 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  if  they  are 
interested,  to  communicate  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  who  will  be  very  glad  to 
arrange  that  tours  may  be  made  of  that 
remarkable  place. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  J.  W.  Foote  (Durham):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  that  the  House  has 
finished  for  a  time  singing  that  old  song 
"Has  anybody  here  seen  Kelly"  long  enough 
to  give  the  poor  old  private  members  a 
chance  to  say  something. 

I  think  we  have  made  very  good  progress 
with  our  speech-making  programme  so  far. 
In  the  parlance  of  our  friend  Foster  Hewitt 
we  have  had  a  sizzling  first  period,  in  which 
I  suggest  that  the  Tories  have  had  the  edge 
on  the  play,  and  that  one  of  the  hon.  members 
of  the  Opposition  has  spent  most  of  the  time 
in  the  penalty  box  where  he  belongs. 

He  is  not  here  just  now,  but  I  say  there 
is  some  hope  for  him,  in  my  opinion,  because 
for  the  last  4  or  5  days  he  has  been  mutter- 
ing about  the  Financial  Post  and  trying  to 
get  something  from  it  into  the  records. 

I  would  say  to  a  young  and  impressionable 
hon.  gentleman  like  him,  that  it  is  a  rather 
dangerous  thing  for  a  socialist  to  read  such  a 
dangerous  line  of  thought. 

I  have  been  surprised  in  the  House  how 
many  hon.  members  collect  clippings  from 
the  press  and  paste  them  very  conveniently 
on  paper,  and  produce  them  at  all  hours  as 
though  they  were  quotations  from  Holy 
Writ,  and  yet  when  the  accusing  finger  points 
at  them  they  disclaim  their  erstwhile  friends 
as  though  they  had  no  virtues  whatever. 

I  remember,  in  my  own  riding  some  years 
ago,  that  Sir  Sam  Hughes  was  hammering 
home  a  point  in  a  political  meeting  and  he 
made  a  quotation  from  his  paper,  I  think  it 
is  the  Watchman  Warder,  and  one  of  the 
uncouth  gentlemen  in  the  congregation  stood 
up  and  said:  "I'll  tell  you  what  I  think  of 
your  paper  and  I'll  tell  you  what  we  do  with 
it.     We  hang  it  out  back." 

Sir  Sam,  as  hon.  members  know,  was 
not  a  shrinking  violet  and  not  easily  non- 
plussed by  opposition  and  he  said:  "My  young 
friend,  you  can  just  keep  on  with  that  and 
before  long  you  will  have  more  brains  in 
your  bottom  than  you  now  have  in  your 
head." 
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So    I    say    to    my    hon.  friend   from    York 

South   (Mr.  MacDonald):  Keep  on  with  the 

Financial   Post,    and   who  knows   what   may 
happen. 

I  was  somewhat  amused  by  one  of  the 
early  reports  that  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  about  our  proceedings  here  when 
they  pointed  out  that  it  took  something  hke 
over  $3,000  to  introduce  6  hon.  members, 
a  somewhat  expensive  procedure.  I  thought 
myself  that  it  was  worth  it  and  I  doubt 
whether  we,  in  spite  of  the  expense  here 
of  speaking,  should  impose  any  subsidy  on 
silence. 

I  rather  wish  that  the  writer  had  not 
reminded  us  how  much  we  cost  the  country, 
it  is  somewhat  disconcerting  when  one  rises 
occasionally  to  speak,  and  finds  that  he  is 
such  a  liability.  It  is  something  like  being 
entertained  by  a  host  who,  when  he  carves 
the  joint,  discusses  bitterly  the  outrageous 
price  of  beef.  It  puts  one  off  the  hospitality  of 
the  house,  and  in  some  ways  may  do  it  here. 

Yet  I  say  that,  even  for  the  most  taciturn 
and  restained  of  us,  there  comes  a  time  when 
there  seems  to  be  need  for  utterance. 

The  situation  is  something  like  the  story  of 
the  young  subaltern  of  the  Guards  who  was 
reviewing  his  company  for  the  first  time 
under  the  eagle  eye  of  the  regimental  sergeant- 
major.  He  had  done  everything  wrong,  and 
got  them  turned  around  and  inside  out,  and 
at  last  he  was  speechless  as  his  company 
was  marching  straight  for  the  cliff  with  all 
the  inexorable  discipline  of  the  Guards.  The 
regimental  sergeant-major  contained  himself 
as  long  as  he  could  and  finally  roared  out: 
"For  heaven's  sake,  say  something,  sir,  if  it 
is  only  good-bye!" 

Now  it  may  be  that  some  of  us  are  saying 
good-bye.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unusually 
pathetic  about  it  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
ungracious,  because  in  spite  of  all  the  frustra- 
tions—and there  have  been  many  of  them— 
we  have  had  very  rich  fellowships  in  this 
House  and,  contrary  to  what  one  might 
expect  from  listening  to  the  Opposition,  we 
have  in  the  last  10  years  had  a  part  in  a  truly 
great  programme  of  progress  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Sometimes  it  may,  as  I  say,  seem  to  be 
frustrating  to  be  a  private  hon.  member 
but  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  we  have  all 
had  our  share  in  these  things  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  say  that  the  one  abiding  feature  and 
value  of  the  House  will  be  the  continuing 
good  work  of  the  private  hon.  members. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  House  that,  when 
this  present  building  was  erected,  there  was 


a  great  deal  of  opposition  because  it  was 
thought  to  be  too  big,  and  that  all  the  space 
would  never  be  used.  But  now  we  have 
overflowed  our  banks  and  gone  over  to  the 
east  block,  and  up  on  Keele  Street,  and  down 
on  Front  Street,  and  it  seems  as  though  there 
is  no  end  to  the  expansion.  I  think  that  in 
time  there  will  be  a  reversal.  With  the  inven- 
tion of  the  Univac  and  the  IBM,  I  think 
eventually  the  east  block  will  be  used  only 
to  house  these  two  machines  and  the  few 
experts. 

All  the  hon.  Ministers  will  then,  I  think, 
move  back  here  where  they  may  live  in 
comfort,  and  be  convenient  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House.  They  will  have 
much  more  time  to  themselves,  and  just 
simply  feed  in  the  questions  of  information 
and  they  will  get  answers. 

But  the  private  hon.  member  has  to  be 
here.  He  has  to  maintain  his  contact  with 
his  people,  and  make  them  feel,  as  I  think 
we  always  have,  that  the  government  indeed 
is  very  close  to  them. 

Now,  in  looking  back  over  the  past  few 
years,  I  think  that  we  all  have  a  sense  of 
gratitude  for  the  fact  that  we  have  known 
so  many  fine  men  and  one  woman  in  this 
House.  We  know  that  some  of  them  now 
have  been  removed  by  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence, and  by  the  action  of  the  electorates, 
and  by  other  internal  causes. 

But,  as  we  look  back,  we  think  of  men 
who  have  served  their  country  very  well  and 
very  faithfully,  and  their  wit  and  wisdom  and 
dignity  have  added  much  to  our  history. 

I  want  to  say  also  today  that,  as  I  look 
around,  there  is  one  group  here  visiting  in 
the  House  who  come  regularly  every  year, 
those  who  are  the  political  representatives 
of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railway  Workers.  I 
do  not  know  what  their  membership  thinks 
of  this  item  of  extravagance  in  their  budget, 
but  I  would  say  to  them  that  it  has  been 
a  very  important  thing  to  me  to  have  been 
able  to  meet  these  men  and  to  know  them 
and  to  have  become  friends  with  them. 

So  often,  people  come  with  their  briefs 
knowing  no  one  and  in  what  seems  to  be 
almost  a  belligerent  attitude.  But  these  men 
come  as  friends  and  have  shown  their  interest 
in  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  a  custom  that  might  well  be  copied 
by  the  labour  movement  generally,  particu- 
larly today  when  there  is  such  a  consolidation 
of  that  movement. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  very  brief  word 
of  congratulations  to   all  those  hon.   people 
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who  have  received  such  well-deserved  pro- 
motion. I  think  in  the  past  years  there  are 
many  hon.  people  here  who  have  preached 
very  acceptably  for  a  call  and  have  not 
received  it.  I  think  we  understand  that  this 
is  one  great  problem  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  has  of  giving  this 
deserved  promotion  to  all  who  are  capable  of 
filling  these  posts.    It  cannot  be  done. 

So,  while  we  wish  those  well  who  have 
come  in,  we  would  like  to  say  with  equal 
emphasis  that  we  realize  that  there  are  many 
other  hon.  members  in  the  House  who  might 
quite  well  have  been  there  but,  because  of 
certain  limitations  of  numbers  and  geograph- 
ical position,  cannot. 

I  also  want  to  say  a  word  of  appreciation 
to  the  former  hon.  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
(Mr.  Oliver)  before  I  get  onto  the  present 
hon.  leader  (Mr.  Winter meyer).  I  have  always 
been  interested  in  the  study  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  what  happened  to  it  in  Great 
Britain,  and  what  is  happening  to  it  here. 

But  I  would  say,  as  I  have  said  before,  that 
I  think  that,  for  the  Liberal  party,  he  has 
been  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  the  weary 
and  sometimes  dreary  land,  and  if  there  is 
any  future  for  his  party,  I  say  that  we  all 
realize  that  he  will  be  one  of  the  hon.  men 
who  will  be  in  the  forefront  of  it,  and  as  the 
hon.  leader  would  now  say,  a  very  valued 
hon.  member  of  that  team. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say,  too,  a  word  of 
congratulations  to  the  new  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  I  think  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  paid  him  a  great  tribute  the  other 
day  when  he  said  that  he  had  been  the  first 
person  here  who  had  ever  out-talked  him. 

I  do  not  think  he  really  meant  that.  I 
have  never  seen  anybody  in  my  experience 
who  could  out-talk  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
with  the  exception  of  Charlotte  Whitton  and 
she,  I  may  say,  is  a  very  remarkable  woman. 

I  suppose  that  the  present  hon.  leader 
of  tlie  Opposition  does  not  need  any  advice 
from  me,  but  I  would  warn  him  to  be  careful 
about  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  when  he  says 
these  nice  tilings.  I  would  warn  him  never 
to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  a  question 
in  this  House  if  he  has  the  intention  of  embar- 
rassing him,  because  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  be  carried  away  in  a  flood  of 
eloquence  that  will  leave  him  high  and  dry, 
and  he  will  be  the  person  who  is  embarrassed. 

I  noted  with  interest  his  early  appearance 
on  television  and  a  very  delightful  affair  it 
was  with  the  pleasant  young  lady  who  fed 
him    thpse,   interesting    questions    and    com- 


ments. It  was  a  sort  of  June  in  January  event 
which  created  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

I  said  to  my  wife  at  the  time  we  were 
listening  to  it:  "He  will  get  blazes  for  that"— 
or  whatever  parliamentary  word  is  suitable. 

Now  I  know  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  never  intended  remotely  to  say 
anything  derogatory  about  the  school  teachers 
in  this  province.  I  will  be  fair  enough  to  say 
that,  but  one  has  to  be  so  careful  in  this 
public  life;  where  he  sits,  he  will  have  to 
bear  all  the  brunt  and  abuse  that  will  come 
to   him. 

I  think,  too,  there  is  a  warning  in  it, 
to  try  to  give  the  other  side  on  these  inter- 
views. They  have  value,  but  people  see 
through  them  pretty  well. 

When  I  want  to  be  interviewed  at  home 
I  go  to  see  Johnnie  James  who  is  the  editor 
of  the  Canadian  Statesman.  I  go  into  his 
ofiice  and  Johnnie  says:  "What  do  you  want 
me  to  ask  you  today?" 

I  say:  "Well,  ask  me  about  highway  No. 
7A." 

It  is  never  private,  there  are  always  people 
coming  in,  so  he  asks:  "Have  you  any  news 
on  highway  No.  7A?" 

I  say:  "It  is  funny  that  you  should  ask 
that  question.  As  it  happens,  I  have  just 
received  a  wonderful  letter  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  saying  that 
early  in  1959  a  contract  will  be  let  for  work 
on  Bethany  to  highway  No.  35,  and  then 
another  one  up  to  Caesarea." 

Now  we  have  these  interviews,  but  every- 
body understands  that  it  is  just  a  bit  of 
fooling  around.  I  do  not  think  it  has  much 
value  on  the  television  when  one  does  it 
deliberately. 

And,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  tell  part  of  the  truth. 

There  is,  for  instance,  this  great  body  of 
school  teachers  who  are  characterized  too 
often  as  unqualified  who  are  really  not 
unqualified.  Now,  if  we  tliink  of  the  teachers 
at  our  private  schools  in  Ontario,  we  will 
find  that  many  of  them  have  never  been  to 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education. 

That  may  be  a  good  thing  for  some  people. 
Maybe  some  people  are  helped  by  it,  and 
some  may  not  be,  but  some  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  in  those 
schools,  have  university  degrees,  and  they 
have   gifts   and   experience. 

Although,  as  I  say,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  nothing  in  his  mind  that  is 
derogatory  to  any  school  teacher,  I  would 
like  to  say  myself,  for  the  ones  who  work 
in    my    own    riding,    that    there    have    been 
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young  men  and  women,  some  of  them  with 
university  degrees,  who  are  teaching  in  the 
pubhc  schools  and  who  really  needed  only 
grade  13  and  a  year  at  teachers'  college  to  be 
approved,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  are 
speaking,  as  qualified  and  respectable  mem- 
bers of  the  profession.  But  actually  they  have 
much  more  qualification. 

I  know  one  of  these  young  girls  who  is  an 
honour  graduate  of  arts,  who  taught  in  a 
little  public  school  and  who  made  a  great 
contribution  to  the  life  of  that  township. 

Now,  in  time  it  may  be  that  everybody 
will  go  to  the  Ontario  College  of  Education. 
But  in  the  meantime  we  should  stop  belabour- 
ing the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Dunlop)  because  he  has  not  one  of  the 
teachers'  college  graduates  for  every  school. 
What  else  could  he  do,  other  than  what  he 
is  doing,  trying  to  attract  people  with  edu- 
cation to  get  into  this  profession?  He  is  doing 
that. 

There  are  many  of  these  teachers  who 
are  invited  to  come  and  try  for  a  year. 
Probably  they  have  had  a  month  at  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  or  have  taken 
a  similar  course,  and  if  they  like  teaching  they 
go  on  with  their  special  education,  and  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  is  bringing  in  many 
more  by  this  process. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
speak  of  the  large  number  of  those  who 
actually  have  university  degrees.  We  have 
not  arrived  at  the  point  in  this  country— not 
being  a  totalitarian  state— where  we  can  tell 
people  what  to  do.  And  there  is  only  one 
way  to  fill  these  professional  vacancies— it 
does  not  apply  only  to  school  teaching,  but 
to  everything  else— and  that  is  to  offer  sufii- 
cient  inducement  to  young  people  so  that 
they  will  go  into  it,  whether  it  is  school 
teaching,  the  ministry,  medicine,  or  whatever 
it  is. 

I  think  back  over  my  own  experience  in  the 
place  I  was  born,  and  in  that  church  in  over 
100  years  there  were  only  4  young  men  who 
went  into  the  ministry.  I  may  say  3  of  them 
did  very  well.  But  it  is  true  of  a  great  many 
professions. 

At  home,  the  great  emphasis  is  not  placed 
on  training  young  people  to  go  into  the  thing 
where  they  can  do  the  most  good,  there  is 
too  much  talk  about  how  much  a  young 
person  can  "get  out  of  it"  and  how  much  he 
can  make.  I  think  that  there  has  to  be  some- 
thing of  a  "where  we  can  do  the  most  good" 
attitude  in  our  thinking,  in  the  homes  and  in 
the  community,  and  there  has  to  be  sufficient 
inducement  offered  to  bring  these  people  in. 


In  my  own  community— I  live  in  the 
country,  in  a  township— we  are  meeting  that 
problem,  simply  by  building  good  schools. 
We  are  right  on  the  border  of  the  town  of 
Cobourg,  and  we  cannot  expect  people  to 
come  out  and  teach  in  a  little  country 
school  where  they  have  nothing,  when  we 
could  provide  something  better.  So  we  have 
provided  a  good  modern  school,  and  we  are 
trying  to  pay  sufficient  salaries  so  that  any 
young  girl  starting  in  would  be  just  as 
satisfied  to  teach  there  as  she  would  in  the 
town  of  Cobourg  or  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Now  that  is  the  way  to  do  it,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  time  we  stopped  talking 
about  the  great  expense  of  education,  and 
how  heavily  has  it  borne  on  us. 

I  know  that  I  am  glad  to  pay  the  taxes 
that  I  do  that  are  devoted  to  education,  and 
I  think  if  we  took  a  consensus  of  opinion 
over  the  whole  community,  the  remarkable 
fact  would  be  this,  the  taxpayer  would  like 
to  know  how  much  he  is  getting  for  his 
dollar  instead  of  how  much  he  has  to  pay. 

I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  authority  on  this, 
but  I  want  to  say  it  for  one  reason,  my 
affection  for  the  present  hon.  Minister  of 
Education.  I  am  sure  that  I  have  become 
very  weary  of  hearing  him  belaboured  by 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  not  thinking  very 
deeply. 

I  may  say  that,  in  this  House,  there  is 
not  and  there  never  has  been  an  hon.  Minister 
who  has  known  so  much  about  his  job  tech- 
nically as  does  the  present  hon.  Minister  of 
Education.  He  has  done  every  job  that  there 
is  to  do  in  that  field,  from  the  smallest  field 
into  university  work.  He  has  taught  teachers, 
and  he  has  a  name  that  is  respected  all  over 
this  province. 

There  are  people  who  can  talk  and  write 
at  great  length,  but  there  is  not  one  man  who 
can  hold  a  candle  to  him  for  the  work  that 
he  is  doing,  or  for  the  knowledge  that  he  has. 

Coming  back  to  the  subject  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  would  say  that, 
in  his  introduction  to  leadership  in  political 
life,  the  real  trouble  was  not  particularly 
with  this  June  in  January  business.  It  was 
with  not  June,  but  Judy,  on  the  liquor  posi- 
tion particularly,  that  he  had  his  troubles. 

Now  I  suppose  there  will  be  a  lot  said 
about  this,  and  I  am  not  going  to  add  to  it 
except  to  say  that  I  think  the  best  thing  for 
the  Opposition  to  do,  in  this  regard  as  in 
many  other  regards,  is  to  follow  the  example 
of  this  good  government  over  here. 

I  was,  for  better  or  for  worse  at  one  time, 
deputy  liquor  commissioner,  and  I  must  say 
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that  when  I  received  the  job  I  did  not 
receive  any  detailed  statement  of  government 
poHcy  on  it. 

The  one  thing  that  I  did  get  (and  that  was 
perhaps  rather  ironical  at  the  time)  was  a 
Bible.  Now  I  knew— that  was  when  I  was 
sworn  in— that  in  the  Bible  they  would  have 
an  answer  for  nearly  everything,  so  I  suppose 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  thought:  "Well, 
go  and  size  it  up  and  face  it." 

Now,  I  did  the  best  I  could  with  the 
knowledge  I  had,  but  I  understand— I  may 
be  wrong  about  this— that  when  the  present 
liquor  commissioner  was  appointed,  he  also 
was  given  a  Bible  when  he  was  sworn  in, 
and  I  hear  that  on  the  first  leaf  of  it  there 
were  written  these  words: 

You    are    dry,    Father    William,    the 

Premier  said, 
And    to    liquor    you're    surely    averse; 
With  the  drys  we'll  be  coy,  but  I  tell 

you,  my  boy. 
We'll  have  to  remember  the  purse. 

Now,  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  that 
point  of  view.  The  present  liquor  policy  is 
not  perhaps  as  wide  open  as  some  people 
would  like  it— on  the  other  hand  anyone  who 
has  a  thirst  does  not  exactly  need  to  go  to 
China  to  quench  it.  So  I  think  we  have 
struck  a  pretty  good  balance,  and  I  think 
that  that  is  what  the  people  want. 

Therefore  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend 
that  I  would  not  be  led  astray  from  my  duty 
into  paths  that  might  prove  unacceptable. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  two  of 
the  new  hon.  members  of  the  cabinet,  one 
the  hon.  vice-chairman  of  Hydro  (Mr. 
Macaulay),  and  I  want  to  say  how  much  I 
have  been  impressed  by  the  action  of  these 
new  hon.  Ministers  in  dealing  with  the  hon. 
members  who  have  come  to  them  with  their 
problems. 

It  is  a  great  thing  when  the  private  hon. 
member  is  treated  with  some  respect,  and 
he  knows— and  his  people  know— that  when 
he  has  a  problem  he  can  come  to  the  hon. 
Minister  and  is  welcomed. 

That  is  the  kind  of  treatment  I  have 
received  from  both  the  new  hon.  Ministers  I 
refer  to,  and  others. 

I  would  just  say  that,  one  small  affair 
in  my  riding,  an  affair  that  seems  not  to 
have  much  importance,  concerned  the  case  of 
a  man  who  had  a  contract  with  Hydro  cover- 
ing the  placement  of  some  poles,  and  he 
had  thought  that  some  changes  had  been 
made  in  that  contract  after  he  had  signed  it, 
and  that  he  was  getting  less  than  he  deserved. 


Now  it  was  a  case  that  went  back,  I  think, 
to  the  time  of  the  old  Seymour  Power  Com- 
pany and  really  did  not  apply  to  the  Hydro 
at  all.  But  in  an  effort  to  do  something  for 
this  man,  the  hon.  Minister  built  up  a  very 
considerable  file  in  his  office.  Perhaps  this 
is  a  typical  case  of  how  hard  it  is  always 
to  please  people. 

I  would  say  that  what  the  Hydro  is  offering 
the  man  at  the  present  time  is  about  $300, 
and  that  what  he  wants  is  $25,000. 

I  would  say  that  neither  the  present  hon. 
Minister  nor  myself  are  equal  to  an  occasion 
such  as  this,  but  we  do  feel  that  is  a  great 
thing  that  he  can  come  and  talk  about  it. 

In  the  case  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways the  same  thing  has  been  true,  the  hon. 
Minister  has,  on  his  busy  days,  come  to  see 
me  and  my  delegations,  and  has  had  to 
hurry  back  from  other  meetings.  I  would  like 
to  tell  him  how  much  we  all  appreciate  his 
courtesy. 

There  is  one  thing  further  that  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways, 
and  I  do  not  want  him  to  think  that  I  am 
being  critical  in  any  way.  But  it  has  to  do 
with  the  new  method  of  dealing  with  settle- 
ments for  the  purchase  of  rights  of  way.  I 
knew  that  in  the  past  these  things  have  been 
dragged  out  far  too  much.  It  is  diflBcult 
to  get  on  with  the  building  of  a  highway, 
and  I  think  that  the  present  system  has  some- 
thing to  commend  it  where  the  offer  is  made 
and,  in  a  very  short  time,  if  the  man  is  not 
satisfied,  he  can  go  to  arbitration. 

But  now  we  have  a  treasury  board  which 
first  considers  these  offers  that  are  made  to 
the  individual. 

The  offer  that  is  made,  an  offer  to 
purchase,  binds  the  man  to  sell  a  property 
and  binds  the  highways  to  nothing.  So  they 
may,  as  in  one  case,  offer  in  my  riding, 
—to  an  Orange  Lodge  down  there— 
$6,600  to  sell  their  lodge  room  and  get  out  in 
a  hurry,  which  they  did.  Then  the  treasury 
board  sat  and  decided  to  cut  the  price  down 
about  $3,000— now  one  cannot  do  that  with 
the  Loyal  Orange  Lodge,  I  can  tell  him  that. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Foote:  I  felt,  before  this  thing 
was  over,  that  there  were  some  people  who 
really  believed  that  the  reduction  in  the 
amount  was  due  to  the  direct  intervention 
of  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  However,  I  have 
cleared  that  up  and  we  have  received  the 
$6,600,  and  everybody  is  more  or  less  happy. 

But  when  this  word  came  back,  my  people 
said  to  me:  "Well  we  will  not  take  that,  we 
will  go  and  see  'Les'." 
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I  rather  encouraged  them  to  do  that 
because  I  thought  that,  if  they  could  find  a 
way  to  get  in  and  see  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
and  then  let  me  know  how  they  did  it,  I 
would  sell  that  information  to  the  rest  of  the 
hon.  members,  and  I  would  make  more  than 
some  people  did  out  of  the  pipe  line. 

But  anyway  I  would  say  this  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways,  that  when  he  makes 
an  offer,  he  should  not  be  too  much  in  a 
hurry  to  put  that  man  into  arbitration, 
because  it  is  going  to  cost  him  $2,000  or 
$3,000  and  in  addition  it  is  going  to  cost 
him,  as  it  does  in  some  cases,  $1,000  or 
$2,000  for  independent  evaluations  that  have 
been  made  of  this  property. 

The  man  cannot  afford  the  money  to  go 
into  arbitration  and  prepare  his  case,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  will  have 
already  spent  a  lot  of  money  in  doing  this, 
so  I  would  say  that,  although  we  must  to  be 
efficient  today,  we  should  go  a  little  bit  slow 
on  it,  so  that  there  is  an  area  of  negotiation 
which  does  not  involve  a  large  payment 
of  legal  costs. 

I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  will 
not  think  I  am  being  critical  of  him  in  saying 
this,  and  I  think  that  in  my  own  riding  I 
am  nearly  through  with  these  settlements. 
Highway  No.  401  is  proceeding,  as  hon. 
members  know,  at  such  a  great  pace  that  we 
are  almost  finished  with  it,  but  for  other 
people  this  may  be  a  wise  thing  to  remember. 

An  hon.  member:  The  Bar  Association 
will  not  like  that. 

Mr.  Foote:  Well,  the  hon.  member  can 
deal  with  that  in  his  own  speech,  I  think  I 
will  have  enough  trouble  without  that. 

Now,  almost  finally,  I  want  to  say  a  special 
word  of  congratulation  to  my  hon.  successor  in 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Wardrope).  There  have  been  some  rather 
shallow  remarks  made  in  this  House  about  the 
number  of  hon.  people  who  have  been  moved 
into  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  in 
the  last  few  years— I  think  there  have  been 
4  or  5  of  us.  Now,  I  do  not  see  anything 
wrong  in  that  at  all.  If  I  had  my  way.  I 
would  make  every  hon.  Minister  of  the  cab- 
inet hold  that  position  as  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions,  and  if  he  could  not  do 
anything  about  it,  at  least  he  would  be  very 
glad  afterwards  that  he  had  received  the 
portfolio. 

And  I  hope  for  my  hon.  friend  that  this 
may  not  be  just  a  stepping  stone  to  some- 
thing else.  I  hope  that  it  may  be  for  him 
a  great  career,  and  that  he  may  leave  behind 
him  very  solid  and  remarkable  achievements. 


I  know  that  he  has  with  him,  in  the  person 
of  my  former  Deputy  Minister,  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  well-informed  men  in  this 
field,  and  I  am  sure  he  will  find  him,  as  I  did, 
a  great  tower  of  strength. 

Now,  I  noticed  that  the  hon.  members  of 
the  Opposition  criticized  the  hon.  mover  of 
the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  (Mr.  Jackson)— I  knew  that  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  would  find  fault  with 
him.  But,  really,  I  was  shocked  when  he  did, 
because  after  all  what  did  he  say  that  was  so 
terrible? 

He  said  he  thought  that  the  people  of 
this  province  ought  to  have  some  sympathy 
and  compassion  for  those  who  were  the 
victims  of  violent  assault.  Now  I  do  not 
see  anything  very  bad  about  that.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  agreed  with  him  in  everything  he 
said  about  the  department,  but  it  is  true  that 
there  are  more  people  in  this  province  who 
are  thinking  on  this  side  of  the  question  than 
there  are  those  who  are  very  vocal  and  would 
go  to  such  extremes  on  the  other  side. 

Now,  I  may  be  an  extremist  myself  on  the 
other  side,  but  what  the  hon.  member  for 
London  South  said  is  true.  I  was  in  court 
and  I  heard  the  trial  of  a  man  who  was  facing 
11  charges  for  armed  robbery,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  were  some  others  coming 
from  outside— I  think  from  Quebec— but  in 
the  course  of  one  testimony,  he  said  some- 
thing that  got  him  a  lot  of  sympathy. 

He  said  that  on  this  day  he  had  gone  out 
to  "stick  somebody  up."  He  had  entered  a 
small  place  of  business  and  had  robbed  two 
people  of  their  money.  He  now  told  the 
court:  "You  know,  after  I  took  it,  they  seemed 
so  sad  about  it  that  I  decided  to  give  it  back." 

The  people  said:  "Oh,  is  that  not  a  wonder- 
ful thing  that  he  did?" 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this,  that  every 
time  he  went  out  to  rob— and  he  managed 
to  get  about  $100  or  $150-he  did  not  feel 
sorry  for  anybody.  I  think  they  felt  sorry 
for  themselves.  But  when  this  man  robbed 
these  people,  who  had  only  about  $6,  he  gave 
it  back.     The  sum  was  not  worth  the  risk. 

I  say  that  if  I  were  defending  him,  the 
only  thing  that  I  could  say  in  his  favour  was 
that  he  had  been  out  to  rob  the  finance 
companies.  Criminals  are  rather  immature 
and  naive,  and  if  the  poor  blighter  had  only 
thought  the  thing  through,  he  could  have 
done  just  as  good  a  job  if  he  had  become  a 
shareholder. 

I  want  to  say  a  brief  word  about  capital 
and  corporal  punishment. 
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I  read  some  very  interesting  legislation 
passed  by  the  legislature  on  the  Isle  of  Man 
in  1577  and  this  is  the  law: 

If  any  man  should  take  a  woman  by  con- 
straint the  deemster  (senior  justice)  shall 
give  her  a  sword,  a  rope  and  a  ring,  then 
shall  she  have  her  choice  to  cut  off  his 
head  with  the  sword,  to  hang  him  with 
the  rope,  or  to  wed  him  with  the  ring. 

I  know  there  are  some  benighted  souls 
who  have  considered  marriage  as  a  minor 
form  of  bondage,  but  I  have  never  met  any 
who  considered  it  an  alternative  to  capital 
punishment. 

It  may  seem  that,  in  introducing  the  sub- 
ject in  this  way,  I  am  doing  it  in  a  somewhat 
frivolous  manner.  But  I  am  not,  because 
actually  that  old  law  does  show  that  there  is 
a  more  civilized  alternative  to  capital 
punishment. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  once  asked  by  a 
committee  what  he  thought  about  capital 
punishment.  Having  been  a  lawyer  and  a 
politician,  he  might  have  written  a  treatise 
about  it.  But  he  said  about  all  that  could 
be  said  in  these  few  words:  "I  never  knew  it 
to  do  a  man  much  good  to  hang  him."  I  do 
not  think  it  does  either. 

The  present  law  has  been  much  discussed 
and  has  remained  unchanged. 

The  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Justice  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  commuting  a  greater 
number  of  sentences  to  a  life  in  prison  than 
formerly  was  the  case.  However,  I  see  that, 
in  one  of  his  television  appearances,  he 
stated  that  they  have  not  been  doing  this 
deliberately.  They  consider  each  case  as  it 
comes  up,  and  the  only  explanation  is,  I 
suppose,  that  the  Tory  government  has  always 
a  very  kindly  view  of  things  and  may  think 
differently  about  it. 

Well,  there  is  not  much  use  in  discussing 
improved  methods  of  launching  a  man  into 
eternity.  In  the  end  the  deed  remains  the 
same.  So  I  would  say  that,  as  long  as  judges 
and  juries  are  fallible  there  remains  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  doing  a  grave  injustice  that  is 
irreparable. 

With  regard  to  corporal  punishment,  there 
are  many  opinions.  I  think  the  new  hon. 
Minister  said  that  he  was  asked  about  this 
the  first  day  he  took  office.  Some  have 
mentioned  it  in  the  House. 

I  have  been  always  against  the  use  of 
corporal  punishment,  unless  as  a  last  resort. 
Hon.  members  will  remember  that  when  the 
select  committee  met— and  I  know  some  hon. 
members  here  have  been  on  it,  and  that  the 


hon.  chairman  is  here— when  tlie  committee 
was  inquiring  into  the  causes  of  the  riot  at 
Guelph,  the  superintendent  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  one  of  the  contributing  factors  for 
the  riot  was  the  restriction  that  I  had  placed 
on  corporal  punishment. 

I  think  it  was  quite  right  for  the  man  to 
express  his  opinion  as  he  did.  He  had  that 
right.  He  had  the  responsibility  of  handling 
the  institution  as  many  others  had.  But  I  do 
not  agree  with  him.  I  was  on  a  committee  of 
the  American  Prison  Congress  to  inquire  into 
the  causes  of  riots,  and  I  met  leading  criminol- 
ogists from  all  over  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  there  was  not  one  of  them  who 
thought  that  corporal  punishment  was  the 
answer. 

I  might  give  hon.  members,  briefly,  some  of 
the  reasons  we  did  find  for  unrest.  They 
include  many  well-known  factors.  The  first  is 
overcrowding,  and  that  is  prevalent  in  almost 
every  jurisdiction  that  I  know,  whether  it  be 
in  Ontario,  any  other  province  of  Canada,  or 
in  the  United  States.  There  is  a  lack  of 
privacy  which  creates  the  situation  where 
men's  nerves  are  on  edge. 

There  is  sometimes  the  lack  of  a  good 
all-round  programme,  mental,  physical,  and 
spiritual.  A  good  programme  on  these  lines 
can  relieve  tensions,  and  can  do  much  to 
create  a  favourable  atmosphere  in  which  to 
work. 

There  is  sometimes  poor  classification  and 
segregation,  and  again  it  is  due  to  the  lack 
of  buildings.  There  is  inept  handling  of 
prisoners  by  the  staff. 

Most  of  these  factors  could  be  dealt  with 
by  the  expenditure  of  money— a  great  deal  of 
money.  When  I  accepted  my  budget  year  by 
year,  in  The  Department  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions, I  never  had  any  spirit  of  bitterness  and 
complaint  because  I  had  to  "make  do"  with 
the  amount  that  was  available  for  me. 

In  fact,  I  remember  very  often  at  those 
times,  when  the  budgets  were  being  reviewed, 
I  felt  very  sorry  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
who  was  treasurer  at  that  time.  He  had  a 
great  responsibihty,  and  he  had  only  so  many 
resources  to  work  with,  and  I  am  not  com- 
plaining; I  say  that  I  got  all  that  was  available. 

The  fact  that  it  was  not  enough  was  some- 
thing that  did  not  apply  to  my  department 
alone,  or  to  any  other  jurisdiction  in  the 
prison  world.  There  is  just  so  much  to  go 
around  and  so  much  available. 

I  would  say  again  that,  of  equal  importance 
to  the  physical  plant,  is  a  more  intangible 
factor,  and  that  is  the  human  element.    The 
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staff  can  be  improved  by  selection,  by  train- 
ing, by  more  adequate  salaries.  But  there  is 
nothing  more  important  than  the  native 
wisdom  and  sense  of  a  good  man,  and  nothing 
more  damaging  than  the  folly  of  an  evil  or 
a  foolish  person. 

With  staff,  we  must  take  the  best  that  are 
available,  improve  them  by  training,  and 
compensate  them  as  best  we  can.  It  is  found 
that  some  do  exceedingly  well,  some  get  by, 
some  do  so  badly  that  the  hope  is  that  they 
can  be  got  rid  of  before  they  do  more 
harm. 

But  in  all  this  work  the  great  thing  to 
remember  is  the  importance  of  the  impact  on 
the  minds  of  these  people  who  are  in  prison. 
We  can  create  favourable  conditions  under 
which  to  work,  but  we  cannot  change  any 
man  until  we  have  changed  his  thinking. 

Most  of  us  think  probably  better  than  we 
act,  but  one  thing  is  sure,  and  that  is  that 
we  cannot  act  properly  if  we  are  not  thinking 
straight,  so  if  a  person  attempts  reform  in 
prisons  or  anywhere  else,  this  is  the  one  way 
that  it  can  be  done. 

Hon.  members  will  find  that  many  failures 
occur  because  of  our  own  inability  to  cope 
with  the  situation,  and  because  of  the  refusal 
of  a  great  many  people  to  change  their 
thinking  and  their  way  of  life.  They  are 
as  they  are,  and  they  are  not  going  to 
change,  and  those  people  will  be  the  failures. 

I  do  not  mean  that  we  should  not  try. 
Our  whole  life  has  been  devoted  to  that  in 
these  institutions.  Hon.  members  may  ask 
what  we  have  done. 

In  the  past  7  years,  we  have  done  many 
things  that  have  been  worth-while.  We  have 
established  in  our  own  institution  a  rehabili- 
tation staff  who  assume  responsibility  for 
people  who  are  not  on  probation  at  all,  who 
are  discharged  from  the  institutions  and  for 
whom  we  have  no  legal  responsibility. 

I  will  say  of  our  own  rehabilitation  staff 
that,  although  they  have  no  degrees  in  social 
work,  they  are  chosen  from  people  in  the 
institutions  who  like  the  prisoners  and  are 
anxious  to  help  them,  who  have  had  some 
experience,  and  who  have  given  the  very  best 
that  is  in  them  to  this  work  of  rehabilitation. 

And  it  does  make  me  indignant  when 
people  say:  "Well,  what  are  you  doing  for 
these  people?"  We  have  a  large  staff  of 
devoted  people  who  are  giving  their  lives 
to  it. 

Sometimes  we  hear  social  workers  speak 
about  the  impossibility  of  carrying  a  large 
case  load  whether  it  is  30  or  40.  I  would 
say  very  often  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


I  have  known  persons  who  could  carry  a  case 
load  of  40  people  who  are  out  and  doing 
well,  and  hardly  needed  any  supervision  or 
attention,  and  yet  another  man  would  have 
a  case  load  of  5  people  who  would  drive 
him  almost  insane. 

I  think  we  have  made  a  good  approach. 
We  have  increased  our  grants  to  those  out- 
side societies  which  do  that  work,  the  John 
Howard  Society  and  the  Elizabeth  Fry 
Society  and— I  say  this,  the  best  of  them  all— 
the  old  Salvation  Army. 

We  have  provided  two  clinics  for  the  treat- 
ment of  addiction.  These  are  all  passed  over 
as  if  they  did  not  amount  to  anything.  They 
have  been  the  first  on  this  continent  and  they 
have  been  extraordinarily  successful.  There 
are  people  who  come  from  all  over  the  world 
to  see  them. 

I  hear  it  said  quite  frequently,  of  people 
who  are  put  into  jail  suffering  from  an  addic- 
tion to  alcohol  or  the  use  of  drugs,  that  very 
little  is  being  done  for  them.  Now  with  the 
new  Don  Jail  there  is  something  being  done 
for  them,  when  they  come  in  there  first. 
The  doctor  who  is  in  charge  there  has  been 
interested  in  this  for  a  long  time,  and  he 
came  to  see  me  when  he  was  going  on  his 
holidays.  He  said:  "I  would  like  to  go  down 
and  study  this  clinic  at  Lexington." 

I  said:  "Well,  we  would  be  glad  to  send 
you,  and  we  will  pay  your  expenses  anyway 
for  the  trip." 

He  refused  even  to  take  his  expenses.  He 
said:  "I  am  going  away  anyway,  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  money,  I  want  to  do  it" 

When  people  come  in  to  the  Don  Jail 
suffering  from  drug  addiction,  there  is  a 
place  there  for  treatment.  There  is  also  a 
permanent  clinic  for  those  who  show  any 
signs  of  being  amenable  to  treatment  at 
Mimico,  and  there  is  a  further  section  in  the 
new  institution  at  Millbrook. 

We  have  been  leaders  in  this  field,  and 
there  is  no  lack  at  all  of  serious  effort  to  meet 
these  problems. 

We  have  built  Millbrook,  which  has 
relieved  the  tension  on  many  of  the  other 
institutions,  and  today  it  is  one  of  the  best 
equipped  places  in  the  world.  And  it  has 
made  possible  the  opening  up  of  other 
institutions  on  a  freer  basis.  In  the  old 
country  every  one  of  the  great  penologists, 
men  and  women,  have  said  to  me  that  the 
success  of  an  open  institution  depends  upon 
having  back  of  it  a  closed  institution  with 
control. 

We  built  a  neuropsychiatric  unit  at  Guelph, 
which  is  extremely  useful,  and  when  I  spoke 
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of  corporal  punishment  some  time  ago  there 
was  a  day  when  there  seemed  very  httle  else 
to  do.  Now,  we  send  those  people  to  Mill- 
brook  for  segregation  or,  if  they  have  diffi- 
culties, send  them  to  that  neuropsychiatric 
clinic  for  study  and  treatment.  I  think  that 
is  the  way  to  handle  it. 

There  has  been  increased  pay  and  status 
for  the  staff.  That  is  a  process  which  has  been 
continuing  since  the  time  I  went  into  the 
department,  and  the  end  is  not  yet.  I  hope 
that,  more  and  more,  we  will  be  able  to  pay 
salaries  which  will  adequately  compensate 
those  who  are  doing  a  good  job  and  that 
will  induce  others  to  come  in. 

I  think  that  the  future  can  be  very  bright 
for  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions 
with  the  new  hon.  Minister  taking  charge, 
and  probably  he  will  have  a  whole  new  look 
at  it.  There  is  the  hope  that  comes  from  the 
adoption  of  the  Fauteux  commission  report, 
and  tliat  in  itself  is  a  vindication  for  the 
attitude  that  I  have  taken  all  along,  that  we 
had  imposed  upon  us  in  Ontario  by  the  courts 
a  problem  which  was  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  province  to  meet.  That  matter  finally  has 
been  agreed  upon,  and  the  people  serving 
longer  sentences  will  go  now,  or  in  the  future, 
to  prisons  within  federal  jurisdiction. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  that,  although  the  parole  board 
has  been  set  up  now,  I  think  he  will  find 
that  it  will  take  considerable  time  before  that 
report  is  fully  implemented.  In  the  meantime, 
I  think  that  we  should  go  on  with  our  build- 
ing of  industrial  farms  so  that,  when  the  day 
comes  when  we  have  that  left  to  deal  with, 
we  will  be  ready  at  least  wdth  fireproof, 
adequate  buildings.  And  I  am  sure  he  will 
be  glad  that  he  will  be  able  to  spend  more 
time  and  attention  on  the  juvenile  work,  the 
training  schools. 

I  am  sorry  that  there  is  so  much  emphasis 
placed  upon  delinquency  today,  because  if 
we  think,  of  the  population  of  this  province, 
6  million  people,  there  are  only  about  900 
young  people  in  institutions. 

Now,  as  we  are  relieved  of  other  respon- 
sibilities and  can  turn  more  and  more  of  this 
budget  to  the  schools,  I  think  we  are  in  a 
field  where  we  can  achieve  great  results. 

Then  again,  the  thing  that  we  have  to 
remember  there  is  that  the  keynote  to  the 
whole  situation  in  the  school  is  the  teacher. 
The  emphasis  has  been  placed  too  often  here 
on  incidents  that  happen,  when  some  child  is 
strapped  or  abused  by  supervisors,  and  believe 
me  this  happens  very,  very  seldom.  I  think 
it  is  a  tribute  to  the  men  who  work  there  that 


they  can  keep  their  tempers  with  these  diffi- 
cult people  as  much  as  they  do. 

But  I  have  never  been  worried  very  much 
about  the  physical  side  of  life  for  these  people. 
They  are  well  fed,  those  children,  and  well 
housed,  they  have  a  good  programme. 

But  I  have  always  thought  what  was  lack- 
ing more  than  anything  else  was  the  effect  on 
their  minds,  and  the  effort  to  change  their 
thinking.   That  is  what  a  good  teacher  can  do. 

I  believe  the  chief  people  in  those  institu- 
tions should  be  teachers,  and  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that,  no  matter  how  many 
teachers  he  has  available  in  Ontario,  you  will 
not  induce  very  many  of  them  to  go  into 
reform  institutions  to  teach  these  difficult 
people  unless  they  are  paid  a  lot  more  than 
they  could  be  in  any  other  position  in  school 
teaching  in  Ontario.    Why  would  they? 

If  you  have  one  or  two  of  these  children 
in  an  ordinary  class  in  a  school,  it  creates  an 
almost  impossible  situation  for  the  teacher, 
but  here  they  are  all  that  way,  and  I  would 
say  there  would  not  be  very  much  less  than 
$2,000  more  of  a  bonus  that  would  interest 
the  very  best  type  of  people  to  do  it,  but  it 
is  worth  it. 

Now,  I  have  taken  longer  than  I  should. 
I  know  there  are  some  hon.  members  who 
have  to  speak  and  to  catch  a  train.  I  do 
hope  that  the  new  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  will  not  think  that  anything  I 
have  said  is  critical  of  the  department,  and 
I  assure  him  that  I  wish  him,  in  the  years 
to  come,  very  happy  and  successful  days  of 
achievement. 

Mr.  R.  Belisle  (Nickel  Belt):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  on  this  occasion,  I  do  so  with  a 
deep  feeling  of  humility  brought  about  by 
the  responsibility  I  owe  to  the  good  people 
of  my  riding  of  Nickel  Belt;  by  the  fact 
that  my  humble  role  with  this  government, 
under  our  great  leader,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  will  have  some  effect  on 
the  lives  of  some  5.5  million  souls  in  this 
province  of  Ontario;  and  finally  by  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  world,  and  their  leaders,  are  watching 
closely  the  workings  of  our  way  of  life,  many 
of  them  praying  for  its  continuing  success 
because  they  know  its  most  valuable  asset  is 
freedom. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  accept  my  sincere  thanks 
for  the  good  performance  of  your  daily 
duties,  and  may  I  add  my  congratulations 
to  the  hon.  Deputy  Speaker  (Mr.  Murdoch) 
for  his  elevation  to  that  high  position.  Please 
permit  me  to  say  that  the  manner  in  which 
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he  has  accepted  his  responsibihties,  and  has 
conducted  the  office  of  whip,  is  proof  of  the 
many  high  qualities  of  leadership  which  he 
possesses. 

May  I  also  congratulate  the  hon.  mover 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  hon.  seconder  (Mr. 
Brunelle)  of  the  speech  in  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  also  may  I  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister, the  hon.  Ministers  of  the  government, 
and  to  the  hon.  members  from  all  sides  of 


Mr.  Speaker,  from  these  observations  of  a 
man  who  knew  and  understood  our  problems, 
it  can  be  seen  that  the  mining  tax  structure 
is  at  the  root  of  the  financial  problems  affect- 
ing the  mining  municipalities  in  general,  and 
Sudbury  in  particular. 

Local  amalgamation  "studies"  and  Queen's 
Park  conferences  all  centre  on  the  question 
of  revenue.  The  province  of  Ontario  is 
collecting  millions  of  dollars  in  mining  tax 
revenue.    I  will  quote  only  a  few  figures: 


1953-54  

Collected 
4,104,000 

Returned 
1,427,000 
1,493,000 
1,498,000 
1,499,000 
2,000,000 

Sudbury  District 
545  644 

1954-55  

4,705,000 

640,732 

1955-56  

6,802,000 

640,732 

1956-57  

8,208,000 

763,783 

1957-58   

9,833,000 

974,391 

this  House  for  the  many  kindnesses  extended 
to  me  since  I  have  been  in  this  House. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  in  the  few 
minutes  at  my  disposal  discuss  with  you  and 
the  hon.  members  some  points  of  provincial 
government  policy  which,  I  think,  will  be 
good  investments  for  Nickel  Belt,  Sudbury, 
and  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 

This  government  has  served  us  well  from 
the  days  of  1943,  and  more  so  since  July, 
1949,  'when  Sudbury  received  a  cheque  for 
$100,000  as  a  grant  in  lieu  of  mining  tax 
under  an  agreement  that  was  supposed  to 
stay  in  effect  for  some  10  years. 

However,  a  new  system  of  payment  was 
worked  out  on  the  basis  of  $25  per  miner 
living  in  the  municipality.  In  May  1956,  the 
amount  was  raised  from  $25  to  $40  per 
miner.  At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
government  stopped  counting  smelter  workers 
for  the  purpose  of  calculating  the  grant.  This 
returned  a  revenue  of  $227,600  to  Sudbury, 
whereby  $6,802,000  was  collected  from  min- 
ing tax  alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  that  I  would  like 
to  discuss  and  to  inform  this  House  on,  and 
more  so  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender),  the  hon.  minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Spooner),  and  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan),  is  that  if  we  were 
getting  our  fair  share  of  taxes  that  our 
industry  pays  to  the  provincial  treasury, 
nobody  would  think  of  amalgamation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  late  Welland 
Gemmell,  Minister  of  Mines  and  later  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests,  who  declared 
in  March  1949,  and  I  quote: 

There  should  be  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  mining  taxation  and  a  system 
worked  out  which  would  recognize  the 
genuine  needs  and  make  an  equitable 
distribution. 


This  is  distributed  among  54  municipahties, 
of  which  18  are  in  the  Nickel  Belt  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  amazed  to  learn,  after 
a  great  deal  of  search,  study  and  effort  that 
we,  of  Nickel  Belt— the  nickel  industry— were 
paying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  80  per  cent., 
in  1957-1958,  of  the  mining  tax.  This 
amovmted  to  $9,833,000,  and  we  were  receiv- 
ing only  $947,391,  less  than  one-tenth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1957  I  said  in  my  speech 
in  this  House  that  I  did  not  believe  our  gov- 
ernment needed  amalgamation  to  solve  the 
financial  problems  besetting  Sudbury  and 
district  municipalities.  All  that  was  necessary, 
I  suggested,  was  to  cut  Sudbury  and  sur- 
rounding municipalities  in  on  the  gold  mine 
of  liquor  profits,  mining  tax,  and  perhaps 
gasohne  tax. 

Now,  I  say  to  the  government  that  for  many 
years  we  have  been  very  generous  with  our 
contribution  to  the  provincial  treasury,  and 
now  that  the  demand  for  base  metal  is  not 
as  good,  we  feel  we  are  entitled  to  more  than 
one-tenth  when  we  pay  75  per  cent,  to  80 
per  cent. 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  government  to 
reimburse  us  with  the  interest  and  revenue 
that  we  should  have  been  receiving,  but  I 
will  argue  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  a  recog- 
nition of  our  generous  contribution  to  the 
provincial  treasury. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  right  in  his 
request  for  a  more  realistic  distribution  of 
the  federal-provincial  tax  agreement,  and  my 
people  sincerely  beHeve  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  logical  approach  to  the  federal- 
provincial  request  should  be  applied  in  the 
same  way  to  our  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  the  financial 
problems  of  the  mining  municipalities  is  not 
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in  amalgamation  with  either  a  Queen's  Park 
promise  or  a  local  hope  of  assessing  and 
taxing  mining  properties  for  municipal  pur- 
poses. As  I  stated  earlier,  the  mining  com- 
panies are  already  paying  taxes— International 
Nickel  alone  pays  $1  million  in  municipal 
taxes. 

All  that  is  wrong  now  is  the  failure  of 
Nickel  Belt  to  get  its  fair  share  from  the 
provincial  treasury. 

I  would  like  to  read  an  editorial  in  the 
Sudbury  Star,  dated  January  16,  1958: 

Tax  Revenue  Available  for  Nickel  Belt 
Needs  Without  Amalgamation 

Phardrus  was  a  latin  writer  of  the 
Augustan  age  who  translated  and  imitated 
the  fables  of  Aesop.  In  one  of  his  fables 
he  wrote: 

"A  mountain  was  in  labour,  sending  forth 
dreadful  groans,  and  there  was  in  the 
region  the  highest  expectation.  After  all, 
it  brought  forth  a  mouse." 

A  report  on  amalgamation,  prepared  by 
a  committee  of  the  Sudbury  city  council, 
is  no  more  productive.  Liberally  sprinkled 
with  "ifs,  buts,  ands"  it  is  nevertheless  the 
report  on  which  the  city  council  decided 
to  go  ahead  with  its  amalgamation  applica- 
tion before  the  Ontario  municipal  board 
next  month. 

It  was  in  January,  1951,  that  Sudbury 
city  council  first  decided  to  proceed  with 
an  application  for  amalgamation.  Protection 
of  the  Lake  Ramsey  watershed  was  given 
as  one  of  the  reasons,  but  the  basic  reason 
was  that  of  finding  new  sources  of 
municipal  revenue. 

The  intervening  years  between  1951  and 
1958  have  produced  numerous  meetings 
and  reports  (many  under  a  cloak  of  sec- 
recy) and  thousands  of  expressions  of 
conflicting  opinions.  But  through  them 
all  runs  the  vein  of  speculation  on  revenue. 

When  Mayor  Joe  Fabbro  returned  from 
Toronto  in  April,  1957,  where  the  firm  of 
Clarkson,  Gordon,  municipal  advisers 
engaged  by  the  city,  had  prepared  a  ten- 
tative report  on  amalgamation,  he  reported: 

"I  could  not  say  that  I  feel  amalgamation 
is  justified  at  this  time  on  the  basis  of  the 
Clarkson,  Gordon  report  without  additional 
revenue  from  some  new  source.  I  would 
say  that,  without  some  further  revenue,  we 
should  be  very  wary  of  amalgamation." 

Editorially,  the  Sudbury  Star  has  con- 
sistently emphasized  this  theme  as  a  major 


reason  for  amalgamation  if,  in  fact,  this 
would  be  accomplished.  In  November, 
1956,  the  Sudbury  Star  said: 

"When  John  Q.  Public  has  given  the 
matter  conversational  time,  it  has  generally 
been  confirmed  to  the  observation  that 
it  would  be  a  mighty  fine  thing  to  tax 
mining  and  smelting  property  and  thus 
lower  taxes. 

"But  that  is  not  amalgamation.  The  city 
and  all  its  suburban  communities  could 
amalgamate  and  not  make  any  alteration  in 
the  tax  structure.  That  rests  with  provin- 
cial legislation." 

The  city  council's  amalgamation  com- 
mittee report  centred  mainly  around  the 
acquisition  of  additional  revenue  from  the 
operations  of  the  International  Nickel 
Company  at  Copper  Cliff.  Indeed,  the 
report  said: 

"If  the  Ontario  municipal  board  did  not 
see  fit  to  include  Copper  Cliff  in  the 
amalgamated  area,  an  appeal  to  the  cabinet 
(Ontario  government)  could  be,  and  no 
doubt  would  be,  taken  by  some  or  all  of 
the  municipalities  affected." 

In  short,  the  city  council's  amalgamation 
committee  has  produced  nothing  new.  The 
air  of  uncertainty  hanging  over  prospec- 
tive additional  revenue  is  the  same,  in 
1958,  as  it  was  in  1951  when  the  original 
application  was  prepared. 

This  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  the  appUca- 
tion— the  mining  operations  in  this  area. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  INCO  avoiding  taxes 
but  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  paid. 
INCO  is  taxed  now;  in  fact,  the  provincial 
treasury  receives  more  tax  dollars  through 
INCO  than  any  other  corporation. 

It  would  be  safe  to  say  that  the  taxes 
paid  cover  many  times  over  the  total 
amount  of  grants  paid  out  in  lieu  of  mining 
tax.  If  the  province  wants  to  make  more 
revenue  available  to  the  Sudbury  area,  it 
already  has  the  means  without  the  necessity 
of  going  through  the  process  of  amalgama- 
tion. 

Under  the  system  as  it  now  operates  in 
the  province,  the  government  makes  grants 
to  mining  municipalities  in  lieu  of  mining 
tax.  It  was  introduced  under  Premier 
George  Drew  when  Welland  S.  Gemmell 
and  Mayor  W.  S.  Beaton,  of  Sudbury,  and 
Mrs.  Ann  Shipley,  reeve  of  Teck  township, 
put  forward  strong  representations  for 
financial  relief  to  mining  municipalities.  It 
was  in  1943  that  the  city  started  its  cam- 
paign for  a  share  of  the  mining  tax. 
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Significant  in  the  history  of  Sudbury's 
attempts  to  get  a  shce  of  the  mining  tax 
melon  is  a  Sudbury  Star  news  report  in 
April,  1947,  in  which  City  Clerk  H.  P. 
McKeown  said  the  city  would  stand  to  gain 
upwards  of  $300,000  if  it  was  created  as 
an  "interurban  area." 

"In  July,  1949,  Sudbury  received  a  cheque 
for  $100,000  as  a  grant  in  lieu  of  mining 
tax  under  an  agreement  that  was  supposed 
to  stay  in  effect  for  10  years.  However,  a 
new  system  of  payment  was  worked  out 
on  the  basis  of  $25  per  miner  living  in 
the  municipality.  In  May,  1956,  the 
amount  was  raised  from  $25  per  miner  to 
$40  per  miner. 

"At  the  same  time,  however,  the  govern- 
ment stopped  counting  smelter  workers 
as  miners  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
the  grant.  This  returned  a  revenue  of 
$227,600  to  Sudbury.  It  was  Mr.  Gemmell 
who  declared  in  March,   1949: 

"There  should  be  a  thorough  examin- 
ation of  the  mining  taxation  and  a  system 
worked  out  which  would  recognize  the 
genuine  needs  and  mark  all  equitable 
distribution." 

In  September,  1957,  Clerk-Comptroller 
Murphy  estimated  the  delay  by  Queen's 
Park  in  forwarding  the  grant  in  lieu  of 
mining  tax  had  cost  the  city  some  $4,000 
in  bank  interest. 

From  these  observations,  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  mining  tax  structure  is  at  the 
root  of  the  financial  problems  affecting  the 
mining  municipalities  in  general,  and  Sud- 
bury in  particular.  Local  amalgamation 
"studies"  and  Queen's  Park  conferences 
all  centre  on  the  question  of  revenue. 

The  province  of  Ontario  is  collecting 
millions  of  dollars  in  mining  tax  revenue. 
The  answer  to  the  financial  problems  of 
the  mining  municipalities  is  not  in  amal- 
gamation with  either  a  Queen's  Park  prom- 
ise or  a  local  hope  of  assessing  and  taxing 
mining  properties  for  municipal  purposes. 

As  we  stated  earlier,  the  mining  compa- 
nies are  already  paying  taxes— and  in  sub- 
stantial amounts.  All  that  is  wrong  now  is 
the  failure  of  the  Nickel  Belt  to  get  its 
share  from  the  provincial  treasury. 

By  the  simple  act  of  an  order-in-council, 
as  has  been  done  in  the  past,  the  Ontario 
government  can  increase  the  grant  from 
$40  to  $75  (or  even  $100)  per  miner.  It 
is  as  simple  as  that.  It  would  be  more 
simple  still  to  again  count  in  the  smelter 
workers  as  miners  in  establishing  the  basis 
of  the  grant. 


Amalgamation  is  a  political  football  of 
mining  municipality  finance  in  which 
Queen's  Park  and  the  Sudbury  city  council 
are  opponents.  The  outcome  will  not  be 
decided  by  the  mechanics  of  amalgamation. 
Amalgamation  changes  nothing  but  the 
name  of  an  area,  in  essence. 

Queen's  Park  can  settle  the  matter  by 
diverting  a  greater  portion  of  the  mining 
tax   to   the   mining   municipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reading  the  Jbrief  on  the 
nickel  industry  in  Canada,  presented  to  the 
Royal  commission  on  Canada's  economic 
prospects  as  early  as  January  1956,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  was  made: 

It  has  been  brought  out  previously  in 
thfs  presentation  that,  in  future,  Canadian 
producers  may  expect,  in  their  great  world 
markets,  to  find  increasing  competition 
from  nickel  and  other  competing  materials 
that  originate  outside  of  Canada.  They 
may  expect  also  to  be  faced  with  periods 
when  producing  capacities  exceed  demand. 
It  is,  therefore,  particularly  necessary  that 
the  nickel  mining  industry  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  a  favourable  economic  atmos- 
phere in  which  to  plan  for  the  future. 

Tax  policies,  not  only  in  the  federal  field, 
but  also  among  the  provinces  and  munici- 
palities, should  be  planned  with  this  objec- 
tive in  view.  The  development  of  any 
important  new  mining  property  calls  for 
the  venturing  of  capital  in  large  amounts. 
Owners  of  such  capital  cannot  be  expected 
to  assume  the  great  risks  involved  vmless 
they  can  be  reasonably  confident  that  no 
unnecessary  tax  burden  will  be  placed  on 
them. 

In  Report  on  the  Nickel  Situation  by  John 
R.  Townsend,  chairman  of  the  materials 
advisory  board  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  direc- 
tor of  the  office  of  defence  mobilization,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  in  1956,  the  following  statements 
appear  in  connection  with  known  nickel  ore 
reserves : 

Nickel  sulphides  in  Canada,  nickel  later- 
ites  in  Cuba,  and  nickel  arsenides,  complex 
sulphides  and  silicates  in  the  United  States 
are  of  particular  importance.  These  ores 
represent  perhaps  29  million  tons  of  con- 
tained nickel  which  may  be  more  than  half 
of  the  free  world  reserve  as  currently 
estimated. 

Estimates  of  the  nickel  content  of  the 
Cuban  laterite  ore  reserves  approximate  24 
million  tons,  equal  to  two  centuries  of 
consumption  by  the  United  States  at  current 
rate  of  usage. 
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Contrary  to  the  accepted  thought  that 
Canada  has  an  unlimited  and  unsurpassed 
reserve  of  nickel,  it  is  clear  from  the  above 
that  our  ore  reserves  are  about  one-fifth  of 
those  of  Cuba. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  disturbing  devel- 
opments, however,  that  mitigate  against 
Canadian  nickel.  Others  may  be  listed  as 
follows : 

1.  Cuban  nickel  enters  the  United  States 
duty-free,  whereas  Canadian  refined  nickel 
is  subject  to  import  duty. 

2.  The  United  States  government  has  spon- 
sored the  development  of  the  Nicaro  property 
that  has  now  a  capacity  of  50  million  pounds 
per  year. 

3.  The  Freeport  sulphur  development  at 
Moa  Bay,  Cuba,  vdll  have  a  capacity  of  50 
million  pounds  per  year  by  1960. 

4.  The  Bethelehem  Steel  Company's  Mayari 
lateritic  deposit  in  Cuba  is  the  largest  single 
laterite  reserve.  Research  has  been  done  on 
it,  but  as  yetj  it  is  undeveloped. 

5.  Prevailing  wage  rates  in  the  Cuban 
operations  at  present  are  approximately  at  the 
level  of  1939  Canadian  rates.  Since  that  time, 
wage  rates  in  the  nickel  industry  in  Canada 
have  more  than  trebled. 

Mr.   Speaker,  in  speaking  to   the  Quarter 

Century    Club    of    the    International    Nickel 

Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  in  September, 

1957,  Vice-President  J.  Roy  Gordon  said: 

Indeed,     we    are    hopeful    that    future 

expansion  of  our  nickel  production  can  be 

accommodated  in  Manitoba  or  elsewhere, 

and  that  Sudbury  production  can  in  time 

be   brought   back  to   a   more   comfortable 

level. 

There  are,  of  course,  factors  other  than 
production  capacity  that  could  affect  our 
position  here  (Sudbury),  factors  such  as 
the  climate  taxation-viise,  and  the  demand 
or  lack  of  demand  for  our  by-products  such 
as  copper. 

I  feel  that  the  super-optimists  who  see 
this  area  (Sudbury)  growing  into  a  second 
Greater  Toronto  should  be  cautioned  that 
such  an  expansion  of  population  due  to 
increased  nickel  production  from  INCO's 
mines  is  highly  improbable. 

The  great  increase  in  population  in  the 
Sudbury  area  in  recent  years  has  been  due, 
in  part,  to  increased  production  from 
district  mines,  and  also  in  a  large  measure 
to  the  advent  of  the  40-hour  week. 

Don't  misunderstand  me  —  I  am  not 
arguing  the  merit  or  demerit  of  the  40-hour 
week,    but    simply    stating    that   it   is    the 


most  important  single  factor  in  the  popula- 
tion   growth    and    the    resulting    problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  pleased  to  read  in 
the  Nickel  Information  Service  release  of 
December   15,   1958,  that: 

(a)  Free  world  consumption  of  nickel 
in  1958  was  expected  to  be  between  325 
million  and  335  million  pounds. 

(b)  Free  world  consumption  in  1957 
was  415  miUion  pounds. 

(c)  Free  world  productive  capacity  in 
1958  was  estimated  at  525  million  pounds. 

(d)  Productive  capacity  of  the  free 
world  is  expected  to  increase  to  about  550 
milUon  pounds  in  1959,  600  million  pounds 
in  1960,  and  650  million  pounds  in  1961. 

While  it  is  apparent  that  consumers,  who 
have  been  forced  for  a  protracted  period  of 
time  to  curtail  their  uses  of  nickel  for  civilian 
purposes,  can  now  be  assured  of  abundant 
supplies.  Unless  consumption  increases  very 
sharply,  there  vsdll  be  a  tremendous  over- 
capacity by  1961. 

In  October,  1957,  the  United  States  gov- 
ermnent  authorized  the  diversion  to  industry 
of  135  million  pounds  of  nickel  scheduled 
for  stock-pile  delivery  in  1958.  Due  to  the 
over-supply,  much  of  this  nickel,  a  large 
portion  of  which  was  premium-priced,  did 
not  find  markets.  The  government  has 
announced  it  will  also  offer  to  industry  in  the 
United  States  all  the  nickel— about  100  million 
pounds— contracted  for  stock-pile  in  1959. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  report  submitted  to  the 
municipal  board  hearing  on  the  Sudbury 
application  for  amalgamation  in  October, 
1958,  the  consulting  firm  of  Proctor  and 
Redfern  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Copper  Cliff  should  proceed  with  its 
own  sewage  treatment  plant;  such  plant  is 
now  luider  construction. 

2.  Sewage  from  the  city  of  Sudbury  and 
the  Catchell  and  Lockerby  areas  of  the  town- 
ship of  McKim  should  be  treated  at  a  plant 
adjacent  to  Kelly  Lake. 

3.  Serious  consideration  should  be  given  to 
pumping  the  sewage  discharging  at  the 
Horobin  Street  screening  plant  to  the  pro- 
posed Kelly  Lake  treating  plant. 

4.  Sewage  from  the  new  Sudbury  and 
Minnow  Lake  areas  of  McKim  and  Neelon 
and  Garson  towTiships  should  be  treated  at  a 
plant  on  Junction  Creek  to  the  north  of 
Sudbury.  Such  plant  and  necessary  sewers 
should  be  built  in  stages  as  financing  permits. 

5.  No  sewers  should  be  planned  for  the 
Garson  area  in  the  immediate  future,  as  it  is 
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felt  population  densities  in  this  area  do  not 
warrant  sewers  at  this  time. 

6.  The  estimated  cost  of  two  sewage  treat- 
ment plants  and  necessary  trunk  sewers  to 
serve  Sudbury,  McKim  township  and  Neelon 
and  Garson  townships  is,  we  believe,  some 
$1,913,000  cheaper  than  if  one  plant  and  a 
tunnel  trunk  sewer  were  constructed  to  serve 
the  area. 

The  following  are  excerpts  from  a  brief  by 
Glendinning,  Campbell,  Jarrett  and  Dever 
to  the  municipal  board,  presented  at  the 
hearing  of  the  Sudbury  application  for  amal- 
gamation in  October,  1958: 

From  our  review  of  the  financial  position 
of  the  following  municipalities,  included  in 
our  study,  namely,  city  of  Sudbury,  tovvTi- 
ship  of  McKim,  united  townships  of  Neelon 
and  Garson,  town  of  Copper  CliflF  and  town 
of  Frood  Mine,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that 
amalgamation  would  be  of  no  financial 
advantage  to  the  taxpayers  of  these 
municipalities. 

For  comparative  purposes,  the  assess- 
ment of  the  municipalities  has  been  equal- 
ized by  taking  the  assessments  in  1956  for 
1957  levies  and  applying  thereto  the  factor 
determined  by  the  provincial  assessor  for 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

On  the  basis  of  our  calculations,  and 
on  the  basis  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  equalized  assessments,  the 
general  mill  rate  after  amalgamation  is 
estimated  at  44.37  mills. 

This  compares  with  much  lower  mill 
rates  of  individual  municipalities  as  follows: 

Sudbury  37.12 

Copper   CliflE   19.36 

McKim     37.54 

Neelon  and  Garson  26.62 

The  comparative  overall  mill  rate, 
including  the  requirements  of  education  on 
the  basis  of  our  calculation,  would  be,  if 
amalgamated: 

Public   school   supporters    66.74 

Separate  school  supporters  68.48 

This  compares  to  the  mill  rates  on 
equalized  assessments  for  individual  muni- 
cipalities as  follows: 

Public  Separate 

School  School 

Sudbury    57.60  61.40 

Copper  Cliff  35.31  

Neelon  and  Garson   ....     51.84  38.83 

McKim    69.59  55.69 

In  making  the  above  calculation,  the 
brief  reveals  that  additional  costs  accruing 
to  the  amalgamated  municipality,  together 
with  losses  of  grants,  would  result  in  "total 


additional  costs  appUcable  to  the  general 
levy  (per  year)  of  $1,206,000." 

Loss  of  educational  grants,  together  with 
the  cost  of  equalizing  instructional  salaries, 
but  without  making  any  provisions  for  loss 
of  grants  on  future  capital  expenditures  for 
new  school  construction,  would  account  for 
additional  annual  costs  to  the  amalgamated 
municipality  as  follows:    ^ 

Public  schools   $194,000 

Separate  schools    70,000 

High  schools  59,000 

The  total  of  the  net  additional  cost  on 
the  general  levy,  and  the  school  levy,  on  an 
annual  basis,  would  be  $1,529,000. 

The  brief  concludes  with  the  following 
statement: 

"After  providing  for  the  equalization  of 
costs,  even  with  some  increased  mining 
grants,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
financial  benefit  for  the  taxpayers  of  any 
of  tlie  municipalities  in  the  areas  under 
study  that  would  arise  from  amalgama- 
tion." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  again  to  quote 
from  the  Sudbury  Star,  April  7,  1958,  an 
article  entitled: 

Money  Is  Still  the  Root  Problem 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  at 
Queen's  Park  must  accept  some  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  confusion  that  has 
been  added  to  the  amalgamation  picture  in 
the  Sudbury  area. 

Sudbury  decided  to  do  nothing  further 
about  its  application  for  amalgamation  until 
the  government  advises  the  city  on  what 
is  involved  in  a  proposed  inquiry  into  the 
organization,  or  re-organization,  of  two  or 
more  municipalities  and  then  changed  its 
mind. 

Reports  indicated  that  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  had  its  eye  on  Sudbury 
when  this  decision  was  reached. 

If  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  was  closer  to  the  grass  roots,  it 
would  know  there  has  been  no  request 
from  the  people  of  Sudbury  for  amalga- 
mation. The  idea  was  apparently  bom  in 
the  minds  of  some  councillors  who  pushed 
the  matter  through  to  a  hearing  before  the 
Ontario  municipal  board. 

It  would  have  been  quite  simple  for 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  at 
Queen's  Park  to  put  the  brakes  on  Sud- 
bury's application  until  such  time  as  a  com- 
plete inquiry  and  study  had  been  carried 
out  by  a  government-appointed  body.    The 
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department  now  proposes  to  put  the  cart 
before  the  horse,  apparently,  in  institut- 
ing an  inquiry  after  the  apphcation  has 
aheady  passed  the  first  stage  of  a  hearing 
before  the  Ontario  municipal  board. 

No  convincing  reason  has  yet  been 
advanced  as  to  why  an  application  for 
amalgamation  should  originate  with  a  hand- 
ful of  members  on  Sudbury's  city  council. 
Nor  has  evidence  been  produced  to  show 
that  the  taxpayers  of  Sudbury  will  benefit 
from  amalgamation. 

There  has  been  much  theory  and  wishful 
thinking  on  assessment  of  mining  proper- 
ties; some  inkling  that  the  mining  grants 
will  be  lost;  no  assurance  to  Sudbury  tax- 
payers that  money  collected  through  muni- 
cipal taxation  of  mining  properties  will  be 
to  their  benefit. 

It  may  be  ambitious  to  dream  of  a  great 
city  in  northern  Ontario,  or  more  properly 
the  mid-north,  created  by  the  amalgamation 
of  Sudbury  and  surrounding  townships. 
On  the  more  practical  side  is  the  sober 
knowledge  that  this  is  for  all  time— not 
something  that  can  be  wiped  out  5  years 
hence  if  it  proves  to  be  impractical. 

The  overburdened  taxpayers  in  Sudbury 
are  in  no  mood  to  be  subjected  to  experi- 
ments in  municipal  structiu-es.  If  council 
has  steered  away  from  submitting  the 
question  to  the  voters,  it  could  be  because 
the  council  members  are  by  no  means  con- 
vinced that  amalgamation  will  bring  greater 
financial  benefits  and  reduce  taxes  to 
Sudbury  taxpayers. 

Perhaps  the  government  can  find  the 
answer  to  this  question  and  put  its  findings 
in  writing  as  a  permanent  record,  accom- 
panied by  the  written  assurance  (if  it 
decides  in  favour  of  amalgamation)  that 
the  amalgamated  area  will  never  be  any 
worse  off  financially  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  this  House  that  we 
still  have  much  confidence  in  the  chairman 
and  the  members  of  the  Ontario  municipal 
board. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  they  wall  soberly 
assess  this  intriguing  question  of  amalgama- 
tion; that  they  vidll  consider  very  seriously 
the  objections  of  the  pubhc,  separate  and  high 
school  boards,  and  councils  of  all  the  outside 
municipalities  who  were  very  definite  against 
amalgamation,  proving  that  it  would  be  a 
considerable  loss;  that  in  the  light  of  all  the 
facts  that  were  unknown  in  1951,  protection 
of  the  watersheds,  sewage  and  water  service 
problems  are  only  side  and  minor  issues  in 
the  amalgamation  question. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  their  findings  will 
respect  the  satisfaction  of  the  majority  to  live 
in  happiness,  and  will  not  permit  the  boun- 
daries to  be  disturbed  by  the  ego  of  a  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  I  wUl  be  per- 
mitted again  during  the  budget  debate  to 
present  the  views  and  thoughts  of  my  con- 
stituents regarding  their  other  problems,  and 
to  offer  my  congratulations  to  this  govern- 
ment for  its  kind,  understanding  and  good 
administration  that  we  are  fortunate  to 
receive  under  such  technical  and  so  contro- 
versial problems  that  it  is  called  upon  to 
solve. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  I  would  not 
want  my  speech  to  be  the  cause  of  clearing 
this  House  of  the  few  remaining  intrepid 
souls,  so  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Monday  it  is  intended  to  have 
second  reading  of  bills  and  to  further  con- 
tinue the  Throne  debate.  I  move  the  adjoium- 
ment  of  this  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjoimied  at  4:20  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  welcome  to 
the  House  this  afternoon  pupils  from  two 
schools  in  the  city  of  Toronto  who  are  here 
to  view  the  proceedings:  Park  Senior  School, 
Toronto,  and  the  William  Burgess  Public 
School,  Toronto.  We  extend  to  them  a  very 
hearty  welcome. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petitions 
were  severally  brought  up,  laid  on  the  table, 
read  and  received: 

Supplementary  petition  of  the  corporation 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  praying  for  the  addition 
to  its  private  bill  of  a  section  exempting 
Rosary  Hall,  264  Bloor  Street  East,  Toronto, 
from  taxes  other  than  local  improvement  rates. 

Of  the  Gairdner  Foundation  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  enabling  it  to  hold  land  in 
perpetuity  whether  mortgaged  or  not,  and  to 
assume  any  such  mortgage  existing  when 
land  is  acquired. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  village  of  Cayuga 
vesting  certain  lands  in  the  corporation  in  fee 
simple. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  reports  by  com- 
mittees. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  you  call  that  to  order,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  that  I 
want  to  protest  most  vigorously  against  the 
place  in  which  the  committee  on  commissions 
is  to  sit  tomorrow  morning. 

In  the  Votes  and  Proceedings  it  set  out  that 
the  commission  will  sit  in  committee  room 
No.  4  downstairs,  and  in  the  notice  on  our 
desks  it  is  suggested  that  the  committee  on 
commissions  will  meet  down  on  Fleet  Street. 

Now,  I  presume  we  are  going  to  examine 
into  the  liquor  control  board  and  its  work 
down  on  Fleet  Street. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  strongly  as 
I  can,  that  we  have  no  business  as  an  investi- 
gating committee,  it  seems  to  me,  going  down 
to  the  plush  offices  of  the  very  commission 


which  we  are  seeking  to  investigate,  in  order 
to  carry  on  our  investigation. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  And  partaking  of 
their  refreshments. 

Mr.  Oliver:  And  partaking,  maybe,  I  do 
not  know,  of  their  refreshments,  I  do  not 
mind  that  at  times.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  serious  business.  We  have  rooms 
downstairs,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows, 
in  which  these  committees  can  meet. 

This  is  the  seat  of  government.  I  can  go 
down  to  Fleet  Street  any  day  and  talk  to  the 
chairman  of  the  liquor  control  board.  But 
this  is  our  opportunity  as  a  Legislature  to 
question  the  members  of  the  liquor  control 
board  and  this  is  the  place  where  we  ought 
to  do  it. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  say  that  I  have  consulted  with 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  as  I  am  not  too 
familiar  with  this  matter,  but  I  may  say,  sir, 
I  agree  in  principle  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver).  I  understand  from 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  that  the  offer  was 
made  to  make  both  places  available,  but 
I  think  it  is  far  better  for  these  boards  and 
commissions  to  come  to  the  fountain  of  jus- 
tice, and  I  think  it  is  well  to  have  the  com- 
mittee   on    commissions    nieet    here. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  committee,  then,  will 
meet  in  committee  room  No.  4. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  ALCOHOLISM  RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION  ACT,   1949 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Alcohol- 
ism Research  Foundation  Act,  1949." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  This  bill  simply  transfers  over  the 
administration  of  alcoholic  research  from 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  Provin- 
cial Secretary.  But  it  does  allow  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  council  to  assign  any 
member  of  tlie  executive  council  to  be  in 
charge  of  this  administrative  procedure. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  PhiUips)  for  an 
explanation  of  that  particular  transfer  from 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary? 

Why  is  it  being  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  reason  is  because  I 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  setting  up  of 
this  foundation,  as  it  has  to  do  with  its  present 
administration  at  911  Bedford  Road,  and  that 
is  the  main  reason. 

The  Provincial  Secretary  probably  has  not 
had  enough  work  to  do  in  the  past.  I  am 
trying  to  fill  in  some  of  my  spare  moments. 

Actually,  the  foundation  has  been  under 
my  supervision  ever  since  its  beginning  at 
911  Bedford  Road.  Hon.  members  may 
remember  that  my  predecessor,  the  late  Mr. 
R.  Kelly,  did  set  it  out  up  at  Edenville,  20 
miles  from  here.  We  found  it  altogether  too 
costly  to  carry  key  personnel  back  and 
forth,  so  we  sold  that  property  for  enough 
to  buy  911  Bedford  Road  and  to  furnish  it 
properly,  and  we  have  it  here  right  in  the 
heart  of  Toronto  where  we  need  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  As  I  understand  it,  it  is 
not  only  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  but 
any  hon.  member  of  the  executive  council, 
who  can  be  put  in  charge.  For  the  sake  of 
continuity,  does  the  hon.  Minister  not  think 
that  this  particular  important  function  should 
be  assigned  to  one  specific  and  continuing 
department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Does  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  mean  for  perpetuity? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  For  an  indefinite  period 
of  time. 

An  hon.  member:  While  he  is  there, 
anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  You 
have  called  the  orders  of  the  day,  and  at  this 
time  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement  to 
which  I  referred  on  Friday,  and  particularly 
an  article  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  Febru- 
ary 6,  1959,  entitled:  Denied  Owning  Stock 
TO  Aid  Party— Kelly. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  a  matter  which  affects 
all  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

As  I  indicated  on  Friday,  I  shall  first  deal 
with  what  should  be  the  position  of  all  of 
us  in  matters  where  there  are  possibilities  of 
conflict  between  private  interest  and  public 


duty.  I  shall  then  deal  with  the  above 
article,  after  which  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts)  will  deal  more  specifically 
with  an  investigation  ordered  by  him  under 
The  Ontario  Securities  Act,  by  order  dated 
May  10,  1958. 

Concerning  the  matter  of  conflict  between 
private  interest  and  public  duty,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  both  government  private 
hon.  members  and  hon.  cabinet  Ministers 
countless  times  over,  during  the  last  10  years 
since  I  assumed  the  leadership  of  the  govern- 
ment. These  matters  involve  the  exercise  of 
discretions  on  the  part  of  such  hon.  members 
and  hon.  Ministers.  They  are  a  matter  for 
each  individual  because  the  circumstances  of 
all  differ  in  many  ways.  The  general  prin- 
ciples, however,  are  common  to  all. 

It  is  settled  practice  that  if  a  director  of 
a  company,  a  member  of  a  municipal  council, 
or  a  board  has  any  interest  in  any  matter 
under  consideration,  he  shall  declare  his 
interest  and  not  vote.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  should  leave  the  room  in  which  the  dis- 
cussion and  deliberations  are  taking  place. 

If  an  hon.  member  of  a  cabinet  is  at  any 
time  placed  in  a  position  where  a  matter 
in  which  he  has  a  personal  interest  comes 
under  discussion,  he  should  declare  that 
interest.  If  the  interest  is  such  that  it  is 
necessary  for  him  to  dispose  of  such  interest, 
he  should  do  so,  and  if  he  cannot  do  so  then 
he  should  retire  from  the  government  if  it  is 
a  matter  which  would  justify  such  a  course. 

Each  person,  of  course,  must  decide  for 
himself  how  these  principles  apply  to  him. 
There   are   well-known  precedents. 

Sir  Winston  Churchill  laid  down  certain 
rules  which,  in  general  principle,  admit  of 
some  different  applications  in  detail  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Sir  Winston  has  stated  that 
it  is  a  principle  of  public  life  that  Ministers 
must  so  order  their  affairs  that  no  conflict 
arises,  or  appears  to  arise,  between  their 
private  interests  and  their  public  duties. 

Such  a  conflict  may  arise  if  a  Minister  takes 
an  active  part  in  any  undertaking  which  may 
have   contractual   or   other   relations   with   a 
government    department,     more    particularly 
his  own  department.   He  then  goes  on  to  say: 
Ministers  cannot  be  expected,  on  assum- 
ing office,  to  dispose  of  aU  of  their  invest- 
ments, but  if  a  Minister  holds  a  controlling 
interest    in    any    company,    considerations 
arise  which  are  not  unlike  those  govern- 
ing  the   holding   of   directorships,    and   if 
there  is  any  danger  of  a  conflict  of  interest, 
the  right  course  is  for  the  Minister  to  divest 
himself  of  his   controlling  interest   in   the 
company. 
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There  may  also  be  exceptional  cases 
where,  even  though  no  controlling  interest 
is  involved,  the  actual  holding  of  particular 
shares  in  concerns  closely  associated  w^ith 
a  Minister's  own  department  may  create 
the  danger  of  a  conflict  of  interest.  Where 
a  Minister  considers  this  to  be  the  case, 
he  should  divest  himself  of  the  holding. 
This  I  consider  to  be  most  important,  and 
I  have  gone  further  as  I  shall  indicate. 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  has   said: 

Ministers  should  scrupulously  avoid 
speculative  investments  in  securities  about 
which  they  have,  or  may  be  thought  to 
have,  earlier  or  confidential  information 
likely  to  affect  the  prices  of  those  securities. 
That  is  the  rule  here. 

I  have  stated  the  above  on  many  occasions 
to  my  hon.  colleagues.  The  rule  is  simple 
and  must  be  observed,  that  any  hon.  member 
of  the  government  should  not  conduct  him- 
self in  office  in  any  way  which  would  benefit 
him  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  gain. 
That  is  the  rule  and  the  rule  must  be 
meticulously  observed.  It  is  the  price  to 
be  paid  by  anyone  giving  public  service. 

Now,  the  rule  generally  in  Canada,  and  as 
I  have  laid  it  down  in  Ontario,  is  that  hon. 
Ministers  should,  on  assuming  office,  resign 
any  directorships  they  may  hold  in  public 
companies.  The  exception  I  have  made  to 
this  rule— and  I  think  it  is  common  practice 
in  Canada— relates  to  directorships  in  private 
companies  and  family  companies,  but  in  such 
cases  these  companies  should  under  no  cir- 
cumstances do  business  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  government  or  any  board  or  com- 
mission of  the  government. 

I  have  also  laid  down  this  rule  that  no  hon. 
Minister  should  hold  shares  in  any  company 
which  is  subject  to  control  by  way  of  rules 
and  regulations  by  the  government,  such  as 
Ontario  pulp  and  paper  companies.  These 
are  general  rules  which  every  hon.  Minister 
must  apply  to  himself. 

In  some  cases  I  have  been  positively  specific 
such  as  naming  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines 
Limited,  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany Limited,  Consumers'  Gas,  Union  Gas, 
Lakeland  and  the  like;  I  referred  to  this  in 
my  statements  to  the  House  on  March  10, 
11,  and  12,  1958.  I  have  always  advised 
resource  Ministers  not  to  trade  in  shares  of 
companies  coming  under  the  scope  of  their 
departments. 

Concerning  professional  relationships,  I 
refer  hon.  members  to  the  New  Zealand 
Parliamentary  Debates,  volume  310,  Septem- 
ber and  October,  1956,  page  2,787.  This  is 
one  of  the  latest  pronouncements  of  which  I 


am  aware,  in  any  of  the  Commonwealth 
countries.  The  same  has  general  application 
here,  although  I  do  not  apply  it  to  hon. 
Ministers  without  Portfolio,  and  there  has 
to  be  some  latitude  in  the  matter  of  the 
family  physician  and  solicitor.  In  reference 
to  professional  practice  the  same  says: 

A  Minister  who,  prior  to  assuming  office 
under  the  Crown,  was  engaged  in  pro- 
fessional practice,  should  cease  to  carry 
on  the  daily  routine  work  of  the  firm  or  to 
take  an  active  part  in  its  ordinary  business. 
He  should  not  be  required,  however,  to 
dissolve  his  partnership,  or  to  allow  his 
annual  practicing  certfficate  to  lapse,  nor 
should  he  be  precluded  from  continuing 
to  advise  in  matters  of  family  trusts, 
guardianships,  and  similar  matters  of  a 
personal  nature. 

Personal  integrity,  of  course,  is  the  basis 
of  the  enforcement  and  of  the  observance 
of  these  rules.  Men  and  women  in  public 
life  are  entitled  to  be  regarded,  and  should 
be  regarded,  as  honourable  persons.  Each 
hon.  cabinet  Minister  or  hon.  member  must 
decide  for  himself  how  these  principles  apply 
to  him,  and  he  should  be  meticulous  to  see 
that  nothing  he  does,  or  nothing  he  has, 
reflects  adversely  upon  his  duties,  on  the 
government,  or  upon  public  life. 

A  member  of  a  municipal  council,  or  an 
hon.  member  of  a  Parliament,  or  an  hon. 
Minister  of  a  cabinet  is  not  called  upon  in  the 
ordinary  course  to  disclose  his  personal  affairs 
to  anyone.  I  have  never  asked,  and  never 
intend  to  ask,  any  hon.  member  of  the  govern- 
ment to  disclose  to  me  his  private  affairs.  I 
think  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  make  such 
a  requirement  upon  public  men  and  women 
in  this  or  any  other  jurisdiction. 

The  rules  I  have  stated  are  rules  of  honour 
which  attach  to  public  life.  There  is,  and  can 
be,  no  substitute  for  integrity.  Despite  the 
fact  that  there  may  be  disappointments  that 
run  with  human  affairs,  the  rules  still  apply. 
I  have  no  intention  while  I  am  in  office  of 
altering  them  or  changing  their  application. 

I  have  made  it  plain  that  if  a  cabinet 
Minister  is  in  doubt,  he  always  has  the  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  either  me  or  the 
provincial  Prime  Minister  of  the  day.  On 
this  Sir  Winston  Churchill  says:  "Over  much 
of  the  field"— and  then  there  are  words  left 
out  which  are  not  relevant— "there  are  estab- 
lished precedents;  but  in  any  case  of  doubt 
the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  must  be  the 
final  judge  and  a  Minister  should  submit  any 
such  case  to  him  for  his  direction," 

Now,  sir,  in  the  case  of  myself,  I  have  no 
intention  of  inquiring  into  the  personal  affairs 
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of  any  hon.  cabinet  Minister  or  Hon.  member. 
I  have  not  made  such  inquiry  into  the  affairs 
of  any  hon.  Minister  now  or  in  the  past,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  highly  improper  that  I 
should.  Those  matters  are  left  to  their  own 
honour  and  integrity,  and  they  should,  if  in 
doubt,  as  I  have  indicated,  refer  the  matter 
to  me. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  listen  to  gossip.  I  stand 
loyally  by  my  hon.  colleagues.  I  count  on 
them  as  hon.  gentlemen  of  high  integrity. 
I  expect  them,  as  any  leader  would,  to  respect 
my  wishes  and  to  apply  the  rules  and  condi- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred,  to  their  own 
personal  affairs  and  if  they  are  in  doubt  to 
consult  me. 

I  do  not  seek  to  be  consulted  except  as 
they,  as  hon.  men  of  discretion  and  integrity, 
desire  to  ask  me.  This  is  the  only  way  upon 
which  cabinet  membership,  or  membership 
in  this  House,  or  any  other  Parliament,  can 
be  conducted.  It  is  based  upon  high  honour 
and  responsibility. 

I  may  say  of  my  hon.  colleagues  in  this 
cabinet  council  that  I  trust  them  implicitly, 
and  I  shall  make  no  change  in  the  rules  of 
honour  which  I  have  always  followed. 

Before  dealing  with  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
interview,  I  should  like  to  emphasize  that 
there  should  be  no  confusion  in  what  I  am 
about  to  say,  which  is  fairly  extensive, 
between  the  Northern  Ontario  Pipe  Line 
Crown  Corporation,  which  is  a  Crown  eman- 
ation, and  the  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company  Limited,  which  is  the  subject  matter 
of  much  of  my  comments. 

The  former  company.  Northern  Ontario 
Pipe  Line  Crown  Corporation,  is  a  Crown 
emanation  created  by  the  federal  government, 
and  to  which  the  federal  government  has 
advanced  monies,  and  to  which  this  govern- 
ment was  authorized  to  advance  monies  under 
The  Northern  Ontario  Pipe  Line  Act,  1956, 
but  which,  as  I  have  stated  to  this  House, 
has  never  been  carried  out. 

Now,  sir,  there  is  no  relationship  between 
these  companies. 

There  have  been  no  government  advances 
at  all,  either  federally  or  provincially,  to 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company 
Limited  and  none  were  ever  contemplated  by 
either  government. 

Now,  sir,  I  come  to  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  on  Friday  last, 
February  6,  entitled:  Denied  Owning  Stock 
TO  Am  Party— Kelly. 

The  article  states  that  this  is  an  exclusive 
interview. 


Before  dealing  with  this  article,  may  I  say 
that,  on  May  10,  1958,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  'ordered  an  investigation  in  the 
broadest  of  terms  into  matters  relating  to 
the  Northern  Ontario  Natviral  Gas  Company 
Limited.  The  hon.  Attorney-General  will  be 
dealing  with  this  matter  in  a  few  minutes. 

I  propose  at  this  time  to  refer  only  to  the 
sworn  testimony  of  Philip  Kelly.  This  evi- 
dence will  shortly  be  made  available  to  all, 
and  covers  175  pages  of  shorthand  reporter's 
legal  foolscap. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  about 
the  implications  of  this  examination,  I  shall 
read  to  hon.  members  from  the  commence- 
ment to  a  point  on  page  4,  line  16.  The 
same  is  as  follows: 

Now  sir,  this  is  an  examination  conducted 
by  G.  W.  Ford,  QC,  counsel;  H.  S.  Bray, 
solicitor;  W.  H.  Chisholm,  auditor,  in  the 
matter  of  tlie  Ontario  securities  commission, 
and  in  the  matter  of  Tlie  Securities  Act  and 
in  the  matter  of  the  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  Company  Limited.  Mr.  L.  V.  Sutton, 
QC,  was  on  this  occasion  in  attendance, 
representing  Mr.  Kelly. 

The  examination  commenced  at  11  a.m. 
on  June  18,  1958,  and  I  shall  read  the 
examination  to  the  House: 

Mr.  Philip  Timothy  Kelly  was  sworn. 

Mr.  Bray:  Q.  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  Sutton  has 
received  on  your  behalf  a  subpoena? 

A.  That  is  correct. 

Q.  I  think  you  have  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  it? 
A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sutton:  Mr.  Commissioner,  may  I 
say  something  before  Mr.  Kelly  starts."* 

Mb.  Ford:  Certainly,  Mr.  Sutton. 

Mr.  Sutton:  Before  he  starts  to  give 
evidence,  I  claim  for  him  the  protection  of 
The  Canada  Evidence  Act  and  particularly 
section  5  thereof,  and  of  The  Ontario 
Evidence  Act  and  particularly  section  7 
thereof,  in  respect  of  every  question  asked 
him  and  every  answer  given,  so  that  it 
may  avail  him  in  any  proceeding  that  may 
be  taken  hereafter,  either  civil  or  criminal. 

Mr.  Ford:  Mr.  Kelly,  are  you  claiming 
privilege  in  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Sutton 
with  reference  to  your  evidence? 

A.  Yes. 

Mb.  Ford:  Do  I  take  it,  Mr.  Sutton,  that 
the  witness  is  claiming  the  privilege  as 
noted  with  reference  to  each  and  every 
question? 
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Mr.  Sutton:  To  each  and  every  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  Ford:  Mr.  Kelly,  to  save  time  and 
shorten  proceedings,  unless  we  are  other- 
wise informed  we  will  assume  that  you  are 
claiming  privilege  as  noted  with  reference 
to  each  question  asked,  and  it  will  be 
assumed  that  you  are  directed  to  answer 
with  reference  to  each  question.. 

A.  Yes. 

Mr.  Bray:  Q.  Mr.  Kelly,  we  have  sum- 
moned you  to  attend  here  today  to  assist 
us  in  the  conduct  of  an  investigation 
ordered  by  the  hon.  Attorney-General  on 
May  10,  1958. 

I  now  produce  an  executed  copy  of  that 
order  for  your  perusal,  as  our  authority 
for  calling  you  to  give  evidence  here  under 
oath.  Perhaps  you  would  like  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  that,  Mr.  Sutton,  and  we 
'will  mark  it  as  exhibit  No.  1  to  this 
hearing. 

EjcMlBiT   No.    1:    Investigation  order. 

Q.  What  is  your  name  in  full? 

A.  Philip  Timothy  Kelly. 

Q.  And  your  home  address? 

A.  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Ontario. 

Q.  What  is  your  business  address? 

A.  The  same. 

Mr.  Ford:  Q.  You  realize,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  privilege  claimed,  of  course, 
Mr.  Kelly,  that  whatever  protection  there 
might  be  as  claimed  is  no  protection  of 
course  with  reference  to  perjury? 

A.  Yes.  If  I  might  clarify  myself,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  I  would  like  to  tell  you 
under  oath,  which  I  understand  I  am, 
exactly  the  truth  of  what  I  know. 

Q.  That  is  right. 

A.  And  that  and  nothing  else,  to  the 
end  of  the  proceedings  which,  shall  I  say, 
I  hope  may  be  dealt  with  as  quickly  as 
possible  because  time  is  pressing  and  I 
would  like  to  get  back  as  soon  as  possible. 

Q.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  you  would 
be  perjuring  yourself,  but  it  is  standard 
advice  which  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  give 
to   witnesses.  ■       , 

A.  Quite.  ■  ■    '^"^    f'\ 

■-■'  Now,  sir,  with  that  I  want  the  House  to 
underline  this,  that  this  was  a  case  in  which 
there  was  full  warning  given  and  the  impli- 
cations of  this  evidence  wejre  well  and  firmly 
ttfiderstood. 


Sir,  with  that  I  want  to  refer  to  the  Star 
article  which  I  have  mentioned.  Now,  sir, 
whether  Mr.  Kelly  was  correctly  reported  or 
not,  I  am  unable  to  say.  I  shall  deal  with 
the  particular  phases  of  this  matter  and 
quote  some  excerpts  from  the  article. 

The  hon.  members  of  this  House  are,  I 
think,  quite  familiar  with  the  article,  but  I 
shall  read  it.  The  article  reads  as  follows  in 
part,  and  I  will  cover  all  the  relevant  parts 
here  this  afternoon: 

He  gave  strong  indications  other  mem-< 
bers  of  the  government,  besides  himself 
and  two  cabinet  ministers  who  resigned  a 
year  after  him,  also  had  purchased  stock 
in  the  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany, but  he  would  name  no  names. 

"If  you  examine  the  record  of  those 
shareholders— who  they  were— you  might 
come  up  with  some  very  interesting' stuff," 
he  said.  ^  m-  •.  u  if 

.:-./-'         ;    'M  c! 
In  the  Toronto  Globe  and  MaU,  FeWary 

7,  there  is  a  different  version: 

He  added  that  he  felt  his  purchase  of 
shares  in  the  company  was  no  different 
than  any  purchase  of  shares  in  companies 
like  Union  Gas,  Dominion  Natural,  Gas, 
Consumers'  Gas,  Lakeland  Gas,  and  Twin- 
Cities  Gas— all  of  which  are  distributing 
companies  and  in  which  no  government 
money  is  involved. 

He  said  that,  when  he  was  quoted  as 
saying  he  had  indicated  that  other  people 
in  public  office  might  hold  natural  gas 
shares,  he  meant  they  might  hold  Shares 
in  some  of  the  foregoing  companies.  "I 
did  not  mean  to  cast  asi^ersions  on  anyone," 
he  said,  : 

In  any  event,  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  in 
its  editorial  of  February  7,  interprets  it  as 
follows: 

Three  cabinet  ministers  held  stock  in 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company 
Limited  at  times  when  government  policy 
could  make  or  break  its  prospects.  And 
one  of  them,  Philip  T.  Kelly,  former  Mines 
Minister,  has  hinted  to  the  Star  that  more 
government  members  were  involved. 

Now,  I  read  that  very  carefully.  I  say  that 
an  explanation  is  due  to  this  House  by  the 
Sfar— if  Mr.  Kelly  is  misr^resented. 

This  is  apparent,  and  people  who  impugn 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  are  entitled 
to  be  brought  before  the  bar  of  this  House. 

I  iiiay  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  let  down  a  little 
bit,  I  do  not  know  just  where  w©  would 
put  them.  In  some  places  they  have  a  tower, 
I  think  we  would  have  to  put  thePft  49<'t^® 
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press  gallery  here.  I  do  not  know  whether 
or  not  that  would  be  a  very  good  place  to 
put  them. 

However,  to  get  back  to  the  matter  of  deep 
seriousness  again,  because  this  affects  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House,  I  repeat  that 
I  have  read  those  3  items.  If  Mr.  Kelly 
was  misreported,  then  an  explanation  is  due 
to  this  House  by  the  Star. 

I  quote  you  now  from  Mr.  Kelly's  sworn 
testimony,  page  170,  line  14,  to  page  174, 
line  17.  The  testimony  is  under  oath  after 
due  warning  as  I  have  read. 

This,  remember,  is  in  regard  to  those  par- 
ticular items  regarding  the  fact  that  other 
hon.  members  of  this  House  were  involved, 
so  stated  by  Mr.  Kelly  or  so  stated  by  the 
Star: 

Q.  Mr.  Kelly,  you  have  told  us  of  the 
particulars  of  the  sales  of  shares  you  made 
to  Mr.  Griesinger,  a  cabinet  minister,  and 
to  Mr.  Mapledoram,  in  the  name  of  George 
Durica,  a  second  cabinet  minister.  Was 
there  at  any  time  any  further  sale  by  you, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  any  other  pro- 
vincial cabinet  Minister  or  for  his  benefit? 

A.  None. 

Q.  Apart  from  Mr.  Mapledoram  and  Mr. 
Griesinger  and  Mr.  Wintermeyer,  was  there 
at  any  time  any  sale  made,  directly  or  in- 
direcdy,  by  you,  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  any 
other  elected  representative  of  the  pro- 
vincial legislative  assembly? 

A.  None  at  all.   Those  3  are  the  only  3. 

Q.  Secondly,  at  any  time  was  there  any 
sale,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  or  for  the 
benefit  of  any  elected  representative  of  the 
Dominion  House  of  Parliament? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Thirdly,  with  I  think  two  exceptions 
that  you  can  remind  me  of— Mr.  Bordeleau 
and  Mr.  Moore— were  there  any  sales  to  or 
for  the  benefit  of  any  municipal  elected 
representative  or  nominee  or  member  of 
any  Ontario  municipal  council? 

A.  Not  one. 

Q.  When  I  am  speaking  in  each  of  these 
regards  I  am,  of  course,  dealing  with  sales 
that  were  made  by  you  or  with  your 
knowledge  or  to  your  knowledge. 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Apart  from  any  sales  made  by  you 
to  Mr.  Griesinger,  Mr.  Mapledoram,  Mr. 
Wintermeyer,  and  the  two  municipal  gen- 
tlemen, Mr.  Bordeleau  and  Mr.  Moore, 
were  you  aware  at  any  time  from  the  in- 
corporation of  the  company  to  the  date  of 


the  public  issue  on  June  4,  1957,  of  any 
sales  by  Mr.  McLean  or  any  other  officer  or 
shareholder  of  the  company  to  any  other 
elected  representative? 

A.  Insofar  as   I  know,   there  are  none. 

Q.  I  was  speaking  of  sales,  of  course,  by 
you,  Mr.  Kelly,  to  any  elected  representa- 
tive, either  cabinet  minister  or  provincial 
member  of  Parliament,  Dominion  member 
of  Parhament,  or  municipal  member  or 
appointee.  Have  there  been  any  gifts  to 
anyone  in  any  of  those  categories  by  you 
of  shares? 

A.  No  municipal  official  has  received  any 
share  or  any  money,  either,  through  myself. 
He  has  received  no  benefit  from  my  shares 
or  my  dealings  whatsoever,  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  or  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Q.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Bordeleau 
and  Mr.  Moore? 

A.  Bordeleau  and  Moore  paid  at  the 
time  what,  in  my  estimation,  was  a  fair 
price  for  that  stock. 

Q.  And  apart  from  the  3  provincial  mem- 
bers you  have  named,  was  there  any  gift 
to  any  provincial  member  or  cabinet  Min- 
ister or  Dominion  member  or  cabinet 
Minister  of  shares? 

A.  No,  not  to  any  member,  municipal, 
provincial  or  federal. 

Q.  Directly  or  indirectly? 

A.  Directly  or  indirectly  to  themselves 
or  any  of  their  people.  I  think  I  can 
account  for  every  share  of  stock,  as  to  what 
I  did  with  it.  I  have  tried  to  do  it  here,  and 
nobody  got  anything  from  me  free. 

Q.  Just  one  other  question,  speaking  for 
myself: 

There  was  a  reference  in  one  of  the 
Toronto  newspapers  some  time  ago,  as  a 
shareholder  of  this  company,  to  the  former 
mayor  of  Sudbury,  Leo  Landreville,  the 
present  Mr.  Justice  Landreville.  I  take 
it  you  may  know  Mr.  Justice  Landreville? 

A.  Yes.  I  was  in  Timmins,  which  is  a 
mining  area,  and  Sudbury  is  a  mining  town, 
and  I  have  made  several  speeches  up 
there,  of  course. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  over  what  period 
generally  he  was  mayor  of  Sudbury? 

A.  No,  I  do  not.  I  only  know  this,  that 
what  brought  it  to  my  mind  was  this,  that 
when  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  put  Fabbro's 
picture  with  mine  on  the  front  page  of 
the  paper,  and  suggested  bribery  and 
corruption  of  municipal  officials  down  here, 
they  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  get  the 
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wrong  mayor,  because  Fabbro  was  never 
mayor  of  Sudbury  while  I  was  there. 

Q.  Mr.  Fabbro  is  the  present  mayor  of 
Sudbury,  is  he? 

A.  I  do  not  know,  but  he  was  mayor  of 
Sudbury  this  last  year. 

Q.  And  prior  to  him  the  present  Mr. 
Justice  Landreville  was  mayor  of  Sudbury? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  As  far  as  either  Mr.  Fabbro  or  the 
then  Mr.  Leo  Landreville,  the  present  Mr. 
Justice  Landreville,  are  concerned,  did 
you  at  any  time  sell  or  give  to  them, 
directly  or  indirectly,  any  shares  in  North- 
ern Ontario? 

A.  I  never  even  discussed  gas  with  either 
of  them.  They  received  nothing  from  me, 
and  it  is  a  little  travesty  that  such  a  thing 
should  go  on  the  front  page  of  a  news- 
paper, because  if  these  men  are  brought 
before  you  each  one  will  swear  that  they 
never  heard  of  gas  from  me. 

They  are  not  confidants  of  mine  or  people 
like  these  people  who  have  worked  with 
me.  They  are  people  in  whom  I  have  no 
interest  whatsoever,  and  I  can  account  for 
every  share  of  my  stock. 

No  municipal  official,  Landreville  or 
Fabbro  or  any  one  else,  ever  got  one  share 
of  my  stock,  or  ever  got  any  money  out 
of  me,  or  was  talked  to  about  gas  at  all  for 
franchises  or  anything  else.  No  municipal 
official  in  Ontario  could  come  here  before 
you   and   say   I   ever  talked  franchises   or 

■  anything  to  them  at  any  time.   I  can  assure 
you  of  that. 

So  that  hon.  members  may  get  this  matter 
again  in  perspective,  I  again  remind  them 
that  the  testimony  was  taken  under  oath. 

In  order  that  hon.  members  may  not  lose 
the  point,  I  shall  again  refer  to  what  appeared 
in  Friday's  Toronto  Daily  Star: 

He  gave  strong  indications  other  mem- 
bers of  the  government  besides  himself 
and  two  cabinet  ministers  who  resigned  a 
"  year  ago  also  had  purchased  stock  in 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company 
but  he  would  name  no  names.  "If  you 
examine  the  record  of  those   shareholders 

■  who  they  were  you  might  come  up  with 
some  very  interesting  stuflF,"  he  said. 

Now,  sir,  I  refer  you  to  the  Star  editorial 
again  to  get  it  into  perspective  in  view  of 
that  sworn  testimony. 

Three  cabinet  ministers  held  stock  in 
Northern  Ontario  Gas  Company  Limited 
at  times  when  government  policy  could 
make  or  break  its  prospects,   and  one  of 


them,  Philip  T.  Kelly,  former  mines 
minister,  also  hinted  to  the  Star  that  more 
government  members  were  involved. 

Sir,  I  leave  that  at  that  point.  It  speaks 
for  itself.   Now  I  deal  with  another  matter. 

The  next  point  in  the  Star  article  to  which 
I  refer  reads  as  follows.  Mr.  Kelly  is  pur- 
ported to  have  said: 

Sure  I  tipped  John  Wintermeyer  (pro- 
vincial Liberal  leader)  about  the  stock. 
I  tipped  all  of  them  down  there  (the  mem- 
bers at  Queen's  Park).  The  worst  job  of  a 
mines  minister  at  Queen's  Park  is  to  ward 
off  the  members  constantly  asking  for 
tips.  They  were  all  buying  stock  around 
there. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  this,  I  do  not 
know  again  and  I  am  not  asserting  that  Mr. 
Kelly  was  properly  quoted,  but  I  say  that  if 
he  is  not  properly  quoted  then  it  is  high  time 
that  somebody  down  at  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
took  somebody  into  the  editorial  woodshed 
and  gave  a  good  application  to  somebody  for 
making  a  statement  such  as  this.  I  was 
Minister  of  Mines  for  6  years  and  I  can  assure 
hon.  members  that  I  had  no  such  troubles. 

However,  without  comment,  I  read  to  the 
House  the  following  from  his  sworn  testi- 
mony—page 98,  line  28,  to  page  100,  line  4. 

Starting  at  page  98— and  all  this  will  be 
tabled  so  that  hon.  members  of  the  House 
will  have  a  thorough  opportunity  of  seeing  it 
all.   Page  98,  line  10,  begins  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ford:  Q.  So  that  the  shares  sold  to 
Mr.  Griesinger  were  approximately  at  the 
cost  of  the  rights? 

A.  About  that. 

Q.  Or  very  little  more? 

A.  Yes.       c,  ■, 

Q.  Was  there  any  particular  reason  for 
Mr.  Griesinger  having  favoured  treatment 
on  price? 

A.  None  particularly,  except  that  I 
needed  money  fairly  fast  then,  and  with 
Griesinger  and  Wintermeyer,  I  had  put 
them  into  a  deal,  which  I  will  have  to 
explain  to  you  if  you  are  going  to  under- 
stand any  of  this  thing. 

I  do  not  think  you  need  to  take  this 
down  unless  you  wish,  but  I  got  a  hot  tip 
on  Barbi  from  Joe  Hirschorn,  the  president 
of  Rio  Tinto  Mines.  This  stock  I  thought 
was  so  good  that  I  put  in  some  of  these 
individuals  here,  and  I  led  them,  and 
myself  too  I  might  say,  down  the  rosy 
path.  I  thought  they  had  a  good  invest- 
ment, that  Hirschorn  would  not  give  me 
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anything  that  was  wrong.    It  was  the  only 
tip  I  ever  passed  out  to  my  friends. 

If  you  want  to  know,  some  of  these 
prices  are  compensating  for  me  occasioning 
them  loss,  which  I  felt  a  little  morally 
responsible  for,  even  though  I  was  prob- 
ably not  legally  responsible  for  it. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  two  of  the  people  who 
had  lost  money  as  a  result  of  the  tip  you 
had   received   from   Hirschorn   were   John 
•'  Wintermeyer  and  William  Griesinger? 

A.  That  is  right.  I  do  not  know  whether 
t!  this  is  relevant  or  not,  but  you  have  to 
'  live  with  people  and  nothing  is  worse  than 
,  a  mines  minister  who  gives  a  bad  tip, 
when  you  meet  them  in  the  House  every 
day  and  go  to  dinner  with  them.  In  addi- 
j  'tion  to'  this,  there  were  some  staff  people 
■i.that  I  had  to  bail  out. 

,.  I  would  say,  Mr,  Speaker,  again  I  ask  you 
tip  .lead  what  appeared  in  the  Star  in  the  light 
eJE  that  testimony.  Now,  somebody  is  not 
i^elling  the  truth. 

i.;  'Ichis  also  appeared  in  the  Toronto  Star: 
":  Sure  I  tipped  John  Wintermeyer  about 
'the  stock.    I  tipped  aU  of  them  down  there. 

-  ■''   The  worst  job  a  mines  minister  has  at 

*•  Queen's  Park  is  to  ward  oflF  the  members 
constantly  asking  for  tips  and  they  are  all 

1  {buying  stock  down  around  there. 

.  I,  ask  you  to  take  this  sentence,  sir,  "it  was 
the  only  tip  I. passed  out  to  my  friends." 

, ,  I  leave  that  without  comment. 

'Now,  sir,  there  is  a  third  point  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  article  I  want  to  deal  with. 
I  am  not  saying  that  Mr.  Kelly  said  these 
things  at  all,  but  the  Star  interview  reads  as 
follows : 

In  an  exclusive  interview  with  the  Star, 

during  which  he  said,  "this  is  the  first  time 

'.    I've  been  given  a  chance  to  tell  anybody 

the    truth    about    the    stocks,"    Mr.    Kelly 

declared— 

I  shall  file  shortly  175  pages  of  Mr.  Kelly's 
sworn  testimony.  Again,  I  do  not  know  if  he 
has  been  fairly  and  accurately  reported  in  the 
Star.  If  not,  an  explanation  is  due  by  that 
paper  to  this  House. 

The  fourth  point  with  which  I  shall  deal 
in  the  Star  article  reads  as  follows: 

!.;  Philip  T.  Kelly,  the  former  mines  min- 
•;  ister  in  the  Frost  administration,  said  today 
L.his  "one  mistake"  in  the  northern  pipe  line 
V  stock  controversy  was  denying  that  he 
owned  shares,  but  he  did  so  in  "an  effort 
;  to  protect  the  (Conservative)  party." 


The  article  then  goes  on: 

"I  don't  want  to  get  into  any  contro- 
versy," he  said.  "But  I  tell  you  this:  If  I 
stood  in  that  House  today  I  could  back  a 
few  of  them  off  their  chairs.  I  did  nothing 
wrong.  I  don't  think  anyone  who  knows 
believes  I  did  anything  wrong." 

Mr.  Kelly  suggested  that  Premier  Frost, 
rather  than  accept  his  resignation  as  mines 
minister,  should  have  apologized  to  him. 

Now,  whether  that  is  true  or  not,  Mr. 
Speaker,  of  tliis,  the  Star,  in  its  editorial 
on  February  7,  has  this  comment: 

Mr.  Kelly  adds  a  touching  note  of 
unrequited  loyalty;  that  he  had  falsely 
denied  his  stock  ownership  only  to  protect 
the  Conservative  party,  and  had  found  the 
Premier  not  properly  grateful. 

In  answer  to  that,  I  read  to  you  Mr.  Kelly's 
sworn  testimony,  page  31,  line  23,  to  page 
35,  line  5.     The  testimony  reads  as  follows: 

A.  All  I  knew  was  that  I  had  50  per  cent, 
of  it,  virtually,  which  he  confirmed  with 
this  thing  here. 

Q.  Exhibit  No.  2? 

A.  Later  on— that  I  had  a  50  per  cent, 
interest  for  backing  him. 

Q.  Yes,  and  at  that  meeting  in  your 
recollection,  in  December,  1953,  did  you 
disclose  to  Mr.  Farris  or  to  Mr.  Clark  the 
private  agreement  you  had  with  Mr. 
McLean? 

A.  No,  I  did  not  disclose  that,  and  for  a 
very  good  reason.  He  was  associated  with 
other  men  and  I  let  him  stand  on  his  own 
feet.  That  was  a  private  family  dieal 
between  McLean  and  I,  and  that  is  the 
way  it  stayed. 

Q.  At  this  time  I  take  it,  of  course,  Mr. 
Kelly,  you  were  Minister  of  Mines  in 
Ontario? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  And  I  take  it,  for  the  record,  that 
you  had  been  Minister  of  Mines  over  the 
period— 

A.  From  1952. 

Q.  From  1952? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  continued  as  Minister  of  Mines 
in  Ontario  until  1958? 

A.  1957. 

Q.  I  beg  your  pardon,  until  1957.    , 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  At  any  time  from  the  meeting  with 
Mr,   Farris   and   Mr.  Clark  in   December, 
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1953,  through  until,  I  take  it,  the  date  of 
the  public  pronouncement  you  made  with 
reference  to  your  interest  in  this  company, 
did  you  at  any  time  disclose  to  either  Mr, 
Farris  or  Mr.  Clark  your  interest  in  the 
shares  of  this  company? 

A.  No,  because  McLean  was  not  as  big 
a  man,  if  you  like  as  big  a  business  man, 
as  they  were.  I  gathered  that,  and  I  wanted 
him  to  operate— it  was  his  show.  I  thought 
enough  of  him  to  back  him,  and  he  met 
them  on  as  much  of  an  equal  footing  as 
was  possible  in  relation  to  the  shares  he 
held  and  in  relation  to  the  shares  they 
held. 

He  was  never  guided  by  me  in  this  for 
the  very  good  reason  that  I  did  not  know 
what  they  were  doing  in  it,  except  that  the 
thing  seemed  to  be  coming  along. 

In  only  one  respect  would  I  say  that  I 
backed  this  thing,  and  that  is  when  I  told 
them  that  they  could  take  a  line  north  of 
North  Bay,  in  my  opinion,  and  serve 
northern  Ontario  with  cheaper  fuel  and 
make  money  out  of  it  if  they  could  get  the 
finances  to  build  that  line.  I  pressured  that 
because  I  believed  it  was  true,  and  I 
thought  it  was  good  business  both  for  them 
and  for  myself,  in  my  opinion. 

Q.  I  take  it,  as  far  as  you  know,  when 
you  met  Mr.  Farris  and  Mr.  Clark  with 
reference  to  this  proposed  company,  with 
your  nephew,  in  December,  1953,  that  they 
were  meeting  you  as  a  man  with  knowledge 
of  this  subject  in  your  capacity  as  Minister 
of  Mines,  not  as  a  person  who  was  person- 
ally interested  in  the  company? 

A.  True.  I  don't  want  to  seem  to  be 
bombastic,  but  I  told  them  that  in  my 
opinion  the  surveys  of  the  gas  line  by  the 
federal  authorities  at  that  time,  and  even 
those  done  by  Stone  and  Webster,  were 
completely  wrong  if  they  meant  to  get  the 
best  market  for  Alberta  gas  throughout  the 
period  that  the  gas  will  flow,  and  the  reason 
I  gave  them  for  that  is  that  in  the  United 
States,  where  you  cross  a  state  with  a 
transmission  line,  there  can  be  intervention 
by  each  state,  and  there  are  6  states  to 
cross. 

Each  state  can  take  that  gas  to  their  own 
full  requirements  before  the  next  one  gets 
it.  That  is  what  they  call  intervening 
down  there  before  this  board  in  Washington. 

There  was  no  such  condition  in  Canada. 
There  was  high-priced  fuel  in  northern 
Ontario,  any  fuel  you  hke  to  mention,  fuel 
oil  or  coal,  and  this  was  the  market. 


Now,  if  you  want  my  opinion,  which  I 
suppose  you  do  not,  the  Trans-Canada 
Pipe  Lines  Limited  in  my  opinion— and  I 
have  stated  it  many  many  times— as  yet 
went  only  about  half-way  where  it  should 
have  gone,  and  I  told  them  this,  that  they 
should  have  gone  on  to  Lake  St.  John  and 
supplied  those  paper  mills  over  there  with 
low-priced  fuel  as  well. 

Q.  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Kelly— 

A.  I  am  sorry,  I  am  getting  onto  the 
pipe  line. 

Q.  My  question  was,  insofar  as  you  were 
aware  Mr.  Farris  and  Mr.  Clark,  when 
they  met  with  you  at  this  dinner  with  your 
nephew,  Mr.  Gordon  K.  McLean,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1953,  were  meeting  you  as  Minister 
of  Mines  and  as  the  uncle  of  Gordon  K. 
McLean,  not  as  someone  personally  inter- 
ested in  the  company? 

A.  I  think  they  were  meeting  me  more 
on  another  point  too.  Dickson  comes  intp 
the  picture.  Dickson  is  a  financier.  I 
think  that  Dickson  wanted  to  know  some- 
body who  knew  something  about  northern 
Ontario,  and  I  went  there  39  years  ago.      " 

Now,  sir,  in  considering  this  testimony,  1 
ask  hon.  members  to  have  regard  for  the 
statement  of  principles  which  I  have  out- 
lined, and  which  are  scarcely  necessary  for 
me  to  outline,  because  it  is  well  known  that 
I  have  always  taken  this  position. 

Now,  sir,  I  point  out  that,  supposing  the 
report  is  true,  Mr.  Kelly's  conception  of  pro- 
tecting the  Conservative  party  is  entirely 
different  from  mine.  The  matter  of  the  merit 
of  the  gas  line  being  routed  across  northern 
Ontario  is  not  an  issue  here.  The  question 
is  the  propriety  of  a  Minister  of  Mines  con- 
ceahng  an  interest,  as  the  above  testimony 
clearly  indicates. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  quoted  in  the  Toronto  Tele- 
gram of  March  11,  1958,  as  follows: 

"I  have  no  shares  in  either  Twin  City 
Gas  Company  or  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas— and  1  never  have  had,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  Premier  Frost  had  his 
resignation  and  knew  the  reasons  for  it. 

Mr.  Kelly  said  he  is  president  of  Sea- 
way Iron  Ores  Limited  and  Kendry  Heights 
Limited,  a  land  development  company. 

He  is,  he  said,  also  a  shareholder  in  the 
Tribune  Publishing  Company  of  Kapus- 
kasing,  and  in  Dennis  Ryan  Company 
Limited,  a  hotel  company. 

He  is  also  general  manager  of  Kelmac 
Oil  Limited— a  company  which  owns  a 
quarter  interest  in  the  Youngstown  oil  field 
in  Alberta. 
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It  was  not  until  May  3,  1958,  tliat  Mr. 
Kelly  made  a  disclosure  of  his  interest. 

AU  I  say  is  that  this  was  a  peculiar  way 
to  protect  the  Conservative  party,  and  it  was 
a  peculiar  assessment  of  his  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  we  all  hold  in  common. 

The  result  of  Mr.  Kelly's  interpretations 
reflects  not  only  on  himself  but,  what  I 
consider  very  greatly  more  important,  upon 
3  hon.  members  of  this  House  whom  I  regard 
as  honourable  men,  who  were  led  into  an 
indiscretion  resulting  from  a  friendship. 

Two  of  the  hon.  members  have  resigned 
from  the  cabinet— the  other  is  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
I  am  not  a  character  assassin.  I  deeply  regret 
that  tliis  matter  has  happened.  As  I  have 
said,  I  regard  all  3  of  these  hon.  gentlemen 
as  honourable  men,  and  I  trust  that  their 
indiscretion,  which  undoubtedly  was  care- 
less but  arose  from  a  friendship,  will  be  so 
assessed  by  the  people  of  this  province. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  will  now  refer 
to  the  investigation  ordered  by  him  on  May 
10,  1958. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  table  the  report 
and  the  material  in  connection  with  the 
investigation  which  took  place  as  a  result  of 
the  order  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  I  will  do 
that  on  Wednesday  or  Thursday  next. 

I  would  like  to  say,  really  repeating,  but 
I  would  like  to  make  this  position  quite  clear 
—that  the  order  was  made  under  section  23 
of  The  Ontario  Securities  Act  and  it  was 
made  because  of  certain  allegations  in  rela- 
tion to  share  transactions,  trading  in  shares 
of  Northern  Ontario  Natiural  Gas  Company, 
a  matter  which  would  quite  properly  be  one 
for  the  securities  commission  to  look  into. 

The  examinations  that  were  made,  as  has 
been  indicated  by  one  sample  here  today, 
were,  as  I  said  before,  very  extensive.  The 
report  was  made  to  me  in  the  smnmer  of 
1958. 

I  might  say  quite  frankly  to  this  House  that 
I  did  think  at  that  time,  when  I  read  the 
report,  that  possibly  its  pubUcation— as  I  am 
authorized  to  publish  it  if  I  see  fit  under 
the  section  I  have  mentioned— might  have 
been  one  way  of  getting  this  matter  entirely 
before  the  pubhc.  But  in  that  event,  had  it 
been  published  at  that  time,  it  obviously 
would  have  meant  that  charges  could  not 
then  have  been  laid. 


As  the  report  contained  recommendations 
for  charges  to  be  laid  under  The  Securities 
Act,  and  under  The  Corporations  Act,  I  felt 
that  it  was  proper  that  those  charges  should 
be  laid  and,  therefore,  quite  obviously  the 
report  itself  could  not  be  made  public  during 
the  period  when  citizens  and  the  company 
itself  were  the  subject  of  charges  of  an 
incriminating  nature. 

The  senior  magistrate  of  this  area,  of 
metropolitan  Toronto,  heard  one  of  the 
charges  in  September  last,  and  then  he 
reserved  his  judgment  and  on  November  24 
he  rendered  his  judgment  and  he  heard  an 
additional  charge  at  that  time.  Fines  were 
levied.  By  then,  time  for  appeal  had  elapsed; 
we  were  practically  at  the  end  of  1958.  So 
up  until  very  recently,  it  is  quite  apparent 
from  what  I  have  said,  there  could  have  been 
no  thought  of  publishing  this  report  if  those 
charges  were  to  have  been  laid. 

Now  the  situation  is  this— and  I  might  say 
that  normally  the  report  of  investigators 
under  The  Securities  Act  merges  into  the 
material  that  goes  to  counsel,  and  when  the 
charges  are  disposed  of  that  is  usually  the 
end  of  it,  or  the  end  of  the  use  of  the  material 
obtained  and  the  report  taken. 

However,  in  this  particular  case  there  had 
been  a  request  from— as  I  understood 
it— the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer),  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  and  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald). 

As  these  hon.  gentlemen  have  asked  for 
this,  it  is  my  intention  on  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  next  to  table  all  the  material  and 
the  report,  and  at  that  time,  with  the  leave 
of  this  House,  to  explain  as  best  I  can  for  the 
information  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  the  exact  situation  as  is  revealed  by 
that  report  and  the  supporting  material. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of  questions  and 
comments  which  I  would  like  to  make. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  stated  the  high  principle  with  regard  to 
there  being  no  appearance  of,  or  reaUty  of, 
conflict  between  the  public  responsibilities  of 
an  elected  representative  and  his  private  busi- 
ness. In  all  his  references  he  used  the  term 
"cabinet  Minister."  Never  did  he  use  the  term 
"elected  representative."  Now  that  we  have 
finally  gotten  to  grips  with  this  issue— 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  did 
no  such  thing. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  am  sorry.  What 
I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
this:  Is  that  principle  apphcable  to  all  hon, 
elected  representatives,  or  just  to  hon.  cabinet 
Ministers? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  that  he  should  read 
the  statement.  Of  course,  I  said  cabinet 
Ministers,  members  of  council,  members 
of  the  assembly,  members  of  Parliament, 
everyone. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  said  "members  of  the  assembly,"  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  mentioning  an}iiiing  specifi- 
cally, I  suggest  that  that  principle  was  violated 
last  year  and  this  government  condoned  its 
violation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  is  the  hon.  member 
talking  about? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  cannot  mention  the 
name  of  the  biU  because  that  is  in  defiance 
of  the  rules  of  the  House,  as  imposed  upon 
me  last  Thursday,  but  the  principle  is  that 
there  was  a  violation  last  year,  and  not  only 
was  it  condoned  but  this  government  led  the 
way  in  referring  the  whole  matter  and  bring- 
ing in  a  white-wash  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  highly  objection- 
able and  reflects  upon  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

I  moved  last  Thursday  that  something  that 
was  dealt  with  at  a  previous  session  cannot 
be  dealt  with  again  in  this  session. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  wanted  me  to  let 
him  know  what  I  was  talking  about,  and  I 
wanted  to  remind  him  if  he  has  forgotten. 
The  principle  was  violated  last  year  and  the 
government  condoned  it. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  ( Minister  of  Mines ) : 
The  hon.  member  violated  it  when  he  sat  in 
the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  it  is  a  Httle  late  in  the 
day  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  now  to  rise 
and  elevate  this  high  principle  after  he  and 
his  party  had  shared  in  crushing  it  last  year. 

Now  the  second  point  I  wanted  to  raise, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  this: 

In  the  light  of  Mr.  Kelly's  testimony— and 
I  do  not  for  one  moment  pretend  to  be  able 
to  reconcile  some  of  the  inconsistencies  in  it, 


when  he  suggests,  for  example,  that  these 
were  the  only  occasions  on  which  he  had 
granted  tips  to  anybody  around  this  House, 
I  just  let  each  hon.  member  in  this  House, 
in  his  heart  of  hearts,  consider  that  statement 
—but  the  obvious  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  want  to  put  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
this: 

What  did  Mr.  Kelly  mean  when  he  made 
the  statement  to  the  Toronto  Daily  Star? 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister to  direct  all  his  fire  at  the  Star  for  the 
possible  misinterpretation  of  what  Mr.  Kelly 
said.  But  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  have 
to  concede  that  the  alternative  is  equally 
possible,  namely,  that  Mr.  Kelly  was  correctly 
quoted. 

And  if  Mr.  Kelly  was  correctly  quoted,  I 
repeat  what  I  said  on  Friday,  that  the  obhga- 
tion  then  rests  upon  this  government  to  re- 
open this  investigation  in  a  pubhc  way  to 
bring  Mr.  Kelly  in,  and  to  discover  exactly 
what  he  did  mean. 

And  the  other  point  in  connection  with  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  which  I  want  to  draw  atten- 
tion is  that,  if  there  is  any  doubt  on  the  issue, 
this  reference  to  holding  stock  is  not  only  a 
reference  as  was  laid  down  in  the  directive 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  stock,  but  to 
the  stock  of  any  gas  distribution  company. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  nods  his  head  in 
approval  so  I  do  not  need  to  go  ahead  and 
document  that,  because  there  were  two  or 
three  times,  in  unequivocal  terms  last  March 
10,  11  and  12,  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
indicated  that  he  was  talking  not  just  about 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company,  he 
was  talking  about  the  holding  of  gas  stock  in 
any  gas  distribution  company  including 
Consumers',  Lakeland,  Union  and  all  the  rest 
of  them. 

Now  it  may  well  be  that  Mr.  Kelly's 
comment  has  reference  to  these  others,  rather 
than  to  the  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company,  and  since  the  directive  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  gave  includes  these 
otliers,  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  the  govern- 
ment clarify  this  point  if  they  are  going  to 
make  a  clean  breast  of  the  whole  thing. 

Now,  a  third  phase  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  comments,  to  which  I  would  hke  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House,  is  that  I  was 
very  interested  in  all  these  detailed  questions 
that  were  put  to  Mr.  Kelly,  as  to  whether  he 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  with  his  knowledge 
or  without  his  knowledge,  had  stocks  sold  to 
anybody.    But  I  remind  the  House  that  the 
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investigation  the  government  carried  out  last 
summer  was  not  restricted  to  what  Mr.  Kelly 
did,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Let  the  hon.  member 
wait  until  Wednesday  or  Thursday,  and  learn 
a  lot,  instead  of  throwing  out  more  of  this 
"hot  air"   in  the  meantime. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Let  him  hang  himself. 

Mr.  Foote:  Turn  the  gas  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Let  him  just  have 
patience  till  Wednesday  or  Thursday. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Good,  I  shall  wait  and 
see  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  He  will  find  it  awfully 
hard  to  wait  until  then. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  investigation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  to  examine  the  full  range  of 
what  might  have  been  done,  not  only  by 
Mr.  Kelly  but  by  anybody  else  on  behalf  of 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas.  The  question 
I  would  like  to  put  is  this— and  I  shall  look  for- 
ward to  seeing  if  it  is  in  the  transcript— were 
the  same  questions  put  to  Mr.  R.  K.  Farris 
or  other  people  high  in  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas?  For  example,  was  the  same 
question  put  to  Mr.  R.  K.  Farris  with  regard 
to  distribution  of  the  stock  in  the  Sudbury 
area? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  still  another 
aspect  involved.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  repeated  the  principle  that  is  involved 
here,  the  basic  principle,  he  has  repeated  his 
directive,  he  has  indicated  the  steps  he  took 
to  see  his  directive  was  carried  out.  This  is 
all  very  fine.  We  have  heard  this  many,  many 
times  before,  and  I  suggest  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  beat 
his  breast  so  much. 

We  all  agree  that  he  made  these  directives. 
Nobody  has  any  doubt  about  it. 

But  there  is  another  phase  of  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  raised  last  Thm-sday,  and 
that  is  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
came  into  this  House  and  asserted— and  re- 
asserted at  least  6  times— that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  Kelly's  involvement  in  the  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  Limited,  that  it  had 
nothing  to   do  with  his  resignation. 

Now  I  submitted  3  bits  of  evidence,  on 
which  I  asked  that  some  consideration  be 
given  to  examine  whether  or  not  such  was 


the  case— for  example,  the  early  involvement 
of  Mr.  A.  E.  McKenzie.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  now  tells  us  that  he  knew  nothing 
of  Mr.  McKenzie's  involvement  in  this,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  McKenzie  was 
working  with  his  Minister  of  Mines  in  the 
building  of  this  company. 

The  second  point  concerned  the  question 
that  Mr.  Kelly— and  this  is  something  that  I 
touched  upon,  but  I  think  it  might  be  well 
to  repeat  it— in  a  signed,  prepared  statement, 
not  an  off-the-cuif  comment  over  a  telephone 
that  might  have  been  misinterpreted  by  the 
Star— in  a  signed  statement  in  his  own  paper, 
Mr.  Kelly  made  this  comment,  that  the  direc- 
tive which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  issued  in 
1956  was  given  "some  two  years  after  I 
purchased  my  stock  and  at  a  time  when  the 
federal  and  provincial  goveriunents  were  con- 
sidering financing  of  the  northern  link"— and 
so  on. 

He  concluded  in  this  way:  "It  was  at  this 
point  that  my  duties  as  the  Minister  clashed 
with  my  interest  as  a  private  individual,  and 
I  accordingly  resigned." 

This  was  December,  1956.  Here  is  the 
same  problem  of  deciding  who  is  telling  the 
truth. 

I  repeat  the  question:  How  could  Mr.  Kelly 
either  resign  or,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
insists,  give  indications  that  he  was  going 
to  resign— let  us  take  it  either  way— and  this 
condition  go  on  from  December,  1956,  until 
his  resignation  was  accepted  in  July,  1957, 
without  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  ever  discuss- 
ing the  issue,  and  discovering  that  the  reason 
for  the  resignation,  or  the  impending  resig- 
nation, was  his  involvement  in  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that  impossible  to 
believe. 

An  hon.  member:  Certainly,  not  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Who  cares  what  he 
believes? 

Mr.  Dunbar:  A  pretty  good  fellow. 

An  hon.  member:  He  does  not  tell  lies. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  a  shrewd  individual,  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  laying  down  directives  that  he 
has  told  us  about  time  and  time  again.  It  is 
unbelievable  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would  not  have  ferreted  out  from  his  Min- 
ister of  Mines,  in  a  7-month  period  while 
his  resignation  was  "on  deck,"  so  to  speak, 
that  the  reason  for  it  was  his  involvement 
in  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas. 
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Now,  finally  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  was 
speaking  last  Thursday,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister repeatedly  interrupted,  or  interjected, 
that  if  I  wanted  the  full  story  then  I  should 
go  back  to  page  746  in  Hansard  of  1958, 
because  the  whole  story  was  there. 

Well,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  I  read  that  page  many  times,  but  at  his 
bidding  I  went  back  and  read  it  once  again. 
Therefore  I  want  to  draw  the  House's  atten- 
tion to  this,  that  after  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
had  detailed,  on  page  746,  the  nature  of  his 
directive  to  the  hon.  Ministers  of  the  cabinet, 
and  the  steps  he  took  to  see  that  the 
directive  had  been  met,  he  then  put  this 
question  to  me,  as  recorded  in  Hansard: 

May  I  ask  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  this:  What  does  the  fact  that  Mr. 
McLean,  or  somebody  else,  was  a  relative 
of  Mr.  Kelly  have  to  do  with  the  matter 
which  was  raised  by  him  yesterday  and  the 
day  before?  Now  Mr.  Kelly,  in  fact,  has 
stated  to  the  press  that  he  has  no  stock  in 
Northern  Ontario  Pipe  Lines  Limited,  but 
let  us  take  a  hypothetical  case.  ...  let  us 
assume  that  it  is  established  that  the 
nephew,  or  whatever  relation  he  was,  sold 
or  gave  some  stock  to  his  uncle. 

I  stop  the  quotation  there,  because  this  is 
the  point  I  want  hon.  members  to  examine. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  went  on  to  argue 
that,  even  if  this  were  the  case,  since  he  had 
issued  the  directive  there  was  no  alternative 
for  Mr.  Kelly  but  to  resign,  he  did,  in  fact, 
resign,  so  what  more  could  be  done  about  it? 
What  more  could  anybody  ask  for? 

This  was  the  burden  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  remarks. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  tliis  was  a  Freudian 
comment— 

An  hon.  member:  How  do  you  spell  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —if  I  ever  heard  one. 
For  I  remind  the  House  of  this  significant 
point,  that  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
made  that  statement,  Mr.  Kelly  had  as  yet 
revealed  only  his  family  connection  with  the 
stock  deals.  He  had  revealed  his  family  con- 
nection the  day  before;  in  fact  that  was  what 
provoked  the  debate,  when  his  revelation 
appeared  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  on  March 
12.    Mr.  Kelly  has  as  yet  revealed- 

An  hon.  member:  He  did  not  reveal 
anything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Just  stick  to  the  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —only  his  family  connec- 
tion with  the  stock  deal,  not  his  personal 
holdings,  as  the  reason  for  his  resignation. 


The  general  public  was  not  to  learn,  for 
two  full  months,  in  Alan  Kent's  interview 
with  Mr.  Kelly  published  in  the  Toronto 
Telegram  on  May  3,  that  Mr.  Kelly  was 
personally  involved,  or  that  he  had  secured 
the  stock  from  his  nephew. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  strange  coinci- 
dence, the  hypothetical  case  which  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  presented  to  the  House 
was  precisely  what  happened— even  to  the 
detailed  point  of  Mr.  Kelly  securing  the  stock 
from  his  nephew. 

Was  it  a  coincidence  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  in  presenting  his  hypothetical  case, 
revealed  precisely  what  had  happened  two 
months  before  Mr.  Kelly  confessed  all,  or  was 
it  simply  a  case  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
unwittingly  revealed  his  own  knowledge  of 
the  exact  nature  of  Mr.  Kelly's  involvement 
even  though  he  had  categorically  denied  such 
knowledge  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  House? 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  just  one 
more  bit  of  evidence  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  did,  in  fact,  know  of  Mr.  Kelly's 
stock  deals,  and  that  he  denied  his  knowledge 
of  them  for  the  very  same  reason  that  Mr. 
Kelly  now  indicates  that  he  denied  them  in 
March— in  order  to  protect  the  Conservative 
party  and  the  government  from  the  full  con- 
sequences of  this  scandal.  Among  other  things, 
Mr.  Speaker,  apparently  the  truth  must  be 
sacrified  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Conservative  party. 

Mr.  Foote:  The  Conservative  party  did  all 

right  last  year. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  that  not  what  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  said  during  the 
by-elections? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  I  repeat  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  disputes 
the  validity  of  my  conclusions,  I  invite  him 
to  submit  the  whole  business  to  pubhc  investi- 
gation by  an  independent  judicial  body,  so 
that  we  can  get  the  full  story,  so  that  the 
public  may  decide  for  themselves. 

Indeed,  we  received  a  lot  more  evidence 
earlier  this  afternoon  of  other  things  that 
should  be  looked  into  in  order  to  get  them 
reconciled,  and  in  order  to  find  out  what  the 
truth  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say 
this.  Of  course  there  are  rules  in  this  House 
which  prevent  the  questioning  of  the  honesty 
of  hon.  members  of  this  House.  But  I  would 
say  this,  sir,  that  I  do  not  call  upon  the 
House  to  enforce  these  as  far  as   the  hon. 
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member  for  York  South  is  concerned.  Insofar 
as  I  know,  there  is  no  standard  of  decency 
that  he  is  prepared  to  measure  up  to. 

Applause. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Put  the  whole  business  to 
an  independent  tribunal  and  let  us  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  sir,  I  may  say  that 
I  am  quite  satisfied  with  it,  I  do  not  question 
it.  I  would  say  that  I  am  used  to  these 
aspersions  on  my  character.  I  am  used  to 
these  innuendos. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  only  way  we 
have  ever  to  get  the  truth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  all  right,  that  is 
what  he  says- 
Interjection   by   an  hon.    member. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  And  I  might  say,  I  am 
used  to  having  my  honesty  questioned  by  the 
hon.  member.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  he  did 
not  question  my  honesty  I  would  wonder 
what  was  wrong.  I  would  hate  to  have  him 
on  my  side  of  the  table- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Submit  it  to  an  indepen- 
dent body. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  used  to  having  it 
asserted  that  I  have  misled  the  House  and 
so  on.  I  want  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  to  read  carefully  my  statement  to  the 
House  of  March  10,  11  and  12  last.  I  also 
want  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  to  read 
carefully  the  statement  that  I  made  today, 
and  particularly  the  first  part  of  that  state- 
ment which  gives  the  principles  which  I  have 
stood  for,  and  of  which  I  have  informed  not 
only  the  hon.  Ministers  of  the  cabinet,  but  the 
government  hon.  members  of  this  House 
since  1949. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister  rode   rough-shod   over   that   last   year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now  may  I  say  this,  in 
response  to  what  my  hon.  friend  has  men- 
tioned in  the  last  part  of  his  statement,  which 
he  had  written  out  before  he  got  in  here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well  written. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:— may  I  say  that  I  have  no 
intention  of  having  a  judge,  or  a  commissioner, 
passing  upon  my  word  as  compared  with  his 
word,  Mr.  Kelly's  word,  or— 

Hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —or  anybody  else's. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  are  not  in  a  position 
to  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  say  that  if  there  is 
such  an  issue,  I  shall  place  that  issue  before 
a  tribunal,  but  I  can  say  that  it  will  be  the 
highest  tribunal  in  Ontario,  the  jury  of  the 
people.  And  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
knows  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  And  I  would  say  to  my 
hon.  friend,  a  jury  whom  I  have  served  to 
the  best  of  my  ability  for  22  years,  and  I 
am  sure  the  people  are  able  to  assess  my 
honesty  as  against  his  or  anybody  else's. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  great  when  the 
government  has  numbers,  might  is  right. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  will  never  be  right. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  join  in  this  partic- 
ular debate.  You  will  appreciate  that  I  have 
become  personally  involved  in  this  particular 
debate,  in  the  matter  of  stock  holdings  in  the 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company 
Limited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  my  personal 
statement  to  this  House  and  I  suggest  that  the 
statement  that  I  made  was  accurate  and  is 
accurate   now. 

The  thing  that  I  would  emphasize  to  this 
House  is  the  fact  that  this  matter  is  more 
extensive  that  the  mere  shareholdings  in  the 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company. 

I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  (Mr. 
Frost's)  references  on  March  10,  11  and 
12,  1958,  made  reference  not  only  to  share- 
holdings in  this  stock,  or  in  this  particular 
company,  but  shareholdings  in  other  similar 
companies. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  case 
that  has  been  made  out  to  date  is  the  simple 
determination  of  who  got  stock  from  Mr. 
Kelly. 

The  case  actually  is  far  more  extensive. 
The  case  is  one  of  determining  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  people  of  Ontario  whether 
any  hon.  members  of  the  House,  or  hon. 
members  associated  closely  with  any  political 
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party,  had  anything  to  do  with  either  the 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  or 
any  other  company. 

Now,  in  reference  to  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  itself,  I  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  and  maybe  the  hon.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's (Mr.  Roberts')  report  will  divulge  this. 
But  certainly  the  people  of  Ontario  are 
entitled  to  know  the  manner  in  which  that 
particular  company  was  financed. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister,  for  example, 
a  few  days  ago  made  reference  to  Mr. 
McKenzie  and  his  holding  of  1,500  shares. 
Now  surely  the  report  will  indicate  whether 
or  not  that  was  before  or  after  the  split  that 
took  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  I  might  just  say  this, 
Mr.  McKenzie  was  examined,  as  were  a  num- 
ber of  others,  under  oath,  and  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  will  have  it  all. 

An  hon.  member:  He  will  have  the  whole 
thing. 

Another  hon.  member:  Why  does  he  not 
-wait  and  get  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  there  be  copies  for 
■everybody? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
I  make  simply  is  this,  that  if  it  be  the  decision 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  to  defer  the 
opportunity  to  examine  these  reports  until 
later  on,  then  surely  hon.  members  of  this 
House  must  have  the  opportunity  to  post- 
pone their  debate  on  the  subject  until  such 
time  as  that  subject  is  filed. 

But  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  really  effective  and 
honourable  way  of  treating  this  whole  subject, 
and  I  can  speak  with  great  personal  conviction 
and  concern,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  bring  the 
matter  before  an  independent  and  Royal 
commission.  This  is  the  only  way  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  will  have  full  confidence— 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —that  the  investigation 
is  conducted  in  an  atmosphere  divorced  from 
politics  as  such. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask,  in  spite  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  statement  today,  that 
he  serve  the  people  of  Ontario  to  the  end 
that  this  whole  matter  be  cleared  up  by  an 
independent  and  impartial  commission. 

Now,  I  appreciate  his  position  and  his 
statement  here  today,  in  evidence  he  read 
the    apparently    contradictory    statements    of 


Mr.  Kelly.  As  I  read  them,  Mr.  Speaker— 
and  I  read  the  same  newspapers  that  contain 
the  information  I  have  to  go  by— I  gathered 
that  Mr.  Kelly  was  suggesting  that  there  were 
involvements  other  than  in  this  company. 
Whether  he  was  so  suggesting,  I  do  not 
know. 

The  same  incriminations  of  the  newspaper 
I  did  not  gather,  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
gathered,  and  I  suggest  that  that  is  additional 
reason  why  this  particular  matter  in  its 
broadest  connotation— in  the  description  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  of  the  problem 
on  March  10,  11  and  12,  1958— can  only  be 
settled— and  effectively  settled  and  in  a  states- 
manlike way— by  subjecting  the  whole 
problem  to  an  impartial  scrutiny;  to  an 
independent  Royal  commission. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve,  and  I  specifically  reserve,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  further  after  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  report  has  been  filed.  I 
think  as  we  requested  last  week,  that  is  the 
only  effective  way  in  which  hon.  members  of 
this  House  can  judge  intelligently  and  logic- 
ally the  actual  sense  of  the  investigation. 

We  were  told,  before  the  investigation  was 
under  way,  that  it  would  be  the  most  exten- 
sive possible.  It  is  not  for  us  now  to  make 
comment  until  we  see  that  examination,  and 
I  think  the  hon.  Attorney-General  will  give 
the  opportunity  to  all  hon.  members  to  make 
that  examination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  with  the  remarks 
that  I  made  at  the  outset— that  is,  that  the 
problem  is  not  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  Mr.  Kelly's  statement  is  accurate.  The 
problem  is  one  of  shareholdings,  if  you  will, 
but  the  problem  is  one  of  influence  with 
companies  dealing  with  the  province. 

I  suggest  that  the  mere  battle  as  to  whether 
Mr.  Kelly  said  this  or  said  that,  the  mere 
determination  of  who  was  sold  stock  by  Mr. 
Kelly,  is  not  at  the  heart  of  the  whole 
problem.  Certainly  it  is  part  of  it.  Sure,  it 
is  an  integral  part.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that,  at  the  very  outset,  this  investigation 
was  to  be  far  more  extensive  than  a  mere 
examination  of  Mr.  Kelly's  knowledge  of  the 
financing  and  distribution  of  shares  in  this 
company. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  can  be  met 
only  by  an  impartial  Royal  commission,  and  I 
reserve  again  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  the 
hon.  Attomey-General's  report  when  it  is 
filed. 
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Mr.  F.  R,  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  just  say  a  word,  and  use  as  my 
text  a  sentence  used  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  this  afternoon.  When 
looking  across  at  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  he  said  he 
was  not  a  character  assassin.  Well  now, 
unwittingly  or  deliberately,  I  am  afraid  he  is, 
and  my  reason  for  saying  that  is  this: 

That  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  mentioned  3 
men  as  having  received  tips  from  Mr.  Kelly, 
I  suggest  to  the  House,  hot  on  the  spur  of  the 
moment. 

But  after  thinking  it  over  very  carefully, 
I  suggest  that  the  two  hon.  cabinet  Ministers 
and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  were  in 
greatly  different  camps  so  far  as  responsibility 
was  concerned. 

In  respect  to  the  hon.  former  cabinet  Minis- 
ters, my  hon.  friend  the  Prime  Minister 
has  said  today,  and  other  days  in  this  House, 
that  he  deliberately  warned  them  as  to  what 
they  should  and  what  they  should  not  hold 
in  respect  to  stocks.  Moreover,  these  two 
hon.  men— and  I  am  not  casting  any  additional 
reflection  on  them,  I  am  simply  stating  what 
I  believe  to  be  a  fact— these  two  hon.  men 
were  Ministers  of  the  government;  they  were 
cabinet  Ministers,  they  were  certainly  in  a 
position  to  influence  a  stock  or  to  move  in 
circles  that  would  point  in  that  direction. 

I  suggest  in  all  sincerity  to  the  House  that 
the  position  of  my  hon.  leader  is  not  at  all 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  two  former 
hon.  cabinet  Ministers.  He  was  at  that  time 
a  private  hon.  member  of  the  Opposition. 
Now,  will  anyone  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
any  hon.  member  in  the  Opposition  could 
influence  this  government  in  its  doings?  I 
do  not  know,  and  what— 

Interjection  by  Mr.   MacDonald. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh  you  be  quiet,  chirper. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  do  want  to  point  as  strongly 
as  I  can,  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said 
that  he  was  not  a  character  assassin,  he  was 
being  deliberately  just  that  kind  of  a  man, 
because  he  knows  and  I  know,  that  between 
these  3  hon.  persons  there  is  a  distinct  differ- 
ence as  between  two  hon.  cabinet  Ministers 
and  a  private  hon.  member  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  (Ottawa  South):  The 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  all  agree  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  took  the 
proper  line  by  purchasing  that  stock,  that  the 
other  two  hon.  gentlemen  were  wrong,  but 


that  he  was  right.  I  cannot  see  that,  if  the 
hon"!  members  want  to  be  a  little  fair  about 
the  thing.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
was  a  lawyer,  and  these  other  hon.  gentlemen 
were  not  lawyers. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr,  Dunbar:  He  was  guilty,  only  he  took 
the  easy  way  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
personal  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  has  sug- 
gested that  I  took  tlie  easy  way  out. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Yes,  why  did  he  not  tell  us 
that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  stood  before  this  House  one 
year  ago  and  told  this  House  that  he  had 
personally  conducted  an  investigation,  and 
was  assured  that  Mr.  Kelly  did  not  own  any 
shares.  That  was  the  issue  of  the  day,  and  I 
accepted  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  statement 
that  day,  and  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  South  that  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  stood  on  my  feet,  because  I  did  not 
know.  Then  I  accepted  his  word  and  I 
accepted  it  in  the  same  way  that  probably 
the  hon.  members  accepted  it  at  that  time. 

But  in  the  interval,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest 
to  you  that  evidence  has  come  before  this 
House,  evidence  that  would  suggest  that  if 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  did  not  know,  he 
should  have  known.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
made  my  statement.  What  I  said  of  my 
stockholding,  I  have  admitted,  to  say  that  I— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  bits  and  pieces  over 
6  months. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  I  do  take  personal 
exception  to  the  statement  that  I  am  trying 
to  avoid  any  personal  guilt  whatsoever. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  any  time 
that  it  has  been  more  diflBcult  for  me  to 
stand  in  this  House  and  say  specifically  and 
in  detail  exactly  what  is  happening.  That  I 
did  tell  that  same  story  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  I  will  acknowledge. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald), 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  I  answered 
specific  questions  and  in— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  until  they  were 
dragged  out  of  him. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  excep- 
tion I  do  take  is  to  the  hon.  member  from 
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Ottawa  South's  statement,  that  I  took  the 
easy  way  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  take 
the  easy  way  out,  and  nothing  has  infuriated 
me  more  during  this  session  than  to  have 
the  suggestion  made  tliat  I  took  the  easy  way 
out.  I  think  I  have  taken  as  straightforward, 
very  straightforward  and  as  honest  and 
honourable  position  as  I  can  possibly  take  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Well,  I  think  it  is  an  easy 
way  out,  he  could  have  resigned  as  hon. 
leader  of  the  party,  that  would  be  the  proper 
way.    The  other  hon.  gentlemen  resigned. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  whole  of  this  trans- 
action was  completed  before  I  was  elected 
as  leader  of  the  party. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Does  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  own  any  stock? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Did  the  hon,  member 
ever  own  any  stock? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Yes,  and  I  own  a  lot  of  it 
today,  but  it  is  none  of  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition's  business  what  stock  I  own. 

Mr»  Wintermeyer:   Well  I  am  not  asking 

what  stock  he- 
Mr.  Dunbar:  That  has  nothing  to  do  with 

the  government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order!      -' 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

1.  Report  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1958. 

2.  Report  of  the  statistics  branch.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  the  year  1957. 

3.  Report  of  the  Ontario  stock  yards  board 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1958. 

SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr. 
Speaker,  first,  in  rising  to  participate  in  this 
debate,  I  would  like  to  add  my  words  of 
commendation  to  you,  sir,  for  the  fine  manner 
in  which  you  have  conducted  the  affairs  of 
this  House.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  wish  for 
you  sir,  many  more  years  of  health  so  that 
you  may  enjoy  the  honours  which  are  so 
I'ijghtly  due  you. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  what  has 
transpired  before  I  got  up  on  my  feet,  that 
anything  I  have  to  say  will  be  rather  an  anti- 
climax, as  gas  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the 


day.    I  hope  that  I  shall  not  be  accused  of 
giving  out  with  it. 

However,  I  was  rather  imagining,  from  an 
occurrence  that  happened  here  a  week  ago, 
that  tlie  Opposition  would  have  spent  a  great 
deal  more  time  speaking  on  the  subject  which 
they  have  so  loudly  shouted  from  the  hust- 
ings. That  was  the  matter  of  unemployment. 
I  might  mention,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
am  viewing  the  House  this  session  from  a 
completely  different  angle.  I  look  at  the 
goverrmient  benches  and,  from  here,  I  have 
confirmed  my  opinion  that  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  Opposition  that  a  less  able 
government  in  office  could  not  cure. 

I  also  see  that,  in  addition  to  abiHty,  the 
government  benches   can   claim   a   group   of 
very  handsome  men- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  are  they? 

Mr.  Grossman:  —and  I  certainly  hope  that 
this  is  not  one  of  the  quahfications  for 
cabinet  position,  else  I  shall  have  to  satisfy 
myself  with  the  position  I  now  hold  as  self- 
appointed  leader  of  the  northwest  section  of 
the  Conservative  opposition.  But  I  will  have 
to  admit,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  difficulty  in 
finding  anyone  of  my  hon.  followers  to  serve 
as  whip. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  this  piece 
of  so-called  literature  which  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  distributed 
to  the  honi  members  of  this  House. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  think  the  problem  of  the 
CGF  is  going  to  be  to  get  anyone  to  read  any 
further  than  the  first  page.  People  usually, 
when  they  present  a  political  booklet,  will 
present  their  platform,  after  some  encouraging 
notes  to  the  public.  But  now,  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker,  read  just  a  section  of  the  first  page. 
This  is  how  this  booklet  begins: 

"Serious  and  growing  unemployment,  a 
depressed  level  of  fanning  income." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Hear.   Hear! 

Mr.  Grossman:  "An  acute  shortage  of 
houses,  schools,  hospitals  and  other  basic 
facilities." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Right  again. 

Mr*  Grossman:  "A  crisis  in  education,  over- 
burdened municipal  government,  under- 
development of  some  sections  of  the  province, 
over-expansion  of  others."  j 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  northwest,. 
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Mr.  Grossman:  Shades  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  would  think  that  this  prov- 
ince and  this  country  are  going  to,  if  they 
already  have  not  gone  to,  the  dogs. 

One  would  never  know  that  by  merely 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  these  Parliament 
buildings,  one  everyday  sees  thousands  of  cars 
rushing  back  and  forth,  consuming  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  gasoline. 
One  would  imagine  we  could  not  see  any 
belching  smokestacks.  One  would  think  that 
the  country  has  really  gone  to  the  dogs. 

I  do  not  think  that  too  many  people  will 
go  beyond  the  first  page,  because  if  they  take 
that  first  page  seriously  I  rather  imagine  they 
will  be  looking  for  the  nearest  tall  building 
from  which  to  jump. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  been  making  a  number  of  refer- 
ences to  another  Macdonald,  Sir  John  A.,  and 
I  think  that  while  it  is  less  than  100  years 
between  them,  the  other  Macdonald  saw  a 
vision;  he  looked  forward  with  faith  and 
courage  and  optimism.  But  the  present  hon. 
MacDonald  here,  I  think,  is  prepared  to  bury 
the  country  in  gloom  and  despair. 

And,  incidentally,  his  pamphlet  is  filled 
with  a  great  number  of  platitudes.  May  I 
point  out  to  this  House  on  the  matter  of 
human  rights,  here  is  the  definite  type  of 
platform,  the  definite  type  of  policy,  that 
the  CCF  insists  they  can  never  get  with  any 
of  the  other  parties,  on  human  rights. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Now,  if  the  hon.  member 
will  give  me  a  chance— if  he  wants  to  ask  a 
question  from  time  to  time  I  will  give  him 
the  opportunity.  Here  is  the  definite 
statement: 

Education  is  the  fundamental  method  by 

which    these    objectives    can    be    realized. 
But    legislation    tactfully    and    eflBciently 

administered   can  help   in  the   educational 

process. 

What  a  novel  thought!  Something  that 
no  one  else  has  ever  thought  about.  And 
what  a  definite  statement  about  what  they 
are  going  to  do.  Let  us  get  down  further 
on  this: 

Present  anti-discrimination  legislation 
will  be  broadened  to  cover  discriminatory 
practices  in  all  fields  and,  more  important, 
it  will  be  enforced.  A  human  rights  com- 
mission will  be  set  up  in  fact,  as  well  as 
on  paper,  to  administer^  all  anti-discrimi- 
nation legislation.  It  will  rely  mainly  on 
education,  persuasion  and  negotiation. 


Well  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  recall  dis- 
tinctly, when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
this  Parliament  (Mr.  Frost)  on  a  number 
of  occasions  had  said  precisely  the  same  thing, 
the  Opposition— particularly  those  of  the  CCF 
—were  very  adamant  in  their  charge  that  edu- 
cation was  all  right,  but  you  had  to  have 
definite  acts  and  statutes  on  the  books  to 
enforce  these  things— but  of  course  when  it 
gets  to  writing  a  platform,  the  CCF  certainly 
does  not  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone  in  respect 
of  platitudes. 

And  talk  about  stealing  platforms,  Mr, 
Speaker,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF,  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  took  the  hon. 
Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Macaulay)  to 
task  the  other  day  because  he  had  suggested 
or  stated,  at  a  public  meeting,  that  the 
socialist  party,  if  it  had  its  way,  would  do 
away  completely  with  private  enterprise. 

And  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
took  umbrage  at  this.  He  said  that  we 
should  know  by  now  that  this  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  socialist  party.  Well,  shades  of  Shaw 
and  Woodsworth  and  the  Regina  manifesto, 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  should  make  up  their  minds 
that  they  are  either  socialists  or  they  are  not 
socialists,  because  certainly  socialism,  true 
socialism,  means  to  do  away  completely  with 
private  enterprise. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  never 
knew  the  difference  between  communism 
and  socialism. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Now,  we  will  get  to  that 
later.  We  will  get  to  those  McCarthyist 
statements  of  the  hon.  member  in  a  few 
moments. 

What  the  CCF  is  trying  to  do  today,  is 
to  retain  those  true,  "honest-to-gosh"  social- 
ists and  at  the  same  time  make  a  demagogic 
appeal  to  small  businessmen  and  private 
enterprise.  In  other  words,  they  want  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  socialist- 
Mr.  Grossman:   Now,  he   also   referred  to 
the    hon.    Minister    without    Portfolio    as    a 
McCarthyist. 

Well,  I  have  had  some  experience  with 
this  sort  of  charge.  You  see,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  few  years  is 
something  like  this: 

A  socialist— and  in  my  experience  in  the 
field  in  which  I  have  been  operating,  a  com- 
munist—may call  a  Conservative  or  anyone  for 
that  matter,  a  reactionary,  or  even  a  fascist. 
That  is  all  right,  but  if  I  call  a  communist 
a  communist— and  now  apparently  the  hon. 
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member  for  York  South  thinks  if  you  call  a 
socialist  a   socialist— you   are  a   McCarthyist. 

Well,  I  suggest  that  this  is  McCarthyism 
in  itself.  I  do  not  know  why  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  should  be  ashamed  of  being 
called  a  socialist,  or  being  ashamed  of  anyone 
pointing  out  what  sociahsm  is. 

And  speaking  on  socialism,  and  those  who 
purport  to  represent  the  labouring  classes,  the 
hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Wren)  pointed 
out  the  other  day  that  a  member  of  the  top 
echelon  of  the  CCF  party,  the  party  which  is 
the  self-appointed  representative  of  labour, 
charged  $63,000  for  his  services  to  a  union. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  halo  over 
the  CCF  is  getting  awfully  tight.  I  would  like 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East  (Mr. 
Gisbom)  when  he  gets  up  to  speak  on  this 
subject,  to  give  his  opinion  on  what  he  thinks 
of  this  kind  of  socialism,  of  this  kind  of  trade 
unionism. 

The  reason  I  address  my  remarks  to  the 
hon.  member  is  because,  in  canvassing  the 
complete  CCF  membership  in  the  House,  I 
have  found  that  he  is  the  only  one  in  that 
party  represented  in  this  House  who  actually 
did  any  work  on  the  firing  line  as  far  as  trade 
unionism  is  concerned.  I  would  hke  his 
opinion  on  a  few  things  about  people  who 
are  castigating  others  as  being  exploiters  of 
labour  and  at  the  same  time  submitting 
accounts  of  this  nature  for  their  work  for 
labour. 

I  was  highly  incensed— and  incidentally,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  know  if  the  statement  is 
true,  taking  the  word  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  that  this  was  the  amount  charged  the 
union— I  am  highly  incensed,  because  I  am 
one  who  gave  about  4  years  to  fighting  for 
trade  unionism  and  at  great  sacrifice  to  myself. 
There  are  thousands  of  others  who  did  hke- 
wise,  who  jeopardized  their  jobs,  and  some 
of  them  lost  them,  to  fight  for  good,  honest 
trade  unionism  and  did  it  without  thought  of 
compensation. 

I  wonder  how  the  others  feel— if  they  are 
incensed  as  I  am— at  the  thought  of  these 
chaps  who  get  hold  of  a  pohtical  party, 
pretend  they  represent  the  labouring  classes, 
and  charge  such  unconscionable  fees  for  their 
service  to  the  labouring  people. 

I  invite  the  hon.  member  to  give  me  his 
views  on  that— his  views  as  a  working  man. 

Mr.  R.  Cisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  member  a  ques- 
tion? The  question  is:  would  he  like  me  also 
to  give  him  some  examples  of  prices  paid  to 
lawyers  who  have  done  work  for  the  trade 


union  movement,  who  are  members  of  the 
Conservative  party?  I  will  do  it  anyway, 
but  would  it  be  all  right  if  I  do  it  at  the 
same  time? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  the 
hon.  member  is  quite  at  liberty  to  do  so.  But 
I  rather  imagine  that  these  people  he  is  talk- 
ing about  do  not  come  before  the  public  with 
their  sanctimonious  and  self-righteous  ways, 
and  suggest  that  they  are  the  only  ones  who 
bleed  for  the  working  man,  who  have  a  diEB- 
cult  time  making  both  ends  meet.  I  am 
talking  about  these  people  who,  doing  that, 
at  the  same  time  exploit  trade  unions  them- 
selves for  their  personal  profit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  some  comment  is  in 
order  regarding  the  motion  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  in 
appealing  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Speaker  regarding 
the  discussion  of  the  unemployment  situation. 

I  am  not  going  to  impute  anyone's  sincerity, 
but  I  think  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
vdll  have  to  admit  it  is  very  difficult  to  feel 
that  he  wanted  to  participate  in  an  "honest- 
to-gosh"  sincere  discussion  of  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  when  he  moved  late  on  a 
Friday,  when  the  hon.  member  knows  per- 
fectly well  that  many  of  the  out-of-town  hon. 
members  are  anxious  to  get  home,  and  I  think 
it  was  about  3.20  p.m.  at  that  time,  moved  a 
motion  appealing  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Speaker 
and  thereby  attempted  to  convince  the  elec- 
torate that  those  hon.  members  who  voted 
against  the  appeal  were  against  discussing 
the  unemployment  situation. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Will  the  hon.  member 
permit  a  question?  My  recollection  is  that 
the  motion  was  moved  on  Wednesday,  and 
that  the  decision  of  Mr.  Speaker  came  down 
on  Friday.  I  had  no  control  over  the  time 
of  the  decision,  and  I  appealed  immediately. 
What  other  course  did  we  have? 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
stand  to  be  corrected,  I  said  that  the  motion 
was  made  on  a  Friday,  that  is  what  I  said, 
and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  admits 
that  he  did  move  this  motion  on  a  Friday. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  he  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  all  right,  if  I  am 
wrong,  the  hon.  leader  may  take  it  up  and 
correct  it  later. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Speaker's 
rulirig  \va!S  i^ade  on  ^Friday. . 
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Mr.  Grossman:  And  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  appealed  it  on  Friday,  is  that  not 
correct? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  appealed  the  decision 
of  Mr.  Speaker  on  Friday.  The  motion  was 
moved  on  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Grossman:  All  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
is  all  I  said.  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
jnoved  the  appeal  on  a  Friday,  that  is  exactly 
what  I  said. 

Now  he  could  have  discussed  it  the  follow- 
ing Tuesday,  so  we  would  have  gained  about 
half  an  hour  on  Friday,  and  then  would  have 
had  it  adjourned  to  the  following  Tuesday. 

And  incidentally  I  think  the  hon.  leader 
pf  the  Opposition  spoke  on  the  following 
Tuesday,  and  I  think  he  spoke  for  about  3 
hours,  of  which  5  or  10  minutes  at  most 
were  concerned  with  the  unemployment 
situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  vote  against  the 
discussion  of  the  unemployment  situation,  I 
voted  against  an  appeal  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  rules  by  the  Speaker.  I  believe  that 
the  Speaker's  interpretation  of  the  rules  was 
correct,  and  I  upheld  him  in  my  vote.  That 
was  precisely  what  it  was  all  about,  and  I 
do  not  think  the  public  will  buy  the  sugges- 
tion that  they  were  trying  to  discuss  unem- 
ployment and  did  not  get  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  none  of  us  wants  to 
underestimate  the  problem,  but  it  is  doing 
a  disservice  to  the  people  of  this  province  to 
overestimate  it. 

The  word-the  term  of  "200,000  unem- 
ployed"—has  been  used  so  much  that  every- 
body should  be  convinced  by  now  that  there 
are  200,000  unemployed  in  Ontario,  which 
is  not  correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
hon.  members  will  find  that  even  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  was  affected  by  the  propa- 
ganda, because  he  used  the  term  over 
"200,000"  and  subsequently  corrected  him- 
self when  he  got  up  later. 

There  are  fewer  than  200,000  unemployed 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Opposition  now  are  using  the 
term  "600,000".  They  say  that  "600,000" 
are  concerned  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration the  dependents  of  the  so-called 
"200,000"  unemployed. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  ridiculous  and 
scary.  The  public  will  lose  confidence  com- 
pletely in  the  economy  of  this  province. 

Why  does  the  hon.  member  stop  at 
600,000?  I  ask  this  because,  if  the  600,000 
stop  buying,  stop  paying  taxes  because  they 


are  not  making  money,  it  affects  the  6  million 
irr  this  province,  and  this  thing  can  be  drawn 
to  a  ridiculous  conclusion. 

Everybody  knows,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
limitations  to  what  the  province  can  do. 
Unemployment  is  essentially  a  federal  matter, 
but  of  course  it  requires  the  co-operation  of 
the  provinces,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  all 
know  too,  if  we  wish  to  be  honest— "intel- 
lectually honest"  as  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  is  accustomed  to  say— that  to  a 
large  extent  the  Canadian  economy  depends 
upon  what  is  going  on  in  the  United  States. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  how  has 
Ontario  fared?  Well,  if  we  are  going  to 
use  unemployment  statistics  related  to  what 
this  governnjent  has  done,  I  want  to  justify 
my  support  of  this  government,  particularly 
in  what  it  is  doing  for  the  unemployment 
situation. 

What  are  the  actual  statistics?  The  official 
data  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics 
was  taken  as  of  the  middle  of  December.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  "not  working  force"  was  440,000 
in  all  of  Canada,  or  7.2  per  cent,  of  the  labour 
force.  In  Newfoundland,  the  percentage  of 
the  unemployed— the  percentage  of  the  labour 
force  which  was  unemployed— was  28.2  per 
cent.;  in  the  Maritimes  10  per  cent.— but,  of 
course,  this  is  not  a  good  comparison  because 
there  is  much  seasonal  employment  and  gen- 
eral unemployment  in  those  provinces. 

Quebec  had  9.8  per  cent,  of  its  working 
force  unemployed,  and  British  Columbia 
which  has  the  economy— I  am  told  by  those 
who  should  know— just  about  equal  to  what 
Ontario  has,  has  an  unemployment  percentage 
of  8.1.  The  province  of  Ontario  has  a  per- 
centage of  5.4,  or  to  be  exact  121,000 
unemployed. 

I  suggest— I  repeat— hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  are  doing  a  disservice  to  this 
nation  by  building  up  the  figures,  exaggerat- 
ing them,  and  making  the  public  feel  that 
they  should  be  losing  confidence  in  the  future 
of  this  country. 

This  is  nothing  new,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
same  gloomy  forecasts  were  made  last  year— 
exactly  the  same  ones. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Let  me,  if  I  may,  read  an 
excerpt  from  Time  magazine  of  January  5 
of  this  year.  They  are  speaking  of  what 
happened  in  1958.  Here  is  what  they  have 
to  say: 

As  1958  dawned  amid  the  economic 
thunderheads,  rolling  in  from  the  south, 
the  Toronto  Dailtj  Star  broadcast  a  grim 
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warning  to  Canadians,  "the  long  range  is 
all  well  and  good,  but  that  does  not  do 
away  with  the  major  recession  which  has 
already  set  in.  The  bases  for  confidence  in 
the  immediate  future  are  flimsy." 

At  first  reading,  there  was  reason  indeed 
for  worry.  The  United  States  was  in  a 
recession  trough,  and  by  tradition  Canada 
follows  in  its  neighbour's  economic  wake. 
In  the  factory  towns  of  Ontario  and  Que- 
bec, manufacturers  were  starting  to  fill 
orders  from  warehouses  instead  of  produc- 
tion lines— just  as  in  the  United  States 
unemployment  was  climbing  to  new  post- 
depression  peaks  and  the  stock  market  was 
a  growling  bear  with  prices  and  trading 
volume  near  the  lowest  levels  in  nearly 
a  year. 

I  underline  this: 

As  1958  was  soon  to  prove,  the  gloom- 
sayers  were  wrong.  Just  as  the  United 
States  learned  to  know  its  new  economy, 
so  Canadians  in  1958  discovered  much 
about  their  strong  young  land.  The  nation 
survived  a  diflBcult  year  without  falhng  into 
the  v-sloped  chasm  that  threatened  briefly 
to  trap  the  United  States. 

Part  of  the  reason  was  the  rapid  turn- 
around in  the  United  States.  Much  more 
was  Canada's  own  doing,  the  natural 
resiUence  and  sensible  hard  work  of  a 
developing  nation. 

It  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  Canada's 
recession  would  be  even  worse  than  the 
slump  in  the  United  States.  As  it  developed, 
Canada's  downturn  was  much  milder. 
Aside  from  the  winter  months,  unemploy- 
ment hit  a  smaller  proportion  of  tlie  work- 
ing forces  than  in  the  United  States. 
Industrial  production  sagged  less  sharply 
and  recovered  earlier. 

At  the  low,  gross  national  product  dipped 
less  than  1  per  cent,  from  the  1957  peak 
(versus  a  4  per  cent,  drop  in  the  United 
States).  For  the  full  year,  Canada's  gross 
national  product  hit  a  new  high  of  $32 
billion. 

Further  on,  Mr.  Speaker: 

In  a  year  of  drought,  prairie  farmers  by 
careful  cultivation  turned  what  could  have 
been  a  stricken  wheat  crop  into  a  solid 
368  million  bushels. 

I  will  not  bother  the  House  with  most  of 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  goes  along  in  the 
same  vein.     Further  on: 

The  most  impressive  help  of  all  went 
to  housing.  The  Tories  pumped  $350 
million   into   mortgage    loans   for   housing. 


much  as  the  United  States  helped  its  home 
builders. 

While  the  United  States  aid  was  a  spot- 
injection  to  help  a  particularly  depressed 
industry,  Canada's  programme  was  a  vita- 
min pill  for  the  entire  economy. 

And  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  should 
be  telling  the  public: 

For  Canada  consumers,  all  this  meant 
more  money  than  ever  before  to  save,  to 
spend,  or  just  jingle  in  their  jeans.  After 
putting  aside  a  mature  9  per  cent,  for 
saving,  Canadians  paid  off  6  per  cent,  of 
their  instalment  debt  and  still  had  enough 
left  over  to  spend  a  record  $20.6  billion 
on  necessities  and  luxuries  of  the  good 
hfe. 

Yet  the  major  lesson  of  1958  is  that 
Canada's  growing  economy  is  increasingly 
stable  and  increasingly  competent  of  man- 
aging its  own  affairs. 

I  have  had  these  discussions  before.  We 
went  through  them  in  city  council.  We  have 
gone  through  them  in  here,  and  the  answer 
they,  the  Opposition,  usually  give,  in  a  very 
jeering  tone— particularly  the  socialists— is: 
"Now,  do  not  give  us  that  nonsense— that  you 
can  talk  yourself  into  a  depression— because 
you  cannot." 

Well,  Mr,  Speaker,  if  anyone  thinks  we 
cannot  talk  ourselves  into  a  depression,  he 
should  speak  to  the  salesmen  of  this  country 
who  have  to  sell  the  products  of  this  nation. 
They  will  tell  us  that  we  can.  They  will  tell 
us  perfectly  well  that  it  is  diflBcult  to  sell  a 
man  a  motor  car  when  he  has  been  reading 
that  "you  better  tighten  up  because  things  are 
pretty  grim." 

Just  in  case  the  hon.  members— particularly 
of  the  CCF— may  feel  that  I  am  probably 
learning  my  lessons  from  the  Financial  Post, 
I  want  to  quote  one  paragraph  from  what  is 
known  as  the  Consumers'  Report— a.  magazine 
which,  I  am  sure  socialists  will  agree,  comes 
from  an  organization  which  is  bona  fide.  The 
consumers'  union  is  known  as  a  non-profit 
organization  which  exists  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  sure  that  the  consumer  gets  a  break 
for  his  money.  Here  is  what  they  said  in  this 
month's  issue,  about  a  survey  which  they 
made  at  that  time: 

The  analysis  of  the  replies  thus  became 
the  basis  of  a  continuing  study  of  buying 
intentions  sponsored  jointly  by  the  national 
bureau  and  consumers'  union.  Last  April, 
the  first  special  questionnaire  on  spending 
plans  was  sent  out  by  the  bureau  to 
consumers'  unions'  co-operating  members. 
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That  first  special  survey  sought  informa- 
tion about  how  much  buying  plans  had 
altered  in  the  6  months  between  October, 
1957,  and  April,  1958— months  in  which  the 
recession  had   deepened.     Major   findings: 

1.  Spending  plans  covering  the  forth- 
coming 6  months  (April  to  October,  1958), 
showed  a  decline. 

2.  Spending  plans  for  the  forthcoming 
12-month  period  were  substantially  below 
what  they  had  been  a  year  and  a  half 
earlier    (October,    1956). 

And  here  is  the  important  point,  Mr.  Speaker: 

3.  The  decline  in  planned  spending  was 
not  due  primarily  to  adverse  changes  in 
income  or  even  income  prospects,  but 
appeared  to  be  associated  with  pessimistic 
views   about    general   business    conditions. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  duty  of  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition,  and  anyone 
else  who  wants  to  help  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment situation,  is  to  encourage  the  people, 
because  they  have  every  reason  to  be  en- 
couraged. We  will  go  on  to  greater  things 
in  this  province  and  this  country,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  have  from  time  to 
time  had  difficulty  in  periods  of  adjustment. 

Now  I  want  to  make  one  reference  to  this 
stock  business,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may.  First, 
I  can  speak  about  it  because  I  did  not  have 
any  stock— never  did,  and  would  not  anyway, 
because  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  take 
hot  tips. 

Now,  in  making  reference  here  to  the 
holding  of  the  stock  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  propriety  of  this  at  all.  It  is  said,  perhaps 
facetiously,  but  I  cannot  resist  the  reference. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  surely 
cannot  expect  the  people  of  this  province  to 
put  him  in  charge  of  the  aflFairs  of  this  prov- 
ince when  he  admits  that  he  got  a  hot  tip 
from  someone  and  lost  $2,500  on  it,  and  then, 
on  a  hot  tip  from  the  same  source,  went  out 
and  borrowed  $2,500  to  buy  some  more  stock. 

This  is  the  sort  of  trait,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  do  not  think  I  would  want  in  the  head  of  a 
government— in  charge  of  the  treasury  of  this 
province. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  also  had 
something  to  say  about  metropolitan  govern- 
ment—I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  quite 
what  he  was  driving  at.  I  read  Hansard  and 
I  really  cannot  see  any  definite  suggestion  he 
has  made  about  improving  metropolitan 
government.    I  really  cannot. 

In  the  first  place,  of  course,  the  Liberal 
party  sat  in  this  House  for  many  years  and 


saw  this  terrible  condition  approaching— saw 
that  something  had  to  be  done  about  the 
problems  in  the  Metro  area.  They  did  nothing 
about  it,  because,  of  course,  it  was  a  "hot 
potato"  and  this  government  to  its  undying 
credit,  took  the  bit  in  its  teeth— picked  up  the 
hot  potato— and  did  something  about  it.  Metro 
is  doing  a  wonderful  job. 

Now  one  more  thing,  Mr.  Speaker.  TTie 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  made  some  sort 
of  a  suggestion.  All  I  can  get  out  of  it  is  this 
—and  I  quote: 

I  am  not  suggesting,  no,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  all  is  not  well.  Something 
more  has  to  be  done  for  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  amalgamation  of  this  whole  area. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  it  can  be  done 
overnight  but  obviously  amalgamation  is 
the  objective,  and  further  direct  and  im- 
mediate steps  towards  this  end  must  be 
taken  by  the  hon.  members  of  this  House. 

Now  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
never  suggested  what  those  steps  should  be. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  respect  of  amalgama- 
tion—if I  recall— of  the  hundreds  of  witnesses 
we  had  up  before  the  Metro  conmiission,  none 
of  them  favoured  amalgamation  except  one 
person  whom  I  can  recall,  and  that  one 
person  who  suggested  amalgamating  a  couple 
of  municipalities  is  the  same  person  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  spoken  of 
as  being  one  of  the  triumvirate  which  is 
holding  up  progress— his  worship  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Toronto. 

I  suggest  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
had  better  get  his  supporters  on  the  right  side 
of  his  argument,  and  not  castigate  the  only 
one  who  takes  the  same  view  as  he  does 
regarding  progressive  amalgamation. 

I  would  also  suggest  to  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  if  he  has  had  some  exper- 
ience in  municipal  life,  he  should  know  that 
even  if  ultimate  amalgamation  were  to  be 
the  objective,  that  one  cannot  announce 
such  a  thing— it  would  create  a  chaotic 
situation  in  most  of  the  areas. 

He  would  have  a  situation  as  we  had  in 
Toronto  in  the  first  instance  of  setting  up 
Metro.  There  are  staff  people  concerned 
about  their  office,  and  they  would  be  con- 
cerned if  one  said  we  were  going  to  have 
amalgamation  say  10  years  from  today.  One 
could  not  get  anyone  to  take  a  job  of  any  con- 
sequence, because  he  would  say:  "What  is 
going  to  happen  to  me  10  years  from  now?" 

So  it  is  not  quite  that  simple,  and  I  strongly 
suggest  before  making  any  further  comments 
on  Metro,  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, and  his  supporters  as  well  as  some  of 
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the  hon.  members  on  the  government  side 
of  the  House,  read  all  the  evidence  presented 
before  this  commission.  They  will  find  practi- 
cally everyone  who  appeared  before  the 
commission,  including  members  of  the  muni- 
cipalities, elected  representatives  and  staff, 
all  agree  that  Metro  is  a  good  set-up,  although 
many  of  them  suggested  minor  alterations. 
In  most  instances,  most  of  the  alterations 
that  they  suggested  cancelled  each  other  out. 

I  want  to  add  my  words  of  congratulations 
to  the  committee  on  labour  relations  for 
their  very  fine  report.  It  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  study,  and  some  of  it  should  be  im- 
plemented. At  least,  particularly  that  portion 
of  it  which  has  to  do  with  the  right  of 
appeal  of  a  worker  who  is  dismissed  from  a 
union,  and  thereby  loses  his  livelihood. 

I  am  surprised  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  objects  to  this  portion  of  the 
report.  How  could  anyone  suggest  that, 
in  this  supposedly  free  country,  anyone  should 
be  deprived  of  his  livelihood  by  the  mere 
process  of  being  thrown  out  of  the  union— 
Avithout  having  recourse  to  some  higher  court 
■of  appeal?  I  do  not  know  how  anyone  who 
cherishes  his  freedom  could  ever  object  to 
that. 

We  must  make  some  of  these  changes  to 
assure  good  strong  trade  unionism  which,  in 
a  large  part,  has  been  responsible  for  the 
prosperity  of  this  nation.  Unfortunately, 
there  are  a  very  small  number  of  its  leaders 
"who  are  interested  in  politics,  and  some 
in  the  profits  more  than  in  the  welfare  of  its 
members,  and  what  I  have  mentioned  earlier 
■would  lead  me  to  believe  that  perhaps  some 
of  the  hierarchy  of  the  CCF  are  interested  in 
other  things  besides  the  welfare  of  the  labour- 
ing man. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  government 
particularly  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Daley)  on  his  new  anti-discrimination 
commission  and  the  educational  programme 
with  which  they  are  proceeding.  The  sample 
pamphlets  which  we  had  before  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  very  good.  It  is  a  good  start, 
and  I  hope  that  he  and  his  department  will 
pursue  it  with  a  great  deal  of  vigour  and 
intelligence. 

The  people  in  my  riding  of  St.  Andrew 
are  particularly  interested  because,  being 
of  many  different  backgrounds,  it  will  help 
them  to  live  in  harmony  with  each  other.  It 
should  also  help  some  of  them  against  being 
further  exploited  by  people  who  are  presently 
taking  advantage  of  them. 

I  also  urge  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  to 
do  what  he  can  to  reprint  a  good  portion  of 
this    material    in    the    ethnic    press,    because 


there  are  a  good  many  people  who,  for  years, 
will  not  be  able  to  read  the  English  language 
papers. 

I  am  going  to  make  specific  recommenda- 
tions to  the  hon.  Minister: 

One  is  the  matter  on  which  I  spoke  about 
at  my  nomination  meeting,  that  is,  to  overhaul 
completely  The  Minimum  Wage  Act.  It  needs 
overhauling  particularly  in  respect  of  the 
schedule,  and  I  suggest  that— I  strongly 
recommend— putting  in  a  schedule  for  a 
minimum  wage  Act  for  males. 

I  understand  this  can  be  done  by  regula- 
tions, and  requires  no  action  on  the  part  of 
this  Legislature.  The  schedule  now  in  respect 
of  females  runs  something  like  this,  depending 
on  the  zone: 

$19  to  $22  a  week 
17  to  20  a  week 
15  to     18  a  week 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
applies  only  to  females.  That  is  totally 
inadequate  today.  In  my  association  with 
welfare,  immigrant  aid  and  other  social  serv- 
ice agencies,  I  have  found  that  these  agencies 
are  supplementing  the  incomes  of  employed 
people  who  are  supposedly  "gainfully" 
employed.  I  was  highly  incensed  to  find 
what  were  some  of  the  wages  paid  to  some 
of  these  working  people. 

Now,  this  is  not  to  be  misconstrued,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  general  criticism  of  the  vast 
majority  of  employers.  Most  of  them  pay 
at  least  a  living  wage  and  most  shops,  of 
course,  are  unionized  and  would  have  to  pay 
much  better  than  just  a  living  wage.  I  am 
referring  to  a  small  number  who  are  paying 
what  is  in  effect  slave  wages  and  it  is  nothing 
but  sheer,  ruthless  exploitation. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  read  for  this 
House  a  number  of  case  histories  from  the 
files  of  Catholic,  Protestant  and  Jewish 
agencies,  and  these  are  only  a  few  of  the 
many  which  have  come  to  my  attention.  I 
have  many  others  on  file.     For  example: 

We  found  one  case  where  a  woman,  a 
widow  with  3  children,  is  working  as  a  dish- 
washer, a  full  week  for  $30  per  week.  Now 
that  is  disgraceful  in  this  day  and  age,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  agency  is  supplementing  this 
woman's  income  with  from  $10  to  $15 
every  week. 

Another  one— a  woman  in  a  chocolate 
factory— has  a  sick  husband  and  one  child. 
She  is  working  40  hours  a  week  for  $26. 
Disgraceful.  The  agency  is  supplementing 
her  income  to  the  extent  of  $10  per  week- 
she   needs   more— but   the   agencies  have   to 
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make  their  limited  funds  do  as  a  big  a  job 
as  possible. 

Another  one— a  machine  operator  with  one 
child,  receives  $24  a  week,  supplemented  by 
$8  a  week  from  the  agency. 

There  are  many  of  them  here,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  could  read  to  this  House  dozens  and  dozens 
of  cases  like  this.  These  are  just  a  few  of 
them.  These  chiselling  employers  are  exploit- 
ing mostly  new  Canadians,  but  not  exclusively 
new  Canadians.  They  are  exploiting  other 
citizens  as  well— people  who,  because  of  cir- 
cumstances, have  to  take  any  kind  of  work. 

In  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  these  agencies 
are  supplementing  the  income  of  these  unfor- 
timate  people,  they  are  subsidizing  a  chiselling 
employer,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  public 
and  private  charities  should  subsidize  such  an 
employer. 

I  am  suggesting  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
in  line  with  the  times  of  today,  the  weekly 
wage  schedule  should  read  something  like 
this: 

Rather  Should 

Zone  than  be 

1  $19  to  $22  $30  to  $50 

,2  17  to    20  25  to    40 

3  15  to    18  20  to    35 

That  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  times  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  again  I  urge  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  to  draw  a  schedule  for  the  pro- 
tection of  male  employees.  If  a  man  cannot 
run  his  business  and  pay  a  decent,  at  least 
a  minimum,  living  wage,  he  should  get  out 
of  that  business.  He  is  not  in  business  any- 
way, because  he  has  a  silent  partner,  or 
partners— those  welfare  agencies  who  are  in 
effect  supplementing  the  slave  wages  he  is 
paying  to  his   employees. 

I  would  suggest  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  circulate  and 
advertise  the  regulations  to  a  wider  extent, 
particularly  in  the  foreign  language  press,  for 
the  protection  of  the  innocent,  I  know  that 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  whose  usual 
approach  is  a  very  intelligent  and  humane 
one,  will  give  this  his  utmost  consideration, 
and  I  am  sure  the  government  will  do  so  as 
well.  This  government  has  always  led  in  the 
field  of  progressive  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  schedule  is  going  to  be 
jacked  up  one  of  these  days;  there  are  going 
to  be  improvements  made  in  minimum  wages. 
There  is  going  to  be  a  minimum  wage  for 
males.  It  is  going  to  come,  so  I  suggest  to 
this  government  that,  like  other  progressive 
legislation,  they  be  the  leaders  in  this  one. 


Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston  (Carleton):  Mr. 
Speaker,  like  all  of  those  who  have  spoken 
before  me,  I  would  like  to  join  with  them 
in  offering  you  my  congratulations  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  so  ably  taken 
care  of  the  deliberations  of  this  House,  not 
only  in  this  session,  but  since  you  became 
Speaker  some  3  or  4  years  ago. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  in  this  day  and  age, 
that  we  have  people  who  can  take  on  such  a 
job  and  fulfil  it  in  a  fashion  that  all  those 
with  whom  they  have  to  deal  have  only  the 
best  to  say  of  them.  With  you,  sir,  this  is  no 
exception. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  listen  to  the 
speech  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  a  few  days  ago,  and  to 
contrast  it  with  the  speech  he  made  as  finan- 
cial critic  of  the  government  exactly  one 
year  ago. 

You  may  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  at  that 
time  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was 
bitter  in  his  attacks  on  the  government  for 
its  policy  of  dissipation  of  public  funds,  and 
he  warned  us  that  Ontario  was  getting 
deeper  and  deeper  into  debt.  He  advised  us 
that  trimming  of  government  expenditvures 
was  most  desirable,  and  likened  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Frost)  to  a 
genial  Santa  Claus  distributing  funds  with- 
out a  thought  of  where  the  money  was 
coming  from. 

But  in  this  year's  speech  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  it  looks  as  though 
he  is  trying  to  outdo  Santa  Claus.  He  has 
suggested: 

1.  Removing  financial  responsibiUty  from 
the  municipalities. 

2.  Building  bigger  and  better  highways. 

3.  Creating  more  jobs  through  pubhc 
works. 

4.  Providing  free  medical  services. 

5.  Providing  credit  for  farmers,  business- 
men and  other  people  seeking  homes  but 
unable  to  afford  down  payments. 

6.  Reorganizing  our  educational  system. 

And  so  on.  I  would  be  very  interested  to 
hear  how  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
proposes  to  carry  out  these  schemes  and 
simultaneously  reduce  provincial  expenditure. 

The  plain  fact  of  the  matter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  it  cannot  be  done,  and  these  two 
speeches  represent  glaring  examples  of 
political  expediency  and  double  talk. 

Many  of  the  points  raised  in  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition's  speech  have  been 
adequately  covered  by  various  hon.  members 
of  the  government,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
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items  that  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  at 
this  time. 

Regarding  penal  reform,  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  chosen  to  take  issue 
with  the  government's  policy.  He  has  cited 
the  use  of  the  lash  as  being  outmoded  and 
outdated  in  our  penal  system,  and  has 
indicated  that  this  ptmishment  should  be 
dispensed  with  forthwith. 

I  personally  disagree  with  this  viewpoint, 
and  I  am  sm-e  that  the  majority  of  the  public 
would  agree  with  me.  The  lash  is  used  only 
in  crimes  of  violence,  and  with  many  of  this 
type  of  criminal  a  taste  of  their  own  medicine 
is  the  only  thing  they  understand.  Nowadays 
there  is  altogether  too  much  sympathy 
expressed  on  behalf  of  the  poor  criminal  and 
his  unhappy  lot,  and  many  people  are  incUned 
to  forget  that  the  prime  function  of  our  legal 
system  is  to  protect  the  community  against 
injustice. 

So  let  us,  in  tliis  legislative  assembly, 
regard  this  as  our  primary  goal,  and  consider 
jBrst  of  all  the  plight  of  the  unfortunates  who 
^e  daily  being  struck  down  and  beaten  up 
by  these  hoodlums. 

There  are  basically  two  reasons  for  inflict- 
ing punishment: 

1.  To  provide  a  deterrent  against  repetition 
of  the  act. 

2.  To  attempt  reform  of  the  criminal. 

While  the  reform  of  the  criminal  is  cer- 
tainly a  praiseworthy  objective,  let  us  not 
lose  sight  of  the  use  of  effective  deterrents. 
It  is  my  view  that  there  is,  in  some  individ- 
uals, altogether  too  much  sentimental  regard 
for  the  plight  of  the  criminal  and  too  little 
regard  for  the  long-suffering  public  that  they 
prey  upon. 

May  I  also  say  a  word  about  medical 
services.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  indicated  that,  in  addition  to  the  hospital- 
ization services  provided  by  the  government 
for  the  people  of  this  province,  free  medical 
services  are  also  desirable.  The  obvious  reply 
is  that  hospital  services  are  as  much  as  the 
administration  can  comfortably  chew,  prob- 
ably more  than  enough. 

This  subject  has,  of  course,  other  com- 
plicated aspects.  Basically,  the  medical 
profession  is  opposed  to  this  type  of  service, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  excessive  form- 
filling  that  it  would  entail,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  possibility  that  it  might  inter- 
fere with  the  doctor-patient  relationship. 

As  far  as  voluntary  participation  in  such 
a  scheme  is  concerned,  might  I  remind  the 
hon.   leader  of  the  Opposition  that  such  a 


scheme  already  exists  in  Physicians  and 
Surgeons  Incorporated,  where  for  a  monthly 
premium,   medical  coverage  is   available. 

The  example  of  tlie  compulsory  medical 
insurance  scheme  in  Britain  has  left  a  lot 
to  be  desired  from  the  standpoint  of  both  the 
public  and  the  medical  professions,  and  the 
government  would  be  well  advised  to  wait 
imtil  a  demand  for  such  a  service  is  presented 
from  these  two  groups. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
made  an  issue  of  planning,  and  has  indicated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  there  is  no  planning  at 
all.  I  am  sure  that  impartial  individuals  in 
possession  of  the  facts  can  refute  this  sugges- 
tion. Currently  in  my  own  area,  there  is  the 
development  of  the  Queensway  through 
Ottawa  and  its  various  accesses  which  con- 
stitute a  masterpiece  of  planning. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  that  the  development  road  fund  be 
increased  substantially. 

In  our  county  of  Carleton— as  in  I  know 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  eastern  counties— we 
consider  the  money  that  has  been  spent  in 
development  road  policy  over  the  last  few 
years  as  being  the  best  money  spent  by  this 
government.  We  all  know  and  fully  realize 
that  highways  must  get  priority  and  must 
get  first  place,  but  I  must  emphasize  upon 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  development  road 
money  has  provided  a  service  for  the  muni- 
cipalities such  as  we  never  knew  before.  We 
never  knew  the  value  of  it  until  we  got  it. 

As  hon.  members  will  remember,  it  came 
into  existence,  I  believe,  about  10  years  ago, 
and  has  served  this  government  and  this 
province  and  every  municipality  very,  very 
well.  And  I  urge  very  strongly  upon  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  and 
upon  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  that  that  sum  be  increased  this  year 
so  that  the  municipahties  throughout  the 
province  may  get  a  greater  share  of  the 
public  funds  which  are  being  made  available. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  commending  the  excellent  work  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  in  Carleton 
county.  This  department  is  currently  develop- 
ing an  extensive  area  of  public  parkland 
which  will  prove  of  great  value,  and  a  source 
of  enjoyment,  to  the  residents  in  the  sur- 
rounding districts. 

This  type  of  development  adjacent  to  the 
city  of  Ottawa  provides  an  excellent  amenity 
for  the  youth  of  the  area,  and  affords  an  outlet 
for  the  youth  other  than  running  around  the 
streets  committing  acts  of  violence  such  as 
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the  unfortunate  developments  that  we  have 
heard  of  in  that  city  recently. 

In  addition  to  the  development  already 
undertaken,  I  would  like  to  urge  the  govern- 
ment to  develop  a  wildlife  sanctuary  in  that 
area  which  would  preserve  for  future  gener- 
ations the  opportunity  of  observing  the  wild- 
life which  we  ourselves  have  enjoyed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  matter 
of  great  importance  to  our  riding  to  which 
I  would  like  to  refer,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  eradication  of  beavers. 

I  can  remember,  I  believe  it  was  two  years 
ago,  in  discussing  the  matter  of  beavers,  some 
of  the  private  hon.  members  actually  laughed 
at  me.  But  I  can  tell  them  that  today  it  is 
no  laughing  matter.  In  our  area— and  I  must 
say  very  emphatically  that  we  have  one  of 
the  greatest  farming  areas  in  this  province- 
there  is  a  large  percentage  of  good  farming 
land  being  destroyed  by  beavers  each  year. 

Our  whole  trouble  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  legislation  which  provides  for  a  con- 
servation officer  or  anybody  else  to  go  in 
and  destroy  beavers,  but  the  trouble  is  we 
cannot  go  on  another  owner's  property,  we 
have  not  the  right  to  do  so,  and  I  believe— 
and  I  address  this  now  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)— that  we 
should  have  legislation  in  this  province  to 
allow  us  to  go  onto  any  property  to  destroy 
beavers,  because  it  is  getting  to  the  point 
where  the  destruction  is  far  too  great. 

Now  we  are  fortunate,  I  may  say,  in  our 
riding,  and  I  want  to  make  much  of  this,  it 
happens  that  we  have  a  young  fellow  in  our 
county  who  has  taken  up  trapping  and  he 
has  done  an  excellent  job.  Last  fall  and 
through  the  winter  he  took  out  124  dead 
beavers,  and  when  the  season  closed  and 
the    pelts    became    of    no    use    to    him,    he 


approached  me,  having  in  mind  the  pos- 
sibility of  securing  a  trap  with  which  he 
could  trap  beavers  alive.  And  he  took  out, 
I  believe  it  was,  40  beavers  alive  and  moved 
them  into  areas  where  he  could  later  trap 
them  and  take  off  the  pelts. 

Now  this  is  a  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  great 
importance.  I  am  sure  there  are  areas  all 
over  the  province  where  the  destruction 
caused  by  beavers  is  running  into  thousands 
and  thousands  of  dollars.  I  do  want  to 
impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  I  hope,  in  this 
next  year,  that  we  will  enact  legislation  which 
will  permit  conservation  officers,  or  other 
people  who  are  interested  in  taking  out 
beaver,  to  enter  any  property,  to  do  so.  Other- 
wise, I  am  very  fearful  of  the  future,  insofar 
as  the  eradication  of  beavers  is  concerned. 

Finally  may  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  all 
reports  are  true  that  shortly  we  will  be 
going  to  the  people  in  the  great  traditions  of 
the  British  Parliamentary  system,  they  will  be 
the  jury,  and  I  venture  to  predict  that  the 
people  of  this  great  province,  recognizing 
able  and  honest  government,  will  once  again 
give  us  the  mandate  to  continue  the  good 
work. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  intended  to  proceed  tomor- 
row afternoon  with  the  Throne  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.40  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  House  this 
afternoon  25  members  of  the  Friendship 
Chapter,  the  order  of  the  Eastern  Star  No. 
203;  students  from  Danforth  Technical 
School,  Toronto;  and  students  from  the 
Western  Ontario  Agricultural  School,  Ridge- 
town.  Now  we  extend  to  these  groups  a 
very  hearty  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  moves,  seconded  by 
hon.  J.  N.  Allan,  that  the  name  of  Mr.  G. 
H.  Dunbar  be  added  to  the  lists  of  the  follow- 
ing standing  committees:  on  government 
commissions;  on  municipal  law;  on  private 
bills;  on  public  accounts. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


ROYAL  BOTANICAL  GARDENS 

Mr.  S.  L.  Hall  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  BOARDING  HOMES 
ACT,  1957 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Children's  Boarding  Homes  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  to 
this  Act  is  the  adding  of  a  new  section  which 
makes  it  an  offence  for  a  person  to  place  a 
child  in  an  unregistered  children's  boarding 
home,  and  for  a  parent  to  permit  his  or 
her  child  to  remain  in  an  unregistered  home. 

The  section  also  points  to  the  relationship 
between  this  Act  and  The  Child  Welfare 
Act,  1954,  which  contains  the  procedures  for 
the  protection  and  care  of  neglected  children. 


THE  BEACH  PROTECTION  ACT 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Beach 
Protection  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  require  individuals  or  per- 
sons to  obtain  permission  from  a  municipality 
in  order  to  obtain  the  sand  that  it  is  pro- 
posed to  move  from  the  said  beach— that  is 
the  only  purpose  of  it. 


TOWN  OF  CHESLEY 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Chesley." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


ONTARIO  THRESHERMEN'S  MUTUAL 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Mr.  G.  W.  Parry  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Ontario 
Threshermen's  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


SYNOD   OF  HAMILTON  AND  LONDON, 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  IN  CANADA 

Mr.  A.  A.  Mackenzie  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  synod 
of  Hamilton  and  London  of  The  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  I  wonder  if  I  might 
direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell).  Cases  continue 
to  come  to  my  attention  of  workmen  who 
have  been  laid  off  by  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  during  the  high  unemploment 
period  of  the  winter  months. 

There  are  one  or  two  personal  ones  which 
I  would  like  to  raise  with  the  hon.  Minister, 
but  what  I  am  interested  in  is  the  underlying 
policy. 
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My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is  this: 
Is  it  government  poUcy  to  lay  oflF  workers 
at  this  time  of  year  and  if  so,  how  can  these 
lay-oflFs  be  reconciled  with  the  highly  publi- 
cized programme  launched  by  the  federal 
authorities,  and  supported  by  this  government, 
urging  private  employers  and  home  owners 
to  plan  work  now  in  order  to  keep  fellow- 
Canadians  on  the  job? 

Hon.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Pubhc  Works): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  it  is  not  the  policy  of  this  department 
to  lay  off  workers  at  this  time  of  year,  or 
at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  We  strive 
at  all  times  to  keep  men  on  their  jobs,  and 
we  do  our  utmost  to  have  work  available 
for  them  during  the  winter  months. 

However,  whenever  any  project  is  com- 
pleted, we  sometimes  of  necessity  lay  the 
occasional  man  off. 

Our  department  tries  at  all  times  to  be 
continually  on  the  alert  to  keep  as  many  build- 
ing projects  as  possible  on  the  move  in  our 
various  districts  thoughout  the  province,  to 
relieve  unemployment.  I  would  just  like  to 
add  also  that,  in  many  of  the  clauses  of  the 
contracts  that  we  do  have  on  these  projects, 
we  usually  have  a  winter  clause  in  there  to 
make  sure  that  these  projects  are  carried,  on, 
even  under  private  contracts,  throughout  the 
winter   months. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  take  part  in  the 
debate  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 
In  so  doing,  I  would  like,  first,  to  express 
to  you  my  own  very  best  wishes  and  appreci- 
ation for  the  many  kindnesses  that  you  have 
extended  to  me,  also  for  the  justice  and  equity 
which  you  have  brought  to  the  honourable 
position  which  you  occupy. 

I  would  also  like  to  add  some  ineffectual 
appreciation  to  those  who  have  spoken  in 
support  of  the  speeches  given  by  the  hon. 
member  for  London  South  (Mr.  Jackson), 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Cochrane  Nortli 
(Mr.  Brunelle).  In  92  years,  thereabouts, 
during  which  this  House  has  sat,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  190  members  have  had  the  great 
honour  of  moving  or  seconding  the  speech 
in  reply  to  His  Honour's  address. 

During  that  time  I  think  that  this  year, 
no  less  than  any  other,  we  are  indebted  to 
the  industry,  research  and  devotion  that  these 
men  put  into  their  work. 


Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  honour,  if  I  may,  of  welcoming  in  my 
own  speech  the  new  hon.  members  who  have 
come  to  this  House  since  we  last  met.  I 
am  confident  that  they  come  here  to  serve, 
as  do  we  all,  with  honour  and  in  the  interest 
of  all  of  their  constituents. 

I  would  also  like  to  welcome,  as  have 
others,  the  new  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer),  and  to  say  that  I  and  my 
colleagues  would  wish  him  well,  and  wish 
and  hope  that  he  will  have  faith  and  courage 
because  those  things  are  greatly  needed  in 
a  very  trying  position.  His  party,  the  Liberal 
party,  has  offered  great  service  and  tradition 
to  this  country,  and  he  follows  in  the  footsteps 
of  a  very  fine  man,  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver).  The  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South  is,  and  was,  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  speakers  that  this  country  has  pro- 
duced and  I  hope  that  we  will  hear  from 
him  on  many  occasions  to  come. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  also 
follows  in  the  footsteps  of  other  great  and 
honourable  leaders  of  his  own  party.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier,  for  example,  was  for  many 
years— I  think  over  25— a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  died  as  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  at  the  age  of  78.  Mr.  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  King,  who  was  32  years  as  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  22  years  as  a 
Prime  Minister,  retired  from  his  party 
leadership  at  the  age  of  74.  Sir  Ohver 
Mowat,  who  was  a  member  of  Parliament 
in  this  House  and  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  as  Prime  Minister  for  24  years,  retired 
at  the  age  of  77. 

Indeed  my  hon.  friend  from  Waterloo 
Nortli  follows  in  the  footsteps  of  great  tradi- 
tion. 

I  also  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may, 
just  before  making  reference  to  Hydro  mat- 
ters in  connection  with  which  I  have  risen, 
that  one  should  not  be  too  distressed— 
especially  to  the  new  hon.  members,  I  would 
want  to  say,  do  not  be  too  distressed— with 
the  comments  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  because  he  has  not 
a  good  word  to  say  about  any  man  or  any- 
thing. He  is  indeed,  however,  an  optimist, 
and  he  has  shared  his  generosity  and  opti- 
mism with  us  because,  despite  the  fact  that 
in  two  years  his  party  will  disappear,  he 
nevertheless  was  optimistic  enough  to  pub- 
lish his  own  obituary,  picture  and  all. 

The  party  he  represents  are  now  off  look- 
ing for  other  causes  and  other  people  to 
join  with  them,  not  knowing  the  name  of 
the  party  or  the  purpose  for  which  it  will 
stand,  and  I  would  only  suppose  that,  if  an 
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election  were  held  in  the  next  year  or  two, 
his  party,  nevertheless,  will  go  to  the  people 
and  ask  them  to  support  the  CCF  candidate. 
Yet  I  wonder  when  a  voter  supports  the  CCF 
candidate,  if  he  were  to  do  so  in  a  coming 
election,  what  that  CCF  candidate  will  rep- 
resent two  years  from  now.  Even  he  does 
not  know. 

However,  they  have  issued  their  pamphlets 
and  they  are  optimistic— the  difficulty  is  that 
they  do  not  yet  know  what  they  will  stand 
for  or  what  they  will  be  called.  They  seem 
to  have  neither  the  faith  to  live  nor  the 
courage  to  die. 

Now,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
the  very  great  honour  to  come  to  this  House 
to  make  some  reference  to  matters  pertaining 
to  Ontario  Hydro.  Each  year  since  1907, 
reports  have  been  presented  to  this  Legisla- 
ture by  representatives  of  the  government 
on  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario,  and  these  reports  have  varied,  year 
from  year,  as  have  the  men  who  spoke.  I 
have  read  them  all  back  to  1907  or  1908,  as 
well  as  many  other  typewritten  statements 
which  have  been  made  by  hon.  members  in 
this  House  in  relation  to  Hydro.  I  think, 
from  reading  them,  the  fact  that  impresses 
me  most  is  the  tremendous  growth  of  Hydro 
during  this  period. 

I  am  deeply  indebted  to  3  hon.  members 
in  this  House,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Connell);  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender);  and  the 
former  member  for  Grenville-Dundas  (Mr. 
Challies).  During  the  periods  that  these 
3  men  sat  on  the  Hydro  commission  as  the 
government's  representatives,  much  has  been 
accomplished. 

I  would  like,  just  in  commencing,  to  make 
some  special  tribute,  if  1  may,  to  the  work 
of  Mr.  George  Challies,  who  I  think,  outside 
of  Sir  Adam  Beck  himself,  and  as  a  layman, 
was  one  of  the  greatest  students  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  system.  I  am 
greatly  indebted  to  him  personally  for  the 
many  things  he  has  done  for  me,  and  for  his 
assistance,  and  for  the  many  hundreds  of 
pages  of  documents  which  he  has  donated 
to  me.  I  know  he  wanted  to  keep  them 
and  loved  them  dearly,  and  I  would  want  him 
to  know  that  I  appreciate  that  he  gave  them 
up  to  me  in  the  interest  of  the  commission. 

I  would  want  also  to  say  that  I  am  indebted 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
also  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  who 
have  been  more  than  helpful  in  assisting  me 
to  overcome  my  own  obvious  limitations. 


These  representatives,  as  I  have  said,  Mr. 
Speaker— and  there  have  been  13  of  them  in 
all  during  this  period— have  relied  some  on 
precedent,  some  not,  but  in  all  their  reports 
have  varied  in  a  way. 

If  I  may  today  I  would  like  to  depart  from 
tradition,  in  the  sense  that  I  do  not  intend 
to  follow  the  precedent  of  my  two  hon. 
predecessors. 

I  would  like,  if  I  may,  to  present  the 
Hydro  report  in  this  House  in  what  I  hope 
will  be  thought-digestible  portions. 

I  would  like  to  speak  today  for  a  few 
moments  with  reference  to  the  background 
of  Hydro;  on  a  later  occasion  during  the 
budget  speech  I  would  like  to  speak  on 
another  subject;  and  so,  as  the  opportunity 
presents  itself,  I  would  like  if  I  may  to 
cover  these  8  subjects  which  seem  to  me  to 
be  fundamental  to  any  understanding  of 
Hydro: 

1.  The  background  of  Hydro,  which  I  want 
to  talk  about  today. 

2.  The  rate  structure,  of  which  so  many 
men  speak  and  there  are  so  many  difficulties. 

3.  Hydro  finances. 

4.  The  future  of  hydro,  gas  and  energy. 

5.  Frequency. 

6.  Recent  and  future  construction  under- 
takings of  the  commission. 

7.  Municipal  distribution  of  gas. 

8.  Specific  issues  raised  by  the  Opposition, 
to  some  of  which  I  shall  refer  today. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  discuss  all  of 
these  and  cannot  discuss  even  perhaps  one  of 
them  adequately  within  the  reasonable 
bounds  of  time  available  to  any  hon.  member. 
But  I  would  today,  however,  like  to  make 
some  reference  to  this  one  subject,  the  back- 
ground of  Ontario  Hydro  about  which  an 
insufficient  number  of  hon.  people  in  this 
House,  and  people  in  this  province,  know 
enough.  I  would  break  it  down  into  these 
parts: 

Why  Hydro  was  developed,  how  was  it 
developed,  and  what  its  relationship  is  to 
this  Legislature. 

Many  unrealistic  statements  have  been 
made  in  connection  with  Hydro  and  the 
commission,  and  in  order  to  minimize  these 
perhaps  in  the  future,  I  hope,  if  I  may  tres- 
pass upon  the  time  of  this  House,  to  go 
into  the  background  of  Ontario  Hydro  and 
to  discuss  it,  because  it  is  fundamental  to 
an  understanding  of  any  of  the  issues  of 
Hydro. 
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To  give  hon.  members  some  indication,  in 
1957  in  Hansard,  on  page  632,  an  hon. 
member  in  this  House  stated: 

We  have  constantly  had  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  go  doM'n  to 
Hydro  and  sit  on  the  commission  as  our 
agents.  I  have  nothing  personal  against 
these  men  at  all,  but  I  suggest  they 
go  there  and  are  wooed  by  the  other  com- 
missioners and  come  back  and  tell  us  the 
Hydro  story  instead  of  going  to  Hydro  and 
telling  them  what  we  want  done. 

Now,  with  great  respect,  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  one  is  able  to  make  any  comment 
in  relation  to  what  this  House  should  want 
done,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  this  House 
should  have  some  understanding  of  the  exact 
relationship  of  this  House,  the  municipalities, 
and  the  commission,  and  in  order  to  do  that 
and— if  hon.  members  will  be  patient  with 
me  and  will  follow  me,  I  assure  them  that 
I  can  give  them  a  picture  of  Hydro  that  is 
unavailable  in  Hansard,  or  in  short  form  any- 
where else,  and  I  would  appreciate  their 
help. 

Electricity,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  province 
goes  back  to  1900.  At  that  time  there  were 
two  private  companies  developing  electricity 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  both  at  Niagara 
Falls.  Both  were  American  companies;  one 
was  called  the  Niagara  Power  Company  and 
the  other  was  called  the  Ontario  Power 
Company. 

And  soon  there  was  a  third  company  on 
the  scene  called  the  Electrical  Development 
Company,  in  which  Sir  William  MacKenzie 
and  Sir  Henry  Pellat,  both  of  Toronto,  were 
very  actively  engaged. 

With  these  two  United  States  controlled 
companies  and  the  Electrical  Development 
Company,  the  public  feared  in  this  province 
that  with  these  Toronto  interests  they  would 
obtain  some  predominance  and  that  the  small 
businessman  and  the  householder  would  suffer 
unless  some  control  was  assumed  over  the 
generation  and  distribution  of  power.  It  was 
felt  that  the  urban  population  throughout 
this  province  would  suffer  in  relation  to  that 
of  Toronto. 

At  first  there  was  a  demand  by  the  muni- 
cipalities that  power  be  transmitted  from 
Niagara  to  the  municipalities  and  then  the 
municipalities  would  own  their  own  systems 
at  the  end  to  distribute  the  power. 

Now,  this  is  a  conception,  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  relation  to  which  I  would  like  to  speak 
very  slowly,  because  it  is  the  basis  of  the 
misunderstanding  of  almost  everyone  who 
misunderstands  Hydro. 


The  demand  originally,  in  the  early  1900's, 
was  this— that  the  municipalities  would  join 
together  and,  as  joint  owners,  would  carry 
the  power  from  Niagara  to  their  own  muni- 
cipalities, and  once  it  reached  their  own 
municipalities,  each  municipality  would  own 
its  own  individual  municipal  system. 

It  was  not  at  this  stage  envisaged  that  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  would 
generate  power,  simply  that  it  would  trans- 
mit it  from  the  private  companies  at  Niagara 
to  the  municipalities  and  thence  to  the 
consumer. 

One  of  the  reasons,  as  I  said,  is  that  the 
private  interests  in  power  at  that  time  had 
given  the  public  much  uneasiness  because  of 
their  greed,  and  there  was  a  feeling  that  the 
municipahties  could  best  protect  their  own 
users  if  such  a  system  were  introduced. 

In  1899,  for  example,  the  city  of  Toronto 
apphed  to  generate  here  in  Toronto  and 
distribute  its  own  power  and  this  House 
turned  it  down.  In  1900  it  applied  again, 
and  in  1901  and  1902,  and  on  each  occasion 
it  was  turned  down. 

Finally  in  1902,  the  first  resolution  which 
I  am  able  to  find  dealing  with  power  in  this 
Legislature  is  one  which  was  presented  by 
a  Mr.  A.  Miscampbell,  a  godfather  I  believe, 
of  the  present  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost),  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Carscallen, 
and  this  is  how  it  read: 

In  all  future  agreements  made  between 
the  commissioners  of  Queen  Victoria 
Niagara  Falls  Park,  and  any  other  person 
or  persons,  power  shall  be  reserved  to  the 
provincial  government,  to  at  any  time  put 
a  stop  to  the  transmission  of  electricity  and 
pneumatic  power  beyond  the  Canadian 
boundary,  and  that,  in  the  opinion  of  this 
House,  the  waters  of  the  Niagara  River  and 
its  tributaries,  as  well  as  the  waters  of 
other  streams  where  necessary,  should  at 
the  earliest  moment  and,  subject  to  existing 
agreements,  be  utilized  directly  by  the 
provincial  government  in  order  that  the 
latter  may  generate  and  develop  electricity 
and  pneumatic  power  for  the  purposes  of 
light,  heat  and  power,  and  furnish  same  to 
the  municipalities  in  this  province  at  cost. 

That  resolution  presented  by  Mr.  Miscamp- 
bell was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  41  Liberals 
to  30  Conservatives  and  what  was  involved 
in  that  resolution  became  one  of  the  basic 
issues  in  the  election  of  1906. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Hydro  basically  developed 
from  the  originating  meeting  in  the  town  of 
Berlin,  now  Kitchener,  in  1902. 
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To  it  came  businessmen  from  Toronto, 
Guelph,  Preston,  Waterloo,  Hamilton  and 
Berlin,  and  their  purpose  was  to  secure  power 
that  was  being  generated  at  Niagara  Falls 
for  their  own  municipalities.  And  at  that  time 
they  passed  amongst  themselves  a  motion  to 
set  up  a  committee  to  prepare  and  plan  for 
such  an  eventuality,  and  they  were  to  call  a 
convention  of  municipal  councils— and  I  think 
this  is  essential  to  understand,  and  one  of 
the  fundamentals.  People  who  talk  about 
Hydro  often  wander  well  off  the  course. 

This  group  planned  a  convention  of  muni- 
cipal councils,  boards  of  trade  and  manu- 
facturers' associations  to  find  a  plan  or  a 
way  in  which  power  could  be  brought  from 
Niagara  to  the  municipalities. 

And  on  June  30,  1902,  this  committee  met 
again.  This  time  there  were  14  municipali- 
ties—I  shall  outline  them  to  hon.  members 
in  a  schedule  which  I  will  file  in  a  moment. 

But  the  interest  in  power  was  growing  now 
in  this  province. 

The  next  meeting  was  on  October  20,  1902, 
and  I  say  to  this  House  with  the  greatest  of 
respect— I  only  go  through  these  steps,  step  by 
step,  because  for  any  understanding  of  Hydro 
and  its  legislation  and  its  commission  and  the 
relationship  between  the  commission  and  this 
legislation  and  the  municipalities  we  must 
have  some  understanding  of  the  background. 

To  this  committee  in  1902  it  was  reported 
that  the  Ross  government  was  unlikely  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  a  publicly  owned 
distribution  system  of  electricity,  and  discour- 
aged as  the  committee  was,  it  decided  that 
it  would  send  Mr.  Detwiler  and  Mr.  Snider 
to  Niagara  to  negotiate  with  the  power  com- 
panies to  see  what  company  would  supply 
power  at  $15  per  hp.  to  these  municipalities. 

In  1902,  the  Ross  government  finally 
passed  legislation  permitting  the  municipali- 
ties to  get  together  to  create  a  municipally 
owned  Hydro  system,  but  I  think  this  is  the 
first  essential  point  that  one  must  understand. 
That  what  was  intended  was  this: 

That  the  municipalities  would  get  together 
and  they  would  own  the  system  from  Niagara 
Falls  to  their  own  municipality,  and  it  would 
not  be  owned  by  this  Legislature,  and  they 
would  then  also  own  their  own  individual 
systems  at  the  end  of  the  network. 

Now  that  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental 
jumping-off  points  of  misunderstanding  in 
relation  to  Hydro.  The  system  was  to  be 
owued  by  the  municipalities,  and  not  by  this 
Legislature.  One  must  not  overlook  that 
factor  because  it  is  impossible  to  forget  his- 
tory as  it  is,  to  wipe  it  from  the  pages 
of  time. 


Now  in  1903  there  were  a  number  of 
meetings.  Together  these  people  tried  to 
build  up  the  drive  to  develop  this  system, 
and  this  time  there  were  a  number  of  muni- 
cipalities which  met.  At  this  meeting  Sir 
Adam  Beck— he  was  then  Mr.  Adam  Beck- 
was  present  both  as  mayor  of  London  and 
as  a  member  of  this  Legislature.  This  is  the 
resolution  which  was  presented  at  this  time. 
It  is  short  but  it  is  interesting: 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  we  respectfully 
suggest  to  and  urge  upon  the  Ontario 
government  the  advisability  of  the  govern- 
ment building  and  operating  as  a  govern- 
ment work- 
Now,  let  hon.  members  note  that;  there  is 
the  first  difference. 

—a  line  for  the  transmission  of  electricity 
from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  towns  and  cities. 
And  the  municipalities  here  represented 
call  upon  their  representatives  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Ontario  to  urge  upon 
the  government  to  carry  out  this  resolution. 

Now,  hon.  members  can  see  a  new  element 
introduced  into  this.  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  interested  in  this  because 
we  are  both  interested  in  the  problems 
involved  in  the  background  of  this  matter. 
When  this  project  started  out,  it  was  intended 
that  the  municipalities  should  jointly  own 
the  transmission  lines  from  Niagara  Falls 
to  their  own  towns  and  the  municipalities 
individually  should  own  the  network  at  the 
end.  Now  they  are  getting  together  advo- 
cating that  the  government  should  own  from 
Niagara  Falls  to  the  municipalities,  and  the 
municipalities  should  own  the  network  at 
the  end. 

What  now  do  we  have?  We  have  a  system 
which  is  owned  entirely  by  the  municipalities, 
and  also  a  system  which  is  owned  partially 
by  the  municipalities  and  especially  by  the 
government.  Thereby  hangs  the  tale  of  the 
criticisms  of  so  many  people  who  enter  into 
the  subject  of  discussing  Hydro. 

The  fact  is,  neither  of  these  two  opposing 
conceptions  was  carried  out.  This  Legislature 
does  not  own  Ontario  Hydro  and  that  is  the 
first  fundamental  understanding  that  a  person 
must  reach.  Premier  Ross  in  Newmarket  in 
1903  said  this: 

We  are  willing  to  allow  municipalities, 

Toronto   and  the   rest,   to   develop  energy 

there  and  they  will  not  be  curtailed.    But 

Ontario   must   not   get   into   debt   because 

of  it. 

Now  we  are  starting  to  see  the  swing  back 
to  the  municipalities.  Niagara  power  can 
reach  only  a  small  portion  of  the  population 
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of  the  province  and  that  is  what  was  beheved 
—I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in  those 
days— that  power  could  never  go  beyond  the 
immediate  Niagara  area.  Most  men  believed 
Niagara  power  could  reach  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  population  of  the  province. 
Premier  Ross  continued: 

All  and  any  municipality  desiring  to  go 
into  the  business  of  developing  electrical 
power  may  do  so,  but  the  government  will 
not  involve  this  province  in  debt  unless 
for  the  substantial  benefit  of  all. 

Mr.  Ross,  in  short,  was  throwing  the  ball 
back— I  think  it  was  Sir  George  Ross— in 
efiPect  to  the  municipalities.  He  said  in  effect 
■"We  will  give  you  the  legislation  to  own 
the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  System, 
but  we  will  not  put  up  any  money  for  it." 

In  1903,  the  Ross  government  passed  an 
Act  intituled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
•construction  of  municipal  power  works  and 
the  transmission,  distribution  and  supply  of 
electrical  and  other  power  energy." 

This,  then,  gave  the  municipalities  the 
right  to  combine  to  build  a  system  to  carry 
power  from  Niagara  Falls  to  their  own  muni- 
cipalities. It  gave  them  the  right  to  acquire 
and  construct;  it  allowed  them  also  to  set 
up  a  commission  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  plan.  Also,  the  legislation  provided 
that  if  the  committee  came  back  with  a 
favourable  report,  and  it  was  then  put  to  tlie 
municipalities,  if  each  one  of  them  voted  on 
it,  then  those  municipalities  could  join  the 
system  and  join  in  owning  the  system  from 
Niagara  Falls  to  the  municipality. 

So  this  committee  started  out  to  study  this 
matter.  It  had  the  power  to  go  ahead  which 
it  started  to  do,  but  the  goverrmient  had  no 
obligation  whatsoever,  financial  or  otherwise, 
in  this  system.  The  commission  started  by 
calling  itself  the  Ontario  Power  Commission 
and  started  its  study. 

However,  in  the  meantime,  the  election  of 
1905  came  along  and  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment was  defeated  69  out  of  76  seats.  Mr. 
Whitney  refused  to  ratify  the  Ross  govern- 
ment deal.  He  would  grant  no  more  fran- 
chises then  until  the  whole  field  had  been 
studied,  and  in  1905,  in  the  summer,  the 
Whitney  government  appointed  its  own  com- 
mission—a government  commission— to  study 
what  should  be  done  and  how  power  should 
be  brought  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the  muni- 
cipalities. 

Mr.  Beck  was  the  one  who  felt  that  this 
Legislature  and  the  government  must  act 
as  the  banker  for  the  municipalities,  that 
they  would  have  enough  to  do  to  build  their 


owrj  municipal  systems  without  also  financing 
the  transmission  lines  and  generating  stations 
at  Niagara  Falls  and  elsewhere  between  Nia- 
gara Falls  and  the  municipaUties.  But  they 
were  to  be  owned  by  the  municipalities 
and  the  money  was  to  be  advanced  or  loaned 
by  this  Legislature  and  repaid. 

Mr.  Beck  knew  that  the  municipalities  in 
effect  would  have  enough  to  do  to  build  their 
own  local  systems  without  also  paying  for 
the  main  system  immediately. 

The  commission  recommended  that  the 
municipalities  therefore  join  together.  This 
is  the  basis  of  The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  Act  today.  This  is  the 
basis  of  it— that  the  municipalities  join  together 
with  the  commission  in  the  construction  of 
generating  stations,  transmission  lines,  and 
like  equipment  to  bring  power  to  their  own 
municipalities— no  ownership  in  this  House, 
no  ownership  in  this  government. 

There  are  qualifications  in  relation  to 
northern  Ontario  which  I  will  come  to  in 
a  moment. 

It  was  decided  that  7  municipalities  would 
start  with  60,000  hp.  from  Niagara  Falls; 
but  if  there  were  more  than  7,  they  would 
start  with  100,000  hp. 

The  commission  declared— and  I  would  just 
like  to  repeat  this,  because  this  is  a  phrase 
which  is  often  used— that: 

Thus  operated  as  a  purely  business 
institution,  and  absolutely  divorced  from 
politics,  your  commissioners  have  every 
confidence  that  the  future  of  the  enter- 
prise will  prove  increasingly  successful. 

Immediately,  and  this  is  the  last  time  I 
will  say  this,  we  see  the  conflict.  There  are 
3  plans  now  before  the  people;  two  are,  in 
effect: 

1.  The  generation  shall  be  carried  on,  and 
the  transmission  by  the  province,  up  to  the 
border  of  the  municipalities,  and  it  will  be 
owned  by  the  province.  When  the  system 
gets  to  the  border  of  the  municipality,  the 
municipality  will  own  it  from  there  on.  This 
is,  then,  plan  No.  1. 

2.  The  municipalities  should  pay  for  the 
generation  and  the  transmission  as  well  as 
own  their  systems.  They  would  own  the 
transmission  system  co-operatively.  That  is 
plan  No.  2. 

Now,  what  exactly  then  did  transpire  from 
that?  Mr.  Whitney  himself,  who  was  then 
Prime  Minister,  favoured  public  ownership. 
After  the  election  he  said  this: 

The  water  power  at  Niagara  should  be 

as  free  as  the  air  and  more  than  that,  I 
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say  on  behalf  of  the  government  that  the 
water  powers  all  over  the  country  should 
not  in  future  be  made  the  sport  and  prey 
of  capitalists,  and  shall  not  be  treated  as 
anything  else  but  a  valuable  asset  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  whose  trustees  the 
government  of  these  people  are. 

But  there  were  difficulties,  great  difficulties, 
in  the  municipalities  owning  this  whole 
system.  Yet  these  were  not  difficulties  which 
could  not  be  overcome. 

In  1906,  soon  after  these  general  state- 
ments had  been  made,  before  the  legislation 
was  actually  passed,  a  resolution  was  pre- 
sented in  this  very  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
these  exact  words,  and  1,500  people  crammed 
in  around  here  after  marching  from  the  city 
hall  in  Toronto.  This  is  what  it  said,  the 
delegation  was  led  at  that  time  by  Adam 
Beck: 

That  the  municipalities  now  present— 

These  were  municipal  officials,  reeves  and 
mayors,  councillors  and  the  like,  and  that  is 
why  I  say  to  every  hon.  person  in  this  House, 
when  he  is  talking  of  Hydro,  let  him  remem- 
ber who  are  the  people  who,  in  effect,  own 
the  system,  upon  whose  reputation  he  reflects. 
This  is  tlie  quote: 

That  the  municipalities  now  present 
and  represented  in  the  city  hall,  Toronto, 
having  an  urban  and  rural  population  of 
over  a  million  people,  respectfully  urge 
upon  the  governor  and  council  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  the  necessity  of  safe- 
guarding the  people's  interest  by  operating 
or  by  originating,  as  a  government  measure, 
legislation  enabling  the  governor  in  council 
to  appoint  a  permanent  provincial  commis- 
sion with  power  to  take,  where  considered 
by  it  advisable,  the  following  action: 

The  construction,  purchase  or  appropria- 
tion of  works  for  the  generation,  trans- 
mission, or  distribution  of  electrical  power 
and  light. 

To  arrange  with  any  existing  developing 
company  or  companies  for  power  at  a 
reasonable  price,  so  as  to  be  transmitted 
and  sold  by  the  government  to  municipaU- 
ties  or  otherwise,  also  to  vest  in  it  the 
powers  necessary  to  enable  it  to  regulate 
the  price  at  which  electricity  should  be 
sold  to  all  and  every  consumer  whether 
municipal,  corporative  or  private. 

Now,  hon.  members  can  instantly  see  the 
pendulum  has  now  swung  back  again.  We 
swung  away  over  to  the  municipalities  ovraing 
the  whole  kit  and  caboodle,  and  now  the 
municipalities  have  come  here  in  this  Legis- 


lature and  have  said:  "We  want  the  govern- 
ment to  build  the  system  up  to  the  edge  of 
our  boundaries  and  we  will  carry  it  on  from 
there." 

Really  it  is  no  wonder,  when  we  consider 
the  past  history  of  Hydro,  the  number  of 
remarks  which  have  been  made,  and  how 
misleading  they  are  when  this  conflict  itself 
is  so  obviously  present  and  there  is  still 
much  confused  thinking  about  it. 

In  1906,  an  Act  was  finally  passed— and 
hon.  members  can  now  relax,  I  am  almost 
finished  with  the  history  of  this  problem. 
In  1906,  an  Act  was  passed,  "An  Act  to 
provide  for  tlie  transmission  of  electrical 
power  to  municipalities,"  and  a  commission 
was  established.  The  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario. 

In  1907,  19  municipalities  passed  by-laws 
and  approved  them,  so  that  they  might  enter 
into  contracts  with  the  commission,  and  I 
have  tabled  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House, 
who  will  hand  it  to  the  Hansard  represen- 
tative, a  series  of  tables.  In  the  first  table  I 
set  out  the  19  municipalities  which  are  a 
party  to  that  arrangement,  and  which  passed 
by-laws  at  that  time. 

The  first  contract  was  entered  into  in  May, 
1908,  on  behalf  of  14  municipalities,  and 
there  is  where  we  find  the  heart  of  the 
Hydro  organization  for  the  purchase  of 
26,235,000  hp.  by  the  commission  on  behalf 
of  the  municipalities  at  25  cycle. 

The  arrangement  was  that  the  commission, 
and  hon.  members  can  see  this  in  the  Act 
and  in  the  contracts,  the  commission  and 
the  co-operating  municipalities  agreed  to 
build  the  system  and  to  own  the  system— 
not  to  be  owned  by  this  Legislature,  but  to 
be  owned  by  the  municipalities  in  southern 
Ontario,  and  it  makes  a  rather  fundamental 
difference  as  to  the  attitude  that  we  strike 
in  connection  with  the  municipalities  and 
this   Legislature. 

The  essence  of  Hydro,  as  enacted  in  1906, 
to  put  it  in  a  nutshell,  is  this: 

1.  There  was  a  commission  appointed  by 
The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  to 
build  and  operate  generating  and  trans- 
mission stations  to  be  owned  by  the  muni- 
cipalities and  since  then— and  this  is  a  fact 
which  is  misunderstood  by  so  many  people- 
since  then  and  every  year  since  the  system 
commenced,  every  year,  the  difference 
between  the  total  debt  and  the  total  asset, 
which  is  on  the  credit  side  of  the  system,  is 
divided  up  amongst  those  municipalities  and 
credited  to  those  municipalities  as  the  ovvTiers 
of  the  system,  as  their  equity  in  the  system. 
They  are,  in  the  parlance  of  the  day,   the 
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common  shareholders  of  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission. 

2.  The  commission  was  to  generate  and 
transmit  this  power  to  the  municipalities,  and 
the  municipalities  would  own  this  system 
jointly  as  a  co-operative  efiFort,  and  they 
would  all  individually  own  their  own  systems 
at  the  end  of  the  transmission  line. 

3.  The  commission  was  established  as  a 
trustee.  The  commission  was  not  owned  and 
is  not  owned  by  this  Legislature.  The  com- 
mission is  not  and  was  not  owned  by  the 
municipalities.  It  is  a  trustee  for  the  muni- 
cipalities and  for  this  Legislature  in  a  way 
that  I  shall  indicate  in  a  moment. 

4.  The  Legislature  was  to  lend  money  as 
needed  to  this  commission,  and  up  to  1934 
this  Legislature  had  loaned  $207  million  to 
the  commission  to  help  build  this  line  between 
Niagara  Falls  and  the  municipalities.  And 
since  that  time  all  but  $45  million  has  been 
repaid  by  the  system  to  this  Legislature. 

After  1934,  Hydro  borrowed  in  its  own 
name,  and  it  issued  debentures  to  the  public, 
who  bought  the  debentures  which  were 
guaranteed  by  the  province.  Also  the  prov- 
ince has  borrowed  money  on  behalf  of  Hydro 
in  the  state  of  New  York  in  the  amount  of 
approximately  $375  million. 

Basically,  because  of  the  money  market 
problems,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  borrow 
money  in  Canada,  and  on  occasion  it  has 
been  necessary  to  go  to  the  United  States, 
and  the  best  way  of  arranging  such  borrow- 
ings in  the  United  States  was  for  the  govern- 
ment to  borrow  the  money,  hand  the  money 
over  to  the  Hydro,  and  have  the  Hydro  give 
back  bonds  to  tlie  government,  which  it  does. 

Nevertheless,  this  $45  million  which  has 
not  been  repaid  is  part  of  the  Legislature's 
direct  debt,  and  the  $375  million  we  borrowed 
in  the  state  of  New  York  is  part  of  its  direct 
debt,  and  it  therefore  has  a  direct  interest 
in  it. 

If  hon.  members  will  look  at  schedule 
No.  2,  which  will  be  in  Hansard,  they  will 
find  the  advances  which  have  been  made  to 
Hydro,  the  repayments,  and  the  borrowings 
which  this  province  has  made  in  its  own 
name,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  as  well  as 
the  repayments. 

5.  I  said  there  were  5  basic  points— 5  nuts 
in  this  shell.  The  fifth  was  that  the  govern- 
ment, this  Legislature,  reserved  to  itself— 
actually  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  coun- 
cil and  not  to  this  Legislature— very  wide 
powers  to  oversee  certain  activities  of  the 
commission  in  connection  with  a  number  of 
items  which  I  will  cover  in  a  moment. 


As  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  had 
an  obligation  to  oversee  this  commission,  so 
the  commission  had  an  obligation  to  oversee 
the  operations  of  the  municipalities. 

In  schedule  No.  3,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I 
have  tabled,  you  will  see  the  original  14 
municipalities  which  comprised  Ontario 
Hydro,  how  much  power  they  bought,  and 
how  much  money  they  put  up  to  get  this 
system  going. 

Now  immediately  this  commission  called 
for  tenders  to  see  who  would  supply  power, 
and  the  Ontario  Power  Company  was  the 
successful  bidder.  At  Niagara  it  agreed  to 
supply  100,000  hp.  at  the  prices  which  are 
set  out  in  schedule  No.  4,  which  I  tabling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  there  are  not  19  or  14 
mimicipalities  which  own  this  system,  there 
are  instead  333  municipalities.  I  set  them  all 
out  in  schedule  No.  5  which  I  am  tabling 
also. 

Now  I  would  like  to  speak  of  an  aspect  of 
tliis  municipal  ownership  which  many  persons 
are  apparently  not  aware  of,  and  should  be 
aware  of  it.  In  February,  1912,  an  organiz- 
ation was  established  called  the  OMEA,  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Electrical  Association.  It 
was  composed  of  a  delegation  of  all  the 
municipal  councils.  The  objects  of  OMEA 
I  am  tabling  as  schedule  No.  6.  OMEA  are 
the  representatives  of  the  owners  of  Ontario 
Hydro. 

On  behalf  of  this  government,  I  can  say, 
to  the  Ontario  Municipal  Electrical  Associ- 
ation and  to  all  the  municipalities:  The 
government  is  not  prepared  to  forget  or 
minimize  the  obligations  between  the  muni- 
cipalities or  the  association  and  this  govern- 
ment. We  will  see  that  your  position  be  not 
altered.  We  are  interested  and  determined 
to  preserve  the  successful  partnership  which 
has  existed  now  for  53  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  necessity  I  had 
intended,  and  I  have  been  some  time  longer 
than  I  had  planned,  to  leave  out  a  great  deal 
of  the  early  history  of  Ontario  Hydro,  and  I 
have  been  able  only  to  take  it  up  to  about 
1910.  But  during  that  period  I  had  hoped 
that  I  could  say  enough  to  establish  some  of 
the  original  conflicts  which  led  to  its  creation, 
and  attempt  in  some  small  way  to  give  some 
indication  of  what  actually  was  the  develop- 
ment of  these  conflicts.  I  wished  to  do  this 
not  so  that  I  could  deprecate  anyone's 
arrangements  in  this  connection,  but  so  that 
this  House  could  see  some  of  the  prejudices 
which  it  has  inherited,  so  that  the  municipali- 
ties could  also,  and  so  that  they  could  look 
to  one  another  and  understand  their  respec- 
tive interests. 
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Now,  before  concluding  this  subject,  it 
is  essential,  however,  to  mention  several 
other  aspects.  Many  people  do  not  seem  to 
understand  that  Ontario,  as  far  as  Hydro  is 
concerned,  is  divided  into  two  sections  called 
southern  Ontario  and  northern  Ontario.  And 
I  have  set  out  in  schedules  A  and  B,  which 
I  am  tabling  also,  a  map  of  Ontario  showing 
where  this  line  runs  dividing  the  two.  The 
dividing  line  is  ratlier  essential. 

The  dividing  line  runs  just  south  of  Britt 
on  Georgian  Bay  to  a  point  just  south  of 
Mattawa  on  the  Ottawa  River.  Now,  the 
reason  it  is  rather  important  is  this: 

In  southern  Ontario,  south  of  tliat  line, 
Ontario  Hydro  is  owned  by  the  municipalities; 
north  of  that  line  it  is  owned  by  this  govern- 
ment and  8  municipalities.  And  in  southern 
Ontario  it  is  333  municipalities  roughly,  or 
those  of  them  set  forth  in  schedule  No.  5 
lying  in  southern  Ontario,  who  own  the 
system,  and  who  have  nearly  $200  million  of 
equity  in  the  system. 

And  in  northern  Ontario  it  is  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  8  municipalities  who  own  the 
equity  in  the  system,  and  I  again  remind 
hon.  members  that  the  equity  is  the  diflFer- 
ence  between  the  debt  and  the  value  of  the 
assets. 

The  municipalities  in  northern  Ontario  I 
have  set  out  in  schedule  No.  8.  There  are  8 
of  them. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  concluding 
this  aspect  of  this  matter  I  think  it  fair  to 
say  this,  that  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission is  a  trustee  in  southern  Ontario  for 
333  municipalities  and  rural  Ontario,  and  in 
northern  Ontario  it  is  the  trustee  for  this 
province  and  8  municipalities.  That  is  why 
it  is  of  some  great  importance  to  understand 
both  the  dividing  line  and  the  way  these 
accounts  are  established. 

Now  I  just  want  to  say  this  in  conclusion, 
in  this  respect:  In  my  humble  opinion  there 
are  10  reasons  why  this  Legislature  has  a  very 
legitimate  interest  in  Ontario  Hydro  and  the 
commission,  and  I  would  like  to  list  them 
if  only  for  the  record. 

1.  Electricity  in  this  province  is  a  mono- 
poly, and  no  government  can  stand  idly  by 
while  any  monopoly,  particularly  one  as 
essential  as  electricity,  be  allowed  to  operate 
one  way  or  another  without  some  form  of 
government  supervision. 

2.  The  province  is  a  creditor  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  to  the  extent  of 
$45  million— as  I  have  pointed  out  to  hon. 
members. 


3.  It  has  borrowed  as  its  direct  debt  $375 
million  in  the  state  of  New  York,  even  though 
it  does  hold  debentures  against  this. 

4.  The  province  has  guaranteed  about- 
$1,500  million  worth  of  Hydro  debentures  and 
it  logically  has  an  interest  in  them. 

5.  The  province  owns  the  equity  or  part 
of  it,  or  the  large  part  of  it,  in  northern 
Ontario.  The  province  is  the  owner  in  effect 
as  the  municipalities  are  in  southern  Ontario. 

6.  It  has  a  responsibility  for  rural  Ontario 
whether  in  northern  or  southern  Ontario. 

7.  It  must  have  some  consideration  for 
the  future  borrowing  of  every  public  organi- 
zation directly  or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  government.  Otherwise  one  of  the  great 
problems  is  that,  unless  these  borrowings  in 
the  future  are  meshed,  it  may  well  be  that 
some  may  have  to  do  without  while  others 
have  enough,  and  that  is  a  very  important 
aspect. 

Hydro  has  in  its  mind  borrowing  in  the 
next  20  years  in  the  neighbourhod  of  $5  bil- 
lion—while the  water  resources  commission, 
The  Departnient  of  Education  and  The 
Department  of  Highways  by  my  estimate— 
and  I  do  not  commit  the  government  to  this, 
but  from  the  things  that  I  have  read  it  would 
appear  to  me  as  if  they  may  run  in  tlie 
neighbourhod  of  $7  billion  to  $8  billion  by 
1980;  the  province  itself  and  the  municipali- 
ties, between  them,  somewhere  between  $8 
billion  and  $10  billion  and  this  total  can 
run  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $23  billion  in 
20  years. 

And  it  is  essential  that,  whatever  borrow- 
ing is  undertaken,  it  be  undertaken  for  the 
economical  and  legitimate  interests  of  all  of 
these  emanations  of  the  Crown,  for  they  are 
emanations  of  the  Crown  even  if  not  of  the 
Legislature. 

These  borrowings  are  nearly  twice  the 
national  debt  of  this  country,  and  over  20 
years  it  amounts  to  a  very  great  deal  of 
money.  We  are  borrowing  when  we  need  to 
and  where  it  is  wisest  and  most  economical 
to  do  so,  such  as  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

I  would  not  want  this  House  to  conclude 
that  the  people  who  buy  debentures  in  the 
city  of  New  York  are  the  public,  they  are 
institutions,  and  it  is  logical  that  there  is 
some  saturation  point  so  far  as  their  borrow- 
ings are  concerned,  and  so  is  it  also  in  this 
country. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  debt  as  if  debt 
were  something  that  we  should  not  get  into. 
There  is  quite  another  aspect  of  debt,  and 
that  is  to  find  a  fellow  to  borrow  the  money 
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from,  and  that  is  an  essential  thing  which  this 
House  should  not  overlook.  So  I  respectfully 
suggest  to  this  House  that  all  of  us  give 
great  consideration  to  this  relationship  in  the 
Hydro  system— that  it  is  an  important  thing 
to  remember  where  this  money  is  to  come 
from  in  the  future  for  all  of  these  emana- 
tions. 

I  say  this  because  nothing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
grows  on  trees,  not  on  fruit  trees  anyhow, 
but  fruit. 

We  must  orient  our  borrowings  and  we 
must  co-ordinate  them  in  this  province, 
and  we  have  great  confidence  that  this  can 
be  done.  But  it  must  be  done  with  common 
sense  and  leadership. 

Now,  I  have  given  7  reasons  why  I  felt  this 
Legislature  has  a  logical  interest  in  Hydro, 
and  there  is  an  eighth. 

8.  The  Act  gave  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  council  a  duty  to  control  a  number  of 
activities  of  Hydro:  (1)  the  appointment  of 
the  commission;  (2)  the  appointment  of  its 
auditor;  (3)  the  power  contract  it  enters  into 
with  the  municipalities;  (4)  the  purchase  of 
private  power  companies;  (5)  the  expropria- 
tion of  land;  (6)  floodings  and  water  diver- 
sion; (7)  approval  of  the  loans  that  Hydro 
makes,  and,    (8)    new  power  developments. 

Now  these  are  just  8  powers  that  are 
reserved  by  that  original  Act  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  council,  and  quite  logic- 
ally the  government  has  a  great  interest  in 
the  activities  of  the  commission. 

9.  This  Legislature  has  advanced  $112 
million  to  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  for  the  extension  of  rural  hydro, 
one  of  the  most  fundamental  and  desirable 
advancements  we  have  made.  But  never- 
theless there  is  that  money,  and  there  is  that 
trust,  to  see  that  it  is  appropriated  as  it 
should  be. 

Now  all  of  these  things  to  my  mind— these 
9— come  readily  to  mind,  but  I  think  there  is 
a  tenth,  and  that  is  that  the  pubUc  truthfully 
looks  at  this  Legislature  as  the  factual  reposi- 
tory for  responsibility  of  all  public  acts,  and 
that  includes  Hydro,  because  if  Hydro  was  to 
be  mishandled  it  could  topple  any  govern- 
ment. 

The  people  do  not  really  care  about  tech- 
nicalities; they  are  interested  in  the  direct 
responsibihty  and  they  will  not  be  looking 
to  the  municipalities  or  the  commission,  they 
will  be  looking  to  this  Legislature  which  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  public  welfare 
of  all  our  people. 


Now  it  would  be  quite  unfair  to  say  this 
without  also  pointing  out  the  reasons  why  the 
municipahties  have  a  very  legitimate  interest 
in  the  system. 

1.  They  own  it  and  the  difference  between 
the  assets  and  the  liability  represents  their 
equity.  If  we  look  at  the  financial  state- 
ments, we  will  find  that  they  have  been 
credited  ever  since  Hydro  commenced  in 
exactly  that  way.  They  are  the  true  legal 
owners  of  an  equity  of  about  $200  million. 

2.  There  is  the  Ontario  Municipal  Elec- 
trical Association  which  represents  the  muni- 
cipal owners  for  whom  this  government— and 
I  am  confident  all  governments— must  have 
fundamental  respect,  because  they  are  the 
representatives  of  the  owners. 

3.  The  municipalities  have  assets  now  in 
their  own  systems  of  $510  million,  and  have 
ploughed  back  nearly  $225  million  into  the 
development  of  these. 

4.  Every  cent  that  the  commission  spends 
is  vital  to  the  municipalities,  because  if  they 
spend  it  unwisely  they  are  inefficient  or 
uneconomical;  therefore  up  goes  the  cost  of 
power  and  as  it  goes  up  so  does  the  muni- 
cipal cost  of  power  and  the  rates  they  must 
charge,  and  they  lose  customers  to  other 
companies  such  as  the  gas  companies,  which 
are  prepared  to  supply  sources  of  energy. 

5.  The  reason  the  municipalities  have  a 
great  reason  to  be  interested  is  they  are  the 
customer  of  the  whole  system— they  buy  almost 
all  the  power  that  it  generates,  except  some 
sent  to  rural  Ontario  and  some  sent  directly 
to  some  industries.  But  they  are  the  customer 
and  they  have  a  vital  interest. 

There  are  other  reasons,  quite  naturally, 
but  those  5,  it  seems  to  me,  are  the  funda- 
mental ones. 

Lastly  I  want  to  make  some  brief  mention 
of  the  commission  itself.  It  is  easier  to  say 
perhaps  what  it  is  not. 

It  is  not  an  employment  agency.  It  is  not 
a  patronage  machine.  It  is  not  a  slave  to  this 
Legislature  or  to  any  municipality.  It  is  a 
trustee.  It  is  not  untrained  in  its  own  affairs. 
It  is  a  world  expert  in  the  field  of  engineer- 
ing and  in  the  field  of  electricity.  It  is  a 
balance  between  the  municipalities  and  this 
Legislature.  It  is  a  trustee  to  bring  electricity 
at  cost,  and  to  aid  the  greatest  number  of 
people  possible.  It  is  highly  specialized  with 
the  finest  engineering  brains  in  the  world- 
experts  in  energy,  electricity,  nuclear  and 
thermal  development,  they  are  not  necessarily 
experts  in  political  science. 

Most  municipalities  and  this  Legislature 
have  a  very  great  interest  in  Hydro,  but  let 
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us  have  some  understanding,  Mr.  Speaker, 
some  mutual  respect.  Not  one  of  sending 
people  down  to  Hydro  to  tell  them  what  we 
want  done.  This  is  a  matter  of  both  sides 
understanding  the  position,  the  relevant 
responsibilities  of  the  other. 

When  people  talk  about  keeping  politics 
out  of  Hydro,  I  really  do  not  know  what 
they  mean  by  the  word  "politics,"  because 
politics  means  statecraft  and  without  state- 
craft we  have  anarchy,  and  if  that  is  what 
they  mean  then  it  is  unfortunate. 

If  tliey  mean  patronage  that  is  fine,  but 
if  they  are  talking  about  the  interest,  the 
legitimate  interest— political,  sociological  and 
economic— of  the  municipalities  or  this  Legis- 
lature, then  they  are  untutored  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word,  and  I  urge  everyone  who 
talks  on  this  subject  about  politics  in  Hydro 
to  have  some  understanding  of  the  definition 
of  the  word. 

The  old  wars  are  over,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
dead  by  now  should  be  buried,  the  past  has 
been  spent  and  it  is  time,  I  think,  to  unite 
in  this  House  with  the  municipalities  in 
realizing  that  our  great  challenge  is  in  the 
future,  and  that  we  cannot  remedy  1959 
problems  with  1909  prejudices. 

I  urge  everyone,  everyone  who  speaks  on 
Hydro  to  come  down  to  see  us,  or  to  take  an 
interest  in  it,  because  there  has  been  much 
said  on  the  subject. 

I  would  just  say  this  in  conclusion,  on  this 
aspect  on  the  history  of  Hydro,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Disraeli  said: 

Change  is  inevitable.  In  a  progressive 
country,  change  is  constant  and  all  power 
is  a  trust.  We  are  accountable  for  its 
exercise.  For  the  people  all  springs  and 
for  all  must  exist. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  constitutes  at  this 
time  the  portion  of  my  report  dealing  with 
the  background  of  Hydro,  and  I  have  de- 
parted, perhaps,  from  tradition.  I  hope  I  will 
be  excused  but  I  hope  what  I  have  said  will 
have  some  meaning  to  those  hon.  members 
who  have  heard  it. 

I  want  now  to  turn  for  a  few  moments  to 
some  very  serious  charges  made  on  December 
8,  1958,  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  the  night  of  the 
great  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  shall  read  the  state- 
ment that  my  hon.  friend  has  made,  and  I 
shall  comment  on  it  as  I  go. 

•  Furthermore,  if  my  hon.  friend  will  send 


out  for  a  copy  of  his  statement,  he  will  be 
able  to  follow  me  also. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  have  no  copy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  send  it  to  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  will  you  please? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  he 
starts,  is  he  going  to  refer  to  what  I  said, 
or  something  else? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  going  to  refer 
to  my  hon.  friend's  press  release  which  he 
read  on  December  8. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  have 
to  warn  my  hon.  friend  I  will  have  to  take 
objection  when  he  comes  to  the  pertinent 
portions.  I  did  not  read  that  portion  of  the 
speech  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  press  release,  as  my  hon. 
friend  knows  very  well,  was  introduced  with 
this  statement— this  is  background  material 
that  the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  may 
or  may  not  use.  There  was  much  material 
in  the  press  release  that  was  not  used.  It 
was  background  material  that  could  or  could 
not  be  used— some  of  it  I  used,  some  of  it 
I  did  not.    But  to   come  into   this  House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  did  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  mean  it? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  portions  that  I  used 
as  stated  are  certainly  the  subject  of  legitimate 
debate,  yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  the  hon.  Minister  proceed, 
but  I  certainly  take  objection— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now  then,  dealing 
with  my  hon.  friend's  remarks,  I  did  not  reply 
to  what  my  hon.  friend  said  until  now 
because,  quite  frankly,  I  felt  that  this  was 
the  place  for  my  hon.  friend  to  raise  his 
charges  and  this,  it  seemed  to  me,  was  the 
place  where  I  would  answer  him. 

Now,  I  would  say  this  with  all  sincerity  to 
the  press— that  the  press  gave  my  hon.  friend 
a  great  deal  of  coverage  in  relation  to  these 
charges,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will  give 
me  as  fundamental  an  opportunity  to  reply 
to  them  as  they  gave  to  him. 

Now  I  would  say  also  to  my  hon.  friend— 
these  are  the  statements  which  my  hon.  friend 
made  and  he  did  not  leave  out  any  of  these 
statements;  there  were  other  portions  of  his 
press  release  in  relation  to  education  or  Uquor 
which  my  hon.  friend  may  not  have  referred 
to,  certainly  not  all  of  those  aspects  were 
referred  to. 
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,    My  hon.  friend  said: 

Hydro  depends  on  the  government  for 
financing  in  that  the  people  guarantee  all 
the  bonds  it  issues. 

This  is  utterly  untrue.  Hydro  does  not 
depend  upon  the  government  for  financing. 
It  could  finance  its  own  debentures,  but  it 
would  very  likely  have  to  pay  a  higher 
interest  rate. 

Now  I  would  be  interested  also  in  drawing 
to  the  House's  attention  that  my  hon.  friend 
said,  in  1957,  page  632  of  Hansard: 

I  suggested  that  Hydro  had  grown  to  a 
point  where  it  could  divorce  itself  from  any 
financial  assistance  from  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment, that  it  was  in  a  position  to  under- 
write and  finance  its  own  debentures  and 
pay  for  them.  I  repeat  that  now.  Surely 
this  institution,  which  is  grown  up  to  a 
point  where  we  are  committed  to  the  extent 
of  $1,400  milHon  more  than  all  our  other 
contingent  liabilities  together,  should  be 
sufficiently  strong  at  this  time  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet. 

Now  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend— Hydro 
is  quite  strong  enough  to  stand  on  its  own  two 
feet,  but  it  would  have  to  borrow  money  at 
rates  of  interest  considerably  higher  than  it  is 
borrowing  at  now,  which  would  be  reflected 
in  the  cost  of  power.  I  wonder  whether  my 
hon.  friend  would  really  want  that  to  be  so. 

And  one  of  the  reasons  I  would  draw  to 
my  hon.  friend's  attention,  why  we  have 
to  guarantee  Hydro  debentures,  is  because 
of  that  escapade  that  his  party  had  during  the 
1930's  of  cancelling  Hydro  contracts  right 
and  left.  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend- 
before  he  starts  talking  about  whether  this 
organization  should  not  be  able  to  borrow 
money  on  its  own,  and  that  it  can  borrow 
money  on  its  own— would  not  my  hon.  friend 
be  wise  to  talk  to  the  people  who  lend  the 
money  and  see  what  they  say?  I  suggest 
this  because  they  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Some  of  them  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now  in  relation  to  the 
second  aspect  of  my  hon.  friend's  remarks- 
he  indicated  by  going  on,  that: 

In    spite    of    this    there    is    little    or    no 

control   over   the   policy   in    administration 

by  elected  representatives. 

This,  to  my  mind,  shows  the  clearest  lack 
of  understanding  of  what  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electrical  Power  System  is.  I  pointed  out  to 
my  hon.  friend  that  Ontario  Hydro  is  owned 
by  the  municipalities  but,  in  addition  to  that, 


this  Legislature  has  extensive  responsibilities 
or  ,in  any  event,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  council  has. 

I  have  made  reference  to  some  of  them. 
I  pointed  out  that  there  is  a  report  by  the 
government  representatives  of  this  House, 
of  which  I  am  the  present  incumbent,  and 
I  will  continue  to  report  during  the  sittings 
of  this  House. 

My  hon.  friends  are  entitled  to  ask  ques- 
tions which  arise  therefrom  at  the  end,  and 
I  am  happy  to  answer  those  that  I  can. 

There  is  a  committee  on  commissions, 
which  my  hon.  friend  refers  to  in  a  moment, 
and  I  will  come  to  it.  There  are  orders  in 
council  to  approve  expropriation;  there  are 
orders  in  council  to  appoint  auditors;  there 
are  orders  in  council  to  approve  the  loans  that 
Hydro  makes.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
council  controls  the  appointment  of  the  com- 
mission itself,  and  as  Adam  Beck  said:  "If 
you  don't  Uke  what  we  are  doing,  you  can 
fire  us." 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  controls 
the  purchases  of  companies,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  power  projects. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  controls 
the  power  contracts  and  the  flooding  and 
diversion  of  water.  But  the  whole  point  that 
my  hon.  friend  makes  overlooks:  "who  is  the 
owner  of  the  system?"  He  assumes  that  the 
whole  control  of  Hydro  rests  in  this  Legis- 
lature, and  that  no  one  else  should  have  any 
say  about  it.  Now  my  hon.  friend  went  on 
and  made  several  other  comments  which  I 
would  like  to  refer  to.    He  said: 

Now,  I  agree  that  on  the  whole,  Ontario 
Hydro  has  demonstrated  the  effectiveness 
of  a  public  utility  being  operated  without 
the  day-to-day  interference  of  politicians 
or  government  representatives  so  long  as 
the  overall  policy  and  control  of  this  public 
utility  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
whom  it  is  created  to  serve. 

Who  did  he  have  in  mind?  Did  he  have 
in  mind  this  Legislature? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  people  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Good  for  him,  good 
for  him.  If  that  is  not  weaseling,  I  have  never 
heard  it.  I  am  asking  him  right  now  whether 
he  intended,  by  that  statement,  to  mean 
that  the  control  of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  should  be  in  this  Legis- 
lature? Now  let  him  stand  up  and  say  yes 
or  no. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Oh,    who    is    the   hon. 

Minister? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  right,  who  am 
I,  and  I  am  asking  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  I  ask  Hansard  to  record  that 
my  hon.  friend  did  not  stand  up. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  I  am  quite  willing. 
That  night  he  suggested,  and  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster knows,  I  agreed,  he  suggested  more 
control  should  be  in  this  Legislature  than 
what  was  in  it   at  tliat  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  have  not  suggested  more  or 
less  control— I  have  simply  suggested  to  my 
hon.  friend,  in  relation  to  the  history  of  the 
commission,  that  they  both  have  a  legitimate 
interest  and  they  should  both  be  respected. 

My  hon.  friend  went  on  to  say  that: 

The  Legislature  must  and  should  retain 
the  measure  of  overall  supervision  the 
founders   of   the   commission   envisage. 

He  went  on  to  say  it  ought  to  have  control 
of  its  budget,  the  commission's  budget.  Now 
I  would  ask  my  hon.  friend  to  tell  us  whether 
in  fact  he  believes  it,  because  this  will  put  the 
fat  in  the  fire.  Does  he  believe,  and  I  ask 
him,  does  my  hon.  friend  advocate  that  the 
budget  of  the  municipally  owned  Hydro 
system  should  be  controlled  by  this  Legis- 
lature? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Obviously  not.  He  is 
making  the  speech.  He  defines  the  terms. 
I  am  glad  to  answer  the  question. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well  then,  I  will  ask 


my- 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  My  hon.  friend  knows 
very  well  that  on  that  occasion  we  were  not 
talking  of  the  specific  legal  definition  he  is 
talking  about  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well  then,  what  was 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  my  hon.  friend 
made  no  reference  to  these— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Here  are  84  people 
against  11  who  will  hammer  and  support 
everything  that  is  said.  My  hon.  friend  that 
night  told  the  pubhc  meeting  that  much  of 
what  I  said  in  this  respect  he  agreed  with, 
and  that  a  closer  liaison  should  exist  between 


this  Legislature  and  the  commission,  and  that 
is  all  I  suggest  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  that  is  exactly 
what  I  said  this  afternoon,  but  they  are  my 
hon.  friend's  words  that  say  the  Legislature 
ought  to  have  control  of  the  commission. 
Now  if  my  hon.  friend  does  not  want  to  be 
frank  enough  to  stand  and  answer,  Hansard 
will  record  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  not  afraid,  what 
specific  question  does  the  hon.  Minister  want 
to  ask? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  asking,  does  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  advocate  that 
the  budget  of  the  municipally  owned  Hydro 
system  should  be  controlled  by  this  Legisla- 
ture? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
imder  the  legal  definitions  that  have  been 
presented,  and  under  the  terms  of  The  Power 
Commission  Act  of  1907,  that  would  be 
impossible.  What  I  suggested,  and  my  hon. 
friend  knows  it  very  well,  is  that  more 
administrative  supervision  should  be  exercised 
by  this  commission  than  is  currently  being 
exercised,  and  my  hon.  friend  on  the  occasion 
suggested  that  he  likewise  felt  that  more 
liaison  should  certainly  exist  between  this 
Legislature  and  the  Hydro  commission 
generally. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  All  I  can  say  is  that 
my  hon.  friend  has  not  answered  the  question 
when,  in  his  own  words,  he  advocated  a 
statement  which  I  felt  he  would  now  want  to 
either  accept  or  retract.  Would  my  hon. 
friend  like  to  retract  that  statement? 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Minister  is  running 
out  of  material. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  my  hon.  friend 
went  on  and  he  said: 

The  Legislature  must  and  should  retain 
that  measure  of  overall  supervision  the 
founders  of  the  commission  envisaged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Keep  out  of  the  comers, 
keep  out  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  interested  in 
knowing  exactly  what  supervision  the 
founders  envisaged  as  my  hon.  friend  imder- 
stands  them.  Certainly  one  of  them  appar- 
ently is  that  he  envisaged  tliat  the  control 
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of  the  budget  of  the  municipally  owned  sys- 
tem should  be  passed  in  this  House.  Going 
on,  my  hon.  friend  said: 

The    commission    issues    bonds    without 

the  prior  consideration  and  approval  of  the 

Legislature. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  that  is  right  and 
that  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  is 
safe  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  he  and  I  know 
a  lot  about  that,  then.  I  would  say  this  is 
right  in  the  sense  that  tlie  Legislature  did 
not  pass  upon  the  budget  of  the  Hydro  com- 
mission, but  it  is  wrong  in  that  it  infers 
that  the  Hydro  commission  can  simply  issue 
bonds  with  no  control  by  anyone,  when  the 
fact  is  tliat  the  Hydio  commission  can  issue 
no  bonds  without  first  having  obtained  the 
approval  of  the  order  in  council  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Which  means  the 
cabinet— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  say  this,  if  the 
executive  errs  in  giving  the  Hydro  commis- 
sion approval,  then  the  vote  of  this  House 
can  change  the  executive  or  the  vote  of  the 
people  can  change  this   House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Turn  on  the  switch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  moving  on  to 
the  next  statement,  my  hon.  friend  said: 
"It  involves,"  meaning  the  commission 
involves,  "the  credit  of  the  province  without 
the  approval  or  control  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  province."  That,  of  course,  is  a  restate- 
ment of  what  he  has  just  said. 

My  hon.  friend  went  on  to  say: 

The  provincial  auditor  who  is  the  watch- 
dog of  the  province's  finances,  a  man  who 
is  not  in  the  government,  but  independent 
of  political  parties,  does  not  audit  the 
books  of  Ontario  Hydro. 

It  is  quite  correct  that  the  provincial 
auditor  does  not  audit  the  books  of  the  com- 
mission, but  I  wonder  if  my  hon.  friend  knows 
that  it  is  the  Clarkson,  Gordon  Company  who 
audits  the  books  of  the  commission,  I  wonder 
if  he  knows  or  feels  that  they  are  not  inde- 
pendent? They  are,  my  hon.  friend!  I  will 
come  to  the  question  because  he  says  in  a 
moment,  he  says  there  is  no  opportunity  to 
have  an  independent  auditor's  opinion. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  now,  just  a 
moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  my  hon. 
friend's  statement. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
hon.  Minister  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  I  will  not. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  on  a  matter  of 
privilege  Mr.  Speaker.  Well  the  matter  of 
privilege  is  this,  that  he  is  suggesting  that 
I  made  a  statement  on  December  8  in  certain 
respects.  Now  I  suggest  to  him  that  specifi- 
cally what  I  suggested  on  that  occasion  was 
different  from  what  he  is  suggesting  today. 

The  suggestion  I  made  was  that  the  pro- 
vincial auditor  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  examine  these  books.  I  was  not  casti- 
gating the  independence,  as  such,  of  the 
auditors.  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to 
stand  up  and  advise  us  whether  or  not  the 
provincial  auditor  should  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  these  books. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  is  wrong? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
on  occasions  has  said  the  same  as  I. 

An  hon.  member:  It  must  be  right  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may. 
The  basic  point  that  my  hon.  friend  was 
trying  to  leave  was  not  exactly  even  his 
words  but  an  innuendo.  Since  the  provincial 
auditor,  who  is  the  watchdog,  a  man  who  is 
not  in  the  government,  and  is  independent 
of  political  parties,  does  not  audit  the  books 
of  the  Ontario  Hydro,  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  have  an  independent  auditor's 
opinion. 

Now  for  years  there  has  been  an  opinion 
of  Clarkson,  Gordon,  and  is  my  hon.  friend 
trying  to  leave  the  inference  that  they  are 
not  an  independent  auditor? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well  then,  what  is  he 
leaving? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  will  appear  before  this 
House  and  say  that  I  did  not  intend  that 
inference,  and  my  hon.  friend  knows  what  I 
intended.  It  was  an  appeal  to  this  House 
to  have  the  watchdog  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
look  at  the  books  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  What  is 
wrong  with  that?  What  is  the  hon.  Minister 
hiding  it  for? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now  then  my  hon. 
friend  went  on  with  his  statement: 

There  are  no  appeals  from  the  board's 
decision. 

I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  what 
kind  of  appeals  my  hon.  friend  has  in  mind, 
from  the  commission's  decisions,  and  to 
whom,  from  what  kind  of  a  decision  such 
as  whether  to  sharpen  a  pencil  or  buy  another 
car,  what  kind  of  control  have  you  got  over 
an  independent  organization  of  $2.5  billion? 
One  would  have  to  go  to  a  court  every  few 
minutes  to  appeal  from  any  decision  that  has 
been  taken  by  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  about  expro- 
priations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  In  expropriations  the 
appeal  is  to  this  Legislature,  because  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  has  to 
approve   every   expropriation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friends  opposite  that  they  took  away  the 
right  to  appeal. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  right  of  appeals,  yes 
they  did  at  the  time  of  the  repudiation,  it 
was  voted  for  by  those  two  hon.  gentlemen 
in  the  front  benches.    They  will  tell  us  why. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  quite  an  interesting  point.  There  were 
contracts  existing  between  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  and  4  particular  Quebec 
companies  which  supphed  power  at  fixed 
prices.  The  Liberals  not  only  passed  an  Act 
in  this  House  cancelling  the  contracts,  but 
they  passed  another  Act  that  Hydro  could 
not  be  sued  by  anybody  to  recover  any 
damages.  And  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion talks  about  his  appeals. 

Some  hon.  members:   Turn  on  the  lights. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:   Now  then  my  hon. 
friend— and  we  are  just  starting  to  warm  up 
to   this   discussion,    I   want   the   Speaker   to 
know.   My  hon.  friend  went  on  and  said  this: 
Now,  I  am  sure  I  can  anticipate  my  hon. 
opponents'  insistence  that  Hydro  is  indeed 
operated  with  efficiency,  but  how  can  any- 
one outside  of  Hydro  know  this?    True,  it 
comes  before  a  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
tvire   for   two   hours— for   an  hour   or  two 
during  each  session  of  the  Legislature— but 
what  can  the  legislators  get  from  this? 


First  of  all,  I  say  to  my  hon.  friends  oppo- 
site, they  have  the  right  to  sit  as  members  of 
that  committee  for  as  long  as  tliey  can 
stomach  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right,  for  days  and 
days. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Days  on  days  if  we  want 
to  have  it,  and  what  information  is  supplied 
us  that  we  can  ask  questions  of  Hydro  on  that 
occasion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  to  keep  calm  lest  he  forget  some 
of  the  things  he  did  say.  We  go  on  now, 
he  says: 

As  I  have  already  said  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity to  have  an  independent  auditor's 
opinion.  There  is  no  opportunity  to  go  into 
the  real  details  since  there  is  not  enough 
information  available. 

That  is  my  hon.  friend's  statement— we  will 
come  back  to  what  information  is  available  in 
the  letter  I  wrote  to  my  hon.  friend,  and  in  a 
number  of  other  bits  of  correspondence  we 
have  had  in  this  connection.    He  continued: 
There  is  at  such  times  insufficient  dis- 
cussion of  Hydro's  policy,  no  opportunitj' 
for  a  proper  and  full  discussion. 

I  want  to  return  for  a  moment  or  two 
to  the  efficiency  of  Hydro,  and  now  we  get 
down  to  the  grist  of  the  matter.  Just  how 
efficient  is  it?  In  fact— well  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  contractor  to  the  province  held  a 
meeting,  and  they  were  severe  in  their 
criticisms  of  Hydro— they  criticized  its 
failure  to  call  tenders  for  all  projects. 

Now  I  want  my  hon.  friend  to  know  that 
that  is  quite  true,  that  we  do  not  call  tenders 
on  all  projects,  and  the  reason  we  do  not  is 
because  on  some  occasions  Hydro  built  the 
project  itself,  and  it  would  be  rather  pointless 
to  call  for  tenders.  However,  I  would  point 
this  out  to  my  hon.  friend  later— 

An  hon.  member:  Let  him  tell  us  the  whole 
story,  now  that  he  is  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  In  the  last  few  years 
there  have  been  $950  million  worth  of  work 
done,  involving  4,400  work  orders,  and  in 
that  time  the  actual  amount  of  work  carried 
out  comes  out  to  be  $500,000  less  than  was 
originally  estimated.  We  are  constantly  com- 
paring our  costs,  and  are  always  comparing 
them,  carrying  out  time  and  cost  studies. 

Now  then,  my  hon.  friend  suggests  that, 
in  relation  to  building  without  tendering  to 
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the  public,  we  are  inefficient,  we  build  more 
expensively. 

Now  here  we  get  into  the  matter,  because 
my  hon.  friend  says  this  to  prove  the  point 
that  Hydro  is  inefficient  and  wastes  money, 
I  assume,  because  it  does  not  do  business 
always  through  private  industry.  My  hon. 
friend   said: 

In  1949,  the  J.  Clark  Keith  steam  power 
plant  was  started  in  Windsor  at  a  cost  of 
$43,750,000  with  the  capacity  to  generate 
240,000  kw.  of  electricity.  In  Detroit  in 
1957,  at  a  time  when  inflation  was  upon 
that  city  as  well,  a  similar  plant  was 
constructed— 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well  now,  just  before 
I  get  into  the  facts  perhaps  my  hon.  friend 
should  wait  a  little,  too— 

Mr.  Reaume:   That  is  the  true  story. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  he  would  say  it 
is  true  whether  the  facts  bore  it  out  or  not. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  still  say  that  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  to  finish  reading  the  epitomes  of 
wisdom,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
went  on  and  said: 

It  was  built  to  generate  not  240— 
He  is  talking  about  the  Detroit  Edison  plant 
now.    He  says: 

The  plant  was  built  to  generate  not 
240,000  but  310,000  kw. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Three  hundred  and 
twenty— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  figures  my  hon. 
friend  used  are  240,000  kw.  and  310,000  kw., 
and  it  was  done  at  a  cost  of  $45  million 
despite  the  inflation,  despite  the  higher 
labour  cost  in  Michigan  and  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  material— in  short,  for  approximately 
the  same  cost  they  were  able  in  Detroit  to 
build  a  plant  to  produce  one-third  as  much 
more  power  again. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Exactly  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Exactly  right,  my 
hon.  friend  says,  well,  I  am  glad  to  have  him 
nail  himself  to  the  wall  on  the  same  subject— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Careful  now,  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  might  get  his  head 
nailed  to  the  fence. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Nobody  is  afraid  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  say  first  of  all  we  have  been 
unable  to  find  a  generation  plant  of  310,000 
kw.— 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  cannot  find  a  thing. 

An  hon.  member:  Let  him  go  over  there, 
it  is  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Secondly,  we  can 
find  one,  however,  of  285,000  kw. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  on  the  wrong  street. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  they  should 
know.  All  I  can  say  is  that  when  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Electrical  Association  reads 
this  debate  they  can  have  some  idea  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  hon.  persons  who  took  part 
in  it— 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:   The   Liberal  persons. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  I  would  say  this 
to  the  hon.  members  opposite— there  is  a  third 
additional  aspect  in  relation  to  this  plant: 
That  first  of  all,  my  hon.  friend  assumes 
that  a  plant  pioneered  and  built  for  240,000 
kw.  in  1947  should  be  cheaper  than  a  plant  for 
310,000  kw.,  even  if  one  can  find  it  on  the 
right  street,  in  1957,  but  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  There  is  real  integrity 
about  the  hon.  Minister.  He  knows  there 
is  a  plant  over  there- 

Hon.  Mr  Macaulay:  I  said  to  my  hon. 
friend  there  is  a  plant,  and  the  only  plant— 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  where  is  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  —and  the  only  plant 
we  were  able  to  find  is  285,000  kw.  But  I 
say  that  even  if  it  is  310,000  kw.- 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Even  if  it  is  310,000 

kw.— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  much  did  it  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  not  know.     My 
hon.    friend    was    the    one    who    raised    the 
point- 
Mr.     Wintermeyer:     Well,     is     the     hon. 
Minister  just— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  allow  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  may,  to  finish  this  particular 
point.  The  point  my  hon.  friend  is  making 
is  that  you  should  have  been  able  to  build 
a  plant  in  1947  cheaper  than  you  can  today— 
that  is  his  point,  but  you  cannot— you  cannot— 
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Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  not  what  he  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  did  my  hon. 
friend  say? 

An  hon.  member:  He  has  it  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  read  it  for  the 
House  then. 

My  hon.  friend  said  this,  in  short:  "For 
approximately  the  same  cost,  they  were  able 
in  Detroit  to  build  a  plant  to  produce  a  third 
as  much  power  again."  In  short,  they  built 
a  better  plant. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  Wintermeyer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  a  moment,  my 
hon.  friend.  They  built  a  bigger  plant  to 
produce  more  power,  and  they  spent  the 
same  amount  of  money  as  we  spent  to 
produce  a  smaller  plant.  Now,  is  not  that 
what  my  hon.  friend  said? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Is  not  that  right? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  that  is  the  basic 
idea. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Is  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  absolutely  sure  of  that? 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  now— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  want  to  be 
sure. 

An  hon.  member:  Little  Lord— 

Another  hon.  member:  Grow  up,  grow  up. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  now  let  me  say 

this  to  my  hon.  friend,  that  it  is  an  extremely 
false  presumption  to  make. 

Mr.  Reaume:  WTiat  is  the  hon.  Minister's 
point? 

An  hon.  member:  Give  him  a  chance  to 
make  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Firstly,  inflation  has 
had  no  efFect,  or  a  very  limited  effect,  on 
these  matters.  The  second  thing  is  that  my 
hon.  friend  is  talking  presumably  about  one 
unit  of  310,000  kw.,  where  the  J.  Clark 
Keith  plant  is  460,000  kw.  and  in  1947,  1948, 
and  1949,  when  this  plant  was  built,  there 
was  not  a  300,000  kw.  plant  in  existence. 
It  was  simply  a  dream  in  the  minds  of  the 
electrical  engineer  and  the  physicist.  Nothing 
more.  -   ■       - 


Mr.  Reaume:  The  dreams  are  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Certainly  it  is  true 
today.  Now  we  are  building  at  Hearn 
cheaper  than  we  were  building  the  J.  Clark 
Keith  plant.  But  the  fact  is  basically  that, 
with  the  tremendous  advances  in  the  elec- 
trical engineering  field,  very  much  can  be 
done  today  that  could  not  be  done  in  those 
days,  and  much  cheaper,  too.  In  fact,  they 
are  building  310,000  kw.  units  which  were 
simply  a  dream  in  1947,  1948,  and  1949. 

Furthermore,  my  hon.  friend  says  other 
things.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  the 
$45  million— and  so  would  the  engineers  like 
to  know— include  the  foundations,  the  wiring, 
the  piping,  how  much  transformation,  and 
whether  or  not  transmission  lines  were 
included  in  it,  because  otherwise  my  hon. 
friend  was  the  one  who  said  that  they  built 
a  similar  plant  and  it  is  obvious  that  he  can 
hardly— sort  of  like  the  blind  leading  the 
blind,  with  my  hon.  friend  turning  around  to 
his  hon.  friend— 

An.  hon.  member:  Is  it  against  the  law  or 
something? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  me  say  that  when 
a  man  is  able  to  say  what  he  says  in  the 
one  breath— that  two  plants  are  similar— it 
obviously  infers  that  the  conditions  vmder 
which  they  were  built,  their  output  voltage, 
transmission,  their  transformation  and  their 
base  load  and  the  demand  and  energy  rates 
are  the  same. 

In  addition,  one  thing  my  hon.  friend  from 
Essex  North  will  recall,  is  that  the  land 
upon  which  this  plant  was  built  was  land 
which  required  a  tremendous  amount  of 
piling. 

Also,  I  ask,  does  $45  million,  this  amount 
of  money,  include  the  purchase  of  the  land? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  want  to  say  a  word  on  that, 
if  the  hon.  Minister  does  not  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Make  your  point. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  only  part  of  it,  but 
the  officials  of  Hydro  were  so  proper  that, 
in  the  instance  of  building  that  plant,  quite 
some  time  after  the  plant  was  finished,  a 
great  big  crack  came  right  down  the  middle 
of  the  entire  plant,  and  they  had  to  send 
their  engineers  and  contractors  back,  and 
spend  thousands  of  dollars  of  the  people's 
funds  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  up  that  plant 
because  they  had  not  taken  proper  soundings 
of  the  property  in  the  first  instance. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well  now,  I  can 
honestly  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  is  a  point 
of  privilege,  then  indeed  it  is  stretching  the 
point  quite  considerably.  But  I  want  to  say 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  that  I 
will  look  up  that  allegation  just  as  I  have 
looked  up  the  others. 

Now,  the  point  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  making  was  this,  that  two 
plants  were  built,  similar  plants,  for  approxi- 
mately the  same  price,  but  that  the  Detroit 
one  was  a  bigger  plant,  it  produced  more 
kilowatts. 

And  he  was  making  the  allegation,  he  was 
criticizing  the  Hydro  for  being  inefficient, 
presumably  because  they  did  not  let  work 
out   for    tender. 

The  interesting  thing  about  this  is  that 
if  my  hon.  friend  had  checked,  he  would 
have  found  that  Hydro  did  not  build  that 
plant  at  all,  it  was  built  by  private  enterprise. 
The  J.  Clark  Keith  plant  was  engineered  by 
H.  G.  Achers  Limited  of  Niagara  Falls.  There 
was  a  general  contractor,  Dinsmore-Maclntyre 
Limited,  Windsor;  there  were  Canada  Elec- 
tric; Dominion  Bridge;  Canadian  Kellogg; 
just  amongst  a  few  of  sub-trades  under  this 
particular  contract. 

Now,  to  prove  the  hon.  member's  particular 
point  in  this  connection,  he  says  that  it  was 
done  more  inefiiciently  by  Hydro,  and  yet 
Hydro  did  not  do  the  building  itself  at  all. 
The  fact  is  that  my  hon.  friend  left  the 
impression  that  this  was  a  plant  built  by 
Hydro,  which  he  did  not  check  in  the  least. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  did  not  know. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Neither  did  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Certainly  we  knew. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  At  the  time,  he  did  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  found  out  from  the 
engineers  afterwards. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  fact  is  that  I  did 
not  make  the  allegation,  it  was  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  who  made  it,  and  I  think  he 
could  have  made  the  inquiry  beforehand. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  I  am  going  to  table  this  letter.  I  wrote 
a  letter  to  him  on  June  4,  and  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  any  questions  to  ask  of  me,  that  if 
there  was  anything  he  wanted  to  know,  all 
he  needed  to  do  was  get  in  touch  -wiih.  me 
and  I  would  see  that  he  was  given  the 
information.  ,.    :  .,  ;.,     ,., 


^  Nevertheless,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion not  only  did  not  contact  me,  but  I  will 
show  him  in  many  cases— I  cannot  find  out 
whom  he  really  did  contact. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  went  on  and  said,  and  I  suppose 
he  will  make  as  light  of  this  as  the  other 
things  he  has  said— there  are  a  great  many 
people  who  did  not  take  what  he  said  lightly 
—when  he  said: 

Then  there  is  the  matter  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  Hydro  project.  Here 
again  we  are  extremely  limited  as  to  the 
information  we  can  find. 

How  Umited  was  he?  Just  tell  me  when  he 
asked  me  anything.  Tell  me  who  he  came 
to  see  at  the  commission.  Tell  me  who  he 
asked  anything  about,  about  any  of  this  that 
he  alleges.  He  says  he  is  limited  as  to  his 
information.  I  invited  him  to  come  to  see 
me,  or  to  ask  me  anything  he  wanted  to  know, 
on  June  4,  1958;  and  on  December  8,  1958, 
he  delivered  a  speech- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  good  would  that 
have  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  —and  that  there  was 
very  little  information  he  could  find.  But  he 
says  "we  have  some  information,"  and  "it  is 
most  enlightening."    He  says  further: 

If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  proves  that 
Ontario  Hydro  has  one  set  of  rules  for 
favourite  contractors  and  another  for  those 
who  are  not  within  the  inner  circle. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege.  Now  the  hon. 
Minister  wdthout  PortfoUo  knows,  and  if  he 
has  any  intestinal  fortitude  he  will  admit— 

Mr.  Oliver:  He  has  not. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —that  I  did  not  make 
that  statement  on  the  occasion  of  the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  it  written  right 
out  here. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  all  right  for  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  after  years  of  experience, 
to  speak  up  and  generally  suggest  that  no  one 
can  take  a  defensible  position.  But  I  can  very 
sincerely  take  this  defensible  position,  that  the 
hon.  Minister  has  no  right  to  make  any  state- 
ment in  this  House  attributed  to  me  that  I 
did  not  in  fact  make.  And  I  do  not  care  how 
many  press  releases  or  how  many  statements 
he  can  produce. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  if  he  did  not,  did 
he  write  this? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  do  not  have  it.  I  do 
not  have  it,  and  he  knows  very  well  that  there 
was  attached  to  that  statement  a  specific 
<iirection  that  nothing  should  be  used,  and 
nothing  was  used,  for  it  did  not  appear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  write  the  release  or  not? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  what  is  attached 
to  it?   What  is  attached  to  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  furthermore,  I 
would  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  there  were  headlines 
in  the  Toronto  newspapers  about  favourite 
contractors,  and  where  did  they  get  the 
phrase,  because  the  phrase  was  used  again 
in  his  press  release.    He  did  in  fact  say  that— 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:   I  asked  the  question— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  said  that  Hydro 
had  one  rule  for  one  set,  and  another  rule 
for  another  set,  and  that  it  had  its  favourite 
contractors.    That  is  what  he  said. 

Now  I  want  to  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
during  the  time  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  making  his  statements,  he  was 
entitled  to  make  them  without  a  long  series 
of  interruptions,  and  I  ask  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  to  extend  to  me  the  same 
opportunity  to  reply,  because  I  am  not  reply- 
ing for  myself,  I  am  replying  for  350-some 
municipalities  and  a  very  large  commission 
of  20,000  employees. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  quite 
wrong  when  he  says,  in  this  connection,  that 
Hydro  has  any  favourite  contractors,  but  I 
will  come  back  to  that.   He  goes  on  and  says: 
Sometimes  Hydro  does  call  for  tenders, 
just  sometimes.   It  did  so  when  it  was  pre- 
paring to  make  the  Bamhart  Island  cut  and 
construct  the  Barnhart  Dam  in  the  Hydro's 
seaway  power  project. 

That  is  quite  correct.  Sometimes  Hydro 
does  call  for  tenders  and  sometimes  it  does 
not  call  for  tenders  and  it  does  not  call  for 
tenders  when  it  is  going  to  do  its  own  work. 

Now,  going  on  with  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  he  says: 

Among  the  firms  that  put  in  a  bid  on 
the  project  was  one  known  as  Iroquois 
Constructors.  I  want  you  to  hsten  care- 
fully to  the  names  of  those  forming  the 
group  set  up  to  bid  on  this  job. 


First,  there  was  the  great  and  good  friend 
of  Hydro,  Comstock,  which  did  the  earher 
huge  cycle  conversion  operation;  then  there 
was  the  G.  W.  Rayner  Construction  Co., 
and  Angus  W.  Robertson  and  Co.,  of 
Montreal;  Rayner  and  Armstrong  (another 
of  the  Rayner  family)  and  the  Atlas  Con- 
struction Co.  of  Montreal. 

Now  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
you,  that  not  only  are  some  of  the  impres- 
sions that  he  left  wrong,  but  some  of  the 
facts  are  wrong.  But  he  did  not  ask  me, 
he  did  not  ask  anybody  at  the  Hydro,  he 
did  not  ask  anybody  anything  about  this. 
He  was  just  prepared  to  go  out  and  make 
the  statement,  despite  the  fact  there  was  a 
public  press  release  made  available  and  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  released  to  the 
public  on  June  21,  1955,  which  set  out 
absolutely  every  detail  of  the  letting  of  this 
contract. 

But  despite  the  facts  contained  in  that 
public  statement,  he  was  prepared,  without 
having  asked  me  or  anybody  at  the  com- 
mission, or  even  checking  a  public  release, 
to  leave  the  impressions  he  left  and  leave 
information  which  is  incorrect. 

Now,  this  is  the  press  release.  It  is  release 
No.  35,  dated  June  21,  1955: 

Ontario  Hydro  Announces  Award 

OF  St.  Lawtrence  Powerhouse  Contract 

TO  Iroquois  Construction  Limited 

The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario  has  approved  the  award  of  a 
contract  for  the  construction  of  the  Ontario 
section  of  the  powerhouse  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  power  project  to  the  Iroquois 
Constructors  Limited  for  the  sum  of 
$21,940,253. 

This  is  a  company  composed  of  experi- 
enced and  well-known  Canadian  com- 
panies, several  of  which  have  completed 
major  construction  undertakings  for  this 
commission. 

Their  participation  in  the  contract  is 
as  follows:  Angus  Robertson  and  Co.,  20 
per  cent.;  Foundation  Company  of  Canada 
Limited,  40  per  cent.;  Pentagon  Con- 
struction Company  Limited,  17  per  cent.; 
Rayner  and  Armstrong  Limited,  13  per 
cent.;  Canadian  Comstock,  10  per  cent. 

The  lowest  bids  were  submitted  by  C. 
A.  Pitts,  General  Contractors  Limited,  the 
Canadian  construction  division  of  Merritt, 
Chapman  and  Scott  Corporation  of  New 
York,  at  a  price  of  $18,885,769;  B,  Perini 
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and  Sons  ( Canada )  Limited  in  a  joint  ven- 
ture with  Walsh  Construction  ( Utah )  Com- 
pany of  the  Americas,  Peter  Quett  Sons 
Company  of  Canada  Limited,  Morrison, 
Knudson,  of  Canada  Limited  at  a  price  of 
$22,552,295.  Iroquois  Constructors  Lim- 
ited at  a  price  of  $23,337,454,  which  has 
now  been  negotiated  to  $21,940,253,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  power  authority  of 
the  state  of  New  York. 

This  amount  is  in  close  agreement  with 
the  tender  accepted  by  the  power  authority 
of  the  state  of  New  York,  for  their  section 
of  the  powerhouse,  after  making  adjust- 
ments for  material  and  quantity. 

In  addition  to  these,  tenders  were 
received  from  Pigott  Construction  Co.  Ltd. 
and  St.  Lawrence  Contractors,  which  were 
both  higher  than  the  above. 

In  considering  the  tenders  received, 
special  attention  was  paid  to  existing  work 
leads  of  the  better,  that  is  to  say,  if  a 
company  had  a  great  quantity  of  work  there 
was  no  point  in  the  commission  or  anybody 
else  taking  on  more  work  for  them  to  do. 

Perhaps  tlie  vital  importance  of  strict 
adherence  to  the  schedule  in  awarding  a 
contract  of  this  size,  one  of  the  most 
important  contracts  in  connection  with  the 
power  project  and  the  only  major  structure 
on  the  Canadian  side,  there  are  these 
considerations  to  be  taken  into  account: 

1.  The  lowest  price  compatible  with  the 
completion  of  work  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  standards  required  by  the  com- 
mission and  the  necessity  of  meeting  the 
scheduled    date. 

2.  The  desirability  of  strengthening  our 
Canadian  fabric  by  doing  the  work  of 
Canadian  workmen  and  Canadian  materials 
and  equipment,  recognizing  at  the  same 
time  that  we  are  a  trading  partner  in  the 
world  market. 

3.  The  commission  is  in  business  and  has 
an  obligation  to  stimulate  Canadian  busi- 
ness and  industry. 

These  last  two  considerations  are  intang- 
ible, but  they  are  very  important,  and  the 
commission  is  endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a 
decision  favourable  to  Hydro,  yet  based 
on    all    these    considerations. 

The  commission  feels  that  the  Iroquois 
Construction  Ltd.  as  a  Canadian  company, 
meets  the  requirements  set  out  above  and, 
accordingly,  have  negotiated  a  contract 
with  this  firm  well  within  its  own  estimates 
for  the  work  according  to  standards 
required. 


It  is,  as  stated  in  close  agreement  with 
contract  price,  accepted  by  the  power 
authority  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in 
their  section  of  the  powerhouse. 

It  is  noted  that  the  price  submitted  by 
the  lowest  bidder  for  mixing  and  placing 
concrete,  being  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  items  in  the  contract,  was 
less  than  one-half  the  average  of  all  other 
prices  received  for  this  item,  and  much 
below  the  actual  cost  experienced  by  the 
commission  on  several  of  its  recent  projects 
both  by  contract  and  its  own  forces. 

The  difference  in  this  item  amounted 
to  approximately  $3.5  million.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  these  or  any  group 
referred  to  above  have  already  been 
awarded  $61  million  in  contracts  by  the 
New  York  power  authority,  and  this  has 
been  considered  in  awarding  the  contract. 

Now  there,  my  hon.  friend,  are  the  facts 
contained  in  there  that  he  never  need  have 
misrepresented  had  he  read  that  press  release, 
or  had  he  asked  any  questions. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Minister  did 
not   seem  to   know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  be  perfectly 
frank  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
I  did  not  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 
That  is  perfectly  the  point  why  I  went  back. 

I  did  not  for  one  moment  try  to  answer  my 
hon.  friend  because  I  did  not  have  all  these 
facts,  and  I  was  not  going  to  involve  myself 
in  half-truths.  He  said  that  George  Rayner 
was  a  company  involved  in  this  contract, 
and  it  was  not  a  company. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Who  was  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  have  read  it— how 
many  times  do  I  have  to  read  it?  Now  then, 
my  hon.  friend  had  this  to  say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  was  given  to  the  press; 
it  was  all  published  and  the  particulars  known, 
and  it  was  Dr.  Richard  Hearn  who  was  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  who  made  the 
release.  That  was  all  there  for  my  hon. 
friend  to  find  out— he  did  not  need  to  indulge 
in  those  kind  of  statements  in  Kitchener. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  My  hon.  friend  said  that 
"the  great  and  good  friend  of  Hydro— Com- 
stock,"  yet  it  had  a  10  per  cent,  interest 
in  the  contract  of  about  $2.1  million.  My  hon. 
friend  said  secondly  that  the  George  W. 
Rayner  Construction  Co.  Ltd.  was  involved  in 
it,  and  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  My  hon. 
friend  never  mentioned  the  Foundation  Com- 
pany that  had  a  40  per  cent,  interest  in  it. 
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and  he  never  mentioned  the  Pentagon  Con- 
struction Company  that  had  17  per  cent 
interest,  the  total  of  which  was  57  per  cent. 
He  never  mentioned  them.  Why  did  he 
pick  out  the  ones  he  did  pick  out?  For  a 
very  good  reason,  perhaps  best  known  to  him. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter 
of  personal  privilege— this  is  quite  incorrect. 
I  did  not  exclude  those  companies,  nor  am  I 
guilty  of  any  of  the  innuendoes  that  my 
friend  is  making.  My  recollection  is  that  I 
did  make  reference  to  the  Foundation  Com- 
pany. Mind  you,  I  do  not  recall  making  any 
reference  to  the  Roberts  Company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  not  in  his  press 
release  because  I  read  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
should  have  been  there  and  listened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Here  is  the  fundamental 
aspect  of  it.  My  hon.  friend  would  not 
need  to  have  been  guessing  about  it— it  was 
public  knowledge— he  could  have  asked  me 
and  I  would  have  advised  him.  Yet  he  was 
prepared  to  make  these  statements. 

Then  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend— well,  if  he 
did  not  know,  he  should  not  have  made  the 
statements— that  is  one  of  the  essences  that 
seems  to  be  involved. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Minister  did 
not  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  did  not  know,  but  I 
did  not  say  anything.  He  is  the  person  who 
made  the  statement. 

While  my  hon.  friend  from  Essex  North 
was  out  doing  the  things  he  does  every  so 
often,  I  asked  his  hon.  colleagues  if  they 
would  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  the  same 
courtesy  that  was  extended  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition— that  was,  in  view 
of  the  serious  charges,  to  be  permitted  to 
finish  answering  them  as  I  saw  that  I  should. 
And  I  would  ask  my  hon.  friend  if  he 
would  permit  me  that  same  grace. 

Now  in  relation  to  these  additional  factors, 
my  hon.  friend  had  this  to  say: 

Were  the  names  and  firms  that  went  to 
make  up  this  contract  so  big  and  so  friendly 
to  Hydro  that  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  allowed  its  own  rules 
to  be  broken? 

Did  it,  in  fact,  permit  the  contract  to  be 
signed  without  requiring  a  performance 
bond?  Perhaps  I  should  explain  what  a 
performance  bond  is:  It  is  a  form  of  insur- 
ance which  a  company  takes  out  to  ensure 
that    its    contract    shall    be    completed    to 


specifications  at  the  prices  stipulated  in  the 
contract.  It  was  Hydro's  practice,  and  it 
has  been  since  that  time,  to  require  such 
a  bond. 

But  to  its  friends  does  Hydro  perhaps 
make  concessions?  If  no  bond  was  required 
in  this  instance,  it  would  have  meant  a 
saving  of  $50,000  to  the  company.  That 
is  what  such  a  bond  would  have  cost  the 
company  unless  there  was  this  concession. 
Were  there  others? 

Now  then,  let  me  say  this  about  Hydro's 
performance  bond— Hydro  has  one  policy 
and  it  is  not  the  policy  that  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  says— to  require  such  a 
bond.  Hydro  sometimes  requires  bonds,  and 
it  sometimes  does  not,  and  that  was  the  habit 
of  the  commission  during  the  times  the 
Liberals  and  the  United  Farmers  of  Ontario 
were  in  government  and  I  have  the  infor- 
mation here  and  I  am  going  to  set  some  out 
for  the  House. 

Its  policy  is  dictated  strictly  by  good  business 
and  by  good  business  only,  and  if  the  commis- 
sion knows  the  company  and  has  had  experi- 
ence with  it,  it  often  does  not  require  a  bond. 
If  it  does  not,  it  will  likely  require  a  bond. 
Now,  my  hon.  friend  says  that  a  bond  is 
"a  form  of  insurance  which  the  company 
takes  out  to  ensure  that  its  contract  shall 
be  completed."  The  owner  is  the  named 
beneficiary  under  a  performance  bond— not 
the  company. 

And  as  for  my  hon.  friend  suggesting  it 
would  have  been  saving  the  company 
$50,000,  this  is  ridiculous— it  saved  the 
Hydro  $50,000  by  not  calling  for  a  perform- 
ance bond.  We  ask  thoroughly  about  all  our 
companies  who  deal  with  the  commission— 
if  they  have  a  good  Dun  and  Bradstreet 
rating,  if  we  have  worked  with  them  before, 
and  if  they  have  a  good  reputation,  then  we 
likely  will  not  require  a  bond.  That  depends 
entirely  upon  their  experience  and  reputation. 

There  are  many  companies  from  whom 
we  require  no  bonds,  including  Stone  and 
Webster,  Canadian  General  Electric,  Domin- 
ion Engineering,  English  Electric,  Canadian 
Westinghouse,  Parsons  of  England,  and 
many  others. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend 
that,  in  the  case  of  Chenaux  Falls  plant  we 
took  no  performance  bond  in  1950.  At 
Barrets  Chute  generating  station  in  1941 
there  was  no  performance  bond  taken.  At 
DeCew  Falls  in  1942  there  was  no  bond 
taken.  Furthermore,  the  records  show  that, 
since  this  commission  commenced,  they  have 
never  lost  a  cent  where  they  never  took  a 
performance  bond. 
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So,  for  my  hon.  friend  to  imply  that  there 
was  something  sneaky  involved  in  the 
question  of  performance  bonds  in  this  matter, 
and  to  say  that  it  saves  the  company  $50,000, 
is  ridiculous.  If  my  hon.  friend  had  only 
asked  me,  I  would  have  told  him  that  every 
time  we  let  a  tender  we  always  ask  for  the 
tenderer  to  show  separately  the  premium  on 
the  bond,  because  every  contractor  submits, 
as  part  of  the  cost  of  his  job,  the  premium 
on  the  bond,  and  if  we  feel  highly  enough 
about  the  company  we  just  do  without  the 
bond  and  we  know  what  we  can  let  the 
contract  for  without  the  premium  being 
included. 

For  my  hon.  friend  to  try  to  leave  the 
suggestion  that,  by  not  requiring  a  bond,  the 
company  was  saving  money  was  simply 
unfair.  My  criticism  of  what  my  hon.  friend 
has  said  about  the  St.  Lawrence  development 
is  not  that  he  did  not  know,  but  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  find  out 
anything. 

My  hon.  friend  went  on  and  said  this: 

The  contract  went  to  Iroquois  for  what 
I  am  informed  was  $28  million,  and  this 
was  $3  million  higher  than  the  lowest  bid. 

I  have  just  read  the  press  release  that  says 
that  the  contract  went  for  $21  million  and 
some  odd  hundred  thousand,  and  it  was  not 
$3  million  higher  than  anything  else,  it  was 
not  $28  million,  and  the  slightest  check  by 
my  hon.  friend  would  have  shown  him  that 
it  was  not  true. 

He  went  on  and  he  said  that  "because 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  Hydro  information, 
I  cannot  say  that  these  figures  are  exact." 

Well,  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  if  he  had 
asked  me,  he  could  have  had  exact  figures- 
just  exactly  tlie  figures  he  is  getting  now. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  was  the  final  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  say  this  to  my 
hon.  friends  who  ask,  and  quite  rightly  so, 
that  the  estimate  in  1946  and  1947  was 
that  the  total  project  would  cost  not  more 
than  $300  million  as  Ontario's  contribution, 
and  to  this  date  it  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $252  million  and  it  is  not  going  to  cost- 
even  by  the  greatest  projection  of  figures— a 
penny  more  than  the  original  estimates  of 
more  than  10  years  ago. 

I  want  to  say  frankly  to  my  hon.  friend  that 
he  has,  in  the  terms  of  the  Italian  proverb, 
thrown  a  great  pillow  full  of  feathers  in  the 
air,  and  I  suggest  he  go  around  and  pick  a 
few  of  them  up  now.  He  has  made  his  com- 
ments  about   these   figures,   impugned   these 


people,  alleged  that  power  plants  were  similar 
when  they  are  not  similar,  and  made  many 
statements  for  which— if  he  had  made  the 
slightest  check  or  if  he  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  invitation  that  I  extended  to  him— he 
would  have  found  the  answers.  I  would  gladly 
have  given  them  to  him  as  I  will  give  him 
any  other  information  which  he  is  desirous 
of  obtaining. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Will  the  hon.  Minister 
permit  one  or  two  questions  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  my  hon.  friend  does 
not  mind,  I  would  like  to  finish  with  his 
statements. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Then  will  he  permit  the 
questions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  will  depend,  my 
hon.  friend,  as  to  how  long  I  have  been.  I 
have  been  nearly  two  hours.  It  will  depend 
upon  how  long  I  am. 

My  hon.  friend  went  on  and  said: 

After  the  contracts  have  been  in  opera- 
tion about  two  years  on  Hydro  engineering 
plans,  it  is  reported  that  the  company  ran 
into  difficulty. 
That  is  completely  untrue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
a  question?  I  thought  that  this  was  a  debate 
on  the  temperance  question. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  I  understood  the 
debate  was  to  be  on  the  Liberal  policy  of 
Hydro,  education,  and  liquor,  but  my  hon. 
friend,  however,  has  debated  other  aspects, 
and  I  am  answering  them  now  to  the  best 
of  my  ability. 

My  hon.  friend  went  on  to  say  that: 

George   Rayner,   since   dead,   is   said   to 
have  gone  and  seen  the  Hydro  chairman. 
One  can  only  ask,  not  having  access  to  the 
whole  information- 
Did  he  ask  me,  or  did  he  ask  the  chairman, 
or  anyone  on  the  commission,  or  who  did  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  ask  about  that? 
He  told  the  chairman  the  firm  had  to 
have  more  money  in  a  great  hurry. 

That  is  quite  untrue,  quite  untrue. 

One  can  only  ask  if  it  is  not  true  that 
Hydro  advanced  $1  million  to  finish  the  job. 

It  is  quite  untrue. 

At  any  rate,  from  what  I  have  been  able 
to  learn  from  sources  outside  Hydro,  the 
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same  contracting  firm  is  now  claiming  more 
millions  for  work  done  over  and  above  the 
original  contractual  agreement.  This  might 
be  fair  and  reasonable  if  it  in  fact  were 
asked  for  work  over  and  above  the  original 
specifications.  One  must  ask  whether  this 
indeed  was  the  case. 

But  did  my  hon.  friend  ask,  indeed,  whether 
this  was  the  case? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  certainly  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  him  tell  us  now 
whom  he  asked. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Me? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  he  asked  the  hon. 
Minister  at  the  debate.  Let  the  hon.  Minister 
just  read  it  out. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  My  hon.  friend  made 
the  statement.    He  did  not  ask  me!    It  was 
a  rhetorical  question- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  it  was  certainly  a  question. 

Hon,  Mr.  Macaulay:  —hoping  that  he  could 
just  slide  around  on  a  wet  slippery  floor.  My 
hon.  friend  has  alleged  a  number  of  things 
without  asking  me  anything. 

Amongst  others,  he  stated  that  the  contract 
was  for  $28  million.  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend, 
no  matter  what  he  may  say  about  there  not 
being  any  access  to  information,  he  simply 
did  not  ask  for  it. 

I  want,  however,  to  point  out  to  the 
House,  that  there  were  extras  to  the  contract. 
First  of  all,  I  want  to  file,  if  I  may,  tlie 
provisions  of  the  contract  which  deal  with 
the  payment  of  extras  and  the  provisions  of 
the  escalator  clause  in  relation  to  the  labour 
contracts. 

Secondly,  I  want  to  table  some  examples 
of  some  of  the  extras  which  were  in  fact 
paid  and  allowed  and  why  they  were  allowed. 
I  will  table  it  in  a  moment.  I  want  to  give 
an  example  of  some  of  these  because  I 
think  they  are  very  important. 

There  were  certain  major  revisions  to  the 
contract  under  the  heading  of  "excavation 
rock,"  for  example,  because  despite  extensive 
exploratory  drilling,  the  disturbed  and  varying 
nature  of  the  rock  under  a  portion  of  the 
powerhouse  could  not  be  determined  exactly 
before    construction    operations    commenced. 

During  the  excavation,  a  gypsum  stratum 
of  such  an  extent  that  it  must  be  removed 
was  encountered  below  the  grades  to  the 
first  10  units,  consequently  it  was  necessary 


to  remove  this  unacceptable  rock  with  a 
resulting  increase  in  the  quantities  of  48,000 
cubic  yards. 

Then  there  was  the  large  item  of  rotary 
drilling  of  grout  holes  in  rock  or  concrete, 
then  there  was  pressure  grouting  and  concrete 
form  curved  in  more  than  one  direction,  there 
was  poured  grout  and  major  extras,  such  items 
as  tunnels  under  the  diversion  canal,  the 
diversion  drain  and  turbine  erection,  and  so 
forth.    I  intend  to  file  a  schedule  of  those. 

I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  moment  I 
seem  to  have  mislaid  them  in  this  mess  of 
material  I  have  here. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well  that  is  all  very 
well,  my  hon.  friend,  these  things  will  be 
judged  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Nixon:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend  what 
was  the  total  amount  finally  paid  to  this  con- 
tractor, and  how  much  the  extras  were? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  total  contract  is 
not  yet  complete,  the  amount  of  the  extras  is 
in  the  process  of  being  negotiated,  and  I  think 
it  quite  improper  that  I  therefore  at  this  time 
make  any  statement. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh  now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  is  misleading? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  does  he  mean, 
who  is  misleading? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Being  negotiated,  if  he 
wants  to  be  fair  with  everyone,  he  knows— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
is  the  contractors  are  still  working  on  the  job. 
The  job  is  not  yet  complete.  They  have  filed 
a  claim  for  extras,  and  that  amount  is  being 
looked  into.    We  beheve— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  St.  Lawrence  is  all 
subject  to  agreement  between  the  two  author- 
ities, the  United  States  authorities  pay  half 
and  our  people  pay  half,  and  both  contracts 
are  subject  to  revision. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
the  one  who  answers  everything  apparently. 
What  we  want  to  know  is,  what  was  the 
amount  of  the  claim  that  has  been  now  filed? 
That  is  the  only  question  that  we  asked,  why 
does  he  not  answer  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Because  the  hon. 
member  is  doing  all  the  talking.  I  have  not 
had  a  chance. 

Mr.  Reaume:  But  the  hon.  Minister  has 
been  up  there  for  two  hours. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  pointed  out  that  the 
contract  is  not  complete,  and  the  ultimate 
amount  to  be  paid  to  the  contractor  is  not 
yet  known.   They  have  filed— 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  delay  his  talking  of  a 
weasel.  If  that  is  not  weaseling,  I  never 
heard  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  hon.  friend  is  a  good 
judge  of  weaseling. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  —$13  million  which 
has  not  been  broken  down,  and  we  have  asked 
them  to  identify  and  break  down  this  sum 
of  money  into— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:—  If  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  would  stop  talking  he  could 
do  a  httle  listening.  He  would  have  heard 
my  answer. 

I  am  speaking  of  $13  million.  Now  there 
is  nothing  to  slip  on  that  and  it  is  not  dear. 
I  will  write  it  down. 

I  would  say  this  to  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  $13  million  was  just  a  bulk  claim  sub- 
mitted by  the  contractor.  It  is  in  the  process 
I  understand,  in  the  contractor's  hands,  for 
breaking  it  down  into  specific  items  so  that 
it  can  be  analyzed  by  Ontario  Hydro. 

And  after  it  has  been  broken  down  and  the 
commission  has  an  opportunity,  from  an  engi- 
neering point  of  view,  of  judging  the  merit 
of  any  or  all  of  the  claims,  then  the  com- 
mission will  take  action  upon  it. 

Now  my  hon.  friend  went  on  and  said  a 
few  more  paragraphs  to  which  I  would  like 
to  make  some  comments. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  extras  are  $13  million  over 
the- 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  not  want  the 
hon.  member  to  get  too  excited  about  that 
because— I  would  not  want  my  hon.  friend  to 
get  himself  too  far  out  on  the  limb  in  case 
he  did  not  read  the  last  part  of  the  press 
release,  from  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, with  reference  to  the  Dryden  Construc- 
tion Company  which  I  will  come  to  in  just 
a  moment.    He  said: 

My  information  is  that  Iroquois  claims 
for  additional  amounts  to  be  based  like  that 
of  other  contractors  on  the  seaway,  on  the 
grounds  that  Hydro's  drawings  and  plans 
prepared  by  Hydro's  own  engineers  were 
unsatisfactory,    inefficient   and   incomplete. 


As  a  result,  is  it  not  true  that  there  had 
to  be  extensive  changes  and  that,  as  a 
result,  the  companies  were  forced  to  do 
additional  work? 

I  have  indicated  in  the  statements  that  I 
am  fiUng  that  there  have  been  changes,  and 
they  have  done  extra  work,  and  I  have  given 
the  hon.  members  some  indication  of  the 
nature  of  the  extra  work.  I  pointed  out  to 
hon.  members  that  it  was  anticipated  there 
would  be  extras,  and  the  contract  provided 
for  it. 

One  of  the  terms  is  that  we  pay  $2  million 
extra  in  accordance  with  the  labour  escalation 
cost.  Now  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
went  on  and  said: 

Is  it  true  now  that  various  contractors 

are   making   claims    totalling    $40   milUon? 

Yes,  it  is  true  they  are  claiming  $40  milUon. 
That  figure,  I  understand,  is  the  figure  which 
is  being  claimed  against  the  seaway  and  not 
Hydro.  It  has  nothing  to  do  v^dth  Ontario 
Hydro.  The  figure  for  Hydro  that  I  have 
indicated  to  hon.  members,  as  I  understand  it, 
is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $13  milUon. 

He  went  on  to  say: 

How  can  we  prove  the  error  and  ineffi- 
ciency in  planning  and  supervision  by  the 
engineers? 

Why  does  he  want  to  prove  error  and 
inefficiency?  Is  he  looking  for  it,  hoping  to 
find  it? 

Only  by  what  the  contractors  say,  because 
we  have  no  access  to  Hydro's  operations. 

Well,  I  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  that  is  not  right.  If  he  wants  to, 
he  can  come  down  and  spend  6  months  in 
the  Hydro  building  and  learn  in  the  same 
way  I  have,  by  hard  work. 

Now,  I  say  further,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  goes  on  now  and  says: 

Is  $40  miUion  being  demanded  over  and 
above  contractual  arrangements  by  many 
firms  which  had  to  do  extra  work  arising 
out  of  the  errors  and  inefficiency  of  Hydro's 
own  engineers?  If  so,  is  this  the  vaunted 
Hydro  efficiency?  Is  this  what  happens 
when  the  commission  is  outside  Legislature 
supervision?  Forty  million  dollars  is  money 
that  could  have  been  saved  to  the  public. 
First,  he  asks  whether  they  wasted  $40 
million  and  now  he  asserts  it  as  a  fact: 

Forty  million  dollars  is  money  that  could 
have  been  saved  to  the  public,  could  help 
give  cheaper  Hydro  rates. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  point 
of  personal  privilege  again— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  terrible. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  was  at  the  debate  and,  in  his 
mind  and  heart,  he  knows  that  I  said  not 
one  of  the  things  that  he  is  now  referring  to. 
He  is  the  only  hon.  member  of  this  House 
with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  others— 
oh  yes,  I  know— who  use  that  indirect  fashion 
of  making  an  accusation  by  association. 

He  was  the  hon.  gentleman  who  was 
there,  he  knows  that  I  made  no  accusa- 
tion of  the  type  he  is  talking  about  right 
now.  I  asked  questions  only.  And  he  is  the 
one  hon.  man  in  this  House  who,  in  all 
honesty,  would  be  in  a  position  to  treat  this 
thing  in  a  straightforward  and  honest  fashion 
and  he  is  not  doing  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  had  better  be  pretty  careful, 
because  the  Toronto  Telegram  quoted  him, 
word  for  word,  in  his  own  press  release,  and 
they  thought  he  said  so.  I  am  going  to 
bring  in  their  statements  and  tomorrow  he 
can  just  see  what  he  said,  in  the  light  of 
what  has  been  said  today  and  what  they  said. 
And  he  should  be  very  careful  about  it. 

Now,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
went  on  and  said— and  there  are  two  more 
paragraphs: 

My  basic  criticism  is  that  Hydro  is  now 
outside  the  critical  oversight  of  the  elected 
representatives  of  the  people.  It  is  a 
commission  whose  decisions  are  final  and 
binding,  and  it  is  without  adequate  direc- 
tion and  is  outside  the  policy  control  of 
the  government  which,  in  the  end,  must  be 
responsible  for  all  public  provincial  bodies. 

Now  I  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, he  may  feel  that  the  direction  of  the 
commission  is  not  adequate,  but  I  want  to 
remind  him  of  this,  that  in  1943  it  was 
producing  1  million  kw.  and  today  it  is 
producing  5  million  kw.  In  1943  there  were 
7  billion  kw.  hours  and  today  there  are 
30  billion  kw.  hours  consumed. 

In  1943  there  were  796,834  customers  and 
today  there  are  1,700,000  customers.  In 
1945  there  were  21,500  miles  of  rural  lines 
and  today  there  are  46,500  miles  of  rural 
lines.  In  1943,  only  45  per  cent,  of  the 
farms  had  electricity  available,  and  today 
it  is  available  to  95  per  cent,  of  them. 
In  1943,  the  fural  customers  were  136,164 
and  today  there  are  480,000  of  them. 

In   1940,   the   average  rural   cost  per  kw. 


hour  was  2.5  cents,  today  it  is  2  cents.  In 
1943,  the  commission  had  assets  of  $383 
million  and  today  they  are  $2.5  billion. 

In  1943— it  is  pretty  difficult  to  answer 
anybody  when  3  hon.  members  are  asking 
questions  all  together,  all  intent  obviously 
on  learning  nothing  about  this  commission. 
They  talk  about  people  going  down  there 
and  doing  what  they  want,  and  then  when 
a  man  works  hard  and  comes  back  here 
and  tries  to  discuss  with  them  things  which 
he  thinks  should  be  presented  to  this  House 
fairly,  then  they  are  so  busy  asking  questions 
they  will  not  give  him  a  chance  to  answer. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  should  stop  patting  him- 
self on  the  back.    He  looks  tired. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  weep  for  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now  I  am  saying 
this— that  in  addition,  in  1943  the  munici- 
palities' assets  were  $100  million,  and  today 
they  are  $508  million.  We  are  pioneering  in 
nuclear  research  in  Canada.  In  1943,  lastly 
the  revenues  were  $55  million  and  today  they 
are  $200  million. 

Now,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
can  call  that  inadequate  direction  if  he  wants 
to,  he  can  call  it  that  if  he  wants. 

Mr.  Reaume:  How  much  is  the  debt? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  About  $1,500  million. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  reference  to  the  very 
last  statement  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  made,  and  that  was  this: 

A    contract    was    awarded    in    1954    to 

Dryden  Construction  Company  by  Hydro 

in  the  town  of  Dryden.    It  was  an  access 

road  to  a  Hydro  project. 

A  very  small  project,  he  said. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  did  not  make  any 
reference  to  Dryden  in  the  debate,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  knows  that,  and  I  have  a  tape 
to  prove  it  and  if  he  has  the  intestinal— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  was  in  the  paper.  How 
did  he  get  it  into  the  paper? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  not  responsible 
for  what  specifically  appears  in  the  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  now,  that  is  a  nice 
one.    That  is  a  dandy. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  release 
carried  with  it  a  specific  statement  that  cer- 
tain things  may  or  may  not  have  been  referred 
to.    I  have  a  statement,  Mr.  Speaker— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  did  he  deny  that  he  said  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  he  wrote  the 
Toronto  Telegram  a  letter,  in  fact  to  the 
very  Telegram  which  repeated  it,  and  said 
he  wanted  to  thank  them  for  how  fairly  they 
reported  his  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  he  do  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Certainly  he  did  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Certainly  I  did  that,  and 
I  thought  they  did  a  very  commendable  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  he  said  "this  was 
a  very  small  project,  an  8.5  mile  road."  Now 
just  listen  a  moment  to  this.    He  said: 

The  company  was  nothing  like  Iroquois 
Constructors.  It  was  one  which  was  so 
small  it  had  hardly  more  than  a  few  wheel- 
barrows to  start  the  contract. 

Now  I  remember  tliose  exact  words, 
"hardly  more  than  a  few  wheelbarrows  to 
start  the  contract." 

The  contract  was  for  $175,000— some 
wheelbarrow! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  chicken,  some 
human! 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Later  on  my  hon. 
friend  said: 

It  sued  Hydro  for  alleged  breaches  of 
contract  and  won  its  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court,  but  Hydro,  taking  a  firm  stand 
against  the  little  firm  which  couldn't 
threaten,  took  the  case  on  appeal  and  this 
time  won. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Is  that  true? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  that  is  quite  true, 
and  what  was  involved  was  this,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  say  very  much  more  about  it 
because  I  prepared  a  statement  and  I  want 
it  sent  across  to  my  hon.  friend,  and  my  hon. 
friend  can  have  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Why  does  he  not  file  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:   Because— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Put  it  in  the  basket. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:   Because  this  case  is 
still  under  litigation.     The  rule,  I  would  say 
to  my  hon.  friend- 
Mr.  Reaume:   Oh,  he  does  not  abide  by 
any  of  the  rules. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  One  of  the  rules  of 
life  is  this,  that  when  a  case  is  in  the  process 
of  litigation  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
which  this  case  is,  that  there  should  be  no 
public  debate  dealing  with  the  facts  which 
are  in  dispute,  and  my  hon.  friend,  I  am 
sure,  will  agree  to  it. 

That  contract  was  for  $175,000  and  they 
were  claiming  extras  of  $450,000,  making  a 
total  of  $625,000  in  all,  and  that  is  the  con- 
tract which  my  hon.  friend  says  was  a  few 
wheelbarrows  of  dirt. 

But  more  important  tlian  that,  my  hon. 
friend  in  doing  so,  in  saying  these  things, 
criticized  extras  in  the  St.  Lawrence  while 
defending  them,  apparently,  at  Manitou 
Falls. 

He  also  undercut  his  whole  argument  on 
appeals. 

It  fundamentally  seems  to  me  that  my  hon. 
friend  is  the  one  who,  in  this  House  for 
some  years,  has  been  arguing  in  favour  of 
people  having  the  right  to  appeal,  and  to 
go  to  the  court,  and  this  company  had  a  con- 
tract with  Hydro  for  $175,000.  They  wanted 
$450,000  extras  and  Hydro  did  not  think  that 
they  were  entitled  to  it,  and  therefore  the 
company  sued  Hydro  in  tlie  courts.  The 
company  won  at  the  trial.  Hydro  then 
appealed  to  the  court  of  appeal,  something 
that  I  would  not  have  thought  my  hon. 
friend  would  have  made  fun  of.  The  Hydro 
were  successful  and  the  company  is  now 
taking  it  on  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 
Now  I  honestly— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Was  there  a  bond  in  the 
Iroquois? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Was  there  a  bond  in  the 
Iroquois? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  there  was  no 
bond,  no  performance  bond. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  difference  did  it 
make? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Had  there  been  one, 
would  the  Hydro's  position  have  been  differ- 
ent than  what  it  is  today? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Iroquois  or  Dryden? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Iroquois. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Which  is  he  talking 
about,  Iroquois— I  do  not  know  what  he 
means,  that  their  position  would  be  different. 
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All  I  can  say  to  him  is  the  hypothetical  case, 
there  was  no  performance  bond  and  there 
was  no  default. 

Mr,  Grossman:  It  would  still  have  to  wind 
up  in  court. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Sure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now  then,  I  would 
just  conclude  with  this  observation  to  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have  been  an  extremely 
long  time,  but  it  seems  only  fair  that  the 
allegations  which  my  hon.  friend  made— 
which  he  made,  I  am  confident,  believing 
they  were  true— that  Hydro  was  entitled  to 
some  opportunity  to  express  itself  in  answer. 
I  would  say  to  this  House,  in  so  doing,  that 
I  would  ask  it  to  bear  in  mind,  particularly 
in  relation  to  this  system  of  the  hydro-electric 
power  system  itself,  that  this  is  a  co-operative 
system  owned  partially  by  this  province, 
partially  by  the  municipalities,  and  with  faith 
and  co-operation  and  with  understanding  and 
goodwill  this  will  be  a  great  and  enduring 
boon  to  our  people. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  point  of  order.  The  hon. 
Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Macaulay),  in 
the  early  part  of  his  speech,  referred  to  cer- 
tain schedules  that  he  would  like  to  have 
placed  in  Hansard. 

I  would  ask  the  Speaker  to  check  the 
schedule  and  see  if  it  is  permissible  to  place 
them  in  Hansard  without  their  having  been 
read  into  the  record.  If  any  of  them  are  not 
there,  all  statistical  statements  and  all  matters 
of  opinion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  They  are  all  statistical 
statements. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  my  hon.  friend  from  Wentworth  East,  who 
has  raised  a  point  in  connection  with  filing 
schedules,  that  I  think  that  it  is  quite  correct 
that  they  are  not  read  and  that  they  do  not 
appear  in  Hansard.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they 
are  tabled,  and  they  are  available  to  hon. 
members  of  the  House.  But  they  do  not 
go  into  the  Hansard  record.  I  recollect  that 
that  was  an  issue  here  on  one  other  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  faced  this  problem  last 
year  of  whether  it  should  go  into  Hansard 
and  the  same  applies  now. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Mr.  Reaume:  I  thought  it  was  all  arranged 
that  I  was  to  speak  here  tomorrow,  to  open 
it  in  the  afternoon.  It  was  arranged  with  the 
government  whip.  Now  is  there  some  change 
in  the  plan? 

Mr.  Herbert:  It  seems  so. 

Mr.   Reaume:   Pardon? 

Mr.  Herbert:  I  said  it  seems  so. 

Mr.  Reaume:  After  all,  we  had  it  arranged 
with  the  whip,  the  government  whip,  and  he 
agreed.  I  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  speak 
now,  whether  it  is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
or  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  been  prepared  to 
speak  for  two  days,  and  was  planning,  and 
had  been  planning  to  speak,  for  two  days, 
and  I  thought- 
Mr.  Reaume:  I  have  also. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fi'ost:  If  my  hon.  friend  prefers 
to  go  ahead,  why  we  will  go  ahead  right 
now,   if  he   prefers   it. 

Mr.    Reaume:    The    hon.    Prime    Minister 
has  a  speaker  here  right  now  who  is  going 
ahead.   Sure  he  is  ready  to  go  ahead- 
Mr.    Morrow:    It    is    better    to    go    ahead 
if  that  is  the  wish  of  the  House- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Go  ahead,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moved 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  there  is  something  wrong 
here. 

Interruption  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  was  to  speak  after  my  hon. 
friend  just  finished,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  West  (Mr.  Morrow)  asked  me  if  he 
could  go  ahead  of  me  and  I  said  yes,  fine. 
So  we  arranged  this  with  the  whip,  and  I 
thought  the  whole  thing  was  all  arranged— 

An  hon.  member:  It  can  all  be  arranged 
after- 
Mr.  Reaume:  I  know,  I  know- 
Mr.  Grossman:  This  is  all  arranged  for— 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  arranged—    , 
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Mi*.    Speaker:    The    order   is    certainly   not 
arranged  by  the  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:   It  is  arranged  by  the 
whip. 

An  hon.  member:  Where  is  the  whip? 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
biU. 


THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT,  1954 


Hon.    Mr.    Dunlop   moves   second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  3,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Another  hon.  member:   Here  is  the  whip.      Administration  Act,  1954." 


Mr.  Grossman:  Send  the  whip  out  for  the 
whip. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  return  to  order! 


CONSOLIDATION  AND  REVISION 
OF  THE  STATUTES 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  1,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  consoli- 
dation and  revision  of  the  statutes." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  second 
reading,  I  explained  on  first  reading  or  subse- 
quently, I  think,  in  reply  to  a  question  that 
was  addressed  to  me  by  an  hon.  member 
of  the  Opposition,  that  this  consolidation  of 
the  statutes  will  be  the  consolidation  of  the 
statutes  for  1960,  and  that  it  is  anticipated 
that  it  will  be  completed  in  the  year  1960. 
It  is  the  usual  authority  for  consolidation 
which,  unless  some  hon.  member  wants  me 
to  go  into  some  detail  about,  I  do  not  think 
I  will. 


He  said:  This  bill  also  goes  to  the  com- 
mittee on  education.  It  provides  for  the 
election  of  a  chairman  or  a  vice-chairman  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  points  out  that  certain  persons  are  not 
disqualified  as  trustees. 


Motion 
the  bill. 


agreed    to;     second    reading     of 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT,  1954 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  4,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act,  1954." 

He  said:  This  is  a  very  short  bill  which 
makes  arrangements  by  which  a  parent  who 
lives  outside  of  a  jurisdiction  may  arrange 
to  have  his  son  or  daughter  in  the  school 
within  another  jurisdiction.  It  is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  goes  to  the  committee  on 
education. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


Mr.  Reaume:  When  was  the  last  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  1950. 

Motion    agreed    to;    second    reading    of 
the  bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  2,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  some 
explanations  of  this  bill  on  first  reading— I  am 
now  prepared  to  answer  questions,  but  may 
I  say  that  it  has  to  do  with  amendments 
concerning  township  school  areas  which  are 
in  the  interests  of  all  concerned,  and  deals 
with  such  things  as  numbers  of  teachers 
employed  in  public  and  separate  schools, 
and  so  on. 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  goes  to  the 
committee  on  education. 


THE  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
REGULATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  5,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Trade 
Schools  Regulation  Act." 

He  said:  This  Act  provides  that  the  Min- 
ister may  inspect  private  trade  schools;  to 
make  sure  that  their  premises  in  which  these 
schools  are  operating  are  safe  from  fire  and 
in  other  ways,  and  generally  to  see  that 
private  trade  schools  are  properly  conducted. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Just 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity  on  this:  Is  this  a  new 
regulation?  Has  there  been  no  regulation  at 
all  up  to  now? 

Hon.    Mr.   Dunlop:    Oh,    there   has   been, 

they  register,  yes.  They  have  to  register, 
but  so  far  we  have  not  been  able  to  do  as 
much  inspection  of  them  as  we  would  like. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill 
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THE  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL  ACT, 
1958 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  6,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Air 
Pollution  Control  Act,  1958." 

He  said:  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the 
explanation  I  gave  when  this  bill  was  intro- 
duced. It  will  go  to  the  committee  on  health. 
I  think  that  is  sufficient. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  whether,  in  the  instance  of  a 
corporation,  a  corporate  seal  only  is  required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  the  affixing  of  the 
seal  and  the  proper  signing  by  the  proper 
officers,  of  course,  is  the  practice.  This  is 
merely  doing  away  with  the  affidavit  of 
execution  by  a  witness. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CONDITIONAL  SALES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  7,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Condi- 
tional Sales  Act." 

He  said:  This  amending  Act  merely  pro- 
vides for  doing  away  with  the  affidavit  of  a 
subscribing  witness  for  an  instrument  that  is 
executed  by  a  corporation  under  its  corporate 
seal  under  the  Act,  and  brings  it  in  line  with 
the  practice  in  many  other  Acts. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  JUSTICE 
EXPENSES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  8,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Administra- 
tion of  Justice  Expenses  Act." 

He  said:  This  bill  provides  that,  where  an 
accused  person  hves  some  distance  from  a 
county  in  which  his  alleged  offence  is  heard, 
it  may  be  that  the  prosecution  may  not  be 
proceeded  with  because  of  the  burden  on  the 
county  in  paying  the  expense  involved  in 
bringing  him  back  to  the  county  to  stand  trial. 
The  bill  provides  for  these  expenses  to  be 
borne  by  the  province  in  those  cases,  and  it  is 
designed  to  give  some  better  allowances  in 
respect  to  certain  types  of  fees. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  BILLS  OF  SALE  AND  CHATTEL 
MORTGAGES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
BiU  No.  9,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Bills  of  Sale 
and  Chattel  Mortgages  Act." 

He  said:  This  is  similar  to  the  amendment 
in  Bill  No.  7,  doing  away  with  an  affidavit 
of  execution  in  the  case  of  corporations  where 
the  instrument  is  executed  under  corporate 
seal. 


THE  CORONERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  10,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Coroners 
Act." 

He  said:  This  bill  provides  for  some  addi- 
tional allowance  to  witnesses,  and  also  it  will 
relieve  the  counties  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  coroners'  activities  in  investigating  deaths 
that  occur  in  provincial  institutions.  These 
will  be  borne  by  the  province. 

The  witness  fee  will  be  raised  from  $4 
to  $6  per  day,  and  a  medical  practitioner's 
from  $7  to  $15  per  day,  and  a  more  adequate 
travelhng  allowance  is  provided. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CROWN  WITNESSES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  11,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Witnesses  Act." 

He  said:  These  amendments  also  provide 
for  some  improvement  in  the  allowance  to 
witnesses  and  experts,  people  attending,  and 
to  travelling  allowances. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  12,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Fatal 
Accidents  Act." 

He  said:  The  amending  Act  will  provide 
for  funeral  expense  allowance  of  $300  under 
this  Act  to  be  claimed,  a  maximum  $300  as 
against  the  present  $250  for  burial  expenses, 
and  brings  it  in  line  with  the  provisions  of 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  in  those 
sort  of  things. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  13,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Insurance 
Act." 

He  said:  This  bill  also  will  go  to  the  legal 
bills  committee.  There  is  some  redefinition 
with  regard  to  nuclear  risk,  and  some  items 
that  are  pretty  technical,  but  the  purpose  is 
to  clarify  the  meaning  of  certain  sections. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 

THE  JURORS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  14,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Jurors 
Act." 

He  said:  This  amending  Act  provides  again 
for  increased  allowances  in  the  case  of  jurors 
from  $6  per  day  to  $10  and  more  adequate 
travelling  allowances. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  LIGHTNING  RODS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  15,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Lightning 
Rods  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides for  an  appeal  from  the  discretionary 
authority  of  the  fire  marshal. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  LOAN  AND  TRUST 
CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  16,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and 
Trust  Corporations  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for 
certain  amendments  allowing  a  httle  more 
scope  for  the  fiscal  year-end  and  permitting 
loan  and  trust  corporations  to  do  business 
outside  Ontario  without  the  prior  approval 
of  shareholders,  and  certain  otlier  amendments 
to  the  various  sections  which  I  think  are  just 
tidying-up  amendments. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MAGISTRATES  ACT,  1952 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  17,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Magis- 
trates Act,  1952." 


He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  amendment 
to  the  wording  of  the  Act  to  define  the  word 
"magistrate"  to  include  a  deputy  magistrate, 
and  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  a  deputy 
magistrate,  after  a  certain  amount  of  service, 
the  same  assurance  of  continuity  of  office  that 
a  magistrate  has. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  MENTAL  INCOMPETENCY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr,  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  18,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Incompetency  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides  for 
the  investment  and  re-investment,  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  of  money  in  secur- 
ities that  are  allowed  by  The  Trustee  Act,  as 
the  law  at  the  present  time  requires  any 
security  that  matures  and  is  paid  in  to  be 
paid  into  court,  and  this  permits  the  com- 
mittee to  re-invest. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  PRIVATE  INVESTIGATORS  ACT, 
1958 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  19,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Investigators  Act,  1958." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  like  all 
except  the  first  one  that  received  second 
reading  today,  will  go  to  the  committee  on 
legal  bills,  and  the  amendments  here  are  of 
a  routine  nature. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  LAND  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  21,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Pro- 
vincial Land  Tax  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  of  this 
bill  is  to  provide,  where  land  is  forfeited  under 
The  Provincial  Land  Tax  Act  for  tax  arrears, 
that  every  interest  and  encumbrance  is 
extinguished. 

We  have  a  problem  in  unorganized  areas, 
where  provincial  land  tax  is  imposed,  that 
certain  firms  and  persons  have  easement  rights 
over  lands  which  may  sometimes  revert  back 
to  the  Crown  for  non-payment  of  provincial 
land  tax.  We  want  to  be  certain  that  the 
land  and  the  easements  will  follow  vdth  the 
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land.   This  will  go  to  the  committee  on  lands 
and  forests,  Mr.  Speaker, 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WILDERNESS 
AREAS 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  22,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  wilderness  areas." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  new  Act, 
and  I  think  a  rather  important  one.  The 
object  of  the  bill  is  to  set  aside  and  preserve, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  areas  in  Ontario 
of  unique  value  and  interest.  Some  200  years 
ago  there  were  great  pine  and  oak  forests 
throughout  the  province  which  have  dis- 
appeared; very  few  examples  remain. 

It  would  have  been  of  immense  value  to 
Ontario  if  we  had  preserved,  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  province  particularly,  a  few 
examples  of  our  primeval  forests.  Now  this 
bill  attempts  to  remedy  these  mistakes  by 
setting  aside,  in  the  province,  examples  of 
our  finest  primitive  conditions. 

There  are  many  examples  left  in  the  north 
country  particularly,  and  this  bill  would 
give  an  opportunity  to  the  government  to 
preserve   some   of  these   areas. 

I  could  think  of  a  few  examples  which  I 
might  mention,  that  is,  parts  of  the  LaCIoche 
mountain  range  north  of  Killarney.  In  this 
area,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  section  was  set  aside 
in  1932,  but  not  being  covered  by  legislation 
it  has  been  forgotten. 

Another  area  I  could  mention  is  the  Cape 
Henrietta  Maria  section  on  Hudson  and 
James  Bays  where  much  scientific  interest  in 
wildlife  has  been  evidenced  by  biologists. 

I  could  mention  the  Old  Stone  shelters  on 
Lake  Superior  and  the  old  raised  beaches 
in  the  same  area,  both  dating  from  primitive 
times  back  into  the  ice  age. 

The  rare  tree  species  in  some  of  our  parks, 
such  as  Rondeau,  the  canoe  country  of  the 
Quetico  area,  the  primitive  conditions  exist- 
ing in  some  of  our  present  provincial  parks, 
should  be  preserved. 

Now,  one  would  ask  questions  as  to  why 
the  same  purpose  could  not  be  accomplished 
by  The  Parks  Act  or  by  our  game  and  fisheries 
legislation,  or  The  Historic  Sites  Act. 

The  answer  to  that  is  that  a  wilderness 
area  may  not  be  needed  for  park  purposes, 
or  as  a  fish  and  wild  life  sanctuary,  but  there 
could  be  wilderness  areas  in  provincial  parks 
or  game  sanctuaries. 


The  object  is  to  have  reserved  now,  before 
they  are  despoiled,  examples  of  the  original 
condition.  It  can  easily  be  done  now,  but 
the  longer  we  delay  the  greater  the  effort, 
and  the  greater  the  risk  that  the  areas  which 
should  be  set  aside  will  be  ruined. 

We  have  not  gone  lightly  into  this  matter. 
For  some  years  we  have  had  local  committees 
operating  in  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  and  tliese  committees  have  been 
zoning  the  Crown  lands  of  Ontario. 

Many  of  our  hon.  members,  particularly 
those  from  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
sit  as  members  of  these  zoning  committees. 

They  have  done  a  tremendous  job,  Mr. 
Speaker.  They  have  suggested  zones  where  no 
development  of  any  kind  is  to  be  permitted, 
and  from  these  zones  we  can  pick  out 
suitable  areas  to  establish  these  wilderness 
areas  of  which  I  speak. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  people  might 
fear  that,  by  setting  aside  wilderness  areas, 
we  will  remove  rich  and  valuable  areas  from 
tlie  logging  or  mining  industries.  There 
is  no  intention  that  there  will  be  any  inter- 
ference with  mining  development.  Quite  the 
contrary,  if  there  should  be  a  discovery  of 
minerals,  its  development  would  be  encour- 
aged in  every  way  possible  through  our 
department. 

The  bill  provides  for  many  types  of  areas, 
some  of  these  will  be  in  provincial  parks, 
some  in  remote  areas  such  as  the  Patricia 
section.  In  others,  the  need  will  be  so  appar- 
ent  that   there   will   be    little    question. 

In  all  cases,  in  doing  this  work  by  legis- 
lation, the  remedy  of  mistakes  will  be  by 
legislation  in  the  future.  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  bill  is  a  very  desirable  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT,  1957 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  23,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act,   1957." 

He  said:  There  is  very  little  more  that  I 
can  say  with  respect  to  this  bill  than  I  said 
on  the  first  reading.  It  is  in  3  sections.  The 
first  section  is  to  enable  the  department  to 
deal  more  equitably  with  the  urban  muni- 
cipalities through  which  the  great  new  free- 
ways of  the  province  are  passing.  The  second 
section,  as  I  mentioned  on  first  reading,  is 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Minister  more 
equitably  to  distribute  the  monies,  under  the 
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development  road  programme,  in  accordance 
with  the  traffic  needs  and  other  conditions  of 
the  roads  being  considered.  The  third  section 
is  designed  to  expedite  the  approval  of  by- 
laws, many  of  which  must  be  presented  to  the 
Minister  for  approval. 

Motion     agreed     to;     second     reading     of 
the  bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  24,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Public  Libraries  Act." 

He  said:  This  bill,  which  goes  to  the  com- 
mittee on  education,  of  course,  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  county  library  services 
under  certain  conditions,  and  authorizes 
councils  of  two  or  more  municipalities  to 
establish  a  union  library  set-up. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  CROWN  TIMBER  ACT,  1952 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  25,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Timber  Act,  1952." 

He  said:  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
repeal  some  sections  of  the  bill  dealing  with 
the  appointment  and  the  functioning  of  the 
advisory  committee  to  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  There  is  another  bill  which  will 
place  similar  authority  under  The  Public 
Lands  Act  instead  of  The  Crown  Timber  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  FORESTRY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  26,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Forestry 
Act." 

He  said:  The  Forestry  Act  and  earlier  Acts 
have,  for  many  years,  empowered  the  Min- 
ister to  enter  into  agreements  with  counties, 
municipalities  and  townships  for  the  manage- 
ment of  lands. 

After  the  war,  conservation  authorities  were 
set  up  under  Acts  administered  by  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development, 
and  this  bill  is  to  dress  up,  shall  we  say,  or 
improve  the  present  legislation  dealing  with 
matters  of  that  kind,  and  the  matter  of 
authority  for  making  loans  and  grants  to 
municipalities. 


Motion     agreed  to;     second     reading     of 
the  bill. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  PARKS  ACT,  1958 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  27,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Provincial  Parks  Act,  1958." 

He  said:  This  amendment  will  provide  an 
easier  and  more  expeditious  and  simple 
method  of  clearing  title  to  unopened  road 
allowances  in  areas  that  become  provincial 
parks. 

We  find  now  that  the  department  will  take 
over  an  area  which  has  opened  an  unopened 
road  allowance,  and  it  is  a  long  involved 
procedure  to  close  a  road  allowance  whether 
it  is  opened  or  unopened.  With  this  bill  we 
will  provide  an  expeditious  manner  of  clos- 
ing an  unopened  road  allowance,  and  the 
opened  road  allowances  will  be  closed,  if 
necessary,  under  the  present  provisions  of  The 
Municipal  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRAVEL  AND 
PUBLICITY  ACT 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  28,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  PubHcity  Act." 

He  said:  Bill  No.  28  is  simply  amended 
to  provide  for  tlie  transfers  of  functions  that 
have  been  existing  under  the  community 
planning  programmes  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  the  historical  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity. 
A  few  years  ago,  the  establishment  of  the 
branch  in  my  department  was  specifically 
concerned  with  historical  matters.  It  was 
felt  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  transfer  this 
function.  The  principal  function  involved 
relates  to  the  administration  of  annual  grants- 
in-aid  to  municipahties  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  municipally  owned  and  operated 
historical  museums,  and  the  only  other  func- 
tion tliat  will  be  affected  is  an  annual  grant 
made  to  the  Ontario  Historical  Society. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND 

HISTORICAL   SITES   PROTECTION  ACT, 

1953 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  29,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Archae- 
ological and  Historical  Sites  Protection  Act, 
1953." 
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He  said:  Under  the  original  terms  of  this 
Act,  a  board  consisting  of  private  citizens 
possessing  recognized  abiUty  in  the  field  of 
history  or  archaeological  experience  were 
appointed  to  advise  the  responsiljle  Minister 
on  its  administration. 

In  the  last  3  years,  the  duties  of  this  board 
have  been  very  considerably  increased.  In 
addition  to  evaluating  the  significance  of 
archaeological  sites,  with  a  view  to  protection 
under  the  Act,  members  of  the  board  have 
assisted  in  a  very  extensive  programme  of 
marking  historical  sites  which  have  been 
carried  on  by  my  department. 

They  have  also  given  assistance  on  depart- 
mental historical  publications,  and  have 
helped  to  answer  inquiries  on  historical  mat- 
ters received  from  tourists  and  other  persons. 
They  also  have  been  more  than  atten- 
tive in  their  attendance  at  the  imveiling  of 
plaques,  some  122,  since  the  board  was 
inaugurated. 

At  the  time  the  Act  was  originally  drawn 
up,  the  extent  and  imiDortance  of  the  role 
could  not  be  visualized,  and  no  compensation 
other  than  minimum  travel  and  living 
expenses  was  authorized.  In  order  to  rectify 
this  situation,  it  is,  therefore,  proposed  to 
provide  a  small  daily  fee  to  the  members, 
above  their  basic  expenses,  to  compensate 
them  for  time  spent  in  attending  the  meetings 
of  the  archaeological  and  historical  sites 
advisory  board. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  TEACHERS' 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  30,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Teachers'  Superannuation  Act." 

He  said:  This  bill  provides  for  more  repre- 
sentation on  the  superannuation  commission, 
and  for  the  arrangement  by  which  a  teacher 
who  has  not  been  in  good  health  when 
admitted  to  the  college  of  education,  or  to 
teachers'  college,  may  carry  on  and  teach  and 
later  when  he  regains  his  health,  the  docu- 
ment he  signs,  consenting  to  a  waiver,  may 
be  cancelled  in  his  own  interest,  and  this 
goes  to  the  committee  on  education. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  31,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Lands  Act." 


He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  contains 
reference  to  the  advisory  committee  which  I 
mentioned  a  short  time  ago.  This  committee, 
the  advisory  committee  to  the  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  has  been,  or  came  about, 
I  should  say,  as  a  result  of  the  well-known 
Kennedy  report,  and  has  been  functioning 
for  a  number  of  years.  The  main  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  give  wider  scope  to  the 
activities  of  the  committee. 

When  the  committee  was  first  set  up,  the 
department's  activities  were  chiefly  forestry, 
lands  and  parks.  With  all  renewable  resources 
placed  in  one  spot,  the  need  became  evident 
to  provide  for  advice  on  such  matters  as  fish, 
wildlife,  naturalists  and  other  problems.  We 
propose  to  see  that  men  interested  in  all 
phases  of  renewable  resources  can  be  asked 
for  advice. 

Another  change  dictated  by  experience  is 
to  permit  us  to  ask  more  people  to  assist  on 
this  committee.  This  can  be  done  by  limit- 
ing terms  of  office.  A  member  of  the  com- 
mittee might  like  to  help  for  one  or  two 
years,  but  not  be  prepared  to  be  tied  down 
for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  committee  does  a  great  deal  of  work, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  present 
members  of  that  committee,  and  those  who 
have  served  in  the  past,  for  the  very  good 
job  they  have  done. 

Another  section  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
relates  to  the  disposition  of  public  lands  and 
authorizes  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  coun- 
cil to  set  up  certain  regulations  regarding 
the  sale  of  public  lands,  and  also  sets  out  that 
land  use  conditions  can  be  placed  in  the 
sale— can  be  made  conditions  of  the  sale— 
in  that,  when  the  condition  has  been  violated 
by  the  owner,  certain  action  can  be  taken  to 
have  the  condition  corrected,  and  also  that, 
when  necessary,  conditions  may  be  amended 
and  the  Minister  may  have  authority  to  cor- 
rect those  conditions. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


CONSOLIDATION  AND  REVISION  OF 
THE    REGULATIONS 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  32,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
consolidation  and  revision  of  the  regulations." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  in  the  field 
of  regulations,  a  similar  bill  to  the  one  for 
the  consolidation  of  the  statutes,  and  will 
go  to  the  legal  bills  committee. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Perhaps  my  hon.  frieod 
wants  it  to  go  to  the  legal  bills  committee. 
I  do  not  think  this  one  has  to  go  to  legal 
bills. 

THE  BULK  SALES  ACT,  1959 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill    No.    33,    "The   Bulk   Sales   Act,    1959." 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Would  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  permit  this  one  to  be  postponed  for 
a  while?    I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 


examine  it.  It  seems  to  be  rather  extensive. 
Would  he  permit  this  particular  order  to  be 
postponed  for  a  while? 

Bill  No.  33  held. 

Hon.  J,  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): - 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  intended  to  continue  to- 
morrow with  the  Tlirone  debate.  I  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjoiurned  at  6.12  of  the  clock 
p.m. 


Wednesday,  February  4,  1959 
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Line  Correction 

An  error  was  made  in  the  figures  given  to  the  House  in 
these  paragraphs,  which  should  read  as  follows: 
16  Of  the  total  of  938,  some  557  teach  general  subjects 

in  high  school  and  arc  university  graduates,  68  teach 
vocational  subjects  in  vocational  schools,  and  313  teach 
in  elementary  schools.  Tlie  313  are  presently  unqualified 
in  our  elementary  schools  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
no  teacher  training. 

These  figures  do  not  include  508  who  have  teacher 
training  in  part.  Of  this  group  of  508,  some  186  are 
qualified  in  other  provinces  or  countries  but  not  in 
Ontario,  while  102  hold  the  no-longer  issued  Ontario 
third-class  teacher's  certificate. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  a  number  of  students 
in  the  House  this  afternoon,  students 
from  King  Edward  Senior  PubUe  School, 
Toronto,  from  the  Downsview  Collegiate 
Institute  and  from  the  Oshawa  Missionary 
College  in  Oshawa.  These  students  are  here 
to  view  the  proceedings,  and  we  extend  to 
them  a  very  warm  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  ALFRED 

Mr.  F.  Guindon  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Alfred." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  draw  something 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost).  On  the  occasion  of  the 
resumption  of  the  Throne  debate,  and  after 
the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  had  completed  his  address,  an 
arrangement  had  previously  been  made 
between  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  South 
(Mr.  Murdoch)  and  the  hon.  government  whip 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  South— 

An  hon.  member:  North. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —I  am  sorry,  Essex  North 
(Mr.  Reaume),  would  follow  the  hon.  Minister 
without  Portfolio.  Now,  I  understand  that 
that  arrangement  has  been  changed.  I  do 
not  want  to  suggest  that  there  is  not  some 
legitimate  reason  for  the  change  but  I  would 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  take  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  these  arrangements  are  normally  made 
with  the  whip  and  the  deputy  whip.  So,  I 
would  ask  his  indulgence  and  assistance  so 
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that  arrangements  which  are  made  can  be 
pursued  during  the  course  of  the  Throne 
speech. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  glad  to  give  my  hon. 
friend  that  undertaking.  I  must  admit  that 
when  I  inquired  yesterday,  I  found  there 
had  been  a  misunderstanding  on  my  part 
as  to  what  had  occurred. 

What  happened  was  this.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister without  Portfolio  was  on  the  whip's  list 
to  speak,  and  was  to  have  been  followed  by 
the  hon  member  for  Essex  North.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  may  say,  as  my  hon.  friend 
recognizes,  that  in  managing  the  business  of 
the  House  there  are  a  number  of  consider- 
ations. I  was  very  anxious  to  send  on  a 
number  of  bills  to  committees  so  that  the 
committees  would  have  their  normal  work 
to  do,  and  I  thought  that  order  would  be 
completed  by   5.30  p.m. 

When  the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio 
completed  his  speech  I  found  that,  instead 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  being 
on,  it  was  the  assistant  whip  who  was  on, 
so  I  took  it  then  that  there  had  been  some 
other  arrangement  made.  I  then  asked  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  to 
adjourn  the  debate,  thinking  that  it  would  be 
the  ordinary  course  for  a  government  hon. 
member  to  follow,  and  that  the  assistant 
whip's  position  there  was  only  nominal. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  found  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  West  (Mr.  Morrow)  was 
not  nominal— he  had  chosen  that  place  to 
speak  because  Dean  Diltz  was  coming 
today.  I  did  not  understand  that  and  I 
thought,  as  is  often  the  case,  that  the  whip 
adjourns  the  debate  in  order  that  it  may  be 
followed  by  another  hon.  member,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  arranged  to  have  the  adjourn- 
ment made  then  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health. 

Now  I  may  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  that  I  shall  certainly  see  that  he 
receives  the  equivalent  time  on  a  day  that  is 
satisfactory  to  him.  I  am  very  sorry  this  has 
happened  and,  as  I  said,  it  arose  through  a 
misunderstanding. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South:)  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  are 
called,  I  wonder  if  I  might  be  permitted  to 
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inform    the    House    of    a    bereavement    that 
touches  closely  one  of  our  hon.  members. 

The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East 
(Mr.  Gisborn)  arrived  here  this  morning  in 
fulfilment  of  his  duties  and,  within  an  hour, 
learned  of  the  passing  of  his  mother.  I  am 
sure  that  I  can  express  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  all  hon.  members  of 
the  House,  our  expression  of  condolences  to 
him  on  this  occasion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  had  learned  of  that  myself,  and  I  hasten 
to  express  to  Mr.  Gisborn,  if  I  can  refer  to 
him  in  that  personal  way,  the  sympathy  of 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  hon.  members  on  the  govern- 
ment side.  I  am  sure  that  we  all  feel  that  we 
can  stand  in  the  place  of  the  hon.  member  in 
the  loss  of  his  mother,  a  loss  that  is  irrepara- 
ble, and  we  extend  to  him  our  deepest  sym- 
padiy  in  this  great  bereavement. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  with  your  permission,  I 
would  like  to  make  reference  to  a  very  great 
tragedy  that  happened  in  Kingston  yesterday. 
I  should  say  that  about  10  days  ago,  when  I 
was  in  Kingston,  I  had  an  interview  in  my 
oflRce  with  the  reeve  of  the  township  of 
Howe  Island,  Mr.  Aubrey  Abies,  and  the 
clerk,  Mr.  Joseph  Welch.  At  this  time  we 
had  a  general  discussion  concerning  the 
problems  of  this  municipality  in  relation  to 
education,  municipal  afiFairs  and  roads. 

I  agreed  to  make  an  appointment  for  the 
representatives  of  the  municipal  council,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  separate  school  board. 
Rev.  Father  J.  P.  Ainslie,  to  meet  this  morn- 
ing and  during  the  day  with  my  colleagues, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop); 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  (Mr. 
Warrender);  and  the  hon.  Minister,  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  Cass).  The  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
(Mr.  Frost)  also  agreed  to  meet  this  delega- 
tion and  discuss  their  problems  with  them. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  as  the  result  of  a 
bad  snowstorm  in  Kingston,  it  was  impossible 
to  get  from  Howe  Island  to  Kingston  by  motor 
car,  with  the  result  that  the  clerk  started  to 
walk  from  the  island  to  the  mainland.  The 
going  was  hard,  and  he  unfortunately  had  a 
heart  attack  and  died  shortly  after. 

Mrs.  Welch  told  me  over  the  long-distance 
telephone  last  night  she  had  not  been  able 
to  get  to  the  mainland  to  be  with  the  remains 
of  her  late  husband. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Joseph 
Welch,  a  very  dear  friend  of  mine,  a  loving 


husband,  a  most  efficient  and  honest  muni- 
cipal clerk,  whose  untimely  death  will  bring 
grief  and  sorrow  to  the  people  with  whom 
he  lived  and  worked,  and  who  are  always 
proud  to  call  Howe  Island  "home." 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  rise  on  a 
matter  of  personal  privilege. 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  February  10,  in 
reporting  a  portion  of  the  speech  which  I 
made  on  February  9,  headlined  the  article: 
MPP  Raps  Immigrant  Slave  Labour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  gist  of  the  article 
itself  is  quite  correct  as  far  as  it  went,  the 
heading  might  leave  the  impression  that  I 
referred  to  immigrants  as  "slave  labour."  I 
did  no  such  thing.  A  reading  of  the  text  of 
the  newspaper  article  itself  will  prove  that 
I  was  referring  to  slave  labour  wages  paid 
to  Canadians,  and  I  might  add,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  was  not  just  referring  to  immigrants,  I 
was  referring  to  Canadians  generally,  although 
I  did  state  that  most  of  this  exploitation  was 
directed  to  a  large  extent  towards  immigrants 
because  of  their  particularly  exposed  position. 

If  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  quote  from  Hansard 
on  page  242,  I  said: 

These  chiselling  employers  are  exploiting 
mostly  new  Canadians,  but  not  exclusively 
new  Canadians.  They  are  exploiting  other 
citizens  as  well  —  people  who,  because  of 
circumstances,  have  to  take  any  kind  of 
work. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to  point 
out  that  the  gentleman  of  the  press  who 
wrote  the  article  did  not  incorrectiy  report, 
except  insofar  as  he  may  not  have  referred 
to  Canadians  generally.  But  the  fault  lies 
vidth  the  person  who  wrote  the  headline  and 
who  probably  inadvertently  might  have  given 
the  wrong  impression  in  my  reference  to 
new  Canadians. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  tradition  of  this  House 
I  would  first  of  all  pay  my  respects  to  you, 
sir,  for  the  very  admirable  way  in  which 
you  occupy  a  traditional  and  honourable 
place  in  the  proceedings  of  this  House. 

It  may  be  at  times  a  little  difficult,  for 
one  who  comes  from  north  of  the  Forth,  to 
pay  tribute  to  one  who  comes  from,  or 
springs  from,  the  Emerald  Isle,  but  in  your 
case  I  make  an  exception  and  I  am  indeed 
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happy  to  pay  tribute  to  your  merit,  work, 
ability,  and  your  extreme  fair-mindedness  in 
the  position  which  you  occupy. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  oflFer  my  con- 
gratulations—and they  are  indeed  sincere— 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer).  I  was  indeed  pleased  to  see 
that  he  had  been  selected  as  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  Those  of  us  who  came 
into  this  House  at  the  same  time  as  he  did 
have  a  sort  of  fellow-feeling  with  him.  We 
were  all  freshmen  together  and  belong,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  same  class.  He  has  risen  more 
rapidly,  perhaps,  than  some  of  us,  but  we 
stfll  have  that  fellow-feeling  for  him. 

The  present  wish  I  should  like  to  extend 
to  him  has  no  originality  whatsoever,  but  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  wishing, 
with  many  others,  that  he  will  live  long  to 
occupy  his  present  position  as  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

I  want  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  speak  of  the 
very  high  regard  I  personally  hold,  with 
many  other  hon.  members  of  this  House,  for 
the  new  retired  leader  of  the  Opposition,  the 
hon.  rnember  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver). 
Long  before  I  came  into  this  House  I  had 
the  opportunity  on  several  occasions  of  listen- 
ing to  him.  I  was  always  very  much  impressed 
with  his  oratory,  with  his  style,  and  with  his 
subject  matter.  I  did  feel  on  occasion,  that 
he  was  a  little  bit  misguided,  but  nonetheless 
he  was  in  my  opinion  tremendously  capable. 
He  still  is. 

I  have  had  reason  to  come  to  know  him 
in  the  past  few  years  and  know  him  as  a 
very  fair-minded  man,  a  most  reasonable 
man  under  all  circumstances.  I  would  like 
to  say  to  him  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  did  have  a  little  personal  regret  that 
he  decided  to  step  down  from  the  leadership 
of  his  party. 

Tlien  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
concerning  the  very  pleasant  experience  this 
House  had  on  one  of  the  early  days  of  this 
session,  when  we  were  introduced  to  those 
hon.  members  elected  since  this  House  rose 
from  its  last  session.  There  were  6  of  them 
and  I  could  not  help  but  remark— as  I  am 
quite  certain  every  hon.  member  who  sat 
in  this  House  must  have  noted— that  two 
adjectives  that  have  often  been  applied  to 
this  party,  which  we  have  the  honour  to 
represent,  are  misleading.  These  adjectives 
are  being  used  more  and  more  frequently  as 
the  days  go  by;  I  refer  to  those  two  common 
words  which  are  being  applied  to  us,  "tired" 
and  "old",  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  even 
those  who  have  used  those  words  must  have 
realized   that,   either  wittingly   or   otherwise, 


they  were  led  far  astray.  Anyone  who  saw 
the  6  new  hon.  members  take  their  seats 
in  this  House  could  not,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  suggest  that  they  were  either 
"old"  or  "tired". 

If  those  6  hon.  young  men  derive  one- 
half  the  pleasure  and  satisfaction  from  their 
membership  in  this  House  that  I  have  done, 
in  the  time  I  have  been  here,  then  I  know 
that  any  sacrifice  that  they  may  have  made 
will  be  fully  and  adequately  repaid. 

Again,  in  the  tradition  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
mover  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  hon.  seconder 
(Mr.  Brunelle)  of  the  speech  in  reply  to  His 
Honour's  address.  Again  it  was  done  capably 
and  was  done  well,  and  I  felt  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  hon.  mover  that  it  struck  a 
very  splendid  note  for  the  opening  of  a  session. 

On  occasion,  it  seems  to  take  a  few  days 
and  a  few  speeches  for  us  to  get  well  under 
way,  but  I  believe  the  tenor  was  set  well 
early  in  this  session  and  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  debate  got  off  to  an  exceptionally 
good  start. 

In  trying  to  make  some  contribution  to  this 
debate  I  would  like  to  say  that,  because  of 
the  tremendously  broad  field  which  I  have 
to  cover  and  because  of  the  many  and  varied 
matters  which  come  under  the  purview  of 
The  Department  of  Health,  I  am  going  to 
confine  my  remarks  today  to  one  topic  only, 
that  of  mental  health. 

In  the  past  20  months,  I  have  enjoyed  a 
most  intensive  training  or  baptism  into  affairs 
of  government  and  it  has  been  something  of 
a  whirlwind  course  at  times.  But  nonethe- 
less it  has  been  exciting,  stimulating  and 
challenging. 

However,  it  has  put  me  under  a  certain 
disadvantage  in  that  I  have  not  had  the  time 
to  become  acquainted  with  affairs  of  this 
department  as  I  might  have  wished,  and  so, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  crave  your  indulgence, 
and  that  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
should  I  be  a  little  bit  astray  or  a  little  bit 
vague  about  some  of  the  matters  which  I 
shall  try  to  discuss.  If  they  will  be  patient 
and  tolerant  with  me,  and  should  they  have 
questions  which  I  am  unable  to  answer 
today,  I  can  assure  them  I  will  find  the 
answers  before  this  House  rises. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  traditionally  the  care  of 
the  mentally  ill  and  the  mentally  incom- 
pentent  have  been  based  upon  a  universal 
programme  of  confinement  in  large  residential 
institutions  usually  called  mental  hospitals. 

To  these  hospitals  there  have  been— and 
continue  to  be— admitted  increasing  numbers 
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of  mentally  defective  persons,  the  senile 
mentally  infirm,  the  hopeless  mentally  handi- 
capped, and  the  acute  or  chronic  mentally 
ill.  In  the  midst  of  this  complex  pattern  of 
patient  population,  highly  skilled  staff  are 
attempting  to  conduct  a  modem  and  progres- 
sive treatment  programme,  often  under  great 
handicap. 

The  present  pattern  of  mental  health  serv- 
ices in  Ontario  has  developed  around  such 
institutions,  once  called  asylums.  By  1900, 
asylums  which,  for  a  time,  had  once  been 
centres  of  activity,  had  deteriorated  to 
become  custodial  institutions.  This,  indeed, 
is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  definition  of 
the  word  "asylum"  which  is  usually  given 
as  "a  place  of  protection." 

Institutions  built  since  that  date  have  some- 
times been  located  in  isolated  situations.  In 
these  places,  mentally  ill  patients  who  have 
been  removed  from  society  were  pvit  away 
with  the  expectation  that  they  would  remain 
ill  permanently  or  that,  at  least,  they  would 
not  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  community 
until  cured,  an  improbable  event. 

The  institutions  were  large  because  it  was 
felt  that  a  large  central  institution  was  more 
economical  and  more  easy  to  provide  than  a 
number  of  smaller  ones.  They  were  designed 
to  be  indestructible.  Many  safety  measures 
were  introduced  because  it  was  felt  that 
mentally  ill  people  were  incapable  of  show- 
ing any  responsibility  for  themselves  or  their 
conduct.  Misguided  humane  motives  finally 
removed  opportunity  for  employment  because 
unpaid  employment  was  looked  upon  as 
exploitation. 

Would  time  permit,  we  might,  with  much 
interest  and  profit,  look  more  carefully  at  the 
past  history  of  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill,  not  only  in  our  own  province  but 
all  over  the  world. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  briefly,  that  our  entire 
attitude,  and  again  I  point  out  this  has  been 
a  general  attitude,  has  been  to  start  at  the 
wrong  end  of  the  problem.  This  was  due, 
perhaps,  to  the  ancient  fear  and  superstitious 
notions  surrounding  mental  illness,  to  the 
idea  that  this  was,  somehow,  associated  with 
the  supernatural  and  even  with  demons.  Or 
it  may  have  been  due  to  the  almost  hopeless 
outlook  for  the  mentally  ill  patient,  until 
relatively  recent  times. 

Man,  apparently,  has  always  sought  to  lift 
these  unfortunates  completely  out  of  the 
community  setting,  and  tuck  them  away 
somewhere  for  their  own  protection  and, 
perhaps,  for  that  of  others.  But  oftentimes 
it  has  appeared  that,  in  so  confining  those 


patients,  they  dropped  out  of  sight  and,  but 
for  fleeting  periods,  out  of  minds  of  neigh- 
bours, friends  and  even  relatives. 

All  of  these  concepts  still  leave  their  mark 
on  the  mental  health  services.  In  recent  years, 
attempts  to  keep  pace  with  newer  concepts  of 
care  and  treatment  have  been  confined 
within  the  former  old  structures,  with  an 
occasional  break-through  into  a  new  pattern. 

However,  we  have  to  say  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  jurisdictions,  there  has  not  yet 
been  a  thorough-going  renovation  of  the  old 
pattern.  We  are  now  startled  and  challenged 
by  statements  of  a  rather  radical  nature, 
such  as  "mental  hospitals  are  a  thing  of  the 
past." 

We  want  to  try  now  to  completely  reverse 
the  old  order,  to  begin  treatment  where  it 
should  begin— at  the  home  level,  and  direct 
that  treatment  toward  keeping  the  patient 
in,  or  at  least  near,  his  home  community. 

Having  said  this,  I  would  make  it  emi- 
nently clear  that  we,  here  in  Ontario,  have 
no  need  to  hang  our  heads  in  shame  or 
apologize  for  what  has  been  done. 

What  I  am  going  to  say  now,  sir,  I  want 
to  say  most  deliberately.  I  want  to  say  that, 
after  much  thought,  it  is  being  said  out  of 
conviction  and  in  a  manner  not  in  the  least 
boastful,  because  I  myself  can  claim  little 
credit  for  the  accomplishment. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  in 
this  sphere,  as  in  so  many  fields  of  human 
welfare,  this  government  has  a  rather  impos- 
ing record  of  achievement  well  worthy  of 
review  and  consideration  at  this  time.  It  is 
no  idle  boast  to  say  that,  during  its  tenure 
of  office,  the  present  government  has  provided 
more  facilities  for  mental  health  services  than 
any  previous  government  in  the  history  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Let  us  take  a  look,  first,  at  construction: 

1.  A  new  hospital  school  for  the  mentally 
retarded  was  opened  in  1951  at  Smiths  Falls. 

2.  Two  new  mental  hospitals,  one  at  Port 
Arthur  and  one  at  North  Bay,  opened  in 
1954  and  1957. 

3.  New  units  in  the  Ontario  hospitals  at 
Brockville,  Kingston,  Toronto  and  Penetang, 
provide   1,600  beds. 

4.  New  units  at  the  Ontario  hospital  school, 
Orillia,  are  providing  352  beds. 

5.  There  is  a  new  560-bed  unit  for  the 
tuberculous  mentally  ill  at  the  Ontario  Hos- 
pital, Woodstock. 

6.  A  new  reception  unit  has  been  built  at 
the  Ontario  Hospital,  Whitby,  and  we  have 
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the  Thistletown  mental  hospital  for  emotion- 
ally disturbed  children. 

7.  Under  construction,  and  likely  to  come 
into  use  in  the  very  near  future,  is  a  new 
600-bed  unit  at  the  Ontario  Hospital, 
Hamilton. 

8.  A  new  hospital  school  for  the  mentally 
retarded  at  Cedar  Springs  is  now  under 
construction. 

9.  The  Thistletown  hospital  is  the  first 
specialized  hospital  in  Canada  for  "research 
into  the  treatment  of  emotionally  disturbed 
children." 

Planned  for  the  future  is  a  new  psychiatric 
hospital  for  the  city  of  Toronto,  which  will 
include  a  psychiatric  institute  for  teaching 
purposes;  this  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  University  of  Toronto. 

Looking  at  the  broader  field  of  community 
mental  health  services,  the  record  of  this 
government,  during  its  tenure  of  office,  is 
an  imposing  one,  indeed: 

1.  Regional  psychiatrists  have  been  located 
in  general  hospitals  in  6  regions:  Ottawa, 
Kingston,  St.  Catharines,  London,  Kitchener 
and  Peterborough. 

2.  Large  construction  grants  have  been 
made  available  for  building  psychiatric  units 
in  general  hospitals.  Ten  of  those  are  now 
in  operation:  Ottawa,  1;  Sudbury,  1;  Toronto, 
4;  St.  Catharines,  1;  London,  2;  and  Windsor, 
1.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  one-third  of  all 
first  admissions  to  psychiatric  facilities  are  to 
these  units. 

3.  Funds  have  been  made  available  for 
the  operation  of  psychiatric  units,  and  for  the 
operation  of  clinics  by  municipal  and  other 
health    agencies. 

4.  Out-patient  services  have  been  estab- 
lished at  the  Ontario  hospitals  at  St.  Thomas, 
Toronto  and  Port  Arthur. 

5.  In  1954,  this  government  passed  The 
Mental  Health  Act,  which  provides  for  the 
development  and  supervision  of  community 
mental  health  services. 

6.  In  1955,  a  director  of  community  mental 
health  services  was  appointed. 

7.  In  1957,  the  forensic  clinic  of  the 
Toronto  Psychiatric  Hospital  was  opened. 

8.  A  psychiatrist  has  been  appointed  to 
develop  a  full-time  clinic  service  in  Windsor, 
and  this  clinic  will  be  ready  for  operation 
this  year. 

9.  A  new  out-patient  service  for  children 
here  in  Toronto,  under  the  administration 
of  the  Toronto  Psychiatric  Hospital,  came 
into  operation  last  month. 


10.  We  have  just  arranged  for  a  specialist 
to  develop  a  centre  at  London  for  the  assess- 
ment of  mentally  retarded  children,  for 
research  into  mental  retardation,  in  collabor- 
ation with  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
Medical  School.  This  man  has  just  been 
selected  and  I  expect  to  have  more  to  say 
about  this  later  on. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
achievements  in  this  whole  field  of  mental 
health  has  been  the  opening  of  two  day-care 
centres  in  1958,  one  at  the  Toronto  Psychiatric 
Hospital,  the  other  at  the  Ontario  Hospital 
in  Cobourg.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  and  I 
believe  that  this  House  should  take  a  good 
deal  of  pride  in  this  knowledge  that,  as  far 
as  we  can  ascertain,  this  unit  at  Cobourg  is 
the  first  such  centre  in  a  predominantly 
rural  area  on  this  continent. 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
day-care  centres.  Many  patients  require  more 
attention  than  can  be  provided  in  a  mental 
health  clinic,  but  do  not  need  to  be  admitted 
to  a  hospital.  These  are  the  severe  psycho- 
neurotics or  those  showing  early  signs  of 
psychotic  disorder.  Some  of  them,  for 
example— middle-aged  women,  alone  during 
the  day— are  much  better  when  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  family  during  the  evening  or  on 
weekends. 

To  help  these  people,  the  day-care  centres 
were  begun.  They  offer  a  full  range  of  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  services  offered  by  the 
mental  hospital  or  psychiatric  unit  with  the 
exception  of  24-hour  care  or  supervision. 

Experience  has  shown  that  many  patients 
who  appear  well  in  hospital  have  great 
difficulty  adjusting  to  community  life.  We 
believe  the  day-care  centres  can  be  of  much 
value  in  forming  a  bridge  between  the  pro- 
tected environment  of  the  hospital  and  a  full, 
independent  life  in  the  community.  In  other 
words,  we  think  if  patients  who  have  just  left 
the  hospital  know  there  is  such  a  place  to 
which  they  can  go  for  advice  and  reassurance 
when  home  and  community  living  begin  to 
bother  them,  there  will  be  fewer  readmis- 
sions,  and  even  the  original  stay  in  hospital 
may  be  shortened. 

A  night-care  programme  allows  greater 
use  of  the  facilities  of  such  a  centre,  and  is 
of  great  benefit  to  those  who  are  able  to 
continue  their  employment,  and  again,  also 
to  the  patient  who  is  leaving  the  mental 
hospital  and  returning  to  the  community. 

The  Toronto  centre  has  been  in  operation 
since  February,  1958,  and  the  Cobourg  unit 
since  July,  1958.  This  is  too  short  a  time 
for  us  to   offer  any  kind  of  opinion   as  to 
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the  efiFectiveness  of  the  clinics.    We  can  say 
they  are  being  widely  and  well  used. 

In  Toronto,  for  the  10  months,  86  patients 
were  admitted;  this,  in  spite  of  the  many  and 
excellent  psychiatric  services  available. 

In  Cobourg,  the  admissions  for  6  months 
totalled  73  and  here,  too,  in  a  strictly  rural 
setting  there  has  been  wide  acceptance.  Some 
patients  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Northumberland  travel  up  to  50  miles,  5  days 
a  week,  to  receive  treatment. 

We  believe  the  average  time  of  treatment 
at  these  centres  will  be  4  to  6  weeks,  but  this, 
too,  may  have  to  be  amended  as  time  and 
experience  dictate. 

As  for  costs,  it  is  still  too  early  to  estimate 
tliis  but  here,  too,  we  feel  there  will  be 
marked  reductions.  But  even  if  the  costs  in 
dollars  should  be  much  greater,  I  am  sure 
the  benefits  to  the  patients  will  far  outweigh 
the  outlay  in  money.  Remember,  our  aim 
is  to  keep  the  patient  in  or  as  near  to  tlie 
home  community  as  possible. 

One  of  the  greatest  handicaps  in  every 
mental  health  programme,  I  believe,  has 
been  the  scarcity  of  trained  personnel.  Here 
again,  this  government  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  constantly  moved  forward  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  stimulate  the  training  of 
personnel  by  encouraging  the  expansion  of 
post-graduate  training  for  psychiatrists  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  Queens  University,  and  the 
University  of  Ottawa. 

We  have  encouraged  the  training  of  other 
professional  personnel  through  co-operation 
with  the  relevant  university  departments  and 
the  distribution  of  bursaries. 

We  have  developed  in-service  training  pro- 
grammes for  ward  personnel,  which  has 
proved  its  value  already;  we  have  expanded 
facilities  for  affiliation  of  nurses  from  general 
hospitals— 75  per  cent,  of  general  hospital 
nursing  students  take  afiiliate  courses  in 
psychiatry  in  our  Ontario  hospitals. 

We  established  a  course  of  training  for 
occupational  therapy  assistants  at  the  Ontario 
Hospital  in  Kingston.  Quite  a  number  of 
these  people  have  been  trained  in  this  hospital 
already,  taking  advantage  of  this  course  of 
instruction.  We  have  encouraged  the  partici- 
pation of  professional  staff  in  a  variety  of 
training  programmes  for  the  personnel  of 
public,  health  and  other  agencies. 

But  what  about  the  welfare  of  the  patients 
themselves?  I  believe  many  of  us  have  little 
or  no  knowledge  of  what  is  being  done  in 
our  Ontario  hospitals  for  the  mentally  ill. 


A  few  days  ago,  in  one  of  our  Toronto 
daily  newspapers,  the  Globe  and  Mail  of 
January  26,  Professor  Charles  Hendry  wrote 
a  most  interesting  article  concerning  a  trip 
he  made  to  China.  In  it,  he  spoke  of  a  visit 
to  a  Chinese  mental  hospital.  He  told  of  see- 
ing the  psychiatrist  in  charge,  a  kindly  doctor, 
"speak  kindly  to  a  patient,  pat  another  on 
the  cheek  as  a  father  might  greet  his  child." 

In  mentioning  this  to  me,  one  man  said, 
and  I  quote:  "Why  don't  we  have  that  sort 
of  treatment  in  our  mental  hospitals?"  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have.  Such  scenes  are  to  be 
witnessed  every  day  if  we  would  but  look 
for  them.  That,  and  far  more.  I  am  sure 
many  of  our  hospital  superintendents,  doctors 
and  nurses,  know  by  name  great  numbers  of 
the  patients  under  their  care,  and  doubtless 
know  far  more  about  them  than  do  those 
most  closely  related  to  the  patient. 

Let  us  look  at  a  very  brief  recounting  of 
some  of  the  things  we  have  done  and  are 
doing.  During  its  tenure  of  office,  the  present 
government  has  improved  the  care  of  patients 
by: 

1.  providing  up-to-date  methods  of  diag- 
nosis and  treatment; 

2.  expanding  consultation  services  provided 
by  experts  in  other  medical  specialties; 

3.  providing  higher  standards  of  food, 
clothing  and  hospital  furnishings; 

4.  increasing  facihties  for  active  therapy 
programmes; 

5.  instituting  open  ward  programmes; 

6.  encouraging  volunteer  activities  in 
hospitals; 

7.  increasing  the  social  work  sta£F,  and, 

8.  undertaking  new  rehabilitation  projects. 

Strengthening  all  these  programmes^  and 
with  a  view  to  making  further  extensions  in 
such  directions,  we  have  never  lost  sight  of 
the  value  of  research.  Our  mental  hospital 
division  has  allocated  over  $200,000  per 
year  in  the  past  few  years  for  research  pur- 
poses. Last  year,  $60,000  of  this  money  was 
spent  for  research  in  our  own  facilities,  and 
the  remainder  allocated  to  other  agencies. 

We  have  established  research  units  at  the 
Toronto  Psychiatric  Hospital  and  at  the 
Ontario  Hospital,  Toronto. 

In  addition  to  this  formal  research  pro- 
gramme, a  great  deal  of  research  is  constantly 
carried  on  without  formal  structure  or  budget 
in  our  other  hospitals.  For  example,  much 
original  work  is  constantly  being  done  ori 
treatment  methods  in  conjunction  with  clin- 
ical services. 
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The  investigation  of  new  methods  of  treat- 
ment, the  investigation  of  new  drugs,  new 
ideas  in  rehabihtation,  and  in  the  general 
care  of  the  mentally  ill  patient  are  but  a 
few  of  the  many  interesting  and  important 
features  which  have  already  been  put  into 
effect  and  are  constantly  being  expanded 
under  the  guidance  of  the  people  in  the 
division  of  mental  health. 

Many  times  since  the  beginning  of  this 
session,  we  have  heard  from  both  sides  of  this 
House  the  statement  that  this  is  1959,  that 
our  various  programmes  should  be  geared  to 
the  needs  of  the  times,  and  with  this  I  am 
in  full-hearted  agreement.  This  has  been 
very  much  in  the  minds  of  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  guiding  and  direct- 
ing the  entire  programme  of  public  health  in 
the  province.  Particularly  has  this  been  in 
the  minds  of  those  guiding  the  programme  in 
our  mental  hospitals. 

The  modern  programme  of  treatment  has 
been  based  on  the  recognition  of  tlie  patient's 
need  for  contact  with  well  people,  and  for 
maintenance  of  his  normal  humanities.  And, 
secondly,  it  is  based  on  the  patient's  need  to 
exercise  whatever  capacities  for  creativity, 
productivity  and  responsibility  that  he  may 
have. 

Witli  these  things  in  mind,  the  modem  pro- 
gramme of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  is 
aimed  at  early  treatment,  obtainable  without 
legal  formality  or  other  impediment;  treat- 
ment with  as  little  disturbance  of  the 
patient's  living  pattern  as  possible,  that  is, 
without  removal  from  job,  home  or  com- 
munity unless  this  is  specificially  indicated; 
restoration  to  normal  activity  in  a  normal 
environment  as  quickly  and  completely  as 
possible,  and  the  best  use  of  residual  abili- 
ties in  those  incompletely  cured  or  partially 
disabled. 

In  some  cases  this  may,  and  probably  will, 
require  special  facilities  and  arrangements  in 
the  community;  in  other  cases,  special  pro- 
grammes in  the  hospitals.  Since  the  aim  is 
to  keep  the  patient  in  as  close  contact  vdth 
his  normal  home  and  community  environ- 
ment as  possible,  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
will  devolve  upon  the  community. 
.  In  looking  at  the  ideal,  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  mentally  ill  and  mentally  defective 
Vithin  its  boundaries,  every  large  community 
should  have  a  comprehensive  service  that 
€Ould  provide  for  the  identification  and  care 
of,  or  assistance  to: 

1.  those  who  require  treatment  but  not 
hospitalization;  . 

)    2.  those  who  require  partial  hospitalization 
ior:  treatment; 


3.  those  who  require  full  hospitalization 
for  treatment,  whether  it  be  long  term  or 
short  term; 

4.  those  who  require  only  nursing  care; 

5.  those  who  require  only  custodial  care; 

6.  those  who  require  supervision  in  the 
community,  and  those  who  require  special 
arrangements  for  maintenance,  education 
and /or  employment. 

From  this,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  modern 
concept  is  that  organization  of  mental  health 
services  should  start  at  the  community  level. 

Now,  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  start  all 
over  again.  If  that  were  so,  we  would  start 
at  the  community  level.  We  must  work  with 
what  we  have  at  the  present  time,  and  again, 
I  repeat,  that  that  has  been  working  back- 
wards, trying  to  bring  the  mental  hospitals 
closer  to  the  community.  This  is  the  course 
which,  by  force  of  circumstance,  we  will 
have  to  continue,  though  we  anticipate  that 
this  will  be  done  at  a  greatly  increased  rate. 

I  now  come  to  regional  organization.  We 
now  propose  that  mental  health  services  be 
developed  on  a  regional  basis,  the  arrange- 
ment to  be  as  follows: 

1.  Diagnostic  treatment  centres  in  the 
larger  cities  in  the  region  with  sufficient 
accommodation  and  staff  to  carry  on  out- 
patient, day  care,  night  care,  and  short- 
term  in-patient  treatment.  The  staff  will 
determine  what  referrals  are  to  be  made  to 
mental   hospital   or   to   other   agencies. 

Admissions  for  treatment  will  be  on  an 
informal  basis.  In  other  words,  if  a  family 
physician  feels  that  one  of  his  patients  should 
be  seen  at  the  mental  health  centre,  he  will 
refer  the  patient  to  that  centre  just  as  he 
would  to  some  other  specialized  centre  or  to 
some  other  specialist.  There  will  be  no 
necessity  or  demand  for  the  completion  of 
committal  papers  as  is  now  necessary  for 
admission  to  the  mental  hospital. 

Home  care  may  be  carried  out  by  members 
of  the  staff.  In  some  situations,  this  function 
might  be  performed  by  psychiatric  units  in 
general  hospitals.  This,  to  some  degree,  is 
now  being  done. 

In  other  situations,  special  facilities  may 
be  required. 

2.  A  regional  mental  hospital— this  is  the 
existing  hospital  modified  by: 

(a)  reduction  of  patient  population  to  the 
rated  bed  capacity; 

(b)  a  revision  of  the  operational  structure 
of  the  hospital  so  that  the  treatment  services 
are  divided  into  3  or  4  identical  services, 
creating   in   effect    3    or   4    small   hospitals 
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within  one  organization.  Instead  of  having* 
a  large  number  of  patients,  it  is  proposed 
now  to  divide  the  hospital  into  units  of  250 
or  300  beds,  each  with  its  own  stafiF,  each 
carrying  out  a  full  treatment  programme. 

Next,  I  want  to  say  very  emphatically  that 
the  mental  hospital  will  not  be  considered 
as  an  institution  for  custodial  care.  It  will 
have  3  special  functions: 

1.  to  provide  a  comprehensive  psychiatric 
service  for  the  local  community; 

2.  to  provide  active  treatment  for  patients 
referred  from  other  centres  in  the  region; 

3.  to  develop  and  employ  special  methods 
for  the  treatment,  management  and  reactiva- 
tion of  patients  with  chronic  mental  disorders, 
and  to  function  as  a  real  treatment  community. 

This,  we  believe,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  steps  in  the  whole  new  programme 
—the  removal  of  those  patients  who  have 
grown  old  in  the  institution  and  for  whom 
no  active  treatment  will  serve  any  useful 
pmpose.  We  have  certain  numbers  of  those 
in  all  of  our  mental  institutions.  About  12,000 
can  be  considered  in  the  chronic,  more  or 
less  hopeless,  category  including  approxi- 
mately 6,500  mental  defectives. 

It  is  now  planned  that  they  will  be  removed 
from  the  hospital,  as  such,  and  placed  in  a 
wing  or  cottages  of  the  present  structures 
for  the  time  being,  where  they  will  be  cared 
for  in  pleasant  and  comfortable  siurroundings. 

The  ultimate  objective  is  that  they  will  be 
separated  completely  from  the  hospital  setting 
and  placed  in  a  special  type  of  institution 
where  they  will  live  in  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere and  be  given  the  care  necessary  for 
them,  but  will  not  occupy  the  time  of  highly 
trained  specialists. 

This  infirmary  type  of  accommodation  will 
be  located  in  such  places  as  to  be  easily 
supervised  by  the  regional  hospital  or  one 
of  the  treatment  centres.  One  such  insti- 
tution is  now  on  the  drafting  board,  and  two 
others  are  in  the  planning  stage  for  the 
immediate  future.  I  think  we  should  bear 
in  mind  that  these  patients  are  not  to  be 
ignored  or  lost  sight  of  completely,  because 
it  would  appear  that  much  of  the  research 
that  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  might 
possibly  yield  some  hope  that  efiFective  treat- 
ment may  yet  be  available  for  certain  num- 
bers of  them. 

Then  provision  will  be  made  for  follow- 
up  and  aftercare  of  convalescent  patients,  for 
social  supervision  and/or  social  assistance  for 
the  partially  disabled  who  do  not  require 
hospital  care.   This  latter  may  include  special 


provision  for  maintenance,  education  and/or 
employment. 

This  government  is  advancing  in  the  field 
relating  to  provision  of  mental  hospital  struc- 
ture. Having  in  mind  our  plan  that  the 
hospital  is  to  be  an  active  treatment  centre 
and,  in  the  interest  of  providing  better 
co-ordination  of  active  treatment  and  con- 
tinued care  programmes  in  mental  hospitals, 
to  give  impetus  to  the  total  operation,  we 
plan  to  break  up  the  organizational  structure 
of  existing  mental  hospitals  into  smaller 
units. 

The  result  would  be  that,  in  effect,  a  large 
mental  hospital  would  be  divided  operation- 
ally into  3  or  4  smaller  hospitals,  each  with 
its  own  admission  service,  its  active  treat- 
ment service  and  continued  care  service,  but 
all  sharing  the  centralized  maintenance  serv- 
ices and  clinical  facilities,  and  being  under 
one  general  administration,  as  at  present. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  modern  concept 
that  the  ideal  mental  hospital  of  the  present 
day  is  one  of  250  or  300  beds.  We  believe 
that  several  of  these  units  may  be  grouped 
together,  although  we  are  still  of  the  opinion 
that  they  should  not  exceed  3  or  4  such 
units  in  any  one  location. 

Further,  with  this  modern  concept,  and  as 
I  stated  earUer,  we  are  looking  again  to  the 
therapeutic  value  of  work  and  training.  I 
am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  work  is  a  very 
necessary  and  valuable  therapeutic  adjunct, 
and  should  be  encouraged. 

We  should  forget  for  all  time  that  teaching 
patients  to  work,  or  encouraging  patients  to 
work,  is  exploiting  them  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  I  do  not  beheve  that  any  hospital 
programme  ever  had  this  in  mind,  nor  does 
it  have  it  in  mind  today.  I  beheve  it  is 
recognized  by  many  authorities  that  work 
is  a  very  valuable  weapon  in  our  treatment 
armamentarium,  and  should  be  encouraged, 
since  the  chief  aim  of  our  entire  programme 
is  to  return  the  patient  to  home  and  normal 
Uving. 

This  places  upon  us  the  responsibihty  to 
insure  that  the  patient's  work  habits  are 
kept  up  and  encouraged,  or  if  investigation 
should  reveal  that  the  patient  will  not  return 
to  his  former  type  of  work,  then  it  is  our 
duty  and  responsibility  to  train  him  for  some 
other  useful  and  gainful  employment.  To 
substantiate  this,  may  I  refer  to  From  Custo- 
dial Care  to  Modern  Therapy,  by  B.  H. 
McNeel,  pages  2  and  3. 

In  that  connection,  sir,  I  would  like  to  read 
from  a  report  which  was  given  to  me  a  short 
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time  ago  by  the  director  of  my  services,  and 
I  quote  excerpts  from  it  only. 

Every  year  we  find  that  more  and  more 
importance  is  attached  to  employment  as  an 
important  factor  in  the  treatment  of  lunacy. 

He  states  that  in  Toronto  30  per  cent,  of 
the  patients  are  employed,  at  Hamilton  60 
per  cent,  and  at  London  70  per  cent.  His 
explanation  of  the  lower  figure  in  Toronto  is 
as  follows: 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
Toronto  asylum  there  are  a  number  of 
patients  in  the  superior  wards  who  are  not 
of  a  class  who  are  likely  to  be  of  use  to 
engage  in  the  ordinary  work  to  be  found 
in  an  asylum. 

The  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
London  asylum,  after  commenting  at  some 
length  on  the  abolition  of  restraint  and 
seclusion  and  improved  behaviour,  attrib- 
uted his  success  as  follows: 

"I  attributed  the  success  I  have  had  in 
the  disuse  of  all  forms  of  restraint  almost 
entirely  to  the  advances  we  have  made  in 
the  employment  of  patients.  As  stated 
above,  I  am  convinced  from  the  experience 
that  I  have  now  had  that  all  patients  who 
have  the  necessary  physical  strength  can 
be  got  to  work  if  the  right  work  is  found 
and  the  proper  method  to  get  them  to  work 
is  employed.  As  already  stated,  I  believe 
fully  in  the  great  importance  of  work  as  a 
curative  agent." 

But  I  would  particularly  direct  your  atten- 
tion to  this  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  report 
is  dated  in  the  year  1883  and  was  the  report 
of  the  inspector  of  prisons  and  public  charities 
for  the  province  of  Ontario.  That  is  75  years 
ago,  sir,  and  it  has  taken  us  only  75  years  to 
come  back  to  that  enlightened  opinion. 

In  the  attainment  of  this  objective,  we 
can  see  the  necessity  of  establishing  work- 
shops, recreation  areas  and  such,  to  round 
out  our  programme  of  reactivating  the 
patients,  and  preparing  them  to  return  again 
to  normal  living. 

Architectural  design,  with  relation  to  the 
care  of  mental  patients,   is   very  important. 

Incidentally,  some  very  interesting  things 
have  been  learned  about  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  mentally  ill  patients  over  the  years. 

Many  authorities  have  recognized  the  treat- 
ment value  of  music,  of  art,  of  allowing  and 
encouraging  patients  to  give  expression  to  their 
ideas,  to  their  personalities,  through  the 
medium  of  stage  plays,  musicals,  and  so  on. 


It  has  been  recognized  for  some  time  that 
colour  may  play  a  part  in  the  care  and  treat- 
ment of  the  mentally  ill. 

It  is  now  believed  that  the  architecture 
of  the  structures  in  which  these  patients  are 
housed  may  have  some  bearing  upon,  and 
be  of  some  value  in,  their  care  and  treatment. 
In  general,  it  may  be  stated  that  there  is  a 
great  need  for  careful  consideration  of  the 
architectural  design  of  new  facilities  to  pro- 
vide the  most  appropriate  setting  for  the 
operation  of  a  modern  treatment  prograname. 

An  architectural  committee  has  been 
appointed  from  the  senior  staflF  of  the  mental 
health  service  to  study  the  matter  of  hospital 
design.  We  are  recommending  that  an 
architect  from  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  be  designated  to  work  closely  with 
the  mental  health  division  on  the  design  of 
mental  hospitals  and  other  mental  health 
facilities.  It  is  also  planned  that  a  conference 
on  architectural  design  of  mental  health 
facilities  be  held  during  this  year,  1959. 

To  complete  the  services  for  the  province, 
some  additions  will  have  to  be  made  to 
certain  special  facilities  which  may  serve 
more  than  one  region— for  example,  facilities 
for  emotionally  disturbed  children,  diagnostic 
centres  and  training  facilities  for  the  mentally 
retarded. 

We  are  now  determined  that  all  new  facili- 
ties will  be  planned  with  the  regional  require- 
ments in  mind.  In  other  words,  in  planning 
all  new  facilities,  as  I  have  said  over  and  over 
again,  we  intend  to  start  at  what  we  believe 
today  to  be  the  right  end,  near  the  patients' 
homes.  To  that  end,  these  facilities  will  be 
located  within  easy  reach  of  the  population 
to  be  served  and  close  to  other  facilities 
with  which  they  may  have  to  be  co-ordinated, 
for  example,  general  hospitals,  medical 
schools,  welfare  institutions,  and  so  on. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  this  House 
previously  to  the  establishment  of  a  special 
centre  for  emotionally  disturbed  children 
at  Thistletown.  This  was  begun  with  the 
acquisition  of  the  property  late  in  1957. 
The  nucleus  of  a  staff  was  set  up  in  October 
of  that  year;  only  6  of  them  had  had  any 
previous  experience  in  this  type  of  work. 
They,  therefore,  had  to  undertake  training 
of  the  rest  of  the  staflF. 

The  first  patients  were  received  in  Janu- 
ary, 1958,  and  with  them  began  the  develop- 
ment of  techniques  in  care  and  treatment. 

I  want  to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  was  an  entirely  new  field  of  endeavour, 
and  the  staff  have  had  to  work  slowly  and 
carefully,    training   themselves,    so    to    speak, 
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as  they  went  along.  Great  problems  have 
arisen,  but  these  have  but  presented  new 
and  greater  challenges,  and  I  feel  very  confi- 
dent that  solutions  will  be  found  to  these 
problems  as  we  go  along. 

This  new  venture  has  attracted  some  of 
the  best  minds  in  the  entire  field  of  related 
studies.  To  help  us  cope  with  the  formidable 
problems  in  organization  and  the  design  of 
the  programme,  an  advisory  committee  was 
formed  in  November,  1958.  It  includes: 
Dr.  Karl  Bernhardt,  professor  of  psychology, 
University  of  Toronto;  Dr.  C.  R.  Myers,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology.  University  of  Toronto; 
Dr.  W.  A.  Hawke,  psychiatrist.  Hospital  for 
Sick  Children;  Dr.  C.  G.  Stogdill,  director  of 
the  child  adjustment  service,  Toronto  board 
of  education;  Dr.  A.  B.  Stokes,  professor 
of  psychiatry.  University  of  Toronto. 

Also  acting  on  this  committee  are:  Dr. 
William  Blatz,  director  of  the  institute  of 
child  study,  University  of  Toronto;  Dr.  H.  W. 
Henderson,  acting  superitendent,  Thistletown 
Hospital;  Dr.  John  Rich,  clinical  director, 
Thisdetown  Hospital;  Dr.  B.  H.  McNeel,  chief 
of  the  mental  health  division.  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Health. 

Another  forward  step  in  this  programme 
was  taken  on  January  1,  1959,  when  the 
institute  of  child  study  undertook  the  aca- 
demic teaching  of  the  children  at  Thistle- 
town.  This  is  not  just  a  matter  of  teaching 
the  children  the  formal  school  subjects;  the 
programme  is  designed  to  have  an  evalu- 
ative  and   therapeutic   aspect  as  well. 

Hon.  members  will  appreciate  some  of  the 
difiiculties  when  I  tell  them  that  teaching  and 
procedures  have  to  be  modified  to  meet  the 
varying  needs  of  children  who  range  all  the 
way  from  those  who  can  remain  in  a  class- 
room for  only  a  few  minutes  to  those  who 
may  eventually  take  a  full  academic  course. 

I  would  point  out,  sir,  that  this  is  essentially 
an  experimental  project,  and  one  from  which 
we  hope  to  derive  much  new  knowledge. 
Some  19  children,  aged  6  to  12,  are  now 
under  study,  and  within  the  next  12  months 
a  further  29  will  be  admitted. 

May  I  say  this  regarding  staflBng  and  staflF 
organization:  In  the  long-range  view,  it  may 
be  anticipated  that  considerable  economy  can 
be  effected  by  improved  organization,  both  of 
the  pattern  of  services  and  of  staff.  At 
present,  both  the  reorganization  of  services 
and  the  development  of  new  facilities  will 
require  additional  professional  staff.  This 
has,  as  previously  stated,  been  one  of  the 
handicaps  under  which  the  entire  division 
has  operated  for  some  time.  To  obtain 
additional    medical    staff,    we   have    already 


taken  some  definite  steps  by  offering  these 
increased  opportunities  and  inducements  for 
training: 

1.  The  existing  training  programmes  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  and  the  new  programmes 
at  Ottawa  University  and  Queens  University, 
will  receive  continued  encouragement  and 
support. 

2.  We  intend  to  encourage  the  training  for 
general  practitioners  below  the  specialist's 
certificate  level. 

3.  Further  provision  for  bursary  and  other 
assistance  is  to  be  reviewed  and  revised. 

4.  Definite  steps  have  already  been  taken 
to  tap  new  resources  of  staff,  for  example, 
recruitment  of  psychiatrists  and  psychiatric 
nurses  in  Great  Britain,  and  in  other  suitable 
countries  where  the  standards  of  training  are 
equally  as  high  as  our  own. 

5.  In  an  attempt  to  encourage  our  trained 
and  specialists  staff  to  remain  in  the  service 
of  the  department  for  longer  periods  of  time, 
we  plan  to  stimulate  research  and  other  such 
professional  undertakings  within  the  hospital 
set-up  rather  than  farming  out  research  pro- 
jects as  might  have  been  the  policy  in  the 
past. 

6.  Until  we  can  develop  more  adequately 
trained  staff  or  engage  them  from  other  juris- 
dictions, we  plan  to  employ  more  specialists 
on  a  part-time  or  sessional  basis,  as  is  now 
done  by  certain  of  the  federal  government 
services. 

7.  In  the  matter  of  nursing  services,  plans 
are  already  underway  to  increase  the  interest 
of  those  who  plan  on  a  niursing  career  in  the 
field  of  psychiatric  nursing.  We  have  already 
extended  and  are  revising  our  training  pro- 
gramme for  psychiatric  nvurses. 

We  believe  that  it  is  wise  to  stimulate 
interest  in  the  nurses'  training  schools  in  the 
Ontario  hospitals.  To  this  end,  study  is  now 
being  given  to  the  introduction  of  a  two- 
year  course  in  nursing  as  is  being  given  in 
some  of  the  larger  general  hospitals  already, 
and  which  is  there  meeting  with  a  good  deal 
of  success,  having  been  widely  accepted  and 
approved  by  many  in  the  nursing  profession. 

Regarding  the  treatment  programme,  we 
have,  at  present,  many  varieties  of  individual 
treatment  available.  These  are  adequate,  but 
the  total  amoimt  of  treatment  available  is 
limited  by  staff  time.  This  can  be  increased, 
to  some  extent,  by  the  revision  of  staff 
responsibilities.  It  depends  largely  on 
increased  numbers  of  staff. 

When  we  are  able  to  separate  that  grbup 
of    patients    previously    mentioned— the    old 
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and  chronically  ill  patient  for  whom  active 
treatment  is  of  no  avail— we  will  be  able 
to  release  some  specialist  staff.  But  even  with 
those,  we  will  need  to  increase  our  numbers, 
as  previously  noted,  for  some  time  yet. 

Group  methods  and  activity  therapies,  we 
believe,  can  be  carried  out  largely  by  non- 
medical staff,  but  under  psychiatric  super- 
vision. Increased  facilities  for  activity  therapies 
such  as  occupational,  industrial,  recreational 
and  creative  arts  are  required,  and  training 
programmes  for  non-medical  staff  will  be 
increased  to  meet  the  demand  for  this  type 
of  personnel. 

In  the  matter  of  rehabilitation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  very  important  phase  in  the  treatment 
of  any  ill  people,  but  particularly  in  case  of 
the  mentally  ill.  Rehabilitation  should  begin 
at  admission,  that  is,  all  procedures  should  be 
undertaken  with  the  eventual  restoration  of 
the  patient  to  community  living  in  mind. 

Some  of  the  activity  therapies  should  have 
value  in  pre-vocational  and  vocational  train- 
ing as  well  as  in  the  establishment  of  work 
habits.  When  the  patient  leaves  the  hospital, 
his  rehabilitation  should  become  the  responsi- 
bility of  agencies  in  the  community,  in 
consultation  with  the  hospital  and  with  the 
community  psychiatric  services,  if  necessary. 
Rehabilitation  in  the  community  will  be 
developed  to  further  this  and  may  involve  the 
medical  practitioner  and  public  health  officials 
—always  with  our  department  in  the  back- 
ground to  act  in  a  consultative  capacity. 
It  will  probably  involve  also  the  welfare, 
educational  and  voluntary  agencies.  It  is 
planned  that  rehabilitation  committees  with 
leadership  from  public  health  will  be 
developed. 

In  relation  to  research,  I  want  to  point  out 
that: 

(a)  Research  is  to  become  a  stated  part  of 
the  mental  health  programme  when  staff 
and  budget  are  designated  for  the  purpose. 
In  particular,  research  is  to  be  carried  on 
actively  in  mental  hospitals  caring  for  long- 
term  patients,  because  the  greater  proportion 
of  long-term  patients  are  schizophrenic,  and 
the  major  psychiatric  problem  is  the  cause 
and  cure  of  schizophrenia. 

(b)  An  active  research  programme  will 
keep  the  mental  hospital  alive  and  effective, 
and  will  maintain  the  interest  of  good  staff. 
To  this  end,  we  propose  to  appoint  a  research 
committee  with  a  representative  from  each 
area. 

This  committee  should  survey  the  field  to 
determine  and  evaluate  what  is  being  done 
in  each  centre;  it  will  suggest  investigations 


to  fill  in  gaps  in  our  knowledge,  and  will 
be  available  to  assist  members  of  staff  under- 
taking research. 

For  purposes  of  co-ordination,  there  will  be  a 
provincial  committee  of  this  type  to  evaluate 
all  projects  submitted  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  grant  assistance,  so  that  the  mental 
health  division  can  submit  such  projects  with 
its  full  support  as  part  of  an  approved 
programme. 

In  addition,  it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  con- 
ference on  research  to  include  selected  mem- 
bers of  staff  of  the  mental  health  division, 
with  representatives  from  various  scientific 
departments  of  the  universities  of  Ontario, 
to  discuss  promising  areas  of  investigation, 
and  to  attempt  to  co-ordinate  all  their 
research  efforts. 

We  are  also  trjdng  to  extend  our  programme 
for  the  mentally  retarded.  A  committee  with 
representatives  from  The  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation, Health,  and  Public  Welfare  was  formed 
some  time  ago  to  advise  on  certain  current 
problems.  The  usefulness  of  this  committee 
was  found  to  be  limited  due  to  the  lack  of 
accurate  information  which,  it  was  felt,  could 
be  obtained  only  by  a  full-time  survey  team. 

It  was  apparent,  also,  that  issues  were  aris- 
ing which  would  involve  The  Department  of 
Labour  and  the  national  employment  service. 

A  proposal  to  employ  a  group  of  experts  to 
survey  the  needs  and  tlie  existing  facilities, 
and  to  make  recommendations  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  a  broad  programme,  did  not 
materialize,  partly  due  to  the  extreme  rarity 
of  experts  in  this  field.  The  needs,  as  we 
see  them  at  the  present  time,  include  the 
following: 

1.  facilities  for  the  systematic  diagnosis  and 
assessment  of  all  mentally  retarded  persons, 
with  provision  for  periodic  reassessment  and 
prescription    of   care; 

2.  provision  of  additional  institutional  facil- 
ities for  nursing  care,  for  institutional  train- 
ing programmes,  for  training  of  children 
without  homes  and  children  too  difficult  for 
the  community  for  long-term  residental  care; 

3.  counselling  services; 

4.  evaluation  of  present  training  in  the 
community  and  further  development  of  facili- 
ties and  methods  along  lines  that  offer  some 
prospect  of  enabling  the  individual  to  use 
his  potentiahties  most  effectively; 

5.  provision  of  care  and  supervision  in 
the  community  for  those  with  adequate  home 
care,  for  those  without  adequate  home  care; 

6.  provision  of  employment  in  sheltered 
work-shops,  special  placement  and  orientation 
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of  employers;   the   development  of  research 
programmes. 

We  have  already  taken  certain  steps  to 
meet  some  of  those  needs,  and  plans  are 
under  way  and  being  made  to  meet  those 
needs  still  further.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
mental  hospitals,  we  have  already  thoroughly 
checked  the  whole  patient  load  at  the  Ontario 
hospital  training  schools  at  Orillia  and  Smiths 
Falls,  and  have  begun  to  move  from  those 
schools  adult  mental  defectives  who  are 
completely  out  of  their  element  in  these 
settings. 

For  the  past  two  weeks,  movement  of 
adult  mental  defectives  has  been  under  way 
from  the  Ontario  hospital  school  at  Orillia. 
This  will  make  room  for  more  young  patients, 
and  a  more  active  training  programme.  Steps 
have  already  been  taken  to  speed  up  the 
erection  of  Cedar  Springs  hospital  school, 
the  construction  of  which  was  begun  this 
past  year. 

As  a  first  step  to  learning  something  more 
about  mental  retardation,  we  plan  to  establish 
a  diagnostic  and  research  centre  in  western 
Ontario,  and  are  making  plans  for  two  other 
such  centres.  Western  Ontario  has  been 
chosen  because  of  the  availability  of  a  special- 
ist in  this  field.  As  I  have  akeady  stated, 
these  speciaUsts  are,  indeed,  few  in  number 
but  we  have  been  fortunate  to  enlist  the 
interest  and  obtain  the  services  of  this  one 
particular  specialist  who  is  on  the  professorial 
staff  of  the  University  of  Western  Ontario. 

Here  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  moving 
into  a  field  where  there  has  been  and  is  great 
need.  Mental  retardation  is  a  very  real 
problem,  the  magnitude  of  which,  I  empha- 
size, we  have  yet  to  conquer.  It  is  a  very 
real  problem  which,  in  these  days,  is  receiving 
belated  attention.  Again,  we  are  not  alone 
in  this  respect  and  I  think  we  can  say  with 
some  degree  of  acciuracy  that  we  are  among 
the  pioneers  now  in  our  efforts  to  deal  vdth 
the  problem. 

At  this  centre  I  have  referred  to,  children— 
at  first  only  under  17— will  be  seen  on  referral 
by  the  family  doctor,  ideally,  or  other  medical 
agencies.  After  study  of  the  history,  full 
diagnosis  will  be  made  of  the  patient  and  his 
situation  with  a  view  to  determining  the 
degree  and  kind  of  impairment,  his  poten- 
tialities, and  the  land  of  help  required.  A 
prescription  of  care,  management  and/or 
training  will  then  be  given  the  parents  or 
guardians  who  will  also  be  given  counsel  and 
guidance  in  how  best  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  prescription. 


And  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tliis  is  a 
word  on  which  we  should  not  stumble.  I 
suppose  that  most  of  us  have  in  mind,  when 
one  talks  of  a  prescription,  a  little  chit  of 
paper  with  some  peculiar  hieroglyphical 
figures  upon  it  that  are  liable  to  mean  any- 
thing, but  strangely  enough  when  you  take  it 
to  a  drug  store  you  usually  get  something  that 
quite  frequently  costs  you  a  good  deal  of 
money. 

This  kind  of  prescription  we  are  talking 
about  differs  greatly  from  that.  This  prescrip- 
tion will  be  a  guidance  to  the  parents  as  to 
how  they  can  best  cope  with  this  problem 
themselves,  and  what  they  can  expect  from 
the  child  with  whatever  mental  faculties  it 
has  been  endowed,  or  it  has  remaining. 

The  patients  will  be  reassessed  periodically 
as  a  systematic  follow-up  measure.  Further, 
in  connection  with  this  prescription  idea,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  should  be  realized  that 
this  is  no  "magic  bullet."  This  is  no  wonderful 
formula.  Not  by  the  mystical  waving  of 
some  fairy  wand,  or  by  the  handing  out  of 
what  we  are  prone  to  call  from  our  popular 
journals  magic  bullets,  can  we  ever  hope  to 
do  very  much  worth-while  in  cases  such  as 
those  to  which  I  refer. 

A  vigorous  and  continuing  research  pro- 
gramme will  be  carried  out  in  conjunction 
with  this  service;  this,  we  believe,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  since  herein  we  have  all 
lagged.  Out  of  this,  we  hope  to  garner 
knowledge  which  will  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  ourselves  and  others  now  troubled  by  what 
is  a  very  great  and  pressing  problem. 

We  now  have  one  physician  experienced 
in  this  field;  we  are  fortunate  since  very  few 
have  entered  this  branch  of  medicine,  and 
we  are  at  present  seeking  others  to  study 
the  needs  and  develop  a  programme  for  the 
mentally  retarded. 

I  would  make  it  very  clear,  here  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  this  move  will  not  offer  an 
immediate  solution  to  this  problem.  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  we  move  carefully  but 
steadily  forward,  insuring  that  the  work  is 
built  upon  as  solid  a  foundation  as  is  possible 
in  the  light  of  what  little  knowledge  we  now 
have. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  at  some 
length  yet,  but  I  believe  I  have  put  before 
you  and,  through  you,  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  enough  of  our  thinking  to 
show  that  this  government  is  aware  of,  and 
is  actively  tackling,  some  of  the  most  pressing 
problems  in  this  important  field  of  mental 
health. 
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Before  closing,  however,  I  feel  it  is  my 
duty  to  ask  that  every  hon.  member  take 
much  of  this  as  a  personal  matter.  Mental 
health  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  all  of 
us.  It  is  very  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
our  nation.  Mental  illness  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,  and  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
we  can  predict,  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  number  in  this  House  who  may 
expect  to  be  stricken. 

All  of  the  plans  I  have  outlined  call  for 
one  particular  which  I  have  not  yet  mentioned 
at  any  length,  but  to  which  I  have  come  over 
and  over  again;  that  is  the  great  importance 
of  keeping  the  community  in  touch  with 
the  patient— may  I  emphasize  this— at  all 
times  during  his  illness  and  until  he  has 
again  been  fully  rehabilitated.  That  is  the 
part  everyone  can  play.  It  has  been  done  by 
devoted  and  dedicated  lay  people  in  the  case 
of  other  long  illnesses;  I  would  cite  tuber- 
culosis as  an  example.  It  is  being  done  in 
the  case  of  the  mentally  ill,  but  the  army  so 
engaged  is  woefully  small. 

Here  is  a  great  opportunity  for  all  of  us 
to  do  a  service  to  mankind;  a  service  that  will 
pay  us  dividends  far  beyond  our  imagining. 
I  would  go  on  record,  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  expressing  our  sincere  appreci- 
ation of  those  persons  and  organizations  who 
are  engaged  in  this  worth-while  project,  and 
in  commending  them  for  their  efforts,  may 
I  hope  that  they  will  now  be  much  more 
vigorous  in  enticing  others  to  join  their  ranks. 

I  have  outlined  some  of  the  plans  we  have 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  our  mentally  ill, 
our  emotionally  disturbed  and  our  mentally 
retarded  people.  I  would  make  very  clear 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  planning  has 
not  all  come  about  overnight  or  even  in  the 
past  few  weeks.  This  represents  the  efforts 
of  my  hon.  predecessor  (Mr.  Phillips)  and  of 
the  staff  of  the  mental  health  branch  assisted 
by  many  outside  our  department.  It  is  a 
team  effort  and,  because  of  that,  I  have 
the  highest  hopes  for  its  success. 

No  doubt  some  hon.  members  will  be 
thinking  about  what  all  of  this  is  to  cost. 
I  have  said  nothing  about  this  so  far,  and 
shall  not  say  anything  since  I  expect  to  have 
a  more  appropriate  opportunity  to  lay  this 
before  them.  I  would,  however,  ask  that,  in 
the  meantime,  the  hon.  members  would  think 
of  this  programme,  not  from  the  viewpoint 
of  its  cost  in  dollars,  but  rather,  of  what  it 
will  mean  as  an  investment  in  the  future. 
Here,  as  in  other  fields,  who  can  measure 
the  cost  of  a  life?  As  I  go  through  some  of 
our  hospitals  and  see,  particularly,  the  chil- 


dren, I   am  often  reminded  of  those  words 
from  Thomas  Gray's  "Elegy": 

Some  mute  inglorious  Milton  here  may 

rest. 
Some  Cromwell  guiltless  of  his  country's 

blood. 

Now,  what  do  we  expect  from  this  pro- 
gramme? I  suppose  some  may  be  asking 
this— what  do  we  expect  by  way  of  results 
from  all  this? 

I  have  to  answer  that  I  do  not  know.  We 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  a  very 
great  deal  can  be  expected.  We  feel  quite 
sure  that  many  people  who,  heretofore,  have 
been  faced  with  a  rather  grim  and  dismal 
future,  can  look  to  a  more  hopeful  and  brighter 
day,  to  a  useful  and  more  normal  life. 

But  I  have  to  say  that  this  is,  in  large 
measure,  truly  an  uncharted  sea,  a  troubled 
sea  into  which  we  have  so  far  been  unable 
to  venture  very  far.  Now  we  feel  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  adventure  forth;  the 
facilities  are  better  than  ever  before;  we  have 
those  with  ability,  with  courage  and  with 
the  necessary  daring  who  believe  now  is  the 
time  and  the  opportunity  is  before  us  to 
grasp. 

Medical  people  are  by  tradition  cautious; 
I  would  not  want  to  see  them  otherwise. 
And  we  wiU  continue  to  exercise  due  caution 
so  that  the  high  standards  and  ideals  of  the 
profession  will  always  be  retained,  and  that 
the  best  interests  of  the  patient  will  always 
be  our  first  concern. 

But  I  have  tremendous  faith  in  the  ability 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  staff  who  will  put 
these  plans  into  operation.  I  am  deeply 
touched  by  their  devotion  to  duty,  their  keen 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  I  am  enthused  by 
their  enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to  get  on  with 
this  job. 

This  enthusiasm,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  well 
summed  up  in  a  few  lines  I  read  just  recently. 
The  author  is  unknown  to  me: 

I'm  tired  of  saihng  my  little  craft. 

All  inside  the  harbour  bar; 
I  want  to  get  out  where  the  big  ships  float, 

Out  in  the  deep  where  the  great  ones  are. 
And  if  my  frail  craft  proves  too  light 

For  storms  which  sweep  these  wide  seas 
o'er; 
Better  go  down  in  the  stirring  fight 

Than  drowse  to  death  on  the  sheltered 
shore. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  I  want 
to  join  with  those  hon.  members  who  have 
spoken  before  in  extending  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  my  very  best  regards.    I  want  to 
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say  that  I  think  that  he  is  a  very  fine  Speaker 
and  I  think  that  he  is  a  perfect  person  to 
occupy  the  o£Bce.  He  always  has  that  broad 
smile  on  his  face,  whether  it  be  in  the 
House  or  out  of  the  House. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  seen  him,  often- 
times in  the  evening,  when  he  would  smile 
when  he  really  did  not  have  any  reason 
to  smile.  However,  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
guided  by  him  for  a  while  at  least,  I  suppose 
probably  until  Easter,  and  then  maybe  after 
that  there  will  be  some  changes  made  around 
here. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that 
there  have  been  some  changes  made.  Hon. 
Ministers  of  the  cabinet  are  going  and  coming 
so  fast  that  I  think  probably  it  might  be  a 
fine  thing  if  you  were  to  put  a  revolving 
door  in  the  front  of  the  building  because 
they  are  going  in  and  out  so  quickly  that 
they  might  sometimes  cause  a  traffic  jam  in 
front  of  Queen's  Park. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  to  my  friend  tlie 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney),  I 
see  him  just  now  taking  his  seat  and  taking  a 
bow.  He  is  a  man  of  whom  I  am  exception- 
ally fond,  and  one  with  whom  I  have  served, 
and  I  wish  him  well. 

I  was  wondering  why  it  was  that,  at  the 
time  that  he  was  appointed  the  head  of  the 
department,  they  took  the  gas  business  out 
of  The  Department  of  Mines  and  placed  it 
with  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

It  might  have  been  because  all  this  gas 
coming  from  all  directions,  from  the  hon. 
head  of  the  department  and  from  the  other 
sources,  too— might  have  been  such  that  the 
people  who  work  in  the  department  may 
have  had  to  go  outside  and  work,  for  fear 
that  they  might  be  asphyxiated. 

However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  think 
that  in  his  case  it  was  a  very  good  appoint- 
ment and  I  wish  him  well. 

I  want  to  say  also  a  word  about  the 
hon.  second  vice-chairman  of  Hydro  (Mr. 
Macaulay).  He  is  not  here  today.  He  is 
exhausted,  probably. 

But  after  that  dead  speech  yesterday 
afternoon,  that  went  about  as  flat  as  stale 
beer  on  a  plate,  I  do  not  really  know  why 
he  would  be  tired.  As  hon.  members  know 
it  was  really  a  wonderful  thing  to  have  an 
hon.  expert  on  Hydro  get  up  here  for  an 
hour  and  give  us  a  history  and  background 
of  Hydro.  Why,  some  of  us  were  studying 
at  Hydro  before  he  was  bom. 

But  if  he  is  such  an  author  of  Hydro  and 
expert  on  it,  I  think  probably  it  might  be 
well— of  course  at  the  expense  of  Hydro— for 


him  to  write  a  book  and  to  give  each  of  us 
a  copy  of  it,  and  for  my  own  copy  I  would 
like  to  have  such  an  able  author  as  he  per- 
sonally autograph  it  for  me. 

It  is  a  piece  of  work  that  I  think  that  any 
of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  would 
be  glad  to  put  in  their  homes,  so  that,  as 
the  years  pass  by,  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  might  read  this  great  work. 

For  the  other  part  of  the  hon.  Minister 
without  Portfolio's  speech,  it  was  just  about 
as  flat  as  the  first  part.  It  was  a  rehash. 
It  was  a  hangover  of  a  debate  which  he  lost 
a  while  ago  and  wanted  to  pick  a  more 
favourable  forum  where  he  could  get  some 
83  or  84  hon.  people  of  the  choir  over  there 
to  constantly  pound  away  at  their  desks,  and 
actually— 

Mr.  Rowntree:  O  solo  mio. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Who  woke  up  the  hon. 
member? 

Mr.  Rowntree:  Don't  fall  into  it  boys,  don't 
fall  into  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Taking  all  in  all,  it  was  a 
complete  waste  of  an  afternoon.  However, 
I  want  to  say  that  the  hon.  Minister  is  a 
very  fine  chap  and  if  the  guidance— I  just 
want  to  put  in  this  one  plug— if  the  guidance 
that  he  was  following  yesterday  afternoon 
came  from  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  I  want  to  say  to  my 
hon.  friend,  who  is  not  here,  that  he  indeed 
is  running  right  up  a  blind  road. 

He  will  not  get  far,  going  along  that  sort 
of  street. 

Now  we  will  drop  him  for  a  moment.  He 
pretty  weU  got  dropped  yesterday  afternoon, 
but  I  just  want  to  say  that  there  was  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail— and  incidentally,  here  is  one  paper  that 
I  do  not  think  is  biased,  not  much— under 
date  of  January  24,  1959,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord. 

In  there  it  goes  on  to  state,  talking  about 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province— and 
I  have  some  kind  things  to  say  about  him— 
quoting  his  name,  using  his  name  quite 
freely. 

But  I  do  not  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  he 
made  these  statements. 

But  here  at  this  little  start  as  it  goes  on, 
it  says  that  if  the  Opposition  hon.  members 
are  good  Httle  boys— if  they  do  not  raise  any 
fuss  in  the  House  at  all,  if  they  do  not  irritate 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  then  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  go  easy  upon  us.    He  will  allow 
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us  to  hang  around  here  until  the  fall,  drawing 
that  big  $125  each  and  every  month. 

Well  now,  I  certainly  would  not  want  to 
be  one  of  those  people  who  will  never  do 
anything  to  irritate  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
That  would  be  the  furthest  thing  from  my 
mind.  I  do  want  to  say,  however,  in  the 
strongest  terms  I  can,  that  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  hon.  member  of  the  Opposition— as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  am  certain,  and  I  speak  of 
the  whole  Opposition— that  there  is  any  hon. 
member  in  the  Opposition  who  is  frightened 
that  much  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or 
anyone  of  the  83  he  has  back  of  him  in  that 
choir. 

If  that  is  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  in  his  mind,  then,  for  goodness  sakes,  let 
him  get  it  out  of  there,  because  I  have  a 
feeling— now  I  am  not  speaking  for  anyone 
but  myself— I  have  a  feeling  that  he  will  not 
call  an  election  anyway. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Now  do  not  wake  up  so  often. 
He  will  not  call  tl^e  election  anyway. 

Interjection  by  another  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  will  not  call  it  anyway 
until  such  time  as  he  has  had  time  to  properly 
stack  the  cards,  get  his  pork  barrel  properly 
filled  and  get  the  machine  properly  oiled. 

In  other  words,  he  will  not  call  it  until 
he  wants  to  and  the  Opposition,  or  even  his 
choir,  will  not  have  much  to  say  about  it. 

If  ever  there  was  a  one-man  institution 
it  is  right  across  from  us.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is,  in  effect,  the  Minister  of  Mines, 
the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, the  Minister  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, and  all  that  group.  He  is,  in  effect, 
the  whole  bunch.    He  comes  just  like  grapes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend 
it  is  better  to  have  a  one-horse  show. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well  now  that  hon.  members 
know  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— I  knew  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  back  when  he  was  over 
here  in  the  Opposition— 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  that  when  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  joined  the  Liberal 
party? 

Mr.  Reaume:  —he  was  a  kind,  neat,  humble, 
good  fellow.  Why  in  those  days  he  could  not 
fight  his  way  out  of  a  soaking  wet  paper 
bag.  After  that  there  was  a  change  and  he 
moved  over  there.  Finally  he  wound  up  in 
The    Department    of    Mines.     He    was    still 


fairly  meek  and  mild.  As  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  he  was  not  so  bad  even  then.  Then 
he  became  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province 
—practically  handed  to  him  as  a  present  from 
hon.   George  Drew. 

I  want  to  say,  incidentally,  that  every  night 
when  he  kneels  down  by  his  bed,  he  should 
say  a  little  prayer  for  hon.  Mr.  Drew— he 
has  been  kind  and  good  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  because  if  it  had  not  been  for  hon. 
Mr.  Drew,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would 
not  have  got  any  place. 

But  here  is  the  bad  point  about  it  aU: 
that  with  these  83  hon.  members  of  the  choir 
behind  him— and  I  know  that  this  is  really  a 
touchy  one  because  a  couple  of  hon.  Minis- 
ters have  already  spoken  about  age- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Is  there  something  over  there 
bothering  somebody  about  something? 

Here  is  the  one  thing  that  I  think  is  bad 
about  it  all:  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  grown  a  little  arrogant,  a  little  aged,  a 
little  fat  in  office,  and  indeed  he  has  grown 
autocratic. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh  yes,  and  as  a  consequence, 
human.  It  is  human,  I  admit,  that  when  one 
gets  83  people  back  of  him  he  becomes  as 
any  person  might  over  a  long  period  of  time- 
arrogant.  One  thinks  that  he  is  the  only 
individual,  and  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  would  be  the  one  person  who  would 
say  that  he  is  not  the  most  important  person 
in  the  country. 

But  the  point  is  this:  that  any  government 
that  stays  in  office  over  these  long  years,  and 
gets  so  strong  as  this  one  has  done,  that 
we  are  bound  to  have  government  that  is 
not  worth  much,  and  that  is  the  kind  that 
we  are  getting  right  now. 
Now  the  opportune  time- 
Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Roberts. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  listen  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General.     What  did  he  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  He  is  talking  about 
Ottawa  before  the  elections. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  I  am  talking  about  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  now.  And  there  is 
a  connection,  of  course,  between  Ottawa  and 
right  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  He  means  the  brass 
and  the  grass. 
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Mr.  Reaume:  And  there  is  a  better  one, 
the  connection  between  Ottawa  now  and 
Queen's  Park  now.  That  connection  is  so 
good  that  everybody  in  the  province  is 
wondering  what  happened  to  that  $80  million 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  going  to 
get.  Why,  "John"  and  our  hon.  Prime 
Minister  are  so  close  together  that  I  have 
some- 
Mr.  Grossman:  Which  John? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  it  is  not  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. 

Hon  Mr.  Frost:  The  "John"  opposite, 
there? 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  big  man  "John"  in 
Ottawa.  I  am  wondering  how  come  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  does  not  jump  on  a  plane 
and  go  down  to  Ottawa  and  pick  up  that  $80 
million. 

Here  are  a  couple  of  pages  of  quotes  from 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  and  he 
goes  on  speaking  for  that  man  in  Ottawa 
who  is  now  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the 
country:  "Vote  for  Diefenbaker  or  face  an 
increase  in  taxes  on  homes  and  farms." 

I  just  want  to  say  that  is  our  hon.  Prime 
Minister— he  said  that.  I  want  to  say  this: 
that  I  hope  this  House  is  in  session  when  the 
hon.  Mr.  Fleming  brings  his  budget  down  in 
Ottawa.  Those  words  our  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster will  have  to  eat,  and  he  can  chew  them 
up  in  little  fine  pieces  because  if  there  is  not 
an  increase  in  taxes  in  this  country  after  the 
presentation  of  the  budget,  I  will  buy  him  a 
new  fur  cap  and  he  can  pull  it  away  down 
over  his  face.  These  words  he  has  spoken 
—they  are  not  words  of  mine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  did  I  say  that?  I 
would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Where  did  he  say  it?  I  will 
give  him  a  copy  of  this  afterwards,  they  are 
all  there. 

But  in  any  event,  I  am  sure  that  even  he 
will  agree  that  it  does  not  make  for  good 
government  for  people  when  governments 
become  so  arrogant,  autocratic  and  powerful, 
and  he  "throws  his  weight  around"  at  every 
opportunity. 

The  other  day  in  this  House,  he  was 
pointing  over  at  the  Opposition  with  his 
finger  and  I  watched  him— one  finger  point- 
ing at  us,  yes,  and  all  the  other  fingers  on 
his  hand  pointing  back  at  himself— which  is 
quite  appropriate— and  he  made  this  great 
statement— what  a  great  statement  for  an  hon. 


gentleman  to  make  in  a  House  who  has  83 
hon.  members  in  back  of  him:  "If  you 
question  my  word  we  will  go  to  the  jury, 
the  people,  I  will  have  no  judge  say  as  to 
whether  my  word  is  an  honest  word  as  against 
yours— we  will  go  to  the  people." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  does  not  trust  the 
judges. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Does  not  trust  the  judges, 
obviously. 

An  Hon.  member:  He  trusts  the  people. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  the  other  thing  being— 
and  hon.  members  must  bear  this  one  thing 
in  mind- 
Interjection  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  quit  snoring!  The 
other  thing  is  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
wants  us  to  go  out  to  the  people  on  an  issue 
that  he  refuses  to  have  aired.  Let  us  bring 
out  the  facts  first,  and  then  go  to  the  people. 
By  that  I  do  not  mean  filing  only  the  facts 
that  my  hon.  friend  is  going  to  file.  He 
has  been  hasty  in  the  past  in  calling  for 
Royal  probes  when  Royal  probes  affect  any- 
body else  but  himself.  But  when  they  affect 
him,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can  run  faster 
than  anybody.  He  ducks  and  hides  behind 
curtains,  I  do  not  say  the  iron  curtain,  but 
any  curtain  he  can  find  and  then  he  throws 
up  a  screen  to  confuse  and  befuddle  the 
people  in  order  that  he  might  gain  a  few 
votes.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  he  is 
a  great  fellow  at  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  remember  one  time,  you  know,  and  what 
a  sight  it  was,  the  great  hon.  man  came 
down  to  our  town  and  there  was  a  lot  of 
fanfare,  pictures  in  the  paper,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario,  of  all  people,  was  com- 
ing—my what  a  big  occasion! 

An  hon.  member:  It  sure  was. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  so  the  Tories  got  out  the 
"big  bugs"  there— and  they  are  all  big  bugs 
too— and  they  put  these  large  advertisements 
in  the  paper  and  got  this  great  big  black  car 
with  white  walled  tires  all  shined  up,  and  up 
to  Essex  North  they  came,  a  nice  little  rid- 
ing, a  beautiful  little  riding,  made  up  of 
beautiful  people  and  wonderful  people  for 
whom  I  have  the  honour  of  acting  here  in 
the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Is  that  when  the  hon. 
member  was  with  the  Tories? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Come  on,  you  gas  bag- 
close  down  there. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  member  a  question?  Was  that  when 
he  was  with  the  Tories  or  after  he  had  left 
them? 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Gas. 
Well,  I  will  tell  him  something,  that  the 
odour  over  there  was  so  bad  that  I  had  to  go. 
I  could  not  stand  it  any  more. 

But  in  any  event  this  visit  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  our  town  was  properly 
advertised.  Amia  hall  was  rented  and  tliey 
had  a  parade.    The  hon.  Prime  Minister— 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  flags? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  forgot  the  flags.  I  do  not 
know  which  ones  he  had  hanging  that  day, 
but  there  were  flags. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  came  down  to 
make  this  great  speech  and  in  the  audience 
there  were  47  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  won  3  out  of  4  of  the 
seats. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  there  were  more  flies 
there  than  there  were  people,  as  a  matter  of 
fact.  But  the  funny  part  about— the  furmy 
part  about  it,  we  had  a  picture— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  got  3  out  of  4  of  the 
seats. 

Mr.  Reaume:  They  got  how  many  seats? 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:    Three  out  of  4  in  that 

area- 
Mr.  Reaume:   Next  time,  he  will  not  get 

one  out  of  4.   Let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  put 

that  one  down  in  his  book,  I  will  come  to 

that- 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  am  afraid  the  hon. 
member  will  not  be  back. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  will  be  back,  let  the  hon. 
Minister  not  worry  about  that. 

I  will  be  back.  But  actually,  there  was 
a  picture  taken  of  the  audience;  in  it  there 
were  17  people  who  were  running  hotels  in 
the  audience  half  asleep— 

Hon.  Mr,  Maloney:  It  was  nice  knowing 
the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  there  were  20  people  in 
the  audience  who  were  making  applications 
for  hotels.  Now  they  were  not  asleep.  I 
went  up  there  this  day.  I  thought  1  was 
going  to  hear  a  great  abundance  of  oratory 
and  see  a  large  crowd  of  people.  And  to 
think    that    in    my    riding    only    47    people 


would  come  out  to  actually  hear  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  the  province!  I  felt  sorry 
for  him.    I  still  do. 

Well  now,  the  other  matter  that  I  want  to 
speak  on  is  the  matter  of  the  unemployed 
people  of  the  province  and  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  his  hon.  friend  in  Ottawa 
are  not  doing  to  help  them. 

And  I  want  to  start  out  by  saying  that  I 
think,  and  I  feel,  that  one  of  the  reasons 
that  he  is  not  doing  anything  for  them  is 
because,  deep  down  in  his  heart,  he  knows 
that  there  is  not  an  unemployed  person  in 
the  province  who  would  vote  for  him  or 
anyone  who  runs  along  with  him  anyway. 
Consequently  it  is  my  feeling  that  he  has  not 
done  anything  for  them  in  the  past,  and  more 
than  that,  I  do  not  think  that  he  has  any 
idea  of  doing  anything  for  them  right  now. 

Now  I  know  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
or  someone  is  going  to  say:  What  about  this 
plan  they  have  for  the  city  of  Windsor  from 
which  the  hon.  member  comes— the  develop- 
ment plan,  the  tearing  down  of  old  buildings 
and  the  building  of  new? 

I  am  talking  about  unemployment  as  it 
is  now.  I  say  that  this  government,  or  Ottawa, 
they  are  both  the  same  type  of  people— the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  might  want 
to  get  away  from  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker,  if 
he  had  the  opportunity,  but  I  think  that  our 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  his  arms  around  him 
so  often  and  so  tight  that  he  is  "in  there" 
whether  he  wants  to  be  or  not. 

The  fact  is  that  right  now,  and  within 
a  month  back,  an  article  in  the  local  paper 
stated  that  this  unemployment  scheme  of 
his  and  of  the  "great  man"  at  Ottawa  has 
in  the  city  of  Windsor  employed  18  people. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Give  him  a  bigger  push,  he 
is  asleep. 

This  plan  had  employed  18  people.  I  want 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  hear  me— I  do 
not  know  if  you  are  playing  with  the  hon. 
gentleman's  back  or  hearing  my  speech  but 
in  any  event  I  hope  that  you  heard  that. 

Now,  when  this  second  plan  was  offered 
you  by  Ottawa,  they  said  that  they  would 
pay  half  of  the  total  cost  of  wages  and  you 
hailed  it  as  a  great  plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Why  does  the  hon. 
member  not  address  the  chair? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  not  talking  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  why  does  he  not 
address  the  chair? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  you  keep  quiet,  you 
have  always  got  your  mouth  open,  anyway. 

An  Hon.  member:  I  suggest  that  this  hon. 
gentleman  be  called— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Say,  I  told  my  hon.  friend- 
let  him  listen  to  this— I  want  to  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  and  I  say  this  in  all  honesty,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  holds  him  up  everytime  he  stands 
up,  he  would  fall  down  and  hurt  himself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  When  did  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  say  he  was  going  to  open 
that  place,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Reaume:  There  goes  the  "gas  bag" 
again.    There  goes  the  gas  bag. 

When  this  plan  from  Ottawa  was 
announced,  our  hon.  Prime  Minister  hailed 
it  as  being  a  great  plan,  and  he  comes  out 
with  a  statement  in  the  press  and  says:  "I 
will  pay  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  wages" 
and  immediately— 

An  hon.  member:  Twenty  per  cent. 

Mr.  Reaume:  No,  25.  He  was  gracious 
this  day  and  had  a  big  heart  but  he  immedi- 
ately passed  on  the  other  25  to  all  the  cities 
and  towns  in  the  province  who  were  already 
overburdened  with  this  type  of  thing.  I  want 
to  say  that  he  has  a  habit  of  handing  out 
something  with  one  hand  and  putting  a 
burden  on  places  with  the  other. 

One  other  thing  I  want  to  advise  him  of 
is  that  when  he  is  going  to  work  out  a  winter 
works  programme,  for  goodness  sakes,  let  him 
not  wait  until  winter  is  right  upon  him.  The 
time  to  start  working  on  that  is  early  in  the 
spring,  so  that  he  will  have  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July  and  August  to  put  a  plan 
down  on  paper  that  will  be  feasible. 

But  his  second  plan,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
second  plan  was  as  "phony"  as  the  first,  and 
consequently  it  does  not  answer  the  problem 
of  the  unemployed  at  all. 

There  are  some  175,000  people  here  in 
the  province  walking  around  our  streets  who, 
I  am  certain,  have  not  got  a  kind  word  to 
say  about  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  his 
party.  They  are  people  equally  as  important 
as  him.  He  might  not  think  so  but  they  are, 
and  until  such  time  as  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster gets  up  off  his  haunches  and  starts  doing 
something  to  help  these  people,  he  is  lending 
his  hand  to  these  people  who  are  out  of  work 
by  lowering  their  morale. 


I  want  to  inform  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
there  is  not  anything  that  will  breed  "isms" 
that  are  no  good  any  quicker  than  thousands 
of  people  unemployed  walking  around  not 
able  to  find  work. 

There  are  many  worth-while  works  that 
can  be  done.  How  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
can  sit  there  and  smile,  while  200,000  people 
are  walking  around  out  of  work,  I  do  not 
know,  but  he  has  that  happy  faculty. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  121,000. 

Mr.  Reaume:    Oh,   200,000. 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    I    am    just   wondering— 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  was  not  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  that  is  a  cinch.  He  is  just  wonder- 
ing what? 

Well,  I  want  to  say  this,  that  if  he  is  so 
interested  in  employing  people,  and  in 
putting  these  people  into  a  gainful  type  of 
work,  why  does  he  not  sponsor  a  meeting 
between  the  federal  government,  his  own  gov- 
ernment and  the  local  form  of  government 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  some  kind  of 
plan  that  will  help  people  who  are  out  of 
work?  But  the  truth  is,  I  do  not  really 
think  that  this  government  has  any  time  to 
worry  about  those  who  are  out  of  work,  and 
so  that  is  why  I  say  that,  when  these  people 
who  are  out  of  work  have  the  opportunity,  not 
one  of  them— I  am  certain— will  vote  for  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  or  anyone  who  stands  for 
the  same  type  of  things  that  he  stands  for, 
respecting  these  people,  their  homes  and  their 
families.     Yet  he  smiles— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  smiling  at  the  hon. 
member- 
Mr.  Reaume:  If  he  is  proud  of  the  things 
that  he  has  done,  respecting  unemployment, 
well  then,  let  him  sit  there  and  smile.  But 
one  of  these  days  that  smile  will  be  wiped  off 
his  face. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Who  is  groaning? 

An  hon.  member:  We  are  all  groaning. 

Mr.  Reaume:  They  are  all  groaning.  They 
should  groan.  They  all  look  as  though  they 
have  aches  and  pains. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  O  mighty  Herculesl 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  other  thing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  want  to  speak  about  for  a  moment, 
is  the  fact  that  I  know  that  over  there 
they  have  a  lot  of  financial  experts.    That  is 
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■what  I  have  heard,  at  least.  I  want  to  speak 
for  a  moment  on  the  conversion  of  the  bonds 
up  in  Ottawa  that  took  place  back  in  1958. 
Now  this  must  have  been  something  that  I 
think  that  the  province  did  not  like,  but 
probably  because  of  the  friendship,  kinship 
and  relationship  they  could  not  say  much 
about  it. 

Why  would  anybody  call  in  a  bond  which 
had  not  yet  expired,  with  the  maturity  5 
years  o£E  and  pay  out  more  interest  rates? 
They  call  them  in  and  convert  them,  and  pay 
a  higher  interest  rate  to  the  tune  of  $100 
million  that  it  cost  the  people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  holding  the  line. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  what  they  call  hold- 
ing the  line.  That  is  right,  and  a  bonus  and 
a  commission  on  top  of  that. 

Let  me  give  a  comparison.  It  would  be 
something  like  someone  holding  a  mortgage 
on  my  home  for  any  amount,  and  that 
mortgage  on  my  home  having  5  years  that 
it  could  go,  and  me  saying  to  any  person 
who  holds  the  mortgage:  "Now  look,  my 
friend,  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  just  paying 
you  4  per  cent,  interest  on  the  mortgage. 
Let  us  take  the  old  mortgage,  tear  it  up, 
and  write  it  over  again  for  a  brand  new 
period  of  time,  and  we  will  raise  the  interest 
rate  and  help  you  along.  Now  if  you  are 
not  asking  for  it,  I  am  offering  it  to  you, 
or  forcing  it  on  you." 

Now  what  a  crazy  way  that  would  be.  I 
want  to  ask  my  hon.  friends  over  there  if  it 
is  not  so,  that  by  reason  of  the  bond  deal 
that  was  made  in  Ottawa,  it  did  have 
some  eflFect  on  the  financing  in  the  province? 

I  want  to  ask  each  and  every  little  hamlet 
across  the  province:  these  people  who  are 
trying  to  build  schools,  who  are  trying  to 
spend  funds  in  their  own  home  sod;  I  want 
to  ask  the  mayor  and  reeve  and  every  coun- 
cillor and  every  alderman  in  the  province  if, 
by  reason  of  this  crazy  bond  deal  in  Ottawa, 
it  has  not  worked  a  hardship  on  their  own 
financing  back  home? 

Invariably  I  know  what  the  answer  will  be. 
The  answer  will  be  this:  "It  had  the  effect 
of  making  it  harder  for  us  to  go  and  borrow 
funds.  It  had  the  effect  of  upping  interest 
rates;  it  had  the  effect  of  increasing  taxes  on 
every  home  and  every  farm  in  the  province." 

Yet  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  prov- 
ince sat  idly  by  while  this  crazy  bond  deal 
in  Ottawa  took  place  and  did  not  raise  one 
word  of  objection  to  it,  I  take  from  this  that 
he  was  "for  it." 


Hon.   Mr.  Frost:   Well  now,  there  is  one 

statement,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Pardon?  What  is  the  matter 

with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  been  worrying 
about  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Daley)  over  there  always  acts  as  though 
he  has  labour  pains. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  is  too  bad  about  that  egg 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  hauling  along  with 
him,  that  he  does  not  take  it  out  some  place 
and  lay  it. 

Interjection  by  hon.   Mr.   Maloney. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh  that  gas  bag,  Mr.  Speaker, 
can  you  not  inflate  him  or  do  something 
to  deflate  him? 

There  is  one  statement  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  made  in  the  wild  past  that  I 
think  was  fair  one,  and  that  was  this  state- 
ment about  industries  moving  from  one  place 
to  the  other.  I  think  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  said  that  industry  has  some  obliga- 
tion to  the  people,  or  the  town  in  which  they 
are,  and  that  they  should  not,  just  for  the 
purpose  of  economics,  overnight  get  up  and 
go  elsewhere. 

I  just  want  to  cite  an  instance,  one  instance 
in  the  city  from  which  I  come.  The  GIL 
had  a  plant  there  and  operated  it— oh,  I 
should  say  for  40  years.  In  this  plant  there 
were  300  people  employed.  It  looked  like 
a  stable  industry  and  looked  as  though  every- 
thing was  going  along  fine.  There  was  an 
accident  there  one  day  where  the  earth  had 
subsided— not  much  but  some— and  they  used 
that  as  an  excuse  to  pack  up  and  move  out. 
They  left  300  people  walking  around  the 
streets  of  Windsor,  men  who  had  worked  hard 
in  the  interests  of  the  company.  They  left 
these  people  high  and  dry.  They  made  no 
offers  at  all  and  consequently  in  the  majority 
of  cases  those  people  are  still  out  of  work. 

I  am  sure  of  this  one  statement,  that  the 
real  reason  that  they  moved  was  purely 
one  of  economics  and  profit.  But  when  a 
company,  a  large  wealthy  company,  will 
measure  the  human  values  of  people  each 
and  every  day  by  the  yardstick  of  profit, 
wherein  then- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Crockford— 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  not  worried  about  him. 
Wherein  then  does  this  human  angle  enter? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  is  plenty  of  room 
for  it  on  that  side. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  say  that  there  is  a  human 
obligation  on  the  part  of  employers,  that  they 
cannot  in  fact  treat  their  employees  like  a 
bunch  of  dogs.  If  we  go  back  we  will  find 
that  all  those  people  today  who  are  hollering 
and  groaning  about  unionism  here  or  there 
are  the  real  father  and  mother  of  trade  union- 
ism here  and,  indeed,  in  other  lands  that  are 
free.  Unscrupulous  employers  started  the 
trade  union  movement,  and  if  they  are  going 
to  insist  on  treating  human  beings  in  this 
fashion  they  can  expect  to  have  troubles. 

There  is  no  more  sense  in  industry  con- 
stantly blaming  their  moves  from  here  to 
there  on  unions.  Let  us  implant  in  our  heads 
and  hearts  once  and  for  all  that  unions  are 
here  to  stay,  and  we  might  as  well  start 
trying  to  understand  that. 

There  is  one  other  matter,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  has  to  do  with  the  subject  of  this  busi- 
ness of  going  from  one  place  to  another, 
and  that  has  to  do  with  freight  rates. 

When  the  application  was  made  for  an 
increase  in  freight  rates,  many  provinces 
joined  in  opposing  the  application.  There 
were  many  sections  of  the  province,  and  I 
come  from  one  of  those  sections,  but  the 
other  parts  of  the  province  joined  with  the 
part  that  I  am  from,  asking  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  if  he  would  not 
make  some  representation  to  Ottawa  in  oppos- 
ing the  application  for  increase  in  freight 
rates. 

I  sent  him  a  wire— a  matter  of  a  month 
ago.  What  he  did  with  the  wire  I  do  not 
know  and  now  I  do  not  care.  But  I  did  not 
get  any  answer  to  it.  I  am  just  wondering 
if  he  does  not  think,  with  the  application  for 
increase  in  freight  rates  that  was  allowed 
by  the  federal  transport  board,  that  there 
was  an  obligation  on  his  part  for  acting  for 
the  people  of  the  province,  and  that  he 
should  register  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this 
province  a  formal  protest. 

He  worked  a  hardship  on  the  place  I  am 
from.  Other  than  the  fact  of  industries 
moving  out  and  using  alibi  after  alibi  for  it, 
does  he  not  think  that  the  matter  of  freight 
rates  is  one  of  great  importance? 

I  sometimes  think  the  policy  that  is  being 
followed  by  him  is  a  policy  that  he  is 
pitting  the  Metro  area  here  in  Toronto  against 
every  other  part  of  the  province.  I  think  if 
that  is  his  scheme  of  things,  it  is  pretty  near 
time  he  stopped. 


There  are  other  parts  of  the  province  that 
are  important  other  than  this  part  which  we 
are  in  at  the  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Renfrew. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Minister  will  have 
all  kinds  of  time  to  spend  there,  too.  Get 
back  in  the  woodpile,  you. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  devote  a  short 
while  to  my  hon.  friend,  the  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development  (Mr.  Nickle).  I 
am  sure  hon.  members  all  agree  that  he  is 
a  very  important  person  and  I  want  to  give 
him  the  proper  attention.  Often-times  I 
think  of  him  in  a  kind  way— I  think  of  him 
as  a  little  bad  brother  who  runs  along  in 
back  or  behind  all  the  other  brothers.  He  is 
always  in  the  rear. 

Now,  as  hon.  Minister  of  a  great  and 
important  department,  he  should  not  be 
bringing  up  the  rear  all  the  time.  His  job  is 
something  like  that  of  an  officer  command- 
ing, to  get  out  in  front  and  lead  the  way. 
I  think  that  probably  the  proper  term  for 
his  department  would  be  The  Department  of 
Planned  Confusion.  There  is  no  other  word 
I  can  think  of  that  would  more  aptly  suit 
his  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now  that  is  a  shame. 

Mr.  Reaume:  If  we  think  for  a  moment  of 
the  great  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  affecting 
as  it  does  many  cities  and  towns  across  the 
province,  I  would  have  thought— because  all 
of  us  here  today  have  dreamed  of  the  time 
when  this  great  job  would  have  been  fin- 
ished; we  dreamed  of  the  day  when  we  would 
have  docks  planned  here  and  there;  when 
merchandise  and  goods  could  arrive  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  unloaded  on  a  dock; 
that  we  could  ship  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Not  so  long  ago  in  my  own  home  town  I  sat 
on  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  I  had  no 
intentions,  mind  you,  of  jumping  in— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  was  going  to  jump 
in  the  lake. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Let  him  not  worry  about  that. 
The  only  time  I'm  going  to  take  a  jump  is 
after  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  sat  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  looked  across  at  Detroit  I  saw  over 
there  a  great  project  going  on  under  the 
auspices  of  the  federal  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  state  of  Michigan,  and  the  city 
of  Detroit  in  a  combined  effort.  They  were 
building  the  docks  over  there.  So  I  wondered 
at  that  time,  and  I'm  going  to  ask  you  now— 
has  this  government  given  any  thought  to  the 
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various  places  along  the  waterways  in  plan- 
ning these  docks,  in  making  certain  we  could 
get  our  portion  of  the  work  or  business  when 
it  comes,  or  are  they  now  pursuing  the  same 
type  of  game  that  they  have  always  pursued, 
making  statements  from  time  to  time  as: 

"If  you  want  any  advice  call  me,  I'll  be 
right  behind  you,  boys.  Ill  be  glad  to  advise 
you  when  you  ask  me  to?" 

I  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  it  is 
pretty  near  time  that  the  department  got 
going  and,  instead  of  running  along  at  the 
rear,  that  the  hon.  Minister  stand  out  in 
front  and  work  along  with  these  places. 
There  is  that  smile  of  his.  You  know,  I  some- 
times think  that  the  day  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  appointed  him  as  head  of  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development  he 
must  have  been  scraping  the  barrel  pretty 
low,  to  the  bottom.  My  advice  to  the  hon. 
Minister  is  to  get  up  oflF  his  haunches  and 
start  to  get  going  at  the  front  of  the  line. 
Let  him  not  be  so  far  back  all  the  time.  The 
Department  of  Labour  is  one  department- 
Interjection  by  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  not  through.  I  am  going 
to  be  here  for  a  while.  Do  not  get  in  a  hurry. 
Well,  we  listened  yesterday— and  the  hon. 
Minister  without  Portfolio  is  here  now— to 
that  wonderful  recitation  on  Hydro— a  beau- 
tiful speech,  and  the  hon.  members  sat  there 
all  afternoon  pounding  at  their  desks— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  One  of  the  best  I  have 
heard  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  had 
better  get  his  earphones  fixed. 

I  want  to  say  a  word,  sir,  about  a  subject 
that  was  spoken  of  in  the  House  yesterday 
afternoon  and  that  subject  is  Hydro.  I  am 
sure  that  we  are  all  interested  in  this  business 
of  Hydro.  It  is  a  large  company,  a  large 
enterprise,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
and  I  could  not  find  out  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's speech  yesterday  whether  he  was  in 
favour  of  taking  Hydro  out  of  politics  or 
putting  it  in. 

The  only  thing  that  I  could  take  from  it, 
I  finally  concluded,  was  how  could  Hydro  be 
out  of  poHtics  when  my  hon.  friend  is  in  it? 
If  that  would  not  fix  it  then,  of  course,  there 
was  always  this  business  of  a  chairman  of  the 
Hydro  reporting  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  the  province  to  gain  his  experience  and  his 
advice.  In  those  few  words  I  think  is  con- 
tained a  multitude  of  things.  But  I  want  to 
say  a  word  for  the  moment  about  the  chairman 
of  Hydro,  Mr.  James  Duncan— 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  is  next  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Do  not  worry  about  it.  I  will 
make  this  speech.  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
will  keep  quiet  everything  will  be  all  right. 
Now,  he  should  not  get  himself  excited.  His 
face  is  nice  and  red.  We  will  keep  it  that  way. 

I  have  here  a  story  published  in  Fortune 
in  the  month  of  October,  1958.  The  heading 
of  the  story  is:  Massey-Ferguson  Back  from 
THE  Brink. 

If  hon.  members  have  not  read  it,  it  is  a 
very  important  piece  of  work  and  it  mentions 
some  very  important  things  in  there.  One  of 
the  important  things  is  that  the  present  chair- 
man of  Hydro  was,  for  quite  some  time,  the 
president  and  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Massey-Harris,  and  while  he  was  in  office  he 
took  this  great  and  important  company  from 
a  high  spot  of  solvency— from  a  rich  profit- 
showing  company,  one  that  was  doing  well— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Which  he  built  up 
for  20  years  himself— 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  built  it  up  so  well,  my 
hon.  friend,  that  when  the  time  came  at  a 
meeting  of  the  big  stockholders  and  important 
men  of  the  company  they  said,  and  they  made 
no  bones  about  it,  this  company  was  now  on 
the  verge  of  going  broke:  "The  first  step  we 
will  have  to  take  is  to  take  Mr.  Duncan  and 
his  team  and  oust  them  out  of  here."  And  after 
ousting  him  out  of  there  he  winds  up  vdth 
his  team  up  in  Hydro. 

I  want  to  ask  this  question.  If  this  man  is 
a  smart  man  who  took  this  great  and  impor- 
tant company  to  the  brink  of  bankruptcy, 
what  will  he  do  in  the  instance  of  Hydro?  Is 
it  a  fitting  and  proper  thing  to  appoint  a  man 
who  was  ousted  from  a  job?  If  Fortune  is 
wrong  he  can  sue  them,  because  they  make 
some  pretty  broad  statements  in  it.  And  only 
in  this  week's  issue  of  Time  magazine  it  states 
that  the  reason  he  quit  was  because  of  ill 
health.  This  one— ForiMne- states  that  the 
reason  was  not  because  of  ill  health  at  all. 
It  is  because  he  had  led  this  company  to  the 
brink  of  going  broke. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  are  both  American 
papers. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  seems  to  me—  >  :. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Are  there  any  Canadian 
papers  he  can  quote? 

Mr.  Reaume:  —that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
should  wipe  o£E  his  spectacles  and  take  another 
good  look  at  the  chairman  of  Hydro. 
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When  we  went  on  the  junket  trip  at  the 
opening  of  the  Robert  H.  Saunders  plant— and 
I  want  to  say  it  was  quite  a  trip— the  pubUc 
relations  man  was  there.  When  we  arrived  at 
Cornwall,  this  beautiful  city,  we  were  taken 
down  to  this  great  power  plant  named  after 
a  good  man— named  after  a  fine  man.  About 
the  only  thing  that  I  could  find  out  about  it 
afterwards,  after  it  was  all  over,  having  read 
the  paper  of  Cornwall,  was  that  the  paper 
described  it  as  one  hour  of  politics,  glory,  and 
that  was  it. 

Politics.  There  was  plenty  of  that.  I 
remember  Mr.  Duncan  getting  on  a  platform 
that  day  and  introducing  the  great  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  saying 
that  he  had  been  Prime  Minister  here  for 
quite  a  while  and  from  everything  that  he 
hears- 1  suppose  by  the  grapevine  route- 
he  will  be  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
as  long  as  he  wants  to  be. 

Fortunately  there  were  a  lot  of  people 
there  who  did  not  agree  with  that  statement, 
and  I  am  sure  that  there  are  plenty  of  people 
in  the  whole  province  who  do  not.  So  much 
for  that  point. 

Then  we  went  into  this  beautiful  plant 
and  we  came  to  a  room,  I  think  they  call  it 
the  observation  room,  and  on  the  wall  of 
the  observation  room  there  was  a  painting, 
a  mural  37  feet  by  10  feet,  just  a  small 
piece  of  work.  I  stood  there  that  day  with 
a  number  of  people,  and  some  of  them  are 
in  the  House  here  now,  not  people  who 
are  in  our  party,  but  even  in  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's,  who  said:  "Good  heavens, 
what  is  that  thing  anyway?" 

One  fellow  said:  "It  looks  as  if  a  couple 
of  drunken  painters,  who  had  4  or  5  cans  of 
paint,  started  off  to  paint  the  wall,  finally 
got  confused  and  disgusted,  and  said  'to 
heck  with  it'  and  threw  all  the  paint  up 
against  the  wall." 

Here  is  a  little  picture  of  it,  and  I  would 
hke  to  have  my  hon.  friend  answer  this. 
I  understand  that  this  painting  cost  the  people 
of  Hydro  of  this  province  $10,000  or  more. 
Now,  there  is  the  picture,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  making  certain  that  my  hon.  friends  across 
the  aisle— who  can  see  only  certain  things, 
there  are  other  things  they  cannot  see— I  have 
had  one  blown  up  for  them.  I  shall  hold  it 
up  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  no,  he  has  it  upside 
down. 

.Mr.  Reaume:  How  does  he  want  it? 

Mr.  Lavergne:  That  is  the  position  of  his 
party,  they  are  upside  down. 


"Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  How  do  they  want  it? 

An  hon.  member:  He  said  it  is  upside 
down.   Turn  it  the  other  way. 

Mr.  Reaume:  How  is  that?  All  right  now? 

An  hon.  member:  Nobody  knows. 

Mr.   Grossman:    He  has  no   artistic   sense. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  just  does  not  have 
any  artistic  sense  to   appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  guess  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right.  That  is 
what  is  the  trouble  with  the  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Pardon?  I  want  to  hear  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  opinions  on  this  because 
that  is  important,  go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  He  appreciates  the 
$10,000. 

Mr.  Rowntree:  It  is. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  He  must  have  been  stand- 
ing on  his  head  when  he  was  looking  at  that. 

Mr.  Grossman:  He  is  always  standing  on 
his  head. 

Mr.  Reaume:  All  right,  pardon? 

Mr.  Gi'ossman:  He  is  always  standing  on 
his  head. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  other  thing  that  was  so 
fine,  the  other  part  of  it- 
Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Nickle. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Here  comes  the  rear  now. 

The  other  part  of  it,  I  understand  this  is 
also  a  fact,  that  they  paid  a  composer  from 
the  United  States,  and  this  gives  us  some 
idea,  in  a  small  way  of  course,  of  how  con- 
fused Hydro  really  is,  that  they  paid  the 
sum  of  $7,500  to  have  a  man  from  the 
United  States  write  them  a  symphony  enti- 
tled "The  St.  Lawrence  Suite." 

Mr.  Grossman:   That  was  not  the  Hydro. 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  will  find  out  if  it  is 
Hydro  or  not,  the  hon.  member  really  does 
not  know.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is 
this- 

Mr.  Grossman:  He  is  all  mixed  up. 

Hon.  Ml'.  Frost:  He  must  have  had  qiilte 
a  time  down  there,  really. 
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Mr.  Reaume:  I  want  hon.  members  to  know 
that  the  pubHc  relations  man  of  Hydro  had 
sent  out  invitations  to  a  lot  of  people.  The 
trains  were  full— at  the  expense  of  Hydro, 
of  course.  What  I  am  trying  to  find  out, 
and  I  think  that  some  day  we  will  find  out— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  were  the  steaks? 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  steaks  were  so  thick  and 
so  beautiful.  And  the  smokes  were  great  too. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  well  done.  And 
I  do  not  mean  the  steaks.  In  fact,  the  whole 
affair  was  so  well  done  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  should  give  tlie  hon.  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio,  the  second  vice-chairman  of 
Hydro,  a  promotion  providing,  of  course,  that 
it  does  not  swell  up  his  head  any  more  than 
it  has  already  swelled.  He  will  come  down 
to  earth  if  he  can.  He  has  a  habit  occasionally 
of  riding  around  on  a  sputnik  and  will  finally 
wind  up  on  the  moon. 

The  other  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
speak  about  is  this:  We  have  been  plagued 
with  strikes,  and  I  have  been  following  the 
work  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his 
statements.  I  think  that  the  policy  is  now, 
instead  of  trying  to  prevent  a  strike,  that 
he  allows  a  strike  to  go  on  and  occur,  and 
after  it  happens  I  notice  in  the  press,  in 
two  major  important  strikes,  statements  made 
by  him  that  he  would  not  intervene  at  the 
time  because  he  thought  the  time  was  not 
yet  ripe.  So  the  strikes  went  on  and  on, 
and   I   want  to   say   this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  When  did  I  say  this? 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  brewery  strike. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  did  not  make  a 
speech. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  is  mistaken. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Somebody  told  him. 

Hon.  Ml*.  Frost:  He  must  have  got  down 
to  the  St.  Lawrence  somewhere. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  in  any  event,  the 
policy  I  followed  along  with  him  when  I 
read  the  papers  was  to  the  effect  that  "the 
time  is  not  yet  ripe";  that  "we  will  have  to 
wait  a  while,"  working  on  the  old  theory  that 
somebody  will  get  cooled. 

But  in  strikes  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
cooling-off  period.  This  is  something  I  think 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  should  put  down  in 
his  Httle  black  book.  The  strike  goes  on  and 
on  and  gets  hotter  and  hotter  and  turns  the 
economy  of  the  province  upside  down. 


I  want  to  ask  him  one  more  thing,  and  mark 
this  statement  also.  Where  he  takes  that  stand 
of  "Let's  wait  and  see,"  "The  time  is  not  yet 
ripe,"  he  is,  I  think,  taking  a  one-sided  posi- 
tion, working  under  the  assumption  that  it 
will  be  easier  to  settle  with  a  union  on  the 
plan  of  trying  to  starve  them  back  on  the  job. 

There  were  several  strikes  I  can  name— and 
I  am  not  through  yet— there  were  several 
times  when  he  took  that  stand,  "Now  is  not 
the  proper  time." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  early  days  of  the 
province,  when  fire  departments  were  first 
planned  and  put  into  operation,  when  the  fire 
departments  would  get  a  call  on  the  phone, 
they  would  crank  up  the  equipment  and  go 
out  and  put  out  the  fire.  But  those  days  are 
past.  Now  the  fire  departments  have  inspec- 
tion systems.  Periodically  they  go  about  in 
people's  homes  and  inspect  fire  traps  or  things 
that  might  cause  a  fire,  and  they  issue  an 
order  whereby  the  repairs  are  done  and  the 
fire  is  prevented. 

Not  in  one  instance  in  The  Department  of 
Labour  have  they  ever  tried  to  stop  a  strike 
before  it  started.  In  the  great  strike  of  the 
brewerymen,  and  also  the  nickelmen  and  the 
Hydro,  there  was  no  intervention  with  the 
exception  of  Hydro.    They  stood  back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Oh,  that's  a  he. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  is  not  a  he. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  It  certaiiJy  is. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  is  true,  perfectly  true.  The 
hon.  Minister  can  say  what  he  wants,  and  I 
will  give  him  an  illustration  right  in  my  own 
home  town.  I  saw  him  come  there  one  day 
with  a  strike  at  one  of  the  auto  plants.  He 
sat  talking  for  4  or  5  hours,  packed  up  his 
grip,  got  out  of  town  and  we  settled  the  strike 
ourselves  about  5  hours  after  he  had  gone. 
So  it  was  a  good  thing  he  got  out  of  town. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  A  he. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  is  not  a  lie. 

What  they  ought  to  do  with  the  depart- 
ment is  to  start  overhauUng  it.  They  have  got 
people  in  there  who  are  good  but  who  are 
underpaid.  If  they  have  to  have  help,  why 
do  they  not  go  out  and  hire  extra  help? 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  has  one  of 
the  most  important  departments  of  the  whole 
of  the  government,  and  yet  he  sits  idly  by  and 
keeps  on  issuing  crazy  statements  that  the 
time  is  not  yet  ripe  to  settle  the  strike.  Every 
time  he  wastes  his  time  and  that  of  others, 
tiie  strikes  are  getting  worse,  keeping  people 
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out  of  work.  I  think  it  would  be  far  better 
if  he  would  get  going  and  try  to  settle  the 
strike  even  before  it  starts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  has  the  hon.  mem- 
ber been  the  last  15  years? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  have  been  around. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  is  like  Rip  Van  Winkle 
—he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 
I  never  Hstened  to  such  nonsense  in  my  hfe 
as  he  is  talking  this  afternoon.  An  hour  and 
a  half  of  pure  nonsense.    Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  was  the  government  of  this 
province  who,  in  Windsor,  went  down  with 
planefuls  of  Ontario  provincial  poUce,  and  so 
forth— this  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  was  Michener. 

Mr.  Reaume:  This  was  not  Michener.  This 
was  Drew.  I  am  talking  about  Windsor. 
Wake  up  for  goodness  sakes.  I  am  not  talking 
about  Oshawa. 

They  came  down  for  the  purpose  of  pound- 
ing people  on  the  heads  with  sticks.  I  told 
them  to  get  out  of  town.  They  were  a  bunch 
of  nice  calm  little  boys  and  out  of  town  they 
went. 

And  the  other  thing  I  want  to  say  is  this: 
this  business  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  sitting 
over  there  trying  to  scare  people  is  not  having 
any  effect  on  people  over  here  at  all.  We 
understand  that  in  any  event,  whenever  he 
wants  to,  he  will  tell  us  to  rise,  pack  up  our 
books  and  go  home.  When  he  was  appointing 
and  reshuffling  the  hon.  men  in  the  cabinet, 
I  wondered  at  that  time  why  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  did  not  appoint  an  hon.  member  in 
the  cabinet  from  Essex? 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Would  not  the  hon.  member 
like  to  sit  over  here? 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  had  one  in  there,  true. 
He  did  not  do  anything  for  us  but  there  was 
an  opportunity,  where  all  this  great  struggling 
was  going  on,  of  appointing  a  man  from  Essex 
into  the  cabinet. 

But  as  usual  the  policy  has  been  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  slapped  Essex  county 
in  the  face.  I  want  him  to  know  that,  for  the 
very  first  time  in  a  while,  Essex  is  going  to 
have  4  people  in  the  field  for  our  party  who 
will  fight  anybody  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister has  there  to  the  very  last  ditch.  The 
next  time  that  we  come  back  to  Queen's  Park, 
there  will  be  4  hon.  members  from  our  party 
taking  the  seats  in  this  old  and  ancient  House. 


Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  (Ottawa  West):  In  rising 
to  take  part  in  this  debate,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  follow  the  tradition  of  the 
House  and  extend  my  congratulations  to  the 
hon.  member  for  London  South  (Mr.  Jackson) 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Cochrane  North 
(Mr.  Brunelle),  who  discharged  in  excellent 
fashion  the  tasks  of  moving  and  seconding 
the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
Throne. 

Both  hon.  members  spoke  very  thoughtfully 
and  with  conviction  of  the  excellent  record 
of  accomplishment  and  achievements  of  this 
government;  a  record  over  the  years,  Mr. 
Speaker— in  spite  of  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  has  just  said— 
which  has  been  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
and  pride  to  most,  if  not  all,  hon.  members 
of  this  assembly,  and  to  which  I  would  also 
like  to  pay  tribute. 

The  hon.  mover  and  hon.  seconder  made 
reference  to,  and  spoke  with  considerable 
pride  also  of,  their  own  constituencies,  which 
I  found  most  interesting.  In  this  respect,  I 
should  like  to  follow  their  example  and 
briefly  make  some  reference  to  my  own 
constituency,  that  of  Ottawa  West,  which  I 
have  the  honour  and  privilege  to  represent  in 
this  House. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  new  hon.  members 
of  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should,  perhaps, 
mention  that  the  provincial  riding  of  Ottawa 
West  is  a  relatively  new  riding,  having  been 
created  by  the  last  redistribution  bill  in  1955 
and,  as  the  name  signifies,  roughly  speaking, 
takes  in  the  western  portion  of  the  national 
capital. 

The  riding,  for  the  most  part,  is  residen- 
tial, but  we  have  large  business  areas  stretch- 
ing for  several  miles,  particularly  along  tlie 
busy  thoroughfares  of  Wellington  street,  the 
Richmond  road,  Carling  avenue,  Somerset 
and  Preston  street— if  any  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers are  acquainted  with  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  population  of  the 
area  has  more  than  doubled  and,  along  with 
considerable  housing  and  business  expansion, 
school  and  hospital  building,  there  has  been 
a  continued  establishment  and  development 
of  light  manufacturing  industries.  The  prob- 
lems and  worries  associated  with  this  expan- 
sion and  growth,  Mr.  Speaker,  parallel  for 
the  most  part  those  of  other  Hke  urban 
municipalities  and  constituencies,  and  I  shall 
perhaps  elaborate  upon  them  at  some  future 
occasion  instead  of  at  this  time. 

The  people,  for  the  most  part,  are 
employed  in  the  federal  civil  service,  in 
business,   in  the  various   building  trades,   in 
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the  schools,  hospitals  and  local  city  services, 
as  well  as,  of  course,  the  several  local  indus- 
tries. Although  mostly  Anglo-Saxon  and 
French  in  racial  origin,  every  European 
nationality  is  well  represented,  making  a  truly 
representative  group  of  Canadians  working 
harmoniously  together  for  the  good  of  all, 
regardless  of  race,  colour  or  creed. 

During  the  past  few  weeks,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  heard  a  great  deal  on  the  subject 
of  education,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
excellent  contributions  have  been  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  House. 

We  all  know  that  for  several  years  educa- 
tion has  been  one  of  the  greatest  challenges 
Avith  which  we  have  been  faced  in  this  prov- 
ince as,  of  course,  it  has  been  in  all  provinces 
of  Canada,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
North   America. 

The  problem  has  had  many  aspects,  one  of 
the  greatest  being  the  tremendous  financial 
burden  to  both  the  province  and  the  munici- 
palities. For  several  years  we  have  had  to 
cope  with  a  huge  building  programme;  meet 
the  payroll  for  greatly  increased  salary  sched- 
ules, and  all  the  other  extensive  administra- 
tive costs,  in  order  to  provide  for  an 
«ver-increasing  school  enrolment.  I  believe 
that  most  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
Avill  agree  that  the  substantial  increase  in 
our  legislative  grants,  as  set  out  in  tlie  budget 
year  after  year,  has  demonstrated  in  impres- 
sive fashion  the  desire  and  anxiety  of  this 
government  to  aid  the  municipalities  in  this 
formidable  task,  and  to  advance  the  cause 
of  education  in  this  province. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  more  to  be  done 
for  many  years  yet,  before  hard-pressed 
municipalities  and  school  boards  are  ade- 
quately relieved  of  their  burdens,  particularly 
in  the  many  communities  which  are  still 
expanding  and  growing  in  every  direction. 
The  speech  in  the  Throne  debate  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  has  assured  the 
House  that  more  will  be  done  in  this  regard. 
I  know  that  in  Ottawa,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
year's  building  programme  is  scarcely 
launched  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  begin 
planning  for  an  ever-greater  programme  the 
following  year,  and  further  aid  in  carrying 
out  tliis  programme  will  be  most  welcome 
indeed. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  had  a  reason- 
ably good  look  at  the  new  system  for  school 
grants,  which  were  designed  to  be  more  equi- 
table across  the  province.  I  am  pleased  to 
hear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  mentions  we  will  be  asked  to  provide 
for  a  revision  and  refinement  of  the  grants 


formula.  I  am  hopeful  that  refinements  will 
be  made  to  give  substantial  additional  relief 
to  our  municipal  taxpayers,  particularly  in 
the  large  urban  centres,  where  in  my  opinion 
the  grants,  percentage-wise,  are  too  small  and 
need  to  be  considerably  up-graded. 

Besides  the  financial  problem,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  other  aspects  of  the  education 
picture  which  one  may  touch  upon,  such  as 
curricula,  text-books,  student  aid,  more  train- 
ing in  technology,  supervision,  and  so  forth. 

But  rather  than  try  to  cover  a  multitude  of 
topics,  I  prefer  to  spend  the  time  on  one 
subject  only,  that  of  teacher  supply,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  in  the  secondary  school  field 
which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  touched 
upon  briefly  last  week  in  the  course  of  his 
excellent  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  Throne,  and  about  which  the  hon.  mem- 
bers had  an  excellent  meeting  in  the  com- 
mittee on  education  this  morning,  with  the 
head  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education, 
Dean  Diltz,  in  attendance. 

By  emphasing  secondary  school  supply,  I 
do  not  want  to  suggest  for  one  moment  or 
leave  the  impression,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
should  necessarily  be  complacent  about  the 
teacher  supply  in  the  elementary  branch  of 
education,  and  start  resting  our  oars  by  any 
means. 

But,  after  receiving  the  latest  elementary 
school  statistics,  as  of  the  last  school  day  in 
September,  1958,  as  well  as  the  statistical 
release  setting  forth  the  teacher  enrolment  in 
our  8  provincial  teachers'  colleges  as  of 
October  15,  1958,  I  do  firmly  believe  that, 
after  a  long  up-hill  struggle,  the  teacher 
supply  problem  in  the  elementary  branch  of 
education  is  pretty  well  in  han'd. 

These  statistical  releases  by  the  way,  Mr.. 
Speaker,  were  given  out  by  The  Department 
of  Education  last  October,  and  are  numbered 
"2"  and  "10",  in  case  anyone  is  interested. 
The  No.  10  release  shows: 

A.  The  total  pupil  enrolment  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools  for  the  past  5  years,  1954- 
1958,  inclusive.  This  pupil  enrolment  is  also 
broken  down  into  grades  and  divisions  iot 
1958. 

B.  The  total  number  of  elementary  teachers 
for  the  year  1957-1958. 

C.  The  pupil- teacher  ratio  in  the  public 
and  separate  schools,  1955-1958. 

D.  The  total  number  of  elementary  schools 
in  operation  during  the  same  period  in  thei 
province. 

The  No.  2  release  gives  a  break-down  of 
the  number  of  men  and  women  teachers  in 
the  various  courses— one  year,  two  year,  and 
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completing  courses— in  each  of  our  teachers' 
colleges. 

As  I  say,  these  are  available  to  anyone 
who  cares  to  receive  them. 

The  fact  that  our  registration  in  the  teachers' 
colleges  this  year  shows  an  increase  of 
1,041  over  last  year's  registration  tends  to 
bear  out  the  observation  I  have  made,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  elementary  teacher  supply 
is,  at  the  present  time,  reasonably  well 
assured. 

However,  the  substantial  pupil  increase  in 
our  elementary  school  enrolment,  as  noted 
by  these  statistics  during  the  last  two  school 
years  has  shattered  once  again  any  small  hope 
we  might  have  held  that  this  figure  was 
beginning  to  level  off.  As  a  result,  a  strong 
and  relentless  eflFort  to  supply  teachers  for 
new  classrooms  in  the  elementary  schools 
in  this  province  will  still  have  to  be  main- 
tained in  the  foreseeable  future. 

I  should  like  to  commend  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop),  the  capable  and 
hard-working  ofiicials  of  his  department,  as 
well  as  all  others  in  this  field,  for  the  excellent 
work  they  have  been  doing  over  the  past 
number  of  years  in  spite  of  many  trials  and 
tribulations.  They  have  had  a  most  difficult 
task  on  their  hands  during  this  emergency 
period,  and  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
their   achievements. 

I  should  also  like  to  pay  tribute,  Mr, 
Speaker,  to  the  teachers  themselves,  particu- 
larly the  young  men  and  women  who  have 
entered  the  teaching  ranks  during  this  emer- 
gency period.  Our  teachers  have  made  an 
excellent  contribution  during  this  period  as 
well  as  over  the  years,  sometimes  under  many 
handicaps.  They  have  patiently  played  an 
important  part  in  moulding  the  minds, 
character  and  attitudes  of  our  youth,  as  well 
as  equipping  them  with  academic  knowledge 
and  technical  skills. 

I  am  sure  most  teachers  today  have  the 
feeling  that  their  work  is  being  given  full 
recognition  and  have  become  more  satisfied. 
Attractive  and  greatly  increased  salary 
schedules;  the  vastly  improved  superannuation 
benefits;  the  pleasant  environment  of  our 
ever-increasing,  modern  and  well-equipped 
school  buildings,  as  well  as  the  fruitful  and 
challenging  aspects  ofi^ered  today  in  our 
schools  have  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  a  notice- 
able efl^ect  in  recruiting  more  adequate  staffs 
throughout  the  province. 

Now  in  the  field  of  secondary  education, 
I  believe  there  is  still  a  tremendous  task  to 
be  done.  The  government,  The  Department 
of  Educatioii,  the  universities,  the  training 
schools,    the    school    boards,    the    principals 


and  teachers  themselves,  as  well  as  all  edu- 
cationists and  citizens  in  general,  have  a 
responsibility  and  must  play  an  important 
role,  if  we  are  to  meet  the  challenge  in 
this  particular  branch  of  education,  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead. 

True,  accomplishments  and  achievements 
of  considerable  magnitude  have  been  made 
to  date,  particularly  in  the  building  pro- 
gramme, in  financial  assistance,  in  equip- 
ment, in  curricula  improvement,  as  well 
as  in  the  field  of  recruitment  and  supply. 
However,  I  feel  that  in  the  immediate  future, 
an  even  greater  effort  will  have  to  be  made 
by  all,  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  present 
excellent  standards  and  properly  staff  our 
secondary  schools. 

In  the  education  committee  meeting  this 
morning,  that  eminent  educationist.  Dean 
Diltz  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education, 
cleared  our  tliinking  I  believe,  and  dispelled 
our  fears  on  a  great  many  points  in  which 
many  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
have  been  interested.  In  fact  I  might  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  tliat  he  almost  disarmed  me  on 
many  personal  viewpoints  on  this  current 
subject  which  I  was  prepared  to  give  yester- 
day, but  which  will  require  a  bit  of  moder- 
ation and  toning  down  today. 

Besides  explaining  to  the  committee  the  role 
and  function  of  his  college  in  the  training 
and  graduating  of  professional  persons  in 
a  highly  specialized  field.  Dean  Diltz  gave 
us  the  benefit  of  his  wide  knowledge  and 
experience  on  many  phases  of  teacher  edu- 
cation. The  Dean  covered  extensively  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  4-point  plan 
thrown  open  by  tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister  for 
discussion  during  the  course  of  his  excellent 
address    last   week. 

Of  the  4  methods  suggested  and  discussed 
by  the  dean  in  the  education  committee  meet- 
ing this  morning,  it  would  be  my  opinion  at 
this  time  that  the  second  suggestion  offered 
would,  perhaps,  be  the  best  method  to  adopt 
to  produce  the  desired  results,  although  I 
firmly  believe  a  combination  of  many  views 
will    be   required. 

The  second  proposal  was  to  have  a  semes- 
ter system  of  teacher  training,  whereby  a 
board  of  education  would  hire  two  teachers 
for  the  year's  term,  each  of  them  spending 
one-half  their  time  in  teaching  and  the  other 
half  in  trairling  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education. 

Now  J  I  would  prefer  seeing  a  3-semester 
system  introduced  rather  than  a  2-semester 
system  because,  in  this  way,  the  present 
10-week  summer  programme  could  be  nicely 
integrated    into    the    plan    and    become    the 
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first  semester  of  that  training.  Then  the 
first  semester  of  the  summer  school  could  go 
along  with  the  second  semester  from  Septem- 
ber to  Christmas,  or  alternatively  the  first 
semester  and  the  third  semester  from  Jan- 
uary to  April  could  run  consecutively  to  make 
an  excellent  course  equivalent  to  the  present 
regular  course  being  conducted  at  the  college. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  thought  I  was  at  that 
meeting  this  morning,  but  I  never  got  that— 

Mr.  Morrow:  This  was  not  at  the  meeting, 
this    is   my    suggestion- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   Oh,   I  see. 

Mr.  Morrow:  I  am  not  bringing  out  that 
this  was  a  suggestion  at  the  meeting.  This 
is  a  feeling,  an  opinion  that  I  have  on  the 
semester  system. 

As  hon.  members  know,  there  is  a  2- 
semester  system  and  a  3-semester  system,  and 
I  am  speaking  on  a  3-semester  plan  that  per- 
haps might  be,  or  could  very  well  be, 
inaugurated. 

Now,  as  I  said  before  that  these  semesters 
could  run  consecutively  to  make  an  excellent 
course  equivalent  to  the  present  regular  course 
that  is  being  conducted  now  at  the  college. 
Students  could  begin  in  either  June  or  Sep- 
tember. Those  beginning  in  June  become 
paired— I  think  that  is  what  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  was  inter- 
ested in  knowing— and  those  in  September 
would  not  have  to  be  paired. 

Now,  such  a  scheme,  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
involve  interchange  of  some  of  the  teachers 
in  January,  and,  of  course,  the  mechanics  of 
carrying  out  such  a  plan  would  require  a  very 
responsible  person,  and  would  be  a  full-time 
job. 

But  the  good  features  of  the  plan  as  I  see 
it  are  3  in  number: 

1.  The  summer  covurse  presently  being 
carried  out  would  become  a  permanent  part 
of  the  structure  with  a  permanent  staff,  not 
different  teachers  being  brought  in  for  the 
10-week  summer  course  but  the  regular 
Ontario  College  of  Education  staff. 

2.  Such  a  flexible  programme  would  greatly 
increase  the  total  number  of  fully  certificated 
teachers  annually. 

3.  A  semester  plan  of  this  type  would 
insure  that  no  teacher  would  begin  teaching 
in  a  classroom  without  considerable  observa- 
tion and  practice,  teaching  with  a  regular 
class  and  with  critic  teacher  guidance. 


Now  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  some 
new  and  workable  plan  must  be  found  to 
meet  the  challenge  on  this  subject. 

We  are  told  that  our  secondary  school 
system  requires  at  the  present  time,  approxi- 
mately 1,200  new  teachers  annually.  With 
an  ever-increasing  enrolment,  which  will  be 
with  us  for  many,  many  years  to  come,  it  is 
anticipated  that  this  figure  will  increase 
substantially  from  year  to  year. 

I  have  here  another  release  from  The 
Department  of  Education  as  of  the  last  school 
day  in  September,  1958,  and  numbered  No. 
11,  showing  that  our  student  enrolment  for 
the  fall  term  had  increased  9.1  per  cent,  over 
1957.  Now  there  was  an  increase  of  approxi- 
mately 19,000  students  in  our  system— that  is, 
from  grade  9  to  grade  13  inclusive,  bringing 
our  total  registration  in  our  secondary  schools 
to  the  grand  total  of  over  222,000  students. 

I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  training  of  only  approximately  300 
teachers  in  our  regular  Ontario  College  of 
Education  course  each  year,  and  the  supple- 
menting of  this  number  by  a  10- week  crash 
programme  during  the  summer  months,  very 
definitely  will  not  meet  our  future  require- 
ments for  secondary  school  teachers  in  this 
province,  even  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  meeting  the 
existing  emergency  challenge.  I  also  con- 
gratulate and  pay  tribute  to  the  teaching 
staff  of  this  fine  institution  for  giving  their 
time  and  effort  during  their  normal  holiday 
season  to  fvurther  the  interests  of  education 
in  this  province  during  the  emergency  period. 

I  hope  the  dean  does  not  have  to  ask 
these  people  that  they  teach  night  school  as 
well.  We  had  some  discussion  on  that  sub- 
ject this  morning. 

A  special  10- week  summer  course,  inaugu- 
rated in  1955,  which  attracted  745  students 
last  summer— inadequate  though  it  may  be— 
has  proven  most  helpful  in  meeting  our 
requirements  for  the  past  4  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  good  as  this  10-week 
emergency  course  may  be,  it  most  certainly 
is  not  a  satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem 
when  one  takes  the  "long  term"  view  of 
teacher  requirements  in  this  field.  To  me, 
the  long-term  view  of  secondary  school 
teacher  supply  is  really  more  important,  and 
of  more  concern,  than  the  immediate  short- 
age, and  steps  should  be  taken  to  obtain  this 
objective  now,  not  one,  two  or  three  years 
hence. 
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I  have  been  pleased  to  learn,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  department  heads  are  giving  this 
matter  considerable  thought  and  study,  by 
talking  to  them  at  the  education  meeting 
this  morning. 

I  believe  the  time  is  opportune  for  a  good 
hard  look  at  the  present  picture  and  perhaps, 
emanating  from  constructive  criticism,  a 
revised  and  more  forward  step  will  be  taken 
to  assure  our  future  needs. 

Now  the  only  criticism  that  I  have  of  the 
present  10-week  summer  school  plan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  the  student  teacher  is  sub- 
jected to  a  very  intensive  course  on  theory 
and  method,  with  little  or  no  opportunity 
of  receiving  enough  practice  teaching. 

Those  of  us  who  have  taken  teacher  edu- 
cation—my friend  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has,  and  we  were  associated  together 
at  Queens  University  and  I  think  perhaps 
that  we  know  that  the  practice  teaching 
aspect  of  such  training  is  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

The  motto  on  our  teachers'  college  crest 
was,  and  I  believe  still  is— I  have  not  seen 
one  for  some  time;  I  am  not  too  sure  about 
this  point,  but  I  think  it  still  is— Docendo 
Discimus— "We   learn  by  teaching." 

Students  in  the  regular  courses  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  receive  8 
weeks  of  practice  teaching  during  the  year: 
3  weeks  during  the  fall  term,  3  weeks  during 
the  winter  term  and  the  remaining  2  weeks 
during  the  spring  term  before  graduation  in 
May. 

These  3-week  teaching  periods  are  not 
successively  taken  but  are  alternated  weekly 
—one  week  is  spent  in  the  coUegiates  and 
high  schools  of  the  city. 

I  do  not  know  if  they  go  out  into  the 
district  parts  around  Toronto  or  not,  but  if 
they  do  not  I  suggest  it  would  be  a  very  good 
idea  that  they  should,  they  should  get  experi- 
ence in  the  vocational  schools  as  well  as  the 
academic  high  schools  and  in  the  district 
high  schools  to  broaden  their  experience.  The 
next  week  is  spent  back  at  the  college. 

I  am  told  that  approximately  50  to  60 
lessons  are  taught  by  the  student  teachers. 

Indeed,  many  of  them.  Dean  Diltz  men- 
tioned this  morning,  received  more  than  that 
during  their  total  8  weeks  of  teaching  practice. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  number  of 
lessons— practically,  I  suppose,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  lessons— are  in  the  field  of  observing. 
They  observe  on  Monday  of  that  week  that 
they  are  out  in  the  field  and  then  they  teach 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday. 


There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the 
observing  part  is  very  important,  because  it 
gives  the  student  very  valuable  knowledge 
watching  his  or  her  critic  teacher  teaching  a 
lesson  for  him. 

Following  each  day's  lessons,  the  student 
teachers,  either  individually  or  in  pairs,  spend 
considerable  time  with  their  critic  teachers 
assessing  the  lessons  taught.  The  good  points 
and  the  bad  points  of  the  lessons  are  freely 
discussed.  These  critic  sessions,  at  the  end 
of  each  day  between  the  student  teacher  and 
the  critic  teacher,  are  of  immeasurable  value, 
and  they  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
in  practice  teaching  training. 

I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  8 
weeks  or  approximately  40  days  of  teaching 
and  observing  in  this  manner  are  of  equal 
value,  if  not  more  so  than  the  remainder  of 
the  course,  though  it  is  quite  understandable 
that  we  must  combine  the  theory  with  the 
practice  of  teaching.  It  is  in  this  way  that  the 
teachers  learn  to  teach. 

The  teacher  learns  how  to  prepare  and 
criticize  his  or  her  own  lessons.  He  or  she 
learns  how  to  present  their  material  and  how 
to  conduct  proper  questioning  in  their  classes. 
Questioning  techniques  is  very  important  in 
order  that  the  teacher  suitably  involves  all  the 
pupils  in  the  lessons  and  not  just  those  sitting 
in  the  front  row  or  the  3  or  4  pupils  wha 
always  have  their  hands  raised  to  answer. 
They  must  learn  the  technique  of  spotting 
their  questions  all  over  the  class  and  getting 
everyone  to  join  in  the  lesson  enthusiastically. 

Practice  teaching,  Mr.  Speaker,  trains  the 
teacher  how  to  handle  various  types  of  disci- 
pline and,  by  observing  their  critic  teachers, 
they  learn  the  most  eflFective  measures  to  take 
in  such  cases. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  valuable  things, 
Mr.  Speaker,  gained  by  students  from  practice 
teaching,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  any 
plan  proposed  vdthout  this  phase  of  teacher 
training  adequately  included,  is  not  a  satis- 
factory course.  It  is  neither  fair  to  the  new 
teacher  nor  to  the  pupils  of  the  class  to  which 
he  or  she  is  assigned  on  the  opening  day  of 
school  in  September. 

Now,  I  must  be  fair  and  state  that  our 
present  10- week  summer  school  trainee  is 
supposed  to  be  given  help  and  guidance  by 
the  principal,  vice-principal  or  department 
heads,  particularly  during  their  first  weeks" 
and  months'  experience  in  the  classroom. 
Unfortunately,  upon  inquiry  I  find  this  super- 
vision is  not  always  forthcoming,  due  to  the 
fact  that  these  school  officials  are  themselves 
very  busy  people,  particularly  during  the  first 
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organizational  weeks  and  months  of  the  school 
year,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the  young, 
inexperienced  teacher  is  left  on  her  own,  and 
unless  she  has  exceptional  ability  and  skill, 
both  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  suflfer  to  some 
extent.  Those  who  receive  suflBcient  guidance 
and  understanding  during  these  early  months 
have  a  much  greater  measure  of  success. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  having  said  this,  no 
doubt  many  will  say:  "What  do  you  suggest 
should  be  done?" 

Firstly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that,  in  the  not  too  distant  future, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  should  call 
together  leading  authorities  in  this  field  of 
teacher  education:  those  from  his  department, 
the  secondary  teachers'  federation,  the 
inspectors,  the  high  school  superintendents, 
school  board  representatives  and  any  other 
useful  body  and  discuss  thoroughly  the  merits 
of  these  4  proposals  suggested  the  other  day 
and  other  useful  proposals  that  may  be  offered 
on  the  subject. 

Secondly,  another  matter  which  I  would 
like  to  see  such  a  committee  discuss  and  take 
some  formative  steps,  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Middlesex  North  (Mr.  Stewart)  mentioned 
with  myself  in  committee  this  morning,  is 
the  establishment  of  at  least  two  more  col- 
leges of  education,  one  in  the  western  part  of 
Ontario  and  one  in  eastern  Ontario. 

True,  the  present  Ontario  College  of  Edu- 
cation is  doing  wonderful  work,  but  it  is  my 
belief  that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  this 
fine  institution  will  neither  have  the  physical 
capacity  nor  the  necessary  drawing  potential 
for  prospective  students  to  cope  with  the 
future  requirements  of  the  secondary  schools 
in  the  province. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  well-qualified  teachers  for  our 
high  schools  would  be  available,  at  least 
in  the  1960's,  if  we  had  a  comparable  course 
to  the  present  one,  say  at  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  at  Queens  University. 
Colleges  of  education,  located  in  these  centres 
of  university  training,  would  be  more  acces- 
sible to  the  supply  of  students,  as  well  as 
the  demand  for  teacher  graduates  and  would, 
in  my  opinion,  increase  greatly  the  flow  of 
recruits  into  our  training  colleges. 

As  a  start,  a  pilot  scheme  or  a  course  for 
secondary  school  teachers  might  very  well  be 
established  at  little  additional  cost  in  connec- 
tion with  the  very  fine,  new  teachers'  college, 
which  has  just  been  built  on  the  campus  of 
Western  University.  If  the  present  facilities 
are  not  sufiicient,  additional  classrooms 
might  well  be  added  at  much  less  cost  than 


the  erection  of  a  new  building.  I  am  sure 
the  Provincial  Treasurer's  Department,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  find  favour  in  this  latter 
suggestion. 

A  third  proposal,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  such 
a  body  could  very  well  discuss  and  recom- 
mend, would  be  the  abolition  of  the  present 
$200  tuition  fee  now  presently  required  for 
Ontario  College  of  Education  applicants. 
There  are  no  tuition  fee  requirements  for 
our  provincial  teachers'  colleges,  so  I  see 
no  reason  why  there  should  be  a  difference  in 
the  financial  requirements  for  these  two  types 
of  teachers'  colleges. 

Elementary  teacher  students  are  also  aided 
by  bursaries  which  I  think  could  also  very 
well  be  offered  to  the  secondary  school 
trainee. 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  would  recognize  the 
fairness  of  this  proposal  and  accept  it  with 
considerable  grace. 

All  these  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  valuable 
aids  in  attracting  an  increased  flow  of  appli- 
cants to  enter  this  noble  profession. 

Now,  in  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  refer  for  the  moment  to  a  reference 
made  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  in  the  House,  as  to  the 
small  number  of  mathematics  and  science 
students  graduating  from  our  Ontario  College 
of  Education  and  entering  into  the  teaching 
profession.  As  I  see  the  problem,  I  think  it 
is  very  obvious  that  the  reason  for  the  situa- 
tion is  the  excellent  job  opportunities  available 
to  these  graduates  of  our  universities.  The 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  well  knows  that 
the  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  our 
universities  have  had,  for  many  years  now, 
a  veritable  field  day  with  respect  to  position 
opportunities.  Honour  graduates  of  math- 
ematics and  science,  in  particular,  have  been 
able  to  pick  or  choose  a  $4,000  or  $5,000 
a  year  position  in  many  fields  of  endeavour. 
The  same  thing  applies  to  honour  graduates 
in  English,  economics,  biology  and  other 
subjects.  Industry,  the  government  services, 
business  firms,  the  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies and  many  other  groups  in  the  field 
of  commerce  and  finance  seek  the  services 
of  these  final  year  students  months  before 
graduation. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  most  of 
these  students  look  upon  the  teaching  profes- 
sion as  being  a  very  honourable  vocation  to 
follow  as  a  career,  as  all  hon.  members  do 
in  this  House.  But  we  are  realistic  enough 
to  know  that  one  would  have  to  be  a  very 
dedicated  individual,  indeed,  to  pass  up  an 
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immediate  opportunity  of  starting  out  in  life 
with  a  $4,000  or  $5,000  a  year  job  in  their 
hands  upon  graduation,  and  instead  enter 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  perhaps 
many  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  homes, 
and  at  considerable  additional  expense,  to 
pursue  a  career  which,  upon  graduation, 
would  not  bring  them  as  much  financial 
reward. 

With  such  rosy  employment  opportunities 
open  these  days  for  university  graduates,  there 
is  little  wonder  that  we  have  difficulty  in 
encouraging  more  of  our  talented  young  men 
and  women  to  take  this  extra  year's  training 
at  the  Ontario  College  of  Education  and 
join  the  ranks  of  the  secondary  school  teach- 
ing profession. 

This  situation,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
another  reason  why  we  should  take  a  look  at 
our  present  method  of  recruitment,  in  order 
that  more  of  these  talented  and  able  young 


university  graduates  could  be  attracted  to  our 
teachers'  colleges. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  on  this  subject 
may  be  sound  or  unsound,  practical  or  imprac- 
tical, but  they  are  given  in  sincerity  and  in 
the  interest  of  education,  as  well  as  in  the 
interest  of  our  most  valuable  asset— the  men 
and  women  of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion   agreed   to. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  intended  to  continue  the 
Throne  debate  tomorrow.  I  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.11  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  would  like  to  welcome 
to  the  House  this  afternoon  students  from 
the  Sunnylea  School,  Etobicoke,  and  students 
from  the  Teachers'  College,  Toronto.  Now 
these  students  are  here  to  view  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  and  we  extend  to  them  a 
very  warm  welcome. 

It  has  been  reported  in  the  afternoon  papers 
that  there  has  been  a  change  in  the  rules 
of  the  House  to  permit  pictures.  That  state- 
ment is  erroneous,  there  has  been  no  change. 

Pictures  are  not  permitted  to  be  taken 
in  this  House,  without  the  express  permission 
of  the  Speaker,  at  any  time. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  R.  Belisle,  from 
the  standing  committee  on  standing  orders, 
presents  the  committee's  second  report  and 
moves  its  adoption. 

Yovir  committee  has  carefully  examined  the 
following  petitions  and  finds  the  notices,  as 
published  in  each  case,  sufficient: 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Toronto  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  pro- 
viding that  capital  cost  of  sewage  plants  and 
cost  of  maintenance  thereof  shall  be  levied 
on  the  rateable  property  in  the  township. 

For  the  incorporation  of  York  University. 

Of  the  hon.  George  Taylor  Fulford  Estate 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  empowering  it 
to  invest  in  securities  in  which  insurance 
companies  may  invest. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of  Pelee 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  an 
agreement  with  Her  Majesty  in  the  right  of 
Canada  for  the  operation  by  the  corporation 
of  a  ferry  service  between  the  island,  the 
mainland  of  Ontario,  and  the  state  of  Ohio. 

Of  the  Roman  Catholic  episcopal  corpor- 
ation of  Ottawa  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass   exempting  its  lands  from  taxation. 


Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Belle- 
ville praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  enlarging 
the  city  council. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Peter- 
borough praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  author- 
izing a  5-year  franchise  to  Border  Transit 
Limited  for  the  operation  of  a  municipal  bus 
service. 

Of  the  University  of  Ottawa  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  empowering  it  to  expropriate 
certain  lands. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  London 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  empowering 
it  to  close  certain  streets;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Owen 
Sound  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  author- 
izing the  fluoridation  of  the  municipal  water 
supply. 

Of  the  Royal  Victoria  Hospital  of  Barrie 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing 
municipal  grants  in  aid  of  the  hospital. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Michipicoten  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  the  erection  of  residential  accom- 
modation for  police  personnel. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of  Bow- 
manville  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  con- 
firming a  debenture  by-law  for  sidewalks, 
watermains  and  sanitary  sewers. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Ottawa 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  enabling  the 
city  to  borrow  money  on  debentures  to  pay 
the  deficit  of  the  Ottawa  Transportation  Com- 
mission; and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  village  of  Wasaga 
Beach  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  enabling 
the  municipal  election  to  be  held  in  summer 
months. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Windsor 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  the 
corporation  to  refund  certain  taxes  collected 
in  error;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  Royal  Military  College  of  Canada 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  granting  it 
power  to  confer  degrees. 

Of  the  Gairdner  Foundation  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  enabling  it  to  hold  land  in 
perpetuity  whether  mortgaged  or  not,  and 
to  assume  any  such  mortgage  existing  when 
land  is  acquired. 
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Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of 
Stamford  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  con- 
firming an  agreement  with  the  Optimist  Club 
of  Niagara  Falls  for  lease  of  lands  for  the 
erection  of  a  youth  centre. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  township  of  Tack 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  it 
to  fluoridate  its  water  supply. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  one  item  there,  the  petition  by  the 
city  of  Peterborough  for  a  bus  franchise. 
May  I  direct  this  question  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister:  Is  there  any  time  during  the  present 
session  when  we  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  that  bill  in  the  Legislature? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  yes,  on  second  reading. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  OTTAWA 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ottawa." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bUl. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  STAMFORD 

Mr.  A.  C.  JoUey  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  township 
of  Stamford." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE 
OF  CANADA 

Mr.  D.  J.  Rankin  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Royal 
Military  College  of  Canada." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  BELLEVILLE 

Mr.  E.  Sandercock  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Belleville." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  EPISCOPAL 
CORPORATION  OF  OTTAWA 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopal  corporation  of  Ottawa." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWNSHIP    OF    MICHIPICOTEN 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lyons  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Michipicoten." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

ESTATE   OF  HON. 
GEORGE  TAYLOR   FULFORD 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  estate  of 
hon.  George  Taylor  Fulford." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  GUELPH 

Mr.  H.  Worton  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Guelph." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  OWEN  SOUND 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Owen  Sound." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWN  OF  BOWMANVILLE 

Mr.  J.  W.  Foote  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Bowmanville." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


UNIVERSITY  OF  WATERLOO 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
University  of  Waterloo." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


WATERLOO  LUTHERAN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Wintermeyer  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  incorporate  Water- 
loo Lutheran  University." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would  Uke 
to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  a  question. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  have 
had  no  notice  of  it. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  Will  he  not  accept  it?  It 
is  not  the  least  bit  political. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  care,  I  have 
had  no  notice. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  there  were  headlines 
in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  today:  I  Oppose 
Fluoride  in  Water. 

This  statement  is  attributed  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond).  I  would 
Hke  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if 
this  is  the  policy  of  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  not  seen  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  yet.  I  will  answer  that 
question  after  I  read  that  fine  newspaper. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  give  some  specific  undertaking  that 
he  will  answer  the  question,  which  I  think 
is  a  very  legitimate  question?  It  may  be 
that  he  does  not  want  to  answer  it  immedi- 
ately because  he  has  not  had  notice,  but 
I  would  think— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  answer  it  in  my  own 
good  time. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh  well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  want  to  make  a  big  issue  of  this,  but 
I  do  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  owes  an 
obUgation  to  the  House,  and  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House.  I  realize  that  he  is 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  this  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  tlie  Opposition,  I  think 
that  the  question  is  perfectly  legitimate,  but 
I  must  admit  that  I  hate  facing  smart 
tactics  such  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  used,  rising  without  notice  against 
the  rules  of  this  House,  asking  a  question  like 
that  which  I  think  is  unfair  and  improper.  I 
will  answer  his  question,  sir,  in  the  course  of 
two  or  three  days.  I  will  be  very  glad  to 
answer  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Questions  which  should  be 
directed  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health— 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  not  being  in  the 
House— should  not  be  directed  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  might  I  say  that  it  is 
seldom,  of  course,  tliat  I  receive  votes  of  con- 
fidence or  expressions  of  confidence,  and  I 
very  much  appreciate  receiving  one  from  the 
hon.  members  opposite  who  have  advanced 
Valentine's  Day  two  days  in  order  to  do  this. 
It  is  signed  by  a  large  number  of  the  hon. 


members  of  the  House,  who,  in  view  of  the 
highly  uncomplimentary  remarks  contained  iii 
one  of  the  speeches  delivered  by  an  hon. 
member  opposite,  said:  "We  are  sorry  the 
members  opposite  do  not  love  you,  but  we 
are  anxious  that  you  should  be  our  Valentine." 
I  thank  them  very  much. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  carry  out  the  undertaking 
given  on  Monday  that  I  would  table  in  the 
House  the  report  of  the  investigators  author- 
ized by  me  to  make  investigations  in  respect 
to  a  number  of  stock  transactions  of  the 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  and 
the  evidence,  the  supporting  evidence. 

In  doing  this,  I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House  for  some  while  to  deal  with  it,  so 
that  it  will  be  put  clearly  before  the  House 
at  this  time. 

I  might  say,  sir,  that  I  do  not  say  this  at 
the  beginning  of  my  comments  for  the  purpose 
of  attempting  to  gag  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  but,  if  my  recollec- 
tion from  a  year  ago  is  correct,  he  today  is 
celebrating  his  birthday.  I  know  that  we  all 
wish- 
Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  I  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  I  thank  him  very  much  for 
the  good  wishes.  He  is  just  a  httle  premature, 
but  they  can  be  taken  as  read  and  put  in  their 
proper  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  On  Thursday,  February 
5  of  this  year,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  referred  to  an  investi- 
gation which  he  stated  had  been  undertaken 
by  me  as  Attorney-General,  and  by  the 
Ontario  securities  commission. 

He  then  stated  that  this  had  been  far  from 
satisfactory,  and  went  on  to  say  that  in  the 
pubhc  release  on  the  inyestigation— and  1 
would  say  that  he  got  a  copy  of  it  promptly 
when  it  was  released  on  that  day  and  immedi- 
ately he  asked  for  it— insinuating  in  his  state- 
ment that  I  had  taken  pains  to  hide  the  text 
of  the  investigation  or  report,  and  had  pub- 
lished only  the  facts  which  the  pubhc  aheady 
knew. 

Since  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost), 
a  few  days  ago,  tabled  a  copy  of  his  own 
release,  and  my  release  of  July  4  last,  peru- 
sal by  any  hon.  member  of  the  House  of 
the  release  will  show  in  itself  how  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  fair  comment  the  hon.  mem- 
ber went  when  he  made  that  statement. 

Then,  during  the  discussion,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber asked  the  general  question  as  to  whether 
a  block  of  stock  was  made  available  in  the 
Sudbury  area  in  the  early  stages  of  NONG 
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as  I  will  call  it— Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas— financing,  when  franchise  was  under 
consideration,  as  he  put  it,  and  if  so  to 
whom. 

It  was  a  little  difficult  to  get  exactly  what 
the  question  really  meant.  The  answer,  as 
the  hon.  member  will  remember,  is  "no", 
not  to  my  knowledge  and  not  revealed  by 
the  investigation.  I  then  told  him,  if  he 
had  any  knowledge  to  the  contrary,  he  ought 
to  reveal  it  in  this  House. 

Then  on  Friday,  February  6,  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  waved  a  copy  of  a  newspaper  in  which 
certain  statements  were  attributed  to  Mr. 
P.  T.  Kelly,  former  Minister  of  Mines.  The 
hon.  member  went  on  to  say— in  spite  of 
what  I  had  said  in  the  House  and  what  I 
had  said  that  same  day,  as  will  be  reported 
in  Hansard— that  if  what  Mr.  Kelly  said  was 
correct,  then  my  statement  that  tbe  investi- 
gation had  been  complete,  to  use  the  hon. 
member's  own  words,  and  I  quote:  "Is  just 
not  true,  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  state- 
ment falls  into  disrepute." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  not  that  a  fair 
comment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  would  not  call 
it  so.  The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  said  that,  because  what  he 
called  the  report  by  myself  and  what  actually 
was  simply  a  copy  of  a  press  release  made 
on  July  4,  1958,  provided  no  such  infor- 
mation as  that  reported  in  the  newspaper 
as  coming  from  Mr.  Kelly.  He  added  that 
the  government  owes  the  people  of  Ontario 
a  further  explanation,  and  went  on  to  sug- 
gest that  a  Royal  commission  by  way  of 
inquiry  should  be  set  up. 

The  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  sug- 
gested, in  the  release  which  he  termed  just 
a  summation  of  the  evidence,  that  I  might 
very  well  have  held  something  back  or  added 
something  to  the  report. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  statements  are 
reflections  that  contain  innuendoes  which  are 
not  pleasant.  I  realize  in  debates  in  this 
House  the  Opposition  has  a  fair  attitude.  I  do 
not  usually  get  very  much  disturbed  as  long 
as  they  keep  within  reasonable  bounds. 

In  this  particular  situation,  a  very  exten- 
sive and  thorough  investigation  has  taken 
place.  It  went  on  for  days,  A  considerable 
number  of  persons  were  examined  under 
oath,  and  a  full  report  was  made  by  the 
investigators  and  charges  were  laid. 

I  think  myself  that  perhaps  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  would  have  been 
wise  to  have  accepted  as  factual  what  was 


stated  to  be  factual.  Apparently  none  of 
them  followed  the  trials,  but  in  any  event,  as 
Attorney-General,  I  propose  now  to  give  this 
House,  in  considerable  detail,  what  informa- 
tion came  to  hand  as  a  result  of  the  investi- 
gation. I  will  ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House 
to  bear  with  me  if  I  take  a  considerable 
amount  of  time  to  do  so,  because  I  consider 
it  important  that  this  be  done  thoroughly  and 
with  fairness. 

I  propose  first  to  read,  with  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  report  of  the 
investigators,  and  I  will  make  explanations 
from  time  to  time  on  particular  contents.  I 
will  be  glad,  too,  to  entertain  as  I  go  along 
any  reasonable  and  sensible  inquiries  that 
may  assist  in  getting  the  facts  fully  and  com- 
pletely, during  this  discussion,  before  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  and  the  public. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  just  see  what 
kind  of  an  investigation  this  really  was.  The 
report  was  made  to  me  under  the  signatures 
of  the  3  investigators:  Gordon  W.  Ford, 
QC,  a  very  well-known  independent  barrister 
and  counsel  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto; 
H.  S.  Bray,  senior  solicitor  for  the  securities 
commission;  and  W.  H.  Chisholm,  senior 
auditor  of  the  commission. 

After  stating  tliat  they  assumed  that  the 
order  for  investigation— and  I  quote  the 
wording  from  the  report— "into  any  matter 
relating  to  trading  in  the  securities  of  the 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company, 
Limited,"  empowered  them  to  carry  out  a 
broad,  all-inclusive  investigation,  they  went 
on  to  say  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
report,  and  I  quote  from  it: 

Apart  entirely  from  the  legal  interpre- 
tation given  by  our  courts  to  the  form  of 
the  investigation  order,  we  tmderstood 
from  you— 

That  is  to  say,  from  myself: 

—at  the  outset  that  there  were  no  other 
limitations  as  to  the  scope  of  our  authority 
expressed  or  implied  to  cary  out  a  full,  free 
and   impartial   investigation. 

Now  that  is  the  atmosphere,  I  say  to  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House,  in  which  they 
started  their  investigation. 

The  investigator  said  that  they  proceeded 
upon  the  investigation  on  a  wide  base, 
directing  their  attention  primarily— and  I 
quote  now  from  the  report  pages  1  to  4. 

If  it  would  be  of  any  convenience  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  or  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  I  have  copies  of  this 
report  that  the  page  boys  might  put  on  their 
desks.    I  quote: 
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We  accordingly  proceeded  on  the  inves- 
tigation on  a  wide  base,  directing  our 
attention  primarily— 

1.  To  any  possible  infractions  of  The 
Securities  Act,  The  Criminal  Code  or  The 
Corporations  Act,  1953. 

2.  To  determining  whether  or  not  there 
appears  to  be  evidence  of  bribery  or  corrup- 
tion of  elected  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  or  of  elected  or  appointed  mem- 
bers of  municipal  councils  with  whom  the 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company 
Limited  was  dealing  with  reference  to  gas 
facilities. 

3.  To  determining  the  beneficial  interest, 
if  any,  of  any  cabinet  Minister,  member  of 
the  legislative  assembly,  or  elected  or 
appointed  member  of  municipal  council 
dealing  with  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company  Limited  prior  to  the  public  issue 
of  June  4,  1957. 

4.  Any  other  irregularity  or  impropriety 
on  the  part  of  the  company  or  any  other 
person  with  reference  to  the  issue  or  trading 
of  shares  of  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  Company  Limited. 

The  investigators  state  that  they  obtained 
from  that  company  its: 

Minute  books,  correspondence,  files  relat- 
ing to  the  issues  of  shares  prior  to 
the  public  offering  of  June  4,  the  avail- 
able accounting  records,  the  books  of 
account  of  the  company  relating  to  payment 
for  such  shares,  the  disposition  of  funds 
received  in  payment  therefor,  and  the  gas 
franchise  and  the  fuel  board  files  of  the 
company. 

I  also  want  to  state  that  the  report  said 
clearly  that  Mr.  Chisholm,  one  of  the  investi- 
gators, examined  all  relevant  transfer  records 
of  the  company  and  prepared  therefrom 
detailed  schedules  setting  forth  relevant  treas- 
ury issues;  the  issuance  and  transfer  of  shares 
by  all  shareholders  receiving  shares  issued 
directly  from  the  treasury  of  the  company 
prior  to  that  public  offering  I  mentioned;  and 
the  disposition  of  shares  by  key  shareholders 
of  the  company. 

Those  schedules  have  been  made  schedule 
No.  1  to  the  report  and  that,  of  course,  is 
with  the  material  files. 

May  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  the  following  state- 
ment from  the  report: 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chisholm  has  pursued 
the  disposition  of  these  shares  through  the 
transfer  agents  of  the  company,  the  National 
Trust  Company,  banks  and  brokers 
with  a  view  to  determining  who  were  the 


true  beneficial  owners  of  such  shares  at  all 
material  times.  The  investigators  exam- 
ined upon  oath  12  witnesses,  including  all 
the  original  promoters  of  the  company, 
as  well  as  the  majority  of  persons  present 
in  Ontario  who  subscribed  for  treasury 
shares  prior  to  the  public  offering  of  June 
4,  1957,  including  Mr.  P.  T.  Kelly,  the 
former  Minister  of  Mines  in  the  Ontario 
cabinet  and  Mr.  F.  E.  Shaw,  president  of 
Twin  City  Gas  Company. 

I  will  again  read  from  page  3  of  the  report, 
where  the  names  of  all  those  examined  are 
given.     They  are   as   follows: 

Ralph  K.  Farris,  C.  Spencer  Clark,  Gor- 
don K.  McLean,  Matthew  M.  Newell, 
M.  C.  Deans,  Arthur  M.  Jarvis,  Beverley 
Matthews,  QC,  F.  E.  Shaw,  R.  D.  Carter, 
P.  T.  Kelly,  Donald  Lough,  A.  D. 
McKenzie,  QC. 

The  report  states  that  the  original  promoters 
of  the  company  were  Ralph  Farris,  Spencer 
Clark  and  Gordon  McLean.  The  participation 
of  Mr.  Farris,  and  I  am  quoting  from  the 
report,  "an  experienced  financier  and  com- 
pany executive,"  40  per  cent,  out  of  which 
he  shared  to  the  extent  of  10  per  cent,  with 
an  associate  in  Charter  Oil  Company  Limited, 
and  namely,  Matthew  Newell,  and  with  the 
Charter  Oil  Company  to  the  extent  of  15 
per  cent. 

Then  C.  Spencer  Clark,  who  was  an  experi- 
enced natural  gas  executive  and  president  of 
Cascade  Natural  Gas  Corporation  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  who  had  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Farris  in  other  ventures,  was  to  partici- 
pate to  the  extent  of  20  per  cent. 

Gordon  K.  McLean  was  to  participate  to 
the  extent  of  40  per  cent.  The  investigators 
say,  and  I  quote  again: 

This  apparently  was  in  consideration  of 
providing  Farris  and  Clark  with  the  idea 
of  forming  a  company  for  the  purpose  of 
distributing  natural  gas  in  northern  Ontario. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  that  Philip  T. 
Kelly,  the  then  Minister  of  Mines,  had  from 
the  outset  an  undisclosed  50  per  cent,  interest 
in  the  claims  participation.  It  is  clear  from 
the  evidence  that  by  "undisclosed,"  the 
investigators  mean  that  from  the  outset,  Mr. 
Kelly's  50  per  cent,  interest  in  the  shares 
issued  to  Mr.  McLean  was  not  disclosed  by 
him  or  Mr.  McLean  at  any  time  to  the  oflBcers, 
directors  and  promoters  of  the  company. 

Specifically,  and  I  give  the  references,  and 
I  will  refer  to  the  evidence  here— schedule  No. 
4  is  the  evidence— of  Gordon  McLean,  page 
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131,  line  13.   Mr.  McLean  is  being  questioned 
by  Mr.  G.  W.  Ford,  QC: 

Mr.  Ford:  Q.  Yes,  and  during  that  time 
when  you  were  with  the  company,  did  you 
ever  inform  the  directors  that  half  of  the 
original  shares  you  obtained  had  been  sold 
to  Mr.  Kelly? 

A.  No,  sir,  that  would  have  really  cooked 
me,  as  I  just  finished  saying  the  cloud  I 
was  under— 1  would  have  been  fired  in  two 
minutes.     I  know  Mr,  Farris  very  well. 

Q.  And  why  do  you  say  that,  Mr. 
McLean? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  think  he  would  have 
had  me  around  there. 

Q.  Why? 

A.  Well,  that  is  just  what  I  felt. 

Q.  Yes,  and  what  was  the  cloud? 

A.  That  was  the  cloud  I  was  working 
under. 

Q.  Yes,  and  why  did  you  regard  it  as 
a  cloud? 

A.  1  don't  know  why  I  regarded  it  as  a 
cloud,  but  that  is  the  way  that  I  regarded 
it. 

And  on  page  133,  hne  29: 

A.  Yes,  that  was  because  of  his  position 
as  Minister  of  Mines,  I  would  say  yes,  if 
it  was  someone  else  that  had  no  connection 
at  all  with  Ontario,  I  may  have  acted 
differently,  I  don't  know. 

Q.  Yes,  and  was  that  his  view  also  that 
he  didn't  wish,  after  he  didn't  seem  to 
give  a  hoot  one  way  or  the  other? 

Reference  was  to  Mr.  Kelly. 

Here  is  the  evidence  of  R.  K.  Farris,  page 
194,  exhibit  No.  2A,  page  194,  lines  8  to  20. 
Mr.  Farris  is  being  examined: 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  with  P.  T. 
Kelly  about  him  personally  participating  in 
this  company? 

A.  Of  course  not,  none  whatsoever,  then 
or  any  other  time. 

Q.  At  the  time  tliis  company  was  incor- 
porated the  200  shares  were  issued  to  Gor- 
don K.  McLean.  Were  you  aware  as  to 
whether  or  not  any  of  those  200  were  being 
taken  down  by  him  as  nominee  for  any 
other  person? 

A.  I  was  not.  I  believe  I  have  already 
testified  as  to  that. 

Again,  on  page  203,  lines  1  to  8: 

Q.  Did  you  make  inquiries  from  McLean 
or  to  anyone  else  as  for  whom  Hugh  L. 
Mortimer  and  L.  W.  H.  Pollock  were  acting 
as  nominees? 


A.  No  I  did  not,  because  I  was  not 
aware  and  did  not  pay  any  attention  to 
the  shareholders'  list. 

Q.  At  any  time  prior  to  public  issue? 

A.  No,  not  at  any  time. 

Then,  here  is  the  evidence  of  C.  S.  Clark, 
who  was  another  one  of  the  promoters  and  a 
director,  to  the  same  effect.  It  occurs  on 
page  38  of  his  evidence,  lines  3  to  29.  Mr. 
Ford  asked  him  at  the  time  if  Mr.  McLean 
was  allotted  by  the  minutes  of  the  company 
200  out  of  500  shares  allotted  on  May  10, 
1954. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  as  to  whether  or  not 
all  or  any  of  these  were  being  taken  in 
his  name  or  others? 

A.  I  had  no  idea  as  to  that.  I  had  not 
any  idea  what  McLean  did  with  his  allot- 
ment; it  was  never  of  any  interest  to  me. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  as  to  whether  or  not, 
when  he  first  took  down  his  200  shares 
at  that  time,  he  was  taking  any  of  those 
as  nominees  for  others,  including  Mr.  P.  T. 
Kelly? 

A.  Absolutely  not. 

Q.  You  have  no  such  knowledge? 

A.  No,  sir. 

Q.  Then   or  later? 

A.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  know  to  this  day 
except  what  I  read  in  the  papers  who  he 
allotted  stock  to  or  sold  to. 

Q.  I  take  it  none  of  them  was  taken 
down  for  you  or  transferred  to  you  from 
him? 

A.  No,  sir,  unfortunately  not,  although 
he  spread  his  large,  wide  and  far,  I 
understand. 

That  is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Clark,  and  it 
continues  in  other  sections,  pages  52  and 
248  of  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Clark,  but  it  is 
repetitious  and  I  am  not  going  to  bother 
reading  it  again. 

Then,  with  regard  to  Mr.  Beverley 
Matthews,  his  evidence  is  in  schedule  No.  7, 
page  14,  lines  2  to  20.  Mr.  Matthews  was 
asked  this  question: 

Q.  And  can  you  tell  us,  Mr.  Matthews, 
approximately  when  you  learned,  if  you  did 
learn,  that  the  then  hon.  Kelly  had  been 
officially  interested  in  the  shares  of  the 
company? 

A.  I  don't  recall  any  discussion  on  that 
subject  until  it  became  a  matter  of  news- 
paper publicity. 

Q.  How  about  the  time  of  the  newspaper 
stories  and  the  charges  made  in  the  House— 
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A.  Yes. 

Q.  —resulting  in  a  public  statement  by 
Mr.  Kelly? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Prior  to  that,  as  a  director  of  the 
company,  had  you  knowledge,  as  to  your 
recollection,  as  to  whether  or  not  he  was 
beneficially  interested  as  a  shareholder  of 
this  company? 

A.  No. 

And  then  Mr.  Newell  gives  his  evidence, 
appearing  on  page  89,  line  3,  to  page  90, 
line  15,  the  same  type  of  evidence  of  "no 
knowledge"  of  Mr.  Kelly's  connection  in 
regards  to  having  any  interest  in  that  stock 
account. 

And  then  schedule  No.  10  is  the  evidence 
of  Mr.  Kelly.  A  fair  amount  of  that  was 
read  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  on  Monday 
last,  but  there  are  2  or  3  lines  I  would  like 
to  read  from  page  45  of  Mr.  Kelly's  evidence, 
schedule  No.  10,  beginning  on  line  7.  Mr, 
Ford  is  questioning  Mr.  Kelly: 

Q.  With  regard  to  my  suggestion,  you 
may  have  answered  it,  unless  you  wish  to 
amplify  it,  but  my  suggestion  was  that 
one  reason  your  interest  was  not  disclosed 
was  because  of  your  position  as  Minister 
of  Mines? 

A.  That  could  be  true,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner, if  one  had  been  assured  at  that 
time  that  we  would  have  participated  in 
the  northern  route,  things  which  did  not 
happen  until  1956,  which  I  did  not  foresee 
at  that  time.    They  were  3  years  later. 

Q.  Is  it  fair  to  suggest  generally  the 
reason  for  the  non-disclosure  of  your 
interest  in  the  company  in  later  years, 
in  1956  or  1957,  prior  to  the  public  pro- 
nouncement that  you  made  at  that  time, 
was  certainly  in  part  because  of  your 
position  as  Minister  of  Mines? 

A.  It  might  have  been  in  this  way.  I 
would  say  definitely  not  for  the  reason  that 
at  the  time  that  I  participated,  I  backed 
McLean.  I  was  not  too  well  aware  of 
what  the  details  were,  the  internal  work- 
ings, who  the  oflBcers  were  to  be  when 
they  came  out,  and  so  on.  I  had  nothing 
to  say  about  that.  It  was  a  family  affair, 
not  only  myself  but  my  own  family  backed 
McLean  in  this  thing. 

Q.  Subsequently  in  1956  and  into  1957, 
when  the  stock  of  Northern  Ontario 
reached  very  high  levels,  is  it  fair  to  sug- 
gest one  reason  at  that  time  of  not  dis- 
closing your  interest  in  the  company  was 
by  reason  of  your  position  as  Minister  of 
Mines  at  that  time? 


A.  I  think  that  the  answer  would  be  yes, 
for  this  reason,  and  I  think  that  this 
should  be  added,  that  a  politician  who 
makes  money  either  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly is  a  public  target  for  some  of  our 
socialist  friends.  I  think  that  is  pretty 
well  a  fair  statement. 

And  then  at  page  59: 

Q.  Then,  very  generally,  Mr.  Kelly,  you 
have  told  us  that  at  no  time  prior  to  your 
public  pronouncement  did  you  disclose  to 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company 
Limited  as  a  company,  or  to  Mr.  Farris, 
Mr.  Clark,  or  any  ofScer  or  director  of 
the  company  your  interest  in  its  shares? 
Do  I  take  it  the  same  answer  applies  as 
far  as  transfer  agents  of  the  company  are 
concerned? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Now,  the  company  was  incorporated  on 
May  6,  1954,  under  The  Ontario  Corpor- 
ations Act.  There  was  a  capitalization  of 
$40,000  divided  into  40,000  common  shares, 
no  par  value,  and,  apart  from  the  3  qualifying 
shares,  500  shares  at  $4  per  share  for  a  total 
consideration  of  $2,000,  were  by  resolution  of 
the  directors,  on  May  10,  1954,  allotted  as 
follows: 

Gordon  K.  McLean,  200  shares;  Ralph  K. 
Farris,  75  shares;  C.  Spencer  Clark,  100 
shares;  Charter  Oil  Company  Limited,  75 
shares;  Matt  Newell,  50  shares. 

Now,  in  that  way,  those  interests  that  I 
mentioned  earlier,  the  percentages,  were 
satisfied  by  the  issue  of  shares  in  that  manner. 
This  is  the  way  the  interests  were  trans- 
lated into  share  interests.  The  report  says 
that  no  payment  for  any  of  these  shares  so 
allotted,  other  than  those  perhaps  for  Charter 
Oil,  was  received  by  the  company  until  over 
a  year  after  the  recorded  allotment. 

As  will  appear  shortly,  these  original  500 
shares  by  splits,  first  of  100  for  1,  and  then  5 
for  1,  became  250,000  shares.  I  think  I  can 
do  no  better  than  quote  directly  from  the 
investigators'  report  on  page  4,  sections  num- 
bered 7  to  11: 

7.  During  the  initial  stages,  after  the 
incorporation  and  prior  thereto  the  funds 
required  by  the  company  were  provided  by 
way  of  loans  from  charter,  apparently 
arranged  for  by  Farris. 

In  brief,  none  of  the  promoters  at  any 
time  risked  any  of  their  personal  funds  on 
behalf  of  the  company,  apart  from  eventu- 
ally paying  for  their  initial  shares,  for 
shares  taken  dovsm  subsequently  under 
rights  offerings,  and  to  the  extent  of  rela- 
tively   nominal    travelling    expenses.      The 
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major    contribution    by    Clark    and    Farris 
was  of  time  and  effort. 

8.  From  the  time  of  the  incorporation  of 
the  company  to  the  present  date,  Messrs. 
Farris  and  Clark  have  remained  the  guid- 
ing spirits  of  the  company  and  are  now 
respectively  president  and  executive  vice- 
president  of  file  company. 

9.  Apart  from  the  alleged  conception  of 
the  "idea"  behind  the  company,  Gordon 
McLean  has  had  no  part  in  the  manage- 
ment or  direction  of  the  company's  affairs 
at  any  time  from  the  date  of  incorporation 
apart  merely  from  his  position  as  office 
manager  of  the  Toronto  office  from  about 
May,  1956  to  May,  1957. 

10.  In  or  about  September,  1954,  Messrs. 
Farris  and  Clark  agreed  that  the  company 
required  further  financing  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  $50,000  and  agreed  to  sell 
treasury  shares  to  new  shareholders  for  this 
purpose  as  opposed  to  risking  tlieir  own 
funds. 

In  the  result,  Messrs.  Farris  and  Clark 
solicited  subscriptions  from  21  additional 
persons  and  companies,  including  3  of 
the  principals  of  the  4  financial  houses 
who  later  became  underwriters  of  the 
public  issue  made  on  or  about  June  4,  1957. 

Five  hundred  and  sixty  treasury  shares 
at  $100  each  were  accordingly  sold  by 
Messrs.  Farris  and  Clark  to  these  persons 
and  companies,  including  additional  shares 
to  Charter  as  more  particularly  set  forth  in 
schedule  No.  1. 

Payments  for  these  shares  were  received 
by  the  company  commencing  in  November, 
1954.  These  shares  were  allotted  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  1955. 

11.  As  noted  in  schedule  No.  1,  the 
shares  of  the  company  were  subdivided 
100  for  1  on  November  15,  1955,  and 
were  subsequently  subdivided  5  for  1  on 
July  26,  1956. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  please  put  a  question  there? 
Did  Mr.  McKenzie  receive  his  1,500  shares 
prior  to  the  subdivision  or  after? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  be  coming  to  that 
shortly.  He  actually  received  his  shares  after 
the  first  subdivision  and  before  the  second. 

Mr'.  MacDonald:  The  first  was  the  100  or 

the  5? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  first  was  the  100. 
But  I  will  be  dealing  with  that  in  due  course. 
I  quote  further  on  No.  11: 


In  the  result,  the  holdings  of  the  original 
promoters  and  the  holders  of  shares  issued 
on  October  25,  1955,  were  multipfied  500 
times.  The  only  shares  subscribed  and 
paid  for  by  the  original  prohioters,  apart 
from  their  initial  subscriptions,  were  for 
rights  as  hereinafter  noted.  Each  of  the 
subdivisions  were  authorized  by  supple- 
mentary letters  patent  issued  under  The 
Corporations  Act,  1953. 

Now  I  would  also  like  to  mention  that 
there  were  3  occasions  when  rights  were 
oflFered  to  shareholders.  The  first  was  on 
November  17,  1955,  after  the  100  for  1 
split  and  the  price  was  then  $2.50  per  share 
in  that  offer.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  1  for 
every  10  shares  held. 

The  second  offering  was  on  June  1,  1956, 
and  it  was  on  the  basis  of  1  for  10,  and  was 
at  $7.50  per  share.  This  oflFering  was  before 
the  second  split. 

On  July  26,  1956,  the  second  split  of  5 
for  1  came.  Then  the  third  offering  to 
shareholders  was  made  on  the  same  day 
on  the  basis  of  1  for  every  15  shares  held  and 
was  at  $2.50  per  share. 

Now,  turning  again  to  the  report,  I  read 
to  you  from  page  5,  the  latter  part  of  section 
12: 

In  each  of  the  rights  offerings  unsub- 
scribed portions  of  the  shares  ofi^ered  were 
issued  and  allotted  to  other  individuals  and 
companies,  some  of  whom  were  not  prior 
thereto  shareholders  of  the  company. 
Notably  on  or  about  September  21,  1956, 
14,000  of  the  16,599  unsubscribed  for 
shares,  of  the  last  rights  offering,  were 
issued  and  allotted  to  Lehman  Brothers, 
a  large  New  York  city  financial  institution, 
at  $2.50  per  share. 

The  securities  commission  was  not  noti- 
fied as  and  when  these  rights  were  issued. 

I  read  to  hon.  member  now  from  the  report 
at  the  top  of  page  6: 

14.  Apart  from  shares  allotted  to  employ- 
ees and  agents  of  the  company,  and  the 
new  shareholders  who  were  created  through 
the  unsubscribed  portion  of  the  rights 
offerings,  noted  in  paragraph  12,  the  com- 
pany made  two  additional  allotments  and 
issues  of  shares  on  January  17,  1957,  of 
which  14,000  were  issued  to  Continental 
Investment  Corporation  Limited  of  Van- 
couver, in  their  nominee  name  "Convesto", 
at  $2.50  per  share— 
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That  was  on  January  17,  1957. 

-and  1,000  shares  to  F.  E.  Shaw,  the 
promoter  and  president  of  Twin  City  Gas 
Company  Limited,  also  at  that  time  at  a 
purported  price  of  $2.50  per  share,  but, 
in  fact,  as  an  exchange  of  1,000  shares  of 
Twin  City  the  value  of  whose  shares  at 
this  time  was  patently  nominal.  The  value 
of  $2.50  placed  on  the  shares  to  Convesto 
on  January  17,  1957,  was  patently  much 
below  the  true  market  value  of  the  shares 
on  the  unlisted  market  as  hereinafter 
referred  to. 

Let  me  just  recapitulate  on  these  issues 
of  shares  by  the  company  because  it  is  quite 
simple  to  follow  them.  As  I  indicated,  the 
original  issue  was  500  shares,  it  was  followed 
by  an  issue  of  560  shares,  which  together 
with  the  3  incorporated  shares  make  it 
1,063  shares,  and  at  that  time  they  were 
split  100  for  1,  making,  as  of  November  15, 
1955,  issued  capital  106,300  shares  for  which 
the  company  had  received  $58,030. 

Then,  as  a  result  of  the  rights  and  other 
issues  which  I  have  mentioned,  between 
November,  1955,  and  June,  1956,  additional 
shares  were  issued  to  bring  the  total  issued 
as  at  June,  1956,  to  134,130  shares  and  the 
consideration  received  to  $184,100. 

Then,  on  July  26,  1956,  the  shares  were 
split  5  for  1,  so  the  134,130  now  became 
670,650  shares  for  the  same  consideration: 
$184,100. 

Then  in  September,  1956,  some  additional 
rights  were  issued  and  additional  stock  was 
issued  in  September,  1956,  and  again  in 
January,  1957,  up  to  730,378  shares  and  the 
total  consideration  at  that  time  amounted  to 
$333,420. 

Tliat  was  the  position  when  the  public 
offering  was  made  in  June,  1957,  of  400,000 
further  shares  of  $10  a  share  plus  debentures. 
Hon.  members  will  remember  the  package 
deal  was  $30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to  time  suggestions 
have  been  made  that  somewhere  along  the  line 
some  people  got  some  of  the  stock  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  Limited  on 
some  basis  or  other  that  was  improper.  I 
think  if  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
wish  to  follow  me,  they  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  seeing  just  who  did  get  the  stock 
during  the  early  stages. 

Schedule  No.  1,  page  A,  shows  to  whom  the 
stock  was  allotted  directly.  This  is  a  docu- 
ment which  was  prepared  by  Mr.  Chisholm 
and  I  am  doing  this  to  assist  perhaps  any 
hon.  member  who  wants  to  look  at  it  after- 
wards. But  on  this  sheet  which  is  marked 
"A"  of  schedule  No.    1,   hon.   members  will 


find  in  chronological  order  the  names  of  the 
people  to  whom  stock  was  issued  by  the 
company,  and  I  have  all  these  names  here. 
I  might  read  them,  it  will  not  take  too  long 
and  it  will  be  on  the  record: 

On  May  7,  1954,  J.  B.  Lawson,  Toronto,  1; 
Gordon  Waldie,  Toronto,  1;  G.  P.  H.  Vernon, 
Toronto,  1. 

Those  were  the  3  incorporator  shares. 

Then  came  in  order  Gordon  K.  McLean, 
Calgary,  200;  Matt  M.  Newell,  Calgary,  50; 
Charter  Oil,  75;  Mr.  R.  W.  Farris,  75;  and 
Mr.  C.  S.  Clark,  100. 

Now  that  is  the  first  step.  That  was  the 
point  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  where 
the  first  500  were  issued  exclusive  of  the  3 
incorporators. 

Then,  on  October  25,  1955,  the  allotments 
I  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago  went  as 
follows,  and  they  were  all  at  $100  per  share: 

Dwight  C.  Baum,  Los  Angeles,  40;  Blanchett, 
Hinton  and  Jones  Incorporated,  Seattle,  20; 
Charles  T.  Brown,  Jr.,  Philadelphia,  20;  John 
M.  Emel,  Seattle,  20;  Wheeler  Grey,  Seattle, 
4;  Richard  B.  Hooper,  Seattle,  8;  H.  B.  Jones, 
Jr.,  Seattle,  8;  Lester  W.  Pettit,  Seattle,  12; 
E.  B.  Clark,  Seattle,  8;  Blanche  Noyes,  New 
York,  100;  Gordon  W.  Ingham,  Seattle,  20; 
Canadian  American  Royalties  Limited,  Cal- 
gary, 20;  Leslie  T.  Foumier,  New  York,  20; 
Frank  L.  Fournier,  Calgary,  5;  Bear,  Stearns 
and  Company,  New  York,  100;  Ralph  McLean 
Brown,  Vancouver,  5;  Frank  S.  Welters,  Van- 
couver, 10;  Stanley  Burke,  Vancouver,  25; 
Theodore  O.  Megas,  Calgary,  5;  Bankers 
Bond  Corporation  Limited,  Toronto,  50;  and 
George  J.  Morry,  5. 

At  that  time  then,  we  had  1,063  shares 
outstanding  that  I  mentioned  a  few  moments 
ago.  Then  they  were  subdivided  100  for  1 
on  November  15,  1955,  as  I  stated. 

Then  the  following  appeared  as  original. 
I  am  now  talking  about  an  original  issue  of 
stock  from  the  company. 

On  January  9,  1956:  Alexander  D. 
McKenzie,  Toronto,  1,500,  price  per  share 
$1.  On  March  22,  1956,  Donald  A.  Clark, 
Port  Arthur,  1,  price  per  share  $2.50.  That 
was  probably  to  qualify  him  and  he  became 
a  director. 

April  11,  1956,  Beverley  Matthews,  Toronto, 
1,500,  price  $1  per  share. 

Then,  after  those  issues  on  July  26,  1956, 
there  was  a  5  for  1  split  again,  and  then, 
since  that  time  up  to  the  public  issue  I  have 
mentioned,  the  original  sheet  shows  on 
January  17,  1957,  Convesto  and  Company, 
Vancouver,  14,000  at  $2.50  each;  and  F.  E. 
Shaw,  Sarnia,  on  the  same  date— January  17, 
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1957—1,000  shares;  then  came  the  pubhc 
issue  in  June,  1957  of  400,000  at  $10  per 
share. 

To  make  that  story  complete  as  to  the 
issues,  I  should  also  say  that  as  a  result  of 
these  offerings  of  rights,  or  direct  contacts 
or  instructions  issued  to  other  people  in 
addition  to  the  names  I  have  mentioned 
there,  and  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  any- 
body who  wishes  to  take  and  multiply  by 
500  in  the  case  of  all  but  the  3  which  I  men- 
tion as  coming  after  the  100  split,  but  before 
the  5  for  1  split,  multiply  them  by  5  and 
then  the  other  two— Convesto  Company  and 
Shaw,  the  14,000  and  the  1,000-are  in  the 
terms  of  the  present  outstanding  capital. 

In  addition  to  that,  shareholders  who  are 
classified  in  the  original  allotments  class  and— 
I  want  this  to  be  put  on  the  record  also— and 
the  share  numbers  I  am  giving  here  are  the 
shares  in  relation  to  the  present  understand- 
ing of  the  shares.  In  some  cases,  they  might 
have  gotten  less  in  one  right  and  some  more 
in  another,  but  after  allowing  for  the  split 
and  everything,  this  is  their  position  and  they 
are  the   original   shareholders. 

Here  is  the  actual  list  of  additional  share- 
holders in  the  original  allotments  class,  and 
the  number  of  shares: 

Mrs.  Olive  M.  Brown,  Media,  Pa.,  184; 
Matthew  C.  Deans,  Toronto— also  in  Bankers 
Bond— 1;  Leonard  Dickson,  New  York,  87; 
W.  Foster,  Calgary,  241;  Gordon  Fox,  Cal- 
gary, 34;  E.  M.  Funkhouser,  Calgary,  34; 
J.  Chester  Grey,  Jr.,  Seattle,  4,494,'  Hemphill, 
Noyes  and  Company,  New  York,  4,675;  J.  S. 
Hunter,  Calgary,  241;  W.  A.  Hyndman,  Cal- 
gary, 17;  Annette  T.  Ingham,  Seattle,  500; 
Kelmac  Oils  Limited,  Calgary,  3,150. 

Further,  there  were  E.  G.  Law,  Calgary, 
491;  Lehman  Brothers,  New  York,  14,000; 
Neil  McQueen,  Calgary,  34;  Stewart  Mathews, 
Seattle,  434;  Mortimer  and  Pollock,  nominees, 
Calgary,  P.  T.  Kelly  and  Gordon  K.  McLean, 
4,500;  A.  F.  Newburn,  Calgary,  34;  M.  Craig 
Pettit,  Seattle,  34;  W.  H.  Strong,  Calgary,  34; 
J.  W.  Tomlinson  (employee),  Toronto,  8,800; 
Cyril  T.  Young  (director),  Toronto,  6. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  in  this  way,  on 
the  record,  all  the  names  and  the  total  of 
the  shares  that  were  issued  by  the  company 
at  all  times  up  to  the  public  offering  of  June, 
1957,  but  not  including  that  public  offering 
of  the  bundle  (debenture  and  share)  in  June, 
1957. 

Now,  the  question,  of  course,  is  if  anything 
went  wrong,  if  any  stock  was  used  for  the 
company,  it  must  be  traced  through  those 
original  allotments  by  the  company. 


What  was  done  with  this  stock  by  these 
people?  Well,  Mr.  Chisholm  did  a  pretty 
good  job  in  schedule  No.  1  of  following  the 
disposition  of  shares  by  original  promoters 
and  early  shareholders  wherever  it  appeared 
to  be  relevant  to  the  inquiry. 

I  may  say  that,  when  the  market  really 
got  active,  which  would  be  about  December, 
1956  or  early  January,  1957  on  through  to 
June,  1957,  and  following  that  as  well— but 
in  this  period  between  December,  1956,  and 
May  or  June  particularly— there  were  a  lot  of 
transactions,  and  actually  the  shareholders' 
list  got  up  as  high  as  1,300  or  thereabouts 
prior  to  the  public  offering  in  June,  1957, 
by  the  distribution  of  that  stock  from  that 
relatively  small  number  of  names  that  I  have 
just  read. 

A  very  careful  analysis  was  made  of  the 
trading  by  or  for  the  accounts  of  the  original 
promoters  or  insiders,  or  whatever  we  want 
to  call  til  em.  I  would  like  to  get  this  clearly 
before  the  House— it  was  done  firstly  by 
Mr.  Chisholm  in  preparing  this  schedule 
No.  1,  and  I  am  going  to  show  what  it  is 
by  a  specimen  later  on,  and  then  secondly  by 
the  investigators  in  the  examinations  of  the 
witnesses  with  these  sheets  in  front  of  them, 
and  getting  a  story  from  the  witnesses  as  to 
just  what  they  did  with  their  stock,  in  check- 
ing it  by  the  actual  transfer  sheet. 

Now  those  two  procedures  were  followed 
meticulously.  As  I  proceed  to  give  informa- 
tion from  the  report  of  the  investigators,  the 
facts  relating  to  their  trading  will  be,  I  tliink, 
clearly  before  the  hon.  members. 

Let  me  now,  by  way  of  further  factual 
information,  read  to  the  House  again  from 
the  report  of  the  investigators,  and  I  turn 
to  paragraphs  16  and  17,  on  page  6  of  the 
report: 

16.  From  May,  1954  to  about  December, 
1956,  there  appears  to  be  no  particular 
yardstick  for  determining  a  fair  value  for 
the  shares  of  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas,  unless  the  prices  arbitrarily  set  by  the 
directors,  on  the  3  occasions  when  rights 
were  issued,  can  be  so  regarded. 

17.  It  may  be  noted  generally  that 
over  this  period  of  time  the  following  signi- 
ficant events  occurred  with  reference  to  the 
company,  namely: 

(a)  As  of  May,  1954,  the  venture  may  be 
considered  as  purely  speculative  in  view 
of  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  routes  of  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines  and  its  eventual 
financing. 

(b)  Commencing  in  the  summer  of  1954, 
Northern   started   selling  northern   Ontario 
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communities  on  the  idea  of  the  economic 
feasibility  of  Northern  supplying  all  of  them 
with  natural  gas  and  Trans-Canada  Pipe 
Lines  on  the  idea  of  their  being  a  large 
purchaser  of  gas. 

(c)  In  April,  1955,  16  key  northern 
Ontario  communities  chose  Northern  as  the 
company  to  whom  they  intended  to  grant 
franchises  in  due  course. 

I  have  a  list  of  them  here.  I  think  I  will 
put  them  on  the  record  right  now  as  they 
appeared  in  the  company's  minute  book: 
Cochrane,  Matheson,  Haileybury,  Cobalt, 
Kapuskasing,  Whitney,  New  Liskeard,  North 
Bay,  township  of  Hearst,  township  of  Play- 
fair,  town  of  Englehart,  improvement  district 
of  Kendry,  township  of  Tisdale,  township 
of  Black  River,  town  of  Timmins.  I  quote 
again: 

On  or  about  March  10,  1955,  Trans- 
Canada  made  an  application  to  the  board 
of  transport  commissioners  for  leave  to 
alter  their  proposed  route  from  the  "south- 
ern" Canadian  route  to  the  "northern" 
route  by  order  dated  August  18,    1955. 

That  is  the  present  route,  the  North  Bay, 
Cochrane,  Hearst  route. 

The  earlier  hearing  had  been  on  June  15, 
16  and  17,  1954.     I  quote  again: 

The  province  of  Ontario  was  not  repre- 
sented at  either  of  these  hearings. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  transport  com- 
missioners is  found  in  volume  45,  No.  17, 
dated  December  1,  1955,  and  it  was  heard 
before  hon.  Justice  Kearney,  chief  commis- 
sioner; F.  M.  McPherson,  commissioner; 
O.  A.  Matthews,  commissioner;  counsel  repre- 
senting the  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited, 
and  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario;  Mr.  J.  W.  Spooner— before  he  was  an 
hon.  member  of  the  House— for  municipalities 
on  highway  No.  11  route;  Mr.  W.  G.  Parry  for 
the  Ontario  northern  transportation  commis- 
sion; a  representative  for  the  Ontario  commit- 
tee Labor  Progressive  party;  a  representative 
for  the  Canadian  Coal  Dock  Operators'  Asso- 
ciation; a  representative  for  the  city  of 
Ottawa,  and  a  former  member  of  this  House, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Habel,  for  the  town  of  Cochrane, 
Ontario. 

I  read  again  from  the  report,  page  7,  para- 
graph 17  (d): 

By  the  fall  of  1955,  it  appears  that 
Ontario-federal  financing  of  the  uneconomic 
northwestern  Ontario  link  of  Trans-Canada 
was  agreed  upon  in  principle. 


That  is,  the  line  from  the  Manitoba  boundary 
to  Kapuskasing.     I  continue: 

(e)  By  in  or  about  June,  1956,  the  federal- 
provincial  financing  to  assist  the  completion 
of  Trans-Canada  was  assured.  Northern 
had  obtained  by  this  date  franchises  in  key 
communities  in  northern  Ontario  and  fuel 
board  certifications,  with  the  exception  of 
those  at  the  head  of  the  lakes  obtained 
by  Twin  City.  By  the  same  date  Northern 
had  obtained  a  50  per  cent,  interest  and 
hence  effective  control  of  Twin  City,  who, 
by  this  time,  held  key  franchises  and  fuel 
board  certificates  at  the  head  of  the  lakes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  read  paragraph  17, 
I  would  just  observe  here,  that  throughout 
the  period  outlined  in  the  paragraph,  while 
many  important  factors  were  building  up  to 
make  possible  a  successful  project,  there  was 
not,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
any  active  public  market  for  the  unlisted  and 
unqualified  shares,  although  obviously  some 
support  was  being  obtained  for  the  financing 
by  the  exercise  of  rights  on  two  occasions  up 
to  the  end  of  June,  1956. 

I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no- 
where did  the  evidence  indicate  that  any 
shares  were  issued  by  the  company  other  than 
the  ones  I  have  outlined  in  this  period,  and 
there  is  no  indication  whatever,  beyond  what 
appears  in  the  report,  that  any  cheap  stock 
was  made  available  by  the  company  to  any 
other  person. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this,  as  I  think  there 
have  been  some  misconceptions  on  that  point. 
True  it  is,  as  a  result  of  these  splits  that  pro- 
moters and  early  contributors  obtained  stock 
at  a  very  cheap  price,  if  hon.  members  are  to 
compare  their  positions  with,  say,  the  persons 
who  had  the  opportunity  to  purchase  in  the 
pubhc  offering  of  June,  1957.  But,  whatever 
they  may  have  done  with  their  stock,  the 
company  itself  does  not  appear  to  have,  in 
the  period  under  review,  issued  any  stock  to 
any  undisclosed  person. 

Flurthermore,  from  a  careful  examination 
of  all  the  transactions  listed  in  schedule  No. 
1,  reviewed  by  Mr.  Chisholm,  and  of  the 
evidence  under  oath  concerning  them,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  sales  and  transfers 
of  shares  by  promoters  appear  throughout  to 
have  been  for  their  own  accounts,  and  this  is 
particularly  noticeable  during  the  activity 
in  those  accounts  for  the  period  of  several 
months  prior  to  the  June,  1957  offering. 

Take  the  evidence,  for  example,  of  schedule 
3B  at  page  149.  It  is  a  good  example  of  the 
method  of  examining. 
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I  think  I  should  perhaps  refer  to  it  for  a 
moment.  I  am  now  referring  to  schedule  3B, 
page  149.  Starting  at  page  149,  there  is  a— I 
see  here  by  my  record  that  there  are  quite  a 
number  of  questions  and  answers  showing 
how  Mr.  Clark's  account,  his  trading,  was 
checked.  It  goes  on  for  about  10  pages,  and 
I  refer  it  to  any  hon.  gentleman  who  wants 
to  read  it.  It  is  scheduled  3B,  page  149,  line 
20  to  page  158,  line  27,  and  I  can  summarize 
it  this  way. 

This  covers  the  examination  of  Mr.  Clark's 
trades  from  January  25,  1957,  to  April  25, 
1957.  There  were  8  trades  covering  8,300 
shares,  from  $10  a  share  on  January  25,  1957, 
to  $22.75  a  share  on  April  29,  1957,  or  a 
total  price  of  $129,050. 

Well,  that  I  give  to  hon.  members  as  an 
example  of  the  careful  examination  of  these 
witnesses,  as  to  what  they  did  with  their 
holdings  and  what  became  of  their  shares. 
There  will  be  more  said  about  that  as  I 
proceed,  but  I  use  that  simply  as  an  example 
of  the  fairness  of  the  examination. 

I  think  it  would  be  quite  a  safe  assumption 
to  make  that  they  were  all  concerned— I  am 
referring  to  these  people  who  got  their  stocks 
at  low  prices— at  this  stage  with  making 
money  for  themselves  and  for  themselves 
alone.  They  were  not  interested  in  handing 
out  stock  to  bribe  anybody  or  to  give  them 
gifts. 

Whatever  hon.  members  may  think  of  the 
ethics,  particularly  of  those  who  were  in  the 
know  and  knew  what  was  coming,  so  to  speak 
—knew  the  financing  plans  and  the  prices  at 
which  the  initial  issue  was  to  be  made  in 
the  public  offering  of  June,  1957,  and  cer- 
tainly there  were  a  group  of  them  who  knew 
for  3  months  or  so  prior  to  that  what  that 
was— whatever  hon.  members  think  of  their 
actions,  I  do  not  think  they  can  read  into 
them  anything  more  than  just  what  I  have 
said,  namely:  taking  full  advantage  of  their 
positions  to  make,  in  an  active  market,  very 
substantial  profits  for  themselves. 

Now  let  us  look  again  at  the  report  of 
the  investigators:  I  will  read  section  18  on 
pages  7  and  8. 

18.  Prior  to  June,  1956,  Twin  City,  a 
company  promoted  by  F.  E.  Shaw  of  Samia 
—who,  prior  to  June  22,  1956,  held  or  con- 
trolled 30,000  of  the  40,000  authorized 
shares  of  Twin  City— had  been  very  active 
in  soliciting  gas  franchises  from  the  head  of 
the  lakes  including  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur. 


Northern,  prior  to  June,  1956,  had  also 
been  soliciting  franchises  in  this  area,  but 
on  a  less  active  basis. 

In  the  spring  of  1956,  Farris  and 
Shaw  had  entered  into  a  private  verbal 
agreement— Shaw  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
Twin  City  and  Farris  on  behalf  of  Northern 
—under  which  it  was  agreed  that  Shaw  was 
to  sell  to  Northern  a  50  per  cent,  interest 
in  Twin  City.  The  details  of  the  considera- 
tion for  this  agreement  appear  somewhat 
nebulous. 

Key  franchises  at  the  head  of  the  lakes, 
including  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur, 
were  granted  by  the  municipalities  con- 
cerned to  Twin  City  early  in  June,  1956, 
and  fuel  board  approvals  were  granted  on 
June  11,  1956,  following  hearings  on  June  8. 

Up  to  this  latter  date,  the  position  of 
Northern  with  reference  to  Twin  City  and 
Shaw  had  not  been  disclosed  publicly  at 
the  head  of  the  lakes  or  to  the  fuel  board. 

On  the  morning  of  June  22,  1956,  20,000 
shares  of  Twin  City  were  delivered  by 
Shaw  to  Farris— 

that  was  half  the  capital: 

—for  which,  in  due  course,  Shaw  and  Twin 
City  received  payment  from  Farris,  on 
behalf  of  Northern,  of  $67,500.  Farris  was 
reimbursed  by  Northern  for  this  payment 
and  transferred  the  20,000  shares  of  Twin 
City  to  Northern. 

It  appears  that,  insofar  as  Shaw  and 
Twin  City  were  concerned,  the  sale  to 
Northern  was  promoted  by  the  fact  that 
Twin  City  were  appearing  before  the  fuel 
board  at  this  time  for  certification  and 
were  unable,  without  the  assurance  of  fin- 
ancing by  Northern,  to  demonstrate  to  the 
fuel  board  the  economic  feasibility  of  the 
franchise  as  granted. 

Northern's  position,  with  reference  to 
Twin  City,  was  first  disclosed  on  June  22, 
1956,  the  date  of  the  fuel  board  certification 
hearing  when  Northern  appeared  in  support 
of  Twin  City's  applications  for  fuel  board 
certifications. 

Subsequent  to  Northern's  acquisition  of 
20,000  shares  of  Twin  City,  the  40,000 
shares  authorized  capital  of  Twin  City  was 
subdivided  20  for  1  to  800,000  shares  and, 
immediately  following,  was  increased  to  an 
authorized  one  million  shares. 

In  November,  1956,  the  additional 
200,000  shares  authorized  were  subscribed 
for  by  Northern  at  15  cents  per  share  and 
simultaneously  Shaw  and  Farris  agreed 
that   100,000   of  the  200,000  were  to  be 
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resold  by  Northern  to  Shaw  at  the  same 
price. 

The  evidence  of  Shaw  disclosed  that, 
in  fact,  the  agreement  between  him  and 
Farris  was  that  the  100,000  shares  which 
Northern  was  selling  back  to  Shaw  were 
in  fact  for  the  benefit  of  Donald  A.  Clark 
of  Port  Arthur.  Donald  A.  Clark  in  effect 
paid  Shaw  $15,000  at  this  time,  and  at 
the  same  time  Shaw  paid  Northern  $15,000. 
The  100,000  shares  of  Twin  City  when 
received  by  Shaw  were  delivered  to  Donald 
A.   Clark. 

No  valid  explanation  was  given  by  either 
Shaw  or  Farris  for  Northern  having  pur- 
chased the  additional  100,000  shares  and 
for  the  transaction  being  completed  in  the 
manner  noted  above.  One  result  was  to  keep 
the  beneficial  owner,  Donald  A.  Clark,  un- 
disclosed in  the  records  of  Twin  City  and 
Northern.  At  the  date  of  this  transaction, 
that  is  January  17,  1957,  it  is  noted  that 
Donald  A.  Clark  was  a  director  of  each. 
Northern  and  Twin  City. 

In  or  about  November,  1957,  in  contem- 
plation of  a  public  offering  of  Twin  City 
shares  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  Northern's  holdings  of  Tvdn  City 
below  the  50  per  cent,  level,  Shaw  entered 
an  oral  agreement  with  Farris  whereby 
Shaw  agreed  to  deliver  to  Farris  140,000 
shares  of  Twdn  City  in  exchange  for  56,000 
shares  of  Northern. 

That  would  be  on  a  2.5  for  1  basis. 

Without  dealing  with  the  details  the 
intent  of  this  agreement  was  achieved 
during  June,  1958,  when  Northern  made 
an  exchange  offering  of  1  share  of  Northern 
for  2.5  shares  of  Twin  City  to  all  Twin 
City  shareholders. 

Now,  I  have  been  reading  section  18 
from  the  report.  Mr.  Bray,  the  investigator, 
contacted  Mr.  Donald  A.  Clark  during  the 
investigation  and  asked  him  about  this  stock, 
the  stock  of  Twin  City.  Mr.  Clark  asserted  to 
Mr.  Bray  this  stock  was  his  own.  Mr.  Shaw's 
sworn  evidence  was  the  same,  and  at  schedule 
No.  8  of  the  material  is  his  evidence,  at  page 
77,  Hue  20  to  page  81.  Then  I  am  going 
to  also  read  line  13  and  also— rather  line  20— 
to  page  81,  Hne  13  and  also  lines  14  to  29 
and  30,  to  page  82,  hne  9.  This  is  Mr.  Ford 
questioning  Mr.  F.  E.  Shaw: 

Q.  Is  that  Donald  Allan  Clark? 
A.  Yes,  Donald  A.  Clark. 
Q.    Has   he    any    office   in   the   utilities 
building  in  Port  Arthur? 
A.  Yes. 


Q.  What  is  his  occupation? 

A.  He  is  a  timber  dealer. 

Q.  And  was  he,  prior  to  acquiring  these 
100,000  shares  of  Twin  City,  a  shareholder 
of  Twin  City? 

A.  I  don't  know  whether. 

Q.  And  was  he  at  this  time  a  director 
of  Northern  Ontario? 

A.  I  think  he  was. 

Q.  And  after  acquiring  100,000  shares 
of  Twin  City,  I  take  it  he  became  a  direc- 
tor of  Twin  City  as  well? 

A.  Yes,  he  did  become  a  director  as  soon 
as  the  organization  was  put  together. 

Q.  And  in  the  arrangement  made  with 
Mr.  Farris,  was  it  made  known  to  Mr. 
Farris  that  the  100,000  shares,  that  were 
being  sold  back  by  Northern  to  you  at  15 
cents,  were  in  fact  for  Mr.  Clark  at  the 
same  price? 

A.  Yes,  it  was  known. 

Q.  Was  there  any  reason  why  Mr.  Clark's 
name  was  not  disclosed  openly  and  the 
100,000  shares  were  not  issued  directly 
from  Twin  City  to  him  or  sold  directly  by 
Northern  to  him? 

A.  I  can't  recall  any  reason. 

Q.  I  take  it  that  the  100,000  shares  that 
were  re-sold  by  Northern  to  you  at  15 
cents,  which  you  told  us  were  for  Mr. 
Clark  in  whose  name  100,000  shares  were 
transferred  to  Northern,  were  they  to  you 
or  to  Mr.  Clark? 

A.  I  believe  they  were  in  my  name. 

Q.  That  is,  100,000  shares  were  sold  by 
Northern  to  you  and  registered  in  your 
name? 

A.  Yes,  I'm  sure  it  was. 
Q.  Was  the  payment  by  Mr.  Clark  at  or 
about  the  same  time  or  subsequently? 
A.  I  would  say  it  was  at  the  same  time. 

Q.  And  the  $15,000  you  received  from 
Clark  were  in  fact  those  monies  used  by 
you  to  make  the  payment  to  Northern  for 
the  100,000  shares? 

A.  No,  I  gave  my  own  cheque. 

Q.  Well,  you  gave  a  cheque  to  Northern 
for  $15,000,  and  simultaneously  Mr.  Clark 
gave  you  a  cheque  for  $15,000? 

A.  I  think  that  is  right. 

Q.  And  then  100,000  shares  of  Twin  City 
were  received  from  Northern  and  were 
registered  in  your  name.  Were  they  held 
by  you  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  Clark,  or 
were  they  delivered  to  Mr.  Clark  to  be 
registered  in  his  name? 
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A.  I  think  he  took  the  shares. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  you  endorsed  the  shares 
and  dehvered  them  to  him? 

A.  I  beUeve  I  did. 

Mr.  Young  ( who  was  acting  for  him ) :  I 
did  not  want  to  interrupt  your  train  of 
thought,  but  you  spoke  of  registered  shares. 
I  would  Hke  to  make  this  clear,  that  at  the 
time  the  company  was  being  formed  there 
were  no  transfer  agents.  I  got  the  impres- 
sion in  listening  to  the  questions  that  you 
had  the  idea  they  were  delivered,  say,  to 
the  National  Trust  and  put  in  Clark's  name. 

Mr.  Ford:  Well,  were  the  100,000  shares 
of  Northern— I  beg  your  pardon,  of  Twin 
City— delivered  by  Northern  to  you  first, 
then  registered  in  your  name? 

When  those  100,000  shares  were  deliv- 
ered to  Mr.  Clark,  was  that  done  by  merely 
endorsing  your  name  and  delivering  the 
certificate  for  100,000  to  him? 

A.  I  would  say  it  was. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  subsequently  they 
were  registered  by  Mr.  Clark  in  his  own 
name? 

A.  I  can't— yes,  I  believe  they  were. 

Q.  And  apart  from  what  you've  told 
us,  you  cannot  tell  us  any  reason  why  the 
transaction  was  dealt  with  in  this  way? 

A.  No,    I  can't. 

Q.  One  purpose,  of  course,  would  be  I 
take  it,  to  not  disclose  the  fact  either  in 
Twin  City  or  Northern  Ontario  that  Mr. 
Clark  was  the  person  acquiring  the  100,000 
shares.    Was  that  the  reason? 

A.  I  don't  think  it  was. 

Q.  It  had  that  result? 

A.  Yes,  but  I  had  nothing  in  my  mind 
of  doing  anything  of  that  nature. 

Q.  Well,  I'm  not  aware  of  any  reference 
in  Northern  Ontario  to  Donald  A.  Clark 
being  the  person  entitled  to  those  100,000 
shares.  Can  you  tell  me  if  Mr.  Clark  was 
disclosed  in  Twin  City  as  the  person  acquir- 
ing  these    100,000    shares? 

A.  It  might  be  in  the  records,  but  in  the 
minutes— no. 

Q.  Do  the  minutes  of  Twin  City,  as 
far  as  you  know,  indicate  the  same  as  in 
Northern? 

A.  I  don't  believe  there  is. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  arrangement 
that  might  have  existed  between  Mr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  Farris? 

A.  No. 


Q.  Except  Mr.  Farris  knew  that  Clark 
was  purchasing  them. 

A.  Yes,  I  would  certainly  say  there 
wasn't. 

Q.  The  figures  100,000  shares  that  ended 
up  then  in  the  name  or  possession  of 
Donald  A.  Clark— can  you  tell  us  what 
happened  to  them?  Were  they  used  by 
Mr.  Clark  on  behalf  of  Twin  City  in  any 
way  or  dealt  with  by  him  personally? 

A.  I  don't  know  that. 

Q.  In  connection  with  your  company's 
efforts  to  obtain  franchises,  were  any  shares 
of  Twin  City  given  to  any  municipal  offi- 
cial at  the  time  contracts  were  being 
negotiated? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  Or  later? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Are  you  aware  of  any  sales  to 
any  elected  or  appointed  officials  of  any 
municipality  that  Twin  City  was  dealing 
with  re  franchises  during  the  period  of 
negotiations? 

A.  No. 

Q.  During  the  period  that  Twin  City 
was  negotiating  for  franchises  at  the  head 
of  the  lakes,  are  you  aware  as  to  whether 
or  not  any  municipal  official  or  any  official 
of  any  utility  was  the  owner  of  any  shares 
of  Twin  City? 

A.     I  don't  know  of  any. 

Now  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  carries  me  through 
to  the  position  with  respect  to  Twin  City 
stock,  and  I  mention  this  particularly  because 
there  were  some  rumours  that  perhaps  some 
of  those  100,000  Twin  City  shares  might  have 
had  some  suspicion  attached  to  them. 

Actually,  the  investigators  found  no  evidence 
to  substantiate  any  such  suggestion,  and  it 
will  be  noted  that  on  January  17,  1957,  when 
the  transaction  was  completed,  Mr.  Clark  got 
the  100,000  shares  of  Twin  City  in  the  manner 
outlined  in  the  report.  The  dates  were  con- 
siderably after  the  conclusion  of  transactions 
leading  to  the  distribution  of  natural  gas  as 
between  Twin  City  and  Nortliern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  and  as  between  eidier  of  these 
and  the  northern  line. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  approbating  the  trans- 
actions, but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
there  was  anything  more  in  it  than  what  was 
stated  as  having  happened. 

Now,  I  come  to  section  19,  and  the 
following  paragraphs  give  in  detail  the  trans- 
actions in  stock  of  the  promoters,  and  I 
feel  that  I  should  read  the  report  making  any 
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comments  as  I  go  along  in  relation  to  a 
particular  heading  that  may  seem  advisable. 
I  am  starting  at  the  bottom  of  page  8: 

19.  In  or  about  December,  1956,  evi- 
dence of  an  active  listed  market  for  the 
shares  of  Northern  began  to  appear. 

From  December,  1956,  to* June,  1957, 
inclusive,  a  widespread  public  interest  in 
these  shares  materialized,  resulting  in  very 
active  unlisted  trading  in  the  shares  through 
registered  and  licenced  dealers  across 
Canada  and  in  the  United  States.  The 
price  at  which  shares  were  traded  in  this 
period  rose  rapidly  and  steadily  from  about 
$10  in  December,  1956,  to  a  high  of  about 
$28,  just  prior  to  the  public  issue  in  June, 
1957. 

Part  of  the  public  interest  may  be 
attributed  to  speculative  interest  in  all 
natural  gas  transmitting  and  distributing 
companies  resulting  from  the  development 
of  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines.  The  rapid 
rise  in  price  of  the  shares  of  Northern  may 
be  attributed  to  their  relative  scarcity  and 
their  widespread  distribution. 

This  rising  market  was  not  disturbed 
by  the  inside  and  promotional  group  who 
took  advantage  of  it  to  sell  a  large  pro- 
portion of  their  holdings  in  this  period, 
by  scattered  individual  sales  of  relatively 
small  blocks  of  shares. 

20.  While  the  records  examined  by  us 
indicate  tliat  an  extremely  large  number 
of  brokerage  houses  across  Canada  were 
trading  in  these  shares,  an  examination  of 
the  trading  of  the  inside  and  promotional 
group  reveals  the  significant  position 
of  Continental  Investment  Corporation 
Limited,  a  Vancouver  brokerage  firm,  in 
the  overall  trading. 

Of  the  730,378  shares  of  Northern  issued 
prior  to  qualification,  not  less  than  162,711 
shares  were  registered  in  their  nominee 
name  .  .  . 

Continental  Investment  Corporation  Lim- 
ited is  a  company  owned  and  controlled 
by  John  McGraw,  its  president  and  a 
friend  of  long  standing  of  R.  K.  Farris. 
It  would  appear  that  all  the  original  pro- 
motional group,  and  many  other  substan- 
tial shareholders,  sold  shares  to  or  through 
Continental.  It  appears  that  this  resulted 
from  suggestions  by  Farris  to  Continental 
and  to  the  main  shareholders  involved. 
Details  of  the  scope  of  trading  by  Conti- 
nental may  be  obtained  from  the  trading 
schedule  heretofore  referred  to. 

The  result  was  that  when  the  public  offer- 
ing of  units  consisting  of  a  $20  debenture  and 
1  share  were  made  for  $30  per  unit  in  June, 


1957,  there  was  an  almost  immediate  over- 
subscription, 

I  am  going  to  turn  to  section  21  and  this 
deals  with  the  stock  transactions  of  Messrs. 
Clark,  Farris  and  Newell. 

21.  We  have  examined  in  great  detail 
the  sales  and  disposition  of  shares  by  each 
of  the  original  promoters  from  the  date  of 
incorporation  to  the  date  of  the  fiUng  of  the 
prospectus,  June  4,  1957.  A  brief  summary 
of  the  disposition  of  their  shares  (after 
subdivision)  by  Messrs.  Farris,  Clark  and 
Newell  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Farris: 

Shares  purchased:   37,500  for  $300 
Shares  sold:  22,500  for  $318,300 

( December,  1956,  to 
May,  1957) 
Shares  held:  15,000. 

In  his  testimony,  Mr.  Farris  said  that  his 
holdings  at  the  time  of  his  examination  was 
5,000  so  presumably  another  10,000  was  dis- 
posed of  after  that. 

(b)  Clark: 

Shares  purchased:  58,549  for  $9,072.50 
Shares  sold:  30,149  for  $146,215 

(1955  to  May,  1957) 
Shares  held:  28,400 

That  is  of  June  3,  1957: 

(c)  Newell: 

Shares  purchased:  29,334  for  $10,160 
Shares  sold:  22,850  for  $234,125 

(1956  to  May,  1957) 
Shares  held:  6,584. 

I  will  now  read  section  22  of  the  report 
which  deals  with  the  share  transactions  of 
Mr.  McLean  and  Mr.  Kelly: 

22.  Gordon  K.  McLean  purchased,  and 
in  due  course  had  issued  to  him  or  his 
nominee,  105,750  shares  for  a  total  con- 
sideration of  $5,425.  The  original  200 
shares  were  issued  to  him  in  his  name, 
and  subsequent  rights  in  the  names  of 
his  nominees,  Messrs.  Mortimer  and 
Pollock,  in  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Com- 
merce, Calgary. 

In  fact,  in  or  about  the  summer  of  1953, 
P.  T.  Kelly,  the  then  Minister  of  Mines 
in  Ontario  and  an  uncle  of  Gordon  K. 
McLean,  had  paid  McLean  $600  in  pay- 
ment of  a  50  per  cent,  interest  in  any 
shares  McLean  might  become  entitled  to 
with  reference  to  the  proposed  company, 
later  incorporated  as  Northern.  This  agree- 
ment is  acknowledged  in  a  letter  by 
McLean  dated  December   17,   1954. 
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In  addition,  according  to  Mr.  Kelly,  he 
advanced  about  $5,500  to  his  nephew  to 
assist  him  in  maintaining  his  (McLean's) 
interest  in  the  company.  These  monies 
were  repaid  and,  according  to  the  evidence 
and  the  records  produced  and  examined 
by  us,  indicate  that  no  payments  were  made 
to  or  on  behalf  of  the  company  by  McLean 
except  in  payment  for  shares. 

From  the  date  the  shares  were  first  issued 
to  McLean  until  August  8,  1956,  McLean 
dealt  with  all  the  shares  as  the  owner 
thereof.  In  fact,  between  May,  1954,  and 
August,  1956,  he  was  in  fact  dealing  with 
them  and  making  sales  therefrom  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  P.  T.  Kelly. 

On  November  15,  1955,  McLean  sold 
3,000  shares  to  Kelmac  Oils  Limited,  an 
Alberta  company  which  he  had  caused  to 
be   incorporated   shortly   before   that. 

The  shares  were  sold  to  Kelmac  for 
$150,000  at  first  secured  by  a  note  which 
was  later  partially  satisfied  by  the  issue  of 
two  debentures,  one  to  himself  for  $69,000, 
and  one  to  Bay  and  Company,  the  nominee 
of  the  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce,  but 
in  fact  on  behalf  of  P.  T.  Kelly.  The 
balance  was  satisfied  by  the  issue  of  Kelmac 
shares  to  Messrs.  McLean  and  Bay  and 
Company  (Kelly). 

The  debentures  were  satisfied  in  the 
summer  of  1957,  when  Kelmac  sold  some 
shares  of  Northern.  Messrs.  Kelly  and 
McLean  each  received  $69,000.  Kelmac 
still  hold  about  8,000  shares  out  of  the 
15,250  shares  of  Northern  it  received  from 
McLean. 

Particulars  of  the  transfers  and  dis- 
positions of  stock  issued  to  McLean  are 
set  forth  on  the  trading  sheets  marked 
schedule  1. 

Those  are  the  sheets  I  had  in  my  hands  just 
a  few  moments  ago. 

From  these  it  will  be  noted  that  sub- 
stantial transfers  were  made  in  November, 

1955,  and  January,  1956,  to  Mortimer  and 
Pollock  as  nominees.  It  will  be  noted  that 
from  the  nominee  account  large  numbers 
of  transfers  were  made,  particularly  from 
August,  1956  through  to  February,  1957. 
Between    November,     1955,     and    August, 

1956,  some  of  the  sales  recorded  from  the 
nominee  account  were  made  in  fact  by 
McLean  and  some  in  fact  by  Kelly. 

On  or  about  August  8,  1956,  McLean 
forwarded  to  Bay  and  Company,  nominee 
for  the  head  office,  Canadian  Bank  of 
Commerce,  Toronto,  23,860  shares. 


These  were  taken  into  Bay  and  Com- 
pany on  behalf  of  P.  T.  Kelly,  and  accepted 
by  him  quoad  McLean  as  a  part  of  the 
shares  to  which  he  was  entitled,  in  addition 
to  a  final  accounting  from  the  nominee 
(Mortimer  and  Pollock)  account  and  his 
beneficial  interest  in  Kelmac. 

Payments  were  made  to  Kelly  periodi- 
cally by  McLean  on  account  of  his  share 
of  the  sales  from  the  nominee  account.  The 
final  payment  was  made  on  February  15, 
1957.  The  total  payments  from  the  nom- 
inee account  to  Kelly  amounted  to 
$44,730.55. 

In  addition  to  the  sales  from  the  nominee 
account,  McLean  made  many  sales  and 
transfers  from  his  own  account  both  within 
and   outside    Ontario. 

In  the  result  McLean,  from  the  half 
interest  in  the  105,750  shares  to  which  he 
and  Kelly  were  entitled,  including  the 
$69,000  from  the  Kelmac  debenture,  rea- 
lized $377,291.91,  and  still  held,  not  includ- 
ing the  interest  in  Kelmac,  about  7,333 
shares  of  Northern. 

P.  T.  Kelly  has  reaUzed  $69,000  from 
the  Kelmac  venture,  $44,730.55  from  his 
share  of  the  nominee  account,  and  $244,- 
652.40  from  his  sales  through  Bay  and 
Company,  a  total  of  $358,382.95  (after 
deducting  his  investment  and  brokerage), 
and  still  holds  in  Bay  and  Company 
10,400  shares  of  Northern  as  well  as  his 
interest  in  Kelmac. 

I  would  hke  to  point  out  something  as  I 
go  along,  and  this  might  be  an  appropriate 
place.  I  mentioned  earlier  that  there  were 
some  14,000  shares  of  Convesto  issued  in  Jan- 
uary, 1957,  at  $2.50  a  share.  If  I  could  have 
the  evidence  on  that,  Farris'  evidence,  sched- 
ule No.  11,  I  think  I  would  like  the  House  to 
have  the  information  as  to  why  that  stock  was 
issued  at  that  time  at  that  price  to  Convesto. 

At  page  239  of  the  evidence  given  to  the 
investigators  by  Mr.  Farris,  I  will  read  from 
page  239,  line  16  to  page  246,  hue  4: 

Q.  On  the  first  page  of  the  minutes 
it  says  in  part,  under  the  heading  "Allot- 
ment" the  following: 

"The  chairman  stated  that  a  subscription 
for  14,000  shares  without  par  value  at  a 
price  of  $2.50  a  share  had  been  received 
from  Convesto  and  Company,  Hall  Build- 
ing, Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  He  fur- 
ther advised  the  meeting  that  he  expected 
in  full  for  such  shares  as  he  had  made 
on  January  28,  1957-" 
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That  is  the  record  of  the  chairman,  that 
would  be  Mr.  Fairis. 

"Motion  duly  moved,  seconded  and 
unanimously  carried.  It  was  resolved  that 
14,000  shares  without  par  value  in  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  be,  and  the 
same  are,  hereby  allotted  to  Convesto  and 
Company,  Hall  Building,  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia. 

"The  board  of  directors  hereby  fixes  the 
sum  of  $35,000  as  the  item  of  consider- 
ation for  the  issue  of  said  14,000  shares 
to  be  issued  as  fully  paid  and  unassessable." 

I  take  it  that  that  is  correct,  and  the 
resolution  as  recorded  was  passed  at  that 
meeting. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Now  the  question  about  this,  of 
course,  is  the  inadequacy  of  consideration 
at  that  time.  It  would  appear  and  also 
there  has  been  some  suggestion  that  per- 
haps there  might  be  something  sinister 
about  that  issue. 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  It  would  appear  that,  under  the  date 
of  January  17,  1957,  in  fact  14,000  shares 
were  issued  to  Convesto  at  $2.50  per  share. 
Is  that  correct? 

A.  Right. 

Q.  Who  negotiated  or  arranged  for  that 
subscription? 

A.  I  did- 

That  is,  Mr.  Farris: 

—I  am  afraid  I  did  it  again  very  consider- 
ably before  these  minutes,  my  recollection 
is  that  I  did  it  immediately  after  the  last 
meeting  where  Lehman  Brothers  acquired 
14,000  shares.  Well,  that  was  some  months 
previously.  I  mentioned  that  earlier  in  my 
remarks. 

Again  my  memory  is  not  too  good,  but 
I  think  that  probably  through  slackness 
on  my  part  I  did  file  it  with  the  company, 
or  bring  it  to  their  attention.  I  think  the 
Continental  Investment  felt  that  they  had 
subscribed  for  and  accepted  those  shares. 
Also,  I  remember  that  at  about  that  time 
we  were  looking  at  our  financial  require- 
ments and  that  full  allotment  did  not  pro- 
duce at  that  time  what,  on  second  thoughts, 
Mr.  Clark  and  I  thought  the  company  and 
I  were  going  to  have  to  have  through  that 
winter. 

I  think  the  conversation  came  up  again 
that  Continental  Investment  was  in  a  posi- 
tion of  being  a  good  friend  of  the  com- 
pany's, and  they  were  allowed  to  subscribe 
for   the   same   amount   as   we   have   been 


able  to  arrange  for  Lehman  Brothers 
through  the  waiving  of  the  rights.  I  am 
not  sure  of  the  dates,  but  I  am  quite  sure 
that  the  informal  or  original  acceptance 
of  the  subscription  was  back  in  the  fall 
of  1956. 

Q.  Yes,  well  I  have  some  matters  that 
may  assist  your  recollection.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  some  time,  in  the  fall  of  1956, 
you  realized  on  behalf  of  the  company  that 
the  company  needed  more  funds?  Accord- 
ingly, I  take  it  that  you  dealt  presumably 
with  Mr.  Shaw. 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Do   I   take   it   that   you  saw   Mr.— I 

said  Mr.  Shaw,  that  is  an  error,  Mr. 
McCraw— 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Do  I  take  it  that  you  saw  Mr. 
McGraw  with  a  view  to  them  becoming 
shareholders? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  At  some  time  in  the  fall  of  1956,  he 
agreed  with  the  suggestion  and  the  verbal 
arrangement  was  made  for  14,000  shares 
at,  I  take  it,  at  a  fixed  price  of  $2.50 
per   share— 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  —culminating  in  the  issue  of  the 
shares  of  January  17,  1957. 

A.  Right. 

Then  there  is  more  to  the  same  effect  but 
the  explanation  given  is  that  they  needed  the 
money,  and  that  it  had  been  arranged  some 
time  previously  when  the  price  of  the  stock 
was  not  at  the  price  on  the  day  the  stock 
was  issued. 

Now,  of  course,  that  is  what  is  given  in 
explanation  of  it.  I  do  not  think  I  need 
read  any  further  here,  but  it  does  go  through 
to  the  top  of  page  246  if  any  hon.  member 
wants  to  follow  it  all  the  way  through. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  In  the 
study  of  the  transfer  of  stocks,  was  there 
any  opportunity— or  was  it  not  in  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  jurisdiction— to  investigate 
the  actual  transfer  of  stocks  by  Continental 
Investment?  I  mean  what  they  distributed 
and  to  whom? 

Hor».  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  the  reply  is  that 
upon  the  sheets  here  of  shareholders  many 
shares  went  to  Convesto,  particularly  during 
that  active  period,  from  about  December, 
1956,  through  to  the  end  of  the  period  that 
was  under  investigation  about  the  end  of 
May,  1957. 
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If  the  hon.  member  will  look  at  these  sheets 
—and  he  may  want  to  do  that  at  his  leisure- 
he  will  see  that  many  of  these  original  people 
sold  their  stock  and  Convesto  would  be  the 
purchaser  to  whom  it  went. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question  was:  Was 
there  any  opportunity  in  the  investigation  to 
examine  the  books,  so  to  speak,  of  Convesto 
to  find— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Oh,  no,  I  am  following 
through  on  that.  There  were  two  points  on 
that.    I  will  answer  it  this  way. 

Mr.  McGraw  was  asked  if  he  would  con- 
sider coming  voluntarily  before  the  investi- 
gators. He  lives  in  the  West.  He  was  not  a 
compellable  witness  and  he  said  that  he  would 
not,  he  did  not  put  it  quite  as  flatly  as  that. 
I  think  he  said:  "If  you  want  to,  you  can  take 
any  steps  that  you  want  to  through  the  British 
Columbia  securities  commission."  He  put  it 
something  like  that. 

Actually  in  the  investigation  itself  there  was 
nothing  to  indicate  that  those  transactions  into 
Convesto  were  sinister  in  any  shape  or  form, 
other  than  that  Convesto  was  becoming  the 
financial  agent,  or  the  financial  company,  that 
was  making  the  market,  stirring  up  the 
interest,  and  assisting  in  the  general  financing 
of  making  a  market. 

I  mention  that  particularly  about  the  14,000 
shares,  and  it  is  because  of  their  work  and 
of  what  the  company  thought  they  might  do 
to  help  them  further  in  financing  what  they 
justify— and  I  do  not  say  that  it  is  justification, 
but  they  justify— the  issue  of  that  stock  at  that 
price  in  January,  1957. 

I  will  now  read  paragraph  23,  but  I  would 
not  like  to  leave  that  question  perhaps  without 
saying  just  this. 

The  general  review  by  the  investigators  of 
all  these  transactions,  all  these  transfers  and 
so  forth,  did  not  leave  them  with  any  doubt  in 
their  minds  that  there  might  have  been  any- 
thing sinister  about  transactions  going  through 
Convesto.  They  had  no  reason,  from  the  evi- 
dence before  them,  to  suspect  anything  of  that 
sort.  Personally  I  think  that  part  of  it  was  a 
straight  financing-making  of  a  market,  and 
general  type  of  financing  show,  as  far  as 
Convesto  was  concerned. 

I  will  now  read  section  23  on  page  11  of 
the  report: 

23.  Throughout  this  investigation,  one  of 
the  matters  to  which  we  have  been  direct- 
ing a  careful  scrutiny  in  the  examination 
of  witnesses  and  records  is  the  question  of 
whether  there  appeared  to  be  any  evidence 


of  bribery  or  corruption  at  any  level  of  the 
provincial  government  or  municipal  coun- 
cils dealing  with  Northern.  On  all  the 
evidence,  and  after  careful  examination  of 
the  records  as  to  disposition  of  shares,  we 
find  no  evidence  of  bribery  or  corruption 
with  reference  to  Northern  at  any  level  of 
government,  municipal  or  provincial. 

Now,  that  statement  is  a  very  considered 
statement  of  fact,  as  a  result  of  all  these 
investigations,  of  all  this  evidence,  and  I  have 
given  the  hon.  members  as  I  went  along  a 
considerable  amount  of  reference  to  it,  to 
show  the  basis  for  that  conclusion. 

Having  read  paragraph  23,  I  simply  remark 
that  this  finding  is  based  on  the  evidence 
amounting  to  more  than  1,540  typewritten 
pages,  and  on  examination  of  all  relevant 
documents  before  the  investigators.  The  hon. 
member  for  York  South  asked  a  question  last 
week,  to  which  I  referred  at  the  opening  of 
my  remarks  today,  and  that  question  was 
prompted  by  reason  of  some  suspicions  he 
had  about  a  certain  individual  in  the  Sudbury 
area  getting  a  hand-out  in  stock  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas. 

I  think  it  will  be  clear,  from  what  I  have 
said,  there  being  obviously  no  direct  issue  by 
the  company  to  any  such  person,  and  on  close 
questioning  by  the  investigators  it  appearing 
that  all  of  these  promoters  stated  clearly  in 
their  evidence  that  no  such  person  got  from 
them  any  gift  of  stock— having  in  mind  all 
that  evidence— I  repeat  again  the  statement 
in  the  last  sentence  of  section  23  of  the 
investigators : 

On  all  the  evidence,  and  after  careful 
examination  of  the  records  as  to  disposition 
of  shares,  we  find  no  evidence  of  bribery 
or  corruption  with  reference  to  Northern 
at  any  level  of  government,  municipal  or 
provincial. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  will  find 
it  in  the  sworn  statement  reference,  and  I 
think  if  he  wishes  in  this  House  to  mention  the 
name  or  names  of  people  he  is  concerned 
with,  I  can  answer  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Since  the  question  is 
addressed  to  me,  may  I  point  out  that  if  they 
did  not  investigate  where  Continental  Corpor- 
ation in  Vancouver  distributed  stock,  how  can 
they  categorically  state  that  it  did  not  come 
back  to  anybody?  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt 
the  debate  now,  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Actually,  well  I  will  just 
come  back  to  that.  If  Mr.  So-and-so  in  Sud- 
bury bought  stock  from  Convesto,  it  is  pretty 
obvious  that  Convesto  was  not  going  to  sell 
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it  to  Mr.  So-and-so  in  Sudbury  at  any  price 
less  than  they  bought  it,  and  all  the  evidence 
goes  to  show  that  they  bought  stock  on  a 
market  at  prices  that  were  prevaihng  from 
time  to  time. 

But  they  did  get  this  14,000  shares  in  the 
manner  I  have  mentioned,  and  that  is  a  sub- 
ject of  question,  and  it  was  raised.  But  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  the  name  of  at 
least  one  person,  I  think  he  is  thinking  about, 
is  referred  to  in  the  sworn  testimony  of  several 
of  these  people,  where  it  is  denied  positively. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral will  acknowledge  that  it  is  not  only  I 
who  was  thinking  about  it.  It  was  all  the 
hon.  Attorney-General's  investigators,  because 
they  went  through  the  motions  on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  certainly,  if  a  name 
is  suggested  to  them  they  naturally  are  going 
to  try  to  run  it  down.  And  I  do  not  think 
they  did  a  very  bad  job  on  their  work— I 
think  they  did  a  pretty  good  job.  I  think  they 
got  at  all  the  facts  that  there  were  to  be 
acquired. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  do  not  want  to  repeat 
that,  let  us  get  onto  another  question. 

I  now  proceed  to  read  section  24  at  the 
bottom  of  page   11  of  the  report: 

24.  A  second  matter  to  which  we  directed 
our  attention  throughout  this  inquiry  has 
been  that  of  attempting  to  determine,  from 
the  examination  of  witnesses,  share  transfers 
and  share  records,  the  beneficial  interest, 
if  any,  of  any  cabinet  Minister,  member 
of  the  legislative  assembly,  elected  or 
appointed  municipal  officials  dealing  with 
Nortliern  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
filing  on  June  4,  1957. 

After  a  careful  scrutiny  in  this  regard, 
we  have  found  no  evidence  of  any  gift 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  company,  or  by  or 
on  behalf  of  any  promoter  of  the  company, 
to  any  municipal  official  dealing  with 
Northern,  or  to  any  cabinet  Minister  or 
other  member  of  the  legislative  assembly. 

The  only  evidence  disclosed  as  to  any 
sale  of  shares  to  any  official  of  any  munici- 
pality dealing  with  Northern  is  as  follows: 

(a)  The  sale  to  Francois  Bordeleau  of 
Smooth  Rock  Falls,  an  official  of  the 
improvement  district  of  Kendrey,  made  on 
or  about  October  19,  1956,  by  P.  T.  Kelly, 
from  the  McLean  nominee  acount  of  605 
shares   for   $2,500. 


(b)  The  sale  to  Thomas  Moore,  Sr., 
of  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  an  official  of  the 
improvement  district  of  Kendrey,  made  on 
or  about  October  19,  1956,  by  P.  T.  Kelly 
from  the  McLean  nominee  account  of  605 
shares  for  $2,500. 

I  point  out  again,  that  that  is  2  or  3  months 
before  the  market  appeared  in  an  active 
manner  at  all,  the  price  would  be  about  $4  a 
share,  and  I  fancy  that  there  was  no  yardstick 
to  go  by  at  that  time  as  to  what  the  trading 
price  would  be.    I  continue: 

We  are  satisfied  that  these  sales  were 
made  by  Mr.  Kelly  to  both  these  men  as 
old  friends  and  business  associates,  and 
in  no  way  were  related  to  the  acquisition 
by  Northern  of  a  natural  gas  franchise  in 
the  improvement  district  of  Kendrey.  It 
may  be  noted  that  the  franchise  for  this 
district  in  favour  of  Northern  received  fuel 
board  certification  on  April  20,  1956,  the 
by-law  itself  having  had  final  reading  on 
May  30,  1955. 

Transactions  referred  to  were  in  October, 
1956.  Now  I  come  to  section  25,  which 
deals  with  the  findings  with  respect  to  any 
hon.  cabinet  Ministers  or  hon.  elected  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  assembly.  I  will  read  it 
in  full. 

25.  With  reference  to  our  attempt  to 
determine  whether  or  not  cabinet  Minis- 
ters or  elected  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly  purchased  or  acquired  shares  of 
Northern  from  any  one  of  the  promotional 
group  prior  to  the  public  issue,  apart  from 
P.  T.  Kelly,  we  have  determined  that: 

(a)  The  records  and  evidence  confirm 
public  statements  prior  to  our  investigation 
that  the  tlien  hon.  William  Griesinger  of 
Windsor,  and  John  J.  Wintermeyer  of  Kitch- 
ener, were  both  purchasers  of  shares  of 
Northern  long  prior  to  the  public  issue. 

(b)  The  sale  to  William  Griesinger  was 
on  or  about  October  19,  1956,  by  P.  T. 
Kelly  from  the  McLean  nominee  account 
of  605  shares  for  $1,000.  These  shares 
were  registered  in  Mr.  Griesinger 's  name  on 
November  28,  1956,  and  were  sold  by  him 
on  or  about  July  17,  1957,  for  $11,277.70. 

(c)  The  sale  to  John  Wintermeyer  was 
made  by  P.  T.  Kelly  on  or  prior  to  January 
21,  1957,  from  the  McLean  nominee 
account  of  550  shares  for  $2,475.  These 
shares  were  registered  in  Mr.  Wintermeyer 's 
name.  They  were  sold  by  him  on  or  about 
May  12,  1958,  for  $6,757. 

(d)  Our  scrutiny  has  revealed  that  in 
addition  to  Messrs.   Kelly,   Griesinger  and 
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Wintermeyer,  one  further  member  of  the 
legislative  assembly  acquired  shares  of 
Northern  from  or  through  the  promotional 
group  prior  to  June  4,  1957,  namely,  the 
hon.  Clare  Mapledoram. 

The  sale  to  Mr.  Mapledoram  was  made 
by  Mr.  P.  T.  Kelly,  in  the  summer  of  1956, 
of  1,210  shares  for  $5,000  from  the  McLean 
nominee  account.  At  the  request  of  Mr. 
Mapledoram,  the  shares  were  registered  in 
the  name  of  his  brother-in-law  George 
Durica  of  Fort  William.  The  1,210  shares 
were  accordingly  transferred  from  the 
McLean  nominee  account  and  registered  in 
the  name  of  George  Durica  on  August  15, 
1956. 

On  February  27,  1957,  Mr.  Mapledoram 
brought  this  share  certificate,  in  the  name 
of  George  Durica  but  not  endorsed  by  him, 
into  the  Imperial  Bank,  head  office,  Toron- 
to, with  instructions  that  necessary  steps 
be  taken  to  have  it  endorsed  by  Durica 
and  recorded  in  the  name  of  the  Imperial 
Bank's  nominee,  Bay  and  Company,  to  be 
held  by  them  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Maple- 
doram.    This  was  done. 

Subsequently,  Bay  and  Company,  on 
instructions  from  Mr.  Mapledoram,  sold  the 
1,210  shares  on  July  3  and  4,  1957,  to 
Wisener  and  Company  as  principals,  and 
deposited  the  net  proceeds  therefrom, 
namely  $22,829.90,  to  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Mapledoram's  saving  accounts  in  the 
Imperial  Bank. 

On  May  24,  1957,  Mr.  Mapledoram, 
obviously  in  anticipation  of  the  public  issue 
and  after  having  an  order  accepted  by  a 
broker,  instructed  the  Imperial  Bank  to 
receive  500  units  of  Northern  at  approxi- 
mately $30  each  for  him  and  to  debit  his 
account.  These  units  were  delivered  and 
his  account  was  debited  on  June  20,  1957, 
in  the  amount  of  $15,029.93. 

On  July  4,  1957,  200  of  these  units  were 
sold.  On  July  11,  1957,  a  further  100  units 
were  sold.  On  July  16,  1957,  the  balance 
of  200  units  were  sold.  The  net  proceeds 
of  these  sales,  amounting  to  $15,941.88, 
were  duly  credited  to  Mr.  Mapledoram's 
account. 

(e)  Mr.  Kelly  explained  that  the  reason 
for  selling  Northern  to  Messrs.  Griesinger 
and  Wintermeyer  at  a  preferred  price  was 
that  he  had  advised  them,  among  others, 
to  purchase  shares  of  Barbi  Lake  Copper 
Mines  Limited.  They  had  acted  on  this 
advice,  suffered  substantial  losses,  and  the 
preferred  price  was  aimed  at  giving  them 
a  chance  to  recoup  their  loss.     As  to  Mr. 


Mapledoram,  he  was  the  first  of  3  pur- 
chasers and  paid  the  same  price  at  which 
Mr.  Kelly  sold  shares  to  other  friends  and 
associates. 

(f)  There  was  no  other  evidence  dis- 
closed of  sale  or  gifts  from  any  of  the 
promotional  group  to  any  other  cabinet 
Minister,  or  any  other  elected  or  appointed 
provincial  or  municipal  official. 

In  connection  with  subsection  ( f )  of  section 
25,  that  finding  is  based  on  evidence  not  only 
of  Mr.  Kelly,  which  was  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  on  Monday  last  in  this 
House,  but  from  the  sworn  testimony  of  Mr. 
Farris,  schedule  2,  page  343,  line  19  to  page 
344,  line  7;  also  Mr.  Clark,  schedule  3,  page 
248,  fine  7  to  page  249,  line  1;  and  Mr. 
Matthews,  schedule  7,  page  14,  line  21. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  House  requires  me 
to  read  that,  but  those  are  the  quotations 
where  the  evidence  will  be  found  to  substanti- 
ate that  finding. 

I  now  read  section  26,  on  page  14: 

On  all  the  evidence,  there  is  no  record 
of  any  sale  or  gift  to  any  provincial  civil 
servant  from  the  promotional  group  other 
than  the  sale  of  shares  by  P.  T.  Kelly 
to  Mrs.  M.  J.  Leamen  in  the  amount  of 
210  shares  registered  in  her  name  on 
August  8,  1956,  and  1,000  shares  registered 
in  her  name  on  January  30,  1957. 

As  to  the  latter  shares,  Mr.  Kelly  states 
Mrs.  Leamen  paid  $5,000.  Mrs.  Leamen 
was  identified  by  Mr.  Kelly  as  his  confi- 
dential secretary. 

It  now  appears  that  in  or  about  May, 
1956,  Mrs.  Leamen  transferred  from  the 
Parliament  buildings  to  take  employment 
in  the  office  of  Northern  in  Toronto,  which 
position  she  still  holds. 

If  I  were  to  make  any  comments  there  at 
all,  I  might  perhaps  be  permitted  to  make 
this  comment,  when  I  heard  of  that  I  checked 
with  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Mines,  who  is  a 
civil  servant  of  long  standing  and  highly 
respected,  and  he  told  me  that  Mrs.  Leamen 
had  been  a  long-time  civil  servant  in  whom 
he  had  the  greatest  of  confidence  and  for 
whom  he  had  the  highest  respect. 

Now,  I  come  to  section  27: 

Before  completing  our  findings,  we  note 
with  concern  the  widespread  participation 
of  many  Ontario  brokers,  investment  dealers 
and  broker-dealers  in  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  Northern  at  a  time,  prior  to  qualifi- 
cation, when  tliese  Ontario  registrants  must 
be  deemed  to  have  knowledge  that  these 
shares  had  never  been  qualified  for   sale 
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in  Ontario  or  elsewhere  and  had  never 
been  Usted  for  trading  on  any  recognized 
stock  exchange. 

Dealing  now  with  the  recommendations 
which  resulted  in  certain  charges  being  laid, 
I  will  read  the  balance  of  the  report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  with  reference  to  section 
27,  is  that  in  violation  of  the  law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member's 
question  is  whether  they  were  violating  the 
law? 

Well,  I  think  the  situation  is  this,  that 
they  were  really  taking  stock  in  secondary 
distribution,  they  were  not  dealing  with  stock 
coming  directly  from  a  company,  or  on 
behalf  of  the  company,  which  would  have 
been  primary  distribution. 

Nevertheless,  in  practice,  brokers  usually 
are  pretty  careful  when  stock  certificates 
come  into  their  ofiBce  to  find  out  whether 
that  is  the  type  of  security  that  has  been 
freely  allowed  to  be  sold,  because  particularly 
that  applies  in  mining  companies.  This  was 
not,  this  was  an  industrial  company. 

In  mining  companies,  where  stock  is  sup- 
posed to  be  pooled,  they  have  to  assume  some 
responsibility  for  making  siure  that  all  neces- 
sary qualifications  have  been  obtained.  But 
the  fact  that  it  has  happened  in  this  way,  and 
was  so  widespread,  is  subject  to  comment 
by  the  investigators,  and  I  think  it  is  worthy 
of  comment.  Mind  you,  I  do  not  know  if 
there  would  have  been  any  comment  at  all 
of  registering  had  they  taken  the  necessary 
steps  to  register. 

Concerning  recommendations,  in  Part  III, 
the  investigators  have  this  to  say: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  charges 
have  been  laid  and  prosecutions  are  now 
pending,  we  refrain  from  specific  comment 
as  to  possible  infractions  of  The  Securities 
Act  or  The  Corporations  Act,  1953.  On 
July  2,  1958,  we  made  recommendations  to 
you  with  reference  to  the  laying  of  certain 
possible  charges. 

I  think  perhaps  before  I  go  into  the  recom- 
mendations, I  just  want  to  make  a  reference, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  do  just  that: 

One  irate  mayor,  the  mayor  of  Huntsville, 
irritated  by  some  statements  that  appeared  in 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  I  believe,  contacted 
the  investigators  when  they  were  looking  into 
this  matter  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  come 
and  give  evidence,  particularly  on  the  point 
of  any  question  of  bribery,  and  his  evidence 
is  contained  in  schedule  11,  and  at  page  9, 


line  32;  page  10,  line  27;  page  11,  line  20; 
page  12,  line  3;  page  13,  line  8  to  page  14, 
Une  9. 

The  gist  of  his  evidence  is  that  there  was 
no  bribery  of  any  nature  or  sort  asserted,  and 
that  he  was  certain  from  his  personal  knowl- 
edge, and  from  that  of  a  lot  of  other  people- 
mayors  and  reeves  and  so  forth— there  had  not 
been  any  along  the  Une. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  I  should  take  the  time 
of  the  House  to  read  this,  but  it  is  there  for 
anybody  who  wants  to  read  it,  a  clear  denial 
of  any   suggestion  of  anything  of  that  sort. 

Also,  before  going  to  recommendations,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  comment  on  schedule 
No.  1.  I  think  perhaps  I  have  made  it  clear, 
but  I  took  by  chance  one  of  these  sheets  to 
illustrate  just  the  type  of  thing  which  may  be 
found  all  through  it. 

Here  is  the  sheet  of  Blanchett,  Hinton  and 
Jones,  who  happen  to  be  in  Seattle,  and  they 
got  in  that  original  issue,  of  which  I  was 
talking  about  earUer,  as  a  result  of  that  14,407 
shares,  and  taking  up  some  rights.  That  was 
in  October,  1955,  and  a  small  quantity  in 
October,  1956. 

Then  from  January  18,  1957— the  account 
was  intact  up  to  that  time— but  from  January 
18,  1957,  through  February,  through  March, 
through  April  and  May  they  disposed  of  all 
their  holdings,  and  some  of  them  went  to 
Convesto,  some  of  them  went  to  people  in 
Houston,  Texas— 8  or  10  people  in  Houston 
bought  them  at  that  time— and  that  sort  of 
tiling,  and  that  account  happens  to  be  closed 
right  out. 

And  if  hon.  members  go  through  these 
sheets  they  will  find  that  that  sort  of  thing 
happened,  particularly  during  the  period  I 
mentioned  when  the  stock  was  very  active. 
And  that  is  the  way  it  got  distributed. 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  recommendations, 
I  will  read  the  balance  of  the  report. 

(A)  We  consider  that  the  evidence  dis- 
closed before  us  and  available  would  appear 
to  support  the  laying  of  the  following 
charges  and  we  so  recommend: 

1.  Against  each  of  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  Limited,  Ralph  K. 
Farris,  C.  Spencer  Clark  and  M.  C.  Deans, 
for  failure  to  make  the  full,  true  and  plain 
disclosure  of  all  material  facts  in  respect 
of  the  offering  to  the  public  of  the  secur- 
ties  of  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company  Limited,  in  or  about  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  1957,  contrary  to  sec- 
tion 39(1)  and  section  63(1) (e)  of  The 
Securities  Act. 
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Now  that  had  to  do  with  the  big  public 
offer.  There  were  certain  allegations  that  they 
had  left  out  certain  things  they  could  have 
told  in  it  which  might  have  had  a  bearing  on 
whether  they  would  have  been  qualified,  but 
the  magistrate  dismissed  that  charge.  Mr. 
Robinette  was  counsel  for  the  defendant  and 
Mr.  C.  F.  H.  Carson— whom  everybody  knows 
in  this  House,  as  he  is  known  in  Canada  as 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  experienced 
counsels  in  Canada— was  special  prosecutor 
for  the  Crown. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  Crown  did  not  appeal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  might  say  now  that  it 
is  all  over,  I  might  say  I  do  not  think  we  had 
any  right  to  appeal  on  the  evidence  available 
in  relation  to  that.   I  continue: 

2.  Against  each  of  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  Limited,  Ralph  K. 
Farris,  C.  Spencer  Clark  and  J.  B.  Lawson 
for  that  they  did  from  in  or  about  the 
month  of  September,  1954,  to  in  or  about 
the  month  of  June,  1957,  unlawfully  trade 
in  the  common  shares  of  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  Limited  in  the 
course  of  primary  distribution  to  the  public 
without  having  first  submitted  to  and 
obtained  a  receipt  therefor  from  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  the  material 
required  to  be  filed  by  section, 39  of  The 
Securities  Act,  contrary  to  section  39  and 
section  63(1)  (e)  of  The  Securities  Act. 

Now  charges  were  laid  there  against  the 
company,  Mr.  Farris  and  Mr.  Clark.  Mr. 
Lawson  was  not  charged  for  two  reasons, 
first,  because  he  was  really  just  a  nominal 
director,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matters  of  responsibility.  Secondly,  he  was 
the  only  compellable  witness  within  the  juris- 
diction, and  he  was  used  as  a  Crown  witness 
to  establish  the  facts  that  were  necessary 
to  make  out  a  case  for  the  Crown,  and  on  that 
particular  charge  the  two  directors  were  each 
fined  $500  or  30  days,  and  the  company 
$150  and  costs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  they  have  enough 
money  to  pay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  They  paid  their  fines. 
The  time  for  appealing  has  only  elapsed  a 
very   short  time. 

I  continue  with  the  investigators'  recom- 
mendations: 

3.  Against  each  of  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  Limited,  Ralph  K. 
Farris,  C.  Spencer  Clark  and  Herbert  L. 
Mackenzie,  for  that  they  in  or  about  the 


years  1954,  1955  and  1956  failed  or  neglec- 
ted to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  section 
316  of  The  Corporations  Act,  1953,  by  fail- 
ing to  keep  the  books  of  account  and 
accounting  records  of  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  Limited  at  the 
head  office  of  the  corporation,  as  required, 
—contrary  to  section  316  and  section  339 
of  The  Corporations  Act,  1953. 

Charges  were  laid  there,  but  it  became 
apparent  that  there  was  a  time  factor  that 
made  the  charge  unsupportable;  6  months 
from  the  time  of  the  offence  is  the  period 
within  which  charges  must  be  laid.  That 
apphes  to  The  Corporations  Act  and  conse- 
quently that  charge  was  withdrawn.  I 
continue: 

(B)  We  consider  that  the  evidence  dis- 
closed before  us  indicates  that  the  offences 
hereinafter  set  forth  may  also  have  taken 
place.  Since  much  of  the  evidence  before 
us  would  be  inadmissible  in  a  prosecution, 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  witnesses 
pleaded  the  protection  of  both  The  Canada 
Evidence  Act  and  The  Ontario  Evidence 
Act,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  report 
that  evidence  presently  available  would 
support  the  laying  of  such  charges.  These 
are   as  follows: 

1.  Against  Philip  T.  Kelly,  for  that  he 
during  the  years  1956  and  1957,  unlaw- 
fully did  trade  in  the  securities  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  Limited 
in  the  course  of  primary  distribution  to 
the  public  without  first  having  submitted 
to  and  obtained  a  receipt  therefor  from  the 
Ontario  securities  commission  the  material 
required  to  be  filed  by  section  39  of  The 
Securities  Act,  contrary  to  section  39  and 
section  63(l)(e)  of  The  Securities  Act. 

It  was  considered,  on  the  advice  of  counsel, 
advisable  to  lay  that  charge  in  the  light  of  any 
evidence  that  was  available. 

2.  Against  Gordon  K.  McLean,  for  that 
he,  during  the  years  1956  and  1957,  unlaw- 
fully did  trade  in  the  securities  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  Limited  in 
the  course  of  primary  distribution  to  the 
public  without  first  having  submitted  to  and 
obtained  a  receipt  therefor  from  the  Ontario 
Securities  Commission  the  material  required 
to  be  filed  by  section  39  of  The  Securities 
Act,  contrary  to  section  39  and  section  63 
(l)(e)  of  The  Securities  Act. 

The  same  applies  here. 

3.  Against  each  of  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  Limited,  Ralph  K. 
Farris  and  C.  Spencer  Clark  for  that  they 
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did  cause  to  be  allotted  14,000  shares  of 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company 
Limited  to  Convesto  (Continental  Invest- 
ment Corporation  Limited)  and  1,000  shares 
to  F.  B.  Shaw,  all  at  $2.50  per  share,  on 
January  17,  1957,  contrary  to  the  provisions 
of  section  31(3)  and  section  339  of  The 
Corporations  Act,  1953. 
The  charge  was  laid  there,  but  again  the 
barrier  of  time  intervened  and  that  charge 
was  not  proceeded  with. 

Dealing  with  that  one,  I  would  say  that 
the  lapse  of  time  made  it  impossible  to  be 
proceeded  with  and  it  was  withdrawn.  This 
investigation,  of  course,  was  not  until  a  year 
later. 

Then  under  (C)— I  have  one  other  comment 
there— it  will  be  recalled  that  at  the  date  of 
allotment  of  those  14,000  shares  and  1,000 
shares  respectively,  on  January  17,  1957,  the 
market  price  of  several  times  the  price  fixed 
by  the  directors,  Mr.  Farris,  in  his  evidence, 
said  that  the  arrangement  had  been  made 
some  months  previously  and  the  actual  direc- 
tors' minutes  was  merely  giving  effect  to 
something  that  had  been  arranged  before. 

In  my  view  it  is  a  very  unwise  thing  for 
directors  to  authorize  shares  to  be  issued  at 
prices  well  below  the  market  at  the  time.  The 
public  are  concerned,  and  even  though  the 
directors  may  feel  they  have  every  justifica- 
tion for  doing  so,  their  acts  can  very  easily 
be  misunderstood.  This  is  particularly  so  in 
the  case  of  no  par  value  shares. 

Now,  I  come  finally  to  (C)  of  the  recom- 
mendations. Charges  were  not  laid  in  either 
of  the  two  cases  referred  to  there  as  they 
were  not  recommended  by  counsel  who  had 
the  conduct  of  the  trial. 

Sales  in  Ontario  were  as  stated  to  relatives, 
employees,  friends  and  associates.  They 
may  well  be  said  to  have  given  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  One  of  the  two  persons  referred 
to  was  outside  the  jurisdiction,  although  he 
had  come  voluntarily  at  the  request  of  the 
investigators  to  give  his  evidence. 

Mr.  Nixon:  With  regard  to  issuing  supple- 
mentary letters  obtained  to  split  a  share  500 
times— is  that  routine  practice  in  the  depart- 
ment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  think  the  answer 
to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  the  fact  that 
any  particular  case— I  do  not  know,  does  the 
hon.  member  want  me  to  give  any  advice  on 
that? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  was  wondering  if  the  House 
maybe  should  not  take  some  action. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  the  abuse  of  no 
par  value  shares  is  a  matter  that,  from  time 
to  time,  has  come  up  for  discussion— in  Great 
Britain  they  will  not  allow  it,  yet  in  the 
United  States  they  use  it  quite  extensively. 
When  the  select  committee  studying  The 
Corporations  Act  was  sitting,  we  discussed  it 
at  considerable  length,  and  got  evidence 
from  Great  Britain  in  the  form  of  reports 
available  and  went  into  them.  But  it  was 
felt  that  it  was  not  advisable  to  do  away  with 
the  practice,  well  established  in  this  province. 

But  in  the  latest  report  from  the  committee 
stvidying  this  in  Great  Britain,  they  recom- 
mend that  those  type  of  shares  be  allowed, 
and  stated  that  tlie  probity  and  ethics  of  the 
directors  would  be  the  governing  factor  and  in 
Britain  they  felt  that  record  was  good.  I  think 
that  applies  here  too. 

Now,  may  I,  just  in  concluding,  say  that 
a  careful  analysis  of  all  the  evidence  has 
been  made  by  the  investigators  recently  since 
this  decision  to  table  the  report  was  made, 
particularly  by  Mr.  Ford  and  Mr.  Bray,  and 
I  have  in  my  hand  here  what  I  have  marked 
—I  call  it  a  key— I  have  a  synopsis  of  the 
relative  headings  to  the  evidence.  With  your 
permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  table  this 
with  the  material.  Although  it  is  not  actually 
part  of  the  material,  it  may  be  of  help  to 
any  hon.  member  who  wishes  to  read  the 
evidence  and  have  some  assistance  as  an 
index. 

With  your  permission,  too,  sir— I  think  I 
must  have  the  permission  of  the  House  as 
well— I  would  ask  that  it  be  incorporated  in 
Hansard  for  the  record.  In  that  case,  perhaps 
the  Hansard  reporter  will  see  that  it  is  done 
if  that  is  permitted  by  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  following  is  the  reference  in  Hansard 
by  The  Hon.  A.  Kelso  Roberts,  QC,  Attorney- 
General,  and  the  page  numbers  throughout 
are  the  pages  of  the  evidence  of  the  persons 
referred  to  which  evidence  was  tabled  with 
the  Report  today. 

I.  McLEAN 

1.  References  to  Alex  McKenzie;  page  26, 
line  20;  page  34,  lines  1  to  15. 

2.  No  disclosure  by  McLean  of  Kelly  to  the 
Company;  page  58,  line  23  to  page  59, 
Une  10. 

3.  Re  McLean  sale  to  Kelly  of  half  interest; 
page  59,  line  12  to  page  68,  line  30. 

4.  McLean  had  no  dealings  with  municipali- 
ties re  franchises;  page  75,  line  20  to 
page  79,  line  5;  page  83,  line  8  to  page 
84,  line  4. 
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5.  McLean  claimed  protection  of  Evidence 
Act  re  all  his  share  dealings;  page  99, 
hne  1  to  page  100,  line  4. 

6.  Some  sales  made  out  of  nominee  account 
by  Kelly;  page  126,  line  29. 

7.  At  no  time  did  McLean  tell  the  Com- 
pany that  half  his  shares  were  Kelly's; 
page  131,  line  13  to  page  134,  hne  5. 

8.  McLean  received  copies  of  letters  from 
Mr.  Kelly  re  sales  by  Kelly  from  nominee 
account;  page  139,  line  2  to  page  152, 
line  20. 

9.  McLean  received  from  Kelly  copy  of 
Griesinger's  letter;  page  152,  line  25  to 
page  153,  line  30. 

10.  McLean  received  no  letter  re  Winter- 
meyer;  page  154. 

11.  McLean  received  no  letter  re  DURICA 
(Mapledoram).  Durica  payment  went 
direct  to  nominee  account  in  bank;  page 
265,  lines  2  to  24;  also  page  272,  line 
15  to  page  273,  hne  12. 

12.  McLean  examined  in  detail  re  transfers 
from  the  nominee  account;  page  276  to 
page  340. 

13.  McLean's  cash  profit  was  $377,000-odd 
—page  385,  hne  17. 

n.  FARRIS 

1.  Claimed  protection  of  Evidence  Act; 
pages  1  to  3. 

2.  Says  Company  got  assurances  of  fran- 
chise in  March,  1955,  prior  to  change  of 
route  apphcation  by  Trans-Canada;  pages 
18  to  19;  Re:-14,000  shares  to  Convesto; 
page  239,  11.  16  to  page  246,  11.  4. 

3.  Prior  to  25th  October,  1955,  only  shares 
issued  by  the  Company  were  the  original 
500  shares  at  $4.00  a  share;  pages  34 
to  36. 

4.  There  was  a  rapidly  rising  market  in 
shares  of  NONG  December,  1956,  to 
date  of  public  issue;  page  69,  hne  5. 

5.  All  Farris'  sales  were  to  Continental  In- 
vestment Company  or  Victoria  Securities 
Ltd.— none  to  private  individuals  or  Com- 
panies; page  76,  line  4. 

6.  McLean  told  Northern  as  a  result  of 
information  from  Kelly  that  Trans-Canada 
was  going  to  by-pass  Northern  communi- 
ties; pages  150  to  154. 

7.  No  suggestion  made  by  McLean  that  he 
could  use  any  influences  through  his 
uncle  (Kelly);  page  154,  lines  4  to  13; 
page  192,  hne  29  to  page  193,  hne  8. 


8.  McLean's  200  shares  were  not  issued  to 
him  with  the  intention  that  he  be  nominee 
for  others;  page  185,  line  27  to  page  186, 
line  2. 

9.  Farris  first  met  Kelly  about  April,  1954; 
page  193,  line  13  to  page  194,  line  7. 

10.  Never    had    any    discussion    with    Kelly 

about  him  participating  in  the  Company 
personally;  page  194,  lines  8  to  20. 

11.  Not  aware  prior  to  the  public  issue  for 
whom  Mortimer  and  Pollock  were  nomi- 
nees; page  203,  lines  1  to  9. 

12.  Circumstances  re  McKenzie's  purchase; 
page  206,  line  25  to  page  216,  hne  5; 
page  370,  hne  15  to  page  371,  line  16. 

13.  Circumstances  re  allotment  to  Beverley 
Matthews;  page  216;  hne  8  to  page  217, 
line  12;  pages  371,  lines  18  to  24. 

14.  Circumstances  re  Shaw  and  Twin  City; 
page  248,  line  25  to  page  260,  line  1. 

15.  Underwriters  were  asked  to  give  people 
from  franchise  areas  an  opportunity  to 
subscribe  to  the  public  issue;  page  269; 
line  27  to  page  271,  hne  12. 

16.  About  1,100  registered  shareholders  at 
the  times  of  the  S.E.C.  listing;  page  272, 
line  26. 

17.  The  first  employee  of  Northern  was  Mrs. 
M.  J.  Leaman;  page  332,  line  26  to  page 
333,  line  11. 

18.  No  member  of  the  Ontario  Fuel  Board 
was  ever  a  shareholder;  page  343,  hnes 
7  to  18. 

19.  Farris  did  not  sell  to:  (a)  any  Ontario 
Cabinet  Minister;  (b)  any  Provincial 
Member;  (c)  any  Dominion  Member;  (d) 
any  elected  or  nominated  Member  of  any 
municipal  council;  page  343,  hne  19  to 
page  344,  line  7. 

20.  Not  aware  of  any  sales  or  gifts  to  any 
municipal  officer  of  any  municipahty 
holding  franchises  from  Northern  includ- 
ing Sudbury;  page  344,  line  10  to  346, 
line  15. 

m.  CLARK  (C.  Spencer) 

1.  Claimed  protection  of  Evidence  Act,  page 
2;  usual  warning  re  perjury;  page  4. 

2.  McLean  conceived  "idea"  of  the  Company; 
pages  32  to  33  and  page  35,  lines  17  to 
30. 

3.  McLean  did  not  represent  that  he  could 
use  any  influence;  page  36,  hne  13  to 
page  38,  line  1. 

4.  He  had  no  knowledge  that  McLean  was 
nominee  for  anyone;  page  38,  hnes  3  to 
29. 
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5.  As  to  first  meeting  with  Kelly;  page  51, 
lines  7  to  30. 

6.  Was  first  aware  that  Kelly  a  shareholder 
when  read  it  in  the  paper;  page  52,  hnes 
23  to  30. 

7.  Never  met  Griesinger;  page  52,  lines  17 
to  22. 

8.  He  and  Farris  enlisted  or  sold  the  new 
shareholders  whose  shares  issued  on  25th 
October,  1955;  pages  60  and  following; 
page  72,  lines  1  to  30. 

9.  No  officials  of  municipalities  with  whom 
he  dealt  had  shares  to  his  knowledge; 
page  173,  hne  20. 

10.  But  residents  of  Northern  communities 
were  told  they  had  a  preferred  chance  to 
get  shares;  page  173,  line  30  to  page 
174,  line  22. 

11.  Never  met  Griesinger;  page  181,  line  10. 

12.  Met  Wintermeyer  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Company  in  February,  1957;  page 
181,  line  17. 

13.  Re  McKenzie  asking  to  become  a  share- 
holder; page  192,  line  12  to  page  200, 
Une  28. 

14.  Re  Matthews;  page  201,  line  31  to  page 
202,  line  27. 

15.  Not  aware  before  public  issue  that  Kelly 
was  interested  in  the  shares  of  the  Com- 
pany; page  248,  hne  2. 

16.  Not  aware  that  any  Cabinet  Minister  a 
shareholder  prior  to  the  public  issue; 
page  248,  line  9. 

17.  Did  not  sell  to  any  pubhc  official  of 
municipalities;  page  248,  hne  7. 

18.  Not  aware  that  any  municipal  official  had 
any  shares;  page  248,  line  26. 

19.  Mr.  Justice  Landreville  not  a  shareholder 
between  April  and  August,  1956;  page 
249;  lines  2  to  28. 

20.  Landreville,  J.,  not  a  shareholder  to  his 
knowledge;  page  249,  Hne  30,  to  page 
251;  line  7. 

IV.  McKENZIE 

1.  We  examined  after  charges  laid;  hence 
not  in  detail;  page  2. 

2.  Invested  a  portion  of  his  retainer  in  stock 
of  the  Company;  page  5,  line  25. 

V.  MATTHEWS 

1.  Circumstances  of  becoming  a  shareholder; 
page  3,  line  22. 

2.  No  knowledge  that  Kelly  a  shareholder 
until  saw  his  statement  in  the  papers; 
page  14,  lines  2  to  20. 


3.  Had  no  knowledge  before  newspaper 
stories  that  any  Cabinet  Minister  a  share- 
holder; page  14,  line  21. 

4.  His  purchase  not  the  result  of  any  dis- 
cussion with  Kelly;  page  15,  hne  3. 

5.  No  significance  in  fact  that  Mr.  McKenzie 
was  active  politically;  page  16.  lines  19 
to  27. 

VI.  NEWALL 

1.  Claimed  protection  of  the  Evidence  Act; 
page  3. 

2.  About  January,  1954,  McLean  told  him 
his  Uncle  (Kelly)  wondered  why  no  con- 
sideration given  to  putting  gas  into 
Northern  Ontario;  page  9,  line  20  to 
page  10,  line  5. 

3.  No  suggestion  from  McLean  that  his 
Uncle  (Kelly)  was  in  a  position  to  use 
any  influence;  page  19,  hnes  6  to  13  and 
page  27,  hnes  6  to  14. 

4.  Had  nothing  to  do  with  obtaining  gas 
franchises;  page  88,  lines  10  to  16. 

5.  Not  aware  of  any  favoured  prices  given 
to  municipal  officials;  page  88,  hne  18 
to  page  89,  line  2. 

6.  First  learned  of  Kelly's  interest  in  the 
Company  from  the  Press;  page  88,  hnes 
19  to  33. 

Vn.  KELLY 

1.  Claimed  protection  of  the  Evidence  Act; 
pages  2  to  3. 

2.  As  to  agreement  with  McLean  re  pur- 
chase of  half  interest  in  shares  in  1953; 
page  4,  hnes  17  to  30. 

3.  Gave  McLean  $600  for  half  interest  in 

his  shares  in  1953;  page  10,  hnes  28  to 
33. 

4.  Met  Farris  late  in  1953;  page  13,  Une  21. 

5.  Meeting  with  Farris  was  at  a  diimer  with 
Farris,  Clark  and  McLean;  page  29,  hne 
17  to  page  30,  line  20. 

6.  In  December,  1954,  received  acknowl- 
edgment from  McLean  that  he  owed 
Kelly  half  interest  in  200  shares;  page 
14,  lines  9  to  12. 

7.  At  no  time  did  he  disclose  his  holdings 
to  Farris  and  Clark  or  transfer  agents  of 
Company;  page  32,  hne  22  to  page  35, 
hne  5. 

8.  Present  at  a  dinner  meeting  with  Dick- 
son, Farris  and  McLean  in  the  King 
Edward  Hotel,  April,  1954;  page  36,  line 
9  to  page  38,  hne  7. 
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9.  Referred  McLean  to  McKenzie  as  a  law- 
yer but  not  present  at  any  meetings  with 
McKenzie  re  the  Company;  page  39, 
hne  8  to  page  41,  line  2. 

10.  The  part  Kelly  played  was  in  telling 
Farris,  Clark,  McLean  and  Dickson  about 
the  market  for  gas  in  Northern  Ontario; 
page  42,  lines  8  to  28. 

11.  Although  Kelly  met  and  had  dinner  with 
Farris,  Clark  and  McLean  a  half  dozen 
times— 1955  to  1957— he  never  disclosed 
to  Clark  or  Farris  his  share  interest;  page 
43,  line  4  to  page  46,  line  16. 

12.  Not  aware  of  any  intimation  by  McLean 
that  he  (Kelly)  could  help  the  Company 
except  by  his  knowledge  of  the  North; 
page  49,  lines  1  to  26. 

13.  Did  not  use  any  influence  re  Trans- 
Canada;  page  50,  hne  30  to  page  51, 
line  8. 

14.  Was  of  no  assistance  to  Northern  Ontario 
in  entering  into  contracts  with  Trans- 
Canada;  page  51,  line  9  to  page  52, 
line  2. 

15.  Was  of  no  assistance  re  municipal  fran- 
chises; page  52,  hnes  3  to  29  and  also 
page  53,  hne  30. 

16.  Does  not  know  whether  Toronto  Star's 
reference  to  him  and  to  Fabro  re  bribery 
of  Northern  Ontario  officials  is  hbel;  page 
57,  lines  8  to  18. 

17.  Used  no  influence  with  the  Fuel  Board; 
page  57,  hnes  19  to  33. 

18.  Gave  no  assistance  directly  or  indirectly 
to  the  Company;  page  61,  hnes  17  to  24. 

19.  Stated  did  not  want  to  discuss  this  with 
anybody  "at  last  we  are  getting  to  some 
facts  which  are  not  newspaper  reports"; 
pages  62,  lines  10  to  26. 

20.  Arrangement  with  McLean  was  that  his 
and  McLean's  shares  were  to  be  regis- 
tered in  McLean's  name.  Later  in 
November,  1956  a  balance  of  his  shares 
were  transferred  from  nominee  account 
to  Imperial  Bank  for  Kelly;  page  70, 
line  26  to  page  71,  line  5. 

21.  Produced   list   of   13   names   of  persons 
he  sold  from  shares  in  nominee  account; 
page  73,  hne  19  to  page  74,  line  6. 
(Note— Exhibit  3  of  Kelly's  examination.) 

22.  Detail  examination  of  Kelly  re  sales 
arranged  by  him;  page  74,  line  1  to  page 
120,  line  27. 

23.  Evidence  re  sales  to  Bordeleau  and 
Moore;  page  88,  line  1  to  page  89,  line 
26. 


24.  Reference  to  Griesinger  transaction;  page 
97,  line  3  to  page  99,  line  24, 

25.  Reference  to  Wintermeyer  transaction; 
page  100,  line  17  to  page  103,  line  33. 

26.  Reference  to  Mapledoram  (Durica) 
transaction;  page  116,  line  11  to  page 
120,  line  12. 

27.  Re  sales  to  relatives  by  McLean  from 
nominee  account;  page  120,  line  28  to 
page  121,  line  27. 

28.  Kelly  received  from  McLean  about 
$45,000  in  cash  plus  23,860  shares  from 
nominee  account  transferred  to  Bay  & 
Co.,  17th  October,  1956;  page  121,  line 
28  to  page  127,  line  30. 

29.  Re  McLean  and  Kelly's  sale  of  shares  to 
Kelmac;  page  130,  line  24  to  page  138, 
line  25. 

30.  Examination  of  sales  by  Bay  &  Co.  on 
behalf  of  Kelly;  page  139,  line  1  to  page 
164,  line  33. 

31.  Kelly  did  not  purchase  any  shares  of 
NONG  except  through  McLean  and 
rights  from  the  Company;  pages  165, 
lines  1  to  15. 

32.  Kelly  had  nothing  to  do  with  Twin 
City;  page  165,  lines  16  to  31. 

33.  Evidence  re  sale  to  Mr.  Wintermeyer  of 
first  200  shares;  page  142,  line  6  to  page 
148,  line  13. 

34.  His  only  sales  to  elected  representatives 
were  to  Mapledoram,  Griesinger  and 
Wintermeyer;  otherwise  —  no  sales  to: 
(a)  any  Cabinet  Minister;  (b)  any  Provin- 
cial Member;  (c)  any  Dominion  Member; 
(d)  any  Municipal  Member  except  Borde- 
leau and  Moore;  page  170,  line  13  to 
page  172,  line  29. 

35.  Made  no  sale  to  Landreville,  J.;  page 
172,  line  29  to  page  174,  line  18. 


SUPPLEMENTARY   MEMORANDUM  RE 

RELEVANT  EVIDENCE  OF  WITNESSES 

EXAMINED*"  NONG 

VIII.  Donald  Lough-Schedule  11 

1.  Voluntary  attendance  to  clear  up  innuen- 
dos  appearing  in  Toronto  Daily  Star  re 
his  position  as  Mayor  of  Huntsville; 
page  2,  line  7  to  page  3,  line  9;  page 
8,  line  18  to  page  9,  line  30. 

2.  Not  offered  a  bribe  by  anyone;  page  8, 
line  23  to  line  30. 

3.  No  offer  by  NONG  to  sell  shares  to 
members  of  Huntsville  Council  prior  to 
franchise;  page  9,  line  32  to  page  10, 
line  27;  page  11,  line  20  to  page  12, 
line  3. 
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4.  No  improper  inducement  to  any  North- 
ern Ontario  municipal  officials  or  coun- 
cillors; page  13,  line  8  to  page  14, 
line  9. 

IX.  Francis  E.  Shaw-Schedule  8 

1.  Claimed  protection  of  evidence  acts; 
pages  4  and  5. 

2.  Warned  re  perjury— page  6. 

3.  Position  as  promoter  of  Twin  City— page 
8. 

4.  Negotiations  with  Farris  (NONG)  re  sale 
of  control  of  Twin  City;  page  12. 

5.  Discussions  re  sale  of  control  of  Twin 
City  went  back  to  March,  1956;  page  16. 

6.  Would  not  conclude  deal  with  Farris 
until  Lakehead  franchises  obtained  by 
Twin  City;  page  20. 

7.  First  concrete  proposal  re  change  of 
control  was  draft  agreement  of  March 
22,  1956;  page  23. 

8.  At  time  of  negotiations  all  issued  shares 
of  Twin  City  held  by  Shaw  or  Shaw's 
nominees;  pages  23  and  24. 

9.  Twin  City  obtained  franchises  May-June, 
1956;  page  25. 

10.  Fuel  Board  hearing  June  8,  1956;  cer- 
tification June  11,  1956;  page  26. 

11.  Twin  City  needed  engineering,  financing, 
to  satisfy  Fuel  Board  —  Farris  agreed 
that  NONG  would  provide  for  50  per 
cent,  issued  shares  of  Twin  City  —  Shaw 
vague  as  to  details;  pages  27  to  32  in- 
clusive. 

12.  Faris  got  20,000  shares  (50  per  cent.) 
Twin  City  from  Shaw  for  NONG  just 
before  Fuel  Board  Certification;  page  37. 

13.  Summary  of  agreement  reached  between 
Shaw  and  Farris  re  control  Twin  City; 
pages  38-40. 

14.  Agreements  with  NONG  not  disclosed 
till  NONG  backed  Twin's  application 
for  certification  on  June  22,  1956;  page 
39,  line  31  to  page  40,  line  3. 

15.  Price  for  control,  $67,500,  for  20,000 
of  40,000  shares  of  Twin  issued— part  to 
Shaw  and  part  to  Twin;  pages  43-44. 

16.  Shaw,  in  effect,  received  1,000  shares 
NONG  for  1,000  Twin  in  trade  with 
Farris,  although  cheques  were  crossed; 
price  of  $2.50  for  NONG  shares  set  by 
Farris  —  Twin  City  shares  had  no  market 
value  —  no  idea  what  happened  to  shares 
of  Twin  City  (1,000);  sold  his  1,000 
NONG  for  $18,940  on  July  19,  1957. 
These  were  only  NONG  shares  he 
bought  prior  to  public  issue;  pages  46 
to  57  inclusive. 


17.  Shaw  Holdings  Limited— has  no  interest 
in  it— belongs  to  sons— only  interest  was 
to  have  shares  belonging  to  John 
Andrews  and  Harry  Black  included  in 
November,  1957  exchange  of  Twin 
shares  for  NONG;  pages  61-67  inclusive. 

18.  Harry  Black  a  Fort  William  auditor— 
not  a  municipal  official;  page  67,  line  21 
to  page  69,  line  15. 

19.  John  Andrews  a  Fort  William  whole- 
saler—not a  municipal  official;  page  69, 
line  33  to  page  70,  line  26. 

20.  November,  1956,  Farris  bought  200,000 
shares  Twin  at  15c;  100,000  for  Shaw, 
100,000  for  NONG;  page  71,  line  10  to 
page  75,  line  26. 

21.  Shaw  in  fact  purchased  the  100,000 
shares  Twin  for  Donald  Clark;  page  75, 
line  21  to  page  77,  line  21. 

22.  Donald  Clark,  timber  dealer  of  Port 
Arthur,  was  director  of  NONG,  later  a 
director  of  Twin,  took  physical  delivery 
of  the  100,000  shares  Twin;  page  77, 
line  20  to  page  81,  line  13. 

23.  Clark  did  not  use  shares  of  Twin  to 
influence  municipal  officials;  page  81, 
lines  14  to  29. 

24.  No  sales  of  Twin  City  to  municipal 
officials,  or  utilities  officials  with  which 
Twin  City  was  dealing;  page  81,  line  30 
to  page  82,  line  9. 

25.  Denys  any  pressure,  direct  or  indirect, 
brought  to  force  sale  of  control  of  Twin 
City  to  NONG;  page  87,  line  28  to  page 
91,  line  7. 

26.  Denies  gift  or  sale,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  shares  of  Twin  City  or  NONG  to 
provincial  cabinet  ministers,  members  of 
legislative  assembly,  members  of  parlia- 
ment, appointed  or  elected  municipal  or 
utilities  officials  or  industrial  companies 
with  whom  either  Twin  City  or  NONG 
negotiating  franchises,  Mr.  Justice  Lan- 
dreville  of  Sudbury,  Mayor  Fabbro,  Mr. 
Lough  of  Huntsville,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Bracebridge,  Mr.  Grant  of  Kapuskasing, 
Mr.  Dickson  Bay;  pages  96,  line  25  to 
page  98,  line  16. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  now  reviewed  the 
report  and  evidence  in  very  considerable 
detail.  This  has  been  a  very  complete  investi- 
gation by  Mr.  Gordon  Ford,  QC,  an  eminent 
independent  counsellor  engaged  in  private 
practice;  Mr.  Harry  Bray,  senior  counsel  of 
the  Ontario  securities  commission;  and  Mr. 
Wilfred  Chisholm,  the  senior  auditor  of  the 
Ontario  securities  commission. 

It  was  followed  by  a  number  of  charges 
which  came  before  the  court.  We  had  for  the 
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Crown,  as  I  say,  a  most  outstanding  counsel, 
and  he  and  his  assistants  had  access  to  all 
this  material  and  put  whatever  was  relevant 
out  of  it  before  the  court,  with  respect  to 
the  charges  laid. 

I  know  of  no  stone  left  unturned.  If  one 
can  believe  the  sworn  evidence  of  those  who 
know  the  story,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of 
doubt  that  it  is  complete.  I  think  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  House  should  get  on  with 
constructive  and  useful  business. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  whether  the  report  includes 
all  the  documents  that  were  evolved  during 
the  hearings,  and  will  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  them  and  ask  questions 
with  respect  to  them  at  a  later  date? 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  think 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  a  very  long  and 
involved  matter  difficult  to  follow,  and  I  think 
the  evidence  should  be  tabled  and  that  the 
exhibits  should  also  be  made  available.  Now 
how  should  that  be  done?  I  do  not  suppose 
the  exhibits  should  be  tabled,  but  I  think 
if  my  hon.  friend  would  do  that,  it  would 
be  quite  agreeable. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  in  the  schedules. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Schedule  1  is  there, 
which  is  the  trading  sheets  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  all  of  the  evidence.  Actually 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  supporting 
memoranda,  letters  and  so  forth,  which  the 
securities  commission  had  in  their  session, 
which  is  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  I  think 
would  be  just  put  in  and  left  in  court  in- 
definitely because  they  are  in  this  Parliament 
indefinitely,  and  I  suppose  at  some  time  the 
people  would  be  entitled  to  have  them  back, 
if  they  wanted  them  back. 

As  far  as  the  minute  books  of  the  company, 
and  the  company  records  of  that  sort,  are 
concerned,  they  were  allowed  to  go  back  in 
the  normal  course  so  that  business  would  not 
be  impeded  in  any  way,  the  hearing  having 
been  concluded. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  say  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  that  I  do  not  think  it  is 
that  sort  of  thing  diat  will  be  required.  My 
observation  was  basically  with  respect  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  an  involved  and  extensive 
explanation.  It  would  require  some  study 
before    making    any    intelligent   observations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Perhaps  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  could  put  on  the  order 
paper  any  questions  that  he  felt  he  wanted 
answered. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  might  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  difficulties  and  the 
involvements  of  this  matter,  that  perhaps  this 
report  could  be  placed  upon  the  order  paper 
as  an  order  of  business,  which  would  permit 
the  discussion  of  it  later  on,  just  as  we  have 
put,  for  instance,  the  report  of  the  labour 
committee  on  the  order  paper.  Let  us  put  this 
on  the  order  paper  and  then  the  matter  can  be 
discussed  later  on. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  maybe  the  hon.  Prime 

Minister  has  answered  the  questions  in  my 
mind.  That  means  that  conceivably  a  week 
or  10  days  or  two  weeks  from  now,  when  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  it,  it  might 
be  called  and  be  dealt  with  as  a  specific  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  if  there  are  any 
witnesses  apart  from  this  Mr.  McGraw,  of 
Vancouver,  subpoenaed  or  their  attendance 
requested,  who  did  not  show  up  or  refused 
to  come? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  get  a  note  on  that 
for  certain,  because  as  far  as  my  memory  is 
concerned  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  who 
was  asked  to  attend  refused.  But,  oh  yes, 
Messrs.  Mortimer  and  Pollock,  the  bank  repre- 
sentatives who  had  carried  the  Mortimer  and 
Pollock  account,  were  asked  to  attend  from 
Calgary  and  they  did  not  see  fit  to  attend. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  I  just  have 
one  question  and  it  goes  back  to  last  session 
when  this  matter  broke  in  the  House.  I 
remember  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  saying  that  he  was  going  to  move  for- 
ward with  a  number  of  investigations,  and 
that  he  was  going  to  initiate  an  investigation 
of  his  own.  He  was  going  to  ask  the  securi- 
ties commission  to  have  an  investigation,  and 
also  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts). 
My  question  is  this:  Would  more  material 
emanate  from  these  other  investigations,  or  is 
it  all  on  the  table  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  answer  that,  Mr. 
Speaker?  I  may  say  diat  it  is  on  the  table  now. 
What  happened  was  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  went  ahead  with  his  investigation, 
which  I  think  the  hon.  members  will  agree 
has  certainly  been  meticulous,  as  we  can  see 
from  what  has  been  given  here  this  afternoon. 

I  stated  at  the  time  that  I  would  conduct 
an  investigation  of  my  own.  I  did  that.  Any- 
thing I  would  have  to  say  would  be  in  what 
was  tabled  here  when  I  spoke  on  the  Throne 
debate  a  week  or  so  ago. 
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One  of  the  things  that  very  greatly  con- 
cerned me  was  this.  The  first  I  knew  about 
this  matter,  as  it  now  comes  before  us,  was 
on  the  morning  of  May  3,  1958,  when  I  was 
in  Cochrane  North  fighting  a  very  righteous 
cause,  or  so  I  thought,  and  apparently  the 
people  thought  that  in  any  event.  But  I 
wondered,  at  the  time,  on  what  appeared  to 
me  to  have  very  serious  implications,  about 
the  fact  that  there  may  have  been  certain 
transfers  from  the  treasury  of  the  company, 
you  understand,  to  hon.  members  here  and, 
perhaps,  municipal  people. 

I  had  no  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  this. 

It  was  not  until  afterwards  that  it  became 
apparent  to  me  that  this  matter,  as  far  as  hon. 
members  of  this  House  were  concerned,  arose 
from  a  personal  relationship  with  the  indivi- 
dual Mr.  Kelly  who  is  named  there.  That 
was  the  matter  which  I  looked  into  and 
which  I  was  very  much  concerned  with. 
Shortly  after  that  I  looked  at  that  report  or 
the  examination. 

I  never  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
securities  examiners,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Bray 
and  Mr.  Chisholm.  I  never  discussed  the 
matter  with  one  of  them  at  any  time  during 
the  examination.  I  only  mentioned  those 
gentlemen  here  on  the  day  that  I  spoke  last 
Monday,  when  I  used  some  of  Mr.  Kelly's 
evidence  to  show  what  was  said.  I  did  not 
want  to  take  something  out  of  context  because, 
frankly,  I  have  not  read  all  of  this,  and  I 
have  not  read  it  today.  About  all  1  have  read 
is  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Kelly,  and  I  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  I  was  not  taking  something 
out  of  context  that  was  possibly  unfair.  Now, 
that  is  about  the  situation.  That  is  the  nature 
and  extent  of  anything  that  I  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  either  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  or  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

The  first  one  is  a  very  small  one,  but  it 
intrigues  me  somewhat. 

I  had  thought  that  when  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  made  his  release,  or  report,  however 
we  wish  to  describe  it,  dated  July  4,  it  was 
on  the  basis  of  this  report  from  the  3 
investigators.  What  is  the  explanation  for 
the  fact  that  this  is  dated  August  29,  two 
months  later? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  was  an  interim 
report  given  to  me  at  that  time,  and  then  the 
final  report.  The  investigators  were  not 
ready,  and  I  was  anxious  to  get  a  report  and 
bring  the  matter  to  a  finaUty,  and  there  were 
one  or  two  things  that  they  wished  to  work 
out. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Another  question  I  wanted 
to  address  to  either  the  hon.  Minister  or  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  this: 

Does  not  the  statement  of  Mr.  Kelly  last 
Friday  throw  or  suggest  a  somewhat  different 
approach  to  this  whole  thing?  This  report 
has  reference  only  to  events  up  to  last  summer, 
and  it  has  reference  exclusively  to  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas,  whereas  Mr.  Kelly's 
statement  of  last  Friday  suggests,  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Stars  version,  that  others  were 
involved  in  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas.  In 
the  Globe  and  Mail's  account,  it  was  inferred 
that  more  persons  may  be  involved  in  other 
gas  distribution  companies. 

In  either  case,  all  gas  distribution  companies 
were  encompassed  by  the  directive  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  Does  the  government  propose 
to  find  out  exactly  what  Mr.  Kelly  meant  by 
that  statement? 

I  ask  because  it  is  in  contradiction  to  what 
we  have  here.  If  I  may  quote  the  most  apt 
comment  on  it,  contained  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  editorial,  either  Mr.  Kelly  said  too  little 
last  summer  during  the  investigation,  or  too 
much  now,  one  or  the  other. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  A  combination  of  both. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  it  is,  plus 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  Mr.  Kelly's  com- 
ments, as  somewhat  revised  in  the  Globe  and 
Mail  news  story,  were  with  reference  to  other 
distribution  companies— since  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  directive  covered  other  distribution 
companies— what  does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
propose  to  do  to  find  out  about  possible 
stockholdings  in  those? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  directives  did  cover 
all  companies  that  were  distributing  gas. 

My  first  directive  involved  Trans-Canada 
Pipe  Lines;  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  public 
issue,  or  approximately  at  that  time,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  it  was  very  thoroughly  obvious 
that  such  should  not  be  purchased  by  any 
hon.  cabinet  Minister. 

At  that  time,  bond  dealers  or  investment 
dealers  and  banks  through  their  various 
securities  sales  offices  were  sending  out  infor- 
mation relative  to  this,  with  tlie  purpose  of 
selling  those  securities,  and  that  was  the  thing 
that  attracted  my  attention  to  it,  when  it 
became  evident  that  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines 
Limited  financing  was  a  matter  of  some 
conjecture. 

Later  on,  I  think.  Northern  Ontario  National 
Gas  was  the  first  company  to  make  a 
public  issue.  Twin  City  might  have  been 
contemporary  with  that,  but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that,  with  Northern  Ontario,  it  was 
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some  time  in  the  latter  part  of  May  or  Jmie 
of  1957. 

On  March  10,  11  and  12,  1958,  what 
attracted  me  to  this  question  was  the 
possibility  of  hon.  Ministers  of  the  cabinet 
putting  themselves  in  a  very  embarrassing 
position  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  they  held 
stock  in  those  concerns. 

This  has  all  arisen  from  a  matter  that  was 
entirely  uncontemplated,  as  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  My  thoughts,  when  I  issued  that 
directive  and  that  advice  in  the  late  spring  of 
1957,  about  the  time  of  the  issue  of  this 
Northern  Ontario  Gas  Company- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Three  or  four  months 
before  that,  because  the  hon.  member  for 
Fort  William  (Mr.  Mapledoram)  in  his  letter 
of  explanation,  said  the  reason  why  he  had 
not  noticed  it,  and  got  the  importance  of  it, 
was  the  fact  that  he  was  out  electioneering. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Apart  from  that,  at  that 
time  I  was  directing  my  advice  in  relation 
to,  for  instance.  Consumers'  Gas.  It  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  best  stocks  in  this 
province,  it  runs  back  100  years,  it  is  held 
in  the  investment  portfolios  of  very  many 
people.  Union  Gas  is  another,  and  in  relation 
to  that  I  do  not  know  whether  Union  Gas 
has  any  listing  on  the  market  at  all. 

At  that  time,  I  made  it  plain  to  the  hon. 
Ministers  of  the  cabinet— I  cannot  say  that 
I  did  it  personally,  but  it  was  done  in  any 
event  by  means  of  word  of  mouth  and  thus 
communicating  that  to  them— I  am  satisfied 
that  they  disposed  of  that.  That  is  true  of 
the  two  former  hon.  Ministers;  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Fort  William  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Griesinger)  dis- 
posed of  their  interests,  at  that  time,  in 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas,  as  I  under- 
stand it. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  reason  at 
all,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for  any  investigation 
of  anything  else  other  than  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas. 

Actually  speaking,  I  would  take  it  that  if 
any  hon.  member  of  council  held  stock  in, 
say  Consumers'  Gas  for  instance,  there  is 
no  market  play  in  Consumers'  Gas  that  I 
know  of.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  in 
Union  Gas,  but  it  is  a  very  well-known  invest- 
ment stock.  It  is  held  by  people  far  and  wide 
as  an  investment.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
market  play  in  that,  so  I  would  have  no 
idea  of  making  any  investigation  into  that 
concern  at  all. 

That,  I  think,  answers  my  hon.  friend's 
question. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Then  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  does  not  propose  to  resolve  the  con- 
tradiction in  Mr.  Kelly's  statement  last  Friday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  do  not  know,  I 
must  say  this,  that  if  we  took  tlie  contradic- 
tions in  Mr.  Kelly's  statements  from  various 
times,  going  back  over  a  considerable  period, 
and  if  we  read  his  own  evidence  which  I  read 
yesterday,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  have  more  important  business  to  do  than 
to  try  to  resolve  discrepancies  in  what  he 
said,  I  would  not  attempt  to  do  it.  That  is 
all  I  would  say. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  it  occur  to  my  hon.  friend 
that,  when  he  was  giving  his  hon.  cabinet 
Ministers  advice,  that  we  ordinary  common 
hon.  members  might  have  profited  by  similar 
advice,  if  he  had  seen  fit  to  give  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  I  would  say  this— of 
course,  hindsight  is  always  better  than  fore- 
sight—that such  a  thing  did  not  occur  to  me. 
But  the  hon.  member  must  remember  that 
we  are  looking  at  something  in  the  light  of 
today.  I  had  no  knowledge  of  this  business. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  reading  only  what  Mr.  Kelly  is  reported 
to  have  said.  I  learned  a  lot  of  things  today, 
in  listening  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General, 
that  I  did  not  know  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  want  to  pursue 
this  now,  because  we  will  have  time  later. 
But  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
if  what  Mr.  Kelly  said  last  Friday  is  correct, 
then  he  perjured  himself,  in  fact  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  imphed  it  in  his  own 
statement. 

I  can  think  of  many  other  circumstances 
where,  if  many  other  people  I  can  think  of 
were  suspected  of  perjury,  this  government 
would  move  and  move  very  quickly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend— 
of  course,  mark  you,  this  is  a  delicate  matter 
to  discuss— what  possible  opportunity  would 
we  have  of  obtaining  a  conviction  of  perjury 
as  against  a  sworn  statement  in  contradiction 
with  a  statement  given  to  a  newspaper,  and 
which  a  person  who  is  alleged  to  have  told 
an  untruth  would  say  "I  was  misreported"? 
Now  what  chance  would  we  ever  have  to  do 
that? 

I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  these 
things  can  be  carried  to  a  situation  that  is        ^ 
absurd.  ^ 

I  felt  that  it  was  required  that  there 
should  be  a  meticulous  examination  into  this 
matter  to  see  what  were  the  circumstances 
of  any  members  of  the  House  or  any  munici- 
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pal  people  obtaining  stock,  I  think  that  was 
one  of  the  first  things,  and  also,  to  find  out 
if  this  company  had  indiscriminately  spread 
stock  over  this  province. 

I  would  look  at  it,  and  I  think  the  mem- 
bers of  this  House  would  look  at  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  seriousness  if  for  instance,  this 
company  were  distributing  stock  at  bargain 
prices  from  its  treasury  to  municipal  repre- 
sentatives in  this  province,  and  to  members 
of  the  Legislature  or  to  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. If  that  were  done  of  course,  the 
question  would  be  for  what  purpose  would 
they  do  that,  other  than  to  expect  something 
in  retiurn. 

It  was  with  a  very  great  deal  of  relief 
that  I  found  that  such  was  not  the  case  and 
I  think  that  is  plain  from  the  investigation 
which  has  taken  place,  that  such  was  not 
the  case. 

It  would  be  a  very  much  different  thing 
from  something  that  I  described  in  the  press 
release  and  the  letter  that  I  filed  from  Mr. 
Mapledoram  and  to  Mr.  Griesinger,  that  this 


was    an    indiscretion    that    arose    through    a 
friendship. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  sir, 
between  the  two  things  and  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  things  that  I  personally  wanted 
to  see  entirely  cleared  up.  I  did  not  want 
to  see  any  smudge  on  the  honour  of  an 
elected  representative  of  this  province  and 
I  sincerely  hope  that  this  investigation 
which  is  meticulous,  has  done  just  that  thing, 
I  hope  that  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  in  view  of  the  long  explanation  which 
has  been  given  here,  that  it  is  better  that  this 
House  should  now  adjourn  without  ever 
having  reached  the  orders  of  the  day,  that  it 
should  now  adjourn  and  meet  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  2  of  the  clock,  when  the  Throne 
debate  will  be  resumed. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.45  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  galleries  this 
afternoon  pupils  from  West  Grace  Public 
School,  Port  Credit;  and  from  Annette  School 
of  the  city  of  Toronto.  These  pupils  are  here 
to  view  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  and 
we  extend  to  them  a  very  warm  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  TECK 

Mr.  R.  Herbert  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Teck." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  WINDSOR 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Windsor." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

1.  82nd  annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  and  Experimental  Farms  for 
the  year  ending  March  31,  1958. 

2.  Report  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1958. 

3.  Report  of  the  co-operative  loan  board  of 
Ontario  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1958. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  confidence  and  gratitude 
in  this  Legislature  that  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  sincerest  congratulations  and  every  Success 


to  the  hon.  members  who  have  assumed  a 
greater  responsibility  as  hon.  cabinet  Ministers 
during  the  past  year.  We  in  northwestern 
Ontario  were  pleased  with  the  appointment 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr. 
Wardrope),  my  colleague,  as  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions.  This  gives  to  our  people 
a  feeling  of  being  close  to  the  affairs  of 
Ontario,  in  spite  of  the  great  distance.  Make 
no  mistake,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  has  never  allowed  the  northwest  to  be 
forgotten. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  made 
the  statement  that  pictures  could  not  be 
shown  in  this  House,  it  rather  interested  me 
in  this  way,  that  if  I  could  have  a  map  of 
northwestern  Ontario  here  today,  it  would 
explain  in  better  detail  than  I  can  verbally 
what  we  have  and  what  I  am  going  to  say  this 
afternoon. 

After  reading  the  contents  of  the  Throne 
address,  I  may  say  it  brings  very  forcibly  to 
us  the  tremendous  development  that  is  con- 
tinuing under  the  Frost  administration— which 
signifies  good  government.  I  must  commend 
the  hon.  mover  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  hon. 
seconder  (Mr.  Brunelle)  of  the  motion  of 
thanks  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
on  the  able  manner  in  which  these  hon. 
members  dealt  with  the  matters  that  are  so 
important  to  the  future  development  of  this 
interesting  province  of  Ontario  under  the 
present  administration. 

It  was  significant,  and  very  encouraging,  to 
have  the  subject  of  the  causeway  across 
Rainy  Lake,  part  of  highway  No.  120, 
Rainy  River  —  Baudette,  Minnesota  —  Interna- 
tional Bridge,  and  the  Fort  Frances  Bridge, 
incorporated  in  the  Throne  address  and  also 
that  of  the  hon.  mover  of  thanks  in  reply. 

I  feel  that  it  is  my  duty  to  give  a  progress 
report  on  these  major  undertakings  within 
the  province,  as  most  of  the  hon.  members 
are  not  close  to  the  scene  of  work.  During 
the  year,  the  programme  has  taken  on  a 
greater  importance  and  justification  for  the 
spending  of  the  province's  tax  money.  Today 
we  are  discussing  the  coming  event  when 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth,  will  ofiBciate 
at  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

The  Lakehead  port  plan  has  now  been 
approved,   whereby   it   will   be   possible   for 
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ocean-going  vessels  to  have  proper  port  facil- 
ities there.  This  has  given  some  concern  up 
to  now  on  account  of  the  $100  million  port 
development  being  promoted  at  Duluth,  Min- 
nesota, by  an  international  group. 

It  was  in  the  press  that  a  4-lane  highway 
would  be  built  directly  from  Duluth,  Minne- 
sota, to  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  At  the  present 
time  we  have  only  one  highway  joining 
eastern  and  western  Canada,  No.  17,  between 
the  Lakehead  cities  and  the  Manitoba  boun- 
dary; this  is  now  being  built  to  trans-Canada 
standard. 

Now  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  hon. 
members  that  the  alternate  route,  highway 
No.  120,  from  the  Lakehead  cities  to 
Aitkokan,  is  now  completed,  paved,  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  provincial  highway  system.  The 
connecting  link  is  now  being  surveyed,  10 
miles  being  cleared  west  of  Atikokan;  3  con- 
tracts are  under  way;  they  are  building  the 
causeway  across  Rainy  Lake,  which  connects 
with  highway  No.  71,  and  this  has  been 
paved  all  the  way  to  the  town  of  Rainy  River 
for  the  first  time  in  45  years. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  the  build- 
ing of  the  International  Bridge  between  the 
town  of  Rainy  River  and  Baudette,  Minne- 
sota. The  bridge  proper  is  being  financed  by 
Baudette  village,  guaranteed  by  the  Home 
and  Housing  Finance  Corporation  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  citizens  of  both  sides  of  the 
international  boundary  have  raised  10  per 
cent,  of  the  cost,  approximately  $1,130  milHon 
as  per  arrangement,  in  order  that  the  balance 
would  be  guaranteed  by  the  issuing  of 
revenue-bearing  bonds. 

This,  I  would  say,  shows  the  confidence 
the  citizens  of  the  border  area  have  in  the 
undertaking  of  such  a  large  investment. 

The  approach  to  the  bridge  will  be  built 
by  the  province  of  Ontario,  as  assured  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  several  years  ago.  The 
bridge  connects  with  highway  No.  11  skirt- 
ing the  south  end  of  Lake  of  the  Woods  for 
40  miles,  and  joining  highway  No.  12  at  the 
Manitoba  boundary,  and  on  to  Winnipeg. 

This  route  will  be  the  shortest  highway 
between  the  Lakehead  cities  and  Manitoba, 
and  as  well  will  provide  an  alternate  highway 
between  eastern  and  western  Canada.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  Cass)  that  highway  No.  11  which 
begins  at  Toronto  then  by  way  of  North  Bay, 
Cochrane,  Kapuskasing,  Nipigon,  should  be 
continued  on  through  the  Lakehead  cities, 
Atikokan,  Fort  Frances,  Rainy  River,  to  join 
highway  No.  11  which  skirts  around  the  lower 
end  of  Lake  of  the  Woods.  This  would  give 
the  province  of  Ontario  another  highway  with 


one  number  similar  to  trans-Canada  highway 
No.  17.  By  incorporating  all  the  present  high- 
way numbers  under  one,  it  creates  less  con- 
fusion to  the  motoring  public  when  travelling 
across  the  province  of  Ontario.  This  sugges- 
tion could  very  well  be  taken  under  study  as  I 
feel  it  has  some  merit  and  would  meet  with 
public  acceptance. 

Even  with  highway  No.  11  terminating  in 
Toronto  or  at  the  city  of  Toronto  it  could  as 
well  be  extended  and  take  over  some  other 
highway  terminating  at  the  most  easterly  part 
of  this  province.  In  doing  it  that  way,  why 
we  would  have  two  highways  across  Ontario 
designated  with  one  number.  I  feel  today 
that  the  travelling  pubHc  become  confused 
when  travelling  any  great  distance  if  they  have 
to  deal  with  different  numbered  highways. 

Now  it  is  just  a  suggestion  that  I  have  put 
out  because  this  alternate  route  that  I  sug- 
gested today,  which  is  very  important  and 
which  we  have  heard  a  lot  about  in  this  House 
from  time  to  time,  has  a  great  meaning  in  the 
future. 

Upon  completion  of  highway  No.  120,  in 
conjunction  with  the  trans-Canada  highway, 
we  have  no  fear  as  to  it  not  being  competitive 
with  the  proposed  highway  from  Duluth  to 
Winnipeg.  We  must  bear  in  mind  there 
will  be  an  18  to  24  hour  difference  in  landing 
time  between  the  Lakehead  cities  and  Duluth. 
This,  combined  with  a  direct  haul  by  our 
highways  to  western  Canada,  should  be  an 
inducement  to  use  the  deep-sea  port  terminal 
at  the  Lakehead  cities. 

Might  I  point  out  to  hon.  members  that, 
in  those  states  that  border  on  the  Mississippi 
River— within  a  radius  of  10  miles  east  and 
west  of  it— there  is  a  population  of  approxi- 
mately 50  miUion  people,  a  potential  wealth 
there  of  groups  of  people  who  would  want  to 
come  and  spend  a  holiday  or  their  summer 
vacation  in  that  part  of  Ontario.  We  need 
their  money,  the  economics  of  that  part  com- 
bined with  the  natural  resources  that  we  have. 

There  is  another  reason  to  justify  the 
present  road  building  plan  for  northwestern 
Ontario.  The  United  States  is  now  building  the 
Great  River  road,  a  4-lane  highway,  follow- 
ing the  Mississippi  River,  beginning  at  New 
Orleans  and  ending  at  the  Canadian  border, 
the  present  terminal  as  designated  at  the 
junction  of  highway  No.  70  and  the  trans- 
Canada  highway.  When  this  4-lane  highway 
reaches  the  border,  we  should  be  prepared  to 
take  care  of  the  additional  tourist  trade  that 
will  be  coming  to  northwestern  Ontario. 

During  the  past  number  of  years  The 
Department    of    Travel    and   Publicity    have 
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been  advertising  in  the  American  magazines, 
newspapers,  and  radio,  inviting  our  American 
friends  to  visit  Ontario. 

As  reported,  with  the  development  of  a 
deep-sea  port  terminal  at  Duluth,  a  through 
highway  was  to  be  built  to  Winnipeg.  Hon. 
members  have  only  to  look  at  a  map  to  under- 
stand how  it  will  aflFect  our  own  highways  in 
northwestern  Ontario,  with  the  building  of 
highway  No.  120  from  the  Lakehead  cities  to 
the  Manitoba  boundary,  which  vsdll  be  the 
alternate  route  to  the  trans-Canada  highway. 

Roughly  figuring,  there  will  only  be  a 
difference  of  approximately  28  miles  more 
than  the  present  highway  between  Duluth  to 
the  Manitoba  boundary.  This  should  not 
give  any  reason  for  us  to  lose  the  traffic  to 
western  Canada  by  way  of  the  southern  part. 
Hon.  members  must  bear  in  mind  that  there 
is  a  time  element  involved  of  approximately 
18  to  24  hours,  between  the  time  when  a 
boat  lands  at  the  Lakehead  cities  and  at 
Duluth.  In  other  words,  cargoes  unloaded  at 
the  Lakehead  cities'  ports  should  have  reached 
the  Saskatchewan  boundary  before  the  cargo 
has  been  unloaded  at  the  southern  port. 

Therefore,  we  should  move  forward  with 
the  present  road  building  plan  to  give  pro- 
tection to  the  trade  and  commerce  that  will 
be  created  by  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  route  to  the  Lakehead  cities'  deep- 
sea  port  terminal. 

It  is  paying  off,  but  there  are  times  when 
our  guests  have  to  line  up  for  a  mile  and 
wait  to  enter  Ontario  at  the  Fort  Frances 
port  of  entry.  This  is  another  good  reason 
for  the  proposed  Fort  Frances  skyway  bridge 
to  give  easy  access  into  northwestern  Ontario. 

I  might  say  at  this  point  it  is  similar  to 
the  hub  of  a  wheel,  all  roads  converging  at 
that  one  point  and  going  out  from  that  one 
point.  Three  main  highways  on  the  United 
States  side  come  to  the  hub,  and  in  turn 
they  will  spread  out  from  there  going  north, 
east  and  west.  I  would  suggest  that  there 
could  be  another  north  and  south  road,  and 
that  will  take  place  in  time. 

It  is  important  that  the  highway  road 
building  plans  continue,  so  tliat  they  can 
keep  apace  with  the  expansion  of  the  tourist, 
mining,  and  forest  resources  industries  and  the 
general  welfare  of  all  northwestern  Ontario. 

Only  two  weeks  ago,  when  visiting  in  the 
Red  Lake  gold  mining  area,  I  found  there 
was  a  definite  note  of  optimism  as  one  stood 
on  the  hill  behind  the  inn  during  the  evening, 
with  the  lights  in  the  distance  of  the  different 
mining  communities  giving  the  impression 
of  a  bright  outlet  to  a  thriving  development 


where  people  have  their  homes,  churches  and 
community  activities. 

Then,  we  visited  that  world-known  iron 
ore  industry  at  Steep  Rock  Lake,  producing 
the  largest  tonnage  of  iron  ore  in  Ontario. 
At  present  there  are  two  producing  mines. 
Steep  Rock  Iron  Ore  Mines  have  put  their 
mine  on  a  5-day  week  from  a  4-day  week. 

I  might  say  that  the  latest  information  is 
that  their  production  for  this  coming  year 
will  be  doubled,  and  within  a  matter  of  6 
weeks  another  200  or  300  hundred  men  will 
be  added  to  their  staff.  This  gives  encourage- 
ment to  a  rising  production  schedule. 

As  I  have  informed  hon.  members  before, 
another  large  producer  will  go  into  produc- 
tion in  1960,  and  there  has  been  no  let-up 
in  their  plan.  The  employment  situation  in 
that  mine  has  increased  from  year  to  year. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
have  had  to  enlarge  the  facilities  to  the 
entrance  of  Quetico  provincial  park  on 
account  of  the  ever  increasing  demands  of 
the  travelling  public.  On  different  occasions 
last  summer,  especially  at  week-ends,  the 
present  park  facilities  were  unable  to  accom- 
modate the  traffic  that  converged  at  that 
point,  so  that  justifies  further  expansion  there. 

The  Lake  of  the  Woods  provincial  park, 
which  is  the  most  westerly  park  in  Ontario, 
is  being  made  available  by  a  programme  of 
improvements  to  take  care  of  the  motoring 
public. 

I  would  like  to  bring  one  other  proposed 
advancement— if  hon.  members  want  to  call  it 
that— which  is  now  being  investigated  by  the 
industry  of  our  area.  When  I  say  "tliat  area," 
I  take  in  all  northwestern  Ontario.  And  that 
advancement  is  what  they  call  Quetico  moim- 
tains  and  training  centre. 

It  is  based  upon  the  same  plan,  and  we 
hope  it  will  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the 
Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Now  all  hon. 
members  have  heard  of  the  institution  which 
is  conducted  at  Banff,  Alberta,  every  summer. 
It  is  known  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the 
other,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
a  great  drawing  card.  Our  industry  has  spon- 
sored this  proposal  in  co-operation  with  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  which  has 
leased  a  building,  a  former  air  base  site,  on 
Eagle  Lake  and  has  given  encouragement. 
Also,  I  might  say,  I  understand  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  has  made  an  advance  to 
them  to  help  them  on. 

Of  course,  by  doing  this  it  gives  encourage- 
ment to  those  people  to  go  ahead  with  the 
programme  that  can  mean  something  to  the 
central  part  of  Canada  which  happens  to  be  at 
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the  western  part  of  this  province,  and  in  time 
it  can  serve  a  useful  purpose,  such  as  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  Banff  School  of  Fine  Arts. 
I  am  sure  this  government,  as  it  is  doing 
today,  will  continue  lending  its  support,  and 
giving  encouragement  to  this  programme  and 
industry,  and  the  people  of  that  area  will  do 
their  share  of  the  work. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  is  in  full 
production  with  a  favourable  outlook  based 
upon  continuing  demand  for  newsprint.  The 
farming  area  of  the  most  westerly  part  of 
Ontario  is  having  the  encouragement  of 
promised  increased  farming  returns  by  the 
continued  expansion  that  lies  ahead  for  the 
northwest. 

Of  course,  the  road  building  plans  that  are 
taking  place  today  make  it  possible  for  that 
farming  area  to  look  forward  with  confidence. 

We  were  extremely  pleased  to  have  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  visit  northwestern 
Ontario  to  see  for  himself  the  reason  and  the 
need  for  the  road  building  plans  that  are  so 
necessary  for  the  continued  growth.  I  am 
sure  he  found  a  vision  that  gave  encourage- 
ment to  continue  his  department's  present 
plans  of  moving  forward  with  the  same 
enthusiasm  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
and  continues  to  have,  the  vision  and  develop- 
ment and  expansion  that  can  take  place  in 
all  parts  of  Ontario. 

Moosonee  is  another  challenge,  all  intended 
to  create  employment  for  the  people  of  the 
province,  to  give  security  to  our  way  of  life. 

During  the  past  few  days,  an  interesting 
report  was  given  in  the  House  on  the  history 
of  the  Ontario  Hydro  Commission  by  the  hon. 
Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Macaulay) 
who  is  also  vice-chairman  of  the  Hydro 
Commission. 

While  speaking  with  a  former  hon.  member 
of  this  House  who  is  still  living,  I  was  advised 
that,  at  one  time.  Sir  Adam  Beck  proposed 
the  electrification  of  the  railways  in  Ontario. 
This  House,  I  believe,  turned  that  down. 
But  when  we  think  of  that,  it  could  have 
been  possible  and  yet  it  would  have  had 
some  effect  on  the  railway  systems  of  Ontario, 
and  all  of  Canada. 

Last  September,  with  other  hon,  members 
of  this  House,  I  was  privileged  to  be  at  the 
official  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  hydro 
project,  at  which  time  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  Ontario  and  the  governor  of  the  state 
of  New  York  officiated.  This  development, 
huge  as  it  is,  is  creating  electrical  energy 
that  will  give  added  development  to  the  most 
easterly  part  of  Ontario. 


At  the  same  time  I  was  most  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  Ontario  Hydro  has  com- 
pleted a  similar  project  in  the  most  westerly 
part  of  the  province— a  distance  of  some 
1,500  miles  between  both— and  it  is  of  equal 
importance  to  the  development  of  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

It  was  during  a  visit  to  the  Rainy  River 
district  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Duncan,  chairman  of  the 
Hydro  Commission,  who  was  having  a  look 
at  what  Hydro  was  doing  for  northwestern 
Ontario,  that  he  intimated  that  I  should  visit 
the  Whitedog  Falls  project  on  the  Winnipeg 
River  and  the  Caribou  Falls  project  on  the 
English  River.  These  two  developments  have 
been  built  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $50 
million,  producing  183,000  hp.  This  electrical 
energy  is  being  distributed  to  all  parts  of 
northwestern  Ontario,  over  a  110,000-voIt 
transmission  line  system.  This  system  takes 
care,  I  would  say,  of  every  community  from 
Marathon  to  the  Manitoba  boundary;  it  is 
a  large  and  extensive  undertaking  over  a 
sparsely  settled  area. 

May  I,  at  this  time,  mention  some  interest- 
ing facts  as  to  operation:  Last  winter  there 
were  employed  some  2,100  men.  Now  that 
the  plants  are  completed  and  in  operation, 
they  will  be  operated  by  remote  control, 
with  an  inspector  visiting  the  plants  only  once 
a  month.  Should  anyone  enter  the  building  it 
will  show  on  a  screen,  and  the  attendant 
will  advise  the  intruder  to  turn  about  and 
leave.  Should  anyone  be  fishing  from  a  boat 
above  the  intakes,  a  loudspeaker  will  advise 
him  to  move  from  the  danger  zone:  then 
for  a  given  time  the  water  raceways  will  be 
opened  so  far  in  order  to  give  anyone  fishing 
in  the  vicinity  an  opportunity  to  leave  the 
danger  zone   area. 

Interesting  as  this  is,  I  am  sure  that  with 
the  electrical  energy  flowing  to  all  parts  of 
northwestern  Ontario,  it  will  give  employment 
to  a  greater  number  than  were  employed  in 
the  building  of  the  two  Hydro  projects. 
Ontario  moves  ahead  "electrically"  from  one 
end  of  the  province  to  the  other. 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  once  again 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  speak  on  the 
Throne  debate.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was 
just  looking  at  the  calendar  on  the  table  v/here 
the  Clerk  is  sitting,  and  I  see  Friday,  Febru- 
ary 13,  and  it  reminds  me  that  it  was  exactly 
3  years  ago  today  that  I  gave  my  first  speech 
in  the  legislative  assembly. 

Time  certainly  does  fly  by  and,  of  course,  it 
is  quite  within  the  realm  of  possibility, 
inasmuch  as  an  election  is  forthcoming,  that 
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this  could  be  my  last  speech  on  the  Throne 
debate. 

However,  for  those  hon.  members  on  the 
other  side,  who  have  that  keen  desire,  may 
I  tell  them  that  I  intend  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  see  that,  if  Providence  is  will- 
ing, I  return  another  year  to  speak,  not  this 
time  from  the  side  of  the  Opposition,  but  from 
the  government  benches. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  South 
(Mr.  Dunbar)  should  not  say  too  much. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  I  like  to  see  a  fellow  with 
courage. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Firstly,  like  other  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  haye  spoken  on  this 
debate,  I  would  like  to  pay  my  compliments 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  among  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
that  the  Speaker  and  I  have  several  things  in 
common— even  although  we  are  opposed 
politically.  I  know  that  he  is  completely 
impartial,  for  which  I  wish  to  congratulate 
him. 

But  nevertheless,  Mr.  Speaker,  besides 
being  very  good  Anglicans  together,  we  have 
something  that  draws  us  a  little  closer.  I 
know  of  nothing  that  draws  men  closer 
together  than  the  act  of  serving  in  service 
overseas  together.  I  had  the  very  distinct 
honour  of  having  our  Speaker  as  my  padre 
in  one  of  Canada's  finest  regiments,  the 
Fourth  Canadian  Anti-tank  Regiment,  and  I 
am  grateful. 

Might  I  say  that  over  there  he  was  just  the 
type  of  man  that  he  is  here— a  very  good  one. 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  compliments  to  those 
hon.  Ministers  of  the  government  benches 
who  have  been  promoted  during  the  past  few 
months.  During  the  past  3  years— I  said  I 
gave  my  first  speech  3  years  ago— I  have 
grown  to  know  most  of  them  and  certainly  I 
have  grown  to  be  very  fond  of  most  of  them 
personally.  It  is  true  that  we  have  to  differ 
because  in  this  democratic  way  of  living,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  have  governments  and 
it  is  necessary  that  we  have  Oppositions. 

I  see,  for  example,  there  the  new  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Transport  ( Mr.  Yaremko ) ,  I  wish  him 
well  in  his  new  duties.  He  has  always  been 
one  of  my  favourites,  and  is  very  capable, 
even  though  he  does  drag  out  his  subject 
sometimes  to  some  greater  length  than  I 
would  like  to  hear. 

To  the  new  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  who  came  into  the  House  at  the 
same  time  that  I  did,  I  might  say  I  was 
very  interested  in  his  speech  the  other  day. 
He  is  a  very  fine  hon.  gentleman— most  hon. 


Ministers  are  fine  fellows  and  it  is  too  bad 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  a  real 
good  slap  at  them  during  the  next  few 
months! 

Mr.  Murdoch:  It  sounds  like  the  hon. 
member's  swan  song. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Who  was  it  said  that?  The 
hon.  member  for  Essex  South  ( Mr.  Murdoch ) 
has  been  hanging  around  here  for  15  years- 
he  has  not  gone  anywhere  since. 

Mr,  Kerr  ( Dovercourt ) :  The  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  has  stepped  back  one. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  was  telling  hon.  members 
that  the  Speaker  was  my  padre  overseas. 
We  have  another  padre  who  is  not  quite  so 
popular  so  far  as  I  am  concerned— that  is 
Padre  "Thingmadogger"  down  here! 

I  would  like  to  pay  my  respects  to  an  hon. 
gentleman  from  Wellington-Dufferin  (Mr. 
Root)  who  has  been  promoted.  When  I  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  new  position  he  said: 
"Well,  it  is  an  honour  to  our  part  of  the 
country."  I  do  feel  that  that  is  what  he 
had  in  mind,  and  that  is  what  he  really 
meant. 

To  all  of  the  new  hon.  Ministers  and  old 
hon.  Ministers,  to  the  hon.  commissioners, 
so  very,  very  many  of  them,  I  wish  them  the 
best,  and  I  hope  that  when  they  return  to 
private  life  in  the  near  future,  they  will  be 
able  to  make  a  decent  living. 

I  have  purposely  left  out  the  last  new  hon. 
Minister  because  he  is  a  man  for  whose 
ability  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect,  and 
I  must  say  that  I  enjoyed  his  speech  very 
much  the  other  day  even  though  there  are 
people  who  did  not.  Of  course,  I  refer  to 
the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr. 
Macaulay).  When  he  was  talking  about  the 
traditions  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  saying 
what  a  great  tradition  the  new  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  had— I 
do  not  think  we  would  be  remiss  to  remember 
that  he  too  has  traditions  to  remember;  his 
father  was  a  member  of  the  House.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  was  quite  as  noisy  as 
his  son  is  at  times,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
he  may  have  been  noisier.  But  I  feel  that 
time  perhaps  makes  all  of  us  a  little  quieter 
than  we  are  when  we  first  start. 

However,  today,  after  telling  hon.  members 
what  I  think  of  them  personally,  and  really 
I  assured  my  padre  down  here  that  I  do  not 
feel  as  ill  of  him  as  I  really  said— he  is  not  a 
bad  old  fellow  either. 

Mr.  Kerr:  I  wonder  where  it  came  from? 
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Ml".  Whicher:  Well  I  told  him  he  is  not  a 
bad  old  fellow— I  did  not  say  he  is  a  good 
fellow  either! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That's  the  Christian  spiriti 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  I  must  say  that  my  job 
today  for  a  little  while  is  to  attempt  to  con- 
structively oppose  some  of  the  policies  that 
the  hon.  Ministers  of  the  government  are  try- 
ing to  promote  in  this  province  of  Ontario. 

I  might  say  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  do 
that,  because  while  they  may  have  some  of 
the  people  in  the  province— I  will  not  say 
that  all  their  policies  are  bad  at  all— but  while 
they  may  have  some  of  the  people  mesmer- 
ized into  feeling  that  they  are  right  on  top  of 
the  world,  I  want  to  assure  them  that  they 
are  not,  that  things  which  are  going  on  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  are  not  by  any  means 
perfect. 

1  wish  to  start,  with  all  due  respect,  as 
an  amateur  to  discuss  some  of  the  things 
that  the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  said 
the  other  day.  And  before  I  do  start,  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  think  that  he  overemphasized 
slightly  the  lack  of  knowledge  that  he  con- 
siders everyone  has  of  Hydro  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  I  feel  that  he  overemphasized  the 
facts,  that  I  believe  he  attempted  to  say 
that  a  lot  of  people  are  not  interested  in  this 
subject. 

I  want  to  assure  him  that  many  of  us  hon. 
members  are  interested,  and  many  of  us  are 
greatly  disturbed  by  this  gigantic  commission 
which  has  straddled  this  province  for  a  great 
many  years.  It  has  done  a  great  job,  but 
nevertheless,  we  are  backing  this  commission 
for  something  like  $1.5  billion' and  I  suggest 
that  all  hon.  members  of  the  assembly, 
whether  they  sit  on  the  government  benches 
or  whether  they  sit  in  the  Opposition,  should 
be  very  interested. 

Now,  I  fully  appreciate  the  abilities  of  the 
hon.  vice-chairman  of  Hydro,  and  I  know 
full  well  as  a  full-time  commissioner— I  under- 
stand that  he  has  practically  given  up  his 
law  practice— he  is  devoted  full-time  to  this 
job,  and  as  such  he  has  had  to  acquaint 
himself  with  past  history  and  the  organiza- 
tion, administration,  operation  and  the  finan- 
cial aspects  of  Hydro. 

And  I  respectfully  point  out  to  him,  and  to 
all  hon.  members  here,  that  we  as  ordinary 
hon.  members  simply  have  not  got  that  time. 
The  other  day  he  was  criticizing  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  and  said,  "Why  do 
you  not  come  to  me  and  find  out  these 
things?"  I  tell  him  that,  if  we  wanted  to 
find  out  all  about  Hydro,  we  would  be 
on  his  doorstep  all  the  time  and  those  hon. 


members  who  live  outside  the  city  of  Toronto 
simply  have  not  got  the  time  to  be  in  his 
office  or  in  Hydro's  oflBces  to  find  out  the 
various  things  that  make  Hydro  tick. 

My  object  today  is  to  attempt  to  prove  to 
this  House  that  this  Legislatiu-e  should  have 
more  to  say  about  the  running  of  this  great 
public  utilities  commission  and  my  contention 
is  this:  That  we  have  very  little,  if  anything, 
to  say  about  the  running  of  this  commission. 
And  I  can  quote  from  the  hon.  Minister's 
speech— he  did  an  excellent  job— he  pointed 
out  10  reasons  why  this  legislative  assembly 
should  be  somewhat  interested  and  his  No.  1 
case  was  this:  That  electricity  in  this  province 
is  a  monopoly  and  no  government  can  stand 
idly  by  while  any  monopoly,  particularly  one 
as  essential  as  electricity,  is  allowed  to  operate 
one  way  or  another  without  some  form  of 
government  supervision. 

That  is  a  direct  quote  of  his.  His  fourth 
reason  was  this— the  province  has  guaranteed 
about  $1.5  billion  worth  of  Hydro  debentures 
and  it  logically  has  an  interest  in  them. 

Well,  I  say  he  certainly  has  got  an  interest 
in  them,  because  when  he  says  that  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  has  guaranteed  $1.5  billion 
worth  of  bonds,  that  means  that  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  have  guaranteed 
$1.5  billion  bonds.  And  hon.  members  and 
I  in  this  legislative  assembly  are  representing 
those  people.  Surely  that  is  a  just  and  legiti- 
mate reason  why  Hydro,  at  least  to  some 
extent,  should  come  back  into  the  halls  of 
this  assembly. 

His  fifth  reason  was  this:  The  province  owns 
the  equity  or  the  large  part  of  it  in  northern 
Ontario.  The  province  is  the  owner,  in  efi^ect, 
of  the  municipal  systems,  as  the  municipalities 
are  in  southern  Ontario. 

Sixthly,  it  has  a  responsibility  for  rural 
Ontario  whether  in  northern  or  southern 
Ontario. 

I  want  to  skip  to  an  eighth  reason  which  I 
feel  was  very  good.  He  was  talking  about  The 
Power  Commission  Act  which  was  passed  in 
1907  and  which  was  the  enabling  legislation 
for  Hydro  and  he  says  that  the  Act  gave  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  a  duty  to 
control  a  number  of  the  activities  of  Hydro: 

Firstly,  the  appointment  of  the  commission; 
secondly,  tlie  appointment  of  its  auditor; 
thirdly,  the  power  contract  that  it  enters  into 
with  the  municipalities;  fourthly,  the  purchase 
of  private  power  companies;  fifthly,  the 
expropriation  of  lands;  sixthly,  floodings  and 
water  diversion;  seventhly,  the  approval  of  the 
loans  that  Hydro  makes;  eighthly,  new  power 
developments. 
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Now  I  feel  that  when  this  Act  was  made 
in  1907,  or  I  believe  it  started  in  1906,  but  in 
any  event  in  that  area  giving  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council  those  duties  to  control, 
that  at  that  time  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince, or  the  government  of  this  province, 
had  no  idea  that  some  day  Hydro  would 
have  a  gross  debt  far  greater  than  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  itself. 

Therefore,  when  they  gave  the  power  of 
Hydro  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council, 
or  to  the  cabinet  in  other  words,  they  thought 
it  was  going  to  be  a  small  thing  and  therefore 
die  government  of  the  day  could  look 
after  it,  and  it  was  not  important  enough  to 
be  looked  after  by  us  who  are  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people. 

Now  then,  the  hon.  Minister's  ninth  reason 
was  this:  this  Legislature  has  advanced  $112 
million  to  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  for  the  extension  of  rural  hydro. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and 
desirable  advancements  we  have  made. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  that  money  and  there 
is  that  trust  to  see  that  it  is  appropriated  as  it 
should  be. 

I  say  that  that  is  a  trust,  not  just  of  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  or  of  the 
cabinet,  but  it  is  a  trust  of  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  hon.  members  and 
I  as  representatives  of  the  people  should 
have  some  say  about  it.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  no  say  whatsoever. 

Pardon  me  on  that  particular  instance,  we 
have  as  far  as  the  voting  of  that  $112  million 
is  concerned,  but  not  as  far  as  the  other  things 
that  I  have  mentioned  up  to  the  moment. 

Now  then,  besides  that,  he  said  all  of 
those  things,  those  nine  things  he  mentioned, 
came  readily  to  his  mind.    But,  he  added: 

I  think  that  there  is  a  tenth,  and  that 
is  that  the  public  truthfully  looks  at  this 
Legislature  as  a  factual  repository  for  the 
responsibility  of  all  public  acts  and  that 
includes  Hydro,  because  if  Hydro  was  to 
be  mishandled  it  could  topple  any 
government. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  have  been  many 
reasons  and  in  fact  the  other  day  it  was  said, 
we  were  asked  in  the  Opposition  if  we  wished 
the  budget  to  come  before  this  legislative 
assembly.  When  somebody  said  yes  or  no, 
I  have  forgotten  what  the  answer  was,  the 
hon.  vice-chairman  asked  how  we  could 
handle  the  budget  because  Hydro  in  reality 
is  owned  by  the  municipalities  of  this  prov- 
ince, which  is  completely  true,  and  I  agree 
with  him.  But  I  say  to  him  that  we,  as  the 
representatives   of   the   people,   have   just   as 


much  right  to  look  at  that  budget  surely  as 
any  commission  has. 

All  they  have  to  do  is  turn  it  over  to  the 
cabinet.  Now  if  the  cabinet  are  going  to  look 
this  thing  over— and  I  doubt  very  much,  quite 
frankly,  if  many  of  them  look  it  over  very 
closely  because  in  the  Act  itself  it  says  that  the 
chairman  of  Hydro's  responsibiHty  is  to  report 
directly  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
—inasmuch  as  very  few  of  tlie  cabinet  look 
this  thing  over  anyway,  and  even  if  they  did 
I  would  say  that  the  thing  is  too  big  just  for 
the  government  to  look  at,  and  I  also  say  that 
some  of  these  things  should  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  this  legislative  assembly  particularly 
so  that  we  as  an  Opposition  can  look  into 
the  things:  into  the  contracts,  into  the  finan- 
cing, administration,  and  operation  of  this 
great  public  enterprise. 

Now  then,  I  will  mention  two  or  three 
reasons  why  I  believe  it  should  come  here. 
Firstly,  we  will  take  frequency  standardization 
which  was  started  originally  in  1949  and  the 
Hydro  expect  to  have  it  finished  in  1959. 
The  original  estimate  was  $191  million  and 
they  estimate  that  in  this  year,  1959,  it  will 
be  finished  and  it  will  have  cost  $375  million 
or  an  additional  $180  million,  roughly 
speaking. 

Now  then,  where  does  Hydro  get  the  money 
to  do  this?  The  manner  in  which  they  get 
the  money  is  by  borrowing.  They  get  it  all, 
practically  all,  by  the  issuance  of  bonds. 
These  bonds  are  all  endorsed  by  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  They  are  not 
endorsed  by  the  commission,  and  are  not  en- 
dorsed by  the  cabinet.  They  are  endorsed  by 
every  individual,  the  citizens  of  Toronto,  the 
citizens  of  Wiarton— where  I  have  the  honour 
to  come  from— and  the  citizens  of  Collingwood, 
all  up  and  down  the  rural  areas  of  this  prov- 
ince. They  have  endorsed  this  commission  for 
approximately  $1.5  billion.  Do  not  the  hon. 
members  think  that  the  people  should  have 
something  to  say  about  it?  Do  they  not  think 
that  we,  as  their  representatives,  are  the 
people  who  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
examine  into  and  to  criticize,  constructively, 
if  possible,  or  to  turn  down  some  of  the 
financial  things  and  ideas  that  Hydro  have 
in  mind? 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  development.  I  am  sure  that  this  is 
one  of  the  greatest  things  that  has  ever  come 
into  this  province.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
is  one  hon.  members  in  this  House  who,  if 
he  had  the  opportunity,  would  turn  down  the 
proposal. 

Some  years  ago,  the  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment was  started  to  the  tune  of  approximately 
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$300  million.  Mr.  Speaker,  do  not  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  think  that,  before 
the  province  of  Ontario  guarantees  bonds  to 
the  tune  of  $300  million,  that  we,  as  people's 
representatives,  should  have  something  to 
say  about  it?  Do  they  not  think  that  it 
should  be  debated  in  this  House,  at  least  to 
some  extent?  Do  they  not  think  that  we 
should  have  something  more  to  say  than 
just  listening  to  the  hon.  vice-chairmen  of 
Hydro  who,  in  some  years  past— and  I  have 
read  their  speeches,  too— have  done  nothing 
else  but  glorify  Hydro,  bringing  it  up  from 
the  time  of  Sir  Adam  Beck  saying  that  really 
Hydro  has  been  finalized,  it  has  reached  the 
zenith  of  its  power  through  the  great  admin- 
istration of  hon.  Prime  Minister  Leslie  Frost? 

I  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Progres- 
sive-Conservative hon.  members  and  Opposi- 
tion hon.  members  have  nothing  whatsoever 
to  say  about  Hydro,  nothing  whatsoever.  The 
commission  with  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
council  runs  this  show,  and  the  only  thing 
that  the  commission  does,  the  only  thing  that 
they  have  to  do,  is  to  ask  the  hon.  Ministers 
of  the  cabinet  over  here,  three-quarters  of 
whom  do  not  know  anything  about  it  what- 
soever, "Boys,  we  need  another  couple  of 
hundred  million  dollars."  And  that  is  exactly 
what  they  borrowed  in  1957.  "Will  you  sign 
your  names  to  this  note?"  they  asked,  and 
that  is  what  happened. 

The  rest  of  us  who  are  interested  in  this 
thing,  just  as  much  as  anybody  else,  as 
representatives  of  the  people,  have  nothing 
whatsoever  to  say  about  it. 

Let  us  forget  about  financing  for  just  a 
minute  and  let  us  take  another  thing  that  is 
very,  very  important. 

Nuclear  energy  has  been  examined  by  the 
Ontario  Hydro,  and  Mr.  Duncan,  in  his  brief 
to  the  committee  of  the  organization  of 
government  in  Ontario,  as  presented  on 
November  18,  1958,  has  some  very  inter- 
esting things  to  say  about  nuclear  energy. 

Now  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
most  important.  For  example,  the  hydro 
plants  in  Great  Britain  which  are  completely 
nationalized  and  the  hydro  plants  in  France 
which  are  completely  nationalized,  already 
have  nuclear  energy  running  hydro  plants. 
We  are  certainly  the  largest  in  area,  with  the 
exception  possibly  of  Russia,  the  largest  in 
area  of  any  hydro  commission  in  the  world. 
But  Mr.  Duncan— and  I  am  not  saying  this 
of  him  critically,  I  am  saying  it  of  the  com- 
mission and  of  ourselves— Hydro  have  decided 
rightly  or  wrongly  that  this  is  rather  expen- 
sive and  therefore  they  think  that  while 
they   will   experiment   to    some   extent,   they 


will  not  do  too  much  about  it  until  it  gets 
a  little  bit  cheaper  and  therefore  we  will  not 
have  nuclear  energy  plants  for  some  years 
to  come. 

Consequently  these  other  countries  are 
getting  a  long  way  ahead  of  us.  There  is 
no  question  about  it  at  all.  I  might  mention 
for  comment  at  the  present  time  that  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  is  currently 
being  served  as  I  understand  it  by  a  60,000 
watt  nuclear  generating  station. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  know  that  nuclear  energy  and 
atomic  power,  we  do  not  understand  it  as 
laymen  too  much  but  we  do— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Just 
for  information,  does  the  hon.  member  know 
how  much  it  is  costing  them  in  Pittsburgh 
for  that  power? 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  Pittsburgh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  for  that  nuclear 
power. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  I  do  not  know. 

Quite  frankly  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  appre- 
ciate the  question  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  I  do  not  feel  that  it  matters  within 
reason  and  I  do  not  want  us  to  go  and 
spend,  say,  $1  billion  or  something  like  that 
in  order  to  get  a  nuclear  energy  plant  going. 
But  I  think  it  should  be  discussed  in  this 
House  because  these  things  are  most 
important.  My  goodness  gracious,  in  the  next 
20  or  25  years  the  whole  world  may  be 
running  on  this  thing. 

Hydro  is  certainly  the  biggest  public 
utility  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  In  my 
opinion,  it  should  be  up  to  them  at  least  to 
look  into  these  things  and  to  report,  not 
just  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council, 
but  to  report  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  who  are  the  true  representatives  of 
the  people. 

It  is  not  my  intention  this  afternoon  to 
take  too  long  to  try  to  sell  this  point.  I  just 
want  to  point  this  out,  that  Hydro's  gross  debt 
today  is  greater  than  what  the  province  of 
Ontario  owes  at  the  present  time. 

I  point  out  that,  if  anything  ever  hap- 
pened—which I  do  not  think  ever  will— but 
if  Hydro  ever  went  broke  it  would  break  this 
province  flatter  than  a  plate. 

Who  is  responsible?  By  breaking  the  prov- 
ince it  is  going  to  break  the  people.  And 
who  represents  the  people?  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council,  the  commission,  all 
appointed  by  the  cabinet,  I  might  say. 
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Or  does  it  affect  hon.  members  and  I  who 
are  the  representatives? 

It  is  high  time  that  not  only  should  the 
hon.  vice-chairman  get  his  report  here  on 
Hydro,  but  that  some  of  these  things  are 
discussed  for  a  long  time  in  this  legislative 
assembly.  We  have  some  views.  The  views 
that  we  have  should  be  made  known  to  the 
commission,  and  they  should  carry  them  out 
in  the  way  that  they  are  instructed. 

There  are  other  things  that  I  wish  to  speak 
about.  There  is  just  one  little  thing  that  I 
wish  to  mention  and  I  hope  that  this  does 
not  touch  anybody  too  hard,  but  the  other 
day  when  the  hon.  vice-chairman  was  cross- 
examining  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
about  certain  alleged  statements  that  were 
made  in  Waterloo,  I  noticed  that  it  came 
out  later  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  in  dealing 
with  Iroquois  Construction  Company,  that 
there  have  been  claims  for  approximately  $13 
million  overrun  in  this  particular  project,  in 
connection  with  the  St.  Lawrence  power 
development,  I  believe. 

That  is  just  one  more  example  why,  I 
believe,  these  things  should  come  back  into 
the  House.  I  know  perfectly  well  that  the 
hon.  vice-chairman  is  completely  sincere  when 
he  says  in  dealing  with  firms  like  General 
Electric— I  believe  he  mentioned  such  firms 
as  Westinghouse  and  probably  others— it  is 
not  necessary  that  we  have  bonds.  I  agree 
with  that  in  principle.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  and  here  is  the  position  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  today— here  is  a  very  fine  picture 
drawn  and  it  shows  Niagara  Falls,  and  there 
is  $13  million  extra  going  over,  and  Mr. 
Duncan  is  on  the  side,  and  he  says,  "There 
is  nothing  unusual  about  that,"  leading  to 
the  fact  that  overruns  in  Hydro  are  most 
common. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  vice-chairman  will 
agree  that  they  are  most  common.  The  point 
is,  is  it  right?  I  remember  when  there  was 
a  so-called  Hydro  scandal  in  the  province, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  said  at  that  time,  in  regards  to 
overruns:  "They  are  not  right  now  and  they 
never  will  be  right." 

In  this  particular  instance  with  the  Iro- 
quois Construction  Company,  I  believe  that 
there  were  two  bids  which  were  lower  than 
theirs  and  the  hon.  vice-chairman  of  Hydro 
in  his  report  the  other  day  said  that 
"the  Perini  Construction  Company  who  were 
a  lower  bid  than  this  Iroquois  had  too  much 
work  to  do." 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  respectfully  point  out 
that  the  Perini  Construction  Company  are 
one  of  the  largest  construction  companies  in 


the  world.  They  can  move  mountains  if  it 
is  necessary,  and  I  do  not  think  that  Hydro 
or  anyone  else  is  in  a  position  to  tell  them 
whether  they  can  do  the  job  or  not.  They 
put  in  for  a  certain  bid  and  if  they  were 
lower,  all  things  being  equal,  I  feel  that 
they  should  have  got  the  job. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Could  I  ask  my  hon.  friend  a  question? 

Mr,  Whicher:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  they  were  an  Amer- 
ican company,  would  my  hon.  friend  have 
advocated  at  that  time  that  the  contract  be 
done  in  that  way? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well  I  know  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  question,  that 
Perini  built  the  Toronto  Transit  subway  here, 
or  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  Is  there 
any  difference  in  this  particular  matter? 
Have  the  Hydro  never  used  the  Perini  Con- 
struction Company  in  other  instances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  have  ever  been  used  in  respect  to  other 
constructions,  but  the  two  points  that  I  made 
were:  First,  that  they  had  approximately  $60 
million  worth  of  work  on  their  books,  and 
it  was  the  opinion  of  the  engineers  that  they 
would  be  unable  to  complete  that  work  and 
undertake  this  contract,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  was  the  consideration  of  the  fact  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  contract  should  go 
to  a  Canadian  company. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  certainly  agree,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  the  hon.  vice-chairman  that 
whenever  it  is  possible  a  contract  should  go 
to  a  Canadian  company.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  believe— and  I  can  be  corrected  on 
this— but  I  believe  there  was  some  $2  miUion 
difference  in  the  contract. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  the  Perini  bid 
was  higher  than  the  negotiated  bid  with  the 
contractor  who   got  the  work. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  agree,  with  the  negotiated 
bid.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  was  with 
the  original  bid.  I  do  not  think  the  negoti- 
ated business  has  anything  to  do  with  this 
whatsoever,  because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  is  what  the  con- 
tract is  let  for.  Surely  that  matters,  that  is 
what  you  pay. 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  what  about  the  prin- 
ciple of  tenders  in  this  particular  instance? 
The  negotiation  was  made  with  Iroquois 
Construction  Company  after  Perini  were  told 
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politely:  "You  have  too  much  work  to  do, 
and  therefore  we  are  not  going  to  give  you 
this  job."    Is  that  correct? 

What  about  the  negotiation  of  this  $13 
million?  It  is  not  true,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
not  only  in  Hydro  but  certainly  with  The 
Department  of  Highways— and  we  will  have 
more  to  say  about  this  in  days  to  come— that 
overruns  are  a  common  thing  with  this  gov- 
ermnent  and  with  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  this  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Not  in  paying  extras. 
If  my  hon.  friend  has  ever  built  a  garage,  he 
will  know  that  there  are  extras  involved.  It 
is  impossible  to  construct  anything  without 
some  form  of  extras. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  assure 
the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  that  I  have 
built  a  garage,  and  I  signed  a  contract  with 
the  contractor,  and  it  was  for  so  much  money 
and  when  it  was  over,  I  paid  him  and  that  is 
all  there  was  to  it. 

Now,  I  agree  that,  in  some  instances, 
particularly  with  highways,  you  may  want  to 
add  on  an  extra  mile  or  an  extra  5  miles  of 
road,  and  in  that  instance,  overruns  may  be 
justified.  But  surely  they  are  not  justified 
in  most  instances,  and  that  is  the  way  it  has 
been  with  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  as  far  as  I  have  been  informed. 

And  $13  million  is  too  much  of  an  overrun. 
I  hope  that  the  hon.  vice-chairman  will  go 
to  his  commission  and  fight  that  $13  million 
of  overrun  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  because 
I  emphasize  to  him  that  it  is  not  commission 
money  and  it  is  not  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
council  money.  It  does  not  belong  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  even  though  the  chair- 
man of  Hydro  is  appointed  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  his  sole  job  is  to  report  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.     It  is  not  his  money. 

It  is  not  the  cabinet's  money,  and  it  is  not 
our  money.  But  it  is  the  money  of  the  people 
of  this  province,  and  hon.  members  represent 
them,  and  we  should  have  something  to  say 
about  it.  And  I  ask  the  hon.  vice-chairman 
—I  do  not  expect  him  to  agree  with  me  in 
these  things,  certainly  not  today  anyway— but 
I  ask  him  to  think  seriously  because  he  cer- 
tainly is  a  serious-minded  hon.  young  man,  to 
think  about  these  things,  to  remember  that 
Hydro  belongs  to  all  the  people,  and  that  all 
of  the  people  should  have  something  to  say 
about  it,  and  not  just  5  commissioners. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  one  question? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  judge  from 
what  the  hon.  member  has  said,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  budget  of  Hydro,  that  his  position 
in  connection  with  bringing  the  budget  before 
this  House  is  at  variance  with  that  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition.     Is  that  so? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not 
talked  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
of  my  views  on  this  particular  matter. 

In  bringing  the  budget  to  the  House,  I 
would  like  to  say  this:  I  know  fuU  well  that 
the  public  utilities  commission  of  this  prov- 
ince run  their  own  show.  For  example,  the 
Hydro  of  the  city  of  Toronto  are  a  big  multi- 
milhon-dollar  corporation,  and  I  would  not 
suggest  for  one  minute  that  we  would  have 
anything  to  say  with  the  running,  financial 
operation,  administration,  or  anything  else  of 
the  public  utilities  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

But  I  do  suggest  this,  that  when  Hydro 
decide  they  are  going  to  spend  $300  million 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  development,  it  should 
come  before  this  House;  that  when  they 
decide  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  frequency 
change  that  goes  from  $191  miUion  to  $375 
million  over  a  10-year  period,  it  should  come 
before  this  House. 

And  I  further  suggest  that  when  we  are 
talking  about  such  important  things  as  nuclear 
power  and  the  development  of  atomic  energy 
Hydro  plants,  that  they  should  be  discussed 
in  this  House,  and  that  Mr.  James  S.  Duncan 
and  his  commissioners  should  not  have  the 
whole  say  about  this  matter.  They  are  only 
put  there  in  paid  positions.  The  people 
should  have  something  to  say  about  it,  and 
it  should  be  discussed  in  this  legislative 
assembly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Are  we  not  discussing 
it  now? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  know  we  are  discussing  it 
now,  but  just  because  I  happened  to  pick  this 
particular  subject,  that  is  the  only  reason. 

Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Macaulay. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Every  hon.  member  can 
discuss  it,  I  agree.  But  we  have  only  so  much 
time.  For  example,  the  other  day  the  hon. 
Minister  quite  rightfully  said:  "Well  now,  if 
you  wish  to  discuss  Hydro  you  can  have  the 
Hydro  commission  up  before  you,  and  you 
can   talk   to  them   for   days   if  necessary." 

Now,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  say 
this  very  sincerely,  that  he  should  get  that 
commission  ready  to  spend  days  because 
they  are  going  to  be  here  for  quite  some  time. 
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Unfortunately,  what  will  happen  is  this: 
They  come  in  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing. It  is  about  10  minutes  after  10  before 
everybody  gets  there,  and  they  want  to  get 
away  for  lunch.  That  is  the  way  it  goes. 
The  chairman  gives  a  big  spiel.  He  has  a 
nice  little  quiet  chat  telling  us  what  a 
wonderful  thing   Hydro  is. 

But  we  do  not  get  a  chance  to  get  into 
the  meat  of  the  thing.  We  do  not  adjourn 
for  lunch  and  carry  on  in  the  afternoon. 
Besides  that,  we  have  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon at  two  o'clock.  We  simply  have  not  got 
the  time  as  hon.  private  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  start  at  8  o'clock 
and  we  will  go  on  every  morning  at  8  o'clock 
for  as  many  consecutive  days  as  the  hon. 
member  wants. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately, 
of  course,  I  cannot  say  I— the  hon.  vice-chair- 
man is  speaking  as  a  very  important  official 
of  Hydro  and,  of  course,  he  can  have  them 
there  at  8  o'clock  if  he  wishes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  In  fact  they  start 
at  8.15  every  morning  so  it  will  be  no  great 
burden  to  come  15  minutes  earlier. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  that  England  time  where 
Mr.  Duncan  is,  or  is  that  Canadian  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  Toronto  time, 
there  is  no  need  to  be  unfriendly,  my  hon. 
friend. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  be  unfriendly  to  the  hon.  vice- 
chairman. 

I  wish  to  talk  now  for  a  few  minutes  on 
another  aspect  of  Hydro  which  has  bothered 
me  for  a  long  time,  and  I  never  really  felt 
that  I  had  the  necessary  knowledge  or 
ability  to  present  it  to  this  House.  In  fact, 
I  find  myself  feeling  a  little  weak  in  talking 
about  it  at  the  present  time,  but  it  is  some- 
thing of  which  I  am  sold  on,  that  I  believe 
should  happen,  and  I  believe  is  entirely  justi- 
fied. And  I  refer  to  the  case  for  the  reduction 
of  rural  Hydro  rates. 

Over  a  period  of  years  since  1921,  the 
government  of  this  province  has  contributed 
50  per  cent,  of  the  capital  expenditure  in 
the  rural  distribution  systems  and  that  has 
amounted,  speaking  very  roughly,  to  $112 
million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  want  you  to 
think  that  I  am  being  entirely  critical  of  the 
government  who  have  been  in  power  in  the 
past.  I  think  that  up  to  that  point  that  they 
have  done  a  reasonable  job. 


However,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  know  the  great  differences  in 
Hydro  rates  there  are  across  this  province? 
Speaking  very,  very  generally,  the  rates  in 
municipalities,  which  have  public  utility  com- 
missions—such as  the  city  of  Toronto,  the 
city  of  Owen  Sound,  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  or 
the  town  of  Chesley,  Port  Elgin  or  Kincardine 
—are  all  reasonably  the  same.  There  are 
differences  depending  on  various  facts.  But 
in  rural  Ontario,  I  wonder  if  people  know  that 
whether  you  are  the  first  farm  out  of  Niagara 
Falls  or  whether  you  are  the  last  farm  past 
Timmins  that  the  rate  is  identical?  I  wonder 
if  it  is  known  if  you  are  in  the  first  hamlet 
outside  Niagara  Falls  or  whether  you  live  in 
Capreol  up  in  northern  Ontario  or  just  outside 
of  Bracebridge  in  Muskoka,  I  wonder  if  it  is 
known  that  the  rate  is  identical,  and  that  it 
is  a  great  deal  higher  than  paid  in  those  muni- 
cipalities which  have  public  utilities? 

For  example,  and  I  have  taken  some  of  the 
towns  that  are  close  to  my  home:  In  the 
town  of  Wiarton  where  I  live,  the  rate  piped 
to  the  consumer  for  300  kw.  hours  is  $3.55. 
I  think  that  is  the  correct  figure.  That  is 
the  Hydro  figure.  Outside  of  Wiarton  10 
yards— just  across  the  road— there  is  a  hamlet, 
and  the  people  in  that  hamlet  pay  $6.46  for 
300  kw.  hours. 

Now,  do  hon.  members  get  the  difference? 
$3.55  to  $6.46,  and  the  first  farm  outside  of 
the  town  of  Wiarton  pays  $7.45  for  300  kw. 
hours.  Now  I  just  want  to  ask  hon.  members 
if  they  feel  that  this  is  completely  fair? 
After  all,  Ontario  Hydro  is  owned  by  all  of 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  want  to  start  my  argument  of  justification 
in  this  way:  The  highways  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  are  owned— I  think  all  of  us  will  agree, 
whether  they  are  provincial  highways,  tovim- 
ship  roads,  county  highways,  streets,  what- 
ever they  are— by  all  of  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  Whether  you  are  driv- 
ing on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  highway  or 
highway  No.  401  as  far  as  it  goes,  or  whether 
you  are  driving  in  northern  Ontario  or  some 
township  road  in  southern  Ontario,  it  may 
not  be  the  best,  the  gasoline  rate  is  13  cents 
per  gallon  wherever  you  go,  and  rightly  so, 
and  why? 

Because  these  roads  do  not  belong  to  the 
township  nor  to  the  county  of  Bruce,  nor  do 
they  belong  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  nor  do 
they  belong  to  the  city  of  Hamilton.  They 
belong  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  does  Hydro  belong 
to?  I  know  that  municipalities  own  a  great 
portion    of    it,    but    Hydro,    speaking    very 
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generally,  and  the  way  the  pubhc  looks  at 
it,  is  owned  by  all  of  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  When  we  send  Hydro 
lines  into  certain  remote  areas  that  is  not 
just  for  the  few  people  who  live  there,  that 
is  for  the  development  of  the  province. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  he  is  going  to  spend  $5  million 
to  put  a  road  into  Moosonee.  Do  hon.  mem- 
bers think  that  highway  will  pay  for  itself 
immediately?  Would  it  be  fair  to  ask  the 
people  who  just  live  around  there  to  pay  that 
$5  million? 

Well,  I  suggest  that  Hydro  is  just  as 
important,  or  practically  as  important,  as 
roads  and  that  inasmuch  as  highways  are  on 
a  set  rate,  then  Hydro  also  should  be  on  a 
set  rate  within  reason. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that,  with  such  a 
complex  thing  as  Hydro,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  have  one  rate  right  across  the  prov- 
ince. But  I  say  that  when  we  get  differences 
such  as  this,  there  is  something  wrong.  Take 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  where  the  rate  for 
300  kw.  hours  is  $3.78.  The  first  farm  out- 
side of  Hamilton  is  $7.45.  Take  the  town  of 
Kincardine,  where  the  rate  of  300  kw.  is 
$3.64,  and  where  the  first  farm  outside  of 
it  is  $7.45.  I  repeat:  There  is  something 
wrong  here. 

Those  Hydro  lines,  particularly  those  lines 
that  are  going  along  provincial  highways  on 
the  way  to  a  certain  town  or  a  certain  city, 
are  not  just  going  up  that  road  to  look  after 
farmers  or  hamlets,  they  are  going  on  the 
way  to  a  certain  town  and  the  power  is  in 
the  lines  anyway. 

The  situation  is  this.  In  the  town  of  Wiar- 
ton,  when  I  hook  onto  Hydro,  I  pay  from 
the  street  into  my  own  house.  And  if  I 
was  a  farmer  outside  of  Wiarton,  the  power 
is  there  anyway,  I  pay  from  the  provincial 
highway  to  the  farm.  Why  should  there  not 
be  some  more  closeness  in  the  rates? 

I  know  perfectly  well,  the  hon.  vice-chair- 
man has  already  told  me  that  he  is  going  to 
speak  about  the  rate  structure  of  Hydro,  and 
I  know  that  he  will  spend  some  time  on  this. 
But  I  say  most  certainly  that  it  is  not  fair 
that  the  rural  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  should  pay,  in  some  instances,  twice 
as  much  for  Hydro  as  they  do  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away. 

It  is  just  not  right. 

I  know,  too,  that  many  farmers  will  tell 
us  that  Hydro  is  their  best  hired  man.  That 
is  true,  and  they  do  not  mind  paying,  as  a 
figure,  $100.  But  why  should  they  pay  $100 
when  other  people  are  only  paying  $50?    I 


will  agree  that  perhaps  it  should  not  be 
brought  down  to  the  $50  because  Hydro 
has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time  and  this 
rate  structure  has  been  built  up  and  we 
cannot  change  these  things  overnight.  But 
certainly,  as  far  as  I  am  conceriied,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  say  that  rural  Hydro  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  should  be  decreased  by  at 
least  25  per  cent. 

Hon.  members  may  say:  "How  can  you 
possibly  do  this?"  I  say  to  them  that,  of  all 
the  Hydro  used  in  Ontario,  only  2.2  per  cent, 
is  used  by  farm  people,  only  2.2  per  cent. 
And  of  all  the  hamlets,  all  the  commercial 
power  that  we  have  in  Ontario,  and  all  the 
summer  service,  that  the  total  amount— in 
comparing  it  to  the  hydro  that  is  used  all 
across  Ontario— is  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
I  believe,  7  per  cent.,  some  less,  not  more 
than  8  per  cent. 

I  am  not  talking  about— well,  I  see  the 
hon.  vice-chairman  shaking  his  head  and  I 
would  be  very  happy  if  he  would  tell  me 
what  the  correct  figure  is  right  at  this  moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  this  is  his  speech,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt  him,  but  my  recollection 
is  that  the  farm  consumption  is  about  7 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Whicher:  You  know,  I  think  I  praised 
the  hon.  vice-chairman  of  Hydro,  I  was  as  nice 
as  possible  to  him.  I  told  him  he  was  an 
expert  on  it,  but  this  is  where  an  amateur 
is  going  to  disagree  with  him.  I  say  that  it 
is  2.2  per  cent,  as  far  as  farms  are  concerned. 

Hon,  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  he  may  be 
correct. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  say  this,  that  the  total 
consumption  of  all  rural  people,  including 
commercial— that  is  the  little  store— of  all 
summer  cottages  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  of  all  hamlets  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
is  somewhere  between  7  per  cent,  and  8  per 
cent.,  and  the  total  farm  consumption  is 
about  2.2  per  cent. 

Therefore,  when  I  say  to  hon.  members 
that,  in  my  opinion,  rural  hydro  should  be 
cut  by  25  per  cent.,  I  think  that  I  am  on 
perfectly  sound  ground.  If  somebody  is 
going  to  ask  me  where  they  are  going  to  get 
the  money  I  simply  say  this,  and  I  am  not 
trying  to  be  obnoxious  or  trying  to  be  too 
critical  at  all.  I  say:  "Bring  the  figures  of 
some  of  these  big  contracts,  some  of  these 
great  big  developments  such  as  the  St. 
Lawrence  development  or  the  frequency 
standardization,  bring  these  things  into  the 
House  and  maybe  we  can  save  that  little 
bit  of  money  because  it  is  not  a  great  deal." 
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Remember  this,  that  last  year  the  gross 
receipts  of  Hydro— and  I  am  speaking  of  1957 
—were  approximately  $200  million.  When  we 
consider  that  rural  people  only  use  7  per  cent, 
or  8  per  cent.,  when  I  advise  that  there  should 
be  a  25  per  cent,  reduction  of  cost,  well  then, 
I  do  not  think  that  I  am  going  too  far  out  of 
line  as  far— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  May  I  point  this  out 
to  my  hon.  friend,  however,  that  it  costs  4  to 
6  times  as  much  to  bring  power  into  rural 
Ontario  as  it  does  to  supply  the  cities. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  point  this  out  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  that  hydro,  as  far  as  I  know,  on 
the  way  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  we  -will  take 
the  first  farmer  out  of  Niagara  Falls,  and  we 
will  say  that  hydro  comes  from  Niagara  Falls 
just  to  get  on  a  firm  base  here.  May  I  point 
out  to  my  hon.  friend  about  that  first  farmer, 
that  the  route  is  very  much  closer  to  him  than 
it  is  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  that  it  is  on  the 
way  to  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  that  it  passes 
his  farm.  Is  it  right  that  he  should  pay  tvdee 
as  much  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  what  my  hon. 
friend  is  advocating  then  is  that  those  farms 
which  are  close  to  the  source  of  water  power 
should  pay  a  low  price. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  I  am  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  my  hon.  friend 
certainly  must  be.  He  is  saying  that  a  farm 
close  to  Niagara  Falls  should  not  pay  as  much 
for  its  power  as  the  farm  which  is  closer  to 
the  city  of  Toronto.  That  follows  from  his 
point.  Surely  he  believes  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  development  of  rural  Ontario 
that  the  rates  be  equal  throughout  the 
province? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  agree  with  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Otherwise  some  will 
pay  very  heavily,  and  others,  because  by 
nature  they  are  endowed  close  to  the  site, 
will  pay  very  little. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  answering 
only  the  question  of  the  hon.  vice-chairman 
of  Hydro.  He  said  that  it  costs  more  money 
to  supply  rural  Ontario  than  it  did  cities. 

I  simply  asked  him,  in  one  case,  is  it  right 
that  the  farmers  around  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  should  pay  twice  as  much  as  we  do  in 
the  city  of  Owen  Sound  or  in  the  city  of 
Sudbury? 


Who  are  closer,  the  farmers  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula  or  the  people  in  the  city  of  Sud- 
bury? I  ask  because  that  is  approximately 
what  the  rates  are. 

I  agree  wholeheartedly  that  Hydro  did  a 
good  thing  when  they  standardized  the  rates 
of  farmers,  the  rates  of  hamlets,  the  rates  of 
commercial  power  and  the  rates  of  summer 
cottagers  in  Ontario.  Whether  we  are  close 
to  the  source  of  power  or  whether  we  are 
far  away,  the  rates  are  aU  the  same. 

I  do  say  this,  however,  that  this  power  on 
the  way  to  the  cities  passes  the  man  with  the 
store. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Not  the  same  line,  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  some  instances  it  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Oh  no,  my  hon.  friend. 
However,  I  will  not  interrupt  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. He  is  making  a  good  speech,  and  as  I 
said  the  other  day,  I  shall  speak  on  this 
subject.  It  is  a  very  complicated  one  and  it 
involves  going  back  to  how  electricity  is 
created  and  carried  and  transformed  and  so 
forth.  It  will  take  about  an  hour,  and  I 
will  likely  bore  my  hon.  friend  from  Essex 
North  (Mr.  Reaume)  again,  but  I  will  do  my 
best  to  deal  fairly  and  honestly  with  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  will 
not  bore  me  because  any  information  that  he 
can  give  will  be  greatly  appreciated.  But  I 
will  tell  him  this.  I  am  just  a  layman  as  far 
as  Hydro  is  concerned,  but  I  want  to  empha- 
size this  just  once  more  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  all  the  hon.  members  of  the  House. 
If  we,  as  the  people,  own  the  highways  in  the 
province  of  Ontario— and  inasmuch  as  every- 
body uses  the  highways  in  the  province  of 
Ontario— pay  exactly  the  same  13  cents  per 
gallon;  and  if  one  has  a  certain  truck  he  pays 
the  same  licence  fee  up  in  northern  Ontario 
as  he  does  in  southern  Ontario;  then  I  ask, 
is  Hydro  owned  by  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  or  is  it  owned  just  by  the  public 
utilities?  Do  hon.  members  not  think  that  the 
rates  should  be  brought  down  in  the  rural 
areas?  At  the  present  time,  in  my  opinion, 
they   are   a  little   too  high. 

I  want  to  turn  my  attention  to  another 
subject  which  is  very  dear  to  my  heart, 
particularly  inasmuch  as  I  had  the  honour  to 
come  from  the  county  of  Bruce.  I  refer  to  that 
great  industry  of  agriculture. 

Now,  I  see  I  was  rather  complimentary  to 
the  hon.  Minister  from  Wellington-Dufferin.  I 
am  not  going  to  be  quite  as  complimentary 
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unless  he  wants  to  take  his  seat  because  I 
know  he  will  want  to  say  something  back. 

I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  subject  of  market- 
ing in  this  province  of  Ontario;  particularly 
am  I  going  to  review  the  hog  marketing  vote 
as  of  July  25  last  year. 

I  might  say  there  have  been  many  times 
when  I  have  disagreed  with  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  but  I  cer- 
tainly agreed  with  him  the  other  day  when 
he  pointed  the  finger  at  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister—and it  is  too  bad  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  not  here  today  because  as  hon.  members 
know,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  around  only 
when  he  is  right.  But  I  would  have  appre- 
ciated so  much  to  have  had  him  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  ( Mr.  Goodf ellow )  here 
today  because  they  are  so  wrong. 

I  tell  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan),  or  any  of  the  rest  of  the  government 
hon.  members  who  want  to  jump  up  on  their 
feet,  that  they  are  never  going  to  have  a  better 
opportunity  than  they  are  going  to  have  in  the 
next  15  minutes  because  they  are  wrong,  as 
wrong  as  can  be. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Oh,  do  not  make  us  feel 
badly. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  look,  I'll  get  Charlotte 
after  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  South  again 
if  he  is  not  careful. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  He  is  getting  closer  to  the 
door,  he  is  on  his  way  out. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  was  looking  at  the  names 
and  in  my  introductory  remarks  was  going  to 
say  that  I  was  very  sorry  to  see  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  South— to  me  he  can  poke 
all  the  fun  he  wants— but  do  not  tempt 
me  too  far.  I  would  always  hke  to  see  the 
word  "honourable"  in  front  of  his  name. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  May  I  call  the  hon.  member 
"sir"  now? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  simply  must  tell  this— the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  may  remember 
this— the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  South  made 
some  remarks  about  a  certain  lady  in  Ottawa 
in  the  House  last  year.  In  fact,  he  oflFered 
to  bet.  I  might  remind  the  hon.  member 
from  Ottawa  South  that  she  is  very  good 
at  winning  conventions,  so  he  should  just 
watch  his  own  conventions  because  she  has 
her  eye  on  him.  Now,  she  is  not  so  good  at 
winning  elections,  but  she  is  awfully  good 
at  conventions,  so  let  him  be  awfully 
careful. 


Mr.  Whicher:  There  was  a  story  that  went 
around  the  Parliament  buildings  the  other 
day— I  am  sure  the  Progressive-Conservative 
hon.  members  did  not  hear  it,  but  it  was 
this: 

We  were  talking  about  the  former  mayor 
of  Ottawa,  Miss  Whitton,  and  the  possibility 
of  her  nmning  in  the  election,  and  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  did 
not  want  to  have  her,  and  somebody  asked: 
"Well,  why  do  you  not  want  Miss  Whitton?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "you  would  not  want 
another  woman  there,  there  are  enough  old 
women  sitting  here  now." 

So  just  be  careful  now,  my  hon.  friends, 
because  she  is  on  the  way.  I  will  tell  them 
that.  And  she  will  be  after  somebody's 
hide. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Do  not  cross  her  path. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  want  to  speak  about  this 
subject  of  agriculture  insofar  as  it  concerns 
the  subject  of  farm  marketing  with  particular 
emphasis  on  the  hog  vote  of  July  25. 

Now,  a  vote  was  called  by  this  government, 
and  I  wish  to  inform  all  hon.  members  that 
they  had  plenty  of  time  to  get  it  ready.  We 
were  told  last  year  in  this  assembly  that  things 
were  all  ready.  There  was  going  to  be  a  hog 
vote  that  they  could  call  any  time  that  they 
wanted  to;  it  was  all  right. 

So  what  happened?  Now  it  is  all  very, 
very  well  for  the  hon.  member  to  shove  up 
his  arm  like  that,  but  let  me  tell  him,  there 
are  a  lot  of  people  who  are  interested  in 
hog  marketing  in  this  province. 

About  the  nastiest  thing  a  man  could  do 
would  be  to  give,  for  a  birthday  present  to 
the  hon.  member,  a  couple  of  pounds  of 
bacon.  Well,  I  will  tell  him  that  up  in  my 
area  it  will  be  very  new. 

Now  then,  this  vote  was  called,  and  the 
hon.  government  members  over  there  really 
should  be  proud  of  themselves.  They  sent 
out  a  notice  to  the  clerks  of  the  various 
townships  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
just  told  them  to  go  ahead  with  this  hog  vote. 
My  goodness,  if  the  Clerk  of  this  assembly, 
in  his  duties,  ran  an  election  like  the  govern- 
ment organized  that  hog  vote,  there  would 
not  be  any  government  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  at  all.  It  would  be  a  revolution, 
because  it  was  the  most  stupid  way  of  doing 
things  that  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers here  not  acquainted  with  it- 


Mr.  Dunbar:  Come  down  and  help  me. 


Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Mr.    Whicher:    What   did   they   do? 

They  arranged  personally  with  anybody 
who  had  sold  hogs  for  some  time,  they 
did  not  say  whether  you  had  one  hog  or 
500  hogs,  you  could  have  a  vote.  They  said 
in  some  areas:  "Well  now,  we  might  have  two 
brothers  on  the  farm  who  are  both  producing 
hogs.  One  of  them  can  have  a  vote,  the  other 
cannot,"  they  did  not  say  which  one  could. 
In  another  part  of  the  country,  they  said: 
"Well,  we  will  give  both  of  you  a  vote." 
They  said:  "We'll  only  have  one  polling  divi- 
sion in  the  whole  township." 

It  is  too  bad,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer,  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  not 
here  because  the  hon.  Ministers  are  not  jump- 
ing too  quickly  yet.  I  hope  that  the  hon. 
Minister  from  Wellington-Dufferin  stands  up 
because  I  know  he  is  a  great  marketing  man. 
He  really  loves  marketing.  He  sticks  up  for 
the  farmers  in  his  area,  yes,  he  is  really  for 
them.    Is  he  for  it  or  against  it? 

Mr.  Root:  I  spoke  with  the  producers  up 
in  DuflFerin  county— by  some  80  per  cent. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  in  any  event,  since  they 
had  one  polling  booth  in  each  township,  I 
might  ask  him  this:  The  man  who  wanted 
to  vote  had  to  travel  20  miles  and  another 
20  miles  back  again. 

He  must  have  wanted  to  go  in  the  worst 
way.  In  the  city  of  Toronto,  even  if  they 
have  merely  to  walk  around  the  comer, 
they  can  get  only  30  per  cent,  of  the  people 
out  to  vote. 

However,  after  the  vote  was  taken,  and 
after  the  instructions  were  all  given,  the  vote 
was  carried  by  approximately  68  per  cent, 
to  32  per  cent.  There  was  no  announcement 
made  the  next  day  by  the  government  what- 
soever. One  would  think  the  papers  would 
have  a  nice  announcement  from  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture— inasmuch  as  this  is 
a  free  country  and  inasmuch  as  this  vote  has 
been  carried  by  a  2  to  1  majority— such  as: 
"Therefore,  the  government  will  do  all  in 
their  power  to  see  that  the  proper  legislation 
is  presented  and  this  is  the  way  we're  going 
to   do   it   under   the   hog   marketing   board." 

But  what  did  they  do?  There  was  no 
announcement  whatsoever.  Instead,  there  were 
certain  articles  in  the  paper  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  was  considering  that 
he  might  have  a  recount— that  he  did  not 
believe  the  vote. 

Now  I  agree  it  is  possible  to  have  a  recount 
but  what  did  he  say?  "We  are  going  to  have 
it  in  just  3  or  4  counties.  We  are  not  going 
to  have  a  recount  all  over  the  place.   We  are 


going  to  have  a  recount  just  here  and  there, 
and  see  if  there  was  anything  crooked  about 
this  thing." 

Well  now,  right  away  the  hog  marketing 
board  decided:  "This  government  is  not  really 
going  to  back  us  up  in  this  thing."  There  was 
general  confusion. 

Now  then,  after  some  time— a  couple  of 
months  or  so— when  the  hog  marketing  board 
came  into  this  government  and  talked  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture— they  are  both  in  this  thing,  just 
as  thick  as  thieves- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  They  were  called  in. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  were  called  in,  that  Is 
true.  They  suggested  it  would  be  better  if  we 
changed  the  thing.  So  the  method  of  market- 
ing hogs  was  changed  completely  and  they 
had  an  auction  method  the  same  way  tliey 
do  with  tobacco. 

This  took  the  hog  producers  completely 
off  first  base  because  they  did  not  know  what 
had  been  happening.  They  were  told  by  this 
government  only  a  week  previously:  "Now 
we  are  going  to  back  you  up." 

But  in  the  meantime,  certain  packers  had 
come  in  and  had  seen  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  insisted  that  it  be  changed  to  an  auction 
method. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  approximately 
51  packing  plants  in  Ontario,  and  it  takes  the 
competition  of  the  smaller  packers  to  set 
the  price.  No  question  about  that.  There 
are  many  packers  processing  only  200,  300 
or  400  hogs  per  week,  and  they  are  most 
important  people  to  this  province  because 
they  help  in  a  large  way  to  set  the  price. 

Under  an  auction  method,  which  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  suggested,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary that  each  packing  plant  have  one  man 
there  all  the  time,  which  would  be  a  physical 
impossibility  for  some  of  the  smaller  packing 
plants  of  this  province,  and  of  course,  the 
large  packers  knew  about  it.  The  small 
packers  simply  could  not  afford  it. 

However,  the  hog  marketing  boards  said 
that  they  would  try  if  the  packers  vt'ould 
guarantee  to  have  35  buyers  present  at  all 
times.  Surely  that  was  a  legitimate  request 
to  have  35  out  of  the  51  present.  The  packers 
turned  it  down  completely.  The  government 
—the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster of  Agriculture— still  talking  to  these 
people  who,  we  must  not  forget,  had  won 
this  election  by  68  per  cent,  to  32  per  cent., 
asked  for  further  negotiation  so  finally  there 
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were    more    meetings,    nobody    knew    where 
they  were  going- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  did. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Except  the  government,  of 
course.  The  hog  producers  said  to  the 
packers:  "Go  ahead.  We  will  have  an  auction 
sale  method  but  you  must  give  the  little 
fellow  the  opportunity  to  buy  by  telephone." 

Now,  surely  that  was  a  fair  proposition. 
The  big  men,  the  big  packers,  could  have 
their  men  there  to  buy  at  all  times,  but  the 
little  fellow  could  phone  in  his  bid  by  tele- 
phone. Well,  is  not  that  a  fair  and  legitimate 
suggestion? 

But  not  for  the  packers,  remember,  they 
were  after  something  here.  They  were  out 
to  buy  these  hogs  just  as  cheaply  as  was 
humanly  possible,  and  this  government  was 
backing  them  up  just  as  much  as  possible. 

Now,  I  might  point  out  to  hon.  members 
that  this  has  been  carrying  on  for  a  long, 
long  time.  There  is  a  little  bit  more  stability 
in  the  hog  marketing  of  this  province  at  the 
present  time.  There  are  men  who  are  com- 
pletely against  the  hog  marketing  board. 
They  have  every  right  to  be,  because  this  is 
a  democratic  way  of  government. 

Our  position— my  position  and  I  might  say 
the  position  of  this  Opposition— is  simply  this, 
that  we  certainly  do  believe  in  marketing.  I 
might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  all  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  that  in  the  past  number 
of  years  where  we  could  grow  only  1  blade 
of  grass,  we  can  now  grow  4  through 
better  machinery— through  greater  develop- 
ment in  the  agricultural  industry.  But  what 
is  the  use  or  sense  in  growing  4  blades  of 
grass  instead  of  1  if  you  cannot  sell  them? 

Marketing,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  only 
answer.   We  must  sell  them. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  must  be  sold 
at  the  will  of  the  farmers.  We  insist  that 
there  be  a  just  and  legitimate  vote,  not  where 
everybody  up  along  the  country  line  just  says 
that  he  happens  to  grow  wheat  or  he  hap- 
pened to  grow  5  or  6  hogs,  some  5  or  6  years 
ago,  that  he  has  a  vote.  These  votes  should 
be  by  people  who  are  in  the  business.  And 
all  people  who  are  in  the  business  should 
have  a  vote. 

If  the  vote  is  2  to  1,  then  it  is  necessary 
that  those  people  whose  freedom  is  being 
taken  away,  to  some  extent,  give  in  to  the 
majority  because  that  is  the  way  that  we  as 
a  democracy  work. 

I  remember  very  well,  some  years  ago,  just 
after  I  came  back  from  overseas,  when  Mr. 


A.  R.  Mosher— who  was,  at  that  time,  I 
believe,  president  of  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour— spoke  to  a  group  of  oflBcers  up  in  the 
Exhibition  grounds.  I  was  most  impressed 
because  he  told  us  something  about  the 
labour  movement,  and  at  that  time  we  were 
most  unsympathetic  to  them. 

And  when  he  was  finished,  he  asked  for 
questions,  and  I  asked  him  one:  "Do  you  mean 
that  a  man  has  to  join  your  union  before  he 
can  get  a  job  in  the  Ford  motor  plant?" 

He  said:  "Yes." 

And  I  said— very  greenly,  I  must  admit, 
my  opinion  has  changed,  certainly  since  then 
—"Well,  now  look,  that  is  dictatorship,  that 
is  what  we  just  came  back  from  fighting." 

I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  know  perfectly 
well,  in  the  Ford  motor  company,  that  when 
the  union  endeavours  to  get  a  man's  wages 
higher,  and  when  it  gets  him  an  extra  20  cents 
an  hour,  it  gets  it  for  everybody  in  that  plant 
and,  therefore,  everybody  should  belong  to 
it  and— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  should  send  a  wire  to 
Joey  Smallwood. 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  I  say,  furthermore,  that 
the  same  thing  applies  to  marketing.  If  the 
farmers  wish  a  marketing  board  just  the  same 
as  a  plant  desires  a  union,  and  if  that  vote 
is  by  at  least  2  to  1— and  I  might  say  here  in 
passing  that  I  have  stood  here  in  this  House 
and  brought  in  a  resolution  suggesting 
that  the  vote  should  be  60  per  cent.— I  have 
changed  my  mind  because  I  have  found  that 
there  are  many,  many  men  who  are  against 
such  things  as  the  hog  marketing  board  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  These  are  men  who 
really  believe  in  their  hearts  that  it  is  wrong 
and  that  it  is  not  being  run  correctly.  But 
the  point  is  that  if  you  have  a  vote  of  2  to 
1— a  just  and  legitimate  vote,  not  a  hap- 
hazard affair  like  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
are  sitting  over  there  vote— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  could  I  ask 
a  question? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  he  certainly  can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Is  the  hon.  member  sug- 
gesting that  the  vote  which  was  taken  was  not 
a  proper  vote? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  suggesting  this— that 
in  the  minds  of  some  people  it  was  a  proper 
vote  but  in  the  minds— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Is  the  hon.  member  sug- 
gesting that  it  did  not  carry? 
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Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  suggesting  this,  that  in 
the  minds  of  some  people  it  was  a  proper  vote 
but  in  the  minds  of  others  it  was  not  a  proper 
vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well  then,  is  the  hon. 
member  suggesting— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Just  a  minute.  When  we 
have  our  election,  whenever  it  is  going  to  be— 
and  I  doubt  if  even  tlie  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  knows  when  it  is  going  to  be— it 
will  be  a  just  and  legitimate  vote.  All 
citizens  of  the  province  of  Ontario  will  have 
a  vote.  At  least  most  of  them  will.  But 
the  hon.  Ministers,  and  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
are  the  ones  to  blame,  and  I  wish  they 
were  here  today.  They  are  the  people  who 
have  ridden  the  fence  up  and  down  the 
province  of  Ontario.  They  would  not  take 
a  stand— talk  about  running  along  a  rail  fence 
that   goes   to   one   side   and   then   the   other! 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  for  whom 
I  have  always  had  a  great  deal  of  respect  in 
the  past,  did  not  play  this  thing  fairly  what- 
soever. One  of  the  strongest  Progressive- 
Conservatives  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
sat  with  me  in  the  agricultural  board— on  the 
agricultural  council— down  here  the  other  day 
—one  of  the  strongest  whom  I  have  ever  met— 
and  he  said  to  me:  "You  know,  I  can  hardly 
look  that  man  Mr.  Goodfellow  in  the  face." 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  What  is  the  hon.  member's 
complaint? 

Mr.   Whicher:  My    complaint   is   that   this 

government   has  not   backed   up    the    things 

that    they    said  they    would    do.      It    was 
improper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  says 
the  vote  was  improper. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  beg  your  pardon?  Does 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  say  that  it  was 
not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  say- 
Mr.  Whicher:  I  say  that  many  hog  pro- 
ducers, who  are  just  and  legitimate  hog  pro- 
ducers in  this  province,  did  not  have  a  vote, 
and  that  many  who  just  saw  a  hog  but  never 
produced  one  did  have  a  vote.  I  say  that 
they  made  people  go  20  miles,  that  they 
had  one  polling  booth  in  the  locality  and  they 
had  to  drive  20  miles  there  and  20  miles 
back. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  And  even  with  those  dis- 
advantages it  carried. 


Mr.  Whicher:  And  even  with  the  disadvan- 
tages that  this  government  put  up  against  it, 
it  still  carried,  and  when  it  carried  this 
government  did  nothing  to  help  it  along. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now  then,  this  is  what  hap- 
pened with  the  government.  There  is  a 
strong  body  of  people  who  are  against  hog 
marketing  and  the  government  did  not  want 
to  lose  their  votes  so  they  thought,  now  well— 
they  would  play  along  with  this  thing,  and  if 
they  could  just  get  the  hog  marketing  board 
to  move  across,  they  would  have  everybody 
satisfied— that  is  what  they  thought— 

An  hon.  member:  The  Liberals  started— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Never  mind  the  Liberals.  I 
am  talking  about  the  Liberals  today,  not  the 
Liberals  of  yesterday.  I  am  talking  about 
them  today.  The  hon.  vice-chairman  of 
Hydro  said  the  other  day,  "Let  the  past  be 
dead,"  or  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Liberals  only  got  off 
the  fence  in  the  last- 
Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  getting  on  any 
fence,  whatsoever,  I  assure  the  hon.  member. 
I  have  stated  our  position  clearly.  We  are 
for  compulsory  marketing  when  there  has 
been  a  just  and  legitimate  vote,  and  the  vote 
carries  by  at  least  2  to  1.  Let  that  be 
straight  and  clear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  How  does  the  hon.  mem- 
bers know  that  this  was  not  a  just  and— 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  do  not  know  what  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  stands  for- 1  am 
trying  to  find  out  what  he  stands  for. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  what  the  hon.  member  stands  for. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  have  just  told  him  we  are 
for- 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  he  has  not  told  me— 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  are  for  compulsory  mar- 
keting when  the  vote  carries. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  What  was  this  vote,  did 
it  carry? 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  certainly  did  carry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  was  not  a  proper  vote 
then. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  It  did  carry.  Of  course,  it 
carried,  even  though  the  government  did  not 
do  anything  about  it.    So  they  thought  they— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  spite  of  the  govern- 
ment it  carried. 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  spite  of  the  government, 
that  is  right.  So  the  government  thought  it 
would  get  those  32  per  cent,  who  voted 
against  it,  and  it  would  slide  along  the  fence, 
and  then  the  government  thought  it  would 
move  the  marketing  board  over  and  the  68 
per  cent,  who  voted  for  it,  and  it  tried  to 
walk  along  that  fence  for  a  while. 

Now  I  want  to  tell  something  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer— he  seems  to  have  taken 
a  lead  in  this  particular  thing— this  govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  get  any  of  their  votes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Do  not  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  This  government  is  not  going 
to  get  any  of  their  votes,  because  both  sides 
are  sick  and  tired  of  this  government— really 
sick  and  tired— and  I  think  all  the  people  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  should  know  how  this 
government  walked  up  that  rail  fence  from 
one  side  to  the  other  and  it  led  right  to 
the  big— it  led  right  to  the  big  packers'  door. 
That  is  where  it  led— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  government  was  on 
the  rail  fence  behind  the  hon.  member. 

An  hon.  member:  Old  MacDonald  had  a 
farm- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker  I  would  just 
like  to  say  this:  I  have  tried  to  state  our 
position  here  this  afternoon.  I  have  told 
what  I  think  in  a  fair  way  and  what  Mr. 
Mosher  thinks,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  knows  him  and 
respects  him  and  I  am  sure  that  he  is  not  going 
to  hold  it  against  me  because  I  was  against 
labour  compulsion  10  years  ago.  Minds  can 
be  changed.  Yes,  I  welcome  a  question  from 
the  hon.   Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Did  the  hon.  member  say 
there  was  a  minority— did  the  32  per  cent, 
ever  make  representation  to  the  Liberal 
party?  Does  the  hon.  member  listen  to  both 
sides? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  might  say  we  cer- 
tainly did  listen  to  both  sides  and  I  have 
given  my  answer  here  today.  Now  what  is 
the  hon.  Minister's  answer? 


Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Then  why  should  not  the 
government  listen  to  both  sides? 

Mr.  Whicher:  After  the  vote?  Let  me  tell 
this  to  the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio 
from  Wellington-Dufferin.  He  should  listen  to 
both  sides  before  the  vote.  But  when  the 
government  had  the  say  as  to  how  this  vote 
was  to  be  run,  which  should  have  been  just 
and  legitimate,  after  it  is  over,  this  govern- 
ment should  back  up  the  people  who  voted 
this  thing  into  power.  It  is  backing  them  all 
right,  right  against  the  wall.  That  is  where 
this  government  is  backing  them,  and  the 
hon.  government  members  are  backing  them- 
selves up  against  the  wall,  too,  because  I  told 
them  they  were  not  going  to  get  the  hog 
producers'  votes.  The  hog  marketing  board 
does  not  like  this  government,  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  and  the  other 
people  do  not  like  him  either.  He  had  better 
either  just  move  to  the  right  or  the  left  in 
a  hurry  because  they  are  getting  tired  of 
riding  up  the  centre. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  leave  the  position  of 
agriculture  and  marketing  now,  for  a  while, 
and  speak  about  something  that  does  not 
really  particularly  concern  my  riding.  I  have 
given  it  a  great  deal  of  thought.  I  refer  to 
the  labour  situation  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and,  indeed,  across  this  great  country  of  ours. 

There  are  many  people,  particularly  in  rural 
areas,  who  have  been  disturbed  by  labour, 
not  labour  unions,  but  labour  leaders.  I  might 
say  that  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
labour  unions.  I  remember  very  well— I  was 
at  the  age  when  I  can  remember  working  after 
school  when  I  was  15  or  16  years  of  age, 
and  I  used  to  see  men  working  in  our  part 
of  the  country  for  $1.50  a  day.  Those  things, 
of  course,  do  not  happen  now.  To  a  large 
extent  labour  unions  have  helped  to  rectify 
this  terrible  situation  because  that  is  what  it 
was.  Surely  men  deserve  the  right  to  make 
a  living  today.     I  certainly  think  they  do. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  people  who 
criticize— particularly  in  rural  areas,  partic- 
ularly the  farm  people,  as  I  see  it— who 
criticize  the  fact  that  labour  unions,  to  a  large 
extent,  are  dominated  by  American  labour 
union  leaders.  There  is  no  question  about 
it  whatsoever. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  remember  that 
General  Motors  of  Canada  is  certainly  domi- 
nated by  General  Motors  of  the  United  States; 
that  in  the  Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada, 
51  per  cent,  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  the 
American  company.  And,  therefore,  I  can  see 
nothing  wrong  with  American  labour  leaders 
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coming  into  the  province  of  Ontario  and  sug- 
gesting how  Ontario  labour  should  run  their 
business,  or  to  help  to  run  their  business, 
providing  they  are  just  and  upright  men. 

But,  I  believe  there  is,  unfortunately,  the 
odd  case  where  they  are  not  just  and  upright 
men.    I  will  talk  about  that  in  a  few  minutes. 

Now,  I  enjoyed  very  much  the  labour 
report.  I  read  it  over  very  closely  and  I 
think  that  the  committee  did  an  excellent  job. 
In  fact,  one  wonders  just  what  else  they  can 
do  for  labour. 

One  wonders  just  how  far  we  can  go.  Many 
economists,  certainly  heads  of  banks,  are  tell- 
ing us  that  we  are  pricing  ourselves  out  of 
the  market  and  it  looks  as  if  surely,  speaking 
generally,  we  better  call  a  halt  to  these  wage 
increases  and  indeed  increases  on  the  price  of 
cars  and  everything  else.  We  have  to  take 
our  breath  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  And  profits, 
too. 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  profits,  too.  I  mentioned 
that.  However,  there  is  one  thing  more  I  feel 
that  could  justly  be  done  for  the  labour  people 
in  this  province  of  Ontario.  Like  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  who  works,  I  believe,  for 
General  Motors,  at  the  end  of  a  certain  period 
of  time  he— along  with  all  other  people  work- 
ing for  that  great  corporation— will  be  entitled 
to  a  pension.  Then  there  are  people  who  work 
for  the  hon.  liquor  commissioner  over  there, 
people  who  work  for  the  liquor  control  board, 
after  a  certain  period  of  time— I  had  to  wake 
the  hon.  commissioner,  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Com- 
missioner—after a  certain  length  of  time- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  the  hon.  member,  too, 
gets— maybe  not  him— but  his  employees  get  a 
pension  and  rightly  so.  People  who  work  for 
the  Hydro  certainly  get  a  pension. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  And  the  people  who  work  in 
butter  factories,  they  get  pensions,  too. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Just  a  minute  now.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  people  in  this  province 
of  Ontario  who  do  not  get  them.  But  while 
I  was  in  conversation  with  a  learned  gentle- 
man one  day,  discussing  the  labour  situation, 
he  asked  me  a  very  important  question,  one 
to  which  I  had  to  answer  in  the  aflBrmative. 
I  happen  to  be  in  the  dairy  business,  a  very 
small  business,  I  might  say,  a  very  small 
organization.  We  have  not  got  a  pension  plan 
in  our  plant. 


And  he  asked  me  this:  "Ross,  what  is  the 
difference  between  a  man  working  for  35 
years  for  General  Motors  or  35  years  for  the 
liquor  control  board  or  for  the  brewers'  ware- 
house or  for  the  Ford  Motor  Company? 
Men,  obviously  if  they  work  that  long,  must 
be  good  men,  or  they  would  have  been  fired 
long  ago.  What  is  the  difference  between 
them  working  for  General  Motors  and  working 
for  the  Wiarton  Dairy?" 

My  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  you  and  to 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  is:  "There 
is  no  diflFerence  whatsover." 

A  man  who  works  for  me,  or  for  any 
other  small  business,  for  a  certain  definite 
period,  is  doing  a  good  job  or  otherwise  he 
would  be  let  go.  He  certainly  is  entitled 
to  a  pension  in  the  same  way  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  is,  or  any  other  hon. 
members  of  this  House  who  happen  to  work 
for  these  corporations. 

There  are  thousands  and  thousands  of  small 
businesses  in  this  province  of  Ontario  who 
have  not  got  pension  plans,  and  I  agree  that 
it  will  be  impossible  for  any  government  to 
put  through  any  degree  of  compulsion.  It 
cannot  be  done. 

But  I  strongly  suggest  the  time  has  come 
when  government  suggests,  strongly  sug- 
gests, that  pension  plans  should  be  set  up 
for  smaller  businesses.  And  furthermore  that 
these  pensions  should  be  transferable  if  a 
man  so  desires. 

Take  a  man  for  example  who  works  for 
the  brewers'  warehousing— I  am  thinking  of 
one  particular  instance,  and  he  worked  for 
8  years  and  then  stopped— 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Would  the  hon.  member  per- 
mit a  question? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  I  think  the  hon.  member  should 
be  informed  of  one  thing:  that  about  10  or  12 
years  ago  there  were  only  about  5  mvmi- 
cipalities  in  the  province  of  Ontario  who 
carried  pension  schemes  for  their  employees. 
We  introduced  pension  schemes  in  all  the 
municipalities.  We  also  made  this  benefit, 
that  if  they  were  carrying  a  pension  scheme 
in  the  municipality,  if  they  accepted  a  posi- 
tion with  the  goverrmient,  that  that  pension 
was  transferred.  Or,  vice  versa,  if  a  man  was 
working  for  the  provincial  government,  and  he 
was  drawing  a  pension,  and  he  went  to  work 
for  a  municipality,  that  pension  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  municipahty.  If  an  employee 
of  this  government  went  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment his  pension  was  transferred,  and  vice 
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Now,  we  go  pretty  far  in  doing  something 
with  it,  and  the  hon.  member  there  for 
Oshawa  knows  that  we  worked  hard.  He  was 
with  us  all  the  time  when  we  were  trying 
to  get  all  the  municipalities,  and  I  think  that 
almost  every  municipahty  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  a  pension  scheme  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  deny- 
ing the  legitimacy  of  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  South  says.  I  agree  that  much 
has  been  done  in  the  field  of  pensions  and 
social  security  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and, 
in  fact,  right  across  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

But  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  portable 
pensions,  at  the  present  time,  are  not  obliga- 
tory as  far  as  firms  are  concerned.  I  was 
talking  to  a  man  the  other  night  who  works 
for  the  Sun  Life  Insurance  Company,  and  he 
pointed  out  to  me  that  if  he  left  the  company 
within  10  years,  all  he  would  get  was  what 
he  had  paid  in  himself.  He  would  not  get 
anything  out  of  what  the  company  had  paid. 

Now,  I  believe  that  these  things  are 
happening  in  many,  many  companies. 

I  suggest  this:  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  must  think  of  something  more  than 


old  age  pensions  and  old  age  assistance.  I 
had  a  very  fine  book  given  to  me  the  other 
day  by  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, whom  all  hon.  members  know,  and  who 
is  a  very  fine  fellow;  it  is  a  book  on  social 
security  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  ask  the  pleasure— I 
will  be  quite  some  time  yet— do  you  wish  to 
adjourn? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  How  much  longer  does  the 
hon.  member  think  he  might  be? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  quite 
a  while.  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  intended 
to  continue  the  Throne  debate  on  Monday, 
with  possibly  some  debate  on  the  select 
committee  on  labour.  I  move  that  the  House 
do  now   adjourn. 

Motion    agreed   to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  4  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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*  Monday,  February  16,  1959 
* 

i|  3  o'clock,  p.m. 

J*  And  the  House  having  met. 

4.  Prayers. 


3n  iSlemoriam 


* 

* 

4* 

$  COLONEL  THOMAS  LAIRD  KENNEDY  t 

^  Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  members  of  this  House  have  learned  with  profound  i 

♦  sorrow  of  the  passing,  on  Friday  last,  February  13,  of  the  most  esteemed  and  » 
.{•  beloved  representative  in  this  Legislature,  Colonel  Thomas  Laird  Kennedy,  m 
j*  affectionately  known  and  respected  as  the  dean  of  this  assembly.  T 

♦  He  carried  with  him  an  expression  of  the  finest  sense  of  duty,  the  highest  ♦ 
.{.  quality  of  understanding,  and  a  great  evidence  of  charity.  It  would  be  safe  to  say  ^ 
jl  that  no  hon.  member  was  more  beloved  by  all  of  us  than  the  one  whose  seat  is  •!• 
^  made  vacant  today.  ifi 
J  Spared  for  many  years  to  be  of  service  to  this  province,  he  went  to  his  eternal  J 
•*•  home  in  active  duty;  he  would  not  have  wanted  it  otherwise.  With  this  keen  sense  ^ 
^  of  loss  there  must  likewise  come  a  profound  feeling  of  gratitude.   We  are  all  better  ||| 

♦  men  for  having  been  privileged  to  know  him.  We  will  all  hold  him  in  kindly  «!• 
^  memory.  We  will  all  be  thankful  for  his  good  life.  'j^ 
J                 As  a  private  member  of  this  House  from  1919  to  1930;  and  from  1937  to  1943;  * 

♦  Minister  of  Agriculture  from  1930  to  1934,  and  again  from  1943  to  1952;  Prime  $ 
ijl  Minister  from  1948  to  1949,  and  again  private  member  from  1952  until  his  death,  T 
<•  he  exemplified  those  qualities  of  dignity,  kindliness  and  generosity  which  will  4 
^  make  his  place  difficult  to  fill.  ^ 
i|  We  give  thanks  for  the  gift  of  his  life,  recalling  all  in  him  that  made  others  * 
•!•  love  him,  for  all  the  good  and  gracious  influences  in  his  home  and  training;  for  £ 
ij  all  the  goodness  and  truth  that  passed  from  his  life  into  the  lives  of  others  and  * 
<i>  thus  made  the  world  richer  for  his  presence.  4> 
.{•                  Today  we  pay  tribute  to  a  soldier,  a  statesman  and  friend.   The  philosophy  of  ^ 

♦  his  life  could  be  summed  up  in  the  following  words;  they  express  all  that  Thomas  "¥ 
4t  Laird  Kennedy  stood  for: 

4*  I'd  like  to  think  when  life  is  done, 

^  That  I  had  filled  a  needed  post, 

♦  That  here  and  there  I'd  paid  my  fare 
•{>  With  more  than  idle  talk  or  boast. 


That  I  had  taken  gifts  Divine, 


* 

•!•  The  Breath  of  Life  and  manhood  fine 

^  And  tried  to  use  them  now  and  then 

J*  In  service  of  my  fellowmen. 

•I*  To  his  widow  and  family  today,  we  extend  our  deepest   sympathy   and   our 


prayers  for  strength,  faith  and  courage. 


♦ 

]j.  And  we  commend  his  immortal  soul  to  God  who  gave  it. 

5  I  would  like  the  hon.  members  to  stand  as  we  observe  one  minute's  silence 

♦  in  grateful  recognition  of  the  life  of  Thomas  Laird  Kennedy. 
♦ 

T  Silence. 


I 


•I* 
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.  Mr.  Speaker:  O  God,  whose  days  are  without  end,  and  whose  mercies  cannot 

•f  be  numbered;  make  us  deeply  sensible  of  the  shortness  and  uncertainty  of  human 


life,  and  let  Thy  Holy  Spirit  lead  us  in  holiness  and  righteousness  all  the  days  of 


* 

J*  our  life;   that,  when  we   shall  have   served  Thee  we  may  be   gathered   unto   our 

♦  fathers,  having  the  testimony  of  a  good  conscience;  in  the  communion  of  Thy  holy 
^  Church;  in  the  confidence  of  a  certain  faith;  in  the  comfort  of  a  reasonable, 
J*  religious  and  holy  hope;   in  favour  with  Thee,  our  God;   and  in  perfect  charity 

♦  with  all  men. 
4* 

♦  We  most  humbly  beseech  Thee  to  look  in  love  and  mercy  upon  the  soul  of 

^  Thy  servant,  Thomas  Laird  Kennedy,  whom  Thou  has  called  from  the  cares  and 

T  duties  of  this  world  unto  Thine  eternal  presence.    Graciously   look   upon   those 

+  bereaved  and  may  they  find  in  Thee — the  God  of  all  comfort — a  sure  refuge  and 

^  strength   in   the   time   of   sorrow.    For   all   his   weaknesses   and    shortcomings   we 

T  implore  Thy  mercy.   For  all  his  good  deeds,  for  his  human  understanding,  for  his 

+  charity  and  friendship,  we  give  thanks. 

+  We  pray  Thee  to  give  us  Thy  strength  that  we  may  live  more  bravely  and 

4>  faithfully  for  the  sake  of  those  who  are  no  longer  with  us  here  upon  earth,  and 

2  grant  us  so  to  serve  Thee  day  by  day  that  we  may  find  eternal  fellowship  with 

♦  them,  through  Him  who  died  and  rose  again  for  us  all,  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  We 
4>  pray  that  Thou  will  give  him  eternal  rest  and  may  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him ; 
2  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 

^  O  Lord,  support  us  all  the  day  long  of  this  troublous  life,  until  the  shadows 

i*  lengthen  and  the  evening  comes,  and  the  busy  world  is  hushed,  and  the  fever  of 

$  life  is  over,  and  our  work  is  done.    Then,  of  Thy  mercy  grant  us  a  safe  lodging, 

J  a  holy  rest,  and  peace  at  the  last;  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.   Amen. 

♦ 

i|  Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop    (Minister  of  Education)  :  I  move  that  this  House  now 

<%>  adjourn  out  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  Thomas  Laird  Kennedy,  late  member 

^  for  the  electoral  district  of  Peel,  our  friend  and  colleague  who  departed  this  life 

♦  on  Friday,  February  13,  last. 

•I* 

•{•  Motion  agreed  to. 

♦ 

i|  The  House  adjourned  at  3.15  of  the  clock,  p.m. 

* 

* 

* 


♦  t 

♦  ♦ 
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Tuesday,  February  17,  1959 


3  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Presenting  petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  R.  Belisle,  from 
the  standing  committee  on  standing  orders, 
presents  the  committee's  third  and  final 
report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  has  carefully  examined  the 
following  petitions  and  finds  the  notices,  as 
published  in  each  case,  sufficient: 

Of  the  tow^nship  of  North  York  praying 
that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  it  to  pass 
by-laws  to  provide  for  the  addition  of  lands 
to  presently  existing  street  lighting  areas;  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  validating  a 
by-law  respecting  the  Toronto  Police  Benefit 
Fund;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  county  of  Simcoe 
and  tlie  corporation  of  the  city  of  Barrie 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  confirming  an 
Agreement  for  the  payment  by  the  city  to  the 
county  for  services  in  the  year  1959. 

Of  the  city  of  Kingston  and  Queens  Uni- 
versity praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  author- 
izing them  to  subscribe  for  and  hold  shares 
in  a  company  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  certain  mining  lands  and  mining 
rights  ..in  Kingston  harbour:  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Wood- 
stock praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  author- 
izing a  reduction  in  the  number  of  aldermen 
from  10  to  8. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  village  of  Cayuga 
vesting  certain  lands  in  the  corporation  in 
fee  simple. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing petitions  be  received  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  rule  No.  63(1)  restricting 
the  time  of  presentation  and  the  provisions  of 
rule  No.  66  restricting  the  time  <>f  publication 
of  the  -notices. 

Of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Roman 
GathoHc    s^airate  schools    for    the    city    of 


Sault  Ste.  Marie  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  enabling  the  elections  for  the  board  to 
be  held  every  two  years  in  conjunction  with 
the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  municipal 
elections. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Hamilton 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  vesting  certain 
lands  in  the  corporation  free  of  trusts  and 
covenants;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree,  from  the  standing 
committee  on  private  bills,  presented  the  com- 
mittee's first  report  which  was  read  as  fol- 
lows and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  respecting  the  Ontario  Thresher- 
men's  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

An  Act  respecting  St.  Jerome's  College. 

An  Act  respecting  Royal  Botanical  Gardens. 

An  Act  respecting  the  corporation  of  the 
synod  of  Hamilton  and  London  of  The  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost  of 
printing  be  remitted  on  the  following:  An  Act 
respecting  St.  Jerome's  College;  Ail  Act 
respecting  Royal  Botanical  Gardens;  and  An 
Act  respecting  the  corporation  of  the  synod 
of  Hamilton  and  London  of  The  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Canada.         ■, 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  following  petitions 
were  severally  brought  up,  laid  on  the  table, 
read  and  received: 

Of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  separate  schools  for  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  enabling  the  elections  for  the  board  to 
be  held  every  two  years  in  conjunction  with 
the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  municipal 
elections.  ■''=  -   ''■'■'    '        v  v/     : 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Hamilton 
f)raying  thiit  an  Aet^  may  pass  vesting  certain 
lands  in  the  corporation  free'  of  tnists<3attd 
covenants;  and  for  other  plijpoifesiiO'JcM 
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Mr.  Weaker:  I  would  like  to  welcome  to  the 
House  this  afternoon  pupils  from  Hodgson 
Public  School,  Toronto;  and  a  group  of  ladies 
from  Richmond  Hill. 

Motions. 

Introductions  of  bills. 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

Mr.  R.  E.  Elliott  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Hamilton." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  PORT  ARTHUR 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mapledoram  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Port  Arthur." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  C.  Daley  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour 
Relations  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  This  is  a  bill  that  will  provide 
for  one  more  deputy  vice-chairman  of  the 
labour  relations  board  and  to  enable  the 
board  to  sit  in  two  divisions.  The  business 
of  the  board  is  increasing  at  a  tremendous  rate 
and  we  find  it  necessary  to  have  more  people 
sitting. 

THE  RAINBOW  BRIDGE  ACT,  1941 

Hon.  Mr-  Daley  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Rain- 
bow Bridge  Act,  1941." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Well,  the  Rainbow  Bridge  bill 
concerns  the  Niagara  Falls  bridge  commission, 
with  which  hon.  members  are  familiar.  This 
corarnission  was  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  and  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
empower  the  commission  to  hold  land  in 
Otitario  without  a  licence  in  mortmain  and 
to  carry  on  its  business  in  Ontario  without 
an  ■  extra-provincial  licence.  It  is  simply  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  bridge  commission 
in  operating;  they  now  have  3  bridges. 


GAIRDNER   FOUNDATION 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Gairdner 
Foundation." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  KINGSTON  AND  QUEENS 
UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  D.  J.  Rankin  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Kingston  and  Queens  University." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mental   Hospitals  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with 
this  bill  I  would  suggest  that  the  purpose  is 
to  require  the  prompt  dispositions  of  cases 
of  mentally  ill  or  mentally  defective  persons 
who  were  apprehended,  and  since  certain 
legal  procedures  are  involved  in  this  bill,  it 
will  go  to  the  legal  bills  committee  and  also 
to  the  committee  on  health. 

CITY  OF  PETERBOROUGH 

Mr.  H.  R.  Scott  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Peterborough." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


IfHE  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND  VACATIONS 
WITH  PAY  ACT 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled;  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Hours 
of  Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act." 

Motion  aj^eed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

VILLAGE  OF  CAYUGA 

Mr.  R,  McNeil  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  £es|^ting  .th^ ,  v^age  of 
Cayuga." ,,,,    "  .  '-^'^.J'^,  ^^"^^  i:  ^^^^^ ''^  -.;..-.?■   '-••;■ 

Motion  agreed  toj  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  PELEE 

Mr.  W.  Murdoch  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Pelee." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY.  OF'  WOODSTOCK 

Mr.   G,  W,  Jnnes  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,. '.'An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 

Woodstodc.*^     ^./^^^J^-'r^J"!,^   ,' 

Motion  agteedrtoj'&st  Teading  of  the  bill. 
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THE   PUBLIC   SERVICE   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  two 
purposes— the  first  is  to  add  the  chairman  of 
tiie  civil  service  commission  ex  officio  of  the 
public  service  superannuation  board,  and  the 
second  is  to  clarify  the  3  parts  of  The  Public 
Service  Act. 

Part  1  has  to  do  with  the  public  service; 
part  2  with  superannuation,  and  part  3,  the 
retirement  fund.  In  all  3  cases,  it  makes 
these  boards  responsible  to  the  Minister. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SEPARATE  SCHOOL 
BOARD   OF   SAULT   STE.   MARIE 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lyons  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  separate  school  board  of  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  TORONTO 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Toronto." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


TOWN  OF  MOUNT  FOREST 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Mount  Forest." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


FAUTEUX  COMMITTEE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
&e  report  of  the  Fauteux  committee." 

He  said:  The  object  of  the  proposed  bill 
is  to  enable  the  province  to  implement  the 
recommendations  of  the  Fauteux  committee 
as  far  as  the  legislative  jurisdiction  of  the 
province  is  concerned.  A  federal-provincial 
conference  was  called  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Justice  on  October  13,  14,  1958  and 
all  the  provinces  were  represented.   The  two 


main    subjects    under    discussion    were    as 
follows: 

1.  An  amendment  to  the  law  providing 
that  the  provinces  would  be  responsible  for 
the  custodial  care  of  prisoners  sentenced  to 
terms  of  imprisonment  up  to  6  months;  that 
no  sentence  be  imposed  between  6  and  12 
months;  and  that  prisoners  sentenced  to 
terms  of  12  months  or  more  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  federal  authorities. 

2.  The  acquisition  by  the  federal  author- 
ities of  certain  provincial  institutions  which 
would  be  related  to  the  implementation  of 
(1.)  above. 

The  third  subject  not  discussed  at  the 
conference  was  the  abolition  of  indeter- 
minate sentences  as  is  presently  provided  by 
The  Prison  and  Reformations  Act  for  both 
Ontario  and  British  Columbia  which  would, 
when  accomphshed,  mean  the  abolition  of 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ontario  parole  board 
as  far  as  determinate  and  indeterminate 
sentences  imposed  under  the  criminal  code 
are  concerned. 

This  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Fauteux  committee. 

The  national  Parole  Board  Act  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  federal  parliament  came 
into  efiFect  on  January  1,  1959.  This  board 
is  exercising  limited  jurisdiction  at  the ; 
moment,  but  when  its  purpose  is  accom- 
plished, it  will,  it  is  anticipated,  supplant 
the  jturisdiction  formerly  exercised  by  the 
Ontario  parole  board.  It  will  be  seen  there- 
fore that  there  are  3  main  subjects  aflEecting 
the  province  of  Ontario  which  will  require 
to  be  implemented  by  the  provinces,  and  the 
bill  enables  this  to  be  accomplished  either  by 
provincial  legislation  or  by  agreement  with 
the  federal  authorities. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South);  May  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  this  bill  authorizes 
tfie  implementing  of  all  the  recommendations 
of  the  Fauteux  committee  insofar  as  they 
fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  province? 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  No,  not  all  of  them.  We  will , 
deal  with  that  further  if  the  hon,  member 
for  York  South  will  be  patient. 


YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  incorporate  York 
University." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
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THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour 
Relations  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  LONDON 

Mr.  G.  E.  Jackson  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
London." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOSPITAL,  BARRIE 

Mr.  G.  G.  Johnston  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital  at  Barrie." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

COUNTY  OF  SIMCOE  AND  CITY 
OF  BARRIE 

Mr.  G.  G.  Johnston  moves  first  reading  of 
bill;  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  county 
pf  Sirncoe  and  the  city  of  Barrie," 

*  -Mbtibn  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

-  '-;  VILLAGE  OF  WASAGA  BEACH 

.,,,Mr.  G.  G.  Johnston  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  village 
ipJE  Wasaga  Beach." 

'^'"■M»Kon  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  TORONTO 

7  MxA  ^,;L..Hdllraoves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "Aa  Act  respecting  the  township 
pf  Toronto." 

-:^oti6nagre«i  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

rr:f  1  >fpWNSHIP  OF  NORTH  YORK 

...  (Mf.G.  jGr^ham  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  'An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
North  York." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  M.  •  Phiflips  (ftrovfnciai  Secretary): 
Mc<_ ,Sj;?eakei:,  I  b«g  l^^Ye,.t9.rpr^eifj|j  tQ,  jllie 

ll^vjs^Jthe,  :foII^>vin^^  4 '^^^  ^,,^  ^^ 

1.  Annual  report  of  the  civil  seinRce  com-- 
mission  for  Ontario  for  the  year  ended  March 


2.  Report  of  the  provincial  auditor  on 
the  public  service  superannuation  fund  for 
the  year  ended  March  31,  1958. 

3.  Report  of  the  provincial  auditor  on 
the  public  service  retirement  fund  for  the 
year   ended   March   31,    1958. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  at  this  time  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  that  this  is  Brother- 
hood Week,  and  it  is  customary  at  this  time 
to  make  some  reference  to  that  week. 

I  have  asked  to  come  here,  at  my  personal 
invitation,  a  representative  from  another 
province,  from  the  great  old  province  of 
Nova  Scotia— one  whom  I  felt  this  House 
could  welcome  here  on  this  occasion  when 
we  mark  Brotherhood  Week. 

I  refer  to  Mr.  Maurice  Ruddick  who  is 
one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Springhill  disaster. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  perhaps  one  of 
the  great  interests  of  our  people  in  the 
Springhill  matter  was  the  part  which  Mr. 
Ruddick  played  in  that  very  grave  incident 
which  took  place  a  short  time  ago. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  Ruddick  to  come  here 
for  another  reason,  however.  Mr.  Ruddick 
was  voted  as  the  citizen  of  the  year  1958 
by  the  readers  of  one  of  our  great  daily 
newspapers,  the  Toronto  Telegram,  which 
conducted  a  poll  as  is  customary  with  that 
paper  in  relationship  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  citizen  of  the  year.  Mr.  Ruddick  was 
chosen,  and  yesterday  I  presented  to  him 
on  behalf  of  that  newspaper  and  the  pub- 
lisher, Mr.  Bassett,  who  is  here  this  afternoon, 
a  plaque  cOhimemorating  that  particular 
event. 

May  I  say  that  it  is  of  course  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  here  a  citizen,  a  very  great 
citizen,  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.  Nova 
Scotia  is  one  of  our  inspirations  here  in 
Ontario,  with  its  history.  Just  last -year  Nova 
Scotia  celebrated  its  20()th  aimiversary. 

Indeed  our  history  is  much  shorter  than 
that  of  our  sister  province.  Our  Legislatxure 
goes  back  officially  to  1792  and  the  settle- 
ment of  Ontario  preceded  that  only  by  a  few 
years,  with  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists  froi^ 
the  states  to  the  south. 

Actually  in  Nova  Scotia  their  Settlement 
goes  away  back  into  the  1600's  and  thejr 
there  have  one  of  the  earliest  settliements  5ft 
kmeiieai  So  it  is  with  a  great  deal -ctf 
pleiasure,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  put  it  thfe 
>kVay,-' to  weltomfe  ft  citizen  from  •Orie  ^Of'^i^ 
Sdriior  ■  partners  in'  Cdnfederation.     ^  ■      ■ '  ^ ' -' 
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Mr.  Ruddick  was  chosen  by  a  large  number 
of  citizens  of  this  province  as  the  outstanding 
man  of  the  year  in  Canada,  I  think  princi- 
pally for  two  reasons.  The  first  was  this, 
that  in  that  great  disaster,  he  encouraged 
those  who  were  with  him  to  withstand  the 
terrors  of  the  entombment  in  that  mine  with 
the  result  that  several  lives  were  saved. 

Secondly,  I  think  perhaps  the  words  that 
are  attributed  to  him  by  his  comrades  at 
that  time  "give  me  a  drink  of  water  and  I 
will  sing  you  a  song"  will  last  long  in 
history.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  stand  out 
with  words  of  a  similar  nature  spoken  at 
times  of  great  crisis. 

However,  this  is  Brotherhood  Week,  and 
I  have  asked  Mr.  Ruddick  to  come  here 
particularly  because  of  that,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  the  words  that  were  reported  as 
having  been  spoken  by  him  in  the  press 
were  words  of  a  very  outstanding  nature, 
and  I  think  that  perhaps  they  are  very 
worthy  of  being  drawn  to  the  attention  of 
this  House.  As  hon.  members  probably  know, 
the  miners  who  had  been  through  the  ordeal 
of  Springhill  were  invited  very  generously 
by  one  of  the  governors  of  a  southern  state 
to  visit  that  state.  Now,  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  in  that  particular  state,  these 
comrades  who  had  faced  the  ordeal  in 
colliery  No.  2  at  Springhill  were  to  be  separ- 
ated. Mr.  Ruddick's  companions  and  com- 
rades naturally  demurred.  They  determined 
not  to  go  if  they  could  not  go  together. 

However,  Maurice  Ruddick  showed  the 
greatness  of  himself  and  his  personality  by 
changing  their  minds  because  of  the  plea 
he  made  to  them.  I  might  read  you  this.  He 
said: 

This  might  be  a  chance  to  open  some 
people's  minds,  who  knows,  maybe  it  will 
help  to  make  a  better  world  for  some 
people.  I  wouldn't  want  to  make  an  inter- 
national incident  of  this.  I  have  a  small 
brain  but  I  think  I  have  enough  common 
sense  to  see  this  thing  straight. 

Those  are  very  great  words  indeed,  spoken 
by  this  man  whom  I  am  satisfied  our  people 
will  not  assess  as  having  a  small  brain,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  having  a  very  large  brain, 
and  having  a  brain  which  is  endowed  with 
that  great  divine  attribute  which  nobody 
can  assess,  which  is  impossible  to  put  in 
words,  that  great  divine  attribute  of  common 
sense. 

And  I  welcome  him  here  today  because  of 
those  simple  words  which  he  spoke  which, 
after  all,  are  words  of  great  wisdom  in  the 


complex  and  troubled  world  of  today.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  cure  of  the  world's  ills  lies 
actually  in  human  personalities,  and  that 
great  attribute  of  common  sense  as  typified  by 
this  man  whom  I  count  as  a  great  man.  I 
think  it  has  in  it  the  germ  of  the  settlement 
of  so  many  of  the  difficulties  with  which  man- 
kind is  faced  today. 

Our  people  have  read  Maurice  Ruddick's 
words  which  are  full  of  his  generous  spirit. 
I  think  that  that  is  there,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  necessities  of  these  days,  his  generous 
spirit,  his  simple  greatness,  and  they  mar- 
velled at  his  common  sense. 

That,  I  think,  is  one  of  the  things  which 
caused  the  people  to  vote  for  him  over- 
whelmingly as  the  man  of  the  year  in  the 
poll  which  was  conducted. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  otlier  hon.  mem- 
bers will  want  to  speak  and  pay  tribute  to 
this  man  who  is  a  simple  man  but  a  great 
man  in  our  country.  I  should  say  it  is  a 
very  great  pleasure  to  present  to  this  Legis- 
lature, to  this  House,  Maurice  Ruddick,  who 
is  here  welcomed  as  a  great  Canadian,  an 
inspiration  to  our  people  and  who  has  made 
a  contribution  to  mankind  which  was  not 
assessed  or  intended  at  the  time  when  he 
became,  in  the  eyes  of  everyone,  a  hero  at 
the  time  of  the  Springhill  disaster. 

Mr.  Ruddick,  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to 
stand  up  and  let  these  people  hear  you. 

MR.  MAURICE  RUDDICK:  Mr.  Speaker, 
and— well,  I  could  address  all  the  gentlemen  if 
I  knew  their  names  but  I  will  just  say  hon. 
gentlemen  and  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

This  has  been  a  wonderful  occasion  for 
my  wife  and  I.  I  speak  on  behalf  of  my  wife, 
because  it  gives  me  a  chance  to  speak  freely 
now  that  I  am  not  home.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  we  really  feel  honoured  to  be  among 
such  distinguished  and  honourable  gentlemen. 

As  this  is  a  place  of  business,  things  pass 
by  pretty  quickly  along  legislative  lines  here, 
so  I  thought  that  I  might  say  a  word  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  here,  sug- 
gesting that  they  might  try  to  hurry  our 
Legislature  in  Nova  Scotia  in  trying  to  do 
something  for  Springhill.  I  am  speaking  on 
behalf  of  Springhill  and  I  thank  these  hon. 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  take  the 
opportunity  to  join  with  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Frost)  in  our  felicitations  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Ruddick.  I  think  that  we  are  thrilled 
with   his   presence   here   and   I   do   not    say 
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that  platitudinously.  Mr.  Ruddick's  experi- 
ences last  fall  won,  I  think,  the  hearts  not 
only  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  but  of  all  the 
people  of  North  America. 

He  won  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  demonstration  of  cour- 
age—the demonstration,  yes  of  love  of  others- 
was  more  manifest  in  the  trapped  miners' 
heroic  acts  than  anything  that  has  come  to 
public  attention  in  several  years. 

Therefore,  it  is  with  honest  encourage- 
ment that  we  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  felicitations  to  Mr.  Ruddick.  We  com- 
mend the  hon.  Prime  Minister  for  inviting 
Mr.  Ruddick  on  this  occasion,  of  Brotherhood 
Week.  I  think  Mr.  Ruddick  compliments  this 
Legislature  in  his  appeal  to  this  Legislature, 
and  in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter there  was  the  common  undertones  that 
this  gentlemen  has  done,  in  fact,  what  all  of 
us  talk  about  during  Brotherhood  Week, 
and  that  is  not  merely  to  commend  one 
another  in  a  back-slapping  fashion,  but  to 
deliberately  and  honestly  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  underneath  our  skins  we  are  all 
one  in  common,  that  we  all  owe  allegiance 
to  one  God,  that  we  all  have  an  obligation  in 
conscience  to  pursue  that  end,  and  that  we 
likewise  have  the  duty  to  respect  the  rights 
of  others— in  very  simple  language,  to  respect 
the  love  and  the  appreciation  of  the  position 
of  all  men  throughout  all  the  world. 

On  behalf  of  the  Opposition,  it  affords 
me  great  pleasure  to  join  in  this  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Canadian  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  made  reference  to.  I  commend  like- 
wise the  publisher  of  the  Toronto  Telegram 
for  undertaking  this  effort,  and  for  sponsoring 
this  demonstration  of  what  Canada  can  pro- 
duce in  the  way  of  real— I  was  going  to  say 
real  men,  of  men  of  courage,  of  men  of 
dedication,  of  men  who  at  times  may  not 
have  had  the  appreciation  of  all  of  us,  but 
as  a  result  of  this  unfortunate  disaster  certainly 
have  our  appreciation,  and  our  hearts. 

I  would  hope  that  I  could  direct  these 
remarks  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan)  who  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
bringing  in  the  budget  shortly.  Maybe,  Mr. 
Ruddick,  you  have  won  the  hearts  of  those 
persons  in  Ontario  who  have  more  responsi- 
l)ility  ^nd  likewise  more  influence  with  respect 
to  public  funds  than  I  have.  I  merely  say 
that  we  will  not  object  to  any  demonstration, 
to  any  appreciation  of  your  request  today. 
,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honour  for  me  to  join 

'fc.this  particular  dedication. 

^,- 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  join  with  the  hon. 


Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  and  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
in  paying  tribute  to  Mr.  Ruddick. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  in  the  past  to 
know  some  of  the  miners  at  Springhill,  and 
to  go  down  and  see  the  conditions  under 
which  they  have  to  work.  As  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  knows  well,  if  one  sees  those  condi- 
tions the  only  conclusions  one  can  come  to 
is  that  they  are  heroes  every  day,  and  it  is 
the  supreme  irony  of  life  that  we  have  to 
have  a  series  of  tragedies  to  reveal  that 
heroism. 

As  for  Brotherhood  Week,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  challenge  of  Brotherhood  Week 
is  that  we  should  attempt  to  rescue  the  fine 
sentiments  of  brotherhood  and  translate 
them  into  action,  and  I  know  of  no  man  in 
the  last  year  in  Canada  who  has  more  success- 
fully done  just  that.  Therefore,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  join  with  others  in  paying  tribute 
to  Mr.  Ruddick. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  relation 
to  that,  may  I  say  that  Mrs.  Ruddick  is  here 
in  the  gallery,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have 
her  present  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  join  in  the  welcome, 
and  say  that  the  whole  House  welcomes  this 
very  distinguished  couple  to  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

We  shall  revert  to  introduction  of  bills. 


THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour 
Relations  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


CITY  OF  OTTAWA 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Ottawa." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


SISTERS   OF   THE   GOOD   SHEPHERD 
OF  QUEBEC 

Mr.  F.  Guindon  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Sisters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  of  Quebec." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  iof  th«  )n)I. 
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THE  DOG  TAX  AND  THE  CATTLE, 

SHEEP  AND  POULTRY 

PROTECTION  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Dog 
Tax  and  The  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Poultry 
Protection  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  There  are  a  couple  of  amendments 
of  some  importance  in  this.  Of  these  pro- 
posed amendments,  in  the  first  place,  it 
removes  from  the  Act  the  word  "terrify."  It 
has  been  found  that  this  Act  does  cover 
poultry,  as  well  as  livestock.  A  dog  can  very 
easily  frighten  poultry  and  cause  considerable 
damage  by  the  birds  becoming  panicky, 
crowding,  and  so  on. 

In  order  to  protect  many  municipalities 
from  claims  for  large  amounts  as  a  result 
of  dogs  molesting  poultry,  it  is  suggested 
in  this  amendment  the  limit  to  any  one  claim 
be  $500.  There  have  been  cases  where 
claims  have  been  up  to  $1,500  or  $2,000.  We 
feel  that,  to  protect  the  municipalities,  there 
should  be  a  limit. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Agri- 
cultural Societies  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  will 
raise  the  grant  to  which  a  class  B  fair  would 
qualify  from  $1,000  to  $1,500.  I  might  say 
that  between  30  and  35  fall  fairs  will  qualify 
for  the  additional  $500  grant. 


THE  COMMUNITY  CENTRES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  td  amend  The 
Community  Centres  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  CREDIT  UNIONS  ACT,   1953 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Credit 
Unions  Act,  1953.'Mvi5<'  '7C" 

Motion  agreed  to;;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  This  bill  givps  qerlain  additional 
authorities  to  the  superintendent  in  certain 
Mfiesj  •  where  the  union  nf^ght  be  in  financial 


diflBculties,  to  call  for  meetings  of  the  mem- 
bers, and  to  have  the  situation  explained  to 
them.  There  are  other  amendments  of  a 
minor  nature.  It  will  go  to  the  legal  bills 
committee. 


THE   INVESTMENT  CONTRACTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Invest- 
ment Contracts  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The;  Judi- 
cature Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 


THE  PROBATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Proba- 
tion Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  and  all  the 
previous  ones  will  go  to  the  legal  bills 
committee.  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
improve  the  services  performed  by  provincial 
probation  ofiBcers  by  providing  an  expeditious 
way  of  assigning  oflficers  in  accordance  with 
case  loads  in  various  courts. 


THE   RECIPROCAL  ENFORCEMENT  OF 
MAINTENANCE  ORDERS  ACT,  1959 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "The  Reciprocal  Enforcement 
of  Maintenance  Orders  Act,   1959." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  general  revision 
of  the  Act  is  based  on  the  recently  published 
model  Act  of  the  conference  of  commission- 
ers on  uniformity  of  legislation  in  Canada. 
In  particular,  it  faciUtates  the  making  of 
recaprqcal,  aor^ngements  with  foreign  states. 

.iiJs?S:a:i;^?  ■:■■'-    -  -  ■■ 
"iHif^  isa/fpg'THE  WILLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill     intituled,     "An     Act     to     amend     The 

Wills  ;Ap^.r  i^jo^l-^  bimiX^^A   ^-:   ^-i    '^^i. 
Motion  agreed  to?  fittt  I'estH^  of  the 'bill. 
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Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  previous  occasions  in  this  House 
hon.  members  have  risen  to  tell  of  important 
events  that  have  taken  place  in  their  ridings. 
I  think  that,  when  it  comes  to  consistency, 
one  would  have  to  go  a  long  way  to  beat  the 
record  that  has  been  established  by  the 
Salvation  Army  Band  of  Brantford.  Last 
Sunday  they  completed  25  years  of  weekly 
broadcasts  without  a  break. 

If  hon.  members  will  get  out  their  pencils, 
they  will  find  it  is  about  1,300  broadcasts. 
It  is  believed  that  no  other  band  on  the 
American  continent  or  overseas  can  approach 
this  record. 

I  think  a  great  deal  of  credit  goes  to 
those  men  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  of 
their  time  to  bring  so  much  good  by  present- 
ing sacred  music  each  Sunday.  Also  CKPC 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit;  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  that  this  station  gave  their  time 
so  freely,  these  programmes  could  not  have 
been  given.  The  station  is  to  be  commended 
for  the  splendid  public  service  that  they  have 
given  over  the  years. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  matter  which 
concerns  all  of  us,  and  particularly  those 
who  are  from  the  "snow  belt."  I  refer  to 
the  difficulties  up  in  the  area  of  Dyers  Bay, 
in  the  constituency  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher).  I  would  like  to  say, 
sir,  that  at  noon  yesterday,  Monday,  February 
16,  The  Department  of  Highways  snow 
blower  started  to  plough  out  5  miles  of  the 
township  road  from  highway  No.  6  to  Dyers 
Bay  at  the  northeast  tip  of  the  Bruce 
peninsula. 

The  request  for  this  assistance  was  made 
by  Dr.  M.  A.  Hopkinson,  of  Lion's  Head,  as 
an  emergency  measure  to  permit  a  patient 
who  was  seriously  ill  to  be  taken  out  to  hos- 
pital. Ploughing  started  at  noon  and  was 
completed  by  6  p.m.  The  blower  then 
completed  clearing  the  remaining  mile  into 
Dyers  Bay. 

No  previous  request  for  the  clearing  of 
this  road  had  been  made  by  any  township 
official  to  any  Department  of  Highways 
employee. 

I  may  say,  sir,  that  extremely  heavy  snow 
conditions  have  prevailed  this  winter  in  the 
Owen  Sound  district,  and  4  snow  blowers  and 
otlier  equipment  have  been  kept  in  steady 
operation.  Highway  No.  6,  which  serves 
the  length  of  the  Bruce  peninsula  for  a  dis- 
tance of  75  miles,  has  been  kept  open  although 
there  are  heavy  «now  conditions  around  Fern- 


dale,  and  only  one  lane  is  open  for  traffic 
with  snow  there  piled  10  to  15  feet  high  on 
each  side  of  the  road. 

They  also  say  that,  at  the  present  time, 
many  of  the  back  township  roads  are  snowed 
in,  but  so  far  no  requests  of  an  urgent  nature 
have  been  made  to  The  Department  of  High- 
ways officials.  I  would  like  to  assure  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  that  in  cases  of  emergency,  just  as 
soon  as  the  request  is  received  by  my  depart- 
ment, every  effort  will  be  made  to  come  to 
the  rescue  as  was  done  yesterday  at  Dyers 
Bay. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  of  which 
I  have  given  him  notice. 

During  the  8-month-old  strike  at  the  Field 
Lumber  Company  at  Field,  Ontario,  I  under- 
stand that  representations  have  been  made  to 
the  government  by  a  number  of  persons, 
including  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of 
North  Bay.  These  apparently  culminated  last 
week  in  a  telegram  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  from  the  municipality,  asking  for  his 
immediate  intervention  to  settle  this  dispute 
which  has  affected  about  one-quarter  of 
the  breadwinners  of  the  community. 

Further,  I  understand  that,  during  the 
course  of  the  strike,  on  occasion,  manage- 
ment has  brought  in  otlier  workers  to  replace 
the  workers  legally  out  on  strike.  I  have 
some  more  pictures  which,  in  the  past,  I  have 
been  able  to  submit  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  indicating  occasions 
where  there  were  as  many  as  4  provincial 
police  cruisers  on  tlie  scene  to  escort  what 
is  known  in  labour  circles  as  "scabs"  through 
tlie  picket  line  of  4  men. 

Now,  in  view  of  last  week's  request,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  the  municipality  of  Field 
asking  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  to  inter- 
vene immediately,  has  the  hon.  Minister 
considered  taking  such  action? 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  receipt  of  this  question  I 
looked  carefully  into  this  matter.  I  was  a 
little  concerned  because  there  appears  to  be 
in  this  question  some  innuendoes— I  suggest 
placed  in  there  for  political  reasons  to  emb^- 
rass  The  Department  of  Labour  probably,  or* 
to  embarrass  the  provincial  police. 

Now,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  police 
and,  I  presume,  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
( Mr.  Roberts )  wall  deal  with  the  police  ques- 
tion.    I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  police 
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being   there.      But   I   did   pick   up   a   couple 
of  newspaper  clippings. 

The  North  Bay  Daily  Nugget  of  July  28, 
1958,  says— I  will  read  only  a  paragraph: 

Last  week  more  than  350,000  feet  of 
lumber  in  the  mill's  lumber  yard,  and  a 
planing  mills  storage,  were  destroyed 
in  what  is  thought  to  be  a  case  of  arson, 
and  a  light  seaplane  owned  by  company 
President  Jack  Hope  was  also  extensively 
damaged  by  dynamite  placed  in  the  cock- 
pit. It  is  also  thought  that  this  was  sabo- 
tage, and  the  police  are  investigating  it. 

But  in-  view  of  this  statement  and  question, 
and  the  way  it  is  put,  I  thought  I  had  better 
make  a  pretty  complete  answer. 

The  Ontario  labour  relations  board  granted 
conciliation  services  in  a  dispute  involving 
Field  Lumber  Company  Limited  and  the 
International  Woodworkers  of  America  on 
January  28,  1958.  On  February  18,  1958, 
the  conciliation  officers  assigned  to  the  dispute 
reported  that  it  had  not  been  settled,  and 
recommended  the  establishment  of  a  board  of 
conciliation.  Notices  were  sent  to  the  parties 
on  February  19,  1958,  asking  tliem  to  nomi- 
nate their  respective  board  members. 

On  February  27,  1958,  Mr.  Murray 
Cottrell  was  appointed  to  the  board  to  repre- 
sent the  union,  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Johnston  was 
appointed  to  represent  the  company. 

On  March  24,  notice  was  received  from 
Mr.  Cottrell  that  he  and  Mr.  Johnston  had 
agreed  to  have  Judge  J.  B.  Robinson  as  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  conciliation.  I  appointed 
Judge  Robinson  as  chairman  of  the  board  on 
the  same  day,  March  24,  1958. 

Hon.  members  can  see  by  those  dates  how 
quickly  this  thing  was  looked  into. 

The  board  held  two  hearings  at  North  Bay 
on  April  7  and  April  26,  1958,  and  were 
unable  to  settle  the  dispute.  The  unanimous 
report  of  the  board  was  dated  May  6,  1958, 
and  it  recommends  that  the  issues  be  turned 
back  to  the  parties  for  direct  negotiations. 

The  pertinent  statements  in  the  board's 
unanimous  report— and  I  draw  to  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  an  unanimous  report 
of  the  board— are  these: 

That  this  board  is  of  the  opinion  that 
unfortunately  both  parties  are  unduly 
suspicious  of  each  other.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  company  complains  that  the  union  has 
been  trying  to  blackmail  it  into  granting 
an  increase,  due  to  a  threat  by  the  union, 
through  the  conciliation  officer  of  the 
department,  that  it  would  prevent  the 
company   getting   its   logs   into   the   water 


and  thus  cause  serious  and  perhaps  irre- 
parable loss  due  to  insect  and  worm 
damage. 

This  threat  was  never  actually  carried 
out,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  chair- 
man such  threats  are  to  be  expected  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  give  and  take  and  stress 
and  strain  of  the  bargaining  process. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  union  complained 
that  the  company  was  trying  to  break  the 
union,  and  this  apparently  is  due  to  the 
refusal  of  the  company  to  grant  an  increase 
in  wages.  Again  this  is  simply  one  of  the 
procedures  to  be  expected  during  negoti- 
ations, and  particularly  to  be  expected 
where,  as  here,  the  market  outlook  for 
the  industry  is  so  obviously  bleak. 

Indeed,  the  board  chairman  considers 
tliat  the  company's  refusal  to  agree  to  an 
increase  in  wages— and  thus  in  cost  of  oper- 
ation—is to  be  expected  where  the  con- 
ditions of  the  white  pine  industry  in  Ontario 
are  such  that  a  number  of  mills  are  closed 
down  with  large  stocks  of  unsold  lumber 
in  their  yards,  and  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  the  remaining  mills  can  dispose 
of  their  product  at  all,  or  in  any  event  at 
any  margin  above  the  bare  cost  of 
production. 

Accordingly,  the  board  made  its  pro- 
posal for  renewal  of  the  agreement  in  its 
present  terms  with  a  waiver  reopener  in 
the  fall  of  this  year— but  to  this  the  union 
was  absolutely  opposed,  and  the  company 
was  not  favourably  disposed— that  the  wage 
question  would  be  referred  to  an  arbitrator, 
a  board  of  arbitration  whose  decision  would 
be  binding  upon  the  parties. 

Consequently  it  is  the  view  of  this  board 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  for  the  board  to 
fulfil  its  primary  function  of  bringing 
the  parties  together  in  a  settlement  of  the 
issues  until  the  parties  themselves  shed  some 
of  their  mutual  distrust. 

Also,  this  board  considers  that  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  white  pine  industry 
in  Ontario  is  such,  at  the  present  time, 
that  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of  all 
concerned  if  the  matter  of  wages  were 
reviewed  further  in  the  fall  of  this  year, 
when  some  of  the  present  uncertainties  of 
the  market  situation  might  well  be 
resolved. 

As  the  parties  were  not  able  to  agree 
with  the  board  in  this  respect,  this  board 
is  unanimously  of  the  opinion  that  no  use- 
ful purpose  would  be  served  by  its  making 
any  recommendations  at  the  present  time. 

Accordingly,  this  board  recommends  that 
the  issues  referred  to  it  be  referred  back  for 
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direct  negotiation  between  the  inunediate 
parties  who,  in  the  event  of  failure  to  agree, 
will  face  the  consequences  thereof. 

Nevertheless,  this  board  wishes  to 
emphasize  that  it  is  unanimous  in  its 
desire  to  assist  the  parties  to  arrive  at  a 
settlement  of  the  issues  if  such  is  possible, 
and  it  is  therefore  going  to  reconvene  for 
this  purpose  after  the  issuance  of  this 
report  by  the  Minister  of  Labour  either 
upon  the  request  of  the  parties  themselves 
or  upon  direction  to  do  so  by  the  Minister 
of  Labour. 

The  union  declared  a  strike  in  this  mill 
of  this  company  on  July  4,  1958.  On  July 
28,  1958,  and  again  on  July  30,  1958,  Bishop 
Carter  telegraphed  me,  first  requesting  my 
intervention  and  then  the  second  telegram 
dated  July  30,  1958,  pointing  out  that  the 
report  of  the  board  referred  to  its  reconvening. 
Bishop  Carter  requested  immediate  assistance. 

On  my  instructions,  the  Deputy  Minister 
called  Bishop  Carter  long  distance  on  August 
15,  1958,  and  left  word  with  Father  Patton 
for  the  bishop  advising  that  the  department 
was  active  in  tiying  to  arrange  a  meeting  of 
the  parties. 

On  August  7,  1958,  Mr.  Maguire,  con- 
ciliation officer,  met  the  parties  at  North  Bay. 
This  meeting  was  adjourned  without  a  settle- 
ment, and  Mr.  Maguire  met  the  parties 
subsequently  at  North  Bay  on  August  11  and 
on  September  20.  A  proposal  for  settlement 
was  submitted  by  Mr.  Maguire  to  both  parties. 
The  union  accepted  by  telegram  dated 
September  25.  The  company  turned  it  down 
by  telephone  between  September  25  and 
October  1. 

On  January  20,  1959,  Mr.  H.  B.  Decoursey, 
secretary-treasurer  of  Timmins  and  Cochrane 
district  labour  council,  requested  me  to 
endeavour  to  arrange  an  immediate  settlement 
of  the  dispute.  Mr.  Maguire  wrote  the 
company  on  January  28  offering  to  convene 
a  further  meeting.  The  president  of  the 
company,  Mr.  J.  H.  Hope,  rephed  on  February 
2  stating  that  he  would  discuss  the  matter 
with  his  solicitor  and  advise  the  department 
of  its  decision. 

On  February  9,  the  reeve  of  Field  township 
requested  a  meeting  of  intervention.  On 
February  11,  the  Deputy  Minister  called  the 
solicitor  of  the  company  at  North  Bay  to 
sound  him  out  on  a  further  meeting.  On 
February  12,  1959,  the  Deputy  Minister  again 
phoned  the  solicitor,  Mr.  George  Wallace, 
at  North  Bay,  who  indicated  that  an  appli- 
cation for  termination  of  bargaining  rights 
was  to  be  heard  on  February  18,  1959,  and 


the  company  would  not  go  into  the  question 
of  a  further  meeting  with  this  application. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  all  this 
to  indicate  what  this  department  has  done 
right  from  the  start  of  this  thing,  in  an 
endeavour  to  bring  about  a  settlement.  I  do 
not  believe  that  any  stiike,  large  or  small, 
ever  received  the  attention— and  such  prompt 
attention,  as  the  dates  will  indicate— that 
this    particular    difficulty    received. 

I  am  not  reading  it  all,  there  are  a  few 
more  details  here  that  I  am  going  to  miss. 
But  the  strike  had  been  accompanied  by 
violence,  and  I  am  informed  that  an  airplane 
was  damaged— and  I  advised  hon.  members 
of  that  in  the  first  place— but  I  would  say  in 
connection  with  the  provincial  police,  in  all 
my  15  years  of  experience  in  this  department 
where  police  have  had  to  take  some  action 
to  preserve  law  and  order,  that  they  have 
always  been  impartial  and  fair  in  the  carrying 
out  of  their  duties. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recognize 
that  the  department  has  done  a  great  deal 
here,  but  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  that  the  offer  of  settlement  made 
by  his  own  oflBcer  in  September  was  not 
accepted  by  the  company  and  4  full  months 
went  by.  Now  this  raises  the  problem  which 
at  another  time  perhaps  we  can  discuss  at 
greater  length.  But  it  is  now  obvious  that 
what  the  company  was  doing  during  those 
4  months  was  trying  to   destioy  the  union. 

If  this  were  a  big  city,  tlie  government 
would  have  been  pressured  to  come  in  and 
force  the  parties  to  come  together,  and  come 
to  some  settlement,  as  they  did,  for  mstance, 
in  the  case  of  the  INCO  strike,  after 
it  had  gone  on  for  some  length  of  time.  But 
here,  4  full  months  went  by  and,  in  light  of 
what  is  now  happening,  the  evidence  is 
pretty  conclusive  that  those  4  months  were 
used  by  tlie  management  to  try  to  undercut 
this  union,  and  now  they  are  applying 
for  decertification  to  destroy  it  altogether. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard  to  that  part  of  the 
Field  Lumber  Company  strike  which  is  related 
to  the  Ontario  provincial  police,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  has 
sent  over  two  photographs  which  obviously 
were  taken  some  months  ago.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  has  referred 
to  possible  arson  which  may  have  occurred 
in  that  area  some  months  ago. 

I  would  say  that  the  photographs  do  not 
really  amount  to  anything  more,  as  being 
evidence   of   anything   at   the   present   time. 
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than  a  photograph  of  Niagara   Falls  would 
refer  to  a  drowning  incident. 

But  in  regard  to  the  use  of  police  in 
that  area,  since  I  heard  of  this  question  a 
few  moments  slgo,  I  have  checked  to  find  out 
what  distribution  there  has  been  of  the  pro- 
vincial police.  I  have  the  assurance,  through 
the  commissioner  who  got  it  from  the  district 
inspector  at  North  Bay— in  which  police 
district  the  strike  is  located— that  neither  he 
nor  any  personnel  of  the  Ontario  provincial 
police  force  have  escorted  strike  breakers 
into  the  Field  Lumber  Company  plant  during 
the  strike. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Foote  (Durham):  Before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  a  letter  which 
was  published  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
on  February  15,  1959,  headed:  Help  for 
Drug  Addicts. 

Now  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  public 
importance,  and  as  it  concerns  something  for 
which  I  had  responsibility  for  a  number  of 
years,  I  would  like  to  read  this  person's  letter, 
and  offer  very  brief  comments  on  it  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail.  The  first  letter  reads  as 
follows: 

A  recent  account  in  your  paper  about  a 
court  trial  prompted  me  to  write  to  you. 
I  quote:  "The  addict  darted  from  the 
prisoner's  box  when  he  was  sentenced  to  9 
months  in  the  reformatory  for  the  theft  of 
a  drill  to  buy  drugs.  He  made  his  dash 
after  pleading  for  medical  treatment  and 
telling  the  judge  the  only  treatment  he 
would  receive  in  the  reformatory  would  be 
a  cell  floor." 

Is  this  not  a  sad  commentary  on  the  glar- 
ing need  in  our  society  today,  the  need  for 
medical,  psychiatric  help  continued  over 
a  sufficient  length  of  time  for  those  whose 
problem  is  a  cUnical  one? 

What  sadder  things  do  we  do  in  a  Chris- 
tian society  than  to  sentence  a  man  to 
reformatory  who  rightly  pleads  for  medical 
treatment?  When  vidll  the  tragic  problem 
of  the  addict  grip  the  hearts  and  conscience 
of  enough  people  to  bring  forth  an  effective 
demand  for  reform  outside  the  reformatory? 

And  I  quote  my  letter  in  reply: 

I  refer  to  a  letter  which  you  headed 
"Help  for  Drug  Addicts"  in  your  issue  of 
February  16.  I  beheve  your  correspondent 
is  genuinely  concerned  about  this  problem, 
and  I  offer  the  following  information  which 
may  give  assurance  to  many  others  who 
have  a  similar  concern  and  are  not  aware 
of  what  is  being  done. 


In  the  autumn  of  1951,  a  30-bed  clinic 
for  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  was  opened 
in  a  separate  unit  of  Mimico  reformatory 
surrounded  by  its  own  landscaped  grounds 
and  administered  by  a  staff  of  psychi- 
atrists, psychologists  and  a  rehabilitation 
team. 

As  soon  as  we  had  consoHdated  this 
clinic,  which  has  been  extraordinarily 
successful,  planning  was  begun  on  a  similar 
treatment   centre   for   drug  addiction. 

Another  clinic  was  built  entirely  by 
prison  labour  and  for  the  most  part  with 
materials  made  in  reform  institutions.  This 
clinic  was  opened  by  the  chief  justice  of 
Ontario  on  June  18,  1956,  and  coverage 
of  the  event  was  given  by  the  press,  radio 
and  television. 

Well  in  advance  of  the  opening,  our 
director  of  psychiatry,  director  of  psychol- 
ogy and  members  of  their  staff  made  a 
prolonged  study  of  this  subject,  which 
included  a  period  of  discussion  and  obser- 
vation at  the  well-known  prison  institution 
for  the  treatment  of  drug  addiction  of 
Lexington,  Kentucky. 

The  physician  from  the  Don  jail  also 
visited  this  institution,  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  new  section  of  the  Don 
jail  he  began  immediate  treatment  of  drug 
addicts  from  the  time  of  their  admission. 

A  survey  of  all  drug  addicts  in  custody 
at  the  various  provincial  institutions  was 
made,  and  those  who  showed  wilUngness 
to  take  treatment  were  screened  for  admis- 
sion to  the  cUnic  at  Mimico. 

The  new  institution  at  Millbrook  has 
also  been  used  for  segregation  and 
observation  of  a  group  that  were  not  con- 
sidered amenable  to  treatment.  Full 
information  about  the  whole  plan  of  treat- 
ment is  available  to  anyone  interested  and 
professional  groups,  medical,  psychological 
and  social  workers  can  arrange  through 
their  minister  to  visit  these  clinics. 

I  would  appreciate  your  courtesy  in 
publishing  this  letter  in  fairness  to  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions  and  as 
an  assurance  to  the  many  people  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  this  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  calling  the  first  order,  may 
I  say  that,  in  proceeding  with  the  adjourned 
debate  in  the  normal  course,  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  would  have  con- 
tinued.   I  am  sure  we  all  express  ova  deep 
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regrets  to  him  on  the  illness  of  his  wife, 
Mrs.  Whicher,  who  was  taken  very  seriously 
ill  just  a  day  or  two  ago  and  has  now 
undergone,  I  understand,  a  very  major  opera- 
tion. So  it  will  not  be  possible  for  him  to 
proceed  at  tliis  time. 

In  view  of  the  circumstances  I  would  ask 
the  House  to  make  this  provision,  that,  upon 
his  return,  he  might  take  up  the  place  which 
he  has  lost  today. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  take  part  in  the  Throne  debate,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  the  concern  he  has  for 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher) 
and  I  am  sure  every  hon.  member  of  this 
House  prays  that  his  good  wife  will  soon 
be  restored  to  good  health. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
pay  my  respects  to  you,  sir,  and  my  admir- 
ation for  tlie  fine  manner  in  which  you  con- 
duct the  business  of  this  House.  Also  I  think, 
as  an  added  note,  as  far  as  some  of  us  are 
concerned,  we  thank  you  for  the  special 
courtesies  you  have  extended  from  time  to 
time  to  people  from  the  northwestern  part 
of  Ontario  who  do  not  get  the  opportunity, 
as  others  closer  to  Toronto  might,  to  visit 
the  assembly  and  meet  the  hon.  people  in  it. 

I  am  sure  we  all  heard  with  deep  regret 
last  Friday  of  the  passing  of  the  former  mem- 
ber for  Peel  (Mr.  Kennedy),  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  late  member  was  a  man  who  lived  and 
died  without,  I  firmly  believe,  ever  having 
made  an  enemy.   He  was  everyone's  friend. 

I  well  recall  that,  when  I  first  came  into 
this  House  as  a  young  man  full  of  ideas- 
some  big  and  some  not  so  big— his  counsel 
was  always  available.  He  always  had  a 
kindly  word  of  encouragement  to  say,  no 
matter  what  the  situation  might  be,  and 
certainly  the  wealth  of  experience  which  he 
had  developed  in  himself  over  the  years  was 
a  great  asset  to  any  young  hon.  member  in 
the  House. 

I  know  he  carried  on  that  way  until  the 
day  he  passed  away  from  our  midst,  despite 
whether  an  hon.  member  belonged  to  his 
political  aflBliation  or  another. 

I  was  interested  in  hearing  the  address  of 
the  hon.  mover  from  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  a  variety  of  reasons, 
some  of  which  I  will  deal  with  later  on  this 
afternoon.  I  was  very  much  impresssed,  too, 
with    the    speech   of   the   hon.    member   for 


Cochrane  North  (Mr.  Brunelle),  one  of  our 
confreres  from  the  north  country.  I  congratu- 
late them  both  on  the  presentations  they  made 
at   tliat   time. 

At  this  stage  in  the  term  of  this  Parlia- 
ment, most  people  are  wondering,  of  course 
—particularly  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
—just  how  long  this  Parliament  will  continue. 
It  behooves  us  sometimes  to  look  back  on 
what  has  happened,  and  what  we  hope  might 
happen  in  the  months  that  lie  ahead  of  us, 
and  certainly  in  the  important  years  to  come. 

I  was  taking  a  look  the  other  day— which 
we  all  do  from  time  to  time,  because  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  represent  the  people  of 
our  own  areas— at  what  has  taken  place 
in  my  own  particular  riding  in  the  past 
8  or  9  years,  which  have  been  significant 
years  indeed. 

I  want  to  recount  some  of  them  because, 
even  though  it  is  our  responsibility  to  be 
critical  of  government— and  I  have  been  in 
the  past  and  I  intend  to  discharge  that 
responsibility  at  the  present  time  and  in  the 
future  of  this  Parliament— but  I  repeat  •  that 
I  want  to  make  note  of  some  of  the  things 
we  have  done  in  these  few  years,  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  government.  These  are 
things  about  which  I  have  had  not  an  incon- 
siderable amount  of  detail  and  discussion. 

At  Red  Lake  we  have  a  new  district  high 
school  which  is  an  asset  to  that  particular 
area;  there  are  fine  new  facilities  in  ele- 
mentary education,  and  we  have  a  greatly 
expanded  gold  mining  industry.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Red  Lake  today  is  in  a  better  posi- 
tion financially  and  is  enjoying  better  boom 
times  than  any  in  its  history. 

In  that  area  we  have  had  set  up,  in  these 
few  years,  improvement  districts  which  are 
leading  now  to  the  organization  of  elected 
councils.  And  that,  too,  has  been  an 
important  step  in  gathering  together  the 
efforts  and  goodwill  of  all  the  people  in 
the  area. 

The  labour  unions  have  taken  their  proper 
place  in  the  industrial  sphere  of  the  Red 
Lake  mining  camp,  not  without  some  heart- 
ache on  both  sides— on  the  part  of  labour 
and  on  the  part  of  management— but  I  think 
the  unions  established  there  are  enjoying  good 
relationships  with  management.  I  think  the 
gold  mining  industry  generally  is  coming  to 
realize  that  they  can  work  well  together. 

The  access  roads— that  is,  the  inter-camp 
roads  as  we  call  them  there— from  one  part 
of  the  Red  Lake  area  to  another  are  well 
developed,  and  our  Indian  population  for 
the  first  time  in  many  years  is  getting  some 
attention. 
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Farther  south,  in  the  area  near  Ear  Falls 
and  the  Manitou  section,  we  have  seen  very 
significant  Hydro  developments  which  have 
tied  in  with  our  northern  grid  system.  This 
has  greatly  improved  both  the  power  resources 
and  the  service  facilities  of  Hydro  right 
across  northwestern  Ontario. 

The  townsite  around  Ear  Falls  itself— which 
was  initiated,  in  the  early  days,  by  the  portage 
facilities  there  during  the  Red  Lake  gold 
rush  and  later  by  the  Hydro  development- 
has  become  a  busy  tourist  and  lumbering 
townsite,  and  is  employing  quite  a  goodly 
number  of  people.  This  winter  we  are  under- 
taking the  work  of  creating  a  firebreak 
between  the  townsite  and  the  forests  adjoin- 
ing for  fire  protection,  and  we  are  presently 
endeavouring  to  create  some  relief  to  tlie 
unemployment  situation  in  that  area. 

To  the  west  of  that  section,  to  which  my 
hon.  friend  from  Rainy  River  (Mr.  Noden) 
briefly  referred  the  other  day,  are  the  huge 
multi-million  dollar  Hydro  developments  at 
Whitedog  and  Caribou.  These  are  in  a 
northerly  direction  from  tlie  town  of  Kenora 
itself,  and  are  more  directly  north  of  the 
village  of  Minaki. 

Minaki  is  currently  being  connected  by 
road  with  the  Kenora  area. 

In  these  few  years,  we  have  seen  important 
welfare  facilities  of  one  kind  and  another, 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  the  aged. 
We  have  a  very  fine  new  home  for  the  aged 
in  Kenora  which  is  serving  a  very  important 
function,  indeed.  We  have  greatly  expanded 
high  school  facihties  there,  new  facilities  for 
The  Department  of  Highways,  and  a  new 
bridge  is  under  way  in  the  hospital  area,  as 
part  of  tlie  trans-Canada  programme.  There 
are  important  hospital  improvements,  district 
healtli  units  and  great  expansion  of  rural 
hydro,  and  so  on. 

The  important  aspects  of  these  years,  too, 
have  been  the  greatly  expanded  industrial  pro- 
duction in  the  Kenora  area,  and  in  the  town 
of  Kenora  itself,  particularly  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry. 

The  Ontario-Minnesota  pulp  and  paper 
people  there  last  year  completed  quite  an 
extensive  multi-million  dollar  expansion  pro- 
gramme which  has  greatly  improved  their 
facilities  and  accelerated  their  resources  for 
greater  production  of  newsprint  products. 

In  the  Dryden  area,  we  have  a  new  gen- 
eral hospital.  We  have  accelerated  industrial 
production.  Also,  I  would  have  hon.  mem- 
bers know,  we  have  one  of  the  most  modern 
and  one  of  the  best  known  printing  plants— 
particularly  for  quahty  and  product— in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 


I  can  recall,  just  before  the  war  in  1938 
or  1939,  a  httle  newspaper  there— a  httle 
weekly  newspaper— staffed  by  a  part-time 
editor  and  a  part-time  printer.  That  plant 
has  since  turned  into  a  first-class  printing 
establishment  employing  a  staff  of  over  40 
people,  shipping  their  product  to  all  parts 
of  Canada  and  a  goodly  part  of  tlie  United 
States. 

We  also  have  in  the  Dryden  district  a 
new  dry  kilning  process  plant  for  lumber;  this 
process  is  becoming  more  and  more  important 
in  transit  shipments  of  lumber. 

The  tourist  industry,  allied  with  the  high- 
way paving  programme  in  that  section,  has 
added  greatly  to  the  industrial  and  economic 
future  of  the  central  area  itself. 

There  have  been  important  advances  in  the 
fields  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
Up  in  the  northeast  section  of  the  riding  in 
the  Sioux  Lookout  area,  a  new  district  high 
school  was  erected  within  the  past  few  years, 
and  transportation  for  pupils  isolated  some- 
what from  the  high,  public  and  separate 
schools  of  the  area.  There  are  important 
housing  programmes,  co-ordination  of  govern- 
ment services,  youth  activities,  expansion  of 
commercial  fishing,  and  again  more  attention 
to  vital  Indian  problems.  We  have  also  a 
new  and  very  necessary  general  hospital  at 
Sioux  Lookout. 

Down  in  the  far  east  section  of  the  riding, 
the  new  access  road  proposed  between  Ignace 
and  the  northern  side  of  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Railways  will  give  that  community  a 
new  lease  on  the  future. 

Now,  having  said  that— and  I  speak  of 
only  a  few  of  the  important  advances  in  the 
last  few  years— I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  some  of  the  growing  and  con- 
tinuing problems  we  have  in  the  riding. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  problems 
I  mention  here  are  typical  of  those  encount- 
ered practically  all  across  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  province. 

One  of  our  deepening  problems  there  is 
the  difficulty  in  land  resettlement  on  our 
abandoned  farm  land— in  the  Dryden  district 
particularly  there  is  the  possibility  of  a  greatly 
expanded  agriculture  production,  particularly 
in  livestock  products. 

But  the  difficulty  is  one  of  getting  people 
back  onto  the  land  because  the  young  people, 
in  the  depression  days,  became  very  dis- 
couraged with  conditions.  The  war  followed, 
and  the  boom  years  following  tlie  war  did 
not  encourage  them  to  return  to  the  farm. 
As  a  result,  many  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  abandoned. 
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1  suggest  that  the  time  has  arrived— and 
I  am  going  to  deal  with  another  aspect  of 
this  a  httle  later  on— I  think  the  time  has 
come  when  we  should  look  seriously  at  our 
system  of  credit  to  young  people  seeking 
to  establish  themselves  on  the  farm.  In  that 
area,  there  should  be  set  up  a  government 
pilot  farm  of  quite  large  proportions,  par- 
ticularly in  livestock  production  and  provision 
for  efficient  and  modern  warehousing  of  farm 
produce. 

The  second  field  of  continuing  problems 
again— which  apply  generally  across  the 
northwest— is  the  completion  of  our  general 
highways  plan.  First,  I  emphasize  the  vital 
necessity  of  completing  the  trans-Canada 
highway  to  trans-Canada  standard  between 
the    Lakehead    and    Manitoba    border. 

Secondly,  we  should  accelerate  the  surfac- 
ing or  completion  of  the  highway  between 
the  trans-Canada  and  Red  Lake,  and  the 
surfacing  and  grading  of  highway  No.  72 
between  the  trans-Canada  highway  and  Sioux 
Lookout  and  Hudson  areas,  including  a 
by-pass  for  the  town  of  Kenora  which  I 
will  mention  in  more  detail  later,  as  well  as 
a  causeway  between  the  Cochenour  area  in 
the  Red  Lake  mining  camp  over  to  McKenzie 
Island  in  the  same  district. 

Another  access  road— or  highway  if  you 
will— between  the  section  just  east  of  Ignace, 
or  near  the  border  of  the  Kenora  and 
Thunder  Bay  district  south  into  the  Steep 
Rock  mining  areas  would  open  up  a  great 
deal  of  new  country,  which  in  the  next  few 
years  is  going  to  be  important  mineral 
country. 

The  third  area  of  needed  improvement  is 
that  of  extended  access  roads  progress: 

1.  Acceleration  of  the  connection  between 
Sioux  Lookout  and  the  Pickle  Crow  area. 

2.  Access  between  Sioux  Lookout  and 
Alcona's  potentially  agricultviral  area  by 
bridge  or  ferry. 

3.  Access  to  the  Mcintosh  area  on  the 
Canadian  National  Railways. 

4.  Access  between  Hudson  and  Sunstrom 
to  connect  with  the  roads  south  to  the  Dryden 
area. 

5.  A  series  of  north  and  south  access  roads 
for  new  development;  connection  between 
Red  Lake  and  Trout  Lake  in  the  north  with 
future  programming  to  extend  that  road  to 
the  James  Bay  area;  the  rebuilding  of  town- 
ship roads  and  unorganized  area  roads,  and 
so  on. 

Now,  I  realize  Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day 
but  these  are,  to  my  mind,  some  vital  pro- 


grammes of  necessary  work  for  future  devel- 
ppment  of  the  area. 

The  next  area  of  continuing  problems 
which  I  want  to  mention  concerns  health  and 
welfare  service.  One  of  our  most  pressing 
problems  in  the  northwest  is  the  difficulty  in 
obtaining  professional  help  in  the  medical 
and  welfare  fields,  particularly  in  securing 
medical  doctors  and  dentists. 

I  realize  that,  in  both  professions,  there  is 
somewhat  of  a  shortage  of  people  graduating 
from  classes.  For  example,  I  learned  of  a 
young  doctor  who  had  recently  immigrated 
to  Canada  and  had  become  fully  qualified 
and  was  living  in  the  London,  Ontario,  part 
of  the  province,  but  was  interested  in  setting 
up  practice  somewhere  where  he  could  have 
the  use  of  modem  hospital  facifities,  and 
could  practice  more  extensively  in  surgery, 
which  was  his  choice  of  activity  in  the  med- 
ical field.  It  got  to  the  point  where  we 
arranged  to  meet,  and  I  think  I  sold  him  on 
the  idea  of  moving  into  the  district. 

The  whole  project  came  to  an  end  when 
his  wife  joined  the  discussion— she  took  one 
look  at  the  map  and  there  ended  the 
discussion. 

Now,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  income  that 
would  deter  people  in  these  professions  from 
settling  there,  because  medical  doctors  in  the 
area— and  dentists— tell  me  that  young  men 
of  average  qualifications  could  readily  make 
themselves,  in  their  first  year  of  practice,  up- 
wards of  $15,000,  and  that  the  income  could 
be  greatly  enhanced  as  their  reputations 
became  better  known  and  their  services 
became  more  and  more  readily  available. 

I  do  not  know  just  what  the  answer  to  this 
problem  is,  but  I  do  know  that  the  shortage 
of  dentists  is  most  acute,  and  that  the  short- 
age of  doctors  is  becoming  very,  very  serious. 
It  is  especially  so  because,  among  those  prac- 
ticing in  the  medical  profession  are  a  number 
who  feel  that  the  contribution  they  have 
already  made  is  just  about  enough.  They  are 
looking  for  some  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
are  carrying  on  only  until  they  can  find 
younger  people  to  take  their  places. 

Another  problem  in  this  health  and  wel- 
fare area  is  the  fact  that  although  we  have 
a  very  fine  home  for  the  aged  in  the  Kenora 
section— it  is,  say,  located  right  in  the  town 
of  Kenora  itself— there  is  a  good  deal  of 
difficulty  in  getting  people  to  agree  to  go  into 
a  home,  particularly  those  who  really  need  J 
the  service  and  would  properly  benefit  by  it.    ^ 

With  the  expansion  of  hospitalization  pro- 
grammes and  the  like,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  time  has  arrived— particularly  there  where 
distances  are  quite  extensive— when  we  might 
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set  up  some  satellite  services  emanating  from 
the  main  home  for  the  aged  board.  These 
could  include  putting  up  small  units  in 
places  Hke  Sioux  Lookout,  Dryden  and,  per- 
haps, the  Red  Lake  area,  where  older  people 
who  have  been  associated  in  a  rougher  kind 
of  life,  shall  we  say— with  prospectors,  miners, 
lumbermen  and  tlie  like— might  feel  just  a 
little  bit  more  at  home  when  they  are  able 
physically  to  get  around  quite  readily. 

Now,  another  problem  I  think  we  should 
take  a  look  at,  and  plan  before  the  time  for 
planning  is  too  late,  is  the  possibihty  of 
erecting,  perhaps  in  conjunction  with  some  of 
these  satellite  homes  for  the  aged  quarters, 
recovery  or  nursing  units.  These  might  be 
erected  in  conjunction  with  the  several  hospi- 
tals in  the  area  so  that  it  would  be  possible 
to  care  for  those  whose  illness  does  not 
require  the  specialized  attention  of,  and  con- 
stant care  of,  a  general  hospital.  This  would 
reduce  the  pressure  and  costs  to  the  hospital, 
and  of  course  to  us,  thereby  benefiting  every- 
one concerned. 

Another  service  I  think  we  should  consider, 
and  I  seriously  recommend  this  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  is 
that  a  medical  health  officer  be  appointed 
by  the  province  perhaps  for  the  northwestern 
Ontario   area  or  perhaps  district  by  district. 

It  would  take  some  examination  as  to  just 
what  would  be  involved  in  the  carrying  out 
of  his  duties,  but  my  suggestion  here  is  that 
one  should  be  appointed  to  travel  with  Lands 
and  Forests  personnel  in  aircraft  and  other- 
wise. Many  times  there  is  room  for  an  extra 
passenger  or  two,  so  they  could  cover  the 
remote  area  and  visit  people  who  are  living 
in  isolated  sections  of  the  north,  who  are 
unable— or  sometimes  perhaps  unwilling— to 
make  themselves  available  to  medical 
attention. 

I  think  it  would  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  indeed— the  cost  of  transportation 
could  be  minimized  as  I  say  by  the  doctor's 
use,  or  the  medical  officer  of  health's  use- 
whatever  the  term  you  may  desire— of 
department  aircraft,  department  boats  and 
department  vehicles  of  one  kind  and  another 
moving  about  in  the  area. 

Another  serious  situation,  which  I  am  going 
to  deal  with  at  some  length  a  little  later,  is 
the  need  for  hostels  and  adult  education 
programmes  in  Indian  areas.  This  is  a  very 
serious  situation  indeed. 

And  another  is  co-operative  marketing  or 
compulsory  marketing  if  necessary.  I  think 
it  is  a  matter  which  could  be  studied,  and 
a  suitable  solution  quickly  arrived  at.  I  refer 
to  a  suitable  method  of  marketing  of  fur  and 


commercial  fish  in  the  north  country,  par- 
ticularly for  the  benefit  of  the  Indian 
population. 

I  am  interested,  too,  in  seeing  a  provincially.: 
sponsored  television  transmitting  station  for 
remote  areas.  Now,  you  may  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  that  is  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  provincial  administration— that  tele- 
vision properly  comes  under  the  federal 
government  in  Ottawa— but  I  would  say  to 
hon.  members  that  there  is  precedent  for  it 
in  that  the  province  of  Manitoba  has  under- 
taken the  responsibility  of  extending,  to 
areas  off  the  beaten  track,  the  trans-Canada, 
networks  of  television  services,  making  them; 
available  to  more  remote  areas  of  the 
province. 

Concerning  the  fifth  point  of  this  area  of 
continuing  needs,  I  would  say  we  are  still 
looking  for  two  major  industrial  develop- 
ments at  Sioux  Lookout,  and  government 
action  in  this  field  is  necessary.  But,  inas- 
much as  I  intend  to  deal  with  this  subject 
in  minute  detail  during  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  I  will 
say  no  more  about  it  at  this  particular  time. 

We  want  to  expand  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  already  agreed  with  me  is  good 
sense,  and  that  is  the  secondary  industrial 
development  from  our  forest  areas,  and  a 
guarantee  to  the  secondary  industries  now  in 
existence— that  is  to  say,  a  guarantee  of 
forest  products  to  keep  the  mills  operating. 

Along  with  what  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce 
said  the  other  day,  the  people  in  the  north 
are  also  concerned  about  the  high  cost  of 
rural  hydro,  and  we  are  looking  forward  to 
a  definite  programme  by  Hydro  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  this  service  in  rural  areas. 

Another  important  matter— important  to  us, 
I  know— is  that  of  freight  rates  on  our 
railways.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  hon. 
Prime  Ministers  of  Ontario  and  Quebec  to 
say,  year  after  year,  that  the  interests  of  their 
people  are  protected  because  other  and  more 
diversified  means  of  transportation  provide 
the  competition  necessary  to  keep  rates  down. 
But  in  northwestern  Ontario  we  are  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  railway  for  long-distance 
hauling  of  heavy  freight. 

For  example,  the  last  increase  in  Ottawa— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  one  which  is  now  being 
applied  for— raised  the  cost  of  lumber  by 
something  like  $1.17  per  1,000  board  feet. 
That  increase  varies,  of  coxurse,  depending 
on  the  weight  at  shipment. 

It  increased  the  cost  of  pulpwood  from  an 
average  area,  in  my  district  for  example,  into 
the  Lakehead  of  something  like  $1.91  a  cord. 
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This  has  a  very  serious  impact  on  move- 
ment of  products  from  the  north  country  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  may  seem  reasonable  that 
other  forms  of  transportation  in  southern 
Ontario  will  protect  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,  I  urgently  submit  that  the  govern- 
ment must  pay  some  attention  to  our  problem 
in  this  regard. 

I  may  say  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  promised  the  use,  or  promised  the  loan, 
shall  we  say,  of  experts  in  The  Ontario 
Department  of  Economics  to  study  this  prob- 
lem in  the  north. 

I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
personnel  who  will  undertake  that  work  will 
find  plenty  to  do,  and  will  find  people  quite 
happy  to  see  them,  happy  indeed. 

Another  matter,  may  I  say  rather  briefly, 
we  should  consider  is  the  establishment  of 
air  strips  in  the  north.  And  again,  hon.  mem- 
bers may  say  this  is  something  which 
comes  within  the  purview  of  the  federal 
government  at  Ottawa,  and  should  not  be 
discussed  here.  But  I  suggest  that  it  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  work  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  greatly 
facilitate  the  development  of  northern  Ontario 
itself,  if  several  air  strips  were  established  at 
strategic  points  to  be  used  by  wheeled 
aircraft. 

It  would  increase  loads  into  the  country, 
it  would  encourage  people  seeking  minerals, 
timber  and  so  on,  to  get  into  strategically 
central  points  quite  inexpensively  on  wheeled 
aircraft. 

Access  roads  from  those  air  strips  to  main 
waterways  would  open  up  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  square  miles  of  country  fairly 
cheaply. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  modern  airports 
be  built,  or  hard-surface  runways  or  anything 
of  that  sort,  just  ordinary  air  strips  for  summer 
use  right  across  the  north  country. 

In  the  winter  time,  of  coiurse,  we  usually 
use  skis  on  our  aircraft,  so  that  winter  trans- 
portation is  not  too  serious  a  problem.  In 
the  summer  when  we  have  to  convert  to 
float  aircraft,  it  reduces  loads,  increases  risks, 
increases  costs  of  operation,  and  generally 
adds  to  the  burden  of  opening  up  new 
country. 

Now  I  want  to  get  into  a  subject  which 
has  been  very  close  to  my  heart  in  this 
House  for  some  years.  And  I  was  very 
interested  the  other  day  to  hear  The  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.  Mackay) 
in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  mention  that 
some  improvements  in  Indian  welfare  will  be 
set  up  during  this  session.  But  fitting  in  with 
the  whole  picture,  I  want  to  head  into  the 


subject  under  a  general  heading  of  "educa- 
tion programme"  which  will  cover  not  only 
the  field  of  Indian  education  but  a  field  of 
instruction  in  allied  subjects  which  I  feel  is 
vitally  necessary. 

First  of  all  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
a  school  of  mining  technology  should  be 
set  up  at  Red  Lake  to  train  technicians  in 
trades  below  professional  levels.  In  recom- 
mending that,  I  do  so  for  several  reasons: 

First,  I  think  a  magnificent  effort  has 
been  put  forth  both  by  management  and  by 
labour  in  the  mines  at  Red  Lake  to  keep 
them  going  at  a  time  when  costs  of  everything 
they  handle  were  continually  rising,  and 
the  product  they  sold  was  still  fixed  in 
price. 

The  time  is  coming  when  these  skilled  men 
who  have  manned  these  mines  will  be  getting 
older,  and  the  occupational  hazard  of  under- 
ground mining  is  such  that  we  cannot  expect 
the  average  man  to  stay  too  long  underground 
after  20  years.  Some  do  it  and  get  away  with 
it,  but  usually  it  is  a  personal  point  of  not 
pressing  your  luck  too  long;  of  not  contracting 
lung  disease  or  lung  infection  of  one  kind 
and  another.  Also,  from  the  point  of  just 
plain  hard  work  under  rather  adverse  condi- 
tions, it  is  sometimes  rather  imperative  physi- 
cally that  a  man  leave  the  mines  when  he 
gets  past  50  or  perhaps  55  years  of  age. 

Now  there  are  exceptions,  of  course.  There 
are  in  every  trade  and  in  every  skill. 

But  we  are  going  to  find  in  the  not  too 
distant  future  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to 
replace  these  men,  and  I  do  not  know  of 
any  better  place  where  youngsters  who  are 
interested  in  mining  could  be  trained  than 
right  on  the  job  itself,  with  a  school  of  mining 
technology  in  the  community.  Attending  that 
school  would  be  the  sons  of  miners  who  are 
able  to  pass  on  the  great  benefit  of  their  own 
personal   advice. 

Allied  with  that,  I  think,  there  should  be  at 
Dryden  in  the  central  part  of  the  district— 
and  this  could  apply  just  as  well  in  like 
districts  all  across  northern  Ontario— we  m 
should  have  a  district  composite  secondary  " 
school,  perhaps  allied  with  the  present  high 
school,  first  to  train  technicians  in  trades  in 
pulp  and  paper  production  below  professional 
levels;  second,  to  train  young  people  in  the 
skills  and  trades  for  logging,  because,  con- 
trary to  popular  opinion,  getting  the  logs 
out  of  the  bush  to  the  pulp  mill  is  an  alto- 
gether separated  operation  from  that  of 
producing  pulp  and  paper.  These  composite 
schools  could  train  young  people  in  the 
skills  and  trades  for  logging  and  saw-milling 
operations;   and  thirdly,  in  the  midst  of  an 
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agricultural  area,  they  could  train  them  in 
agricultural  pursuits  below  professional  level. 

Now  my  reasoning  behind  the  whole 
proposition  is  this:  That  it  will  provide  a 
continuing  supply  of  trained  personnel  fitted 
to  be  integrated  to  on-the-job  training  which 
will,  in  turn,  enable  a  continuing  high  level 
of  income  while  keeping  unit  costs  of  pro- 
duction below  the  danger  point  to  pricing 
and  marketing. 

The  training  in  agricultural  pursuits  will 
enable  young  people  to  be  fitted  for  the 
occupation  itself,  and  at  the  same  time  will 
screen  them  for  desirable  levels  of  financial 
assistance  based  on  the  intelligence  and 
aptitudes  these  people  display  while  on  a 
course  of  that  kind. 

Admittance  to  these  courses  could  be 
developed  by  a  combination  of  academic  and 
skill  aptitudes,  with  age  not  necessarily  a 
determining  factor  because,  a  little  later,  I 
am  going  to  say  something  about  adult 
education  which  will  fit  in  with  what  I 
say  here. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  we  have 
to  remember  in  northwestern  Ontario,  and 
certainly  all  across  Canada  as  far  as  that 
goes,  is  that  we  must  not  price  ourselves  out 
of  markets,  and  we  need  not  do  so  if  we 
couple  our  industrial  expansion  with  sound 
training  backgrounds  harnessed  to  techno- 
logical advance. 

And  I  would  earnestly  commend  this  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr,  Dunlop)  and  his  advisers  to  see 
what  can  be  done,  or  see  what  merit  there 
is,  in  a  programme  of  this  kind. 

Now,  to  complete  that  picture  in  that  area, 
I  would  suggest  a  composite  secondary 
school  at  Sioux  Lookout,  possibly  again 
through  the  expansion  of  the  present  Queen 
Elizabeth  high  school  there. 

Here  is  where  I  get  into  the  treatment  of 
the  so-called  Indian  problem:  Here  we  can 
develop  broad  and  significant  advances,  par- 
ticularly through  integration  of  Indian 
children  and,  in  some  cases,  adults,  into  a 
training  fitting  them  for  income  production 
from  the  resources  about  them— that  is  to 
say,  the  lakes,  the  forests,  and  so  on.  Those 
with  the  aptitudes  can  join  courses  with  non- 
Indians  in  several  of  the  skilled  trades. 
Others  more  inclined  to  less  restricted  pur- 
suits can  be  fitted  to  employment  in  the 
tourist  trade  and  in  the  development  of 
instinctive  arts  and  skills.  All  in  all,  they 
will  be  fitted  into  a  proper  pattern  in  society. 

Here,  also,  is  the  place  where  perhaps  we 
might  need  dormitory  facilities  which  again 


would  provide,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
excellent  training  particularly  for  Indian 
children  in  all  phases  of  health,  recreation 
and  culture  and  the  like. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  necessarily  a  pro- 
gramme which  could  be  fitted  to  the  north 
alone,  it  could  be  applied  all  across  Ontario. 

And  in  the  provision  of  living  facilities,  I 
would  be  encouraged  to  go  one  step  further 
and  suggest  that  as  many  as  possible  of  these 
Indian  children  be  boarded  out  in  approved 
homes  where  they  will  quickly  adapt  them- 
selves  to   the   social  conditions   about  them. 

Nearby,  there  should  be  some  facility  for 
short-term  housing  of  Indian  parents  who 
might  wish  to  visit  with  their  children  while 
in  school.  They  are  proud,  sensitive  people, 
and  there  must  be  no  suggestion  that  their 
children  are  being  wrested  from  them.  What 
I  propose  here  is  simply  that  they  live,  play, 
work,  fight  once  in  a  while  as  children  Will, 
and  attend  a  church  of  their  choice  with  the 
family  unit  as  much  as  possible. 

The  Indian  population  is  increasing  and  I 
submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not  allow  that 
increase  to  compound  the  problems  which 
our  neglect  has  produced  in  the  past.  We 
must  accept  that  increase  as  the  challenge  of 
any  normal  increase  in  the  number  of  Cana- 
dians. One  challenge  is  the  responsibility  to 
educate  and  otherwise  fit  for  life  in  our 
society  all  of  the  children  of  this  land. 

I  submit,  sir,  that  this  could  be  a  real 
pilot  project  in  this  province.  Why?  Because  in 
my  riding  live  the  greatest  group  number  of 
Indians  in  Ontario,  most  of  them  within  the 
purview  of  the  Sioux  Lookout  agency. 

It  is  not  suggested  here  that  the  principal 
purpose  of  a  composite  secondary  school  at 
Sioux  Lookout  would  be  one  of  solution  of 
Indian  education  alone,  for  there  is  need  in 
any  event  for  that  type  of  facility.  But  I  do 
suggest  that  it  would  produce  results  from 
this  advantageous  springboard  to  develop  far- 
reaching  social  consequences  in  the  solving 
of  this  grievious  problem  of  our  long-neglected 
Indian  population. 

It  is  the  same  with  Indians  as  it  is  with 
non-Indians;  the  area  in  which  new  plateaus 
of  advance  must  be  carved  out  is  with  the 
young  and  the  aspiring. 

Believe  me  when  I  say  that  it  would  be 
a  blessing  indeed  to  the  young  Indians  of 
the  north  compared  with  the  situation  today. 
The  young  Indian,  despite  training  at  the 
level  of  elementary  education,  finds  himself 
suddenly  projected  into  society  with  grade  8 
education  iat  best. 
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'•■■'    True,  there  are  avenues  of  assistance  avail- 

i  able  to  the  exceptionally  zealous  individuals, 
but  suddenly  there  is  a  vacuum,  a  period 
when  they  are  discharged  from  school.    Sep- 

'  tember  comes  and  there  is  nowhere  to  go.  Or 
September  comes  and  it  is  necessary  for  them 

.  to  go  out  to  work,  ill-fitted  to  take  their  place 
in  society  with  the  education  they  now  have. 
So  they  return  to  what  is  sometimes  described 
as    a    semi-nomadic    existence    with    all    the 

!:  attendant  consequences. 

Here  is  where  we  must  move  in  with  a 
demonstration  of  our  responsibilities.  Before 
they  leave  the  elementary  school,  we  must 
encourage  their  decision  for  the  future,  then 
and  there,  otherwise  we  face  this  day-by-day 
picture. 

I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pitiful  picture  indeed,  where  the  solitary 
common  meeting  ground  between  Indian  and 
non-Indian  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Ontario 
today  is  almost  entirely  in  the  realm  of  the 
beer  parlours.  The  atmosphere  of  the  beer 
parlours  is  not  very   good  to   say  the  least. 

The  children  of  these  people  stay  out  in 
the  elements  to  be  joined  in  the  closing 
hours  of  the  pub  by  their  parents.  They  have 
no  place  to  go,  not  a  soul  to  turn  to,  and  I 
have  seen  them,  Mr.  Speaker,  standing  out 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  20  and  25 
below  zero  weather,  children  of  8,  9,  10, 
years  of  age  and  upwards,  without  a  board 
or  a  piece  of  canvas  to  shelter  them. 

I  have  seen  them  in  the  summer  standing 
out  in  the  rain,  in  the  cold,  standing  up  along 
side  abandoned  buildings,  no  one  taking  the 
dightest  interest  or  caring  about  them  at  all. 

h-  I  say  to  you— I  beg  your  pardon? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wren:  Oh,  I  have  seen  it  in  Rainy 
River  district  too,  but  the  situation  here  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  build  not  only 
a  future  for  these  people— and  I  am  going 
to  enlarge  on  this  a  little  more— but  to 
provide  them  with  some  facilities,  along  with 
facilities  for  adults  for  Indian  people,  to 
.<ievelop  and  enhance  their  own  lives. 

.f.  Here  I  want  to  mention  just  another  point 
along  that  line.  In  this  field  of  an  educational 
programme,  I  first  want  to  commend  the 
steps  taken  already  in  library  development  in 
]the  north,   and  I  request  that  further  bold 

i^eps  be   taken.  .,i~^^^  .  -\   f. 

i'  ;  For  example,  a  new  elementary  sdxoolini^t 
■cost  $15,000  a  classroom,  sometimes  a  modest 

-*^imate.  It  fulfils  an  important  function 
iXt  the  field  of  education  and  is  subsidized 
accordingly.    So  many  people  in  the  north— 


and  I  refer  here  more  particularly  to  adult 
people— sometimes  did  not  have  too  much 
opportunity  of  formal  education.  They  desire 
better  things  for  their  young  and  are  trying 
to  get  them,  but  simultaneously  they  seek 
further  knowledge  for  therhselves. 

Here  the  public  library  can  fulfil  a  great 
need;  here  is  the  opportunity  again  to  improve 
social  conditions  in  the  north. 

Here  we  can  provide  the  alternative  to 
the  beer  parlour  in  frontier  towns.  Here 
Indian  and  non-Indian  could  join  in  clean, 
well-kept  buildings  in  an  atmosphere  lending 
itself  to  better  things.  Here  a  well-stocked 
library  of  books  and  a  supply  of  the  nation's 
newspapers  and  periodicals  would  be  avail- 
able, supplemented  perhaps  by  educational 
movies,  re-runs  of  good  TV  films  and  the 
like— but  here  would  be  an  atmosphere  which 
could  produce  only  good  results. 

To  make  my  point,  why  not  erect  in  smaller 
communities  in  the  north  permanent  library 
buildings,  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  $30,000  or 
even  less,  and  staff  each  one  with  a  socially 
conscious  full-time  employee? 

After  the  initial  cost  of  the  building,  one 
would  need  only  one  salary,  not  very  burden- 
some. But  let  us  try  to  visualize  what  it 
would  do  and  what  it  would  mean  in  places 
like  Red  Lake,  Sioux  Lookout,  Hudson, 
Dryden,  Rainy  River,  Nipigon  and  several 
like  places  in  the  northwest. 

If  I  may  be  so  bold,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  government  appropriate  $500,000 
a  year  from  liquor  profits  to  the  province 
and  institute  a  programme  of  this  kind 
at  once. 

Do  not  forget  that  many  small  places 
already  have  library  organizations  and  build- 
ings which  need  only  help  and  provision  of 
some  full-time  staff.  Voluntary  help  is  readily 
available  and  needs  only  direction.  Pause  and 
consider  what  a  programme,  such  as  I  have 
outlined,  would  mean  to  the  north  country. 
In  short,  it  would  strike  a  telling  blow  against 
alcoholism  in  the  north;  it  would  substitute 
an  atmosphere  of  depressing  conditions  in  the 
tavern  for  one  of  stimulated  thinking  in  a 
library. 

I  could  tell  hon.  members  here  of  the  great 
work  of  library  programmes  by  a  few  dedi- 
cated people  of  the  north  but  it  might  bore 
them  as  most  hon.  members  come  from 
areas  of  real  or  imagined  sophistication.  But 
I  do  tdl  tfaem  that  the  work  is  important 
and  requires  100  per  cent,  government 
participation.  :;c    «. ';  a ,  rr :     ;,•> '  :■-■  y'{    -  . 

To  conclude  my  ptc^josalhere;  ili«  school- 
room is  one  thing.  >^  The  telling  effect  of 
diversified  child  and  adult  education  through 
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the  medium  of  community  centre  libraries 
is  another.  I  say  to  the  hon.  Ministers  of 
the  treasury  benches:  "Here  is  your  great 
opportunity  in  the  field  of  education,  and  yet 
in  the  field  of  human  values." 

I  want  to  deal  with  labour  matters,  another 
subject  in  which  I  have  always  been  intensely 
interested. 

I  want  to  discuss,  for  a  moment,  labour 
and  the  impact  of  labour  relations  on  our 
lives.  I  want  to  say  here  that  it  is  one  of 
the  lessons  of  history,  particularly  in  the 
history  of  labour  relations,  that  much  of  the 
strife  and  bloodshed  of  our  times  emanates 
from  irresponsible  attitudes  of  heads  of  state. 

In  recent  history  we  need  only  observe  the 
actions  and  attitudes  of  people  such  as 
Hitler  and  Mussolini.  I  am  personally  happy 
to  observe  that,  at  least  in  current  history, 
men  of  large  physical  stature  have  not  been 
prime  movers  of  serious  national  and  inter- 
national events.  I  refer  now  to  the  recent 
utterances  of  the  hon.  Premier  of  Newfound- 
land (Mr.  Smallwood)  who,  for  the  want  of 
issue  and  the  complete  lack  of  understanding 
apparently  of  the  Canadian  way  of  life— 
perhaps  through  his  very  short  association  with 
us— would  choose  to  launch  an  unwarranted 
attack  on  the  labour  movement  in  Canada. 

Surely  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  polit- 
ical party  to  which  he  assumes  allegiance, 
and  any  other  political  party  to  which  he 
might  seek  allegiance,  to  say  to  him  that  he 
is  reaching  back  into  pages  of  history  to 
sieze  upon  a  status  which  comes  from  the 
most  primitive  slave  days. 

He  has,  if  recent  national  news  releases  are 
correct,  divorced  himself  from  all  rational 
attributes  of  public  responsibility.  He  says 
in  a  breath  that  he  shall  decide  what  shall, 
or  shall  not,  be  done  in  labour  relations. 
Out  of  hand,  he  dismisses  an  opinion  of  a 
conciliation  board  which  his  own  legislation 
made  possible  with  the  statement  that  his 
own  law  is  no  good  and  needs  his  own 
personal  views  to  subscribe  to  it. 

We  all  abhor  violence  in  labour  relations— 
we  all  abhor  them— but  we  have  to  look  at 
times  to  some  of  the  causes  and  remove  the 
causes  if  we  would  remove  the  violence. 

But  the  hon.  Premier  of  Newfoundland 
likas  access  to  other  forms  of  legislation  than 
,?tilat  of  condemning  an  entire  labour  moye- 
",ment  and  his  alternative  of  his  own  sponsor- 
::  ship  of  the  labour  union. 

To  Premier  Smallwood  I  can  only  say: 
"Go  back  to  the  colonialism  of  another  cen- 
tury-^you  have   no  place  in  the  Canada  of 

i.|©day.r .ti,u;;i:i.. 'Uj  hii-U-:  jimi  .tS;-^'.*  ■:nK:-::;3ri.;^ 


And  I  might  say,  too,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  union  concerned,  and  for  the  people  of 
Newfoundland,  I  have  had  occasion  in  the 
past  several  weeks  not  only  to  study  myself, 
but  have  subjected  to  study  by  some  of 
Toronto's  leading  financial  experts  the  finan- 
cial status  of  the  company  concerned,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  that  company  now 
in  labour  strife  with  the  woodsmen  in 
Newfoundland  cannot  accept  and  adopt  a 
unanimous  report  of  the  conciliation  board 
in  this  matter. 

I  want  to  deal  for  a  few  minutes  with 
the  matter  of  unemployment,  which  was 
mentioned  too  briefly  indeed  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  and  not  enough  since. 

We  have  nearly  200,000  people  unem- 
ployed in  Ontario— there  is  a  blight  on  the 
lives  of  over  500,000  people  as  a  consequence 
of  those  who  are  directly  unemployed.  The 
personal  effect  is  perhaps  not  so  serious. 
Cardinal  Leger  in  a  pastoral  letter  recently, 
as  reported  in  Saturday  Night,  in  my  opinion 
sums  it  up  very  adequately  when  he  said: 

Let  us  all  consider  the  unemployed  a 
brethren  who  are  suffering,  let  us  avoid 
any  unkind  or  unjust  judgment  about 
them,  and  let  all  do  their  utmost  to  assist 
those  deprived  of  means  of  living.  Close 
to  you,  among  your  relatives  and  friends, 
in  districts  with  which  you  are  acquainted, 
there  are  families  who  are  suffering— go 
out  towards  them. 

May  I  here  implore  upon  this  government 
that  that  last  emphatic  sentence  of  the 
cardinal  "go  out  towards  them"  be  applied. 
He  said  many  more  things  of  real  impact; 
among  them  he  asked  this  question: 

If  I  am  a.  representative  of  the  people, 
a  city  councillor,  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial or  federal  government,  do  I  realize 
the  grave  responsibility  of  my  mandate  in 
the  face  of  unemployment? 

That  is  an  important  question— perhaps 
the  most  important  question  facing  this  assem- 
bly today.  I  do  not  suppose  hon.  govern- 
ment members  will  disparagingly  cast  aside 
this  great  church  leader's  comment  as  they 
usually  do  with  us  on  this  side  of  the  House 
with  the  remark  that  he  is  a  "prophet  6f 
gloom,"  "a  crepe-hanger,"  "a  dull  pessimist" 
and  the  Hke.  He,  along  with  the  leaders  of 
all  our  great  churches  in  Canada,  is  defeply 
concerned  from  a  position  of  sincere  observa- 
tion, but  above  all  from  a  feeling  of  grief 
that  a  large  section  of  our  fellow  men  and 
women  and  children  should  so  suffcr.v  .??.c. 
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The  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  (Mr. 
Diefenbaker)  went  about  this  land  a  year 
ago  and  said  without  reservation:  "No  person 
shall  sujffer  as  a  result  of  unemployment  so 
long  as  I  am  Prime  Minister."  When  the 
ballots  were  counted  and  the  trust  laid  in  his 
hands,  what  do  we  find?  In  a  country  of 
some  16.5  million  people,  we  have  750,000  or 
more  unemployed  and  we  sit  on  our  hands. 

In  Britain,  a  nation  with  many  more  mil- 
lions of  population,  the  concern  is  deep 
indeed,  in  fact,  elections  are  being  postponed 
because  the  number  of  unemployed  in 
Britain  approaches  only  500,000. 

But  we  must  deal  with  Ontario  and  exam- 
ine what  we  have  done  here.  Last  year  the 
Provincial  Treasurer's  estimate  outlined  235,- 
000  jobs  which  would  be  created  by  public 
works  of  one  kind  and  another.  Reduced  to 
reality,  by  tax  foundation  economists,  we 
actually  created  21,000  new  jobs.  Not  235,000 
but  21,000  new  jobs,  approximately  8,000  of 
which  were  in  co-operation  with  municipali- 
ties, after  accounting  for  the  jobs  in  the 
programmes  which  were  normal  in  character 
and  not  in  any  sense  new  jobs. 

This  year  the  budget  will  carry  a  similar 
load,  while  the  number  seeking  work  sinks 
deeper  in  despair.  I  would  ask  hon.  mem- 
bers to  consider  more  particularly  those  over 
40— deepest  in  need  with  growing  families— 
who  cannot  get  work,  first,  because  there  is 
no  work  but  even  when  an  opportunity  does 
develop,  they  are  ruled  too  old. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  with  these  men? 
Take  them  out  and  shoot  them?  If  the  prob- 
lem is  past-service  clauses  in  pensions,  then 
let  us  do  something  about  it;  if  the  problem 
is  something  else,  if  it  is  one  of  outright 
discrimination,  let  us  do  something  about  it. 
But  we  are  letting  this  situation  drift  until 
it  is  going  to  get  to  a  position  where  it  is 
going  to  become  virtually  uncontrollable. 

And  let  us  get  something  into  the  forth- 
coming budget  for  next  winter  right  now! 
Let  us  meet  with  the  municipalities  right 
now  and  plan  needed  works  projects  for  next 
winter,  and  advance  the  money  to  help  them 
buy  materials  and  intangibles  which  form 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  works.  Let  us  get 
next  winter's  access  roads  programming,  high- 
way construction  and  the  hke  ready  now— not 
wait  until  a  man  finds  empty  stockings  star- 
ing his  children  in  the  face  at  Christmas 
time. 

It  is  a  simple  matter  to  postpone  work  if  a 
war  or  other  emergency  takes  all  our  man- 
power, but  it  is  not  easy  to  move  into  an 
area  of  emergency  unemployment  at  the  spur 
of  the  moment. 


We  have  a  whole  department  known  as 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, and  with  all  due  respect  to  my  hon. 
friend,  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Nickle),  it  is 
difficult  indeed  to  find  out  what  they  are 
doing. 

Oh,  yes,  we  will  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  project  for  Moosonee,  for  example,  but  it, 
too,  has  lately  developed  a  sour  note,  for 
Ottawa  is  expected  to  pay  one-half  or  more 
of  the  cost.  Where  will  Ottawa  get  the 
money  if  they  cannot  even  pay  the  $100 
million  they  already  owe  us? 

I  suggest  that  we  need  to  keep  our  eyes 
on  things  closer  to  home  for  the  moment  at 
least.  For  example,  let  us  get  the  Lakehead 
port  facilities  finished  before  we  "goof"  on 
that. 

Our  economy  requires  reform.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  And  the  first  move  of  the 
shock  troops  in  this  area,  I  would  suggest, 
is  the  development  of  a  temporary  relief  for 
the  unfortunates  who  need  work  and  need 
help  now,  and  who  will  need  help  again 
next  winter. 

Simultaneously  let  us  establish  an  Ontario 
employment  conference  whose  purpose  will 
be  one  of  establishing  what  must  be  done 
with  our  economy  to  provide  new  jobs,  not 
just  find  work. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  province, 
the  municipalities,  the  Ontario  federation  of 
labour,  the  Ontario  chamber  of  commerce, 
and  the  heads  of  churches  come  into  this 
conference,  each  with  their  own  sub- 
committee to  advance  ideas  and  explore  fully 
their  own  fields. 

While  the  conference  gets  down  to  work 
let  us  put  into  our  1959  budget  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money,  either  in  taxes  or  borrow- 
ings, to  take  care  of  the  problem  for  the 
present  and  through  the  next  winter.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  all  find  a  few  jobs  here  and 
there,  municipalities  can  forward  valuable 
projects.  But  without  the  full  and  willing 
co-operation  of  government,  we  will  never 
get  to  the  root  of  the  problem. 

Government  must  take  the  leadership  and 
take  it  right  now.  Where  will  we  get  the 
money  for  this  1959  crash  programme?  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  government 
call  Brinks  organization,  back  the  truck  up 
to  the  front  door  of  the  federal  Parliament  at 
Ottawa,  and  escort  hon.  Mr.  Fleming  on 
board  with  the  $100  million  he  promised  us. 

Remember,  we  have  a  good  case,  because 
the  money  was  guaranteed,  and  it  was  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  who  elected 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  Ontario, 
I    submit,    Mr.    Speaker,    held    its    end    up, 
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including  our  own  hon.  Prime  Minister,  so 
now  it  is  up  to  Ottawa  to  deliver  its  end  of 
the  bargain. 

One  of  the  paramount  considerations  which 
would  be  before  the  employment  conference, 
I  suggest,  would  be  that  of  redistribution 
of  federal-provincial-municipal  taxation,  and  I 
say  here  again  that,  with  a  proper  and  fair 
distribution  of  tax  revenues,  Ontario  could 
solve  many  of  its  problems  without  resorting 
to  new  taxes. 

We  are  in  the  Ottawa  bear-trap  which 
lends  them  the  opportunity  to  devise  all 
manner  of  give-away  programmes  with  our 
money,  while  Ontario  would  have  to  bear  the 
ill-will  of  the  taxpayers  for  levying  new 
taxes.  Let  them  raise  their  own  revenues, 
and  run  their  own  bingo  games,  and  let  us 
have  what  rightfully  belongs  to  Ontario. 

Another  consideration  this  conference 
would  have  to  put  to  itself  would  be  the 
effects  of  automation  and  technology  on 
employment. 

For  example,  we  face  a  situation  here 
where  jobs  are  lost  even  as  productivity 
increases.  The  United  States  News  and 
World  Report  on  February  13,  1959,  on 
page  88,  points  out  that  the  output  for 
workers  in  steel,  since  World  War  II,  has 
increased  by  19  per  cent,  from  the  use  of 
new  equipment  and  techniques  to  hold  pay- 
rolls down.  If  the  same  output  per  man 
had  obtained  as  was  true  of  1948,  the  United 
States  steel  industry  would  today  need 
637,000  workers.  In  1958,  however,  the 
industry  employed  only  536,000  workers,  a 
job  loss  of  101,000. 

In  the  automobile  industry  their  labour 
loss  was  132,000  jobs  for  the  same  reason, 
plus  48,000  jobs  due  to  imports  of  foreign 
cars,  a  total  of  180,000  jobs. 

In  the  soft  coal  industry,  the  diflFerence  is 
even  more  glaring.  There,  the  output  for 
workers  jumped  from  1,375  tons  in  1948 
to  2,016  tons  in  1958,  or  a  46  per  cent, 
increase  in  man  productivity  in  10  years. 
The  resulting  loss  in  jobs  was  95,000. 

This  trend  follows  almost  across  all  the 
industrial  picture,  and  warns  us  that,  despite 
an  upturn  in  business  and  despite  a  boom  of 
even  some  proportion,  there  will  be  fewer 
jobs  per  unit  of  production  even  in  expense 
departments  such  as  office  staffs  and  so  on. 

'  Tbig  belies,:  Mr.  Speaker,  tiie  statement  we 
hear  in  so  many  .quarters  jthat  unions  are 
fefing  dov|/n  on  the  job,  featherbedding  and 
^S0  forth.  It  is  .#ie  startling  truth  that  labour 
l^as  jaojoe  thari  he;ld  its  own,  tO;  its  own  later 
consequence    of    unemployment    in    its    own 


ranks.  In  effect,  we  can  read  the  most 
promising  financial  statements  and  yet  have 
want  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 

Then  there  is  something  wrong,  and  the 
then  is  right  now,  for  our  eyes  are  so  blinded 
by  the  dollar  sign  that  we  cannot  see  the 
empty  lunch  pail. 

Machinery  has  replaced  the  man  and  what 
is  the  answer?  There  are  several  suggestions 
advanced,  in  many  quarters.  But  the  gather- 
ing of  thoughts  through  the  conference  I 
propose  would  minutely  examine  all  kinds  of 
thinking,  and  then  resolve  a  bold  method  of 
elimination  of  this  gnawing  cancer. 

Doctors  tell  us  frequently  of  people  who 
suffer  malnutrition  and  death  from  too  much 
to  eat,  of  the  wrong  kind  of  food.  In  a 
parallel  way,  we  quickly  find  a  boom  condi- 
tion sucking  the  life  blood  out  of  our 
working  forces.  The  most  deadly  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  communists  today  is  our 
continuing  indifference  to  these  problems, 
and  if  we  do  not  wake  up,  the  economic 
hand  grenade  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munists—who seek  only  to  destroy— will  surely 
blow  up  in  our  faces. 

I  therefore  appeal  to  the  government  with 
all  the  sincerity  at  my  command  to  get  busy 
with  permanent  solutions  and  policies. 
Instead  of  using  the  manpower  of  their 
economists  to  write  speeches  to  defend  their 
position  of  witting  or  unwitting  indolence, 
they  should  use  these  experts  to  mount  the 
offensive  against  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
Dollar  signs  will  never,  never  ease  the  pain 
of  a  disheartened  breadwinner.  This  govern- 
ment is  treating  a  bad  cold  when  it  is 
actually  double  pneumonia. 

And  I  would  make  yet  another  appeal 
which  we  can  implement  at  once.  If  it  is 
necessary  at  all— and  I  do  not  submit  that 
it  is— but  if  it  is  necessary  at  all  that  Hydro 
and  other  government  agencies  should  have 
to  spend  thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars 
on  entertainment  of  one  kind  and  another— 
real  and  imagined— for  one  group  and 
another  each  year,  then  let  us  establish  an 
order  right  now  instructing  the  heads  ojF 
Hydro,  for  example,  to  dedicate  the  thou- 
sands of  dollars  used  in  this  maimer,  each 
year,  to  the  help  of  the  suffering. 

Think  of  the  use  to  which  the  Scott  mission 
and  other  like  institutions  could  put  this 
money.  And  instead  of  people  drinking  like 
it  was  going  out  of  style,  hundreds  of  hungry 
men  would  have  full  •  stomachs. :  .    •:      '  -  'li 

Public  relations;  I  submit,  Mr.  Spealcer, 
right  through  this  gpvernmeiit,  has  become 
a  fetish  now  reaching  juj  enormous  arnount 
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in  public  funds,  some  of  it  necessary  but  so 
much  of  it  pure  and  wasteful  extravagance; 
actually  sinful  when  people  in  this  country 
are  in  need. 

I  want  to  just  add  a  note  here,  Mr. 
Speaker;  something  I  do  once  in  a  while  on 
a  weekend,  just  one  of  the  forms,  I  suppose, 
of  my  own  personal  rehgion,  if  hon.  mem- 
bers want  to  call  it  that.  In  this  great  city 
of  Toronto,  on  a  Sunday  morning,  I  get 
myself  a  taxi  and  ask  the  driver  to  take  me 
somewhere  where  he  thinks  things  are  bad. 

I  wish  some  hon.  members  of  this  House 
would  come  with  me  some  Sunday  morning 
and  see  what  one  runs  into.  I  have  not  any 
money,  if  I  had  I  would  probably  give  it  all 
away  to  them.  But  I  do  get  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  out  of  taking  these  people  to 
see  oflBcials  and  people  in  the  city,  in  the 
provincial  offices  and  company  offices,  and 
where  have  you,  to  help  them  get  jobs  and 
help  them  get  some  form  of  respectability. 

I  know  last  Sunday  morning  I  went  into 
one  home  in  east  Toronto  where  I  had  been 
about  a  month  before.  This  fellow  is  a  skilled 
workman  and  an  excellent  tradesman  in  his 
own  way.  I  will  not  mention  his  name,  I 
do  not  want  to  embarrass  him  by  mentioning 
his  name  or  his  trade,  but  he  was  in  such 
desperate  circumstances  he  could  not  even 
buy  any  decent  clothes  and  was  too  proud 
to  ask  for  them. 

When  he  goes  seeking  work  in  his  trade, 
they  treat  him  as  if  he  were  a  bum.  He  would 
get  into  a  lineup  for  an  interview,  and  would 
be  pushed  out  of  it,  or  a  door  would  be  shut 
before  he  got  up  to  it. 

I  was  able  to  put  him  in  touch  with  some 
people  who  were  able  to  help  him,  and 
last  Sunday  morning,  just  a  day  or  two  ago, 
it  did  my  heart  good  to  walk  into  that  family 
kitchen.  Six  children  were  there  and  he 
insisted  on  me  sitting  down  and  having  a 
breakfast  of  toast  and  tea  with  them.  He 
cried  when  he  handed  out  the  bread  and  the 
butter  and  said:  "You  know,  I  feel  sa  good 
about  this,  it  is  the  first  food  I  have  bought 
with  my  own  money  for  over   18  months." 

Now,  when  I  talk  about  the  waste  of  money 
—I  wish  I  had  the  money  that  Hydro  wastes 
on  their  public  relations  programme— I  would 
put  everybody  in  the  Scott  mission  soup 
lineup  in  tuxedoes.  I  would  have  them  all 
in  tuxedoes,  and  they  would  have  steak  3 
time."?  a  day  and  the  good  clergyman  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  place  would  be  able  to  go 
to  Hawaii  about  twice  a  month. 

Now,  to  conclude  this  end  of  my  address, 
I  want  to  review  again  what  we  can  do  to 


get  relief   under  way,   and   get   under   way 
quickly,  in  this  province. 

First,  let  us  get  started  on  some  northern 
development  on  an  imaginative  scale  in  im- 
mediate areas.  We  do  not  have  to  go  to  the 
igloos.  We  have  lots  of  area  to  work  on 
south  of  them. 

Let  us  have  acceleration  of  geological 
surveys,  acceleration  of  prospecting  through 
aid  to  those  seeking  new  mines. 

We  need  imaginative  development  of  the 
tourist  trade,  and  I  impress  upon  hon.  members 
that  word  "imaginative."  I  think  our  approach 
to  the  tourist  travel  and  publicity  programme 
is  perhaps  the  most  unimaginative  we  could 
have  for  the  money  we  are  spending  upon  it. 

Let  us  develop  a  realistic  provincial-muni- 
cipal works  programme.  Let  us  get  started 
on  north-south  access  roads  right  across  north- 
em  Ontario  from  the  Quebec  to  the  Manitoba 
border.  We  need  to  encourage  co-operative 
enterprise  right  across  the  province.  Let  us 
get  some  stimulus  into  marketing  agencies, 
in  agricultural  and  industrial  products.  Let 
us  get  some  allocation  of  immigration  to 
diversify  trade  and  industries  across  the 
province    and    some    of   it   out    of   Toronto. 

Too,  we  must  collect  from  Ottawa  what 
properly  belongs  to  Ontario. 

Now,  with  that  summing  up,  I  would 
say  that  there  is  one  subject  I  usually  say 
something  about— the  time  is  getting  on— and 
that  is  our  old  friend  liquor.  I  know  it  is  a 
dull  subject,  and  time  is  passing,  but  I  do 
want  to  say— I  feel  compelled  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  to  say  something  about  it— and  let  hon. 
members  not  say  that  I  am  full  of  the  subject 
because  I  am  not. 

First  of  all,  there  is  something  which  was 
explained  partly  by  the  commissioner  the 
other  day  but  it  is  still  unexplained  to  me, 
the  discrimination  on  beer  prices  between' 
southern  and  northern  Ontario.  A  bottle  of 
spirits  sells  for  the  same  price,  they  tell  me, 
in  Sioux  Lookout  as  it  does  in  Toronto. 

A  case  of  beer,  however,  up  north  carries 
a  higher  price,  and  the  excuse  is  the  cost 
of  transportation.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  a  weak  excu^  indeed. 

An  hon.  member:  Weak  liquor. 

Mr.  Wren:  Yes,  the  liquor  is  just  as  weak. 
Some  of  our  hotels,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  getting 
in  rather  desperate  circumstances.  They  need 
sympathetic  understanding  from  the  board 
if  they  are  to  maintain  a  good  all-embracing 
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While  the  brewers  received  consideration 
last  year,  the  hotel  operators  did  not.  The 
increase  allowed  to  the  brewers  netted  them 
$4  million.  The  hotel  people  have  not  had 
an  authorized  increase  in  years.  Why  could 
not  the  gift  to  the  brewers  be  shared  at  least 
by  a  price  reduction  to  the  hotels? 

In  many  areas,  the  outlet  store  for  beer 
is  a  long  distance  from  places  of  residence. 
Why  not  allow  our  hotels— from  a  point  of 
view  of  service  to  the  public  and  from  a 
point  of  view  of  helping  the  hotels  as  well- 
allow  the  hotel  the  privilege  of  the  sale  of 
beer  as  a  vendor,  as  is  done  for  example  in 
the  province  of  Manitoba,  where  a  person 
can  buy  a  case  of  beer  in  a  licenced  hotel 
and  take  it  home.  It  works  well  there,  it 
could  work  well  here  especially  in  those 
sections  where  people  live  more  than  5  miles 
from  an  outlet. 

And  still  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
what  I  say  and  what  a  good  many  others 
say,  from  year  to  year,  nothing  is  being  done 
to  improve  the  atmosphere  of  the  Ontario 
beer  parlour.  Government  policy  still  dic- 
tates that  the  customer  enter  the  premises 
of  a  beer  parlour  for  one  purpose  and  for  one 
purpose  only— to  consume  as  great  a  volume 
of  beer  as  legal  hours  will  permit.  Then  when 
he  gets  out,  he  might  find  the  police  waiting 
at  the  back  door.  Some  of  the  parlours  are 
pretty  sad  spectacles. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  quote  unemploy- 
ment which  is  as  serious  in  the  north  as  it 
is  anywhere  else,  northwestern  Ontario  has 
other  deficiencies.  They  will  be  dealt  with 
by  myself,  and  no  doubt  by  other  hon.  mem- 
bers, as  the  budget  debate  develops  in  the 
estimates. 

But  before  I  go  on  to  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  briefly  to  discuss  something 
else  if  I  am  not  out  of  order,  as  the  subject 
I  am  about  to  discuss  is  on  the  order  paper 
for  subsequent  debate.  What  I  am  about  to 
say  might  not  come  within  the  4  comers 
of  the  debate  and,  if  compelled  by  a  ruling, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have  to  skate  around 
the  outer  fringes  of  the  pond. 

Firstly  I  want  to  say,  and  all  I  will  say 
now  on  that  point,  is  that  the  subject  of 
trading  in  securities  and  stock  in  natural  gas 
should  have  been,  and  should  now  be,  the 
terms  of  reference  for  a  judicial  inquiry. 
Despite  the  "jury  of  the  people,"  the  jury 
should  be  charged  by  an  impartial  justice  who 
would  review  the  evidence  presented. 

In  this  I  am  mindful  of  a  story  of  an 
inmate  of  the  lower  regions  who  phoned 
heaven  one  day  proposing  a  baseball  game, 
whereupon    the    sports    director    in    heaven 


agreed  to  the  game  but  pointed  out  that  the 
outcome  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  people  from  the  lower 
place  would  not  have  a  chance,  because  in 
heaven  everything  was  on  their  side,  all  base- 
ball's greats.  Babe  Ruth,  Lou  Gehrig,  Walter 
Johnston  and  so  on  down  baseball's  hall  of 
fame. 

But  he  continued:  "If  you  want  the  game 
it  is  all  right  with  us.  But  I  warn  you,  you 
are  beat  before  you  start." 

The  man  from  down  below  replied:  "Now 
be  careful  when  you  make  a  statement  like 
that,  because  do  not  forget,  we  have  all  the 
umpires." 

Now,  in  fairness  to  all,  I  say  to  you, 
especially  in  the  area  to  which  this  dis- 
cussion has  degenerated,  I  say  to  all  con- 
cerned that  this  inquiry  should  have  been 
instituted  when  first  proposed  by  the  then  ■ 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  in  1957.  The 
most  disturbing  aspect  of  the  problem  now 
is  that  Ontario  conducted  one  of  the  most 
fantastic  poker  games,  or  crap  games  if 
you  will,  in  history,  with  the  head  of  the 
Progressive-Conservative  association  holding 
the  best  cards. 

Now,  having  said  that,  I  want  to  deal  with  • 
one  of  the  hon.  members  from  northwestern 
Ontario,  the  hon.  member  from  Fort  William' 
(Mr.  Mapledoram).  I  am  sorry  he  has  left' 
his  seat,  I  think  he  will  be  back. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
known  this  hon.  gentleman  long  before  either 
of  us  were  ever  in  provincial  politics.    I  knew' 
him  when  he  was  a  municipal  official  as  I  ^ 
was.     I  knew  him  when  he  was  a  union  man 
in  his  plant  and  he  was  a  good  one.     I  knew 
him  when  we  were  both  associated  in  a  move 
to   organize   the   northwest's   most  important 
group,    the    northwestern    Ontario    municipal^ 
association,    which    I    fostered    and   he   sup- 
ported. J 

Then,  for  reasons  which  only  each  indivi- 
dual in  this  House  can  explain  to  himself— 
and  there  are  84  hon.  members  who  have 
some  funny  opinions— he  adopted  one  political- 
philosophy,  and  I  the  other. 

The  fortunes  of  his  party  were,  and  are, 
temporarily,  more  successful  than  mine.  But,_ 
I  would  say  this,  that  he  gave  up  everything  ; 
he  had  built  for  himself  in  plant  seniority,  1 
pension  rights,  and  the  hke  to  join  the  gov-  . 
ernment  as  a  Minister  in  order  to  devote  his  ; 
full  time  to  his  accepted  responsibility. 

I  say  frankly  that  I  have  not  always  agreed 
with  what  he  did,  or  did  not  do,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  responsibilities  and  I  have  said 
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so.  But  the  hon.  member  did  dedicate  him- 
self to  his  work,  and  God  forbid  that  the  time 
ever  arrives  when  all  men  will  agree  on 
everytliing,  for  then  we  will  be  lost  indeed. 

The  word  got  around,  as  it  always  does,  that 
the  then  Minister  was  involved  in  gas  stocks. 
Then  the  word  got  around  that  the  recently 
elected  hon.  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  was  likewise  involved.  To  say 
that  I  was  disturbed  was  to  put  it  mildly,  for 
I  knew  each  man,  and  neither  had  ever  given 
me  concern  about  his  moral  approach  to 
public  afiFairs.  In  fact,  I  freely  admit  that  I 
was  one  of  those  who  sought  and  secured  a 
new  look  in  the  Liberal  party  about  a 
year  ago. 

So  events  progressed,  and  I  made  it  my 
business  to  find  out  just  how  involved  were 
each  or  either  of  my  hon.  friends.  In  party 
councils,  and  outside,  I  looked  and  I  listened, 
and  I  will  tell  this  House  that  my  mail  is 
as  heavy  as  many  an  hon.  Minister's  here,  and 
I  learned  many  things. 

Through  it  all,  and  even  following  the 
report  which  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  submitted  to  this  House  a  few  days 
ago,  I  reached  a  very  firm  conclusion.  My 
conclusion  was  then,  and  it  still  is,  that  I 
knew  Clare  Mapledoram,  and  I  am  going  to 
jrefer  to  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  Wilham  as 
that  right  now,  long  before  most  hon.  mem- 
bers did.  I  knew  him  then  as  I  said,  as  a 
municipal  man  and  as  a  union  man  and  as 
^,n  honourable  individual. 

i  I  am  not  exactly  a  novice  in  this  House, 
and  from  what  I  have  learned  I  know  of 
nothing  that  would  change  the  opinion  that 
I  formed  of  that  hon.  gentleman  many  years 
ago.  He  is  yet,  in  my  books,  an  honourable 
man. 

Though  I  have  known  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  for  a  lesser  period,  I  have 
learned  nothing  which  would  change  my 
first  impression  that  he,  too,  is  an  honourable 
and  upright  gentleman  who  not  only  never 
'would— but  never  could— associate  himself  with 
■anything  corrupt  or  questionable.  If  it  were 
^otherwise,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure  you  that  I 
am  sufficiently  independent  that  I  would  tell 
you  so  and  very  quickly  indeed. 

Mistakes,  hon.  members  may  say.  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  you  if  ther^  is  any 
hon.  member  of  this  Ho\ise  who  has  never 
made  a  mistake.  If  there  is  one,  I  vi'ould  like 
to  know  who,  and  have  him  sign  a  releiasQ  so 
that  he  could  be  stuffed-  and  mounted  in  the 
Royal  Ontario.  Museum  when  h«  dies.  'He 
vincJuld,  indeed,  be;  a  priceless  object.,; I  kftow 
that  I  ha.v$  made  many  mistakes,:  arid  »v4ien  I 


make  one  I  do  not  fool  around,  they  are 
usually  good  ones.  To  make  an  honest 
mistake  is  one  thing,  to  make  a  mistake  with 
intent  to  do  someone  harm  is  another. 

I  can  find  no  reason  to  believe  that  either 
of  the  hon.  gentlemen  I  have  mentioned 
committed  any  other  indiscretion  than  that 
of  being  unconsciously  indiscreet,  shall  we 
say?  Now,  you  may  ask,  sir,  what  about  the 
former  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Grie- 
singer)?  My  reply  would  be,  I  do  not  know 
the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  as 
well  as  I  might,  but  I  do  know  the  two  hon. 
gentlemen  I  have  mentioned. 

I  want  to  get  down  to  the  meat  and  the 
purpose  of  raising  this  issue  here.  Because 
the  real  victim  of  the  piece  here  is  not  the 
hon.  member  for  Fort  William,  and  this  is 
why  I  abhor  any  other  tactics  than  that  of 
a  free  and  open  judicial  inquiry. 

The  real  victims  of  the  piece  are  Mrs. 
Mapledoram  and  Mrs.  Mapledoram's  family. 
It  is  likewise  true  here  of  Mrs.  Wintermeyer, 
and  no  doubt  of  Mrs.  Griesinger,  but  I  say 
freely  to  these,  be  steadfast,  for  your  man 
has  done  nothing  wrong  despite  the  head- 
lines and  the  fiuror. 

I  would  add  this  note;  if  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  base  the  foundation  of  my 
membership,  in  this  House,  upon  the  honest 
mistake  or  tlie  misfortune  of  any  other  hon. 
member  of  this  House,  then  it  is  better  that 
I  should  stand  outside. 

I  was  impressed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
a  news  item  appearing  in  Time  for  February 
16,  1959,  on  page  18,  wherein  Oregon's 
Democratic  Senator  Richard  Newburger  is 
reported  as  saying,  and  I  quote: 

We  are  flesh,  be  it  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat, rich  banker  or  poorly  paid  college 
professor,  and  I  think  now  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  get  angry  at  someoine 
over   a   political   issue. 

He  goes  on  to  say: 

It  is  not  true  as  you  might  believe,  by 
listening  ■  to  the  speeches  and  the  excite- 
ment of  political  conventions,  that  one  has 
all  the  answers  and  that  members  of  the 
other  party  should  be  swinging  by  their 
:  tailsi    I ;  could  never  again  be  bitter. 

The  senator,  who  was  reported  as  under- 
going, jox  had  undergone  treatment  for  can- 
cer, at  the  age,  of,  46,  concludes  by  saying 
^and'i  qu9»te:   ,  .V-v!'         V^       '"  .^  ,  .• 

Nd  one  rleally  grows  up  until  he  realizes 
/!-^.be:ha8i.to;diei-^' 
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Without  dwelling  on  that  subject,  I  know 
precisely  what  he  was  talking  about.  What 
I  want  to  say  here  is  this:  Despite  our  indi- 
vidual support  to  various  subjects  of  charity, 
and  the  individual's  willingness  to  subscribe 
dollars  and  cents  to  charitable  purposes,  one 
thing  which  we  unfortunately  lose  sight  of 
in  political  arenas  sometimes  is  the  all  impor- 
tant charity  of  the  mind.  Without  that  kind 
of  charity  all  other  physical  demonstrations 
of  charity,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  lose  their 
meaning,  and  I  repeat  if  it  is  necessary  to 
climb  to  office— and  to  retain  office— on  the 
backs  of  the  indiscreet  as  separated  from  the 
corrupt,  then  it  is  better  that  I  was  never 
here  at  all. 


say  to  the  women  concerned  in 
Despite  those  who  condemn  the 
love  you,  we  do  not  know  that 
wrong.  Those  who  protect  their 
,  or  seek  office  as  a  consequence 
error,  must  always  answer  at  the 
most  soul-searching  arena  of  any, 
when  they  shave  every  morning. 


May  I 
this  issue: 
ones  who 
they  were 
own  hides 
of  honest 
bar  of  the 
the  mirror 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
time  approaching  6  of  the  clock,  I  want  to 
conclude  with  a  note  only,  because  time  will 
not  permit  me  to  do  more.  I  do  not  want  to 
take  more  of  the  time  of  the  House  after 
8  of  the  clock.  But  I  want  to  conclude  with 
a  brief  comment  on  Lakehead  port  develop- 
ment which  is  so  vital  to  northwestern 
Ontario. 

As  recently  as  Saturday,  February  14,  the 
financial  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  Fraser  Robertson,  who  is  traveUing  in 
the  west,  had  this  to  say  about  the  port 
facilities  at  the  Lakehead,  under  the  para- 
graph   headed:      Canadian    Trade    Route: 

The  possible  significance  of  this  to  future 
trade  of  Winnipeg  and  Manitoba  has  been 
known  in  this  area  for  some  time,  and 
several  years  ago  eflForts  were  made  to 
interest  either  the  people  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  William,  or  the  authorities  at 
Ottawa,  in  measures  to  keep  Canadian  trade 
moving  along  Canadian  channels  rather 
than  enter  the  United  States.  Those  eflForts 
bore  no  fruit  until  quite  recently. 

That  the  matter  of  a  Canadian  trade 
route  is  being  taken  at  all  seriously  is  the 
result  of  the  plan  of  a  Winnipeg  promoter 
to  rescue  something  for  Winnipeg  despite 
the  indifference  of  Ontario.  He  propounded 
a  scheme  for  a  $100  million  port  develop- 
ment at  Duluth,  and  astounded  the  sceptics 
by  catching  the  interest  of  important 
British  capital. 


Within  a  matter  of  days  the  Ontario 
government  was  saying  it  would  be  catas- 
trophic to  see  all  the  trade  go  to  the  United 
States.  Winnipeg  heartily  agreed,  so  do 
the  governments  of  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan and  Alberta.  So  do  the  cities  of 
Port   Arthur  and   Fort  William. 

But  Winnipeg  wants  to  know  what  is 
going  to  come  out  of  this  but  words. 
Definite  action  along  definite  lines  is  needed. 

As  a  port,  the  twin  cities  of  the  Lake- 
head— 
and  this  I  would  enjoin  the  Prime  Minister 
to  listen  to  carefully  because  it  is  so  true- 
As  a  port,  the  twin  cities  of  the  Lakehead 
have    some    serious    shortcomings.     Hand- 
ling facilities  even  for  big  ocean  grain  ships 
are  not  too  good— for  cargo  they  are  poor. 
On    the    land    site,    conditions    are    even 
poorer  with  grain  cars  choking  the  rail  lines 
and  highways  being  merely  elementary. 

Ontario  hopes  to  have  the  road  paved 
as  far  west  as  die  Manitoba  border  by  the 
end  of  this  year,  and  even  so,  trucks  using 
the  road  would  have  to  pay  licence  fees 
to  both  provinces,  as  there  is  no  trucking 
reciprocity  agreement  such  as  there  is 
between  Manitoba  and  the  bordering 
United  States. 

With  the  seaway  opening  just  a  few 
months  away,  it  is  a  bit  late  to  get  started 
on  preliminary  thinking  about  how  Canada 
can  get  most  out  of  the  gigantic  under- 
taking she  promoted. 

But  Winnipeg,  which  has  more  at  stake 
than  any  other  interested  party,  is  driving 
hard  for  fast  action  and  sees  in  this  belated 
welding  of  interest  a  means  of  making 
the  seaway  an  important  element  in  the 
national  unity  as  well  as  an  important 
source  of  profit. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  a 
moment  to  lose,  because  the  development  at 
Duluth  is  going  on  apace.  The  money  is 
guaranteed. 

One  other  aspect  of  it  is  very  important 
indeed— and  I  do  not  say  this  with  any  sense 
of  unkindness  to  the  people  of  Manitoba 
who  adjoin  my  borders— but  Manitoba  is 
little  bigger  than  a  few  county  councils  in 
southern  Ontario,  Therefore  the  great  flow 
of  traffic  to  western  Canada— certainly 
Winnipeg  will  be  an  important  outlet— for 
the  time  being  at  least  is  going  to  Saskat- 
chewan and  west  into  the  heavy  industrial- 
ized provinces  of  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia. 
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In  saying  that,  I  just  want  to  warn  the 
House,  and  warn  everyone  concerned,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  when  the  American  people 
start  to  move— let  us  give  them  credit— they 
do  not  let  any  grass  grow  under  their  feet. 

I  said  in  the  Legislature  last  session,  and 
again  the  session  before,  that  if  we  did  not 
wake  up,  we  would  be  standing  on  the 
docks  at  our  own  Lakehead  port  waving  as 
American  ships  went  by  to  Duluth. 

We  have  wakened  up  a  bit  late— let  us 
make  it  effective— let  us  get  on  with  Moos- 
onee  certainly— but  let  us  get  the  Lakehead 
ports  developed  now,  and  get  them  devel- 
oped fast,  and  get  that  highway  put  into 
trans-Canada  standards  as  far  as  the  Mani- 
toba border  before  they  get  away  from  us 
on  the  other  side. 


Mr.  R.  E.  Elliott  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure  that  all  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  regret  to  hear  of  the 
passing  of  Mrs.  Harry  Allen,  the  wife  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  South. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  in  the  House 
joins  me  in  extending  to  Mr.  Allen  and  to 
the  family  our  very  deepest  sympathy. 
We  pray  that  God,  the  God  of  all  comfort, 
will  console  us  and  keep  us  and  strengthen  us. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock  p.m. 


The   House  resumed. 


SPEECH     FROM     THE     THRONE 

Mr.  R.  E.  Elliott  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
very  efficient  job  you  are  continuing  to  do  in 
your  office,  and  I  must  at  this  time  take  the 
opportunity  to  congratulate  your  hon.  Deputy 
Speaker,  whom  I  have  known  for  a  good 
number  of  years  in  this  Legislature,  and  who 
has  done  a  good  job  for  the  people  in  this 
community  and  his  own  constituency.  I  am 
sure  he  will  add  greatly  to  the  spirit  of  the 
debate,  and  will  go  down  in  history  as  a  noble 
servant  of  the  people  of  the  province. 

We  have  many  problems  in  the  province 
today,  and  I  am  very  happy  that  our  hon. 
leader  and  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  has 
kept  well  abreast  of  the  situation  through 
the  years  during  which  he  has  handled  the 
leadership  of  this  government.  He  will  go 
down,  in  my  opinion,  as  one  of  the  most 
untiring  workers  to  hold  the  office  of  leader 
in  this  great  province  of  ours.  I  want  to  wish 
him  health  and  strength  to  carry  on  the  very 
strenuous  job  he  is  doing. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  those  newly 
appointed  to  the  government  cabinet— these 
hon.  Ministers  have  a  terrific  field  to  work  in, 
and  I  hope  they  enjoy  their  work.  I  know 
they  will  add  to  the  betterment  of  conditions 
for  the  future. 

I  was  unfortunate  enough,  about  a  year 
ago,  to  have  a  coronary  condition  and  spent 
some  6  weeks  in  the  hospital  in  Hamilton. 
Mind  you,  that  is  the  last  thing  that  I  would 
want  to  wish  on  anyone,  but  I  might  say  that 
as  for  myself,  I  am  very  happy  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  of  going  behind  the  scenes  in 
the  two  institutions  in  Hamilton,  namely,  the 
Hamilton  General  and  the  Nora  Francis,  and 
I  saw  the  machinery  of  the  hospitals  at  work. 

I  believe  a  like  situation  occurs  in  St. 
Joseph's  hospital.  I  have  never  been  a  patient 
in  this  hospital,  but  I  visited  there  many  times 
and  I  know  they  are  doing  their  work  as 
efficiently  as  the  two  institutions  I  have  just 
mentioned. 


I  would  say  that  the  supervision,  manage- 
ment and  personnel  were  far  superior  to  my 
expectations.  The  care  that  I  received  was 
splendid  beyond  my  wildest  imagination.  I 
could  not  give  the  nursing  profession  too 
much  credit  for  the  noble  work  they  are 
doing  in  our  public  institutions  in  this  country. 

As  hon.  members  know,  our  hospitals  have 
developed  terrifically  over  the  past  10  years, 
and  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
had  this  development,  and  keep  up  with  the 
nursing  profession  to  give  the  services  neces- 
sary, without  the  great  influx  of  nurses  from 
overseas.  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  over 
one-half  of  the  personnel  came  from  overseas, 
and  they  certainly  were  well  bred  and  very 
conscientious  in  their  duties. 

I  would  say  that  Canada  is  fortunate  indeed 
to  draw  from  the  European  continent  these 
very  fine  people,  and  I  believe  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  draw  from  Europe  a  lot  of  our 
professional  people  in  our  health  department. 

I  could  not  help  but  be  reminded  of  one 
thing.  We  have  a  decided  increase  in  our 
child  population  in  our  public  schools,  and 
I  think  we  should  start  to  train  the  boys  and 
girls,  at  a  very  early  age,  for  the  positions 
in  which  they  will  be  needed  in  about  10 
to  15  years  after  they  start  school.  If  there 
had  been  some  thought  given  to  this  5  or  6 
years  ago,  we  would  not  have  unemployment 
among  our  female  population  today. 

I  feel  that  the  nursing  profession  is  one 
of  the  most  noble  positions  that  women  can 
hold.  The  training  that  a  girl  will  get  in 
her  early  years  will  certainly  stand  her  in 
good  stead  should  she  marry  and  raise  a 
family.  The  experience  she  gains  will  be  a 
great  help  to  her  in  motherhood,  and  should 
anything  happen  later  in  life,  and  should  she 
find  herself  in  difficult  circumstances,  she  has 
a  very  fine  profession  to  fall  back  on. 

I  believe  we  should  do  everything  possible 
to  channel  as  many  of  our  young  women  as 
possible  into  the  nursing  profession. 

We  have  heard  both  favourable  and 
unfavourable  comments  about  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  I  believe  television 
has  become  one  of  the  greatest  educational 
entertainment  media  that  has  ever  been 
known  to   civilization,   and   I  would  like  to 
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see  set  up  in  our  budget  a  certain  percentage 
to  go  to  TV  educational  programme  work. 

I  have  noticed  in  many  homes,  including 
my  own  family,  when  the  children  were 
young,  they  would  come  home  from  school 
on  a  cold,  wet,  or  rainy  day  and  spend  hours 
looking  at  TV  programmes.  I  have  found  in 
later  years  that  their  minds  have  been  chan- 
nelled into  some  of  the  thoughts  they  pick 
up  from  the  radio  and  TV  programmes. 

Personally,  I  feel  that  all  developments  of 
the  past  in  show  business  have  influenced 
public  thinking.  Hon.  members  can  all 
remember,  say  15  or  20  years  ago  on  a  Satur- 
day night,  that  our  theatres  used  to  be  packed 
to  capacity.  Today,  however,  they  are  going 
on  the  rocks;  in  fact,  there  are  less  than  half 
of  the  theatres  in  operation  today  than  there 
were  5  years  ago. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  radio  and  TV  have 
large  responsibilities  in  this  new  form  of 
entertainment,  and  I  believe  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  is  trying  to  channel 
this  form  of  entertainment,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  educational  work  on  behalf  of  our 
people  in  Canada.  To  my  way  of  thinking, 
they  are  doing  a  splendid  job,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  5  per  cent,  of  our  provincial  and 
municipal  budgets  channelled  to  TV  and  radio 
programmes,  in  which,  incidentally.  The 
Department  of  Transport— particularly  with 
TV— could  be  helpful  in  cutting  down  acci- 
dents. 

An  educational  programme  on  TV,  put  on 
by  The  Department  of  Transport,  could  be 
of  more  value  than  anything  I  know  of.  I 
have  noticed  that  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  use  TV  as  an  educational  pro- 
gramme against  forest  fires,  and  some  of  their 
short  skits  have  been  very  interesting  and 
educational.  I  am  sure  these  are  helping  to 
some  extent  in  reducing  the  fires  in  our 
forests. 

The  same  thing  could  be  done  in  labour, 
highways,  municipal  affairs,  planning,  public 
works,  reform  institutions  and  many  other 
departments. 

I  would  like  to  see  a  department  set  up 
in  Ontario,  in  connection  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Development,  that 
could  be  personally  organized  to  do  TV  and 
radio  work  in  an  educational  manner  for  all 
the  departments  in  our  organizations  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

There  is  one  commission  using  TV  and 
radio  to  a  great  extent,  and  that  is  Hydro  in 
their  programme  "Live  Better  Electrically." 
I  think  this  can  be  repeated  too  often,  and 
become  boring,  and  a  new  form  of  entertain- 
ment of  educational  value  should  be  set  up 


immediately  by  that  department.  But  that 
is  just  one  idea  of  the  value  of  radio  and 
TV  educational  work  on  behalf  of  our  prov- 
ince. 

In  planning  of  all  types,  particularly  plan- 
ning of  the  new  outlying  districts  of  all  our 
municipalities,  I  believe  radio  and  TV  pro- 
grammes should  be  used  extensively.  Our 
highway  programmes  will  be  developing  at  a 
far  greater  pace  than  they  are  today,  and  we 
must  get  the  ideas  back  to  our  junior  citizens, 
who  are  our  children  of  the  day,  of  the  real 
value  of  safety  in  every  measure  possible. 

Even  our  great  labour  force,  where  our 
people  working  in  industry  today  are  prac- 
tically all  using  automobiles  and  travelling 
a  greater  distance  to  and  from  work,  must 
have  the  safety  plan  kept  constantly  before 
them  to  eliminate  accidents  of  all  kinds.  Our 
truck  drivers,  bus  drivers— who  are  very 
vitally  interested  in  safety,  I  am  sure— and 
everyone  else  must  have  the  programme  kept 
before  them  as  we  all  have  a  tendency  to 
relax,  and  that  is  when  accidents  can  happen. 

So  safety  programmes  of  every  known 
measure  must  be  kept  right  up-to-date,  so 
we  can  have  the  very  minimum  of  accidents 
not  only  on  our  highways  but  in  every  other 
known  form  of  working  conditions. 

I  know  some  of  these  ideas  I  have  given 
today  will  more  or  less  seem  quite  startling 
to  the  hqn.  Ministers  on  our  treasury 
benches,  but  they  should  not  forget  that  every 
time  we  save  a  life  or  avoid  an  accident,  we 
will  be  amply  repaid  in  revenue.  I  strongly 
feel  that  a  minimum  of  5  per  cent,  of  our 
whole  provincial  budget  should  be  set  aside 
for  safety  education  programme  work,  and 
that  we  should  use  every  known  means  of 
correspondence,  and  so  on,  to  get  the  safety 
idea  across  to  our  people.  To  my  mind,  TV 
and  radio  are  the  best  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  caimot  let  this  opportunity 
go  without  a  few  words  of  praise  for  the 
help  which  this  government  has  given  to  the 
municipalities  in  the  line  of  grants,  particu- 
larly as  to  education  and  welfare.  The  wel- 
fare position  of  our  province  is  probably  one 
of  the  best  in  the  world  today.  I  have  found 
cases  of  want  among  people  from  time  to 
time,  and  when  I  brought  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  welfare  authorities,  I  have  been 
amazed  at  the  progress  that  they  have  made 
in  eliminating  these  problems.  Our  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  is  certainly  doing  a 
splendid  job,  but  there  is  no  job  being  done 
well  enough  that  it  cannot  be  improved  upon. 

The  same  goes  for  reform  institutions.  I 
understand  there  is  a  plan  that  eventually 
everyone  sentenced  to  more  than  6  months 
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'^in  an  institution  will  be  taken  over  by  the 
federal  government. 

If  the  federal  government  should  have  been 
handling  this,  and  if  it  will  be  to  the  benefit 
of  reforming  our  petty  criminals,  I  am  all 
for  it.  But  I  would  certainly  want  to  be 
sure  that  our  department  heads  approved  of 
this  plan  before  it  was  accepted.  I  feel  there 
are  great  possibilities  of  reforming  our  junior 
criminals,  but  it  must  be  done  in  a  kindly 
and  sympathetic  way,  and  it  could  be  that 
the  federal  government  could  do  the  job 
better  than  we. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  some  trepidation  that  I 
rise  to  make  my  initial  plunge  into  the 
debates  of  the  Ontario  Legislature.  This  is 
the  first  opportunity  that  I  have  had  to  take 
part  in  a  debate  in  this  chamber,  and  I 
understand  that  it  is  traditional  to  congratu- 
late you,  sir,  on  the  fine  job  that  you  are 
doing  and  I  would  also  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  congratulating  the  hon.  Deputy 
Speaker  on  his  election  to  the  high  office  of 
assisting  you. 

As  well,  I  would  also  like  to  congratulate 
the  very  fine  efforts  in  the  speeches  we  heard 
from  the  hon.  mover  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the 
hon.  seconder  (Mr.  Brunelle)  on  the  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne.  It 
is  a  new  experience  for  me  to  come  into 
tliis  Legislature,  and  it  is  surprising  to  hear 
this  debate  taking  place  and  so  very  few 
refences  being  made  to  the  actual  speech 
from  the  Throne. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  is  a  debate  on  a 
sub-amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
motion  for  an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  Throne.  The  few  remarks  that  I 
have  tonight,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  going  to  be 
very  disjointed  and  rather  hodge-podge  in 
that  they  do  relate  to  a  great  number  and  a 
great  variety  of  subjects.  But  I  am  not 
apologizing  for  that,  because  the  actual  speech 
from  the  Throne,  as  an  outline  of  the  legis- 
lation that  is  going  to  be  presented  to  this 
House  by  the  government,  relates  to  a  great 
many  fields  as  well. 

There  is  one  item  in  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  that  refers  to  the  visit  of  Her  Royal 
Highness  Princess  Margaret  last  year,  and  an 
impending  visit  from  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
and  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Phihp, 
this  coming  year.  I  would  like  to  associate 
myself  completely  with  the  words  of  welcome 
in  that  speech,  and  to  say  how  delighted 
we  are,  and  will  be,  across  the  whole  prov- 
ince, for  this  impending  visit. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  like  to  see  more 
visits  by  the   Royal   family  to   Canada,   and 


there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  criticism  in 
the  past  in  regard  to  the  crowded  schedule 
which  members  of  the  Royal  family  have  had 
when  they  visit  this  country. 

If  I  may  be  so  bold,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
suggest  that  one  reason  perhaps  why  we  have 
not  had  more  visits  from  the  Royal  family 
than  we  should  have  had  in  the  past,  is 
because  of  the  lack  here  in  Ontario  of  a 
Government  House.  It  is  one  matter  about 
which  I  feel  very,  very  strongly.  We  are  one 
of  the  few  provinces  in  this  country— I 
think  Saskatchewan  is  about  the  only  other 
province— that  does  not  have  a  Government 
House,  a  residence,  a  place  for  Royalty  to 
stay  while  they  visit  Ontario.  Also,  if  I  may, 
I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many 
demands  that  the  government  has  had  in 
the  past  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Government  House. 

In  that  regard,  I  do  have  a  duty  to  fulfil 
in  that  an  association  of  ladies  here  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  that  is  very  close  and  dear 
to  me— the  St.  Paul's  Women's  Progressive- 
Conservative  Association— at  one  of  their 
recent  meetings  passed  a  resolution,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  it  to  the  House  at  this 
time. 

Whereas  a  permanent  residence  is  main- 
tained for  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  the 
majority    of    provinces    of    Canada,     and 

Whereas  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
some  years  has  not  provided  such  accom- 
modation, 

Therefore  be  it  recommended  to  tlie 
Ontario  legislative  assembly  now  in  session, 
by  the  St.  Paul's  Women's  Progressive- 
Conservative  Association,  that  earnest  con- 
sideration be  given  to  the  estabhshing  of 
a  Government  House  for  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  just  add  what  little 
emphasis  I  can,  that  my  feelings  are  entirely 
in  accord  with  that  resolution,  and  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  too  long  before  we  have  a 
Government  House  here  in  Ontario. 

I  thought  it  was  a  rather  disgraceful  thing 
that  on  the  visit  of  Her  Royal  Highness 
Princess  Margaret  last  year,  we  had  the 
effrontery  to  shunt  Her  Highness  off  onto 
a  railway  siding  by  the  Don  river  for  her 
over-night  stay  here.  I  thought  that  was  dis- 
graceful for  the  Queen  city  and  for  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

We  want  these  people  to  visit  us  more 
often.  I  think  it  makes  sense,  and  adds  to 
the  strength  of  the  Commonwealth  to  have 
visits  of  the  Royal  family  over  here,  and  it 
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not  only  strengthens  Commonwealth  ties  in 
regard  to  our  traditions  and  history,  but  as 
well  it  is  a  plain  dollars  and  cents  matter.  I 
think  our  economic  salvation  in  the  world 
today  is  world  trade  and  this  today  should 
be  based  on  the  strengthening  of  our  Com- 
monwealth ties.  The  more  that  we  can  do  in 
this  province  to  strengthen  the  Common- 
wealth, the  more  sense  it  makes  to  me. 

Another  matter  in  the  speech  from  the 
Throne,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  to  deal  with  our 
rich  natural  gas  resources  and  the  transporta- 
tion, or  the  carrying  of  those  gases,  here  to 
a  market  in  Ontario.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  said  in  this  House  lately  about  the  whole 
matter  of  gas,  and  in  particular  in  regard 
to  one  company. 

I  am  sure  the  following  experience  has 
happened  to  other  hon.  members  many, 
many  times.  But  being  a  new  member  of 
this  Legislature,  it  is  a  new  thing  to  happen 
to  me.  That  is  for  people  to  come  to  me  and 
say:  "You  are  interested  ia  politics— why? 
Why  do  you  want  to  get  into  ijolitics?  Why 
do  you  want  to  ruin  what  reputation  you 
liave  by  getting  into  the  rough  and  tumble 
and  back  slapping  and  back  stabbing  that 
sometimes  goes  on  in  regard  to  politics  here 
in  Canada?" 

It  is  not  only  in  the  provincial  field.  This 
relates  to  the  municipal  field  and  the  federal 
field   as  well. 

I  must  admit  in  a  great  many  cases  I  have 
not  had  a  ready  answer  for  that  question. 
I  am  being  very  serious  now,  in  that  I  am 
sure  this  has  happened  to  other  hon.  mem- 
liers  of  the  House.  There  has  been  mention 
made  in  this  House,  for  instance,  on  this 
whole  gas  question;  the  matter  of  alleged 
bribery  and  corruption  and  certain  other 
innuendoes  have  been  thrown  around. 

One  hon.  member  had  the  effrontery  to 
mention  about  "the  lowering  moral  tone," 
or  "lowering  the  moral  fibre."  I  am  not 
just  too  sure  of  the  exact  words  used,  in 
regard  to  politics  and  especially  in  relation 
to  this  question  of  gas  and  pipe  line  shares. 
At  the  same  time  that  same  hon.  member  lias 
stated  certain  propositions,  quite  vociferously 
here,  and  left  innuendoes  and  implications 
that  have  been  gladly  picked  up  by  the 
press  and  put  across  in  great  large  type  on 
the  front  pages  of  all  our  newspapers  about 
the  possibility  of  corruption,  and  that 
money  had  changed  hands  and  shares  had 
been  given  out  to  "sweeten"  municipal 
officials. 

The  sole  and  only  point  I  have  in  bringing 
tliis   matter   up,    at   the   moment,    is   that   I 


think  it  is  a  disgraceful  thing  for  any  hon. 
member  to  talk  out  of  one  side  of  his  moutli 
about  certain  actions  "lowering  the  moral 
fibre  of  politics  here  in  Canada  and  here  in 
Ontario,"  and  then  on  tlie  other  side  of  his 
moutli  to  leave  these  innuendoes  without,  as 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  slightest  basis  in  truth 
or  fact. 

Another  matter  that  caught  my  eye  and  in 
which  I  was  very  interested  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  was  the  matter  of  parks 
and  the  improvements  and  expansion  of  the 
provincial  parks  system. 

I  want  to  say  that  1  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity, with  my  wife,  over  the  last  few  years 
of  doing  a  lot  of  camping  and  a  lot  of 
travelling  by  automobile  through  this 
province.  I  find  that  it  is  by  far  the  cheapest 
and  easiest  way  to  take  a  summer  vacation, 
and  it  is  almost  a  necessity  from  the  econo- 
mic point  of  view  as  far  as  I  am  concernetl. 

I  do  want  to  very  sincerely  congratulate 
the  government,  and  in  particular  the  hon. 
gentleman  who,  I  think,  has  been  the 
spark  plug  in  the  expansion  in  the  parks 
syston,  and  that  is  the  hon.  member  for 
Fort  William  (Mr.  Mapledoram)  while  he 
was  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

I  think  this  tremendous  expansion  was  a 
wonderful  thing,  and  I  think  it  is  still  a  won- 
derful thing,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  this  parks  programme  is  to  be  expanded 
and  carried  on  the  way  it  has  been  for  the 
last  few  years. 

Another  matter  for  congratulation  to  the 
government  is  the  Ontario  hospital  insurance 
plan.  I  know  that  everybody  who  has  been 
connected  with  the  government  over  the  past 
year  has  been  rather  jittery  in  regard  to  the 
public  relations  angle  of  the  Ontario  hospital 
insurance  plan  and  the  way  in  which  it  was 
going  to  be  received  by  the  public  at  large. 

Because  the  plan  is  of  such  magnitude,  and 
reaches  into  ju.st  about  every  home  in  tliis 
province,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  to  turn  against  the 
government,  or  on  any  government  that  had 
the  courage  to  initiate  a  liospital  insurance 
plan  of  such  a  size  as  this. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed,  in  principle, 
that  it  was  an  excellent  idea.  Perhaps  it 
should  have  been  introduced  sooner  than  it 
was,  but  now  that  we  have  a  Conservative 
government  at  Ottawa,  why,  of  course,  we 
are  getting  a  lot  of  things  that  we  were  not 
able  to  get  in  the  past.  But  the  Ontario 
hospital  insurance  plan,  I  think,  is  working 
out  very,  very  well  and  I  think— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  Lawrence:  —that  this  government  is  to 
he  congratulated  on   it. 

In  some  of  the  other  provinces,  hospital 
plans  have  been  introduced,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact  I  think  at  least  one  i^rovihcial  govern- 
ment has  fallen  because  of  the  bungling  that 
has  taken  place  in  regard  to  an  intended 
hospitalization  plan  and  its  financing. 

I  think  this  government  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated very  sincerely,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
doing  so,  for  the  smooth  transition  from  the 
private  plans  to  the  Ontario  hospital  insurance 
plan. 

There  is  one  very,  very  minor  and  petty 
criticism  that  I  have  of  the  plan  and  it  is  that, 
I  understand,  where  there  is  both  a  man  and 
a  wife  working,  it  is  compulsory,  it  is  manda- 
tory, for  the  man  to  pay  the  insurance 
premiums  for  the  family. 

In  other  words,  where  both  are  working, 
it  is  mandatory  that  the  premium  be  paid 
out  of  the  male  spouse's  salary. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  thing.  I 
think  there  are  certain  cases  where  it  is  more 
beneficial  for  the  wife  to  pay  those  premiums, 
and  I  think  the  more  we  can  do  to  take  out  of 
the  plan  any  compulsory  aspects  of  it,  the 
better  the  plan  will  be. 

I  cannot  see  that  it  will  help  in  accounting 
procedures,  or  in  any  other  way,  to  make  it 
mandatory  for  the  premiums  to  be  paid  by 
the  husband  of  a  family,  where  both  the 
husband  and  wife  are  working.  I  would  like 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister 
concerned   to   that   matter. 

While  we  are  dealing  with  The  Department 
of  Health,  I  want  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  (Mr.  Dymond)  on  the  mental  healtli 
services  that  have  been  in  existence  in  this 
province  for  some  time.  I  am  very  glad  to 
see  that  these  mental  health  services  are 
going  to  be  improved  under  his  direction, 
both  in  extent  and  quality,  according  to  the 
speech  from  the  Throne. 

Another  matter  that  is  coming  before  this 
House— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  there  was 
first  reading  of  the  bill  today,  sir— was  the 
matter  of  penal  reform  and  the  Fauteux 
report.  For  a  great  many  years  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  and  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  heart-rending  research 
done  by  people  in  Canada  who  are  interested 
in  penal  reform. 

It  was  a  milestone  in  regard  to  the  whole 
history  of  penal  reform  when  the  Fauteux 
commission  brought  in  their  report.  And  there 
cannot  be  anyone  in  this  House  who  is  more 
glad  than  I  am  to  learn  that  some  of  these 
recommendations  are   going  to  be   instituted 


by  this  government,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Wardrope)— who  I  must  congratulate  on  his 
appointment  by  the  way— will  do  an  excellent 
job  in  bringing  some  of  these  recommendations 
into  effect. 

There  are  a  great  many  references  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  to  the  matter  of  legal 
reform  and,  if  I  may  speak  for  a  minute  in 
regard  to  The  Attorney-General's  Depart- 
ment, I  woidd  like  to  say  that  I  have  known 
the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Roberts)  for  a  great 
many  years,  long  before  he  was  hon.  Attor- 
ney-General, and  I  know  that  he  is  doing  a 
very  wonderful,  and  a  very  good  job. 

I  speak  with  some  experience  here  because 
I  am  a  younger  lawyer.  I  have  not  been 
out  of  law  school  too  long,  and  I  do  meet 
people  in  the  legal  profession  across  this 
province  of  the  type  that  do  not  normally 
associate  witli  the  high  and  mighty,  such  as 
Attorneys-General  and  Prime  Ministers  and 
even  MPP's,  and  I  do,  therefore,  have  the 
opportunity  to  speak  to  a  great  many  younger 
lawyers  and  hear  their  complaints  and  their 
criticisms,  and  as  well  their  compliments  in 
regard  to  the  work  that  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  is  carrying  on. 

There  are  a  few  items  I  would  like  to 
bring  to  his  attention.  And  I  must  empha- 
size, too,  sir,  that  I  speak  now  as  one  who 
has  not  had  the  benefit  of  being  educated, 
in  any  way,  by  any  long  history  of  atten- 
dances in  the  legislative  assembly.  This  is  one 
subject  that  I  understand  has  been  "kicked 
around,"  if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  in  regard 
to  legal  reform,  here  in  the  province  for  some 
time.  As  I  have  not  had  the  benefit  of  the 
restraining  hand  of  caucus  in  this  regard,  I 
am  going  to  speak  my  piece  on  it,  and  that 
is  the  abolition  of  dower  here  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Dower  is  an  interest  in  a  husband's  real 
estate,  after  the  husband  has  died,  which 
remains  in  the  wife.  To  me  this  is  an  out- 
dated hangover  from  the  Middle  Ages.  Great 
Britain  saw  to  it  that  legislation  was  passed 
in  1925  to  abolish  dower  in  that  jurisdiction. 
Here,  the  main  usefidness  of  dower,  at  the 
moment,  is  for  a  conveyancer  or  real  estate 
lawyer,  when  acting  for  a  purchaser  of  real 
estate,  to  throw  in  a  few  extra  requisitions  on 
title  that  will  completely  "bamboozle"  the 
vendor's  solicitor  on  a  real  estate  closing. 

It  is  a  very  easy  matter  for  anybody  to 
get  out  of  having  the  dower  interest  take 
effect  in  this  province  simply  by  means  of  a 
"conveyance  to  vises."  These  are  rather 
technical  terms  for  those  in  the  House  wlio 
are    not    lawyers,    but    any    lawyer   who   has 
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closed  a  real  estate  deal  knows  exactly  what 
I  am  speaking  about  and  appreciates,  as  well, 
I  hope,  that  this  whole  question  of  dower 
and  dower  rights  in  land  is  simply  a  very 
great  irritant  and  nuisance  to  the  great  body 
of  people  in  this  province  who  deal  in  real 
estate  law  today. 

It  really  does  oflFer  very  little  protection  to 
the  widow  of  anybody  who  holds  real  estate, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  special  legis- 
lation which  does  take  care  and  does  look 
after  the  interest  of  any  widow  after  her 
husband's  death. 

I  would  Uke  to,  if  I  may,  bring  to  tlie 
attention  once  more  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  the  need  for  legislation  abolishing 
dower  in  this  province. 

Another  matter  mentioned  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  sir,  is  the  matter  of  labour 
relations  and  The  Labour  Relations  Act, 
and  we  have  received  a  report  from  the 
special  committee  in  that  regard.  I  do  not 
know  if  I  am  out  of  order  in  speaking  now  in 
regard  to  that  committee's  report.  My  experi- 
ence with  parliamentary  procedure  is  not 
very  great,  but  I  would  like  to,  if  I  may, 
speak  in  regard  to  that  report  for  a  moment. 

As  I  understand  it,  when  we  speak  on 
the  speech  from  tlie  Throne,  we  are  allowed 
almost  an  unlimited  play  in  what  we  want 
to  bring  up  and,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  I  would  like  to  speak  on  that  report 
at  the  moment.  And  I  speak  as  one  who  has 
had  a  little  bit  of  experience  as  a  lawyer 
in  regard  to  labour  law  in  this  province, 
and  as  one  who  has  had  some  small  amount 
of  experience  as  an  arbitrator. 

I  have  always  been  very  proud  of  that 
experience,  in  that  arbitrators,  in  regard  to 
some  of  the  essential  industries  here,  have 
a  very  unique  place  in  that  they  are,  and 
must  be,  very  impartial  in  regard  to  both 
labour  and  management.  They  are  a  judge, 
in  other  words,  deciding  a  case,  and  I  have 
been  very  proud  of  my  experience  in  that 
line.  I  feel  that  I  have  never  leaned  heavily 
for  one  side  or  the  other,  management  or 
labour,  in  those  disputes.  As  such,  I  feel  that 
I  have  a  little  bit  of  background  to  speak 
intelligently  and  impartially  in  regard  to 
labour  law  in  this  province. 

First  of  all,  may  I  say  that  I  am  rather 
disappointed  in  the  committee's  report.  I 
have  not  heard  anyone  else  use  that  descrip- 
tion of  the  report  yet,  but  I  am  disappointed 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  in  that  I  did 
not  feel  it  was  full  enough.  I  am  a  new- 
comer here,  sir,  I  have  not  had  the  benefit 
of  knowing  just  what  the  representations  were 
to  the  committee.    But  I  am  disappointed  in 


that  I  do  note  there  have  been  at  least  two 
representations  to  that  committee  in  regard 
to  making  labour  unions  in  this  province  a 
legal  entity. 

Now  quite  frankly,  my  experience  has  not 
been  such  that  I  want  to  give  an  opinion  one 
way  or  the  other  in  regard  to  that.  But  there 
have  been  representations  made  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  yet  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee, sir,  I  have  not  seen  that  they  have 
brought  out  any  reason  for  not  going  ahead 
with  this  representation. 

And  I  would  like  to  know  from  one  or  more 
of  the  hon.  members  on  the  committee,  when 
the  debate  comes  up  again,  just  why  they 
did  turn  it  down. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  brought 
forward  in  the  representations  to  that  commit- 
tee or  not,  that  in  regard  to  the  original 
fight  that  any  labour  union  has;  in  the 
demand  and  the  struggle  for  certification, 
whether  the  question  has  ever  been  brought 
forward,  on  behalf  of  tlie  unions  involved, 
that  if  unions  at  this  time  were  able  to  be 
a  legal  entity,  before  they  are  actually  certi- 
fied, they  would  then  have  the  right  to  come 
before  the  courts  and  even  before  the  labour 
relations  board  itself  and  make  representations 
that  the  company  or  management  is  using 
some  unfair  force  or  some  means  that  they 
should  not  use,  under  The  Labour  Relations 
Act,  to  destroy  or  impair  their  chance  for 
certification. 

I  feel  that  it  would  be  a  very  beneficial 
thing  for  a  labour  union  itself  to  be  able, 
before  certification,  to  be  a  legal  entity 
before  the  courts,  or  before  the  labour  rela- 
tions board,  and  at  the  moment  I  do  not 
think  that  that  is  possible.  Or  if  it  is  pos- 
sible, it  is  a  very  involved,  detailed  and  time- 
consuming  effort  for  a  union  to  come  before 
the  labour  relations  board  before  it  is  certified. 

I  am  wondering  if  the  unions  themselves 
have  thought  of  some  process  of  being  able 
to  be  a  legal  entity  so  that  they,  at  that 
time,  can  complain  about  methods  used  by 
companies  to  prevent  them  from  being 
certified. 

Now  there  have  been  some  other  com- 
ments made  in  this  House  in  regard  to  the 
report  of  the  committee.  I  was  very 
astounded  to  hear  from  at  least  one  hon. 
member— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  two 
hon.  members— that  they  did  not  believe  that 
it  was  the  business  of  this  Legislature,  or 
the  business  of  the  labour  relations  board,  to 
involve  itself  with  the  internal  matters  of  the 
unions.  And  I  assume  the  thinking  there,  or 
the  theory  there,  is  this,  that  a  union  is  a 
voluntary  organization  and  as  such  it  should 
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police  itself.  It  should  set  up  its  own  rules 
and   internal   organization  and  machinery. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  disagree 
flatly  and  completely  with  that  theory.  This 
Legislature  does  involve  itself  with  internal 
machinery  and  internal  regulations  in  regard 
to  other  voluntary  organizations.  And  if  we 
are  talking  about  the  field  of  labour  rela- 
tions, where  there  is  labour  on  one  side  and 
management  on  the  other,  then  let  us  look 
at  the  field  of  management. 

In  this  province,  and  in  just  about  every 
other  jurisdiction,  we  do  involve  ourselves 
very,  very  greatly  with  the  internal  matters 
of  other  voluntary  organizations  and  by  that 
I  mean  corporations.  We  have  The  Corpor- 
ations Act.  There  are  laws  set  down  in 
relation  to  the  management  of  those  corpora- 
tions. They  must  hold  annual  meetings  every 
year;  there  are  laws  which  govern  the 
method  of  conducting  those  annual  meetings, 
in  regard  to  a  corporation.  Everyone  who 
has  an  interest  in  that  company  or  corpora- 
tion must  have  the  right  to  speak,  or  to 
vote,  at  that  annual  meeting. 

There  are  certain  laws  laid  down  in  rela- 
tion to  accounts  and  finances  of  that 
company.  Tliere  are  laws  laid  down  as  to 
who  may  be  officers  of  that  company,  and 
directors,  and  who  may  guide  it  from  the 
time  that  company  is  recognized  as  a  legal 
entity  here  in  the  province. 

My  query,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this:  If  we  do 
it  for  companies,  why  do  we  not  do  it  for 
labour  unions?  We  must  involve  ourselves 
in  the  internal  machinery  and  internal  regu- 
lating of  unions,  and  if  there  are  laws  in 
relation  to  annual  meetings,  and  in  regard 
to  finances,  and  in  regard  to  how  that 
corporation  may  spend  money,  I  think  we 
should  also  make  laws  in  relation  to  the 
internal  machinery   of  unions. 

It  has  to  come  to  that  stage  because  a 
union,  once  it  is  certified,  not  only  acts  for 
the  people  who  are  members  in  good  stand- 
ing in  that  union,  but  due  to  the  laws  passed 
by  this  Legislature  we  also  take  it  that  that 
vmion  is  the  voice  of  people  who  do  not 
necessarily  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  imion.  Once  they  are  granted  certifica- 
tion for  a  bargaining  unit  they  are  the  voice, 
as  far  as  management  is  concerned,  for 
everybody  in  that  bargaining  unit,  whether 
tliey  belong  to  the  union  or  not. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  is  a  matter  that  must 
be  regulated  by  laws  passed  by  this  Legis- 
lature to  protect  the  minority,  and  the  best 
way  of  protecting  the  minority  is  to  make 
laws  in  relation  to  the  accounting  that  must 


be  given  every  year  of  the  union  funds  to 
the  people  in  the  bargaining  unit. 

I  think  we  must  insist  upon  annual  meet- 
ings, and  upon  the  chance  being  given  to 
those  members  of  unions  to  take  a  full  part, 
because,  as  I  say,  we  are  dealing  here  with 
organizations  that  are  very  easily  corruptible, 
if  I  may  use  the  phrase,  corruptible  in  that 
they  can  choose  the  easy  way  out  if  there 
is  no  legislation,  and  I  need  go  no  further 
than  my  own  experience. 

Whenever  I  could— I  worked  my  own  way 
through  university  and  law  school— I  have 
joined  the  union  for  the  time  in  the  industry 
or  the  occupation  in  which  I  was  earning 
my  daily  bread. 

One  union  that  I  belonged  to,  a  union 
affiliated  with  the  CIO,  worked  this  way: 
The  rank  and  file  members  of  the  union  got 
together  once  a  year  or  so,  and  elected  the 
next  higher  echelon  in  the  group,  and  in 
that  case  it  was  the  steward-this  happened 
to  be  an  assembly  line  plant-this  was  tlie 
steward,  the  union  steward  for  this  little 
group.  At  some  time  or  another  those 
stewards  got  together  and  elected  the  next 
group.  Some  time  or  other  those  people  got 
together  and  elected  the  next  one,  and  so 
it  went  on  until  you  had  one  fellow  at  the 
top  who  was  the  head  of  the  union. 

But  at  no  time  did  the  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers of  that  union  ever  have  a  chance  to 
elect  directly  the  man  at  the  top. 

In  other  words,  if  the  person  at  the  top 
could  control  the  next  3  people  under  him 
he  was  all  set,  because  those  next  3  people 
controlled  the  next  group  underneath,  and  it 
went  on  down  the  line  that  way. 

And  this  has  led  to  abuses  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  not,  that  I  have  been  aware 
of,  led  to  any  great  abuse  up  here,  but  I 
think  that  that  is  a  compliment  to  the  leaders 
and  to  the  members  of  the  union  movement 
here  in  Canada,  that  those  abuses  have  not 
yet  come. 

But  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here 
is  this:  That  the  time  is  coming,  and  coming 
very  rapidly,  when  we  have  to  make  sure, 
on  behalf  of  the  rank  and  file  members,  on 
behalf  of  the  minority,  or  in  some  cases 
even  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  fac- 
tories and  industries  who  might  not  want  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  union,  to  make  laws 
in  relation  to  the  internal  workings  of  unions. 

If  we  make  laws  in  relation  to  management, 
and  in  regard  to  the  internal  affairs  and  the 
workings  of  corporations,  then  we  have  also 
to  face  the  fact  that  some  day— and  some  day 
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pretty  soon— we  are  going  to  have  to  do  it  for 
the  other  side  of  the  fence  as  well. 

And  I  think  this  would  be  looked  upon  with 
great  favour  by  the  rank  and  file.  It  does 
not  detract  from  the  honour  or  the  prestige 
or  power  or  anything  else  of  the  union  leaders, 
but  it  protects  the  minority  of  the  people,  it 
protects  the  "little  guy"  at  the  bottom,  and 
those  are  the  people  whom  we  should  be 
worried  about. 

Mr.  Elliott:  That  is  the  Tory  party. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  There  is  one  other  matter  in 
respect  to  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
on  labour  relations,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
would  like  to  discuss. 

At  one  time  in  another  union— and  my 
experience  as  a  rank  and  file  member  of 
vmions  has  not  been  as  large  as  it  sounds, 
I  have  only  belonged  to  about  3  or  4  of 
them— but  in  another  union  at  one  time  in 
which  I  was  a  member,  I  was  present  at  the 
time  a  strike  vote  was  taken. 

In  that  instance,  the  strike  vote  was  taken 
very  fairly,  and  the  strike  vote  was  handled 
very  well,  with  the  result  that  there  was  no 
strike  at  that  time. 

But  I  wonder  how  many  hon.  members  sat 
in  front  of  their  TV  sets  a  few  months  ago,  in 
regard  to  a  matter  that  appeared  on  the  TV 
News,  and  watched  a  strike  vote  being  taken 
by  a  show  of  hands  in  a  very  large  hall,  in 
relation  to  a  labour  dispute  then  in  progress 
here  in   Ontario? 

We  have  all  taken  part  in  large  meetings 
in  large  halls,  with  large  numbers  of  people, 
and  we  knoW  how  easy  it  is  for  someone  to 
railroad  something  through— I  do  not  care 
whether  it  is  politics  or  unions.  It  is  fairly 
easily  done  if  you  have  a  majority  of  people, 
and  the  question  then  comes,  and  one  has  to 
raise  his  hand  along  with  2,000  or  3,000  other 
people  in  a  large  hall. 

If  the  majority  of  people,  or  if  the  impres- 
sion gets  abroad  that  the  majority  wants  a 
strike  in  one  of  these  strike  meetings,  it 
would  be  a  very  courageous  and  brave  worker 
who  would  stand  up,  after  the  majority  of 
people  have  stood  up  or  put  their  hands  up 
for  a  strike  vote,  and  voted  no— that  he  did 
not  want  a  strike. 

I  think  we  should  be  very  careful  in  rela- 
tion to  this  whole  matter  of  strikes.  Let  me 
emphasize  that  I  strongly  believe  that  it  is 
no  longer  a  privilege  for  a  person  to  go  on 
strike— it  is  right  for  a  person  to  go  on  strike, 
and  I  would  want  to  have  no  part  of  any 
such  movement  as  has  occurred  in  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  a  so-called  "right  to  work" 


programme.  I  think  that  was  a  smooth  public 
relations  job— the  only  thing  was,  it  was  not 
smooth  enough. 

Here  in  Ontario  it  should  be  a  right  of  a 
worker  to  go  on  strike  if  he  wants  to.  It 
is  a  God-given  right  for  somebody  to  with- 
hold his  labour  if  he  does  not  want  to  work, 
and  I  think  we  should  be  very,  very  careful 
in  tampering  with  that  right. 

But,  to  go  on  strike  is  a  very  serious  step. 
It  is  very  easy  for  someone  like  myself  to 
stand  here  and  say  that,  but  it  is  far  more 
serious  to  these  people  who  go  on  strike. 
By  the  dollars  and  cents  that  are  not  going 
to  be  there  in  Friday's  pay  envelope,  they 
know  it  is  a  very  serious  thing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  emphasize  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  with  all  the 
might  and  power  that  I  can,  that  because 
the  machinery  for  taking  a  secret  ballot  is 
there  now  when  you  take  a  certification  vote, 
why  in  the  world  do  not  we  also  make  it 
mandatory  for  a  strike  vote  to  be  taken  by 
secret   ballot? 

I  think  it  is  something  that,  as  I  say,  I  was 
disappointed  to  see  unemphasized  in  the 
report  of  the  committee,  which  otherwise  did 
a  very  good  job  and  brought  forward  a  great 
many  things  that  are  worth  considering. 

I  hope  that  premature  legislation  will  not 
arise  as  a  result  of  this  report.  I  think  these 
matters  have  to  be  thought  over  very  seriously 
before  legislation  should  be  introduced  and  I 
hope  it  is  the  intention  of  the  government 
not  to  bring  in  legislation  in  regard  to  this 
report  this  session,  so  that  we  do  get  a  chance 
to  air  these  things  and  to  speak  to  the 
people  about  them  before  any  legislation  may 
be  introduced  as  a  result  of  that  committee's 
report. 

But  I  do  just  want  to  add  my  "nickel's 
worth"  here  about  that  strike  ballot— it  is  some- 
thing that  has  bothered  me  for  some  time,  and 
if  the  machinery  is  there  to  take  a  secret 
ballot  in  the  certification  vote,  I  think  we 
should  also  have  machinery  set  up  whereby 
the  strike  vote  is  taken  by  secret  ballot  as  well. 

Those,  sir,  are  pretty  well  all  my  comments 
in  regard  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 
I  know  it  is  traditional  for  a  new  member, 
especially  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne, 
to  stand  up  and  speak  up  about  the  glories 
of  his  riding  and  bring  greetings  to  you,  sir, 
and  to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  from 
the  particular  riding  involved.  I  feel  that  I 
do  not  need  to  do  that.  I  had  such  a  won- 
derful predecessor  in  the  form  of  the  hon. 
Dana  Porter  in  this  House  that  I  know  he 
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kept  everybody  here  very  well  aware  of  the 
views  of  the  people  of  his  riding. 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out  to  the  House, 
sir,  if  I  may,  that  the  riding  of  Toronto  St. 
George  is  a  very  cosmopolitan  riding. 

I  know  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew 
(Mr.  Grossman)  is  going  to  smile  at  this, 
liut  I  am  going  to  join  the  club  of  hon. 
members  here  from  Toronto  who  say  that 
their  riding  is  the  most  cosmopolitan  riding 
in  Toronto,  Ontario  and  Canada.  I  am  going 
to  join  that  club,  sir,  because  I  feel  tliat 
Toronto  St.  George  is  as  cosmopolitan,  if 
not  more  cosmopolitan  and  varied  in  its 
interest,  than  other  ridings. 

May  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
boundaries  of  that  riding  and  what  it 
includes.  We  have  got  just  about  everything 
in  dear  old  St.  George.  We  have  the  good 
residential  areas  of  Rosedale  and  the  Hill 
area  which  is  up  around  Upper  Canada 
College.  We  have  two-thirds  of  the  taverns 
and  half  the  churches  and,  sir,  if  you  do  not 
tliink  there  are  varied  interests  there,  you 
sliOTild  hear  my  telephone  conversations  with 
these   people   sometimes. 

St.  George  constituency  includes  areas  such 
as  Jarvis  street,  Sherbourne  street.  Church 
street.  It  includes  the  business  area  of  Bay 
street,  and  as  well,  of  course,  we  have  a 
very  expanding  area  down  on  the  water- 
front now,  with  all  the  marine  terminals 
coming  along.  So  if  hon.  members  think  they 
have  elected  a  rather  "queer  duck"  who 
stands  up  all  the  time  and  sounds  off  about 
these  varied  things,  just  remember  that  1 
have  a  very  varied  riding  to  represent. 

Those,  sir,  are  all  my  views  at  the  moment. 
I  apologize  for  taking  up  the  time  of  the 
House,  but  I  do  want  to  bring  greetings 
from  the  people  of  the  riding  of  St.  George 
to  this  House. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Price  (Hastings  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  most  recently  introduced 
member  of  this  assembly  I  wish  to  add  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  you  on  the  posi- 
tion which  you  now  hold  and  which  you  fill 
so  well,  I  might  say,  in  more  ways  than  one. 

I  also  wish  the  newly  appointed  hon. 
cabinet  Ministers  a  full  measure  of  success 
in  their  respective  portfolios. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  the 
government  that  has  guided  this  province  out 
of  the  disorder  of  the  early  years  of  World 
War  II,  to  the  present  well  organized  and 
prosperous  Ontario  which  is  so  vital  to  the 
economy  of  our  great  Dominion. 


1  am  sure  we  will  all  agree— with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  gallant  little  band 
referred  to  as  the  "carnation  brigade"  and 
their  accompanying  trio  in  Opposition— that 
we  have  known,  and  .still  enjoy,  democracy 
at  its  highest  level  under  the  guiding  hand 
of  our  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost).  There 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  question  of  his 
continuance  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  courtesy  and  friendliness  which  have 
been  extended  by  all  hon.  members  of  this 
government  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Com- 
ing in  as  a  new  member,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
one's  way  around  and  to  know  where  to  go 
when  one  wants  to  get  information,  and  I 
must  say  that  every  hon.  member  has  been 
extremely  helpful  and  I  do  appreciate  it. 

Most  hon.  members  are  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Roscoe  Robson,  whose  place  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  taking  as  representative  for  the 
fine  people  of  Hastings  East. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  he  is 
doing  a  fine  job  as  sheriff  of  Hastings  county 
after  serving  faithfully  and  well  for  15  years 
in  this  assembly. 

I  am  going  to  say  a  few  words  about  my 
riding.  I  have  not  many  ideas  which  I  feel 
I  should  propose  on  government  policy  in 
the  assembly.  If  I  have  ideas,  I  know  that 
we  have  other  meetings  where  it  is  probably 
a  little  easier  to  divulge  any  proposals  I 
may  have. 

Hastings  East  is  a  riding  that  presents  all 
the  problems  from  city,  right  down  the  popu- 
lation and  development  scales,  to  the  town- 
ship of  Grimsthorpe,  which  has  no  permanent 
residents  although  we  keep  living  in  hope 
that  some  day  it  will  be  settled. 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  riding  there 
is  the  rich  agricultural  area  well  suited  to 
general  and  specialized  farming.  Perhaps  it 
is  most  famous  for  the  fine  cheese  which  has 
been  produced  there  for  the  last  100  years, 
which  still  is  a  very  important  industry. 

We  have  two  industries  of  considerable 
size-the  Canada  Cement  Company  operates 
its  plant  at  Point  Anne,  and  H.  Corby  and 
Company  operate  a  plant  at  Corbyville.  I 
am  sure  hon.  members  all  know  what  is 
manufactured  there;  they  have  pictures  of 
large  casks  on  all  of  their  advertisements. 
But  they  do  not  manufacture  casks.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the  largest  dis- 
tilleries in  the  British  Commonwealth  and 
an  industry  of  which  we  are  very  proud 
indeed. 

Our  newest  industry  is  located  in  Deseronto. 
That  town,  I  expect,  has  relieved  a  few  hon. 
members  of  shekels  in  the  past.    It  has  been 
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a  town  with  many  political  ups  and  downs, 
but  for  the  past  year  things  have  been 
running  very  smoothly,  and  it  looks  as  if  they 
may  continue  to  do  so  for  some  time  in 
the  future. 

However,  the  newest  industry  is  located 
there,  the  shipyards.  They  manufacture  sec- 
tional barges.  These  barges  are  transported 
to  many  points  throughout  the  Dominion  for 
use  on  inland  waterways.  They  are  easily 
assembled  once  they  reach  the  destination 
where  they  are  to  be  used.  This  industry 
has  filled  a  great  gap  in  the  employment  and 
economy  situation  in  Deseronto. 

Tweed  and  Madoc,  two  fine  thriving  vil- 
lages in  my  riding,  both  have  manufacturing 
plants  and  Madoc  has,  I  believe,  the  only 
calp  mine  in  operation  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

We  have  many  suitable  locations  for  small 
industries  adjacent  to  Belleville  and  our  other 
centres  of  population.  In  each  case,  a  very 
active  council  and  chamber  of  commerce  are 
doing  their  best  to  attract  new  industrial 
growth  to  their  particular  areas.  I  believe 
decentralization  of  industry,  particularly  small 
manufacturing  plants,  is  one  of  the  most 
necessary  objectives  of  a  province-wide  plan 
for  development  and  land  use. 

Such  a  plan,  if  carried  out  successfully, 
would  stabilize  the  economy  of  many  of  our 
smaller  towns  and  villages  by  giving  them 
the  desired  balance  between  residential  and 
commercial  or  industrial   assessment. 

The  needs  of  agriculture  throughout  the 
province  are  well  known.  At  this  time,  sir, 
I  would  like  to  say  that  agriculture  has  lost 
one  of  its  most  ardent  and  respected  sup- 
porters in  the  person  of  the  former  member 
for  Peel  (Mr.  Kennedy). 

I  had  the  good  fortune  of  knowing  him 
just  a  very  short  time,  but  in  that  short  time  he 
impressed  me  greatly,  and  I  am  sure  that  all 
the  fine  tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  him 
were  very  well  deserved. 

Now,  I  am  sure  the  needs  of  agriculture, 
as  I  found  out  from  the  few  agricultural 
committee  meetings  that  I  have  attended,  will 
be  brought  to  tlie  attention  of  this  Legisla- 
ture, and  that  the  necessary  legislation  will 
be  enacted  to  keep  agriculture  flourishing. 

The  work  being  done  by  our  local  agri- 
cultural representatives  has  helped  greatly 
to  increase  production  and  to  teach  modern 
farming  techniques.  I  think  we  are  all 
familiar  with  the  junior  farmer  and  4-H 
clubs,  and  it  is  very  encouraging  to  see  so 
many  young  people  taking  an  active  interest 
in  the  promotion  of  agriculture. 


Our  county  is  particularly  proud  this  year 
to  have  the  president  of  the  Ontario  junior 
farmers  come  from  one  of  our  junior  farmer 
clubs,  in  the  person  of  Miss  K.  Homen.  We 
also  had  the  president  of  the  agricultural 
council  from  our  county  this  past  year.  In 
1961  we  expect  to  be  the  host  county  for 
the  international  plowing  match.  Arrange- 
ments have  been  completed  for  an  excellent 
site  just  a  stone's  throw  from  highwav 
No.  401. 

This  event  will  be  a  great  shot  in  the 
arm  for  agriculture  in  Hastings,  and  I  hope 
at  that  time  that  we  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  many  hon.  members. 

The  northern  part  of  my  riding  is  dotted 
with  many  beautiful  lakes  surrounded  b\' 
wooded  areas;  this  is  certainly  a  wonderful 
attraction  for  tourists. 

We  have  had  a  great  deal  of  help  from 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  in 
that  they  have  provided  parks  and  camp- 
sites, as  well  as  subdividing  shore  lines  for 
summer  homes.  There  is  still  a  great  deal 
to  be  done,  and  we  hope  that  their  pro- 
gramme may  be  extended  to  open  up  more 
inaccessible  areas  as  revenue-producing  assets 
to  our  northern  municipalities. 

The  work  of  this  department  in  promotina 
good  conservation  and  timber  management 
practices  is  very  necessary  to  the  future  of 
lumbering  and  associated  industries  in  this 
district. 

Most  of  Hastings  East  is  included  in  what 
we  call  a  fire  district.  Our  municipalities 
have  an  agreement  with  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  which  causes  the  respon- 
sibility of  forest  fire  protection  to  be  shared 
financially  and  otherwise  by  the  province 
and  inunicipalities.  This  is  a  very  good 
arrangement,  and  it  has  proved  so  satisfactory 
that  we  have  had  no  serious  forest  fires  for 
5  years— I  believe  5  years— \vith  the  result 
that  many  acres  have  been  reforested.  I 
think  that  is  contrary  to  something  I  read 
on  page  28  or  29  of  a  booklet  that  was 
circulated  here,  that  there  is  not  a  very  large 
reforestation  programme  in  existence.  I 
would  like  to  differ  with  those  views— I 
maintain  that  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  to 
reforest  our  province  at  the  present  time, 
through  the  eff^orts  of  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  the  efiEorts  of  our 
river  valley  authorities  and  private 
individuals. 

From  Crown  land  in  our  district  many 
cords  of  pulpwood  are  cut  each  year  to 
supply    material    for    our    pulp    and    paper 
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industry.  This  creates  considerable  volume 
of  heavy  truck  traffic  on  our  municipal  roads, 
and  greatly  increases  the  cost  of  maintenance. 
In  some  of  the  townships  in  my  riding,  the 
levy  on  county  equalized  assessment  for  road 
expenditure  by-laws  is  in  excess  of  35  mills, 
and  even  then  is  entirely  inadequate  to  allow 
proper   maintenance,    let   alone    construction. 

I  have  just  today  received  resolutions 
from  our  county  council  which  offer  some 
suggestions   in  this  particular  line. 

If  hon.  members  would  permit  me  to 
read  it,  sir,  I  think  it  would  explain  better 
than  anything  else  I  could  say.  The 
resolutions: 

Whereas  there  was  large  acreage  of 
Crown  land  in  many  counties  in  Ontario, 
and 

Whebeas  the  province  of  Ontario, 
receives  large  revenue  from  such  Crown 
land  through  timber  rights  and  sales  and 
from   the   tourist   industry,   and 

Whereas  local  municipalities  receive  no 
revenue  from  Crown  land  but  must  provide 
services  such  as  roads  to  withstand  heavy 
trucking,   and 

Whereas  the  provision  of  these  services 
is  becoming  a  burden  on  many  municipal- 
ities with  a  small  assessment. 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  this  Hast- 
ings county  council  petition  the  province  of 
Ontario  to  pay  a  grant,  in  lieu  of  taxes,  to 
any  municipality  under  county  organization 
where  Crown  land  exceeds  2.5  per  cent, 
of  the  total  acreage  of  such  municipalities. 

And  I  entirely  agree  with  that.  We  should 
have  extra  consideration  given  to  these  muni- 
cipalities to  enable  them  to  maintain  the 
roads  which  to  a  great  extent  are  worn  out 
by  traffic  hauling  products  from  our  Crown 
lands. 

I  know  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Cass)  is  aware  of  this  situation,  and  I  would 
urge  a  substantial  increase  in  the  develop- 
ment grant  budget  so  that  much  greater 
assistance  may  be  made  available  to  these 
struggling   municipalities. 

As  elsewhere  in  Ontario,  we  are  beset 
with  the  problems  of  providing  better  facili- 
ties for  the  education  of  our  children.  We  are 
very  appreciative  of  the  additional  funds 
provided  for  this  purpose  to  greatly  increase 
grants  over  the  past  few  years. 

From  my  own  observation,  I  believe  our 
most  urgent  need  is  the  provision  of  new 
elementary  schools  to  replace  many  seats  of 
learning  which  have  been  in  use  for  almost 


100  years.  In  many  cases  I  feel  sure  the 
school  board  is  aware  of  the  need,  but  per- 
haps a  little  reluctant  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  to  do  something  about  it. 

I  believe  The  Department  of  Education 
could  give  a  great  deal  more  encouragement 
and  persuasion,  through  contact  with  rural 
school  boards,  to  explain  the  problems  of 
financing  and  planning, 

I  know  that,  in  our  own  municipality,  our 
school  board  has  been  considering  a  new 
school  for  at  least  4  years,  but  until  such 
time  as  the  inspector  and  the  council  had 
discussed  it,  and  had  some  fairly  good  figures 
to  present  to  the  school  board,  we  could  not 
get  them  interested  in  such  a  scheme.  So  I 
am  sure  the  department,  through  their  inspec- 
tors, could  make  some  inroads  into  the  need 
for  new  elementary  schools. 

Our  needs  for  secondary  education  are 
being  looked  after  very  well  since  the  forma- 
tion of  high  school  districts,  and  along  with 
them  greatly  increased  school  bus  services 
which  have  made  it  possible  for  almost  every 
student  from  rural  areas  to  attend  high 
school. 

All  endeavours  to  improve  our  educational 
facilities  should  be  given  the  utmost  support 
at  all  levels,  if  we  are  to  continue  to  turn 
out  enough  graduates  in  the  technical  and 
professional  field  to  meet  the  demand  of  our 
ever  increasing  population  and  expanding 
production. 

There  is  another  field  of  education  which  I 
think  has  been  somewhat  neglected— that  is, 
the  establishment  of  historical  museums.  I  do 
not  refer  to  museums  such  as  the  magnificent 
Royal  Ontario  Museum,  but  rather  to  some- 
thing which  could  be  administered  by  local 
historical  societies,  and  which  would  con- 
tain many  treasured  articles  linked  with  our 
historic  past. 

This  type  of  museum  could  possibly  be 
operated  most  satisfactorily  by  historical 
societies  in  conjunction  with  conservation 
authorities  already  set  up  by  The  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development. 

We  also  have  an  Indian  reservation  in  the 
riding,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear  included  in 
the  Throne  speech  assurance  that  something 
will  be  done  to  improve  the  lot  of  Canadians 
living  on  Indian  reservations. 

We  have  a  small  reservation,  the 
Tyendinaga  Indian  Reserve,  which  has  a 
population  of  about  1,000  of  the  Mohawk 
band  of  Indians.  Many  of  them  are  actively 
engaged  in  farming  and  trapping,  but  I  am 
sure,  witli  technical  training,  many  more 
could  become  a  greater  credit  to  our  society. 
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In  closing,  I  would  like  to  express  thanks, 
on  behalf  of  our  renowned  hockey  club,  the 
Belleville  McFarlands,  for  the  generous  con- 
tribution made  by  this  government  to  their 
overseas  fund.  They  are  worthy  represen- 
tatives of  our  national  winter  sport,  and  I  am 
confident  that  they  will  not  only  successfully 
defend  the  world  hockey  title  won  last  year 
by  the  Whitby  Dunlops,  but  that  they  will 
also  prove  themselves  as  goodwill  ambassadors 
in  every  country  which  has  the  good  fortune 
to  be  visited  by  them. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  with  pleasure  that  again  I  express 
appreciation  for  the  able,  dignified  and 
imbiased  manner  in  which  you  preside  over 
the  deliberations  of  this  House.  By  well- 
merited  service,  you  continue  to  rightly 
enjoy  the  confidence  and  respect  of  every 
hon.  member. 

I  congratulate  the  hon.  members  who 
recently  have  been  elevated  as  hon.  cabinet 
Ministers,  and  wish  them  every  success  in 
the  administration  of  their  important  duties. 

I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Murdoch)  on  the 
honour  accorded  him  by  this  House— on 
his  election  as  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
the  whole  House— often  referred  to  as  Deputy 
Speaker. 

I  also  congratulate  the  hon.  member  for 
London  South  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Cochrane  North  (Mr.  Brunelle) 
on  the  able  addresses  they  delivered  in 
moving  and  seconding  a  motion  of  thanks 
to  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr. 
Mackay)  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
Throne. 

With  all  hon.  members  of  the  House,  I 
bid  sincere  and  hearty  welcome,  to  the  6 
hon.  gentlemen  who  are  sitting  with  us  for 
the  first  time  as  hon.  members  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Ontario. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  hon. 
members  who  were  in  the  House  when  I 
first  entered  in  1938:  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Frost),  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa  South  (Mr.  Dunbar),  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon),  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  the  former 
member  for  Peel  (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  yourself, 
Mr.  Speaker;  the  thin  red  line,  there  are  only 
6  of  us  who  are  still  here.  The  friendships 
formed  among  those  whom  I  have  named 
down  through  the  years  have  been,  and  still 
are,  to  me  indeed,  treasured  possessions. 


Mr.  Speaker  you  paid  fitting  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  former  member  for  Peel 
yesterday— soldier,  statesman,  husband,  father, 
a  man  who  truly  exemplified  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood.  I  think  I  speak  for  the  entire 
Hou.se  when  I  .say,  "To  live  in  the  hearts  of 
those  we  leave  behind  is  not  to  die." 

The  speech  from  the  Throne  forecasts 
many  important  matters  for  consideration  by 
this  Legislature. 

Everyone  in  this  House  and  our  province 
and  nation  are  highly  gratified  to  learn,  and 
with  loyal  anticipation  look  forward  to,  the 
forthcoming  visit  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  Queen  of  Canada,  and 
her  consort.  Prince  Philip. 

I  would  like  to  refer  specifically  to  the 
forecast  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
concerning  the  development  of  our  resources, 
industries  and  communities,  and  to  the  vast 
capital  expenditure  to  provide  schools,  high- 
ways, skyways,  hospitals  and  essential 
works;  also  the  programme  of  winter  work, 
all  of  which  will  have  a  beneficial  eflPect  in 
easing  imemployment. 

Also,  Hydro  and  the  St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment will  provide  substantial  solution  in  pro- 
viding  work    and    necessary   public    services. 

With  the  great  expansion  of  this  province, 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission  will 
contribute  in  unlimited  measure  by  providing 
adequate  water  supply  and  safeguarding 
public  health  by  preventing  pollution. 

The  speech  from  the  Throne  fittingly  refers 
to  the  whole-hearted  public  response  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  Ontario  hospital  plan.  Also 
highly  commendable  is  the  endorsation  of  the 
policy  for  human  welfare  and  betterment— it 
is  now  a  fact— no  longer  a  dream. 

Ontario's  leadership,  in  a  systematic 
approach  to  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  alcoholics,  is  an  outstanding  example  of 
good  government  and  wise  counsel. 

Pleased  I  am  indeed  to  know  of  the  forward 
movement  of  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  in  rehabilitation— many  are  help- 
less,   none    hopeless. 

Notably  outstanding  was  reference  to  re- 
enforcing  the  present  far-reaching  legislation 
to  prevent  "discrimination  and  assure  equal 
rights  to  our  people."  This  is  an  appropriate 
subject  for  Brotherhood  Week.  This  week 
being  Brotherhood  Week,  I  believe  it  is 
timely  again  to  quote  and  refresh  our  mem- 
ories with  the  legi.slation  that  was  passed 
truly  reflecting  the   "Spirit  of  Brotherhood." 
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The  legislation  referred  to  was  passed  by 
this  House  in  March,  1951.  I  quote  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister: 

It  is  our  belief  that  all  men,  of  what- 
ever race,  colovir  or  creed,  must  be  accorded 
equity  and  the  fundamental  rights  of  the 
human  person.  Through  the  machinery  we 
have  set  up,  we  have  laid  the  ground 
where  people  of  good  will  can  come  to- 
gether if  there  are  difficulties  and  solve 
them. 

This  is  truly  leadership. 

I  would  like  to  deal  now  especially  with 
the  reference  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne: 

That  the  work  of  The  Provincial  Secre- 
tary's Department  will  be  extended  to 
deal  with  the  broad  question  of  citizen- 
ship and  to  facilitate  the  integration  of 
new  Canadians  into  our  Ontario  way  of 
life. 

Yes,  I  agree  heartily  with  this  purpose 
and  objective.  Fifty-five  per  cent,  of  all 
immigrants  to  Canada  settle  in  Ontario;  with 
50  per  cent.  The  Department  of  Immigration 
has  no  contact  whatsoever;  and  50  per  cent, 
give  no  definite  address  as  to  where  they 
intend  to  settle. 

I  have  often  been  told  that  a  subversive 
organization  meets  newcomers  at  the  boat, 
hoping  to  channel  them  into  their  organiz- 
ation. They  are  given  a  badge  or  button,  and 
a  membership  card.  Later  friends  enlighten 
th«m— they  have  been  misguided. 

The  first  really  official  contact  with  many  is 
at  the  time  of  application  for  citizenship, 
i'o  my  mind,  this  is  too  late  to  give  them  the 
assistance  by  the  proper  people  and  organ- 
izations. The  right  hand  of  official  welcome 
should  be  offered  early. 

Much  can  be  done  to  assist  newcomers 
through  religious  bodies,  patriotic  associations, 
fraternal  associations,  racial  associations,  and 
foreign  counsels.  Also,  we  can  offer  help 
through  constructive  additional  service,  advice 
and  assistance  through  our  highly  efficient  wel- 
fare department,  and  departments  of  health, 
education,  and  planning. 

The  Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the 
Empire  down  through  the  years  have  given 
leadership  and  rendered  splendid  services  of 
national  importance.  Among  the  many  serv- 
ices is  the  welcome,  of  reception,  and  at 
teas  given  to  persons  who  have  attained 
naturalization  as  Canadian  citizens.  Rightly 
so,  they  deem  the  occasion  as  highly 
important. 

But  what  of  the  nation's  native-born 
population? 


We  just  emerge  by  age  to  voting  privilege. 
There  is  no  formal  event  to  signify  the 
attainment  of  advilt  citizenship,  or  to  impress 
upon  young  citizens  the  duties,  responsibil- 
ities and  privileges  of  Canadian  citizenship. 

Democracy  is  taken  for  granted  by  too 
many,  and  is  betrayed  by  apadiy  and  indiffer- 
ence to  the  church  of  their  faith  and  to  the 
state.  The  right  to  worship  exists  only  in 
democracies.  Privileges  are  enjoyed  by  all 
but  only  nourished  and  defended  by  those 
who  think,  those  who  exercise  their  franchise. 
It  is  appalling  when  we  think  of  the  amaz- 
ingly high  percentage  of  those  entitled  to 
vote,  who  do  not  vote. 

The  morality  of  any  government  is  no 
higher  than  those  who  vote  for  it.  The  world 
is  confronted  with  the  choice  as  between 
democracy  or  dictatorship;  freedom  or 
slavery;  God  or  mammoti. 

We  need  constructive  leadership  to  incul- 
cate appreciation  of  citizenship  that  quickens 
the  sense  of  responsibility  and  realization  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  most  sacred  institu- 
tions in  this  country  is  the  ballot  box.  If 
you  are  a  voter  in  this  Canada  of  ours,  you 
are  a  shareholder  in  the  nation.  The  citizen 
can  vote  to  elect  the  directors  on  3  levels  of 
government.  Elections  provide  each  citizen 
with  a  voice  in  government. 

Every  time  a  citizen  fails  by  neglect  to 
vote,  he  is  foregoing  a  right  that  was  gained 
and  preserved,  by  blood  and  sacrifice,  to  be 
committed  to  our  trust.  If  we  fail  to  think, 
fail  to  vote— we,  by  our  apathy  and  indiffer- 
ence, virtually  disfranchise  our  glorious  dead, 
those  whose  names  are  emblazoned  on  the 
pages  of  history;  whose  deeds  surpass  all 
monuments  of  stone  or  bronze;  those  who 
gave  their  all  so  we  can  have  our  freedom 
and  personal  liberty. 

I  believe  legislation  should  be  far-reaching 
to  provide  for  greater  study  on  citizenship. 
To  my  mind,  any  citizenship  programme 
should  include  and  embrace  the  native-born 
as  well  as  the  newcomer  and  the  naturalized 
citizen.  The  human  touch  will  do  much  to 
integrate  and  assimilate  and  weld  our  popu- 
lation into  a  oneness  of  purpose— namely,  a 
united  people  proud  of  their  Canadian 
citizenship. 

The  citizens  are  the  city;  apathy  and 
indifference  to  duties  to  church  and  state 
mean  an  increasing  national  ailment  of  apathy 
and  indifference.  Newcomers,  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  should  experience  the  human  touch 
of  those  in  authority.    I  speak  from  experience. 

During  depression  days,  back  in  1931  to 
1934,  during  my  period  as  mayor  of  Toronto, 
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the  city  had  55,000  families  on  relief;  approxi- 
mately 155,000  persons  in  Toronto  alone. 
As  mayor,  I  organized,  from  all  walks  of 
life— persons  from  churches,  synagogues,  ser- 
vice clubs,  patriotic  bodies,  political  parties, 
patriotic  associations,  and  from  all  interested 
in  the  maintenance  of  public  morale— The 
Citizens'  Friendship  League.  Result:  some 
churches  reported  increase  in  numbers  in 
their  membership.  We  had  no  disorder.  Peace 
was  kept  during  depression  and  hard  times. 
Every  unemployed  person  and  family  was 
contacted  frequently,  at  least  once  a  week. 
The  ladies  called  at  the  homes  and  gave 
needles,  thread,  wool,  soap,  and  so  on— plus 
human  interest. 

The  men  visited  jobless  men  and  endeav- 
oured to  find  work  for  them. 

We  kept  the  peace.  Visitors  promoted  a 
community  spirit  of  good  citizenship  by 
neighbourliness. 

Somebody  cared.  Such  attributes  of  the 
heart  develop  a  social  order  which  tends  to 
a  high  type  of  citizenship.  This  was  accomp- 
lished, during  the  depression,  by  the  friendly 
association  of  congenial  persons. 

A  similar  organization  today  could  do  much 
to  curb  juvenile  delinquency,  assist  new- 
comers; and  thus  help  to  build  a  spirit  of  good 
citizenship.  It  has  been  well-said  that  the 
"citizens  are  the  city." 

Famous  Players  and  others  gave  to  me 
the  equivalent  of  $55,000  worth  of  theatre 
tickets.  Once  a  week,  now  and  then,  we 
took  these  unemployed  persons  to  the  show. 
This  proved  that  somebody  really  cared, 
somebody  had  some  human  interest. 

We  kept  in  touch  with  our  people  and 
there  was  no  trouble,  no  strife  in  this  city  of 
Toronto. 

I  suggest  we  should  do  that  a  little  bit 
more  in  other  walks  of  life.  A  great  deal 
could  be  done  to  discourage  and  curb 
juvenile  delinquency,  and  we  should  extend 
such  a  service  as  this  to  newcomers,  help- 
ing find  them  homes  and  work,  and  in  this 
way  build  a  spirit  of  good  citizenship. 

Again  I  say  it  has  been  said  that  the 
citizens  are  the  city. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Toronto 
board  of  education  and  Mr.  Monkman,  now 
principal  at  Parkdale  public  school,  for  the 
splendid  service  they  have,  and  still  are, 
rendering  for  this  nation  in  teaching  basic 
English  to  newcomers.  The  first  principal 
was  Mr.  Monkman,  now  it  is  Keith  Barnard 
at  Western  technical  school.  Down  through 
the   last   10  years,   because   of  immigration. 


about  5,000  a  year  have  taken  the  course. 
Over  50,000  have  attended  the  classes.  At 
present  5,000  are  taking  the  course. 

During  the  last  10  years,  1948  to  1958, 
some  872,494  people  have  come  into  Ontario, 
helping  to  increase  our  population  to  6  million 
people. 

It  is  in  the  public  interest  to  hold  forth 
ideals  of  good  citizenship  to  all  people,  not 
by  words  only,  but  by  example.  Also,  while 
we  encourage  newcomers  to  preserve  the 
very  best  of  their  native  culture,  we  should 
also  teach  the  ideals  of  Canadian  citizenship 
and  democracy.  While  in  Toronto  we  conduct 
classes  for  teaching  basic  English,  let  us  add 
citizenship. 

Is  it  not  being  made  more  difiicult  for  new- 
comers and  the  rising  generations  to  under- 
stand and  properly  use  our  language,  by  the 
oft-time  improper  pronimciation  of  words  on 
radio  and  TV  commercials,  particularly  by  the 
improper  use  of  adjectives?  Fortunately  our 
newscasters  and  news  writers  give  a  good 
example  in  the  proper  use  of  our  language. 

Also,  does  TV  portray  the  proper  ideals 
of  good  citizenship  with  pictures  of  gun-play, 
hold-ups,  crime,  roulette  wheels,  snake  pits, 
horror  pictures  which  might  be  harmful  to 
the  mental  health  of  our  people,  court  room 
scenes  where  the  prosecuting  attorney  is 
portrayed  in  an  improper  attitude  of  purpose? 

Such  scenes,  in  my  opinion,  give  wrong 
ideas;  they  make  an  impression  on  young 
minds  tliat  law  enforcement  officers  are  not 
to  be  respected,  and  contribute  in  substantial 
measure  to  juvenile  delinquency  and  certainly 
such  do  not  contribute  to  good  citizenship. 

It  is  our  duty  to  meet  with  new  Canadians, 
not  as  new  versus  nati\'e-bom,  but  as 
Canadians  all.  It  is  our  duty  to  intermingle 
and  to  contribute  together  in  building  and 
developing  Ontario  and  our  nation— Canada. 

Inflection  of  the  voice  in  a  derogatory 
sense  upon  the  designation  of  new  Canadians, 
and  the  abuse  of  the  use  of  the  word 
"foreigner"  in  tlie  derogatory  sense,  is  not 
conducive  to  brotherhood  nor  the  advancing 
of  the  ideals  of  good  citizenship. 

In  Parkdale  riding  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  people  who,  by  choice,  have  made 
this  part  of  Ontario  their  new  home  land. 
Some  have  been  here  2  and  3  generations, 
and  some  have  only  recently  set  foot  upon 
Canadian  soil.  I  find  they  are  contributing 
splendidly  to  our  way  of  life.  In  Parkdale 
riding,  they  are  good  home-makers,  indus- 
trious people,  and  have  purchased  good 
liomes.     They   are  well  furnished,   neat   and 
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tidy.  They  are  keenly  interested  in  learning 
our  language  and  subscribing  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  citizenship. 

At  the  last  provincial  election,  there  were 
about  9,000  fewer  voters  on  the  voters'  list 
than  in  the  previous  election,  while  there 
was  an  increased  population  within  the 
riding.  The  only  apparent  reason  was  that 
many  voters  had  moved  to  other  areas  and 
the  newcomers  who,  by  our  invitation  as  a 
province  and  the  nation,  and  by  their  choice 
of  location  of  residence,  settled  in  Parkdale. 

Parkdale  riding  has  a  large  number  of 
homes  and  the  east  side  of  High  Park  is  the 
westerly  boundary.  The  riding  contains 
professional  offices,  indvistrial  areas,  retail 
shopping  districts,  churches,  libraries,  and  a 
body  of  people  whom  I  am  proud  to  have 
the  privilege  of  representing.  I  am  grateful 
for  the  confidence  they  have  reposed  in  me, 
and  it  has  been  my  constant  endeavour  to  be 
worthy  of  their  confidence. 

I  have  been  here  practically  every  day 
that  the  buildings  are  open  on  missions  for 
the  people  of  Parkdale,  whether  they  voted 
Conservative  or  not.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
be  worthy  of  their  trust,  and  to  do  all  I  can 
to  advance  the  welfare  of  the  public,  regard- 
less of  party  politics.  I  believe  in  a  policy  of 
government  by  principle,  not  alone  by  party. 

With  citizenship  go  certain  rights  and 
privileges  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
certain  responsibilities  and  obligations.  Appre- 
ciation of  one's  own  rights  with  due  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  individually  and 
collectively,  coupled  with  a  proper  conception 
of  one's  responsibilities,  is  the  mark  of  the 
true  citizen.  Citizenship  has  a  direct  bearing 
on  community  service  and  social  and  welfare 
activities  and  the  resultant  eff^ort  is  commun- 
ity welfare. 

Legislation  will  not  and  cannot  accomplish 
everything;  it  will  not  and  cannot  bring  about 
Utopia.  It  can  give  leadership,  and  go  a  long 
way,  but  in  the  final  analysis,  it  must  be  left 
to  the  common  brotherhood  of  man— the  spirit 
so  well  manifested  by  the  "good  Samaritan." 

The  Ontario  government  has  given  leader- 
ship and  set  an  excellent  example.  The 
interests  of  any  community  spread  far  and 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  community  itself. 
The  Ontario  government  has  revealed  that 
the  .legislators  are  mindful  of  the  welfare  of 
our  people,  as  evidenced  by  welfare  and 
social  legislation  passed  in  recent  years  by 
this  government. 

Of 'philosophies  there  are  many,  but  one 
of  the  fundamental  principles  of  them  all  is  a 
service  of  helpfulness  to  the  individual  and 


thus  to  the  community.  It  is  a  hopeful  augury 
for  the  future  of  our  civilization. 

There  is  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  reaUz- 
ation  that  the  spirit  of  humanitarianism  and 
practical  helpfulness  is  stronger  than  ever 
before  in  the  history  of  this  province,  this 
nation,  than  ever  before  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

Our  civilization  in  Canada,  and  Ontario- 
thanks  to  this  government— is  not  dead  nor 
dying,  but  rather  a  living,  vital  thing.  To- 
day, in  a  world  faced  with  many  grave  and 
pressing  problems,  Ontario  is  in  a  favoured 
position.  Canadians  are  still  a  pioneering 
people.    Our  biggest  job  is  still  ahead  of  us. 

Let  us  pause  and  look  back  to  the  pioneers 
who  chopped  out  the  forests,  built  their  homes 
and  the  schoolhouse,  the  meeting  place  of 
spiritual   growth. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  great  expansion  in 
agriculture,  industry,  production  of  raw  mater- 
ials, and  unprecedented  growth  in  population. 
We  live  in  a  land  of  law  and  order.  We 
believe  right  alone  makes  might.  We  live 
in  a  land  where  the  government  derives  its 
authority  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
Power  of  lawmakers  is  only  by  voluntary 
consent.  Our  laws  are  not  thnist  upon  us  by 
tyrants. 

These  are  subjects  that  should  be  taught 
in  classes  on  citizenship. 

The  law  of  the  land  is,  of  all  institutions, 
most  sacred.  Respect  for  law  springs  from 
within  us  as  the  fountain  of  all  liberties, 
civil  and  religious,  and  an  inward  witness  of 
our  moral  and  spiritual  growth  and  advance- 
ment. 

We  live  in  a  land  that  provides  man's  right 
to  freedom  and  justice,  with  equality  of 
opportunity  to  both  sexes,  where  man's  rights 
are  natural  and  absolute.  Every  good  citizen 
respects  law  and  order  and  constituted 
authority. 

Are  we  teaching  this  to  newcomers  and 
to  the  rising  generation?  What  of  Magna 
Carta— Runnymede,  1215?  What  of  freedom 
by  the  ballot? 

We  who  were  born  in  this  land  should 
cherish  and  preserve  that  "freedom"  by 
applying  good  citizenship  and  never  failling  to 
exercise  our  franchise. 

Oft-times  democracy  is  more  fully  appre- 
ciated by  the  newcomers  than  by  native 
Canadians.  They  have  come  from  places 
where  it  is  lost,  where  ruthless  dictatorship 
dominates.  Do  we  as  native-bom  appre- 
ciate democracy  by  use?  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  democracy  is  a  very  perishable 
thing.      To     build     good     citizenship,    every 
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citizen  should  set  a  good  example.  We  must 
teach  newcomers  and  the  rising  generation 
our  history,  our  ideals,  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, our  duties  of  citizenship:  "Love  the 
land  you  live  in,  or  go  live  in  the  land  you 
love." 

We  should  extend  more  than  the  right  hand 
of  welcome.  We  should  associate  with,  and 
assimilate  newcomers  into  our  economic,  poli- 
tical and  social  life.  On  arrival,  they  should 
receive  a  word  of  welcome  from  those  in 
authority,  and  assistance  by  welfare  agencies 
in  locating  homes,  locating  employment, 
guidance  and  assistance.  We  should  inform, 
encourage  them  to  apply  early  for  citizenship, 
provide  courses  of  instruction,  assist  them 
progressively,  and  periodically  teach  duties, 
responsibilities,  privileges  and  loyalty— in  other 
words,  assist  them  in  every  way  to  become 
Canadian  citizens. 

And  through  various  agencies,  the  native- 
born  and  newcomers  .should  be  instructed 
and  encouraged  to  aim  for  one  purpose- 
highest  ideals  of  good  citizenship,  a  oneness 
of  purpose— a  united  Canada. 

With  the  coming  of  Victoria  Day  and  Empire 
Day,  July  1,  Dominion  Day,  Remembrance 
Day— on  any  one  of  these  days— there  should 
be  a  great  day  of  graduation  in  every  county 
of  Ontario,  attended  by  the  local  judge,  federal 
and  provincial  hon.  members,  civic  officials  and 
citizens  all.  An  impres.sive  ceremony  should 
be  conducted,  and  a  declaration  of  loyalty 
made,  and  we  should  re-dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  principles  of  good  citizenship.  On 
such  occasions,  we  should  present  to  all 
who  have  attained  their  majority,  or  citizen- 
.ship,  a  certificate  of  citizenship  signed  by 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial   Secretary    of    Ontario    (Mr.    Phillips). 

There  should  be  issued  a  pocket-size  lamin- 
ated card  to  each  citizen— a  certificate  of 
Canadian  citizenship.  Such  a  card  would 
be  a  great  means  of  identification,  to  obtain 
a  motor  licence,  driver's  licence,  to  cash 
a  cheque,  to  cross  the  border. 

It  should  be  our  task  to  endeavour  to 
instil  in  every  citizen  a  sense  of  pride  and 
dignity  in  Canadian  citizenship,  by  teaching 
them  that  there  is  an  individual  sense  of 
responsibility  to  the  church  of  his  faith,  to 
one's  fellow  man  and  the  state,  so  that  with 
enthusiasm  and  gratitude  he  can  proudly  say 
to  the  world:  *'I  am  a  Canadian." 

"That  the  work  of  The  Provincial  Secre- 
tary's Department  will  be  extended  to  deal 
with  the  broad  question  of  citizenship,"  is 
indeed  a  welcome  and  heartening  announce- 


ment. The  present  hon.  Provincial  Sec- 
retary, like  his  3  predecessors,  is  an 
ex-serviceman;  he  has  an  excellent  back- 
ground, well  fitting  him  for  this  increased 
responsibility'  with  his  war  service  and  his 
reputation  for  achievement,  his  drive  and 
determination,  we  can  hope  for  great 
accomplishments. 

Why  teach  citizenship?  What  have  we 
to  offer?  We  have  the  greatest  country  in 
the  world,  and  enjoy  the  greatest  freedom 
in  this  land  of  opportunity.  We  must  tell  the 
newcomers  and  native-born  Canadians  of 
the  Crown,  of  which  we  are  so  proud. 

We  must  emphasize  the  infallible  justice 
of  the  Crown.  In  common  with  all  British 
subjects,  we  Canadians  are  joint  heirs  to 
the  priceless  heritage  of  countless  privileges 
of  citizenship  of  which  the  Crown  is  the 
symbol,  the  St.  Edward's  Crown  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  Queen  of 
Canada,  and  the  British  Empire,  the  Head 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations. 

The  Crown  is  the  symbol  of  justice,  civil 
and  religious  freedom— liberty.  It  is  the 
Crown  of  the  sovereign  of  the  motherland, 
the  sleepless  sentinel  on  tlie  frontiers  of 
freedom.  The  Crown,  as  the  symbol  of 
justice,  symbolizes  the  observance  of  the 
Divine  law.  Down  through  the  ages  it  has 
been,  and  still  is,  the  sacred  duty  of  CroN\^n 
officers,  in  the  administration  of  the  laws  of 
the  nation,  to  enforce,  interpret  and  admin- 
ister justice  in  such  a  manner  as  to  preserve 
the  infallible  justice  of  the  Crown. 

Let  us  pause  and  think  about  the  Crown 
and  what  it  means  to  each  subject.  The 
Crown  is  the  symbol  of  the  greatest  treasures 
and  privileges  of  citizenship  ever  known  to 
mankind.  The  Crown  is  the  symbol  of  belief 
and  faith  in  the  great  Architect  of  the 
Universe. 

In  contrast  to  tlie  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world  and  as  against  spiritual  wickedness 
in  high  places,  the  Crown  is  the  symbol  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  symbol  of  the 
fountain  of  justice,  the  symbol  of  the  right 
to  wor.ship  according  to  the  dictates  of  one's 
own  conscience— yes,  of  the  many  privileges 
of  freedom  and  citizenship  gained  for  us, 
as  a  priceless  heritage,  by  the  blood  and 
sacrifice  and  suffering  of  others,  by  those  who 
served,  and  gave  their  lives  for  you  and  me. 

In  this  world  of  today,  civil  and  religious 
liberty  remain  only  in  the  democracies-  In 
countries  of  dictators,  the  churches  of  every 
faith  have  been  closed.  Too  many  in  the 
democracies  are  apathetic  and  indifferent  to 
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their  duties  to  church  and  state.  They  do  not 
attend  nor  support  any  church— they  do  not 
take  nor  send  their  children.  They  do  not 
think  about,  nor  exercise,  their  franchise  to 
vote  and  elect  their  governing  bodies.  By 
apathy  and  indifference,  they  say  "it  can't 
happen  here." 

In  1934,  subversive  segments  of  our  popu- 
lation received  a  stern  warning,  when  the 
Canadian  Legion,  as  an  important  part  of 
Toronto's  centennial  celebration,  organized 
the  1st  Canadian  Corps  reunion.  There  has 
not  been,  since  Toronto's  centennial  cele- 
bration in  1934,  such  a  spectacle  of  inspir- 
ation and  such  a  demonstration  of  loyalty  as 
was  witnessed  at  the  drumhead  service  of  the 
1st  Canadian  Corps  in  Riverdale  Park,  August 
4,  1934,  where  50,000  valiant  servicemen 
attended: 

The  1st  Division  wore  red  berets;  2nd, 
wore  blue;  3rd,  wore  grey;  4th,  wore  green; 
Imperials,  wore  khaki;  Flying  Corps,  wore 
2  shades  of  blue;  Navy,  wore  blue  and  white. 

There  were  coloured  berets;  war  medals; 
distinguished  visitors;  massed  bands;  units  in 
colourful  parade;  the  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and 
the  field  marshal. 

Indeed,  a  notable,  historical,  colourful 
assembly,  with  about  200,000  spectators 
present,  demonstrated  their  appreciation  of 
service  and  sacrifice,  their  loyalty  to  the 
Crown  and  the  Throne. 

What  a  celebration  there  was  for  days! 
There  were  scores  of  unit  dinners,  the  sing- 
ing of  "Tipperary",  "Blighty",  and  "Mademoi- 
selle." There  were  pages  and  pages  of  press 
coverage. 

At  this  mammoth  assembly,  with  the  late 
Major-General  Garnet  Hughes— son  of  the 
late  Sir  Sam  Hughes  and  father  of  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Hughes— I  greeted  Admiral  and  Lady 
Tyrwhitt,  Field  Marshal  Lord  and  Lady 
Allenby,  Sir  Roger  and  Lady  Keyes.  Press 
cameras  clicked  like  machine  guns. 

The  beloved  padre.  Archdeacon  Scott,  con- 
ducted a  service  of  remembrance,  with 
massed  bands  playing  and  people  singing 
"Onward  Christian  Soldiers"  and  "O  God, 
Our  Help  in  Ages  Past." 

The  archdeacon's  text  was  Matthew  10, 
verse  39.  Then  he  asked  all  present  to  place 
their  right  hand  over  their  hearts,  and  he 
read  to  them  a  declaration  that  I  had  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion.  And  then  in  imison 
they  declared: 

I  hereby  declare  my  faith  and  belief  in 
Almighty  God,  and  further  declare  my 
loyalty  aixl  allegiance  to  His  Majesty  the 
King. 


Then  there  were  "Last  Post,"  "Reveille,"  and 
"God  Save  The  King." 

What  an  inspiring  impression  it  made! 

This  declaration  of  good  citizenship  was 
often  repeated  by  Colonel  Padre  Lambert 
and  myself.  For  months  afterwards,  there 
was  not  a  peep  from  subversive  elements. 
Archdeacon  Scott's  message  was,  in  part: 

Our  objective  is  a  greater  and  a  better 
Canada,  a  Canada  where  every  man, 
woman  and  child  shall  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  an  equality  of  opportunity  and 
increasing  happiness.  Our  objective  is  a 
Canada  where  greed  and  corruption  shall 
be  unknown. 

Continuing,  the  padre  spoke  of  the  won- 
derful bond  of  friendship  that  binds  us 
together  from  all  parts  of  the  British  Empire 
and  the  United  States,  and  urged  his 
listeners  to  guard  it  at  all  times. 

Our  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his  brother 
Cecil  were  there,  with  other  hon.  members 
of  this  House.  He  responded  to  the  message. 
The  government  of  Ontario  has  given 
splendid  leadership  and  legislation  to  place 
Padre  Scott's  words  into  action   and  reality. 

The  1st  Canadian  Corps  reunion  was  in 
1934,  25  years  ago,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  Many  who  were  then  here  have  passed 
to  their  eternal  reward. 

In  this  year  1959,  why  does  not  Ontario 
sponsor  another  reunion  of  all  those  who 
served?  It  would  be  a  great  tonic  to  our 
national  life;  a  manifestation  of  good  citizen- 
ship.   Let  us  have  a  reunion! 

A  revival  in  citizenship  would  be  a  great 
thing.  Many  in  all  walks  of  life  lack  a  sense 
of  responsibility  because  they  fail  to  realize 
that  liberty  without  discipline  is  chaos,  and 
that  discipline  without  liberty  is  slavery. 

When  Queen  Victoria  was  asked  for  the 
secret  of  success  of  the  British  Empire,  she 
said:  "The  open  Bible."  Subversive  associa- 
tions would  close  it,  destroy  it. 

John  Bright  said:  "There  is  no  endurance 
of  greatness  unless  founded  on  the  Bible." 

The  Crown  is  the  symbol  of  justice. 

In  Canada,  the  accused  is  innocent  imtil 
proven  guilty.  In  Canada,  Crown  attorneys 
prosecute  not  to  convict,  but  to  bring  out  the 
facts,  the  truth.  In  legal  procedure,  the 
Crown  never  wins  or  loses— there  is  justice 
and  justice  only.  We  have  no  Gestapo.  A 
man's  home  is  his  castle. 

We  must  teach  the  rising  generation  their 
responsibility  by  precept  and  example.  We 
must  teach  tliat  the  freedoni— the  privileges 
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of  which  the  Crown  is  the  symbol— is  a 
sacred  trust;  we  must  teach  that  Uberty 
comes  from  discipHne  and  restraint,  from  law 
and  order.  We  must  teach  that  the  Crown 
is  rich  in  tradition  and  historic  significance, 
and  that  it  is  the  illustrious  symbol  of  the 
noblest  ideals  for  human  welfare  and 
betterment. 

Too,  we  must  teach  that  the  crown,  so 
nobly  and  graciously  worn  by  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  with  all  humility  and  reverence, 
while  incomparable,  is  the  nearest  embodi- 
ment of  the  principles  of  the  greatest  crown 
of  all  time  and  history,  the  crown  of  thorns. 

The  crown  of  thorns,  suffered  by  the  King 
of  kings,  figuratively  depicts  the  disappro- 
bation and  denunciation  of  the  rulers  of 
darkness  in  the  world:  it  was  transformed  by 
Divine  Providence,  the  Great  Architect  of 
the  universe,  to  the  greatest  Crown  of  all 
time  —the  Crown  of  the  King  of  kings. 

Does  Canadian  citizenship  mean  anything 
to    hon.    members? 

Mr.  G.  E.  Gomme  (Lanark):  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  day  which  I  will  long  remember,  as 
I  rise  to  make  my  first  speech  in  this  House 
And  it  seems  to  me  tonight  has  been  first 
members'  night. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  Law- 
rence), and  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings 
East  (Mr.  Price)  who,  like  myself,  have  made 
their  first  speeches  tonight. 

I  may  say  that  my  first  impressions  have 
been  ones  of  friendly  assistance  by  all  hon. 
members.  I  wish  to  thank  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Stewart)  for  their  warm 
reception  and  introduction,  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciated  the  warmth  of  your  handshake 
when  I  was  first  jjermitted  to  take  my  seat. 
I,  too,  would  like  to  add  my  congratulations 
to  the  way  you  have  conducted  the  affairs 
of  this  House,  and  to  a  newcomer  I  can  say 
that  you  have  been  most  fair  in  your  work. 

To  all  the  hon.  Ministers,  Deputy  Min- 
isters, and  civil  servants  generally,  may  I 
say  that  they  have  received  me  well  and 
have  been  of  great  help. 

I  have  been  honoured  by  my  i^eople,  of 
the  great  riding  of  Lanark,  by  sending  me 
to  this  House  by  vmanimous  vote.  I  hope 
to  be  long  .spared  to  represent  them,  and  to 
give  them  the  service  they  so  justly  deserve. 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  express  my  sympathy 
in  the  passing  of  my  predecessor  (Mr. 
McCue).  He  was  a  close  friend,  an  excellent 


doctor,  and  had  a  great  future  in  this  Parlia- 
ment. In  his  maiden  speech  to  this  House 
he  gave  an  excellent  historical  and  geograph- 
ical sketch  of  the  riding  of  Lanark. 

I  would  like  to  refresh  the  hon.  members' 
memory  of  Lanark  by  saying  that  it  includes 
4  towns:  Smiths  Falls,  the  largest  town  and 
site  of  the  Ontario  hospital;  Perth,  the  county 
town;  Almonte,  my  home  town,  and  Carleton 
Place,  a  manufacturing  centre  and  my  closest 
neighbour.  My  riding  also  includes  the  village 
of  Lanark  and  14  townships.  Our  needs  are 
similar  to  any  in  urban  and  rural  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  strongly 
endorse  the  words  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Carleton  (Mr.  Johnston)  when  he  asked  for 
more  development  road  money.  This  would 
open  up  parts  of  townships  which  otherwise 
would  be  neglected.  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  to  give  us 
this  assistance.  To  name  a  few  benefits,  it 
would: 

Complete  the  road  from  Smiths  Falls  to 
Carleton  county. 

Build  the  last  link  from  Hopetown  to 
Brightside,  which  connects  highway  No.  7 
and  the  town  of  Perth  to  the  upper  town- 
ships, which  are  great  lumbering  and  tourist 
areas  in  Lanark  and  Renfrew  counties. 

Continue  the  MacDonald  corners  to  Elphin 
project. 

Complete  the  Rideau  ferry  to  Port  Elm.sley 
road. 

These  are  only  a  few  and,  as  time  goes  on, 
more  township  roads  should  be  built. 

Then,  we  need  the  designation  and  build- 
ing of  connecting  links  in  Carleten  Place 
and  Smiths  Falls  to  eliminate  one  of  the 
worst  railway  crossings  in  our  area. 

To  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  I  would  strongly  urge  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Hospital  School,  at  Smiths 
Falls.  According  to  the  original  plans,  two 
more  wings  are  to  be  built  for  children  under 
6,  and  I  would  say  that  admissions  in  that 
group  are  almost  3  to  1.  The  roads  leading 
to  the  hospital  and  parking  areas  are  not 
completed  or  paved.  The  landscaping  has 
never  been  completed.  These  are,  some  of 
the  things  which  are  vitally  needed  to  make 
that    complete.  • 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  strongly  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Warrender),  that  tlie  mimicipal  board  give 
all  assistance  to  municipalities  in  preparing 
debenture  by-laws.  These  have  in'  the  past 
lx?en  delayed  over  trivial  changes.  I  suggest 
the  board  either  supply  a  model  by-law  or 
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have  an  official  who  will  instruct  a 
municipality. 

Sometimes  these  delays  have  necessitated 
a  municipality  paying  interest  on  borrowings 
to  tide  them  over  till  debentures  have  been 
approved.  Let  this  department  be  a  help  to 
municipalities  when  the  principle  of  a  bill 
has   been   passed. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  you,  and 
through  you,  to  all  hon.  members  of  this 
House  for  their  patience  and  kindness  to 
me.  My  one  great  desire  is  to  be  a  worthy 
representative   of  my   home— Lanark  county. 


Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  In 
the  absence  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Dunlop),  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  intended  to  continue  with 
the  Throne  debate  again  tomorrow.  There 
will  be  no  night  session  tomorrow,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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3  o'clock,  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  House  this 
afternoon  students  from  Westwood  Junior 
High  School  of  Toronto;  the  Ryerson  Public 
School  of  Toronto;  the  members  of  the 
Kapuskasing  and  district  chamber  of  com- 
merce; and  the  citizens'  committee.  These 
people  are  here  to  vievi^  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  and  we  extend  to  them  a  very 
hearty  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  PLANNING  ACT,   1955 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning 
Act,   1955." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  giving  an  explana- 
tion of  this  bill,  may  I  say,  it  is  my  intention 
to  refer  it  to  the  committee  on  municipal 
bills,  where  I  think  it  can  be  discussed  much 
more  intelligently,  section  by  section,  rather 
than  going  all  over  it  now. 

The  gist  of  the  amendment,  however,  has 
to  do  with  the  committee  of  adjustments, 
the  proceedings  as  to  votes  and  another 
matter  that  I  think  the  committee  on  muni- 
cipal bills  will  be  interested  in.  It  is  the 
taking  over  of  section  390  of  The  Municipal 
Act  into  The  Planning  Act— certain  sub- 
sections of  388  of  The  Municipal  Act  to  go 
into  The  Planning  Act.  With  that  short 
explanation,  and  knowing  it  is  going  into  the 
committee  on  municipal  bills,  I  think  that 
will  serve  the  purpose. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): What  are  sections  388  to  390,  are 
those  with  reference  to  appeals? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  They  are  the  general 
sections  of  The  Municipal  Act  giving  certain 


powers  in  relation  to  appeals,  plans,  high- 
ways, sewers  and  everything  else.  I  may 
say  I  discussed  the  matter  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender). 
He  thinks,  and  I  agree  with  him,  that  it 
would  be  better  in  The  Planning  Act 
than  where  it  is. 


THE  CONSERVATION 
AUTHORITIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Conser- 
vation Authorities  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  to 
The  Conservation  Act  I  also  want  to  send 
to  the  municipal  committee.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  voting  by  that  part  of  the  muni- 
cipality which  is  in  a  conservation  authority 
as  opposed  to  all  of  the  municipality  that  may 
not  form  a  part  of  it.  In  other  words,  the 
area  that  is  in  the  authority  should  be  the 
only  part  that  has  any  right  to  vote,  and 
indeed  to  make  any  contribution  towards 
the  maintenance  and  the  programme  of  the 
authority. 

Secondly,  it  is  our  intention  that  tlae  Car- 
ruther's  Creek  watershed  should  become  part 
of  the  metropolitan  conservation  authority, 
and  also  there  is  an  amendment  in  connec- 
tion with  people  dumping  fill  and  waste 
material  in  a  potential  flood  area.  I  would 
like  to  leave  it  and  discuss  it  in  more  detail 
at  that  time. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

1.  The  annual  report  of  The  Department 
of  Reform  Institutions  for  the  province  of 
Ontario  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1958. 

2.  Report  of  the  Ontario  food  terminal 
board.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Ontario,  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1958. 

3.  The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
telephone  authority  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,   1957. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 
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SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  (Minister  of  Educa- 
tion): Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  when  so 
many  people  who  know  so  little  about 
education  are  fond  of  telling  us  what  should 
be  done  and  what  should  not  be  done,  it  is 
rather  a  relief  to  read,  in  a  magazine  issued 
by  the  Ontario  secondary  schools  teachers' 
federation,  an  article  of  which  I  would  like 
to  read  the  first  paragraph,  by  Colonel 
Singleton,  principal  of  Northview  Heights 
Collegiate  Institute  in  North  York.  Colonel 
Singleton  was  last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
president  of  the  Ontario  teachers'  federation. 
He  is  a  man  of  long  experience  and  one  of 
our  top-flight  educators.  Here  is  the  first 
paragraph: 

As  I  have  toured  this  province  discussing 
pertinent  problems  with  groups  of  teachers, 
nothing  has  struck  me  more  forcibly  than 
the  necessity  for  teachers  to  speak  out 
and  give  more  guidance  to  the  educational 
forces  at  the  municipal  and  provincial 
levels.  Time  and  time  again  we  have  let 
weak  ideas  and  suggestions  be  impressed 
upon  the  public  mind  by  our  omission  to 
place  our  position  clearly  on  record. 
We  have  not  tended  to  the  school's 
business  except  in  a  narrow  sense.  Our 
schools  run  efficiently,  our  students  do 
prosper  in  their  studies,  our  teaching  staff 
is  better  now  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the 
history  of  the  province. 

I  could  underline  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  Our 
teaching  staff  is  better  now  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  history  of  this  province.  Our 
curricula  are  carefully  planned  and  executed 
for  the  benefit  of  both  the  student  and  the 
community,  and  yet  we  are  failing  to  reply 
to  the  welter  of  criticism  levelled  at  us. 

As  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  relief  to  read 
an  opinion  like  that  from  one  who  really 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about. 

In  another  phase  of  this  matter,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  propose  to  reply— and  I  think  you 
will  find  it  good  news  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  who  has  asked  me  each 
year,  quite  properly,  what  is  being  done  for 
the  education  of  Indian  children. 

The  reorganization  he  asks  for  cannot  be 
done  quickly,  because  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  among  our  Indian  citizens.  And 
may  I  say  in  parentheses  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  is  proposing  to  do  a  good  deal  for 
Indian  citizens  and  Indian  children  in  his 
new  branch  of  citizenship.  At  present,  to 
me,  the  best  solution  seems  to  be  integration. 


As  hon.  members  know,  the  education  of 
Indians  is  reserved  as  a  responsibility  of  the 
federal  government  which  operates  its  own 
schools  on  reserves.  For  a  number  of  years 
our  elementary  school  inspectors  have,  on 
request  of  the  federal  Indian  affairs  branch, 
assisted  in  the  inspection  of  some  of  these 
schools.  Within  the  past  3  years,  a  closer 
liaison  has  been  developing  which  is  in 
effect  an  integration  of  Indian  children  into 
the  schools  of  the  provincial  system,  and  I 
can  say  that  I  am  very  happy  to  see  this. 

At  the  present  time,  1,044  Indian  children 
are  being  taught  in  the  regular  classrooms 
of  43  different  schools  operated  by  30  boards 
throughout  the  province.  Financial  arrange- 
ments are  made  by  the  Indian  affairs  branch, 
which  pays  the  local  board  an  agreed  fee 
for  tuition  and  also,  in  some  cases,  a  grant 
on  the  capital  charges  where  increased 
accommodation  is  involved.  Many  Indian 
students  are  attending  collegiate  institutes 
and  high  schools  where  they  are  perfectly 
integrated  with  the  others. 

Now,  I  shall  not  read,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
long  list  of  schools  in  which  Indian  children 
are  integrated,  as  the  expression  is,  with  white 
children.  There  is  no  difference,  they  play 
together,  work  together  and  there  are  no 
second-class  citizens.    They  are  all  on  a  par. 

In  3  Wallaceburg  public  schools,  there  are 
69  Indian  students.  In  4  public  schools  in 
Sarnia,  there  are  107.  In  Sturgeon  Falls  sep- 
arate school  there  are  46;  in  Ridgetown 
public  school,  43;  in  North  Bay  separate 
school,  38;  in  Tarentorus  school,  32;  in 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  99;  in  Fort  Frances,  88;  in 
Lakefield,  7;  in  Moose  Factory  Island,  175, 
and  so  it  goes. 

Now  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  seems  to  me  to  be 
really  a  solution  of  this  problem  which  we 
cannot  solve  quickly  because  of  differences 
of  opinion,  as  I  have  said,  but  really  this  is 
working  out  well.  Along  with  what  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Phillips)  may  do, 
I  think  this  is  going  to  be  the  solution  to  our 
problem. 

And  perhaps  I  might,  Mr.  Speaker,  tell 
you,  and  tell  the  House,  that  I  look  forward 
to  each  session  of  this  Legislature  just  in 
anticipation  of  some  gorgeous  dream  which 
will  be  outlined  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer).  He  had  a 
few  fantastic  ideas  last  year— he  cannot  be 
accused  of  lack  of  originality  by  any  means— 
but  as  I  understand  it,  the  dream  that  he  out- 
lined a  few  days  ago  is  something  like  this: 

He  is  going  to  select,  or  he  would  select, 
or  he  thinks  we  should  select,   1,000  young 
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people  from  the  high  schools,  place  them  in 
universities,  and  pay  their  board  and  lodging 
and  tuition  fees  for  4  years.  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Speaker,  he  would  buy  a  car  for  each 
one  of  them  for  summer  use,  and  have  a 
parking  spot  reserved  in  w^hich  each  car 
could  be  parked,  and  a  trip  to  Europe  for 
each,  perhaps,  in  the  summer,  and  so  he 
would  produce  each  year  apparently— 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    No   parking   spots. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  It  is  a  most  fantastic 
idea,  but  I  think  he  has  been  reading  Plato's 
Republic,  because  Plato  had  some  such  idea 
as    that— 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:    He   was    a    good   man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  He  was,  2,500  years  ago 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  is  ahead  of  this 
government. 

Hon.  Mr*.  Dunlop:  Here  we  would  have 
a  stall  fed  aristocracy  who  would  think 
that  the  country  owes  them  a  living;  their 
expenses  had  been  paid  for  in  every  way 
for  4  years.  Now,  they  are  going  to  be 
teachers— and  how  greatly  superior  they  would 
feel  to  the  poor  ordinary  teacher  who  had  to 
pay  his  own  way  through  university. 

I  cannot  quite  realize  that  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  serious  about  that, 
but  if  he  has  been  reading  Plato's  Republic, 
then  I  think  we  can  excuse  him. 

Now,  an  influential  and  well-known 
Toronto  newspaper  has,  during  the  past  few 
weeks,  devoted  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  space  to  educational  matters.  I  have  been 
delighted  that  one  of  its  editorial  writers,  a 
good  friend  of  mine,  has  evidently  been 
spending  so  much  time  and  thought  in  this 
most  important  field. 

Sometimes  quite  freely,  sometimes,  I  have 
thought,  a  trifle  grudgingly,  he  has  seen  fit 
to  bestow  modified  praise  on  our  Ontario 
educational  system— especially  in  comparison 
with  that  of  the  United  States.  True  enough, 
he  has  usually  dimmed  this  tribute  by  a 
reference  to  the  lack  of  leadership  from  my 
own  department. 

I  think  he  may  be  confusing  leadership 
with  salesmanship,  and  I  admit  that  we  may 
not  have  spent  as  much  time  as  we  might 
have  done  in  drawing  attention  to  our 
achievements.  Some  of  them,  I  think  I  can 
establish,    are    quite    solid    accomplishments. 


Actually,  we  have  been  so  fully  occupied 
with  work  that  we  have  not  had  much  time 
for  advertising. 

Of  course,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  accuses  me  of  lack 
of  vigour.  I  know  two  friends  of  his  who 
are  not  native  Canadians  who  are  anxious  to 
jump  in  with  plenty  of  so-called  vigour  to 
smash  the  system  and  Russianize  it. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  infer 
my  hon.  leader  is  trying  to  Russianize— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  No,  no.  Let  me  say  this 
with  regard  to  research.  It  is  rather  naive  to 
think  that  this  province's  educational  system 
has  attained  its  present  enviable  position  more 
or  less  automatically  without  constant  and 
thoughtful  guidance  and  direction  from  the 
provincial  department.  Let  us  get  down  to 
cases.  Take  the  matter  of  educational 
research.  Very  recently  our  editorial  guide 
and  mentor  included  the  following  in  his 
daily   message: 

Comparatively  little  down-to-earth  edu- 
cational research  is  being  done  in  Canada 
by  the  provincial  Departments  of  Educa- 
tion. A  man  from  Mars  might  assume  that 
these  bodies  would  be  more  interested  in 
the  effectiveness  of  their  present  policies, 
means  of  improvement  and  promising 
innovations  than  any  other  agency  in  the 
country.  He  would  find  that  they  seem 
afraid  to  examine  their  programmes, 
possibly  in  case  they  might  find  a  weakness 
somewhere. 

It  is  just  as  possible  they  might  find  the 
information  to  answer  all  the  criticism  they 
are  given.  Research  can  be  positive  as 
well  as  negative. 

Now  this  was  an  extraordinary  pronounce- 
ment. In  the  first  place,  the  writer  was  stimu- 
lated to  the  production  of  this  particular 
message  by  the  publication  of  the  first  issue  of 
the  Ontario  Journal  of  Educational  Research. 

The  editorial  board  for  this  very  promising 
publication  consists  of  the  director  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cational research  of  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education,  and  the  department  of  educational 
research  of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education 
is  very  properly  considered  to  be  the  research 
arm  of  the  provincial  Department  of 
Education. 

In  fact,  it  draws,  through  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education,  a  major  portion  of  its 
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financial  support  from  this  government.    As 
is  stated  on  page  59  of  this  first  issue: 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education 
has  no  separate  division  for  educational 
research,  but  asks  the  department  of  edu- 
cational research  of  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education  (Ontario,  section  11)  to  under- 
take certain  studies  on  its  behalf.  Some 
research  projects  undertaken  in  various 
branches  of  The  Department  of  Education 
are  mentioned  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Minister  of  Education  for  Ontario,  and 
are  listed  separately  under  the  appropriate 
sections. 

A  more  careful  reading  of  this  portion  of 
the  Journal  would  have  shown  that  actually 
a  very  considerable  amount  of  research  is 
being  carried  on  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  at  the  request  of  my  department, 
and  with  the  active  co-operation  of  its 
officials. 

This  was  true  in  June,  1956,  the  final 
date  of  the  period  reviewed  in  this  issue  of 
the  Journal.  It  has  been  increasingly  the 
case  during  the  past  3  years.  Department 
of  Education  officials  have  been  intimately 
associated  with  the  guidance  of  the  Atkin- 
son study  of  utilization  of  student  resources 
and,  at  present,  with  the  beginnings  of  an 
even  greater  undertaking  known  as  the 
Carnegie  study.  This  is  probably  the  most 
comprehensive  educational  research  ever 
undertaken   on   this    continent. 

I  should  perhaps  say  something  regarding 
these   two   major   research   undertakings. 

The  Atkinson  study  of  utilization  of  stu- 
dent resources  is  really  a  thorough-going 
follow-up  study  of  a  complete  group  of 
students,  namely,  the  great  majority  of  those 
enrolled  in  grade  13  in  Ontario  secondary 
schools  during  the  school  year  1955-1956. 
Basically,  the  question  posed  was:  "Ontario 
Grade  13  students:  who  are  they  and  what 
happens  to  them?" 

No  study  of  this  kind,  on  such  a  complete 
scale,  had  ever  been  conducted  in  Ontario, 
whether  on  a  regional  or  on  a  provincial 
basis.  Since  its  inception,  4  major  reports  have 
been  issued  dealing  with  the  results  of  this 
investigation,  and  the  first  of  a  series  of 
supplementary  reports  on  particular  phases 
of  the  study  appeared  quite  recently. 

It  is  inappropriate,  I  feel,  to  go  into 
further  detail  at  this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  findings  have  well  justified  the  time 
and  money  which  have  been  expended  upon 
this  research. 

From  its  inception,  however,  the  Atkinson 
study  has  been  conceived  as  a  pilot  study— 


an  introduction  to  a  much  larger  and  even 
more  important  project.  It  is  well  known 
that  our  greatest  losses  of  talent  in  Ontario 
occur  during  the  high  school  years  at  ages 
16  to  18,  immediately  following  the  attain- 
ment of  that  stage  of  maturity  which  marks 
the  end  of  the  period  of  compulsory  school 
attendance. 

I  would  like  to  make  special  note  of  that, 
Mr.  Speaker.  The  idea  is  to  find  out  why 
we  are  losing  so  much  in  those  years  and 
see  whether  the  loss  can  be  prevented. 

The  Carnegie  study  is  an  even  more  ex- 
tensive and  fundamental  research  project. 
Towards  the  beginning  of  this  project,  the 
Carnegie  foundation  generously  contributed 
a  $90,000  grant.  As  with  tlie  Atkinson  study, 
however,  the  government  will  provide  very 
much  the  major  portion  of  the  finances. 

This  study  is  also  an  investigation  of  our 
Ontario  student  resources,  but  it  begins  at  the 
grade  9  level.  Under  this  plan,  the  character- 
istics and  the  progress  over  a  5-year  period 
of  the  entire  grade  9  group  of  pupils,  in  the 
secondary  schools  across  the  province  in  a 
given  year,  will  be  investigated  with  the 
same  thoroughness  which  characterized  the 
Atkinson  study. 

It  is  confidently  hoped  that  this  under- 
taking of  vmprecedented  scope  will  throw 
much  light  upon  the  vital  problem  of  drop- 
outs and  unrealized  intellectual  capacity. 

Here  then,  the  research  department  of  the 
Ontario  College  of  Education  is  providing 
the  technical  resources  and  direction;  the 
secondary  schools  will  be  assisting  in  the 
actual  testing  programme  and  in  the  furnish- 
ing of  information;  the  officials  of  the  depart- 
ment will  be  co-operating  in  the  overall 
direction  of  the  project;  and  the  government 
will  provide  the  necessary  backlog  of  finan- 
cial support. 

Other  research  projects  have  been  under- 
taken during  tlie  last  two  years  in  which  the 
officials  of  the  department  have  been  even 
more  intimately  involved.  These  have  to  do 
with  testing  and  examination  procedure  at 
the  grade  12  and  grade  13  levels,  and  they 
are  still  in  progress. 

You  may  have  noticed,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  are  extending  our  examination  system  so 
that  students  in  grade  12  will  now  be  tested 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year  as  well  as  the 
students  in  grade  13. 

Through  them  and,  if  necessary,  through 
subsequent  studies,  it  is  hoped  that  we  may 
promote  a  greater  uniformity  of  standards 
in  the  work  of  our  secondary  schools,  large 
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and  small,  provincial  and  private,  and  also 
that  we  may  cope  as  eflFectively  as  possible 
with  the  critical  problem  posed  by  the  ever- 
mounting  tide  of  students  seeking  admission 
to  vmiversities  and  other  post-secondary 
institutions. 

Various  individual  branches  of  my  depart- 
ment have  also  been  engaged  in  research 
projects,  some  of  which  are  listed  in  the 
Journal  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
The  suggestion,  therefore,  tliat  this  depart- 
ment of  the  provincial  government  is 
indifferent  to  the  need  for  educational 
research,  or  neglectful  of  its  pursuit,  is 
totally   unwarranted. 

Now  may  I  say  something  about  that 
concept  spoken  of,  and  written  of,  from  time 
to  time— modern  mathematics. 

We  are  urged  from  time  to  time  to  modern- 
ize our  mathematics,  to  adopt  other  plans, 
to  do  something  more  about  mathematics, 
and  what  is  supposed  to  be  done  does  not 
seem  on  occasion  to  be  quite  within  the 
bounds  of  desirability. 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion 
between  two  separate  attacks  on  the  mathe- 
matical curriculum  in  Ontario  schools.  One 
is  being  made  by  those  who  want  the  Russian 
curriculum  adopted  here,  with  a  reorgani- 
zation of  our  whole  system  to  give  mathe- 
matics and  science  such  a  predominant  place, 
for  every  student,  that  all  the  other  subjects 
would  have  to  be  cut  down  to  an  almost 
insignificant  size. 

The  other  attack,  the  one  with  which  I  wish 
to  deal  now,  is  the  statement  originating 
in  the  United  States,  and  echoed  here  in 
various  forms,  that  high  school  mathematics 
have  not  undergone  any  change  since  the 
days  of  Aristotle  or  Archimedes,  or  that  noth- 
ing discovered  since  the  days  of  Newton  has 
been  recognized  or  given  a  place  in  it. 

This  is  a  pre-Sputnik  charge,  and  only 
indirectly  related  to  the  question  of  follow- 
ing the  Russian  pattern. 

Perhaps  we  should  take  a  look  at  the  pur- 
pose of  mathematics— and  I  include  in  that 
the  old-fashioned  arithmetic— and  why  it  is 
given  a  place  in  the  curriculum. 

Primarily,  it  is  there  because  it  provides 
many  common  skills  required  in  everyday 
life.  The  invention  of  adding  and  calculating 
machines  does  not  abolish  the  need  for 
every  citizen  to  be  able  to  make  simple 
calculations,  and  some  mathematical  knowl- 
edge is  part  of  the  equipment  of  every 
educated  man. 

In  the  secondary  school  there  is  also  an 
interaction   between   mathematics   and   other 


subjects  of  the  curriculum;  for  example,  some 
mathematical  skills  and  principles  are  required 
in  the  study  of  physics  and  chemistry  or  in 
commercial  calculations. 

Thirdly,  mathematics  provide  the  basic 
training  required  for  certain  technical  occu- 
pations or  for  business;  in  other  words,  the 
subject  has  vocational  significance. 

Lastly  it  provides  the  groundwork  for  those 
who  are  going  on  to  advanced  studies  which 
include  mathematics. 

To  which  of  these  shall  we  say  the  new 
mathematics  is  applicable? 

I  do  not  wish  to  try  to  go  into  detail 
here  about  what  the  new  mathematics  is. 
There  are  many  different  proposals. 

There  is  talk,  for  instance,  about  some- 
thing called  the  "theory  of  sets."  I  am  told 
that  in  some  aspects  this  involves  a  com- 
pletely new  approach  to  numbers  from  funda- 
mental principles;  that  it  involves  a  completely 
new  language  like  "pronumerals"  and  "in- 
equations", and  an  entirely  different  set  of 
symbols;  that,  while  some  parts  of  this 
theory  might  be  related  to  work  in  the 
primary  grades  and  a  good  deal  of  it  might 
be  comprehensible  to  secondary  school  stu- 
dents, the  underlying  theory  of  it  is  revealed 
only    to    the    advanced    mathematician. 

That  sounds  like  something  that  needs  con- 
sideration, and  careful  trial  to  see  whether  it 
can  be  and  should  be  pushed  into  a  curriculum 
which   many  claim   is   already  overcrowded. 

That  is  why  we  are  looking  with  some 
interest  at  investigations  being  conducted 
by  the  commission  of  mathematics  of  the 
college  entrance  examinations  board,  and 
by  committees  at  the  University  of  Illinois, 
and  at  Yale  University.  These  investigations 
are  being  carried  out  with  practically  unlimi- 
ted financial  backing,  and  on  a  scale  greater 
than  we  could  hope  to  achieve  here,  and 
I  see  no  need  to  duplicate  them. 

After  all,  mathematical  knowledge  recog- 
nizes no  international  boundaries,  and  findings 
across  the  line  are  likely  to  have  relevance 
here,  which  we  can  assess  for  ourselves  wdth- 
out  being  committed  to  slavishly  following 
them. 

I  may  mention  also  that  the  Ontario 
teachers'  federation  has  recently  established 
a  commission  to  look  into  the  question  of 
mathematics  in  Ontario,  and  representatives 
of  The  Department  of  Education  will  sit 
in  with  this  group  in  their  investigations. 

What  are  the  possibilities  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  mathematics  into  the  curri- 
culum if  it  is  found  to  be  feasible  and 
desirable? 
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One  might  envisage  a  complete  reorgan- 
ization of  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  and 
other  fields  of  mathematics  to  march  with 
the  new  theories.  Alternatively,  one  might 
be  satisfied  with  superimposing  some  of  the 
new  topics  on  the  existing  courses,  reserving 
them  for  the  student  with  special  aptitudes 
as  extra  frosting  on  the  scholastic  cake. 

Or  we  might— and  this  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  most  logical  preliminary  approach— do 
some  reorganizing  of  our  existing  courses, 
cutting  out  some  material  which  is  of  dimi- 
nishing importance— perhaps  some  parts  of  the 
Euclidean  geometry  and  some  of  the  factor- 
ing exercises  in  algebra  which  constitute 
a  kind  of  "busy  work."  Then  there  would  be 
room  for  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  new 
ideas  and  terminology,  partly  for  their  im- 
mediate usefulness,  but  chiefly  to  familiarize 
pupils  with  some  of  the  modern  concepts 
which  are  part  of  their  intellectual  heritage. 

As  I  have  indicated,  it  will  take  some  time 
to  find  out  which  features  of  this  new  math- 
ematics are  suitable  for  introduction,  and  to 
see  how  they  may  best  be  taught,  and  at 
what  levels. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  is  impractical  to  intro- 
duce a  course  until  we  have  suitable  text- 
books and  a  body  of  teachers  prepared  for 
the  job.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are 
already  some  mathematics  teachers  capable 
of  teaching  the  new  topics,  but  they  are 
not  to  be  found  in  all  the  schools  of  the 
province. 

For  this  reason,  familiarization  courses 
must  also  precede  the  introduction  of  the 
new  topics  into  the  curriculum.  I  do  not 
see  this  as  a  question  which  can  be  solved 
overnight,  but  as  one  requiring  a  gradual 
and  carefully  thought  out  series  of  changes. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  that  a  great  deal  of  research  is  being  done 
in  The  Department  of  Education,  that  all 
the  necessary  leadership  is  being  provided, 
and  that  careful  study  is  being  given  to 
the  introduction  of  new  ideas  in  mathematics. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  first  would  like  to  extend  my  thanks  to 
you,  sir,  for  the  many  courtesies  you  extend 
to  myself  and  other  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature,  and  I  would  also  like  to  con- 
gratulate the  hon.  member  for  London  South 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  for  Cochrane  North  (Mr. 
Brunelle),  the  hon.  mover  and  hon.  seconder 
of  the  motion  now  being  debated. 

I  have  a  faint  suspicion,  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
one was  looking  over  the  shoulder  of  the 
hon.  member  for  London  South  in  the 
preparation  of  his  speech. 


To  the  newly  appointed  hon.  members  of 
the  cabinet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ofi^er  my 
congratulations.  It  is  not  for  me  to  con- 
gratulate them  individually.  I  may  only  say 
this  in  passing,  "Many  are  called  but  few  are 
chosen"  and  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  any 
of  the  government  hon.  members  were 
injured  or  trampled  on  in  the  scramble  that 
took  place  outside  the  oflSce  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  in  an  effort  to 
get  into  the  inner  circle. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  for  a 
moment  or  two  on  the  new  hospital  pro- 
gramme. I  am  sure  that,  with  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  hospital  programme, 
everybody  in  Ontario  was  quite  thrilled  that 
at  last  we  were  to  have  a  hospital  pro- 
gramme in  this  province.  And  I  suppose 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  hon.  members 
of  his  party  will  take  credit  for  this,  but  I 
think  in  all  fairness  they  should  give  credit 
to  hon.  members  in  our  party  and  to  others 
who  have  advocated,  over  the  years,  that  we 
have  a  hospital  programme  for  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

An  hon.  member:  Walter  Thomson. 

Mr.  Thomas:  All  right,  Walter  Thomson. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  admitted,  in  one  of 
the  debates  of  2  or  3  years  ago,  that  the 
plan  would  be  similar  to  the  one  operating 
in  Saskatchewan  since,  after  examination, 
they  decided  the  plan  operating  in  Saskat- 
chewan was  the  finest  one  that  they  had 
examined. 

And  I  may  remind  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster that  tliey  have  had  tliat  plan  operating 
in  Saskatchewan  for  13  years.  Now  over 
the  years,  we  in  our  party  have  persistently 
needled  and  prodded  the  government  until 
at  last  they  have  capitulated. 

I  well  remember  a  debate  in  this  Legis- 
lature some  two  years  ago,  when  our  Liberal 
hon.  friends  to  the  right  were  insistent  that, 
if  we  were  to  have  a  hospital  programme, 
it  should  have  a  co-insmrance  clause  in  it, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  at  that  time 
was  most  receptive  to  the  idea.  But  I  am 
very  pleased  to  say  that,  with  arguments  from 
ourselves  and  others  outside,  he  eventually 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  co-insurance 
"was  out." 

Just  about  3  or  4  years  ago,  when  speak- 
ing in  this  assembly  I  asked  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  consider  a  hospital  programme 
for  the  people  of  Ontario,  he  stated  at  that 
time  that  the  government  had  no  intention 
of  going  into  this  field  while  there  was  a 
shortage  of  hospital  beds.  In  other  words, 
he  said  the  government  had  no  intention  of 
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accepting  premiums  for  a  service  they  could 
not  give. 

And  I  reminded  him,  at  the  time,  that 
Blue  Cross  was  doing  exactly  that,  and  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  the  hospital  commis- 
sion is  following  on  in  the  same  old  way. 
Let  me  give  the  hon.  members  of  the  assem- 
bly an  insight  into  the  situation  in  my  own 
area. 

In  the  city  of  Oshawa,  we  have  the  General 
Hospital  with  342  beds,  after  the  new 
extension  which  took  place  some  3  years 
ago  when  we  were  privileged  to  have  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  in  the  city  to  open  the 
new  extension.  The  Port  Perry  hospital  has 
28  beds  and  Ajax,  with  the  latest  addition, 
about  45  beds. 

Here  we  have  a  total  of  approximately  415 
beds  to  take  care  of  a  population  just  over 
100,000  people.  This  is  the  combined  total 
of  Oshawa,  Whitby,  Ajax,  Pickering  tovvmship 
and  other  townships.  This  amounts  to  a  little 
more  than  4  beds  per  1,000  of  population. 

Now  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  hopelessly 
inadequate.  And  I  think  the  inadequacy  is 
emphasized  by  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Oshawa  Times  of  January  21,  and 
I  quote: 

Due  to  the  shortage  of  beds  it  was 
necessary  to  cancel  tonsil  and  adenoid 
surgery  on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  William 
A.  Holland,  superintendent  of  the  Oshawa 
General  Hospital,  told  members  of  the 
board  at  their  meeting  Tuesday  night. 

Mr.  Holland  reported  there  were  76 
people  on  the  urgent  waiting  list.  "Thirty- 
four  of  these  are  surgical  and  42  medical," 
he  commented.  He  also  told  the  board 
that  elective  surgery  is  booked  to  April  2 
at  4  a  day  and  elective  medical  is  booked 
to  February  4  at  the  rate  of  2  a  day. 

Here  is  a  quotation  by  Dr.  C.  W.  G. 
McKay  who  says: 

There  are  just  not  sufficient  beds  for 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
community. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  other  sections 
of  the  province.  I  think  there  is  a  bed 
shortage  in  the  city  of  London.  An  excerpt 
from  one  of  their  papers  down  there  said 
that  the  hospital  commission  is  not  unduly 
disturbed  about  the  shortage,  but  nevertheless 
there  is  a  very  acute  shortage. 

The  members  of  the  Oshawa  General 
Hospital  board,  realizing  the  need  for  an 
extension,  got  in  touch  with  the  commission 


and    this    is    the    reply    they    got    from    the 
commission: 

Dear  Mr.  Holland: 

The  commission  has  given  consideration  to  your 
letter  of  March  20  regarding  the  possibility  of  further 
expansion   of   your   hospital. 

We  have  had  a  study  made  of  the  Oshawa  area 
and  the  steady  increase  in  the  population  of  this  area 
indicates  that  additional  beds  will  soon  be  required. 
May  we  say  that  the  commission  is  favourable  to 
the  development  of  a  building  project  which  will 
provide  from  150  to  200  additional  beds. 

( signed ) 

J.  B.  Neilson,  MD, 
Commissianer. 

Now  of  all  the  gall,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
commission,  to  say  "you  go  ahead,  provide 
the  beds  and  we  will  collect  the  premium." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  expected,  of  course, 
under  the  new  plan  there  may  be,  for  the 
first  year  or  two,  a  lack  of  bed  accommoda- 
tion, but  I  do  not  think  that  is  because  people 
wish  to  be  confined  to  hospital,  I  tliink  it 
is  proving  very  conclusively  the  need  for 
such  a  great  service.  At  last  people  in  the 
low  income  group  are  now  able  to  obtain 
treatment  in  our  hospitals  they  could  not 
afford  before. 

Now  what  is  this  government  doing  about 
the  acute  bed  situation  in  the  province  of 
Ontario?  Well,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Speaker, 
very  little.  We  give  $2,000  per  bed,  and  of 
course  that  is  matched  by  the  federal 
government,  but  this  government  is  only 
giving  $2,000  per  bed  to  assist  in  hospital 
construction  today,  when  hospital  construc- 
tion costs  are  anywhere  from  $14,000  to 
$20,000  per  bed.  So  it  means  that  the  bulk 
of  construction  costs  must  be  borne  by  the 
local  people.  So  the  attitude  of  this  govern- 
ment is  that  "we  will  collect  the  premium 
and  you  can  provide  the  service." 

Now  let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the 
government  must  increase  the  grants  on 
hospital  construction,  otherwise  the  plan  I 
think  will  bog  down.  Of  course,  one  can 
be  critical  of  some  aspects  of  the  scheme, 
but  by  and  large  I  think  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

I  Avas  considerably  heartened,  sir,  when 
I  heard  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  say  that 
they  had  the  finest  hospital  programme  in 
Saskatchewan  and  I  suppose  he  will  attempt 
to  emulate  it,  but  if  that  is  his  intention— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now  the  best  is  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Thomas:  —  if  that  is  his  intention, 
why  not  go  all  the  way?  Why  not  go  all  the 
way  and,  instead  of  charging  our  people  a 
premium  of  $50.40  for  a  family  and  $25.20 
for   a   single   person,   why   not    emulate    the 
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province  of  Saskatchewan?  In  that  province, 
the  hospital  premiums  are  $35.00  a  family 
and  $17.50  for  a  single  person  for  a  plan, 
which  is,  in  some  ways,  better  than  the  one 
operating    in    Ontario. 

Mr.  Cowling:  What  about  the  sales  tax 
there? 

Mr.  Thomas:  We  have  an  amusement  tax, 
too,   my  hon.  friend. 

I  just  want  to  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  our  hospital  programme.  I 
believe  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and 
while  it  has  met  with  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  from  selfish  interests,  I  think  our 
objective  must  be  a  complete  programme: 
medical,  optical,  dental  and  hospitalization. 
That  must  be  our  objective,  and  I  think 
with  the  progress  we  have  made  this  last 
3  or  4  years  the  day  is  not  too  far  away 
when  we  will  reach  that  objective. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
or  two  on  the  present  unemployment  situa- 
tion. We  live  in  a  country  rich  in  natural 
resources,  a  vast  country  with  a  very  small 
population,  and  I  think  hon.  members  will 
agree  with  me  that  we  have  a  duty,  an 
obligation,  to  future  generations  to  help  and 
develop  this  country  into  a  country  really 
worth-while. 

We  need  homes  for  our  people  to  live  in, 
we  need  schools  for  our  children  to  be  edu- 
cated in,  we  need  hospitals  in  which  our 
people  can  be  looked  after  in  times  of  pain 
and  distress.  We  also  need  roads  for  our 
people  to  travel  on. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  not  tax  the 
resources  of  this  country  if  we  were  to  build 
things  we  really  need.  And  I  want  to  say 
this  in  all  sincerity— if  unemployment  is  a 
counterpart  of  the  present  capitalist  system, 
then  I  think  it  is  time  we  paid  some  attention 
to  a  co-operative  commonwealth,  a  common- 
wealth that  would  be  more  interested  in 
building  for  the  use  and  need  of  the  people, 
and  not  so  much  for  profit. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  the  tragedy  of  men 
and  women  being  unemployed.  I  have  been 
unemployed  myself  in  the  days  of  the  great 
depression,  and  I  know  what  it  is,  and  when 
I  see  pictures  in  the  paper  of  men  outside 
the  Scott  mission  and  places  like  that,  1  am 
very  much  distressed,  because  frankly  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  need  for  it. 

Some  might  say  complacently:  "Well,  we 
have  always  had  unemployment,  and  besides, 
there  is  no  need  for  me  to  worry,  I  have 
a  job." 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  not  affect  such  a 
person  today,  but  I  believe  most  emphati- 
cally it  will  tomorrow.  For  unemployment  is 
like  a  malignant  disease,  it  will  spread.  We 
cannot  cut  the  purchasing  power  of  500,000 
persons  without  it  having  some  great  impact 
on  the  economy  of  this  country. 

What  is  this  government  doing  in  helping 
to  relieve  the  present  unemployment  situa- 
tion?  I  submit  that  it  is  very,  very  little. 

It  was  announced  last  year  that  the  federal 
government,  in  an  effort  to  encourage 
municipalities  to  undertake  a  capital  works 
programme,  would  contribute  50  per  cent, 
of  the  payroll  cost  on  approved  projects. 
This  was  followed  by  this  government  saying 
it  would  contribute  30  per  cent.,  making  a 
total  of  80  per  cent.  And  this  would  only 
apply  to  labour— persons  obtained  from  the 
unemployment  commission  and  off  the  relief 
rolls  of  the  municipalities. 

Now  this  means  that  such  a  municipality 
has  to  meet  20  per  cent,  of  the  payroll,  plus 
the  material  costs.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  winter  is  not  a  favourable  time  for 
roadwork,  sewer  work  or  sidewalk  construc- 
tion. At  a  rough  estimate  I  would  say  that 
if  any  kind  of  work  like  that  is  done  in  the 
wintertime,  the  cost  is  anywhere  from  10 
per  cent,  to  15  per  cent,  liigher  than  it 
would  be  in  the  summertime. 

It  means  that  the  municipality,  in  order 
to  undertake— or  to  take  advantage  of— this 
programme,  must  raise  not  less  than  $1.50 
in  order  to  get  80  cents  from  the  government. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
coin.  Prior  to  the  announcement  of  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  regarding 
their  capital  works  programme,  the  federal 
government  met  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
a  person  on  relief,  and  the  provincial  govern- 
ment assumed  30  per  cent,  of  the  cost. 
The  municipality  carried  the  remaining  20 
per  cent. 

I  submit  there  is  no  inducement  for  the 
municipalities  to  undertake  a  major  capital 
works  programme. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  they  find  it  difficult 
to  raise  the  money,  and  perhaps  are  reluctant 
to  assume  debenture  debts  at  such  high 
interest  rates,  particularly  after  the  "phony" 
reconversion  debt  programme  of  the  federal 
government  last  year. 

Secondly,  most  of  the  work  undertaken  in 
the  wintertime  is  done  by  machinery. 

All  this  talk  about  providing  employment 
for  the  unemployed  is  so  much  poppycock. 
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What  the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
are  really  doing  is  substituting  one  form  of 
assistance  for  another,  just  duplication.  We 
are  certainly  not  encouraging  the  municipal- 
ity, and  I  want  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  he  must  take  another  look  at 
this  scheme,  and  introduce  something  better, 
because  this  is  certainly  not  the  answer  to 
the  present  unemployment  situation. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  emphati- 
cally that  relief  assistance  is  not  the  answer 
to  unemployment.  Far  better  to  undertake 
works  projects  of  any  kind  in  an  effort  to 
give  these  unemployed  gainful  employment. 

Unemployment  and  inflation  are  the  two 
greatest  dangers  facing  our  country  today, 
and  tliere  are  some  who  may  say  that, 
because  of  the  demand  by  the  labour  unions 
for  a  higher  standard  of  living,  it  has  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  prices  and  causing 
unemployment. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  (Mr. 
Diefenbaker)  inferred  this  last  April  in  his 
famous  "hold  the  line  speech"  in  Winnipeg. 
But  I  think  his  approach  was  most  unfair, 
because  the  primary  cause  of  inflation  is  the 
result  of  industry  trying  to  squeeze  out  all 
the  traffic  will  bear.  I  want  to  say  the  mark- 
up of  profits  today  is  tremendous,  and  I 
think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
should  have  directed  his  remarks  to  the 
Canadian   Manufacturers'  Association. 

To  support  this  contention,  let  me  quote 
a  statement  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Proctor,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada: 

Over  a  7-year  period  for  704  Canadian 
companies,  about  67  per  cent,  of  the  total 
capital  for  plant  expansion,  equipment  and 
inventories  came  from  retained  earnings 
and  depreciation. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bulk  of  these 
companies,  the  bulk  of  the  financing  of 
these  companies,  was  done  internally  with- 
out resort  to  the  capital  market.  It  has  been 
stated  that  we  are  gradually  pricing  ourselves 
out  of  the  international  market.  If  that  be 
the  case,  I  believe  it  is  primarily  because 
of  the  greed  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer. 

The  great  danger  of  inflation  is  empha- 
sized, I  think,  by  one  of  our  university 
professors  who  some  weeks  ago  stated  this: 

If  the  present  trend  is  allowed  to  con- 
tinue, the  Canadian  dollar  in  1972  will 
be  worth  25  cents. 

Just  last  week  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  a  statement  by  Mr.  Lassing  B.  Shields, 
the   president   of   the   Grand   Union    grocery 


chain— one  of  the  largest  on  this  continent, 
I  suppose— had  this  to  say: 

If  there  is  no  intervention  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  if  there  is  no  action  taken  by 
industry,  or  by  the  trade  union  groups,  in 
the  year  1969  and  only  10  years  away 
we  will  more  than  likely  pay  $40  for  a 
pair  of  shoes,  $7,000  for  a  medium-priced 
car,  and  $3  a  pound  for  bargain  steaks. 

These  prices  all  of  us  would  agree  are 
fantastically  and  impossibly  high.  But  I 
want  to  remind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  10  or  15  years  ago  when 
our  dollar  was  worth  100  cents,  and  today 
it  is  worth  only  43  cents.  That  happened 
in  10  years,  and  the  situation  could  change 
considerably  in  the  next  10  years,  unless 
the  government  is  prepared  to  act  and  act 
quickly. 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:     How    would    the    hon. 

member- 
Mr.  Thomas:  Just  a  moment,  I  will  come 

to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  he  for— 

Mr.  Thomas:  Do  not  get  impatient. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  the  hon.  member  for 
freezing  wages? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Pardon  me,  I  will  come  to 
that,  I  think  I  can  answer  the  question  at 
that  time.  Let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  not 
get  impatient. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Very  good,  let  us  hear  it. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  am  going  to  be  fair  and  tell 
the  House  what  we  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  should  do. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe  the  answer 
to  inflation,  and  one  which  would  help  to 
allay  the  great  increase  in  unemployment,  is 
a  balanced  programme  before  the  nation 
drifts  into  more  serious  consequences  than 
it  is  in  today. 

Now  the  balanced  programme  would 
involve  management  either  introducing  some 
voluntary  restraint  or  accepting  government 
regulations. 

Today's  practice  of  self-administered  prices 
makes  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  utterly 
defunct  and  useless.  It  does  not  apply  any 
more,  because  today  prices  are  administered, 
and  with  rare  exceptions  upwards,  by  manage- 
ment and  indeed  at  their  own  whim  sometimes. 

Indeed,  if  the  market  is  glutted,  therefore 
in  accordance  with  old  beliefs,   supply  and 
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demand  should  operate  and  prices  should 
come  down.  But  that  does  not  happen  today, 
because  the  manufacturers  curtail  their  pro- 
duction, boost  up  their  prices,  and  their 
profits  are  just  as  high  as  they  were  when 
the  production  was  even  higher. 

Now  this  practice  leads  to  unemployment, 
and  therefore  a  reduction  in  purchasing  power 
is,  I  believe,  pretty  obvious. 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  has  not  revealed  anything  yet. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Wait  a  minute  now,  the  hon. 
member  is  getting  too  impatient. 

There  has  been  a  stubborn  refusal  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  realize  that  the 
inflationary  forces  of  recent  years  have  been 
basically  created  by  investment  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  economy  to  provide  necessary 
materials,  so  that  prices  have  been  driven  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Can  the  hon.  member  give 
us  an  example  of  that? 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  high  level  of  investment 
has  been  due  in  part  to  a  heavy  influx  of 
American  capital. 

Perhaps  the  major  cause  is  the  accumulated 
postwar  nest-egg  of  over  $20  billion  in  undis- 
tributed profits  and  depreciation  allowances 
accumulated  by  Canadian  corporations,  which 
they  have  been  free  to  use  as  they  please, 
and  over  which  the  so-called  tight  money 
policies  have  no  effective  influences. 

I  believe  it  is  imperative  that  the  govern- 
ment shift  this  inflationary  spiral  through 
higher  corporation  taxes  and  revised  depreci- 
ation allowances  by  draining  off  more  of  the 
corporate  reserves.  That  is  what  this  govern- 
ment has  refused  to  do. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  you  to  listen 
to  this  one  because  this  concerns  labour, 
and  as  I  happen  to  be  a  member  of  a  union, 
the  United  Auto  Workers'  Union  in  Oshawa, 
I  think  you  should  listen  to  this  and  I  believe 
it  is  a  fair  reply  to  the  question  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister. 

On  the  part  of  labour,  there  is  every 
reason  to  think  that  there  would  be 
co-operation  to  a  modified  wage  demand  if 
such  a  vigorous  programme  involves  sacrifices 
on  the  part  of  all  to  check  inflation.  I  may 
say,  sir,  that  the  victory  of  wage  boosts 
becomes  increasingly  meaningless  to  the 
working  man  if  they  are  eaten  up  by 
inflation. 

It  is  not  much  good  for  him  to  get  an 
increase  in  wages  today  if  he  is  going  to 
lose  it  tomorrow  or  next  week  in  increased 


prices.  No  one  is  more  conscious  of  that 
than  the  working  man  himself,  who  has  had 
to  sacrifice— on  the  picket  lines  sometimes— to 
secure  such  fleeting  gains. 

The  Reuther  offer  of  last  year  is  indicative 
of  the  attitude  of  labour,  what  labour  would 
do  if  management  would  do  the  same.  It 
was  the  great  General  Motors  in  the  United 
States  which  turned  down  that  very  fair 
offer.  Reuther  said  to  them  that,  if  they 
would  not  increase  the  price  of  the  car,  the 
union  would  not  insist  on  a  wage  increase. 
That  is  what  labour  would  do. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Is  that  what  hon.  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  said? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Do  not  talk  to  me  about  hon. 
Mr.  Diefenbaker.   Please  do  not  spoil  my  day. 

It  is  up  to  the  government  to  provide 
leadership  in  developing  a  balanced  pro- 
gramme for  controlling  inflation  and  unem- 
ployment, and  as  long  as  the  government 
refuses  to  do  that,  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  nation  will  get  into  more  serious  diffi- 
culties every  day. 

I  am  quite  sure  there  are  a  large  number 
of  people  in  this  country,  at  the  present  time, 
who  realize  the  difficult  position  in  which  our 
country  is  gradually  drifting,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  will  get  very  much  better  as  long 
as  we  have  a  Conservative  government  at 
Ottawa  and  at  Queen's  Park. 

Mr.  G.  J.  Monaghan  (Sudbury):  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honour  and  privilege 
for  me  to  once  again  take  part  in  the  affairs 
of  this  Legislature. 

Before  commencing  with  the  sum  and 
substance  of  my  remarks,  permit  me,  sir,  to 
join  with  my  hon.  colleagues  in  congratu- 
lating you  for  the  capable  manner  in  which 
you  direct  the  business  of  this  House. 

It  would  take  too  much  time  to  single 
out  each  hon.  member  of  this  House  who 
deserves  special  mention  at  this  time,  so  I 
am  going  to  say  that  I  enthusiastically 
endorse  the  fine  things  that  have  been  said 
thus  far  by  other  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  with  a  great  deal  of 
sadness  in  my  heart  today.  I  have  to  leave 
on  the  evening  train  to  attend  the  funeral 
in  Sudbury  of  a  great  friend  of  mine  who 
died  very  suddenly  from  a  heart  attack.  He 
was  a  man  who  had  contributed  greatly 
towards  opening  the  north,  and  was  only 
44  years  of  age. 

He  built,  I  believe,  some  40  miles  of  road 
into  the  wilderness  beyond  Capreol  last 
winter. 
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My  good  friend,  who  has  been  a  lumber 
man  for  a  great  number  of  years,  died  sud- 
denly and  left  8  children.  He  was  respected 
and  loved  by  all  the  citizens  .  of  Sudbury 
and  the  Sudbury  area,  and  I  want  at  this 
time  to  express  my  sympathy  to  his  family 
and  to  his  friends.  It  was  certainly  a  great 
shock  to  me,  and  to  everyone,  to  hear 
about  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  course  of  previous 
debates,  I  have  had  occasion  to  speak  about 
the  magnitude  of  the  industrial  complexity 
which  is  responsible  for  the  very  existence 
of  the  riding  I  represent. 

I  know  that  quite  a  few  lion,  members  of 
this  House,  who  have  visited  Sudbury,  have 
been  awed  by  the  tremendous  plumes  of 
white  smoke  rising  into  tlie  blue  skies,  from 
the  giant  stacks  of  the  smelters  and  refineries 
of  the  district.  Some  of  them  have  suggested 
to  me  that  something  should  be  done  to 
force  the  companies  to  make  their  operations 
less  conspicuous  by  eliminating  the  smoke, 
which,  obviously  to  them,  was  a  sort  of 
nuisance. 

Well,  quite  a  few  of  those  smoke  stacks 
stopped  operating  for  a  long  time  last  year, 
and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
they  started  smoking  again,  the  hearts  of 
100,000  people  in  the  Sudbury  district  were 
made  happier  by  the  event. 

To  the  people  of  the  north,  where  single 
industries  operate,  the  regular  outpouring  of 
smoke  from  the  stacks  is  the  barometer  of 
the  towns'  economy.  One  will  rarely  hear 
any  criticism  of  the  smoke  from  the  people 
whose  livelihood  depends  directly  on  the 
operations   of  that   single  industry. 

In  our  case,  the  smoke  seldom  reaches  the 
ground  in  the  city  of  Sudbury  any  more,  and 
we  are  not  now  whiflBng  the  amount  of 
sulphur  we  did  a  few  years  ago  because  so 
much  of  it  is  being  recovered  for  industrial 
purposes. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned  in  Sudbury, 
smoke  is  good.  We  feel  good  when  the  big 
stacks  pour  out  this  lighter-than-air  substance 
which  eventually  disappears  into  the  wild 
blue  yonder. 

We  do  not  feel  so  good,  though,  when 
we  realize  that  most  of  the  taxes  that  are 
paid  by  these  great  industries  go  on  to 
Ottawa  and  Toronto,  by-passing  the  muni- 
cipal treasurer.  We  all  would  like  the 
municipal  treasurer  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  get  a  bigger  slice  of  these  taxes  so  that 
he,  in  turn,  could  pass  on  to  our  taxpayer  a 
more  realistic  portion,  one  more  in  keeping 


with  the  requirements  of  municipalities  who 
have  been  forcibly  put  on  a  financial  starva- 
tion diet  by  unrealistic  formulae. 

I  can  well  understand  that  the  particular 
nature  of  the  mining  industry  makes  it 
difficult  for  the  government  to  arrive  at  what 
it  considers  a  fair  way  to  reimburse  the 
municipalities  for  the  services  and  facilities 
they  make  available  for  the  good  operations 
of  the  local  industry  or,  for  that  matter,  for 
the  good  of  the  province  and  the  federal 
government. 

The  taxpayers  of  Sudbury  and  McKim 
township,  I  suggest,  are  furnishing  these 
services  and  facilities  on  a  level  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  help  they  receive  from 
either  Queen's  Park  or  Parliament  Hill. 

Through  the  mines  profit  tax,  the  Ontario 
government  collects  each  year  something 
in  the  nature  of  $10  million— "take  a  million, 
add   a  million." 

If  we  follow  the  formula  that  has  been 
used  in  the  past,  the  federal  government 
should  be  collecting,  in  its  divers  ways, 
something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $60 
million,  take  $10  million,  add  $10  million. 

The  city  of  Sudbury,  thanks  to  the  largesse 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan), 
receives  each  year  something  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $227,600,  and  McKim-$276,361. 

This  amount  is  paid  by  the  province  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  mining  munici- 
palities cannot  levy  a  tax  against  the  mines, 
their  works,  or  their  profits. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  tliat  mining  muni- 
cipalities cannot  get  revenue  from  the  sole 
industry  operating  in  the  area,  those  same 
municipalities  still  have  to  provide  municipal 
services  to  the  employees  of  the  industry. 
These  services  include  education,  health,  wel- 
fare, roads,  protection  to  persons  and  prop- 
erty, utilities,  and  all  other  services  and 
facilities  any  community  in  this  province 
usually  provides. 

And  all  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  done 
at  a  cost  well  beyond  that  of  the  more 
"normal"  municipalities  of  southern  Ontario, 
where  access  to  industrial  assessment  by 
the  municipalities  is  a  privilege,  as  we  con- 
sider it,  that  is  taken  very  much  for  granted 
by  these  southern  municipalities. 

Last  year,  and  the  year  before,  I  suggested 
to  this  House  that  the  amalgamation  of 
Sudbury  and  surrounding  municipalities,  plus 
an  amendment  to  The  Assessment  Act  which 
would  enable  such  a  new  municipal  setup 
to  assess  the  mining  industry  and  its  works, 
appeared  to  be  the  sensible  way  to  put  an 
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end  to  the  conditions  that  have  turned  muni- 
cipal administration  in  my  riding  into  a 
frightening  nightmare. 

When  I  first  brought  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
I  fully  realized  that  such  a  combination  of 
changes,  involving  both  amalgamation  and  the 
precedent-shattering  amendment  to  The 
Assessment  Act  as  it  affects  mining,  could 
not  be  hoped  for  in  the  days  or  weeks  im- 
mediately following  my  request. 

I  know  that  much  time  was  spent— and 
indeed  is  being  spent  now— in  appraising  this 
possible  solution  to  our  problems.  Three 
years  have  passed  since  I  first  broached  this 
compound  proposal. 

And  since  my  original  speech  on  this 
subject,  the  problems  of  Sudbury  and  our 
surrounding  municipalities  have  been  growing 
and  getting  more  complex  with  the  passing 
of  time. 

If  the  experience  of  the  past  3  years  has 
taught  me  that  the  government  fails  to 
accept  this  suggested  remedy— that  is,  amal- 
gamation plus  the  amendment  to  The  Assess- 
ment Act  and  the  resultant  ability  of  the  new 
municipal  government  to  tax  the  mines  and 
their  works— then,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems 
to  be  only  one  alternative.  And  that  alterna- 
tive is  for  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to 
open  wide  his  purse  and  give  us  what  we 
believe  to  be  our  due. 

I  am  not  suggesting  something  in  the 
order  of  an  extra  $100,000  or  $200,000.  I  am 
suggesting  rather  a  more  realistic  figure, 
something  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $2  million 
for  Sudbury  and  McKim,  because  this  is 
the  approximate  amount  that  would  be 
received  if  The  Assessment  Act  were  amended 
where  buildings,  plants  and  certain  machinery 
above  and  below  the  ground  were  assessed 
as  a  manufacturing  industry. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  course  of 
the  last  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  I 
explained  in  detail  the  problems  and  needs 
of  my  constituent  municipalities.  I  do  not 
feel  it  necessary  to  repeat  my  observations  of 
those  times.  However,  I  would  refer  you 
especially  to  my  speech  delivered  in  this 
House  on  March  14  of  last  year,  and  recorded 
in  Hansard,   which   contains   all  the   details. 

I  have  in  my  possession  two  resolutions, 
one  from  the  city  of  Sudbury  and  one  from 
the  township  of  Neelon  and  Garson,  dated 
February  17,  1959.  I  would  like  to  be 
permitted,  sir,  to  read  these  resolutions  into 
the  minutes  of  this  House. 

This  is  addressed  to  myself,  and  it  was 
here  when  I  came  into  the  House  this  morn- 


ing, and  it  reads  as  follows:  "The  following 
is  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  unanimously 
by  the  city  of  Sudbury  at  their  regular  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday,  February  17,  1959": 

Whereas  the  municipalities  of  the  city  of 
Sudbury,  the  township  of  McKim  and  the 
township  of  Neelon  and  Garson  have  a  total 
population  of  80,000  people,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  126,000  for  the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Sudbury,  and 

Whereas  these  3  above  municipalities 
are  in  dire  need  of  additional  revenue,  and 

Whereas  this  revenue  must  come  from 
industrial  assessment  or  provincial  banks. 

Therefore  This  Council  Recommends: 

1.  That  if  and  when  the  area  is  amalga- 
mated it  includes  smelters,  refineries  and 
ore  concentrators,  that  The  Assessment  Act 
be  amended  to  make  it  clear  that  con- 
centrators, smelters  and  refineries  are 
assessable  and  taxable  on  both  property 
assessment  and  on  a  business  assessment 
of  60  per  cent.,  or 

2.  If  when  the  area  is  amalgamated  it 
does  not  include  concentrators,  that  the  3 
municipalities  referred  to  be  paid  a  grant 
of  $2  million  per  annum,  which  is  the 
approximate  equivalent  of  taxes  that  would 
be  received  if  the  municipalities  could  tax 
the  above-mentioned  properties. 

3.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  hon.  L.  M.  Frost,  Prime  Minister, 
and  to  hon.  Mr.  Warrender,  Minister  of 
Municipal   Affairs— 

—and  to  myself  requesting  that  the  motion  be 
read  into  the  records  of  this  House,  and  it 
is  signed  by  Mr.  Murphy,  the  clerk-comp- 
troller of  the  city  of  Sudbury. 

Now  the  resolution  from  the  township  of 
Neelon  and  Garson  is  identical;  there  is  no 
point  in  my  reading  it.  The  two  townships 
must  have  come  together.  It  is  signed  by 
Margaret  Kamula,  clerk-treasurer. 

I  have  a  wire  from  the  township  of  McKim; 
it  does  not  include  a  resolution  but  I  am 
quite  sure  it  is  relative  to  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  city  of  Sudbury  and  the  town- 
ship of  Neelon  and  Garson,  so  I  think  that 
it  would  be  fair  to  read  it  into  the  record, 
if  I  may  be  permitted. 

In  McKim  they  are  not  endorsing  it.  I 
think  the  reason  for  this  is  because  the  reso- 
lution is  somewhat  double-barrelled  that,  in 
one  case  it  is  asking  for  amalgamation  and 
an  amendment  to  the  Act,  and  the  other  part 
of  it  is  asking  for  $2  million. 
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Now  I  know  the  township  of  McKim  would 
be  more  than  pleased  to  accept  their  share 
of  the  $2  million  should  this  government 
see  fit  to  give  it  to  us. 

However,  the  wire  reads  as  follows,  and  I 
think  it  is  my  duty  to  read  the  wire  into  the 
record: 

COUNCIL  HAS  UNANIMOUSLY  REFUSED  TO 
ENDORSE  THE  RESOLUTION  AS  PRESENTED 
TO  THE  REGULAR  COUNCIL  MEETING  FEB- 
RUARY  17   BY  REEVE  ELLIS. 

As  I  said,  I  have  not  got  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  that  he  is  referring  to,  but  I  think 
it  is  the  same  one  that  I  read.    I  continue: 

YOU  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  HEREBY  PETITION 
TO  LEND  YOUR  FULL  SUPPORT  TO  THE  BRIEF 
AS  PRESENTED  TO  HON.  W.  WARRENDER  BY 
ASSOCIATION  OF  MINING  MUNICIPALITIES  IN 
NORTHERN   ONTARIO   ON   FEBRUARY    12. 

It  is  signed  by  G.  H.  Hatton,  clerk-treasurer 
of  the  township  of  McKim. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
hon.  members  that  these  two  resolutions  rep- 
resent the  opinions  of  the  elected  members 
representing  some  61,000  people  out  of  a 
total  of  95,000  people,  which  is  in  the  area 
of  amalgamation  apphed  for  by  the  city  of 
Sudbury. 

So  hon.  members  can  judge  for  themselves 
what  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  are 
requesting.  I  am  sure  the  wisdom  of  the 
hon.  members  of  this  Legislature  will  lead 
them  to  agree  that  this  proposal  is  sound  in 
every  way,  and  that  it  requires  immediate 
attention. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  great  disadvantage 
to  reckon  with  in  one-industry  areas  is  that 
of  the  complete  dependence  of  the  com- 
munity on  that  one  industry.  No  matter  the 
cause,  when  the  smoke  fails  to  flow  from 
the  stacks  at  Sudbury,  a  pall  of  gloom  settles 
over  everybody.  We  all  know  the  only 
answer  lies  in  the  establishment  of  a  more 
diversified  industrial  complex. 

We  have  been  unfortunate,  in  the  north, 
to  have  been  discovered  and  settled  long 
after  southern  Ontario,  and  for  that  reason, 
the  greater  availability  of  labour,  in  the 
south,  produced  the  ideal  conditions  leading 
to  the  concentration,  there,  of  all  types  of 
industries  that  go  into  the  making  of  a  more 
viable  economy. 

In  a  city  with  1,000  small  industrial  plants 
producing  a  variety  of  goods  destined  to  100 
different  markets,  a  change  in  economic 
conditions  here  or  there,  the  stoppage  of 
work  due  to  labour-industry  differences,  a 
stoppage  of  production  through  accident  or 
other  causes,  may  affect  the  economy  of  the 
community   to   some    degree,    but   the   other 


industries  keep  on  producing  and  paying 
wages.  The  community  may  be  sick,  but  it 
is  not  dying. 

Tliat  is  the  difference  between  some  of 
our  northern  centres  and  most  of  the  towns 
and  cities  in  the  south  of  the  province. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  in  the  Sudbury 
area  need  such  small  industries.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  if  a  searching  study  were  made, 
many  secondary  industries  could  be  estab- 
lished here  in  the  very  heart  of  the  nickel- 
copper  industry. 

The  production  of  by-product  sulphuric 
acid  at  Copper  Cliff  is  but  one  example.  The 
more  recent  construction  of  the  iron  ore 
plant  near  that  town,  which  uses  formerly 
wasted  slag  to  now  produce  high  grade  iron 
ore,  is   another. 

We  have  excellent  communications  both 
by  road  and  rail  radiating  in  every  direction 
from  Sudbury.  We  are  less  than  65  miles 
away  from  a  good  harbour  at  Britt,  which 
is  serviced  by  excellent  dockage  facilities, 
and  by  rail  and  road.  And  from  this  point 
we  can  now  ship,  thanks  to  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway,  to  any  point  on  the  globe. 

But  more  important  still,  we  can  now  boast 
of  an  abundance  of  natural  gas  that  is  deliv- 
ered to  Sudbury  at  a  rate  much  cheaper  than 
is  obtainable  in  the  south. 

The  mines,  the  smelters  and  refineries  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  trees  of  the  forest, 
on  the  other  — thanks  to  Sudbury's  prestige 
location— should,  in  my  mind,  constitute  very 
many  attractive  invitations  to  prospective 
industrialists. 

Our  chamber  of  commerce,  as  well  as  our 
industrial  commission,  are  aggressively  pur- 
suing such  a  worth-while  objective.  However, 
they  cannot  be  expected  to  do  the  whole  job 
by  themselves. 

I  well  realize  that  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development,  through  its 
industrial  development  branch,  is  working 
hard  in  our  behalf.  I  would  like  to  address 
myself,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
that  department  (Mr.  Nickle)  and  suggest  to 
him  the  advisability  of  appointing  an  officer 
of  his  department  to  open  an  ofiBce  in  Sudbury 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  expert  help  to 
the  groups  in  our  community  who  are  striving 
to  bring  new  industries  into  our  midst. 

It  may  be  that  the  proper  approach  to  the 
subject  of  additional  and  diversified  industry 
in  the  so-called  one-industry  localities  of  the 
north  lies  in  the  appointment,  by  this  House, 
of  an  investigating   committee  to   study  the 
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whole  problem,  not  that  of  only  one  munici- 
pality. I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  should 
give  serious  thought  to  this  recommendation 
because  it  could  well  lead  to  the  solution  of 
this  immense  problem  which  has  puzzled  so 
many  of  our  northern  communities  over  the 
years. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  a  few  words 
about  roads? 

New  roads  mean  new  industries.  Such  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past.  A  well-planned 
road  programme,  to  open  up  hitherto  in- 
accessible regions  of  the  north  to  the  pros- 
pector, the  mining  developer,  the  woodsman, 
and  the  tourist,  is  the  tried  and  true  pattern 
that  will  lead  to  the  new  cities  and  towns  of 
the  north. 

I  was  very  happy  to  hear  of  the  decision 
of  the  government  to  establish  a  road  link 
between  Timmins  and  Chapleau.  What  I 
would  like  to  see  now  is  the  closing  of  the 
narrow  gap  that  separates  Sudbury  from 
Timmins. 

I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  goverrunent 
will  see  its  way  clear  to  announce,  shortly,  its 
decision  to  go  ahead  with  this  comparatively 
easy  job,  so  that  traffic  will  finally  flow 
through  this  north-south  axis  and  shorten  the 
distance  between  the  two  most  important 
communities  in  northern  Ontario  —  Sudbury 
and  Timmins. 

And  the  gap,  I  understand,  is  only  10  miles, 
so  I  can  assure  hon.  members  we  are  counting 
on  it. 

Last  year  I  pointed  out,  among  other 
things,  the  need  for  serious  consideration  of 
higher  per  classroom  grants  for  our  schools 
in  northern  Ontario. 

I  pointed  out  the  dire  need  for  a  branch  of 
the  compensation  office  to  be  located  in 
Sudbury  to  serve  the  Sudbury  district,  and 
I  also  pointed  out  the  need  for  a  new  govern- 
ment office  building  to  accommodate  all  of 
our  government  departments  in  the  Sudbury 
district.  I  have  been  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
these  matters  are  still  under  study.  I  hope 
the  result  of  this  study  will  be  favourable  to 
us. 

All  the  matters  I  have  brought  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  today  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  people  I  have 
the  honour  to  represent  in  this  Legislature. 
I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  impor- 
tance of  their  approval  by  this  government 
—at  the  earliest  possible  time.  And  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  going 
to  be  counting  on  it. 


Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  too  would  like  to  take  this  early  opportu- 
nity to  extend  felicitations  to  you  in  your 
official  capacity  as  Speaker  of  the  House, 
and  to  tell  you  what  a  great  pleasure  it  has 
been  to  sit  as  a  humble  member  in  the 
Opposition  under  your  very  fair  and  able 
Speakership. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  felicitations 
possibly  on  a  more  personal  basis.  After 
all,  we  have  been  here  together  for  many, 
many  years,  Mr.  Speaker— what  is  it,  22,  now? 
And  with  the  other  hon.  members  of  the 
House,  I  have  always  had  the  warmest  regard 
for  you,  and  I  trust  some  day  the  opportu- 
nity may  arise  when  I  can  reciprocate  to 
some  extent  your  many  kindnesses  and  the 
great  hospitality  that  you  have  extended  to 
me. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  comments  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  on  the 
second  day  of  the  House,  directed  to  my 
hon.  leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  and  to  my 
former  leader,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Oliver).  They  are  more  than 
deserving  of  all  the  good  things  that  anyone 
can  say  in  commendation  of  their  ability  and 
their  good  work. 

It  has  been  a  very  happy  experience  for 
me  to  be  associated  with  them,  as  I  have 
been  in  the  House,  and  I  hope  our  associ- 
ations may  extend  for  many  years  in  the 
future— not  necessarily  in  this  particular 
position. 

As  I  pointed  out  at  the  time,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  was  not  quite  right  when 
he  referred  to  me  as  having  been  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  tlie  past.  The  acid  test  as 
to  whether  one  is  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  whether  one  gets  the  Speaker's 
nod,  and  whether  one  gets  the  emoluments 
of  office  that  go  with  that  job,  and  I  have 
never  had  either. 

On  a  couple  of  occasions  I  did  have  the 
pleasure  of  leading  a  group  of  members  in 
the  House,  and  I  always  seem  to  run  into 
hard  luck.  When  I  first  came  into  this 
Legislature,  the  Conservative  Opposition 
formed  the  smallest  group  down  at  that  end, 
and  the  Liberal  Opposition  considerably 
larger  here. 

The  previous  government— the  Hearst 
government— had  voted  $3,000  to  the  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  Now,  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  very  large  amount  nowadays  but 
believe  me  it  was  a  real  issue  at  that  time 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion should  be  paid  anything  to  oppose. 
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Well,  we  decided  to  split  that,  giving  each 
Opposition  leader  $1,500. 

But  when  it  came  my  turn  to  lead  an 
Opposition  group,  Mr.  Ferguson  came  across 
and  he  said:  "Harry,  I  have  decided  to 
return  this  Legislature  to  the  two-party  sys- 
tem. Therefore  I  am  giving  the  whole  $3,000 
to  Bill  here."  He  was  referring  to  Bill 
Sinclair  from  Oshawa. 

I  did  not  remind  him  that,  when  he  was 
leader  of  the  smallest  group,  he  was  very 
happy  to  get  the  $1,500  indeed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  other  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  I  am  today  greatly 
saddened  by  the  death  of  an  old  friend 
of  this  House,  Colonel  Kennedy,  the  late 
member  for  Peel.  We  came  into  this  Legis- 
lature together  in  1919,  on  October  20,  and 
as  our  interests  more  or  less  ran  along  the 
same  lines— a  particular  interest  in  agricul- 
ture, and  we  might  both  qualify  to  the  term 
of  dirt  farmers— I  formed  a  very  warm  friend- 
ship with  him,  which  extended  through  the 
long  years  and  even  up  to,  as  hon.  members 
know,  as  late  as  last  Thursday  when  he  hon- 
oured us  by  coming  across  to  sit  between 
my  hon.  friend  from  Grey  South  and  myself, 
and  waved  gaily  to  his  hon.  friends  opposite 
that  he  had  now  joined  the  Opposition. 

It  was  a  tremendous  shock,  when  listening 
on  the  radio  Saturday  morning,  to  hear  the 
sad  news  of  his  sudden  departure.  Certainly 
the  late  Mr.  Kennedy  made  a  wonderful 
contribution  to  this  province  of  Ontario  and 
to  his  country.  He  met  every  challenge, 
and  there  were  many  of  them— and  some 
of  them  extremely  tragic— with  the  happy 
courage  that  carried  him  through  all  of  these 
experiences  and  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  make  the  contribution  which  he  did. 

I  have  been  very  happy  indeed  to  share 
with  my  late  friend  the  honour  of  having 
been  here  so  very  long,  looking  back  over 
the  years  as  a  member  of  the  Legislature, 
coming  in  in  1919  until  1959  makes  it 
almost  40  years. 

And  now  that  he  is  gone,  of  all  of  those 
who  constituted  the  15th  Legislature  in  this 
House,  from  1919  to  1923,  and  the  16th 
Legislature  from  1923  to  1926,  I  alone 
remain.  And  I  could  say  with  the  poet, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that: 

When    I    remember    all    the    friends    so 

linked  together 
I've  seen  around  me  fall  like  leaves  in 

stormy  weather, 
I  feel  like  one  who  treads  alone  some 

banquet  hall  deserted 
Whose   lights   are   fled,   whose   garlands 

dead,  and  all  but  he  departed. 


An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  is 
not  alone. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  also  like  to  refer  to 
the  passing  of  a  very  prominent  civil  servant 
who  made  his  great  contribution  to  this 
province  of  Ontario,  Dr.  Chester  Walters. 
Dr.  Walters  was  born  in  my  riding  in  the 
village  of  Waterford,  Norfolk,  and  was  for 
some  time  commissioner  of  income  tax  at 
Ottawa.  He  came  into  the  public  service  in 
1934  as  Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Works. 

I  think  I  may  take  some  credit  to  myself 
for  recognizing  his  outstanding  financial 
ability,  and  strongly  recommending  to  my 
then  chief,  Mr.  Hepburn,  that  he  should  be 
brought  into  The  Department  of  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  of  this  province.  He  certainly 
served  with  great  distinction  and  ability  here 
from  that  day  to  his  recent  death. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  new  hon. 
Ministers  who  have  joined  the  government 
since  the  last  session,  and  extend  my  best 
wishes  to  them  for  a  very  short  term  in 
office.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  time  in  the 
House  to  single  them  out  individually,  but 
as  I  have  known  them  all  well  for  some 
years,  I  will  watch  with  interest  the  contribu- 
tions they  are  able  to  make  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  province  in  the  short  time  they 
will  be  occupying  those  chairs. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  warm  personal 
regards  to  the  former  Ministers  who  have 
left  the  benches  for  one  reason  or  another 
since  we  last  met.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
appreciate  and  thank  them  for  the  many 
courtesies  they  extended  to  me,  a  humble 
member  of  the  Opposition,  when  they  were 
able  to  do  so.  I  have  some  sympathy  and 
fellow  feehng  toward  them  in  the  rather 
unliappy  experiences  I  fancy  they  went 
tlirough. 

At  one  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  myself 
resigned  from  the  govermnent.  It  was  of 
my  own  free-will  and  volition,  but  never- 
theless, the  nervous  tensions  and  the 
emotional  upset  were  not  any  less  because 
of  those  circumstances.  You  may  have  some 
recollection  of  the  matter  yourself,  like  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  who,  in  the  early  days 
of  his  leadership,  liked  to  throw  the  odd 
barb  across  at  my  hon.  friend  here  that  we 
could  not  get  along  in  a  government  when 
we  were  in  one. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  had  a  few 
diflBculties  himself,  so  he  does  not  refer  to 
ours  as  often  as  he  used  to. 

On  that  particular  occasion  it  was  not 
quite  so  bad,  because  Mr.   Hepburn  and  I 
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got  together  afterwards  and  tore  up  the 
resignation  which  was  a  mistake  on  both 
our   parts. 

I  want  also  to  congratulate  the  6  new  hon. 
members  who  were  introduced  this  session. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  meet  new  hon. 
members  coming  into  the  Legislature,  and 
we  will  listen  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  their  new  viewpoints  and  the  contributions 
they  will  make  to  the  debates.  I  am  sure 
it  will  reflect  great  credit  on  themselves  and 
the  constituencies  which  sent  them  here. 

I  want  also  to  refer  to  the  hon.  mover 
(Mr.  Jackson)  and  hon.  seconder  (Mr. 
Brunelle)  of  the  motion  of  thanks  in  reply 
to  the  speech  from  the  Throne.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said  we  congratulated  them 
with  certain  reservations  and  he  congratulated 
them  without  reservation. 

I  am  afraid  witli  regard  to  the  mover,  the 
hon.  member  from  London  South,  that  I 
must  be  among  those  with  certain  reserva- 
tions, Mr.  Speaker. 

There  was  one  matter  which  probably  is 
not  worth-while  threshing  over  old  straw, 
but  he  went  away  back  to  the  days  of 
Liberal  government  and  said  that  we  did 
not  do  anything  in  the  bviilding  of  accommo- 
dation for  the  mentally  ill  of  the  province, 
apart  from  a  few  shacks  or  temporary 
dormitory    accommodations    at    Orillia. 

The  hon.  member  coming  from  London, 
must  certainly  have  known  that  that  govern- 
ment built  the  great  institution  at  St.  Thomas. 
I  just  forget— my  good  hon.  friends  opposite 
could  correct  me  probably— but  my  recollec- 
tion is  that  there  was  accommodation  there 
for  1,500  beds,  maybe  even  larger,  and 
probably  cost  $6  million  or  $7  million,  and 
I  doubt  if  it  could  be  replaced  today  for 
twice  that. 

And  it  was  in  service,  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
the  superintendency  of  Dr.  Smith,  your 
predecessor,  in  this  House. 

But,  of  course,  in  those  good  days  there 
were  so  few  applying  for  admission  to  these 
mental  institutions  that  we  were  able  to 
make  it  available  to  the  air  force  during 
the  war,  and  it  served  a  very  fine  purpose 
in  that  regard,  but  was  certainly  in  opera- 
tion as  a  mental  hospital  during  the  Liberal 
days  under  Dr.  Smith. 

And  I  want  also  to  refer  to  this  brief  state- 
ment that  the  hon.  mover  made  which  really 
rather  shocked  me: 

Reform    and    rehabilitation    is    all    very 
well,  but  there  are  many  beasts  in  human 


form  in  prison  today  who  are  no  good, 
who  never  were  any  good  and  never  will 
be  any   good. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  any  hon.  member 
should  sit  in  judgment  on  his  fellow  man 
and  say  that  he  was  never  any  good,  is  no 
good  now  and  never  will  be  any  good— I 
think  it  is  a  shocking  statement  indeed. 

The  former  Minister  for  Reform  Insti- 
tutions (Mr.  Foote),  my  good  hon.  friend  from 
Durham,  dealt  at  some  length  with  his 
experiences  in  this  department,  and  he  cer- 
tainly served  with  great  distinction  in  that 
capacity  as  he  has  served  in  so  many  others. 
It  was  a  great  regret  to  me  when  he  also 
found  it  necessary,  for  reasons  of  health, 
to   give  up  that  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the  responsibility  of 
administering  that  department  for  13  years. 
My  hon.  friends  opposite  seem  to  find  it 
difficult  to  keep  a  Minister  in  there  for  13 
months  any  more. 

And  the  hon.  member  for  Durham  sug- 
gested it  might  be  a  good  experience  if  every 
hon.  Minister  of  the  government  had  to  spend 
a  few  days  or  a  few  months  as  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions,  so  that  he  might 
have  some  appreciation  of  the  difficulty  of 
the  work. 

Now  I  always  found  the  work  of  great 
interest  and  challenge,  and  many  thousands 
of  people  went  through  these  institutions 
while  I  was  the  Minister  in  control  of  that 
department.  I  can  honestly  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  never  thought  such  a  thing 
of  any  man  or  woman,  much  less  said  it. 
I  never  gave  up  hope  that  they  would  see 
the  error  of  their  ways  and  turn  out  to  be 
good  citizens  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

In  most  cases,  take  it  through  the  years, 
I  think  that  has  been  the  effect.  Maybe  we 
are  too  hasty  and  want  to  see  results  too 
quickly,  and  have  not  the  patience  to  wait 
until  these  benefits  can  be  accrued. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  October  of 
1919  Mr.  Basher  and  the  member  for  Brant 
both  got  somewhat  indefinite  sentences  to  this 
department,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
maybe  a  check  of  the  records  might  show 
that  the  two  of  us  are  the  only  ones  sentenced 
in  1919  who  are  still  more  or  less  serving 
those  sentences,  and  my  good  friend  the  new 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  might  oblige  me  in  verifying  this. 
No  doubt  the  old  records  are  still  available. 

I  can  remember  the  repeaters  and  the 
recidivists  who  were  there  20,  25  and  30 
times.  Suppose  the  hon.  Minister  take  a 
spot  check  of  200  of  those,   and   see  how 
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many  of  them  he  finds  in  his  institutions 
today.  I  will  venture  to  suggest  that  if  there 
are  any  they  would  be  very,  very  few  indeed. 

As  I  say,  possibly  only  Mr.  Basher  and  the 
member  for  Brant  are  still  serving  on  those 
original  sentences. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  always  a  sort  of 
philosophical  attitude  in  this  matter.  I  never 
thought  that  the  powers  to  reform,  regenerate 
or  give  rebirth,  as  the  Bible  calls  it,  were 
given  to  any  human  being.  I  never  thought 
these  powers  were  delegated  to  human  agen- 
cies. But  we  are  told  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  with  God  all  things  are  possible  and  I 
was  always  happy  to  leave  in  other  hands 
the  matter  of  the  regeneration  of  human 
beings. 

We  just  did  our  best  according  to  the  light 
that  was  given  to  us  in  those  days  to  see 
that  everything  was  done  toward  rehabili- 
tation, to  recognize  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  and  to  carry  out  the  golden  rule, 
and  to  treat  them  as  I  would  like  to  be 
treated  myself  if  our  positions  were  reversed. 

And  over  the  years,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  came 
under  the  custodial  care  of  the  department 
have  been  regenerated  in  some  way  or 
another,  and  are  today  good  citizens  of  the 
province  and  of  the  country. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  some  brief 
references  to  the  people  back  home.  We  do 
not  want  to  forget  them  particularly  in  this 
year  of  1959. 

I  see  that  this  is  the  5th  session  of  the  25th 
Parliament,  Mr.  Speaker.  Now  anything  might 
happen  before  the  next  session.  We  might 
even  have  the  26th  Parliament. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  and  come  when  it  will, 
I  am  always  ready  to  submit  myself  and  my 
record  to  the  electors  of  the  riding  of  Brant. 

Now  a  large  area  of  this  riding,  as  hon. 
members  know,  was  formerly  Indian  reserva- 
tion. These  were  not  the  original  natives  of 
the  country,  but  were  members  of  the  Six 
Nations  who  fought  so  gallantly  for  the  King 
and  empire  in  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. Had  the  Imperial  forces  been  led 
with  as  much  distinction  as  the  Indians  in 
those  days,  there  might  have  been  a  different 
outcome  entirely. 

After  that  war  was  over,  my  own  fore- 
fathers, along  with  the  Indians,  were  not  too 
popular  in  that  country  and  had  to  get  out, 
so  we  came  over  to  Canada  as  United  Empire 
Loyalists  and  King  George  III,  by  Royal  grant, 
gave  to  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  and  to 
their  illustrious  leader,  Captain  Joseph  Brant, 
6  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Grand  River  from 


its  mouth  to  its  source  —  over  600,000  acres 
in  all. 

Now  Captain  Joseph  Brant  felt  that  this 
land  was  really  of  no  particular  use  to  the 
Indians  as  far  as  hunting  and  fishing  went. 
They  could  engage  in  that  anyway,  and  he 
would  rather  have  the  money  and  an  annuity 
coming  in  to  the  Indians.  So  he  rapidly  dis- 
posed of  nearly  all  of  this  land.  It  was  only 
when  it  got  down  to  some  40,000  acres  that 
the  authorities  stepped  in  and  stopped  the 
further  disposition  of  the  lands. 

It  finally  worked  out  that  the  Indians  got 
very,  very  little  money  indeed  for  the  valuable 
territory  that  they  had  disposed  of,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  grievances  today,  that  they  feel 
that  large  sums  of  money  are  owing  to  them 
from  the  federal  authorities  under  old  treaty 
arrangements. 

I  was  interested  in  the  references  this 
afternoon  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
( Mr.  Dunlop )  to  the  educational  f aciUties 
that  were  being  extended  to  Indians.  We 
now  have  some  1,044  integrated  in  the  regular 
schools  of  the  department. 

I  was  hoping  that  the  matter  might  have 
even  gone  further  than  that.  I  have  discussed 
it  frequently  with  the  hon.  Minister,  and  I 
feel  there  is  a  great  opportunity  there.  Here 
we  have  the  responsibility  of  1.3  million  or 
1,4  million  pupils  under  The  Department  of 
Education,  and  yet  we  have  a  complete 
duplicating  system  from  the  federal  Indian 
affairs  branch,  with  their  whole  setup, 
conducting  the  educational  facilities  for  3,000 
or  4,000  Indian  children  in  this  province. 

One  of  the  largest  reservations  is  in  the 
riding  of  Brant,  and  it  would  surprpise  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  see  what  excellent  schools 
are   established  there   already. 

It  has  always  been  my  hope  that  there 
might  be  set  up  in  this  reservation,  and  in 
similar  reservations,  an  area  school  board 
covering  maybe  the  6  or  7  schools  that  are 
there.  There  are  certainly  many  people 
there  who  are  just  as  competent  to  form  a 
good  board  of  education  as  in  many  sections 
that  are  not  Indian  reservations.  I  can 
assure  hon.   members  of  that. 

It  has  been  my  hope  that  this  board  of 
education  would  be  administered  by  The 
Department  of  Education,  and  that  the 
federal  government  would  continue  to  pay 
for  the  cost  by  grants,  covering  the  cost  of 
the  board  of  education.  The  school  area 
would  certainly  be  perfectly  legal,  where  it 
probably  would  not  be  legal  for  the  federal 
government  to  pay  this  money  to  the  pro- 
vincial   department.     These    Indian    schools 
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should  cease  to  be  Indian  schools  as  such, 
but  should  be  regular  schools  under  The 
Ontario   Department  of  Education. 

It  was  not  my  thought  that  the  Indian 
pupils  should  be  taken  by  bus  for  great 
distances  for  the  sake  of  integrating  them 
in  other  schools,  but  that  these  fine  schools 
could  be  carried  on  just  like  ordinary  schools 
of  the  department. 

Now  we  have  in  Brant  a  very  nicely 
balanced  rural  and  urban  population.  A 
large  part  of  my  riding  is  included  in  the 
township  of  Brantford,  having  been  annexed 
to  the  city  since  the  last  redistribution  bill, 
and  we  have  the  lovely  town  of  Paris  with 
the  finely  diversified  industries  there,  as  well 
as  the  agricultural  areas.  We  are  fortunately 
situated  within  easy  distance  of  the  best 
markets  in  Canada  for  which  we  can  cer- 
tainly  be  very   thankful   indeed. 

I  was,  of  course,  interested  in  the  reference 
to  agriculture  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne, 
in  which  it  is  proposed  to  set  up  an  inquiry 
which  will  make  a  thorough  and  compre- 
hensive examination  of  Ontario's  agricultural 
industry,  with  reference  to  processing, 
handling,  storing,  transporting  and  marketing 
farm  produce. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  glad  to  see  this.  I 
would  have  given  the  government  a  little 
more  credit  for  sincerity  had  they  done  this 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  not  waited  until 
just  on  the  eve  of  a  general  election  when 
they  hope  they  can  kite  the  problem  over 
that  particular  time  with  such  a  gesture  as 
this. 

Now  with  regard  to  agriculture  in  Brant, 
I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Goodfellow)  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  this  has  probably  been  a  particularly 
good  year  for  Brant  county,  the  riding  of 
Brant. 

We  have  a  ratlier  strangely  constituted 
riding  tliere,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  includes  3 
municipalities  from  Norfolk,  and  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  shares  the 
rest  of  Norfolk  with  me.  I  also  have  one 
municipality  from  Oxford,  the  great  town- 
ship of  Blenlieim. 

But  many  outstanding  honours  have  come 
to  Brant  during  the  last  year,  and  I  might 
just  mention  one  or  two  of  them. 

In  the  first  case,  we  have  the  honour  of 
having  the  Dairy  Queen  in  the  riding  of 
Brant,  Miss  Janette  Lockman,  who  all  her 
life  has  been  a  near  neighbour,  a  farmer's 
daughter.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
will  be  interested  to  know  that  she  is  also 
a  school  teacher  in  Brantford,  and  I  assure 


him  she  has  all  the  qualifications  his  depa 
ment   could   demand,   and   certainly   all  tha 
the  heart  could  desire. 

She  is  a  very  lovely  young  lady  and,  af 
the  time  that  this  honour  came  to  her,  she 
was  president  of  the  junior  farmers'  associa- 
tion of  the  county,  one  of  the  finest 
organizations,  without  exception,  that  I  have 
ever  known. 

Miss  Lockman  was  under  very  stiff 
competition,  which  began  with  elimination 
contests  in  the  county  and  ended  up  at  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  with  the 
elimination  contests  of  the  winners  of  other 
sections  of  the  province.  It  was  certainly  a 
delight  indeed  to  us  when  she  was  success- 
ful. And  I  know  that  she  represented 
Ontario  with  great  distinction  overseas  when 
she   was    our   representative   there. 

Then,  later  on  in  the  year,  we  had  the 
champion  plowman  of  the  International 
Plowing  Match  at  Chrysler,  Mr.  Charles 
Bonne  of  Burford.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  hon.  member  for  Stormont  (Mr.  Manley) 
was  instrumental— he  was  president  of  that 
organization  at  the  time— whether  he  was 
able  to  throw  any  weight  our  way.  I  really 
doubt  it.  Bvit  in  any  case  we  are  very  proud 
to  have  the  honour  of  having  the  champion- 
ship plowman  for  Canada  from  the  riding 
of  Brant- 
Fire  siren. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  knew  this 
was  a  pretty  hot  speech  but  I  had  no  idea  we 
were  going  to  set  the  place  on  fire.  Had  that 
happened  a  httle  later  on  in  the  speech,  I 
would  not  have  been  surprised. 

I  have  just  mentioned  some  of  the  very 
great  honours  that  came  to  the  county,  and 
I  was  going  to  mention  honours  of  a  little 
different  kind.  We  have  in  this  riding,  small 
though  it  is  in  size,  some  of  the  finest  breeders 
of  pure-bred  livestock  one  would  probably 
find  on  the  continent  and  this  hvestock  covers 
a  multitude  of  breeds  which  I  will  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  House  this  afternoon  to 
enumerate. 

I  would  like  to  mention  just  one  in  parti- 
cular and  he  is  a  near  neighbour  of  mine. 
Sheffield  Farms  is  owned  by  John  Malcolm 
of  St.  George.  Here  is  part  of  his  record  for 
the  year: 

He  was  premier  exhibitor  and  runner-up 
for  premier  breeder  at  the  1958  International 
Dairy  show  at  Chicago.  He  was  premier 
exliibitor  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair  in  1958, 
and  runner-up  for  premier  breeder  and 
exhibitor  for  1958  at  the  Canadian  National 
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Exhibition.  He  won  a  total  of  11  champion- 
ships, 16  first  prizes,  and  12  second  prizes 
at  these  3  major  shows,  with  5  nominations 
for  all-American,  and  9  nominations  for  all- 
Canadian  in  1958. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Malcolm  had  the  world's 
record  dairy  cow,  Lone  Elm  Rag  Apple 
Marjory  Excellent,  nominated  for  all-Canadian 
aged  cow,  1958.  As  a  senior  4-year-old  in 
305  days,  on  twice-a-day  milking,  she  pro- 
duced 23,640  pounds  of  milk  and  974  pounds 
of  butter  fat,  which  made  her  the  world's 
butter  fat  champion. 

When  we  speak  of  the  world's  champion, 
that  covers  a  lot  of  territory.  But  that  is  what 
we  developed  in  Brant  just  this  last  year,  and 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  two  years  ago 
Mr.  Malcolm  sold  a  bull  calf  from  this  cow 
for  $700.  Two  months  ago,  he  bought  this 
bull  back  for  $10,000,  which  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  significance  of  such  a  champion- 
ship. 

Last  year  I  made  some  comments  on  the 
excellence  of  conditions  in  the  county,  saying 
that  in  my  short  life  of  some  3  score  and 
8  years  I  had  never  seen  them  better.  Hon. 
members  might  be  interested  in  knowing  how 
these  worked  out. 

I  think  that  vsathout  exception  we  had  in 
Brant  county  this  last  year  the  finest  field 
crops  of  all  lands  that  the  county  had  ever 
experienced.  This  can  be  demonstrated  by  the 
carefully  tabulated  results  in  the  field  crop 
competition. 

For  instance,  in  the  60  bushel  wheat  com- 
petition, Kellam  Brothers  of  RR  No.  2,  Brant- 
ford,  had  a  yield  of  69  bushels  to  the  acre, 
and  we  had  to  go  down  to  No.  11  before  we 
were  below  62  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  think 
this  is  a  truly  remarkable  example  of  the 
crops  that  we  are  still  able  to  grow  in  that 
old  settled  part  of  Ontario. 

After  all,  some  of  these  fanns  have  been  in 
operation  since  1790,  and  growing  wheat 
continuously— in  a  rotation  of  course— and  after 
all  of  these  years,  they  are  growing  much 
larger  yields  today  than  were  ever  grown 
before. 

Now  with  respect  to  wheat.  Last  year  for 
the  first  time  it  came  under  the  board  system 
of  marketing,  and  I  was  going  to  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  that  the 
price  was,  of  course,  altogether  too  low,  and 
that  the  farmer  should  have  at  least  $1.50  a 
bushel  for  his  wheat  at  the  farm. 

If  you  were  to  cross  the  line  selling  the 
same   kind   of   wheat,    Genesee,    the   farmer 


there  would  get  $2.00  a  bushel,  Mr.  Speaker. 
So  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  be  able  to 
work  some  sort  of  formula  system  as  he 
did  with  the  milk,  when  he  gets  down  to 
considering  the  problem  of  our  soft  winter 
wheat.  After  all)  it  is  not  in  quite  such  a 
competitive  field  as  some  of  the  other  grain 
products. 

Well  then,  the  100  bushel  corn  compe- 
tition was  won  by  Pappel  Brothers,  with  135 
bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  That  is  shelled 
corn  dried  to  a  moisture  test  of  15  per  cent. 
Here  again  we  go  down  to  21  on  the  list 
before  we  are  down  to  the  100  mark,  so 
that  in  a  100  bushel  competition  for  corn 
there  were  some  5  competitors  who  pro- 
duced over  the  100  bushel  standard  and  were 
still  not  in  the  money. 

I  think  many  farmers  in  Ontario  are  miss- 
ing an  opportunity  to  grow  splendid  quantity 
feed,  very  valuable  feed,  when  they  miss  the 
opportunity  to  grow  corn. 

There  has  been  great  progress  and  advance- 
ment, as  my  hon.  friend  from  Kent  East 
(Mr.  Spence)  will  bear  me  out,  in  connection 
with  this  particular  crop,  and  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  work  all  summer  long  cultivat- 
ing the  corn,  picking  it  and  shucking  it  by 
hand  as  we  used  to  in  the  old  days.  With 
the  weed  killers  we  have  now,  many  farmers 
never  cultivate  the  corn  at  all  and  still  get 
maximum  yields.  And  if  the  soil  is  properly 
and  carefully  tested  and  the  required  nutrients 
are  added,  you  can  always  work  out  exactly 
as  you  would  on  a  production  line.  Put 
this  quantity  into  it,  and  you  get  out  of  it 
what  you  expect. 

I  would  just  for  a  moment  deal  very 
briefly  with  another  subject  and  that  is 
liquor.  Now  this  might  have  started  a  fire 
had  I  been  talking  some  few  minutes  ago. 

However,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
several  other  hon.  members  have  rather  sug- 
gested that  they  would  like  somebody  to  talk 
about  this  subject.  If  they  wanted  it  talked 
about,  one  would  have  thought  they  would 
have  put  it  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 
But  the  only  reference  in  the  speech  from 
the  Throne  is  to  the  alcoholism  foundation, 
and  in  that  I  was  rather  surprised  to  note, 
in  an  interview  by  the  new  president  of  the 
hospitals  board,  that  alcoholism  was  the 
one  illness  that  was  not  going  to  be  treated 
by  his  board  in  the  hospitals,  which— under 
the  scheme— I  was  rather  surprised  to  see. 

When  I  came  into  this  House  in  1919, 
The  Ontario  Temperance  Act  was  in  force. 
That  had  been  put  in  force  as  a  war  measure 
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by  the  Hearst  government,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion Sir  WiUiam  Hearst  submitted  a  referen- 
dum to  the  people  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  wanted  that  Act  to  continue. 

That  may  have  been  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  change  of  government  of  that  day.  The 
wets  thought  that  the  government  should 
have  repealed  the  wartime  Ontario  Temper- 
ance Act  which  was  certainly  a  prohibition 
Act.  One  could  not  get  a  drop  legally  except 
on  a  doctor's  prescription,  and  hon.  members 
would  be  surprised  how  many  doctors  found 
that  this  was  just  the  medicine  that  people 
had  to  have. 

But,  anyway,  the  vote  was  overwhelming 
to  retain  the  Act.  The  drys  felt  that  the  Act 
should  have  been  maintained,  of  course- 
as  it  was  it  was  just  right  without  any 
reference  to  a  referendum. 

It  is  obvious  that  this  legislation  could 
not  be  satisfactorily  enforced.  We  had 
W.  R.  Raney,  who  certainly  was  a  dedicated 
disciple  of  prohibition,  and  he  did  his  utmost 
to  make  it  stick  but  it  could  not  be  done. 

Well  then,  when  Mr.  Ferguson  came  to 
power  in  1923,  his  government  introduced 
the  4.4  beer.  I  will  not  go  into  that  in  any 
great  length  at  this  late  hour,  but  it  did 
not  prove  too  satisfactory  and  it  went  out 
of  the  window  along  with  one  of  the  best 
Attorneys-General  that  I  have  known  in 
this  Legislature.  Then  Mr.  Ferguson  sub- 
mitted a  plebiscite  and,  to  his  great  surprise, 
the  vote  was  dry  and  he  said:  "Well,  now, 
look.  I  am  tired  of  being  a  hypocrite  and 
we  are  going  to  have  the  liquor  control 
legislation,"  which  was  brought  in. 

Then  in  1934,  the  Henry  government 
brought  in  the  legislation  providing  for 
beverage  rooms,  but  it  was  not  to  be  pro- 
claimed until   after  the  election. 

Now,  the  official  Liberal  attitude  at  that 
time  was  that  we  would  .support  it,  and  if 
we  were  returned  to  power  after  the  election, 
the  legislation  would  be  proclaimed  and  the 
beverage  room  legislation  put  into  effect. 
So  there  was  no  liquor  issue  in  that  election 
and  sure  enough  the  Liberals  were  returned, 
as  hon.  members  will  remember,  in  1934,  and 
that  became  the  law  of  the  land. 

Then  during  the  war  there  were  certain 
wartime  regulations  put  into  effect  by  Ottawa. 
The  government  of  Ontario  had  no  choice 
but  to  carry  them  out.  These  had  to  do 
with  restricting  the  amount  of  liquor  as  a 
wartime  measure.  The  number  of  purchases 
were  strictly  limited— I  think  it  was  just 
one  a  month— that  was  when  everybody  got 
a  permit  so  they  could  be  of  assistance  to 


their  friends  even  though  they  were  non- 
drinkers. 

Also,  the  liquor  was  watered  down  a  bit. 

The  federal  government,  in  spite  of  these 
regulations,  guaranteed  the  provinces  against 
any  lessening  in  the  revenue  and,  with  the 
hope  that  the  revenue  would  not  drop  off  too 
much,  they  decreased  the  size  of  the  bottle 
to  25  ounces  and  watered  tlie  liquor  down 
until  it  was  weaker.  Then  they  permitted 
a  price  increase,  although  prices  were  set 
under  the  trade  board  at  that  time.  And 
certainly  the  effects  of  those  wartime 
regulations  were  felt  by  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment in  the  wartime  election,  and  we  went 
out  of  office. 

So  then  hon.  Mr.  Drew  came  in  and  no 
change  was  made  because  he  did  not  have 
a  majority  in  the  House  at  that  time.  After 
the  1945  election,  provision  was  made  for 
licenced  premises  to  sell  liquor— cocktail  bars, 
lounges,  and  so  on. 

Now  that  is  the  situation  that  we  have 
up  to  the  present.  We  have  before  us  the 
31st  report  of  the  Ontario  liquor  control 
board  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1957. 
Now  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  might  have 
had  before  this,  laid  on  the  table,  the  liquor 
board's  report  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1958,  because  I  think,  I  say  to  the  hon.  acting 
leader  of  the  House,  the  law  says  very 
definitely  that  this  report  must  be  laid  on 
the  table  within  15  days  after  the  opening 
of  the  session.  I  think  this  is  now  the  17th 
day,  is  it  not? 

Well  the  order  paper  says  No.  17,  anyway. 

And  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
we  might  have  this  newer  report  so  we  will 
be  a  little  more  up-to-date. 

There  is  evidence  everywhere  that  there  is 
considerable  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
legislation  and  administration.  We  had  in 
the  buildings  here  a  large  group  from 
northern  Ontario,  representing  the  associ- 
ated chambers  of  commerce— some  40  in  all. 
The  resolutions  were  passed  at  the  September 
convention. 

The  most  controversial  of  the  resolutions 
in  the  brief  contained  the  suggestion  that 
the  government  appoint  a  committee  to 
review  the  entire  liquor  Act  and  its  admini- 
stration. It  pointed  out  that  the  Act  has  been 
in  operation  since  1928  without  substantial 
revision.  It  said  there  is  an  apparent 
general  desire  for  a  revision. 

The  province  of  Ontario  is  surrounded  by 
5  states  and  2  provinces  whose  liquor  laws 
are  more  up-to-date  and  progressive,  the 
resolution   read. 
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Now  there  has  also  been  criticism  of  the 
liquor  advertising  carried  on  in  the  province. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  hon.  friends  I  am 
sure  will  know  that  the  regulations  are 
honoured  much  more  in  the  breach  than 
they  are  in  the  observance. 

Any  regulations  and  law  which  predated 
television,  Mr.  Speaker,  should  have  a  second 
look  today.  We  should  have  a  second  look 
at  them,  in  view  of  the  changes  that  have 
occiirred  in  recent  years. 

We  all  know  that  television  programmes 
from  the  United  States  are  beamed  into 
Ontario,  particularly  advertising,  in  a  way 
that  would  not  be  permitted  under  the 
regulations  in  this  province,  but  they  are 
obviously  advertising  for  Ontario  audiences, 
because  telephone  numbers  are  given,  for 
points  on  University  avenue  and  in  Hamilton, 
where  all  you  have  to  do  is  phone  them  vip 
and  you  will  get  delivery  made  to  your 
house  at  once,  the  "empties"  picked  up 
without  charge,  and  so  on. 

Then  all  sorts  of  printed  matter  comes  in. 
Just  recently— I  will  not  go  into  this  at  this 
late  hour— but  I  have  about  7  pages  from 
one  issue  of  a  local  paper,  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
a  full-page  ad,  which  are  "getting  by" 
because,  at  the  bottom  of  the  last  page,  it 
says  "Printed  in  the   USA." 

We  know  that  all  kinds  of  periodicals 
come  in  that  are  actually  printed  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  or  sent  to  Quebec  for 
mailing.  So  really  our  regulations  as  pres- 
ently existing  cannot  be  maintained  or 
enforced.  This  government  might  as  well 
recognize  that,  and  therefore  see  what  can 
be  done  towards  forming  a  law  with  respect 
to  advertising  where  we  will  have  some 
regulation  over  this  sort  of  thing.  I 
thoroughly  believe  that  it  can  be  done. 

And  then  there  may  be  some  who  feel 
that  they  are  paying  too  great  a  price,  that 
the  "take"  of  the  board  is  unduly  high.  At 
the  meeting  of  the  committee  on  commissions 
the  other  day,  the  hon.  liquor  commissioner 
stated  that  their  mark-up  was  40  per  cent., 
but  certainly  in  that  particular  case— $2.00 
on  a  $4.60  bottle,  something  to  that  effect— 
the  mark-up  figures  according  to  my  arith- 
metic—and I  am  subject  to  the  check  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education— is  about  77 
per  cent. 

And  I  have  an  article  here  from  the 
Ottawa  Journal  which  I  had  intended  to 
read,  but  which  I  will  not  read  now,  which 
states  that  the  mark-up  on  a  $4.60  bottle 
of  rye  is  67.4  per  cent.,  and  the  mark-up  on 
a    bottle    of    imported    Scotch    is    95.2    per 


cent.  So  those  are  considerably  higher  than 
the  accepted  amount  of  40  per  cent,  which 
the  commissioner  gave  us  at  the  meeting 
the  other  day. 

And  in  this  report  which  I  mentioned— 
and  which  certainly  is  a  long  way  from 
being  up  to  date,  we  should  have  had  the 
other  one  before  us  before  this— he  said 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  received  from 
the  board  the  sum  of  $56.1  million. 

This  year,  according  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer's  preliminary  report,  public 
accovmts,  the  hon.  Treasurer  received  $66 
iTiillion,  and  the  board  retained  more  than 
$4  million  in  the  till-$4,003,000.  So  the 
profits  were  over  $70  million.  Some  of  this 
was  retained,  was  siphoned  off,  or  was  appro- 
priated by  the  board  and  used  for  investment 
purposes. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
In  effect,  does  the  hon.  member  think  we 
are  getting  too  much  money  from  liquor? 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  am  just  giving  the  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  just  asked  a 
question. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  suggest  that  this  govern- 
ment is  actually  embarrassed  by  the  amount 
of  profits  that  were  being  turned  in,  and 
therefore  they  have  this  new  scheme  of 
siphoning  off  $4  million  a  year  and  using 
it  for  investment  purposes  in  a  building 
programme  which  duplicates  the  work  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

I  see  here  today  where  they  are  starting  a 
new  building  up  in  CoUingwood— that  must 
be  up  in  your  country,  Mr.  Speaker— costing 
$100,000.  Now  that  must  be  quite  a  store 
for  the  town  of  CoUingwood.  I  suppose  if 
it  ever  goes  dry  it  could  be  used  for  a 
skating  rink  or  something  like  that,  or  a 
community  centre. 

But  anyway,  this  is  a  matter  for  con- 
sideration. In  addition  to  that  payment  paid 
by  the  board,  the  federal  government  receives 
$44  million  in  customs  and  excise  duties, 
$7.5  million  in  sales  tax  on  spirits,  $45  million 
on  malt  duties,  and  taxes  on  domestic  beers 
and  wines  aggregating  over  $97  million. 
Therefore,  the  grand  total  of  revenue  pay- 
ments received  by  the  respective  federal- 
provincial-municipal  governments  was  $154 
million. 

Now  that  is  a  very  considerable  sum  of 
money  for  those  who  use  alcoholic  beverages 
in  this  province  to  pay.  This  year,  with  the 
profits  being  $70  million  as  opposed  to  $56 
million,   there  will  be  another   10  per  cent. 
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or  15  per  cent,  added  to  that,  I  presume. 
So  that  is  a  matter  for  consideration. 

Taking  all  these  various  subjects,  with  the 
others  that  were  discussed  for  2  days  before 
the  committee  on  commissions— permits  and 
other  fields— permits  really  do  not  in  any  way 
control,  they  have  lost  any  value  that  they 
ever  had.  Any  value  that  permits  have  today 
is  simply  as  a  revenue  to  the  province. 

So,  personally  and  speaking  for  myself,  I 
endorse  the  request  of  the  chambers  of  com- 
merce from  northern  Ontario  that  the  liquor 
legislation  of  this  province,  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  liquor  laws,  might  well  be  com- 
pletely reviewed  by  some  inquiry  that  should 
be  set  up  for  this  purpose. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  intended  going 
into  this  matter  at  considerably  greater 
length,  but  I  may  have  another  opportunity 
before  the  House  finishes  its  deliberations. 
May  I  say  the  views  I  have  expressed  are 
my  own  views  solely,  and  do  not  in  any 
way  involve  my  hon.  leader,  nor  my  party. 
He  or  any  other  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
or  associated  with  me,  might  take  excep- 
tion and  dissociate  themselves  from  these 
views  without  hurting  me,  I  assure  hon. 
members,  or  hurting  my  feelings  in  the 
slightest. 

I  regret  the  circumstances  which  inter- 
rupted the  proceedings  of  the  afternoon. 
It  was  new   in  my  experience  here  in  this 


Legislature  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  I  thank 
the  hon.  members  for  coming  back  and  lis- 
tening so  patiently  to  my  remarks,  and  I 
tliank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  this  opportimity 
of  addressing  you. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjovurnment 
of  the  House,  I  may  say  that  it  is  intended 
to  continue  tomorrow  with  the  Throne  debate, 
and  also  to  have  a  night  session  tomorrow 
night.  I  would  like  to  inform  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  as  well  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  bring  down  the  budget  on 
Wednesday  next. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
are  very  sorry  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  was  interrupted.  There  was  a  fire 
in  the  locker  in  the  basement,  but  it  was  soon 
under  control.  We  are  very  sorry  he  was 
interrupted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.50  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  House  this 
afternoon  a  group  of  students  from  West- 
wood  Junior  High  School  in  East  York,  and 
we  extend  to  them  a  very  hearty  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree,  from  the  standing 
committee  on  private  bills,  presented  the  com- 
mittee's second  report  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  incorporate  the  University  of 
Waterloo. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  Waterloo  Lutheran 
University. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Michipicoten. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Bowmanville. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Royal  Military  Col- 
lege of  Canada. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Guelph. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Stamford. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees  less  the  penalties,  and  the  actual  cost  of 
printing,  be  remitted  on  the  following:  An 
Act  to  incorporate  the  University  of  Water- 
loo, and  An  Act  to  incorporate  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Judicature  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

1.  The  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
research  foundation  for  the  calendar  year 
1957. 

2.  Report  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1958. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  rise  on  a  point  of  personal  privilege  regard- 
ing an  article  in  this  morning's  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  under  the  heading:  Legis- 
lature AT  A  Glance.  This  is  the  first 
paragraph: 

Education  Minister  Mr.  Dunlop  scoflFed 
at  demands  for  increased  aid  to  student 
teachers. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  gives  just  the 
reverse  impression,  I  never  have  scoffed  at 
increased  aid  for  students  of  any  kind. 

Yesterday  I  did  venture  to  point  out  what 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  few  deficiencies  and 
delinquencies,  and  perhaps  undesirable  fea- 
tures, in  a  plan  proposed  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer).  But 
in  no  case  would  I  reject  what  seemed  to 
me  to  be  a  reasonable  plan  for  assisting 
students  in  any  institutions  of  learning. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  there 
is  a  question  I  would  like  to  address  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts).  At 
the  conclusion  of  his  statement  last  Thursday, 
in  presenting  the  report  of  the  investigators 
into  the  distribution  of  stock  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas,  he  indicated  that  if 
there  were  any  tag  ends,  so  to  speak,  on 
which  we  wanted  information,  we  should  put 
the  questions  before  the  orders  of  the  day. 
My  question  is  this: 

When  Mr.  John  McGraw  of  Continental 
Investments  refused  to  come  voluntarily 
before  the  commission  investigating  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  stock  distribution,  but 
did   indicate    that    Ontario    authorities    could 
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take  any  steps  they  desired  through  the 
British  Columbia  securities  c»mmissionj  was 
any  effort  made  at  least  to  submit  written 
questions  to  Mr.  McGraw  through  the  British 
Columbia  securities  commission  regarding 
non-stock  shares  bought  and  sold  through  the 
nominee  account  known  as  Convesto?  If  not, 
why  not? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  the  preface 
that  the  hon.  member  made,  of  course  my 
comments  were  before  the  procedure  was 
established  later,  that  this  matter  would  be 
placed  on  the  order  paper  and  called  in  due 
course. 

However,  I  would  say  that  I  received  the 
question  from  the  hon.  member  early  this 
afternoon.  I  found  it  when  I  went  to  my 
office  after  a  cabinet  meeting,  and  it  will  be 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  give  the  fullest  informa- 
tion on  the  point.  I  shall  consult  the  records 
and  also  go  into  the  matter  with  the  investi- 
gators as  soon  as  it  is  possible.  I  will  give 
the  House  the  full  and  complete  report  in 
connection  with  the  matter. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  accept  the 
question  as  a  notice,  and  shall  proceed  as 
indicated. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  hon.  Attorney-General. 

In  view  of  the  recent  statements  recorded 
in  a  Toronto  daily  newspaper  attributed  to 
police  chief  Mackey  that  gamblers  are  oper- 
ating from  3  to  12  gaming  houses,  in  Metro, 
which  are  disguised  as  bona  fide  chartered 
clubs,  does  the  hon.  Attorney-General  intend 
to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Phillips)  to  recall  the  suspected  charters  and 
ask  the  charter  holders  to  give  an  explanation 
as  to  why  the  charters  should  not  be 
cancelled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  receipt 
of  the  intention  to  ask  this  question,  I 
indicated  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion or  to  Dr.  Upper,  his  secretary,  that  I 
was  in  the  midst  of  getting  the  very  informa- 
tion that  I  need  in  order  to  answer  the 
question  intelligently.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
do  that  very  shortly. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  I  took  part  in 
the  forum  last  night  with  Chief  Mackey  and 
v^ath  Mr.  Katz,  of  the  Financial  Post,  who 
had  written  a  very  unfriendly  article  on  the 
police  to  the  public— as  far  as  the  police  were 
concerned— and  Crown  counsel  and  a  defence 
counsel.    I  think  when  the  chief  was  making 


his  statement  he  was  referring  in  general  to 
the  problems  of  enforcement  rather  than  to 
anything  specific. 

However,  I  will  find  out  what  I  can  and 
report  later. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  (Ottawa  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say  a  word, 
having  been  Provincial  Secretary  for  8  years— 
for  4  years  following  1955,  as  well  as  from 
1943  to  1947? 

The  policy  of  The  Provincial  Secretary's 
Department  is  that  no  charter  be  issued  to  a 
social  club  without  first  being  submitted  to  the 
chief  of  police  of  the  municipality,  and  to  the 
Ontario  provincial  police.  If  any  organization, 
whose  charter  we  have  approved,  has  a 
charge  brought  against  its  members  for  break- 
ing the  law  in  any  way,  and  if  those  charged 
are  brought  before  the  magistrate  and  are 
found  guilty,  the  charter  is  immediately 
cancelled. 

But  we  have  refused  in  a  few  cases  to 
cancel  charters  when  those  concerned  were 
not  proven  guilty.  Would  the  hon.  member 
expect  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  to  be 
superior  to  the  magistrate  or  to  a  county 
judge— in  other  words,  to  say  that  these  people 
were  criminals  when  the  court  could  not 
prove  they  were  guilty? 

Now  there  is  another  point  to  this— the 
provincial  government  does  not  issue  all  the 
charters.  I  cancelled  a  charter  in  my  own 
riding  in  Ottawa.  But  that  club  subsequently 
got  a  charter  from  the  federal  government, 
and  can  go  ahead  and  carry  on.  So  let  Mr. 
Mackey  say  when  he  has  contacted  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  regarding  charters. 
Of  course,  he  has  been  chief  of  police  for 
only  a  short  time.  Yet  he  is  complaining 
about  charges  that  were  issued,  or  charters 
that  were  not  cancelled. 

On  any  correspondence  or  other  business 
we  have  had,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  The 
Provincial  Secretary's  Department  is  an  open 
book.  Any  hon.  member  can  go  in  at  any 
time  and  inquire  about  anything  and  he  will 
find  that  it  is  carried  on  as  I  have  stated. 

We  have  a  Deputy  Minister  there  who  is 
the  most  sincere  man  one  could  meet  in 
Ontario,  and  he  is  not  issuing  charters  to 
gambling  clubs,  and  he  is  very  anxious  at 
all  times  to  cancel  and  hold  hearings  himself 
with  tliose  concerned,  including  the  Toronto 
chief  of  police  or  whoever  his  representative 
may  be.  So  there  is  no  reason  for  this  state- 
ment being  made  whatever,  accusing  The 
Provincial  Secretary's  Department,  and  I 
know  there  will  not  be  in  the  future. 
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If  the  police  are  not  smart  enough  to 
catch  them,  do  they  expect  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  to  go  out  and  catch  them?  It  is 
their  duty  to  prosecute. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that,  as  far  as  I  personally  am  concerned,  in 
anything  that  I  said  here,  I  was  not  accusing 
the  hon.  Provincial  Seretary  (Mr.  Phillips) 
of  dereliction  at  all.  As  I  understood  the 
statement  of  the  chief,  it  was  simply  in  the 
fact  that  many  bona  fide  clubs  are  incorpor- 
ated and,  subsequent  to  the  time  of  incor- 
poration, the  shares  or  the  control  of  the  club 
in  some  devious  way  gets  into  the  hands  of 
gamblers. 

Now  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Secretary  as  such,  but  it  is  conceivable 
that  if  this  is  happening  in  certain  instances, 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  sub- 
sequently   cancel   tliose    charters. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Absolutely.  May  I  say  that 
the  names  attached  to  any  application  for  a 
charter  are  forwarded  to  the  police  depart- 
ment, so  they  can  tell  us  whether  the  appli- 
cants are  ex-criminals  or  not.  If  there  is  suspi- 
cion, no  charter  will  be  issued. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  the  hon.  member 
is  perfectly  right  there.  My  understanding 
is  that,  after  the  charter  is  issued,  and  you 
might  have  bona  fide  applicants- 
Mr.  Dunbar:  It  is  up  to  the  police  to  look 
after  tliat,  but  I  am  proud  of  the  work  that  has 
been  carried  on  by  The  Provincial  Secretary's 
Department  over  the  years  I  have  known. 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  feels  the  same  way.  When  he  was 
Provincial  Secretary  he  was  not  issuing 
charters  to  gamblers. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  were  never  any  troubles 
in  those  days. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Sure,  same  thing- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  going  to  speak  to 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  on  our  new 
citizenship  office.  But  before  I  do  so,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  and  thank  the 
personnel  of  The  Department  of  Health  with 
whom  I  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of 
working  from  August,  1950  until  December, 
1958. 

Following  this,  another— and  the  only  other 
—medical  doctor  within  this  House,  took  over 


The  Department  of  Health.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  new  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  that  I  wish  him  nothing  else  but 
good  wishes  for  his  work.  I  know  he  will 
make  a  success  of  it. 

But  I  also  know  that  he  will  meet  up 
with  great  difficulties,  and  he  is  fortunate 
in  having  an  excellent  staff  in  The  Department 
of  Health.  They  may  not  always  think 
along  the  same  lines  as  he  does— as  a  matter 
of  fact  very  often  they  thought  contrary  to 
what  I  did.  But  in  the  end  we  made  com- 
promises, and  came  to  a  harmonious  solution 
of  whatever  problem  we  were  taking  up. 
So,  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  I  offer 
my  very  best  wishes.  I  know  he  will  make  a 
great   success. 

I  thought  at  that  time  that  the  personnel 
of  The  Department  of  Health  were  really 
the  only  personnel  in  the  whole  government. 
But  when  I  entered  the  Provincial  Secretary's 
office  I  found  that  our  officials  there  were 
equal  to  those  in  The  Department  of  Health. 
I  want  the  hon.  members  to  know  this,  tliat 
the  officials  that  belong  to  our  civil  service 
are  the  most  loyal  people  of  any  group  of 
people  that  we  have  in  this  great  province  of 
Ontario. 

There  is  no  one  better  than  11  out  of  12, 
at  least,  of  those  who  are  on  our  civil  service 
roll  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Therefore 
I  do  want  to  congratulate  the  commission 
which  has  done  a  great  job  over  the  last 
few  years  in  hiring  the  right  people,  because 
I  realize  it  is  very  difficult  today. 

Now,  I   would  like   to  proceed  with   my 

address  on    citizenship    which    is,    in    my 

opinion  at  this  time,  a  very,  very  timely 
subject. 

This  is  especially  so  because,  over  the  last 
few  years,  we  have  had  come  into  this 
province  about  one  million  people  from  out- 
side of  Canada. 

A  prime  interest  to  all  Canadians,  as 
citizens  of  a  great  nation,  are  those  duties 
and  obligations  that  hon.  members  and  I 
are  charged  with  in  maintaining  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  Canadian  citizen.  We 
in  Canada  have  all  taken  just  pride  in  our 
country,  which  we  regard  as  a  land  where 
all  races,  religions  and  nationalities  form  an 
ever-changing  human  mosaic,  and  we  are 
working  co-operatively  to  maintain  and 
improve  our  way  of  life. 

At  one  time,  citizenship  was  regarded  as 
the  obedience  of  each  individual  to  duly 
constituted  authority,  but  that  view  is  no 
longer  adequate.  In  my  opinion,  perhaps  a 
better  understanding  of  citizenship  is  possible 
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if  we  regard  it  as  a  process  in  which  con- 
flicting interests  must  be  recognized  and 
reconciled,  and  where  the  final  decision  will 
take  into  account  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number  in  the  long  run. 

To  my  mind,  this  simple  definition  is  the 
very  essence  of  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  one  which  provides  the  basis 
of  good  citizenship.  It  is  a  good  statement 
to  remember  when  we  have  any  doubts  as 
to  the  best  course  to  follow  in  a  specific 
situation. 

The  Canadian  Citizenship  Act  came  into 
force  in  January,  1947.  The  underlying 
purpose  of  the  Act  was  described  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  that  time  when  he 
introduced  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  was  first  intended  to  achieve  a  clear  and 
simple  definition  of  Canadian  citizenship, 
which  would  remove  the  complexities  of  the 
then  existing  legislation;  and  second,  to  pro- 
vide a  community  of  status  for  all  our  people 
which  would  bind  them  together  as 
Canadians. 

Before  1947,  Canadian  citizenship  was  not 
recognized  officially.  Internationally,  Cana- 
dians were  regarded  as  British  subjects 
domiciled  in  Canada.  The  development  of 
Canada's  status  as  an  independent  nation 
within  the  Commonwealth  made  it  clearly 
advisable  to  establish  abroad  a  more  accurate 
concept  of  Canadian  citizenship. 

At  the  same  time,  at  home,  there  was  a 
growing  sense  of  pride  in  the  achievements 
of  Canada,  particularly  during  and  immedi- 
ately after  World  War  II  which  led  to  increas- 
ing agitation  for  a  distinctive  Canadian 
identity  and  for  a  distinctive  Canadian 
citizenship. 

It  was  felt  that  the  time  had  come  when 
Canada,  having  matured  into  full  nationhood, 
should  give  her  people  an  unequivocal  right 
to   call  themselves  Canadian  citizens. 

Before  The  Canadian  Citizenship  Act  came 
into  effect,  at  least  3  different  pieces  of 
legislation  had  to  be  consulted  to  determine 
how  -a  person  could  become  a  Canadian 
"national."  These  included  The  Naturaliza- 
tion Act,  The  Immigration  Act,  and  The 
Canadian  Nationals  Act. 

The  1921  legislation,  which  had  been 
intended  to  distinguish  Canadians  from  other 
British  subjects,  served  merely  to  complicate 
the  issue  by  defining  a  Canadian  national  as 
a  British  subject  who  is  a  Canadian  citizen, 
within  the  meaning  of  The  Immigration 
Act.  With  the  passage  of  The  Canadian 
Citizenship  Act  we  now  have  only  one  law 


governing  all  the  aspects  of  national  status 
in  Canada. 

Under  the  provisions  of  The  Canadian 
Citizenship  Act,  all  persons  born  in  Canada 
automatically  become  natural-born  Canadian 
citizens.  Immigrants  may  become  naturalized 
citizens  after  5  years'  residence  in  Canada 
if  they  meet  certain  necessary  requirements. 
The  Act  provides  for  continuation  of  the 
common  status  of  British  subjects  that  has 
always  prevailed  throughout  much  of  the 
Commonwealth,  although  for  Canadian  pur- 
poses the  basic  national  status  is  that  of  the 
Canadian  citizen. 

Among  other  aspects  of  citizenship  which 
were  newly  defined  was  the  status  of  married 
women.  Before  1947  a  married  woman  auto- 
matically acquired  the  nationality  of  her 
husband,  losing  her  Canadian  nationality  at 
the  time  of  her  marriage.  Under  The  Cana- 
dian Citizenship  Act,  however,  a  woman 
retains  her  Canadian  citizenship  on  marriage 
unless  she  takes  active  steps  to  change  it. 
An  alien  woman  who  marries  a  Canadian 
citizen  may  become  a  naturalized  citizen 
after  one  year  of  residence  in  Canada,  pro- 
vided she  meets  the  other  requirements  under 
the    Act. 

The  underlying  purpose  of  this  Act  was 
to  promote  unity  among  Canadians.  It  was 
felt  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
Canadians,  whether  native-born  or  naturalized, 
should  have  a  consciousness  of  a  common 
purpose  and  common  interests  as  Canadians, 
and  that  sectional  differences  and  sectional 
interests  must  be  overcome  if  this  unity 
was  to  be  accomphshed. 

The  only  way  this  can  be  done  is  by 
encouraging  the  growth  of  a  feeling  of 
"Canadianish."  No  matter  where  we  came 
from,  or  what  our  origins  were,  there  is  one 
important  thing  we  have  in  common:  the 
fact  that  we  are  all  Canadians. 

We  should  never  forget  that  the  status 
which  we  achieve  as  a  nation  will  depend 
solely  on  the  calibre  of  citizenship  shown 
by  each  individual  Canadian,  as  he  helps  to 
choose  the  people  who  will  lead  us,  as  he 
fulfils  his  obligations  within  his  family  and 
his  neighbourhood,  as  he  treats  his  friends 
and  associates,  and  as  he  wrestles  constantly 
with  fife's  day-by-day  problems. 

The  individual's  citizenship  will  show 
through  his  own  self-respect,  and  the  respect 
that  he  has  for  other  people;  it  will  show 
through  the  spiritual  values  that  guide  his 
life;  it  will  show  through  his  self-restraint; 
and  it  will  show  through  his  pride  in  his 
work,  and  the  satisfaction  that  he  derives 
from  doing  it  well. 
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The  quality  of  his  citizenship  will  also 
show  in  his  behaviour  as  a  neighbour;  it  will 
show  in  his  friendly  and  co-operative  relation- 
ships to  his  fellow  citizens;  it  will  show  in  his 
interest  in  the  world  around  him,  and  in  his 
effort  to  understand  the  changes  and  new 
developments  that  surround  him.  His  citizen- 
ship will  be  evident  from  his  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  the  many  problems  that  face  his 
representatives  at  all  levels  of  government, 
and  in  his  understanding  of  what  is  being 
done  to  solve  these  problems.  It  will  even 
show  in  his  approach  to  the  care  of  his  own 
person,  and  in  his  knowledge  and  observation 
of  the  rules  of  health  as  they  apply  to  himself 
and  others. 

As  a  people,  we  show  many  of  the  older 
pioneer  qualities  which  marked  our  earlier 
history,  but,  to  fulfil  the  destiny  to  which  our 
own  efforts  have  now  called  us,  we  must 
add  qualities  of  citizenship  that  become  a 
mature  nation. 

As  a  nation,  we  must  cultivate  patience 
and  tolerance  towards  other  nations,  we 
must  show  restraint  and  understanding  in 
dealing  with  those  with  whom  we  disagree. 
We  must  arm  ourselves  with  the  facts  relat- 
ing to  every  question  upon  which  we  as  a 
people  are  called  upon  to  decide,  and,  above 
all,  we  must  judge  every  issue  presented  to 
us  with  complete  mental  honesty  and  humil- 
ity. These  are  not  qualities  easy  of  attain- 
ment, and  the  cultivation  of  these  qualities 
will  require  our  utmost  in  discipline  and 
resolution. 

It  is  a  known  tendency  of  the  patriotic 
citizen  to  speak  of  his  country  as  great,  but 
far  too  often  this  greatness  is  judged  by  the 
strength  of  armies,  or  by  the  wealth  or  learn- 
ing of  small  minorities.  No  country  can  be 
really  great  unless  all  or  most  of  the  people 
who  live  there  aspire  to  be  the  best 
individuals  possible.  A  nation  is  great  if  the 
people  in  it  are  great,  and  a  nation  is  what 
the  people  make  it. 

I  could  add  here  a  little  saying  that  "God 
wants  men  to  be  great  enough  to  be  small 
enough  to  be  used."  Therefore,  he  who 
wishes  to  live  in  a  great  country  should  do 
his  share  to  make  it  great  by  leading  a  good 
life  which,  in  the  end,  is  a  life  of  service. 

Citizenship  requires  of  us  the  conscientious 
discharge,  not  only  of  the  duties  of  high 
position,  but  of  duties  of  every  land.  This 
applies  equally  to  the  Prime  Minister,  to  the 
judge  and  to  the  humblest  citizen.  It  applies 
to  us  all  as  voters,  as  jurors,  and  even  as 
taxpayers. 

Part  of  this  duty  is  the  duty  to  know— to 
know  about  the  development  of  our  country. 


to  know  and  understand  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  people  whose  roots  go  back  to  many 
lands,  and  to  know  that  the  future  of  Canada 
depends  on  all  of  us  working  effectively 
together. 

It  is  part  of  our  fimction,  as  citizens,  to 
understand  the  public  services  provided  by 
governments,  and  how  the  money  is  raised 
to  buy  these  services.  It  is  part  of  our  job 
as  citizens  to  respect  and  maintain  the  laws 
of  our  land;  and  if  Canada  is  to  fulfil  her 
role  among  the  nations  of  the  world,  it  is 
part  of  our  function  as  citizens  to  be  aware 
of  world  affairs,  and  to  take  an  intelligent 
interest  in  our  country's  participation  in  world 
organizations. 

These  form  only  a  fragment  of  the  obli- 
gations that  each  of  us  must  assume  and  fulfil 
if  we  are  to  be  truly  great  citizens  of  a 
great  land.  They  apply  equally  to  those  of 
us  who  were  born  here,  and  to  those  who 
have  made  this  land  theirs  by  choice. 

The  question  is  often  heard:  "What  do  I 
gain  by  becoming  a  Canadian  citizen?" 

First,  from  a  practical  standpoint,  the  first 
thing  that  the  person  gains  is  a  certificate  of 
Canadian  citizenship  after  he  has  taken  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  borrowed  this 
from  Judge  McCoy  of  the  Bloor  street  citizen- 
ship office,  and  it  reads  as  follows,  and  this 
is  the  oath  that  each  and  every  one  of  them 
takes  one  by  one. 

I  swear  I  will  be  faithful  and  bear  true 
allegiance  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth 
II,  her  heirs  and  successors  according  to 
law,  and  that  I  will  faithfully  observe  the 
laws  of  Canada,  and  fulfil  my  duties  as  a 
Canadian  citizen,  so  help  me  God. 

Then  the  new  citizen  is  given  two  certificates. 

One  he  can  frame  if  he  so  wishes  and  hang 
on  the  wall.  The  other  is  to  carry  in  his 
wallet.   On  both  of  these  it  says  this: 

This  is  to  certify  John  Doe  is  a  Cana- 
dian citizen  under  the  provisions  of  The 
Canadian  Citizenship  Act,  and  as  such  is 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 
and  is  subject  to  all  the  responsibilities, 
obligations  and  duties  of  a  Canadian 
citizen. 

And  once  he  has  received  this,  it  serves 
as  his  card  so  that  he  can  enter  the  United 
States  or  any  other  cojuntry  in  the  world 
providing  that  he  abides  by  certain  other 
regulations.  But  he  has  no  trouble  in  going 
from  country  to  country  and  probably  a 
good  definition  for  freedom  is  the  right  to 
go  away. 
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Secopd,  perhaps  the  greatest  gain  is  the 
psychological  one.  It  is  a  new  sense  of 
belonging,  a  feeling  that  you  are  a  part  of 
the  society  in  which  you  move,  work  and 
live,  and  it  is  impossible  to  put  this  down 
in  written  form. 

The  truth  of  this  assertion  is  borne  out  by 
the  experience  of  the  displaced  person  who 
suddenly  found  himself  stateless  after  World 
War  II.  There  is  no  feeling  quite  so  desolate 
as  that  of  a  man  without  a  country.  As  one 
such  person  aptly  put  it,  "For  most  purposes 
I  was  dead." 

For  such  a  person,  the  inward  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  acquiring  citizenship  is 
indeed  profound.  This  perhaps  is  the  greatest 
value  of  citizenship. 

Although  persons  who  are  not  stateless  may 
have  experienced  this  feeling,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  for  most  people  who  have 
migrated,  the  achievement  of  a  new  citizen- 
ship in  a  new  land  is  a  deep  emotional 
experience  and  a  source  of  satisfaction.  For 
many  this  would  be  advantage  enough;  it 
would  justify  all  the  effort  necessary  to 
acquire  citizenship. 

Of  course,  there  are  also  practical  advan- 
tages for  those  who  acquire  Canadian  citizen- 
ship. Among  these  is  the  acquisition  of  a 
Canadian  passport  which  makes  it  possible 
to  travel  abroad  under  the  full  protection 
of  the  government  of  Canada.  The  respect 
in  which  Canada  is  held  among  other  nations 
makes  this  passport  a  prized  possession,  a 
badge  of  honour  and  a  means  of  security 
throughout  rhost  of  the  world. 

Another  practical  advantage  is  the  right 
to  participate  in  and  mould  the  political  life 
of  this  country, 

I  have  always  found  it  inspiring  to  think 
of  the  courage  and  the  vision  of  the  states- 
men who  made  the  bold  and  fateful  decision 
to  establish  a  Canadian  nation  and  who 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  directing  the 
affairs  of  half  the  North  American  continent, 
although  at  that  time  they  controlled  officially 
only  one-tenth  of  that  immense  territory. 

I  think  that  the  vision  and  courage  of  the 
fathers  of  Confederation  means  much  to 
native  Canadians,  and  indeed  to  those  who 
have  come  as  adults  to  share  the  tasks  and 
rewards    of   building    Canada. 

Much  has  happened  in  the  92  years  since 
1867.  Today  Canada  is  not  only  in  visible, 
political  control  of  all  her  vast  territory,  but 
she  is  growing  in  material  wealth  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  For  this  we  owe  a 
great  debt  to  those  who  came  from  other 
shores,    a    debt    not    only    for    the    physical 


help  that  they  gave  in  developing  and  builds 
ing    this    nation,    but    a    spiritual   and    mora 
debt    for    their    cultural    contribution    whicl 
has  enriched  Canadian  life. 

Tlie  one  thing  I  want  to  stress  is  that  we 
should  preserve  our  unique  Canadian  political 
and  cultural  characteristics.  We  have  one 
of  the  best  neighbours  that  any  nation  ever 
had.  The  Americans  are  a  great,  hospitable 
people,  with  money,  with  power,  with  influ- 
ence, and  they  are  bound  to  influence  this 
nation  culturally,  socially  and  economically, 
even  beyond  our  wishes,  unless  we  make  a 
strong  conscious  eflFort  to  retain  our  own 
characteristics.  In  my  view  it  will  be  better 
for  both  nations  if  we  are  able  to  resist  their 
influence. 

Many  of  our  habits  and  institutions  will 
naturally  resemble  those  of  other  people  in 
other  lands,  for,  by  our  very  admission  of 
people  from  many  nations,  we  are  importing 
ideas  and  skills  that  are  different,  yet  useful 
and  constructive. 

Since  World  War  II  we  have  welcomed, 
in  this  province  alone,  about  a  million  people 
who  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy, 
Germany,  from  Denmark  and  Greece,  from 
Austria,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Belgium, 
the  British  Commonwealth,  Bulgaria,  China, 
Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  France,  Hungary, 
Japan,  Lebanon,  the  Netherlands,  Norway^ 
Poland,  Roumania,  Sweden,  Switzerland, 
Ukraine,  Russia,  the  United  States,  Yugoslavia, 
and  other  areas  such  as  Sicily,  Turkey,  and 
from  other  countries. 

Working  harmoniously  with  the  sons, 
grandsons,  and  great  grandsons  of  earlier 
settlers  from  many  lands,  they  are  engaged 
in  the  great  adventure  of  building  the  ever- 
changing  Canadian  mosaic  with  cultural  units 
that  have  their  origins  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  our  shores.  Moulded  and  reshaped 
by  Canadian  reality,  they  become  part  of 
the  Canadian  way  of  doing  things,  a  part  of 
the    Canadian   pattern. 

We  must  be  true  to  these  traditions  which 
we  are  constantly  modifying  and  augmenting 
because  they,  in  large  measure,  make  us  what 
we  are.  This  fidelity  on  our  part  cannot 
come  from  any  regulations  or  directives.  It 
can  come  only  from  our  wish  to  be  ourselves. 
As  a  nation  we  might  profitably  remember 
the  6  words  spoken  by  Shakespeare's  Polo- 
nius:    "To  thine   own  self  be  true." 

The  Canadians  by  choice  who  have  lived 
among  us  for  a  number  of  years  come  to 
accept  as  theirs  the  Canadian  concept  of  the 
democratic  way.    This  can  be  good  or  bad/ 
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both  for  the  native-born  and  for  the  Cana- 
dians by  choice,  depending  on  whether  or 
not  there  is  active  understanding  and  volun- 
tary  participation. 

The  apathy  of  those  who  passively  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  democracy  is  the  mortal 
enemy  of  our  social  order.  A  democratic 
society  cannot  survive  indifference,  nor  the 
lack  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  each  one 
of  us  for  guarding,  maintaining  and  improv- 
ing it.  It  was  not  developed  by  and.  for 
slaves,  nor  did  it  grow  out  of  indifference. 
It  was  the  product  of  free  and  responsible 
men,  developed  for  men  who  wish  to  remain 
free  and  who  accept  the  responsibility  of 
their   freedom. 

All  of  us,  Canadians  by  choice  and  native 
Canadians  alike,  must  accept  these  respon- 
sibilities if  we  are  to  preserve  our  social  and 
political  heritage  for  this  and  future  genera- 
tions. Our  individual  contributions  may  be 
small  and  humble,  or  profound  and  far- 
reaching,  but  they  are  all  indispensable  to 
Canada's   well-being. 

We  want  our  new  citizens  especially  to 
realize  that  their  participation  in  every  phase 
of  Canadian  life  is  welcome  and  necessary. 
By  accepting  Canadian  citizenship,  they  have 
assumed  responsibility  for  our  collective  wel- 
fare. As  they  fulfil  this  responsibility  there 
will  slowly  but  surely  grow  in  their  hearts 
that  sense  of  belonging  which  characterizes 
a  brotherhood  of  men  linked  to  one  another 
by  conscientious  and  active  exercise  of  their 
freedom.  And  they  will  accept  the  respon- 
sibilities of  their  freedom. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  covers  the  main 
part  of  my  address,  but  I  would  like  to  deal 
briefly  with  two  other  matters,  so  part  2  of 
my  address  refers  to  our  first  Canadians,  the 
Indians. 

I  know  all  hon.  members  of  the  House  will 
agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  since  1943 
we  have  had  the  best  government  in  Ontario 
as  compared  with  any  other  of  our  Canadian 
provinces.  This  has  been  especially  true 
under  the  leadership  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  during  the  past  10 
years. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  Minister  would  not 
say  that  if  hon.  Mr.  Drew  were  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  did  say  it,  I  said  since 
1943  and  especially  since  our  present  hon. 
Prime  Minister  took  over  about  10  years  ago. 

Why  should  I  not  say  it  about  the  hon. 
Mr.  Drew? 

Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Frost. 


Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  did  not  expect  to  get 
into  any  controversy  over  it. 

Our  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  been  able  to 
solve  a  multitude  of  almost  insurmountable 
difficulties,  and  I  may  say  that  one  of  our 
main  problems  has  been  the  plight  of  the 
Indian.  I  know  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
(Mr.  Nixon)  will  certainly  endorse  what  I 
have  just  said. 

This  plight  was  brought  about  by  a  number 
of  factors  that  followed  World  War  II.  Now 
I  am  not  going  into  that,  but  we  all  know 
we  have  had  a  complete  change  in  our  way 
of  life,  we  have  had  the  synthetic  production 
of  furs,  whereby  they  can  make  from  nylon 
and  rayon  and  other  substances  a  fur  so 
much  like  real  furs  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  tell  the  difference.  These  synthetics  are 
sold  at  a  much  reduced  price,  so  I  do  not 
want  any  of  the  hon.  members  here  to  feel 
badly  because  he  bought  his  wife  a  mink  coat 
last  year,  because  that  shows  his  love,  and  the 
more  money  an  hon.  member  spends  is  com- 
parable to  whatever  he  receives  from  her 
later. 

Well,  hon.  members  can  take  that  as  they 
like. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  that  an  expectation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  expectation  is  not 
a  bad  thing,  but  I  want  to  tell— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Can  the  women  tell  the 
difference  between  these  furs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  would  say  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  wife  could,  and  I 
would  certainly  say  that  my  wife  could.  How- 
ever, those  are  the  things  that  make  life 
interesting. 

Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Frost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Now,  we  have  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that,  up  until  a  short  time  ago, 
although  the  Indians  were  great  hunters, 
many  of  them  did  not  know  as  much  as  they 
should  have  known  about  the  processing  of 
hides.  That  is  one  place  where  the  wildhfe 
division  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  have  stepped  in,  and  they  are  teach- 
ing the  Indians  to  process  the  hides  so  that 
they  will  be  equal  to  any  hides  that  the 
white  man  may  produce. 

Then  one  other  great  thing  is  the  opening 
up  of  the  north  country  and  that  is  a  must. 
At  the  same  time,  in  doing  so,  we  are  not 
doing  the  native  Indians  a  great  favour  unless 
we  do  what  this  government  intends  to  do: 
to  make  use  of  the  Indians  in  other  spheres 
of  life— in  teaching  them  to  be  steel  workers— 
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and  as  I  will  tell  hon.  members  in  a  minute- 
in  fact,  in  all  trades,  and  to  educate  them  so 
that  they  will  be  comparable  to  us  white 
people. 

I  lived  with  the  Indians— not  in  the  same 
house— but,  anyway,  I  lived  with  them  for 
16  months,  and  I  found  out  that  they  had  a 
lot  of  superstitions,  and  that  was  away  back 
in  the  late  1920's.  But  they  were  good  people. 
A  great  number  of  them  were  clever  and  a 
number  of  them  had  what  we  call  a  high  IQ. 

The  only  thing  I  did  not  like  about  them 
can  be  illustrated  by  my  experience  with  a 
guide.  He  was  showing  me  the  way  back  to 
camp,  a  distance  of  10  or  25  miles.  Every 
5  miles  there  was  a  place  to  stop  and  rest 
and  eat,  and  I  would  ask:  "How  far  to  the 
next  camp?"  He  would  say:  "Oh,  about  3 
acres."  So  I  would  walk  on  until  I  was  tired, 
and  say:  "How  far  now?"  He  would  say: 
"Oh,  about  5  acres." 

So,  I  assume  that  Indians  talk  more  Hke 
poUticians  than  any  other  class  of  people  I 
ever  knew.  But  outside  of  that,  may  I  say 
to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that  we 
have  a  great  people  in  these  Indian  folks. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  highest  building 
in  New  York  City  would  never  have  been 
finished  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  work  of 
the  Indian. 

These  were  the  same  Iroquois  which  lived 
south  of  Lake  Ontario.  In  fact  the  Iroquois 
were  originally  from  New  York  state  and 
the  Mohawks  particularly  came  up  by  way 
of  Lachine  river  in  Quebec.  A  number  of 
them  came  over  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant's  riding  and  settied  there,  and  now 
we  have  a  great  number  of  them. 

But  these  men  had  no  fear  of  height,  and 
they  did  an  excellent  job  in  completing 
the  highest  building  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

One  other  way  in  which  we  have  to  be 
very  careful,  with  the  Indians,  is  the  manner 
in  which  we  teach  them  public  health.  We 
have  tried  to  do  that  and  they  know  nothing 
about  sanitation.  They  know  nothing  of  liv- 
ing in  a  home  such  as  ours  and  an  unusually 
high  number  are  dying  from  tuberculosis. 
The  ratio  among  Indians  is  about  9  to  11 
times  higher  than  that  of  the  white  people, 
but  nevertheless  they  are  good  people. 

They  can  be  educated,  and  I  do  want  to 
oflFer  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Dunlop)  congratulations  on  the  great  work 
which  he  has  done,  along  with  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Frost  goverrmient  in  encouraging 
more  and  more  integrated  schools. 

I  am  not  sure  of  the  number  of  schools— 
probably  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  might 
tell  me   how   many   schools   are   within   the 


reservation.  I  thought  he  said  6  yesterday. 
This  morning  I  got  13.  However,  I  will 
tell  him  it  does  not  matter. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  said  there  were  16  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Sixteen?  M 

Mr.  Nixon:  Six  new  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Oh,  6  new  ones.  Oh, 
well,  then  there  may  be  19,  who  knows?  In 
any  case  there  is  the  Indian  school  at  Saugeen 
which  is  becoming  obsolete,  and  it  is  not 
going  to  be  too  long  before  that  school  is 
going  to  be  condemned  and  The  Department 
of  Education,  in  working  with  the  federal 
Indian  affairs  branch,  will  have  to  have  these 
children  go  to  the  nearest  and  best  elementary 
schools. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hon.  Minister  M 
of  Education  for  encouraging  these  first  ^ 
Canadians  to  not  only  take  up  the  work  in 
these  elementary  schools,  but  secondary 
schools  and  even  our  universities.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  believe  we  have  quite  a 
number  of  well  educated  people  from  the 
Indian  race  and  we  should  not  forget  it. 

Now,  I  come  to  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  What  I  am  saying  is  in  keeping 
with  what  we  are  doing  in  this  period  of 
change,  or  we  might  say,  this  sensational 
period.  In  order  to  give  work  to  all  ovir 
Indian  population— because  they  have  lost  a 
lot  of  their  natural  way  of  hfe— The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  has  hired  5  j 
Indians  on  permanent  staff,  and  5  more  will  a 
be  added  shortly;  80  more  are  employed  on 
seasonal  work;  and  as  many  as  350  extra 
firefighters  are  recruited  from  the  Indians. 
This  department  proposes  to  enrol  Indian 
boys  for  the  summer  as  junior  rangers. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Spooner)  stated  that  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  he  expects  that,  at  places  like 
Dorset,  they  will  be  bringing  in  a  great 
number  of  Indian  boys  as  junior  rangers  in 
the  hope  that  some  day  they  will  become 
conservation  officers.  Now  I  think  that  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  and  his  department. 

Now,  just  a  word  regarding  the  welfare 
services  for  Indians. 

Hon.  members  will  remember  that  on 
March  31,  1955,  we  received  Royal  assent 
imder  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
which  stated  that  every  Indian  resident  in 
Ontario— every  Indian  resident— is  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  The  Blind  Persons'  Allowance 
Act  of  1951;  The  Disabled  Persons'  Allow- 
ance   Act,    1955;    The    Mothers'    Allowance 
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Let,  1952;  and  The  Old  Age  Assistance  Act, 
1951,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  whites  or 
|any  other  person.  Ontario  is  the  only  province 
to  have  assumed  this  responsibility. 

All  reservation  Indians  are  enrolled  in  the 
Ontario    hospital   services    commission    plan. 

The  provincial  government  provides  the 
same  financial  assistance  available  to  all 
municipalities  tov^'ards  the  building  of  roads 
or  other  improvements  on  the  reservations. 
Ontario  is  the  only  province  in  Canada 
presently  providing  this  assistance  to  the 
original  Canadians. 

May  I  say  to  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
when  they  see  any  criticisms  of  what  the 
Ontario  government  is  doing,  let  them  just 
remember  that  we  are  miles  ahead  of  any 
other  province.  One  of  the  highest  officials  of 
the  Indian  aifairs  branch  said  this:  "Ontario  is 
the  most  generous  province,  and  has  given 
more  towards  the  human  betterment  of  our 
Indian    people    than    any    other    province." 

May  I  say  one  further  word  regarding 
Indians? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  wliile  ago  I  could 
not  remember  the  name  of  the  highest 
building  in  New  York.  I  do  not  get  away 
like  a  lot  of  hon.  members  do.  I  do  not 
travel  as  much  probably,  but  it  is  the 
Empire  State  Building. 

Now  may  I  say  this— most  of  us  were  here 
when  we  brought  in  Acts  in  1951— rather 
1954,  was  it  not?— which  amended  The 
Election  Act  of  1951  which  repeals  sections 
21  and  22;  in  doing  so  we  gave  all  Indians 
of  21  years  of  age  and  over  a  vote. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  this  fact  regard- 
ing our  first  Canadians:  that  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  we  have  approximately  38,000 
Indians,  half  of  which  live  above  the  French 
and  Mattawa  rivers,  the  other  half  south  of 
there.  I  have  here  the  populations  of  each 
province. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  our  policies,  which  are  at 
present  in  the  planning  stage,  but  we  expect 
to  implement  them  very  soon. 

I  now  revert  to  the  subject  of  "Canadians 
by  choice."  On  arrival  in  Ontario,  Canadians 
by  choice  have,  for  several  years,  been  given 
a  reception,  but  this  has  been  carried  out 
only  in  some  of  our  larger  urban  centres,  and 
certainly  without  uniformity  across  the  prov- 
ince. We  are  going  to  try  to  have  recep- 
tions given  to  them  in  every  area  in  Ontario, 
thus  creating  uniformity. 

At  these  receptions,  a  representative  from 
The  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secretary, 
elected  representatives  of  the  3  levels  of 
government— that    is    federal,    provincial    and 


municipal— as  well  as  representatives  from 
churches,  service  clubs  and  other  voluntary 
organizations  would  attend.  Addresses  would 
be  made  welcoming  these  Canadians  by 
choice  to  Ontario,  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  they  will  find  happiness  and  prosperity 
here. 

The  speakers  would  stress  the  economic 
potentialities  of  Ontario  and  what  Canadians 
normally  expect  of  them  as  future  citizens. 
The  speaker  for  the  department  would  also 
indicate  that  the  departmental  citizenship 
office  would  be  pleased  to  give  them  any 
assistance  or  advice  at  any  time. 

Coffee   and   sandwiches  would  be   served. 

At  this  reception,  the  Canadians  by  choice 
would  be  given  certain  pamphlets  respecting 
Ontario,  which  would  give  them  information 
on  the  historical  background  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  patterns  of  the  3  levels  of  govern- 
ment, and  information  regarding  education, 
health  and  welfare,  our  industries,  including 
agriculture,  and  the  necessary  information 
regarding  when  and  where  to  apply  for  their 
citizenship  papers. 

These  receptions  would  be  held  at  differ- 
ent places  in  Ontario,  perhaps  in  the  county 
or  district  town,  to  which  all  Canadians  by 
choice,  who  have  taken  up  residence  in  that 
area,  would  be  invited. 

I  have  had  some  concern  as  to  how  we 
could  get  a  hst  of  names  and  addresses  of  the 
Canadians  by  choice  arriving  in  Ontario  so 
as  to  invite  them  to  such  a  reception. 

The  federal  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  have  intimated  to  us  that  they 
cannot  furnish  us  with  such  a  list.  However, 
we  feel  that  we  can  obtain  the  names  and 
addresses  of  at  least  75  per  cent,  from  vari- 
ous agencies  such  as  the  provincial  depart- 
ments of  Education  and  Health;  church  and 
welfare  groups;  voluntary  agencies;  the  Im- 
perial Order  Daughters  of  the  Empire; 
women's  institutes;  farm  forums,  and  so  on, 
as  well  as  information  from  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport 
(Mr.  Yaremko). 

Canadians  by  choice  cannot  become  Cana- 
dian citizens  until  at  least  5  years  after  they 
take  up  residence  in  Canada.  They  receive 
notice  from  the  federal  Department  of 
Citizenship  and  Immigration  to  appear  before 
the  county  or  district  court  judge,  where 
they  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  receive 
a  certificate  of  citizenship.  They  are  new 
Canadians. 

We  contemplate  giving  a  reception  to  these 
Canadians  following  the  official  ceremony,  af 
which  time  a  representative  from  this  depart- 
ment, as  well  as  elected  representatives  from 
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the  3  levels  of  government,  would  congratu- 
late them  and  extend  every  w^ish  for  their 
happiness  and  prosperity  in  Ontario.  They 
would  be  presented  with  a  scroll,  signed  by 
the  Prime  Minister  and  Provincial  Secretary, 
congratulating  them  upon  the  attainment  of 
Canadian  citizenship. 

The  citizenship  office  would  co-ordinate 
the  work  of  the  various  departments  of  our 
provincial  government,  that  is,  the  depart- 
ments of  Labour,  Public  Health  and  Welfare, 
Travel  and  Publicity,  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, and  probably  the  most  active  depart- 
ment would  be  Education,  which  sponsors 
night  classes  in  English  and  citizenship.  Last 
year  they  had  some  27,000  enrolled,  and  in 
the  past  13  years  250,000  have  taken  the 
course. 

The  main  function  of  the  citizenship  office 
in  this  department  would  be  that  of  co-ordin- 
ating the  services  of  all  the  departments  that 
I  mentioned  in  our  provincial  government,  as 
well  as  correlating  provincial  government 
services  with  that  of  the  federal  Department 
of  Citizenship  and  Immigration. 

Our  citizenship  office  would  act  as  an 
information  or  reference  centre  where  we 
could  give  out,  to  all  these  Canadians  by 
choice,  information  regarding  when  and  how 
to  apply  for  their  citizenship  papers,  and  the 
location  of  a  school  in  which  they  could 
receive  lectures  in  English  and  citizenship 
and  how  to  deal  with  their  many  problems, 
either  solving  as  many  as  possible  ourselves, 
or  directing  them  to  the  proper  department. 

The  Provincial  Secretary  will  estab- 
lish an  office  with  the  necessary  staff  in 
order  to  carry  out  this  policy.  In  the  past 
13  years,  approximately  1  million  Canadians 
by  choice  have  settled  in  Ontario.  About 
30  per  cent,  of  these  are  from  the  British 
Isles,  and  the  federal  Department  of  Citizen- 
ship and  Immigration  told  us  that  about  50 
per  cent,  of  all  those  immigrating  to  Canada 
gave  Ontario  as  their  destination,  but  in  the 
final  analysis  they  found  that  probably  62 
per  cent,  settled  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  close  my 
remarks  with  probably  something  I  have  said 
before  today,  but  nevertheless  I  think  it  bears 
repeating,  and  that  is  this:  I  do  not  think 
that  we  Canadians  are  aware  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  heritage,  that  we  have  Cana- 
dian characteristics  that  are  different  from 
those  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  and 
no  matter  how  good  the  United  States  of 
America  should  be,  let  us  retain  our  own 
Canadian  characteristics. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  regard- 


ing our  division  courts.  In  these  ever- 
changing  times  progress  has  been  made  in 
practically  every  phase  of  our  way  of  life. 
Working  hours  and  conditions  have  changed. 
Our  new  supermarkets  and  shopping  plazas 
are  a  far  cry  from  the  old  general  store. 

However,  in  spite  of  all  these  changes  and 
the  progress  made  in  streamlining  our  daily 
habits,  our  division  courts  have  not  kept 
pace  with  the  times. 

These  courts  were  organized  in  Upper 
Canada  in  1792.  The  preamble  of  the  Act 
of  1792  read: 

It  will  contribute  to  the  convenience  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  province  to  have 
an  easy  and  speedy  method  of  recovering 
small  debts. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  these 
courts  was  that  the  parties  themselves  were 
allowed  to  give  evidence  and  lawyers  were 
not  required. 

In  the  167  years  during  which  these  courts 
have  been  in  operation,  there  have  naturally 
been  some  changes  both  in  structure  and 
jurisdiction,  and  I  would  suggest  that  some 
of  the  changes  were  not  for  the  better. 

Our  courts  are  open  Monday  to  Friday, 
from  9.30  a.m.  to  4.30  p.m.;  they  are  not 
open  on  Saturday  or  any  time  in  the  evening. 

The  fees  for  instituting  an  action  in  the 
division  courts  range  from  $3  for  a  $10 
claim  to  $11.75  for  a  $200  claim.  Of  course, 
this  does  not  include  lawyers'  fees. 

Frankly,  I  doubt  if  any  lawyer  would  go 
into  court  for  less  than  $25,  so  hon.  members 
can  readily  see  that  it  would  be  economically 
impractical  to  try  to  collect  any  amount  less 
than  $50  through  the  division  court  because 
of  the  lawyers'  fees,  the  $5  or  $6  to  institute 
a  claim,  plus  the  loss  of  a  day's  pay  to 
attend  court. 

I  understand  75  per  cent,  of  division  court 
cases  are  handled  by  lawyers.  And  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  where  I  would  suggest  we  have 
gone  backward  in  our  division  courts,  as 
they  were  originally  set  up  as  a  small  claims 
court  for  the  little  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  courts  have  been  estab- 
lished for  many  years  in  Ontario.  They  are 
manned  by  an  adequate  staff,  but  they  are 
not  serving  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
originally  designed.  They  are  not  readily 
and  easily  available  to  every  citizen  in  the 
province,  and  thus  we  have  what  everyone 
is  horrified  to  hear:  one  law  for  the  rich  and 
one  for  the  poor. 

The  courts  are  only  open  Monday  to 
Friday   during   the    daytime   hours.     Thus   a 
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daily  worker  has  no  opportunity  to  institute 
his  claim  or  to  appear  in  court,  even  if  he 
were  able  to  do  so,  without  the  services  of 
a  lawyer. 

Certainly  the  trend  today  in  other  aspects 
of  our  day-to-day  hving  is  to  suit  the  con- 
venience of  the  people.  In  almost  every  com- 
munity there  are  stores  open  2  or  3  nights 
a  week;  night  schools  are  now  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception;  even  our  liquor 
stores  in  some  areas  are  open  until  9  p.m. 
I  ask,   Mr.   Speaker,   why  not  our  courts? 

It  is  fundamentally  the  principle  of  our  law 
that  everyone  is  presumed  to  know  the  law. 
The  Division  Courts  Act  consists  of  213  sec- 
tions, plus  amendments,  made  in  6  years. 
Even  many  trained  lawyers  do  not  know 
every  section. 

There  are  many  groups  that  I  am  concerned 
with  who  might  use  our  courts.  One  group 
in  particular  are  the  persons  who  are  reason- 
ably intelligent  though  perhaps  they  do  not 
speak  the  English  language  fluently.  They 
can  give  a  person  the  details  of  the  money 
owing  to  them,  but  to  do  so  they  must  know 
where  to  go,  what  to  do,  who  to  see,  and 
how  much  it  v^ill  cost. 

The  Division  Courts  Act  is  hidden  away 
in  our  statutes  where  very  few  people  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
government  would  be  doing  the  people  of 
this  province  a  service  if  Tlie  Attorney-Gen- 
eral's Department  would  publish  a  simple 
pamphlet  on  how  to  collect  that  $100. 

It  is  largely  not  knowing  what  to  do  that 
results  in  this  group  of  persons  being  advised 
to  hire  a  lawyer.  And,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
to  hire  a  lawyer  would  cost  just  about  as 
much  as  the  debt  itself. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  people  will 
say  they  do  not  need  a  lawyer  in  the  division 
court,  and  the  answer  to  that  is  simply  that 
these  people  cannot  go  to  court  without  a 
lawyer  because  of  language  difficulties, 
because  they  cannot  take  time  o£E  work, 
because  the  other  side  has  a  lawyer. 

Many  of  these  people  develop  an  inferiority 
complex  when  they  are  faced  vidth  the 
threat  of  an  experienced  lawyer  who  quite 
frequently  expounds  so  much  legal  "gobble- 
degook"  knovvTi  only  to  himself  and  to  the 
judge. 

So,  in  eflFect,  they  are  being  deprived  of 
their  right  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
division  courts  of  Ontario.  The  division 
courts,  I  might  suggest,  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  people  by  having  night  sittings, 
by   making   the   procedure   known,    and   by 


eliminating  lawyers,  I  suggest,  in  claims  under 
$300. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  actually  needed  in 
Ontario  is  not  division  courts  as  we  know 
them,  but  small  claims  courts  for  cheap, 
quick  justice.  For  instance,  if  you  receive  a 
jacket  back  from  the  cleaners  that  could  be 
worth  $40  or  $50,  in  a  state  which  you  con- 
sider to  be  permanently  unwearable,  the 
cleaner  disclaims  responsibility  and  the  two 
of  you   reach   an   impasse. 

What  to  do?  Go  out  and  hire  a  lawyer 
which  may  be  more  than  the  jacket  is 
worth?  Struggle  through  the  regular  courts 
with  costly  fees?  Or  drop  the  whole  thing 
and  change  cleaners? 

Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  the  best  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Child:  That  is  what  a  lot  of  people 
unfortunately  are  happy  to  do.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  none  of  these  solutions  will  be 
necessary  if  we  have  established  what  could 
be  commonly  known  as  the  poor  man's  court, 
as  in  die  United  States,  where  no  lawyer  is 
required  and  procedure  is  simple  and  quick. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  have  worked  most 
efiBciently  in  approximately  30  of  the  Amer- 
ican states  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
although  some  states  provide  such  courts 
under  various  names.  They  are  all  for  the 
small  man  and  the  small  debts  claim.  In 
some  ways  they  are  like  our  division  courts 
except  they  are  more  down  to  the  real  grass 
roots  of  justice. 

The  American  courts  operate  for  the  small 
claimant,  so  that  his  simple  case  is  not  lost 
in  the  congestion  of  a  general  trial  court. 
Ordinarily  these  courts  only  consider  cases 
involving  recovery  of  money,  and  the  amount 
is  limited  but  it  is  more  than  we  do  in  our 
division  courts.  It  ranges  from  $20  to  $500 
with  the  average  rimning  between  $100  to 
$250  per  claim.  This  limitation  ranges  from 
$20  to  $500.  The  $100  to  $250  Hmit  is 
average. 

To  keep  from  becoming  mere  collection 
agencies,  and  I  know  this  happens  in  our 
division  courts  in  Ontario,  many  of  the  courts 
accept  cases  only  from  individuals,  barring 
corporations  and  assignees. 

Others  limit  the  number  of  times  a  month 
an  individual  may  use  the  court,  for  the 
collection  of  debts.  The  mechanics  of  getting 
into  court  are  simple  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  generally  well  advertised  in  all  areas. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  makes  these  known 
to  people  in  the  areas,  and  is  one  group  that 
have  been  doing  this  type  of  work  in  the 
United  States,  and  I  find  the  trial  usually  lasts 
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a  very  short  time.  I  believe  15  minutes  is 
quite  common  for  a  trial  case  to  be  heard 
and  dispensed  with. 

The  trial  date  is  usually  set  5  to  15  days 
after  the  complaint  is  filed.  There  are  no 
delays  allowed,  except  for  hardship,  and  if  the 
defendant  fails  to  appear  a  default  judgment 
is  entered  against  him.  Court  room  procedure 
is  informal  and  to  the  point.  Many  of  the 
small  claims  courts  prohibit  the  appearance 
of  attornies. 

The  judge,  too,  in  the  better  courts  is  a 
well  qualified  jinrist,  who  conducts  the  hear- 
ing in  a  way  best  calculated  to  get  at  the 
truth.  Technical  laws  of  evidence  are  not 
allowed  to  restrict  the  rapid  unfolding  of  all 
the  facts.  In  such  an  atmosphere  the  lay- 
man, whether  claimant  or  defendant,  need 
have  no  fear  that  his  lack  of  legal  knowledge 
will  handicap  him.  A  straightforward  account 
of  the  facts  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary, 
but  witnesses  and  records  may  be  used. 

The  trial  takes  little  time.  For  instance, 
one  CaMomia  court  claims  15-minute  trials 
are  the  rule.  As  a  further  convenience,  many 
of  these  courts  sit  at  night. 

The  judge's  decision  is  virtually  final.  In 
many  jurisdictions  the  judge  must  attempt 
conciliation  before  trial,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  cases  can  be  settled  before 
they  come  to  trial.  And  I  understand  that 
this  is  quite  often  the  case  in  our  division 
courts    in    Ontario. 

A  small  claims  court  gives  the  people 
access  to  a  true  court  for  the  people.  It  is 
a  place  where  you  can  take  your  many  small 
money  problems  without  getting  in  over 
your  head  in  cost,  lost  time  and  complications. 

This  ties  in  with  something  else  I  would 
like  to  mention  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker. 
In  view  of  the  high  pressure  selling  that  is 
done  today  in  the  appliance  and  furniture 
business,  a  salesman  can  talk  many  people 
into  buying  much  more  than  they  can  afford— 
because  today  it  does  not  even  require  a 
down  payment  to  make  a  purchase— I  would 
suggest  that  The  Wages  Act  might  well  be 
reviewed  and  brought  a  little  more  up  to 
date. 

What  we  need,  I  suggest,  is  legislation 
designed  to  correct  the  situation  that  exists 
at  the  present  time,  and  that  is  where  stores 
extend  credit  to  the  small  wage  earner  and 
then,  when  he  defaults  in  a  payment,  takes 
him  to  the  division  court,  signs  judgment 
against  him,  and  levies  execution  on  his  goods. 

Such  legislation,  I  suggest,  should  include 
a  schedule  of  the  amount  of  money  earned 
by  a  wage  earner,  and  provide  that  so 
much  of  that  is  necessary  to  live  on,  and  the 


rest,  a  small  portion,  could  be  used  to  pay 
off  the  debt. 

I  believe  at  the  present  time  that  70  per 

cent,  of  a  married  debtor's  wages  is  exempt 

from    seizure,    which    I    do    not    beUeve    is 

■  sufficient  protection  for  a  working  man  and 

his  family. 

The  70  per  cent,  is  subject  to  increase  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court,  so  actually  the 
70  per  cent,  is  not  a  fixed  figure. 

There  is,  under  the  Act,  complete  exemp- 
tion of  a  debtor's  wages  where  they  are  only 
$2.50  a  day,  which  means  $12.50  for  a  5-day 
week.  And  this,  I  understand,  apphes  only 
to  a  married  person.  It  does  not  include  the 
single  debtor  unless  there  is  a  dependant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that  the 
$12.50  per  week  for  exemption  should  be 
increased  considerably,  considering  today's 
wage  scales,  and  it  should  apply  to  both 
the  married  and  the  unmarried  debtor. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  schedule  part 
of  the  Act  is  most  important  and  urgently 
requires  setting  out  the  portion  of  salary 
which  would  be  exempt  from  seizure.  I 
believe  that  we  do  have  what  is  known  as 
a  consoUdation  order  at  the  present  time, 
which  is  made  by  the  courts. 

It  is  made  for  the  consoUdation  of  debts, 
but  this  I  do  not  beheve  is  altogether  satis- 
factory because  the  schedule  only  apphes  in 
the  case  of  the  consoUdation  of  a  number 
of  debts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  I  would 
suggest  that  there  are  too  many  loopholes  for 
unscrupulous  dealers  to  sell  their  products 
with  a  small  down  payment  and  an  excessive 
rate  of  interest,  I  have  here,  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  copy  of  a  clause  taken  from  an  agreement 
which  is  used  by  an  appUance  dealer  in 
northern  Ontario.  No  doubt  there  are  many 
other  companies  using  similar  agreements. 
And  clause  7  of  the  agreement— I  think  this 
is  possibly  as  vicious  a  clause  as  ever  entered 
into  a  contract  that  I  have  ever  heard  of— 
clause  7  reads: 

For  value  received  purchaser(s)  hereby 
absolutely  assign(s),  transfer(s)  and  set(s) 
unto  seller  all  his  wages,  salary,  commis- 
sions and  all  other  monies  earned  or  to 
be  earned  by  him  in  the  employ  of  his 
present  employer,  or  any  future  employers 
to  tlie  extent  of  the  balance  outstanding  on 
this  transaction.  Purchaser  hereby  auth- 
orizes and  directs  his  said  employer  or  any 
future  employer  to  pay  said  wages,  salary 
and  all  other  monies  due  or  to  become  due 
him  to  the  said  assignee  and  releases  his 
employers  and  each  of  them  from  liability 
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for  so  doing.  Purchaser  constitutes  and 
appoints  said  assignee  his  attorney  to  take 
all  proceedings  which  may  be  proper  or 
necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  amount 
as  above  assigned  and  give  receipt  for 
same  in  his  name.  This  assignment  is 
executed  and  delivered  as  security  for 
payment  of  an  account  in  the  amount  of 
the  total  deferred  balance,  shown  above 
and  allowed  to  him  this  day  by  said 
assignee. 

It  means,  in  fact,  in  this  particular  case  it 
actually  happened  that  a  purchaser  had  to 
turn  over  100  per  cent,  of  his  wages. 

I  know  my  colleague,  the  hon.  member  for 
Cochrane  North  (Mr.  Brunelle)  is  just  as 
concerned  about  this  problem  as  I  am.  The 
case  which  came  to  my  attention  occurred  in 
his  particular  riding,  in  Kapuskasing,  and  it 
concerned  the  purchase  of  a  deep  freeze  unit. 
I  might  add  that  in  this  particular  case  I 
think  the  interest  rate  was  exorbitant.  In  this 
particular  case,  a  man's  wages— 100  per  cent, 
—were  legally  given  away  by  this  particular 
document,  and  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  an 
enforceable  contract  and  is  binding  in  any 
court. 

I  am  sure  when  these  people  purchased 
their  appliance  they  were  not  aware  that 
this  clause  was  included.  As  usual,  it  was  set 
out  in  small  print,  and  certainly  the  clerk 
in  selling  the  appUance  did  not  draw  it  to 
their  attention. 

However,  it  just  meant  that  the  man  had 
to  pay  100  per  cent,  of  his  take-home  pay 
over  to  the  company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  most  imperative  that  we 
have  legislation  to  protect  the  people  from 
vicious  agreements  of  this  type  and  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  that  if  this  clause  is  not  already 
against  the  law,  then  I  respectfully  submit 
that  legislation  should  be  passed,  at  this  ses- 
sion of  the  Legislature,  making  it  unlawful. 

If  people  cannot  take  care  of  themselves 
in  dealings  of  this  type— and  obviously  they 
cannot  because  the  salesman  usually  gives 
them  some  fast  talk,  tells  them  that  all  they 
have  to  do  is  to  pay  10  per  cent,  down  or 
nothing  at  all,  and  invariably  does  not 
encovurage  them  to  read  the  fine  print  in  a 
contract— then,  I  suggest  that  we,  as  govern- 
ment, should  protect  them,  at  least  to  the 
extent  that  they  cannot  sign  away  100  per 
cent,   of  their  take-home   pay. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  believe  the 
province  of  Quebec  passed  legislation  where 
a  debtor  may  deposit  a  portion  of  his  salary 
with  a  court  to  pay  off  his  creditors.    In  so 


doing  he  can  prevent  court  action  being 
taken. 

This,  of  course,  saves  the  debtor  court 
costs.  The  money  which  would  be  normally 
taken  for  court  costs  and  proceedings  is  saved 
and  applied  to  the  creditors,  so  the  debt  is 
paid  off  sooner.  By  making  a  voluntary 
deposit,  garnishees  and  proceedings  are  then 
prohibited   by  the   court. 

This  type  of  legislation  makes  sense  to 
me  and  I  would  suggest  it  is  worth  looking 
into,  and  that  it  should  be  included  in  ovu- 
legislation   in   Ontario. 

Another  part  of  the  Quebec  legislation 
which  I  like,  and  most  certainly  is  worthy 
of  consideration  in  Ontario,  is  that  section 
which  prohibits  an  employer  from  dismissing 
an  employee  because  his  salary  has  been 
garnisheed.  At  the  present  time  we  do  not 
have  any  protection  of  this  type  in  Ontario. 

The  legislation  in  Quebec  also  gives  com- 
plete exemption  on  furniture  and  household 
goods.  Although  we  do  have  exemption  in 
Ontario  to  the  extent  of  $600,  this  only 
applies,  I  beheve,  if  the  money  owing  is  for 
clothing  or  food. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  respectfully  suggest 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit  in  our 
division  courts,  in  the  small  claim  coxirts 
which  operate  in  the  United  States  and  the 
legislation  which  they  have  in  Quebec  con- 
cerning debtors.  I  believe  if  the  best  sec- 
tions of  these  3  could  be  sifted  out  and 
applied  to  Ontario  legislation,  we  would  be 
able  to  make  some  forward  strides  in  our 
judicial   system. 

Legislation  which  would  make  our  courts 
readily  available  would  but  increase  the 
people's  respect  for  the  courts.  We  all  judge 
the  law  and  justice  and  the  administration  of 
it  by  our  own  personal  experience  with  it. 
If  the  system  of  our  courts  is  so  expensive 
that,  in  effect,  we  are  deprived  of  it,  what 
respect  can  we  have  for  it? 

But  allow  a  man  to  collect  that  small 
cleaner's  account,  then  you  have  an  exponent 
of  our  judicial  system. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  comments  and  observations  regarding 
government  policy  in  the  purchasing  and 
letting   of   contracts. 

First,  may  I  say  how  pleased  I  was  last 
Decemlier  to  receive  a  copy  of  the  memo- 
randum sent  out  by  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  to  boards  of  management  of  all 
institutions  and  homes  receiving  govemment 
grants.  The  subject  of  the  memorandum  was 
"Made  in  Canada  Purchase  of  Products."  The 
opening  paragraph  was  one  I  had  particular 
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interest  in  considering  the  unemployment 
problem  we  have  in  Hamilton,  and  I  believe 
it  is  worth  reading  into  the  record  at  this 
time. 

We  all  have  an  interest  in  maintaining  the 
fullest  measure  of  employment,  and  the  pur- 
chase of  "Made  in  Canada"  products  is  one 
of  the  most  certain  methods  of  assuring  the 
use  of  Canadian  manpower. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  memorandum  goes 
on  to  request  that  all  boards  of  management 
purchase  furnishings,  equipment  and  other 
materials  which  are  the  products  of  Canada. 
May  I  most  sincerely  congratulate  the  lion. 
Minister  of  PubUc  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  for 
his  policy  in  this  regard. 

And  may  I  say  how  pleased  I  am  with  tlie 
clause  in  tenders  sent  out  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Pubhc  Works  for  the  construction  of 
government  buildings.  The  clause  I  refer 
to  reads: 

All  material,  plant  and  equipment  sup- 
plied for  the  work  shall  be  new,  of  the 
best  material,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  contained  in  the  contract 
document,  and  as  far  as  possible  and  unless 
otherwise  specified,  be  of  Canadian 
manufacture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  4  words  of  the 
clause  are,  of  course,  the  most  important— 
"be  of  Canadian  manufacture." 

The  policy  of  these  two  departments 
regarding  the  purchase  of  Canadian-made 
products  is  to  be  commended,  and  it  is 
a  policy  that  should  prevail  in  all  govern- 
ment departments,  agencies  boards  and 
commissions. 

During  the  past  year  the  Hamilton  chamber 
of  commerce,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturers*  association  and  the 
members  of  our  service  clubs  and  local 
organizations,  have  had  in  operation  a  "Buy 
Canadian"  campaign. 

The  programme  has  caught  on  with  many 
additional  organizations  and  labour  groups, 
and  the  results  have  been  most  encoiuraging 
as  far  as  the  general  public  is  concerned. 

The  reason,  of  course,  behind  the  pro- 
gramme is  to  promote  Canadian  products, 
and,  by  so  doing,  to  provide  jobs  for  more 
and  more  Canadians,  which  will  assist  in 
the  unemployment  problem  and  will  naturally 
strengthen  the  Canadian  economy. 

I  have  received  letters  from  a  number  of 
organizations,  and  have  discussed  the  cam- 
paign with  members  of  the  Hamilton  chamber 
of  commerce  and  many  other  people  inter- 
ested in  the  labour  movement. 


Fortunately,  I  have  been  able  to  point 
with  pride  to  the  two  departments  that  have 
a  firm  policy  of  "Buy  Canadian  products," 
and  to  say  generally  that  it  is  the  government 
of  Ontario's  policy  to  give  preference  to 
Canadian  products— for  that  matter,  Ontario 
products,  if  possible. 

However,  on  nearly  all  occasions  when  the 
"Buy  Canadian  products"  campaign  is  dis- 
cussed, I  have  been  criticized  because  of  the 
policy  of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission,  which  buy  at  the  best  price, 
even  when  the  products  are  made  outside  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  add  that  there  have 
been  a  number  of  press  releases  made  by 
various  organizations,  groups  and  individuals 
in  Hamilton,  who  have  also  severely  criticized 
the  Hydro  policy.  In  looking  into  the  criti- 
cisms, Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  that  they  are  not 
without  justification.  I  do  not  want  to,  nor 
do  I  intend  to,  criticize  the  administration  of 
the  Hydro.  Generally  speaking,  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  is  considered  by  all  honest, 
intelligent  people  to  be  excellent  and  a  model 
for  other  utilities  to  foUow. 

But  I  do  feel  that  I  am  justified  in  citicizing 
the  policy  of  purchasing  foreign  equipment 
when  it  is  available  in  Canada. 

It  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  Canadians  to  compete  against  the 
barefaced  monopolies  or  cartels  which  I 
understand  operate  in  some  other  countries. 
In  such  cartels,  all  the  companies  interested 
in  tendering  on  a  certain  type  of  equipment, 
whether  it  be  mechanical  or  electrical,  get 
together  and  agree  as  to  who  the  low  man 
shall  be. 

This  apparently  is  legal  in  some  countries- 
England  for  instance— although  certainly  not 
in  Canada.  I  am  not  as  generally  familiar 
with  the  details  of  how  these  cartels  operate 
as  I  would  like  to  be,  but  I  believe  the  low 
man  shares  his  profits  with  the  other  compan- 
ies in  the  group  who  were  interested  in  sub- 
mitting tenders;  or  some  arrangement  is 
made  where  they  take  their  turn  in  being 
low  bidder. 

Under  Canadian  legislation,  price  fixing 
such  as  this  in  submitting  tenders  could 
result  in  a  fine,  or  even  a  jail  term. 

Competition  is  a  healthy  sign  in  any  busi- 
ness, but  not  unbridled  competition  where 
high  wages,  in  accordance  with  a  high  stan- 
dard of  living,  is  trying  to  compete  with  low 
wages  in  a  country  that  has  a  much  lower 
standard  of  living  than  that  which  we  enjoy 
in  Canada. 
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Canada  has  for  a  number  ot  years  enjoyed 
the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  leading 
countries  of  the  world  in  the  manufacture 
of  hydraulic  or  water  wheel  turbine  gener- 
ators. The  birth  of  new  industry  in  Canada, 
or  the  conversion  of  the  hydraulic  or  water 
wheel  turbine  industry  to  the  latest  thermal 
or  steam  turbines,  is  being  sabotaged  by  the 
Canadian  tariff  regulations  and  the  very 
short-sighted  policy  of  the  Ontario  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission. 

Although  Hydro  may  be  buying  a  large 
percentage  of  so-called  Canadian  products, 
they  are  also  buying  many  millions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  equipment  from  countries  outside  of 
Canada.  I  am  not  particularly  interested  in 
the  portion  that  they  buy  in  Canada,  but 
I  am  vitally  interested  and  concerned  in  the 
portion  purchased  outside  and  that  could  have 
been  purchased  here.  With  the  new  demand 
for  steam  turbines  in  Canada  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  Canadians  stand  to  lose  this 
industry  to  foreign  competition  and  with  it 
many  million  man-hours  of  employment. 

If  Hydro  would  purchase  Canadian-built 
thermal  turbines  and  generators  to  the 
extent  of  10  per  cent,  of  normal  Canadian 
consumption,  Canadian  manufacturers  could 
then  request  tariff  protection,  which  means 
15  per  cent,  tax  on  all  British  equipment  and 
20  per  cent,  to  favoured  countries.  Tariff 
regulations  read: 

All  articles  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  class 
or  kind  not  made  or  produced  in  Canada 
unless  a  quantity  sufficient  to  supply  10 
per  cent,  of  normal  Canadian  consumption 
of  such  article  is  so  made  or  produced. 

Canadian-built  transformers  and  water 
wheel  generators  are  without  question  the 
best  in  the  world.  If  Canadian  manufacturers 
can  get  into  the  thermal  turbine  and  gener- 
ator business  on  a  reasonable  scale  they  can 
produce  and  undersell  all  other  countries, 
but  they  need  the  assistance  of  Hydro,  which 
is  the  largest  utility  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  to 
get  started.  The  only  country  that  can  under- 
sell Canada  once  we  are  in  production  is 
Japan  or  Russia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  encourage  self- 
sufficiency  as  far  as  steam  turbines  and  equip- 
ment is  concerned.  Thermal  additions  and 
projects  will,  I  am  informed,  exceed  50  per 
cent,  of  Hydro  installations  by  1962. 

The  art  of  manufacturing  this  type  of 
equipment  is  not  confined  to  any  one  country, 
and  quality-wise  we  in  Canada  can  compete 
with  the  best  in  the  world. 

I  know  we  might  get  some  arguments  from 
the  CCF  representatives,  as  I  can  recall  one 


of  them  making  the  statement  that  Canadians 
only  produced  "junk".  The  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Zaplitney,  CCF  member 
for  Dauphin,  Manitoba. 

Mr.  Thomas:  He  got  defeated  in  the  last 
election,  I  guess. 

Mr.  Child:  That  is  probably  why,  but  he 
said  that  competition  was  not  needed.  CCF 
calls  it  "junk"— I  cannot  follow  his  thinking  on 
it  because  here  we  are  trying  to  produce  Cana- 
dian products  to  get  more  people  employed, 
and  then  we  have  people  like  that  who  are 
working  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Canadian  electrical  manufacturers  have  an 
enviable  reputation  of  never  having  had  a 
major  breakdown  or  major  catastrophe  follow- 
ing a  Hydro  installation.  There  has  never 
been  a  person  killed  or  injured,  nor  has 
there  been  any  heavy  property  damage. 

However,  I  believe  it  is  common  know- 
ledge that  Hydro  have  experienced  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  trouble  vdth  equipment 
purchased  outside  of  Canada  for  the  R.  L. 
Hearne  plant  in  Toronto  and  the  Clark  Keith 
plant  in  Windsor.  Unless  I  have  been  misin- 
formed there  was  a  design  defect  in  the 
original  units  purchased  for  these  plants,  and 
these  have  since  been  modified. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Hydro  should 
take  into  account,  when  purchasing  equip- 
ment, the  fact  that  Canadian  manufacturers, 
their  employees  and  their  suppliers  are  sub- 
stantial taxpayers,  and  that  a  sizeable  portion 
of  every  dollar  they  earn  from  Hydro  pur- 
chases returns  to  the  public  purse  by  way 
of  direct  and  indirect  taxes. 

It  is,  of  course,  difficult  to  state  a  specific 
amount  as  representing  this  effective  cost 
reduction  of  government  purchases  of  Cana- 
dian goods,  but  it  would  not  be  unreaUstic  to 
allow  a  price  differential  of  from  15  per 
cent,  to  20  per  cent,  in  favour  of  Canadian 
goods. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  money  spent  in  Ontario 
goes  to  pay  Ontario  labour  and  materials, 
and  in  so  doing  we  are  simply  redistributing 
the  wealth  within  the  province,  and  if 
anybody  gets  too  much  of  it  the  government 
takes  it  away  in  corporation  and  income  tax. 
However,  once  the  money  goes  outside  of 
Ontario  or  Canada  it  is  lost  to  our  people. 

The  government  is  the  solidification  of 
Ontario;  the  focal  point  of  the  people  in 
Ontario.  And  I  submit  the  government  should 
only  see  one  point  of  view  because  they  are 
the  people. 

If  new  industry  was  developed  it  would, 
of   course,   be   a   big   user   of  hydro-electric 
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power  which,  of  course,  would  mean  benefits 
to  everybody  in  Ontario.  However,  if  we 
lose  the  market  for  steam  turbines,  and 
hydrauhc  equipment  is  no  longer  required, 
what  happens  to  all  the  thousands  working 
in  this  industry  at  the  present  time?  The 
answer  is,  of  course,  obvious.  They  simply 
join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

I  might  add  that,  if  we  could  get  into 
production,  each  electrical  company,  I  am 
informed,  would  have  to  spend  from  $12  mil- 
lion to  $25  million  to  get  into  the  steam 
turbine  business,  and  I  understand  they  are 
quite  prepared  to  make  a  capital  expenditure 
of  tliis  amount  once  they  can  be  assured  of  a 
fair  chance  of  tendering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  price  is  not  all  that  should 
be  considered.  As  I  have  mentioned  before, 
in  the  long  run  it  is  actually  far  more  expen- 
sive to  buy  outside  of  Canada  when  every- 
thing is  taken  into  consideration.  Instead  of 
employing  Canadian  workmen  who  pay 
income  tax  to  the  government,  we  will  have 
to  pay  considerable  sums  of  money  to  unem- 
ployed people,  which  is,  of  course,  a  direct 
loss  in  the  overall  picture  of  our  economy. 

When  Canadian  products  are  purchased  it 
means  employment  for  everybody  from  the 
miners  who  dig  out  the  iron  ore  for  the 
steel,  to  the  technicians  and  draughtsmen 
designing  and  drawing  the  plans,  to  the 
men  who  assemble  and  ship  the  final  product 
to  the  customer— literally,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  man  hours  in  all  phases  of 
Canadian  industry.  I  think  this  is  the  point 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  was 
trying  to  put  out  when  he  sent  out  his 
memorandum. 

The  steel  industry  in  Canada,  of  which 
Hamilton  plays  an  important  part,  grows  in 
direct  relation  to  that  of  the  secondary  fab- 
ricators who  convert  steel  into  capital  or 
consumer  goods.  The  growth  of  the  manu- 
facturing industry  will  be  only  as  fast  as 
the  development  of  the  Canadian  market, 
which,  in  turn  is  related  to  improved  living 
standards. 

We  have  already  seen  one  great  Canadian 
industry,  the  production  of  textiles,  almost 
disappear  through  ruthless  and  inequitable 
competition.  For  a  great  number  of  years 
Hamilton  was  one  of  the  principal  centres 
of  the  Canadian  textile  industry.  Five  years 
ago  there  were  13  textile  plants  located  there. 

Since  that  time  many  well-known  firms  like 
Mercury  Mills,  Chipman-Holton,  Moodies  and 
Eaton  Knitting  have  closed  their  doors,  and 
several  others  are  moving  their  location  to 
other  areas. 


This  has  wiped  out  jobs  for  3,000  people 
in  Hamilton,  and  for  every  job  in  industry 
there  are  close  to  3  butchers,  bakers  and 
candlestick  makers,  who,  being  dependent  for 
employment  on  the  man  in  industry,  lose 
out  as  well.  In  other  words,  instead  of  an 
increasing  market  for  Canadian  goods  we 
are,  in  some  cases,  moving  in  reverse.  Let 
us  not  make  this  mistake  as  far  as  the  steam 
turbine  industry  is  concerned. 

When  we  consider  the  man  hours  involved 
in  the  production  of  such  important  com- 
modities as  steam  generators  that  are  being 
made  in  foreign  countries  and  being  sold  in 
Canada,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
Canada's  unemployment  figures  are  higher 
than  they  should  be. 

From  a  study  that  was  made  by  the 
research  and  development  department  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  who  were  inter- 
ested in  finding  out  what  increased  manu- 
facturing employment  meant  to  community 
growth,  the  following  facts  were  revealed: 

That  100  additional  manufacturing 
workers  meant  to  the  community  427  more 
people,  131  households,  66  more  school 
children,  117  more  workers  employed  other 
than  in  manufacturing,  187  more  motor 
vehicle  registrations,  393  more  telephones, 
3  more  retail  establishments  and  939,000 
more  retail  sales  per  year. 

There  is  approximately  25  per  cent,  labour 
in  the  cost  of  a  steam  turbine  at  the  local 
level,  which  means  $250,000  in  every  $1  mil- 
lion order,  or  employment  for  approximately 
60  workers  for  one  year. 

Last  year,  I  believe,  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development  put  out  a  booklet 
which  gave  a  figure  of  some  $7  million  that 
was  spent  on  electric  steam  generators  being 
imported  into  Canada,  so  that  you  have  7 
times  60  for  full-time  employment  per  year. 
This  figure,  in  all  probability,  \n\l  increase 
because  of  the  demand  for  thermal  units 
which  will  be  replacing  the  hydraulic  water 
wheels. 

A  rather  strange  thing  about  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario  is  that 
it  actually  stated  that  electricity  builds  jobs. 
In  the  Ontario  Hydro  News  January  publica- 
tion, 1958,  on  pages  22  and  23,  we  have 
Hydro  giving  lip-service  about  employment 
and  how  electricity  builds  jobs. 

Instead  of  Hydro  using  so  much  fanfare  in 
its  publication  concerning  National  Electric 
Week,  I  suggest  it  could  do  a  much  better 
job,  and  be  of  more  service  to  the  people 
of  Ontario,  and  certainly  would  be  carrying 
out  its  theme  that  electricity  builds  jobs  if  it 
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purchased  Canadian  manufactured  products. 
Because  certainly  a  great  deal  of  electrical 
energy  would  have  to  be  used  with  the 
manufacture  of   steam   generators. 

I  suggest  the  most  effective  way  to  avoid 
unemployment,  at  any  time,  is  to  increase 
consumption  of  Canadian-made  products.  All 
of  the  measures  taken  by  the  governments  to 
assist  in  the  unemployment  winter  work  pro- 
gramme are  useful  only  in  a  temporary 
measure,  and  certainly  do  not  possess  any 
degree  of  permanency. 

By  increasing  the  demand  for  Canadian 
products,  we  get  at  the  source  of  the  problem. 
It  is  necessary  to  do  this  simply  because  it 
increases  orders  for  the  raw  materials,  sup- 
plies employment,  contributes  to  government 
revenue,  and  encourages  manufacturers  to 
extend  their  operations.  The  net  result? 
More  jobs  for  Canadians. 

Economists  who  argue  that  Canada  should 
buy  products  where  they  can  be  obtained 
at  the  lowest  price  could  be  followed  to 
the  conclusion  that  this  would  mean  the  clos- 
ing of  plants  in  Canada  which  now  turn  out 
any  product  that  can  be  obtained  more 
cheaply  elsewhere.  In  that  case,  we  would 
eliminate  just  about  all  the  manufacturing 
done  in  this  country,  and  most  of  us  would 
join  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission—which is  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant utiUty  of  its  kind  in  the  world— 
naturally,  by  order  of  its  importance,  sets  an 
example  for  smaller  utilities,  and  if  Hydro 
uses  foreign  equipment  then  naturally  other 
utilities  will  follow  suit.  Unfortunately  the 
chairman  of  the  Hydro  is  active  vvdth  the 
Sterling  block  and  seems  to  favour  British 
products,  even  at  the  expense  of  Canadian 
unemployed. 

If  price  is  everything  and  we  must  buy 
by  price,  why  not  then  buy  from  Russia  or 
Japan  who  can  undersell  other  countries? 

I  beUeve  the  chairman  of  Hydro  is  quite 
sincere  in  his  approach  to  the  low  bidder 
receiving  orders,  but  I  submit  it  is  not  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  economic  future  of 
Canada.  Hydro  is  being  penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish. 

Certainly  we  should  not  ignore  the  interest 
of  Canadian  industry  by  awarding  contracts 
to  foreign  suppliers  on  the  basis  of  price. 
Hydro  has  an  obUgation  to  the  taxpayers  to 
practice  economy  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds,  but  it  is  recognized  that  the  interest 
of  the  taxpayers  would  be  badly  served  by  a 
policy  of  shopping  abroad  just  for  the  sake 
of  economy  if,  in  the  process,  we  undermine 
the  strength  of  Canadian  industry. 


There  are  still  far  too  many  Canadian 
executives  who,  as  in  the  case  of  Hydro, 
dictate  purchasing  policy,  and  feel  their 
first  responsibility  to  their  company  is  to 
buy  at  the  best  price  and  ignore  the  long- 
time results  of  this  policy.  Probably  the 
greatest  sin  which  each  of  us  commits  in 
our  day-to-day  life  is  to  reach  conclusions  on 
problems  which  answer  the  situation  today, 
but  do  not  consider  them  in  the  light  of 
tomorrow's  results. 

Even  the  manner  in  which  the  Hydro  calls 
for  tenders  is  unfair  to  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. Our  tariff  provides  that  complete 
units  may  be  imported  duty  free,  including 
the  electrical  section  of  the  thermal  unit. 
If  Hydro  would  call  tenders  in  two  sections— 
and  certainly  this  is  feasible— electrically  and 
mechanically,  the  electrical  portion  would  be 
subject  to  15  per  cent,  tariff,  and  Canadians 
would  be  in  a  favourable  position  to  obtain 
orders  which  would  provide  hundreds  of  jobs 
for  Canadians. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  who 
feels  that  Canadian  industry  is  losing  out  to 
foreign  competition  because  it  is  unduly 
profitable,  and  that  it  should  be  able  to 
meet  imported  prices,  need  only  look  at  the 
results  of  a  survey  made  by  the  Canadian 
Manufacturers'  Association  in  1957,  which 
represents  70  per  cent,  of  Canadian  industry 
and  sells  over  $9  billion  annually.  The  survey 
indicates  that  the  profits  after  taxes  were 
5.2  per  cent.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1958  the 
Dominion  bureau  of  statistics  report  said 
3  per  cent.  This  is  even  less  than  the  return 
of  4.5  per  cent,  which  can  be  earned  on 
Canadian  savings  bonds  without  any  risk. 

All  too  frequently.  Hydro  and  industry  are 
reluctant  to  change  from  one  type  of  equip- 
ment to  another,  simply  because  they  have 
trained  personnel  in  operating  this  or  that 
type  of  style  of  equipment,  and  because 
they  are  reluctant  to  increase  inventory  of 
spare  parts  for  two  different  types  of 
machines. 

As  long  as  this  policy  or  thinking  prevails, 
it  is  quite  obvious  the  first  supplier  of  the 
equipment  has  the  edge  when  tenders  are 
called  for  additional  equipment. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Hydro  that  all 
purchases  and  contracts  should  include  the 
standard  clause  similar  to  that  which  is  in 
use  in  some  government  departments,  like 
The  Department  of  Public  Works,  which  I 
mentioned  earlier.  And  I  would  further  sug- 
gest that  this  requirement  be  made  clear 
at  the  time  of  issuance  of  tenders,  and  that 
measures  be  taken  to  insure  adlierence  by 
sub-contractors  as  well  as  general  contractors. 
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Tenders  should  in  all  cases  require  that 
the  origin  of  goods  be  stated  and  spelled 
out  as  to  the  exact  percentage  of  Canadian 
content  of  the  products  being  supplied. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  where 
would  we  be  in  the  event  of  war,  when  we 
would  be  unable  to  purchase  badly  needed 
equipment  and  spare  parts  from  countries 
outside  of  Canada,  and  our  own  industry 
would  not  be  geared  to  produce  this  type  of 
equipment?  It  seems  to  me  that  Hydro  and 
other  utilities  can  see  no  farther  than  the 
ends  of  their  noses. 

I  know  that  it  will  be  found  that  turbine 
generators,  transformers,  switch  gear  and 
other  electrical  equipment  being  provided  by 
Canadian  industry  to  the  Ontario  Hydro 
compares  most  favourably  in  efficiency,  quality 
and  cost  to  that  being  provided  by  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  the 
price  being  paid  to  Canadian  manufacturers 
is  something  around  12  per  cent,  to  17  per 
cent.  less. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that,  with  the 
growing  importance  of  thermal  power  in  this 
country,  Canada  can  continue  indefinitely  to 
place  itself  100  per  cent,  in  the  hands  of 
foreign  suppliers.  There  is  real  justification 
for  Hydro  and  other  utilities,  as  a  matter  of 
policy,  to  encourage  such  development  as  the 
manufacture  of  steam  generator  turbines  in 
Canada,  by  bearing  some  of  the  initial  cost 
in  the  form  of  a  reasonable  premium  on 
the  price. 

Certainly,  Hydro  and  other  utilities  have 
benefited  in  the  past  by  encouraging  the 
manufacture  of  hydraulic  turbines  and  gener- 
ators in  this  country.  As  a  result  Hydro,  I 
believe,  enjoys  some  of  the  best  equipment 
of  its  kind  manufactured  anywhere  in  the 
world  which  it  purchased  at  some  of  the 
lowest  prices. 

The  Canadian  consumer  and  Hydro  are 
likely  to  consider  that  the  product  purchased 
abroad  is  better.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
was  a  time  when  importers  and  merchants 
proudly  advertised  that  their  wares  were 
imported,  as  though  this  fact  in  some  way 
added  virtue  to  the  product. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  no  country  has 
a  monopoly  on  quality.  As  far  as  any  products 
are  concerned,  we  have  suflBcient  individual 
skilled  workers  with  considerable  experience, 
ample  tools  and  equipment,  and  above  all 
a  tradition  of  good  workmanship,  that  we 
can  and  do  produce  heavy  equipment  in 
Canada  which  is  unexcelled  by  that  manu- 
factured in  any  other  country. 


Speaking  generally,  no  country  makes 
goods  better  than  that  of  another.  It  is 
true,  of  course,  that  some  countries  by 
specializing  in  a  few  unusual  products 
have  developed  their  skills  to  a  high  degree, 
and  do  produce  some  products  of  unexcelled 
quality.  We  have  watches  from  Switzerland, 
for  example,  or  Scotch  from  Scotland.  But 
these,   of  course,   are  exceptions. 

Industry  today  is  the  life  blood  of  our 
Canadian  economy.  There  was  a  time  when 
agriculture  was  the  top  industry  in  Canada. 
Today,  particularly  in  Ontario,  industry  is 
the  key  factor  in  our  economy,  and  is  paying 
a  large  share  of  our  tax  dollar.  With  industry 
having  such  an  active  and  important  part 
in  our  economy— and  like  all  other  phases 
of  our  economy  they  have  many  problems 
to  work  out— they  have  constructive  criticisms 
and  suggestions  to  make.  What  I  find  in 
talking  to  many  manufacturers  and  indus- 
trialists today  is  that  in  Ontario  we  do  not 
have  an  office  to  which  to  turn.  There  is  an 
hon.  Minister  to  look  after  the  interests  of 
the  farmers— the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Goodfellow).  The  mining  interests  can 
confer  with  The  Department  of  Mines,  and 
Labour  has  an  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Daley) 
with  whom  to  discuss  its  problems  and  make 
recommendations.  Incidentally  I  am  glad  to 
see  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  in  the  House 
today  because,  I  might  add,  he  has  done  a 
tremendous  job  in  bringing  about  the  suc- 
cessful conclusion  to  many  strikes  during 
the  past  year.  With  his  batting  average,  if 
he  had  been  in  the  sporting  world,  he  would 
have  earned  the  nickname  "Mr.  Wonderful." 

An  hon.  member.  He  is. 

Mr.  Child:  We  do  have  a  division  in  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development 
which  does  to  a  degree  concern  itself  with 
industry— that  is  the  trade  industry  branch. 
However,  I  do  believe  and  most  respectfully 
suggest  that  this  particular  branch  should 
be  expanded  and  made  into  a  full  depart- 
ment with  a  full-time  Minister.  Our  industry 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  work  with 
such  a  department,  and  I  feel  it  would  be  a 
great  service  to  the  people.  This  would  take 
care  of  this  important  phase  in  our  economy, 
industry    and    manufacturing. 

Many  of  the  problems  of  these  people 
could  be  discussed  and  worked  out  with 
such  a  Minister  and  officials  of  the  depart- 
ment. And  I  believe  it  would  work  satis- 
factorily in  relation  to  labour,  and  could 
possibly    smooth    over    many    of    the    rough 
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spots  which  exist  between  labour  and  man- 
agement today,  and  in  so  doing  many  strikes 
might  be   averted. 

Hydro,  I  submit,  should  immediately 
reappraise  their  rigid  policy  of  purchasing  in 
the  cheapest  market  and  consider  thinking 
in  terms  of  100  per  cent.  Canadian  products 
when  available.  We  all  agree  that  competi- 
tion is  the  life  blood  of  any  trade,  but  only 
when  the  competition  is  fair.  Products 
turned  out  by  people  working  for  wages 
several  times  lower  than  ours  cannot  in  any 
way  be  interpreted  as  fair  competition  and 
such  producers  have  a  tremendous  advantage 
over  Canadians  in  terms  of  unit  cost.  When 
we  consider  that  approximately  70  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  national  product  is  made  up  of 
labour  cost  in  Canada,  it  is  easier  to  under- 
stand how  low-wage  countries  can  undersell 
Canadian  products. 

And  another  reason  why  I  believe  Hydro 
should  look  more  favourably  to  Canadian 
products  is  that  they  enjoy  tax  concessions 
in  municipalities,  and  this  actually  comes  out 
of  the  taxpayers'  pockets. 

There  is  no  question— certainly  not  in  my 
mind— that  one  of  the  most  potential  weapons 
in  combating  unemployment,  such  as  we  are 
experiencing  this  winter,  is  consumer  prefer- 
ence for  domestic  products.  I  do  not  mean 
by  this  that  we  should  boycott  all  foreign 
products.  But  I  do  say,  and  I  emphasize, 
that  whenever  the  Canadian  consumer  has  a 
positive  possible  choice  between  imported 
articles  and  Canadian-made  articles,  he  should 
exercise  his  buying  in  favour  of  the  Canadian. 
Every  purchase  of  an  imported  article  at 
the  expense  of  its  Canadian-made  equivalent 
is  actually  a  blow  struck  at  the  Canadian 
worker. 

In  order  to  get  tariff  protection,  Canadian 
manufacturers  require  and  must  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  to  purchase  Canadian- 
made  steam  turbine  generators.  If  they  do 
not  change  their  policy.  Hydro— and  they 
alone— must  bear  the  responsibility  for  the 
unemployment  of  literally  hundreds  of  Cana- 
dian workers. 

Mi^.  H.  F.  Fishleigh  (Woodbine):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  dictionary  says  that  a  parliamen- 
tarian is  one  who  understands  parHamentary 
law  and  also  parliamentary  procedure,  and, 
in  this  instance,  you  understand  both  so 
consequently  you  are  a  great  parliamentarian. 

But  how  could  you  help  but  be  a  good 
parliamentarian?  I  ask  this  because  you  are 
so    ably    assisted    by    the    Sergeant-at-Arms, 


Major  Handley  Geary,  V.C.  He  is  the  gentle- 
man who  helps  you  to  keep  law  and  order 
in  this  House.  In  the  old  days  he  used  to 
give  the  hon.  members  their  pay,  but  that 
has  gone  by  the  board. 

Also,  you  are  assisted  by  Mr.  Rod  Lewis, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House,  and  he  in  turn  is 
assisted  by  Mr.  Stewart  who  is  a  brother  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Stewart) 
who,  in  turn,  married  your  assistant  last  year. 
And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  the  whip  in 
hand,  so  you  are  assisted,  assisted  and 
assisted. 

But  I  would  like  to  congratulate  those  hon. 
members  who  were  elevated  to  cabinet  posi- 
tions during  the  last  few  months,  but  more 
especially  two  hon.  Ministers  who  do  not 
belong  to  that  great  legal  profession,  the 
law  business.  I  refer  to  the  hon.  Minister 
from  Wellington-Dufferin  (Mr.  Root),  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Wardrope).  That  was  indeed  an  accom- 
plishment. 

In  speaking  this  session,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
decided  that  I  would  talk  about  the  most 
important  people  in  this  House,  and  that  is 
the  "back  benchers."  I  have  read  over  their 
speeches  which  they  gave  last  year,  and  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  points  which 
should  be  reiterated,  and  I  will  add  a  few 
points  of  my  own.  Now,  the  Readers'  Digest 
said: 

A  member  of  Parliament  is  one  who  talks 

a   lot   and   says   nothing.     Nobody   listens 

and  everybody  disagrees. 

Well,  in  the  case  of  the  back  benchers,  they 
talk  a  lot,  everybody  listens  and  nearly 
everybody  agrees,  so  I  think  I  am  on  safe 
ground  on  speaking  of  the  back  benchers. 

But  there  is  one  sad  note  in  my  speech. 
As  I  was  preparing  it,  I  did  not  realize 
at  the  time  that  I  would  be  seeing  a  crepe 
on  the  desk  opposite  me  for  the  late 
member  for  Peel  (Mr.  Kennedy).  As  the 
papers  and  everybody  have  said,  we  will 
miss  him  in  this  House,  he  was  a  great 
soldier,  an  athlete,  a  great  solicitor  but  most 
of  all  a  statesman,  and  he  had  no  enemies 
that  any  man  knows  about. 

But  the  first  speaker  after  "Tom  Kennedy" 
last  year  was  the  hon.  member  for  Glen- 
garry (Mr.  Guindon)  and  he  said  some  amaz- 
ing things;  first  of  all,  he  said  that  in  Ontario 
we  are  manufacturing  $10.5  billion  worth  of 
manufactured  products,  one-half  of  all  the 
manufactured  products  in  Canada.  I  repeat, 
one-half  of  all  the  manufactured  products  in 
Canada.  And  moreover  he  said  that  the 
population  had  increased  by  over  700,000. 
I  heard  the  hon.    Provincial   Secretary    (Mr. 
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Phillips)  say  today  a  million.  So  it  is  some 
place  between  700,000  and  a  million  in  the  last 
10  years,  and  that  indeed  is  quite  an 
accomplishment. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  hon.  member 
for  Lambton  East  (Mr.  Janes),  and  he  is  a 
farmer,  a  businessman,  and  also  director  of 
a  telephone  company.  He  tells  me  that  in 
his  part  of  the  country  they  can  go  and 
raise  a  bond  issue  amongst  tlie  farmers; 
there  is  no  need  to  float  an  issue  for  their 
telephone  company,  and  it  pays  its  own  way. 

But  he  told  us  last  term  a  few  things  which 
interested  me:  One  was  that  he  said  he  had 
6  gas  and  oil  pipe  lines  going  east  and  west  in 
his  riding,  and  he  had  12  pipe  lines  going 
north  and  south.  And  these  pipe  lines  caused 
him  a  lot  of  trouble  because  the  governments 
have  given  the  power  to  expropriate  this  land, 
and  in  some  cases  tlie  companies  have  been 
ruthless.  They  tear  up  the  storm  sewers  on 
the  farms,  and  the  farmers  are  not  properly 
compensated  for  that,  and  he  believes  that 
they  should  have  power  only  after  85  per  cent, 
of  the  farmers  had  signed.  If  the  other  15 
per  cent,  would  not  come  in,  then  they  could 
have  that  expropriation  power.  It  seems  to 
me  that  is  a  pretty  good  by-law. 

He  also  said  that  oil  was  discovered  in 
Lambton  East  100  years  ago,  and  that  the 
same  wells  are  still  producing  oil. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling).  He  spoke 
upon  the  hospital  plan  and  nobody  is  better 
qualified  to  speak  upon  hospital  plans  and 
insurance  than  the  hon.  member.  He  has 
now  been  made  the  president  of  the  Under- 
writers' Insurance  Company  of  Ontario.  But 
I  would  like  to  say  this:  A  person  should 
carry  his  hospital  plan  number  with  him 
always;  I  had  to  rush  my  young  grand- 
daughter to  the  hospital  and  the  first  thing 
they  asked  me  for  was  my  number.  Well, 
I  did  not  have  it,  never  thought  of  it.  But 
hon.  members  should  tell  their  constituents 
they  should  have  their  hospital  number  for  the 
hospital  services  handy  at  all  times. 

Now,  just  to  show  hon.  members  that  this 
is  not  a  mvitual  admiration  society,  I  am 
going  to  talk  about  the  Opposition  too.  We 
had  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher)  speak;  and  he  told  us  he  served 
overseas  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 

We  are  pleased  that  his  wife  is  on  the 
mend,  out  of  danger,  and  we  hope  for  her 
recovery. 

The  hon.  member  for  Bruce  criticized  the 
government  last  year  for  the  way  in  which 
we  prepared  work  for  the  unemployed.  He 
said  that  we  gave  work  for  those  who  could 


rake  leaves  and  lay  sidewalks  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
him.  How  on  earth  can  a  man  lay  sidewalks 
in  winter  and  rake  leaves? 

As  far  as  my  riding  is  concerned,  the  riding 
of  Woodbine,  I  represent  a  working  man's 
riding,  but  not  a  labourer's  riding,  my 
people  work  at  Eaton's  and  Simpson's  stores 
or  the  post  ofiice  and  a  host  of  other  places 
indoors. 

Now,  if  one  of  my  constituents  comes  to  me 
for  a  job,  I  cannot  send  him  out  in  20  below 
zero  weather  to  work  in  the  cold.  Why,  he 
would  get  pneumonia  and  die.  So  I  have  to 
try  to  procure  a  job  for  him  some  place  else. 

Now  I  must  say  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Beaches  (Mr.  CoUings)  has  been  very  helpful 
in  assisting  me  any  time  he  could.  He 
does  not  always  procure  a  position  for  them, 
but  he  is  certainly  very  courteous  about  it. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Will  the  hon.  member  give 
me  his  address? 

Mr.  Fishleigh:  He  is  right  over  there. 

But  the  thing  is,  I  was  not  quite  so  success- 
ful in  getting  jobs  in  the  Hydro.  I  had  a 
letter,  and  no  doubt  hon.  members  had  a 
letter,  too: 

Please  do  not  send  your  constituents  to 
this  department  for  a  job  because  we  are 
saving  all  the  jobs  for  those  who  have  been 
laid  off  on  the  great  St.  Lawrence  water- 
way project.    They  have  the  first  priority. 

Well,  I  maintain  that  the  Ontario  Hydro,  if 
that  is  the  situation,  is  setting  up  a  club  on 
University  avenue  for  itself,  contiguous  with 
the  University  Club  and  the  Military  Insti- 
tute next  door,  that  "this  is  just  for  us." 

Is  it  not  the  people's  company  any  more? 
We  are  operating  this  publicly  owned  hydro- 
electric power  system  like  private  enterprise. 

But  I  maintain  that  Ontario  Hydro  belongs 
to  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  my  constituents 
or  anybody  else's  constituents  are  just  as 
entitled  to  jobs  there,  if  they  are  qualified, 
as  anybody  else.  When  they  took  those  jobs 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  waterway,  they  knew 
they  would  not  last  forever.  Why  should  one 
of  them  have  priority  over  a  needy  citizen 
that  I  represent  and  for  whom  I  would  like 
to  get  a  job? 

But  I  do  not  agree  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  when  he  said  last  year  this  govern- 
ment is  spending  money  like  water,  and  we 
would  never  be  able  to  pay  off  the  debts. 
When  we  are  in  an  expanding  economy  such 
as  that  in  Ontario,  building  roads,  and  we 
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have  a  million  increase  in  population,  pro- 
ducing $10.5  billion  of  manufactured 
goods  in  one  year,  we  are  expanding,  and 
we  must  spend  money. 

If  the  town  of  Wiarton  suddenly  in  two 
years  increased  to  double  its  size,  it  would 
have  double  the  debt  because  it  would  have 
to  put  in  sewers  and  water,  roads  and  other 
services.  And  it  is  only  natural  that  during 
this  growing  period— maybe  we  are  having 
growing  pains— we  should  spend  money  and 
spend  it  wisely  for  the  future,  and  for  genera- 
tions to  come. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
spoke  last  year,  and  we  are  happy  tliat  he 
is  now  an  hon,  cabinet  Minister. 

In  comparing  notes  with  the  hon.  Minister 
several  years  ago,  I  learned  that  his  father 
and  my  great-uncle  founded  the  Hobbs 
Hardware  in  London,  Ontario,  and  the 
Hobbs  Glass  Company  Limited. 

But  my  great-uncle,  strange  to  say,  was 
a  Liberal  MP.  I  do  not  know  what  he  would 
think  of  me  now,  but  anyway  the  hon. 
Minister  and  I  have  something  in  common, 
in  London,  Ontario,  How  he  got  to  the 
Lakehead,  I  will  never  know. 

But  he  spoke  last  year  and  he  hoped 
that  a  steel  industry  would  be  established 
at  the  Lakehead,  at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort 
William,  and  I  know  of  no  better  place  to 
establish  a  steel  industry  than  up  there  with 
all  that  iron  ore,  and  all  those  richnesses  in 
the  back  hills,  and  I  hope  that  his  dreams 
come  true. 

Then  the  hon.  member  for  London  South 
(Mr.  Jackson)  spoke  and  he  said  that  he 
had  a  problem  over  there.  The  sanatorium 
was  half  filled  with  people  and  the  Vic- 
toria hospital  was  overflowing,  and  he 
would  like  the  two  to  be  equalized.  I  hope 
that  he  has  his  problem  solved. 

The  hon.  member  for  York-Humber  (Mr. 
Lewis)  spoke.  He  is  a  former  reeve  of 
Etobicoke,  and  a  good  reeve  he  was,  too.  But 
he  said  in  the  press,  one  time,  that  when  he 
was  reeve  he  had  3  telephones,  and  they  rang 
all  the  time,  and  now  that  he  is  an  hon. 
member  of  Parliament  he  has  one  phone 
and  it  seldom  ever  rings. 

Well,  I  suppose  that  is  just  natural.  We 
all  go  through  that,  when  we  step  from  one 
level  of  government  to  another.  I  know  for 
myself  I  had  to  choose  between  giving 
up  my  profession  or  being  an  alderman  for 
the  city  of  Toronto. 

I  was  a  druggist  right  on  the  comer  of  Bloor 
and  Yonge  and  everybody  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  my  ward  would  come  in  to  see 


me  at  the  counter.  It  kept  up  so  that  I  was 
doing  nothing  else  but  city  work,  I  would 
go  back  in  the  prescription  department  and 
start  filling  a  prescription,  put  in  half  the 
medicine  and  the  phone  would  ring.  They 
wanted  garbage  picked  up,  or  a  tree  cut 
down,  I  would  go  back  to  the  prescription 
and  I  would  forget  what  I  had  put  in,  and 
would  put  it  all  down  the  sink  and  start  all 
over  again.     So  I  had  to  make  that  decision. 

But  I  would  say  this  from  a  back  bencher's 
point  of  view,  we  should  reahze- for  my  point 
of  view  anyway— there  are  two  considerations: 

First  of  all,  one  should  look  after  his  own 
business,  that  is  an  important  thing,  business. 
After  all,  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  no  pension 
plan  for  reeves,  mayors  and  hon,  members  of 
Parliament. 

The  second  thing  is  very  important— one 
should  look  after  their  own  riding,  and  let 
hon.  cabinet  Ministers  look  after  govenmient 
management.  I  have  Woodbine  riding  to 
look  after,  that  is  mine,  and  I  like  my  con- 
stituents and  I  hope  they  like  me. 

We  have  a  meeting  on  Monday  nights  for 
the  young  people.  Next  week  we  have 
another  meeting  for  the  men,  and  on  the 
third  Monday  we  have  a  meeting  for  the 
women.  We  never  have  less  than  200  people 
at  these  meetings.  Two  weeks  ago  we  had 
over  400  at  a  meeting,  which  is  quite  a  lot 
of  people,  quite  a  lot  of  Conservatives  any- 
way. We  are  organized  to  the  hilt  to  have  an 
election,  at  the  drop  of  a  hat.  We  just  love 
elections. 

I  think  the  back  benchers  should  also 
mingle  with  their  people.  I  know  I  have 
taken  a  day  at  least,  or  an  afternoon,  a  week 
during  the  last  few  years  to  call  on  my 
people.  I  have  had  very  grand  times.  I 
have  had  some  very  interesting  experiences, 
as  I  dare  say  other  hon.  members  have,  too. 
I  could  write  a  book  on  some  of  the  things 
that  have  happened  to  me  on  these  calls 
which  are  very  enlightening  because  one 
learns  the  thinking  of  his  constituents. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  East  (Mr. 
Beckett)  spoke  next  last  year.  His  riding,  he 
said,  has  a  population  of  150,000  people,  and 
that  the  riding  should  be  split  in  two.  It  is 
too  large.  He  told  us  he  had  83  level  cross- 
ings, and  too  many  deaths  and  accidents. 
Imagine,  83  level  crossings.  He  advocates 
that  we  should  have  bridges  over  them  and 
underpasses  under  them  and  the  sooner  they 
get  the  job  done  the  better. 

He  also  said  that  we  should  have  a  com- 
muter service  from  Scarborough  down  to  the 
Union  station.  Many  other  hon.  members 
have    spoken   likewise,    that   they   beheve   in 
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a  commuter  service.  One  can  travel  from 
Scarborough  by  train  down  to  the  Union 
station  in  less  than  half  an  hour— it  would 
take  an  hour  and  a  quarter  to  drive  by  motor 
car. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer )  then  spoke.  He  is  an  hon. 
member  who  always  apologizes  before  he 
gives  a  speech.  He  is  like  the  doctor  who 
has  a  needle  out,  and  says,  "Now  this  will 
not  hurt,"  and  gives  it  a  jab  in.  He  wiggles 
the  needle  around  and  pulls  the  needle  out, 
and  you  say  "Ooh!" 

Then  he  says,  "Now  it  did  not  hurt  much," 
and  he  apologizes  again  when  he  sits  down. 

But  I  believe  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  a  great  future,  as  he  is  a 
nice  up-and-coming  fellow.  Yes,  he  has  got 
a  great  future,  but  it  is  in  the  legal  business 
in  the  cities  of  Kitchener  and  Waterloo. 

The  hon.  member  for  Russell  (Mr.  La- 
vergne)  spoke,  too.  He  loves  to  needle  the 
Opposition.  His  chief  joy  is  to  get  up  in 
debate  and  needle  the  Opposition  and  hon. 
members  know  he  is  one  of  the  greatest 
followers  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost).  One  just  needs  to  mention  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  name  and  he  will  fairly 
cross  himself,  pat  the  desk  and  stand  at 
attention. 

The  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr. 
Child),  who  has  just  spoken,  was  a  great 
hockey  player.  He  has  a  pet  theme— that  of 
safety  belts.  I  did  not  hear  him  speak  of 
safety  belts  for  motor  cars  today.  I  did  not 
think  so  much  of  them  at  first  but  they 
saved  24,000  motorists  last  year  in  United 
States. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  might  have  safety 
belts  on  hon.  members  in  this  House.  If  we 
had  to  unbuckle  them  every  time  we  got 
up  to  speak,  we  would  not  be  speaking  so 
often,  especially  the  Opposition  hon.  mem- 
bers. After  all,  they  put  safety  belts  on 
high  chairs  and  babies'  cribs. 

The  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Reaume)  comes  from  a  great  riding,  a  very 
beautiful  riding.  It  faces  on  Lake  St.  Clair 
and  the  Detroit  river,  and  if  one  wants 
to  see  a  pretty  sight,  let  him  just  watch  the 
boats  go  up  and  down  that  beautiful  Detroit 
river. 

Stand  on  the  Windsor  side  and  look  across 
at  Detroit  with  its  magnificent  show  of  new 
buildings  and  skyscrapers,  and  its  2  miUion 
or  3  million  people.  Or  in  the  tunnel,  one 
can  go  under  the  river  and  be  right  in  the 
heart  of  the  city  of  Detroit  in  5  minutes,  or 
one  can  go  over  the  bridge  and  be  in  the  heart 
of  the  city  in  15  minutes. 


These  Americans  drive  25  miles  out  in  the 
country  at  night  and  back  again  in  the 
morning,  whereas  they  could  be  in  the  middle 
of  Windsor  in  5  minutes  by  tunnel.  They 
prefer  to  drive  these  distances  rather  than 
go  through  all  the  iniquitous  things  they 
have  to  go  through  in  order  to  live  in  Ontario. 

I  claim  that  this  is  pure  politics.  Surely 
now  that  we  have  a  Conservative  government 
at  Ottawa,  and  we  have  a  Conservative 
government  here,  we  can  at  last  get  together, 
go  to  Washington,  and  work  out  the  problems 
so  that  these  border  cities  can  expand  and 
grow. 

It  applies  not  only  to  Windsor— it  applies 
to  Fort  Erie  opposite  Buffalo,  and  many  other 
border  cities.  Just  a  matter  of  poUtics.  It  is 
almost  as  bad  as  East  and  West  Berlin. 
For  example,  one  has  to  have  two  cars,  one 
in  Canada,  one  in  the  United  States;  two 
different  income  tax  forms.  The  Americans 
say,  "It  is  not  worth  the  bother.  We  will 
drive  the  25  miles  night  and  day  rather 
than  go  through  all  this  rigamarole." 

The  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River  (Mr. 
Noden)  is  an  honest  fellow,  one  of  the  types 
you  could  give  your  purse  to  or  trust  to  make 
out  your  will.  I  never  knew  anybody  work  so 
hard.  He  is  always  writing  letters  to  his 
constituents.  He  is  dedicated  to  his  riding 
and  last  year  he  said,  "Know  Ontario  Better." 

That  was  his  slogan,  "Know  Ontario 
Better." 

Now  what  better  slogan  could  we  have 
than  that?  I  venture  to  say  not  2  per  cent, 
of  the  people  of  southern  Ontario  have  ever 
visited  northwestern  Ontario. 

Last  fall  I  went  to  San  Francisco  to  a 
realtors'  convention.  Then  there  were  40  of 
us  from  Toronto,  and  our  fimction  was  to 
get  the  realtors  from  San  Francisco  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States  to  come  to  Toronto 
next  November  to  a  convention  here. 

We  had  set  up  a  booth  in  San  Francisco 
at  this  convention,  and  a  woman  came  up  to 
me  and  said:  "Well,  if  I  come  to  Toronto  do 
you  think  I  will  be  able  to  shoot  a  moose?" 
I  said:  "Madam,  where  do  you  come  from?" 
She  replied,  "I  come  from  Ontario."  I  said, 
"Ontario?"  She  said,  "Yes,  Ontario,  Cali- 
fornia." Well  in  that  case  I  was  tlie  ignorant 
one,  because  I  looked  up  the  map  and  sure 
enough  there  is  a  place  called  Ontario  with 
an  airport  just  a  few  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 
So  there  is  a  lot  for  the  Canadians  to  learn 
and  a  lot  for  the  Americans  to  learn.  So, 
"Know    Ontario    Better"    is    a    good    slogan. 

In  the  riding  of  the  hon.  member  of  Kenora 
(Mr.  Wren),  I  believe  we  have  the  muskeg 
country,  and  muskeg  is  kind  of  a  blight  on 
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the  north  country.  It  was  pointed  out  to  me 
during  my  trip  up  north,  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests,  that  there  is  an 
area  just  to  the  west  of  James  Bay,  and  south 
of  Hudson  Bay,  the  size  of  England,  Ireland 
and  Scotland  all  put  together,  which  is  abso- 
lutely useless.  It  is  pretty  to  fly  over  in 
summer  as  there  are  many  different  colours 
to  look  down  on,  but  one  is  banned  from 
flying  over  the  muskeg  country  because  if 
one  ever  came  down  they  would  never  get 
him  out.  If  you  are  down  beside  it,  it  has 
a  very  musty  smell,  full  of  microbes  and 
larvae  and  insects,  and  thick  masses  of  very 
distasteful  substances.  No  man  has  ever  been 
able  to  conquer  the  muskeg.  Muskeg  is  not 
just  in  Ontario— it  is  in  many  countries,  some- 
times called  peat  bogs. 

If  it  were  drained,  we  might  have  one  of 
the  greatest  production  areas  in  Ontario  up 
there,  because  we  have  drained  muskeg  in 
southern  Ontario,  particularly  the  Holland 
marsh,  and  this  is  very  productive.  But  we 
have  not  been  able  to  conquer  the  other 
parts. 

Now,  muskeg  is  an  Indian  name,  and  there 
are  great  stretches  of  it  from  Newfoundland 
to  British  Columbia.  In  Newfoundland  they 
have  600,000  square  acres  of  muskeg  and 
they  are  trying  desperately  to  do  something 
with  it.  In  Quebec  they  have  75,000  acres 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  river  which  they  are 
draining  and  trying  to  make  into  good  land. 
Then,  as  far  west  as  British  Columbia,  they 
are  draining  muskeg  land  and  selling  it  as 
fertilizer  to  California. 

We  have  in  Ontario  only  two  men  working 
on  muskeg,  that  is  Dr.  Radford  of  McMaster 
University,  at  Hamilton,  and  his  assistant. 
They  took  a  trip  to  Russia  and  learned  that 
1,000  students  had  dedicated  their  lives  to 
studying  muskeg,  plus  400  scientists. 

Now  just  imagine,  if  they  can  conquer 
muskeg  what  it  will  mean  to  them— far  more 
than  sputniks  and  missiles  to  the  moon. 
Muskeg  could  be  the  future  wealth  of  any 
country,  and  I  think  that  Ontario  should 
increase  their  studies— put  it  under  the  water 
resources  commission— and  really  do  a  job  on 
the  study. 

We  know  there  is  oil  there,  and  all  kinds 
of  minerals.  The  oil  companies  cannot  go 
in  until  wintertime  to  drill  for  the  oil.  If 
the  oil  companies  try  to  put  a  road  through 
muskeg  it  is  very  costly,  they  have  to  blast 
the  muskeg  away  and  then  rush  in  with 
gravel,  and  tons  and  tons  of  gravel  have 
to  go  in,  in  order  to  make  a  road. 


I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  hon.  member  for 
Bracondale  (Mr.  A.  Frost)  has  had  another 
heart  attack.  He  went  to  London,  England, 
this  summer  and  visited  all  his  old  girl 
friends  of  World  War  I.  I  beheve  he  had 
a  good  time.  He  said  last  year  he  believed 
that  we  should  have  a  commuter  service  and 
also  an  east-west  subway  in  the  city  of 
Toronto. 

The  hon.  member  for  Oxford  (Mr.  Innes) 
comes  from  Woodstock,  a  town  I  know  well. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  went  to  Woodstock  col- 
lege there  and  played  Junior  OHA  hockey, 
and  served  my  drug  apprenticeship  in  the  drug 
store  under  Clark  Miurray,  the  ex-MP.  I  mar- 
ried a  Woodstock  girl,  but  I  am  not  the  only 
one  who  married  a  Woodstock  girl,  because 
tlie  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
also  married  a  Woodstock  girl. 

The  hon.  member  for  Oxford  comes  from  a 
very  wealthy  riding  and  he  has  a  beautiful 
farm  on  top  of  the  hill,  west  of  the  city.  His 
family  is  very  well  respected  and  he  had  a 
slogan  last  year  "Buy  Ontario  Products  First." 

Well,  after  listening  to  the  farmers  in  this 
assembly  cry  blue  ruin  for  several  years,  I 
decided  I  would  try  to  do  something  about 
it  myself,  so  after  the  session  was  over,  I  called 
on  several  of  the  vice-presidents  of  chain 
groceterias  and  I  said,  "You  know,  you  are 
selling  too  much  imported  fruits  and  vege- 
tables. I  go  into  your  stores  and  your  cus- 
tomers are  loading  up  their  baskets  in  the 
wintertime  with  fresh  strawberries,  com, 
carrots,  and  so  on  grown  in  a  foreign  land. 
When  our  own  carrots,  peas,  and  so  on,  come 
on  the  market,  they  have  had  enough  of  these 
vegetables,  and  our  own  produce  has  not  got 
the  same  sale,  when  it  comes  on  the  market." 

The  chain  store  groceterias'  management 
agreed  with  me.  They  said,  "Yes,  you  are 
right,  you  go  ahead  with  your  campaign." 

I  thought,  so  far  so  good,  so  I  got  a  list 
of  all  the  mayors  and  reeves  in  Ontario 
and  I  put  my  secretaries  to  work  and  wrote 
them  all  a  letter  and  enclosed  a  petition  to 
sign.  I  got  600  signatures  from  the 
mayors  and  reeves  in  Ontario  and  they  agreed 
to  do  all  they  could  to  promote  "Buy  Ontario 
Produce  First." 

Well,  I  was  kind  of  pleased  with  my  suc- 
cess, so  I  thought  I  had  better  go  one  step 
further,  so  I  wrote  them  a  letter  asking  for 
their  co-operation  in  "buying  Ontario  produce 
first."  Would  they,  I  asked,  put  a  sticker 
on  their  car,  "Buy  Ontario  Produce  First" 
and  would  they  see  their  local  grocer  and 
impress  upon  him  the  importance  of  placing 
this  slogan  on  the  bottom  of  his  newspaper 
ads,  "Buy  Ontario  Produce  First"? 
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Also,  would  they  go  to  the  radio  stations 
and  ask  them  to  use  the  same  slogan, 
"Buy  Ontario  Produce  First"? 

Out  of  the  600  letters  sent  out,  how  many 
do  you  think  replied?  Just  one.  So  I  realize 
that  after  all  this  effort,  my  little  project  was 
a  complete  failure. 

A  few  months  went  by  and  I  saw  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  had  opened  a 
great  campaign— "Buy  Canadian."  Well,  that 
sounded  pretty  good  but  I  wanted  to  promote 
the  idea  "Buy  Ontario  Produce  First,"  so 
I  wrote  the  manufacturer's  association  and 
asked  them  why  they  did  not  include  the 
farmers'  products.  The  reply  was  that  they 
agreed  with  me  on  "Buy  Ontario  Products 
First"  but  had  left  that  end  of  the  promotion 
to  the  manufacturers  of  farm  implements— they 
felt  they  should  promote  that  end  of  it— Buy 
Canadian  and  buy  Ontario  produce. 

But  up  to  now,  they  have  done  absolutely 
nothing,  and  I  wish  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  for 
instituting  in  his  department  "Buy  Canadian 
and  Buy  Ontario  Produce  First." 

I  wish  the  other  hon.  cabinet  Ministers 
would   do   likewise. 

Then  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew 
(Mr.  Grossman)  spoke  and  he  wished  every- 
body to  come  and  visit  his  riding.  I  do  not 
know  why  his  riding,  but  he  would  like  us 
to  go  and  visit  his  riding,  and  he  would  like 
to  go  and  visit  the  ridings  of  the  other  hon. 
members. 

He  said  that  he  was  surprised  to  see 
that  there  is  a  township  in  York  West,  which 
he  had  never  heard  of  before— it  is  called 
Chinguacousy.  It  is  between  Brampton  and 
Malton. 

But  since  last  year  that  little  township 
is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  largest  townships 
in  Ontario  because,  in  the  meantime,  an 
English  company  has  accumulated  7,000  acres 
of  land  and  they  sold  part  of  it  to  American 
companies,  and  they  are  building  houses  now. 

Just  to  the  west  of  this  land,  a  German 
company  purchased  800  acres  of  land,  north 
of  Brampton,  and  south  of  the  new  highway 
we  have  the  Meadowdale  development.  They 
have  sold  stock  and  they  are  almost  ready  to 
develop,  so  in  this  area  we  have,  within  5 
years,  a  city  of  125,000  people  with  churches, 
schools,  and  factories. 

This  shows  how  Ontario  is  growing. 

Why  do  I  say  all  this?  Is  it  not  grand  to 
think  that  countries  as  far  away  as  England 
would  come  to  Ontario  and  invest  money 
here— Americans  from  New  York,  and  away 
over  in  Germany?     It  must  mean  they  have 


faith  in  us,   our   governments,   and  faith  in 
Canada. 

Recently  I  visited  Mexico  City,  a  city  of  5 
million  people.  If  hon.  members  strolled 
through  the  streets,  they  would  see  them  at 
night  sleeping  in  the  streets. 

I  took  a  ride  out  from  Mexico  City  to 
another  little  city  called  Tasco,  where  they 
make  silver.  On  the  way  out  to  Tasco,  I 
noticed  some  youngsters  dangling  lizards  on 
a  string.  They  were  about  18  inches  long. 
I  asked  the  driver:  "What  are  they  dangling 
those  hzards  for?" 

Well,  he  said,  "They  want  you  to  stop  and 
take  their  picture."  And  so  we  stopped  and 
had  our  picture  taken  with  the  Mexican 
family.  They  had  about  10  hzards  running 
around,  and  I  looked  to  see  where  the 
natives  lived,  and  there,  and  behold,  was  a 
big  stone,  with  a  very  poor  thatched  roof 
over  it,  and  they  slept  in  rows  under  this— 
beside  this  big  stone.  I  suppose  their  ances- 
tors had  been  living  there  for  the  past  2,000 
years.  And  they  had  some  pigs  running 
around,  and  I  found  out  later  that  they  take 
these  pigs  to  bed  with  them  to  keep  them- 
selves warm  at  night. 

Now,  housing  is  needed  all  over  the  world, 
yet  investors  from  Germany,  England  and  the 
United  States  are  investing  in  Canada  because 
we  have  good  governments.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  St.  Andrews  (Mr.  Grossman)  said 
in  his  speech  last  year- 1  think  he  was  trying 
to  needle  the  CCF— "When  there  is  no  fish 
in  the  pond,  even  a  shrimp  is  great." 

Well,  I  was  trying  to  think  of  a  simile  to 
go  with  this  and  the  only  thing  I  could 
think  of  was  a  song  we  used  to  sing  as 
children:   Three  Bhnd  Mice. 

Three  blind  mice. 

See  how  they  run,   see  how  they  run, 
They  all  took  after  the  farmer's  wife, 
She  cut  their  tails  off  with  a  carving  knife, 
Did  you  ever  see  such  fun  in  yoiu:  life. 
As  three  blind  mice? 

Or  you  might  say- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Kindergarten  class. 

Mr.  Fishleigh:  Here,  here;  get  down  in 
your  seat. 

There  is  another  song  we  used  to  sing  at 
school  in   kindergarten   class: 

There  were  three  crows  who  sat  in  a  tree 
And  they  were  as  black  as  black  could  be. 
Caw,  caw,  caw. 

Mr.  Thomas:  We  will  get  a  lot  of  fun  out 
of  the  hon.  member  this  afternoon. 
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Mr.  Fishleigh:  Well,  I  can  see  hon.  mem- 
bers can  take  it  good  naturedly. 

The  riding  of  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
David  (Mr.  Price)  is  a  riding  which  they  call 
Cabbage  Town  and  North  Rosedale,  but 
on  the  trip  to  the  north  country  the  hon. 
taiember  was  always  getting  ofiP  shaking 
hands  with  all  the  presidents,  and  vice- 
presidents  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills  and 
the  mining  companies  and  I  said,  "How  do 
you  know  all  these  fellows."  He  said,  "Why, 
Ave  have  the  insurance  on  their  mills." 

He  has  a  very  famous  father,  too,  who 
has  just  been  made  the  president  of  the 
Canadian   National   Exhibition. 

The  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  ( Mr. 
Spence)  is  a  farmer  and  he  was  bewailing 
the  fact  last  year  that  he  was  in  a  grocery 
store,  and  he  saw  they  had  10  pounds  of 
American  potatoes  for  59  cents  and  right 
next  to  these  75  pounds  of  Ontario  potatoes 
for  75  cents.  He  says  what  is  the  use  of 
picking  Ontario  potatoes.  This  is  just  another 
instance  where  we  should  campaign  for 
"Buy    Ontario    produce   first." 

Here  is  another  thing  about  which  he  was 
disgruntled.  He  said  that  industry  should  be 
spread  all  over  Ontario  not  just  in  Toronto. 

Well,  let  me  tell  you  as  a  druggist,  in  the 
real  estate  business  it  is  a  hard  job  to  get 
industry  to  move  from  dowTitown  to  the 
outskirts  of  Toronto  let  alone  go  50  and  100 
miles  away.  My  experience  has  been  in  some 
instances  where  one  has  an  industry  down- 
town, and  they  move  to  the  outskirts,  half 
the  people  quit  their  jobs  and  the  other  half 
go  because  they  cannot  get  another  one.  The 
secretaries  do  not  like  it.  If  you  call  on 
them,  you  may  ask,  "How  do  you  like  it  up 
here?"  They  say;  "Oh,  we  don't  Uke  it, 
nobody  comes  to  see  us.  We  have  these 
picture  windows,  we  look  out  at  fields  of 
grass  and  trees.  At  noon  hour  we  sit  at  our 
desk  and  eat  a  dry  sandwich." 

Mr.  Grossman:  No  smoke,  no  noise, 
nothing. 

Mr.  Fishleigh:  So  it  is  not  so  easy  to  get 
industry  to  move  from  Toronto,  or  even  get 
them  out  to  the  outskirts  of  Toronto. 

The  hon.  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer) 
is  a  newspaperman,  and  he  said  last  year 
these  drapes  that  were  put  in  here  were 
put  up  in  1892  and  they  were  put  there  not 
to  keep  the  light  out  but  to  keep  the 
sound  in. 

The  acoustics  were  very,  very  poor,  so 
they  put  up  these  curtains  in   1892  but,  of 


course,  now  that  you  have  the  "Fishleigh 
loudspeaker  system"  we  do  not  need  the  cur- 
tains. We  could  very  well  take  down  those 
old  curtains  and  put  up  fibre  glass,  as  I 
have  advocated  for  the  last  6  years,  so  that 
we  can  let  the  light  in  but  it  will  not  bother 
our  eyes  or  will  not  fade  the  rugs. 

The  press  boys  could  have  the  light  over 
their  left  shoulders  and  they  would  be  happy, 
too,  but  those  old  curtains  make  this  place 
look  very  dingy  to  me. 

In  the  speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  the 
Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Belisle),  he  said  he  was 
worried  because  of  the  fact  he  had  150,000 
people  in  his  constituency  and  they  all  had 
to  go  into  Sudbury  to  get  ther  licence  plates. 
He  advocated  we  should  have  more  outlets 
for  licence  plates,  and  why  not? 

He  also  advocated  that  we  should  have 
more  highways  to  increase  the  tourist  trade 
in  that  part  of  tlie  country,  and  we  wall  agree 
with  that,  too. 

We  were  all  impressed,  when  we  visited 
the  north  country,  with  the  hospitality  of 
the  Falconbridge  nickel  company,  and  they 
showed  us  their  new  mines,  and  so  on.  It 
grieves  me  to  see  that  the  one  metal  which 
we  thought  was  so  stabilized— nickel— has 
fallen  off  in  its  sales. 

It  is  only  about  5  years  ago  that  I  had 
a  wire  from  a  foreign  country  asking  to  buy 
$5  million  worth  of  nickel.  They  wanted  it 
to  make  currency  in  their  country,  and  I 
inquired  about  the  sale.  They  wanted  to  buy 
it  in  balls,  but  the  only  place  one  can  buy 
nickel  in  balls  is  in  Norway.  We  make  it 
in  bars  here— and  I  would  have  to  buy 
nickel  through  a  government  institution  and 
they  were  not  very  helpful,  so  I  had  to  give 
up  the  idea. 

But  I  do  believe  if  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  went  himself,  or  sent 
somebody  else,  over  to  foreign  countries  such 
as  France,  Spain  and  Italy,  they  could  sell 
millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  nickel.  If  hon. 
members  have  ever  been  in  those  countries, 
they  know  the  money  there  is  filthy;  it  is 
paper  money.  The  people  carry  it  for  years, 
as  they  do  not  use  the  banks  like  we  do. 

When  a  worker  gets  his  pay  he  puts  it  in 
his  pocket.  They  never  go  to  the  bank, 
consequently  it  gets  dirtier  and  dirtier  as 
the  years  go  by. 

Their  governments  would  like  the  people  to 
use  light  nickel  coins  instead.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  Germany  and  even  England  the 
people  do  not  use  the  banks.  The  companies 
use  the  banks  but  the  workers  do  not.  Cana- 
dians use  all  their  banks,  but  I  do  believe 
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we  could  sell  plenty  of  nickel  if  the  proper 
effort  was  put  forward. 

In  lieu  of  that,  here  in  Ontario  we  have 
people  who,  instead  of  carrying  all  their 
money  with  them— I  know  of  men  who  do 
not  carry  any  money— they  carry  a  credit 
card.  I  must  say  I  am  against  credit  cards, 
and  I  believe  that  as  this  fad— or  hobby,  or 
whatever  it  might  be— increases,  it  is  very  bad 
for  business.  I  know  travel  agencies  are  feel- 
ing the  pinch. 

Some  men  who  have  credit  cards  boast  of 
it.  Such  a  man  for  instance,  takes  the  card 
and  procures  a  ticket  to  New  York.  He 
takes  another  card  and  gets  a  car  to  go  to 
the  hotel.  He  gets  to  the  hotel,  he  has 
another  card  for  his  room.  And  as  a  result 
he  needs  no  money  at  aU,  and  only  the  big 
fellows  are  getting  the  business,  and  I  believe 
that  credit  cards  in  this  country  should  be 
discoiu-aged. 

The  hon.  Minister  from  Wellington- 
Dufferin  (Mr.  Root),  who  is  now  in  the  cabinet 
—and  we  are  very  happy  about  his  success- 
spoke  also,  and  told  us  that  in  his  riding, 
which  is  only  50  miles  from  Toronto,  there 
are  67  million  tons  of  gravel— the  best  gravel 
in  the  country. 

Well,  he  pointed  out  that  the  gravel  might 
as  well  be  up  at  Moosonee  or  out  on  Belcher 
Island,  because  there  are  no  roads  in  there 
to  get  it  out  and  he  said  we  should  build 
roads. 

Now  if  hon.  members  want  any  tips,  do 
not  bother  about  stocks,  an  hon.  member 
should  just  buy  himself  a  gravel  farm  within 
55  miles  of  Toronto  and  when  they  get  roads, 
why  he  will  make  plenty  of  money.  But  I 
do  believe  that  we  should  build  roads  up 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  just  so  we  can 
get  this  67  million  tons  of  gravel  out.  Hon. 
members  know  what  gravel  is  worth  a  ton. 

The  hon.  member  for  Brantford  (Mr. 
Gordon)  is  a  respectable  high  principled 
gentleman,  but  he  did  do  a  dirty  trick  on  a 
dog  once  when  he  got  him  a  licence  but  we 
will  forgive  him. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point 
of  privilege.  I  did  not  say  that  I  got  the 
licence,  he  has  the  "doggone"  story  all  wrong. 
I  might  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  dog 
came  to  an  untimely  end,  he  was  finally 
caught  for  impaired  driving  and  that  was  the 
end. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Fishleigh:  Well,  I  will  stand  reproved, 
Mr.  Speaker. 


I  know  this  much,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  will 
be  no  beer  or  near  beer  sold  in  his  grocery 
store. 

The  hon.  member  for  Stormont  (Mr» 
Manley)  then  spoke  and  his  pet  place  is 
Cornwall.  I  believe  that  he  does  not  need 
to  worry  about  Cornwall.  Now  that  the  St.. 
Lawrence  waterway  is  completed,  he  will 
have  a  great  city  there. 

The  hon.  member  for  Kent  West  (Mr. 
Parry)  spoke  of  his  riding.  He  is  a  farmer, 
too,  from  Chatham,  and  he  said  last  year 
that  the  farmers  of  Ontario  produced  $1.75 
billion  worth  of  production,  and  that  is  a  lot 
of  produce  and  that  is  another  reason  why 
we  should  buy  Canadian  and  buy  Ontario 
produce. 

I  have  come  to  the  last  hon.  member— the 
member  for  Perth  (Mr.  Edwards)— I  know  that 
many  other  hon.  members  spoke  but  I  have 
taken  all  the  time  I  should.  He  comes  from 
Stratford-on-Avon,  and  Stratford  has  made 
Ontario  famous  through  the  Stratford  festival. 
It  is  a  great  production  and  a  great  thing  for 
Ontario. 

He  also  said  in  his  speech  last  year  that 
they  had  raised  more  hogs  in  his  riding  than 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick  and  Prince 
Edward  Island  all  put  together— they  raised 
202,000  hogs.  Now  these  hogs  have  to  be 
slaughtered  and  I  am  coming  to  the  end  of 
my  speech,  I  believe  the  most  important 
point. 

These  hogs  have  to  be  slaughtered,  and  I 
have  a  circular  put  out  by  the  Toronto 
Humane  Society,  and  an  article  by  Jean 
Howarth,  and  I  believe  it  is  an  authentic 
document  or  they  would  not  put  their  name 
to  it,  and  this  is  the  way  the  hogs  are  slaugh- 
tered in  this  country. 

She  tells  us  that  the  hogs  are  put  in  pens, 
and  that  they  are  a  herd  animal  and  they 
squeal,  and  they  can  "talk"  from  one  to  the 
other  and  tell  what  is  going  on  in  front. 
When  she  visited  that  slaughter  house  there 
were  400  hogs,  and  they  were  slaughtering 
100  hogs  per  hour  and  they  were  squealing; 
they  knew  what  was  going  on,  and  that  their 
brothers  were  being  killed— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Fishleigh:  Pig  latin  is  right.  What- 
ever it  is,  they  know  what  is  going  on,  and  if 
this  is  downright  cruelty,  it  is  no  laughing 
matter. 

They  are  herded  into  a  room  about  20  feet 
square  and  they  can  see  their  brothers  being 
slaughtered.  The  attendants  grab  for  the 
hogs,  the  hogs  rush  into  a  comer  to  protect 
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themselves.  They  know  that  they  are  the 
next  to  be  killed  and  they  try  to  get  away, 
but  the  attendant  gets  them,  shackles  the 
hog  by  the  back  leg,  and  hoists  it  15  feet 
up  into  the  air  with  it  squealing  all  the 
time,  so  that  the  rest  will  know  what  is 
going  on— that  their  turn  comes  next. 

Then  somebody  slits  its  throat.  It  takes  8 
minutes  for  a  hog  to  die.  They  are  spurting 
blood  all  the  time,  squirming  in  all  directions, 
pretty  nearly  breaking  their  backs. 

Then,  another  one  is  killed  and  another. 
After  that  has  been  accomplished,  they  run 
them  around  on  a  track  to  a  big  vat  of  scald- 
ing water,  and  drop  them  into  it.  Sometimes 
they  are  not  dead,  and  the  attendants  have 
told  Miss  Howartli  that  they  try  to  swim  out 
of  this  scalding  water,  and  they  shove  them 
back  into  the  scalding  water  again. 

Now,  that  is  cruelty,  if  there  ever  was 
cruelty,  and  this  happens,  not  in  China,  or 
some  other  place,  but  it  happens  right  here 
in  Ontario. 

There  is  only  one  packing  company  which 
has  a  humane  way  of  IdlHng  pigs,  and  that 
is  the  Canada  Packers,  they  have  a  gas 
chamber  and  the  pigs  go  in— or  the  hogs  go 
in— and  they  are  stunned  with  carbon 
dioxide  gas,  and  then  they  are  killed  in  a 
humane  way. 


Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  this 
government  stopped  this  practice.  If  Canada 
Packers  can  slaughter  pigs  in  a  humane  man- 
ner by  first  passing  them  through  a  gas 
chamber,  other  packers  can  do  so  also.  The 
sooner  the  better.  Meanwhile,  thousands  of 
pigs  will  "squeal  their  way  to  death." 

In  closing,  I  know  I  have  not  covered  all 
the  back  benchers.  I  hope  hon.  Ministers  of 
the  cabinet  will  make  note  and  do  something 
about  the  various  things  I  have  commented  on. 

I  also  was  unable  to  stick  to  one  point  and 
elaborate  on  it  as  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  Instead  I  have  diddled  around 
on  many  subjects,  but  may  I  point  out  to  him 
by  diddling  he  produced  the  maple  leaves 
around  the  ensign  of  the  flag,  but  it  has  been 
pointed  out  to  me  the  harp  which  represents 
Ireland  does  not  have  a  crown  on  it.  Northern 
Ireland  has  a  crown. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lyons  (Sault  Ste.  Marie):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  adjourrraient  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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O  CLOCK,     P.M. 


The  House  resumed. 


SPEECH   FROM   THE   THRONE 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lyons  (Sault  Ste.  Marie): 
Believe  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  always  wel- 
come an  opportunity  to  rise  in  this  chamber 
in  order  to  congratulate  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  on  the  admirable  choice  they 
made  when  they  elected  you  Speaker.  1 
truly  envy  your  calmness  of  mind,  your 
impressive  equanimity,  and  your  cool  com- 
posure—characteristics which  I  have  always 
desired  to  possess  myself.  Long  may  you  be 
detained,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  going  to  your 
reward. 

Since  last  I  spoke  to  this  chamber  two  years 
ago,  there  have  been  many  changes  in  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  cabinet,  and  I  wish  to 
congratulate  not  only  those  newly  appointed 
hon.  members,  but  also  the  hon.  Ministers 
whose  portfolios  were  so  ably  handled  and 
who  have  now  assumed  new  responsibilities. 
I  should  also  hke  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  for  his  sagacity 
of  choice  in  making  the  appointments  that 
he  did. 

All  of  the  hon.  Ministers  have  been 
bountiful  in  regard  to  their  treatment  of  my 
riding.  We  have  many  things  such  as  new 
schools,  new  hospital  accommodation, 
increased  accommodation  at  the  home  for 
the  aged,  a  first-class  forestry  staff,  as  well 
as  an  admirable  staff  in  our  welfare  depart- 
ment—for all  of  which  we  are  very  thankful 
indeed. 

There  is  another  department  that  has  made 
the  light  shine  in  the  eyes  of  my  constituents 
—it  is  The  Department  of  Highways. 

Construction  of  the  trans-Canada  highway 
along  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  is  going 
forward  at  a  high  tempo,  and  so  the  route 
to  the  Lakehead,  that  was  advocated 
by  Prime  Minister  T.  R.  Borden  as  early  as 
the  year  1912,  is  rapidly  coming  into  exist- 
ence. All  that  is  now  needed  is  a  bridge 
to  span  the  St.  Mary's  river  from  Soo,  Mich- 
igan, to  Soo,  Ontario,  and  traffic  over  the 
Lake  Superior  highway  will  reach  a  high 
pitch.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his  gov- 
ernment are  now  endeavouring  to  complete 
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the  necessary  arrangements  for  this  bridge 
with  the  government  of  the  state  of  Michigan. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  hon.  mover  (Mr. 
Jackson)  and  the  hon.  seconder  (Mr.  Brunelle) 
of  the  speech  in  reply  to  the  address  of  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor.  It  was 
done  capably  and  well,  and  provided  an 
excellent  opening  for  this  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  the  most  cautious 
observer  cannot  fail  to  be  impressed  by  the 
vast  changes  taking  place  in  our  province. 
I  propose  to  tell  hon.  members  something 
of  the  challenges,  the  opportunities  and  the 
burdens  which  very  clearly  concern  us. 

Is  this  development  a  flash  in  the  pan? 
Very  clearly,  no.  Look  at  the  map.  We 
border  8  American  states  with  a  population 
of  70  million,  which  we,  in  the  next  15 
to  20  years,  are  going  to  see  grow  to  about 
95  million  people.  There  is  another  tier  of 
states  around  them  with  a  population  of  35 
million.  They  are  also  growing  rapidly. 
Thus,  geographically,  this  Ontario  of  ours 
lies  in  the  centre  of  the  continent,  some- 
what like  the  hub  of  a  wheel.  We  now  have 
over  5.5  milUon  people  and  great  resources 
and  possibilities.   Our  future  is  assured. 

Population  growth  and  industrial  expan- 
sion are  transforming  the  Ontario  scene.  The 
expansion  of  population  is  unprecedented. 
Since  1946  some  1.5  miUion  people  have  been 
added  to  our  population— an  increase  of  one- 
third. 

The  problems  of  growth  are  very  great, 
though.  There  are  insatiable  demands  for 
schools,  hospitals,  water  and  sewage  works, 
highways  and  a  host  of  other  things  without 
which  population  cannot  grow,  nor  industry 
flourish.  Nor  indeed  without  them  could  we 
achieve  the  increase  in  living  standards  which 
our  development  should  provide. 

There  are  two  Ontarios,  Mr.  Speaker,  north 
and  south,  and  two  distinct  species  inhabit 
them.  Most  of  the  southern  folks  live  in 
Canada's  most  highly  industrialized  area, 
extending  along  the  north  shore  of  Lakes 
Ontario  and  Erie,  from  a  point  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  province  westward  to  Wind- 
sor. The  northerners  are  the  men  of  the 
mines  and  the  forests.  They  extract  the  gold 
from  the  deep  ore  bodies  of  Kirkland  Lake 
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and  Timmins,  mine  most  of  the  world's 
supply  of  nickel  on  the  Sudbury  ranges, 
produce  sawn  lumber,  ties  and  poles,  and 
roll  out  newsprint  from  the  mills  spaced 
like  knots  in  a  rope  between  Iroquois  Falls 
in  the  east  and  the  Manitoba  border  in  the 
west. 

Much  of  this  great  and  growing  northern 
empire  has  been  opened  to  human  occupation 
within  the  working  lifetime  of  men  now  no 
more  than  middle-aged.  Towns  which  possess 
every  amenity  of  urban  living  have  until 
recently  been  without  highways  or  railway 
connections  connecting  them  with  "the  out- 
side", and  depended  on  air  service  for  their 
contact  with  the  world. 

Indeed,  the  airplane  is  the  vehicle  which 
has  made  much  of  this  development  possible, 
and  since  the  bush  pilots  and  their  relatively 
slow  but  sturdy  planes  were  the  originators 
of  air  freight  and  passenger  service  between 
the  cities  of  the  south  and  the  northern 
frontier,  Canada  can  lay  claim  to  the  dis- 
covery of  what  is  still  the  most  important 
economic  use  of  aircraft.  And  before  the 
towns  sprang  up  around  the  mine  headframes 
it  was  the  bush  pilot  who  carried  the  pros- 
pector into  the  wilderness  to  find  the  ore 
which  made  the  mines  which  built  the  towns. 
Thus,  northern  Ontario  is  the  world's  first 
air-pioneered  country. 

The  northerner  is  the  Canadian  pioneer 
of  the  twentieth  century  in  mid-passage,  as 
surely  as  the  men  who  broke  through  the 
Lake  Superior  barrier  and  spilled  over  the 
prairies  were  the  end-of-century  pioneers,  in 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  personality, 
character  and  outlook  of  this  man  establishes 
one  simple  Canadian  fact— the  farther  north 
of  the  border  the  Canadian  lives,  the  more 
intensely  Canadian  he  becomes.  Neither 
Uncle  Sam  nor  John  Bull  count  for  much  in 
his  reckoning,  other  than  as  the  American 
and  the  English  are  fellow-members  of  the 
human  race,  who  speak  his  language,  and 
sometimes  are  his  financial  backers  and 
customers.  Here  is  a  man  who  knows  by 
instinct  the  nature  of  Canada's  future,  because 
he  lives  where  the  future  is,  and  is  breaking 
open  the  door  to  one  of  the  world's  last 
great  treasure  troves. 

The  frontier  man  seldom  mentions  such 
terms  as  "free  enterprise"  or  the  "North 
American  way  of  life,"  but  he  practices  the 
former  and  lives  the  latter,  working  hard  and 
playing  hard,  without  feeling  the  need  for 
constant  self-analysis,  or  for  those  setting-up 
exercises  in  semantics  which  are  the  refuge 
of  the  man  who  is  not  quite  sure  where  he 
is  going,  or  even  if  it  is  in  the  right  direction. 


The  people  of  Algoma  are  too  busy  work- 
ing and  building  to  have  time  for  self-analysis, 
and  these  and  others  like  them  comprise  the 
great  majority  of  the  Canadian  people. 
Admittedly  we  are  a  modest  folk,  but  deep 
inside  most  of  us  lies  a  fiery  pride  in  what 
we  are,  and  in  this  country  which  our  fore- 
fathers put  together  the  hard  way,  leaving 
as  our  heritage  the  gigantic  task  of  carrying 
on  the  labours  they  began. 

I  can  never  think  about  the  wonders  of 
northern  Ontario  without  thinking  of  those 
brave  souls  who  pioneered  its  towering  hills 
and  frothing  rivers.  They  chose  their  home 
sites  in  some  wilderness  glade,  or  in  the  thick 
forest,  or  where  the  land  most  sparkles  with 
flowers.  There  they  marked  the  extent  of 
their  possessions  by  driving  stakes  into  the 
earth  or  by  blazing  trees.  Like  the  wild  bee 
which  sets  them  an  example  of  industry,  they 
constructed  their  homey  cabins  with  logs  and 
boughs,  and  taught  the  virgin  soil  to  yield 
a  pittance  for  their  daily  sustenance. 

They  seemed  to  say,  these  pioneers  of  our 
rugged  land,  "Crowd  fearlessly  to  the  forests; 
plant  your  homes  in  confidence  for  the 
country  watches  over  you;  your  children  grow 
around  you  as  hostages,  and  the  wilderness, 
at  your  bidding,  surrenders  its  grandeur  of 
useful  luxuriance  to  the  beauty  and  loveliness 
of  culture." 

Their  ears  seemed  to  hear  the  footsteps 
of  the  coming  millions  that  gladdened  our 
Atlantic  shores,  and  their  eyes  seemed  to 
discern  in  the  dim  distance  the  whitening 
sails  that  were  to  enliven  the  Pacific  with  the 
energetic  sounds  of  our  commerce. 

Many  of  these  worthy  pioneers  came  to 
our  shores  from  foreign  lands,  yet  we  had 
no  more  patriotic  men  under  the  flag  than 
they  proved  to  be,  and  thousands  of  them 
fought  to  preserve  this  country.  And  I  think 
just  as  much  of  them  as  I  would  if  they  had 
been  born  on  Canadian  soil.  What  matters 
where  a  man  was  born?  It  is  what  is  inside 
of  him  that  counts— what  kind  of  a  heart  he 
has,  and  what  kind  of  a  head.  I  do  not  care 
where  he  was  born;  I  simply  ask:  is  he  a  man? 
That  is  the  supreme  test. 

Yet  they  took  no  pains  to  vaunt  their 
deeds,  these  northern  pioneers.  And  when 
their  work  was  done  they  knew  not  that 
they  had  finished  one  of  the  most  lasting 
conquests  ever  performed  among  men.  They 
left  no  record  as  to  whose  agency  was  con- 
spicuous, whose  eloquence  swayed,  whose 
generous  will  predominated.  They  were  satis- 
fied that  their  work  was  done.  They  are 
willing  to   stand  hke   the  mightiest  trees  in 
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the  northland,  vigorous  and  colossal,  sending 
their  summits  to  the  skies,  and  growing  on 
their  natise  soil  in  wild  and  inimitable  mag- 
nificence, careless  of  beholders. 

Cracking  the  north  is  admittedly  a  slow 
job.  This  country  took  a  good  many  thou- 
sands of  years  to  cool  and  harden,  and  there 
is  no  hurry  to  break  it  open  again,  because 
these  are  among  the  last  vast  assets  mankind 
has  left.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate,  then,  that 
northerners  are  the  kind  of  people  who  will 
take  time  to  study  the  mistakes  others  have 
made  when  easier  frontiers  were  broken  open. 

It  is  fortunate,  too,  that  whenever  the 
danger  of  exploitation  arises  there  are  always 
voices  to  call  on  the  nation's  governors  to 
check  those  who  would  squander  the  heritage. 

One  could  hear  those  voices  in  1951,  for 
example,  back  in  the  Lake  Superior  country. 
The  voices  were  sajing,  angrily,  that  the 
newsprint  barons  were  stripping  the  forests 
to  feed  the  hungry  maws  of  the  pulping 
machines.  And  the  more  irate  were  saying 
that  if  the  go\ernment  of  Ontario  did  not 
step  in  and  reform  the  barons'  ways,  the 
country  aroimd  the  Lakehead  would  have  to 
secede  and  set  vip  business  as  a  new  province. 

It  was  not  as  simple  a  problem  as  the 
angry  lakeheaders  made  it  sound.  Its  impor- 
tance, however,  as  an  issue  rests  in  the 
constant  state  of  alert  of  the  Canadian  who 
lives  where  his  country's  wealth  lies,  and  of 
his  determination  that  it  shall  not  be  wasted. 

Yet  I  can  foresee  the  day  when  a  pro- 
vincial government  might  find  it  necessary 
to  call  back  to  the  Crown  all  outstanding 
timber  limits,  so  that  the  areas  could  be 
regrouped  and  reallotted  on  a  more  uniform 
and  more  equitable  basis,  commensurate  with 
the  actual  requirements  of  the  operators,  and 
still  permit  them  to  operate  forever.  It  is 
my  personal  opinion  that  where  concessions 
are  larger  than  required,  the  incentive  for 
fullest  utilization  of  wood,  on  the  area,  is 
not  present. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  forests  of  Canada, 
American  publishers  would  be  running  single- 
sheet  newspapers,  as  almost  85  per  cent,  of 
the  newsprint  consumed  in  the  republic  pours 
down  from  the  northern  Canadian  woods, 
and  it  is  doubtful  if  there  is  an  alternative 
source  of  supply.  But  for  the  fact  that  Cana- 
dians are  learning  to  harvest  their  forests  as 
a  crop,  even  this  source  would  disappear 
during  the  coming  half-century.  Canada  has 
learned  from  the  bitter  experience  of  the 
United  States,  however,  that  to  view  the 
forests  as  expendable,  and  to  "mine"  them, 
as  American  loggers  did  from  Maine  through 


to  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  is  to  destroy 
a  largely  self-renewing  national  asset  and 
Canada  is  taking  steps  to  assure  that  the 
tragedy  does  not  happen. 

Thanks  to  these  vast  resources,  Canada  is 
rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  great  industrial 
producers  and  already  ranks  third  among  the 
nations  as  a  world  trader.  Complementing 
its  natural  resources  are  great  sources  of 
hydro -electric  energy,  the  key  to  economic 
production. 

The  northerner,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  just  an 
Ontario  man,  however,  but  a  northern  Cana- 
dian. He  is  the  citizen  the  anthropologists 
should  look  up  first,  when  hunting  for  Homo 
Canadiensis.  His  home  may  be  near  Lake 
Superior  or  in  the  far  reaches  of  northern 
Ontario.  He  may  be  mining  gold  in  the  Porcu- 
pine country,  or  uranium  at  Elliot  Lake.  He 
may  be  felling  giant  pine  trees  in  the 
Timagami  area,  or  pulping  the  slender  spruce 
which  forests  the  country  north  of  Lake 
Superior. 

No  matter  where  he  is  or  what  he  does, 
he  is  the  most  Canadian  of  all  Canadians  in 
the  sense  that  his  life  is  the  adventure  of 
thrusting  his  civilization  deeper  into  the  north. 
More  than  any  other  Canadian,  he  holds  the 
future  of  his  country  in  his  two  calloused 
hands,  and  more  than  any  other  Canadian  he 
is  determined  that  Canada's  destiny  shall 
remain  in  its  own  grasp. 

Development  of  the  Canadian  shield  section 
of  Ontario  has  not  been  confined  entirely  to 
parts  served  by  the  Ontario  Northland  Rail- 
way, however.  In  1925,  prospectors  from 
Haileybury  discovered  gold  at  Red  Lake, 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  the  province, 
where  several  large  mines  have  since  been 
established.  Until  1947,  when  highway  con- 
nections with  the  outside  were  completed, 
Red  Lake  was  entirely  dependent  upon  air 
service,  except  for  scow  traffic  in  summer 
months  and  tractor  trains  in  winter. 

The  new  status  of  the  Canadian  shield  is 
well  illustrated  by  what  is  occurring  in  the 
region  north  of  Lake  Superior,  once  con- 
sidered a  wasteland  barrier  between  eastern 
Canada  and  the  west.  A  score  of  gold  mines 
are  in  operation  in  that  region,  several  in 
the  vicinity  of  Geralton  and  others  near  Long 
Lac;  while,  during  1950,  a  very  promising 
goldfield  near  Sioux  Lookout  caused  a  con- 
siderable boom  and  the  staking  of  the  country 
for  miles  around. 

Of  even  greater  significance  was  the  dis- 
covery of  the  Geco  and  Willroy  mines  which, 
if  present  indications  continue,  may  change 
the  nature  of  the  region,  since  the  develop- 
ment of  base-metal  mines  tends  to  establish 
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large  and  more  or  less  permanent  communi- 
ties. 

These  things  are  but  the  forerunners  of 
developments  to  come;  and  while  settlement 
may  never  be  as  dense  in  the  mining  regions 
as  in  the  farming  commimities  of  old  Ontario, 
it  may  be  seen  that  this  northerly  part  of 
the  province  is  capable  of  maintaining  a 
large  population  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
occupations. 

Mining  has  been  called  a  wasting  industry 
aiid,  at  best,  is  destined  eventually  to  come  to 
an  end;  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  unless 
conservation  is  rigorously  practiced,  may  also 
be  put  in  the  same  category;  but  scenery  is 
a  resource  that  may  be  exploited  forever 
without  any  lessening  of  supply.  In  this, 
the  lands  bordering  Lake  Superior  have  a 
priceless  asset,  whether  it  be  the  rugged 
grandeur  of  Agama  Bay;  the  bold  panoramas 
of  Montreal  river;  the  breath-taking  vistas 
of  Batchawana  Bay;  the  infinite  variety  of 
the  bays  and  inlets  or  the  restful  reaches  of 
sandy   shores. 

People  go  from  all  over  the  world  to  the 
Swiss  Alps,  and  from  all  parts  of  North 
America  to  the  Laurentians  of  old  Quebec 
for  winter  sports;  and  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  day  may  come  when  the  hills  which  form 
the  height  of  land  almost  overlooking  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  will  also  have  their  thousands  of 
devotees.  Here  is  a  winter  playground  within 
easy  reach  of  the  large  American  cities  to 
the  south. 

Now,  sir,  this  belt  of  territory  north  of 
Lake  Superior,  consisting  of  Pre-Cambrian 
rocks,  was  once  considered  lo  set  the  north- 
ern limits  of  settlement  or  development. 
People  were  inclined  to  rate  it  in  accordance 
with  what  it  could  produce  in  the  way  of 
crops;  and,  since  its  agricultural  possibilities 
are  negligible,  to  think  of  it  as  a  wasteland. 

For  this  reason  the  vast  extent  of  appar- 
ently worthless  country  between  the  fertile 
fields  of  old  Ontario  and  the  equally  fertile 
prairie  lands  was  believed  to  present  an 
almost   insurmountable   barrier. 

But  the  type  of  economy  now  developing 
in  Canada  cannot  be  gauged  in  terms  based 
primarily  upon  agriculture.  We  have  already 
seen  how  the  development  of  mineral  and 
forest  resources  has  begun  to  transform  this 
once  "barren"  region,  and  the  process  is 
being  continued  all  the  way  from  Lake 
Superior  to  the  more  northerly  reaches  of  the 
province.  Far  from  being  a  wasteland,  this 
great  region,  with  its  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
more  particularly  the  minerals  beneath  its 
surface,  can  now  be  thought  of  as  a  connect- 


ing link  between  the  more  settled  regions  of 
the  east  and  the  west. 

Huge  sums  of  money  are  needed  to  bring 
large  mines  into  production,  however,  and 
few  prospectors  have  either  the  connections 
or  the  qualities  required  for  the  purpose. 
The  claims  staked  by  Benny  Hollinger  were 
acquired  by  Noah  Timmins  and  associates, 
who  already  had  made  fortunes  at  Cobalt; 
but,  even  with  this  money,  Timmins  had  no 
easy  time  making  the  Hollinger  into  a  mine. 
Doubtless  the  mine  would  have  been  devel- 
oped in  any  event;  but  its  history  would 
have  been  different  had  it  not  been  for  the 
dogged  determination  of  Noah  Timmins. 
Hollinger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines  Limited 
is  now  interested  in  mining  enterprises  in 
many  parts  of  Canada  as  a  result  of  the 
reinvestment  of  profits  from  this  mine,  and 
as  most  of  us  know,  it  is  the  principal  in 
the  development  of  iron  ore  in  new  Quebec 
and    Labrador. 

Large-scale  operations  such  as  these  require 
qualities  which  the  Benny  HoUingers  and 
Sandy  Mclntyres  do  not  possess;  yet,  without 
the  prospector  who  is  willing  to  spend  months 
and  even  years  combing  the  bush  for  the 
glint  that  might  mean  fortune,  many  of  the 
greatest  mines  might  never  have  been 
discovered.  The  coming  of  the  airplane  and 
the  adoption  of  scientific  ore-finding  processes 
may  soon  eliminate  this  picturesque  frontier 
character;  and,  considering  how  little  he 
often  gets  for  his  arduous  toil,  it  is  perhaps 
just  as  well. 

And  so,  Canadians  have  lately  come  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  their  great  northern 
region.  They  see  now  that,  instead  of  being 
a  long,  slender  strip,  Canada  also  has 
breadth.  They  realize  that  the  region  in 
northern  Ontario  they  once  considered  a 
wasteland  is  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
mineral  storehouses,  and  that  in  the  cataracts 
and  waterfalls  of  its  numerous  northern 
rivers  is  concentrated  the  power  of  100  million 
slaves  which,  properly  used,  can  make 
Canada  one  of  the  great  industrial  nations 
of  the   world. 

They  know  that,  whatever  the  atomic  age 
may  have  in  store,  they  possess  supplies,  the 
full  extent  of  which  is  not  yet  known,  of  the 
materials  upon  which  that  age  will  most 
likely  be  based. 

At  the  moment  of  entry  into  the  atomic 
age,  Ontario  has  a  large  and  dependable 
supply  of  the  raw  materials  of  atomic  fission, 
uranium.  Current  developments  suggest  that 
the  world's  greatest  deposits  of  the  mother 
rock  may  lie  in  the  Elliot  Lake  district. 
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Now  let  me  tell  hon.  members  about  the 
Ontario  government's  far-sighted  programme 
with  regard  to  the  development  of  our  natural 
resources  in  the  north,  and  the  planning  and 
design  of  new  townsites  for  big  resource 
developments,  which  has  become  a  major 
task  of  our  community  planning  branch. 

Such  names  as  "Manitouwadge",  "Elliot 
Lake,"  and  "Bicroft",  will  be  familiar  to  all 
of  hon.  members  since  they  will  have  read 
about  these  new  townsites  in  their  news- 
papers—towns carved  out  of  Ontario's  north- 
ern wilderness.  In  the  not  distant  future, 
the  population  of  these  3  towns  alone  is 
expected  to  total  some  40,000  people.  Thus, 
our  civilization  moves  northward. 

In  the  development  of  our  northern  town- 
sites,  this  government  is  doing  something 
that  no  previous  government  in  the  province 
has  ever  before  given  regard  to,  namely, 
the  welfare  of  our  people  who  find  themselves 
engaged  in  opening  up  the  great  resources  of 
our  northern  hinterland. 

With  the  government  sponsoring  the 
development  of  the  new  townsites  in  the 
north,  our  pioneer  families  going  into  these 
areas  are  assured  of  being  furnished  with  all 
the  urban  amenities  that  are  found  in  the 
older  established  communities  throughout  the 
province,  including  good  schools,  hospitals 
and  roads,  adequate  housing  accommodation, 
and  public  utilities. 

Their  objective  has  been  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  new  townsites  carefully  designed 
to  meet  long-term  family,  business,  educa- 
tional and  recreational  needs,  as  well  as  the 
urgent  demands  of  basic  industry. 

For  those  hon.  members  who  are  familiar 
with  the  northern  regions  of  this  province, 
there  is  little  need  to  emphasize  the  problems 
presented  by  topography  and  climate,  and 
the  speed  at  which  this  government  has  car- 
ried out  operations  in  establishing  our  new 
northern  communities. 

I  am  certain  time  will  show  the  effort  to 
create  such  planned  communities  has  been 
successful  and  eminently  worth-while,  both 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  inhabitants  and 
the  basic  resource  industries  in  these  com- 
munities, also  as  a  means  to  attract  additional 
investment  to  our  northland  and  to  open  up 
our  vast  resources  of  uranium,  iron,  copper, 
and  other  valuable  minerals. 

The  province  of  Ontario  may  in  future 
become  somewhat  of  a  maritime  province. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  indicated  that 
serious  study  will  be  given  to  northern 
development.  Among  other  things  the 
government  will  investigate  the  practicability 
of   developing    a    seaport    at    Moosonee    on 


James  Bay,  to  give  the  province  direct  access 
to  the  seas  of  the  world. 

Ontario  has  a  coast  line  of  680  miles  on 
Hudson  and  James  bays.  The  Ontario  shores 
are  mostly  low-lying,  with  not  many  harbour 
possibilities.  Nevertheless  some  countries 
would  give  much  to  have  access  even  to  so 
shallow    an    inlet    as    James    Bay. 

I  should  like  to  mention  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  those  hon.  mem- 
bers who  may  think  of  me  as  a  Cheechako, 
that  I  travelled  in  the  first  airplane  ever  to  fly 
north  of  Moose  Factory— or  Moosonee  as  it 
is  now  termed. 

I  flew  over  to  Hannah  Bay,  and  east  main- 
land on  the  Quebec  side,  then  back  to  Charl- 
ton Island  across  to  Attamapascot  on  the 
Ontario  side.  I  fished  sturgeon  in  the  Moose 
river,  and  pike  in  the  Missinaibie  about  50 
miles  north  of  Kapuskasing,  and  I  was  on 
some  of  the  china  clay  deposits  in  that  area 
35  years  ago. 

I  also  would  like  to  advise  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  Legislature  they  should  not 
consider  the  purchase  of  any  of  the  shares  of 
the  Boucher  island  mine  because,  if  the 
government  goes  ahead  with  the  develop- 
ment of  this  harbour  at  Moosonee,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  our  hon.  friend,  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
to  say  that  somebody  knew  that  that  was 
going  to  go  ahead  and  they  therefore  pur- 
chased shares  of  Boucher  island. 

The  Canadian  shield  does  not  extend  to 
James  and  Hudson  bays,  but  is  separated 
from  their  shores  by  the  Hudson  Bay  low- 
land, a  zone  from  100  to  200  miles  in  width 
consisting  of  sedimentary  rocks  which  are 
overlaid  by  a  thick  deposit  of  marine  clays, 
topped  by  a  sodden  layer  of  peaty  material. 
Where  this  zone  meets  the  Canadian  shield,  it 
is  about  300  feet  above  sea  level,  slipping 
gradually  toward  the  sea.  The  line  of  con- 
tact between  this  coastal  plain  and  the 
Canadian  shield  consists,  in  most  places, 
of  a  more  or  less  abrupt  escarpment  over 
which  all  the  streams  drop  from  500  to  700 
feet  in  a  succession  of  rapids  and  waterfalls. 

The  Moose  river,  with  its  many  tri- 
butaries, fans  out  across  the  Canadian  shield, 
and  may  some  day  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  great  river  systems  of  Canada.  It  drains 
an  area  of  42,100  square  miles,  with  a  wide 
variety  of  economic  possibilities.  The  main 
river  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Mis- 
sinaibie and  Mattagami,  after  which  it  receives 
the  Abitibi,  of  about  the  same  size,  all  with 
numerous  tributaries.  Since  Moose  river  itself 
is  entirely  within  the  Hudson  Bay  lowland, 
it  has  no  rapids  of  consequence;   but  most 
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of  its  branches  drop  over  the  escarpment  and, 
between  them,  constitute  one  of  Canada's 
great  power  resources. 

Since  Ontario  has  no  coal— except  some 
low-grade  Hgnite  in  the  Hudson  Bay  low- 
land, electrical  power  is  doubly  important. 
Most  of  the  power  of  northward  flowing 
rivers  remains  to  be  harnessed;  and  when  that 
is  accomplished  and  applied  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  region,  new  cities  and  towns 
should  dot  what  is  now  largely  an  unbroken 
wilderness. 

For  two  hundred  years  Hudson  Bay  was 
the  port  of  entry  for  what  later  became  the 
Canadian  northwest;  year  after  year  the  little 
sailing  ships  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
unloaded  their  trade  goods  and  supplies  at 
Churchill  harbour  and  took  on  board  cargoes 
of  pelts  in  return.  Without  sailing  aids  of 
any  sort,  without  buoys  or  lights,  and  with- 
out information  concerning  ice  movements  or 
what  the  weather  held  in  store  for  them, 
skippers  of  these  little  ships  established  a 
record  for  safe  and  regular  navigation  unsur- 
passed anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Western  Canada's  first  settlers,  and  the 
first  livestock  to  reach  the  plains,  came  by 
way  of  Hudson  Bay.  Hudson  Bay  is  really  an 
inland  sea,  900  miles  long  by  300  to  520  miles 
wide,  extending  far  into  the  heart  of  Canada, 
and  is  entered  from  the  Atlantic  by  Hudson 
Strait,  450  miles  long  by  from  37  miles  at  its 
narrowest  to  120  miles  at  its  widest.  Tides, 
which  reach  heights  of  from  30  to  40  feet  in 
the  inlets,  and  from  12  to  15  feet  in  the  strait, 
keep  the  latter  from  freezing  over.  The  ice 
that  collects  in  the  strait  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  comes  chiefly  from  farther  north; 
and  now  that  airplane  reconnaissance  and 
radio  communication  can  be  provided,  navi- 
gational hazards  from  ice  in  the  strait  can  be 
greatly   reduced,    if   not   eliminated    entirely. 

At  one  time,  it  was  believed  that  Hudson 
Bay  itself  did  not  freeze  over,  but  recent 
aerial  investigation  has  established  the  fact 
that  the  bay  usually  freezes  about  the  middle 
of  January.  Experience  elsewhere— in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland,  for  example— suggests  that 
when  sufficient  traffic  is  available  to  justify 
the  necessary  navigational  aids,  freezing  over 
the  bay  need  not  seriously  interfere  with 
navigation. 

However,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  sug- 
gestion is  a  very  practical  one  from  many 
points  of  view.  Developing  Moosonee  as  a 
sea  port  is  certainly  not  an  insurmountable 
task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Canadian  people  have 
qualities  which  bode  well  for  the  future. 
They    are    simultaneously    young    and    old, 


daring  and  conservative,  tough  and  somehow 
gentle,  with  the  gentleness  of  great  strength. 
They  have  taken  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity to  profit  by  the  wisdom  of  others  who 
have  pioneered  close  at  hand,  in  somewhat 
similar  circumstances,  and  to  profit,  as  well, 
by  studying  the  blunders  that  were  made 
by  others. 

Seen  in  accurate  focus,  Canada  is  at  the 
stage  of  development  which  the  United  States 
enjoyed  towards  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  but  is  equipped_with  the  devices 
and  the  knowledge  that  go  with  the 
twentieth.  This  country  calls  itself  the  true 
north,  strong  and  free.  Strong  it  is  and  free 
it  is,  and  its  people  know  well  that  only  by 
keeping  and  enlarging  their  freedom,  can 
they  maintain  and  increase  their  strength. 

Mr.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Huron):  Mr. 
Speakc;r,  on  rising,  for  the  first  time  in  this 
House,  to  take  part  in  the  debate  on  the 
motion  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  so  capably  moved  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  London  South  (Mr.  Jackson)  and 
seconded  in  such  an  effective  manner  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Cochrane  North  (Mr. 
Brunelle),  I  should  like,  at  the  outset,  to 
express  my  personal  thanks  to  you  for  the 
many  kindnesses  you  have  been  pleased  to 
extend  to  me  since  my  election  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  the  riding  of  Huron. 

Permit  me,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  how 
extremely  helpful  have  been  the  members  of 
your  staff  and  may  I  add  that,  in  my  rather 
brief  experience  in  this  House,  I  have 
developed  both  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  manner  in  which  you  so  capably  and 
impartially  discharge  the  duties  of  your  high 
office. 

May  I  also  congratulate  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Murdoch)  on  his  pre- 
ferment in  attaining  the  office  of  Deputy 
Speaker.  I  am  sure  all  hon.  members  will 
agree  that,  because  of  his  long  experience 
as  an  hon.  member  and  former  whip,  he  is 
eminently  well  qualified  for  this  important 
position. 

While  I  recognize  in  the  fullest  sense  the 
honour  that  the  people  of  Huron  have 
conferred  upon  me,  in  electing  me  as  the 
representative  of  this  historic  riding,  never- 
theless the  circumstances  which  resulted  in 
my  election  were,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a 
matter  of  profound  regret.  My  predecessor  the 
late  "Tom"  Pryde,  was  my  neighbour  and 
true  friend.  Truly,  he  was  a  dedicated 
servant  of  the  adopted  country  he  loved  so 
well.  To  have  known  him  and  called  him 
friend  was  an  honour  and  privilege  I  will 
not    in    my    lifetime    forget,    and    the    many 
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kindly  references  I  have  heard  from  all  lion, 
members  of  this  House  are  a  matter  of 
personal  satisfaction  to  me,  as  I  am  sure 
they  are  to  his  family  and  all  those  whom  he 
served  so  faithfully  and  well. 

I  feel  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  neglected 
to  congratulate  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  on  the  manner  in  which  he  has  recently 
strengthened  the  cabinet.  Those  hon.  Min- 
isters whom  he  has  chosen  as  his  lieutenants 
are  all  worthy  men,  capable  of  performing 
the  duties  of  their  respective  offices  in  a 
manner  which  is  in  keeping  with  the  high 
standards  the  people  of  this  province  have 
come  to  expect  of  those  who  direct  their 
affairs  in  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose,  in  the  most  con- 
cise terms  possible,  to  deal  with  the  interests 
of  the  riding  of  Huron,  its  history,  its  people 
and  their  aims  and  aspirations,  as  well  as 
the  general  economy  of  this  wonderful  part 
of  our  great  province— relating,  all  in  a 
general  way,  to  similar  situations  which 
undoubtedly  prevail  in  many  other  rural 
sections  of  Ontario. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  in  abbreviated 
form  the  complete  history  of  this  famous 
section  of  Ontario.  Rather,  I  propose  to 
touch  on   certain  of  the  highlights. 

The  first  white  man  to  visit  the  area  is 
acknowledged  to  be  a  young  associate  of 
Champlain  known  as  Etienne  Brule.  He 
became  singularly  adept  at  mastering  various 
Indian  dialects  and,  in  due  course,  he  became 
the  foremost  linguist  and  interpreter  of  his 
time.  In  1610,  by  agreement  with  Champlain, 
he  was  permitted  to  take  up  residence  with 
the  Huron  tribe,  and  he  shared  their  customs 
and  existence  until  1633,  when  he  became  a 
victim  of  the  same  customs  and  was  killed, 
quartered,  boiled  and  eaten  by  those  who 
had  been  his  blood  brothers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  refrain  from  observ- 
ing at  this  point  that  history  frequently 
repeats  itself,  and  that  a  similar  fate  may  soon 
be  in  store  for  an  hon.  member  of  this  House, 
the  leader  of  a  very  small  group,  who  has 
sojourned  over-long  in  an  atmosphere  in 
which  he  seems  to  me  to  be  as  incapable 
as  was  this  young  Frenchman  of  earlier  days. 

For  most  practical  purposes,  tlie  history 
of  the  Huron  district— or  Huron  tract— com- 
mences in  about  1824  or  1825,  with  the 
formation  of  the  Canada  Company.  On 
November  26,  1824,  some  1,384,413  acres 
were  sold  from  Crown  reserves  in  Upper 
Canada  to  the  Canada  Company,  at  a  price 
of  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  acre. 

A  grant  of  land  of  about  800,000  acres  of 
clergy  reserves  was   eventually  converted  to 


a  money  grant.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  there  are  still  properties  in  Huron  held 
on  deeds  originally  granted  by  the  Canada 
Company. 

This  was  a  lusty  period  in  the  history  of 
Canada.  It  was  no  less  lusty  in  Huron,  and 
its  vigour  stemmed  from  the  men  and  women 
who  made  the  history  of  the  times.  But  it 
was  the  first  warden  who  emerged  as  the 
most  colourful,  aggressive  and  now  almost 
legendary  personality  of  his  day.  I  refer  to 
the  famous  or  infamous  Dr.  William  Dunlop, 
or  better  known  and  remembered  as  "Tiger 
Dunlop."  His  contribution  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  district  was  that  of  vigour- 
ous  growth,  and  he  represented  the  district 
which  then  comprised  Huron,  Perth  and 
parts  of  Lambton  and  Middlesex,  in  the  first 
Parliament  of  Upper  Canada  at  Kingston 
in    1841. 

In  this  role,  he  succeeded  his  brother,  who 
was  the  first  MPP,  and  who  died  after  a 
short  term  in  office.  Captain  Robert  Dunlop, 
Royal  Navy,  contested  the  first  election, 
against  another  colourful  figure  of  the  day, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Anthony  W.  Van  Egmond, 
winning  by  a  comfortable  margin.  Van 
Egmond,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  an  ardent  reformer 
and  I  can  only  conclude  that,  even  as  today, 
he  ran  on  the  wrong  ticket. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  the  start  of  an  era, 
in  Huron,  which  launched  the  development 
of  what  is  now  recognized  to  be  the  best 
farm  land  in  all  of  Canada.  The  grave  of 
Dr.  William  "Tiger"  Dunlop  marks  the  loca- 
tion of  much  of  its  beginning,  and  as  such 
may  I  suggest  that  the  historical  societies  of 
the  province  would  do  well  to  consider  its 
more  appropriate  recognition,  improvement 
and  maintenance. 

I  should  like  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  relate 
the  lusty  and  vigorous  industry  and  de\elop- 
ment  of  earlier  times  to  the  accomplishments 
and  opportunities  of  today.  Assuredly,  sir, 
the  vision  of  our  pioneers  has  been  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  fulfilled,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  founders  of  Huron  are  mani- 
fest in  the  boundless  opportunities  which 
exist  at  this  challenging  period  of  the  history 
of  our  province  and  our  nation.  Of  recent 
years  our  population  has  been  swelled  by 
people  of  other  lands,  to  all  of  whom  we 
extend  a  traditional  Huron  welcome.  The 
customs  and  traditions  of  their  native 
countries  have  already  enriched  us  and  a 
new,  typically  Canadian  culture  emerges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  say  that  the  economy 
and  industry  of  present  day  Huron  is  in  a 
large    measure    associated    with    agriculture. 
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Those  who  are  not  directly  engaged  in  farm- 
ing are  dependent  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  on  the  agricultural  industry  for  their 
own  prosperity,  and  indeed  their  livelihood. 

Huron  ranks  first  in  the  production  of 
barley,  second  in  dry  beans,  and  third  in 
mixed  grains.  Huron  combines  with  its 
neighbour  Perth  to  lead  by  a  wide  margin 
in  hog  production.  Huron  ranks  first  in  the 
production  of  cattle  for  beef.  The  town  of 
Exeter  and  the  surrounding  area  lead  in  the 
production  of  rutabagas.  The  area  has  long 
been  among  the  top  producers  of  poultry  in 
Ontario. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  Huron  by  virtue 
of  the  volume  and  variety  of  production  of 
farm  products  might  well  be  considered  a 
pattern  for  agriculture  for  all  of  Ontario, 
which  attests  to  the  industry  and  efficiency 
of  its  farmers.  We  in  Huron  are  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  of  our  farmers,  and  are 
particularly  proud  that,  in  1958,  Mr.  Robert 
Allen  of  Brucefield  captured  two  world 
championships  at  the  Royal  Winter  Fair.  In 
fairness,  I  must  express  appreciation  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  ( Mr.  Good- 
fellow),  and  in  particular  to  the  calibre  of 
agricultural  representatives  who  have  served 
Huron  over  the  years. 

Under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  Gordon 
Bennett,  now  chief  agricultural  officer,  Mr. 
Gerald  Montgomery,  now  industrial  agent 
with  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  and 
our  present  representative,  Mr.  Douglas 
Miles,  his  associate  director,  Mr.  Arthur 
Bolton,  and  his  staff,  our  4-H  membership 
and  their  activities  and  accomplishments 
stand  out  as  top  ranking  in  this  most 
important  field  of  agricultural  endeavour  in 
the  province. 

May  I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  you  and 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that,  in  my 
opinion,  a  unique  opportunity  exists  in 
Huron  for  industry  to  avail  itself  of  the 
enterprise  and  ability  of  our  farmers,  for  the 
expansion  of  agricultural  production  in  a 
very  important  field.  I  believe,  sir,  that  the 
southern  or  the  Exeter  area  of  Huron  has  an 
acreage  and  production  potential,  for  sugar 
beets,  suflBcient  to  maintain  complete  pro- 
cessing and  sugar  refining  facilities,  particu- 
larly when  it  is  recognized  that  Canada 
produces  only  from  20  per  cent,  to  25  per 
cent,  of  its  sugar  requirements. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  town  of  Exeter 
seems  to  ofiFer  the  complete  services  required 
for  this  type  of  industry.  The  Morrison  dam 
insures  an  adequate  supply  of  water,  both 
rail    and    truck    transportation    facilities    are 


available,  as  well  as  new  modern  and  second- 
ary schools,  a  new  hospital,  and  more  im- 
portantly a  stable  labour  market. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  (Mr.  Nickle)  that  this  potential 
opportunity  is  worthy  of  exhaustive  investi- 
gation by  their  respective  departments. 

While  industry  has  been  somewhat  slow 
to  recognize  the  many  advantages  offered 
by  Huron,  there  has  been  considerable  evi- 
dence in  recent  years  that  this  trend  is 
changing.  The  historic  town  of  Goderich, 
seat  of  our  county  government,  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  principal  lake 
ports  in  Ontario,  with  extensive  terminal 
grain  storage  and  shipping  facilities.  Annually, 
many  millions  of  bushels  of  grain  clear 
through  these  terminals  for  distribution  over 
a  widespread  area  of  western  Ontario. 

Of  recent  years  these  facilities  have  been 
enlarged  and  improved  and,  with  the  advent 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  Goderich  will 
undoubtedly  attain  greater  prominence  in  the 
important  sphere  of  lake  shipping  and  inland 
distribution. 

At  present,  a  shaft  is  being  constructed 
in  Goderich  for  what  will  very  likely  become 
the  most  important  source  of  raw  salt  in 
Canada.  When  completed  and  added  to  the 
existing  salt  industry,  Goderich  may  well  lay 
claim  to  being  Canada's  salt  capital.  The.se 
and  other  important  projects,  which  I  will 
refer  to  later,  may  well  combine  to  be  but 
the  forerunner  of  a  trend  which,  in  the  com- 
paratively near  future,  will  result  in  Goderich 
becoming  the  first  community  in  Huron  to 
attain  city  status. 

Recognition  of  the  advantages  of  Seafortli 
has  been  recently  manifested  in  the  comple- 
tion of  the  new  modern  plant  of  Seaforth 
Shoes  Limited  which  substantially  increases 
their  production  capacity.  The  decision  to 
expand  in  this  location  was  in  a  large  measure 
due  to  the  foresight  and  co-operation  of  the 
council  and  people  of  this  thriving  Huron 
community. 

Industrial  expansion  in  Exeter  has  been 
marked,  recently,  by  the  location  of  a  new 
modern  plant  and  warehouse  for  the  Cana- 
dian branch  of  one  of  the  leading  manu- 
facturers of  poultry  and  animal  feed  additives 
and  medicines,  and  is  adjoined  by  the  new 
modem  premises  of  what  is  acknowledged  to 
be  Ontario's  largest  turkey  hatchery. 

Clinton  and  Exeter  have  long  benefited 
culturally  and  commercially  from  the  proxi- 
mity of  RCAF  stations.  During  and  since 
World   War   II,    many   thousands   of   airmen 
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id  their  families  have  made  their  homes 
^mong  lis.  Attesting  to  Huron's  hospitality 
is  the  fact  that  many  have,  upon  retirement, 
remained  in  our  various  communities. 

The  village  of  Hensall,  by  virtue  of  its 
particularly  efficient  handling  facilities,  has 
long  been  known  as  the  bean  capital  of 
Canada.  It  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  record, 
that  more  white  beans  clear  the  elevators 
of  this  prosperous  village  than  in  any  other 
village,  town  or  city  in  Canada.  Hensall 
also  is  the  home  of  General  Coach  Works, 
manufacturers  of  mobile  homes  who  recently 
transported,  by  air,  a  prefabricated  trailer 
home,  together  with  a  crew  of  workmen,  to 
Goose  Bay,  Labrador.  The  home  was  deliv- 
ered and  assembled,  and  the  workmen 
returned  home  in  a  matter  of  a  few  hours. 

Bayfield  is  known  throughout  southwestern 
Ontario,  and  beyond,  as  a  friendly  summer 
resort.  In  addition,  it  is  home  to  one  of  the 
oldest,  most  efficient  fishing  fleets  in  Lake 
Huron.  Zurich,  a  few  miles  east,  is  an 
important  and  enterprising  marketing  centre. 

This  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  history  and  the  economy  of  Huron, 
and  I  .should  now  like  to  comment  on 
certain  matters  referred  to  by  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  with 
respect  to  unemployment,  particularly  as  they 
relate  to   Huron. 

In  discussing  unemployment,  may  I  remind 
the  lion,  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  his 
counterpart  in  the  federal  field  attempted 
to  draw  the  monstrous  red  herring  of  unem- 
ployment across  the  path  of  the  last  federal 
election  with  dire  consequences. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  I  do  not  recognize 
the  seriousness  of  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation, but  1  confess  I  was  disappointed— and 
I  am  confident  the  people  of  Ontario  were 
dLsappointed— at  the  almost  complete  lack  of 
positive  suggestions  from  him  as  to  methods 
of  correcting  it.  It  is  all  very  well  for 
him  to  tell  this  House  that  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  technological  revolution,  but  I 
frankly  doubt  whether  this  disclosure  will 
provide  unemployed  men  and  women  with 
any  marked  degree  of  comfort. 

His  assertion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  govern- 
ment and  the  federal-provincial  partnership 
have  done  nothing  effective  about  it  is 
substantially  incorrect,  at  least  as  far  as 
Huron  is  concerned,  as  I  now  propose  to 
describe  to  him  and  to  all  hon.  members. 

Firstly,  let  me  say  that  I  obtained  my 
information  from  the  manager  of  the  national 
employment  service  in  Goderich  on  Wednes- 


day,   February   4   last,   who   reported   to   me 
as  follows: 

(a)  That  the  number  of  claims  in  the 
Goderich  office  as  at  January  31,  1958,  or  a 
year  ago,  was  1,122. 

(b)  Tliat  the  number  of  claims  in  the 
Goderich  office  as  at  January  31,  1959— or 
today— was  746,  or  376  less  than  tliey  were 
a  year  ago. 

I  further  asked  him  whether  or  not  this 
decrease  could  be  largely  attributed  to  the 
programmes  of  both  federal  and  provincial 
governments  to  provide  for  winter  employ- 
ment.   His  answer  was  an  unqualified  yes. 

I  was  further  informed  that,  at  the  RCAF 
station  at  Clinton,  winter  employment  had 
been  made  available  for  25  painters,  8  car- 
penters, 5  labourers,  2  electricians  and  2 
plumbers,  and  that  this  work  programme 
would  not  normally  have  been  undertaken 
at  this  time. 

The  office  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  has  informed  me  that  a 
winter  work  project  has  been  under  way  for 
several  months  on  the  Aux  Sauble  conserva- 
tion authority,  employing  28  men.  This  pro- 
ject will  continue  for  several  months  more. 
Last  winter  the  figure  employed  by  this 
authority  was  nil. 

A  programme  of  winter  work  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  department  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell)  on  the 
site  of  the  proposed  new  hospital  for  retarded 
children  near  Goderich,  employing  20  men. 
This  programme  was  instituted  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  providing  winter  work  immedi- 
ately the  suggestion  was  proposed. 

Through  the  prompt  action  of  tlie  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development,  two 
low-rental  housing  projects  obtained  speedy 
approval  and,  as  a  result,  construction  of  14 
rental  homes  will  commence  at  once  in 
Goderich  and,  as  soon  as  a  site  is  approved, 
construction  of  12  will  be  under  way  in 
Clinton. 

In  Seaforth,  to  enable  the  town  to  take 
advantage  of  winter  employment  assistance, 
speedy  approval  was  granted  by  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  for  a  $400,000 
sewage  system.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Robarts), 
together  with  the  commission,  arranged  for 
approval  in  a  matter  of  days  after  the  request 
and  application  was  made. 

Both  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)    have  criticized  the  government  for 
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taking  no  effective  steps  to  relieve  the  unem- 
ployment situation.  We  in  Huron  cannot 
agree  with  them,  for  reasons  which  I  have 
just  supported   with  facts   and   figures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  the  people  of  Huron 
would  wish  me  to  refer  to  the  hospital- 
school  for  retarded  children  to  be  erected 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron,  off  the  famed 
"Blue  Water  highway,"  about  3  miles  south 
of  Goderich.  When  completed  it  will  mark 
the  fulfilment  of  the  late  Tom  Pryde's  dream 
and  legacy  for  Huron  and  also  portray  the 
keen  interest  of  the  government  in  this 
important  field  of  humanitarian  service.  To 
Huron  it  will  be  the  first  provincial  institu- 
tion within  its  boundaries  and  will  provide 
employment  and  expanded  markets  for  the 
goods  and  services  of  our  commercial  and 
professional    people. 

May  I  direct  a  word  of  appreciation  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr  Cass)?  I  am 
sure  all  hon.  members  from  rural  ridings 
will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  we 
probably  come  in  contact  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  more  frequently  than  most, 
if  not  all,  others.  The  co-operation  extended 
by  the  hon.  Minister  and  his  staff  has  been 
most  helpful.  May  I  also  say  to  him  that  we 
in  Huron  are  grateful  for  the  work  which  has 
been  commenced  on  the  development  road 
along  the  north  boundary  of  the  riding,  the 
re-surfacing  of  the  "Blue  Water  highway" 
from  Goderich  to  Grand  Bend  and  the  pro- 
jected bridge  over  the  Maitland  river  at 
Saltford,  north  of  Goderich. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  word  of  com- 
mendation for  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare (Mr.  Cecile)  and  his  capable  Deputy 
Minister  and  staff.  The  manner  in  which  the 
welfare  work  of  this  province  is  carried  out 
can  only  be  regarded  as  outstanding  in  terms 
of  efficiency. 

I  was  particularly  glad,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
hear  the  observations  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Child)  with  respect  to 
the  "Buy  in  Canada  policy"  because  I  share 
his   opinions   most  heartily. 

May  I  also  commend  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare  for  taking  a  forward  step 
in  the  direction  of  long-term  improvement 
of  the  unemployment  situation.  His  recent 
memorandum  to  institutions  under  the  direc- 
tion of  his  department,  urging  them  to 
"buy  Canadian  goods"  at  every  possible 
opportunity,  was  no  more  than  sound  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  that  "charity  begins 
at  home."  I  urge  the  government  to  institute, 
as  soon  as  possible,  a  policy  which  would  re- 
quire all  departments  of  government,  all 
agencies  and  institutions  that  are  under  the 


direction  of  government  or  who  are  receiving 
financial  assistance  in  the  form  of  grants 
from  the  government,  to  give  a  price  prefer- 
ence to  goods  of  Canadian  manufacture  or 
which  are  fabricated  largely  from  Canadian 
materials. 

To  give  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  an  idea  of  what  a 
policy  of  this  kind  would  mean  in  terms  of 
employment,  let  me  relate  some  information 
provided  by  a  firm  in  my  riding,  which 
manufactures  a  line  of  equipment  used  extens- 
ively by  The  Department  of  Highways.  I 
am  referring  to  road  grading,  road  main- 
tenance and  snow  removal  equipment. 

I  am  informed  by  the  general  manager  of 
this  firm  that  it  requires  about  1,200  hours 
of  productive  labour  for  the  manufacture  of 
one  heavy  duty  grader.  An  additional  400 
hours  of  supervisory  and  administrative  labour 
per  machine  is  required.  Add  to  this  a  fur- 
ther 400  hours  of  productive  administrative 
and  supervisory  labour,  and  hon.  members 
will  see  that  2,000  Canadian  man  hours 
go  into  the  production  of  every  heavy  duty 
road  grader  made  by  this  firm.  Or  to  reduce 
this  to  even  more  effective  terms— employment 
for  one  month  for  11  men. 

The  foregoing  can  be  related  in  varying 
terms  to  everything  tlie  government,  and 
many  institutions  either  directly  or  indirectly 
under  their  control,  require  to  buy  and,  while 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  a  sizeable  proportion 
of  the  goods  and  services  they  require  are 
not  now  being  bought  in  Canada,  1  am  sug- 
that  there  is  still  a  broad  list  of  items  which 
are,  from  time  to  time,  bought  from  other 
countries  that  could  and  should  be  bought  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  in  position  to 
describe  the  advantages  which  would  accrue 
beyond  the  more  or  less  specific  terms  I  have 
used  in  these  remarks.  Nevertheless,  all  hon. 
members  will  be  aware  that  there  are  many 
associated  benefits  which  the  added  income 
would  inject  into  the  economy  of  our  cities, 
towns  and  villages. 

May  I  also  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
under  their  "Buy  America  Act"  our  friends 
and  neighbours  to  the  south  will  not  even 
consider  the  purchase  by  government,  or 
government  agencies,  of  foreign  goods  unless 
they  are  at  least  20  per  cent,  cheaper  than 
they  could  be  obtained  on  the  home  market. 
I  am  also  informed  that  the  various  states  give 
additional  preference  to  local  suppliers  versus 
out-of-state  manufacturers. 

Full  implementation  of  such   a  programme 
in  Ontario  is  not  only  warranted  but,  in  my 
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opinion,  lack  of  such  a  policy  is  irreconcilable 
with  present  employment  conditions. 

Before  concluding  my  observations,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say,  it  is  my  opinion 
that,  with  the  tabling  of  the  report  of  the 
select  committee  on  labour  relations  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney),  this 
government  took  the  greatest  single  step  for- 
ward since  The  Labour  Relations  Act  was 
first  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  this 
province. 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker?  Because  this  report 
and  its  recommendations  are  evidence  of 
recognition,  on  the  part  of  the  large  and 
responsible  elements  of  labour  and  other 
branches  of  our  Canadian  society,  that  the 
tactics  of  the  irresponsible  segments  of 
labour  must  be  checked.  Recognition  that 
the  steadily  increasing  pattern  of  strikes, 
and  the  subsequent  higher  cost  of  labour, 
have  been  the  principal  factor  contributing 
to  the  mounting  costs  of  consumer  goods  and 
the  inflationary  tendencies  that  threaten  our 
economy,  resulting  in  loss  of  export  business, 
largely  because  we  are  priced  out  of  the 
market. 

Another  serious  asiaect  of  tliis  whole  situ- 
ation, Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  there  are  many 
branches  of  our  society  who  do  not  possess 
the  counterpart  of  the  strike  weapon  with 
which  to  retaliate.  In  the  rural  areas  of  the 
province,  the  farmer  finds  himself  faced  with 
costs  of  the  goods  and  services  he  must  buy, 
increasing  at  a  considerably  faster  pace  than 
the  prices  obtainable  for  what  he  produces 
for  sale. 

Whether  compulsory  marketing  plans  will 
effectively  provide  the  answer  to  this  serious 
situation  is,  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
yet  to  be  seen.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  farmer  is  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  developing  some  means  of  com- 
bating matters  collectively  over  which  indivi- 
dually he  has  little  or  no  control. 

However,  there  is  another  branch  of  our 
society  that  suffers  even  more.  I  refer  to 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  on 
fixed  incomes.  This  group  finds  itself  in  the 
middle  of  the  squeeze,  entirely  helpless  to  do 
anything  about  it.  People  relying  on  incomes 
which,  at  the  time  of  retirement  were  ade- 
quate to  meet  their  needs,  now  find  the  value 
of  their  dollars  shrinking  day  by  day.  Pen- 
sioners are  in  virtually  the  same  position. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  to  those  who 
would  criticize  the  detail  of  this  report  and 
its  recommendations,  that  they  consider  care- 
fully and  objectively  the  matters  I  have 
referred  to  in  the  foregoing  remarks.  Some 
praise  for  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the 


recommendations  seems  to  me  no  more  than 
warranted,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  unanimity 
was  reached  by  members  of  the  committee  on 
most  of  what  the  report  recommends. 

I  am  confident,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  many 
branches  of  labour,  who  recognize  a  full 
sense  of  responsibility  to  all  of  our  Canadian 
society,  will  endorse  the  report  in  spirit  and 
lend  their  wholehearted  assistance  toward  its 
eventual    implementation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  the  people  of  Huron 
would  want  me  to  say  a  few  brief  words 
about  the  passing  of  our,  and  their,  very 
good  friend  in  the  person  of  the  late  Tliomas 
Kennedy.  "Tom"  Kennedy  was  known  and 
beloved  to  Huron  as  he  was  throughout  the 
province,  and  I  can  only  say  that  few  of  us 
will  ever  attain  the  stature  of  Tom  Kennedy, 
but  we  can  aspire  to  that  stature  and  in  the 
aspiring  be  better  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  you  and  the  hon. 
members  for  allowing  me  to  discuss  a  favourite 
subject— the  riding  of  Huron,  and  also  to  pre- 
sent certain  views  which,  in  my  opinion, 
have  an  important  bearing  on  the  problems 
which  confront  us  in  Ontario  today. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Beyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  sometimes  wonder  if,  as  you  hear  an  hon. 
member  of  this  House  begin  an  address  in 
a  debate  of  this  type,  whether  you  think  of 
the  verse  from  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  that 
there  is  "nothing  new  under  the  sun."  Yet 
I  would  like  to  assure  you  that  the  congratula- 
tions the  hon.  members  extend  to  you  on  the 
manner  in  wliich  you  conduct  your  duties 
are  entirely  sincere,  and  I  would  like  to  join 
in  such  an  expression  to  yourself. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  the  addresses  of  those  hon.  members  who 
have  already  taken  part  in  this  debate,  and 
would  mention  particularly  those  of  the  hon. 
mover  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  hon.  seconder 
( Mr.  Brunelle )  of  the  main  motion.  It  has 
been  a  pleasure,  too,  to  hear  from  those  hon. 
Ministers  who  have  been  appointed  to  the 
cabinet,  and  one  looks  forward  to  the 
addresses  of  other  hon.   cabinet  Ministers. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  now  all 
but  one  of  the  6  new  hon.  members  of  the 
House  have  addressed  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  all  have  acquitted  themselves  nobly,  and 
we  look  forward  to  the  speech  of  the  other 
hon.  member  at  an  early  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  and  the  province 
have  indeed  been  saddened  by  the  passing 
of  the  late  member  for  Peel  (Mr.  Kennedy). 

Just  before  this  session  commenced,  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  bereaved  by  the  deaths  of  his 
daughter  and   son-in-law  in  a   most  unusual 
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accident  which  occurred  in  the  district  of 
Muskoka— an  accident  which  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  the  severe  weather  conditions 
of  this  winter.  But  despite  that  great  loss, 
and  heeding  the  very  kind  suggestions  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  ( Mr.  Frost ) ,  Mr. 
Kennedy  came  to  this  House  in  those  last 
two  weeks  and  it  was  a  pleasure  to  have 
talked  with  him  during  that  time,  as  many 
of  the  hon.   members   did. 

Most  particularly,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  could 
notice  that  the  late  Tom  Kennedy  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  those  two  weeks  with  the  new 
hon.  members  of  the  House,  and  they  would 
no  doubt  have  benefited,  as  have  so  many 
of  the  others  here,  from  the  wise  and  kind 
advice  which  he  could  offer  from  his  great 
experience,  from  his  deep  love  for  public 
affairs,   and  from  his   patriotism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  refer  to  something 
which  is  of  rather  a  personal  nature? 

This  afternoon,  at  Barrie,  there  was  laid 
to  rest  Mrs.  Walter  Tower,  who  was  in  her 
101st  year,  her  birthday  being  in  August. 
The  late  Mrs.  Tower,  whose  maiden  name 
was  Lyda  Boyer,  was  born  in  England.  In 
the  early  1860's,  when  she  was  a  small  child, 
her  mother  already  having  died,  she  came 
with  her  father  and  the  family  to  the  United 
States.  They  travelled  across  the  Atlantic 
on  a  saihng  ship  which  took  6  weeks  to 
reach  New  York.  My  grandmother  was  the 
eldest  of  tliat  family,  and  because  her  father 
passed  away  soon  afterwards,  she  had  the 
care  of  this   young   family. 

Some  of  this  family  came  to  Muskoka  in 
the  1860's  when  travel  was  by  rail  from 
Toronto  to  Lake  Simcoe,  then  by  boat  and 
stage  into  the  new  Muskoka  country  which 
then  was  just  opening  up. 

In  the  ordinary  life  span  of  a  person 
there  will  be  very  many  changes,  but  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  life  of  over  100  years 
which  has  linked  the  days  of  the  sailing 
ships  with  this  year  of  1959,  when  scientists 
are  striving  to  explore  the  far  reaches  of  the 
upper  atmosphere.  Such  changes  as  the 
years  bring  affect  the  province's  business  and 
the  business  of  this  House,  but  I  feel  that, 
by  and  large,  we  in  this  Legislature  are  ful- 
filling our  duty  of  providing  for  the  changes 
which  appear  from  time  to  time. 

The  speech  from  the  Throne  refers  to  the 
forthcoming  visit  of  our  gracious  Queen  and 
the  Prince  Philip.  It  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  satisfaction  that  the  itinerary  pro- 
vides for  a  motor  tour  through  Muskoka 
district  on  July  4.  That  date  is  one  of  much 
significance    to    the    people    of    the    United 


States,  and  in  these  days  of  great  friendship 
between  our  nation  and  the  neighbouring 
republic,  I  feel  that  summer  residents  from 
the  United  States  who  will  be  Muskoka  at 
that  time  will  join  with  the  Queen's  sub- 
jects there  in  giving  a  joyous  welcome  to 
Her  Majesty  as  she  visits  that  part  of  this 
province. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  the  Queen  leaves 
on  that  day  for  her  only  visit  in  the  United 
States,  to  Chicago,  during  her  present  visit  to 
this  continent. 

Earlier  in  the  debate,  in  fact  this  week, 
the  hon.  member  for  Toronto-St.  George  (Mr. 
Lawrence)  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  this 
province  providing  a  residence  for  The  Hon- 
ourable the  Lieutenant-Governor  as  other 
provinces  have  already  done.  It  will  be 
understood  that  His  Honour  in  this  way  would 
be  able  to  entertain  many  of  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors  to  our  province.  The 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  spoke  of  such  a 
residence  as  a  place  to  house  members  of  the 
Royal  family  when  they  are  in  this  capital 
city. 

I  would,  just  in  passing,  like  to  recall  an 
observation  which  was  made  by  Mayor  Hiram 
McCallum  of  Toronto  at  the  time  of  the 
Queen's  visit  here  in  1951  when  she  was 
still  the  heir-presumptive.  His  worship 
proposed  to  the  Princess  that  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  Royal  summer  residence  be 
located  in  the  lakeland  areas  of  Ontario  and 
I  understand  that  he  had  the  Muskoka 
section  in  mind.  Let  us  hope  that,  as  the 
years  pass,  the  Royal  family  will  desire  to 
have  residences  in  this  realm  of  Canada 
along  the  line  of  Mr.  McCalhun's  suggestion 
at  that  time. 

The  Throne  speech  also  refers  to  the 
important  steps  which  are  to  be  taken  this 
year  at  Moosonee  on  James  Bay  where  a 
harbour  and  an  airport  are  planned.  This 
is  a  development  which  is  connected  with 
the  vision  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
his  colleagues  for  a  great  Ontario  and  the 
greater  use  of  existing  facilities.  It  amounts 
to  an  extension  of  the  provincially  owned 
Ontario  Northland  Railway  to  the  north  on 
the  sea  routes  of  James  Bay  and  Hudson 
Bay. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  also  spoken 
of  the  eventual  extension  of  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  service  to  the  south  for 
the  purpose  of  connecting  the  line  with  the 
Great  Lakes  harbour  accommodation  in  the 
vicinity  of  Parry  Sound,  at  Depot  Harbour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  that  when 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  was  con- 
structed in  Canada  in  the  previous  century, 
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there  were  those  who  criticized  the  support 
of  the  national  government  for  this  propo- 
sition. They  said  that  the  railway  would 
never  earn  enough  to  pay  for  the  axle  grease. 

There  might  have  been  some  degree  of 
validity  in  this  statement  had  it  not  been 
for  the  far-seeing  promotion  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  of  agreements  for  trans- 
Atlantic  mail  routes  connecting  with  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  in  eastern  Canada, 
together  with  the  agreement  for  a  continu- 
ation of  steamer  mail  routes  across  the 
Pacific.  This  immense  transportation  link 
made  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  a  paying 
proposition. 

In  a  similar  manner,  in  the  great  future 
Ontario  will  enjoy,  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway  through  these  extra  links  to  the  north, 
and  to  the  south,  will  become  of  increasing 
importance  in  our  economy  in  the  course  of 
time. 

The  fact  is  that  we  are  more  and  more 
compelled  to  recognize  the  great  potential  of 
the  Canadian  northland.  Since  the  speech 
from  the  Throne  was  read  to  us,  we  have 
learned  that  Canadian  and  American  oil 
companies  have  staked  claims  for  60  million 
acres  of  land  in  the  most  northerly  sections 
of  the  Arctic  archipelago  of  Canada.  Lack 
of  transportation  has  been  holding  up  such  a 
development  here  before.  If  the  plans  of  the 
oil  companies  and  others  interested  in  the 
northland  come  to  success,  provision  of  trans- 
portation north  and  south  in  the  heart  of  the 
continent  will  be  a  most  vital  matter. 

On  the  other  hand  east  and  west  trans- 
portation routes  are  also  vital.  The  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  will  open  this  year  and  in  the 
future  its  value  will  be  proved  over  and  over. 
We  welcome  the  co-operation  of  the  kind 
shown  by  the  Lakehead  community  and  the 
western  provinces  in  forwarding  plans  for 
the  promotion  of  the  water  route  to  Port 
Arthur  and  Fort  William,  and  thence  by 
road  and  rail  to  the  west. 

I  would  also  note  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Rainy  River  (Mr.  Noden)  proposes  the 
extension  of  highway  No.  11  by  renumbering 
some  routes  and  developing  others  to  bring 
this  historic  route  to  the  borders  of  Manitoba. 

Highway  No.  11  starts  on  Yonge  street  in 
Toronto.  It  is  a  route  which  means  a  great 
deal  to  the  riding  of  Muskoka,  and  if  its 
extension  is  possible,  an  increase  in  its  promi- 
nence and  importance  as  an  east-west  link 
will   be   welcomed   indeed. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  an  announcement 
made  in  the  House  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  as  to  the  operations  of 


the  Lowphos  mine  near  Milnet,  in  the  Sud- 
bury district.  They  are  to  ship  iron  ore  from 
Milnet  in  Sudbury  district  by  Canadian 
National  Railways  to  Depot  Harbour  near 
Parry  Sound. 

The  town  of  Parry  Sound  is  not  in  my 
own  riding,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  is  in  that 
part  of  Ontario  comprising  Muskoka  and 
Parry  Sound  which  is  called  Tlie  Highlands. 

Now  this  development,  plus  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  told  us  of  the  southern 
extension  of  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway 
to  Depot  Harbour,  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
whole   area   of  that  part  of  Ontario. 

In  the  Opposition  speeches  in  this  debate, 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation in  our  province.  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  ( Mr.  Wintermeyer )  has  sug- 
gested that  the  government  has  "failed  to 
finance  its  proper  share  of  the  total  cost  of 
education." 

Well  I  believe  that  a  statement  like  this 
will  be  somewhat  puzzling  to  the  school 
boards  in  the  municipalities  in  my  riding. 
Some  of  the  school  trustees  have  served 
faithfully  for  several  years,  and  they  know 
very  well  how  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion grants  have  been  improved  and  increased 
over  the  years,  not  only  in  the  amount  of 
dollars,  but  in  the  share  of  expenditures. 

I  would  like  to  give  examples  of  this.  In 
doing  so  I  will  make  full  allowance  for  the 
fact  that  the  dollar  value  of  recent  years 
is  not  the  same  as  in  former  times,  but  even 
so  the  difference  between  the  sum  of  $259, 
in  1944  and  $8,733  in  1958,  in  the  httle 
town  of  Bala,  is  an  indication  of  the  manner 
in  which  this  government  is  carrying  out  its 
determination  to  improve  and  equalize  edu- 
cational opportunities  in  Ontario. 

To  refer  again  to  Bala,  the  grant  to  the 
school  there  in  1957  was  $4,899  and  in 
1958  nearly  double,  $8,733,  which  of  course 
affects  the  tax  rate.  Now  I  am  not  thinking 
of  just  one  municipality— and  Bala  is  just 
the  first  one  in  a  list  of  Muskoka  towns  and 
villages.  I  will  give  a  list  in  a  table  which 
I  would  like  to  have  placed  in  Hansard. 

An  hon.  member:  Give  us  more. 

Mr.  Beyer:  I  will  give  more.  The  ele- 
mentary schools— these  are  the  legislative 
grants:  Bala,  1944-$259,  1957-$4,899, 
1958-$8,733;  Bracebridge,  1944-$2,642, 
1957-$29,245,  1958-$46,110;  Gravenhurst, 
1944-$3,309,  1957-$42,508,  1958-$46,740; 
Huntsville,  1944-$3,777,  1957-$39,185, 
1958-$44,910;  Port  Garling,  1944-$315, 
1957-$5,062,    1958-$5,435;    Windermere- 
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An  hon.  member:   Wintermeyer? 

Mr.  Boyer:  No,  Windermere.  Oh,  no  doubt 
there  will  some  day  be  a  community  named 
Wintermeyer  but  not  for  some  time  yet. 

An  hon.  member:   It  will  not  be  so  long. 

Mr.  Boyer:  Windermere,  1944-$288,  1957- 
$2,186,    1958-$2,639. 

Now  the  total  urban— and  that  will  include 
the  village  of  Port  Sydney  which  in  1944  got 
a  grant  of  $292,  but  is  now  within  tlie  school 
area  of  Stephenson  township— total  urban 
school  grants,  in  1944-$  10,882,  1957- 
$123,085,  1958-$  154,567.  Total  rural  school 
grants  in  Muskoka,  1944-$78,473,  1957- 
$400,962,   1958-$476,611. 

So,  the  total  elementary  comparison  is 
this:  1944-$89,355,  1957-$524,047,  1958- 
$631,178;  and  in  the  secondary  schools  the 
totals  are  these:  1944-$9,538,  1957-$152,739, 
1958-$200,652,  or  a  total  altogether:  1944- 
$98,893,    1957-$676,786,    1958-$831,830. 

Mr.  Worton:  Is  that  all  Muskoka? 

Mr.  Boyer:  That  is  Muskoka,  yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Would  the  hon.  member 
tell  us  what  the  municipal  burden  in  those 
respective  years  were? 

Mr.  Boyer:  Yes,  I  will  give  what  the  per- 
centage of  the  grants  is  to  the  schools  in 
Muskoka.  It  is  more  than  75  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  education. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  what  was  it  in  1944? 

Mr.  Boyer:  A  much  smaller  amount,  of 
course. 

An  hon.  member:  Back  when  "George" 
said  he  was  going  to  pay  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Innes:  What  was  it  in  1900? 

Mr.  Boyer:  Well,  I  was  not  born  in  1900. 
I  could  not  give  evidence  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Edwards:  They  are  still  working  on 
the  old  book  back  in  1945. 

An  hon.  member:  What,  you  mean  you 
cannot   read? 

Mr.  Edwards:  He  is  still  working  on  the 
old  book,  the  hon.  member  must  read  the 
old  book. 

Mr.  Boyer:  I  have  not  finished  these  figures, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  there  are  some 
more  figures  here  that  would  be  of  interest. 
The  secondary  grants  which  I  already  men- 
tioned compare  in  this  way.    In  the  town  of 


Bracebridge,  in  1944-$2,263,  1957-$41,322, 
1958-$51,283,  Gravenhurst,  1944-$1,926, 
1957-$47,541,  1958-$65,583;  Huntsville, 
1944-$2,408,    1957-$55,355,    1958-$76,228. 

Take  one  township,  the  township  of  Mus- 
koka, which  might  be  taken  as  an  average. 
The  figure  for  the  legislative  grants  to  the 
elementary  schools  in  Muskoka  township  in 
1944-$2,551,    1957-$17,119,    1958-$22,839. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  these  figures 
represent  the  elementary  and  secondary  school 
grants.  It  might  be  of  further  interest  to 
notice  that  in  grants  to  universities  the  com- 
parison is  this,  the  universities  of  Ontario: 
1944-$2,806,638,  1957-$20, 138,000,  and  the 
estimate  for  1958-$21,087,000. 

How  do  hon.  members  think  the  people  of 
the  school  boards,  with  their  present-day 
experience  of  the  grants  which  are  being  paid, 
are  going  to  receive  the  proposition  which 
has  been  put  forward  by  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  witli  respect  to  the  govern- 
ment's policy  on  sharing  the  cost  of  education? 

I  will  say  that  whatever  can  be  done  to 
improve  school  grants  in  our  province  will  be 
done  by  this  government.  This  is  the  govern- 
ment which  has  the  record  for  performance 
toward  equalizing  opportunities  for  education 
throughout  Ontario  and  for  relieving  charges 
on  real  estate  in  this  respect. 

Further,  on  the  subject  of  education,  I  want 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation (Mr.  Dunlop)  among  other  things  for 
his  policy  of  encouraging  children  from  the 
Indian  reservations  in  going  to  a  nearby 
school.  In  Muskoka  there  is  the  Gibson 
reserve  from  which  the  children  have  been 
going  since  September  to  the  public  school 
at  Bala.  All  concerned  are  very  pleased  with 
this  arrangement. 

This  afternoon  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary (Mr.  Phillips)  outlined  the  great  degree 
of  assistance  for  residents  on  the  reservations 
given  by  this  present  government  not  only 
in  education,  but  as  well  in  social  legislation, 
including  the  Ontario  hospital  plan,  and  in 
many  other  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  interesting  features 
of  the  speech  from  the  Throne  was  the 
references  to  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Fauteux  report.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  short  reference  to  the  matter 
of  probation  in  Ontario,  as  to  how  it  is  now 
operating,  and  some  of  the  developments 
for  future  time.  Tlie  Fauteux  report  of 
1956  is  very  similar  in  many  respects  with 
recommendations  of  the  Archambault  com- 
mission which  brought  in  its  report  in  the 
year  1938.  The  intervention  of  the  war 
held    up    the    adoption    of    many    of    these 
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recommendations,  but  since  that  time,  of 
course,  this  newer  report  by  the  Fauteux 
committee  has  been  pubHshed,  and  has  been 
considered  in  various  jurisdictions  in  our 
country. 

The  Archambault  report  recommended  in 
1938  that  there  should  be  a  nation-wide  sys- 
tem of  probation  officers.  It  would  appear  that 
the  only  province  that  has  heeded  this  advice 
and  acted  has  been  Ontario- 
Mr.  Worton:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Beyer:  Oh,  yes;  now  wait  a  minute. 
By  the  time  the  Fauteux  report  of  1956  came 
out  it  recommended  that  each  province  should 
have  an  adult  probation  system.  Ontario 
had  already  completed  coverage,  having 
attained  this  between  1952  and  1955. 

I  think  we  should  all  take  pride  in  this  fact 
that  Ontario  is  far  ahead  of  all  the  other 
provinces  in  probation  service.  Just  look 
at   the    matter. 

Mr.  Worton:  Capital-wise. 

Mr.  Beyer:  No,  it  is  not  everi  necessary  to 
consider  it  on  that  basis.  British  Columbia 
is  half  covered  by  probation  services  with 
24  officers.  In  Alberta  only  the  cities  have 
any  type  of  probation  service  with  9  officers. 
The  province  of  Saskatchewan,  for  which 
we  all  have  such  high  regard  in  this  House, 
has  no  probation  officers  at  all. 

Some  hen.  members:  Shame,  shame. 

Mr.  Beyer:  But  I  would  say  that  there 
are  some  social  workers  who  do  probation  as 
part  of  their  job. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.    Beyer:    Does    the    hon.    member    feel 

better  now? 

Manitoba    has    3    officers    in    the    city    of 

Winnipeg.    Quebec  has  partial  coverage   by 

social  workers  in  Montreal,   Sherbrooke   and 

Quebec  City.    Nova   Scotia- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  about  New  York? 

Mr.  Beyer:  Let  us  stay  in  Canada. 

Nova  Scotia  has  5  officers  in  the  cities  and 
towns  and  New  Brunswick  has  one  officer. 

Ontario  has  a  complete  coverage  with 
127  probation   officers. 

In  October  of  last  year,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Justice  of  Canada  and  his  staff  met  witli 
the  Attorneys-General  and  their  staffs  of  the 
provinces,  in  a  federal-provincial  conference 
in  Ottawa.    The  Ontario  delegation  included 


the  former  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
and  his  deputy,  and  was  lead  by  our  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  who  played 
a  leading  role  in  bringing  about  the  agree- 
ment which  was  reached  at  that  time. 

One  of  the  recommendations  was  this, 
that  as  soon  as  it  can  be  arranged  the  federal 
government  will  become  responsible  for  all 
prisoners  sentenced  to  more  than  6  months  in 
prison.  This  will  bring  about  a  considerable 
financial  relief  to  the  provinces,  which  will 
then  be  freer  to  concentrate  on  the  rehabili- 
tative aspects  of  their  own  penal  systems. 

There  will  be  the  national  parole  board 
which  has  as  3  of  its  4  members  already, 
Ontario  citizens.  This  is  a  fine  contribution 
from  our  province. 

A  wider  use  of  probation  was  recommended 
at  this  conference  and  will  be  effected  by  an 
amendment  to  the  criminal  code  so  that  courts 
will  be  less  restricted  in  the  use  of  probation. 

Probation  is  now  limited  to  first  and  selec- 
ted second  offenders. 

In  the  amendment  which  is  proposed,  the 
only  limitation  will  be  for  those  offences  in 
the  code  for  which  there  are  mandatory 
sentences.  They  are  few  in  number  and  they 
principally  concern  treason,  dnmken  driving 
and  certain  offences  in  connection  with  the 
post  office. 

In  effect,  even  a  fifth  offender  would  be 
eligible  for  probation  providing  the  circum- 
stances warranted  it,  that  is  in  a  crime  that 
was  not  too  serious  or  with  too  strong  mitigat- 
ing circumstances. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  remarked 
that  no  doubt  experienced  provincial  insti- 
tutional officers  will,  under  this  new  plan, 
be  freed  for  work  in  the  probation  service 
when  the  federal  government  takes  up  its 
responsibilities  for  all  prisoners  of  over  6 
months. 

To  speak  further  about  probation,  I  wish 
to  relate  this  subject  to  a  locality,  so  I  am 
going  to  speak  about  probation  in  my  own 
constituency  of  Muskoka  for  a  moment. 

During  1958,  some  56  cases  in  all  from  the 
adult  and  juvenile  courts  were  placed  on 
probation,  and  over  the  year  the  current  case 
load  increased  from  some  19  to  42  cases. 
Tliirty-three  probation  cases  were  completed, 
all  of  them  satisfactorily.  Well,  this  is  quite 
an  abnormally  high  success  figure,  since  one 
does  expect  certain  failures. 

Work  with  probation  cases  during  the  year 
involved,  on  the  part  of  the  probatjpn  officer, 
Mr.  Robert  Fox,  some  540  interviews  with 
clients  in   his  office   and   490  home  visits. 
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In  addition  to  this  work,  there  is  the 
matter  of  domestic  counselHng  which  he 
undertakes.  He  was  approached  by  106  fam- 
ihes,  in  all,  for  help  in  domestic  dijfficulties, 
and  of  these,  21  cases  were  ultimately 
referred  to  court  as  his  efforts  in  finding  a 
solution  and  restoring  harmony  were  not 
successful. 

The  work  in  this  field  entailed  461  inter- 
views in  his  office  and  365  visits  to  the 
people's  homes. 

Probation  work  has  been  developing  in 
the  past  6  or  7  years  only,  and  as  it  is  now, 
I  do  not  know  what  we  would  do  without  a 
probation  officer  in  the  district  of  Muskoka. 

In  addition  to  the  visits  and  home  inter- 
views I  have  mentioned,  often  the  case  work 
of  the  probation  officer  takes  him  into  con- 
sultation with  principals  of  the  schools, 
doctors,  and  so  on,  and  in  this  regard  he  had 
a  total  of  575  interviews  in  all. 

An  hon.  member:  That  man  needs  an 
assistant. 

Mr.  Beyer:  Well,  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing    in     what     the     hon.     member     says. 

Domestic  counselling  is  a  very  valuable  part 
of  his  work  in  helping  to  maintain  the  family 
unit  and  to  avert  some  of  the  problems  which 
arise  which  can,  of  course,  as  we  recognize, 
be  very  far-reaching  in  the  conduct  of  the 
children  of  such  a  home. 

Also,  in  the  preventative  field,  the  help  of 
a  probation  officer  was  sought  by  parents  in 
14  cases  where  the  children  were  beginning 
to  present  a  social  problem,  and  in  all  these 
cases  which  were  voluntarily  supervised,  he 
is  happy  to  say  that  he  had  success  except 
in  two  cases  where  the  children  were 
brought  before  the  family  court  and  it  was 
necessary  to  send  them  to  training  school. 

Now  the  probation  officer  assists  the  judge 
of  the  juvenile  and  family  court— he  has  pre- 
pared during  the  year  1958  some  57  pre- 
sentence reports,  and  in  addition  a  number 
of  post-sentence  reports  were  prepared  for 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions,  par- 
ticularly so  that  they  could  be  forwarded  to 
the  reform  institution  to  which  the  prisoner 
had  been  sent. 

He  also  is  called  upon  to  prepare  reports 
for  the  federal  Department  of  Justice  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  parole,  and  the  figures  that  I 
have  given  will  indicate  the  variety  and  the 
extent  of   his   work,    and   the   value   of   that 

work  to   Muskoka. 

« 

In  addition,  the  probation  officer  also  acts 
as  the  clerk  of  the  juvenile  and  family  court. 


and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that,  in  1958, 
the  volume  of  work  which  he  handled 
increased  some  3  times  over  what  it  had 
been  in  1957  in  connection  with  this  court, 
the  major  increase  being  in  the  number  of 
cases  handled  for  the  children's  aid  society 
of  the  district  of  Muskoka. 

Now  we  are  fortunate  in  Muskoka  to  have 
an  able  man  in  Dr.  R.  E.  Joyce  as  judge,  but 
I  would  point  out  that  his  responsibilities  are 
on  the  basis  of  a  public  service.  His  remunera- 
tion, as  is  the  case  through  districts  in  the 
north,  can  only  be  considered  as  an  honora- 
rium. This  being  the  case,  I  think  all  the 
more  credit  is  due  to  the  juvenile  and  family 
court  judges. 

Now  on  the  general  subject  of  probation, 
I  point  out  that  the  advantages  of  probation 
as  a  rehabilitation  service  over  a  short-term 
imprisonment  have  been  emphasized  at 
different  times  and  particular  note  has  been 
made  of  the  lower  cost  of  probation  over 
imprisonment.  But  I  wonder  whether  we 
do  not  make  a  mistake  in  discussing  these 
human  values  in  comparison  with  dollars 
and  cents.  It  is  true  perhaps  that  we  do  save 
money  in  this,  but  is  it  not  more  important 
to  think  of  the  assistance  to  individuals  in 
so  many  cases? 

Probation  does  enable  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  offender  in  his  own  environment,  and 
enables  a  trained  social  worker  to  handle 
the  whole  problem  of  the  probationer:  his 
family  problems,  his  working  problems,  and 
so  on,  and  enables  him  to  readjust  to  the 
situation  in  which  he  has  to  live,  whereas  a 
man  who  has  been  in  prison  will  come 
back  to  his  home  community  having  to  face 
the  whole  problem  of  readjustment  with 
the  added  disadvantage  of  the  criminal 
record. 

I  would  not  contend— no  hon.  member  of 
the  House  would— that  probation  is  of  value 
to  every  offender,  either  a  first  offender,  or 
a  repeater.  I  think  we  would  all  say  that 
the  courts  must  have  the  freedom  to  be 
selective  in  their  choice  of  persons  who 
should  be  placed  on  probation,  and  in  this 
respect  the  pre-sentence  report  to  which  I 
referred,  which  is  prepared  by  the  proba- 
tion ofiicer,  can  indeed  have  a  very  great 
value. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  some  other 
matters  I  wished  to  discuss  but  I  have  taken 
considerably  more  time  than  I  intended.  Let 
me,  in  conclusion,  just  say  that  I  do  not 
wish  to  sit  down  without  expressing  grati- 
tude to  the  various  hon.   Ministers  and  the 
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officers  of  their  departments  for  the  assist- 
ance which  has  been  given  during  the  past 
year. 

We  in  Muskoka  value  the  services  which 
have  been  extended  by  the  government  also 
in  matters  such  as  road  and  highway  improve- 
ment and  public  works. 

And  in  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
draw  to  your  attention,  and  to  that  of  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House,  the  booklet 
which  was  sent  to  each  hon.  member  by  the 
fire  marshal  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General's 
office.  This  booklet  describes  the  fine  new 
Ontario  Fire  College,  located  at  Gravenhurst, 
in  Muskoka.  I  would  ask  the  hon.  members 
to  give  their  attention  to  this  book  which 
describes  the  services  of  that  valuable 
institution. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Middlesex  North): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  the 
Throne  speech  debate,  I  would  first  of  all 
like  to  extend  my  congratulations  and  appreci- 
ation to  you,  sir,  for  the  impartial  and  able 
manner  in  which  you  conduct  the  affairs  of 
this   House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  add  to  those 
words  of  congratulations,  already  so  often 
and  well  spoken,  my  personal  congratulations 
to  my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  his  excellent  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Tlirone. 
Naturally,  I  was  pleased,  as  the  member  for 
Middlesex  North,  to  hear  the  hon.  member 
speak  in  such  glowing  terms  of  the  London 
area,  which  we  think  is  the  finest  in  Ontario. 
To  hear  of  the  development  of  our  area, 
industrially  and  residentially,  is  to  recognize 
the  confidence  which  the  people  of  Ontario 
place  in  our  system  of  free  enterprise  and 
our  ability  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  future 
with  courage  and  initiative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  congratulations  are 
offered  to  all  the  hon.  Ministers  who,  since 
the  last  session  of  this  House,  have  accepted 
cabinet  positions.  Their  appointments  have 
been  well  deserved  and  they  will  continue  to 
add  strength  and  vigour  to  the  highest  coun- 
cil of  this  great  province. 

May  I  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  add  my  words 
of  welcome  to  the  6  new  hon.  members  of 
the  Legislature  who  have  been  welcomed 
into  this  House  at  the  present  session.  Being 
a  freshman  member  of  last  year's  session,  I 
know  very  well  how  these  new  hon.  members 
feel  about  the  responsibilities  they  have 
assumed.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  if  they  enjoy 
the  work  ajid  good  fellowship  of  being  a 
member   of   this    Legislature    as    much    as    I 


have,  then  they  will  indeed  find  satisfaction 
in   public   service. 

Many  compliments  have  been  heaped  upon 
these  new  hon.  members,  as  was  the  case  last 
year  when  4  of  us  were  introduced  to  this 
House  as  winners  of  by-elections  held  in  our 
respective  ridings.  It  is  true  that  we  are 
all  young  men,  and  it  is  true  that  we  have 
won  our  respective  by-elections  with  sub- 
stantial majorities.  Great  credit  has  been 
given  us  individually  for  our  successes  in  those 
by-elections,  some  18  of  which  have  been 
held  in  the  last  decade. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out 
in  all  humility,  that  we  owe  our  victories, 
not  to  our  own  individual  characteristics,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost),  senior  hon.  Ministers  of  his  cabinet, 
and  the  senior  hon.  members  of  our  party,  in 
this  House,  have  laid  the  foundations  of 
good  government  in  this  province,  and  have 
continued  to  build  solidly  upon  that 
foundation. 

And  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I,  on  behalf  of 
my  friends,  the  new  and  the  "nearly  new" 
hon.  members  of  this  House,  pay  well 
deserved  tribute  and  appreciation  to  those 
who  have  made  things  so  easy  for  us,  and 
say  that  our  victories  only  reflect  the  confi- 
dence which  the  people  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  this  great  province  have  in 
the   present   administration   at  Queen's   Park. 

May  I  say  also,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  in 
the  London  area  of  western  Ontario  were 
more  than  pleased  with  the  appointment 
to  the  cabinet  of  the  hon.  Minister  from 
London  North  (Mr.  Robarts),  my  next-door 
neighbour.  The  hon.  Minister  is  held  in 
high  regard,  not  only  by  his  constituents, 
but  by  all  who  are  privileged  to  know  him. 

His  appointment  in  connection  with  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission,  I 
believe,  is  extraordinarily  appropriate,  as  the 
riding  he  represents  is  situated  in  the  very 
heart  of  an  area  where  extra  sources  of  water 
are  badly  needed,  if  present  requirements 
are  to  be  met  and  we  are  to  prepare  for  the 
continued  rapid  development  of  our  area. 
Indeed,  our  very  future  depends  on  addi- 
tional water  supplies. 

Once  again,  as  last  year  in  this  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  commend  the  actions  of 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission  of 
this  province  who  have  done  great  things  in 
their  studies,  their  recommendations,  plans, 
and  accomplishments.  To  those  of  us  living 
in  southwestern  Ontario,  water  is  a  scarce 
commodity.  Our  farmers  are  finding  it 
increasingly  difficult  to  find  good  sources  of 
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water  without  going  to  what  might  be  con- 
sidered unreasonable  expense.  People  living 
in  the  villages  and  towns  of  our  part  ot 
the  province  are  in  some  cases  desperate  for 
water  of  a  quality  satisfactory  for  human 
consumption. 

The  people  of  my  riding  living  in  the  town 
of  Parkhill  are  in  such  a  situation.  It  is  true, 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission  has 
done  considerable  survey  work  in  that  area, 
and  has  suggested  the  town  should,  if  pos- 
sible, await  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
Lake  Huron-to-London  pipe  line. 

However,  due  to  unfortunate  delays  of  one 
kind  or  another,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  people 
of  Parkhill  can  wait  on  this  proposed  pipe 
line.  It  may  well  be  that  other  means  of 
water  supply  may  have  to  be  found  to  correct 
a  situation  which  deserves  immediate  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  how  pleased  I  was 
to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  announce  the  establishment  of  a 
research  centre  for  retarded  children  in  the 
London  area.  This  is  surely  another  step 
forward  in  the  great  programme  of  human 
betterment  for  which  this  government  has 
long  been  noted.  It  is  reassuring  to  know 
that,  in  such  a  research  centre,  attempts  will 
be  made  to  make  scientific  studies  in  this 
heart-breaking  problem  of  retarded  children. 
Every  hon.  member  of  this  House  will,  I  know, 
be  in  accord  with  this  announcement,  as  I  am 
sure  we  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  not  enough 
to  build  hospitals,  badly  as  they  are  needed, 
for  these  unfortunate  children  to  be  found 
throughout  our  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  my  constituents, 
and  members  of  the  London  health  associ- 
ation, may  I  express  our  appreciation  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  for  his  enthusiastic 
determination  to  take  immediate  action  to 
make  use  of  the  splendid  facilities  for  hospital 
accommodation  offered  at  Beck  Memorial 
Sanatorium,  situated  in  the  riding  of  Middlesex 
North. 

We  in  western  Ontario  are  fortunate  indeed 
to  find  that  there  are  empty  beds  in  Beck 
Memorial  Sanatorium.  The  early  diagnosis 
and  treatment  of  tubercular  cases  is  gradually 
stamping  out  one  of  the  worst  of  all  diseases. 
The  task  of  ever  being  on  the  alert  to  find 
new  cases  of  tuberculosis  must  always  be 
the  desire  of  everyone  interested  in  the  health 
of  our  people,  and  will,  I  am  sure,  continue 
to  be  ever  intensified  by  the  dedicated  men 
who  make  up  the  London  health  association. 

We  in  Middlesex  North,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
very  interested  in  highways.  As  was  pointed 
out  in  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech 
from   the   Throne   by   the   hon.   member  for 


London  South,  many  plans  are  under  con- 
sideration for  improving  highway  conditions, 
in  Middlesex  North. 

In  expressing  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  the  appreciation  of  the 
people  I  have  the  honour  of  representing, 
for  the  work  which  has  already  been  done 
in  our  riding  this  past  year,  may  I  also, 
Mr.  Speaker,  point  out  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  traffic  conditions  which  can  be 
found  anywhere. 

On  highway  No.  81,  south  of  the  inter- 
section with  highway  No.  7  in  my  riding, 
there  are  a  series  of  narrow  bridges,  wide 
enough  for  only  one  lane  of  traffic.  These 
narrow  bridges  have,  as  one  could  well 
understand,  been  the  cause  of  some  serious 
accidents,  particularly  at  night.  Might  I  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  that 
consideration  be  given  to  replacing  with 
bridges  of  standard  width,  as  soon  as  possible, 
these  potential  traffic  hazards,  which  have, 
and  are  continuing,  to  jeopardize  the  lives 
and  property  not  only  of  my  constituents  but 
all  who  have  to  use  that  portion  of  highway 
No.  81. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  already  been  said 
regarding  education,  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  during  the  present  session.  We  are 
all  interested,  regardless  of  where  we  may 
sit  in  this  House,  in  the  education  of  the  boys 
and  girls  growing  up  in  our  homes  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  this  great  province. 

And  so,  with  this  thought  in  mind,  I  wish 
to  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation (Mr.  Dunlop)  his  Deputy  Minister, 
the  chief  director  of  education,  and  the  super- 
intendents and  heads  of  the  various  depart- 
ments, all  of  whom  are  concerned  with,  and 
dedicated  to,  providing  as  high  a  standard  of 
education  as  possible  in  our  province.  Under 
the  trying  circumstances  of  providing  the  best 
that  is  possible  in  education  during  the  time 
when  the  population  of  Ontario  has  been 
growing  and  developing  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  province  in  Canada,  these  people 
whom  I  have  just  mentioned,  under  the 
guidance  of  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
Ministers  of  Education  in  the  history  of  this 
province,  have  met  the  challenge  which  has 
faced  them  in  a  way  that  has  been  truly 
remarkable. 

While  our  educationists  have  achieved 
accomplishments  of  great  success  in  provid- 
ing classroom  accommodation,  and  teachers 
to  head  those  classrooms,  there  does,  however, 
remain  the  ever-increasing  problem  of  main- 
taining and  increasing  the  supply  of  both 
classrooms  and  teachers  to  meet  the  needs 
of   rapidly   developing   communities. 
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With  this  thought  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  should  hke  to  pay  special  tribute  to  my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  West 
(Mr.  Morrow)  and  to  wholeheartedly  agree 
with  his  fine  address  made  in  this  House  on 
February  11  last. 

Among  other  things  which  he  mentioned 
was  the  possibility  that  consideration  should 
be  given,  by  those  best  qualified  to  judge, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  second,  or  third, 
college  of  education  in  this  province.  With 
this  I  most  certainly  agree. 

We  are  agreed,  I  am  sure,  that  the  present 
Ontario  College  of  Education  has  done  a 
remarkable  job  in  meeting  the  tremendous 
demand  for  high  school  teachers  in  this 
province  during  the  last  few  years.  The  stafiF 
of  Ontario  College  of  Education  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  devotion  to  duty  in 
providing  training  for  the  special  summer 
school  students  who  have  come  to  the  aid  of 
boards  seeking  new  teachers  in  practically 
every  community. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  several 
teachers'  colleges  across  the  province,  turn- 
ing out  well-qualified  elementary  school 
teachers— most  of  whom  were  graduates  of 
local  secondary  schools— should,  I  believe, 
be  ample  proof  that,  if  a  local  college  of 
education  were  established  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
in  my  riding,  we  could  expect  to  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  university  graduates 
interested  in  becoming  secondary  teachers. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Stewai-t:  The  fact  is  that,  at  present, 
transportation  and  living  costs  during  their 
period  of  attending  Ontario  College  of  Edu- 
cation in  Toronto  does  influence  many  grad- 
uates in  deciding  to  accept  offers  of  going 
into  immediate  employment  elsewhere. 
Surely  the  advantages  of  additional  colleges 
of  education  should  be  explored  to  the  limit 
if  we  are  to  meet  what  would  appear  to  be 
an  ever-increasing  demand  for  high  school 
teachers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  prior  to  September  5,  1957, 
I  was  a  member  for  the  previous  10  years, 
of  the  East  Middlesex  high  school  board. 
Being  one  of  the  original  members  of  that 
board,  I  had  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
tremendous  opportunities  for  equality  of 
secondary  education  which  the  formation  of 
high  school  districts  provided.  Perhaps  the 
new  high  schools,  with  their  up-to-date 
classrooms  and  their  fine  surroundings,  were 
more  noticeable  and  appreciated  by  those 
of  us  who  had  a  strictly  rural  background. 


Being  a  farm  boy,  well  do  I  remember 
driving  a  horse  and  buggy  in  the  summer— or 
in  the  winter  a  horse  and  cutter— to  our 
nearest  high  school  some  6  miles  distant. 

The  new  high  school  districts  have 
changed  all  that,  and  now  the  big  yellow 
school  bus  picks  up  all  the  youngsters  of 
high  school  age,  not  just  the  few  who  were 
privileged  to  attend  a  few  years  ago  before 
the  new  system  was  introduced.  I  know  of 
no  change  in  our  educational  system  which 
has  done  more  to  provide  equality  of  educa- 
tion than  the  formation  of  high  school 
districts. 

However,  the  provision  of  transportation 
has  meant  that  today  we  are  finding  people 
moving  out  into  the  country,  into  the  towns 
and  villages  of  our  community,  where  they 
can  commute  back  and  forth  to  work  and 
where  their  children  can  be  picked  up  by 
bus  and  transported  to  schools  where  they 
can  receive  as  good  an  education  as  they 
would  if  they  were  living  in  many  of  the 
large   urban   centres. 

This  trend  has  developed  to  such  an  extent 
that  additional  classroom  accommodation  has 
had  to  be  provided  all  over  the  country.  In 
our  own  high  school  district  of  East  Middle- 
sex, we  are  now  building  our  third  high 
school,  quite  a  change  for  an  area  which 
previously  had  been  served  by  one  high 
school  and  two   continuation   schools. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  a  few 
words  about  the  grant  situation  which  exists 
today  relative  to  secondary  schools.  When 
the  first  high  school  was  opened  in  our 
district  back  in  1949,  we  received  a  grant  of 
$30,000  per  unit  on  all  classrooms,  shops, 
home  economic  rooms,  gymnasiums  and  cafe- 
teria. I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  such  a  grant 
was  a  great  help  to  establishing  these  high 
school  districts  and  getting  them  off  on  the 
right  foot. 

And  I  think  there  might  be  said  to  be 
very  good  reason  for  that.  We  were  faced 
with  a  tremendous  development  and  the 
need  for  providing  so  many  additional  class- 
rooms that  those  grants  were  taken  off,  per- 
haps advisedly.  However,  vocational  schools 
and  composite  schools  continued  to  receive 
the  grant  on  vocational  shops  and  home 
economics  rooms.  The  amount  subject  to 
legislative  grant  from  February  17,  1953,  on 
the  eligible  units  was  reduced  from  $30,000 
to   $20,000  per  unit. 

The  regulations  covering  general  legislative 
grants,  1958,  made  quite  a  change  in  the 
percentage  amounts  allowable  to  the  different 
boards.     In   most  rural   high   school   districts 
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it  was  reduced,  while  in  the  urban  high 
school  districts  it  was  increased.  At  the 
same  time,  the  grant  on  vocational  accommo- 
dation in  the  large  urban  centres,  such  as 
Toronto,  Ottawa,  London,  increased  approxi- 
mately from  15  per  cent,  to  30  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  smaller  urban  centres  it  increased 
approximately  from  30  per  cent,  to  70  per 
cent. 

On  April  1,  1957,  the  federal  assistance 
grant  to  vocational  education  provided  for  the 
high  school  boards'  percentage  of  an  additional 
amount  of  $10,000  per  unit  on  vocational 
shops,  drafting  rooms,  science  laboratories 
and  specialized  commercial  rooms.  This  means 
that  the  total  amount  subject  to  legislative 
grant  on  tliese  units  is  $30,000  per  unit. 
At  the  same  time,  a  board  which  wishes 
to  offer  shop  work  or  home  economics  in  a 
high  school  or  collegiate  must  provide  this 
accommodation  at  its  own  expense. 

It  would  therefore  appear,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
though  federal  assistance  to  the  amount  of 
$10,000  additional  grant  per  unit  on  voca- 
tional shops,  drafting  rooms,  science  labora- 
tories and  specialized  commercial  rooms, 
along  with  the  provincial  grant  of  $20,000 
on  each  of  the  rooms  I  have  just  mentioned, 
might  unduly  influence  a  high  school  board 
to  establish  vocational  or  composite  schools 
whether  the  area,  and  population  of  the  area, 
warranted  such  a  school  or  not. 

Many  boards,  upon  investigating  the  pos- 
sibilities of  establishing  such  a  vocational 
or  composite  school,  learn  that  they  may 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  students  in 
their  district  to  economically  make  use  of  the 
additional  facilities  which  must  be  provided 
for  in  such  a  school.  Therefore,  they  find 
themselves— and  that  is  simply  this— they  find 
themselves  in  the  position  which  the  East 
Middlesex,  and  many  other  boards,  have 
found  themselves,  that  they  must  provide 
academic  accommodation  for  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  students,  so  they  build 
an  academic  school  on  which  there  are  no 
grants  paid  for  the  industrial  arts  or  home 
economics  rooms. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  problem  which  should  be  given  care- 
ful consideration.  I  know  of  no  high  school 
board  who  would  build  a  school  without 
providing  industrial  arts  or  home  economics 
classrooms.  These  rooms  provide  a  means  of 
developing  skills  in  our  young  people.  These 
skills,  in  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  often 
as  important  to  those  young  people  in  later 
years  as  many  of  the  things  which  they  learn 
in  the  classrooms  on  which  grants  are  paid. 

Taking  a  look  at  what  this  restoration  of 


grants  to  the  industrial  arts  and  home  eco- 
nomics rooms  would  mean  in  Ontario— we 
find  that,  during  the  last  two  years,  indus- 
trial arts  shops  in  high  schools  have  been 
constructed  at  the  rate  of  20  per  year.  If 
grants  are  restored,  and  our  present  rate  of 
growth  maintained,  this  might  be  increased 
to  30  per  year. 

In  addition,  home  economics  rooms  might 
be  built  at  the  rate  of  15  per  year,  making  a 
total  of  approximately  45  such  units. 

These  figures  apply  to  high  schools  and 
coUegiates  only.  Vocational  schools  and  com- 
posite schools  already  get  the  grants.  If 
grant  is  based  on  approved  expenditure  of 
$20,000  per  unit,  then  the  total  annual 
approved  expenditure  would  be  $900,000, 
upon  which  the  board's  percentage  would 
apply.  This  percentage  is  about  40  per  cent, 
or  $360,000,  spread  over  20  years.  The 
annual  provincial  share  to  retire  the  debt 
would  be  about  $30,000,  which  would  be 
cumulative. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  listening  to  the 
debate  on  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  we 
can  hear  of  many  suggestions  made  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan).  Not 
many  of  us  suggest  ways  of  increasing  the 
amount  he  must  collect,  if  he  is  to  meet 
the  ever-increasing  demands  for  public  serv- 
ices of  one  kind  or  another.  However,  I 
humbly  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  matter 
of  restoration  of  provincial  grants,  on  the 
construction  of  industrial  arts  shops  and  home 
economics  rooms,  would  go  far  in  eliminating 
what  appears  to  many  to  be  an  unjustifiable 
discrimination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  this  speech  I  made 
reference  to  the  fact  that  for  10  years  I 
was  a  member  of  a  district  high  school  board, 
from  which  I  resigned  after  election  to  this 
House  in  September,  1957.  I  know  some- 
thing of  the  tremendous  amount  of  work 
done  by  school  board  members. 

Most  boards  have  built  new  schools;  in 
many  cases,  they  have  had  to  build  additions, 
or  in  other  cases,  complete  new  units.  This, 
as  one  can  well  imagine,  takes  up  a  great 
deal  of  time,  along  with  the  problems  of 
administration,  staff,  transportation,  and  main- 
tenance. Many  school  board  members  attend 
an  average  of  one  meeting  a  week  during 
the  year. 

During  1956,  I  attended  53  meetings  of 
one  kind  or  another  of  our  high  school  board. 
For  this  I  received  a  remuneration,  set  out  in 
The  High  School  Act,  of  $5  for  12  regular 
meetings,  plus  a  few  dollars'  mileage. 

My  case  is  typical  of  hundreds  of  school 
board  members  across  this  province.    Surely 
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the  time  has  come  when  consideration  should 
be  given  to  amending  the  Act  to  at  least  allow 
for  an  increase  in  the  amount  paid  per 
regular  meeting.  These  school  board  mem- 
bers—and because  I  am  no  longer  one,  I 
can  say— are  for  the  most  part  interested, 
dedicated  men  and  women  who  deny  them- 
selves the  right  to  needed  rest  and  relaxation 
with  their  families,  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  leadership  in  local  levels  of  sec- 
ondary education.  We  owe  them  a  debt  of 
gratitude  and  at  least  a  decent  token  of 
remuneration. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  remarks  which  I 
have  made  tonight  regarding  education  I 
trust  will  not  be  taken  in  a  critical  manner 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  or  any  of 
his  stafiF,  but  they  are  spoken  with  the  hope 
that  what  I  have  said  may  aid  in  improving 
the  best  educational  system  which  is  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

So,  in  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  per- 
mission, may  I  say  on  behalf  of  the  sessional 
committee  of  which  I  have  the  honour  of  being 
chairman  this  year,  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee, and  on  behalf  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron  ( Mr.  MacNaughton ) ,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  the  conservation  committee,  that  we 
tomorrow,  as  has  been  posted  on  the  bulletin 
board,  are  holding  a  joint  meeting  to  which 


we  have  invited  Dr.  E.  G.  Pleva,  head  of  the 
geography  department  of  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario  and  one  of  the  outstanding 
authorities,  sir,  in  the  province  of  Ontario  on 
land  use  and  planning. 

He  with  members  of  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development  will  be  there,  and 
I  feel  that  this  meeting  will  be  one  that  will 
be  interesting  to  all  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  and  to  everyone  interested  in  the 
future  of  this  province  and  so  I  extend  on 
behalf  of  my  friend  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron,  the  chairman  of  the  conservation  com- 
mittee, a  very  cordial  invitation  for  everyone 
to  attend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer); 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  I  may  say  that  it  is  intended  to 
proceed  tomorrow  afternoon  with  second 
readings,  and  then  to  continue  with  the 
Throne   debate. 

I  move  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.10  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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Friday,  February  20, 1959 


2  o'clock,  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  a  large  number  of 
visitors  in  the  House  this  afternoon  to  view 
the  proceedings:  students  from  Vaughan 
township  school;  from  Robert  Land  school, 
Hamilton;  students  from  the  St.  Michael's 
Cathedral  choir;  Haliburton  county  district 
school;  Clare  Lee  pubhc  school,  Scarborough, 
and  from  Milton  pubhc  school.  These  pupils 
are  here  to  view  tlie  proceedings  of  the  House 
and  we  extend  to  them  a  very  hearty 
welcome. 

Incidentally,  the  principal  of  the  Milton 
public  school  has  brought  grade  8  pupils 
from  the  town  of  Milton  today  to  visit  the 
Legislature,  and  he  has  done  this  continuously 
now  for  the  past  26  years. 

I  beg  to  inform  the  House  that  the  clerk 
has  received  from  the  commissioner  of  estate 
bills  the  report  of  the  following  case.  Bill 
No.  Pr7,  An  Act  respecting  the  estate  of  hon. 
George  Taylor  Fulford: 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ONTARIO 

The  Honoxjkable  The  Chief  Justice  of  Ontabio 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Morden 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto  1 
February  19.  1959 

Roderick  Lewis,  Esq.,  OC, 

Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 

Parliament  Buildings, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

Re:    Private    Bill    No.    Pr7,    An   Act    respecting   the 

estate  of  the  Honourable  George  Taylor  Fulford. 

The  undersigned,  as  commissioners  of  estate  bills 
as  provided  by  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  RSO, 
1950,  chapter  202,  section  57,  having  had  the  said 
bill  referred  to  us  as  such  commissioners,  now  beg 
to  report  thereon. 

We  have  heard  counsel  for  the  petitioners  and  the 
official  guardian  on  behalf  of  the  infant  contingent 
beneficiaries  and  unborn  infants.  The  petition  has 
been  signed  by  all  the  adult  beneficiaries  under  the 
will.  The  official  guardian  strongly  supported  the 
passing  of  the  bill  and  stated  that  he  considered  it, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  this  estate,  to  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  contingent  beneficiaries. 

It  appears  from  the  petition  filed  herein,  and  from 
the  information  disclosed  on  the  hearing  before  us, 
that  an  amendment  is  necessary  to  clarify  section  1 
of  the  bill,  and  that  a  section  should  be  added,  to 
be  numbered  section  2,  to  assure  that  the  purpose  of 
the  petitioners  is  carried  into  effect  by  the  bill. 

We  therefore  propose  the  following  amendment: 

2.  Such  investments  shall  not  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  subsections  3  to  15  of  section  207  of 
The  Corporations  Act  or  any  provisions  that  may 
be  substituted  therefor. 


Consequently,  sections  2  and  3  should  become  sec- 
tions 3  and  4  respectively. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill,  as  amended,  are  proper  for  carrying  its 
purpose  into  effect  and  that  in  the  interests  of  the 
beneficiaries  and  contingent  beneficiaries  of  the  estate, 
it  is  reasonable  that  such  bill  be  passed  into  law. 

The  bill,  duly  signed  by  the  commissioners,  and  the 
copy   of   the  petition   for  the   same,    are   accordingly 
returned  herewith. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(signed) 

Dana  Porter,   CJO. 
K.  G.  Morden,  JA. 
Commissioners  of  estate  biUa, 

It  was  therefore  ordered  that  the  bill, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  estate  bills  thereon,  be  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  on  private  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  ACT 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Vital 
Statistics  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  explain  in 
full  on  the  second  reading,  but  I  would  Uke 
to  make  these  comments  on  first  reading. 

In  sections  1  and  2  of  the  bill,  these  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  clarify  the  birth  regis- 
tration procedvure  in  cases  in  which  the 
parents  fail  to  supply  this  statement  at  birth. 

Section  3  of  this  amendment  substitutes 
a  more  appropriate  statement  as  to  one  of  the 
requirements  of  a  delayed  registration  of 
birth. 

Section  4  of  this  amendment  simplifies  the 
duties  of  division  registrars  who  register 
deaths  that  have  occurred  in  other  regis- 
tration divisions, 

THE  THEATRES  ACT,  1953 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Theatres  Act,  1953." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  explain  this 
at    greater    length    on    second    reading,    but 
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sections  1,  2,  and  4,  the  amendments  to  the 
bill,  provide  for  transfer  of  the  theatres 
branch  from  The  Provincial  Treasurer's 
Department  to  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity,  and  section  3  provides  that 
only  safety  films  may  be  kept  or  stored  in  a 
film  exchange  or  file  depot. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  make  sure  that  we  have  the  legis- 
lative authority  to  carry  out  some  of  the 
programmes  which  we  have  been  carrying 
out  for  some  years  in  connection  with  dairy 
herd  improvement  and  so  on. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

The  32nd  report  of  the  liquor  control 
board  of  Ontario  for  the  12-month  fiscal 
period  ended  on  March  31,  1958. 

The  12th  report  of  the  liquor  licence 
board  of  Ontario  for  the  12-month  fiscal 
period  ended  on  March  31,  1958. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Is  not  my  hon. 
friend  a  little  late  in  presenting  the  liquor 
control  board's— 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member- 
Mr.  Nixon:  It  is  supposed  to  be  on  the 
table  within  15  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
session,  and  I  think  the  government  would 
want  it  meticulously  observed  as  a  provision 
of  The  Liquor  Control  Act. 

.  Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  I  looked  that  up, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  found  this.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  hon.  member  that  it  has  never  been 
presented  within  the  first  15  days  yet— 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  we  will  start  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  And  the  second  thing 
is  that  there  was  so  much  oil  flowing  here 
the  first  couple  of  weeks  that  I  thought  it 
was  better  not  to  mix  it  with  liquor. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  should  like  to  make  two  quite  important 
statements,  the  first  of  them  deals  with 
tolls  on  the  Welland  canal.  I  have  been  asked 
for  a  statement  of  policy,  although  my  position 
is  quite  well  known  in  relation  to  it,  but  I 
have  not  stated  it  to  this  House  and  I  take 
this  opportunity  of  so  doing. 

The  government  of  Ontario  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  proposal  to  impose  tolls  on 
shipping  using  the  Welland  canal. 

This  would  inflict  great  hardship  on  the 
users  of  the  canal  from  eastern  Ontario  to 
the  far  west,  and  would  undoubtedly  have 
a  deterrent  effect  on  new  industry  coming 
into  northern,  western  and  southwestern 
Ontario,  as  well  as  cause  difficulties  to  already 
established  industries  in  these  areas. 

For  years  the  principle  has  been  estab- 
lished that  the  inland  waterways  are  toll 
free.  This  has  been  true  of  all  modern 
industry  of  the  canal.  The  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  has  no  bearing  on  the  matter. 

The  tolling  of  the  Welland  canal  would 
mean  the  introduction  of  an  entirely  new 
principle  which  would  adversely  affect  our 
industrial,  agricultural,  and  natural  resource 
interests. 

The  growth  of  the  industry  in  the  whole 
of  southwestern  Ontario  has  been  greatly 
influenced  by  the  toll  free  water  transporta- 
tion system,  and  if  tolls  were  imposed  great 
hardships  would  be  brought  on  many  firms 
which  provide  employment  for  thousands 
of  workers. 

Many  industries,  chambers  of  commerce, 
and  other  organizations  in  the  area  have 
protested  to  the  federal  authority  about  the 
imposition  of  tolls  on  the  Welland  canal.  The 
Welland  canal  forms  one  link  in  the  Great 
Lakes  system  which  has  been  toll  free  for 
over  half  a  century.  This  has  been  a  great 
attraction  to  industry,  and  many  long  estab- 
lished firms  moved  into  southwestern  Ontario 
on  the  understanding  that  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ping would  always  continue  to  be  toll  free. 
If  these  firms  had  thought  that  tolls  would 
be  imposed,  many  of  them  perhaps  would 
have   selected  other  locations. 

Companies  in  this  area  would  be  at  a 
great  disadvantage  if  tolls  were  imposed  on 
the  Welland  canal.  They  bring  much  of 
their  raw  materials  such  as  coal,  grain,  iron 
ore,  pulp  and  paper  to  and  from  their  plants 
by  ship,  and  they  also  ship  much  of  their 
processed  material,  and  even  a  small  charge 
per  ton  at  the  Welland  canal  would  greatly 
weaken  the  economic  position  of  many  of  the 
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producers.  The  imposition  of  tolls  on  the 
Welland  canal  would  affect  not  only  water 
transportation  but  the  users  of  other  trans- 
portation as  well  because  sea,  rail  and  trans- 
portation rates  are  all  interwined.  An 
increase  in  the  water  rates  resulting  from 
tolling  would  undoubtedly  result  in  an 
increase  in  rail  and  motor  rates  as  well.  As 
stated,  tolls  would  not  only  affect  south- 
western Ontario,  but  our  industrial  and 
natural  resources  on  the  upper  lakes  would 
also  be  weakened,  insofar  as  they  ship  their 
products  through  the  Welland  canal. 

Furthermore,  tolls  would  discriminate 
against  shipping  which  has  to  pass  through 
Lake  Ontario  into  Lake  Erie,  as  compared 
with  shipping  which  uses  only  Lake  Erie 
and  the  upper  lakes  excluding,  of  course. 
Lake  Superior. 

Another  ill  effect  resulting  from  the  imposi- 
tion of  tolls  would  be  the  danger  of  similar 
action  being  taken  by  the  United  States  on 
tolls  on  the  upper  lakes  using  Canadian 
shipping.  Pressures  may  be  brought  to  bear 
to  impose  tolls  on  Canadian  cargoes  in  the 
United  States  canals  if  tolls  are  levied  on 
United  States  cargoes  passing  through  the 
Welland  canal.  If  a  general  tolling  of  water- 
ways results,  the  usefulness  of  our  great 
inland  lake  system  as  an  instrument  of 
expanding    commerce    would    be    weakened. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  long 
established  international  policy  that  tolls  be 
not  imposed  on  canals  used  by  United  States 
and  Canadian  shipping.  This  situation  is,  of 
course,  different  with  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way canal  which  has  recently  been  built  by 
a  joint  effort  by  United  States  and  Canadian 
authorities  with  the  definite  object  of  bringing 
ocean  shipping  into  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  policy  of  tolls  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  is  one  decided  by  the  governments 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Although 
Ontario  has  been  a  party  to  the  construction 
of  part  of  the  system  as  a  power  project,  it 
has  in  no  way  been  consulted  relative  to 
tolls.  The  Welland  canal  does  not  form  part 
of  the  main  St.  Lawrence  programme  and 
should  be  treated  in  a  separate  manner. 

Furthermore,  the  imposition  of  tolls  on  the 
Welland  Canal  will  not  be  conducive  to  the 
greatest  expansion  of  the  St.  LaviTence  sea- 
way, as  any  reduction  in  shipping  through 
the  canal  would  mean  a  smaller  amount  of 
shipping  passing  through  the  seaway  proper. 

Now,  although  tolls  on  the  canal  were 
imposed  in  the  nineteenth  century,  they  were 
found  to  cause  undue  restrictions  to  ship- 
ping, and  they  were  abolished  shortly  after 


the  turn  of  the  century  resulting  in  a  sub- 
stantial increase  in  traflBc. 

Parliament  has  considered  tolls  on  a  num- 
ber of  occasions  since,  and  has  always  decided 
that  they  should  not  be  reimposed.  It  would 
be  a  backward  step  to  reverse  the  decisions 
of  the  last  half  century  and  toll  the  Welland 
canal  at  this  date— a  canal  which  for  over 
half  a  century  has  been  toll  free. 

Now  the  other  matter  to  which  I  wanted 
to  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  to  do  with  the 
decision  just  announced  in  Ottawa  relative 
to  the  Arrow  plane,  and  I  think  that  this  is 
of  the  highest  importance  and  could  have 
very  momentous  effects.  The  province  and 
her  municipalities,  of  course,  have  nothing 
to  say  and  could  not  possibly  be  consulted  in 
relation  to  the  high  policy  relating  to  this 
important  matter  concerning  national  defence. 
These  decisions  are  made  elsewhere,  and 
upon  consideration  and  upon  facts  which  are 
not  shared  with  the  provincial  government 
or  the  Ontario  municipalities  concerned. 
Where  the  government  of  Ontario  has  a  very 
definite  interest  and  concern  is  in  relation 
to  the  commitments  made  by  the  provincial 
government,  and  by  the  municipalities  con- 
cerned, in  relation  to  servicing  the  very  best 
requirements  of  Avro  and  the  Arrow 
project. 

These  commitments  are  huge.  They  have 
been  undertaken  in  good  faith.  We  have 
never  been  consulted  by  the  Ottawa  govern- 
ment, either  the  present  government  or  its 
predecessor,  which,  of  course,  entered  into 
these  contracts  at  Malton  and  with  Avro— 
now  or  in  the  past.  We  have  never  been 
consulted  by  the  Ottawa  government  in  rela- 
tion to  defence  requirements. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  commitments  have 
been  made  in  good  faith  for  schools,  roads, 
sewers,  waterworks,  housing  projects  and  a 
host  of  other  things. 

The  government  is  also  very  much  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  and  possible  plight 
of  thousands  of  individuals  who  have  been 
brought  together  to  service  this  defence  pro- 
ject. Therefore,  provincial  interest  and 
concern  relates  not  to  the  Arrow  as  such, 
nor  to  the  defence  project  as  such,  because 
they  are  the  decisions  of  the  Canadian 
government. 

But  what  we  are  concerned  with,  and 
must  be  concerned  with,  are  the  cormnit- 
ments  made  by  the  government  of  Ontario, 
the  municipalities,  and  by  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals which  were  made  in  good  faith.  In 
this  regard,  the  Canadian  government  has 
a  very  definite  responsibility  and  one  which 
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cannot  be  answered  merely  by  a  change  of 
policy. 

I  gather  from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
(Mr.  Diefenbaker's )  statement  that  other  and 
more  modern  defence  weapons  are  to  be 
constructed.  Such  being  the  case,  I  take  it 
as  fundamental  that  Avro  and  the  related 
and  supporting  industries  —  and,  for  the 
reasons  I  stated,  the  municipalities,  the 
province  and  the  individuals  concerned— will 
receive  the  first  consideration  in  any  alterna- 
tive programme.  I  think,  very  clearly  the 
problem  now  is  to  provide  a  reasonable  sub- 
stitute to  take  care  of  the  municipalities  and 
the  thousands  of  individuals  who  are  affected 
by  this  change  of  policy. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure 
on  this  occasion  to  commend  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  for  the  two  statements 
that  have  just  been  made  to  this  House. 

With  respect  to  tolls  on  the  canal,  I  think 
the  position  of  his  government  is  perfectly 
feasible. 

I  would,  however,  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  what  agency  of  government  has  the 
final  determination  of  tolls  from  the  Welland 
canal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  agency  of  govern- 
ment is  either  a  part  of,  or  is,  a  department 
of  the  Ottawa  government  and  of  course  the 
United  States  government. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  it  the  transport  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  may  be  at  Ottawa 
—yes,  I  think  it  is  the  transport  board. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  whether 
he  intends  to  make  any  representation  to 
that  board  along  the  line  that  he  has  out- 
lined to  this  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  may  say  that  I 
have  made  representations  to  the  government 
at  Ottawa.  My  views  are  very  well  known 
on  it  and  I  have  pressed  that  point.  I  can 
see  no  relationship  between  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  the  Welland  canal  which 
has  been  toll-free  since  or  for  the  last  50 
years. 

Of  course,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  pres- 
sures that  may  be  exerted  internationally,  if 
they  are  exerted  internationally.  But  I  should 
think  that  it  is  of  high  importance  that  our 
lake  system,  as  such,  be  not  interfered  with, 
and  that  the  Welland  canal,  and  also  the  canal 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  which  is  on  the  American 
side,  should  remain  untoUed.   I  think  it  would 


be  a  great  mistake  if  they  were  brought  into  a 
toll  system. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  leader 
of  the  Opposition  I  think  I  must  press  this 
point.  Nobody  disagrees  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  statements,  and  I  think  every  hon. 
member  of  this  House  would  be  delighted  to 
support  the  particular  position  that  he  takes. 
But  unless  some  concentrated  action  is  taken, 
in  addition  to  the  public  enunciation  of  the 
position,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows, 
and  I  know,  and  every  hon.  member  in  this 
House  knows,  that  nothing  is  going  to  happen. 

Now,  we  are  all  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
objectives  that  we  have  in  mind.  The  people 
are  in  a  state  of  real  concern  about  the  mat- 
ter of  tolls,  particularly  in  all  the  areas  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  outlined.  I  do 
not  think  the  areas  affected  will  be  satisfied 
with  a  bare  enunciation  of  the  principle  of 
opposition  to  toll. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  government  has 
the  responsibility  of  doing  what  it  can  to 
make  direct  representation  upon  whatever 
agency  of  government  it  be,  that  the  prin- 
ciple it  has  outlined  to  this  House  be  told  to 
this  particular  agency  of  government,  and 
that  the  influence  that  this  government  has— 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  influence  would  be 
considerable  with  the  government  in  Ottawa 
at  this  time— be  exercised  to  the  full  degree. 
Do  we  have  that  undertaking? 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  Arrow  problem, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  unfortunate  situation, 
and  again  we  of  the  Opposition  concur  with 
the  position  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
One  thought  that  I  would  like  to  express,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Speaker,  is  simply  this: 

It  is  quite  understandable  that  changes  in 
plans  and  changes  in  defence  will  periodically 
require  that  one  particular  type  of  aircraft 
be  discarded.  But  that  move,  the  move  that 
has  been  made  at  Ottawa  at  the  present  time, 
has  within  it  the  real  probability  that  the 
whole  aircraft  industry  in  Canada  will  not 
only  be  disrupted  but  will  be  scuttled. 

I  would  feel  that  this  government,  pro- 
vincial as  it  is,  limited  as  it  is,  certainly 
has  a  responsibility  to  tell  the  federal  govern-  » 
ment  that  we  in  Canada— and  in  each  prov-  Hi 
ince— have  real  interest  in  the  development  of 
the  aircraft  industry  in  Canada,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  province  where  it  has  been 
initiated. 

And  I  would  feel  that  this  government 
again  should  bear  the  responsibility  of  con- 
ferring with  the  authorities  in  Ottawa  to 
assure  that  some  public  support  be  given 
for  the  aircraft  industry  as  such. 
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I  am  not  now  going  to  debate  the  question 
whether  the  Arrow  was  good  or  bad.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  our  jurisdiction.  I  do  think 
we  have  some  jurisdiction  with  respect  to 
the  problem  of  the  aircraft  industry  as  such. 
And  that,  I  think,  should  be  supported. 

Surely  this  area,  wherein  the  industry  has 
grown  from  infancy  and  wherein  the  industry 
has  the  facilities,  particularly  the  personnel, 
to  pursue  the  industry  in  the  future,  should 
be  supported  and  preserved  and  kept  intact. 
If  it  is  permitted  to  be  dislocated,  as  will 
probably  be  the  case  if  the  present  policy  of 
the  government  at  Ottawa  is  pursued,  then 
great  inconvenience  will  be  caused  to  people 
in  Ontario  and,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  said,  to  the  public  institutions  that  have 
been  constructed  in  expectation  that  the 
industry  would  continue  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time. 

And  therein,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  again 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  do  whatever 
is  possible,  within  tlie  limits  of  this  govern- 
ment, to  strongly  urge  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  consider,  as  part  of  this  whole 
problem,  the  preservation  of  a  most  vital 
industry  for  Canada  and  for  this  province. 
And  I  had  hoped  that  maybe  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  would  include,  in  his  statements,  a 
suggestion  that  he  would  likewise  make  a 
public  appeal  for  the  $100  million  that  he 
has  asked  for  on  several  occasions,  and  the 
freight  rate  matter  to  which  reference  has 
been  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  may  rest  assured  that  I  will  keep 
up  the  pressures  in  connection  with  all  those 
things. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  add  my  words  of  com- 
mendation to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  in  his  forthright  statement  on  both  of 
these  issues.  I  am  not  going  to  repeat  what 
he  has  pretty  bluntly  indicated  with  regard 
to  the  toll  situation.  I  just  add  this,  that  it 
affects  not  only  this  province,  as  he  imphed 
in  passing,  it  affects  the  whole  of  the  western 
part  of  this  country. 

However,  in  the  instance  of  the  Arrow,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
this: 

Since  every  indication  that  we  have  had 
up  to  now  is  that  the  alternative  to  the  Arrow 
is  going  to  be  a  Bomarc  missile,  manufactured 
in  the  United  States,  and  therefore  there  is 
no  alternative  that  might  be  channelled  back 
to  fill  the  gap  in  these  communities  because 
of  the  consequence  of  cancelling  the  Arrow, 


what  is  this  government  willing  to  do  on 
the  provincial  level  to  help  to  fill  the  gap  in 
terms  of  unemployment  and  the  slack  in 
industry  if  the  federal  goverimient  does 
nothing? 

Now,  this  may  not  be  the  time  when  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  wants  to  answer  that. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that,  at  some  early  date, 
that  if  the  federal  government  cannot  or  is 
not  in  a  position  to  do  something,  the  obliga- 
tion falls  upon  the  provincial  government  to 
do  everything  that  is  humanly  possible  to 
absorb  the  slack  in  both  employment  and 
industry  that  is  going  to  be  created  by  this 
very  far-reaching  decision. 

Now,  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  on  a  question  of  personal  privilege.  I 
was  out  of  the  House  on  Wednesday  on  a 
mission  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  describes 
as— I  have  forgotten  his  terminology  when 
one  is  out  helping  to  get  people  into  the 
field  for  elections— unavoidably  detained  in 
any  case,  and  therefore  I  did  not  have  the 
opportunity  to  listen  personally  to  the 
speech— 

Hon.  Mr.  Fi'ost:  Did  the  hon.  member  have 
any  trouble  getting  anybody  to  run? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  a  righteous  cause. 

I  was  not  here  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop)  make  a  statement 
which  is  to  be  found  on  page  427  of  Hansard 
which  became  available  today.  I  want  to 
read  that  statement  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker: 

Of  course,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  accuses  me  of  lack 
of  vigour.  I  know  two  friends  of  his  who 
,  are  not  native  -Canadians  who  are  anxious 
to  jump  in  with  plenty  of  so-called  vigour 
to  smash  the  system  and  Russianize  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  apart  from  the 
implied  slur  on  new  Canadians  which  is 
unworthy  of  a  hon.  Minister  of  the  Crown, 
what  I  would  like  to  know,  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  are  these  unnamed  friends  of  mine  to 
whom  the  hon.  Minister  has  given  this 
McCarthy  treatment,  that  they  are  out  to 
smash  and  Russianize  our  educational  system 
in  this  province? 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point  of  order. 
My  hon.  friend  has  failed  to  put  before  the 
House  his  point  of  privilege,  and  I  think 
it  is  about  time- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker— 
Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay;— that  we  stop  givipgr- 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  obviously  an 
obstructionist  eflFort  on  his  part. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Apparently  the  hon. 
member  from  York  South  feels  that  he  has 
been  maligned  and  he  has  a  right  to  make  a 
statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  mahgning  here,  and  if  our 
hon.  vice-chairman  of  the  Hydro  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  would  not  fool  around  trying  to 
play  the  role  of  hatchet  boy  for  hon.  Min- 
isters, and  let  them  look  after  themselves, 
perhaps  he  would  not  get  into  such  trouble. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  are  rules  in  this 
House,  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend.  There  are 
rules- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  position  here  is  that 
the  hon.  Minister  was  in  effect  giving  the 
McCarthy  treatment  to  two  unnamed  friends 
of  mine,  claiming  that  they  are  trying  to 
Russianize  the  educational  system.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  question— 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    They    were    named,    I 

thought- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  My  question  is  this,  who 

are  these  unnamed  friends,  because  I  am  not 

in  a  position  to— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  are  the  unnamed 
friends,  Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  made  his  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  but  the  hon.  Min- 
ister has  not  answered  the  question.  Who  are 
the  unnamed  friends? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  has  the 
right  to  answer  or  not  answer  as  he  sees  fit. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  not  describe  this 
as  slimy  innuendo,  as  is  a  favourite  phrase 
from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  down  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House.  But  I  will  let  the 
pubUc  decide  whether  or  not  it  is  slimy 
innuendo  or  what. 

Mr.  Rowntree:  He  is  pretty  touchy  today. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  touchy. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  Mr.   Speaker,  before  the 


orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement. 

As  hon.  members  will  know,  because  of  an 
early  and  continuous  freeze  followed  by 
heavy  snowfalls  throughout  most  of  the  prov- 
ince, there  is  imminent  danger  of  severe 
floods  once  the  spring  break-up  commences. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  jurisdiction  in 
respect  to  The  Conservation  Authorities  Act 
rests  with  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development,  we  have  been  watching 
the  situation  closely,  and  as  early  as  a 
month  ago  cautioned  all  of  the  conservation 
authorities. 

While  this  caution  was  widely  publicized 
in  the  newspapers,  it  was  the  feeling  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  in  view  of  a 
letter  to  hand  earlier  this  week  from  his 
worship  Gerald  B.  Hyde,  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Belleville,  tliat  I  should  make  a  short 
statement  in  the  House. 

Accordingly,  I  am  glad  to  advise  of  the 
steps  which  have  been  taken,  and  the  fiurther 
steps  which  should  be  taken,  to  meet  a  threat 
of  flooding  head-on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  every  con- 
servation authority— and  most  of  the  larger 
rivers  in  Ontario  are  so  covered— should  see 
that  watchers  are  posted  along  the  rivers 
and  their  tributaries,  and  that  lines  of  com- 
munication are  established  so  that  due  warn- 
ing can  be  issued  to  all  vulnerable  areas. 

The  mayors  or  reeves,  as  the  case  may  be, 
in  the  danger  areas  should  call  into  consulta- 
tion the  heads  of  all  the  civic  departments 
and  welfare  agencies  deemed  capable  of 
lending  aid.  This  would  include  the  heads 
of  works  and  engineering  departments,  the 
chiefs  of  police  and  fire  departments,  the 
civil  defence  co-ordinator,  the  heads  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  other  welfare  agencies.  These 
all  to  be  formed  into  one  well-knit 
organization. 

Resulting  from  communications  which  I 
have  had  from  the  federal  hon.  Minister  of 
National  Defence  (Mr.  Pearkes),  he  is 
instructing  the  headquarters  of  central  com- 
mand at  Oakville  to  lend  all  possible  assist- 
ance with  materials  and  men.  The  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  is  similarly 
instructing  the  provincial  police. 

Early  next  week,  I  will  dispatch  a  telegram 
to  the  clerks  of  all  municipalities  in  every 
watershed  where  flooding  is  likely  to  occur, 
with  possible  danger  to  lives  and  buildings, 
as  to  whom  they  should  communicate  with 
by  telegram  or  telephone  should  an  emer- 
gency arise. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Orders  of   the  day. 
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SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising 
to  address  this  House  today,  I  do  so  in  full 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  I,  as  a  member 
of  this  Legislature,  like  my  hon.  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  this  chamber,  will  be 
receiving  from  you,  sir,  your  usual  sound 
rulings— which,  dictated  by  your  personal 
sense  of  tolerance  and  fairness,  bring  such 
high  honour  to  the  position  you  hold.  For 
the  future  I  wish  you  well. 

I  should  not  on  this  occasion  be  unmindful 
of  extending  my  very  sincere  congratulations 
to  the  hon.  member  for  London  South  (Mr. 
Jackson),  as  well  as  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Cochrane  South  (Mr.  Brunelle).  In  moving 
and  seconding  the  reply  to  the  speech  from 
the  Throne,  these  hon.  gentlemen,  one  from 
western,  and  the  other  from  northern,  Ontario, 
both  squarely  faced  the  challenges  that  lie 
before  not  only  the  constituents  they  so  ably 
represent,  but  matters  that  concern  all  the 
people  of  this  great  province. 

Since  making  their  remarks  to  this  House, 
I  have  listened  to  some  of  our  fellow  hon. 
members  praising  the  addresses— yet  I  have 
also  heard  words  of  criticism  from  the  Opposi- 
tion benches.  To  the  two  hon.  members,  I 
would  now  say— accept  both  types  of  remarks 
as  the  highest  form  of  compliment  this 
assembly  can  pay. 

It  always  gives  me  pleasure  to  speak  to 
the  hon.  members.  I  find  even  greater 
personal  satisfaction  in  doing  so  due  to  the 
presence  on  my  left  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr.  Griesinger),  a  col- 
league of  years'  standing  and  a  former  Min- 
ister of  the  department  over  which  I  now 
preside. 

This  has  been  a  most  sad  week,  not  only 
for  the  hon.  members  present,  but  for  many, 
many  thousands  throughout  Ontario.  The 
passing  of  Colonel  Kennedy  has  had  almost 
a  physical  effect  on  this  House.  One  cannot 
enter  the  chamber  without  being  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a  member  of  the  legislative 
family  is  missing.  This  very  atmosphere  hung 
over  the  citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  who 
attended  the  funeral  ceremonies  at  the  little 
church  at  Dixie. 

Those  who  knew  him,  and  by  knowing 
him,  loved  him,  paid  their  last  respects  with 
a  sincerity  that  did  not  have  to  be  expressed. 
It  was  written  on  their  faces. 

Fate  dealt  this  gentle  man  a  cruel  blow— a 
blow  from  which  he  did  not  recover.  His 
daughter,  a  happily  married  mother  of  two 
sons,   when   with    her    husband    enjoying    an 


afternoon  of  relaxation  at  a  curling  rink— a 
place  where  one  would  least  expect  to  meet 
danger— was,  through  a  tragic  accident,  taken 
from  her  family.  We  sympathized  with  "the 
colonel"  then,  little  thinking  that  a  short 
time  later  we  would  be  turning  that  same 
sympathy  towards  ourselves— at  this  govern- 
ment's, indeed  this  province's,  loss  of  a 
friend. 

This  kind  and  good  man  offered  freely 
and  gave  liberally  much  sound  and  needed 
advice— advice  which  I,  for  one,  warmly  wel- 
comed and  indeed  put  to  use.  I  could  not 
help  yesterday,  when  looking  at  the  photo- 
graphs which  hang  in  the  halls  of  this  govern- 
ment of  the  province— halls  which  the  former 
member  for  Peel  walked  through  for  almost 
some  40  years— pausing  before  the  framed 
portraits  of  the  men  who  composed  the 
Legislature  under  Mr.  G.  Howard  Ferguson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  always  be  proud  and 
happy  to  say  that  my  father  shared  those 
years  with  "Tom"  Kennedy,  as  did  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon).  The  hon. 
member  for  Brant,  having  sat  in  this  House 
since  1919,  constantly  reminds  the  present 
hon.  members,  especially  our  new  capable 
young  colleagues,  of  the  many  honoured  men 
who  have  served  our  province  well.  A 
seasoned  statesman  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
his  remarks  made  on  Wednesday  were  listened 
to  with  more  than  passing  interest. 

All  of  us  in  this  assembly  give  him  our 
best  wishes  for  health  and  happiness  in  the 
years  that  lie  ahead. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  welcome  the 
new  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer).  Before  addressing  further 
remarks  in  this  direction,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  first  wish  to  mention  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver). 

Some  years  ago— in  1953  to  be  exact— I 
had  the  very  real  pleasure  of  sitting  on  the 
select  committee  for  the  administration  of 
provincial  reform  institutions  with  this  hon. 
gentleman.  Throughout  the  years,  it  has 
been  an  added  pleasure  for  myself  and  others 
of  the  House  to  listen  to  most  of  his  eloquent 
addresses. 

Therefore,  the  kindest  wish  that  I  have 
for  the  present  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
is  that  he  may  spend  many  long  and  happy 
years  in  his  present  position,  so  that  he  might, 
at  the  end  of  that  time,  have  absorbed— if 
from  proximity  alone— some  of  the  sagacity 
for  which  his  hon.  predecessor  is  justly 
known. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  he  might  learn  to  consult  his  valued 
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hon.  colleague  before  he  makes  many  more 
of  his  numerous  "point  of  personal  privilege" 
interruptions. 

Since  The  Conservation  Authorities  Act 
vi^as  passed  in  1946,  this  work,  particularly 
among  the  municipalities  of  the  river  valleys 
in  southern  Ontario,  has  grown  very  rapidly. 
The  past  year  has  seen  the  largest  expansion 
of  new  authorities  in  one  year,  and  6  have 
been  established: 

The  Spencer  creek  (Dundas);  central  Lake 
Ontario  (Whitby  -  Oshawa  -  Bowmanville); 
Sauble  (Wiarton);  Twelve-Mile  creek 
(Bronte);  Niagara  (Niagara  peninsula);  and 
Crowe  valley   (Marmora). 

This  brings  the  total  to  25;  and  if  the  4 
which  now  make  up  the  large  metropolitan 
Toronto  and  region  conservation  authority 
are  included,  the  number  would  be  28. 
These  authorities  have  membership  from  360 
municipalities  and  cover  15,447  square  miles 
of  the  province. 

Petitions  are  also  on  file  for  the  formation 
of  two  new  authorities  this  year,  namely  the 
Nottawasaga  valley  in  Simcoe  county  and 
the  Otonabee,  a  tributary  of  the  Trent. 

During  the  last  year,  3  important  water 
conservation  schemes  were  completed  and 
oflBcially  opened.  These  do  not  compare  in 
size  with  the  Fanshawe  dam  at  London  and 
the  Conestogo  on  the  Grand  valley,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  very  important  to  the 
municipalities  in  which  they  are  situated. 

The  first  of  these  I  would  like  to  mention 
is  the  John  A.  Morrison  dam  at  Exeter,  built 
by  the  Ausable  authority  for  the  purpose  of 
minor  flood  control  and  increased  summer 
flow  in  the  river  through  and  below 
that  town. 

This  dam  was  named  after  Mr.  Morrison, 
who  has  been  a  member  of  the  authority 
since  its  formation  in  1946  and  its  chairman 
since  1951.  He  has  now  relinquished  this 
position,  and  the  authority  has  elected  him 
its  honorary  chairman.  This  dam  is  one  of 
3  which  this  purely  agricultural  authority 
has  planned. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  second  dam,  near 
Parkhill,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $1  million, 
will  be  commenced  this  year.  It  will  give 
protection  to  that  village  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  low  farmland  between  Parkhill  and 
Lake  Huron. 

The  second  is  a  small  dam  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Napanee  river,  in  which  a 
freshwater  lake  was  raised  21  feet,  thereby 
creating  a  natural  reservoir  which  gives  con- 
tinuous   flow    during    the    summer    for    the 


agricultural    lands    through    which  the   river 

runs,     and     particularly     for     the  town     of 

Napanee   which   is    dependent   on  the    river 
for  its  municipal  water  supply. 

In  many  years  in  the  past,  the  Napanee 
river,  at  the  town  of  that  name,  has  practically 
dried  up,  and  the  town  was  faced  with  a 
serious  water  shortage;  but  in  spite  of  the 
dry  summer  of  1958  the  new  dam  delivered 
an  abundant  supply  of  water  all  through  the 
dry  months. 

The  third  is  a  dam  and  bridge  which  was 
built  on  the  Speed  river  in  the  city  of  Guelph. 
This  will  not  only  help  to  control  the  flood 
waters  of  the  Speed,  but  by  a  series  of 
channels  and  land  reclamation  it  has  greatly 
improved  this  part  of  that  beautiful  city. 

It  was  my  honour  and  pleasure  to  officiate 
at  the  openings  of  these  3  projects,  and  at 
the  dam  built  in  Guelph  I  was  assisted  at 
the  ceremonies  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Wellington  South  (Mr.  Worton),  and  together 
we  toured  this  part  of  the  city  and  observed 
the  improvements  which  this  scheme  had 
accomplished  by  reclaiming  a  large  area  of 
idle  land  and  turning  it  into  a  beautiful  drive 
and  parkway. 

My  memory  is  still  fresh  about  the  very 
complimentary  tliings  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Wellington  South  said  about  this  govern- 
ment's conservation  programme. 

Also,  during  the  past  year,  important 
experiments  were  carried  out  to  decide  on 
the  best  means  of  controlling  the  erosion 
and  cutting  away  of  the  banks  of  some  of 
our  larger  rivers,  namely  the  Grand,  Thames 
and  Saugeen,  which  for  years  have  been 
destroying  farm  land  and  particularly  the 
secondary  roads. 

These  experiments  consist  chiefly  of  the 
building  of  groynes  at  right  angles  to  the 
bank  of  the  river,  a  method  which  has  been 
successful  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
From  these  experiments,  we  will  be  able  to 
decide  on  the  most  effective  and  economical 
means  of  doing  this  work,  and  then  it  is 
hoped  that  the  authorities  will  embark  on  a 
large-scale  programme  of  this  kind. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  in  addition 
to  the  large  dams  like  the  Fanshawe,  the 
Conestogo  and  the  Shand,  which  each  cost 
approximately  $5  million,  there  is  an 
increasing  programme  of  smaller  water  con- 
servation and  flood  control  schemes,  which 
in  themselves  are  of  great  importance  to 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  situated. 

One  such  project  I  would  like  to  mention, 
the  Casselman  dam,  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
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undertaken  by  the  South  Nation  river  con- 
servation authority.  This  was  opened  dur- 
ing the  past  year  by  my  hon.  friend  the 
Minister  of  PubUc  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile). 

To  give  hon.  members  some  idea  of  the 
expansion  of  this  type  of  work,  I  will  give 
just  one  figure,  namely  that  the  total  expen- 
diture on  flood  control  and  water  conser- 
vation projects  in  southern  Ontario,  which 
have  been  completed  since  the  passing  of 
The  Conservation  Authorities  Act,  is 
$15,096,097.  This  does  not  include  the 
Shand  dam  on  the  Grand  which,  at  today's 
prices,  would  cost  about  $5  million,  and 
which  would  then  bring  the  total  expendi- 
ture on  these  measures  to  $20,096,097. 

I  would  like  to  mention  an  amendment 
which  is  being  proposed  for  The  Conservation 
Authorities  Act  at  this  session.  As  hon.  mem- 
bers are  all  fully  aware,  the  rivers  have 
natiural  flood  channels  which  they  use  from 
time  to  time  in  periods  of  high  water. 

It  has  been  our  aim,  insofar  as  possible, 
to  keep  these  flood  channels  free  from  human 
habitation  and  other  encroachments,  and 
many  hon.  members  will  remember  the  ter- 
rible destruction  which  was  caused  by  such 
encroachments  following  the  heavy  rainfall 
of  Hurricane  Hazel  in  1954.  We  find,  how- 
ever, that  people  still  endeavour  to  encroach 
on  tliese  flood  plain  lands,  and  therefore  the 
Act  is  being  amended  to  prohibit  the  dump- 
ing of  fill  of  any  kind  on  these  areas,  which 
tends  to  restrict  the  river  charmel  and  thereby 
to  accentuate  flooding  farther  down  the 
stream. 

No  report  on  flood  control  would  be  com- 
plete without  mentioning  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  8  municipalities  which  make  up 
the  Grand  river  conservation  commission. 
Recently  I  came  upon  an  editorial  by  Hugh 
Templin  of  Fergus  which  describes  this  work. 
I  quote: 

Editors  of  weekly  newspapers  become 
mixed  up  in  all  sorts  of  things.  It  is  22 
years  since  the  writer  was  ofiBcially 
appointed  to  the  Grand  river  conservation 
conunission.  We  have  sat  on  that  body 
ever  since.  Editors  have  to  pretend  that 
they  know  something  about  nearly  every 
matter  of  public  interest.  Sometimes  they 
really  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking 
about,  but  when  it  comes  to  flood  control 
on  Ontario  rivers,  we  really  know. 

The  first  water  conservation  dam  in 
Ontario,  as  opposed  to  power  development, 
was  built  on  the  Grand,  close  to  Fergus, 
between  1939  and  1941.  Two  others  were 
built  later.  Barring  a  record  hiuricane 
when  the  3  artificial  lakes  are  nearly  full. 


the  Grand  has  flood  control.  Not  one  life 
was  lost  along  the  Grand  in  1954.  Not 
one  house  was  carried  downstream. 

Undoubtedly  the  Shand  dam  saved  more 
than  its  cost  in  one  night,  counting  only 
the  protection  to  property. 

Now  the  Conestogo  dam  gives  further 
protection.  Total  cost  of  3  dams  was  less 
than  $8  million. 

The  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments set  a  precedent  in  1939,  each  pay- 
ing 37.5  per  cent,  of  capital  costs.  Eight 
municipalities  pay  for  maintenance  and 
operation. 

We  cannot  agree  that  the  provincial 
government  should  take  the  initiative.  That 
rests  with  the  municipalities.  A  handful 
of  cities  and  towns  along  the  Grand  worked 
for  7  years  before  the  Henry  and  Hepburn 
governments  would  pass  legislation,  but 
now  there  is  a  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development,  hon.  W.  M.  Nickle,  who  is 
most  sympathetic,  but  who  is  quite  right 
in  insisting  that  the  people  along  the  river 
should  initiate  action. 

There  is  also  an  increasing  interest  in 
reforestation.  As  hon.  members  probably 
know,  through  the  assistance  of  my  hon. 
friend,  the  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Spooner),  the  county  forest  system  has  been 
extended  to  the  conservation  authorities, 
under  an  agreement  which  provides  that 
the  autliority  purchases  the  land  and  the 
staff  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests plants  and  manages  it  for  a  period  of 
50  years.  Up  to  the  present  time,  14  author- 
ities have  established  forests  of  this  kind, 
with  a  total  acreage  of  40,000  acres. 

The  farm  pond  programme  is  stfll  popular 
with  many  of  the  authorities,  especially  where 
the  water  supply  is  not  too  plentiful  in  the 
summer,  and  during  the  past  year  353  ponds 
have  been  buflt. 

The  most  spectacular  increase  in  authority 
work,  and  one  which  is  very  popular  and  of 
interest  to  all  classes  of  citizens  both  old 
and  young  alike,  is  the  establishing  of  parks 
in  connection  with  the  conservation  areas 
which  have  been  acquired  by  many  of  the 
authorities.  These  conservation  authority 
parks  are  not  intended  to  compete  with  the 
provincial  parks,  and  in  most  cases  they  are 
a  part  of  a  conservation  area  which  includes 
other  projects  such  as  reforestation,  land  use, 
and  flood  plain  utilization. 

If  it  were  possible  for  me  to  show  hon. 
members  at  this  time  a  map  of  southern 
Ontario,  indicating  all  the  provincial  parks 
and  authority  parks,  it  would  be  interesting 
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to  see  how  the  provincial  parks  are  located 
mostly  along  the  Great  Lakes,  or  generally 
on  the  periphery  of  this  part  of  Ontario,  and 
that  the  authority  parks  are  located  mostly 
in  the  central  area,  save  and  except  15  parks 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ontario-St. 
Lawrence  development  commission.  The 
areas  owned  by  conservation  authorities  which 
can  be  used  for  recreation  purposes  now  total 
8,300  acres,  with  65  separate  parks.  More- 
over, the  authorities  are  adding  to  such  facil- 
ities each  year,  and  some  of  the  larger 
conservation  properties  can  be  further 
designated  for  such  use. 

All  authority  parks  emphasize  facilities  for 
family  and  group  picnics.  Many  of  them  have 
swimming,  boating,  and  picnic  grounds;  a 
few  have  space  for  overnight  camping,  and  at 
least  30  of  the  authority  properties  could 
be  developed  for  more  intensive  overnight 
camping  when  the  demand  arises. 

In  1958  I  had  the  honour  to  officiate  at 
the  opening  of  the  Greenwood  conservation 
area  of  the  metropolitan  Toronto  and  region 
conservation  authority  in  Pickering  township, 
and  was  assisted  by  my  hon.  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond).  I  recall 
the  enthusiastic  support  given  at  this  opening 
ceremony  by  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa 
(Mr.  Thomas),  for  the  conservation  pro- 
gramme sponsored  by  this  government.  The 
acquisition  of  this  park  brings  the  total  in 
the  metropolitan  authority  to  more  than  2,000 
acres. 

The  pressure  on  most  of  these  parks  for 
summer  use  is  almost  unbelievable.  One 
small  park  owned  by  the  metropolitan 
Toronto  and  region  conservation  authority 
had  200,000  visitors  during  the  summer,  and 
on  many  others  the  pressure  is  just  as  great. 
During  the  past  year,  by  actual  count,  the 
attendance  at  authority  parks  was  in  excess 
of  1.035  million. 

A  few  days  ago  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  said,  referring  to  my  department: 

What  is  being  done  to  assure  the 
parks?  ...  Or  to  provide  parks,  recrea- 
tional services,  fishing,  gaming,  and  other 
facihties  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  these 
people? 

I  offered  to  tell  him  at  that  time,  but  he 
did  not  wish  to  hear  me.  But  now  I  would 
like  to  tell  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  in  the  Grand  River  valley,  where  he 
makes  his  home,  the  conservation  authority 
has  4  of  the  finest  parks  in  central  Ontario. 

These  include  the  whole  of  the  Elora 
gorge;    the    Harris    property    at    Rockwood; 


Pinehurst— which  is  approximately  18  miles 
from  his  own  city  of  Kitchener— and  Byng; 
island  near  Dunnville.  These  4  parks, 
totalling  in  all  714  acres,  were  purchased  by 
the  municipalities  of  the  Grand  valley 
authority,  and  are  an  important  recreational; 
factor  for  the  people  in  that  prosperous  area. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
fringe  land,  on  the  newly  constructed 
Conestogo  project,  which  is  being  designated 
as  recreational  lands  for  public  use  and  the 
use  of  organizations  such  as  Boy  Scouts, 
service  clubs  and  crippled  children. 

I  would  like  to  mention  also  the  financial 
assistance  which  this  government  gives  to  the 
authorities  of  the  province.  In  all  types  of 
work  the  grants  are  50  per  cent.;  that  is, 
for  flood  control  and  water  conservation 
projects,  land  use  assistance,  reforestation 
and  parks.  In  the  case  of  the  authority 
parks,  the  grants  are  50  per  cent,  for  the 
purchasing  of  the  land  and  50  per  cent,  for 
a  development  programme,  after  which  the 
authority  operates  and  maintains  the  park  at 
its  own  expense. 

In  this  way  the  municipalities  and  the 
individual  authority  have  a  personal  interest 
in  the  park,  and  in  every  case  up  to  the 
present,  all  authority  parks,  wherever  they 
are  situated  in  the  watershed,  have  been 
contributed  to  by  all  tlie  member  municipal- 
ities in  the  authority. 

To  assist  the  river  valley  authorities  in 
developing  a  sound  conservation  programme, 
the  department  has  a  staff  of  13  technically 
trained  men  who  are  stationed  with  the 
authorities.  An  important  and  far-reaching 
aspect  of  the  work  of  these  men  is  the  con- 
servation education  and  information  pro- 
grammes they  conduct.  Talks  and  field  trips 
on  resource  conservation  by  our  field  staff 
to  school-children,  service  clubs  and  agri- 
cultural organizations,  home  and  school  clubs, 
have  done  much  to  create  a  greater  public 
interest  in  the  importance  of  conservation  of 
our  natural  resources. 

The  representatives  from  the  360  muni- 
cipalities which  make  up  the  25  authorities 
in  the  province  are  all  keen  conservation- 
ists. Last  October,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  a  conference  at  which  250  repre- 
sentatives came  together  to  discuss  their 
problems  and  make  plans  for  the  future.  It 
was  an  enthusiastic  and  fruitful  gathering. 

It  was  also  our  pleasure  to  have  as  the 
speaker  at  the  diimer,  held  in  connection 
with  the  conference,  the  hon.  chief  justice  of 
Ontario  (Mr.  Porter),  who  was  the  first  Min- 
ister of  Planning  and  Development. 
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Finally,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  all  the  hon,  members  of  the  House  to  a 
pubUcation  which  is  issued  twice  a  year  by 
my  department,  entitled  Our  Valley,  copies 
of  which  will  be  distributed  to  all  hon.  mem- 
bers. This  is  a  report  on  the  activities  of  the 
authorities  of  the  province,  covering  the  prev- 
ious 6-month  period,  and  is  well  illustrated, 
as  hon.  members  know.  If  any  are  further 
interested  in  the  work  that  these  groups  are 
doing,  I  commend  this  pamphlet  to  them. 

I  wish  to  speak  now  about  the  Ontario- 
St.  Lawrence  development  commission. 

It  is  very  appropriate,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
include,  on  this  occasion,  remarks  concerning 
the  development  taking  place  in  seaway 
valley,  and  particularly  the  work  of  the 
commission. 

Last  July  1  this  area,  which  is  already 
entitled  to  a  major  chapter  in  our  nation's 
history,  witnessed  the  start  of  a  new  area 
when  most  of  the  old  villages— Iroquois  and 
Morrisburg,  Aultsville,  Wales,  Farran's  Point, 
Dickinson's  Landing,  Moulinette  and  Milles 
Roches— were  inundated  by  the  flooding  of 
the  power  pond. 

At  the  outset  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  project,  the  government  declared 
that  a  substantial  part  of  the  land  not  required 
by  Hydro;  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
for  new  rights-of-way;  and/or  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  for  new  arteries;  and 
which  was  suitable  for  park  property,  would 
be  maintained  in  public  ownership  to  pro- 
vide a  recreational  area. 

This  made  good  a  firm  promise  to  the 
6,500  people  who  had  to  be  moved  from 
their  homes  to  make  way  for  the  flooding 
of  the  seaway. 

At  the  oflBcial  opening  of  the  power  pro- 
ject last  September,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Frost)  paid  tribute  to  these  new 
residents  of  Ingleside  and  Long  Sault,  praising 
the  courage  and  co-operation  of  these  citizens. 

As  a  result  of  the  development  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  valley  as  a  power  and  seaway 
project.  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development  was  called  on,  and  indeed, 
gave  as  much  assistance  as  possible  to  the 
municipal  councils,  planning  boards  and  all 
other  pubUc  bodies  in  the  area  in  their 
rehabilitation  problems. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  established  a  board 
of  review  to  hear  representation  from  any 
person  dissatisfied  with  the  compensation 
offered.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  in  every 
instance  the  board's  recommendations  were 
accepted.  Today,  the  people  in  the  valley  are 
satisfied  that  they  have  been  fairly  dealt  with, 


and  are  now  established  and  happy  in  their 
new  environment.  They  have  new  towns  com- 
plete with  new  homes,  new  schools  and 
churches,  new  shopping  centres;  they  have 
new  water  and  sewer  services. 

The  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development 
commission  was  established  and  charged  with 
the  responsibihty  "to  develop,  control,  manage, 
operate  and  maintain"  parks  and  recreational 
lands  in  an  area  from  the  Quebec  border  to 
Adolphustown. 

This  system  will  prove  a  great  attraction 
to  both  Ontario  citizens  and  tourists  alike; 
for,  indeed,  this  area  of  the  province  is  not 
only  adjacent  to  one  of  the  most  densely 
populated  regions  of  the  United  States,  but 
enjoys  heavy  tourist  traffic  from  both  the 
United  States  and  the  province  of  Quebec. 

The  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development 
commission  operates  within  the  framework 
of  the  Ontario  parks  integration  board.  This 
board  has  given  invaluable  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  the  commission,  and  I  wish  to  thank 
my  hon.  colleagues  on  the  board:  The 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley,  chairman); 
the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan);  and  the 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  My  un- 
quahfied  thanks  goes  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Fort  William  (Mr.  Mapledoram)  for  his  wise 
counsel  during  the  period  that  the  board  was 
privileged  in  having  him  as  a  member. 

Special  tribute  is  due  Mr.  George  H. 
ChalUes,  who  has  served  in  the  dual  role  as 
member  of  the  parks  integration  board  and  as 
the  capable  chairman  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
development  commission.  Having  previously 
served  as  Hydro  vice-chairman,  and  being  fully 
familiar  with  the  problems  of  seaway  valley, 
his  advice  and  assistance  have  been,  and  are, 
of  great  value  in  dealing  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  area. 

As  first  vice-chairman  of  the  commission. 
Dr.  J.  L.  Carroll,  of  Brockville,  deserves  com- 
mendation; as  similarly  does  my  hon. 
colleague,  the  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Cass),  who,  prior  to  his  appointment  as  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown,  served  as  second  vice- 
chairman;  and  to  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds 
(Mr.  Auld)  recently  appointed  second  vice- 
chairman  of  the  commission. 

The  focal  point  of  the  St.  Lawrence  parks 
system  will  be  Upper  Canada  village,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  open  in  part  to  the 
public  in  the  summer  of  1960.  Undoubtedly, 
this  will  be  one  of  the  most  significant  folk 
memorials  to  be  found  anywhere. 

Located  near  Morrisburg,  in  the  2,000-acre 
Crysler's  farm  battle  memorial  park,  com- 
memorating  a   decisive   Canadian  victory  in 
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the  war  of  1812,  some  20  historical  buildings, 
saved  from  the  seaway  flooding,  are  being 
restored  and  refurnished  with  pioneer  imple- 
ments and  articles,  many  of  which  have  been 
donated  by  interested  citizens. 

A  great  deal  of  time  and  research  have 
been  devoted  by  Mr.  Ronald  B.  Way,  the 
commissioner's  director  of  the  historical 
research  section;  Mr.  V.  B.  Blake,  of  the 
historical  research  section  of  the  conserva- 
tion branch;  and  by  Mrs.  Jean  Minhinnick, 
researcher,  whose  scholarship  and  ability 
have  assured  authenticity  in  the  restoration 
and  refurnishing  of  these  buildings. 

In  so  preserving  and  restoring  the  early 
architectural  heritage  of  Upper  Canada,  both 
the  descendants  of  these  proud  settlers  of 
eastern  Ontario,  and  the  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  new  Canadians  who  have  come 
to  our  shores  in  recent  years,  can  find  our 
early  beginnings  and  democratic  way  of  life 
preserved   intact. 

Among  the  many  buildings  undergoing 
restoration  are  Crysler's  hall,  and  the  school- 
master's and  doctor's  homes,  while  the 
pastor's  house  has  been  fully  restored  and 
refurnished. 

Crysler's  hall,  the  original  residence  of 
Colonel  Crysler,  on  whose  estate  a  famous 
Canadian  victory  was  won  in  the  war  of 
1812— and  to  which  I  referred  earlier— will 
shortly  become  the  focal  point  of  the  village 
by  serving  as  a  museum  to  display  the  many 
articles  now  located  temporarily  at 
Morrisburg. 

Basic  construction  of  the  pioneer  cemetery 
is  now  completed.  Mounted  in  the  enclosed 
brick  walls  are  some  300  headstones  taken 
from  cemeteries  now  flooded,  which  rep- 
resent many  of  the  famiUes  of  early  settlers 
of  that  area. 

Last  year  more  than  16,000  visitors,  rep- 
resenting many  parts  of  the  world,  viewed 
the  temporary  museum  at  Morrisburg,  where 
pioneer  implements  and  articles  are  being 
stored  until  Upper  Canada  village  is  prepared 
to  receive  them.  This  figure  supports  without 
reservation  the  expectation  of  the  commission 
—that  untold  thousands  vdll  visit  Crysler 
park  when  Upper  Canada  village  is 
completed. 

To  give  Hon.  members  some  indication  of 
the  great  interest  and  approval  of  the  com- 
mission's work,  voiced  by  the  citizens  of  the 
area,  I  quote  from  a  letter  received  by  the 
hon.   member   for   Stormont    (Mr.    Manley), 


vmtten  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Morrison,  clerk  of  the 
township  of  Osnabruck,  which  states  in  part: 

The  hon.  Mr.  Nickle  has  always  main- 
tained a  keen  interest  in  our  problems  and 
has  on  several  occasions  been  very  helpful. 
We  feel  confident  he  would  be  willing  to 
personally  assist  you  in  presenting  a  copy 
of  this  brief  to  the  Premier. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  appropriate  to 
cite  another  letter;  this  one  written  by  Mr. 
Arthur  L.  Davies,  publisher  of  the  Kingston 
Whig-Standard,  and  received  by  the  com- 
mission last   October  20: 

Thank  you  for  a  most  delightful  visit 
to  the  new  St.  Lawrence  park  develop- 
ment. A  personal  visit,  together  with  first- 
hand information,  brings  the  project  into 
clear  perspective.  While  I  had  read  some- 
thing of  your  plans  before  I  visited  Morris- 
burg, I  had  failed  to  grasp  the  scope  and 
imagination  of  them. 

I  am  enthusiastic  about  what  your  com- 
mission proposes  to  do  in  eastern  Ontario 
—actually  for  all  the  people  of  Ontario 
and  the  neighbovuring  states.  It  will  be  a 
tremendous  addition  to  the  tourist  amen- 
ities of  the  district,  and  will  have  added 
virtue  of  preserving  for  generations  to  come 
the  hving  history  of  the  Loyalists  who  first 
settled  in  Ontario. 

The  hon.  members  will  recall  that  historic 
Fort  Henry  at  Kingston,  the  second  largest 
tourist  attraction  in  Ontario,  was  placed  under 
the  administration  of  the  commission  by  an 
Act  passed  at  the  last  session. 

Fort  Henry,  originally  restored  and  opened 
to  the  public  in  1939,  has  been  visited  by 
nearly  1.5  million  persons,  including  135,000 
citizens  and  tourists  who  came  to  the  fort 
last  summer. 

The  6.5-mile  Long  Sault  parkway,  com- 
memorating the  Long  Sault  rapids,  now 
vanished,  was  completed  last  year.  This 
beautiful  scenic  driveway  connects  10  islands, 
created  by  the  flooding  of  the  power  pool 
last  July  1,  being  connected  to  the  mainland 
at  the  east  and  west  by  entrances  at  either 
end  on  highway  No.  2. 

The  parkway  islands  comprise  some  1,300 
acres  of  partially  wooded  rolling  land,  scenic 
and  inviting  in  its  natiu-al  state,  with  many  JL 
choice     locations     for    picnics     and    family  ■[ 
outings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  statement  of  the 
conservation  policy  and  programme  of  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development, 
and  a  short  progress  report  in  connection 
with  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development 
commission. 
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Mr.  S.  L.  Hall  (Halton):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  pleasure  for  me  to  join  the  previous  hon. 
speakers  in  this  assembly  in  paying  my 
respects  to  you  for  the  honourable  and  digni- 
fied manner  in  which  you  deliberate  your 
responsibility  as  Speaker  of  this  assembly. 

I  would  also  like  to  welcome  the  new  hon. 
members  who  have  been  elected  to  this 
assembly  since  its  last  sitting. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  riding  that  it  is 
my  honour  to  represent. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  few  years, 
Ontario  has  witnessed  unprecedented  indus- 
trial growth  and  it  is  natural  that,  with  Halton 
being  located  so  near  to  the  present  industrial 
area,  this  expansion  should  find  reflection  in 
the  county.  For  many  years  one  of  the  most 
productive  farm  areas  of  the  province, 
Halton  county  now  finds  its  farm  boundaries 
being  pushed  back  by  ever-encroaching  indus- 
try. Today  new  shopping  centres  stand  on 
what  was  once  some  of  the  best  agricultural 
land  within  tlie  riding. 

Coupled  with  the  expansion  of  industry  is 
a  corresponding  development  of  housing. 
This,  in  turn,  has  made  necessary  an  expansion 
of  facilities  including  churches,  schools,  hos- 
pitals, community  hall,  rinks  and  arenas. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  seen  a 
quickened  tempo  in  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life.  Industry  has  attracted  a  large 
influx  of  population  representing  practically 
all  walks  of  life. 

It  is  natural  that  such  expansion  has  created 
a  terrific  demand  for  various  services.  Water 
must  be  supplied  along  with  sewage  disposal 
services  and  a  greatly  increased  demand  for 
electrical  energy  must  be  met.  New  schools 
must  be  built  and  staflFed.  All  of  this  in  turn 
imposes  heavy  municipal  responsibilities, 
making  it  essential  that  each  municipality 
must  receive  all  the  assistance  possible.  Real 
estate  taxes  must  not  be  burdensome  to 
the  point  where  they  threaten  both  industry 
and  home  owTiership. 

Here  is  where  the  Ontario  government 
faces,  and  I  may  say  meets,  one  of  its  heaviest 
responsibilities. 

I  can  say  with  confidence  that  our  munici- 
palities today  are  fortunate  in  having  at  the 
head  of  the  government  of  Ontario  an  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  who  has  full 
realization  of  the  need  at  the  municipal  level. 
It  is  particularly  gratifying  that  he  has  a 
profound  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  rural 
Ontario. 

Halton  county  is  a  progressive  county 
blessed  with  many  public-spirited  citizens  who 


are  proud  of,  and  eager  to  support,  any 
project  for  the  good  of  the  community  at 
large. 

In  capsule  form,  here  are  some  of  the 
accomplishments  of  the  riding:  We  have  one 
of  the  finest  homes  for  tlie  aged  known  as  the 
Halton  Manor,  and  this  year  we  are  building 
a  $90,000  addition  to  the  premises.  In 
addition.  The  Department  of  Education  has 
purchased  property  in  the  county  and  will, 
in  the  near  future,  erect  a  $2  million 
school  for  the  deaf. 

It  is  probably  not  so  well  known  that 
Halton  county  has  some  of  the  finest  gas 
wells  in  Canada,  and  drilling  is  being  con- 
tinued, with  the  prospects  for  further  develop- 
ment being  reported  as  exceedingly  good. 
Gas  produced  within  the  county  is  being 
used  for  heating  and  industrial  purposes  in 
the  towns  of  Milton,  Georgetown  and  Acton. 
One,  oil  refinery  in  the  county  is  in  full 
operation  while  another  is  in  the  course  of 
construction. 

I  would  indeed  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
mention  the  extremely  successful  campaign 
put  on  by  the  community  which  has,  for  its 
objective,  the  raising  of  $750,000  for  the 
Joseph  Brant  memorial  hospital  at  Burlington. 
The  construction  of  the  hospital  will  result 
in  increased  health  service  to  the  county, 
and  coupled  with  the  hospital  at  Oakville  will 
bring  modem  hospital  service  to  the  area. 

In  addition  to  these  two  hospitals,  it  is  a 
real  source  of  pleasure  to  me  that  the 
Ontario  government  has  established  a  credit 
of  $153,000  for  the  Milton  district  hospital 
at  Milton.  The  grant  is  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  $2,000  for  each  of  58  active  treat- 
ment beds  and  $666.66  for  each  of  18  nursery 
bassinets  with  the  balance  of  the  credit  being 
based  on  auxiliary  services  accommodation. 

It  has  been  said  before,  but  it  is  well 
worth  repeating,  that  provincial  grants  in 
aid  of  the  municipalities  have  reached  an 
all-time  high.  Making  all  due  allowance  for 
inflation  there  is  an  enormous  increase— from 
less  than  $20  million,  as  of  the  time  this 
government  took  ofiBce,  to  about  $260  million 
in  this  present  fiscal  year. 

Education  grants  this  year  are  totalling 
about  $37  milhon.  They  were  about  $8 
milhon  a  year  when  our  hon.  friends  across 
the  way  were  in  power.  They  were  living 
in  a  different  age,  of  course.  Some  of  them 
in  their  thinking  have  never  moved  out  of 
it  and  they  never  will.  They  are  living  in 
what  I  look  upon  as  a  political  Stone  Age. 

Or  turn  to  municipal  road  subsidies— less 
than  $4  million  a  year  under  a  former  govern- 
ment, and  this  year  over  $61  million. 
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The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer),  in  a  television  address  the 
other  day,  said  we  have  no  adequate  high- 
ways network.  There  are  none  so  blind 
as  those  who  will  not  see.  Let  him  look 
around. 

Today,  the  provincial  treasury  turns  over 
to  the  municipalities  some  40  per  cent,  of 
all  its  revenues  in  grants  of  one  type  or 
another.  To  each  $1  raised  municipally,  the 
province  adds  about  50  cents.  And  as  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr. 
Mackay),  in  his  address  of  a  few  days  ago, 
stated,  these  grants— these  huge  payments  to 
help  our  local  governments— will  again  and 
again,  with  the  consent  of  this  House,  be 
increased  to  help  carry  the  municipal  load 
and  to  at  least  hold  down  the  local  taxes 
on  our  homes,  our  farms,  and  our  local 
places  of   commerce  and  industry. 

Let  me  quote  an  instance  to  show  how 
provincial  aid  helps  one  of  our  Halton  town- 
ships, the  rapidly  developing  township  of 
Trafalgar.  In  Trafalgar,  the  local  tax  levy 
for  1958  was  reduced  by  these  payments 
which  I  quote  in  round  figures: 

Education  grants,  $601,000;  highway 
grants,  $285,000;  welfare  grants,  $17,000; 
unconditional  grants,  $65,000;  other  grants, 
$5,000.    This  is  a  total  of  $973,000. 

Here  we  have  almost  $1  million  from  the 
provincial  treasury  to  aid  one  township,  and 
we  must  remember  that  aid  on  a  pro- 
portionate scale  went  to  every  township,  and 
to  our  towns  and  villages— Burlington,  Milton, 
Georgetown,  Oakville,  Acton. 

Our  population  in  Halton  was  33,272  in 
1947.  By  the  end  of  1957  it  had  increased 
to  70,006.  In  fact,  the  population  in  the 
last  10  years  has  about  tripled.  Our  school 
population  has  increased  from  about  6,000 
in  1948  to  more  than  18,000  today. 

The  1947  assessment  upon  which  1948 
grants  were  based  was  about  $24  million,  or 
$716.30  per  capita.  The  1957  assessment 
was  about  $125  million,  or  $1,788  per  capita, 
an  increase  of  250  per  cent. 

In  1948,  the  gross  grant  for  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  was  about  $352,000.  But, 
in  1958,  the  gross  grant  was  $2  million. 

Put  in  another  way,  in  1948,  the  gross  grant 
per  capita  was  $10.57,  while  in  1958  it  was 
$34.47  per  capita— an  increase  of  326  per  cent. 

It  follows  that  the  legislative  grant  for 
education  has  increased  more  than  1.5  times 
as  much  as  the  population  and  has,  therefore, 
more  than  kept  pace  with  the  phenomenal 
growth  of  this  county. 


I  spoke  previously  of  our  county  popula- 
tion increase-in  1947,  33,000;  and  in  1959, 
according  to  recent  figures,  about  98,000. 

Leaving  grants— the  money  factor— out  of 
the  question,  surely  such  growth  indicates 
a  healthy  economic  climate,  and  the  promotion 
of  a  healthy,  invigorating  economic  climate 
is  one  of  the  topmost  duties  of  successful 
democratic  government. 

I  should  like  to  again  refer  briefly  to  the 
subject  of  education.  It  is  perhaps  Ontario's 
most  absorbing  problem. 

Last  September  1.2  million  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  Ontario's  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  This  means  that  1  in  every  5  of  our 
population  is  attending  one  of  Ontario's 
7,500  schools,  with  their  39,000  classrooms, 
staffed  by  39,500  teachers. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  3,900  school 
boards,  over  $250  million  is  yearly  spent  on 
operating  expenses,  while  an  additional  $55 
million  of  capital  funds  is  spent  for  new 
schools  and  other  facilities. 

In  1945,  the  basis  of  grant  distribution 
was  changed.  Grants  rose  from  $8.4  million 
to  $23.4  million.  Thus  the  grants  were  almost 
tripled. 

By  1950,  other  radical  changes  were 
introduced.  There  were  vast  changes  in  local 
population  and  in  assessments.  In  one  way 
or  another  schemes  were  revised.  Ceilings 
were  raised  on  approved  costs. 

Commencing  in  1955,  the  province  paid  a 
supplementary  per  pupil  grant. 

Beginning  in  that  year  at  $4  per  pupil,  this 
grant  was  raised  to  $11  per  pupil  in  1957 
as  to  elementary  schools  and  $20  to  $30  per 
pupil  in  continuation  schools,  high  schools 
and  vocational  schools. 

A  huge  task  lay  in  the  equalizing  of  assess- 
ments for  grant  purposes,  a  factor  just  now 
coming  into  operation. 

A  grant-need  factor  has  been  adopted. 
This  gives  assistance  to  school  boards  in 
areas  where  rapid  growth  has  required  new 
school  construction  with  the  accompanying 
debt  burden  and  a  general  rise  in  school 
costs.  In  a  very  few  words,  the  grant-need 
factor  is  a  complete  innovation.  Its  aim,  in 
principle  and  in  practice,  is  to  direct  addi- 
tional assistance  to  those  rapidly  expanding 
areas,  and  we  have  many  of  them,  that  are 
required  to  pay  large  debt  charges  and  other 
extraordinary  costs. 

The  whole  development  of  our  school 
grant  system  is  founded  on  continuing  study 
and  painstaking  research  extending  over 
many  years.    It  is  part  of  a  rational,  planned 
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e£Fort  to  continue  to  maintain  and  to  develop 
high  standards  of  education  for  our  people 
without  placing  upon  them  an  unbearable 
load  of  taxation. 

I  turn  very  briefly  to  the  subject  of  Hydro. 
In  1943  our  Hydro  plants  had  an  output  of 
9.8  billion  kw.,  today  the  capacity  is  30 
billion— a  threefold  expansion.  Hydro  today 
operates  65  hydro-electric  and  two  major 
steam-electric  plants.  The  dependable  peak 
capacity  is  5.7  million  hp. 

We  shall  hear  in  due  course  about  the  St. 
Lawrence  development.  I  should  like,  how- 
ever, to  say  a  word  about  2  or  3  major 
developments  located  in  or  near  the  locality 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent. 

First,  construction  is  under  way  on  a 
steam-electric  installation  at  Long  Branch. 
The  huge  plant  will  have  a  capacity  of  about 
2.2  million  hp.— double  the  capacity  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  installation.  Then  there  is  pro- 
jected a  similar  vast  installation  in  the 
Burlington  area.  In  a  word.  Hydro  is  not 
only  keeping  pace  with  the  onrushing  demand 
for  additional  power,  but  is  also  building  for 
the  future. 

With  the  opening  of  the  deep  waterway, 
with  every  lake  port  in  Ontario  becoming 
an  ocean  port,  with  our  vast  northern 
resources  of  forest  and  mine,  with  our  great 
agricultural  potential,  who  can  say  what  that 
future  will  be? 

The  Department  of  Highways  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  being  able  to  construct  high- 
ways fast  enough  to  accommodate  transporta- 
tion so  vital  to  the  development  of  our  great 
province. 

The  construction  of  the  Burlington  skyway 
over  the  canal  at  Burlington,  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  way,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
engineering  projects  in  modern  times.  A 
similar  structure  will  be  constructed  in  the 
near  future  over  the  Welland  canal  at  St. 
Catharines. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  used  to  be,  "Go 
West,  young  man,  go  West."  Today,  the 
slogan  is  "Go  to  Ontario,  young  man,  go  to 
Ontario."  What  better  index  have  we  than 
in  the  fact  that  50  per  cent,  of  Canada's 
immigration  chooses  this  great  province  as 
its  home? 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  the  Throne 
debate,  may  I  extend  to  you,  not  only  on  my 
own  behalf,  but  on  behalf  of  all  the  people 
of  the  riding  which  I  represent— York  West— 
our  very  kindest  regards  and  greetings. 


At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  pay  a 
welcome  to  those  newly  elected  hon.  members 
who  have  joined  this  Legislature  during  the 
present  session?  I  wish  them  every  success 
in  their  new  vocation  and  I  hope  they  enjoy 
the  experience.  This  would  appear  to  be  a 
timely  place  to  extend  my  congratulations 
to  the  new  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer).  I  am  sorry  he  is  not 
with  us  at  the  moment,  but  in  any  event  I 
do  extend  my  congratulations  to  him  and  I 
hope  that  he  enjoys  his  new  office. 

It  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  I  should 
be  more  precise  in  defining  my  congratula- 
tions and  on  that  score  I  would  say  this,  that 
I  wish  him  that  degree  of  political  success 
which  the  numbers  of  his  hon.  members  in 
this  House  bear  to  the  total  membership  of  the 
House. 

I  was  sorry  to  see  a  few  moments  ago  that 
the  hon.  member  from  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Reaume)  was  not  in  his  seat,  and  someone 
whispered  to  me  that  he  had  passed  to  his 
reward.  But  on  looking  and  raising  my  eyes 
towards  heaven,  I  found  he  had  only  gone  on 
a  temporary  visit  to  the  fourth  estate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  Brotherhood  Week,  and 
we  in  York  West  have  been  fortunate  through- 
out the  years  in  having  good  neighbours. 
We  have,  on  one  side  of  us,  those  residents 
of  York  Humber,  and  we  have  on  another 
side  the  citizens  of  York  North,  and  on  the 
other  side  to  the  west,  of  course,  we  have 
that  great  historic  riding  of  Peel. 

Brotherhood  Week  makes  us  think  of  our 
neighbours,  and  I  am  sure  hon.  members  will 
go  along  with  me  when  I  make  a  brief 
reference  to  the  late  Mr.  Kennedy.  My 
family  has  had  a  long  association  with  Mr. 
Kennedy;  indeed  when  he  was  first  nominated 
for  municipal  office  it  was  my  grandfather 
who  nominated  him. 

I  might  say  that  many  of  us  throughout 
the  years,  and  particularly  during  the  sessions 
of  the  House,  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
chat  privately  with  him.  And  I  might  say 
that  he  often  spoke  to  me  about  my  own 
father  and,  from  my  conversations  with  him, 
it  was  my  good  fortune  to  learn  many  things 
about  my  father  which  I  had  never  known 
before. 

Mr.  Kennedy  had  one  great  attribute— the 
ability  to  inspire  and  encourage  everyone 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  I  might  say 
that  this  Legislature,  and  this  province,  are 
the  better,  and  have  gained  much,  because 
of  Thomas  Laird  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  York  West  is  a  riding 
which  is  enjoying,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
suffering  on  the  other,  from  all  the  problems 
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which  arise  from  expansion.  These  experi- 
ences are  being  suflFered  or  enjoyed  in 
various  forms. 

I  might  say  that  each  of  the  3  main 
municipaHties,  namely,  the  town  of  New 
Toronto,  the  village  of  Long  Branch  and  the 
township  of  Etobicoke,  have  different  prob- 
lems in  this  connection,  and  in  connection 
with  expansion— not  only  individually  and  on 
their  own  account,  but  in  connection  with 
their  relationship  with  the  municipality  of 
Metro  Toronto,  and  relationship  with  this 
province  itself. 

I  feel,  particularly  with  respect  to  Metro 
Toronto,  that  that  municipality  will  take  the 
problems  and  the  position  of  these  3  muni- 
cipalities into  account  when  important  deci- 
sions are  being  made. 

Since  I  spoke  last  year,  in  the  House 
on  this  subject,  York  West  has  continued 
its  expansion  and  growth  at  the  same  rapid 
pace  which  has  continued  for  some  years; 
and  the  conservative  estimate  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  riding  is  now  between  some 
145,000  and  150,000  people. 

One  of  the  interesting  observations,  which 
I  might  make  about  it,  is  that  there  is  a 
continuing  trend  towards  the  establishment 
of  industry  in  the  riding  and  that  brings  with 
it,  of  course,  new  residences,  and  new  homes 
and  new  citizens  to  form  the  strong  and 
great  labour  force  which  applies  to  that 
industry. 

One  of  the  observations  which  I  made  last 
year  was  that  in  this  great  growth  which  we 
are  enjoying,  it  was  of  interest  to  note  that 
the  number  of  new  churches  was  keeping 
pace  with  the  number  of  new  homes;  I  am 
happy  to  report,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that  trend 
is  continuing  today. 

During  this  week  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend,  to  open  oflBcially,  a  memorial  gardens 
in  the  Lakeshore  district— a  venture  which  was 
assisted,  and  contributed  to,  by  all  people  of 
the  Lakeshore  district. 

The  leadership  for  the  project  was  pro- 
vided by  one  of  the  local  and  leading  service 
clubs— the  support  for  the  project  was  from 
the  people  themselves  who  supplied  the 
money,  and  the  municipalities  with  their 
grants.  This  is  an  important  matter  because 
the  community  centre,  of  the  type  of  the 
Lakeshore  memorial  arena,  is  the  type  of 
project  which  fills  the  need  which  is  not 
ordinarily  satisfied  or  taken  care  of  through 
the  normal  functions  of  government,  either 
municipally  or  at  goverrmient  levels,  and  it 
remains  for  the  people  themselves  to  supply 
the   leadership   of   such   important   ventures. 


It  is  important  for  another  great  reason  in 
that  these  community  centres  provide  the  focal 
point  whereby  we  can  establish  our  young 
people  and  inculcate  in  their  minds  the 
importance  of  clean  minds  and  clean  bodies. 

During  the  coming  year— this  current  year, 
Mr.  Speaker— we  look  forward  in  York  West 
to  the  opening  of  the  new  Lakeshore  teachers"^ 
college— and  the  particular  location  of  this 
fine  new  college  in  the  Lakeshore  district, 
apart  and  away  from  the  downtown  areas  of 
Metro  Toronto,  is  a  point  which  bears  some 
consideration.  Because  of  its  location,  that 
new  college  now  provides  new  career  oppor- 
tunities which  heretofore  were  not  available 
to  many  of  our  young  men  and  women. 

So  we  now  have  new  career  opportunities 
especially  for  those  young  men  and  women 
who  live  in  the  west  part  of  Metro  Toronto, 
and  indeed  in  the  other  counties  to  the  west 
of  Metro  Toronto. 

An  important  project  which  is  under  way, 
in  another  part  of  York  West,  is  the  construc- 
tion of  the  new  head  office  of  the  water 
resources  commission  and,  apart  from  supply- 
ing facilities  for  the  administration  of  that 
important  commission,  tlie  erection  of  this 
fine  new  building  has  been  a  boon  to  the 
district  in  general— the  surrounding  district— 
with  respect  to  offering  employment  particu- 
larly at  this  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  some  observa- 
tions which  I  would  like  to  make  with  respect 
to  safety.  A  good  deal  has  been  written,  and 
a  good  deal  has  been  said,  about  safety,  and 
that  is  an  important  thing  to  which  we  should 
direct  our  attention,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  automobiles. 

The  one  thing  that  must  be  uppermost,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us,  and  parti- 
cularly during  these  days  of  cold  weather- 
one  thing  which  must  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  all  of  us— is  the  fact  that  so  many 
people  seem  to  operate  their  vehicles  with  the 
heater  in  the  automobile  at  full  blast  and  the 
windows  all  closed  tightly.  And  the  result  is, 
that  on  days  like  today,  we  see  not  a  few  but 
actually  hundreds  of  automobiles  being  driven 
down  the  street  where  all  of  the  windows  are 
fogged  up  completely,  where  visibility  is  zero, 
and  where  the  only  opening  that  the  driver 
can  see  through  is  something  that  he  wipes 
ojff  quickly  with  his  hand  on  the  windshield 
in  front  of  him. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  cite  this 
just  as  an  example— that  this  type  of  problem 
is  so  fundamental  to  safety  that  greater 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  it  by  those  who 
are  concerned  with  our  safety  programme.   It 
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seems  to  be,  also,  an  excellent  type  of  situa- 
tion where  our  police  officers  of  all  police 
forces  should  step  forward  and  ofiEer  a  friendly 
bit  of  advice;  because  that  friendly  bit  of 
advice,  in  the  right  spirit,  might  very  well 
save  not  just  the  lives  of  those  others  on  the 
highways  but  of  the  persons  in  the  cars 
themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  a  word  about  trans- 
portation in  this  lower  part  of  southern 
Ontario?  I  made  reference  last  year  to  the 
need  for  a  rapid  transit  system,  and  I  used 
those  words  and  selected  them  advisedly 
because,  with  the  great  areas  over  which 
the  population  in  and  about— and  surround- 
ing—metropolitan Toronto  is  located,  cover- 
ing such  a  vast  area,  distances  are  constantly 
increasing.  I  repeat  these  questions,  and  I 
hope  that  they  will  be  heard  by  those  who  are 
responsible  primarily  for  our  transportation, 
I  repeat  these  questions: 

What  are  the  plans  for  the  future  for  a 
rapid  transit  system  to  reach  out  to  the 
outskirts  of  metropolitan  Toronto?  What 
research  has  been  made  to  study  this  matter 
and  what  is  being  done  about  it? 

I  will  go  a  step  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  would  say  to  you  that  many  of  my  people 
in  York  West  ask  me:  "Why  does  not  the 
responsible  body  make  an  official  statement 
about  the  subway?"  And  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  financing  of  the  subway.  I  am 
talking  about  the  ultimate  plan  of  the  sub- 
way. Where  are  they  going  in  the  future? 
What  do  they  plan  for  5  years,  10  years 
and  20  years  hence? 

Surely  the  persons  who  are  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  this  system  are  competent 
and  intelligent  enough  that  they  must  know 
that  the  people  are  interested  in  this  matter, 
and  I  would  think  that  the  people  are  entitled 
to  a  statement  from  the  Toronto  transit 
commission  as  to  what  they  plan  for  the 
future. 

Many  questions  are  asked  of  hon.  members 
of  this  House  by  their  constituents,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  questions  which  is  directed  to 
me  very  frequently,  and  frankly  I  cannot 
answer  it. 

But  I  mention  it  here  in  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  we  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  are  concerned  very  deeply  with  what 
goes  on  in  metropolitan  Toronto,  indeed  we 
have  a  vested  interest  in  that  operation, 
and  the  question  is  this:  Why  is  the  sub- 
way being  built  by  an  open  cut  system? 

Is  an  open  cut  system  the  cheapest  method 
of  construction,  or  what  is  the  answer?  I 
cannot  find  out,  and  the  reason  this  question 


is  put  to  me  by  some  of  my  constituents, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  because  they  are  told  that  the 
construction  of  subways  by  the  tube  system 
is  the  most  efficient  method  of  construction 
and  the  cheapest;  it  is  the  method  of  sub- 
way construction  which  interferes  least  of  all 
with  the  normal  life  of  business  and  citizens 
who  live  along  the  route  of  a  new  subway 
location. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  informed  that 
the  subsoil  of  the  area  under  Toronto  and 
metropolitan  Toronto  is  such  that  it  would 
lend  itself  to  a  tube  construction  principle.  I 
am  also  told,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  has  been 
a  tube  subway  or  tunnel  constructed  in 
Toronto  some  years  ago,  and  it  still  exists  and 
is  in  use.  I  understand  that  it  runs  from 
downtown  Toronto  to  the  Parkdale  pumping 
station,  so  that  the  subject  is  not  new. 

Now  I  make  no  suggestion,  sir,  that  what  is 
being  done  is  wrong.  I  think  that  this  a 
matter  of  great  public  interest,  and  I  think 
that  the  responsible  body  should  make  a 
statement  on  the  matter  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  telling  the  people  what  is 
going  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  referred  to  the  fact 
on  various  occasions,  and  earlier  today,  that 
York  West  is  an  area  enjoying  rapid  expan- 
sion, and  that  leads  me  to  a  point  to  which 
I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House. 

That  is  the  question  of  expropriation  and 
the  mechanics  of  expropriation  as  they 
presently  exist.  I  say  this  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  The  Expropriation  Act  as  it  presently 
exists,  and  the  law  which  is  available  to 
those  people  whose  properties  are  being 
expropriated,  is  not  only  out  of  date  but  is 
totally  inadequate  for  the  conditions  which 
exist  in  1959. 

I  give  an  example.  In  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing areas,  properties  are  being  expropriated 
to  make  way  for  larger  roads,  for  new  street 
interchanges  and  for  other  works  in  the 
public  interest,  and  the  only  remedy  that  is 
available  for  the  property  owner  is  to  make 
his  claim  against  the  municipality.  The  muni- 
cipahty  can  delay  the  matter  so  long  that  he 
eventually  is  forced  to  go  before  an  arbi- 
trator, and  the  evidence  is  taken,  and  a 
period  of  2  and  2.5  years  goes  by,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  reason  that  this  point  is  important 
is  this,  that  if  it  were  just  the  widening  of 
a  road  or  a  few  feet  of  one's  property  were 
being  taken— where  the  use  of  the  house  or 
the  operation  of  a  business  in  itself  was  not 
being  interfered   with— it  would  not  matter. 
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But  it  does  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  a 
person  has  to  move  out  of  his  house  and 
when  the  person  has  to  close  down  his  shop. 

Without  going  into  any  details  as  to  the 
law,  I  would  simply  remind  hon.  members 
that  there  is  a  duty  on  any  person  who  has  a 
claim  against  another,  and  in  this  case  it  is 
the  property  owner.  He  has  a  duty  to  miti- 
gate his  damages,  but  when  he  has  to  give 
up  possession,  what  is  he  going  to  do  for 
money  to  go  ahead  and  relocate  himself  in 
some  other  district? 

Now  I  would  not  mention  this  matter  if 
I  did  not  have  a  suggestion  to  make.  And  I 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts),  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  AflFairs  (Mr.  Warrender)  and  to 
the  hon.  Ministers  of  all  departments  who  are 
concerned;  either  The  Expropriation  Act 
should  be  changed  or  amended  at  once,  and 
in  this  session,  or  there  should  be  some  other 
remedial  legislation  proposed,  whereby  a 
property  owner  who  is  dispossessed  of  his 
home  or  business  location  may  make  applica- 
tion—and we  do  not  need  to  bother  about 
the  arbitrator— enabling  him  to  make  applica- 
tion to  the  master  of  the  Supreme  Court  who 
will  proceed  in  an  expeditious  manner  to  call 
for  such  evidence  of  value  as  he  may  see 
fit  or  he  requires,  and  upon  such  evidence  he 
will  make,  and  should  make,  an  immediate 
assessment  and  an  order  that  75  per  cent, 
of  that  assessment  be  paid  forthwith  to  the 
property  owner  whose  property  is  being 
taken. 

,  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  this  matter 
with  a  great  deal  of  seriousness,  because  I 
could  cite  to  this  House  not  one,  two  or 
three,  but  many  examples  where  great 
injustice  has  been  done,  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  the  municipalities  that  have  done  it.  It 
was  not  intentional,  it  probably  arose  through 
the  conduct  of  some  official  in  those  munici- 
palities who  did  not  recognize  his  obligation. 

A  word  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  about  the 
workmen's  compensation  board:  that  board 
performs  a  very  useful  function,  as  you  know. 
I  do  not  always  agree  with  what  it  does,  I 
do  not  always  go  along  with  it,  but  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  unable  to  stand  here  and 
criticize  the  workmen's  compensation  board 
because  I  have  no  alternative  remedy  to 
suggest. 

However,  I  do  have  a  suggestion  to  make 
with  respect  to  the  municipal  board,  and  its 
operations.  The  municipal  board,  as  hon. 
members  know,  is  concerned  very  much  with 
what  goes  on  in  municipalities.  It  validates 
by-laws  and  it  regulates  matters  and  carries 


on  a  great  deal  of  business  and  performs  a 
very  useful  function. 

But  there  is  one  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
is  undesirable,  and  that  is  that  the  municipal 
board  does  not  give  any  reasons  for  its 
decisions.  Yes,  it  gives  a  written  decision, 
and  it  reads  something  like  this:  "Application 
granted"  and  signed  by  so  many  people, 
"Chairman,"  dated  at  Toronto,  or  "applica- 
tion dismissed." 

Now  those  are  written  decisions,  but  they 
certainly  contain  no  reasons.  That  system 
might  have  been  good  enough  50  years  ago, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  it  is  not  good  enough  in 
1959,  nor  does  it  serve  any  useful  purpose 
to  the  people  who  are  engaged  in  a  great 
expanding  community  and  who  are  con- 
cerned with  appearing  before  the  municipal 
board. 

I  say  this,  that  the  public  is  entitled  to 
know  the  reasons  for  those  decisions.  The 
municipal  board  has  passed  the  stage  of 
adolescence,  it  is  one  of  the  more  responsible 
and  important  bodies  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  observations 
which  I  have  to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart  (Parkdale):  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


ONTARIO  THRESHERMEN'S  MUTUAL 
FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr2,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Ontario 
Threshermen's  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

CITY  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

Mr.  Edwards  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Pr3,  "An  Act  respecting  the  City  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

ST.  JEROME'S  COLLEGE 

Mr.  F.  R.  Ohver  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr4,  "An  Act  respecting  St.  Jerome's 
College." 


biU. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
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ROYAL  BOTANICAL  GARDENS 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Prl5,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Royal 
Botanical  Gardens." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


CITY  OF  GUELPH 

Mr.  H.  Worton  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr33,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Guelph." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


SYNOD   OF   HAMILTON  AND  LONDON, 
PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH    IN    CANADA 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr20,  "An  Act  respecting  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  synod  of  Hamilton  and  London  of 
The  Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WATERLOO 

Mr.  Oliver  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Prl3,  "An  Act  respecting  the  University 
of  Waterloo." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


WATERLOO  LUTHERAN  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  Oliver  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Prl4,  "An  Act  respecting  Waterloo 
Lutheran  University." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  MICHIPICOTEN 

Mr.  Edwards  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Pr23,  "An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Michipicoten." 


bill. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


TOWN  OF  BOWMANVILLE 


Mr.  J.  W.  Foote  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr24,  "An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Bowmanville." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE  OF 
CANADA 

Mr.  D.  J.  Rankin  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr32,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Royal 
Military  College  of  Canada." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  STAMFORD 

Mr.  A.  C.  JoUey  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr35,  "An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Stamford." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  RAINBOW  BRIDGE  ACT,  1941 

Hon.  C.  Daley  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr37,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Rainbow 
Bridge  Act,  1941." 

He  said:  There  is  not  much  more  that  I 
can  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  did  not  say  on 
first  reading.  The  Niagara  Falls  bridge  com- 
mission was  incorporated  in  the  United  States 
and,  because  of  that,  it  was  necessary  for  them 
to  obtain  annually  a  licence  in  mortmain, 
in  order  to  carry  on  business  in  Ontario. 

To  get  an  extra-provincial  licence  was 
cumbersome,  and  in  view  of  what  has  trans- 
pired it  is  considered  by  the  legal  authorities 
that  is  not  necessary  any  more,  and  this  just 
relieves  them  of  certain  formalities  and 
permits  them  to  do  business  in  Ontario,  oper- 
ating the  bridges  which  they  now  control, 
without  having  to  observe  the  cumbersome 
formalities. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  might  take  a  minute  and  tell  us 
how  the  bridge  is  getting  along,  how  nearly 
is  it  to  being  paid  ofiF,  as  far  as  the  capital 
cost  is  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  The  Rainbow  Bridge  is 
entirely  paid  oflF  now,  but  we  contemplate 
building  a  new  bridge  at  Queenston-Lewis- 
ton  which  has  been  a  part  of  a  great  scheme 
of  connecting  our  Queen  Elizabeth  way  with 
the  big  highways  through  the  United  States, 
that  a  new  bridge  would  be  required. 

We  had  a  very  careful  traffic  survey  made 
by  experienced  people,  and  it  all  indicates 
that,  with  the  growth  of  the  population  in 
both  the  United  States  and  in  Canada,  there 
will  be  an  ever-increasing  number  of  people 
desiring  to  cross  the  border  at  these  points. 
So  I  would  say  at  this  minute  the  situation 
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is  bad,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  it  cannot 
be  coped  with. 

Looking  into  the  future,  we  deem  it  very 
desirable  to  move  in  this  direction,  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  people  in  the  United 
States— Mr.  Moses  heads  the  department— 
we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new 
bridge  is  something  to  move  towards. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  was  deemed 
necessary— for  the  people  to  finance  and  do 
this  job  eventually— it  was  deemed  desirable 
for  the  Niagara  bridge  commission  to  pur- 
chase the  Whirlpool  Rapids  Bridge.  The 
present  Lewiston  Bridge,  as  hon.  members 
know,  is  situated  below  the  escarpment.  We 
expect  that  the  new  bridge  will  be  built  on 
the  high  level  of  the  escarpment,  and  that 
the  present  Lewiston-Queenston  Bridge  will 
be  removed. 

To  do  this,  there  was  the  job  of  financing 
to  get  the  money  to  pay  oft  the  balance  of 
the  Rainbow  Bridge  which  was  approximately 
$800,000.  That  bridge  has  been  very  suc- 
cessful, and  has  redeemed  its  bonds  some  10 
years  ahead  of  the  actual  schedule. 

We  borrowed  $4  million  to  pay  off 
the  bonds  on  the  Rainbow  Bridge  and  to 
purchase  and  pay  for  the  Whirlpool  and 
Lewiston  bridges.  This  has  now  been 
accomplished. 

The  bridge  commission  operates  the  3 
bridges,  and  when  it  comes  time— whether 
it  is  within  a  year,  and  we  rather  think  that 
it  will  be— we  will  have,  as  security  against 
the  indebtedness  of  the  new  bridge— the 
revenue  of  the  3  bridges,  so  that  the  bonds 
will  be  attractive  and  we  would  be  able  to 
sell  them.  No  one  bridge  could  accomplish 
this,  so  it  was  necessary  to  take  this  action 
on  the  instruction  of  the  bankers,  the 
engineers,  and  the  legal  authority  represent- 
ing the  bridge.  We  have  borrowed  this 
money,  we  have  purchased  these  bridges. 
The  engineers  are  now  establishing  where 
the  plazas  of  the  new  bridge  will  be  located, 
both  on  the  American  and  the  Canadian 
sides,  and  once  this  is  accomplished  tenders 
will  be  called  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
bridge  at  that  point. 

I  say  again  that  this  was  very  carefully 
considered  for  a  period  of  some  3  years.  We 
went  very  carefully  into  this  matter  with 
traffic  counts  and  everything,  looking  into 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present. 

What  is  happening  at  the  Rainbow  and 
at  the  Whirlpool  bridges  is  a  congestion  of 
trucking.  So  it  is  considered  that,  if  and 
when  a  new  bridge  is  there  and  under  the 
control  of  the  one  commission,  we  will  have 


through-trucking  so  that  this  sort  of  traflSc 
can  be  channelled  away  from  the  heart  of 
the  city  of  Niagara  Falls.  This  will  certainly 
relieve  traffic  conditions  in  that  area. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  by  the  legal 
authority  here  in  view  of  all  this,  that  this 
Act— which  I  must  admit  to  the  hon.  member 
that  I  cannot  explain— needs  altering.  Our 
legal  consultants  have  indicated  that  this  is 
something  that  should  be  done  to  enable  the 
bridge  commission  to  do  its  business  without 
what  might  be  considered  red  tape. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  is  just  one  point  if  I 
may  ask  the  hon.  Minister.  Will  these  bridges 
ever  be  free  from  tolls?  I  understood  that, 
with  the  Rainbow  Bridge,  after  the  bonds 
from  the  cost  of  the  bridge  were  retired,  it 
would  be  toll  free. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  That  was  contemplated, 
but  unfortunately  with  the  progress  of  the 
area,  and  the  necessity  of  improving  the 
crossing  for  our  people,  and  for  looking 
into  the  future  development,  it  is  deemed 
advisable  not  to  let  the  Rainbow  Bridge  be 
without  debt.  Eventually,  when  all  these 
bridges  have  been  paid  for— which  would  be 
a  period  of  time  that  the  bonds  are  able  to 
be  sold— for  tliey  will  all  be  profitable  to  the 
state  of  New  York  and  the  authority  in 
Canada.  They  will  revert  to  tlie  people 
without  cost  other  than  the  revenue  produced 
through  the  use  of  the  commercial,  pleasure, 
and  all  kinds  of  vehicles.  They  will  be  paid 
for  by  these  revenues  and  will  eventually 
come  to  the  people  without  cost. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  38,  "An  Act  to  amend  tlie  Labour 
Relations  Act." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  whether  it  is  contemplated  that  the 
second  board,  or  any  additional  boards  will 
move  about  the  province  rather  than  sit  in 
Toronto  only? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  No,  I  think  it  is  within 
the  authority  of  the  Act  as  at  present  that 
they  can  sit  in  other  places.  But  generally,  I 
think  they  have  on  very  few  occasions  gone 
out  for  some  particular  reason.  The  estab- 
lishment is  usually  here,  and  these  meetings 
are  held  here. 
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But  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the  volume 
of  business  done  by  that  board,  I  would 
never  have  believed  it.  I  indicated  some 
years  ago  that  I  thought  that  this  board 
would  gradually  almost  disappear— that  the 
organization  seemed  to  be  getting  to  a 
point  of  saturation.  I  thought  that  almost 
everybody  was  organized  but  that  is  not  the 
case,  and  the  work  of  this  board  has  increased 
tremendously. 

This  Act  simply  allows  the  board  to  have 
a  deputy  vice-chairman.  We  have  a  chair- 
man now  and  a  vice-chairman.  We  want 
the  authority  to  appoint  another,  and  we 
intend  to  call  that  person  or  persons  "deputy 
vice-chairman"  and  increase  the  number  of 
board  members  so  that  we  can  more  effec- 
tively deal  with  the  problems  with  which 
this  board  is  confronted. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  significance  is  there  in  the 
term,  "deputy  vice-chairman?"  Why  not  a 
series  of  vice-chairmen,  without  creating 
another  level  in  the  hierarchy? 

The  reason  why  I  raise  it  is,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  knows,  the  problem  that  is  created 
by  the  board  sitting  on  panels  is  that  one  runs 
the  risk  of  getting  decisions  that  might  not 
be  consistent.  So  I  conclude  that  this  idea 
of  having  a  chairman  and  a  vice-chairman— 
who  presumably  might  be  able  to  maintain 
the  consistency— is  complicated  by  having  the 
deputy  vice-chairman  down  at  the  third  level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  That  is  right.  We  think 
that  that  is  the  proper  way.  We  have  a 
chairman  and  a  vice-chairman.  I  hope  it 
does  not  happen  for  a  long  time,  but  if  the 
chairman  chose  to  leave  us  for  any  reason, 
then  the  vice-chairman  would  be  the  man 
who  would  step  up. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  have,  and  it  looks 
as  though  we  might  have  to  have,  two 
deputy  vice-chairmen,  the  way  the  business 
of  that  board  is  going,  in  order  to  keep  people 
happy  and  give  them  the  quickest  service. 

We  will  always  have  the  chairman  who 
will  be  supreme.  If  there  is  difficulty  with  a 
vice-chairman  sitting  with  a  panel,  and  mak- 
ing a  decision,  why  the  chairman,  of  course, 
will  supervise  that  decision. 

But  I  thought  it  was  better  not  to  have  a 
series  of  vice-chairmen.  I  would  much  rather 
have  deputies  so  that  they  in  turn  will  pro- 
gress up  to  a  point. 

Our  difficulty,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  finding 
people  to  do  these  things.  It  is  not  a  simple 
task.  I  have  interviewed  qualified  people 
with  Professor  Finkleman  because  he  knows, 
much  more  than  I  do,  what  is  required  of  a 


man  to  assume  this  responsibility.  We  have 
interviewed  several  people  of  pretty  high 
calibre,  and  it  has  turned  out  so  far  that  we 
have  been  able  to  get  only  one  whom  we 
thought  would  be  qualified.  The  others 
would  not  come.  They  have  positions  at  the 
present  time  and  do  not  feel  like  giving 
them  up  and  moving  their  famiUes  here. 

Now,  as  I  say,  we  are  searching.  We 
need  personnel,  and  as  soon  as  this  Act  is 
passed,  then  we  will  have  the  authority  and 
will  certainly  move  to  secure  more  people 
to  give  their  service  to  that  very  important 
board. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  BULK  SALES  ACT,  1959 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  33,  "The  Bulk  Sales  Act,  1959." 

He  said:  When  I  was  about  to  move  it 
last  time,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  asked  for  some  further 
time  on  it.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  is 
satisfied  at  this  present  time. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  it  not  going  too  far? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  In  asking  for  second 
reading,  it  is  not  the  intention  to  rush 
this  bill  in  any  shape  or  form.  It  will  go 
to  committee  and  be  thoroughly  looked  over, 
and  if  there  are  any  serious  questions  or 
changes  necessary,  and  we  cannot  make  them 
in  time,  we  will  hold  it  over.  But  I  would 
like  to  advance  it  to  committee  on  that 
understanding- 
Mr.   Wintermeyer:   Legal  bills  committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Legal  bills  committee, 
that  is  right. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  DOG  TAX  AND  CATTLE, 

SHEEP  AND  POULTRY 

PROTECTION  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  moves  second 
reading  of  bill  No.  45,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Dog  Tax  and  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Poultry 
Protection  Act." 

He  said:  These  bills  are  being  sent  on  to 
the  agricultural  committee  and  I  explained 
them  on  first  reading.  In  the  amendments 
to  this  particular  Act,  there  are  only  two 
principles    involved.     One    is    in    connection 
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with  the  amount  of  damage  for  any  one 
claim  that  the  municipahty  would  be  respon- 
sible for,  which  we  feel  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  municipalities.  The  other  is  that  it  places 
more  onus  on  the  owners  of  dogs  than  at  the 
present  time. 

These  amendments  come  about  from  many 
representations  I  have  had  from  municipalities 
who  are  quite  concerned  over  the  excessive 
damages  with  which  they  are  confronted,  due 
to  claims. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  46,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Agricultural  Societies  Act." 

He  said:  This  bill  will  go  forward  to  the 
agricultural  committee.  It  has  been  some 
years  since  the  grants  have  been  revised  to 
class  B  fairs,  and  we  feel  that  we  want 
to  encourage  these  good  fairs.  The  whole 
trend  has  changed  with  modern  transportation, 
and  my  own  feeling  is  that  we  should  do 
everything  possible  to  encourage  larger  and 
better  fairs.  The  purpose  of  this,  of  course, 
is  to  raise  the  maximum  grant  which  a 
class  B  fair  would  qualify  for  from  $1,000 
to  $1,500. 

I  might  say  that  these  grants  are  based  on 
$1  for  every  $3  that  the  local  association 
raises.  Approximately  30  to  35  fairs  in  the 
province  will  qualify  for  the  full  $1,500,  and 
several  others  will  qualify  for  between 
$1,000  and  $1,500. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No.  45,  is  not  that  in  the  bill 
book? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  is  right,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  it  is  going  to  the  agricultural 
committee.  If  the  hon.  member  wishes,  we 
could  have  it  held.  It  will  be  fully  discussed 
before  the  agricultural  committee  and  if  the 
hon  member  wishes  it  withheld,  I  will  be 
glad  to  do  so. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  COMMUNITY  CENTRES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow  moves  second  read- 
of  Bill  No.  47,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Com- 
munity Centres  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  CREDIT  UNIONS  ACT,  1953 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  48,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Credit  Unions  Act,  1953." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  to  go  to 
legal  bills  committee  and  is  intended  to  give 
to  the  superintendent  of  insurance  somewhat 
wider  powers  than  he  has  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  the  event  of  the  unions,  or  those 
in  charge,  having  any  difficulties  that  might 
require  the  calling  together  of  the  members, 
this  can  be  done  at  the  instance  of  the 
superintendent.  Certain  other  amendments 
to  the  sections  are  more  or  less  routine.  There 
is  also  one  that  I  would  not  call  routine, 
that  is  giving  official  sanction  to  the  use 
of  a  name  of  a  credit  union  if  it  is  wholly 
in  French. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  INVESTMENT  CONTRACTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  49,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Invest- 
ment Contracts  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  I  would  say  that  there 
are  not  very  many  companies  engaged  in  this 
type  of  work— I  think  there  are  only  3  or  4 
of  them— but  it  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  superintendent  of  insurance,  under  whose 
jurisdiction  this  type  of  company  comes,  that 
the  amount  of  capital  and  surplus  should  be 
at  least  $200,000  as  against  the  former  pro- 
vision of  $100,000,  and  the  bill  would  permit 
that. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  50,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Judicature 
Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment 
would  cure  what  I  think  is  an  anomalous 
situation— the  Crown,  whether  in  the  right 
of  the  province  or  in  the  right  of  the  Domi- 
nion—may find  the  point  raised  in  an  action 
between  two  individuals  in  which  the  Crown 
is  not  in  any  way  a  party.  This  calls  in 
question  a  constitutional  point,  and  the 
decision  of  which,  in  the  action,  might  very 
well  have  considerable  bearing  on  the  rights 
of  this  Legislature  and  the  rights  of  the 
province. 
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While  notice  must  be  given  if  such  a  point 
is  raised— and  actually  there  has  been  a  case 
where  it  was  raised  by  the  court  itself— but  as 
the  Act  now  stands,  in  the  event  of  the 
decision  being  between  private  parties  there 
is  no  right  of  appeal  to  the  Crown,  and  any 
carrying  of  the  proceedings  further  must  be 
by  one  or  other  of  the  parties. 

That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  very  anomalous 
situation  for  the  Crown  to  be  in,  and  this 
amendment  would  now  give  right  of  appeal 
to  the  Crown  in  any  such  case. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

THE  PROBATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  51,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Probation 
Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  I  would  say  that  the 
main  purport  of  it  is  to  give  to  probation 
officers  a  wider  scope  in  which  to  operate 
than  presently  exists. 

They  have  been  appointed  to  date  on  a 
county  basis,  which  holds  and  limits  them  to 
that  basis.  This  bill  will  provide  for  them 
being  appointed  on  a  provincial  basis  which 
will  give  them  more  flexibility  for  service, 
and  will  enable  the  distribution  of  manpower 
to  be  made  effective. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Before  moving  the  adjourrmient  of  the  House, 


it  is  intended  on  Monday  to  proceed  with 
the  Throne  debate,  with  bills,  and  possibly 
with  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
labour. 

Also  it  is  expected  there  will  be  a  night 
session  on  Monday  night. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South): 
Before  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  might  reiterate  a 
plea  I  made  earlier  this  afternoon?  We  were 
discussing  the  situation  arising  out  of  the 
news  regarding  the  Arrow.  My  information 
is  that  A.  V.  Roe  has  now  announced  that 
it  is  going  to  be  shutting  down  completely, 
effective  tonight,  for  a  period  of  adjustment. 

The  news  from  Ottawa  is  accompanied  by 
the  fact  that  the  government  states  they 
have  no  alternative  orders  to  place  in  this 
plant. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
an  exceedingly  serious  situation,  and  that 
there  is  an  obligation  falling  on  this  govern- 
ment to  do  whatever  it  can  to  meet  the  slack 
in  unemployment  in  industry.  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan) 
could  give  us  some  assurance  that  on  Monday 
the  government  might  give  some  indication 
of  what  it  plans  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  is 
aware  of  that,  and  I  believe  consideration  is 
being  given  to  this  difficult  problem.  I  move 
the   adjournment  of  the   House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  4.30  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  House  this 
afternoon  students  from  St.  Mary's  school  in 
Hamilton  and  from  the  Provincial  Teachers' 
College.  We  extend  to  these  students  a  very 
warm  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  M.  Hamilton  from 
the  standing  committee  on  lands  and  forests 
presents  the  committee's  first  report  as  follows 
and  moves  its  adoption: 

The  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Provincial  Land 
Tax  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown  Timber  Act, 
1952. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Forestry  Act,  1952. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Provincial  Parks  Act, 
1958. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Lands  Act. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Introduction  of  bills. 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  CONFIRMATION 
OF  BOUNDARIES  OF  LAND 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  the  confirmation  of  boun- 
daries of  land." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  new  Act 
similar  in  principle  to  Acts  in  most  of  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada  and  to  The  Canada 
Land  Surveys  Act.  The  purpose  is  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  authoritatively  determining 
disputed  or  uncertain  boundaries  of  lands  in 
an  expeditious  and  inexpensive  maimer. 


THE  DESERTED  WIVES'  AND 
CHILDREN'S  MAINTENANCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Deserted 
Wives'  and  Children's  Maintenance  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  provides 
for  amendments  that  will  permit  a  justice 
of  the  peace,  rather  than  the  judge  and  the 
magistrates,  to  issue  summonses  and  warrants 
to  the  fathers,  thus  relieving  the  latter  officials 
of  that  particular  type  of  work. 


THE  REGULATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Regula- 
tions Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments 
provided  by  this  bill  will  remove  any  doubt 
that  orders  under  The  Highways  Improve- 
ments Act,  1957,  affecting  the  responsibility 
for  maintenance  of  roads,  do  not  be  required 
to  be  filed  as  regulations. 


THE  SURROGATE  COURTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Surro- 
gate Courts  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of  this  bill 
will  be  that  the  oflBcial  guardian  and  the 
public  trustee  will  get  at  least  21  days' 
notice  of  the  passing  of  accounts  in  estates 
of  deceased  persons  instead  of  just  7  days 
as  presently  provided  for. 


AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  JURISDICTION 
OF  SUPREME  COURT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  extend  the 
jurisdiction   of   the   Supreme   Court   to   vary 
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trusts    in   the   interests   of   beneficiaries   and 
sanction     dealings     with     trust     properties." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  confer  jurisdiction  on  the  Supreme 
Court  to  vary  or  evoke  trusts  or  to  enlarge 
the  powers  of  trustees  to  administer  trust 
property. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

The  fourth  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
telephone  development  corporation  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1958. 

Report  of  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  devel- 
opment commission  for  the  period  ending 
December  31,  1958. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I 
should  like  to  make  reference  to  the  matter 
I  spoke  about  on  Friday  afternoon.  Before 
doing  so  may  I  say  how  very  pleased  I  am 
to  have  here,  inscribed  by  the  hon.  Premier 
of  Saskatchewan  (Mr.  Douglas),  the  history 
of  tliat  province.  I  am  very  glad  to  have 
that,  sir.  I  think  it  emanated  from  the  other 
side— one  of  the  good  things  that  come  from 
over  there. 

I  shall  certainly  reciprocate  by  sending 
Mr.  Douglas  one  of  our  histories  which  I 
hope  he  will  find  interesting. 

Now  sir,  may  I  say,  in  connection  with  the 
Avro  matter,  I  understand  that  in  Ottawa 
this  afternoon  there  is  to  be  an  extended 
reference  to  the  same,  and  this  will  disclose 
points  of  view  which  will,  of  course,  aflFect 
our  situation  here. 

Concerning  the  statement  I  made  on  Fri- 
day afternoon,  I  feel  that  I  should  amplify 
certain  points  and  advise  hon.  members  as 
to  what  course  has  been  taken  in  the  inter- 
vening hours. 

The  production  of  tlae  Arrow,  a  mihtary 
plane,  is  a  matter  entirely  between  the  Cana- 
dian government  and  the  company.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  operation  of  Avro  for  the 
past  7  or  8  years  has  been  very  largely  a 
federal  government  operation.  In  1951  or 
1952,  as  I  understand  it,  the  Avro  company 
was  asked  to  give  up  its  project  of  building 
a  jet  liner  and  to  substitute  for  this  the  build- 
ing of  a  military  plane,  the  CF-100.  This  was 
followed  by  the  present  Arrow  plane. 

As  I  see  it,  this  matter  is  a  federal-company 
afiFair,  and  \he  actual  details  would  have  to  be 


obtained  from  federal   sources  because   they 
are  not  in  my  possession. 

This  is  my  understanding  of  the  matter, 
that  since  1951  or  thereabouts,  the  Canadian 
government  has  advanced  something  in  the 
order  of  $450  million  to  this  programme. 
Presently  the  operation  has  been  costing 
better  than  $2  million  a  week,  and  now  there 
are  about  a  dozen  planes  either  on  the  assem- 
bly hnes  or  flying. 

Seemingly  the  decision  from  now  on  is 
whether  to  go  into  mass  production.  Now, 
when  I  say  mass  production,  that  I  suppose 
would  be  planes  in  the  number  of  something 
in  the  hundreds  and  would  require  a  very 
greatly  increased  sum  of  money  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadian  taxpayer. 

In  the  meantime,  it  is  said  that  such  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  missiles  that  the 
Arrow  is  obsolete  before  it  comes  into  real 
production.  The  answer  as  to  whether  that  is 
true  or  not  would  have  to  be  obtained 
from  Ottawa,  and  is  not  in  my  possession. 

However,  we  have  been  faced  with  those 
simple  facts— that  the  contract  with  the  com- 
pany was  terminated  as  of  last  Friday  and  my 
endeavours,  and  the  endeavours  of  the  gov- 
ernment here,  have  been  directed  to  salvaging 
as  much  as  possible  of  what  is  primarily  a 
federal  matter,  for  tlie  Canadian  taxpayer, 
the  public,  the  workmen  and  the  industry 
concerned. 

I  have  already  been  in  consultation  with 
the  company  today.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  has  aheady  convened  the 
leaders  of  the  labour  group  at  a  consultation 
this  morning,  and  I  expect  to  see  them  later, 
and  I  have  already  had  some  discussions  with 
the  municipahties. 

The  discussions  I  have  had  with  the  com- 
pany this  morning  relate  to  alternative 
developments  and  employment.  Mr.  Craw- 
ford Gordon  has  already  issued  a  statement 
outlining  6  possibilities,  about  which  we  have 
had  discussions.  There  has  been  compara- 
tively httle  diversification  in  this  industry. 
It  would  appear  to  me,  as  a  layman,  that 
diversification  based  upon  civil  requirements 
would  be  very  desirable. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  this  whole  mat- 
ter is  assessed,  it  may  be  that  the  decision  to 
abandon  the  jet  liner  in  1951-1952  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  errors.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  this  was  a  decision  taken 
by  Ottawa  nearly  8  years  ago,  and  it  was 
not  taken  by  the  industry— it  was  taken  by 
the  federal  government  in  its  wisdom  at  that 
time. 

As  I  have  said  to  the  press,  I  am  not  look- 
ing at  this  matter  purely  from  the  standpoint 
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of  the  development  for  wartime  use.  I  would 
very  much  rather  see  the  production  of  Avro 
based  upon  peacetime  requirements  directed 
to  the  development  of  this  country. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  look  with 
horror  at  international  continental  missiles.  I 
do  that  as  an  old  soldier,  and  I  would  hope 
it  will  be  possible  for  mankind  to  avoid  this. 

In  a  very  humble  way,  I  hope  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  the  United  Kingdom  (Mr. 
Macmillan)  will  be  successful  on  his  present 
mission  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  feel,  after 
all,  that  mankind  is  endowed  with  common- 
sense  which  was  evident  in  World  War  II, 
in  the  abstention  from  the  use  of  gas  warfare, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Therefore,  while  no  doubt  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  defence  prepara- 
tions, I  hope  that  this  can  be  taken  into 
the  picture  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Avro. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  hope  that  this  situation 
in  the  future  could  be  avoided. 

The  situation  we  are  faced  with  today 
could  be  avoided  by  a  diversification  in  the 
industry  itself,  and  an  application  of  the 
industry  to  peacetime  functions  which  could 
be  of  the  greatest  of  benefit  to  this  country. 

Now,  the  question  that  will  be  asked  here 
will  be  this,  and  it  is  a  very  proper  question: 

How  can  this  be  brought  about,  and  how 
can  a  provincial  government  and  its  munici- 
palities assist  in  this  matter  which  is  funda- 
mentally federal? 

My  answer  is:  By  using  its  services  where- 
ever  they  can  be  helpful  in  bringing  about 
a  commonsense  reappraisal  of  the  situation 
and  action  to  meet  it. 

As  I  stated  on  Friday,  this  matter  cannot 
be  answered  merely  by  the  fact  that  there 
has  been  a  change  in  policy.  The  Canadian 
government  and  this  industry  since  1951  have 
created  very  definite  responsibilities  with 
people  who  have  homes,  and  have  mortgages, 
and  with  municipalities  that  have  vast  com- 
mitments brought  about  to  meet  the  require- 
ments which  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
creating. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  first  of  all,  the 
Canadian  government  and  industry  should 
sit  down  and  work  out  these  alternatives,  and 
I  imderstand  tliat  those  negotiations  have 
already  begun.  The  Ontario  government  has 
already  offered  to  place  any  of  its  services— 
and  particularly  those  of  labour,  planning 
and  development  and  municipal  affairs— at 
the  disposal  of  the  parties  concerned  in 
this  programme.  We  shall  collaborate  closely 
with  the  municipalities  involved,  as  well  as 
with  the  federal  government  and  the  industry. 


Now,  sir,  this  adjustment  requires  the 
close  co-operation  of  the  federal  departments 
of  labour,  public  works,  defence  production, 
trade  and  commerce  and  passports.  I  have 
now  had  conversations,  particularly  today, 
with  the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Finance 
(Mr.  Fleming)  and  the  federal  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Starr),  and  also  a  very 
extended  conversation  with  the  heads  of  the 
Avro  concern.  The  government  has  been  in 
touch  with  labour,  and  we  have  had  some 
discussions  with  the  municipalities. 

That  is  the  situation  to  date,  and  I  am 
quite  sure  the  statement  I  made  on  Friday, 
and  the  statements  which  I  have  made  to 
the  press,  and  what  I  have  said  now,  covers 
the  situation— the  position  of  the  government 
in  representing  the  very  fundamental  interests 
of  our  people  in  this  province.  The  Canadian 
government  and  the  industry  are  responsible 
for  the  decisions  concerning  national  defence. 
We  have  not  been  consulted  nor  do  I  expect 
to  be  consulted. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  vitally  con- 
cerned in  the  men  and  women  and  the  levels 
of  government  which  are  affected,  and  from 
that  angle  we  intend  to  ask  for  a  reasonable 
substitute  along  the  lines  I  have  mentioned 
which  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  meet  the 
situation. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  unduly  optimistic 
or  take  in  too  much  territory.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  a  provincial  government,  but 
I  may  say  this,  sir,  I  have  had  some  experi- 
ence in  this. 

On  the  St.  Lawrence  we  were  met  with 
municipalities  and  individuals  who  felt  they 
were  being  ground  in  between  varied 
interests:  The  Ontario  Hydro,  the  Cana- 
dian government,  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  the  New  York  power  authori- 
ties, and  the  government  of  the  state  of 
New  York. 

At  that  time,  I  proposed  that  we  should 
represent  the  people,  tlae  httle  people  and 
the  municipalities  that  were  concerned.  And 
I  must  say  that,  after  all  of  these  years,  we 
at  last  met  with  a  very  considerable  degree 
of  success.  That  there  were  not  hardships 
and  difficulties,  I  would  not  say  for  a  moment. 
But  I  would  say  that  they  were  very  greatly 
minimized  indeed,  and  I  think  that  we  can 
overtake  tlie  balance  of  them. 

I  think  that  is  the  situation  here  today.  I 
think  fundamentally  this  is  the  position: 

Here  is  a  great  United  Kingdom-Canadian 
industry,  very  largely  located  in  this  sec- 
tion, but  with  its  subsidiaries  located  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  provinces  in  Canada.    I  think 
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that  this  industry,  of  course,  has  been  predi- 
cated in  the  past,  and  for  many  years  past, 
upon  federal  action.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
is  federal  money,  it  is  the  Canadian  taxpayers' 
money,  that  has  been  very  largely  operating 
that  industry. 

Now,  I  think,  at  this  time,  that  Canadian 
commonsense  can  come  into  the  picture,  and 
I  think  that  industry  can  be  rehabilitated  into 
a  very  useful  Canadian  industry.  I  am  satisfied 
from  the  response  I  have  had  from  govern- 
ment, labour,  management  and  municipaUties 
that  the  co-operation,  and  the  Canadian  will 
to  do  things,  are  present.  With  that  in  the 
background,  in  the  full  light  after  all  the  haze 
of  uncertainties  and  diflBculties  clear  away,  I 
prophesy  that  it  will  be  successfully  worked 
out. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  make  some  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  problem  of  the  Arrow  and  the 
remarks  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  has  just  made  to  this  House. 

Now,  with  deference  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  I  hope  he  is  as  concerned  or  more 
concerned  than  he  appears  to  be  today  with 
respect  to  this  particular  problem— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  much  more  con- 
cerned could  I  be? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —to  say  that  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  solved— now,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  knows  very  well  that  this  is  one  of 
the  crises  in  Canadian  history.  He  knows 
very  well  that  he  stood  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker)  in 
Massey  Hall  and  said:  "This  is  the  man  who 
will  look  after  the  little  people  of  Canada." 

Some  hon.  members:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  statement  was 
reported  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  the 
Montreal  Star,  and  right  across  the  country— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  would  not  be  making  a  political 
speech,  would  he? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  national  emergency.  This  is 
not  the  simple  matter  that  has  been  explained. 
It  is  a  matter  of  national  sovereignty;  it  is 
a  matter  that  is  vital  to  the  aircraft  industry 
as  such,  and  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  matter  cannot  be  let  go  in  the  simple 
fashion  which  has  been  outlined  to  this 
Legislature    this    afternoon. 

Mr.  Nixon:  With  pious  hope. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Casually,  and  as  my 
good  hon.  friend  has  said,  with  a  pious  hope 
that  somehow,  in  some  indefinite  fashion, 
these  unfortunate  people  will  be  re-employed 
and  the  aircraft  industry  will  again  be  put 
on  its  feet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious  matter,  it  is 
a  matter  that  affects  our  very  sovereignty, 
and  the  basic  decision  is  this:  Are  we,  or 
are  we  not,  to  sell  out  to  the  United  States? 
Are  we,  or  are  we  not  to  be  dependent  on 
the  United  States  for  our  production  in  terms 
of  aircraft  security  and  protection? 

During  the  last  two  elections,  Mr.  Speaker, 
nobody  did  more  to  bring  about  the  election 
of  the  Diefenbaker  government  than  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  and  he  knows  very  well  that 
at  that  time  he  suggested  "that  this  man  will 
do  for  Canada  what  no  other  man  can  do." 

We  do  not  want  to  be  hewers  of  wood  and 
carriers  of  water,  but  now  what  are  we  to 
be?  At  the  first  opportunity,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  government  in  Ottawa,  in  a  cavalier 
fashion,  cancelled  the  contract  that  meant 
employment  to  thousands  of  people.  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  cancelled  the 
contract  without  notification  to  the  com- 
pany that  was  involved. 

Judging  by  the  public  press  the  company 
had  some  intimation,  back  in  September,  that 
the  contract  would  be  cancelled.  But  in  the 
interval  I  suggest  that  no  statement  or  corres- 
pondence or  communication  with  the  federal 
government  took  place. 

Now,  if  that  is  the  case,  it  is  a  serious 
matter.  Surely  the  Progressive-Conservative 
government  in  Ontario  has  more  concern  for 
the  little  people  of  Canada,  and  particularly 
the  little  people  of  Ontario,  than  overnight 
to  put  13,000  people  on  tlie  street.  And  I  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  whether  or  not  it 
be  a  federal  matter  with  respect  to  sove- 
reignty and  the  like,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  these  people  are  employed  in  Canada 
and  we  in  Ontario,  as  an  industrial  province, 
must  be  concerned  about  the  future  of  the 
aircraft  industry. 

It  may  be  that  as  a  small  nation  we  cannot 
effectively  and  economically  support  that 
aircraft  industry  at  the  present  time.  But 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  all  hope— 
and  certainly  the  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker  in 
his  vision  that  I  suggest  had  a  certain  amount 
of  astigmatism  about  it— that  we  will  be  a 
great  nation  in  the  future,  that  we  will  have 
many  more  people  than  we  have  at  the 
present  time. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
this    particular    company    took    14    years    to 
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assemble  people  from  all  over  the  world, 
technicians,  specialists  and  the  like,  and 
now  suddenly  they  are  to  be  dispersed  to 
the  four  winds. 

When  and  how  will  we  reassemble  them? 
Piously  and  expectantly  we  say  something 
will  be  done  to  reassemble  them,  but  how? 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  will 
assemble  the  best  brains  in  the  province. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thought  the  best  brains  in  the 
province  were  in  this  very  House.  When 
are  we  going  to  realize  that  we  have  a 
responsibility,  that  we  of  this  Legislature  have 
a  responsibility,  to  stand  up  and  to  demon- 
strate some  leadership?  Why  hand  this 
responsibility  to  others?  We  can  and  we 
should  make  the  determination  as  to  what 
to   do. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
proper  course  to  be  taken  at  this  time  is  to 
appoint  a  select  committee  of  this  Legislature, 
a  non-partisan  committee,  to  interview  the 
respective  companies  that  are  involved,  to 
appeal  to  the  parties  at  Ottawa  and  find  the 
determination  and  the  answer  to  some  of 
these  problems. 

Are  they  going  to  have  this  contract 
cancelled  finally,  once  and  for  all?  Are 
they  going  to  go  into  other  production? 
Are  they  going  to  enter  into  contracts  that 
will  employ  more  and  more  people  as  time 
goes  on?  Are  they  going  to  do  anything 
about  effectively  going  into  another  form 
of  aircraft  production  within  the  reasonably 
near  future? 

These  are  questions  that  we  have  a  right 
to  ask.  These  are  questions  that  affect  this 
Legislature,  that  affect  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
a  responsibility  over  and  above  the  mere  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  problem  will  be 
solved.  We  have  a  responsibility  to  take 
some  leadership  and  do  something  about  it. 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  House  has 
the  responsibility  this  afternoon  to  debate  this 
issue  and  come  to  some  conclusion. 

I  am  going  to  suggest  a  motion  for  the 
appointment  of  a  committee  of  this  House. 
The  time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  we 
can  slough  these  problems  off  and  say  we 
will  appoint  somebody  out  of  the  House  to 
investigate   and   advise. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there  are 
13,000  unemployed  people.  What  is  going 
to  happen  with  respect  to  their  mortgage 
payments?  What  is  going  to  happen 
witli  respect  to  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance payments  which  may  not  be  made 
because  they  are  not  eligible? 


What  is  going  to  happen  to  hold  them  until 
such  time  as  they  can  be  re-employed  in 
Canada?  Are  they  going  to  be  permitted 
to  go  off  to  the  United  States  and  elsewhere, 
to  return  to  England,  to  West  Germany 
from  whence  most  of  them  come,  according 
to  the  officials  of  A.  V.  Roe? 

Are  we  now  going  to  permit  a  situation 
to  develop  whereby,  after  14  years  of  effort, 
trained  personnel  have  been  accumulated  and 
assembled,  they  will  be  dispersed  without 
any  further  thought  of  what  it  means  to 
Ontario  and  of  what  it  means  to  Canada? 

Are  we  in  Ontario  going  to  stand  idly  by 
and  see  our  defence  production,  our  inter- 
national voice— our  very  sovereignty,  if  you 
will,    Mr.    Speaker— put    in    jeopardy? 

I  suggest  to  you,  sir,  that  this  matter  should 
have  been  debated  more  effectively  than  it 
was  in  Ottawa.  The  whole  matter  of  the 
debate  has  become  aborted,  if  you  will, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  a  decision  has 
been  made  and  now  the  debate  takes  place. 

Here,  in  this  House,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  suggest  the  opportunity  is  this 
very  afternoon,  an  opportunity  to  think  about 
the  significance  of  an  aircraft  industry  in 
Ontario,  to  think  about  the  people  who  are 
unemployed,  to  think  about  the  municipal 
problems  that  will  arise. 

What  about  going  to  Ottawa  and  insisting 
that  something  be  done  by  way  of  payments 
to  the  municipalities  in  lieu  of  the  loss  of 
taxes  that  will  naturally  arise?  What  about 
the  question  of  a  moratorium  on  mortgages 
for  the  workers  who  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  make  their  mortgage  payments?  What 
about  the  security  that  they  require? 

These  are  things,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  say 
without  hesitation  are  the  responsibility  of  this 
Legislature.  If  this  Legislature  refuses  to 
assume  the  responsibility,  and  attempts  to 
pass  it  on  to  somebody  else,  then  I  say  we 
have  an  obvious  demonstration  that  this 
government,  in  spite  of  its  lip  service,  is 
wholly  behind  the  government  in  Ottawa,  and 
is  saying  simply  what  it  has  said  to  protect 
its  pohtical  situation  and  its  relationship  with 
Ottawa. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  not  going  to 
think  that  Ottawa  did  not  advise  this  govern- 
ment of  its  decision?  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  advise  this  House  this 
afternoon  whether  he  knew,  or  the  govern- 
ment knew,  subsequent  to  the  decision  in 
September,  whether  this  very  decision  would 
be  made  at  some  indefinite  time  in  the  future? 

If  he  did  know,  what  did  he  do  about  it? 
What  did  the  government  do  about  it?    Has 
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any  preparation,  other  than  the  preparation 
that  has  been  outhned  over  the  week-end, 
been  made? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  matter  of  great  con- 
cern, of  grave  concern.  Canadians  are  not 
going  to  sit  idly  by  irrespective  of  what  this 
government,  or  tlie  government  in  Ottawa, 
does.  They  will  expect  some  action.  They 
expect  some  action  of  us. 

I  emphasize  that,  at  the  provincial  level, 
our  problem  is  to  think  in  terms  of  the  air- 
craft industry  as  such,  its  protection  and  its 
development,  and,  secondly,  to  think  very 
seriously  and  humanly. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  for  Huron 
(Mr.  MacNaughton)  now,  with  this  unem- 
ployment as  it  is,  what  does  he  propose? 

The  hon.  member  who  said  that  this  was 
not  a  serious  problem  may  just  realize  that 
there  are  13,000  people  suddenly  without 
work.  I,  too,  am  a  family  man.  I  know 
what  it  means  to  feed  and  clothe  6  children, 
and  what  does  it  mean  to  those  men  who  now 
have  no  future  before  them;  who  have  no 
assurance  of  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
next  week,  and  the  week  after  that?  What 
about  bread  and  butter  and  other  necessities? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  problem  has  more  implica- 
tions and  more  ramifications  than  would  be 
interpreted  by  the  general  explanation  that 
the  government  has  made.  I  say  that  now 
is  the  time  for  this  House  to  consider  this 
matter,  to  consider  it  seriously,  and  to  do 
sometliing  about  it.  I,  for  one,  am  not  pre- 
pared to  sit  by  and  say  that  some  other 
agency,  or  some  other  group,  can  do  a  more 
effective  job  than  we  can  do.  We  are  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  and  if  we  have 
not  the  courage,  the  knowledge  or  the 
intelligence  to  do  something  about  it,  then 
we  had  better  vacate  our  positions. 

Surely  this  House,  throughout  all  its  long 
history,  has  traditionally  come  to  the  fore  to 
solve— and  attempt  to  solve— serious  economic 
and  social  problems  that  have  suddenly  pre- 
cipitated themselves.  One  such  is  on  our 
doorstep  at  the  present  time. 

With  those  thoughts  in  mind,  I  would  like 
to  give  notice  of  a  motion  that  I  intend  to 
make,  a  notice  of  a  motion  that  will  call 
for  the  appointment  of  the  non-partisan 
select  committee  of  this  House  to  attend 
upon  the  federal  government  in  Ottawa  to 
determine: 

1.  Whether  the  decision  of  the  federal 
government  to  cancel  the  Arrow  or  CF-105 
contract  with  A.  V.  Roe  is  conclusive. 

2.  To  inquire  of  the  federal  government  its 
plans  to  assist  the  aircraft  industry  in  Ontario. 


3.  To  determine  of  the  federal  government 
whether  or  not  any  sum  of  money  will  be 
paid  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Malton  area 
generally  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  taxa- 
tion revenue. 

4.  To  attend  upon  the  officials  of  the 
industry  to  ascertain  at  first  hand  what  can 
or  should  be  done  at  the  provincial  level  to 
assist  the  aircraft  industiy. 

5.  To  consider  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  physical  and  social  security  of  the 
vast  number  of  employees  affected  by  this 
unfortunate  incident,  including  the  possibility 
of  a  moratorium  on  mortgage  foreclosures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  technically  this 
motion  cannot  be  put  to  this  House  at  tliis 
time.  But  I  would  file  the  motion  and  advise 
you  of  my  intention  to  give  notice  of  intro- 
ducing it  at  the  first  opportunity. 

I  cannot  emphasize  too  much  the  fact  that 
the  platitudinous  explanation  that  has  been 
made  certainly  is  not  acceptable  to  the  Oppo- 
sition. We  intend,  we  must,  as  responsible 
members  of  the  Opposition  and  as  members 
of  this  Legislature,  do  something  more  than 
just  hope  and  expect  that  the  problem  will 
disappear  in  mid  air. 

This  government  is  tied  to  the  government 
at  Ottawa  and  knows  it.  This  government 
is  supporting,  and  has  supported,  the  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa.  This  government  has  done 
more  to  elect  that  government— and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  this  afternoon  stood  up  and 
said  that  they  are  for  the  little  people.  Now, 
if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  really  and  truly 
believes  that  in  his  heart,  then  I  say  to 
him,  and  I  ask  him,  to  do  something  about 
the  suggestion  that  I  have  made. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  tell  us  about  the 
Canadian  Tire— 

An  hon.  member:  Right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Let  the  hon.  member 
tell  us.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  disposed  to  be 
diverted.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
will  become  one  of  the  real  issues  of  our 
history  in  Canada. 

Part  of  that  issue  may  not  be  debatable 
in  this  House  in  the  real  sense  that  it  can 
be  debated  in  Ottawa— the  problem  of 
sovereignty,  the  problem  of  the  effect  of  this 
weakening  move  in  international  affairs. 

But  the  question  of  the  aircraft  industry 
is  at  stake.  More  importantly,  it  is  the  human 
question  of  the  care,  maintenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  unemployed  and  the  salvaging 
of  the  personnel— and  the  highly-trained 
personnel— that  have  been  assembled  over  a 
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period  of  14  years  in  Malton.  These  matters 
are  the  responsibihty  of  this  government. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  explanation 
that  has  been  made  this  afternoon  has  been 
a  typical  explanation  of  one  who  would 
defend  the  Ottawa  position.  It  is  not  one 
that  would  suggest  this  government  is  really 
willing,  and  really  anxious,  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem  and  solve  it  for  the  Uttle 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  hope  that  this  matter  will  be  debated 
elFectively.  It  is  my  understanding  that, 
whereas  several  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
including  myself,  approached  you  this  morn- 
ing, Mr.  Speaker,  and  suggested  that  the 
House  be  adjourned  for  the  purpose  of  the 
debate,  that  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to 
do  so  for  the  simple,  and  I  think  very 
understandable,  reason  that  following  the 
procedure  that  has  been  outlined  now,  all 
persons  would  be  given  more  opportunity  to 
debate  the  subject  and  at  more  length  than 
the  normal  rules  would  permit. 

In  that  decision  I  quite  concur. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  by  simply  asking 
tliis  House  to  reconsider  the  position  that 
has  been  put  before  it— that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  put  before  it— and  to  consider 
the  proposition  tliat  I  have  suggested,  namely 
the  appointment  of  a  non-partisan  group  or 
committee  of  this  House  to  lead  the  people 
of  Ontario  in  the  solution  of  this  social- 
economic  problem  which  unfortunately  and 
tragically  has  been  brought  to  our  care  and 
our  attention  by  an  unfortunate  decision  of 
the  Ottawa  government. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  at  the  outset  to  express 
appreciation  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  for  making  a  statement  today,  and 
thereby  providing  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  matter. 

It  certainly  was  my  intention,  if  this  pro- 
cedure had  not  been  adopted,  to  move  for 
adjournment  of  the  House  to  discuss  a  matter 
of  urgent  public  importance.  I  think,  under 
the  circumstances  we  face,  it  would  have 
fallen  within  the  four  corners  of  the  ruling 
that  you  gave,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  had  a 
similar  problem  a  week  or  so  ago  in  dis- 
cussing unemployment.  You  specified  we 
needed  a  specific  instance  to  justify  such 
a  debate.  Well,  we  really  have  a  specific 
instance  before  us  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  made  a  statement,  but  I  want  to  say 
immediately  that  the  statement  is  just  a  piece 
of  light-hearted  political  footwork  designed 
tPiprotect  this   government  from  what  may 


well  become  one  of  the  colossal  blunders 
made  by  the  new  Conservative  government 
at  Ottawa. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  come  into  this  House  and  to 
state  that  he  is  taking  the  initiative,  as  he  did 
to  the  press  last  night,  and  has  repeated 
today,  to  call  together  municipalities,  man- 
agement and  workers. 

But  there  is  one  fundamental,  crippling 
weakness  in  his  whole  proposal,  and  that  is 
that  the  one  government  which  is  in  the 
best  position,  indeed  the  only  government 
with  the  real  power,  to  solve  this  basically, 
is  the  federal  government— which  will  not  be 
involved,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  tells 
us,  now  that  he  has  been  on  the  telephone 
and  talked  with  the  federal  hon.  Minister  of 
Finance  (Mr.  Fleming)  and  a  few  other 
people  up  in  Ottawa. 

But  the  significant  thing  is  this,  that  if  the 
government  at  Ottawa  had  any  intention  of 
doing  something  to  cope  with  the  conse- 
quences of  their  actions,  they  would  have 
indicated  what  they  were  going  to  do  when 
they  made  their  decision  last  Friday.  It 
would  have  taken  a  minimum  degree  of 
commonsense  and  foresight  to  recognize 
that,  when  you  make  this  kind  of  a  decision, 
with  the  consequences  that  were  going  to 
flow  from  it,  that  if  you  proposed  to  do  any- 
thing about  it,  you  would  have  indicated  then 
what  you  had  in  mind.  A  political  moron 
could   have   recognized   that   as   a   necessity. 

So  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
approaching  the  government  at  the  present 
time  by  telephone,  to  .suggest  that  they 
should  come  down  and  participate  in  our 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  calling  together  of  the 
people,  is  an  idle  gesture.  The  goverrmient 
in  Ottawa  has  no  intention  of  doing  anything. 
Anything  that  tliey  now  may  suggest  is 
clearly  in  the  nature  of  an  afterthought. 

If  you  need  any  documentation  of  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  take 
a  look  at  the  manner  in  which  this  decision 
was  made  last  Friday. 

Now,  let  me  pause  here  and  make  this 
point  perfectly  clear.  Along  with  the  hon< 
Prime  Minister,  I,  as  a  layman,  do  not  pretend 
to  pass  any  judgment  on  the  decision  for 
dropping  the  production  of  the  Arrow.  As 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  pointed  out  in 
tlie  editorial  on  Saturday— and  I  found  myself 
in  that  rare  experience  of  agreeing  almost 
completely  with  the  Globe  and  Maii-r-therd 
has  been  such  a  welter  of  conflicting  expert 
opinion  on  the  proposition  of  the  Arrow  and 
its    possible    place    in    our    future :  d^ence 
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programme  that  I,  as  a  layman,  do  not 
pretend  to  be  able  to  render  judgment. 

However,  the  manner  in  which  this  whole 
decision  was  handled— which  is  important  for 
our  purpose  now— is  indicative  of  what  the 
government  at  Ottawa  is  planning  to  do.  And 
I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  first 
instance,  that  the  timing  of  this  decision  was 
absolutely  inexcusable.  The  government  has 
known  for  months  that  this  decision  was,  if 
not  inevitable,  at  least,  probable.  In  fact,  it 
may  well  have  known  it  for  years. 

It  has  procrastinated  throughout  the 
months,  the  years,  close  to  the  two  years  it 
has  been  in  power,  in  facing  up  to  the 
problem  of  an  alternative  programme  in  case 
of  the  cancelling  of  this  order. 

The  result  of  their  procrastination  has  been 
that  the  original  $200  milUon  tliat  was  spent 
on  the  Arrow  has  now  become  $350  million. 
So  if  budgetary  factors  played  a  role  in 
this  decision,  this  is  a  fact  that  should  be 
borne  in  mind— that  the  procrastination  of  the 
government  at  Ottawa  has  cost  this  nation 
$150  million  extra. 

But,  having  procrastinated  that  long,  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  itself  set  March  31  as  the 
date  on  which  it  would  come  down  with  the 
decision,  its  final  decision— why,  pray  tell,  does 
the  government,  in  the  middle  of  February, 
in  the  middle  of  the  winter— as  we  are  riding 
into  the  peak  unemployment  period  in  this 
country— make  a  decision  which  throws  some 
14,000  more  people  into  the  unemployment 
ranks,  with  the  possibility  that  those  14,000 
will  ultimately  be  swollen  to  at  least  40,000 
or  50,000? 

There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  the  timing 
of  the  decision  itself.  It  bespeaks  a  callous 
indifference  to  the  human  problems  involved 
when  people  are  thrown  out  of  work.  What 
a  contrast  to  that  tearful  display  we  had 
from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  ( Mr. 
Diefenbaker)  during  the  election  campaign 
when  he  promised  that  nobody  in  this  coun- 
try would  suffer  from  unemployment  while 
he  was  in  power. 

Now  we  see  what  actions  follow  those  fine 
and  noble  words— just  another  40,000  people 
going  to  be  thrown  on  unemployment  and 
the  goverrmient  shrugs  its  shoulders  and 
bluntly  states:  "We  have  nothing  to  olFer  by 
way  of  an  alternative." 

It  reminds  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  time 
the  united  automobile  workers  and  the  steel 
workers,  who  were  thrown  out  of  work 
because  of  the  layoffs  in  the  farm  machinery 
industry,  went  up  to  see  that  former  great 
tyrant  of  Ottawa,  by  name  of  C.  D.  Howe. 
He  bluntly  told  them:  "There  will  likely  be 


no  more  jobs  for  you— go  home  and  look  for 
another  job,"  That  happened  right  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  when  there  were  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  people  walking  the  streets 
unemployed. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  would  not  have 
permitted  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  certainly 
shows  how  bankrupt  this  group  is  when  they 
have  to  go  back  for  Mr.  C.  D.  Howe. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  returning  again  to  the 
manner  of  the  decision  that  was  made  last 
week,  it  is  equally  inexcusable— in  fact,  I 
suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was  irresponsible 
— tliat  the  govermnent  should  have  made  a 
decision  like  this  with  all  the  consequences 
that  were  going  to  flow  from  it,  and  then 
callously  say:  "We  have  no  alternative  to 
suggest  by  way  of  cushioning  this  blow." 

If  there  ever  was  a  dramatic  proof  of  the 
fact  that  the  Tory  government  is  both  incap- 
able and  unwilling  to  plan  the  economic  life 
of  this  nation,  this  is  it.  The  development  of 
the  aircraft  industry  in  Canada,  as  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada  has  indicated,  has 
been  a  magnificent  achievement.  It  rep- 
resents the  gathering  together  of  technical 
know-how,  of  skilled  personnel,  which,  for 
the  moment,  is  concentrated  in  the  aircraft 
industry. 

But  ultimately  that  industry  could  have 
been  diversified  into  the  field  of  civil  and 
commercial  aviation.  Indeed,  it  could  have 
been  diversified  to  provide  the  technological 
base  for  a  modem  industrial  state. 

And  yet  in  one  fell  swoop,  what  this 
government  at  Ottawa  has  done  is  to  destroy 
this  magnificent  achievement,  or  at  least  open 
the  door  to  its  destruction.  It  has  no  alterna- 
tive to  offer  so  that  the  benefit  of  this 
achievement  can  be  maintained  for  Canada. 
It  represents  a  deliberate,  almost  an  unthink- 
able, dissipation  of  all  that  we  have  left 
to  show  for  the  expenditure  of  billions  of 
dollars  during  the  war  and  post-war  years. 

It  means  that  this  Tory  government  at 
Ottawa  is  willing  to  stand  idly  by— indeed 
by  its  own  deliberate  action— to  render 
inevitable  another  of  these  hemorrhage  of 
brains,  as  somebody  once  described  it,  as  our 
skilled  personnel  will  have  no  alternative  but 
to  swell  the  exodus  to  the  United  States. 

For  some  years  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
CCF  have  been  pleading  in  the  House  of 
Commons  at  Ottawa,  with  endless  speeches 
by   Mr.   M.   J.   Coldwell  and  others  on  the 
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record,  for  some  degree  of  basic  economic 
planning  for  the  aviation  industry  so  that 
its  production  schedules  would  not  be  so 
much  concentrated  in  the  military  field. 

These  skills  are  required  and  could  have 
been  redirected,  not  only  to  civil  and  com- 
mercial aviation,  but  to  the  necessary  tech- 
nological foundation  for  a  modern  industrial 
state. 

All  that  was  needed,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a 
degree  of  economic  planning.  But  apparently 
the  Diefenbaker  government  in  Ottawa  is  so 
mvich  the  victim  of  its  own  doctrinaire  free- 
enterprise  beliefs,  that  it  is  either  unwilling 
or  incapable— I  do  not  know  which,  but  I 
think  it  is  a  combination  of  both. 

All  that  was  necessary  was  a  vision— yes, 
a  vision.  Not  a  vision  grounded  in  the 
muskeg  of  the  north,  but  a  vision  which 
would  encompass  the  needs  of  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
province  here,  and  the  need  for  laying  the 
foundation  for  continuing  expansion  of  our 
industrial  economy  in  this  province. 

And  yet,  in  one  fell  swoop,  this  is  what  the 
government  at  Ottawa  has  been  willing  to 
destroy. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  papers 
many  times  in  the  past  few  days,  the 
Diefenbaker  government  has,  by  its  decision, 
decreed  that  this  nation  shall  remain,  to  an 
unnecessary  degree,  an  economic  colony 
or  satellite  of  the  United  States. 

All  this  stands,  once  again,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  kind  of  propaganda  that  we  have 
heard  from  Progressive-Conservatives  in  and 
out  of  this  House— about  the  necessity  of  this 
nation  retaining  its  independence  economi- 
cally. And  if  we  do  not  retain  our  economic 
independence,  ultimately  our  political  inde- 
pendence will  be  threatened. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  conclude 
by  saying  this: 

That  the  proposal  which  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  made  is  lighthearted  political 
footwork  to  protect  this  government  from 
the  consequences  of  this  colossal  blunder  of 
their  political  colleagues  in  Ottawa. 

This  is  not  going  to  meet  the  problem  and 
the  need  of  building  an  alternative  production 
programme  unless  this  government  can  per- 
suade the  government  at  Ottawa  to  co-oper- 
ate in  a  substantial  way.  The  evidence  up 
to  now  suggests  that  they  have  no  intention 
of  coming  in. 

Further,  I  want  to  say  this,  in  comment 
on  the  motion  of  which  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  has  given 


notice,  that  we  in  the  CCF  have  no  intention 
of  supporting  it.  The  proposition  of  a  select 
committee,  being  a  committee  which  is  made 
up  in  similar  proportions  to  the  membership 
in  the  House,  cannot  be  on  a  non-partisan 
basis.  This  a  contradiction  in  terms,  because 
select  committees  have  never  been  non- 
partisan despite  all  the  chatter  to  the  contrary. 

What  we  need,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this  I 
suggest,  though  I  will  not  make  any  motion 
—because  a  motion  will  not  make  any  differ- 
ence if  the  government  cannot  be  persuaded 
by  words— what  we  need  is  a  delegation 
from  this  House,  representative  of  the  govern- 
ment, of  the  members  from  the  municipalities 
involved,  and  of  the  Opposition  parties  to 
indicate  that  the  representations  are  non- 
partisan. This  would  not  be  a  select  com- 
mittee. Bring  the  representatives  from  the 
municipalities  that  are  involved.  Let  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  lead  this  non-partisan  dele- 
gation to  Ottawa.  Let  him  do  what  he  said 
a  year  or  so  ago  when  he  was  battling  the 
Liberals  in  Ottawa,  those  evil  men,  when 
he  roared  like  a  lion,  and  went  down  there 
to    do    something   about   it. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  lion  has  become 
the  "lion  of  least  resistance"  now.  All  we 
have  at  the  present  time  is  a  lot  of  idle 
words  designed  to  soften  the  consequences 
of  an  aroused  public  opinion. 

Now,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  really 
serious  about  doing  something,  let  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  lead  this  kind  of  a  delegation 
which  would  be  of  genuinely  non-partisan 
basis— not  a  select  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature—and go  down  to  the  government  at 
Ottawa,  for  it  is  the  only  government  which 
can  really  lay  the  basis  for  coping  with  the 
consequences    of   their   decision    last   Friday. 

We  would  be  very  glad  to  support  that 
kind  of  move,  but  not  another  talk-fest  in  a 
select  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
that  this  method  of  bringing  this  matter 
up  before  the  orders  of  the  day  has  come 
to  the  point  where  the  views  of  the  various 
parties  have  been  suitably  and  emphatically, 
placed  before  this  House.  I  would  just- 
crave  your  indulgence  to  say  this  word  in 
conclusion:  I  will  not  refer  to  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer).  There  is  such  dissension  in 
the  Opposition  group  now  that  I  would  not 
want  to  do  anything  to  add  to  that.  l> 
will  wait. 

But  may  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  that  he  has 
referred  to  what  I  have  said  as  lighthearted 
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political  footwork.  May  I  assure  him  that 
that  is  not  the  case.  I  have  a  telegram  here 
from  the  reeve  of  the  township  of  Toronto, 
and  the  warden  of  Peel,  Mrs.  Mary  Fix— a 
very  accomplished  municipal  leader.  She 
sent  me  this  telegram  which,  I  think,  indicates 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  that 
what  he  has  said  is  a  wrong  assessment. 

I  do  say  that  I  urge  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  and  I  urge  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  and  the  hon.  members  in  the 
Opposition  groups,  to  give  us  the  support 
which  is  always  welcomed  by  a  government 
in  carrying  out  what  I  consider  to  be  a  battle 
for  our  people. 

Now,  I  have  this  telegram  from  the  warden 
of  Peel  county,  the  reeve  of  Toronto  township: 

DEEPLY  IMPRESSED  BY  YOUR  STATEMENT  IN 
THE  GLOBE  AND  MAIL  FEBRUARY  21st  CON- 
FIRMING YOUR  CONCERN  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
HEAVY  FINANCIAL  COMMITMENTS  FOR  SERV- 
ICES MADE  BY  THIS  MUNICIPALITY  IN 
MALTON  AREA  IN  GOOD  FAITH  OVER  A 
PERIOD  OF  YEARS,  FOR  THE  SUPPORT  OF 
CANADIAN  DEFENCE  AND  IN  REGARD  TO 
THE  INDIVIDUAL  IMPACT  UPON  WORKERS 
AT  MALTON.  I  FEEL  SURE  I  SPEAK  FOR  THIS 
MUNICIPALITY  AND  ITS  INDUSTRIALISTS  IN 
PLEDGING  SUPPORT. 

Now  I  ask  the  Opposition  to  do  the  same 
thing,  for  a  programme  to  retain  our  work 
and  skills  in  this  country  and,  we  hope,  in 
this  township  in  the  Malton  area.  Our  brief 
to  this  effect  was  delivered  to  the  federal 
cabinet  in  early  December: 

We  hope  for  your  support  in  rallying  all 
senior  governments'  assistance  to  the  prob- 
lems of  providing  alternative  employment 
for  our  Malton  workers. 

May  I  point  out  that  this  is  not  as  the 
hon.  member  assessed  it.  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
great  effort  to  provide  for  the  solution  of 
this  problem  in  a  reasonable  and  proper  way. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
whether  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  intends  that 
this  be  the  end  of  this  particular  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  for  today,  yes. 

,  Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  appeal  to  you. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  The  hon, 
leader   of   the    Opposition   has   had   his    say. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  the  hon.  member 
nothing  to  say  for  York  West? 

;  Mr.  Rowntree:  We  are  pretty  much  con- 
oemed  about  it. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order! 

^A  statement  was  made  before  the  orders 
(rfthe.day  which  perniitted  comments  by  the 


leaders  of  the  various  parties.    Well,  I  think 
that  completes  it  for  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
all  fairness  I  think  my  understanding  of  the 
situation  was  simply  this,  that  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  normal  procedure  that  would  have 
been  followed,  if  somebody  had  moved  an 
adjournment  of  the  House  to  consider  this 
matter— and  thereby  limiting  everybody  to 
10  minutes— that  this  procedure  would  per- 
mit anybody  who  might  want  to  talk  to  do  so 
without  being  limited  to  10  minutes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  that  this 
matter  came  to  my  attention,  and  was 
referred  to  by  both  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South.  The  point  is  this:  If  the  motion  had 
been  made  to  adjourn  the  House,  then  all 
speakers  would  be  limited  to  10  minutes. 
Now,  by  this  method,  a  matter  can  come  up 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  which  is  entirely 
in  your  discretion,  Mr.  Speaker. 

That  procedure  gave  the  hon.  party 
leaders  the  opportunity  for  speaking  for 
considerably  more  than  that  period  of  time. 
I  would  think  that  exhausts  that  alternative. 
The  other  alternative  would  have  been  to 
move  an  adjournment,  which  I  think  would 
have  very  much  hampered  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place. 

Mr.    Speaker:    A    motion    to    adjourn    the 
House  would  have  limited  it  to  10  minutes. 
The  leaders  have- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  hon.  members. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  there  is  to  be  no  further  debate 
might  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  a  question?  The  question  is:  Has  the 
government  decided  to  put  a  special  agency 
into  Malton  as  soon  as  possible  to  take  care 
of  some  of  the  diflBcult  circumstances 
that  might  come  about  because  of  lack  of 
pay  and  the  delays  perhaps  in  qualifying  for 
unemployment   insurance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  those  tilings  are  all  being  given 
consideration.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of 
the  municipalities  have  adopted  methods 
of  their  own  which  I  think  are  unique  and 
far-reaching. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  members 
that  I,  of  course,  cannot  make  an  assessment 
of  what  this  means.  But  as  I  imderstand  that, 
with  termination  of  the  contract  with  Avro, 
there  is  a  sum  of  at  least  $50  million  which 
is  payable.  I  suppose  it  is  on  tlae  assessment 
of  certain  factprs- but  there  is  $50  million. 
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ii  possibly  more,  paid  upon  the  termination 
\{  the  contract.  That,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
provide  for  the  orderly  termination  of  the 
jntract.  That,  of  course,  will  liave  to  be 
ssessed.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
Feet  on  the  pay  of  the  workers  because 
of  that  provision. 

Now,  following  that,  there  are  the  normal 
provisions,  unemployment  insurance  and  so 
to  take  care  of  those  things.  I  would 
iope  that  it  would  be  possible  to  take  steps 
rehabilitate  this  industry  on  the  lines  that  I 
lave  indicated  here.  That  will  be  our  effort. 
I  may  say  that  I,  of  covuse,  am  as  deeply 
iterested  as  the  hon.  member  is,  and  the 
)n.  members  of  this  House,  in  the  provisions 
lade  in  the  original  contract  for  the  preven- 
tion of  hardship  and  distress  in  the  event  of 
termination.  Those  things  were  in  the  con- 
tract and  were  determined  at  that  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  will  be  quite  frank 
in  saying  that  my  interest— and  I  am  sure 
the  interests  of  all  of  us— is  in  obtaining 
a  substitute  programme  which  will  enable, 
as  I  see  it,  the  rehabilitation  of  that  industry 
on  a  broader  basis. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  What  industry 
would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  suggest? 
Any  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  need  to  go 
further  than  this  at  the  moment.  Mr.  Gordon 
himself  put  forward  in  the  press  this  morning 
some  6  alternatives. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  the  Ottawa  govern- 
ment turn  all  those  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  not  any  possibihty 
of  knowing  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Did  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister ask  the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Finance 
on  the  telephone  as  to  why  they  tvimed  them 
all  down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  say  this  to  the 
hon.  member,  that  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  with  the  federal  hon.  Minister  of 
Finance  and  I  have  pressed  this  very  point, 
that  I  am  anxious  to  see— as  I  state— rehabili- 
tation of  the  industry  on  the  lines  as  indicated 
here. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  May  I 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  one  question? 
Between  the  month  of  September  and  last 
Friday,  were  there  any  discussions  between 
this  level  of  government  and  the  federal 
level  of  government  based  on  what  I  would 
think  would  be  more  than  a  probability  that 
what  happened  last  Friday  would  happen? 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  to  be  perfectly 
frank,  I  did  not  anticipate  that  there  would 
be  any  such  effect  of  the  termination  of  the 
contract  as  has  happened. 

I  did  not  think  so  for  this  reason,  that 
there  are  provisions  in  the  contract  for  its 
termination,  and  there  is  a  very  considerable 
sum  of  money— something  in  the  order  of  $50 
million— provided  for  the  termination  of  the 
contract. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  know,  last  September  it  was 
indicated  that  there  very  probably  would 
be  a  termination  of  this  contract.  That 
was  indicated.  Now  I  may  say  that,  as  a 
result,  very  many  discussions  have  been 
carried  on  with  the  federal  government. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  municipalities  have  made 
representations  along  that  line,  too.  I 
thought  that  the  termination  of  this  contract 
would  come  about  as  was  envisaged  in  the 
terms  that  were  reached  by  the  federal 
government  and  this  industry,  I  think,  in 
the  year  1954. 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said, 
in  his  speech,  that  he  was  not  consulted  at 
all- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Oliver:  That  is  correct?  Well,  I 
thought  he  said  in  his  speech  he  had  not 
discussed  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no.  I  had  no  con- 
sultation with  regard  to  the  cancellation, 
but  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  last  Sep- 
tember it  was  evident  that  this  contract  was 
on  very  uncertain  grounds,  and  that  there 
was  the  right  of  termination,  and  that  the 
contractual  arrangements  for  the  termination 
were  contained  in  the  contract. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker," 
the  most  disturbing  aspect  to  me  in  the 
statement  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost)  has  made  this  afternoon  is  not 
only  a  certain  indifference  to  the  realization 
of  the  serious  situation  that  has  developed 
at  Malton,  but  he  has  said  nothing  at  all 
about  what  the  government  at  Ottawa  is 
going  to  do  about  the  unemployment  picture 
generally.  Now  we  are  going  to  have  to 
devote  a  good— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  refer  my  hon.  friend,  to 
the  first  part  of  my  statement  this  afternoon, 
where  I  said  that  I  imderstand  that  at  Ottawa 
this  afternoon  there  will  be  an  extended 
reference  to  this,  and  no  doubt  it  will  disclose 
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points  of  view  which  will  affect  the  situation 
here.     So   I   did   mention   that. 

Mr.  Wren:  Yes,  but,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:   Are  you  asking  a  question? 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  is  another  member  of 
the  House  not  allowed  to  speak,  Mr.  Speaker? 
The  lion.  Prime  Minister- 
Mr.  Speaker:  On  a  statement,  the  hon. 
member  has  no  need.  This  will  be  a  con- 
tinuing debate,  there  is  not  any  doubt  about 
that. 

Mr.   Wren:   Well,   Mr.   Speaker,   the   hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  been  on  his  feet- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.  Wren:  —two  or  three  times. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
been  answering  questions. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  may  I  appeal  your  ruling, 
sir? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  can,  if  he 
so  desires. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  would  appeal  to  your  good  judgment 
and  your  reasoning  to  allow  this  to  continue 
in  the  form  of  a  debate.  After  all,  the 
government  side  has  been  allowed  to  make 
two  or  three  extended  statements  on  this 
thing. 

Mr,  Speaker:  They  have  answered  a  ques- 
tion actually  from  the  government  side  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  Wren:  Then  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  what  the  government  at 
Ottawa  is  going  to  do  to  help  Ontario  solve 
this  serious  unemployment  situation,  the 
whole  field  of  unemployment?  They  have 
been  riding  around  the  world  in  airplanes, 
riding  camels,  and  elephants,  tigers  and 
everything  else  instead  of  staying  in  Ottawa 
and  solving  some  of  the  serious  problems. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  ask  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  this.  According  to  one 
of  the  newspaper  reports  that  I  saw,  he  men- 
tioned something  about  the  possibility  that 
part  of  the  A.  V.  Roe  plant  might  be  turned 
over  to  atomic  energy  or  something,  is  that 
wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Beyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Speaker, 
might  I  call  your  attention  to  another  matter? 


It  is  one  which  concerns  residents  of  south- 
ern Ontario,  and  beyond,  who  own  summer 
properties  in  Muskoka  and  Haliburton  and 
nearby  sections.  In  central  Ontario  tliis  has 
been  a  winter  of  unusual  severity.  There 
have  been  heavy  snowfalls  and  freezing 
weather  has  continued  almost  without  inter- 
ruption. Usually  there  are  mild  periods  when 
the  snow  thaws,  but  these  have  been  few 
this  winter.  As  a  result,  the  weight  of  snow 
and  ice  on  the  roofs  of  cottages,  summer 
camps  and  other  buildings  is  far  greater  than 
normal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  already  warnings  have  been 
given  in  the  press  and  on  the  radio  of  the 
danger  of  unoccupied  buildings,  many  of 
light  construction,  collapsing.  I  know  that 
many  property  owners  have  sent  word  to 
men  living  near  their  properties  authorizing 
the  removal  of  snow  from  roofs,  or  they 
have  travelled  north  themselves  to  attend  to 
this.  I  would  say  that  those  who  have  not 
acted  should  do  so  at  once.  A  number  of 
cottage  buildings  already  have  collapsed,  and 
I  am  concerned  lest  there  be  more. 

We  have  all  heard  of  the  collapse  in 
January  of  a  curling  rink  in  Muskoka.  Last 
Wednesday,  a  well-known  summer  resort 
building  at  Port  Carling,  known  as  Havington 
Inn,  collapsed.  The  building  and  contents 
are  a  total  loss.  At  the  pioneer  camp  at  Port 
Sydney,  owned  by  the  Inter-Varsity  Christian 
Fellowship,  the  entire  dining  hall  and  kitchen 
at  the  junior  camp  collapsed  under  the  weight 
of  snow  and  ice.  Inside  this  8-year-old  build- 
ing were  sailboats,  canoes,  rowboats  and  two 
speed  boats,  as  well  as  other  equipment, 
and  all  was  lost. 

Even  today  more  snow  has  been  falling. 
If  rain  were  to  come,  the  danger  to  these 
unoccupied  buildings  would  be  far  greater. 
I  strongly  urge  all  those  concerned  in  this 
matter  to  take  action,  if  they  have  not  yet 
done  so,  to  protect  their  properties. 

Furthermore  I  would  say  that,  in  view  of 
the  extraordinary  amount  of  snow,  fears  are 
expressed  with  respect  to  flooding.  The 
statement  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  (Mr.  Nickle)  on  this  sub- 
ject on  Friday  was  welcomed. 

I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  officials  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  who  are  responsible  for  super- 
vising water  levels  in  several  sections  of 
Ontario.  They  are  well  aware  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  their  preparations  for  the  spring 
nm-off  have  already  commenced. 

There  may  be  a  great  rush  of  water 
through  the  various  water  sheds,  but  I  am 
convinced    that    whatever    can    be    done    in 
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advance  to  offset  the  worst  effects  will  be 
undertaken.  One  benefit  from  this  year's 
heavy  snows  may  well  be  that  water  levels 
in  so  many  of  our  lakes,  which  have  been 
quite  low,  will  be  brought  back  nearer  to 
what  they  should  be  this  year. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you 
suggest,  sir,  and  would  the  hon.  member  for 
Muskoka  suggest,  that  snow  on  the  roofs  in 
Muskoka  is  more  important  to  this  House 
than  the  serious  unemployment  situation? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  Mus- 
koka was  just  making  a  statement,  and  it  has 
not  anything  to  do  with  what  went  before. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question  in  regard  to  the  problem.  I  under- 
stand that,  following  the  unfortunate  hap- 
pening in  Huntsville,  the  report  from  the 
inquest  stipulated  that  the  building  had  not 
complied  with  the  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  classification,  and  it  recommended 
provincial  legislation  to  cover  public  build- 
ings in  regard  to  the  weight  of  snow  on  the 
buildings.  I  wonder  if  there  has  been  any- 
thing done  in  this  regard  up  to  now? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  your  permission,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  reply  to 
the  question  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  asked  of  me  on 
Friday— I  think  it  was  on  Thursday  last— in 
these  words: 

In  view  of  the  recent  statement  recorded 
in  a  Toronto  daily  newspaper  attributed  to 
Police  Chief  Mackey,  that  gamblers  are 
operating  from  3  to  12  gaming  houses  in 
Metro  disguised  as  bona  fide  chartered 
clubs,  does  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
intend  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
to  recall  the  suspected  charters  and  ask 
the  charter-holders  to  give  an  explanation 
as  to  why  the  charters  should  not  be 
cancelled? 

Mr.  Speaker,  about  10  years  ago  some 
statements  were  made  not  unlike  what  has 
appeared  in  the  press  in  the  last  few  days, 
about  clubs,  and  the  possibility  some  are 
being  used  for  gambling  operations.  As  the 
criminal  code  now  reads: 

A  bona  fide  incorporated  social  club  can 
in  effect  charge  as  much  as  10  cents  an 
hour  but  not  exceeding  50  cents  a  day  per 
person  for  general  overhead  costs  without 
the  club  being  deemed  to  be  carrying  on 
as  a  common  gaming  house. 


In  1947,  a  pohcy  was  adopted  by  The 
government  and  particularly  by  the  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department,  with  respect  to  the 
incorporation  of  social  clubs  other  than  bona 
fide  service  clubs.  The  policy  as  established, 
and  still  in  effect,  is  to  limit  the  location  of 
the  activities  to  the  particular  street  address 
named  in  the  letters  patent.  The  letters 
patent  themselves  carry  special  clauses. 

The  first  provision  was  to  take  away  the 
overhead  right  to  the  point  that  the  Provincial 
Secretary  could  recommend  the  cancellation 
and  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council 
actually  cancel,  in  his  discretion,  such  a 
charter  even  if  they  were  not  charging  any 
more  than  what  was  permitted  by  the 
criminal  code  for  overhead. 

The  second  point  was  that,  if  the  premises 
were  equipped  or  guarded  or  otherwise  con- 
structed to  hinder  or  prevent  lawful  access 
and  ready  inspection,  or  if  found  to  be  fitted 
with  any  means  or  contrivance  for  playing 
any  game  of  chance,  then  the  letters  patent 
could  be  cancelled  in  the  same  discretion. 

When  an  application  is  received,  it  is  the 
practice  of  The  Provincial  Secretary's  Depart- 
ment—and has  been  since  1949— to  refer  the 
matter  to  the  local  police— and  that  would  be 
the  Metro— and  also  in  all  cases,  to  the  Ontario 
provincial  police,  and  in  some  cases  to  the 
Royal  Canadian  mounted  police  before  grant- 
ing incorporation.  The  practice  is  not  to 
grant  a  charter  if  the  police  have  legitimate 
objections.  Also,  the  precautions  are  taken 
to  make  sure  that  the  applicants  for  an 
incorporation  must  continue  to  be  the  mem- 
bers, in  otlier  words,  genuine  members  of  the 
organization  must  be  the  applicants  and  they 
must  remain  in  office.  In  this  way,  a  check 
on  the  membership  is  made  easier. 

The  Ontario  provincial  police,  I  understand, 
ask  not  only  for  the  officers  when  the  applica- 
tion is  made  for  review  by  The  Provincial 
Secretary's  Department,  but  also  ask  for  names 
of  people  who  propose  to  become  members, 
and  they  take  a  good  look  at  the  hst  at  that 
time. 

I  am  informed  that  since  this  policy  was 
adopted,  conditions  have  greatly  improved, 
and  it  is  only  on  very  rare  occasions  that— at 
the  insistence  of  the  police  or  otherwise— 
tliis  type  of  charge  requires  action  to  the 
extent  of  cancellation,  although  such  a  step 
as  cancellation  has  taken  place  on  occasion. 

Following  the  newspaper  publicity,  I  had 
an  interview  with  Chief  Mackey  and  he  also 
discussed  this  matter  wdth  the  director  of 
prosecutions,  Mr.  William  Bowman,  QC.  I 
would  point  out  that  he  has  always  been 
at   liberty,    as   have   his    officers,    to    discuss 
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matters  with  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
( Mr.  Phillips )  or  the  Deputy  Provincial 
Secretary. 

Speaking  for  my  own  department,  any 
action  will  be  governed  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  director  of  public  prosecutions, 
but  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  chief 
himself  has  indicated  to  me  that  my  interpre- 
tation of  his  remarks  made,  at  the  forum  at 
Hart  House  last  Wednesday  evening,  were 
more  by  way  of  information  to  those  present 
of  some  of  the  difficulties  of  enforcement, 
and  some  of  the  problems  of  proof  in  sus- 
pected gambling  cases  than  any  suggestion 
that  these  chartered  clubs  were  being  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  constitute  such  abuses. 

I  might  mention  that  almost  two  years  ago 
I  sought  to  have  the  then  hon.  Minister  of 
Justice  follow  the  practice  that  I  have  just 
outlined,  with  respect  to  federal  chartered 
clubs  inaugurated  by  the  federal  government 
12  years  ago,  and  as  outlined  above,  but  he 
took  the  view  that  the  rates  should  not  be 
restricted  beyond  what  he  conceived  them  to 
be  in  relation  to  the  criminal  code  in  then 
existing  procedure. 

At  that  time  the  Ontario  provincial  police 
were  very  much  concerned  with  one  or  two 
clubs  holding  federal  charters  operating  in 
defiance,  it  would  seem  to  me,  of  constituted 
authority,  and  all  the  difficulties  outlined 
by  Chief  Mackey  were  very  evident  in  those 
cases. 

However,  as  a  result  of  some  of  the  author- 
ity possessed  by  the  Ontario  fire  marshal 
being  used  with  respect  to  the  condition  of 
the  premises,  and  as  a  result  of  evidence 
being  obtained  in  connection  with  one  of 
these  places,  convictions  were  obtained  and 
the  premises  forsaken  by  reason  of  conviction. 

By  and  large,  the  procedures  used  by  The 
Provincial  Secretary's  Department  in  these 
social  club  activities  proved  very  satisfactory, 
and  wherever  there  is  misuse  I  feel  certain 
that  I  can  give  the  assurance,  both  on  behalf 
of  my  own  department  and  on  behalf  of  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  that  the  police  can 
count  on  co-operation  and  every  eflFort  will 
be  made  to  stamp  out  oflFences. 

The  chief  can  at  any  time  talk  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  or  to  myself,  or 
any  member  of  my  department,  on  this 
subject  and  be  assured  of  co-operation  in 
the  province  of  enforcement. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Has  Chief  Mackey  given  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  a  list  of  any  of  the 
clubs  that  are  suspected  by  his  force  since 
he  made  that  statement  at  Hart  House? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  In  answer  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant,  I  would  say  that  up  until 
the  time  he  made  the  statement,  he  had 
given  no  suggestion  to  anyone,  either  in  The 
Provincial  Secretary's  Department  as  I  am 
informed,  or  in  my  office,  in  relation  to  any 
trouble.  Since  then,  after  seeing  me,  he  has 
had  a  discussion  with  Mr.  Bowman— as  I  said 
a  moment  ago— and  I  will  be  guided  by  any 
recommendations  that  Mr.  Bowman  makes. 
Mr.  Bowman  is  in  court  today  and  I  cannot 
say  whether  or  not  he  has  any  specific  names. 

Mr.  Wintemieyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  whether  I  under- 
stood him  correctly  when  he  said  that  if  the 
chief  does  advise  him  or  his  department  of 
any  irregularities,  that  he  would  be  prepared 
to  recommend  cancellation  of  such  charters 
under  his  jurisdiction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  cannot  say  that 
I  would  recommend  cancellation— if  the  evi- 
dence was  available  to  warrant  some  prosecu- 
tion, that  would  no  doubt  take  place.  If  the 
evidence  was  sufficient  to  warrant  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  asking  for  an  investiga- 
tion under  these  powers  I  have  outiined,  I 
am  quite  sure  he  would  institute  the 
investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


SPEECH   FROM   THE   THRONE 

Hon.  J.  Root  (Minister  without  Portfolio): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have 
an  opportunity  again  to  address  the  House. 
At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I  want  to 
pay  my  respects  to  you,  sir,  and  to  your 
deputy,  for  the  fair  and  impartial  manner 
in  which  you  preside  over  tlie  proceedings. 
I  would  like  to  thank  your  staflF  and  all  of 
the  civil  service  for  their  courtesy  and  their 
many  kindnesses,  not  only  to  myself,  but  to 
the  people  I  have  the  honour  to  represent. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  mover,  the  hon. 
member  for  London  South  (Mr.  Jackson)  and 
the  seconder,  the  hon.  member  for  Cochrane 
North  (Mr.  Brunelle)  of  the  motion  to  adopt 
the  speech  from  the  Throne. 

I  have  always  admired  the  frankness  and 
courage  of  the  hon.  member  for  London 
South  and  listened  with  great  interest  to 
the  address  of  the  hon.  member  for  Coch- 
rane North.  I  have  very  vivid  recollections 
of  the  great  riding  that  the  hon.  seconder 
represents,  with  its  potential  for  the  future 
in  the  fields  of  agriculture,  mining,  pulp, 
paper  and  lumbering.   With  the  development 
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of  a  port  at  Moosonee  it  will  become 
Ontario's  gateway  to  the  north. 

I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the  con- 
tributions made  by  all  new  hon.  members. 
They  are  an  asset  to  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  listened  to  the  speech 
from  the  Throne  we  were  confronted  with 
a  great  word  picture  which: 

1.  Set  out  the  great  developments  that 
have  taken  place  in  Ontario  under  sound 
Progressive-Conservative  policies  for  the  past 
15  years. 

2.  Unfolded  before  us  the  broad  plans 
for  future  development  that  will  bring  to 
our  province  continued  expansions  in  many 
ways. 

3.  Outlined  development  that  will  bring  to 
our  people  prosperity,  happiness  and 
security. 

The  speech  from  the  Throne  outlined 
plans  for  development  that  will  provide  jobs 
and  security  for  our  people  such  as: 

Ontario's  first  ocean  port  at   Moosonee; 

New  bridges,  highway  improvement  and 
extension; 

Power  development— power  that  is  so 
necessary  for  industrial  expansion; 

Conservation  projects  that  will  conserve 
our  water  supplies  and  eliminate  and  prevent 
pollution; 

Measures  to   sustain  our  forests; 

A  great  parks  programme  to  provide  rec- 
reation areas  for  an  expanding  population. 

Also,  we  were  reminded  of  our  educational 
programme  that  has  increased  our  provincial 
grants  in  the  past  15  years  from  around  $8 
million  to  $135  million,  that  has  provided 
teachers  and  facilities  for  an  additional 
650,000  pupils  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Last  year  alone  we  took  care  of  78,000 
additional  pupils.  Universities  received  assist- 
ance that  was  not  dreamed  of  15  years  ago. 

The  hospital  insurance  plan  has  enrolled 
over  90  per  cent,  of  our  population.  We 
think  of  the  assistance  the  province  is  giving 
in  capital  grants  to  hospitals,  assistance  in 
training  nurses,  maintenance  grants  to  hos- 
pitals, grants  to  health  units,  leadership  in 
medical  research  that  will  benefit  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  reminded  that,  in 
the  field  of  agriculture,  this  government  has 
developed  the  best  marketing  legislation  in 
Canada,  and  that  studies  will  be  carried  on 
to  improve  the  marketing  of  farm  produce. 

Indeed,  the  whole  matter  of  processing, 
handling,  storing,  transporting  and  marketing 
will  be  examined. 


The  speech  from  the  Throne  forecasts  that 
assistance  to  municipalities,  school  boards, 
and  local  agencies  will  again  be  increased 
across  a  broad  front. 

I  note  the  emphasis  in  the  Throne  speech 
that  is  placed  on  farm  and  highway  safety. 

I  was  pleased  when  tlie  speech  indicated 
a  continuing  study  of  financial  relations 
between  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. The  matter  of  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  tax  dollar  is  of  utmost  importance 
if  the  various  levels  of  government  are  to 
discharge  their  responsibilities.  I  note  that 
in  the  meantime  last  year's  increase  from  10 
to  13  per  cent,  in  the  province's  share  of 
income  tax  will  be  continued.  With  the 
record  of  achievement  and  the  broad  pro- 
gramme of  development  outlined  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne,  a  programme  that 
will  bring  so  many  benefits  to  our  people, 
I  felt  confident  that  all  hon.  members  in  the 
House  would  approve  of  His  Honour's  address. 
I  think  hon.  members  can  imagine  my  dis- 
appointment when,  out  of  the  Opposition 
groups,  came  prophets  of  gloom.  We  had 
a  feeble  attempt  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  when  he 
talked  about  imemployment  for  about  10 
minutes. 

I  think  I  know  why  his  attempt  was  feeble. 
It  was  because  he  knows  that  in  Canada 
we  have  a  problem  of  seasonal  unemploy- 
ment every  year  due  to  climate  conditions. 
He  knows  also  that  many  people  who  are 
fisted  as  unemployed  are  probably  drawing 
unemployment  insurance  benefits  and  are  not 
anxious  to  take  the  type  of  work  that  is 
available  in  the  winter  months.  The  farm 
people  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  unemploy- 
ment is  a  serious  problem  when  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  secure  competent  labour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  speaking  about  this  matter,  I 
was  reading  the  report  of  the  midwestern 
Ontario  development  association.  This  is  a 
non-political  association  that  takes  in  the 
cities,  towns  and  villages  of  the  counties  of 
Huron,  Perth,  Waterloo  and  Wellington. 

I  want  to  read  the  first  paragraph  of  the 
report,  and  hon.  members  should  remember 
that  this  association  takes  in  the  area  repre- 
sented by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition: 

Although  the  Dominion  bureau  of  statis- 
tics' report  shows  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  unemployed  persons  in  Canada  for  the 
same  period  a  year  ago,  it  also  shows  a 
decline  in  the  number  of  unemployed  within 
our  midwestern  region;  this  is  a  healthy 
sign. 
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The  report  goes  on  to  list  many  projects 
and  developments  in  the  area  that  indicate 
where  people  are  finding  jobs. 

I  was  interested  to  find  from  statistics  that 
on  June  1,  1943,  there  were  approximately 
1,619,000  employed  in  Ontario.  On  June  1, 
1958,  there  were  approximately  2,143,000 
employed  in  Ontario.  This  shows  an  increase 
of  424,000  employed  in  Ontario  since  this 
government  took  office,  and  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  party  that  was  in  power  in  1943  talks 
about  unemployment. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
there  are  not  people  unemployed,  and  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  I  am  not  concerned  at 
what  has  happened  due  to  the  decision  made 
in  Ottawa  with  regard  to  Malton.  But  I 
was  particularly  pleased  to  hear  our  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  say  that  he  is 
going  to  bring  together  the  various  levels  of 
government  in  the  municipalities,  and  in  the 
industry,  to  find  a  solution  to  this  problem. 
With  his  record  of  achievement  during  the 
past  15  years,  I  am  sure  the  answer  will 
be  found. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  has  had  a  lot  to  say  about  the 
CCF  government  in  Saskatchewan  and  what 
it  has  accomplished.  Let  me  give  him  a  few 
facts.  Let  me  compare  Ontario,  vdth 
a  Progressive-Conservative  government  as 
against  Saskatchewan  with  a  CCF  govern- 
ment. 

Ontario  elected  a  Progressive-Conservative 
government  in  August,  1943.  Saskatchewan 
elected  a  CCF  government  in  June,  1944.  Let 
us  see  what  happened. 

In  Saskatchewan,  the  population  has  been 
practically  static  under  CCF  policies.  As  of 
June  1,  1943,  it  was  838,000.  As  of  June  1, 
1958,  it  was  888,000.  This  means  an  increase 
of  only  50,000  people  in  15  years. 

In  Ontario,  under  the  present  Progressive- 
Conservative  government,  there  has  been  tre- 
mendous development  and  expansion  of 
population.  As  of  June  1,  1943,  population 
was  3,915,000.  As  of  June  1,  1958,  it  was 
5,803,000.  This  means  an  increase  of 
1,888,000,  or  just  about  2  milhon-nearly  2 
million  extra  people— in  Ontario  under  sound 
Progressive-Conservative  pohcies,  while  our 
sister  province  under  CCF  policies  practically 
stood  still. 

Mr.  Thomas:  This  is  the  same  speech  he 
read  two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  a  good  sign. 

Mr.  Thomas:  What  is  the  difference  in  the 
figures  he  gave  two  years  ago? 


Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Let  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  and  his  hon.  followers  be  honest 
with  the  people,  and  tell  tliem  that  while 
Saskatchewan  has  practically  stood  still  under 
a  sociaHst  govermnent,  the  province  of 
Ontario,  under  a  Progressive-Conservative 
government,  has  experienced  one  of  the  great- 
est periods  of  growtla  and  development  in  its 
history.  Ontario  has  absorbed  over  half  of 
the  new  Canadians  since  tlie  last  war,  and 
we  found  jobs  for  them.  Ontario,  one  prov- 
ince in  10,  has  absorbed  the  new  industries 
and  established  tlae  businesses  that  provide  a 
living  for  nearly  2  milHon  new  citizens. 

Mr.  Reaume:  And  unemployment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Two  million  new  people 
cannot  be  wrong,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  right.  New  people  flock  to  Ontario 
because  they  know  the  policies  of  the  present 
government  in  Ontario  are  sound;  they  are 
policies  that  promote  development  and  give 
to  our  people  a  good  fife. 

I  listened  with  considerable  interest  as  the 
lawyer  from  Kitchener  who  leads  the 
Opposition,  as  the  dairyman  who  makes 
his  living  handling  the  farmer's  products  in 
Wiarton,  and  the  socialist  from  York  South 
who  is  "in  cahoots"  with  labour,  told  us  all 
about  agriculture. 

The  socialist  displayed  his  ignorance  of 
the  facts  of  rural  life  when  he  tried  to 
tell  us  about  two  cows  coming  down  the  gang 
plank  from  Noah's  ark.  If  hon.  members 
missed  the  story  it  is  on  page  151  of 
Hansard.  The  children  in  the  country,  who 
attend  Sunday  school,  know  that  the  animals 
in  the  ark  were  male  and  female.  A  country 
child  would  know  that  there  were  not  2 
cows,  one  was  a  bull.  Country  people  can 
recognize   bull    at    anytime. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  can  recognize  that  bull, 
too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  that  he  cease 
trying  to  be  a  spokesman  for  agriculture. 
He  is  not  fooling  anyone— in  fact  I  do  not 
think  he  can  even  fool  himself.  I  predict 
that  when  election  day  rolls  around  he  will 
not  even  enter  candidates  in  most  of  the 
rural  ridings.    Wait  and  see. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noticed  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher),  the  middleman, 
and  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  the 
socialist,  were  critical  of  the  fact  that  the 
government  had  listened  to  both  sides  of 
questions  regarding  marketing  schemes.  I 
am  sure  that  the  rural  people,  indeed  all  of 
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the  people  in  Ontario,  are  pleased  that  our 
government  will  listen  to  both  sides  of  a 
question. 

With  regard  to  the  hog  vote,  I  know  there 
are  differences  of  opinion  among  our  farm 
people.  I  represent  two-thirds  of  two  coun- 
ties. The  farmers  in  Dufferin  supported 
the  scheme.  The  farmers  in  Wellington  voted 
against  it,  that  was  their  right.  I  know  that 
the  farmers  will  not  want  to  see  the  day 
when  we  have  a  government  that  will  not 
listen  to  both  sides. 

Although  the  farmers  in  Wellington  and 
Dufferin  were  not  agreed  when  they  voted, 
they  are  good  people.  I  am  proud  of  them, 
and  pleased  to  have  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting them,  and  of  presenting  their  views 
to  a  government  that  will  listen  to  both 
sides  of  a  story. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  said  before,  and  I  repeat, 
that  our  marketing  legislation  is  the  best  in 
Canada.  It  gives  the  farmer  complete  con- 
trol of  the  marketing  of  his  produce.  Under 
our  legislation,  and  by  the  farmers'  vote, 
the  farmers  decide  their  method  of  selling. 
Farmers  can  bargain  or  sell  individually,  if 
they  wish,  and  so  vote.  They  can  bargain 
or  sell  collectively  if  they  wish,  and  so  vote. 

If  farmers  want  to  bargain  or  sell  collec- 
tively there  are  two  choices.  They  can 
bargain  or  sell  on  a  negotiating  basis,  or 
they  can  set  up  a  central  selling  agency.  If 
farmers  are  dissatisfied  with  a  marketing 
scheme  they  have  a  right  to  petition  for  a 
vote  so  that  they  can  decide  their  future 
programme. 

We  know  that  33  farm  products  are  sold 
under  our  marketing  legislation.  Some  of  the 
schemes  are  over  20  years  old,  dating  back 
to  1938.  There  is  very  little  friction  in  our 
marketing  schemes.  Hon.  members  never 
hear  of  any  with  regard  to  most  of  them. 

If  friction  develops,  I  suggest  the  govern- 
ment should  be  interested  because  friction 
in  farm  marketing  is  not  the  rule,  it  is  the 
exception  to  the  rule. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South,  in  his 
remarks  on  marketing,  criticized  the  govern- 
ment for  listening  to  the  people  who  lost  out 
in  the  hog  vote  because  they  were  a  minority. 
If  he  believes  that  minorities  should  not  be 
heard  after  a  vote,  he  should  resign  his  seat, 
indeed  all  of  his  party  should  resign  and 
leave  the  House  because  they  are  all  minority 
members.  Not  one  received  the  majority  of 
votes  cast  in  their  own  riding.  The  CCF  did 
not  elect  a  single  rural  member. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Leave  the  Opposition  alone— 


Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Is  there  Opposition? 

I  ask  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
why  should  we  listen  to  him  tell  us  about 
agriculture  when  the  farmers  turned  him, 
and  all  of  his  kind,  down  flat  at  the  last 
election? 

I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  on  this 
matter  by  suggesting  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce,  who  claimed  he  was  speaking  for 
his  party,  made  some  very  startling  state- 
ments. And  I  refer  hon.  members  to  what 
he  said  about  our  municipal  clerks.  His 
remarks  are  on  page  362  of  Hansard.  I 
quote: 

Now  then,  this  vote  was  called,  and  the 
hon.  government  members  over  there  really 
should  be  proud  of  themselves.  They  sent 
out  a  notice  to  the  clerks  of  the  various 
townships  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
just  told  them  to  go  ahead  with  this  hog 
vote.  My  goodness,  if  the  clerk  of  this 
assembly,  in  his  duties,  ran  an  election 
like  the  government  organized  that  hog 
vote,  there  would  not  be  any  government 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  at  all. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  continue  with  the 
quotation: 

It  would  be  a  revolution,  because  it  was 
the  most  stupid  way  of  doing  things  that 
I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member 
must  be  proud  of  that  statement.  The  hon. 
member  may  think  that  our  township  clerks 
are  stupid  and  incompetent,  and  that  may  be 
the  view  of  his  party.  I  speak  for  myself, 
and  I  think  everyone  who  supports  this  gov- 
ernment has  confidence  in  our  township  coun- 
cils, and  in  the  clerks  tliey  have  appointed. 
I  am  sure  our  township  clerks  are  not  stupid 
and  the  government  had  every  right  to  rely 
on  their  competence. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I 
had  no  intention  of  saying  that  the  clerks  were 
stupid,  I  said  the  government  over  there 
was  stupid.  And  the  hon.  Minister  can  put 
that  down  in  Hansard,  too. 

Hon.  Mr,  Root:  I  read  the  hon.  member's 
exact  quotation  from  Hansard  and  I  think  if 
he  read  it  over,  his  whole  speech,  that  he 
would  ask  to  have  the  whole  business  deleted 
from    Hansard. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  delete  the 
hon.  Minister  and  we  are  going  to  do  it  at 
the  next  election. 
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Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  the 
hon.  members  would  not  make  the  distaste- 
ful subjects  of  hogs  any  more  distasteful  by 
disorder. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker:  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  are 
whistling  in  the  dark  and  trying  to  bolster 
up  false  hopes  when  they  say  the  rural 
people  will  not  support  this  government. 

Mr.  Innes:  It  must  be  behind  closed  doors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Rural  people  have  not  for- 
gotten the  last  Liberal  regime  that  built 
elaborate  lighting  systems  on  dual  highways 
and  left  the  farmers  without  power  while 
they  cancelled  power  contracts. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  member  has  not 
forgotten  Avro? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  The  rural  people  remember 
that  it  was  this  Progressive-Conservative 
government  that  started  a  power  development 
programme  that  increased  our  power  resources 
from  2,469,800  hp.  in  1944  to  7,722,700  hp. 
in  1958.  The  rural  people  remember  that 
this  government  turned  the  lights  out  on  the 
dual  highway  and  turned  them  on  in  the 
farm  homes.  The  government  subsidized 
Hydro  so  they  could  reduce  rates  and  put 
power  into  the  rural  parts  of  Ontario.  The 
farm  people  are  not  going  to  forget  this 
government  for  completely  changing  rural 
Ontario  with  its  power  development  and 
rural   electrification  programmes. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  charges  twice  as  much  as 
it  does  in  Toronto.  The  light  is  certainly  out 
on  the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  from 
Wellington-Dufferin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Let  us  look  at  the  differ- 
ence in  highways  expenditure.  Roads  are 
important  to  rural  Ontario. 

In  1943-1944  the  total  expenditure  of  The 
Department  of  Highways  was  $18,840,209.82. 
In  1957-1958  it  was  $212,764,943.58. 

In  1943  the  municipal  road  subsidies 
amounted  to  $4,909,180.85;  in  1957-1958 
they  amounted  to  $51,483,596.58.  In  1943- 
1944,  nothing  was  spent  on  development 
roads;  in  1957-1958  the  amount  spent  for 
development  roads  was  $5,783,209.  In  other 
words,  nearly  $60  million  was  given  to  our 
municipal  people  to  help  keep  their  taxes 
down. 

Mr.  Whicher:   Who  paid  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural 
people  will  not  forget  tliat  the  educational 


grants,  when  this  government  took  office, 
amounted  to  approximately  $8  million.  This 
year  they  have  increased  to  approximately 
$135  million.  Add  to  this  hospital  insurance, 
and  health  grants,  increasing  from  $9,317,223 
in  1943  to  $59,632,192  in  1957. 

Rural  people  are  aware  of  increased  assist- 
ance for  our  aged,  the  blind,  the  widows 
with  children,  disability  pensions,  introduced 
by  this  government— something  that  the  hon. 
member's  party  did  not  think  about. 

Let  us  remember  that  this  government 
introduced  grants  for  community  centres  and 
thereby  helped  build  1,345  centres  in  Ontario. 

This  Progressive-Conservative  government 
introduced  junior  farm  loans  and  have 
assisted  2,904  farmers  with  $20,218,915. 

I  have  mentioned  just  a  few  reasons  why 
I  am  sure  the  people  of  rural  Ontario  will 
not  forget  the  government  headed  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister. 

I  could  go  on  and  tell  hon.  members  about 
conservation  projects,  water  conservation,  a 
parks  programme  and  many  other  projects 
that  have  played  a  part  in  making  Ontario, 
vmder  Progressive-Conservative  policies,  the 
best  place  in  Canada,  a  land  of  opportunity 
in  which  to  establish  a  home,  a  business,  an 
industry. 

I  want  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  referring 
to   marketing   again. 

The  overall  policies  of  the  government 
have  attracted  just  about  two  miUion  new 
people  to  Ontario.  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  bring  in  many  millions  of 
visitors  every  year.  Did  hon.  members  ever 
stop  to  think  what  they  consume?  Two 
million  people  here  this  year,  here  next  year, 
a  steady  market  constantly  growing.  Did 
hon.  members  know  that  two  million  people 
along  with  an  increased  per  capita  consump- 
tion consume  every  year: 

175  million  pounds  of  beef;  125  million 
pounds  of  pork;  50  million  pounds  of 
chicken;  20  million  pounds  of  turkey;  50 
million  dozen  eggs;  800  million  pounds  of 
fluid  milk;  40  million  pounds  of  butter;  300 
million  pounds  of  flour? 

They  also  consume  10  mfllion  pounds  of 
oatmeal;  11  million  pounds  of  beans;  300 
million  pounds  of  potatoes;  50  million  pounds 
of  tomatoes;  100  million  pounds  of  vege- 
tables; 70  million  pounds  of  apples;  17  million 
pounds  of  peaches;  10  million  pounds  of 
pears;  6  million  pounds  of  plums;  3  million 
pounds  of  strawberries.  I  could  go  on  and 
give  the  hon.  members  a  lot  more,  but 
I  think  this  is  enough  to  illustrate  what 
this    government   has    done    in   the   way   of 
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providing    permanent    markets    for   the    farm 
people  of  Ontario. 

Let  us  translate  the  value  of  these  pro- 
ducts into  purchasing  povi'er,  and  hon.  mem- 
bers will  see  that  this  government  has  not 
only  created  a  great  market  for  agricultural 
products,  but  that  it  has  given  the  farmers 
the  purchasing  pov^^er  to  go  into  the  villages, 
the  towns,  and  cities,  and  give  every  line  of 
business  a  real  shot  in  the  arm.  Extra  busi- 
ness means  extra  jobs,  and  again  increases 
purchasing  power. 

Look  at  175  million  pounds  of  beef,  esti- 
mated at  50  cents  a  pound,  and  hon.  mem- 
bers will  find  it  is  between  $80  million  and 
$90  million  of  purchasing  power.  Some  125 
million  pounds  of  pork  at  30  cents  a  pound, 
which  is  about  the  average  for  the  last  year, 
comes  to  $37  million.  Poultry,  $28  million. 
Eggs,  $20  million.  Milk,  $32  million.  Butter, 
$24  miUion,  and  I  am  not  going  to  give  an 
estimate  on  the  rest  of  them;  that  adds  up 
to  over  $225  million  of  purchasing  power. 

Do  hon.  members  realize  what  that  means 
to  the  businessmen  when  the  farm  people 
come  in,  with  money  in  their  pockets,  to  buy 
a  new  car  or  a  new  tractor  or  new  farm 
machinery  or  new  electrical  equipment?  That 
is  the  way  this  government  has  done  business 
for  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  that  is  why 
people  come  to  this  province  and  they  pass 
up  the  province  that  lives  under  the  static 
conditions  of  a  socialistic  regime. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  prophets  of 
gloom,  the  hon.  members  opposite  who  are 
trying  to  bolster  up  their  courage  in  face 
of  the  facts— when  the  time  comes,  I  am 
confident  that  the  people  of  Ontario  will 
again  register  their  approval  of  the  policies 
of  this  government,  a  government  that  has 
won  the  confidence  of  the  people  because 
it  is  recognized  as  a  government  that  is  close 
to  the  people. 

It  is  a  government  headed  by  an  hon. 
man  who  is  regarded  by  all  as  an  out- 
standing leader  in  public  afiFairs,  a  humble 
man,  a  man  of  integrity,  a  man  who  has 
kept  close  to  the  people  and  holds  their 
confidence  because  his  life  is  dedicated  to 
service,  and  to  promoting  the  interests  of 
Ontario  and  Canada. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  sit  in  this  House  and 
serve  under  Ontario's  greatest  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  it  was  in  a 
state  of  happy  anticipation  that  I  returned 
to  this  House,  to  a  new  session  of  this 
Legislature,   a  session  over  which  you  pre- 


side. You  have  the  unqualified  respect  of 
every  hon.  member  of  this  assembly.  We 
have  implicit  confidence  that  no  partisan 
ruling  will  ever  be  given,  or  ever  be  enter- 
tained or  evidenced,  and  that  you  will  fulfil 
the  duties  of  yovir  high  ofiice  with  justice  to 
all,  biased  toward  none.  I  give  you  my 
best  wishes  and  my  deepest  respect. 

In  rising  to  participate  in  the  Throne 
speech  debate,  it  would  seem  impossible  I 
should  not  speak  about  the  unfortunate  catas- 
trophe or  catastrophic  event  that  happened 
last  Friday  to  hundreds  of  families  in  my 
riding,  with  the  discontinuing  of  the  Avro  and 
Orenda  engines. 

Black  Friday  seems  to  be  traditional  in 
York-Humber. 

Five  years  ago,  on  a  memorable  Friday  in 
October,  Hurricane  Hazel  used  this  riding  for 
its  home  base,  causing  many  deaths  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  property  damage.  While 
the  circumstances  this  time  are  entirely 
different,  and  to  that  end  I  am  very  thank- 
ful, nevertheless  it  is  an  extremely  serious 
situation  and  many  more  people  are  affected. 

I  have  another  statement  to  make  but  at 
this  time  I  would  like  to  quote  to  hon.  mem- 
bers, in  lieu  of  the  discussion  that  has  gone 
on  here  today,  from  one  of  our  rather  famous 
dailies,  the  Toronto  Telegram  and  in  great 
black  type  it  says:  2,100  Returned  to  Work 
AT  A^^^o. 

And  in  a  little  lesser  volume  of  black  ink 
it  says: 

Frost    makes    bid    to    salvage    Malton 
industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  go  on  record  by 
saying  that  my  people  who  are  seriously 
affected  support  the  views  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  that  something  must 
be  done  to  alleviate  this  situation.  But  I 
further  suggest  that  concrete  action  must 
take  place  immediately  to  avoid  financial 
chaos  in  this  part  of  the  country  as,  in  my 
considered  opinion,  after  close  study  of 
various  municipalities,  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial fields,  the  unemployment  programme 
is  not  geared  to  handle  this  latest  unemploy- 
ment  catastrophe. 

And  now,  sir,  I  propose  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  a  subject  upon  which, 
in  my  opinion,  this  House  has  heard  too  little 
and  upon  which  it  is  likely  to  hear  a  great 
deal  more  henceforward. 

My  subject,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  history.      '  '   , 

But  I  assure  hon.  members  that  it  not  his- 
tory of  the  mouldy  kind  that  deals  with  the^ 
dates   of  battles— and   the   deaths   of  kings— 
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this  history,  of  which  I  speak,  is  not  accom- 
panied by  the  blare  of  trumpets,  but  rather 
goes  softly  as  a  moccasin  goes  in  the  moss. 

It  is  a  page  of  history  that  is  close  to  us 
here  in  this  chamber.  It  belongs,  however, 
not  only  to  us  but  to  all  Canada— it  is  tomor- 
row emerging  from  yesterday. 

The  episode  of  which  I  speak  gives  us  our 
first  glimpse  of  what  was  to  become  Toronto 
and  of  the  lake  that  will  forever  be  Ontario. 
In  one  pin-point  of  time,  and  in  the  constitu- 
ency I  have  the  honour  to  represent,  it  fuses 
everything  that  was  Canada's  past  with  the 
golden  promise  of  everything  that  can  be 
Canada's  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  hon.  members  here 
assembled  to  cast  their  minds  back  more  than 
300  hundred  years  into  the  quiet  and  the 
wild  of  this  place  at  that  time.  The  flag 
of  France  flew  at  the  stafiF  head  in  Stadacona. 
The  soldiers  and  the  priests  of  Vancien  regime 
had  won  their  way  up  the  Ottawa  and  across 
to  Georgian  Bay.  Champlain  was  encamped 
there.  What  lay  west?  Was  this  the  fabled 
route  to  Cathay?  What  lay  south?  Perhaps 
over  the  marshes  and  the  low  hills  to  the 
south  there  might  be  another  route  to  the 
west. 

Now,  before  the  snow  flew  and  the  ice 
formed,  Champlain  felt  that  someone  should 
be  sent  to  probe  this  imknown  land.  Whom 
should  he  send? 

Who  else  but  his  young  lieutenant  Brule— 
Etienne  Brule— the  restless  youth  whom  he 
had  left  on  a  previous  visit  to  dwell  with 
the  Indians  as  a  hostage  against  his  return? 
Brule  knew  the  Indians.  He  knew  their 
language  and  their  ways.  Brule  was  a  blood 
brother  of  the  Indians  and  was,  in  some 
respects,  perhaps  the  greatest  Indian  of  them 
all. 

So  it  was  Brule  and  a  little  band  of  Indians 
in  September,  1615,  who  set  out  to  the  south. 
They  came  by  way  of  what  is  now  known  as 
Orillia  and  Lake  Simcoe  and  Holland  Land- 
ing. They  came  up  the  hills  and  down  the 
hills  to  the  Humber.  They  came  to  Etobicoke 
and  York-Humber,  and  Brule,  the  first  white 
man  to  do  so,  discovered  Lake  Ontario. 
;jWho  was  this  man  of  destiny? 

We  know  little  of  him.  We  are  not  even 
positive  yet  that  his  baptismal  name  was 
Brule,  although  Brule  it  will  be  through  all 
recorded  history. 

We  do  know  that  he  was  born  in  France, 
that  he  came  to  the  port  of  St.  Malo,  that 
he  sailed  the  western  ocean  with  Champlain. 
We  do  know  that  he  was  restless  and  quest- 
ing and  practical.     We  doubt  that  he  shared 


Champlain's  interest  in   the  dream   route  to- 
Cathay.     Everything  in  his  life  indicates  that 
he  lived  for  the  here  and  the  now— Cathay 
was  for  the  king— Canada  was  for  Brule. 

This  man,  this  first  great  Canadian— for  he 
was  much  more  truly  Canadian  tlian  he  was 
French— this  man  crammed  an  amazing  record 
of  exploration  into  his  all  too  brief  42  years. 

Brule  was  the  first  white  man  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  Ottawa  River,  tlie  first  to  see 
what  is  now  Parliament  Hill.  His  eyes  were 
the  first  white  man's  eyes  to  see  all  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  He  battled  the  St.  Mary's 
River  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  All  Ontario  wak- 
ened to  his  passing.  And  more,  he  was  the 
first  to  descend  the  Susquehanna  River  and  go 
on  to  West  Virginia.  Brule  stood  at  Plymouth 
Rock  two  years  before  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers. 

In  the  annals  of  exploration,  this  man  is 
immortal.  History  has  forgotten  his  face,  and 
who  can  name  his  name? 

What  man  more  merits  a  monument?  I 
do  not  suggest  this  be  a  monument  altogether 
to  Brule  the  man,  for  others  would  have  come 
this  way  had  Brule  not,  but  his  was  the  name, 
and  his  the  achievement,  and  the  honour  is  to 
him. 

Last  year,  in  Etobicoke,  there  was  formed 
the  Etobicoke  historical  society.  Its  purpose 
was  to  bring  to  light  the  wealth  of  history 
known  to  be  hiding  in  its  black  alders.  And, 
through  its  searching,  this  society  came  upon 
the  great  saga  of  this  almost  ignored  man. 

This  society  proposes  that  there  be  erected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber  a  suitable 
memorial  to  this  great  Canadian. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  project  I  commend 
sincerely.  It  has  already  been  endorsed  by 
the  township  of  Etobicoke.  In  my  opinion, 
it  should  be  endorsed  by  this  House,  and  I 
suggest  to  our  hon.  members  of  Parliament 
that  they  do  likewise  in  Ottawa. 

Let  a  memorial  be  erected  that  commem- 
orates the  marriage  of  the  old  trade  route  to 
the  west  with  the  new  highway  to  destiny— 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Let  there  be 
erected  a  memorial  that  will  cement  the 
entente  cordiale  between  our  two  great  races 
in  Canada. 

This  would  be  a  symbol  that  visitors  might 
gaze  upon  and  wonder  at,  and  know  we  cared 
enough  to  put  it  there.  Let  there  stand, 
forever,  a  reminder  to  our  children  that  there 
came  a  man  who,  while  he  belonged  to  the 
fierce  and  the  doing  of  the  past,  here  fingered 
the  face  of  the  future. 

Such  a  work  is  a  debt  which  Canada  owes 
to  Canada's  creche. 
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And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
touch  briefly  on  another  subject  that  is  not 
political  in  a  sense,  but  could  on  the  other 
hand  be  considered  all  political,  depending 
on  the  way  it  is  received. 

The  subject  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  is  dignity  or  the  lack  of  it, 
and  in  so  doing,  I  want  to  make  it  abundantly 
clear  that  I  am  not  attempting  to  put  a 
verbal  knife  into  the  backs  of  my  hon.  friends 
in  the  Opposition,  or  fondle  the  crowTied 
heads  of  the  government  whose  membership 
I  proudly  proclaim. 

Each  of  us  here  in  this  House,  by  the 
election  of  the  people  we  represent,  should 
be  considered  in  every  way  their  representa- 
tive, including  our  conduct  during  the  session 
of  this  House. 

Almost  every  day  we  have  visitors  in  the 
gallery,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  this 
province,  but  in  many  instances  from  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

Some  are  from  countries  which  have 
recently  acquired  freedom  of  rights  and  self 
government.  I  have  personally  talked  to  a 
few  of  these  people  from  distant  lands,  and 
I  can  assure  hon.  members  that  they  have  a 
burning  desire  to  see  and  learn  how  demo- 
cracy and  our  form  of  government  operates. 

There  are  days  in  this  House  when  some 
of  us  forget  that  the  word  dignity  ever 
existed,  when  the  Speaker  tries  his  level  best 
to  keep  order  and  still  be  fair.  I  am  sure 
there  are  some  of  our  guests  who  will  wonder 
whether  they  are  witnessing  a  session  of  this 
Legislature  or  a  three-ring  circus. 

Canada  and  its  provinces,  and  especially 
Ontario,  is  one  of  the  brightest  show  windows 
of  the  world  today,  and  the  eyes  of  many 
parts  of  the  world  are  upon  us,  looking  for 
leadership  and  the  way  of  life  of  our  time. 

What  must  be  their  impressions  and  the 
picture  in  their  confused  minds,  when  they 
leave  this  assembly  after  their  visit,  when 
one  of  these  occasional  shows  is  on?  What 
impression  are  they  going  to  give  their 
people  back  home,  whether  it  be  in  this 
province,    or   far-off   India? 

In  conclusion  of  this  subject,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  that  heckling  within  its  limita- 
tions has  been  a  time-honoured  tradition, 
but  to  a  degree  many  things  that  are 
labelled  "time  honoured"  become  old-fash- 
ioned and  out-of-date  in  this  modem  pro- 
gressive province  in  which  we  live.  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  that  they 
let  their  conscience  be  their  guide  in  the 
future,  so  that  they  do  reflect  the  dignity  of 
ofiBce  placed   upon   them   by   their   electors. 


Then  the   impressions   our   visitors  will  take 
with  them  will  be  nothing  but  the  best. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  I  turn  to  the  progress  in 
metropolitan  Toronto,  in  which  my  riding  is 
situated.  In  1953,  when  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment took  the  bold  step  and  brought  into 
being  this  form  of  government,  to  attempt 
to  relieve  the  very  apparent  ills  of  Toronto 
and  its  12  sister  municipalities,  there  were 
many  "purveyors  of  doom"  who  said  it  would 
not  succeed,  and  that  such  a  set-up  was 
bound  to  founder. 

How  wrong  they  were!  Let  me  recite  to 
hon.  members  briefly  their  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  the  last  5  years,  under 
the  concept  of  metropolitan  government 
which  could  not  have  been  attained  without 
this  federation. 

In  the  field  of  finance  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  out  of  a  total  assessment  of  over 
$3.5  billion,  the  net  debt  is  $93.88  per 
thousand. 

The  population  has  increased  to  1.43 
million,  about  equally  divided  between  the 
city  and  the  suburbs,  and  the  net  debt 
relative  to  population  is  $232.90  per  capita. 

The  most  dramatic  progress  has  been  the 
solution  of  the  severe  water  shortage  in 
Scarborough,  North  York,  and  Etobicoke,  the 
low-pressure  areas  in  the  city,  and  in  some 
of  the  other  municipalities.  The  capacity  of 
the  Scarborough  pumping  station  has  been 
increased  from  14  million  to  24  million 
gallons  per  day.  The  capacity  of  the 
R.  C.  Harris  pumping  station  has  been 
increased  from  100  million  gallons  per  day 
to  200  million  gallons  per  day. 

The  John  Street  pumping  station  has  been 
modernized.  The  distribution  capacity  of  the 
New  Toronto  pumping  station  has  been 
doubled.  The  Martin  Grove  pumping  station 
and  reservoir  have  been  enlarged.  The 
Lawrence  Avenue  reservoir,  with  a  capacity 
of  30  million  gallons,  has  been  completed. 
Some  70  miles  of  new  metropolitan  trunk 
mains  have  been  laid. 

With  respect  to  sewage  disposal  facihties, 
I  might  say  that  the  Humber  sewage  plant 
and  its  related  trunks  are  well  under  way,  and 
will  be  completed  in  about  a  year,  with 
sufficient  capacity  to  serve  200,000  people, 
and  an  eventual  800,000  in  the  water  shed  of 
the  Humber  River,  Black  Creek  and  Mimico 
Creek. 

Meanwhile,  work  in  the  Ashbridge's  Bay 
plant  and  its  related  trunks  is  proceeding. 
This  will  increase  its  capacity  and  improve 
it  from  a  50  per  cent,  treatment  plant  to  a 
95    per    cent,    treatment   plant.     This    plant. 
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when  completed  with  its  related  trunks,  will 
serve  the  city  of  Toronto,  East  York,  North 
York,  Leaside,  Forest  Hill  village,  and  part 
of  Scarborough,  the  eventual  capacity  will 
be  sufficient  for  a  population  of  1.25  million. 
In  Scarborough,  the  Highland  Creek  sew- 
age disposal  plant  and  related  trunks,  which 
were  completed  in  1955,  have  been  assumed 
by  the  metropolitan  corporation. 

The  expenditure  to  date  in  respect  of  all 
these  improved  sewage  disposal  facilities 
aggregates  $33  million. 

The  Lakeshore  expressway  is  completed 
from  the  Humber  to  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  grounds,  and  is  now  proceeding 
behind  the  exhibition  grounds  to  overpass 
Strachan  Avenue  and  Bathurst  Street,  and  it 
will  join  Fleet  Street  at  Spadina,  from  whence 
it  will  be  an  elevated  highway  over  Fleet 
Street  to  the  Don  valley  parkway  which  is 
also  well  under  way.  The  extension  of  Bay- 
view  Avenue  from  Leaside  to  Gerrard  Street 
is  practically  completed. 

The  Royal  York-Dundas  Street  interchange, 
which  corrects  an  extremely  dangerous  and 
hazardous  condition  which  existed  for  many 
years  out  in  Etobicoke,  is  now  completed.  It 
is  the  first  tri-level  interchange  in  Canada. 

Rogers  Road  bridge  in  York  township, 
originally  started  by  the  Toronto  and  York 
roads  commission,  was  assumed  by  the 
metropolitan  corporation  and  is  now  com- 
pleted. The  extension  of  Queen  Street  from 
the  Roncesvalles-King  and  Queen  Street 
intersection  to  and  across  the  Humber  and 
out  to  highway  No.  27  is  completed.  This 
highway  includes  the  first  example  in  Canada 
of  an  exclusive  right-of-way  for  transit  in 
the  centre  mall  of  a  6-lane  highway. 

.  As  to  the  field  of  education,  one  of  the 
most  important  reasons  for  the  formation  of 
metropolitan  Toronto  was  the  increasing 
inability  of  the  large  and  expanding  suburban 
municipalities  to  finance  the  capital  and  cur- 
rent costs  of  education.  Everyone  agrees 
that,  in  this  area,  every  child  is  entitled  to 
a  reasonably  satisfactory  standard  of  educa- 
tion regardless  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
local  municipality  in  which  he  or  she  resides. 
This  has  been  accomplished  by  the  raising 
arid  distribution  of  maintenance  assistance 
payments  on  a  metropolitan  basis.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  73  new  scliools  and  93  additions 
have  been  built,  at  a  cost  of  approximately 
$100  million,  since  the  metropolitan  corpora- 
tion came  into  existence. 

,  When  the  metropolitan  corporation  was 
started,  there  was  criticism  that  this  area  was 
deficient  in  parks  and  recreation  areas.   Much 


has  been  done  to  correct  this  situation. 
Toronto  island  was  assumed  by  the  metro- 
politan corporation  in  1956.  Some  200  of 
the  600  houses  on  the  island  have  already 
been  acquired,  and  a  progressive  10-year 
plan  of  redevelopment  is  under  way  to  make 
this  one  of  the  finest  parks  and  recreational 
areas  on  the  continent. 

In  addition  to  the  activity  at  the  island, 
50  acres  of  parkland  have  been  developed 
adjacent  to,  but  separated  from,  the  Humber 
sewage  disposal  plant.  And  in  conjunction 
with  the  metropolitan  Toronto  and  district 
conservation  authority,  the  Humber  valley 
is  being  developed  as  park  and  recreation 
area  from  Lake  Ontario  to  Dundas  Street, 
a  distance  of  approximately  4.5  miles. 

The  40-acre  Marie  Curtis  park  has  been 
completed  at  Long  Branch.  Riverdale  zoo 
has  been  assumed  and  modernized.  The 
lands  adjacent  to  the  Don  valley  parkway 
from  Bloor  Street  to  highway  No.  401  are 
being  developed  as  park  lands,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Lakeshore  expressway,  60 
acres  of  new  park  land  will  be  created  in 
front  of  Exhibition  Park  by  the  improvement 
of  the  breakwater,  at  a  cost  of  $2.6  million. 

The  metropolitan  parks  department  now 
operates  two  full  18-hole  municipal  golf 
courses.  In  addition,  the  James  gardens  and 
Edwards  gardens,  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
horticultural  developments  in  Canada,  have 
been  acquired  and  are  now  available  for 
enjoyment  by  the  public. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  reviewed  to  this 
House  what  I  consider  are  the  major  pro- 
jects achieved.  I  can  assure  you  there  are 
many  others,  which  I  have  not  mentioned,  as 
time  does  not  permit  me  to  do  so,  and  I 
would  like  to  make  one  last  comment  on  this 
subject. 

In  looking  back  on  the  last  5  years,  it  is 
gratifying  to  see,  emerging  from  a  hodge- 
podge of  municipalities,  who  were  stymied  in 
every  conceivable  way  to  progress,  a  beautiful 
new  metropolis  destined  to  be  one  of  the 
major  cities  of  the  world,  bom  out  of  Ontario's 
conception  of  metropolitan  municipal  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Myers  (Waterloo  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  about 
what  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  our  country's 
greatest  problems,  and  that  is  inflation.  Let 
me  say  that  I  realize  that  I  am  not  qualified 
to  speak  witli  autliority  on  this  subject,  but 
there  seems  a  great  dearth  of  material  relat- 
ing to  the  problems  of  inflation  in  Ontario 
and  tlie  problems  created  by  this  subject  in 
Canada.     They   are   unique   because   of  ,^e 
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division   of  jurisdiction   between   the   federal 
and  provincial  governments. 

In  spite  of  these  problems,  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  is  perhaps  more  interested 
than  any  other  provincial  government,  per- 
haps even  more  interested  than  all  other 
provincial  governments  put  together,  because 
of  the  great  amount  of  manufacturing  car- 
ried on  in  Ontario,  and  because  of  the  great 
wealth  which  is  centred  here. 

We  all  know  something  of  the  evils  of 
inflation:  the  difficulties  that  the  man  with 
a  fixed  income  finds  in  meeting  his  living 
expenses;  the  difficulties  of  the  superannuated 
employee— the  school  teacher,  the  widow— to 
meet  living  expenses.  The  evils  include  the 
difficulty  which  governments  are  having  in 
raising  money  at  reasonable  rates,  and  the 
uncertainty  which  faces  the  man  who  wishes 
to  provide  for  his  future  by  the  purchase  of 
an  annuity  or  to  protect  his  family  by  what 
he  thinks  is  an  adequate  amount  of  life 
insurance. 

The  evils  are  well  known,  but  I  think  there 
has  been  far  too  little  discussion  about  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  cure  them,  if  there  is 
a  cure. 

Now,  let  us  first  examine  the  causes  of  infla- 
tion. The  council  on  prices  and  productivity, 
which  has  been  set  up  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  Britain,  has  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  cause  of  inflation  is  one  of  two 
things.  It  is  either  too  much  money  and 
too  few  goods,  the  result  of  the  impossibility 
in  wartime  to  buy  goods  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  money  in  wartime,  or  the  fact  that  the 
trade  unions  constantly  push  up  wages  and, 
with  increased  wages,  all  other  costs  increase 
also. 

The  only  real  source  of  money  to  provide 
the  increased  living  conditions  we  enjoy  is 
from  the  wealth  created  by  our  increased 
productivity.  One  man  is  now  able  to  pro- 
duce per  man-hour  a  great  many  more  things 
than  was  the  case  a  few  years  ago  and,  to 
the  extent  that  our  improved  living  condi- 
tions are  related  to  the  increase  in  productiv- 
ity, they  are  justified.  But  they  are  not 
justified  otherwise. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in 
wealth,  and  we  ought  to  give  very  serious 
consideration  as  to  how  that  extra  wealth 
should  be  divided.  It  should  not  go  to  any 
one  group  because  the  wealth  is  created 
largely  because  of  improved  machinery,  and 
the  improvement  in  machinery  is  not  the 
result  of  anyone's  effort  but  the  result  of  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  over  the  years. 


So  this  new  wealth  ought  to  be  divided 
so  that  the  people  who  provide  the  capital  for 
the  machines  have  a  fair  return  on  their 
investments,  having  regard  to  the  risks  they 
take,  and  the  people  who  operate  the 
machines  ought  to  be  able  to  share  in  the 
new  wealth,  too,  to  the  extent  that  greater 
skills  are  required  and  also,  perhaps,  because 
greater  physical  effort  has  to  be  put  into 
production. 

But  the  people  who  should  benefit  mostly 
from  tliis  new  wealth  are  all  of  us,  the  general 
population. 

But,  instead  of  any  fair  division  of  wealth 
between  the  people  who  supply  the  capital 
and  the  general  population,  the  unions  try 
to  get  as  much  as  they  can  by  increased 
wages,  and  the  capitalists  try  to  get  as  much 
as  they  can  by  urging  governments  to  reduce 
taxation  and  thus  increase  dividends.  The 
general  population  is  trying  to  get  as  much 
as  it  can,  too,  by  way  of  increased  grants  for 
various  sorts  of  social  and  municipal  services. 

The  fact  that  all  tliese  demands  can  be  met 
only  by  increased  productivity  appears  to  have 
been  lost  sight  of  by  everyone.  The  records 
show  that  between  1949  and  1956,  wages 
rose  by  49  per  cent.,  yet  in  the  same  period 
the  cost  of  living  rose  by  only  18  per  cent. 
The  fact  that  wages  rose  faster  than  the  cost 
of  living  can  be  justified  only  if  the  difference 
is  accounted  for  by  the  new  wealth  produced 
by  increased  productivity.  But  is  it?  No  one 
knows. 

One  would  think  that  before  any  intelligent 
negotiations  could  be  carried  on  for  wage 
increases,  the  people  carrying  on  the  nego- 
tiations ought  to  have  some  idea  before 
they  start  as  to  what  increase  in  wages  would 
be  justified  by  increased  productivity.  But 
there  is  not  any  such  index  of  productivity. 

The  failure  in  this  respect  has  been  recog- 
nized by  Professor  Cameron  and  Mr.  Young 
of  the  department  of  industrial  relations  of 
Queens  University,  in  a  bulletin  they  pub- 
hshed  last  year.  They  point  out  that  the 
provision  of  an  up-to-date  and  a  continuing 
index  of  productivity  is  an  absolute  necessity 
before  anyone  will  know  when  increase  in 
wages  is  justified. 

The  practice  of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments providing  for  increases  over  two  or 
three  years  is  open  to  question.  Unless  we 
know  what  the  increase  in  productivity  wall 
be  in  that  period,  how  can  we  tell  now  what 
wages  can  be  justified  two  years  hence?  Yet 
the  manufacturer  must  take  a  chance  on  the 
future  to  get  some  stabifity  for  his  operations. 

If  we  had  a  record  showing  what  the  pro- 
ductivity is,  then,  in  the  negotiating  of  these 
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agreements,  it  would  be  obvious  to  the  negoti- 
ating parties,  and  also  to  the  pubhc,  just  what 
increase,  if  any,  is  justified  by  the  increase  in 
production  of  the  things  produced. 

Some  employers  recognize  that  employees 
ought,  perhaps,  to  have  a  direct  interest  in 
the  wealth  created  by  added  productivity, 
and  these  forward-looking  employers  enter 
into  agreements  with  their  employees  pro- 
viding for  profit  sharing.  While  that  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction,  nevertheless  it  does 
not  answer  the  problem  because  the  employees 
who  benefit  are  only  the  employees  of  a  few 
employers  and  the  people  who  ought  to  bene- 
fit are  all  of  us. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  provincial  corpor- 
ations tax,  which  is  now  49  per  cent,  on 
profits  in  excess  of  $25,000,  ought  to  be 
revised,  and  it  seems  that  a  fair  method 
of  levying  this  tax,  so  as  to  give  all  of  us 
the  advantage  of  new  wealth  created  by 
increased  production,  would  be  a  graduated 
tax  based  on  earnings  per  share.  After  all, 
there  are  a  great  many  small  companies 
whose  earnings  are  less  than  $25,000  a  year. 

In  fact  there  are  companies  which  are 
capitalized  at  less  than  $25,000  which  can 
have  yearly  profits  equal  to  100  per  cent, 
of  their  capitalization  without  liability  for 
the  payment  of  any  corporation  tax. 

Some  years  ago,  as  hon.  members  know,  the 
federal  government  set  up  a  Royal  commis- 
sion to  examine  into  Canada's  economic  pros- 
pects. The  commission  published  a  long  report 
and  it  is  a  very  interesting  report  indeed. 
It  fixed  Canada's  position  in  the  economy  in 
1955.  In  addition,  it  projected  the  probable 
course  of  the  economy  for  25  years;  that  is, 
up  to  the  year  1980.  The  report  shows  that 
there  wilU  probably  be  constantly  decreasing 
hours  of  work  per  week  per  man,  and  it  shows 
that  in  25  years  the  production  per  man- 
hours  will  probably  be  doubled. 

This  report  ends  up  on  a  very  happy 
note  indeed,  which  is  that  by  1980,  the 
average  Canadian,  after  paying  income  tax, 
will  have  about  two-thirds  again  as  much 
net  income  for  his  own  use  as  he  had  in 
1955.  That  is  a  very  pleasing  state  of  afiFairs, 
and  may  be  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  progress  of  the  Canadian  economy  after 
1955  would  continue  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  years  immediately  preceding  1955. 

That  being  the  case,  the  questions  which 
come  to  the  minds  of  all  of  us  are:  Are  we 
on  that  course?  And  if  we  are  not,  how  much 
have  we  deviated?  And  if  we  have  deviated 
from  that  course,  what,  if  anything,  can  be 
done  to  put  us  back? 


It  appears  that  none  of  us  has  the  faint- 
est idea.  It  seems  to  me  the  report  was  an 
excellent  report  as  to  conditions  in  1955,  but 
it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  report,  to  be 
of  value,  ought  to  be  kept  up-to-date,  and 
that  we  ought  to  know  at  all  times  where 
we  are  in  relation  to  the  estimated  place 
we  should  have  been  as  predicted  in  the 
report. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  government  ought 
to  provide  continuing  periodic  economic 
reports  based  on  the  report  of  the  Royal 
commission  on  Canada's  economic  prospects, 
and  that  it  should  follow  the  lines  of  the 
reports  issued  by  the  council  on  prices  and 
productivity  in  England,  which  was  set  up 
by  the  government  in  Britain.  I  would  like 
to  read  a  few  extracts  from  the  report  of 
the  British  council. 

In  1957  the  British  government  set  up  a 
committee  with  the  following  terms  of  refer- 
ence: 

Having  regard  to  the  desiribality  of 
full  employment  and  increasing  standards 
of  life  based  on  expanding  production 
and  reasonable  stability  of  prices,  to  keep 
under  review  changes  in  prices,  produc- 
tivity, and  the  level  of  incomes— including 
wages,  salaries  and  profits— and  to  report 
thereon  from  time  to  time. 

Now,  we  have  nothing  remotely  similar  to 
that  in  Canada.  The  committee  published  its 
first  report  in  February,  1958,  and  I  would 
like  to  read  just  one  or  two  paragraphs  of 
that  report  which  the  committee  thought  was 
necessary  to  enable  the  nation  to  plot  any 
kind  of  a  course  at  all.  This  is  what  the 
committee  in  England  found: 

Prices  have  been  rising  since  1934, 
but  the  price  rise  since  the  end  of  the 
war  has  been  exceptionally  big  and  pro- 
longed for  times  of  peace.  The  average 
rise  has  been  some  45  per  cent,  per  year. 
In  fact,  the  prices  having  risen  means  that 
the  money  paid  out  for  all  services  pro- 
duced and  imported  must  have  risen 
faster  than  the  actual  quantities  of  home- 
produced  goods  and  services.  The  increase 
in  cost  per  unit  of  home-produced  goods, 
and  services  and  imports,  for  the  year 
1956  compared  with  1946,  is  attributable 
as  to  49  per  cent,  to  extra  wages,  19  per 
cent,  to  extra  profit  income,  19  per  cent, 
higher  import  prices,  13  per  cent,  to  extra 
indirect  prices. 

The  authors  of  the  report  go  on  and  say 
that  according  to  their  opinion  the  objective 
should  be  to  stop,  not  merely  to  moderate. 
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the  inflation,  and  that  was  the  condition  in 
August. 

The  second  report  is  interesting  because  it 
compares  the  state  of  the  nation  when  the 
report  was  made  with  that  existing  at  the 
time  of  the  first  report,  and  I  would  like  to 
read  one  or  two  paragraphs: 

On  the  assumption  that  no  further  mea- 
sures are  taken  to  raise  home  demand,  the 
prospects  for  prices  and  expenditures  for 
the  next  few  months  may  be  assessed  as 
follows:  The  price  level  on  goods  and 
services  as  a  whole  may  be  expected  to  be 
almost  stable.  Fixed  capital  expenditures 
and  public  sectors  are  likely  to  be  roughly 
stable.  Government  expenditures  on  goods 
and  services  is  expected  to  be  roughly 
stationary. 

The  people  of  England  are  aware  just  what 
their  economy  was  doing  in  February  and  in 
August,  1958,  when  these  reports  were  made. 

It  might  be  asked  whether  the  trouble  of 
setting  up  this  committee  and  obtaining  these 
periodic  reports  is  worth  the  trouble,  but  the 
fact  is  that  Mr.  Muir,  the  president  of  the 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  in  a  recent  speech 
he  made  in  Vancouver,  pointed  out  that 
although  the  British  pound  has  a  stated  value 
of  $2.80,  nevertheless  the  fact  is  that  it  has 
an  actual  purchasing  value  in  terms  of  our 
currency  of  almost  $5.  Britain  is  taking  steps 
to  find  out  where  it  is  going  and  we  are 
letting  our  economy  drift. 

Now,  I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  by  say- 
ing that  it  appears  to  me  that  the  government 
ought  to  consider  the  revision  of  The  Cor- 
porations Tax  Act  so  that  the  tax  will  be  a 
graduated  one,  based  on  the  earnings  per 
share  and  increasing  as  the  earnings 
increase.  This  will  give  all  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  sharing  the  national  prosperity. 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  Dominion  bureau 
of  statistics  ought  to  be  asked  to  prepare 
and  keep  up-to-date  an  index  of  productivity, 
and  if  this  cannot  be  arranged,  then  the 
province  of  Ontario  ought  to  make  such  an 
index.  It  should  not  be  beyond  the  capacity 
of  our  own  Department  of  Economics  to  pre- 
pare the  statistics— there  is  not  any  province 
to  which  the  information  would  be  more 
important  than  to  Ontario,  and  I  cannot  see 
how  we  can  proceed  without  it. 

I  think  too  that  the  federal  government 
ought  to  be  urged  to  set  up  a  council  similar 
to  the  British  council  on  prices,  productivity 
and  income,  to  constantly  keep  abreast  of 
all  the  things  which  affect  the  stability  of  our 
economy  and  have  to  do  with  the  elimination 
of  inflation. 


Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  the  people  of  High  Park 
wish  me  to  extend  congratulations  to  you,  sir, 
and  they  appreciate  the  wonderful  job  you  are 
doing  here  in  ovir  Ontario  Parliament,  and 
trust  you  will  preside  for  many,  many  happy 
years  to  come.  Maybe,  Mr.  Deputy  Speaker, 
you  can  convey  those  sentiments  to  Mr- 
Speaker,  would  you? 

Now  I  would  like  to  offer  congratulations 
to  the  hon.  Ministers  of  our  cabinet— I  think 
hon.  members  will  agree  with  me  that  we 
now  have  the  strongest  and  best  cabinet  we 
have  had  here  in  the  Ontario  government  for 
many  years.  I  know  they  will  lead  us  on  to 
bigger  and  better  things. 

Now,  in  connection  with  our  new  hon. 
members,  I  do  believe,  and  I  am  sure  3,11 
the  hon.  members  will  agree,  that  we  have 
6  of  the  finest  looking  gentlemen  in  any  part 
of  Ontario.  I  have  listened  with  great  interest 
to  their  inaugural  speeches  and  they  have 
been  really  outstanding. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  in  the  House 
since  1951— a  great  many  came  in  at  that 
time  and,  of  course,  many  have  been  here 
much  longer  but  I  cannot  remember  when 
we  have  had  new  hon.  members  where  they 
have  all  done  such  an  outstanding  job  of 
speaking  on  the  Ontario  situation  in  general, 
and  their  own  ridings  in  particular.  So  I 
congratulate  them  and  wish  them  well  in  their 
future  deliberations  here. 

Now,  we  have  another  new  appointment 
which  has  occurred  since  we  met  last,  in 
that  the  Opposition  have  elected  a  new 
leader,  the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer). 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  him,  too,  and 
sincerely  wish  him  the  best  of  success.  He 
has  a  very  difficult  task  ahead  and  I  am  sure 
he  realizes  that,  too,  and  I  know  he  will 
conduct  himself  with  decorum  and  dignity 
and  do  the  best  he  can  to  upset  the  works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Durham 
(Mr.  Foote)  is  not  in  his  seat  just  now— he 
said  he  would  be  back  after  the  dinner 
recess.  He  said  he  wanted  to  listen  to  what 
I  had  to  say  and  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
had  him  here. 

But  I  just  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
proud  and  happy  I  am,  and  I  know  you 
have  something  to  do  with  the  arranging  of 
the  seating  in  the  House,  that  it  is  my  good 
privilege  to  sit  beside  the  hon.  memlier  for 
Durham.  I  want  you  to  know  what  a  great 
help  he  has  been  to  me,  and  to  all  the  hon. 
members  over  in  this  section.  He  is  a  wise 
counsellor.     His    powers,  .and    some    of   the 
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things  which  happened  over  on  the  otlier 
side,  are  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  us, 
and  I  just  want  to  say  I  hope  that  he  con- 
tinues on  as  the  hon.  member  representing 
his  riding  for  many,  many  years  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  this  after- 
noon, Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  municipal 
advisory  committee  of  which  I  have  the 
pleasure  of  being  chairman.  Some  of  the 
older  hon.  members,  and  perhaps  some  of 
the  new  hon.  members,  are  not  just  familiar 
with  our  work,  and  I  would  like  to  tell  them 
what  we  do. 

The  municipal  advisory  committee, 
appointed  by  order  in-council  in  November, 
1955,  consisted  of  a  chairman,  the  late  Mr. 
Elmer  Brandon,  QC,  MPP,  and  6  members. 
A  two-day  organizational  meeting  was  held 
in  1955  followed  by  7  meetings  of  3  days 
each— one  each  month  up  to  June,  1956. 

The  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  Grant  Craw- 
ford as  Deputy  Minister  of  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  in  May,  1956,  necessitated 
his  resignation  from  the  committee,  and  was 
followed  by  the  death  of  the  chairman  in 
July,  thus  reducing  the  committee  to  5 
members.  This  committee  held  a  3-day 
meeting  in  December,  1956,  and  shortly 
thereafter  was  further  depleted  by  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  Eric  Harding. 

In  September,  1957,  an  order-in-council 
appointing  a  chairman  and  one  new  member 
was  approved. 

The  committee  now  consists  of  myself,  as 
chairman;  Mr.  W.  H.  Heaton,  comptroller, 
township  of  East  York;  Mr.  William  G.  Man- 
ning, the  clerk-treasurer  of  Ontario  county— a 
good  man— they  are  all  good  men;  Mr.  D.  M. 
Martin,  the  clerk  of  the  city  of  Fort  William; 
Mr.  J.  W.  McBain,  clerk-comptroller,  town- 
ship of  Teck;  Mr.  E.  C.  Reid,  clerk  of  the  city 
of  St.  Thomas. 

The  committee  has  held  a  3-day  meeting 
each  month  since  November,  1957,  and 
intends  to  continue  this  practice. 

Topics  for  study  referred  to  the  committee 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  ( Mr. 
Warrender)  receive  preferred  treatment,  but 
the  committee  is  free  to  initiate  the  study  of 
any  pertinent  subjects.  The  agenda  at  present 
contains  two  topics  referred  by  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster: namely,  the  unified  administration  of 
fire  and  police  departments  in  municipalities 
of  up  to  15,000  to  20,000  population;  and  the 
role  of  the  county  in  the  light  of  other 
regional  service  developments  such  as  health 
units. 

Following  each  meeting,  a  report  is  made 
to    the    hon.    Minister    reviewing    the    topics 


discussed,  listing  the  persons  or  the  delega- 
tions who  have  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee, either  on  invitation  from  the  committee- 
or  by  their  own  request,  making  recommenda- 
tions and  stating  conclusions  reached.  During, 
the  last  3  meetings  the  committee  has  inter- 
viewed representatives  from  13  municipalities, 
all  of  whom  appeared  on  invitation  of  the 
committee. 

Recommendations  have  been  made  to  the 
hon.  Minister  regarding  vacancies  in  council 
and  assessment  matters  pertaining  to  equaliz- 
ing the  assessment,  the  manual  of  assessment 
and  assessment  units  in  counties  and  districts. 

The  committee,  in  addition  to  the  twa 
matters  referred  by  the  hon.  Minister,  is 
continuing  the  study  of  other  phases  of  tlie 
assessment  problem,  particularly  pertaining  to 
business  assessment,  status  and  boundaries  of 
municipalities,  the  council  ward  system  and 
police  villages. 

The  Attorney-General's  Department  has  a 
committee  for  the  study  of  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  the  chairman  has  been  invited 
to  attend  some  of  the  meetings.  The  municipal 
advisory  committee  has  a  continuing  interest 
in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  is  happy 
to  continue  the  liaison  as  it  is  felt  that  the 
committees  may  be  mutually  helpful. 

One  of  the  questions  that  has  been  referred 
to  the  committee,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  that 
everybody  in  this  House  is  very  much  inter- 
ested in,  and  I  believe  it  is  a  non-party 
question.  It  has  to  do  with  the  vote,  getting 
votes,  and  getting  out  the  municipal  voters. 

Now,  as  we  know,  this  is  quite  a  serious 
problem;  I  tliink  it  is  one  of  the  great  prob- 
lems facing  the  municipal  governments  today, 
how  to  make  the  people  more  aware  of  their 
responsibility  as  citizens,  and  how  to  bring 
about  a  better  interest  in  municipal  govern- 
ment. The  percentage  vote,  municipally,  is 
continuing  to  be  low  and  the  apathy  of  tlie 
people  is  of  great  concern. 

In  Ontario,  and  in  other  provinces  in 
Canada,  tlie  idea  is  that  the  municipal  fran- 
chise should  be  based  on  the  ownership  or 
tenancy  of  real  property.  Thus,  the  present 
franchise  in  Ontario  gives  the  vote  in  muni- 
cipal elections  to  adult  British  subjects  who 
are  the  owners  or  tenants  of  real  property 
valued  for  tax  purposes  at  not  less  than  a 
stated  minimum  which  varies  with  the  type 
of  municipality  concerned,  and  to  the  wives 
or  husbands  of  such  persons.  This  stated 
minimum  is  $400  in  cities;  $300  in  towns  with 
a  population  in  excess  of  3,000;  $200  in  all 
other  towns,  and  $100  in  villages  and  town- 
ships. Now,  that  pretty  well  lines  up  the 
eligible  voters  in  municipalities. 
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But  the  point  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  how  to 
encourage  those  who  are  ehgible  to  vote  to 
actually  go  out  and  vote.  Now,  the  committee 
lias  received  some  wonderful  suggestions  from 
citizens  all  across  the  province,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
■welcome  suggestions  from  anybody  who  can 
come  up  with  an  idea  as  to  how  to  increase 
the  vote  municipally.  We  will  give  it  con- 
sideration and  see  what  can  be  done  to  make 
municipal  voting  more  interesting. 

Here  are  a  few  facts  just  to  give  hon. 
members  an  idea  of  the  situation.  Elections 
were  held  last  year  in  all  but  one  of  the 
Ontario  cities.  In  6  of  them  the  mayor  was 
returned  by  acclamation,  there  were  con- 
tests in  23.  The  average  vote  in  the  5  biggest 
cities— Toronto,  Hamilton,  Windsor,  Ottawa, 
and  London— ranged  from  45  per  cent,  to  19 
per  cent. 

The  remainder  of  the  cities  divide  fairly 
evenly  into  groups,  one  with  a  population 
range  from  18,000  to  25,000  and  the  other 
where  the  population  is  over  40,000.  In  the 
first  of  these  groups,  the  average  vote  for 
mayor  was  about  55  per  cent.,  and  in  the 
second  it  was  about  45  per  cent.  In  the 
group  of  43  towns,  whose  populations  run 
from  1,600  to  16,000,  there  were  24  acclama- 
tions and  only  19  elections.  The  vote  in 
these  elections  ranged  from  22  per  cent,  to 
69  per  cent.,  an  average  just  over  51  per  cent. 

Over  85  per  cent,  of  the  villages  in  Ontario 
and  over  75  per  cent,  of  the  townships  have 
populations  under  2,000  and  3,000  respec- 
tively, so  the  percentages  here  have  to  be 
used  more  carefully.  In  most  cases  however 
candidates  were  returned  by  acclamation. 

In  the  group  of  townships  whose  popula- 
tions ranged  from  7,000  to  50,000,  candidates 
were  returned  by  acclamation  in  half  of 
them  and  the  vote  in  the  other  half  ranged 
from  33  per  cent  to  51  per  cent. 

Two  things  that  should  strike  any  observer 
are  the  large  number  of  acclamations  and 
the  fact  that  only  in  a  few  cases  is  the 
percentage  turn-out  as  high  as  60  per  cent. 

Now,  that  is  very  interesting  to  get  those 
figures,  and  I  am  sure  that  each  hon.  mem- 
ber can  apply  them  to  his  own  local 
municipality. 

I  have  some  other  figures  here  which 
might  be  interesting.  For  example,  in  the 
city  of  Hamilton,  a  population  of  251,256, 
the  municipal  percentage  vote  in  the  last 
election  was  37  per  cent.  Now  in  the  1955— 
that  is  the  last  provincial  election— the  per- 
centage   was    51,    and    in    the    last    federal 


election,  the   1957  federal  election,  the  per- 
centage was  72. 

Here  is  another  one:  In  London  it  was  not 
so  good  the  last  time,  the  local  vote  was 
19.2  per  cent.,  the  provincial  election  was 
54  per  cent,  and  the  federal  election  73  per 
cent. 

Here  is  Ottawa:  municipally  42,  provin- 
cially  49— they  did  not  seem  to  take  too  much 
interest  provincially  there,  Mr.  Speaker,  per- 
haps some  of  the  provincial  hon.  members 
will  be  on  the  ball  a  little  more— federally 
they  voted  77  per  cent,  in  the  last  election. 

Take  Windsor.  Now  Windsor,  I  know,  is 
near  and  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume).  He  was 
the  mayor  for  14  years.  And  the  figures  are 
pretty  good,  too:  42  per  cent,  municipally 
in  the  last  election.  The  provincial  percentage 
was  49,  and  the  federal  election  77. 

Here  is  Waterloo  city,  hon  members  might 
be  interested  in  that  one,  63  per  cent.  They 
must  have  had  a  good  campaign  there  the 
last  time.    Provincially,  64  and  federally  73. 

Here  is  Peterborough:  37  per  cent,  muni- 
cipally. Toronto  is  29  per  cent.,  a  very  good 
turnout  there. 

Now  I  think  we  all  agree  then  that  there 
is  some  apathy  in  this  municipal  vote.  The 
problem  is  how  to  get  the  voters  out.  I  think 
in  the  overall  picture  we  can  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  responsibility  is  up  to  the 
local  authorities.  But  I  tliink  the  province 
has  an  equal  responsibility  in  advising  if 
possible  and  meeting  with  the  municipal 
governments  and  municipal  authorities  in  try- 
ing to   arrange  more  interest. 

Now  I  should  say  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Elliott)  brought  out 
in  his  speech  about  the  necessity  for  public 
education  through  press,  radio  and  TV,  and 
I  think  if  ever  they  had  a  big  job  to  do, 
it  is  to  co-operate  and  assist  local  govern- 
ments in  getting  out  the  municipal  vote, 
because  the  people  believe  only  what  they 
read,  and  we  need  the  press. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  here  that  in  a 
liquor  vote,  where  the  feelings  are  strong  on 
both  sides,  experience  has  proven  that  the 
percentage  vote  is  quite  high.  Many  of  the 
hon.  members  will  realize  that,  when  they 
apply  it  to  their  own  municipalities.  A 
recent  newspaper  article  indicated  percent- 
ages ranging  from  64  per  cent,  to  90  per 
cent,  in  various  municipalities  where  such 
a  vote  was  held.  In  contrast  to  municipal 
elections  the  provincial  and  federal  election 
turnouts,  they  are  much  higher,  and  this  is 
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probably  due  to  the  candidates  on  proposed 
party  policy. 

Some  people  ask  why  we  do  not  put  the 
municipal  government  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  provincial  and  federal  governments.  Let 
us  have  party  politics.    Now— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  there  not? 

Mr.  Cowling:  The  answer  is  no,  there  is 
not.  The  hon.  member  had  better  just  check 
on  that.  It  is,  no.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
very  good  idea,  at  least  I  will  not  say  I  do 
not,  but  the  general  opinion  seems  to  be, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  although  party  partici- 
pation in  local  government  might  increase  the 
vote,  the  general  opinion  does  not  feel  that 
it  Vvould  bring  forward  the  same  type  of 
strong  independent  candidate  that  we  now 
get:  on  our  municipal  councils.  So  I  think 
we  can  just  leave  it  about  there. 

Here  are  some  of  the  suggestions  that  came 
in,  and  I  think  hon.  members  will  be  very 
interested  in  them. 

One  fellow  said,  "fines  for  not  voting," 
and  as  hon.  members  know,  I  think  it  is 
in  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  where  if  you 
do  not  get  out  and  vote,  you  are  fined  $5 
or  some  amount  of  money. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  ready  for  that  sort 
of  compulsion  here  in  Ontario  as  yet.  I  think 
one  of  our  great  democratic  rights  is  the  fact 
that  we  can  go  and  vote  for  the  candidate 
of  our  choice,  and  if  we  happen  to  dislike 
the  candidates  who  are  running,  as  so  many 
people  seem  to  feel,  then  it  is  not  necessary 
to  go  out  at  all,  and  I  think  that  is  probably 
the  way  it  should  be. 

Now,  I  make  another  suggestion,  just  along 
that  line.  It  may  not  be  practical,  but  I 
thought  it  had  some  merit  particularly  in 
the  smaller  places.  For  example,  the  service 
clubs  and  the  junior  board  of  trade  and 
various  organizations  of  that  kind  suggested 
that  they  could  purchase,  or  have  donated 
maybe,  a  washing  machine,  and  a  refriger- 
ator and  some  two  or  three  other  pretty 
good  expensive  household  items,  and  they 
would  pass  out  tickets  on  these  items,  and 
would  have  one  of  their  service  club  mem- 
bers outside  each  polling  subdivision  In  the 
area,  and  when  one  came  to  vote  one  would 
be  handed  a  ticket.  He  would  go  in  the 
house  and  vote,  and  when  he  came  out,  he 
would  be  given  the  other  piece  of  the  stub 
and  it  would  be  dropped  in  a  box. 

Everybody  likes  a  bit  of  gamble,  especially 
one  that  is  sort  of  legitimate,  and  it  might 
encourage  many  people  to  come  out,  par- 
ticularly those  devotees  of  bingo,  for  example. 


Now  another  fellow  suggested  we  should 
vote  by  mail.  He  said  that  we  should  send 
out  letters  and  ballots,  with  all  the  names  on, 
to  the  different  people  in  the  municipality 
and  leave  it  with  them  for  10  days  so  that 
they  could  sit  around  the  dinner  table  and 
discuss  the  merits  of  each  candidate  and 
then  finally  the  family  would  take  a  vote 
and  they  would  say,  "Well,  Father,  you  mark 
Joe  Brown  down  for  this  one,"  and  then  they 
would  put  it  in  the  mail  and  send  it  in  and 
it  would  all  be  very  easy.  I  think  we  can 
see  some  complications  for  that. 

Mind  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  con- 
demning any  of  these  suggestions.  I  am 
simply  passing  on  to  hon.  members  some  of 
the  communications  and  ideas  that  we  have 
received. 

Some  people  say  we  should  have  perma- 
nent subdivisions  in  the  elections,  the  same 
as  we  have  at  the  other  government  levels. 

Another  fellow  wants  to  make  the  munici- 
pal election  day  a  general  holiday,  and 
probably  bring  forward  an  amendment 
whereby  we  could  keep  the  taverns  open  on 
that  particular  day.  I  am  not  making  any 
comment  on  that  one  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  must 
impress  every  hon.  member  in  this  House  is 
the  fact  that  we  pick  up  the  paper  these 
days  and  we  read  on  the  financial  page 
where  some  of  our  outstanding  Canadian 
citizens  are  criticizing  the  government.  That 
has  become  a  daily  feature  in  the  paper.  They 
are  criticizing  those  men  who  form  a  govern- 
ment and  form  a  Parliament— that  is,  all 
elected  people.  They  berate  what  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  doing  and  condemn  what  they 
are  doing  as  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pretty  difficult  task  to 
persuade  this  type  of  individual  that  maybe 
he  should  stand  for  office  and  become  elected 
and  then  see  what  he  can  do.  Hon.  members 
know,  maybe  some  of  them  have  had  the 
experience,  particularly  on  this  matter  of 
getting  out  the  municipal  vote. 

I  have  actually  had  friends  of  mine  who 
would  come  to  me  and  say,  "Now  I  have  an 
idea  to  increase  this  vote,  and  we  need  better 
types  of  candidates  and  we  need  all  sorts 
of  things,  and  if  I  were  there,  I  think  we 
should  do  such  and  such  and  so  on." 

I  always  say:  "Well,  Charlie,  you  look  like 
a  pretty  good  type  and  you  have  got  all 
the  answers,  how  would  you  like  to  run  for 
office  at  the  next  municipal,  provincial  or 
federal  election— just  take  your  choice,  it  is 
wide  open."  His  answer  invariably  is,  "No, 
I  am  very  sorry,  I'm  pretty  busy  with  a  lot 
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of  otlier  things.      I'll  do  the  criticizing,  but 
you  fellows  can  do  the  work." 

I  think  it  is  about  time  that  our  businessmen 
and  others  who  should  be  leaders  get  into 
this  active  business  of  politics,  because  the 
government  is  only  going  to  be  as  strong  as 
the  people  who  make  it  up. 

If  they  have  ideas  and  suggestions,  let  us 
get  them  out  to  the  conventions.  Let  us  get 
them  out  to  the  ratepayers'  meetings,  and  let 
them  tell  their  story  there,  and  I  am  sure 
that  everybody  will  be  better  for  it. 

There  are  two  or  three  things,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  seem  to  come  out  of  what  we  have  done 
so  far.  Mind  you,  sir,  the  study  is  going 
to  be  continued  until  we  have  had  a  chance 
to  look  at  the  whole  situaton,  but  I  felt  that 
the  House  would  like  to  be  brought  up  to 
date. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  seem  that  if  we 
had  a  universal  day  across  the  province— 
that  is,  one  day  on  which  all  municipal  gov- 
ernments would  have  a  vote— we  could  bally- 
hoo it  up  on  TV,  and  through  the  press  and 
radio,  that  such  and  such  a  day  we  are  going 
to  vote  in  Toronto,  Windsor,  Fort  Wilham 
and  Ottawa.  Everybody  would  talk  about 
one  day. 

That  one  day  would  seem  to  be  the  first 
Monday  in  December.  It  is,  apparently, 
becoming  the  popular  day  for  municipal  elec- 
tions, so  it  might  be  the  best  day  for  all 
municipal  elections  to  be  held. 

Another  suggestion  is  the  idea  of  putting 
the  hours  for  voting  on  the  same  basis,  muni- 
cipally, as  we  now  have  them  for  the  province 
and  federal  elections.  That  is  giving  every- 
body ample  time  away  from  the  job  to  go 
and  vote.  As  it  stands  now,  hon.  members 
know,  in  municipal  elections  we  are  not 
granted    that    same    privilege.      So    we    say. 


arrange  the  hours  so  that  everybody  will  have 
lots  of  time,  and  give  them  the  same  time  off 
for  the  job  as  they  do  provincially  and 
federally. 

Then,  of  course,  one  of  the  main  things  is 
to  increase  the  teaching  in  our  schools  on 
the  subject  of  government  and  civics,  if  you 
will.  As  it  stands  right  now,  I  do  not  think 
tliere  is  any  particular  course  in  our  schools 
that  embraces  the  teaching  of  politics— muni- 
cipal, provincial  and  federal— and,  I  believe, 
the  time  has  now  come,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
we  should  include  a  course  in,  say,  our 
secondary  school  curriculum,  where  it  would 
be  necessary  to  learn  more  about  the  govern- 
ment of  this  great  province  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Would  you  like  to  continue 
at  8  of  the  clock? 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  would  just  like  to  close  off 
now,  if  I  could,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  You  have  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Cowling:  So  we  need  education.  Hon. 
members  will  find  that  some  teachers  are 
interested  in  it  and  they  teach— not  politics 
in  the  school,  we  would  not  want  that— but 
they  teach  about  government,  and  I  think 
that  we  should  get  together  with  our  educa- 
tors and  see  if  we  can  have  something  a 
little  more  definite,  because  it  is  fundamental 
to  our  way  of  life  to  get  the  vote  out,  and 
it  starts  rights  at  the  grass  roots  with  the 
local  municipal  council.  Those  are  the  ideas 
I  wanted  to  bring  forward  today. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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Monday,  February  23,  1959 


8  o'clock,  p.m. 


le  House  resumed. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spenee  (Kent  East):  The  riding 
of  Kent  East  containing,  as  it  does,  a  small 
but  important  part  of  Elgin  county,  is  rich 
and  diversified  in  agricultural  activity.  It  is 
an  area  of  friendly  towns  and  villages,  witli- 
out  any  large  urban  areas  or  any  very  large 
manufacturing  industries.  With  agriculture 
a  predominant  industry,  one  would  expect 
the  ideal  rural  setting,  and  it  is.  But  along 
witli  agriculture  we  have  some  of  Ontario's 
most  important  fishing  areas  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Erie,  combined  with  an  opportunity  of 
ideal  sportsman's  activity. 

And,  through  the  riding— in  points  like 
Ridgetown,  Thamesville,  Blenheim,  West 
Lome,  Bothwell,  Rodney,  Highgate  and  Dut- 
ton— we  have  important  activity  in  automotive 
parts,  tube  turns,  cereal  and  other  mills, 
basketware,  and,  at  Erieau,  the  headquarters 
of  the  aforementioned  fishing  industry.  These, 
with  agriculture,  are  all  important  fields  of 
activity  to  which  I  have  been  devoting  my 
attention  since  elected  in  1955. 

They  have  been  years  of  significant  pro- 
gress, these  years  since  1955,  but  not  without 
ungmdging  co-operation  from  many  here  at 
Queen's  Park. 

Thus,  I  would  pause  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
say  to  you  how  much  I  am  impressed  with 
your  ability  in  maintaining  the  fair  conduct 
of  this  House,  and  to  say  to  you  how  impor- 
tant your  attitude  of  friendliness  and  fair  play 
is  to  a  member  of  this  House. 

And  while  all  the  people  of  Kent  East  are 
always  here  with  me,  in  spirit,  at  least,  I 
know  they  would  feel  hurt  if  I  did  not  only 
express  my  own  feelings  here,  but  also  the 
appreciation  of  all  the  people  of  Kent  East, 
for  I  do  represent  all  of  them. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  WiUiam,  the 
former  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Mapledoram),  that  we  in  Kent  East  appreciate 
the  kindly  attention  that  he  and  officials  of 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  ex- 
tended to  me  when  attention  to  Rondeau 
Park  was  such  a  pressing  problem.  Today,  in 
1959,  we  have  a  fine  park. 


When  I  was  elected  in  1955,  the  park  had 
limited  facilities  and  a  few  concessions  such 
as  miniature  golf,  archery,  and  a  dance  hall. 
There  was  a  possibihty  these  concessions 
would  be  removed,  and  an  order  was  passed 
to  charge  $1  admission  fee.  On  February  27, 
1956,  I  came  to  grips  with  this  problem  in 
one  of  my  first  speeches  in  the  House,  and 
from  that  time  on  the  department  and  I  esta- 
blished a  friendly  co-operation  and  every 
reasonable  request  I  made  was  granted,  to 
the  end  that,  today,  in  3  years,  we  have  a 
beautiful  park  with  picnic  shelters,  a 
new  administration  building,  superintendent's 
home,  parking  areas,  camping  sites,  trailer 
sites— in  fact,  most  things  one  would  look  for 
on  an  outing  with  his  family.  Surely,  I  will- 
continue  to  follow  this  park  area,  and  where 
improvements  are  necessary  I  will  recommend 
them. 

But  meanwhile,  I  am  happy  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner) 
and  his  officers  would  so  work  with  me  as  to 
make  possible  these  important  items  of  policy 
and  the  marked  improvement  to  the  park. 
The  people  of  Kent  East  sent  me  here  to  do 
a  job  about  the  park,  and  I  am  proud  to 
say  that,  with  the  splendid  co-operation  I 
received  here,  that  job  has  been  done. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  farming 
industry  in  Kent  East  and  the  diversified 
activity  on  our  farms.  We  are  famous  for 
cash  crop  farming,  some  dairying  and  live- 
stock, and  our  farmers  have  won  many  awards 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States  for  fine 
strains.  Prize  winners  in  cattle,  sheep  and 
hogs  are  not  uncommon  and,  of  course,  the 
riding  is  famous  for  its  tobacco,  corn,  beans 
and  potatoes,  fruits,  vegetables  and  sugar 
beets. 

The  western  Ontario  agricultural  school 
and  farm  at  Ridgetown  continue  to  be  a  real 
asset  both  to  crop  improvement  and  to  the 
training  of  young  farmers  of  southwestern 
Ontario  who,  if  the  school  were  not  there, 
would  not  be  able  to  get  this  kind  of  training 
so  near  to  home.  We  all  are  thankful  for 
that  service  and  the  training  available  to  our 
young  people. 

However,  the  people  of  Kent  East,  as  are 
the  people  in  every  other  agricultural  area 
in  Ontario,  are  deeply  concerned  about  agri- 
culture, both  now  and  for  the  future.    What 
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is  happening,  what  is  going  to  happen?  They 
are  the  questions  on  the  mind  of  every 
Ontario  farmer.  And,  for  the  record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  farmer  finds  few  answers  here. 

For  example,  in  1955— just  ahead  of  the 
last  general  election— the  Throne  speech  of 
that  time— see  Hansard,  page  6,  February  8, 
1955— indicated  that  a  select  committee  of  the 
Legislature  would  be  set  up  to  study  farm 
marketing. 

This  committee  was  never  established  to 
the  consequent  dismay  of  farmers  all  across 
Ontario,  and  if  anyone  needs  proof  that  this 
government  chooses  to  neglect  the  farmer, 
he  need  only  read  the  Throne  speech  of 
1959— another  election  year— and  find  that 
Ontario  proposes  an  "inquiry"  which  will 
make  a  thorough,  comprehensive  study  of 
the  agricultural  industry  with  reference  to 
processing,  handling,  storing,  transporting  and 
marketing  of  farm  products. 

Every  election  year  this  government  hauls 
out  the  agricultural  fiddle  and  rubs  some  resin 
on  the  bow  to  play  a  tune  for  the  farmer  vote. 
It  has  been  the  practice  to  put  the  fiddle 
away  after  the  election,  and  allow  the  farmer 
to  play  records  hke  "Nobody  Knows  How 
Good  I  Am." 

I  suggest  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Ontario's 
farmers  are  sick  and  tired  of  this  record  which 
follows  the  government's  policy  on  unemploy- 
ment—too httle  and  too  late. 

In  1929,  Canada's  manufacturing  industries 
employed  19  per  cent,  of  tlie  labour  force 
while  agriculture  employed  37  per  cent. 
Recent  figures  suppUed  to  the  Gordon  com- 
mission suggest  that,  in  1982,  agriculture  will 
employ  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  number. 
In  fact,  in  1939,  21  per  cent,  of  the  gross 
national  product  was  agricultural,  while  in 
1958,  the  proportion  was  reduced  to  8 
per  cent. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  disinterest 
of  this  government  increases  as  the  rapidly 
falling  impact  of  farming  on  the  national 
product  decreases. 

In  short,  this  government  has  reached  a 
position  where  they  choose  to  say  "we  do 
not  care  about  the  farmer."  His  voting 
strength  has  been  reduced  by  Ontario's 
intent  to  give  everything  to  the  big  cities, 
so  that  they  just  do  not  care.  The  relative 
strength  of  the  farmers  at  the  poll  has 
declined  at  a  time  when  they  need  sympa- 
thetic attention,  and  the  present  government 
knows  that  and  takes  advantage  of  the  situ- 
aUon.    Why  else   would   they   postpone,   for 


The  obvious  answer  is  that  the  people  who 
finance  the  government  party  are  all  too 
eager  to  postpone  study  of  these  problems, 
for  the  public  might  well  become  informed 
as  to  who  is  getting  the  money  in  the  price 
spread  between  the  field  and  die  consumer's 
table. 

Oh,  yes,  we  will  hear  all  about  the  great 
study  to  be  made,  as  we  heard  in  1955,  but 
meanwhile  the  farmers'  troubles  keep  on, 
and  this  goverrmoient  will  do  nothing  to  help 
because  they  are  convinced  that  the  farmer 
has  lost  his  voting  strength.  At  the  very 
time  when  they  need  decisive  leadership 
from  government,  the  farmer  has  become 
just  another  election  statistic. 

For  example,  what  did  the  government  do 
about  hog  marketing?  Every  hog  raiser  is 
asking  the  same  question  at  this  time  when 
farmers  need  a  united  front.  What  promised 
to  be  a  marketing  scheme  which  would 
help  the  hog  raiser  has  turned  out  to  be  a 
situation  where  nobody  knows  what  will 
happen.  Government  policy  is  a  big  question 
mark;  in  fact,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
(Mr.  Goodfellow)  are  both  very  busy  trying 
to  find  a  place  to  hide  from  a  firm  decision. 

The  hog  producers'  vote  last  year  created 
more  hard  feelings  among  farmers  than  any- 
thing I  can  remember.  The  vote  was  taken 
in  a  very  haphazard  manner,  and  people  who 
should  have  been  entitled  to  vote  were  not 
on  the  list  and  people  who  should  not  have 
been  entitled  to  vote  were  on  the  list.  The 
whole  vote  was  badly  conducted,  but  even 
after  a  result  of  sorts  was  established,  no 
one  actually  knows,  to  this  day,  what  the  vote 
was. 

And,  furthermore,  no  one  knows  to  this 
day  what  the  government's  position  is  on  hog 
marketing.  Are  they  going  to  support  it  or 
are  they  not  going  to  support  hog  marketing? 
This  is  the  question  everyone  asks.  And,  as 
I  said  a  moment  ago,  all  the  government  has 
actually  done  is  to  split  farm  unity  right  down 
the  middle  on  this  subject. 

The  flue-cured  tobacco  industry  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  an  $85  million  indus- 
try, and  I  would  say  that  this  industry  is  of 
great  benefit  to  southwestern  Ontario.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  over  the  flue-cured  tobacco 
industry.  Then  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
policy  on  flue-cured  tobacco  marketing.  Here 
again  the  producers  are  pushed  from  pillar 
to  post,  from  promise  to  promise,  back 
and  forth  until  the  ultimate  winner— if  we 
do  not  wake  up— will  be  the  manufacturers. 
Somehow  this  goverrmoient  seems  determined 
to  break  the  tobacco  producer  and,  if  not  to 
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break  him,  then  at  least  bend  his  will  to  the 
benefit  of  the  tobacco  buyer. 

The  producers  needed  help  from  govern- 
ment.   It  was  promised  to  them. 

Ontario's  Minister  of  Agriculture  ducked 
out  by  saying  it  was  Ottawa's  problem.  Then 
the  great  government  at  Ottawa,  through 
their  local  hon.  member  of  Parliament, 
promised  that  relief  was  on  the  way.  Time 
passed  on— time  which  could  only  help  the 
tobacco  buyer— until  Ottawa  announced  the 
other  day  that  they  were  not  going  to  do  a 
thing  for  the  tobacco  farmer. 

As  a  result,  the  buyers  stand  on  the 
threshold  of  success  in  their  drive  to  beat 
the  tobacco  marketing  programme.  The  pro- 
ducers need  temporary  loans  to  process  and 
export  surplus  product.  The  Progressive- 
Conservative  government  at  Toronto,  and 
the  Progressive-Conservative  government  at 
Ottawa,  have  both  decided  that  they  choose 
to  support  the  buyers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  implore  the  hon.  Minister 
and  hon.  members  of  this  House  to  revise 
their  thinking  and  support  the  producer.  If 
hon.  members  do  not  do  so,  it  will  be  the 
beginning  of  the  end  of  farm  marketing  in 
Ontario.  Here  is  the  test  of  government 
sincerity.  Here  is  its  opportunity  to  take  a 
stand  for  the  farmer  for  a  change.  Here  is 
its  chance  to  say,  "We  will  support  Ontario's 
flue-cured  tobacco  marketing  plan."  Here 
is  its  chance  to  prove  that  the  farmer  still 
means  something  to  it. 

I  deplore  unpleasant  subjects  such  as  the 
realization  that  Progressive-Conservative 
policy  is  no  longer  in  favour  of  the  farmer. 
So  I  will  turn  now  to  a  more  pleasant  detail, 
and  congratulate  another  department  of  gov- 
ernment for  their  decision  to  build  an  institu- 
tion for  retarded  children  in  Cedar  Springs. 
Though  not  actually  in  my  riding,  it  is  within 
6  miles  and  brings  important  employment 
and  commercial  activity  to  the  area.  But 
most  important  of  all,  it  will  provide  a 
humane  touch  for  the  needs  of  parents  in 
my  area  who  need  the  services  of  an  institu- 
tion of  this  kind  for  a  child. 

This  is  a  heart-rending  problem,  and 
though  I  have  been  able  to  secure  admission 
to  Orillia  for  children  from  my  riding,  it  will 
be  much  more  satisfactory  to  know  that 
these  children  will  be  cared  for  closer  to 
home.  I  worked  for  the  building  of  this 
hospital  near  home  and  I  am  happy,  indeed, 
that  it  has  been  so  located. 

I  want  to  say  something,  too,  about  our 
highways.  As  a  past  warden  of  my  county, 
I  have  close  knowledge  of  my  county's  road 


system,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  good  roads 
within  my  county's  jurisdiction.  I  appreciate, 
too,  the  close  co-operation  which  exists 
between  county  road  officials  and  the  officials 
of  The  Department  of  Highways.  Last 
October,  I  was  pleased  to  be  present  when 
the  new  bridge  on  the  county  line  between 
Kent,  Elgin  and  Middlesex  was  opened.  This 
$275,000  structure  is  a  proud  addition  to  our 
roads   system. 

Highway  No.  3  has  been  graded  and 
resurfaced  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
but  I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  to  the 
several  very  dangerous  curves  on  highway 
No.  2  north  of  Thamesville. 

At  the  same  time,  he  should  look  at  the 
particularly  dangerous  junction  of  highways 
Nos.  79  and  2.  These  deserve  the  immediate 
attention  of  our  highway  safety  engineers. 
For  a  modest  sum  of  money,  they  could 
eliminate  some  very  dangerous  situations. 
The  new  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  seems 
to  be  a  dedicated  man  and  I  know  that  he 
will  do  something  for  me  in  these  dangerous 
situations. 

The  development  of  highway  No.  401  will 
be  a  great  help  to  agriculture  and  to  industry, 
and  we  all  look  forward  to  speedy  progress. 
Haste,  however,  should  not  confound  a  proper 
programme  of  fair  evaluation  for  lands  which 
are  necessarily  expropriated.  We  will  watch 
to  see  that  a  fair  yardstick  is  applied  right 
across  the  county. 

I  keep  in  constant  touch  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development  (Mr. 
Nickle),  concerning  the  diversification  of 
industry.  So  far  we  have  not  had  much 
success  in  attracting  new  industry  to  Kent 
East,  where  we  feel  that  opportunities  exist 
for  good  locations,  adequate  labour  force, 
sensible  tax  levels,  and  adequate  municipal 
services.  I  do  not  lose  sight  of  this  objective 
of  new  industry  for  Kent  East,  and  I  shall 
continue  to  worry  the  hon.  Minister  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development  about  it  until  one 
day  he  will  direct  a  good  thing  to  us  to  get 
me  off  his  back. 

I  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  same  hon. 
Minister  about  conservation  and  flood  control 
and  just  last  week  we  discussed  flooding 
problems  and  the  need  to  keep  ahead  of  what 
could  become  a  serious  matter. 

The  party  lines  on  the  phones  at  home 
carry  continual  conversation  about  the  high 
hydro  bills.  The  farm  pays  too  much  for 
hydro,  and  my  people  were  cheered  when  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  said 
the  other  day  that  the  Liberal  party  sought 
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a  reduction  of  at  least  25  per  cent,  in  rural 
hydro  bills.  Hydro  is  like  another  hired  man 
on  the  place,  but  the  farmer  should  not  be 
expected  to  pay  sometimes  twice  as  much  for 
this  help  as  his  friend  pays  in  the  city.  Rural 
hydro  rates  must  be  reduced,  and  I  ask  this 
government  to  reduce  those  rates  now  and 
not  make  it  an  election  promise.  The  high 
farm  hydro  rates  have  gone  on  long  enough, 
and  we  are  just  about  fed  up  with  them. 

Another  topic  of  conversation  at  the  dinner 
table  is  the  policy  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  to  take  our  money  and 
spend  it  in  foreign  countries  for  supplies 
which  Hydro  can  purchase  right  here  in 
Ontario.  With  so  many  people  out  of  work, 
it  is  hard  to  believe  that  an  agency  of  the 
Ontario  government  would  go  outside  Canada 
to  buy  machines  which  our  own  Canadian 
workmen  can  make  and  service. 

This  kind  of  thing  has  to  stop.  The  first 
"dynamics  of  a  trade  mission"  should  be 
applied  in  Ontario.  We  do  not  have  to  go 
out  and  be  the  guinea  pig  for  Ottawa  and 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  make  a  lot 
of  farmers  happy  if  he  would  tell  Mr.  Duncan 
to  stay  home  and  do  some  shopping  in 
Ontario. 

Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  point  out  again  the  very  serious  basic 
problem  which  we  have  in  Ontario.  It  is  a 
parallel  situation  where  we  have  scientific 
advance  and  technology  in  agriculture  pro- 
ducing a  surplus  food  products  and  the  same 
advances  in  industry  producing  a  surplus  of 
labour.  We  must  find  an  area  of  utilization 
in  both  instances.  We  cannot  sit  on  our 
hands  and  see  foods  pile  up  for  want  of 
imaginative  marketing.  Neither  can  this  gov- 
ernment continue  to  sit  on  its  hands  about 
the  laboiu-  surplus.  They  are  both  para- 
mount problems  which  a  new  Liberal  govern- 
ment will  solve  but  we  cannot  starve 
people  while  we  wait  for  the  process  of  time, 
to  change  the  government. 

Too  long  this  government  has  stalled  the 
problem  of  farm  marketing  and  for  far  too 
long  has  it  ignored  unemployment.  If  we 
are  not  careful  the  immigration  programme 
of  the  past  few  years  will  be  diluted  by  a 
rush  of  people  to  the  United  States.  Canada 
is  in  a  bad  squeeze  between  Russia  on  the 
one  side  and  the  United  States  on  the  other. 
We  have  to  grow  up  and  become  big  boys. 
There  is  no  better  place  to  start  than  in  this 
banner  province  of  Ontario.  We  need  new 
thinking  and  then,  most  important,  some 
action.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  buy  new  tires 
for  the  tractor,  but  you  will  never  get  the 
money  back  if  the  machine  stays  in  the  yard 


and  never  goes  to  work.  This  government  has 
been  hiding  behind  the  barn  too  long  on  the 
economics  of  agriculture.  If  they  are  not 
careful,  one  day  they  will  wake  up  to  find 
the  house  has  gone. 

Let  us  get  busy  and  beat  the  farm  problem; 
it  can  be  done.  Let  us  tackle  this  problem 
of  unemployment.  When  I  return  to  this 
House  after  the  next  election  I  am  telling 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  things  will  be  diflFerent. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you 
and  thank  you  for  your  kindness  to  all  hon. 
members  of  this  House— you  have  been  a 
personal  friend  of  every  hon.  member  here. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  our  6  new 
hon.  members— they  are  certainly  a  credit  to 
any  government  and  look  very  nice  even  in 
this  government.  I  am  sure  they  will  be  very 
fine  young  men,  able  to  come  along  and  take 
over  when  the  group  of  we  old  "grey  heads" 
are  gone. 

Somebody  spoke  the  other  day  about  the 
grey  heads,  but  I  can  assure  them  there  may 
be  snow  on  the  roof,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
fire  in  the  boilers. 

Mr.  Wren:  That  is  just  a  rumour. 

Mr.  Janes:  The  hon.  member  does  not  need 
to  worry  too  much  about  that— even  my  hon. 
friend  from  Port  Arthur,  the  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Wardrope)  has 
got  no  shingles  on  his  roof  but  there  is  plenty 
of  fire  in  his  boiler,  too. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  what  a  boiler. 

Mr.  Janes:  I  would  like  to  congratulate  my 
hon.  friend  from  London  South  (Mr.  Jackson) 
who  delivered  the  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
Throne.  He  did  an  excellent  job  and  I  know 
we  are  all  proud  of  him— another  piece  of 
material  that  would  be  very  useful  to  this 
government. 

I  say  this  also  of  my  young  hon.  friend 
from  Cochrane  North  (Mr.  Brunelle)  who 
replied  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  sec- 
onding the  motion,  so  we  have  no  lack  of 
talent  in  this  government  that  some  hon. 
friends  like  to  suggest  are  getting  old.  We 
are  at  our  best  now,  and  in  condition  to  carry 
on  for  years.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that 
at  all. 

I  want  to  congratulate  my  hon.  friend 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  who  has  been  elevated  to 
leadership  of  the  Opposition,  and  I  do  mean 
it  when  I  say  I  am  very  fond  of  the  hon. 
gentleman.  We  have  been  associated  for 
several  years  and  he  is  a  very,  very  fine 
gentleman.    I  do  wish  him  every  success  in 
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his  undertaking— not  too  much  succes,  but 
that  he  carries  on  and  gives  us  some  Opposi- 
tion because,  after  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  Opposi- 
tion is  half  the  government  and  we  need 
some,  because  no  matter  how  good  a 
government  we  are  we  might  make  mistakes, 
and  if  we  have  a  live  Opposition  to  prod  us 
a  little  and  tell  us  to  do  a  little  bit  more,  we 
might  do  it. 

I  was  rather  interested  when  my  hon. 
friend  from  Kent  East  (Mr.  Spence)  spoke 
about  The  Hog  Marketing  Act— if  my  mem- 
ory does  not  fail  me,  we  had  no  marketing 
Acts  until  this  government  came  into  power; 
all  the  marketing  Acts  we  have  were  put  on 
the  book  by  this  government  and  our  two 
hon.  Ministers  of  Agriculture  that  we  have 
had  during  my  time. 

This  is  excellent  legislation,  being  handled 
the  only  way  that  any  farm  marketing  legisla- 
tion can  be  handled,  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves. The  government  must  not  interfere. 
They  leave  it  to  the  farmers  to  handle  their 
own  legislation— they  have  formed  the  legis- 
lation and  the  farmers  are  handling  it— 
generally  speaking,  they  are  doing  a  good  job. 

They  complain  about  our  tobacco  people- 
generally  speaking,  they  have  done  a  good 
job.  They  have  their  problems,  but  if  they 
did  not  have  some  problems  I  would  be 
afraid  the  legislation  was  a  failure,  because 
life  is  a  problem  we  must  face  up  to.  They 
improve  as  they  go  along  and  learn  to  handle 
legislation,  and  learn  to  handle  and  sell  their 
produce,  but  they  are  going  to  make  a  very 
great  success  of  the  marketing  legislation. 

I  do  not  know  where  my  hon.  friend  got 
his  information,  but  anybody  I  talked  to  was 
very  happy  and  proud  of  the  legislation  we 
have  given  them. 

Before  I  forget,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  regret  that,  when  I  look  across  the  floor, 
I  see  the  vacant  chair  of  my  dear  old  friend 
from  Peel  (Mr.  Kennedy).  He  was  one  of 
the  first  men  I  got  acquainted  with  in  this 
House  and  I  certainly  appreciated  and  valued 
his  friendship. 

I  want  to  thank  this  House  for  a  pipe  line 
Act  we  got  through  last  year,  in  response 
to  my  speech  in  the  House.  I  do  want  to 
especially  thank  the  present  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  for  his 
co-operation.  I  have  been  pounding  away 
at  that  work  for  several  years,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  something  nobody  knew  anything  about, 
but  the  present  hon.  Minister  took  hold  of 
it  and  has  done  a  very  wonderful  job. 

We  have  an  arbitration  board  working  now, 
going  across  the  province,  following  the  pipe 


line,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  they 
are  having  a  great  deal  of  success.  I  have 
not  heard  any  complaints  about  their  awards. 

There  is  still  one  place  where  I  think  we 
can  do  something,  and  this  is  that  companies 
with  federal  charters  should  be  compelled 
to  come  under  provincial  legislation.  Com- 
panies like  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited, 
and  Inter-Provincial  Oil  Line,  and  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  are  not  co-operating  and 
refuse  to  come  under  Ontario  legislation. 
We  have  a  case  right  now  south  of  London. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  Avro 
Arrow.  This  company  takes  no  responsi- 
bility to  do  anything  to  keep  their  men  work- 
ing. I  only  know  what  I  read  in  the  paper, 
but  it  seems  they  were  given  $100  million 
to   compensate  for  the   loss   of  the   contract. 

Well,  I  think  that  was  meant  to  pay  those 
men  wages,  to  keep  them  going  until  they 
got  into  some  other  business,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  think  the  blame  all  goes  on 
that  company  building  the  plane. 

I  want  to  bring  up  something  that  affects 
my  riding,  or  part  of  my  riding.  I  think  in 
order  to  let  hon.  members  understand  the 
background,  I  should  tell  them  something 
about  Lambton  county. 

Last  year,  in  June,  we  celebrated  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  first  oil  well  on  the 
American  continent,  at  the  little  village  of 
Oil  Springs  in  my  riding.  The  amazing  thing 
is  that  those  oil  wells  are  still  producing  oil 
in  that  area,  and  all  up  and  down  the 
county  there  are  outfits  working  all  the  time 
bringing  in  new  oil  wells.  They  are  like  the 
old  prospector,  they  are  always  hunting  for 
the  mother  lode.  They  all  think  the  mother 
lode  is  there  someplace.  They  are  all  hunt- 
ing for  it,  and  this  year  they  have  brought 
in  wells  that  are  running  over  300  barrels  a 
day  which  is  a  pretty  good  oil  well. 

Underlining  the  whole  county,  the  whole 
of  west  Ontario  from  Windsor  to  Goderich, 
there  is  a  salt  field  that  runs  up  to  500  feet 
in  depth.  It  is  down  about  1,500  feet.  They 
have  salt  mines  at  Windsor,  the  first  salt 
wells  in  my  neighbourhood.  They  found  that 
well  about  100  years  ago  and  it  is  still  oper- 
ating. They  pump  it  and  then  refine  the  salt 
and  sell  it,  and  it  is  No.   1  salt. 

Up  at  Goderich,  in  the  riding  of  my  hon. 
friend  from  Huron  (Mr.  MacNaughton), 
they  have  what  they  claim  to  be  the  largest 
salt  mine  in  the  world  that  is  producing  salt. 

Then  we  have  the  finest  line  of  parks— at 
least  as  fine  as  any  place  in  Ontario— I  am 
very,  very  proud  of  them.  They  finally  will 
be  coming  into  use  this  year— about  4,300 
acres,  and  we  will  have  parking  areas  there 
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for  about  3,000  cars  and  tenting  areas, 
trailer  areas,  and  picnic  grounds  and  every- 
thing, and  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  be  a 
blessing  to  the  people. 

Our  lakeshore,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  it,  is  the  nicest  lake  of  any.  We  are 
near  the  south  end  of  it,  200  miles  of  a 
sweep  down,  and  the  water  is  pure  and  the 
nicest  bathing  beach  one  will  find  any  place 
and  the  people  flock  in  there  by  the 
thousands.  Last  year  we  had  up  to  120,000 
people  on  the  beach— it  looks  just  like  an  ant 
hiU. 

Then  we  have,  of  course,  chemical  valley 
over  along  the  river  and  all  the  oil  plants, 
rubber  plant,  ethyl  plant  and  carbon  black 
plants.  All  along  that  river  we  have  one  of 
the  finest  and  busiest  rivers  in  the  world. 

I  am  coming  back  now— I  am  not  going  to 
keep  hon.  members  too  long— to  one  of  my 
main  problems,  and  if  hon.  members  think  I 
have  not  got  a  problem,  and  nobody  is  inter- 
ested, here  is  some  correspondence  that  I  can 
pass  around  and  any  hon.  member  can  read 
it,  if  he  wants  to.  Between  delegations  and 
25-page  letters  they  keep  me  busy.  I  tried 
to  get  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  last  year, 
to  answer  some  of  those  letters  but  he  did 
not  have  time  to  even  read  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Last  year. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Busy,  that  is  all,  busy. 

Mr.  Janes:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  last 
year,  yes,  now  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  today.  The  hon.  Minister  still  has 
those  letters,  I  do  not  doubt  it.  Operating  in 
one  of  my  southern  townships,  the  township 
of  Dawn,  we  have  the  Union  Gas  Company. 
Away  back  about  100  years  ago,  they  started 
finding  gas  in  there,  too,  along  with  oil.  There 
were  several  companies.  They  finally  amal- 
gamated and  became  what  they  call  the 
Union  Gas  Company.  They  came  into  Dawn 
township  and  got  leases  on  practically  all 
the  lands  at  about  50  cents  an  acre.  They 
have  held  that  all  the  way  through. 

The  Union  Gas  Company  has  large  storage 
areas  there,  two  they  using  in  Dawn  and 
one  they  not  using  yet. 

I  have  a  lease  here-and  I  had  3  but  I  have 
lost  one  someplace  between  myself  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines-Lands  and  Forests 
now-but  this  lease  has  a  catch  in  it.  It  states 
that  they  will  pay  the  farmer  one-eighth  of 
all  the  oil  they  produce-it  does  not  say 
produce,  it  says  market-well  that  apparently 
gives  them  a  catch  here.  They  offer  to  pay 
nothing  for  gas  except  further  down  where 
a  well  is  flowing  1  million  cubic  feet  they 


pay  $250  a  year,  5  million  cubic  feet  they 
pay  $500  a  year. 

We  have  plenty  of  wells  there  flowing  50 
and  75  and  up  to  90  and  100  million  cubic 
feet  a  day.  Tremendous  wells.  No.  1  stor- 
age area,  they  claim,  will  store  10  billion 
feet  of  gas.  Those  people  that  owned  that 
property  never  got  one  nickel  out  of  the 
gas  company  for  that  gas.  They  never  got 
one  cent,  and  hon.  members  can  figure  it  out 
at  4.5  or  5  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet— the 
general  selling  price— as  to  how  much  10 
billion  cubic  feet  of  gas  was  worth.  That 
is  getting  into  pretty  large  figures. 

The  second  storage  area  will  store  7  billion 
cubic  feet.  They  never  paid  anything  for  it. 
They  have  opened  other  areas  the  last  two 
years,  piped  them  over  to  the  storage  areas, 
and  are  not  paying  anything  for  that  gas 
because  they  have  the  people  tied  up  in 
the  lease. 

Now,  they  are  the  only  company  I  know 
of  which  is  doing  this  sort  of  thing.  The 
Imperial  Oil,  which  operates  in  the  town- 
ships west— Moore  township  particularly— had 
the  same  lease,  worded  almost  the  same. 
But  when  they  found  a  large  gas  area  they 
paid  the  farmers  2  cents  per  1,000  cubic 
feet  and  sold  it  to  the  Union  Gas  Company. 
Then  they  finally  sold  the  field,  the  entire 
field,  to  the  Union  Gas  Company  and  our  fuel 
board  is  making  them  pay  for  the  residual 
gas  left  in  there. 

I  should  explain  that  the  gas  runs  from 
800  to  1,000  pounds  pressure  when  they 
find  a  well,  a  heavy  flowing  well.  They  let 
it  come  out  to  about  half  way,  to  about  400 
pounds  pressure,  then  they  hold  that  as  a 
cushion.  They  get  large  pumps  to  pump 
the  gas  back  in. 

At  the  present  time,  there  is  a  16-inch 
pipe  coming  across  the  Detroit  River  from 
the  Texas  gas  field  pumping  the  gas  down  in 
there,  and,  of  course,  the  gas  coming  up  here 
is  going  back  down  there  when  it  is  neces- 
sary. When  the  gas  comes  from  the  west 
it  will  all  go  down  in  there  to  be  stored. 

They  pump  it  back  in  the  ground  up  to 
800  and  1,000  pounds  pressure  and  that 
feeds  the  lines.  As  long  as  they  get  400 
pounds  pressure,  it  will  feed  the  lines  and 
feed  all  the  furnaces  and  stoves.  So  that  is 
the  way  they  operate. 

But  my  point  is,  those  people  should  have 
been  paid  for  that  gas.  The  company  got 
the  people  to  sign  this  agreement  carelessly, 
maybe  50  years  ago,  but  some  today  have 
signed  it  thinking  they  were  going  to  get  oil. 

That  is  another  problem  we  have.  In  many 
places    over    this    same    township,    they    are 
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bringing  in  oil  wells.  They  brought  in  two 
this  last  year.  They  were  proceeding  to  plug 
one,  but  the  farmers  caught  them  at  it,  and 
made  them  operate  the  two  of  them.  One  is 
flowing  at  the  rate  of  160  barrels,  and  the 
other  60  barrels,  a  day. 

But  I  had  one  case  two  years  ago  where 
the  Union  Gas  Company  came  to  me.  They 
came  to  the  salt  first  and  the  gas  and  oil 
is  under  it.  Any  other  company  producing  oil 
pipes  it  right  down  through  the  salt.  But 
the  Union  Gas  Company  just  pipes  to  the 
salt  and  lets  the  gas  come  up  through  the 
salt.  But  you  cannot  operate  an  oil  well 
properly  this  way  because  the  oil  dissolves  the 
salt,  and  the  salt  runs  down  and  plugs  the 
well. 

So  the  company  came  to  me  with  the  story 
that  this  well  was  on  the  land  of  a  farmer 
by  the  name  of  George  Mills,  and  it  flowed 
17  barrels  the  first  hour,  so  hon.  members 
know  it  is  a  pretty  good  well  and  they  refused 
to  operate  it. 

They  came  to  me  about  it,  so  I  came  down 
and  talked  to  the  chairman  of  the  fuel  board, 
and  they  said  they  could  not  operate  it,  and 
Imperial  could  not  take  it  over  because  it 
did  not  have  a  pipe  in  it. 

So  we  agreed  to  let  them  plug  that  well 
and  bore  one  beside  it. 

But  no,  they  would  not  do  that,  they  went 
250  feet  away  and  got  a  well  that  was  not 
any  good. 

Now  I  am  asking  the  House  that  some 
action  be  taken  to  compel  these  people  to 
produce.  They  tell  the  farmers  that  they  do 
not  have  to  produce  oil— yet  they  are  sitting 
on  top  of  this  oil  and  other  companies  are 
anxious  to  get  in  there  and  produce  oil,  but 
the  Union  Gas  Company  will  not  let  them  in. 
They  have  the  lease  on  it  and  have  full 
control. 

Here  are  petitions,  pages  and  pages  from 
the    property    owners    up    there,    wanting 
something  done— including  the  federation  and 
all  down  the  line— and  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  take  action. 

Union  Gas  came  down  here  and  wanted 
to  take  part  in  boring  wells  out  in  Lake 
Erie  with  Lands  and  Forests  Crown  land 
and  they  did  not  get  away  with  that.  They 
made  them  pay  3  cents  per  1,000  cubic  feet 
and  also  pay  for  the  lease.  It  costs  at  least 
twice,  probably  three  times  as  much,  to  get 
oil  out  in  the  lake  as  it  does  on  land.  Then 
to  make  that  worse.  Place  Gas  and  Oil  Com- 
pany has  been  producing  oil  out  on  the 
lake;  here  we  have,  my  hon.  friends,  the 
Union  Gas  paying  them  45  cents  per  1,000 


cubic  feet  for  the  gas  they  are  bringing  in. 
But  the  farmers  get  nothing.  The  gas  com- 
ing in  from  the  west,  that  costs  them  from 
11  to  13  cents  out  there,  they  have  to  bring 
it  all  the  way  down.  If  they  would  even 
go  as  far  as  to  pay  an  eighth,  which  would 
be  about  5  cents  a  thousand  cubic  feet,  it 
would  make  a  lot  of  people  very  happy. 

I  am  going  to  ask  that  some  changes  be 
made:  These  leases  are  a  terrible  thing. 
Two  years  ago  a  lawyer  friend  of  mine  in 
the  House  was  called  on  by  a  chap  who 
bought  some  property  on  highway  No.  21 
down  at  the  south  end  of  the  riding,  for  a 
motel.  This  lawyer  was  asked  to  search  the 
title  of  the  property  and  he  found  this  gas 
lease.  He  said  to  me:  "I  did  not  know  such 
a  thing  existed."  He  said:  "My  cUent  threw 
his  hands  up  and  said  he  would  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it,  he  would  not  buy  the 
property  under  any  consideration." 

We  have  those  all  over  the  area.  The 
Sauble  River  authority  had  a  piece  of  pro- 
perty they  wanted  to  buy  for  reforesting, 
there  is  an  oil  lease  on  it  and  they  will  not 
touch  it.  I  am  going  to  ask  that  the  hon. 
Minister  have  authority  to  cancel  any  lease, 
or  part  of  a  lease,  and  that  all  present  leases 
be  re-negotiated,  and  I  would  like  to  go 
further  and  ask  if  they  would  pay  for  all 
the  gas  they  have  taken  in  the  last  5  years. 

Even  The  Department  of  Lands  and  For- 
ests got  into  trouble  when  they  bought  the 
property  for  the  Pinery  Park.  They  found 
one  of  those  oil  leases  on  there  and  they  had 
to  pay  to  get  it  off.  These  companies  have 
no  mercy,  but  the  strange  thing,  and  what 
bothers  me  so  much,  is  that  Union  Gas  is 
one  of  the  largest  gas  companies  we  have,  a 
company  which  has  done  a  wonderful  job 
in  distributing  gas  to  the  consumer.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  to  equal  them  for 
that.  But  as  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned, 
they  are  just  robbing  him,  exploiting  him, 
and  have  for  years  and  years,  and  unless 
there  is  some  government  action  they  will 
keep  on  doing  it. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about  our 
fuel  board.  The  chairman  has  been  a  friend 
of  mine  for  a  long  time.  I  am  probably 
closer  to  him  than  any  hon.  member  in  the 
House.  I  have  gone  into  many  problems  with 
him,  and  he  has  been  carrying  a  tremendous 
load.  He  has  some  good  inspectors  there, 
but  he  really  is  the  only  man  who  knows  the 
business,  and  he  is  working  practically  day 
and  night,  and  is  carrying  a  very,  very  heavy 
load.  He  is  getting  some  criticism,  there 
have  been  a  few  explosions,  but  it  is  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  prevented. 
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I  think  there  again  that  the  companies  dis- 
tributing the  gas  must  accept  the  responsibil- 
ity. There  was  a  code  passed  in  1954  that 
the  companies  are  supposed  to  hve  up  to, 
and  I  think  that  the  companies  who  are 
supplying  the  gas  must  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  putting  in  the  proper  equipment. 

It  is  impossible  for  a  board  to  have  inspec- 
tors to  follow  those  lines  when  they  are  put 
in. 

The  explosion  that  took  place  in  Hamilton 
a  while  ago  caused  considerable  criticism. 
That  pipe  had  been  in  there  since  1941, 
and  the  ground  was  covered  up  with  concrete 
in  the  street.  Nobody  could  see  it.  It  finally 
gathered  enough  gas  in  there  to  cause  the 
explosion. 

Let  hon.  members  remember  this,  this 
natural  gas  we  are  getting  has  twice  as  many 
British  thermal  units  as  the  manufactiu-ed 
gas,  it  has  twice  the  explosive  power,  and 
must  be  more  carefully  handled  and  operated. 

The  people  in  my  area  are  very  used  to 
gas.  All  through  my  own  township  where 
I  live,  quite  a  large  percentage  of  the  farmers 
have  their  own  gas  wells.  They  put  a  well 
down  and  probably  get  a  dry  hole,  and 
they  get  gas,  all  they  can  burn.  Others  will 
get  a  well  with  water  and  gas.  They  put  a 
pump  on  and  pump  the  water  out,  and  the 
pump  runs  all  the  time,  and  then  they  get 
lots  of  gas  to  burn  in  the  house. 

That  is  probably  one  of  the  reasons  we  are 
short  of  water. 

These  wells  have  been  pumping  in  that  area 
for  100  years.  They  pump  about  two-thirds 
water  all  the  time,  three-quarters  water  prob- 
ably, and  the  water  runs  away  into  the  creek. 
The  farmers  all  around  where  I  live  have  these 
pumps  going  day  and  night,  pumping  water 
so  the  gas  will  keep  coming. 

One  farmer  had  more  ingenuity  than  some 
of  the  others.  He  got  a  pressure  tank  and 
he  pumps  this  gas  into  the  pressure  tank 
when  the  pump  is  running,  then  he  shuts 
the  pump  off  and  he  has  got  lots  of  gas  to 
operate  his   house. 

So  I  will  take  it  up  further  with  the  hon. 
Minister  and  ask  him  if  some  legislation 
could  be  brought  along  to  protect  these 
property  owners.  This  oil  should  be  produced, 
tliere  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be. 
Out  in  No.  1  gas  storage  area  there  was  a 
well  there  producing  60  barrels  a  day  and 
they  plugged  it.  Now  all  the  experts  I  talk 
to  tell  me  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
they  cannot  take  that  oil  out  of  there,  they 
say  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  gas  in  any 
way. 


Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  speak  for  my  people,  not  for 
myself.  I  have  no  property  down  in  this 
area,  I  wish  I  had.  My  own  land  has  been 
leased  time  after  time  by  oil  drillers  over 
the  last  30  or  40  years,  there  has  nearly 
always  been  a  lease  on  it,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  going  with  wells  all  through 
that  area  and  have  brought  in  quite  a  few. 
It  seems  that  everybody  comes  in  and  gets 
a  bunch  of  new  wells,  enough  to  pay  his 
expenses.  Encouraged,  they  go  on,  and  I 
hope  they  find  that  mother  lode. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  first  like  to  extend  my 
wishes  to  yourself,  in  your  honoured  posi- 
tion as  Speaker  of  this  House.  I  would  also 
take  the  opportunity  to  thank  all  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  for  their  kind  thoughts 
to  myself  during  my  recent  bereavement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  deal  with  3  or  4 
items  tonight  in  a  general  way,  and  I  hope 
that  I  can  be  somewhat  more  specific  during 
the  estimates  of  the  various  departments. 

I  would  like  first  to  say  a  word  about  the 
situation  at  Avro.  I  feel  quite  badly  about 
it.  I  was  close  to  a  lot  of  the  boys  over 
there  and  I  raised  the  point  this  afternoon 
in  a  question  that  I  would  like  to  enlarge 
upon  a  little,  and  one  other  point  that  I  feel 
should  be  cleared  up  in  this  situation. 

I  think  that  the  precipitous  action  of  the 
federal  government  was  nothing  less  than 
indifferent  irresponsibility.  You  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  a  trade  union  movement— a 
group  of  workers— decide  to  go  on  strike, 
they  more  or  less  anticipate  it  because  of 
negotiations.  They  expect  it  to  come  at 
some  time  or  other.  They  have  a  vote  on  it. 
They  know  that  it  may  be  a  long  strike  or 
a  short  one,  but  they  know  they  are  going 
back  to  work  in  most  cases  with  better  con- 
ditions and  with  a  job. 

In  this  case,  those  people  have  no  assur- 
ance of  either  one.  An  individual  can  be 
laid  off  from  a  job  and  he  can  feel  pretty 
badly  about  it,  but  when  it  strikes  a  group 
like  this  it  is  a  disastrous  thing. 

I  raised  the  question  this  afternoon  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  would  place  a  special  agent  in  the 
town  of  Malton  to  look  after  critical  circum- 
stances. I  am  sure  there  will  be  some,  in  a 
situation  of  this  nature,  because  there  are 
always  quite  a  group  of  people  who,  because 
of  one  reason  or  another,  are  financially  in 
bad  straits.  Even  one-half  loss  of  pay  would 
make  quite  a  difference  to  them.    There  will 
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be  a  group  who  will  want  to  move  immedi- 
ately, to  find  jobs  immediately.  I  am  sure 
they  should  have  the  assistance  and  guidance 
of  someone  there  who  will  give  them  some 
direction. 

The  second  point  is:  It  appears  to  me  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Win- 
termeyer),  in  making  his  observations  in  this 
situation  this  afternoon,  hit  upon  a  very 
important  point.  That  point  was:  Did  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  know 
of  this  situation  before  it  was  called  on  Fri- 
day, and,  if  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  did  he 
not  bring  it  before  the  House?  If  he  did  not 
know,  then  why  not?  I  think  it  is  pretty 
imperative  that  we  have  the  answers  to  some 
of  these  things. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  the  leader  of 
the  Progressive-Conservative  party  in  this 
province,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  (Mr.  Diefenbaker)  is  the  leader  of 
the  Progressive-Conservative  party  in  this 
country.  Certainly,  when  we  have  a  problem 
of  this  nature,  there  should  be  some  kind  of 
co-operation,  some  attempt  to  work  together 
to  do  the  best  for  both  the  province  and  the 
nation.  If  there  is  not  that  type  of  co-opera- 
tion, then  it  is  no  wonder  that  we  have 
some  of  the  problems  we  face  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  say  a  word 
about  unemployment— be  a  "gloom-monger." 
We  have  been  called  that  for  complaining 
of  unemployment  in  the  House  last  year 
and  again  this  year.  But,  if  complaining 
about  the  unemployment  problem  makes  one 
a  gloom-monger,  then  I  expect  that  some  of 
us  will  be  just  that  for  some  time. 

When  we  hear  some  people  speak  about 
unemployment,  we  wonder  if  they  are  as 
close  to  the  problem  as  most  people.  I 
wonder,  because,  when  I  speak  to  some  of 
the  executive  members  of  some  of  the  large 
plants,  and  tell  them  of  some  of  the  problems 
that  people  are  faced  with  when  they  have 
no  income,  they  say  that  is  not  so,  they  are 
getting  unemployment  insurance  and  they 
should  be  all  right. 

I  cannot  agree  with  some  economists  who 
say  there  has  to  be  5  per  cent,  or  6  per  cent, 
of  our  working  force  out  of  work.  If  this 
were  the  case,  if  we  accepted  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  would  mean  that  we  would  have 
to  admit  and  accept  an  unemployment  group 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  of  some  300,000. 

I  also  feel  sure  that  we  cannot  solve  this 
problem  overnight;  I  also  feel  sure  that  the 
"buy  Canadian"  and  the  "winter  work"  pro- 
grammes have  not  been  successful,  and  have 


very  little  substantial  effect  in  reducing  the 
number  of  unemployed. 

In  the  Hamilton  area,  there  was  some 
participation.  I  believe  there  were  about  398 
admitted  under  the  plan.  About  200  of  those, 
I  believe,  were  new  jobs,  the  others  were 
jobs  which  were  kept  on  in  continuous 
employment  because  of  the  plan. 

Just  last  Wednesday,  out  of  that  number, 
there  were  100  laid  off,  because  the  parks 
board  discovered  that  $43,000  would 
have  to  be  spent  to  keep  them  working  on 
jobs  which  they  did  not  feel  in  the  first 
place  were  economical,  it  would  infringe 
upon  their  summer  budget,  so  they  had  to 
lay  100  off  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  last 
Wednesday. 

I  have  heard,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  last  war,  about  a  programme. 
I  believe  it  was  the  Liberal  party  that  had  a 
programme  stacked  away  some  place  to  look 
after  the  postwar  unemployment.  I  certainly 
wish  we  could  find  it  today  and,  if  it  would 
do  any  good,  I  would  suggest  that  we  put 
the  Royal  Canadian  mounted  police  on  the 
trail,  and  see  if  we  could  dig  it  up;  it  would 
certainly  come  in  handy. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  The  shelf  of 
public  works  programme.  What  about  that 
shelf? 

An  hon.  member:  At  least  they  did  not 
shut  down  big  plants  all  at  once,  anyway. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  this  job 
effectively,  we  say— as  we  have  said  for  the 
past  two  weeks— there  has  to  be  some  com- 
prehensive planning  with  all  sections  of  our 
society  taking  part,  with  leadership  from  the 
federal,  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ments. 

The  time  has  come  to  stop  blaming  war 
and  its  dislocations,  crop  failures,  change  in 
consumer  buying  and,  of  course,  unions 
boosting  wages  too  high.  The  blame  must 
be  put  where  it  rightfully  belongs,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  political  and  economic 
failures  of  governments  and  big  business  to 
plan  ahead. 

I  just  want  to  make  a  point  on  what  I 
mean  by  planning.  The  Steel  Company  of 
Canada,  with  another  company,  organized 
and  opened  a  pipe  plant  in  Welland  in  1957, 
and  last  fall  they  had  to  lay  off  some  800 
people.  They  closed  the  plant  down,  and 
there  was  a  complaint  made  to  the  Alberta 
Gas  Pipe  Line  Company  who  had  ordered 
some  25,800  tons  of  steel  pipe  from  the 
Kaiser  plant  in  Nappa,  California. 
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On  the  complaint,  the  argument  was  that 
they  had  to  place  these  orders  with  the 
American  plant,  because  they  had  to  place 
the  orders  in  1956  and  the  Stelco  plant 
was  not  built  until  1957. 

That  might  have  been  the  case  when  we 
found  out  we  needed  pipe,  but  certainly,  if 
tliere  had  been  the  type  of  planning  necessary 
when  we  decided  to  build  pipe  line,  there 
could  have  been  co-opefation  some  place  so 
that  this  mill  would  have  been  in  operation 
a  year  earlier,  or  someone  would  have  known 
that  the  mill  was  going  to  be  built,  and  we 
could  have  been  enjoying  this  kind  of  pro- 
duction in  Welland,  right  here  in  our  ovsti 
country. 

The  cold-blooded  solution  accepted,  that 
some  unemployment  is  necessary  to  combat 
so-called  inflation-that  only  a  minority  suffer 
from  unemployment  but  a  majority  suffer 
from  inflation— is  sheer  nonsense.  I  cannot 
accept  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  The  old  concept 
of  supply  and  demand  governing  our 
economic  trends  has  now  been  replaced  with 
a  new  idea  by  big  business  called  "admin- 
istered prices."  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  mentioned  it,  and  I  feel  that  it  is 
such  a  reality  that  it  has  to  be  mentioned 
quite  often  if  we  are  going  to  get  around 
to  rectifying  the  problem  of  inflation. 

In  the  past,  when  consumer  demand 
lessened  and  surpluses  were  built  up,  prices 
were  reduced,  which  in  turn  invited  con- 
sumer spending.  Although  this  procedure  is 
no  substitute  for  proper  economical  planning, 
it  is  still  better  than  the  present  policy  of 
administered  prices. 

Now,  when  industry  is  faced  with  over- 
production, what  do  they  do?  They  put  part 
of  this  into  storage,  keep  the  price  up  on  a 
small  amount,  and  lay  the  men  off  and  make 
the  same  profits-the  prices  go  up  so  that 
the  same  profit  may  be  realized  from  fewer 
sales. 

This,  of  course,  results  in  two  negative 
effects  on  our  economy-as  prices  go  up  and 
consumer  demands  dwindle,  fewer  articles 
are  produced,  and  the  result  is  layoff  and 
general  unemployment  in  the  community. 
That  means  that  even  less  money  is  avail- 
able to  buy  the  goods  produced,  and  we  start 
the  same  old  vicious  circle  of  too  few  dollars 
chasing  too  many  goods. 

This  kind  of  policy  makes  it  necessary  for 
trade  unions  to  ask  for  wage  increases.  The 
trade  unions  will  not  go  along  with  a  one- 
way deal.  If  there  must  be  a  hold-the-line 
policy,  it  must  be  a  3-way  deal-management, 


labour   and    governments   must    get  together 
if  we  are  to  stop  the  threat  of  inflation. 

One  example  of  this  in  which  I  participated 
was  the  Stelco  strike  last  year.  We  did  the 
same  on  the  negotiating  committee  as  we 
had  done  for  many  years— asked  tlie  company 
to  give  us  some  assurance  that  there  would 
be  no  price  increase  in  steel  for  the  term 
of  this  agreement,  and  then  we  would  take 
a  good  look  at  our  wage  demands.  The 
answer  we  got  is  always  the  same:  "That 
is  our  business.  We  will  look  after  what  we 
charge  for  our  steel.  You  do  your  job  of 
negotiating." 

I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  Steel 
Company  of  Canada  had  wished  to  bargain 
realistically  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
economic  condition,  rather  than  adopt  the 
hold-the-line  policy  that  was  instituted  by 
the  Canadian  manufacturers'  association  about 
a  year  before  we  met— the  same  policy 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment—we could  have  settled  our  dispute  with- 
out a  strike  and  with  conditions  that  we 
could  live  with. 

What  did  they  do?  Neither  one  practiced 
what  they  were  preaching.  The  company 
would  not  agree  to  hold  the  line  on  prices, 
and  the  federal  government  instituted  the 
famous  bond  conversion  deal. 

I  notice,  in  regard  to  the  bond  conversion 
deal,  the  budget  briefs  show  that  the  govern- 
ment spent  an  estimated  $113,741,000  for 
cash  adjustment,  commissions  and  other 
expenses  in  the  bond  conversion  campaign. 

The  interest  for  the  first  year,  on  the 
$5,805,500,000,  was  $233,220,500.  Cash 
adjustments  totalled  $84,500,000  including 
$42,100,000  in  accrued  interest  on  the 
converted  victory  bonds.  Other  expenses 
were  $19,478,000  for  commissions  to  sales 
agents;  $7,003.00  for  issuing  fees  to  issuing 
agents;  $1,495,000  for  advertising ;  and 
$1,265,000  for  administrative  costs. 

Here  are  two  reasons  which,  we  feel,  did 
not  signify  that  either  the  management  of 
the  Stelco  plant  or  the  federal  government 
beheved  in  what  they  called  the  hold-the- 
line  policy. 

During  World  War  II  a  hold-the-line 
policy  was  carried  on  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  free  world.  Production  was  planned, 
wages  and  prices  were  controlled.  If  we 
could  do  the  job  then  to  help  our  economy, 
it  can  be  done  now. 

Real  wage  rates  since  the  war  have  just 
about  kept  pace  with  increases  in  productiv- 
ity. This  government  should  urge  and 
co-operate   with   the   federal    government   in 
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an  immediate  public  investigation  into  the 
wage-price-profit  relationship  in  the  auto, 
steel,  farm  implements  and  other  basic  indus- 
tries. I  cite  these  industries  because  I  believe 
their  pricing  policies  exert  a  decisive  influ- 
ence on  the  Canadian  economy. 

It  is  about  time  we  all  realize  and  admit 
that  the  trouble  with  our  great  productive 
wealth  is  the  distribution— and  if  spreading 
it  more  evenly  to  level  out  the  valleys  and 
the  hills  is  the  solution,  then  we  must  start 
from  where  the  pile  is,  in  the  hands  of  the 
large  corporations,  financial  institutions  and 
insurance  companies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words 
about  our  rural  municipalities.  1  feel  that  a 
provincial-municipal  conference  should  be 
arranged  immediately.  Many  rural  mvmici- 
palities  are  finding  it  almost  impossible  to 
carry  on  because  of  the  lack  of  revenue. 
There  must  be  a  greater  source  of  revenue 
for  these  municipalities  if  they  are  going  to 
supply  tlie  much  needed  services  that  the 
citizens  are  entitled  to. 

Saltfleet  township,  as  well  as  others  in 
Wentworth  county,  spend  as  high  as  60 
cents  of  their  tax  dollar  for  education,  in 
comparison  of  about  38  cents  for  the  city  of 
Hamilton,  and  because  of  high  hydro  rates, 
and  tax  rates,  and  lack  of  services,  many 
dwellers  are  wanting  to  move  back  into  the 
cities. 

It  is  about  time  that  Hamilton  set  aside 
its  selfish  attitude  and  worked  in  co-opera- 
tion with  the  surrounding  municipalities  and 
townships  to  work  out  a  planned  develop- 
ment designed  to  give  the  greatest  benefit 
to  the  residents  of  these  areas  and  the  city 
of  Hamilton. 

Last  year,  I  urged  the  government  to  join 
with  tlie  city  of  Hamilton  and  acquire  the 
properties  of  Van  Wagners  and  Crescent 
beach  for  a  seaside  recreational  development. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Hamilton  has  agreed  to  expropri- 
ate the  lands  and  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  considering  paying  half  the  cost. 
I  would  hope  that  this  provincial  government 
would  also  share  some  of  the  cost.  I  feel 
there  would  be  no  further  delay  in  the  city 
of  Hamilton  going  ahead  immediately  with 
this  very  much  needed  project. 

Getting  back  to  my  request  for  a  provincial- 
municipal  conference,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  one  must  be  called  immediately  so  that 
a  clear  understanding  can  be  reached  of 
the  problems  of  Ontario's  municipalities,  and 
their  possible  needs  for  some  years  to  come, 
to  discuss  and  come  to  some  arrangement  for 


revenue  sources  and  a  greater  distribution  of 
our  provincial  tax. 

There  is  need  for  much  to  be  done  about 
the  financial  crisis  being  faced  by  the  muni- 
cipalities today  and  the  situation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  growing  slowly  but  relentlessly 
worse.  On  the  one  hand,  municipal  revenues 
are,  for  the  most  part,  tied  to  the  relatively 
inflexible  property  tax.  On  the  other  hand, 
their  expenditures  are  increasing  every  year 
—often  through  the  provisions  of  new  ser- 
vices which  are  initiated  by  legislation  at  the 
senior  levels  of  government. 

The  senior  levels  of  government  meet  80 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  general  welfare  and 
tmemployment  relief  expenditures,  and  this 
would  seem  fair,  leaving  20  per  cent,  to  be 
paid  by  the  municipalities.  But  each  new 
addition  of  20  per  cent,  becomes  a  burden 
that  the  municipalities  will  not  be  able  to 
carry  and  a  property  tax  increase  will  be 
necessary. 

The  increase  in  welfare  services  are  needed, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
loading  the  municipalities  down  with  the 
extra  20  per  cent,  then  they  are  going  to 
soon  come  to  the  end  of  their  rope,  they 
have  not  got  the  sources  of  revenue. 

In  1939,  the  Ontario  tax  dollar  was  divided 
among  the  federal,  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  on  a  52—15—33  basis.  By  1955, 
the  sharing  of  the  tax  dollar  was  changed  to 
an  80—6—14  basis,  before  transfer  payments 
were  made.  In  less  than  20  years,  the  muni- 
cipal share  of  the  tax  dollar  had  dwindled 
from  33  cents  to  14  cents. 

The  time  is  long  overdue  when  the  provin- 
cial government  should  take  the  lead  in  dis- 
cussion with  the  municipalities,  with  a  view 
to  examining  the  whole  range  of  municipal 
obligations,  relieving  them  of  those  which 
might  more  effectively  be  handled  by  senior 
levels  of  governments,  and  providing  ade- 
quate revenue  for  those  services  which  should 
remain  a  municipal  responsibility.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  needs  of  many  of  our  people 
cannot  be  served  efficiently. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raised  the  issue  last 
year,  during  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Development,  asking 
this  government  for  greater  participation  and 
assistance  in  the  planning  and  development 
of  the  Niagara  peninsula.  The  first  annual 
meeting  of  the  Niagara  regional  development 
association  was  held  recently  and,  as  an 
observer,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  honestly  say 
from  being  at  the  meeting  and  reading 
the  report,  one  could  not  help  feeling  that 
little  or  no  progress  had  been  made.  It 
appeared  to  me  to  only  be  a  reiteration  of 
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their    aims    and    objectives    of    the    original 
meeting. 

This,  I  am  sure,  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
association,  for  I  feel  sure  that  they  mean 
well.  But  they  are  hampered  by  the  lack 
of  adequate  funds  and  the  refusal  of  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development  to 
set  out  a  clear-cut  policy  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  peninsula  should  be,  or  must  be, 
developed  in  a  planned  way.  Suggestions 
last  year  that  the  government  should  acquire 
lands  that  could  be  used  for  recreation  and 
conservation,  whenever  a  proper  plan  was 
agreed  on,  were  brushed  off  because  this  was 
thought  to  be  "undemocratic." 

It  is  beyond  me  to  understand  why  this 
government  will  not  take  the  advice  of 
experts  in  the  field  of  planning,  development 
and  conservation. 

I  would  like  to  quote  a  few  other  opinions 
to  justify  my  feeling  that  something  is  wrong, 
and  I  want  to  know  whether  that  "something" 
is  this  government's  policy,  or  the  policy  of 
people  whom  we  consider  as  experts  and 
who  are  paid  good  money  and  who  are 
dedicated  to  doing  this  kind  of  work. 

I  quote  from  the  Hamilton  Spectator  of 
November  28,   1958: 

The  charge  that  planning  groups  and 
others  have  been  talking  about  the  Niagara 
peninsula  problem  for  20  years,  without 
initiating  a  single  bit  of  action,  was  made 
yesterday  by  Norman  Pearson,  director  of 
the  Hamilton-Wentworth  planning  area 
board. 

He  was  participating  in  the  final  ses- 
sion of  the  3-day  seminar  on  land  use 
sponsored  here  by  the  Ontario  conserva- 
tion  council. 

"If  present  trends  continue,  the  1980 
seminar  on  land  use  problems  in  the  region 
will  have  the  same  sorry  story  to  tell.  It 
will  be  a  story  of  an  area  having  poten- 
tially all  the  resources  for  a  civilized  and 
attractive  life  but  one  in  which  these 
resources  were  destroyed  by  a  prodigal 
and  un-coordinated  use  of  these  resources. 

"For  20  years  we  have  talked  and 
written  about  the  problems  of  the  Niagara 
region,  and  yet  there  is  not  one  official  or 
unofficial  plan  to  pigeonhole  or  throw  in 
the  waste  basket.  The  Niagara  region 
in  the  year  1980  could  be  an  almost  ideal 
place  to  live.    We  now  have  the  facts. 

"Working  independently.  Professor  Put- 
nam and  Professor  Kreuger  have  shown  us 
that  there  is  ample  room  for  an  extra 
million  people  here,  that  we  can  grow 
on  the  upper  level  of  the  escarpment  the 


additional  milk  and  vegetables,  and  that 
despite  the  loss  of  some  fruitland  there 
will  be  abundant  peaches  and  cream.  With 
luck  and  good  judgment  we  can  have  wine 
as  well  to  philosophize  on  this  happy 
destiny.    Yet  as  a  planner  I  am  disturbed." 

He  goes  on  further,  and  says: 

"It  will  become  acute  long  before  1980 
in  the  smog  alley  between  the  escarpment 
and  the  lakefront.  We  may  some  day 
reach  the  point  where  we  shall  have  to 
plant  100  trees  for  every  motor  car  we 
manufacture,  to  take  care  of  the  addi- 
tional carbon  dioxide. 

Water  pollution  and  a  declining  water 
table  will  add  to  urban  difiiculties 
especially  around  the  sewage  ponds  we 
call  the  Great  Lakes.  All  these  things 
demand  that  there  should  be  rapid  changes 
in  our  concept  of  urban  development  and 
the  conservation  of  our  resources." 

Also  Dr.  Faludi,  Toronto  planning  con- 
sultant, speaking  before  the  seminar  on  land 
use  sponsored  by  the  Ontario  conservation 
council,  says  this : 

"The  Ontario  government  should  purchase 
the  select  farm  lands  of  the  Niagara  penin- 
sula at  prevailing  real  estate  values,  and 
then  lease  the  properties  back  to  the 
farmers  who  operate  them." 

Dr.  Faludi  recommended  this  course  as 
a  means  of  preserving  the  valuable  Niagara 
fruit  belt,  described  by  scientists  at  the 
conference  as  one  of  the  finest  fruit  grow- 
ing areas  in  North  America,  from  the 
continuing  encroachment  of  industry  and 
from  "urban  sprawl," 

"There  is  nothing  revolutionary  in  this 
suggestion,"  said  Dr.  Faludi.  "It  has  been 
a  common  practice  in  many  European 
countries  for  a  very  long  time." 

The  final  day  of  the  seminar,  with  about 
100  of  Ontario's  leading  planners,  farm 
leaders  and  geographers  taking  part,  heard 
Dr.  Faludi  and  several  other  speakers  urge 
prompt  political  action,  not  only  to  save 
the  Niagara  fruit  lands  but  to  prevent  a 
chaotic  industrial  expansion  from  creating 
eventual  disaster  to  other  parts  of  Canada. 

"We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  great  struggle," 
said  Dr.  Faludi.  "We  see  a  struggle 
between  the  proponents  of  an  agricultural 
economy  on  the  one  hand,  and  developers 
and  proponents  of  city  expansion  on  the 
other.  The  outcome  of  this  struggle  is 
conditional  to  the  determination  of  the 
highest  use  of  the  best  soils  in  the  common 
interest." 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  several  quotes 
here,  and  I  think  they  are  documentary  evi- 
dence by  experts  in  this  field  who  feel  that 
something   should  be  done. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Allow 
me  to  say  a  word.  It  is  not  on  a  question 
of  privilege  or  anything,  it  is  just  a  word. 
But  that  is  my  particular  area  and  one  would 
think,  since  this  question  comes  up  year 
after  year,  that  there  is  no  planning  in  the 
peninsula. 

There  is  plenty  of  planning.  There  are 
fine  planning  boards,  and  in  St.  Catharines 
and  Grimsby  and  Niagara  and  those  districts, 
there  is  plenty  of  planning  going  on.  I  might 
say,  that  from  what  I  gather,  that  the  people 
over  there  who  have,  by  thrift  and  energy 
and  ability,  acquired  the  land  that  they  now 
hold  are  getting  sick  and  tired  of  these  people 
from  outside  Wentworth,  and  even  from 
Toronto,  coming  over  there  to  tell  them  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  their  land.  They 
might  just  as  well  quit  holding  those 
meetings. 

An  Hon.  member:  There  is  lots  of  planning 
going  on  there. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
suggest  then  that  the  government  lay  down 
its  policy  as  to  whether  or  not  it  is  going 
to  botlier  about  the  peninsula.  Now  certainly 
I  know  that  the  farmers— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber want  to  do  that? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  —the  farmers  in  the  peninsula 
feel  that  their  farms  are  worth  a  lot  of 
money— for  land  speculation  and  for  indus- 
trial uses  and  for  subdividing,  that  sort  of 
thing— but  certainly  the  farmer  would  not 
care  where  he  got  the  money  from.  He  feels 
that  this  government's  money  would  be  as 
good  as  anybody  else's  money. 

Mr.  Cowling:  The  hon.  member  had  better 
stick  to  labour. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  This  government  should  make 
up  its  mind  as  to  whether  it  intends  to 
pay  some  attention  to  planning  experts  or 
else  tell  them  that  they  do  not  want  to  pay 
any  attention  to  them.  Now  if  this  govern- 
ment feels  that  there  should  be  co-ordinated 
co-operation  to  set  that  peninsula  out  so  that 
it  will  have  planned  residential,  industry,  and 
recreational  facilities,  it  should  say  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
if  he  proposes  that  we  should  go  in  and 
expropriate  all  the  farmers'  land  over  there- 
is  that  his  idea? 


Mr.  Gisborn:  I  am  not  suggesting  that  the 
government  should  expropriate  all  of  it.  I 
think  I  said  that  the  government  should  set 
out  some— take  some  over— so  that  when  the 
experts  have  their  plans  all  drafted  for  the 
peninsula,  we  shall  have  a  properly  planned 
peninsula. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Does  the  hon.  member  not 
think  the  people  should  have  a  say  in  this? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Why,  certainly.  The  only 
argument  there  against  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  they  want  to  sell  their  farms  to  some- 
body. Now  I  am  sure  the  monies  of  this 
government  are  as  good  as  any  other  monies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Is  that  the  CCF  policy 
towards  the  farmers  all  over  Ontario— to  take 
their  lands  from  them? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  am  sure  that  the  land  owner 
in  the  peninsula  feels  that  this  government's 
money  would  be  just  as  good  as  any  sub- 
divider's,  or  as  good  as  any  industry's.  If 
this  government  went  to  the  farmer  and  said: 
"Here  is  the  money  for  your  land.  We  are 
going  to  preserve  this.  You  can  live  on  it 
or  continue  to  grow  peaches  or  whatever  you 
have  until  we  decide  to  set  up  the  park," 
they  would  be  tickled  to  death. 

An  hon.  member:  This  old  brush-off  about 
democracy,  and  we  are  going  to  take  your 
lands,  is  just  not  the  case. 

Another  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  is 

pretty  far- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please.    If  anyone  has 

a  question  to  ask— 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  regardless  of  their  attitude,  the 
day  will  come  when  we  will  know  who  is 
right  in  regard  to  planning.  I  hope  it  will 
be  done  properly  and  that  the  peninsula 
will  be  one  of  the  finest  places  in  the 
province. 

Certainly  there  has  got  to  be  a  better  look 
at  the  picture  than  what  we  are  getting 
right  now  from  this  government.  I  am  sure 
they  feel  they  just  want  to  leave  it  to  the 
land  speculators  and  the  industrial  com- 
missioners whose  only  wish  is  to  place  indus- 
try on  it  in  the  most  advantageous  spots, 
and  to  forget  about  any  kind  of  planning. 

Maybe  we  should  advise  municipalities 
to  do  away  with  their  planners  if  this  is 
going  to  be  the  policy  of  the  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  cannot  let  him  get 
away  with  that— there  is  plenty  of  planning. 
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But  anyway,  I  just  want  to  say  that  there 
are  planning  boards  over  there;  they  work 
in  co-operation  with  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development  and  the  whole 
thing  is  being  planned.  It  is  just  nonsense 
for  the  hon.  member  to  come  here  and  say 
there  is  no  planning  in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 

Mr.  Cisbom:  It  is  obvious,  Mr.   Speaker, 
that  the  hon.   Minister  was  not  listening  to 
the    quotes    I    made— I    have    quoted    from 
experts- 
Mr.  Elliott:  Just  so-called  experts. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  —who  are  saying  there  is  no 
progress.  If  the  hon.  Minister  is  not  con- 
vinced, then  I  will  give  him  a  few  more.  I 
want  to  quote  from  Dr.  E.  G.  Pleva. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  He  is  the  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  geographic  depart- 
ment and  chairman  of  the  London  township 
planning  commission. 

Mr.  Elliott:  What  does  he  know  about  the 

Niagara  peninsula? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  quote: 

A  top  planning  expert  yesterday  told  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  agricultural  and  con- 
servation committee  of  the  Legislatmre  that 
he  believes  the  fruitlands  of  the  peninsula 
can  be  saved. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon. 
member  permit  a  question?  Was  he  at  that 
meeting? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Yes. 

Mr.  Cowling:  So  was  I.  Did  the  hon. 
member  hear  what  Dr.  Pleva  said  about  the 
planning  of  this  government  which  preceded 
those  comments,  and  how  well  he  thinks  the 
government  is  planning? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  did  not  hear  him  say  any- 
thing about  how  well  the  government  was 
planning.  I  heard  him  say  this:  "We  have 
the  legislation  that  will  let  us  do  the  plan- 
ning, but  we  are  not  using  it." 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  was  listening,  too,  and  that 
is  exactly  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Dr.  Pleva  went  on  to  say 
this: 

We  are  at  the  pearl  point  now,  poten- 
tially most  of  the  fruit  lands  are  for  sale, 
although  there  are  no  "For  Sale"  signs 
on  them. 


I  was  just  waiting  for  another  question 
from  the  hon.  member.  I  am  going  to  quote 
him   further— Dr.    Edward   G.    Pleva. 

Mr.  Cowling:  What  does  the  hon.  member 
think   about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  What  did  he  ever  do? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  He  said  he  did  not  think  the 
conference  needed  to  become  a  forum  on  the 
issuing  of  planning  versus  laissez-faire.  I 
quote  him: 

I  don't  think  there  is  any  essential 
conflict  in  what  we  are  talking  about. 
Planning  in  a  democratic  society  means  the 
directing  of  economic  growth  into  patterns 
that  are  socially  worth-while.  Planning 
becomes  directional— rather  than  dictatorial. 
Planners,  remember,  are  responsible  to 
elected  representatives  of  the  people.  They 
can  advise  and  draw  up  the  plans,  but 
the  people  must  put  the  plans  into  effect. 

"It  involves  research,  communication, 
understanding  and  political  action.  So  far, 
I  think,  we  have  solved  the  business  of 
getting  the  first  three.  Now  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  we  need  political 
action." 

I  am  getting  tired  of  having  people  tell 
us  that  we  must  go  slow,  tliat  we  need  more 
facts— I  disagree  for  the  most  part.  We  have 
all  the  information  we  need  and  now  is  the 
time  to  put  information  before  the  people 
and  trust  the  people  to  do  the  right  thing, 
and  I  say  this  government  has  not  acted  and 
it  is  time  they  did. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Chaput  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  always  a  happy  occasion  to  rise  in  this 
House  on  behalf  of  the  good  people  of 
Nipissing  whom  it  is  my  honour  to  represent. 
You  must  sometimes  wonder  about  the  sin- 
cerity of  hon.  members  who  preface  their 
speeches  by  kindly  remarks  about  yourself, 
sir,  and  so  tonight  I  do  not  intend  to  make 
kindly  suggestions  toward  you  on  my  behalf. 

It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  this 
assembly  should  be  an  arena  of  responsible 
discussion  of  public  affairs,  so  that  not  only 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  but  the 
public  at  large,  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  assess  the  value  of  expressions  of  opinion 
on  provincial  affairs,  no  matter  from  which 
political  afiBliation  those  expressions  might 
come. 

In  my  area,  the  people  enjoy  the  services 
of  a  press  which  enjoys  the  opportunity  to 
present  all  points  of  view  on  matters  of 
public   import   in  provincial   affairs.    And   I 
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say  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people  in 
my  riding  would  consider  me  remiss  in  my 
duties  if  I  did  not  say  to  you,  sir,  that  they 
appreciate  an  atmosphere  where,  within  rea- 
son, you  choose  to  permit  of  the  widest  dis- 
cussion of  pubhc  affairs. 

Thus,  I  say  to  you,  not  for  my  own  sake, 
but  for  the  people  in  my  riding  who  are 
collectively  Progressive-Conservative,  Liberal 
or  CCF,  that  they  appreciate  your  fair  and 
reasoned  conduct  of  this  assembly  to  the  end 
that  they,  who  are  not  able  to  be  here  each 
day,  are  yet  capable  of  sensing  activity  and 
thinking  here  because  you  adopt  a  common- 
sense  approach  to  the  rules  of  debate  here. 
Thus,  it  is  not  I,  but  the  people  of  Nipissing 
and  our  press  who  salute  you.  On  a  personal 
basis  I  will  take  my  own  chances. 

The  mover  of  the  address  in  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  Throne,  the  hon.  member 
for  London  South  (Mr.  Jackson),  made  an 
impression  on  the  House  for  his  courageous 
objectivity.  He  did  illustrate  the  necessity 
of  both  historical  parties  to  recruit  young 
men  of  purpose  to  the  field  of  public  affairs. 
The  hon.  member  for  London  South,  con- 
sciously or  otherwise,  vindicated  the  faith 
which  the  people  of  London  placed  in  him 
when  they  sent  him  to  this  assembly. 

The  seconder  to  the  speech  from  the 
Throne,  our  good  hon.  friend  from  Cochrane 
North  (Mr.  Brunelle),  coupled  a  party  respon- 
sibility with  his  maiden  speech  to  the  assem- 
bly. Either  responsibility,  in  its  own  orbit, 
was  a  contribution  of  consequence;  yet  he 
discharged  both  fundamental  duties  in  a 
highly  acceptable  manner. 

Much  has  been  said  in  eulogy  of  the  late 
member  for  Peel,  better  known  to  all  in  this 
House  as  "Tom"  Kennedy.  There  is  little 
anyone  could  say  about  this  great  man 
because  his  record  in  public  life  and  his 
example  as  a  family  man  speaks  for  them- 
selves. I  can  only  say  that  Colonel  Kennedy 
left  behind  him  an  example  which  should  be 
the  aim  of  every  man  in  public  life— to  serve 
the  nation,  the  province  and  a  man's  family 
with  the  best  of  which  human  endeavour  is 
capable. 

To  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East 
(Mr.  Gisbom)  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  South  (Mr.  Allen)  I  offer  sympathy 
in  the  bereavements  which  have  come  to 
them.  I  would  also  say  that  the  thoughts  of 
all  hon.  members  of  the  assembly  have  been 
with  Mrs.  Whicher,  wife  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce,  in  her  serious  illness. 

I  salute  the  new  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion   (Mr.   Wintermeyer)    and  wish   him   the 


best  of  health.  I  would  also  speak  of  the 
former  leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  and 
assure  him  of  the  respect  all  hon.  members 
have  for  him  personally. 

Since  the  House  last  met,  Mr.  Speaker, 
new  hon.  Ministers  have  assumed  respon- 
sibilities in  cabinet  council.  To  each  I  offer 
my  personal  congratulations.  To  all  I  say 
with  deep  sincerity  that  they  are  not  only 
to  be  congratulated  but  admonished  with 
the  very  deep  responsibility  they  have 
assumed.  It  is  their  place  to  hold  high  the 
respect  which  the  people  of  Ontario  offer 
to  them.  It  is  their  responsibility  to  keep 
before  them,  in  all  their  decisions:  "What  is 
best  for  Ontario."  In  all  these  applications 
I  wish  them  success. 

To  the  new  hon.  members,  who  entered 
this  House,  I  offer  congratulations.  But  with 
those  congratulations  I  ask  each  to  look  at 
the  grave  responsibilities  entailed,  not  only 
to  accept  what  has  been  laid  before  them, 
but  accept  also  the  concept  that  what  they 
say  here  is  reflected  as  the  opinion  of  their 
own  people.  We  must  never  forget  "from 
whence  we  sprung." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  bring 
certain  suggestions  to  your  attention.  I 
would  talk  about  some  of  the  things  which 
we  think  are  good  ideas. 

I  would  refer  here  to  the  following  resolu- 
tion which  was  passed  unanimously  at  a 
meeting  of  the  directors  of  the  North  Bay 
and  district  chamber  of  commerce,  held  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1959,  and  endorsed  by  the  city 
council  of  North  Bay  at  their  meeting  of 
February   16,   1959,  which  reads  as  follows: 

That  Whereas  the  highway  patrol  men 
of  the  Ontario  provincial  police  force  are 
on  duty  at  all  times,  and  are  competent 
well-trained  men,  and  their  chief  duty  is 
the  control  of  traffic  and  the  administra- 
tion of  traffic  laws,  to  avoid  accidents— and 
to  save  lives. 

And  Whereas  they  are  generally  the 
first  to  be  at  the  scene  of  highway  acci- 
dents, and  are  trained  to  give  first  aid, 

And  Whereas  many  of  the  highway 
traffic  accidents  cause  serious  injuries  that 
require  immediate  attention  and  need  of 
ambulance  service. 

And  Whereas  this  ambulance  service  is 
not  available  immediately,  and  the  delay 
often  causes  death  to  the  injured  persons, 

Therefore  Be  It  Resolved  that  we 
the  council  of  the  city  of  North  Bay 
strongly  urge  the  Ontario  provincial  police 
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to  equip  their  highway  patrol  men  with 
station  wagon  vehicles,  and  that  these 
vehicles  be  fitted  with  adequate  ambu- 
lance equipment  so  that  they  can  be  used 
for  emergency  ambulances  and  thus  give 
injured   persons   proper   attention. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  pro- 
vincial police  officers  were  equipped  with 
"station  wagon  ambulances"  to  accelerate 
the  transport  of  victims  of  traffic  accidents 
to  hospital. 

In  Metro  Toronto  it  might  not  be  a  prob- 
lem, but  I  would  point  out  that  Metro 
Toronto  has  a  universally  accepted  police 
ambulance  service.  It  has  worked  well 
simply  because  Toronto's  police  officers  are 
usually  first  on  the  scene  of  an  accident  and 
thus  are  able  to  dispatch  injured  people  to 
qualified  help. 

We  seek  the  same  opportunity  of  applica- 
tion of  this  same  life-saving  principle  in  my 
riding  and  right  across  the  north. 

In  these  areas  I  speak  of,  the  Ontario 
provincial  police  are  the  prime  agency  of 
traffic  control.  They  are  usually  first  on 
the  scene  of  an  accident.  They  are  highly 
proficient  men,  trained  in  first  aid  and  the 
like.  Often  they  deal  with  accidents  in  areas 
removed  from  immediate  hospital  areas,  and 
could  quickly  be  a  life-saving  agency,  given 
the  equipment. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  request  of  the  North 
Bay  city  council  that  a  section  of  the  Ontario 
provincial  police,  that  is,  traffic  control,  be 
equipped  with  ambulance  station  wagons.  A 
programme  of  this  kind  could  mean  much  to 
all  areas  removed  from  Metro  Toronto;  I 
commend  this  programme  to  province-wide 
application. 

I  intend  to  conclude  with  some  opinions  on 
the  development  of  a  port  at  Moosonee. 
Those  opinions  I  shall  follow  in  some  detail. 

Meanwhile,  I  commend  to  the  thinking  of 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment all  the  opinions  which  have  been 
expressed,  and  will  be  expressed,  about  rail 
connections  across  Nipissing.  A  lot  of 
important  people  are  thinking  about  this 
subject,  and  let  us  not  lightly  regard  all  the 
proposals  which  will  be  submitted  to  the 
area  development  council.  Let  us  look  at  all 
opinions  with  real  objectivity;  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  good  sound  planning. 

One  announcement  of  government  intent 
made  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  in  my 
opinion,  comes  first  in  importance,  not  only 
for  this  province,  but  also  for  Canada.  I  refer 
to  the  proposal  for  the  construction  of  a 
harbour  at  Moosonee  in  order  to  open  the 


great  inland  sea  of  James  and  Hudson  bays 
to  Ontario. 

And  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  kind 
permission,  I  would  like  to  quote  certain 
excerpts.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  stated  here  in  this  House,  and  this  is 
in  Hansard  of  February  4,  1959,  and  I  quote: 

The  possibility  of  development  of  our 
resource-rich  northern  Ontario,  and  its  con- 
nection through  Moosonee  and  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  with  vast  northern  ter- 
ritories and  polar  regions,  is  mentioned  in 
the  Throne  speech.  And  it  is  full  of  possi- 
bilities for  development,  business  and 
population.  .   . 

Our  thinking  is  of  transportation  to  the 
south,  a  direct  connection  between  the  bay 
and  the  northern  polar  regions  which  are 
becoming  of  great  value  to  northern  Ontario 
and  to  industrial  Canada. 

And  further  on,  on  page  144,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  again  says: 

There  is  a  great  hospital  at  Mosonee,  a 
potential  port,  and  there  is  going  to  be  an 
airfield  and  another  airforce  installation. 
What  an  asset  Moosonee  is  to  northern 
Ontario  and  to  industrial  Canada!   .   .   . 

In  Canada  we  have  neglected  that  asset 
for  years.  I  say  this  hoping  that  the  people 
at  Ottawa  will  hear  it  and  will  hearken 
to  a  great  possibility  for  this  country,  and 
I  am  sure  they  will. 

May  I  say  that  in  the  Financial  Post  of 
February  7,  1959,  an  article  by  Mr.  Forbes 
Gilbertson  says,  and  I  quote: 

Ottawa  will  probably  pay  the  whole  shot 
for  this  new  Arctic  port  and  here  is  what 
it  means  to  our  economy:  Work  on  an 
Arctic  deep-water  harbour  development  at 
Moosonee,  Ontario,  on  James  Bay  has 
started. 

It  is  expected,  and  I  quote: 

That  the  federal  government  will  shortly 
announce  its  intention  of  taking  on  the 
whole  job  of  developing  the  harbour  at  a 
cost  estimated  at  $5  to  $6  million. 

Further  on: 

Premier  Leslie  Frost  announced  his 
government's  enthusiastic  support  of  tlie 
project,  but  it  is  believed  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  now  carry  the  whole  load. 

That  is  indeed  some  very  good  news. 

The  approximate  distance  to  Moosonee 
from  various  points  in  miles:  Toronto,  for 
instance,  600  miles;  Fort  George,  185;  Great 
Whale     River,     300;     Belcher     Island,     320; 
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Churchill,  Manitoba,  900;  the  distance  from 
Churchill  to  Liverpool,  England,  is  2,936 
miles.     ~ 

And  here  is  why  supporters  of  the  Mooso- 
nee  project  are  certain  of  its  development, 
and  I  am  still  quoting,  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  iFinancial  Post  of  February  7,  1959: 

The  main  purpose  would  be  as  a  trans- 
shipment point  for  eventual  movement  of 
iron  ore  from  Great  Whale  and  Fort  George 
on  the  mainland  and  the  Belcher  Island. 
Secondly,  there  are  more  than  4  billion 
tons  of  iron  ore  in  these  areas.  The  ore 
would  be  carried  from  these  points  to 
Moosonee  and  from  there  by  train  to 
industrial  heartland  of  Ontario. 

Ore  reaching  Moosonee  could  eventually 
build  up  to  10  million  tons  per  year.  The 
port  would  also  serve  as  a  base  for  supplying 
the  DEW  and  mid-Canada  radar  systems 
with  supplies.  A  grain  elevator  could  be  built 
at  Moosonee  from  which  wheat,  now  being 
grown  more  and  more  in  northern  Ontario, 
could  be  shipped  to  European  ports.  On  top 
of  the  $5  million  to  $6  million  estimated  cost 
of  developing  a  good  harbour,  iron  ore  com- 
panies, mind  you,  sir,  woxild  have  to  spend 
substantial  amounts  for  sizeable  dock  areas 
and   other   facilities. 

This  has  been  no  hasty  nor  visionary  deci- 
sion. It  does  recognize  the  opportunity  to 
Ontario,  and  is  evidence  of  the  type  of  vision 
which  has  been  the  forerunner  of  other  great 
enterprises  in  the  history  of  this  great 
province.  The  feasibility  of  constructing  a 
harbour  and  ship  passage  in  the  estuary  of 
the  Moose  River  has  been  fully  investigated 
and  approved  by  highly  qualified  engineers 
for  a  long  time.  That  the  project  would 
involve  no  unusual  difficulties  is  generally 
agreed.  However,  it  has  only  been  in  recent 
years  that  it  has  been  recognized  that  the 
necessary  expenditure  could  be  justified  on 
economic  grounds. 

For  two  centuries  at  least,  the  great  north- 
ern hinterland  of  Canada,  from  the  Labrador 
coast  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Yukon, 
has  been,  for  most  Canadians,  an  unknown 
country  wrapped  in  an  impenetrable  mist  of 
isolation  and  conjectures.  The  advent  of  the 
airplane  and  the  necessities  of  national 
defence  have  dispelled  the  mystery  that 
enshrouded  it,  and  have  laid  bare  a  treasure 
house  of  natural  resources. 

This  has  inspired  the  Progressive-Con- 
servative government  at  Ottawa  to  adopt,  as 
a  major  policy,  a  programme  of  assistance  in 
the  development  of  those  resources  for  the 
general   good   of  Canada.    This  is   a  policy 


which  will  involve  the  investment  of  tre- 
mendous sums  of  public  money  and,  may  I 
say,  it  is  a  sound  investment.  This  policy 
will  chiefly  be  concerned  with  the  provision 
of  means  of  transportation,  railways,  roads 
and  airstrips,  since  that  vast  area  is,  in  gen- 
eral, a  trackless  wilderness.  This  will  neces- 
sarily be  a  slow  process. 

In  view  of  these  difficulties,  the  proposal 
to  establish  an  ocean  port  at  Moosonee  is 
of  particular  and  timely  interest.  It  will 
involve  an  investment  of  public  funds,  yet 
it  will  immediately  establish  a  traffic  artery 
extending  from  the  far  north  to  the  indus- 
trial heartland  of  Canada. 

At  present,  Moosonee  is  a  closed  bottle- 
neck. A  port  there  will  pull  the  cork  and 
give  access  to  the  tremendous  area  bordering 
on  James  and  Hudson  bays,  to  mineral 
deposits  there  in  the  Arctic  and  to  the 
Atlantic  ocean. 

Where  else  in  Canada  can  so  much  of 
Canada's  northland  be  exposed  to  develop- 
ment with  so  little  effort  and  expense?  No 
costly  roads  or  railways  will  be  required. 

Ontario  Northland  Railway,  truly  "Ontario's 
development  road,"  has  its  northern  terminus 
at  Moosonee.  It  is  a  first-class  railway  in 
every  respect,  and  it  could  not  be  more 
strategically  located  to  pattern  south-bound 
traffic  which  will  flow  to  the  industrial  areas 
of  central  Canada. 

At  Cochrane,  it  makes  connection,  by 
means  of  Canadian  National  Railways,  with 
Winnipeg  and  Quebec.  At  North  Bay,  in 
Nipissing,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  rep- 
resent, Mr.  Speaker,  it  crosses  the  main  lines 
of  both  the  Canadian  National  Railways  and 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  and  it  connects 
directly  with  Canadian  National  Railways  to 
Toronto  and  to  all  of  southern  Ontario. 

"Ontario's  devopment  road"  was  instru- 
mental in  finding  and  developing  the  silver 
and  gold  mining  fields  of  northern  Ontario, 
which  have  meant  so  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  this  province. 

With  a  port  at  Moosonee,  it  is  not  blind 
optimism  to  predict  that  it  will  again  be  a 
factor  in  developments  of  comparable 
importance.  The  transport  route  from  Hud- 
son Bay  to  the  industrial  south  will  promote 
a  new  wave  of  prosperity  such  as  the  province 
has  not  known  since  the  Hollinger,  Dome 
and  Lake  Shore,  to  mention  only  a  few,  were 
staked    and    brought    into    production. 

Accepting  the  glamour  of  gold  and  silver, 
industrial  expansion  and  modem  progress 
is  based  on  steel.  To  the  north  of  Moosonee, 
on  the  Belcher  Islands  and  in  western  Ungava, 
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are  deposits  which  contain  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  tons  of  iron  ore,  as  was  stated,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  this  clipping  tliat  I  have  from 
the  Financial  Post  of  February  7. 

It  is  barely  iwssible  that  some  of  this 
ore  could  be  concentrated  and  taken  out 
tliroiifih  Hudson  strait  during  the  3-month 
na\igation  season.  If  so,  it  would  be,  in  all 
probability,  for  the  benefit  of  some  iron- 
hungry  European  countries.  That  would  be 
a  two-way  traffic,  with  equipment  and  sup- 
plies coming  in  from  Europe.  The  benefit 
to  Ontario,  if  any,  would  be  very  slight,  or 
limited. 

How  different  would  be  the  picture  with  an 
ocean  port  at  Moosonee!  From  that  port  the 
annual  navigation  season  would  be  in  excess 
of  5  months,  and  the  mines  would  be  witliin 
one  day's  sailing  distance.  A  concentrator, 
and  indeed  a  smelter,  could  be  established, 
using  electric  power,  generated  within  100 
miles  of  the  port,  and  natural  gas,  which  is 
available  no  further  away  than  Cochrane. 

And  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  refer  you  to 
the  words  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
stated  in  this  House  last  February  4,  which 
is  on  page  144  in  Hansard: 

In  tlie  meantime,  also.  Hydro  is  erecting 
a  very  large  installation  at  Otter  Rapids, 
about  75  miles  south  of  Moosonee  and  the 
trans-Canada  pipe  line  runs  through  the 
Cochrane  vicinity  which  makes  it  very  easy 
to  run  natural  gas  connections  to  Mooso- 
nee which  would  permit  processing  at  that 
point  as  business  develops.  These  are  two 
possibilities  that  were  not  in  the  picture 
at  all  a  short  time  ago. 

Thinking  what  it  would  mean  to  have 
millions  of  tons  of  concentrate,  or  pig  iron, 
rolling  down  each  year  to  Ontario's  steel 
mills,  perhaps  to  a  steel  mill  on  Georgian 
Bay, 


In  terms  of  direct  and  indirect  employ- 
ment, no  single  undertaking  in  Ontario's 
history  would  be  its  equal.  For  northern 
Ontario,  including  Nipissing,  it  will  mean  a 
great  increase  in  population.  I  can  see 
Moosonee  as  a  city  of  15,000  and  every 
community  from  North  Bay  to  Cochrane 
bursting  with  enthusiasm.  Industry,  com- 
merce and  agriculture  would  all  expand 
under  the  stimulus  of  a  growing  population. 
Merely  to  supply  Moosonee  and  the  new 
mining  towns  to  be  created  will  be  no  small 
matter,  to  say  nothing  of  the  shipping  moving 
in  and  out  of  Moosonee. 

It  is  not  visionary  to  expect  that  the  port 
will  afford  an  outlet  for  northern  products, 
paper,  pulp  and  lumber.  I  can  see  it  also 
as  a  substitute  to  Churchill,  as  an  exporter 
of  grain,  for  Moosonee  is  closer  to  the  grain 
fields  of  southern  Manitoba.  What  an  impetus 
it  would  give  to  the  growing  of  wheat  in  the 
great  clay  belt,  and  one  day,  in  the  coastal 
plain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  do  no  less  than  heartily 
endorse  the  announcement  with  respect  to 
Moosonee,  and  congratulate  this  government 
for  a  policy  which  will  accentuate  the  pros- 
perity of  this  province. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  In 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  we 
will  conclude  the  Throne  debate  tomorrow 
and  will  then  go  on  to  the  bills.  I  move 
the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.05  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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3  o'clock,  p.m. 

And   the   House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  east  gallery 
this  afternoon  students  from  Richmond  Hill 
High  School;  from  Binbrook  Bellemore  High 
School,  Binbrook;  and  from  the  Provincial 
Teachers'  College.  Now,  these  students  are 
here  to  view  the  proceedings  of  the  House, 
and  we  extend  to  them  a  very  hearty  welcome. 

Petitions 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  private  bills, 
presents  the  committee's  third  report  and 
moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Alfred. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Peterborough. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Port  Arthur. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Mount 
Forest. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Episcopal  corporation  of  the  diocese  of 
Timmins. 

An  Act  respecting  tlie  Roman  Catholic 
Episcopal   corporation   of  Ottawa. 

An   Act  respecting  the   town   of   Chesley. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that 
the  fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual 
cost  of  printing  be  remitted  on  the  following: 
An  Act  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  Epis- 
copal corporation  of  the  diocese  of  Timmins, 
An  Act  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
Episcopal  corporation  of  Ottawa. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer,  from  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  health,  presents  the  committee's  first 
report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  1958. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  MINING  ACT 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  13  amend- 
ments in  this  Act,  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ments are  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  claim 
tags  to  prospectors  prior  to  staking,  in  order 
that  they  may  put  them  on  the  claim  post 
when  staking  out  their  mining  claims,  and 
thus  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  second  trip  into 
the  bush. 

The  bill  also  contains  some  adjustment  in 
the  credits  allowed  for  the  various  types  of 
assessment  work,  to  bring  them  more  in  line 
with  present-day  costs. 

There  is  also  provision  for  the  Minister  of 
Mines  to  appoint  an  acting  mining  commis- 
sioner with  limited  powers  to  act  during  any 
absence  of  the  mining  commissioner. 

There  are  other  minor  amendments  of  an 
administrative  nature. 

This  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  standing 
committee  on  mining  following  its  second 
reading,  where  it  will  be  dealt  with  more 
fully. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

1.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  of 
Ontario  with  respect  to  the  administration 
of  part  9  of  The  Corporations  Act,  1953,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1958. 

2.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Secretary  of 
Ontario  with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
The  Corporations  Act,  1953,  and  The  Mort- 
main and  Charitable  Uses  Act  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  1958. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
should  like  to  tell  the  House  that  I  have  been 
advised  today  that  the  number  of  insured 
persons  imder  The  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
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Act,  in  the  Ontario  hospital  plan,  now  num- 
ber 5,461,438.  I  think  that  is  a  magnificent 
achievement. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day  I  would  like  to  make  a  short 
statement,  in  connection  with  a  letter  from 
my  ofiBce  which  has  been  dehvered  to  hon. 
members  this  afternoon,  regarding  arrange- 
ments which  have  been  made  for  a  visit  by 
the  members  to  the  southern  research  station 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  in 
Maple,    Ontario. 

It  is  our  feeling  that  a  comprehensive  toiu: 
of  the  Maple  research  station  would  be  of 
interest  to  the  hon.  members,  and  I  hope  that, 
firstly,  the  hon.  members  of  the  lands  and 
forests  and  the  game  and  fisheries  committees 
will  accept  100  per  cent.,  but  we  would  like 
to  have  other  hon.  members,  who  are  not 
necessarily  members  of  those  standing  com- 
mittees, also  to  be  with  us. 

Hon.  members  will  be  taken  on  a  tour  of 
the  station,  and  we  hope  that  members  of 
our  stafiE  wiU  give  short  addresses  to  the  hon. 
members  on  the  work  that  is  being  done  in 
that  location. 

They  will  discuss  general  forest  research, 
the  hon.  members  will  make  a  torn:  of  the 
pathology  laboratory,  the  tree  breeding 
greenhouses,  the  new  biological  research 
building,  the  fishing  laboratories,  and  the 
whole  of  the  undertaking  which  we  have 
at  Maple. 

I  would  ask  hon.  members  to  please  return 
the  letters  which  we  have  sent  to  them  at 
as  early  a  date  as  possible,  as  we  must  make 
arrangements  for  the  hon.  members  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  have  a  question  to  ask  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Has  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  or 
the  hon.  Minister,  been  advised  that  Chief 
Justice  McRuer  today  ruled  that  the  hog 
marketing  vote  of  July  28,  1958  is  null  and 
void?  If  so,  what  does  the  government 
intend  to  do  about  the  matter? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  Uttle  after  two 
o  clock  this  afternoon  the  council  for  the 
board  advised  me  of  the  ruling  by  Mr 
Justice  McRuer,  and  at  2.30  I  received 
notice  that  tlie  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wmtermeyer)  was  going  to  ask  this 
question,   so   I   have   very   hurriedly   had   a 


statement  on  this  matter  prepared  which  I 
will  read  to  the  House. 

Early  in  1958,  it  had  been  decided  that 
a  plebiscite  should  be  taken  of  hog  producers 
as  to  whether  they  were  in  favour  of  con- 
tinuing in  force  the  Ontario  hog  producers' 
marketing  plan  of  1957. 

Accordingly,  the  farm  products  marketing 
board,  on  May  20,  1958,  passed  regulations 
for  the  taking  of  the  vote.  A  prehminary 
voters'  hst  was  prepared  containing  over 
79,000  names.  July  4  was  fixed  by  the 
regulations  as  the  date  for  the  revision  of 
the  voters'  list,  and  July  25,  1958,  as  the 
polling  day. 

In  the  meantime,  a  motion  was  lodged 
prohibiting  Magistrate  Jasperson  from  pro- 
ceeding to  hear  certain  charges  contrary  to 
The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act,  on  the 
ground  that  regulation  No.  145  of  1957  was 
illegal  because  the  vote  of  the  producers  was 
a  condition  precedent  to  the  establishment  of 
the  plan. 

The  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice  Ferguson  was 
published  on  July  4,  in  which  he  held  that 
Ontario  regulation  No.  145,  of  1957,  was 
ultra  vires,  and  that  therefore  there  was  no 
hog  scheme  in  force. 

He  made  an  order  prohibiting  the  magis- 
trate from  proceeding  with  the  charges.  It 
was  decided  to  appeal  to  the  court  of  appeals 
regarding  the  judgment  of  Mr.  Justice 
Ferguson,  and  in  the  meantime  to  proceed 
with  a  taking  of  the  vote. 

The  appeal  was  argued  in  the  court  of 
appeals  in  October,  and  judgment  was 
delivered  on  January  9,  1959.  In  the  result, 
the  court  of  appeal  held  that  this  regulation 
No.  145  of  1957  was  invalid,  agreeing  witli 
Mr.  Justice  Ferguson. 

But  they  further  held  that  Ontario  regu- 
lation No.  145  of  1957  was  not  effective  to 
revoke  the  previous  hog  plan  which  in  essence 
is  the  same  scheme  as  No.  145  of  1957.  This 
quashed  the  order  prohibiting  a  magistrate 
from  proceeding  with  the  charges. 

In  the  month  of  October,  1958,  a  writ  was 
issued  against  the  farm  products  marketing 
board  for  an  injunction  restraining  the  board 
from  making  any  recommendation  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  as  a  result 
of  this  plebiscite. 

Counsel  for  the  board  took  the  position 
that,  if  the  court  of  appeal  had  declared  the 
Ontario  regulation  No.  145  of  1957  to  be 
invalid,  then  a  plan  submitted  to  the  vote 
was  invahd,  and  that  the  whole  vote  was 
aborted.  Chief  Justice  McRuer  ruled  today 
granting  an  injunction  which  on  consent  was 
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turned  into  a  motion  for  judgment  restrain- 
ing the  board  from  taking  any  action  as  a 
result  of  the  plebiscite  held  on  July  25,  and 
declaring  that  the  vote  was  null  and  void 
and  had  no  validity  whatsoever. 

A  further  motion  for  a  mandamus  to  com- 
pel the  board  to  hold  another  vote  was 
adjourned,  to  be  brought  on  by  either  party 
and  to  give  the  farm  products  marketing 
board  an  opportunity  to  get  together. 

I  might  say  that  this  judgment  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  farm  products 
marketing  board  as  to  what  steps  they  will 
take. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  sup- 
plementary question,  do  I  understand  that, 
in  very  simple  language,  the  situation  now 
is  that  Mr.  Justice  McRuer  today  ruled  that 
the  vote  of  July  25,  1958,  is  null  and  void? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  would  have  to  study 
that  judgment  procedure.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  none  of  us  here  has  seen  the  judgment 
yet. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  I  appreciate 
that  he  has  not  had  a  real  opportunity  to 
examine  the  judgment  and  neither  have  we. 
But  I  am  advised  that  Mr.  Justice  McRuer 
today  ruled  that  the  vote  is  null  and  void, 
and  I  further  understand  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's position  has  been  that  he  would  not 
order  compulsory  direction  of  hogs  under 
the  1949  plan  unless  a  vote  was  taken. 

Now,  if  this  order  of  Mr.  Justice  McRuer 
In  efiFect  says  that  the  vote  is  null  and  void, 
then  I  suggest  that  the  position  of  this 
government  must  be,  if  they  are  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  position  they  took  before,  that 
there  be  no  immediate  compulsory  direction 
of  hogs,  unless  the  decision  is  appealed  or 
unless  new  legislation  is  introduced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  think,  in  view  of 
the  seriousnes  of  this  matter,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  should  give  the  House  some  infor- 
mation as  to  what  he  intends  to  do,  either 
at  this  time  or  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
intimated  at  the  opening  of  my  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  statement,  at  2  o'clock 
I  had  just  been  advised  by  counsel  as  to 
what  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  McRuer  was, 
and  I  assured  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition at  the  conclusion  of  the  statement  that 
the  board  was  taking  it  into  immediate  con- 
sideration. As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  meeting 
with  the  hog  producers  is  scheduled  for 
tomorrow  morning. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask,  did  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  get  his  information 
from  Kitchener  or  from  Osgoode  Hall? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  From  Kitchener  by  way 
of  Osgoode  Hall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  where  I  rather 
thought  he  got  it  from— Kitchener.  That  is 
what  I  thought. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  now,  we  will  just 
wait  and  see  how  good  my  information  is. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture that  there  is  not  any  question  about 
the  decision.  All  he  has  to  do  is  send  out 
a  notice  to  telephone  and  find  out.  It  has 
absolutely  been  declared  null  and  void. 

Now,  what  is  the  hog  situation  tomorrow 
morning?  Can  a  person  sell  hogs  to  the 
packers  without  going  through  the  marketing 
board  or  not?  We  would  like  to  know,  as 
this  is  happening  tomorrow  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Speaker  I  would 
be  glad  to  be  advised  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  after  the  session  as  to  what  he 
thinks  we  should  do. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  not  only  me  who  wants 
to  know  what  the  present  situation  is.  There 
are  79,000  hog  producers  in  this  province  who 
want  to  know.  We  have  just  13,500  in  a 
mess  out  here  at  Avro,  and  I  suggest  that 
there  was  negligence  in  the  handling  of  this 
vote  in  the  first  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
always  held  the  clerks  and  assessors  in  this 
province  in  the  very  highest  regard,  and  I 
know  of  no  more  responsible  group  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  who  are  better  qualified 
to  properly  conduct  a  vote. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  said  that  it  was  not  the 
clerks  who  were  wrong,  it  was  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  supplementary  question 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  As  I  understand  this,  the  reason 
for  this  judgment  is  because  the  vote  was 
taken   in    a    court   in— 

An  hon.  member:  We  know  the  reason. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  just  a  minute  now, 
we  know  from  previous  discussions  and  know- 
ledge of  these  cases  that  went  through  the 
court,  that  the  cases  were  brought  into  the 
court  because  the  vote  was  held  under  one 
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version  of  the  Act,  of  The  Hog  Marketing 
Act  or  the  hog  marketing  scheme,  whereas 
there  had  been  successive  versions  of  it. 

Now,  the  question  I  want  to  put  to  the 
hon.  Minister  is  this: 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  order  out 
of  the  chaos,  and  will  the  hon.  Minister  give 
this  House  assurance  that  they  will  bring  in 
legislation  that  will  invalidate  this  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Invalidate  it  or  validate  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Validate  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  hon  member 
said  "invalidate"  a  moment  ago,  so  he  is 
getting  into  confusion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  let  us  not  lose  the 

point- 
Mr.  Child:  We  would  like  to  lose  the  hon. 

member, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —which  is  the  significant 
point.  The  hog  producers  tomorrow  morning 
do  not  know  whether  they  can  market  under 
a  scheme  or  not.  The  hon.  Minister  can 
clarify  it  immediately  by  giving  the  House 
assurance  that  he  will  bring  in  a  bill  to 
vahdate  the  vote  of  last  summer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
last  3  or  4  years  in  this  House,  we  have  been 
trying  to  plug  loopholes  in  The  Farm  Pro- 
ducts Marketing  Act,  and  I  assure  my  hon. 
friend  that  we  will  certainly  take  a  look  at 
The  Farm  Products  Marketing  Act,  and  I 
know  of  no  better  man  we  can  secure  than 
Mr.  Magone,  who  was  Deputy  Attorney- 
General,  who  has  been  our  adviser  and  oxir 
counsel  on  these  matters. 

If  the  hon.  member  knows  of  any  better 
authority  whom  we  can  consult  as  to  how 
to  amend  this  Act  so  it  will  work,  I  would 
like  to  know. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  has 
encouraged  those  who  have  been  punching 
the  holes  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Before  we  begin  the  Throne  debate, 
I  must  point  out  that  we  are  here  to  do  the 
business  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
therefore  we  should  confine  our  remarks  to 
things  that  are  pertinent  to  this  province, 
respectively  to  the  particular  amendment 
that  we  are  deahng  with. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  during  the  Throne 
debate,  wide  latitude  has  been  allowed,  very 


wide    latitude,    after    the    subject    matter    of 
the  debate. 

Nevertheless,  when  a  member  has  already 
spoken  on  the  main  motion,  and  has  enjoyed 
this  latitude,  and  speaks  again  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment— that  is,  if  you  are 
speaking  a  second  time,  that  is  what  you 
will  confine  your  remarks  to  today.  It  is 
expected  that  that  member  will  confine  his 
second  speech  to  the  actual  subject  matter 
of  the  amendment  to  the  amendment,  and 
I  will  read  it  again: 

It  has  been  moved  by  Mr.  MacDonald, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Thomas,  that  this  House 
further  regrets  that  the  government  has 
failed  to  build  a  publicly  owned,  fully 
integrated  distribution  system  for  natural 
gas  so  as  to  provide  power  at  cost  in 
accordance  with  the  time-honoured  prin- 
ciple from  which  Hydro  has  been  built, 
thereby  reducing  present  consumer  prices. 

Now  we  are  limited  to  that— if  you  are 
speaking  for  the  second  time  you  are  Umited 
to  that  amendment. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  number  is  that  amendment, 
may  I  ask? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  but  does  he  give  a  number 
to  that  amendment?  There  were  several  other 
amendments  or  there  were  several  other 
clauses  to  the  amendment,   were  there  not? 

Mr.   Speaker:    Not  from   Mr.   MacDonald. 

Mr.  Nixon:  And  does  that  amendment  being 
added  to  the  4  others  or  5  others  include 
those  in  his  amendment? 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  is  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment,  and  we  are  limited  to  that 
particular    one. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  would  you  read 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South's  (Mr. 
MacDonald's)  amendment?  I  think  he  incor- 
porates all  of  the  7  or  8  suggestions  that  I 
made,  and  then  added  an  additional  one. 

Mt.  Speaker:  Therefore,  we  would  have  to 
read  all  of  your  amendments.  Particularly, 
Mr.  MacDonald  says  this: 

That  this  House  further  regrets  that  the 
government  has  failed  to  build  a  publicly 
owned,    fully    integrated    distribution    sys- 
tem for  natural  gas— 
—and  so  on.   Now  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
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Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  I  ask  this  for  clarification? 
I  think  our  position  has  been  this  in  the 
House  that,  with  the  amendment  and  the 
amendment  thereto,  which  has  become  a 
matter  of  history  since  about  1943,  that  in 
those  cases  hon.  members  speaking  should 
be  given  the  widest  latitude. 

On  the  other  hand,  sir,  I  think  that  if  this 
does  apply— and  I  think  perhaps  this  might 
be  tlie  point  of  your  ruling— then,  for  instance, 
myself,  having  spoken  on  the  general  ambit 
of  the  Throne  speech,  I  am  then  confined  to 
speaking  on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
if    I    speak    again. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  the  point  which 
clarifies  matters  as  far  as  hon.  members  of 
this  House  are  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  a  member  is  speaking  for 
the  first  time,  he  has  complete  latitude. 
If  it  is  the  second  time,  then  he  is  limited 
by    the    amendment    to    the    amendment. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  has  gone  through 
the  mill  on  this  particular— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  restricts  me  very 
much,  I  intended  to  speak  and  now  I  will 
have  to  confine  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  let  us  have  the 
vote. 

Hon.  Mr'.  Frost:  No,  I  want  to  speak  on 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  wanted  to  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  sit  down,  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  will  recall,  and  I  am  sure  you 
will,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  the  last  5  or  6 
years  I  have  had  the  experience  of  speaking 
twice  on  the  speech  from  the  Throne.  Never 
at  any  time  has  any  suggestion  been  made 
that  I  should  have  been  restricted  in  the 
second  speech  I  made  in  this  debate. 

Now  why  we  should  suddenly  come  upon 
this  moth-eaten  rule  and  attempt  to  apply 
it  in  reference  to  my  hon.  friend  and  my 
leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  I  do  not  know. 
What  is  the  government  afraid  of,  do  they 
not  want  everything  discussed? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  I  find  your  ruling  admirable. 

Now  I  would  like  to  find  out  where  this 
party    stands— 

An   hon.   member:    Oh,   he  will   find   out. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understood  that  the  member 
for   Grey    South   was    going   to   lead   off   in 


this   debate,   and  he  has  whole   latitude,   he 
could  speak  on  anything  he  liked. 

Mr.  Oliver:   I  was? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  understood  you  were  going 


Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  for  very  little,  I  would— 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  (Ottawa  South):  Go 
ahead,  we  would  like  to  hear  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day.  Member 
for  Grey  South. 

Mr.  Murdoch:  All  right,  go  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Down  by  default. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of 
the  restrictions  that  have  been  put  on,  in 
my  particular  participation  in  this  debate 
—and  I  must  say  that  I  had  never  heard 
of  the  rule  before,  I  do  not  think  that  in 
my  experience  at  least  it  has  been  customary 
at  any  time  to  limit  a  speaker— I  think  the 
position  of  my  party  is  well  known  with 
respect  to  this  particular  matter,  and— 

An  hon.  member:  Their  vote. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now  just  a  moment. 
The  position  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
hon.  member  for  South  York  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  is  that  he  regrets  that  this  House, 
or  at  least  that  the  government,  has  not  as 
of  the  present  time  inaugurated  a  publicly 
owned  system  of  gas  distribution  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  tiie  particular 
amendment,  my  position  has  been  made  clear 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  and  I  think  that 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  vote  directly  on  the 
subject  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  gendeman  a  question? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  the  hon.  member 
certainly  may  not.  If  he  is  going  to  invoke 
rules  like  that,  I  can  do  the  same.  He 
has  no  right  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  has  no  right  to  ask  the 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  has  a 
perfect  right  to  ask  a  question,  but  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  does  not  have 
to  answer  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  want  an  explanation 
on  this  cloudy  issue. 
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Mr.  Brunelle:  The  hon.  member  should 
open  up  his  book. 

Some  hon.  members:  Let  us  have  the  vote. 

Mr.  Oliver:  No  doubt  the  hon.  member  has 
clarification,   though. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  there  is  no  doubt 
the  Liberal  hon.  members  need  it. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Enemies  over  there,  boys. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  know  where  the 
Liberals  stand  but  we  are  trying  to  figure  out 
where  the  government  stands. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
I  am  greatly  disappointed,  and  I  intend  to 
confine  my  remarks  strictly  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Whicher:    They  were  all  made  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  only  sit  here  as 
as  ordinary  member  of  this  House,  and  I  will 
say  that  the  rules  are  there,  I  never  expected 
to  speak  on  any  other  subject  but  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Which  hon.  member  is  the 
leader   of  the   Opposition? 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  may 
say,  to  begin  with,  that  I  was  interested 
as  to  whether  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion would  be  stealing  a  point  from  the 
CCF  or  not,  that  is  what  I  was  concerned 
with.  However,  I  would  like  to  make  our 
own  position  plain,  and  I  would  like  to 
give  to  tlie  House  a  reasoned  statement 
in  relation  to  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment which  I  feel  I  should  make,  and 
I  feel  that  the  people  of  this  province  are 
entitled  to. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  to  the 
reply  to  His  Honour's  address  contains  the 
following  words: 

And  this  House  further  regrets  that  the 
government  has  failed  to  build  a  publicly 
owned,  fully  integrated  distribution  system 
for  natural  gas  so  as  to  provide  power  at 
cost  in  accordance  with  the  time-honoured 
principle  from  which  Hydro  has  been  built, 
thereby  reducing  present  consumer  prices. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation,  sir.  And 
it  is  to  that  I  want  to  address  myself  very 
clearly. 


This  further  amendment  provides  me  with 
the  opportunity  of  referring  to  public  owner- 
ship principally  as  it  affects  municipalities 
and  the  government,  and  to  repeat  what  I 
have  stated  to  the  municipalities  over  the 
past  year,  and  particularly  what  I  said  to  the 
association  of  mayors  and  reeves  at  Stratford 
on  June  25  last. 

This  resolution,  and  much  of  the  public 
discussion,  is  premised  firstly  upon  having 
a  distribution  system  similar  to  Hydro.  Let 
me  first  deal  with  that  point  because  the 
amendment  says,  "in  accordance  with  the 
time-honoured  principle  from  which  Hydro 
has  been  built."  A  few  days  ago  the  hon. 
Minister  without  Portfoho  (Mr.  Macaulay), 
who  is  also  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission,  gave  to  this 
House  a  very  interesting  and  informative 
account  of  the  formation  of  Hydro  and  the 
position   of  the  municipalities. 

I  shall  not  repeat  what  he  said  other  than 
to  point  out  that  Hydro  is  not  owned  by  the 
government.  Hydro  emanated  and  is  still 
basically  an  emanation  of  a  partnership  of 
municipalities.  To  put  it  in  understandable 
terms,  the  municipalities  are  the  shareholders 
in  the  system. 

The  government,  of  course,  is  interested, 
as  the  hon.  Minister  explained,  in  rural  dis- 
tribution systems,  the  northern  Ontario 
properties,  and  of  course  in  the  great  prob- 
lem of  providing  finances  and  credit  which 
I  shall  deal  with  in  a  moment  or  two. 

Very  briefly.  Hydro  had  its  commencement 
and  its  development  because  of  municipal 
entliusiasm  and  municipal  participation.  The 
very  beginnings  of  Hydro  were  assured  at 
tlie  Walper  Hotel  in  Kitchener  over  50  years 
ago,  at  which  representatives  of  that  fine 
area  of  Ontario  were  present.  These  rep- 
resentatives were  shortly  joined  by  munici- 
palities in  the  Niagara  peninsula  and  then, 
as  well,  Toronto,  Hamilton,  and  other 
municipalities. 

The  generation  and  the  distribution  of 
electricity  previous  to  these  times  had  become 
very  much  of  a  municipal  matter.  In  my 
native  town  of  Orillia,  electricity  was  first 
of  all  generated  by  steam.  In  1899,  long 
before  tlie  idea  of  Hydro,  Orillia  obtained 
authority  from  this  Legislature  to  generate 
and  transmit  electricity  over  a  distance  of 
nearly  20  miles  from  the  then  Ragged  Rapids 
on  the  Severn  River  to  Orillia.  That  is  a  very 
interesting  matter  to  look  back  upon.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  considered  that  in 
1899— and  it  was  a  point  that  was  very  much 
discussed  in  my  own  family  in  my  childhood— 
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the  transmission  of  electricity  from  Ragged 
Rapids  to  Orillia  was  an  impossibility.  And 
the  transmission  of  electricity  from  Niagara 
Falls— 50,000  hp.  originally  from  Niagara 
Falls  to  Kitchener— was  counted  as  being 
dangerous  to  both  humans  and  to  animal  life. 
So  in  these  days— in  the  intervening  time— 
a  very  great  deal  indeed  has  happened  when 
we  talk  of  the  possible  transmission  of 
electricity  from  as  far  away  as  Labrador  to 
Ontario. 

At  that  time  Orillia  obtained,  with  a  good 
deal  of  difficulty,  the  passage  of  that  bill  in 
this  assembly.  At  that  time  this  plan,  as  I 
say,  of  transmitting  electricity  from  the 
Severn  River  to  Orillia  was  looked  upon  as 
being  impractical  by  many  authorities. 
Reference  was  inade  in  this  House  by  the 
hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  my  god-father,  Andrew  Miscampbell, 
from  whom  I  derived  my  second  name,  the 
representative  of  Simcoe  East  in  this 
Legislature. 

I  have  always  thought,  and  I  have  always 
asserted,  that  Mr.  Miscampbell's  resolution 
was  predicated  upon  the  experience  of  Orilha 
which,  of  course,  was  in  his  riding,  and  he  it 
was  who  introduced  the  bill  which  I  have 
mentioned  which  gave  the  town  of  Orillia 
authority. 

It  was  from  the  intense  interest  and  the 
participation  of  municipalities  in  electrical 
generation  and  distribution  that  Hydro  was 
bom.  That  is  one  of  the  pertinent  facts 
which  must  be  remembered  and  borne  in 
mind  when   considering  this   question. 

May  I  refer  briefly  to  my  own  views  on 
public  ownership,  and  I  think  it  is  hardly 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  some  refer 
to  me— and  there  may  be  doubts  on  this 
point,  and  if  so  I  readily  acknowledge  those 
doubts— as  being  the  author  of  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission,  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission,  and  of  hospital 
insurance  in  this  province.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  I  think  it  is  true  that  I  have  been 
very  closely  associated  with  those  things. 

This  association  is  a  complete  answer  to 
any  assertion  that  I  am  opposed  to  public 
ownership.  I  am  sure  with  that  background 
that  I  can  engage  in  an  impartial  and  an 
objective  analysis  of  the  matter  of  public 
ownership   of  natural   gas   distribution. 

It  is  very  well  known  that  this  government 
and  I  advocated  the  building  of  the  trans- 
Canada  natural  gas  pipe  line  from  Alberta 
to  central  Canada.  That  would  have  been 
my  solution,  without  question,  to  the  trans- 
mission, if  you  will,  sir,  or  conveying  of  gas 


across  Canada.  That  it  was  not  an  accepted 
solution  had  a  very  profound  eflEect  on  my 
thinking  and,  as  I  shall  indicate,  in  relation 
to  a  publicly  owned  distribution  system  in 
Ontario. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  a  comparison  to  the 
municipal  position  today  in  relation  to  the 
public  sale  and  distribvition  of  gas,  as 
compared  with  that  facing  Sir  Adam  Beck 
in  relation  to  public  generation  and  distri- 
bution of  electricity  50  years  ago. 

First  of  all,  may  I  point  out  that  the 
municipalities  today  already  have  the  widest 
of  powers  in  connection  with  engaging  in 
the  natural  gas  business. 

I  will  be  pleased  if  hon.  members  would 
look  up  The  Public  Utilities  Act,  chapter 
320,  sections  17,  18,  20,  21,  and  25;  The 
Municipal  Franchise  Act,  chapter  249,  sec- 
tion 8;  and  The  Ontario  Fuel  Board  Act, 
sections  15  and  16. 

In  general,  any  municipality  can,  by  way 
of  a  public  utility  purchase  gas  wholesale  at 
or  near  its  municipal  boundaries  and  distribute 
in  retail.  The  municipahties  have  at  least  as 
wide  powers  today— and  have  had  these 
powers  for  very  many  years  indeed— in  relation 
to  gas  as  did  the  municipalities  of  Ontario 
in  1905  and  previously  in  relation  to  elec- 
tricity. 

The  question  is  this:  Why  has  there  been, 
and  why  is  there,  an  almost  complete  lack 
of  municipal  enthusiasm? 

When  western  gas  became  a  possibility, 
there  were  only  8  municipalities  in  Ontario 
that  had  municipally  owned  distribution  sys- 
tems: namely  Kingston,  Peterborough,  Kitch- 
ener, Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Guelph,  Waterloo, 
Brockville  and  Leamington.  This  was  true 
despite  the  fact  that,  in  southwestern  Ontario, 
there  were  over  400,000  gas  users,  and  the 
use  of  natural  gas  was  at  least  75  years  old. 
What  has  happened  to  these  8?  Today,  only 
2  remain  that  have  publicly  owned  systems; 
Kingston  and  Kitchener. 

May  I  then  point  out,  firstly,  that  there  is 
no  relationship  between  the  situation  faced 
by  Sir  Adam  Beck  and  his  associates,  in 
connection  with  the  enthusiasm  and  interest 
of  municipalities  as  regards  electricity,  and 
that  faced  by  us  today. 

I  followed  with  great  interest  the  vote  con- 
ducted in  Peterborough  in  December  of  last 
year  on  this  subject.  I  read  with  very  great 
interest  the  impartial  article  published  by  the 
Peterborough  Examiner  discussing  issues 
upon  which  the  people  could  make  their 
determination.  They  are  very  well  worth 
studying. 
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I  judge  that  the  lack  of  municipal  enthu- 
siasm for  getting  into  the  retail  sale  of  gas 
is  premised,  among  other  things,  on  the 
following: 

1.  From  a  power  standpoint,  natural  gas 
has  to  compete  with  Hydro.  Hydro  is  already 
municipally  owned.  Natural  gas,  to  make 
progress,  has  to  compete.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  have  competing  businesses  operated 
by  the  same  commission  and,  therefore,  there 
would  have  to  be,  in  all,  two  competing  com- 
missions in  order  to  work  this  situation  out. 

Some  may  think  that  municipal  effort 
might  better  be  confined  to  making  a  success 
of  electrical  distribution,  providing  good  serv- 
ices, understanding  public  relations  and  other 
things,  and  let  others  compete  against  Hydro. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  leave  that  thought  with  you 
in  summing  up  why  there  is  a  lack  of  muni- 
cipal enthusiasm.  The  second  point  is  equally 
important. 

2.  Natural  gas  is  a  fuel,  it  is  an  entirely 
new  business.  Municipalities  getting  into 
the  fuel  business  must  necessarily  compete 
with  old-established  taxpayers  in  their  com- 
munities selling  coal,  wood,  oil,  propane  and 
other  things.  That  poses  problems  for  the 
municipalities. 

3.  The  municipalities  are  constantly  mak- 
ing representations  about  taxes  on  public 
utilities.  Hydro  from  its  inception  has  been 
generally  tax  free,  although  this  has  been 
modestly  reversed  in  recent  days  by  ourselves. 
Therefore,  there  is  the  problem  of  what 
would  be  done  tax-wise  with  a  gas  utility, 
and  I  point  out  that  the  municipalities  are 
loath  to  lose  these  taxes. 

As  well,  the  question  was  raised  that  if  a 
gas  utility  is  tax  free,  then  what  about  the 
taxpayers  who  are  presently  distributing 
other  forms  of  fuel,  such  as  coal,  wood, 
oil,  propane  and  other  things? 

4.  There  is  a  great  question  of  credit,  to 
which  I  want  to  refer  more  fully  in  a 
moment. 

That  is  one  of  the  fundamental  problems 
to  be  faced  here  in  Ontario.  I  need  only 
point  out  that  this  government,  and  the  muni- 
cipalities, have  been  facing  credit  diflBculties 
and  problems.  Municipalities  have  definite 
duties  in  connection  with  municipal  water, 
the  sewage  system,  streets,  roads,  schools 
and  many  other  things.  Very  many  cannot 
get  the  money  now  and  are  turning  to  the 
Ontario  municipal  improvement  corporation. 
Is  it  any  wonder  that  these  municipalities 
do  not  want  to  further  dilute  their  credit  by 
getting  into  huge  problems  relating  to  the 
retail  distribution  of  natural  gas? 


Now,  in  relation  again  to  municipal  enthu- 
siasm and  interest  which  was  present  when 
Sir  Adam  Beck  and  his  contemporaries 
brought  about  the  beginnings  of  Hydro,  that 
municipal  interest  and  enthusiasm  is  lacking 
today,  and  I  should  like  to  point  out  a  few 
additional  things. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  Hydro  was  the 
participation  of  the  city  of  Toronto  and 
surrounding  municipalities.  I  followed  vdth 
very  great  interest  the  recent  municipal  elec- 
tion here  in  Toronto,  and  insofar  as  I  am 
aware,  not  one  single  substantial  candidate, 
and  particularly  not  a  candidate  who  was 
elected  to  office,  advocated  tlie  purchasing 
or  the  expropriation  of  the  Consumers'  Gas 
system  in  the  city. 

Now  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  this,  that  not 
one  of  the  daily  papers  in  Toronto  had  any 
editorial  advocating  that  that  should  be  done, 
and  none  of  the  candidates  running  for  office, 
and  not  one  of  the  elected  candidates,  sub- 
mitted any  such  thing. 

As  a  matter  of  history,  and  I  may  be 
wrong,  my  recollection  is  that  the  last  cam- 
paign on  that  subject  was  conducted  by  the 
late  Albert  Hacker,  many,  many  years  ago. 
Mr.  Hacker  was  not  successful  in  putting  over 
his  point  of  view  to  the  electorate  of  the  city 
of  Toronto  at  that  time,  and  I  am  sure  that 
must  be  30  years  ago. 

I  read  very  carefully  the  platforms  of  can- 
didates and  I  would  say  this,  that  municipally 
owned  distribution  systems  for  gas  simply 
did  not  appear  anywhere,  it  was  not  an 
issue. 

In  my  own  part  of  Ontario,  I  have  observed 
the  electors  of  the  city  of  Peterborough  who 
voted  to  sell  their  present  publicly  owned 
gas  distribution  system.  In  the  mimici- 
pality  in  which  I  reside,  Lindsay,  I  have 
observed  a  total  and  complete  lack  of  interest 
or  any  desire  upon  the  part  of  the  muni- 
cipality to  engage  in  the  public  distribution 
of  gas. 

The  municipality  has  very  obviously  pre- 
ferred to  operate  its  electric  distribution 
system,  Lindsay  Hydro,  and  to  allow  the  gas 
distribution  company  to  expend  very  large 
sums  of  money  in  installing  gas  mains  in  the 
community,  and  to  allow  that  company  to 
compete,  as  it  must,  with  Hydro  and  with 
other  forms  of  fuel  and  energy. 

May  I  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  point  out 
the  relevance  and  the  positive  necessity  of 
municipal  participation  if  we  are,  in  the 
words  of  this  amendment,  to: 

build    a   publicly    owned,    fully    integrated 
distribution   system  for   natural   gas   so   as 
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to  provide  power  at  cost  in  accordance 
with  the  time-honoured  principle  from 
which  Hydro  has  been  built,  thereby  reduc- 
ing present   consumer   prices. 

The  elements  and  the  conditions  are  so 
entirely  different  on  that  count  alone  as  to 
put  this  amendment  out  of  any  reasonable 
consideration. 

Now,  another  venture  I  should  like  to 
discuss  is  a  provincial  distribution  system. 
Sir,  if  we  cannot  have,  or  if  there  is  no 
municipal  interest,  then  I  propose  this 
question  to  the  House.  Is  there  then  any- 
thing in  the  public  transportation  of  gas 
across  this  province  to  connect  up  with 
privately  owned  systems  in  the  province? 

As  I  have  already  referred  to  the  decision 
made  at  the  federal  level  in  1955,  relative 
to  the  building  of  the  trans-Canada  pipe  line, 
the  proposals  which  this  government  made 
relative  to  the  building  of  a  publicly  owned 
line  were  rejected.  I  regretted  it  at  the 
time— I  did  my  very  best  to  obtain  their 
acceptance— but  they  were  rejected,  and  I 
would  say  that  this  fact,  of  course,  funda- 
mentally changed  our  position  in  relation  to 
a  provincial  distribution  system.  May  I 
say  frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Saunders 
had  been  the  chairman  of  Hydro,  and  I 
interpolate  this  into  the  manuscript  I  have 
here. 

Mr.  Saunders  had  been  the  chairman  of 
the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission. 
Transmission  of  gas  from  western  Canada  to 
Ontario  was  a  very  remote  possibility,  but 
Mr.  Saunders  and  I  thought  it  was  a  very 
important  possibility  if  it  could  be  brought 
about.  And  accordingly,  upon  that  was 
predicated  the  idea  of  building  a  publicly 
owned  line  from  the  west,  which  seemed  to 
be  the  only  way  of  getting  it,  and  secondly, 
if  we  could  by  means  of  public  ownership 
connect  with  Hydro,  then  arrangements 
would  be  made  to  use  some  of  that  gas  here 
in  Ontario,  and  perhaps  premise  the  building 
of  the  line  partially  on  that. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  went  along,  the 
situation  became  very  evidently  impossible 
and  undesirable  for  some  of  the  reasons  that 
I  have  given,  but  principally  for  this  reason: 
that  it  simply  did  not  make  sense  to  provide 
that  Hydro  itself  should  use  two  competing 
forms  of  energy,  as  I  shall  explain  here  in  a 
moment. 

To  use  these  competing  forms  of  energy 
was  in  itself  an  economic  impossibility  and 
something  that  was  very  unsound. 


Therefore  there  was  a  change  in  our  point 
of  view.  Then,  with  the  building  of  the 
trans-Canada  pipe  Hne  by  private  people, 
that  again  fundamentally  changed  our 
position. 

Now  let  me  simpHfy  all  this.  One  of  the 
very  great  and  important  users  of  natural 
gas  would  be  the  Toronto  area.  Here  in 
Metro  Toronto  we  have  residing  a  quarter 
of  Ontario's  population.  I  have  already 
shown  that  this  area,  and  the  municipalities, 
have  not  shown  the  slightest  disposition  to 
get  into  the  gas  business.  We  can  take  it 
that  this  distribution  will  continue  to  be  made 
by  a  private  organization. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  Consumers' 
Gas  also  appUes  to  the  area  which  is  serviced 
by  Union  Gas  and  its  subsidiaries  and  its 
emanations.  The  Union  Gas  Company  oper- 
ates from  Windsor  through  to  Hamilton.  My 
recollection  is  that  there  are  something  in 
excess  of  300,000  natural  gas  users,  including 
very  important  industries  such  as  the  motor 
industries  in  Windsor. 

I  would  say  that  there  has  been  no  indi- 
cation on  the  part  of  municipalities,  Toronto 
or  others,  now  or  in  past  years,  of  taking 
over  these  local  gas  distribution  systems. 

Please  bear  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
is  not  a  provincial  matter  to  go  into  a  muni- 
cipality and  lay  gas  pipes.  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  municipalities  themselves— it  is  clearly 
within  municipal  economy,  and  they  can  do 
that  themselves  by  the  power  in  the  Acts  to 
which  I  have  referred,  or  they  can  grant 
franchises  to  others  to  do  the  same  thing. 
This  is  purely  a  matter  within  municipal 
authority. 

May  I  point  out  that  in  Hydro  the  foun- 
dation stone  was  a  solid  group  of  muni- 
cipalities in  western  Ontario,  including  the 
Hamilton  and  Toronto  areas,  which  was  very 
necessary;  that  is  completely  and  totally 
lacking  in  this  picture. 

Let  us  take  the  situation  today  and  apply 
it  to  a  distribution  system.  To  build  a  pro- 
vincial distributing  line  would  mean  cutting 
into  a  privately  owned  transmission  line 
coming  from  Alberta,  and  connecting  up 
with  a  private  distribution  system,  say,  in 
Toronto  or  elsewhere.  Now  if  there  ever 
was  a  case  of  a  government  getting  into 
the  middle,  this  certainly  would  be  the  case, 
with  both  sides  being  private  interests  and 
the   government  in   the   middle. 

Now,  native  sense,  coming  from  rural 
Ontario,  would  tell  me  to  keep  out  of  the 
situation,  that  nothing  could  be  more  wholly 
or  entirely  undesirable. 
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The  fuel  board  has,  on  numerous  occasions, 
had  the  government  point  out  to  municipal- 
ities the  powers  they  have.  In  the  summer 
of  1957,  these  powers  were  specifically  drawn 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  municipalities  to 
the  Manitoba  boundary,  and  not  one  of  these 
has  shown  the  slightest  interest  in  taking 
over.  On  this  basis,  it  would  be  folly  for 
the  provincial  government  to  enter  into  this 
picture. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  present  picture 
which  bears  any  likeness  to  the  foundation  on 
which  Hydro  was  built  in  the  days  50  years 
ago.  The  publicly  owned  distributing  line 
would  simply  operate  from  a  privately  owned 
trans-Canada  line  into  privately  owned  muni- 
cipal distribution  systems,  and  I  again  ask 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  what  could 
be  more  undesirable? 

The  third  problem  in  this  regard  that  I 
want  to  mention  is  the  problem  of  credit, 
to  which  I  made  mention  a  few  minutes  ago. 
This  is  not  only  one  of  Ontario's  problems, 
but  it  is  the  problem  of  every  authority 
engaged  in— and  faced  with— the  problems  of 
expansion  such  as  ours.  That  is  true  of 
Ontario  in  general,  and  of  ourselves  here  in 
this  assembly  in  particular. 

Sometimes  people  completely  overlook  the 
value  of  credit  and  its  indispensability.  We 
simply  could  not  do  what  we  are  doing 
without  credit. 

It  is  a  problem  to  fit  our  pressing  require- 
ments into  the  money  markets  which  have  to 
take  care  of  federal,  provincial,  municipal, 
industrial  and  business  requirements,  par- 
ticularly in  the  case  of  New  York  where 
we  have  to  go  into  the  requirements  of  the 
various  levels  of  government  and  business 
there.  I  can  assure  hon.  members  that  it  is 
a  problem  indeed.  One  can  only  go  into 
the  market  when  the  opportunity  is  avail- 
able. 

On  the  matter  of  credit,  let  me  give  hon. 
members  just  a  very  rough  picture.  Our 
commitments  over  the  next  20  years  are 
huge  indeed.  They  look  something  like  this, 
and  this  is  a  very  moderate  appraisal,  one 
used  at  the  time  of  the  Gordon  commission, 
and  I  would  say  that  it  brings  out  of  the 
matter  the  problems  of  refunding  and  the 
like.  But  refundings,  remember,  when  we  are 
borrowing  money,  are  important,  as  is  money. 

Now  this  is  about  the  picture.  Ontario 
Hydro  will  require  on  this  basis,  the  basis 
of  the  submission  to  the  Gordon  commission, 
some  $3,000  million.  Now  that  is  $3  billion 
of  money. 

May  I  say  to  the  hon.  vice-chairman  of 
Hydro    that    the    best   figure   we    have   from 


Hydro,  as  he  knows,  at  the  present  time  is 
this:  including  refundings— and  by  the  appear- 
ances at  the  present  time— our  impact  on  the 
borrowing  market  is  not  going  to  be  $3 
biUion,  but  more  on  the  order  of  $4.7  bilhon. 
In  other  words,  $4,700  million  for  Hydro 
alone.    Now  that  is  in  the  next  20  years. 

Highways  looks  like  a  $3,000  million  job; 
our  schools  about  $1.25  billion;  our  univer- 
sities, and  I  think  that  this  estimate  is  modest, 
to  say  the  least,  will  need  $275  million;  water 
and  sewage  works— that  is,  on  the  assessment 
of  the  water  resources  commission,  $2,400 
million;  hospitals,  public  buildings  conserva- 
tion, $1,250  million.  This  makes  a  total  of 
$11,125  miUion  over  those  20  years,  and 
that,  I  think,  I  have  demonstrated  on  a  very, 
very  modest  basis. 

These  items  are  only  the  important  items. 
I  have  not  included  in  there  financing  which 
is  to  be  required  for  farmers'  loans,  junior 
farmers'  loans,  for  the  Ontario  Northland  Rail- 
way, or  a  variety  of  other  things.  I  give 
them  to  you,  sir,  to  indicate  the  immensity  of 
our  challenge,  and  the  staggering  obligations 
connected  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  hon.  members 
remember  this.  I  am  not  viewing  this  situa- 
tion with  alarm,  I  am  viewing  it  as  a  chal- 
lenge for  this  reason,  that  the  test  of  this 
is  to  keep  things  within  our  capacity. 

If  that  is  the  case,  then  they  spell  employ- 
ment, work  and  wages,  unlimited  opportunity 
for  the  individual,  and  incomparably  higher 
living  standards  in  Ontario.  That  is  the  goal 
in  front  of  us,  and  the  basis  of  that  must 
be  that  we  administer  our  financial  needs, 
and  that  we  manage  our  financial  structure, 
in  a  way  that  we  can  keep  within  our 
limitations. 

The  minute  we  go  beyond  that  situation, 
that  downcrashes  our  possibility  of  carrying 
on  the  great  constructive  programme  in  which 
our  people  in  this  province  have  engaged  in 
these  past  years. 

Might  I  just  for  a  moment  ask  hon.  mem- 
bers to  check  the  provincial  commitments  for 
this  coming  year.  Now  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  will  be  dealing  with 
this  more  specifically  tomorrow,  but,  never- 
theless, I  mean  these  commitments  are  written 
on  the  wall  in  connection  with  the  budget  of 
last  year.  I  ask  hon.  members  to  check  into 
these  provincial  commitments  for  the  coming 
year,  which  include  our  direct  and  our 
indirect  borrowings  both  for  ourselves,  for 
Hydro,  and  for  our  provincial  emanations. 

They  look  to  be,  in  this  coming  year, 
something  of  the   order  of   $550   miUion.     I 
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am  glad  to  say  that  this  has  been  reduced 
by  $35  million  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  not  now  being  called  upon  to  advance 
that  sum  to  the  federal  government  in  rela- 
tion to  its  contract  with  the  Trans-Canada 
Pipe  Line  Company. 

The  fact  that  we  do  not  have  to  advance 
that  $35  million  is  a  very  welcome  relief. 
Still,  we  are  faced  with  fitting  this  problem 
of  something  over  $500  million  into  the 
markets  of  New  York  and  Toronto  over  the 
coming  year. 

The  first  part  of  our  programme  for  this 
year  was  launched  in  Toronto  last  December, 
and  then,  because  of  the  uncertainties  of  the 
money  market,  instead  of  obtaining  accord- 
ing to  our  schedule— or  instead  of  asking 
according  to  our  schedule— $75  million, 
we  reduced  that  amount  down  to  $60  million. 
We  were  successful  in  obtaining  the  money, 
but  I  would  say  this,  that  that  was  about 
the  market  at  that  time. 

In  January,  we  were  successful  in  obtain- 
ing $75  million  in  New  York,  which  was 
according  to  the  schedule.  At  the  present 
time,  provided  we  can  keep  up  the  schedule 
over  the  remaining  months  of  this  year,  we 
shall  be  able  to  maintain  our  programme, 
and  the  programme  of  Hydro  and  the  other 
emanations  of  government,  if  it  is  proper  to 
refer  to  Hydro  in  that  rather  cavalier  way. 

I  do  so,  however,  by  again  asserting 
that  Hydro  is  a  partnership  of  municipalities, 
and  the  municipalities  are  the  shareholders. 

Interjection  by   an  Hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
made  history.  He  is  a  historian,  is  he  not? 
He  might  write  a  history  of  that  some  day, 
and  then  he  would  become  convinced. 

In  the  balance  of  the  year,  we  have  to  fit 
our  requirements  into  the  financing  of  other 
governments— federal  and  provincial,  and 
state  and  federal  in  the  American  market- 
as  well  as  major  corporate  borrowing  which 
include  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  and  a 
host   of  others. 

I  can  asure  hon.  members  in  this  House 
that  our  programme  now  is  of  such  magni- 
tude that,  while  I  am  satisfied  we  can  do 
it,  I  would  certainly  counsel  against  diluting 
our   credit   by   any  further   borrowing. 

What  I  say  to  hon.  members  is  true  of 
our  municipalities  and  our  boards  and  com- 
missions. 

It  is  true  of  metropolitan  Toronto  which, 
at  the  present  time,  is  faced  with  difficulties 
in  financing,  from  a  credit  standpoint,  certain 


of  its  obligations.  Presently  this  great  city  is 
faced  with  borrowings  of  very  large  sums  to 
build  a  subway. 

I  would  say  that  those  things  underwrite, 
among  other  things,  the  lack  of  municipal 
enthusiasm  for  a  further  dilution  of  credit 
which  I  can  assure  hon.  members  would  have 
a  very  detrimental  effect  on  the  development 
of  this  province  by  reason  of  over-stretching 
and  over-straining  the  credit  upon  which  so 
much  depends. 

We  can  thank  our  lucky  stars  that  we, 
and  our  municipalities,  are  not  committed  to 
further  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
meet  the  uncertainties  of  expropriations  by 
private  companies,  of  building  public  minds 
in  anticipation  of  business  of  competing 
against  our  own  publicly  owned  Hydro 
system.    Nothing  could  be  more  elaborate. 

If  I  can  again  refer  back  to  my  home  town 
of  Lindsay,  I  have  in  the  past  year  or  so 
seen  there  the  installation  of  gas  lines 
throughout  that  community,  and  that  must 
have  been  at  very  great  expense  and  invest- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  company.  I  have 
watched  the  gas  lines  being  laid  in  front  of 
my  own  home  there,  and  I  have  watched 
where  the  gas  line  gets  its  business  from.  The 
gas  line,  of  course,  takes  business  from  the 
person  next  door  who  wants  to  instal  a  new 
furnace,  and  the  coal  dealer  or  the  oil  dealer 
does  not  get  that  business.  In  some  cases 
it  has  taken  business  from  Hydro  in  the 
form  of  hot  water  heaters,  stoves,  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

I  think  that  the  people  of  that  community 
would  view  as  rather  peculiar  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  publicly  owned  Hydro  system,  that 
everybody  wants  to  be  a  success,  and  then 
turn  around  and  operate  another  system  in 
opposition  to  it,  financed  by  the  people,  using 
up  their  credit  that  they  have  to  use  for  other 
things. 

Those  things  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  to  the  people  of  the 
province. 

To  end  what  I  have  to  say  on  this  subject, 
I  think  the  clear  job  of  Ontario  and  her  muni- 
cipalities is  to  give  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  every  support,  to  provide  it  with 
the  necessary  financing  to  go  ahead  and  do  a 
great  job  in  providing  electrical  energy  for 
our  people  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 

Let  other  forms  of  energy  compete  against 
our  publicly  owned  system,  let  us  compete 
against  them.  In  that  way  we  will  get  sound 
business,  good  service,  we  will  get  the 
competition    which    I    think    is    desirable    in 
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our    system,    in    our    province,    and    arising 
from  all  of  that  we  will  get  better  service. 

I  may  say  that  I  am  looking  at  this  prob- 
lem from  the  standpoint  of  the  requirements 
of  today.  I  have  had  discussions  with  members 
of  the  Ontario  municipal  electric  association— 
that  is,  the  municipahties  which  form  the 
Hydro  partnership. 

On  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
there  are  now  3  members  who  come  from 
the  Ontario  municipal  electric  association 
and  they  are  3  members  of  whom  all  have 
held  the  presidency  of  that  organization. 
Mr.  D.  P.  CliflF  is  at  least  the  former  secre- 
tary and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  may  be  the 
secretary   today. 

I  would  say  this,  very  clearly,  that  the 
members  of  the  Ontario  municipal  electric 
association,  with  whom  I  have  discussed 
this  problem,  say  to  me:  "Support  Hydro,  do 
not  let  us  dilute  our  credit,  do  not  let  us 
be  put  in  the  position  that  we  are  two  public 
bodies  competing  for  the  same  business." 

That  is  the  situation  as  I  see  it,  and  I  am 
in  full  agreement  with  that. 

I  have  talked  to  our  municipalities,  I  have 
advised  them  against  the  dilution  of  their 
credit  which,  in  most  cases,  is  already  strained 
to  the  limit  by  the  requirements  of  today. 

On  these  grounds,  I  say  to  the  House  here, 
that  I  think  that  the  hon.  member's  motion 
is  thoroughly  unsound  and  should  be  defeated, 
and  I  would  think  that,  after  having  heard 
this  argument,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  and  his  hon. 
followers  would  join,  I  think,  in  making  that 
unanimous.  And  I  would  trust  that  my 
Liberal  hon.  friends  would  not  steal  any 
point  from  the  CCF  Opposition. 

Mr.  Speaker:  It  is  moved  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Jackson  (London  South)  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North),  that  a  humble 
address  be  presented  to  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.  Mackay)  as 
follows: 

May  it  please  your  Honour: 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  legislative  assembly 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  now  assembled, 
beg  leave  to  thank  Your  Honour  for  the 
gracious  speech  Your  Honour  has  addressed 
to  us. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  F.   R. 


Oliver  (Grey  South),  that  the  motion  for  an 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor,  now  before  the 
House,  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following   words: 

But  this  House  regrets  the  government 
has   failed   to: 

1.  Take  eflFective  action  to  relieve 
unemployment  in  Ontario. 

2.  Recognize  that  a  technological  revo- 
lution is  creating  human  and  social  dislo- 
cation by  virtue  of  automation  and  new 
methods  of  marketing  that  require  new 
forms  of  security  for  workmen  and  new 
means  of  working  out  labour-management 
problems. 

3.  Discharge  its  elementary  responsibil- 
ity to  protect  lives  and  property  by  its  fail- 
ure to  take  adequate  precautions  for  the 
distribution  of  natural  gas  within  the 
province. 

4.  Meet  its  primary  obligation  to  assure 
an  adequate  supply  of  academically-quali- 
fied, well-trained  teachers  for  our  schools 
and  to  finance  its  proper  share  of  the  total 
cost  of  education. 

5.  Meet  the  challenge  of  increasing 
urbanization  and  the  changing  nature  of 
provincial-municipal  relations  by  not  con- 
vening a  provincial-municipal  conference 
to  redefine  responsibilities  and  reallocate 
revenues. 

6.  Assist  adequately  an  agricultural 
industry  in  the  throes  of  the  greatest 
period  of  adjustment  in  its  history  in  this 
province. 

7.  Provide  die  leadership  required  for 
a  planned,  co-ordinated  development  of 
Ontario's  northland. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South) 
moved,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas 
(Oshawa)  that  the  amendment  to  the  motion 
for  an  address  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  now 
before  the  House,  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following: 

That  this  House  further  regrets  the  gov- 
ernment has  failed  to  build  a  publicly 
owned,  fully  integrated  distribution  system 
for  natural  gas  so  as  to  provide  power  at 
cost  in  accordance  with  the  time-honoured 
principle  from  which  Hydro  has  been  built, 
thereby  reducing  present  consumer  prices. 

We  will  first  vote  on  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  moved  by  Mr.   MacDonald. 
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Will  all  hon.  members  who  are  in  favour 
of  the  amendment  please  say  "aye". 

As  many  as  are  opposed,  please  say  "nay". 

The   amendment   to   the    amendment   was 
negatived  on  division  as  follows: 


YEAS 

NAYS 

Gisborn 

Allan  (Haldimand- 

MacDonald 

Norfolk) 

Thomas 

Auld 

-3 

Beckett 

Belisle 

Boyer 

Brunelle 

Cass 

Cathcart 

Cecile 

Chaput 

Child 

CoUings 

Connell 

Cowling 

Daley 

Dunbar 

Dunlop 

Dymond 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Fishleigh 

Foote 

Frost  (Victoria) 

FuUerton 

Goodfellow 

Gordon 

Griesinger 

Grossman 

Guindon 

Hamilton 

Herbert 

Innes 

Jackson 

Janes 

Johnston  (Parry 

Sound) 

Johnston  (Simcoe 

Centre) 

JoUey 

Kerr 

Lavergne 

Lawrence 

Letherby 

Lewis 

Macaulay 

Mackenzie 

MacNaughton 

Maloney 

Manley 

Mapledoram 

Monaghan 

Morningstar 

Morrow 

NAYS-Continued 

Murdoch 

Myers 

McNeil 

Nickle 

Nixon 

Noden 

Oliver 

Parry 

Phillips 

Price  (Hastings 

East) 
Price  (St.  David) 
Rankin 
Reaume 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Root 
Rowntree 
Sandercock 
Scott 
Spence 
Spooner 
Stewart  (Middlesex 

North) 
Stewart  (Parkdale) 
Sutton 
Wardrope 
Warrender 
Whicher 
Whitney 
Wintermeyer 
Worton 
Wren 
Yaremko 
-83 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  lost.  Now  the  vote  is  on 
the  amendment  to  the  motion  moved  by  Mr. 
Wintermeyer. 

Will  all  hon.  members  who  are  in  favour 
please   say  "aye". 

As  many  as  are  opposed,  please  say  "nay". 

The  amendment  to  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived on  division  as  follows: 


YEAS 

NAYS 

Gisbom 

Allan  (Haldimand- 

Gordon 

Norfolk) 

Innes 

Auld 

MacDonald 

Beckett 

Manley 

Belisle 

Nixon 

Boyer 

Oliver 

Brunelle 

Reaume 

Cass 

Spence 

Cathcart 

Thomas 

Cecile 

Whicher 

Chaput 
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YEAS-Continued        NAYS-Continued 


Wintermeyer 
Worton 
Wren 
-14 


Child 

CoUings 

Connell 

Cowling 

Daley 

Dunbar 

Dunlop 

Dymond 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Fishleigh 

Foote 

Frost  (Victoria) 

FuUerton 

Goodfellow 

Griesinger 

Grossman 

Guindon 

Hamilton 

Herbert 

Jackson 

Janes 

Johnston  (Parry 
Sound) 

Johnston  (Simcoe 
Centre) 

JoUey 

Kerr 

Lavergne 

Lawrence 

Letherby 

Lewis 

Macaulay 

Mackenzie 

MacNaughton 

Maloney 

Mapledoram 

Monaghan 

Morningstar 

Morrow 

Murdoch 

Myers 

McNeil 

Nickle 

Noden 

Parry 

Phillips 

Price  (Hastings  East) 

Price  (St.  David) 

Rankin 

Robarts 

Roberts 

Root 

Rowntree 

Sandercock 

Scott 

Spooner 

Stewart  (Middlesex 

North) 
Stewart  (Parkdale) 


NAYS-Continued 
Sutton 
Wardrope 
Warrender 
Whitney 
Yaremko 
-72 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost^ 
Now  the  vote  will  be  on  the  main  motion, 
moved  by  Mr.  Jackson. 

As  many  as  are  in  favour  say  "aye". 
As  many  as  are  opposed  say  "nay". 

An  Hon.  member:  The  same  division 
reversed. 

Another  hon.  member:  Will  we  stand  up 
and  have  a  division? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Stand  up  and  have  the  division. 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  the  matter,  is 
the  hon.  member  tired? 

Another  hon.  member:  Well,  he  stood  up 
for  the  first  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Is  that  agreeable?  Well,  the 
same  vote  is  reversed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  on  division  as 
follows: 


YEAS 


NAYS 


Allan  (Haldimand- 

Gisborn 

Norfolk) 

Gordon 

Auld 

Innes 

Beckett 

MacDonald 

Belisle 

Manley 

Boyer 

Nixon 

Brunelle 

Oliver 

Cass 

Reaume 

Cathcart 

Spence 

Cecile 

Thomas 

Chaput 

Whicher 

Child 

Wintermeyer 

CoUings 

Worton 

Connell 

Wren 

Cowling 

-14 

Daley 

Dunbar 

Dunlop 

Dymond 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Fishleigh 

Foote 

Frost  (Victoria) 

FuUerton 

Goodfellow 

Griesinger 

Grossman 
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YEAS— Continued 

Guindon 

Hamilton 

Herbert 

Jackson 

Janes 

Johnston    ( Parry 

Sound ) 
Johnston  (Simcoe 

Centre ) 
JoUey 
Kerr 

Lavergne 
Lawrence 
Letherby 
Lewis 
Macaulay 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Maloney 
Mapledoram 
Monaghan 
Morningstar 
Morrow 
Murdoch 
Myers 
McNeil 
Nickle 
Noden 
Parry 
Phillips 

Price  (Hastings  East) 
Price  (St.  David) 
Rankin 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Root 

Rowntree 
Sandercock 
Scott 
Spooner 
Stewart  (Middlesex 

North) 
Stewart  (Parkdale) 
Sutton 
Wardrope 
Warrender 
Whitney 
Yaremko 
-72 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Resolved  that  a  humble 
address  be  presented  to  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  as  follows: 

To   THE   HONOXJRABLE   J.   KeELLER   MaCKAY, 

DSO,      VD,      QC,      LLD,      Lieutenant- 
Governor  OF  THE  Province  of  Ontario. 

We,    Her    Majesty's    most    dutiful    and 
loyal  subjects  of  the  legislative  assembly  of 


the  province  of  Ontario,  now  assembled, 
beg  leave  to  thank  Your  Honour  for  the 
gracious  speech  Your  Honour  has  addressed 
to  us. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
I  move  that  this  House  tomorrow  resolve 
itself  into  the  committee  of  supply. 

Mr.  Gisborn:   Get  the  taxes  read. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  move  that  this  House 
tomorrow  resolve  itself  into  the  committee  of 
ways  and  means. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


THE  ALCOHOLISM   RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION  ACT,   1949 

Hon  M.  Phillips  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  34,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Alco- 
holism Research  Foundation  Act,   1949." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  been 
printed  and  section  1  and  section  2  are  of 
importance.  Section  1  states  that  the  Min- 
ister means  the  member  of  the  executive 
council  to  whom  the  administration  of  this 
Act  is  assigned  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  council,  and  section  2  states  that  the 
foundation  shall  make  a  report  annually  to 
the  Minister,  and  that  such  report  shall 
contain  a  financial  statement  certified  by  the 
auditor  showing  all  monies  received  and  dis- 
bursed by  the  foundation  during  the  current 
fiscal  year.    Now  that  is  it. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE    MENTAL   HOSPITALS   ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  39,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act." 

He  said:  This  bill  is  to  expedite  the  matter 
that  has  caused  a  little  bit  of  a  problem 
from  time  to  time.  On  occasions,  persons 
have  been  apprehended  by  the  police  and  on 
apprehension  have  been  found  to  be  exhibit- 
ing certain  very  obvious  signs  of  mental 
illness  or  acute  emotional  disturbance.  In 
those  cases,  it  has  been  difficult  at  times— 
or  time-consuming  on  occasion— to  have  them 
seen  and  examined  and  certified,  if  certifiable, 
by  the  expert  medical  help. 
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The  bill  is  aimed  at  expediting  this  matter, 
so  that  no  person  who  is  suffering  from 
mental  illness  or  acute  emotional  distvurbance 
will  be  retained  in  a  jail  or  similar 
institution. 

I  may  say,  since  there  are  certain  legal 
procedures  involved  in  this  matter,  that  this 
bill  will  go  to  the  legal  bills  committee  as 
well  as  to  the  health  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  41,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  two 
purposes.  The  first  is  to  bring  into  closer 
relationships  the  civil  service  commission  and 
the  superannuation  board  and,  in  order  to 
implement  this,  we  made  the  chairman  of 
the  civil  service  commission  as  a  member  of 
the  superannuation  board,  an  ex  officio 
member.  Up  until  the  present  time,  we  have 
had  3  members  on  the  board.  Now  we  will 
have  4. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  admin- 
istrative responsibilities  for  part  1,  the  public 
service,  part  2,  the  superannuation,  part  3, 
the  retirement  fund  of  the  Act,  and  in  each 
case  it  simply  means  that  these  3  bodies  are 
responsible  to  the  Provincial  Secretary. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  20,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Training  Schools  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  explaining  the 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  20,  I  would  hke 
to  give  the  House  a  slight  description  of 
what  is  happening. 

In  the  past,  whenever  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  increase  the  per  diem  rates  payable 
by  the  municipahties  or  the  government  to 
the  private  training  school,  it  has  meant 
amending  the  Act. 

Several  such  changes  have  been  essential 
durmg  the  past  two  decades  because  of  the 
steady  increase  in  the  cost  of  operations  and 
methods  of  training. 

Section  15  of  the  Act  lays  down  that  the 
mumcipahty  to  which  the  boy  or  the  girl 
belongs   shaU   be   liable   to   the   departinent 


or  to  the  private  training  school,  for  a  stated 
daily  rate  for  every  day  the  ward  is  in 
residence  in  the  school. 

In  1938,  this  was  50  cents  per  diem,  on 
March  31,  1948,  it  was  increased  to  75  cents 
per  diem,  and  on  April  1,  1951,  it  was 
increased  to  90  cents  per  diem,  and  has  since 
remained  at  that  figure.  These  changes  were 
made  by  amending  the  Act. 

Section  21  of  the  Act  lays  down  that  the 
province  will  be  responsible  for  paying,  to 
a  private  training  school,  a  stated  daily 
rate.  This  rate  refers  to  what  is  known  as 
organized  territory,  but  where  the  ward 
belongs  to  a  non-organized  territory  or,  as 
it  states  in  the  Act,  to  a  provincial  judicial 
district  not  within  a  city  or  separated  town 
or  a  town  or  township  having  a  population 
of  5,000  or  over,  the  stated  rate  shall  be 
higher,  and  this  higher  rate  shall  also  be 
payable  by  the  province.  Therefore,  provi- 
sion has  been  made  as  follows: 

In  1939,  the  rate  was  50  cents  per  diem, 
if  from  an  organized  district,  and  75  cents 
per  diem  if  from  an  unorganized.  Later  in 
the  same  year,  these  rates  were  changed  to 
50  cents  if  from  an  organized  district,  and 
$1.00  if  from  unorganized. 

On  March  31,  1948,  the  rate  was  changed 
to  75  cents  from  an  organized  district  and 
$1.50  if  from  unorganized. 

On  April  1,  1951,  the  rate  was  changed 
to  90  cents  per  diem  if  from  organized 
districts,  and  $1.80  if  from  unorganized. 

On  April  3,  1957,  the  rate  was  changed  to 
$2.10  per  diem  if  from  an  organized  district 
and  $3.00  per  diem  if  from  unorganized. 

These  rates  prevail,  and  you  can  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  constant  change  there  is  from 
time    to    time. 

If  the  amendments  proposed  in  Bill  No. 
20  are  approved,  they  will  authorize  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  to  make  such 
adjustments  in  the  per  diem  rate  as  and  when 
indicated. 

Therefore,  to  be  concise,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  purpose  of  these  amendments  is  to 
eliminate  the  necessity  of  repeatedy  amending 
the  Act  so  as  to  provide  for  the  increase 
or  decrease  on  the  cost  of  maintenance, 
which  must  be  governed  by  prevaihng  econo- 
mic conditions  from  time  to  time. 

We  believe  these  amendments  will  be  a 
big  help  to  the  municipahties  and  to  the 
training  schools  in  ofi^ering  them  an  easier 
way  to  finance  these  institutions. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  BEACH  PROTECTION  ACT 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  36,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Beach  Protection  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  place  non-commercial  removals  of 
sand  from  beaches  under  the  control  of 
municipalities  in  which  the  sand  is  situated. 
The  background  of  the  bill  is  that,  from 
time  to  time  along  beaches,  people  occasion- 
ally feel  that  this  sand  is  their  own,  and 
many  of  the  neighbours  complain,  and  we 
feel  that  if  permission  has  to  be  required 
from  the  municipality  in  which  the  sand  is 
located,  that  the  requirements  of  these  people 
would  be  satisfied. 

This  bill  will  be  referred  to  the  standing 
committee  on  mining. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE   RECIPROCAL   ENFORCEMENT   OF 
MAINTENANCE  ORDERS  ACT,   1959 

Hon  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  52,  "The  Reciprocal  Enforcement 
of   Maintenance    Orders    Act,    1959." 

He  said:  Mr,  Speaker,  regarding  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  I  would  say  that  this  is 
a  general  revision  of  the  Act  and  is  based 
on  the  public  model  Act  on  uniformity,  and 
the  purpose  is  to  improve  the  administrative 
practices  under  the  Act  and  facilitate  the 
making  of  reciprocal  arrangements.  There 
is  an  ever-widening  jurisdiction  abroad  for 
these  orders,  and  I  think  this  will  be  a 
distinct    improvement. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the   bill. 


THE  PLANNING  ACT,  1955 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  54,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Plan- 
ning Act,  1955." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reference  to  the 
amendment  to  The  Planning  Act,  I  would  like 
to  direct  attention  of  the  House  not  so  much 
concerning  the  procedure  to  be  followed  by 
committees  of  adjustment  who  shall  hold 
office  for  3  years,  but  particuarly  to  section 
27  (a),  which  is  the  old  section  390  of  The 
Municipal  Act. 

Under  that  section  there  was  authorization 
to  the  council  of  local  municipalities  to  pass 
bylaws  regulating  the  use  of  land  and  the 
erection  and  use  of  buildings. 

Then,  in  section  27  (a)  there  is  part  of 
section  388  of  The  Municipal  Act,  as  I  told 
the  House  the  other  day,  authorizing  the 
council  of  local  municipalities  to  pass  bylaws 
respecting  standards  of  building. 

As  this  Act  is  going  to  the  municipal 
committee,  it  can  be  discussed  section  by 
section  in  detail  then. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CONSERVATION  AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  55,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Con- 
servation Authorities  Act." 

He  said:  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  very  short 
Act  constituting  the  areas  that  go  to  make  up 
the  metropolitan  and  conservation  authority, 
and  also  an  amendment  intended  to  enable 
authorities  to  control  the  placing  of  areas 
that  are  subject  to  flooding. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  WILLS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  53,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Wills 
Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  bill  which 
provides  for  the  descent  of  property  under 
certain  circumstances.  It  will  go  to  the  legal 
bills  committee,  for  study  there  by  those  who 
may  be  interested  in  that  part,  and  I  think 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  to  have  this  descent 
arranged  in  the  way  the  bill  provides  for. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  biU. 


THE  THEATRES  ACT,  1953 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  53,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Theatres  Act,  1953." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  to 
The  Theatres  Act  has  only  to  do  with  sec- 
tions 1,  2,  and  4  which  provide  for  the 
transfer  of  the  theatres  branch  from  The 
Provincial  Treasurer's  Department  to  The 
Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity.  Section 
3,  the  other  amendment,  provides  that  only 
safety  film  may  be  kept  or  stored  in  a  film 
exchange. 
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The  motion  picture  distributors  and  theatre 
operators  have  asked  all  provincial  govern- 
ments to  pass  legislation  making  it  compulsory 
for  any  film  brought  into  this  country  to  have 
the  celluloid  acetate  base  or  the  equivalent, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  fire  hazard  which 
exists  with  the  old  nitrate  based  film. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  57,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Vital 
Statistics   Act." 

He  said:  This  amendment  was  brought  for- 
ward to  clarify  the  birth  registration  procedure 
in  cases  where  the  parents  failed  to  supply  a 
statement  at  birth,  and  if  the  mother  has 
been  the  one  required  to  make  out  the 
form— and  if  not  the  mother,  the  father— some- 
times they  are  not  mentally  able  to  make 
out  the  form,  and  sometimes  are  not  available. 
In  those  cases,  we  are  making  provisions 
that  a  nurse  present  at  birth  must  submit 
registration.  They  do  not  have  to  do  this 
until  notified  by  the  registrar-general. 

Secondly,  regarding  section  3,  this  second 
amendment  substitutes  a  more  appropriate 
statement  as  to  one  of  the  requirements 
of  a  delayed  registration  of  birth,  and  the 
last  part,  section  4,  simplifies  the  duties  of 
the  division  registrars  who  register  deaths 
that  have  occurred  in  other  registration 
divisions. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  DESERTED  WIVES'  AND 
CHILDREN'S  MAINTENANCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  61,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Deserted  Wives'  and  Children's  Mainten- 
ance Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say,  in 
moving  it,  that  the  amendment  provided  for 
this  bill  enables  summonses  and  warrants  to 
the  fathers  to  be  issued  by  justices  of  the 
peace  as  well  as  by  judges  and  magistrates. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 

THE  REGULATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  62,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Regulations  Act." 


He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is 
just  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  it  is  not 
necessary,  under  The  Highway  Improve- 
ments Act,  to  file  an  order  made  under  that 
Act  as  a  regulation. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  SURROGATE  COURTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  63,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Surrogate 
Courts  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  will 
give  longer  notice,  that  is  to  say,  21  days' 
notice,  of  passing  of  accounts  to  the  oflBcial 
guardian  or  trustee  instead  of  present  7-day 
notice. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into   committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole. 


THE    ONTARIO    THRESHERMEN'S 
MUTUAL   FIRE    INSURANCE   COMPANY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr2,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Ontario  Threshermen's 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr2  reported. 


CITY  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr3,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Sections  I  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr3  reported. 


ST.  JEROME'S  COLLEGE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr4,  An 
Act  respecting  St.  Jerome's  College. 

Sections  1  to  24,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr4  reported. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  WATERLOO 

House    in    committee    on    Bill    No.    Prl3, 
An  Act  respecting  the  University  of  Waterloo. 
Sections   1  to  45,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Schedule  B  agreed  to. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
Bill   No.    Prl3  reported. 


ROYAL  MILITARY  COLLEGE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr32,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Royal  Military  College  of 
Canada. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble   agreed   to. 

Bill  No.  Pr32  reported. 


WATERLOO  LUTHERAN  UNIVERSITY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl4,  An 
Act  respecting  Waterloo  Lutheran  University. 
Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Schedule  agreed  to. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  Prl4  reported. 


CITY  OF  GUELPH 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr33^,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Guelph. 
Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  Pr33  reported. 


ROYAL    BOTANICAL    GARDENS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl5,  An 
Act  respecting  Royal  Botanical  Gardens. 
Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  Prl5  reported. 


TOWNSHIP    OF    STAMFORD 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr35,  An 
Act  respecting  the  township  of  Stamford. 
Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  Pr35  reported. 


SYNOD   OF   HAMILTON  AND  LONDON 
OF    THE    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr20,  An 
Act  respecting  the  corporation  of  the  synod 
of  Hamilton  and  London  of  The  Presbyterian 
Church   in   Canada. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble   agreed  to. 

Bill   No.   Pr20  reported. 


TOWNSHIP    OF    MICHIPICOTEN 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr23,  An 
Act  respecting  the  township  of  Michipicoten. 
Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  Pr23  reported. 


TOWN  OF  BOWMANVILLE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr24,  An 
Act  respecting  the  town  of  Bowmanville. 
Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Preamble   agreed   to. 
Bill  No.  Pr24  reported. 


CONSOLIDATION  AND  REVISION 
OF  STATUTES 

House  in  coirmiittee  on  Bill  No.  1,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  consolidation  and 
revision  of  the  statutes. 

Sections   1  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble   agreed  to.       ■ 

Bill  No.  1  reported,  rj   ,   ,  i....,-,.,    ^j^jj  jj^, 

THE  PROVINCLVL  LAND  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  21,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Provincial  Land  Tax  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  21  reported. 


hi 


THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT  ACT, 

1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  23,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Improvement 
Act,   1957. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to.        j^ 

Mr.  Chairman:  Shall  the  bill  be  reported? 
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Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Just  a  minute,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  move  that  the  bill  as  reprinted  be  the 
bill  considered  in  committee,  and  if  I  might 
for  one  moment  make  an  explanation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  bill  as  reprinted  provides  for 
the  same  treatment  to  rural  municipalities  as 
the  original  amendment  had  provided  for 
urban    municipalities. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  what 
section  that  comes  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  It  is  section  22  of  The 
Highway  Improvement  Act,  as  amended  by 
the  original  amendment  which  was  brought 
in  by  me  a  short  time  ago,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  provided  that  for  connections  to  through 
highways,  expressways  and  such  large-scale 
construction  there  would  be  a  subsidy  up 
to  50  per  cent,  to  the  cities  and  towns 
through  which  it  passed. 

Now  I  am  asking  the  committee  to  amend 
that  amendment  by  providing  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  town  not  being  a  separated  town 
or  a  village  having  a  population  of  not  more 
than  2,500,  the  work  should  all  be  financed 
by  The  Department  of  Highways.  In  towns 
of  more  than  2,500  up  to  7,500,  and  in 
cities  and  separated  towns,  50  per  cent.  This 
is  the  system  of  grants  used  by  my  depart- 
ment for  municipahties  of  those  populations 
and  organizations. 

In  other  words  the  rural  municipalities, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  being  treated  now,  on 
this,  the  same  as  the  urban  ones. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 
Bill  No.  22  reported  as  amended. 


THE  CROWN  TIMBER  ACT,  1952 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  25,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Crown  Timber  Act,  1952. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  25  reported. 


THE  PROVINCIAL  PARKS  ACT,  1958 

House  in   committee  on  Bill  No.  27,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Provincial  Parks  Act,  1958. 
Sections  1  to  3  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill   No.   27  reported. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRAVEL  AND 
PUBLICITY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  28,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Department  of  Travel  and 
Publicity  Act. 

Sections   1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  28  reported. 

THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  AND 

HISTORICAL  SITES  PROTECTION 

ACT,  1953 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  29,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Sites  Protection  Act,  1953. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  29  reported. 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  31,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Lands  Act. 
Sections   1   to  5,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  31  reported. 

CONSOLIDATION  AND  REVISION 
OF  REGULATIONS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  32,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  consolidation  and 
revision  of  the  regulations. 

Sections    1    to    10,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  32  reported. 


THE  RAINBOW  BRIDGE  ACT,  1941 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  37,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Rainbow  Bridge  Act,  1941. 
Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  37  reported. 


THE  FORESTRY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  26,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Forestry  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  26  reported. 


THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  38,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 
Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  38  reported. 
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Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  moves  that  the  commit- 
tee rise  and  report  certain  bills  with,  and 
certain  bills  without,  amendment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  reports  certain  bills 
without  amendment,  and  one  bill  with  amend- 
ment, moves  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
begs  leave  to  sit  again. 


Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  say  that  tomorrow  the 
budget  will  be  presented. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.20  of  the  clock 
p.m. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  hke  to  welcome  to 
the  House  this  afternoon  pupils  from  the 
Agnes  Stayner  public  school  in  Brampton; 
Queen  Mary's  school,  St.  Catharines;  and 
the  Atkinson  school  of  nursing  from  the 
Toronto  Western  Hospital.  These  pupils  are 
here  to  view  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
and  we  extend  to  them  a  very  warm  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  R.  McNeil  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  education  presents  the  committee's 
first  report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools  Adminis- 
tration Act,  1954. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary  Schools 
and  Boards  of  Education  Act,  1954. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Trade  Schools  Regu- 
lation Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Teachers'  Super- 
annuation Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Schools  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Pubhc  Libraries 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  MINING  ACT 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I 
beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  aimual 
report  of  the   commissioner   of  the   Ontario 


provincial  police  for  the  period  beginning 
January  1,  1958,  and  ending  December  31, 
1958. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  here  two  messages  from  The 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr. 
Mackay),  signed  by  his  own  hand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  transmits  estimates  of 
certain  sums  required  for  the  services  of  the 
province  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1960,  and  recommends  them  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  Toronto,  on  February  ^5, 
1959. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
transmits  supplementary  estimates  of  certain 
additional  sums  required  for  the  services  of 
the  province  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1959,  and  recommends  them  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  Toronto,  on  February  25, 
1959. 

Hon  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply. 

BUDGET  ADDRESS 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  rise  to  present  this  budget 
today,  I  do  so  under  very  happy  circum- 
stances, particularly  happy  it  seems  to  me. 

This  afternoon  in  the  House  all  living 
former  Provincial  Treasurers  are  here.  Mr. 
W.  H.  Price,  who  presented  his  first  budget 
35  years  ago  today,  is  in  the  House  this 
afternoon. 

The  hon.  chief  justice  (Mr.  Porter),  who 
presented  two  budgets  to  this  House,  is 
also  in  the  House  as  is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  who  has  presented  14 
budgets.  It  is  certainly  wonderful  to  have 
these  gentlemen  all  present  this  afternoon, 
and  may  I  say  to  the  hon.  chief  justice  and 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  if  Mr.  Price 
is  an  example  of  the  vigour  and  vitality  that 
past   treasurers   maintain,   they  have   a  very 
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happy  future  and  one  that  will  be  filled  with 
good  health  and  vitality. 

I  find  that  I  am  in  quite  a  different  posi- 
tion than  I  was  a  year  ago  today— or  a  year 
ago  at  this  time— Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  con- 
cerned mostly  with  the  spending  of  large 
sums  of  money,  and  today  I  am  concerned 
particularly  about  prociuring  large  sums  of 
money  for  others  to  spend. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  that  changes  one's 
personality  or  not.  I  hope  that  I  will  not 
lose  entirely  the  generous  disposition  I  had 
one  year  ago,  although  I  am  afraid  that  in 
that  particular  my  personahty,  at  least,  has 
not  become  more  generous. 

I  have  endeavovured,  in  preparing  this 
budget  statement,  to  follow  the  pattern  that 
was  created  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in 
the  preparation  of  his  budget,  which  pattern 
I  think  was  followed  in  some  measure  or  in 
considerable  measure  by  the  hon.  chief  justice 
when  he  was  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment in  this  province  that  followed  those 
budgets  is  an  indication  of  just  how  sound 
they  were,  and  just  how  sound  it  would  be 
now   to  continue  that  pattern. 

This  budget  statement,  with  the  various 
appendices  attached,  is  a  document  that  con- 
tains a  very  great  deal  of  information,  and 
I  would  like  at  this  time  to  express  my  very 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  staff  of  The 
Provincial  Treasurer's  Department  and  of 
The  Department  of  Economics  for  the  assist- 
ance that  has  come  from  them  in  the 
preparation  of  this  docmnent. 

There  was  one  particular  in  which  the 
preparation  of  the  budget  this  year  differed 
from  those  of  many  years  past  because,  since 
1935,  the  late  Dr.  Chester  Walters  had  an 
active  part  in  the  preparation  of  every 
budget.  We  missed  that  participation  this 
year,  we  missed  the  benefit  of  his  experience 
and  advice,  and  I  would  like  at  this  time  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  wonderful  contribution 
which  Dr.  Walters  made  to  affairs  of  the 
province  for  so  many  years.  In  my  opinion,  a 
great  deal  of  good  came  to  this  province  as 
a  result  of  his  participation  in  those  budgets. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  go 
into  detail  in  presenting  this  budget  statement 
today,  but  rather  to  give  an  outline— a 
general  outline-of  the  activities  of  govern- 
ment as  they  were  this  year,  having  regard 
to  some  of  the  experiences  of  a  few  years 
past,  and  to  indicate  our  plans  for  the 
future. 

Now  this  budget  carries  forward  the  great 
design  of  the  16  budgets  which  have  been 
brought  down  since  this  government  assumed 


office.  We  have  never  been  content  to  sit 
back  and  let  the  affairs  of  Ontario  drift.  We 
have  sought  vigorously  to  create  an  environ- 
ment in  which  our  population  could  prosper 
and  expand,  and  to  which  people  of  other 
lands  would  be  attracted. 

We  have  provided  services,  and  adopted 
policies,  to  facilitate  industrial  growth.  We 
have  pushed  ahead  with  the  development 
and  conservation  of  our  farm,  forest  and 
mineral  resources.  We  have  undertaken  a 
province-wide  programme  of  developing 
adequate  water  supplies  and  combating 
stream  pollution.  We  have  created  new 
power  and  energy  sources  and  greatly  aug- 
mented Ontario's  transportation  facilities. 

We  have  brought  about  fundamental 
improvements  in  the  position  of  the  munici- 
palities. We  have  strongly  reinforced  the 
educational  services  and  social  fabric  of  our 
provincial  community.  We  have  pioneered 
new  services,  including  hospital  insurance 
and  disabled  persons'  allowances.  In  the 
process,  we  have  enhanced  conditions  of  work 
and  strengthened  individual  and  family 
security. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  the  population  of 
Ontario  has  increased  from  3.9  million  to 
5.9  million.  This  is  a  more  rapid  growth 
than  that  experienced  by  almost  any  other 
region  in  the  world.  In  a  decade  and  a  half, 
we  have  added  to  the  province  a  population 
equivalent  to  that  of  metropolitan  Toronto, 
Hamilton  and  London. 

Not  only  have  we  benefited  from  a  spec- 
tacular rise  in  the  number  of  births,  but 
over  52  per  cent,  of  all  the  immigrants  to 
Canada  have  settled  in  Ontario.  The  growth 
in  our  population  has  meant  a  marked  expan- 
sion in  the  demand  for  our  products. 

In  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  more  than 
$25  billion  has  been  invested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources,  and  the  creation  of 
factories,  housing  and  other  physical  assets. 
This  is  tangible  evidence  of  the  confidence 
that  investors,  both  here  and  abroad,  have  in 
this  province  and  in  its  future.  Salaries, 
wages  and  other  incomes  have  expanded,  and 
living  standards  have  advanced  along  with 
the  growth  in  industrial  capacity  and 
production. 

Following  a  decade  and  a  half  of  extra- 
ordinary progress,  it  was  not  unnatural  that 
we  should  have  experienced  a  period  of 
adjustment,  during  which  our  economy 
moved  more  sideways  than  upwards.  Such 
a  period  occurred  from  mid-1957  until  late 
in  1958. 
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Since  our  labour  force  was  continuing  to 
grow,  a  rise  in  unemployment  was  inevitable. 
In  the  face  of  this  situation,  we  acted  vigor- 
ously. We  stepped  up  capital  construction 
of  highways,  roads,  hospitals,  schools  and 
other  projects,  and,  in  addition— in  order  to 
reduce  the  seasonal  impact  of  unemployment 
—we  embarked  upon  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gramme of  winter  work.  The  facts  demon- 
strate that  we  have  weathered  the  economic 
squall  better  than  most,  and  that  we  are 
commencing  a  new  year  in  which  the  signs 
of  recovery  and  gathering  strength  are  clearly 
evident. 

Although  activity  in  some  sectors  of  our 
economy  proceeded  at  a  reduced  pace  during 
1958,  in  others  the  forces  of  growth  were  in 
the  ascendancy.  Exports  of  cattle,  wheat 
and  flour  raised  the  gross  value  of  agricul- 
tural production  to  the  second  highest  level 
in  Ontario's  history,  and  farm  cash  income  to 
the  highest.  Owing  to  the  sharp  upward 
climb  in  the  production  of  uranium,  the 
total  output  of  Ontario's  mines  established 
a  new  record.  While  decreased  demand  and 
inventory  liquidation  curbed  the  production 
of  certain  durable  manufactures,  expendi- 
tures on  food  and  wearing  apparel  and  on 
utility  and  other  services  rose  in  1958  well 
above  those  in  1957. 

Capital  investment  maintained  its  previous 
high  level.  Government  action  resulted  in 
record  activity  in  the  residential  construction 
field.  Nearly  60,000  housing  units  were 
completed  in  Ontario  last  year,  8,000  more 
than  in  any  previous  year.  Moreover,  there 
is  an  unusually  large  carry-over  of  residential 
housing  units  under  construction  this  year, 
which  augurs  well  not  only  for  this  branch 
of  the  construction  industry  but  for  industries 
engaged  in  supplying  household  furnishings 
and   appliances. 

The  prospects  for  the  year  1959  are  good. 
Personal  incomes  and  savings  have  been 
rising.  Employment  during  these  winter 
months  is  showing  smaller  than  usual  declines. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics,  there  are 
more  workers  employed  at  this  time  than 
in  any  previous  year.  A  smaller  proportion 
of  our  labour  force  is  without  jobs  than  last 
year.  The  most  notable  improvements  have 
occurred  in  manufacturing,  including  motor 
vehicles,  metal  working,  textiles  and  clothing, 
and  in  logging. 

Powerful  underlying  forces  guarantee  us 
a  healthy  long-term  growth.  We  possess 
bountiful  supplies  of  natural  resources  and 
energy.  The  education  and  skills  of  our 
people  are  of  the  highest  order.  Our  economy 
is  broadly  diversified.    Our  system  of  govern- 


ment is   stable,   and   our  society  provides   a 
secure    environment    for    capital    investment. 

The  nearly  6  million  residents  of  Ontario 
are  advantageously  situated  in  the  heart  of 
a  vast  and  growing  consumer  market.  As 
the  present  upswing  in  the  United  States 
proceeds,  the  market  for  Ontario's  iron  ore, 
nonferrous  metals,  and  pulp  and  paper 
products  will  be  enlarged. 

Purthermore,  we  may  expect,  in  time,  an 
increase  in  the  capital  investment  which  has 
been  one  of  the  principal  factors  in  the 
growth  of  our  economy  in  the  past.  Our 
prospects    are    bright. 

This  budget,  like  its  predecessors,  has  been 
shaped  in  part  by  the  conditions  of  the  pres- 
ent, and  in  part  by  the  conditions  and 
problems  which  will  be  met  in  the  future. 
Our  plans  are  being  made  wisely  and  econo- 
mically to  insure  that  we  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  people  and  secure  the  maximum 
value  for  the  money  spent. 

In  the  following  sections,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  shall  outline  a  programme  for  the  present 
and  for  the  future. 

First,  however,  I  wish  to  summarize  our 
expenditure,  revenue  and  surplus  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1959,  and  to 
present  to  hon.  members  as  well,  a  statement 
of  the  special  grants  and  payments  which 
we  are  proposing  to  meet  from  the  cmrent 
fiscal  year's  revenue. 

I  am  sure  that  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
state  that  the  mention  of  current  year,  of 
course,  refers  to  the  present  fiscal  year  from 
April  1,  1958  to  March  31,  1959  and  that 
the  figures  are  based  on  9  months  actual  and 
3  months  forecast. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1959, 
the  government  has  carried  out  the  largest 
works  and  service  programme  in  its  history. 
Net  ordinary  expenditure,  which  includes 
$17.9  million  for  sinking  fimd,  $45  million 
for  transfer  to  the  highway  construction 
account,  and  $25  million  for  capital  payments 
out  of  ordinary  revenue.  This  totals  $624.2 
million. 

Capital  expenditure  amounts  to  $225.8 
million,  of  which  $57.5  million  is  derived 
from  the  highway  construction  account.  This 
exceeds  last  year's  capital  expenditure  by 
$25  million. 

After  deducting  the  $25  million  of  ordinary 
revenue  allocated  to  capital  payments,  the 
overall  budget  totals  $825  million,  exceeding 
that  of  last  year  by  $96.2  million.  Of  this 
increase,  more  than  half  represents  additional 
aid  to  municipalities,  school  boards  and  otlier 
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local  bodies.  This  record  outlay  also  includes 
the  province's  contribution  to  hospital  insur- 
ance and  a  massive  strengthening  of  our 
welfare  services. 

In  spite  of  these  commitments,  we  are  able 
to  finance  a  substantial  proportion  of  our 
capital  construction  programme  out  of 
ordinary  revenue,  make  provision  for  sinking 
funds,  and  to  emerge  with  a  surplus  on  ordin- 
ary account. 

Rulking  large  in  the  province's  combined 
ordinary  and  capital  expenditure  of  $825 
million  are: 

Education— excluding  expenditures  for  agri- 
cultural and  veterinary  colleges  of  $10.9 
million-$176.9  million;  highways,  $238 
million;  health,  $76.8  million;  jDublic  works, 
$58.5  million;  public  welfare,  $42.6  million; 
municipal  affairs— which  includes  uncondi- 
tional grants— $32.2  million;  lands  and  forests, 
$27.3  miUion,  and  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General,  $18.8  million. 

These  expenditures  are,  as  I  have  indicated, 
influenced  by  the  present  slower  rate  of 
economic  advance.  In  view  of  the  rise  in 
unemployment,  the  dates  for  the  letting  of 
contracts  have  been  advanced  and  our  con- 
struction activity  has  been  accelerated. 

The  reduction  in  the  pace  of  our  expan- 
sion has  also  affected  the  rate  of  growth  in 
our  revenues.  Nevertheless,  the  net  ordinary 
revenue  of  the  province  of  Ontario  for  this 
fiscal  year  1958-1959  totals  $624.8  million- 
an  increase  of  $33  miUion  over  that  of  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  principal  increases  were  concentrated 
in  income  tax  rental  agreement,  $14.9  million; 
corporations  tax,  $7  miUion;  gasoline  tax, 
$4.5  million  and  the  liquor  control  board 
profits   and   fees,    $3.9    miUion. 

The  most  important  sources  of  revenues 
were  as  follows:  corporations  tax,  $155  mil- 
lion-last year  it  was  $148  million;  gasoline 
tax,  $143  million-last  year  it  was  $138.5 
million;  rental  payment  under  the  individ- 
uals' income  tax  rental  agreement,  $89.3 
miUion-last  year  it  was  $74.4  miUion;  motor 
vehicle  licences  and  so  on,  $54.4  miUion-last 
year  it  was  $52.6  miUion;  liquor  control 
board  profits  and  fees,  $70.6  miUion-last 
year  it  was  $66.7  miUion;  succession  duty, 
$34  miUion-last  year  it  was  $32.0  miUion,' 
revenue  from  timber  dues,  water  rentals', 
fish  and  game  fees  and  licences  and  so  on' 
$21.1  million-last  year  it  was  $22.2  milUon! 

After  making  provision  of  $17.9  miUion 
for  sinking  funds,  the  transfer  of  $45  million 
to  the  highway  construction  account  and  the 
application  of  $25  million  of  ordinary  revenue 


to  capital  expenditures,  our  interim  surplus 
on  ordinary  account  for  this  current  fiscal 
year  is  estimated  at  $590,000. 

This  year,  we  are  providing  a  number  of 
special  grants  and  payments  for  education, 
health,  cultural  services,  superannuation  and 
the  relief  of  unemployment.  They  total 
$12,442,000  and  supplementary  estimates  for 
this  amount  will  be  submitted  for  the  hon. 
members'  approval  to  permit  payment  before 
the  end  of  this  fiscal  year.    The  grants  are: 

Under  education:  Royal  Ontario  Museum, 
for  capital  purposes,  $75,000;  Royal  Botanical 
Gardens,  for  capital  purposes,  $50,000;  and 
the  teachers'  superannuation  fund,  as  a 
special  contribution,   $1  million. 

Under  health:  special  grants  of  $150  per 
bed  for  physical  improvement  of  public 
hospitals  under  the  authority  of  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act,  and  the  regulations  there- 
under, $5  million;  the  Banting  and  Best 
research  fund,  $20,000;  the  Ontario  heart 
foundation,  $150,000;  and  the  Toronto  rehabi- 
litation institute,  for  capital  purposes, 
$147,000. 

Under  special  unemployment  assistance:  to 
make  grants  to  municipalities  towards  costs 
incurred  under  the  winter  works  employment 
stimulation  plan,  as  may  be  approved  by 
the  hon.  Minister,  $5  million. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  special  contribution 
to  the  public  service  superannuation  fund 
amounting  to  $1  mUlion. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  an  unpre- 
cedented capital  investment  and  employment 
programme. 

Ontario's  population  has  increased  2  mil- 
lion since  World  War  II.  It  has  increased 
by  1  million  in  the  last  6  years  alone.  This 
fact,  plus  a  current  rate  of  growth  of 
12,000  a  month,  has  imposed  heavy  responsi- 
bilities on  the  province  and  the  municipalities. 
Never  before  has  a  government  of  Ontario 
been  confronted  with  such  pressing  require- 
ments for  schools,  universities,  electric  power 
facilities,  hospitals,  highways,  municipal 
thoroughfares,  water  and  sewage  works  and 
a  multitude  of  other  services  which  are  car- 
ried out  in  partnership  by  the  province  and 
the  municipalities. 

In  consequence  of  these  urgent  needs,  we 
have  enlarged  our  capital  programme  to 
dimensions  that  could  not  have  been  envis- 
aged even  a  decade  ago. 

The  provision  of  capital  facilities  has, 
however,  been  more  than  a  simple  response 
to  the  needs  of  an  expanding  industry  and 
population;  it  has  also  been  part  of  a  con- 
scious policy  aimed  at  stimulating  industrial 
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and  community  growth  and  at  fostering  the 
efficient  and  orderly  development  of  the 
province. 

The  capital  investment  and  repair  expendi- 
ture programme  of  the  government  of 
Ontario,  and  the  municipalities  and  their 
various  commissions  and  other  agencies, 
which  is  valued  this  year  at  $950  million, 
covers  a  wide  range  of  projects.  While  it 
is  primarily  directed  to  augmenting  and  rein- 
forcing our  social  or  public  capital,  it  serves 
at  the  same  time  to  provide  work  and  wages, 
in  both  on-site  and  off-site  jobs,  for  nearly 
235,000  workers.  In  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
the  aggregate  of  our  capital  and  repair 
expenditures  will  be  even  higher,  rising  to 
well  over  $1  billion,  with  corresponding 
increases  in  employment. 

The  range  of  this  programme  is  extremely 
broad.  It  includes  expenditures  by  Ontario 
Hydro  and  local  utilities  for  generating  plants 
and  transmission  lines,  as  well  as  for  the 
conversion  to  60-cycle  power.  It  encompasses 
capital  expenditures  for  water  and  sewage 
works  being  carried  out  by  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  and  by  the 
municipalities  themselves.  It  embraces  a 
huge  volume  of  construction  of  highways  and 
expressways,  mining  and  logging  and  com- 
munity access  roads,  schools,  university 
buildings— towards  which  the  province  makes 
substantial  contributions— hospitals,  conserva- 
tion projects  and  many  other  works  and 
buildings. 

In  recent  years,  the  government  of 
Ontario's  capital  budget  has  been  increasing 
rapidly.  A  dozen  years  ago,  only  15  per 
cent,  of  our  total  budget  was  devoted  to  new 
construction  and  other  capital  purposes.  By 
1951,  this  had  increased  to  about  20  per 
cent.    Now  it  is  30  per  cent. 

The  government  of  Ontario's  capital 
expenditures  today  are  nearly  10  times  what 
they  were  a  dozen  years  ago.  This  does  not 
take  into  account  many  outlays,  such  as  grants 
to  school  boards,  for  the  retirement  of  debt, 
and  contributions  for  new  public  general 
and  chronic  hospitals  and  university  faciH- 
ties,  which  are  classified  in  our  provincial 
budget  as  ordinary  expenditure,  but,  never- 
theless, add  to  the  physical  assets  and  public 
capital  of  our  province. 

Recognizing  the  hardship  tliat  attends 
unemployment— which  in  Canada  is  always 
more  severe  in  the  winter  months— and  that 
the  unemployed  should  have  jobs  rather  than 
rehef,  we  pioneered  last  year,  in  conjunction 
with  the  municipalities,  a  new  programme 
of   special   winter   work.    At   the   time,    we 


commended  our  plan  to  the  attention  of  the 
federal  government  and  said  we  would  wel- 
come their  participation.  We  were,  therefore, 
gratified  when,  last  October,  they  signified 
their  intention  to  join  the  province.  Accord- 
ingly, it  has  been  possible  this  winter  to 
provide  for  a  more  extended  volume  of  con- 
struction work,  involving  streets,  sidewalks, 
parks,  sewers,  waterworks  and  recreational 
and  other  facilities,  none  of  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  carried  out  during  these 
winter  months. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  this  winter 
works  programme  is  not  a  cure-all.  Its 
objective  is  to  provide  jobs  instead  of  direct 
relief  during  the  period  when  unemploy- 
ment, because  of  seasonal  factors,  is  at  its 
peak.  It  therefore  serves  a  very  useful  pur- 
pose and  within  its  acknowledged  limits  it 
has  been  a  distinct  success. 

By  contributing  75  per  cent,  of  the  labour 
costs  of  works  not  normally  undertaken  at 
this  time  of  year,  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  have  provided  a  valuable  incen- 
tive to  the  creation  of  new  jobs.  More  than 
500  plans  have  been  implemented  by  about 
160  municipalities  across  Ontario  for  work 
employing  nearly  9,000  men. 

This  is  only  one  aspect  of .  the  special 
provincial  employment  programme,  for  jobs 
are  also  being  provided  in  connection  with  the 
construction  of  campsites  and  picnic  areas 
and  forest  access  roads.  With  the  work 
undertaken  by  the  departments  of  Highways 
and  Lands  and  Forests,  the  province  itself 
has  accelerated  its  activities  to  the  extent  of 
engaging  about  2,750  additional  employees 
for  work  throughout   Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  mentioning  plans 
of  various  departments  of  government,  I 
should  like  to  refer  first  to  education. 

Unquestionably,  oiu-  greatest  single  respon- 
sibility is  the  upbringing  and  education  of 
our  children,  to  fit  them  for  the  fullest  and 
most  rewarding  realization  of  their  poten- 
tialities. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  our  duty  to  recog- 
nize and  act  upon  the  fact  that  the  major 
need  of  ovu:  province  and  nation  in  tliis  age 
is  trained  men  and  women,  if  we  are  to  have 
a  continuing  and  steady  advance  in  our 
economic  and  social  life.  The  satisfaction  of 
these  two  prime  requirements— of  the  indi- 
vidual child  on  tlie  one  hand,  and  of  society 
on  the  other— is  the  objective  of  Ontario's 
educational  system. 

In  the  attainment  of  tliis  goal,  the  pro- 
vincial government  is  the  partner  of  the 
local    school    boards    and    other    avithorities 
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which  have  tlie  direct  responsibihty  for 
operating  tlie  system.  During  the  current 
fiscal  year,  the  Ontario  government's  expendi- 
ture on  education  totals  $176.9  million.  In 
the  coming  year,  it  w^ill  rise  to  $202.4 
miUion,  an  increase  of  $25.5  milHon  over 
last  year.  It  has  climbed  in  the  last  5  years 
by  no  less  than  $111  million,  an  amount 
greater  than  the  total  budget  of  the  province 
15  years  ago. 

In  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  the  method 
of  financing  our  educational  system  has  been 
changed  almost  beyond  recognition.  We 
have  completely  revolutionized  the  system 
of  paying  grants  to  the  local  school  boards, 
and  have  assured  equahty  of  educational 
opportunity  to  people  of  every  community, 
as  never  before.  In  1944-1945,  we  devised 
a  new  grants  formula  and  trebled  our  contri- 
butions to  the  school  boards. 

But  the  massive  population  explosion  which 
has  occurred  since  then  made  other  changes 
imperative.  In  100  years,  our  school  enrol- 
ment increased  to  just  over  600,000.  In  the 
last  dozen  years  it  doubled. 

At  the  1957  session  of  the  Legislature,  the 
government  launched  a  3-year  plan  for  the 
implementation  of  a  new  and  greatly 
improved  grants  formula,  based  on  equalized 
assessments.  The  first  year  of  the  plan, 
1957-1958,  called  for  a  number  of  reforms 
plus  an  increase  of  $19  million  in  the  total 
grants  paid.  During  the  second  year,  in 
1958-1959,  the  new  assessment  equalization 
factors  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  com- 
puting each  grant.  In  addition,  we  built 
into  the  grants  formula  a  growth-need  factor 
to  give  further  aid  to  school  boards  contend- 
ing with  rapid  population  expansion,  high 
debt  charges  and  transportation  costs. 

As  a  result  of  these  improvements,  the 
province's  grants  to  school  boards  this  fiscal 
year,  1958-1959,  total  $128.5  million,  an 
increase  of  $31  million  over  the  payments 
in  the  previous  year. 

Now  we  are  in  the  third  stage  of  the 
development  of  our  grants  formula.  This 
year,  in  addition  to  effecting  a  number  of 
substantial  adjustments  which,  with  normal 
growth,  will  add  $18.5  million  to  our  grants, 
and  assure  the  most  efficient  and  just  opera- 
tion of  our  formula,  we  are  making  4 
important  improvements,  the  effects  of  which 
will  become  increasingly  and  cumulatively 
significant  from  next  year  on: 

1.  We  will  pay  grants  on  the  approved 
cost  of  lands  acquired  for  school  pinposes— 
this  apphes  to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.    This  provision  will  be  of  assistance 


to  all  municipalities  faced  with  a  need  for 
more  schools,  but  it  will  be  especially  bene- 
ficial to  municipalities  in  which  enrolment  is 
increasing  rapidly  and  in  which  the  cost  of 
land  is  high. 

2.  The  province  will  include,  in  the  base 
for  computing  grants,  the  cost  of  industrial 
arts  shops  and  home  economics  class  rooms. 

3.  The  province  is  raising  to  $25,000  the 
approved  or  recognized  cost  for  each  class 
room  and  science  laboratory  in  secondary 
schools,  and  will  pay  its  grants  upon  this 
substantially  higher  basis.  In  the  coming 
fiscal  year,  a  thorough  study  will  be  under- 
taken of  the  established  concepts  of  approved 
costs  upon  which  the  province's  school  grants 
are  paid. 

4.  The  province  for  grant  purposes  will 
treat  cafeterias  in  schools  in  the  same  way 
as   class  rooms. 

The  adoption  of  these  4  improvements, 
which  will  be  effective  as  from  January  1, 
1959,  will  mean  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
province's  outlay  for  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

The  cost  of  these  new  improvements,  as 
I  have  said,  will  increase  cumulatively 
through  the  years.  For  the  next  fiscal  year, 
we  are  providing  an  appropriation  of  $147 
million  for  school  grants.  This  is  an  increase 
of  $68  miUion  in  the  last  3  years  and  $79 
million  in  the  last  4.  We  can  say  without 
qualification  that  we  have  brought  into 
operation  a  school  grants  structure  which 
guarantees  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
and  relieves  the  local  taxpayers  of  a  very 
heavy  financial  burden. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  new  class 
room  accommodation  has  been  provided  for 
650,000  pupils.  Indeed,  class  rooms  are 
being  provided  at  the  present  time  at  the 
rate  of  1,600  a  year  in  our  elementary 
schools  alone.  During  1958,  almost  75,000 
pupil  places  were  added  in  the  elementary 
schools  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $50  milhon, 
while  19,000  new  places  were  created  for 
secondary  students  at  a  cost  of  over  $25 
million. 

Now  the  secondary  schools  are  beginning 
to  feel  the  direct  impact  of  the  population 
growth  which  has  hitherto  imposed  such 
immense  stresses  on  our  elementary  school 
facihties.  While  we  may  soon  anticipate  an 
easing  in  the  rate  of  construction  of  elemen- 
tary schools,  that  for  secondary  schools  will 
have  to  be  increased  for  the  next  several 
years  if  we  are  to  meet  the  added  demands 
for  accommodation. 
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It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  in  no 
previous  year  have  so  many  students  been 
preparing  to  become  teachers  in  Ontario. 
The  enrolment  at  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  is  higher  than  last  year,  while 
the  number  attending  the  various  teachers' 
colleges  is  greater  than  ever  before.  The 
teachers'  colleges  will  graduate  this  spring  at 
least  700  more  teachers  than  last  year. 

At  Hamilton,  the  teachers'  college  is  oper- 
ating a  double  shift  and  plans  are  already 
being  made  to  enlarge  that  institution  which 
is  being  used  only  for  the  second  year. 

The  prospects  for  next  year  are  even  better. 
With  the  opening  next  September  of  the 
new  Lakeshore  teachers'  college,  our  total 
training  facilities  will  be  greatly  expanded, 
and  the  output  of  new  teachers  will  increase 
correspondingly.  Ontario  has  established  a 
teacher  education  system  of  the  highest  order. 
An  aggressive  teacher  recruitment  programme 
is  being  pursued.  Courses  of  study  have 
been  reshaped  so  as  to  introduce  the  best 
possible  standards. 

These  measures,  coupled  with  the  vastly 
improved  salaries  and  status  of  the  profession, 
are  operating  to  assure  an  adequate  supply 
of  competent  teachers  for  our  schools. 

One  of  the  indirect  but  very  tangible  bene- 
fits that  the  province  provides  for  teachers  is 
its  dollar-for-doUar  matching  of  the  contri- 
butions made  by  the  teachers  to  their  super- 
annuation fund.  Owing  to  the  more  generous 
rate  of  provincial  contribution,  as  well  as 
to  higher  teachers'  salaries,  the  provincial 
contribution  has  risen  very  rapidly  from 
$1.4  million  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  to 
$2.6  million  in  1950-1951,  to  $4  million  in 
1951-1952  and  then  to  $11.8  million  in  1958- 
1959— a   threefold   increase   since    1951-1952. 

This  year,  as  in  each  of  the  past  7  years, 
the  province  has  made  a  special  supplemen- 
tary payment  of  $1  million  into  the  teachers' 
superannuation  fund.  This  payment  to  the 
superannuation  fund,  of  course,  relieves 
school  boards  of  the  necessity  of  paying 
their  share  of  the  teachers'  superannuation, 
and  is  in  reality  a  part  of  the  assistance  to 
education  in  the  province.  In  the  last  14 
years  alone,  the  province's  contribution  to 
superannuation  has  benefited  the  municipal- 
ities and  local  school  boards  to  the  extent 
of  $63.2  million. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  province  will 
introduce  a  new  and  expanded  system  of  aid 
to  students  of  ability  who  are  desirous  of 
continuing  their  education  beyond  the  second- 
ary school  level. 

The    programme    will    be    in    two    parts. 


First,  awards  to  be  known  as  Ontario  scholar- 
ships will  be  made  to  those  who  attain  high 
academic  standing  in  the  grade  13  examina- 
tions, and  who  plan  to  enter  university  or 
other  institutions  of  higher  learning.  In  this 
way,  students  will  be  encouraged  to  strive 
for  high  academic  standing  and  to  continue 
their  studies  at  university.  Second,  the 
existing  programme  of  bursaries  to  students 
in  need  of  financial  assistance  will  be  greatly 
enlarged,  while  the  amount  of  such  assistance 
to  individual  students  will  be  increased. 

To  effect  this  major  advance  in  student  aid, 
$1.2  million  will  be  placed  in  the  estimates 
for  1959-1960.  This  will  make  available 
Ontario  scholarships  and  bursaries  to  4,000 
students,  double  the  number  of  recipients  of 
such  awards  in  1958.  In  addition,  there  will 
be  federal  scholarships  for  many  others. 

Our  objective  is  to  insure  that  no  student 
who  has  the  capacity  will  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  attending  university  and 
developing  his  talent  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent. 

If  the  appropriation  we  are  making  in 
this  budget  should  prove  insufiicient  to  fulfil 
this  objective,  additional  funds  will  be 
provided. 

In  any  consideration  of  the  province's 
aid  to  students  of  higher  or  advanced  learning, 
account  must  be  taken  of  our  very  substantial 
contributions  to  the  universities.  Fifteen  years 
ago,  Ontario  assisted  only  3  universities; 
today  it  contributes  to  9.  Furthermore,  we 
pay  the  whole  expense  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College  and  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  which,  in  effect,  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  will  agree,  are  quite 
equal  to  a  university. 

Maintenance  and  capital  grants  to  the  uni- 
versities in  this  current  fiscal  year  total 
$21  million  plus  $2  million  paid  out  at  the 
end  of  last  year  as  supplementary  estimates. 
In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  they  are  being 
increased  to  $24.4  million,  of  which  over 
$12.7  million  is  for  maintenance  and  $11.6 
million  is  for  capital.  These  grants  do  not 
include  maintenance  and  capital  expenditures 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $10.9  million  for 
the  operation  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College,  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College 
and  allied  institutions  and  a  projected  total 
expenditure  in  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $12 
million. 

As  with  our  universities,  so  with  our  tech- 
nological institutions:  the  products  of  these 
schools  become  the  technical  specialists  of 
tomorrow.  In  this  current  fiscal  year,  the 
technological  schools  are  receiving  $2.3  mil- 
lion.   Next  year  they  will  cost  us  $3  million. 
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The  expansion  of  the  Provincial  Institute  This    past    year    there    were    1,100    classes, 

of   Trades    and    the    construction   of   a   new  attended  by  30,000  persons,  an  increase  of 

Ryerson     Institute     in     Toronto     are     being  50  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year.    Teach- 

pressed  forward  vigorously.    In  the  past  year  ing  techniques  are  being  steadily  improved, 

one  new  unit  has  been  completed;  a  further  A  new  citizenship  branch  will  be  established 

unit  is  under  construction  at  a  cost  in  excess  in  The  Department  of  the  Provincial  Secre- 

of  $2.5  million.    The  new  building  provided  tary    and   everything   possible   will   be   done 

through  The  Department  of  Public  Works  for  to  assist  new  Canadians  to  adjust  themselves 

the  Lakehead  College  of  Arts,  Sciences  and  to  our  way  of  life. 

Technology  is  now  in  use  under  the  direction  Through  this  comprehensive  policy,  we  are 

of  its  board  of  governors.  constantly    opening    new    opportunities    for 

The    following     table     summarizes     main-  educational    advancement,    thereby    assuring 

tenance  and  capital  grants  to  our  institutions  our  economic  growth  and  development  and 

engaged  in  higher  education:  the   preservation   of   our   democratic   system. 

PROVINCIAL  GRANTS  TO  UNIVERSITIES 

Fiscal  Year  1959-1960 

Grants  for 
Maintenance      capital 

grants        purposes         Total 

$'000  $'000  $'000 

University  of  Toronto 7,407  4,000  11,407 

-for  Ontario  College  of  Education 725  —  725 

Queen's  University... 1,075  1,250  2,325 

University  of  Western  Ontario 1,035  1,000  2,035 

McMaster  University 780  1,500  2,280 

University  of  Ottawa  for  instruction  in  medicine  and  sciences 475  1,000  1,475 

Carleton    University 400  1,000  1,400 

Assumption  University  for  Essex  College 300  750  1,050 

Waterloo  College  Associate  Faculties 250  1,000  1,250 

Lakehead  College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Technology 105  125  230 

Ontario  College  of  Art 185  -  185 

Special  grant  for  archaeological  research 10  —  10 

12,747  11,625         24,372 


Other  facets  of  our  educational  programme 
are  receiving  attention.  A  few  years  ago  there 
were  no  schools  for  retarded  children.  Now, 
through  the  efforts  of  dedicated  parents,  ser- 
vice clubs  and  the  government,  schools  have 
been  established  to  give  these  children  the 
highly  specialized  and  sympathetic  care  they 
require. 

In  the  past  year  the  province  has  made 
operating  and  capital  grants  of  $550,000  to 
50  parent  groups  which  have  undertaken  the 
responsibility  of  training  approximately  1,400 
retarded  children.  In  the  coming  year  we 
propose  to  give  $600,000  to  these 
organizations. 

Appropriations  for  the  education  of  blind 
and  deaf  children  were  $1.3  million  this 
year.  They  will  be  increased  next  year  to 
$1.5  million.  New  accommodation  is  being 
planned  for  the  education  of  the  deaf. 

Newcomers  to  Canada  are  making  a  most 
encouraging  use  of  the  language  and  citizen- 
ship   courses    available   across   the   province. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  deal  with  the 
matter  of  health  expenditures.  This  year 
has  witnessed  tlie  inauguration  of  the  most 
far-reaching  plan  ever  undertaken  to  protect 
the  health  of  the  citizens  of  Ontario. 

On  January  1,  the  hospital  insurance  plan 
came  into  operation,  bringing  low-cost  pre- 
paid hospital  care  to  5.5  million  persons  or 
more  than  93  per  cent,  of  the  population. 
Our  citizens'  overwhelming  response  is  indic- 
ative bodi  of  the  need  which  the  plan  is  now 
filling  and  of  its  basic  excellence  and 
acceptability. 

The  establishment  of  a  programme  of  this 
kind  has  been  one  of  the  main  objectives 
of  the  government  of  Ontario,  for  it  reinforces 
in  the  health  field  that  equality  of  opportunity 
which  we  desire  for  our  people  in  every 
branch  of  life  in  this  province.  Indeed, 
Ontario  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing 
the  federal-provincial  co-operation  vital  to 
the  launching  of  hospital  insurance  on  a 
nation-wide  basis. 
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The  programme  is  very  inclusive  in  its 
scope.  No  longer  is  there  any  Umit  on  the 
duration  of  treatment  in  hospital.  Elderly 
persons,  those  already  in  ill  health,  or  those 
engaged  in  hazardous  occupations— many  of 
whom  have  previously  found  it  diflRcult  to 
obtain  hospital  insurance— are  eligible  on  the 
same  terms  as  any  other  citizens  of  Ontario 
for  the  broad  protection  offered. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made 
with  the  municipalities  in  connection  with 
the  hospitalization  of  indigent  patients.  The 
municipalities  may  themselves  pay  the  pre- 
miums of  persons  classified  as  indigents.  In 
cases  in  which  the  municipalities  are  obliged 
to  make  statutory  payments  for  the  care  of 
uninsured  indigents,  the  province  will 
recompense  them  through  an  unconditional 
grant  based  on  their  particular  indigency 
experience  in  the  years  1955-1957  inclusive. 
Municipalities  will  be  saved  an  annual 
expenditure  of  approximately  $12  million  for 
indigent  care  and  hospital  deficits. 

The  effect  of  these  measures  will  be  to 
create  a  greater  stability  of  income  for  the 
hospitals;  the  possibility  of  their  incurring 
deficits  on  the  treatment  of  indigents  will 
be  largely  eliminated. 

Particular  attention  will  be  paid,  in  the 
coming  year,  to  our  mental  health  services. 
The  psychiatric  staffs  of  mental  hospitals 
across  the  province  are  being  enlarged  in 
anticipation  of  a  new  campaign  against 
mental  illness  which  will  involve  a  sweeping 
improvement  of  our  treatment  services. 

Always  in  the  forefront  in  its  care  of  the 
mentally  ill,  Ontario  will  continue  to  adapt 
its  techniques  to  the  soundest  and  most  mod- 
ern medical  thinking.  As  a  first  step  toward 
a  more  precise  tailoring  of  treatment  methods, 
to  fit  the  specific  requirements  of  individual 
patients,  The  Department  of  Health  is 
classifying  every  mental  patient  in  the 
province  according  to  condition  and  care 
required.  The  intention  is  to  rearrange 
services  and  facilities  on  the  basis  of  the 
patterns  thus  indicated.  Patients  who  are 
suffering  from  conditions  that  are  curable 
will  be  separated  from  those  whose  mental 
incapacities   are   of   a  permanent  nature. 

There  will  be  further  development  of  out- 
patient treatment  facilities.  In  the  past  18 
months,  day-care  centres  were  opened  in 
Toronto  and  Cobourg,  while  a  psychiatric 
unit  was  opened  at  Brantford.  A  second  day- 
care centre  will  be  opened  in  Toronto  this 
year. 

Of  particular  note  has  been  the  recent 
ppening  of  special  facilities  for  emotionally 


disturbed  children  at  Thistle  town  and  the 
new  children's  out-patient  department  at  the 
Toronto  Psychiatric  Hospital  which  has  just 
commenced  operation.  This  hospital  at 
Thistletown  is  one  based  on  perhaps  the 
most  advanced  treatment— or  as  advanced  as 
any  treatment— for  mentally  disturbed  chil- 
dren anywhere  on  this  continent. 

During  the  past  year,  a  new  hospital  addi- 
tion for  the  mentally  ill  was  opened  at  King- 
ston which,  together  with  new  faciUties 
constructed  at  Brockville  and  Woodstock, 
provides  an  additional  1,356  beds.  In  the 
last  15  years,  new  mental  hospital  accommo- 
dation has  been  provided  for  8,000  additional 
patients. 

Beds  that  are  now  under  construction  or 
are  in  the  planning  stage  total  about  3,000. 
Included  in  this  number  is  a  1,200-bed 
hospital-school  for  retarded  children  at  Cedar 
Springs.  Within  the  next  year  a  new  centre 
will  be  created  at  London  for  the  classifica- 
tion and  observation  of  retarded  children. 

To  carry  out  mental  health  activities  in 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  we  are  providing  a 
total  of  $54.2  million,  an  increase  of  $3.1 
million. 

Mental  illness  is,  of  course,  a  tragic  burden 
to  the  individual  and  to  the  family.  To  the 
province  it  is  also  a  considerable  expense. 
The  cumulative  expenditure  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation  and  maintenance  of  hospitals 
for  the  mentally  ill  in  the  last  decade  and  a 
half  amounts  to  $365  million. 

The  success  encountered  in  treating  tuber- 
culosis continues  to  be  both  gratifying  and 
remarkable.  So  effective  have  prevention  and 
treatment  been  that  many  of  Ontario's  tuber- 
culosis hospitals  contain  vacant  beds  which 
can,  and  will  be,  diverted  to  other  purposes. 
The  tuberculosis  death  rate  has  been  reduced 
from  19.3  per  100,000  in  1948  to  3.1  per 
100,000  in  this  year.  The  province's  contribu- 
tion to  the  abatement  of  this  disease  will 
total  $6.5  million  in  the  fiscal  year  now  end- 
ing, while  next  year  $6.9  million  will  be 
provided. 

If  prepaid  hospital  care  is  the  keystone, 
other  programmes  constitute  the  indispensable 
members  in  the  arch  of  Ontario's  public 
health  system.  In  1947-1948,  the  Ontario 
government  introduced  capital  grants  for 
hospital  construction  that  now  range  from 
$4,000  to  $10,500-including  the  federal 
grant— per  bed.  This  generated  one  of  the 
greatest  periods  of  hospital  building  in  the 
history  of  the  province,  bringing  the  ratio 
of  public  beds  per  1,000  of  population  from 
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3.95  in  1947  to  5.1  today— a  rate  of  construc- 
tion which  has  even  outpaced  our  rapid 
growth  in  population,  and  has  given  Ontario 
one  of  the  best  hospital  building  records 
anywhere. 

Indeed,  with  the  doubling  of  construction 
grants  early  in  1958,  the  pace  of  public 
hospital  construction  has  been  quickened. 
Last  year  alone  more  than  1,500  additional 
beds  were  built.  The  total  number  of  beds 
in  all  hospitals  of  the  province— after  eliminat- 
ing many  beds  as  a  result  of  obsolescence- 
has  risen  by  61  per  cent,  since  1947,  while 
6,500  others  are  under  construction  or  in 
the  planning  stage. 

The  attack  on  cancer  is  being  pursued 
with  mounting  intensity.  The  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital  in  Toronto  is  now  in  full 
operation.  It  constitutes  one  of  the  finest 
cancer  treatment  and  research  centres  in  the 
world  and,  with  the  other  treatment  facilities 
across  the  province,  places  Ontario  in  a  posi- 
tion of  leadership  in  the  campaign  against 
this  disease.  In  the  current  fiscal  year  we 
have  provided  $1.3  million  to  operate  the 
anti-cancer    programme. 

A  special  grant  of  $150,000  will  be  paid 
in  this  fiscal  year  to  the  Ontario  heart  founda- 
tion to  help  combat  heart  disease  which 
today  ranks  first  as  a  cause  of  death  in  this 
province. 

In  order  that  major  advances  may  be 
effected  in  alcoholism  research  and  treatment 
services,  our  contribution  to  the  alcoholism 
research  foundation  will  be  increased  from 
$327,000  in  the  current  fiscal  year  to  $434,000 
in  1959-1960. 

Last  year,  $73  million  was  placed  in  the 
estimates  for  health.  This  year  we  are  pro- 
viding $77.1  million— an  increase  of  $4.1 
million. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  matter  of 
public  welfare,  the  strengthening  of  individ- 
ual and  family  security  in  Ontario  has  been, 
and  continues  to  be,  the  policy  of  this  govern- 
ment. In  the  last  dozen  years,  particularly, 
many  new  measures  have  been  adopted  to 
mitigate  hardship,  relieve  distress,  and  pro- 
vide greater  comfort  for  the  handicapped,  the 
disabled,  the  unemployed  and  the  aged. 

In  1950,  the  government  of  Ontario  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  establishment  of  old  age 
pensions  without  a  means  test  at  70,  and 
of  old  age  assistance  payments  at  65.  It 
inaugurated  medical  services  for  all  recipients 
of  old  age  assistance,  blind  persons'  allow- 
ances, and  old  age  security  pensions,  and 
in  addition  it  introduced  supplementary  old 
age  assistance  payments. 


In  1951,  it  introduced  capital  grants  to 
religious,  fraternal  and  charitable  organi- 
zations engaged  in  providing  accommoda- 
tion and  care  for  infirm  and  needy  persons. 
These  grants  were  raised  in  1954  and  1956, 
and  now  amount  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  of  the  institution  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $2,500  per  bed.  The  government  has 
also  increased  the  maintenance  payments  to 
these  institutions,  and  now  meets  75  per 
cent,  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  such 
'organizations  in  providing  accommodation 
for   the   aged. 

In  1952,  it  pioneered  the  payment  of 
disabled  persons'  allowances. 

In  1955-1956  it  inspired  a  system  of  hos- 
pital insvirance  which  extends  prepaid  hos- 
pitalization to  the  aged,  the  ill  and  the 
otherwise  handicapped— in  short  to  those 
whose  need  is  often  the  greatest  but  to 
whom  such  coverage  was  previously  not 
available  except  at  a  very  high  premium. 

Since  1947,  this  province  has  been  engaged 
in  a  progressive  programme  of  extending 
benefits  to  elderly  people  requiring  public 
assistance  and  care.  Accommodation  for  per- 
sons in  homes  for  the  aged  has  been  greatly 
expanded  and  modernized.  This  year,  the 
erection  of  homes  for  the  aged  in  communities 
servicing  unorganized  territory  will  be  facili- 
tated. The  problems  of  elderly  people  are 
under  constant  review  by  a  special  commit- 
tee constituted  for  that  purpose. 

Our  contributions  toward  the  well-being 
of  our  senior  citizens,  including  homes  for 
the  aged,  old  age  assistance,  and  other  serv- 
ices total  $12.8  million  this  year  and  wUl 
rise  to  about  $17  million  next  year. 

The  security  and  happiness  of  dependent 
children  has  been  a  constant  aim  of  this 
government.  Children's  aid  has  been  increased 
and  mothers'  allowances  broadened.  For  the 
1959-1960  fiscal  year,  $11.9  million  will  be 
requested  for  the  payment  of  mothers'  and 
dependent  children's  allowances.  This  is 
more  than  3  times  the  amount  made  avail- 
able in  1943-1944.  The  new  system  under 
which  flexible  allowances  are  paid,  on  the 
basis  of  an  individual  family's  needs  rather 
than  on  a  flat  rate,  has  been  widely 
applauded. 

A  significant  advance  in  this  field  has  been 
the  introduction  of  a  system  of  nursing  and 
homemakers'  services:  an  experimental  home- 
care  plan  to  be  shared  with  the  municipali- 
ties, which  became  effective  August  1,  1958. 
The  province  is  prepared  to  assume  50  per 
cent,  of  expenditures,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
$8    a    day    for    homemakers'    services,    and 
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$2.50  for  each  home-call  made  by  a  registered 
nurse. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1959-1960,  the  govern- 
ment will  make  available  $5.6  million  for 
child  welfare,  including  aid  to  municipalities 
and  direct  payments  to  children's  aid  societies. 
This  compares  with  $5  million  expended  in 
the  current  fiscal  year.  Some  10,000  children 
under  18  years  of  age  are  now  permanent 
wards  of  children's  aid  societies  in  Ontario. 
It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  number  of 
children  being  cared  for  in  institutions  con- 
tinues to  fall  despite  the  increasing  popu- 
lation. This  is  largely  due  to  the  vastly 
increased  attention  being  paid  by  children's 
aid  societies  to  the  prevention  and  repair  of 
family  breakdown  and  to  the  development 
of  protection  services  for  children  in  their 
own   homes. 

Ontario  is  one  of  the  few  authorities  on 
this  continent  to  support  day  nurseries,  and 
there  are  nearly  300  receiving  support  from 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1959-1960,  the  amount  of 
$225,000  has  been  provided  for  grants  towards 
the  cost  of  operating  the  nurseries. 

To  satisfy  the  needs  of  disabled,  handi- 
capped and  blind  persons,  a  broad  programme 
of  allowances  and  rehabilitation  services  has 
been    established.     In    the    fiscal   year    1958- 

1959,  the  province  put  nearly  $3.8  million 
into  the  plan  to  provide  allowances  for  about 
13,000  disabled  and  blind  persons.    In  1959- 

1960,  $4.5  million  will  be  appropriated  for 
this  purpose.  In  order  to  support  the  rehabi- 
litation services  programme,  the  province 
has  appropriated  $145,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1959-1960. 

An  all-important  facet  of  our  welfare  pro- 
gramme is  the  provision  of  aid  to  jobless  per- 
sons not  in  receipt  of  unemployment  insurance 
benefits.  In  the  current  fiscal  year,  the  expen- 
diture of  this  government  for  the  alleviation 
of  distress  in  this  field  has  been  $6.9  million. 

A  year  ago,  in  February,  1958,  the  prov- 
ince devised  an  emergency  winter  works 
programme  to  stimulate  employment  during 
the  remaining  winter  months.  Under  this 
plan,  the  province  paid  70  per  cent,  of  the 
direct  labour  costs  of  any  special  works  under- 
taken by  the  municipalities  during  the  winter 
season. 

Last  October,  the  federal  government 
agreed  to  participate  in  a  more  extended 
programme  which  came  into  efi^ect  on  Decem- 
ber 1,  1958.  Under  this  federal-provincial 
plan,  municipalities  receive  75  per  cent,  of 
the  wage  or  payroll  cost  of  any  special  winter 
work  that  is  carried  out  in  the  5  months 
from  December  1  to  April  30,  if  such  work 


is  in  excess  of  that  which  would  normally 
be  undertaken  during  this  period.  Efforts 
are  being  made  to  extend  the  period  for  an 
additional  6  weeks,  until  June  15,  1959. 

As  a  description  of  the  volume  of  work 
now  being  carried  out  has  already  been 
given,  under  the  capital  investment  section, 
all  that  needs  saying  here  is  that  this  pro- 
gramme is  serving  a  very  useful  purpose  in 
making  a  definite  contribution  to  the  relief 
of  the  unemployed  and,  at  the  same  time, 
providing  worth-while  projects  that  we  would 
not  otherwise  have. 

In  reinforcing  the  welfare  services  of  our 
people,  we  have  also  been  mindful  of  the 
needs  of  our  Indian  population,  which  is 
now  increasing  quite  rapidly.  The  Indians 
on  reserves  come,  of  course,  under  federal 
jurisdiction,  but  efforts  are  being  made  to 
extend  to  them  all  the  provincial  welfare 
benefits  that  are  available  to  other  popu- 
lation groups.  Considerable  progress  has 
been  made,  and  other  steps  of  a  tangible 
nature  are  being  taken. 

Increased  opportunities  are  being  offered 
to  the  Indians  by  our  various  departments 
in  the  work  of  the  province,  particularly  in 
fields  such  as  lands  and  forests,  where  their 
natural  aptitudes  and  talents  may  be  best 
employed.  Special  efforts  will  be  made  to 
have  Indian  youths  participate  in  the  activities 
of  the  junior  forest  ranger  camps.  The  inte- 
gration of  Indians  into  our  school  system 
is  being  pursued  vigorously,  and  it  is  intended 
to  provide  special  bursaries  for  those  who 
wish  to  improve  their  education.  The  co- 
operation of  the  federal  government  is  being 
obtained  in  order  that  the  Indians  may  play 
a  full  part  in  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  province. 

From  this  brief  resume  of  welfare  services 
in  Ontario,  and  the  progress  that  is  being 
made,  it  is  evident  that  substantially  higher 
expenditures  are  involved.  A  decade  and 
a  half  ago,  the  province's  total  welfare  bill 
was  less  than  $10  million.  In  the  current 
fiscal  year,  it  will  amount  to  $42.6  million 
and  for  next  year  the  appropriation  is  being 
raised  to  $49.2  million— an  increase  of  $6.6 
million. 

Not  only  have  we  greatly  extended  these 
services,  but  we  have  assumed  an  increasing 
share  of  the  welfare  burden  formerly  borne 
by  the  municipalities.  In  every  branch  of 
service,  the  province— either  with  or  with- 
out the  assistance  of  the  federal  government- 
is  bearing  a  much  higher  proportion  of  welfare 
costs.  This  matter  will  be  discussed  more 
fully  in  the  section  on  provincial  assistance  to 
municipalities. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  come  to  highways 
and  roads.  The  evolution  of  Ontario's  present 
roads  system  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect^ 
of  the  striking  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment of  the  province  in  the  last  decade  and 
a  half. 

Trade  and  commerce,  largely  dependent 
upon  the  adequacy  and  convenience  of 
transportation  faciUties,  have  expanded 
tremendously,  as  has  the  tourist  industry. 
The  registration  of  motor  vehicles  in  Ontario 
has  skyrocketed  from  665,000  in  1945  to 
almost  2  milhon  today.  As  the  pressures  upon 
our  highway  and  urban  road  system  will 
remain,  we  must  continue  to  meet  them  with 
the  type  of  programme  upon  which  we  are 
now   engaged. 

During  1958-1959,  Ontario  opened  300 
miles  of  new  highway,  reconstructed  330 
miles  of  old  road  to  modern  standards,  and 
completed  112  structvu-es. 

Notable  items  in  the  current  programme 
include: 

1.  The  completion  of  another  50  miles  of 
highway  No.  401,  so  that  225  miles  of  this 
trans-provincial  freeway  are  now  in  use. 

2.  The  opening  of  the  $18.8  million  Bur- 
lington Bay  skyway— the  largest  individual 
structural  project  in  the  history  of  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

3.  Improvements  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
way. 

4.  The  construction  of  the  trans-Canada 
highway  between  the  Agawa  River  and 
Marathon,  and  the  reconstruction  of  the 
northern  route  of  the  trans-Canada  highway 
from  Cochrane  to  Nipigon. 

5.  The  commencement  of  work  on  the 
Rainy  Lake  causeway  east  of  Fort  Frances. 

Ontario's  total  expenditure  on  highways 
and  roads  in  the  current  fiscal  year  amounts 
to  $238  million.  This  can  be  broken  down 
into  $68.6  million  for  maintenance  and  $169.4 
miUion  for  capital. 

Provincial  road  subsidies  to  the  municipali- 
ties, which  are  included  in  the  foregoing, 
total  $55  million,  of  which  $32  million  is 
for  new  construction. 

Taking  into  account  the  amounts  that  the 
municipalities  themselves  will  spend,  the 
total  outlay  for  highways  and  roads  i'n  the 
province  this  year,  1958-1959,  is  $292.5 
million. 

The  Lakehead  area  has  been  the  gateway 
to  tlie  Canadian  west  since  the  days  of  the 
voyageurs  and  the  fur  traders.  This,  it  must 
remain.  Consequently,  the  government  will 
co-operate  fully  in  extending  and  expanding 


the  opportunities  of  Fort  William  and  Port 
Arthur  to  serve  the  needs  of  the  Canadian 
west.  Accordingly,  a  conference  will  be 
called  between  Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskat- 
chewan and  British  Columbia  to  work  out 
a  reciprocal  trucking  agreement  to  operate 
between  Port  Arthur,  Fort  William  and 
points  in  the  prairie  provinces. 

This  year's  budget  provides  for  an  expan- 
sion of  the  province's  long-term  plan  for 
highway  improvement  and  modernization,  and 
its  special  5-year  plan,  initiated  last  year,  for 
large  special  projects.  The  new  capital  con- 
struction includes  a  start  on  the  high  level 
bridge  on  the  Queen  Elizabeth  way,  travers- 
ing the  Welland  canal  at  St.  Catharines. 
Plans  for  other  overpasses  at  Welland  and 
Port  Colbome  will  be  advanced. 

In  addition,  the  work  on  highway  No.  401 
to  achieve  its  completion  by  1963—4  years 
ahead  of  schedule— will  be  accelerated,  while 
further  work  will  be  done  on  the  Rainy  Lake 
causeway  and  on  the  extension  of  highway 
No.  120  west  from  Atikokan. 

This  budget  also  makes  provision  for 
stepped-up  assistance  for  municipal  thorough- 
fares. Indeed,  in  order  that  the  municipal 
roads  programme  will  not  be  curtailed  by 
reason  of  the  abnormally  high  expenditures 
this  winter,  for  snow-ploughing  and  sanding, 
we  are  including  in  their  maintenance  sub- 
sidies $1.5  million  more  than  was 
contemplated. 

To  finance  this  huge  programme,  including 
the  requirements  of  the  municipalities,  we 
are  appropriating  a  total  of  $261.3  million, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $23.3  million  over 
our  aggregate  expenditure  in  this  fiscal  year. 
Of  this  amount,  $74.3  million  will  be  for 
maintenance,  while  $187  million  will  be  for 
capital  purposes. 

The  province's  aid  to  municipalities  for 
their  roads,  with  the  additional  $1.5  million 
to  which  I  have  referred,  will  total  $61.5 
million,  which  is  $6.5  million  more  than  is 
being  spent  in  this  fiscal  year.  This  includes 
$37  million  for  new  construction. 

If  we  add  to  the  government  of  Ontario's 
total  appropriation,  the  amount  to  be  spent 
by  the  municipalities  from  their  own  rev- 
enues, the  combined  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal expenditure  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
1959-1960,  will  be  $321.8  million,  or  $29.3 
million  more  than  in  this  current  fiscal  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario  has  made  an 
immense  contribution  to  the  development  of 
our  economy.    Today,  with  both  hydro  and 
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thermal-electric  generating  stations,  the  com- 
mission has  a  dependable  peak  capacity  of 
6.9  million  hp.,  nearly  4.5  times  the  capacity 
of  its  hydro-electric  stations  in  1943.  With 
the  addition  of  purchased  power,  Ontario 
Hydro  has  a  dependable  peak  capacity  of  7.7 
million  hp.  compared  with  2.5  million  in 
1943,  3.9  million  in  1951,  and  6.5  million 
a  year  ago. 

Additional  capacity  is  brought  into  service 
each  year  in  order  to  meet  the  ever-growing 
requirements  of  Ontario's  industrial  economy. 
During  the  past  year,  1.2  milUon  hp. 
of  new  capacity  came  into  operation.  Much 
of  this  was  accounted  for  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
generating  station,  the  first  3  units  of  which 
began  supplying  the  province  with  power 
in  July,  1958. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  7  units  with  an 
installed  capacity  of  481,200  hp.  were  in 
service.  The  remaining  9  are  expected  to 
come  into  operation  by  November,  1959. 
Total  installed  capacity  of  the  station  will 
then  be  1.1  million  hp. 

The  Sir  Adam  Beck-Niagara  generating 
station  No.  2,  completed  in  1958,  also  con- 
tributed substantially  to  the  upsurge  in 
capacity.  The  installation  of  the  final  two 
units  at  the  main  station,  and  of  3  units 
at  the  pumping-generating  station,  raised  its 
capacity  to  1.8  million  hp.  and  completed 
the  Niagara  development  programme  started 
in  1950. 

In  addition,  two  hydro-electric  stations 
were  brought  into  service  in  northwestern 
Ontario  during  1958:  Whitedog  Falls  gener- 
ating station  on  the  Winnipeg  River  and 
Caribou  Falls  generating  station  on  the 
English  River,  with  a  combined  dependable 
peak  capacity  of  about  162,500  hp.,  while 
single  units  were  added  at  each  of  3  other 
generating  stations,  increasing  their  capacity 
by  a  total  of  56,100  hp. 

It  is  expected  that  the  dependable  peak 
capacity  of  the  commission's  own  generating 
stations  will  reach  9.9  million  hp.  by  the 
end  of  1962.  About  two-thirds  of  this  3 
million  hp.  increase  will  come  from  con- 
ventional thermal-electric  stations. 

The  present  capacity  of  the  generating 
station  at  Toronto  will  be  tripled  by  an 
addition  of  1.1  million  hp.  in  4  units.  In 
addition,  two  new  thermal  plants,  now  under 
construction,  will  be  placed  in  operation. 

The  Lakeview  generating  station,  located 
just  west  of  metropolitan  Toronto,  will  have 
an  initial  installed  capacity  of  800,000  hp. 
in  two  units,  while  the  Thunder  Bay  gener- 
ating station  at  Fort  William  will  have  an 
installed  capacity  of  134,000  hp.  in  one  unit. 


A  further  one-quarter  of  the  anticipated 
increase  will  come  from  the  completion,  in 
1959,  of  the  St.  Lawrence  generating 
station. 

The  remainder  will  be  accounted  for  by 
a  new  61,000  hp.  hydro-electric  station  at 
Silver  Falls,  northwest  of  Port  Arthur;  a 
175,600  hp.  station  at  Otter  Rapids  on  the 
Abitibi  River;  a  50,900  hp.  plant  at  Red 
Rock  Falls  on  the  Mississagi  River,  and  a 
one-unit  extension  of  60,300  hp.  at  the 
Abitibi  Canyon  generating  station. 

Work  has  recommenced  at  the  nuclear 
power  demonstration  plant  near  Des  Joachims 
on  the  upper  Ottawa  River.  Construction 
had  been  suspended  in  April,  1957,  to  permit 
the  introduction  of  changes  in  the  design  of 
the  reactor.  The  27,000  hp.  station  is  sche- 
duled for  service  in  1961. 

Developmental  work  for  a  large  268,000 
hp.  nuclear-electric  station  is  now  being 
carried  out  in  conjunction  with  Atomic 
Energy  of  Canada  Limited,  through  a  nuclear 
power  plant  division  established  at  Toronto. 
Every  effort  is  being  made  to  accelerate 
research  into  the  utilization  for  power  pur- 
poses of  our  vast  uranium  deposits. 

Since  the  end  of  1945,  more  than  $1.8 
billion  has  been  expended  by  the  commission 
on  capital  construction.  About  60  per  cent, 
of  this  amount  was  accounted  for  by  new 
generation  facilities.  In  addition  to  capital 
expenditures  of  $206.8  million  made  during 
1958,  more  than  $25  million  was  spent  on 
frequency  conversion.  Capital  outlays  during 
1959  are  forecast  at  $196  million  and  conver- 
sion expenditures  at  about  $6  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  assist  in  the  conservation, 
as  well  as  development,  of  our  natural 
resource  industries,  the  province  will  spend 
for  ordinary  and  capital  purposes  a  total 
of  $49.9  million  in  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
as  compared  with  $45.9  million  this  year. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $4  million. 

We  now  come,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
important  field  of  agriculture.  In  1958, 
Ontario  experienced  record  or  near-record 
success  in  all  segments  of  agriculture.  Cash 
income  from  the  sale  of  farm  products  in 
1958  was  10  per  cent,  above  the  1957  level, 
while  the  gross  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction was  9  per  cent  higher.  ; 

This  increase  stems  not  only  from  our 
expanding  market,  but  from  the  fact  that 
agricultural  producers  are  using,  as  never 
before,  scientific  methods  and  modern  man- 
agement    techniques    in    their    operations. 

The  government's  programme  in  connec- 
tion   with    land    use,    soil    fertility,    pasture 
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ihiprovement,  marketing,  farm  business  man- 
agement, and  other  related  matters  is  play- 
ing an  important  part  in  this  development. 
For  example,  as  a  result  of  research,  increas- 
ing attention  is  being  given  to  soil  treatment, 
which  is  reflected  in  a  higher  output  per 
acre.  All-time  record  yields  were  reported 
in  1958  for  a  number  of  cereal  grains  and 
other    crops. 

The  brucellosis  control  programme  has 
also  been  making  excellent  headway  and  is 
now  entering  its  final  phase.  During  the 
past  year,  many  additional  brucellosis-free 
areas  were  established  in  the  province.  In 
the  light  of  United  States  import  regulations, 
the  completion  of  this  programme  is  vital 
to  the  health  of  Ontario's  beef  and  dairy 
cattle  industry,  which  last  year  increased  its 
exports  by  4,600  head  or  14  per  cent. 

The  province  is  also  assisting  in  the  upgrad- 
ing of  herds. 

The  sale  of  a  large  proportion  of  our 
agricultural  production  was  again  effected 
under  established  marketing  plans.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  50  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  farm  cash  income  is  now  received 
through  the  operation  of  farm  marketing 
boards. 

To  insure  that  Ontario  agriculture  stays  in 
the  forefront  of  development,  the  government 
is  appointing  a  committee  to  make  a  thorough 
and  comprehensive  examination  of  the  indus- 
try, with  reference  to  processing,  handling, 
storing,  transporting  and  marketing  farm 
products.  The  object  of  this  inquiry  will  be  to 
facilitate  the  processing  and  marketing  of 
Ontario  farm  products  in  accordance  with 
new  merchandising  methods  and  facilities, 
and  the  requirements  and  demands  of  con- 
sumers whose  purchasing  habits  are  constantly 
changing.    This  is  especially  important. 

In  order  to  assist  co-operative  organizations 
in  the  establishment  of  storage  facilities  for 
agricultural  produce,  the  province  made 
loans  of  $750,000  under  The  Co-operative 
Loans  Act  last  year.  An  additional  $4.6 
million  was  approved  in  the  12  months 
ended  January  31,  1959,  for  loans  under 
The  Junior  Farmer  Establishment  Act  to 
help  qualified  young  farmers  to  acquire  their 
own  farm  properties.  Since  the  inception  of 
this  Act,  3,201  loans,  totalling  $22.7  million, 
have   been    made. 

The  problem  of  rural  electrification  has 
been  largely  solved.  Only  a  very  few  rural 
dwellings  today  are  denied  the  benefits  of  a 
central  electric  supply  and  they  are  in  remote 
areas.  During  1958,  some  21,000  additional 
customers-2,200  farmers-were  added  to  the 
system,   bringing   the   total   number  of  rural 


electric  power  users  up  to  474,400  of  whom 
67  per  cent,  have  been  connected  for  service 
since  World  War  II. 

The  ultimate  potential  of  northern  Ontario 
for  farming  and  other  industries  is  enormous. 
Recognizing  this,  we  are  initiating  a  new 
policy  to  insure  a  more  systematic  and  perma- 
nent development  of  the  region's  agricul- 
tural  lands. 

Both  in  teaching  and  research  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  and  their  allied  institutions  have 
earned  an  international  reputation.  In  recent 
years  many  new  facilities  have  been  provided. 
It  is  estimated  that  $3.9  million  will  be 
expended  in  1959-1960  on  these  new  facil- 
ities which,  together  with  $8.1  million  for 
maintenance,   makes   a   total  of   $12   million. 

All  told,  and  including  capital  disburse- 
ments on  the  agricultural  colleges,  $19.2 
million  will  be  spent  on  agriculture  next  year, 
as  against  $17.6  million  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  That  is  an  increase  of  $1.6  million. 
Nothing  is  being  left  undone  to  insure  the 
continuing  growth  and  prosperity  of  Ontario 
agriculture. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  Ontario's  mineral 
industry,  with  a  production  value  of  almost 
$800  million  in  1958,  surpassed  its  1957  level 
by  $50  million  and  established  an  all-time 
record.  Uranium  led  the  province's  minerals 
with  an  output  valued  at  $222  million— 
between  two  and  three  times  the  1957  total 
of  $83   million. 

With  geological  surveys,  instruction  for 
prospectors  and  other  technical  and  admi- 
nistrative services,  the  Ontario  government 
assists  private  enterprise  in  the  further 
exploration  of  our  untapped  mineral  reserves, 
with  results  promising  a  continuing  growth 
of  our  mining  industry.  Several  new  mines 
reached  the  stage  of  commercial  production 
last  year. 

As  a  result  of  mineral  activity,  several 
attractive  towns  and  communities  have  grown 
up  in  recent  years.  Examples  are  Elliot  Lake, 
Atikokan,  Manitouwadge  and  Bicroft,  with 
an  aggregate  population  of  over  35,000. 

Wherever  these  new  developments  take 
place,  they  pose  intricate  problems  of  com- 
munity planning,  and  require  that  provision 
be  made  for  adequate  public  services,  includ- 
ing electric  power,  water,  roads  and  sewers. 

The  appropriation  for  The  Department  of 
Mines  next  year,  excluding  the  allocation  of 
$1.5  million  to  mining  and  community  access 
roads,  and  a  special  payment  to  mining 
municipahties  of  $3  million,  is  $1.6  milhon. 
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The  total  expenditure  for  these  items  is  $6.1 
milhon. 

Here  is  the  situation  with  regard  to  forestry. 
The  vakie  of  production  from  Ontario's 
forests,  in  1958,  approximated  that  of  1957 
and,  with  the  resurgence  of  demand  from 
the  United  States,  the  outlook  for  1959  has 
become  considerably  brighter. 

As  the  forest  cut  and  the  production  of 
pulp  and  paper  have  increased,  higher  pro- 
vincial expenditures  have  been  required  for 
forest  management,  conservation  and  regener- 
ation. In  the  last  3  years,  the  province's 
total  ordinary  and  capital  expenditure  has 
increased  by  $10  million  to  $27.3  million  in 
1958-1959;  and  for  the  next  year  we  are 
providing  an  additional  $  .5  million,  or  $27.8 
million. 

This  expenditure  is  composed  of  $7  million 
for  timber  management  and  reforestation; 
$8.1  million  for  forest  protection;  $4.4  for 
fish  and  wild  life;  $5.3  million  for  parks,  and 
$1.5  million  for  logging  and  forest  access 
roads. 

The  completion  in  1957  of  our  forest 
resources  inventory,  which  is  being  kept  vip 
to  date  by  means  of  additional  surveys,  has 
been  an  important  step  in  the  application  of 
sound   forest   management  methods. 

Closely  connected  with  our  reforestation 
and  forest  regeneration  programmes  is  the 
expansion  of  our  tree  nurseries.  Last  year, 
two  large  sites  were  acquired  in  northern 
Ontario  for  this  purpose.  In  1958,  some  32.5 
million  trees  were  supplied  by  our  nurseries, 
and  it  is  expected  that  in  the  current  year 
this  number  will  be  increased  to  more  than 
40  million. 

The  province's  programme  to  construct 
forest  and  community  access  roads  has  also 
made  rapid  headway.  Part  of  this  programme 
has  been  undertaken  to  relieve  winter  unem- 
ployment. In  the  past  year,  375  miles  of  new 
forest  access  roads  were  built,  and  40  miles 
of  existing  roads  were  improved. 

In  co-operation  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, work  in  a  number  of  additional  pro- 
jects is  proceeding.  Under  unemployment 
relief  plans,  about  130  miles  of  new  forest 
access  roads  will  be  completed  in  1959,  while 
work  has  already  been  started  on  projects 
involving  the  building  of  approximately 
150  miles  of  access  roads  under  a  federal- 
provincial  roads-to-resources  programme.  The 
agreement  covering  this  5-year  programme 
is  expected  to  be  signed  shortly;  it  calls  for 
an  expenditure  in  northern  Ontario  of  $15 
million.    The   new  roads   will  facilitate   the 


further  development  of  our  untapped  forest 
and  mineral  resources. 

Conservation  authorities  operating  in 
Ontario  number  24,  which  is  an  increase  of 
5  in  the  last  year  alone.  Several  major  flood 
control  schemes  and  a  number  of  smaller 
projects  are  in  progress. 

Since  the  province  increased  its  flood  con- 
trol grant  from  37.5  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent, 
on  small  projects  4  years  ago,  there  has  been 
a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  schemes 
undertaken. 

These  include  dams  and  channels  on  the 
Ausable  River,  the  purchase  of  land  for  the 
Orangeville  reservoir  on  the  Credit  River,  a 
channel  improvement  on  the  Middle  Mait- 
land,  a  dam  and  reservoir  on  the  Napanee, 
channel  improvements  on  the  Saugeen,  a 
dam  on  the  South  Nation,  and  the  acquisition 
of  flood  plains  and  channel  and  flood  control 
improvements  on  the  Humber  and  Don  rivers 
and  Highland  Creek  in  the  metropolitan 
Toronto  area. 

Plans  completed  to  the  point  of  construc- 
tion for  flood  control  and  conservation  pro- 
jects will  involve  an  estimated  expenditure  of 
$27.6  million,  while  preliminary  plans  and 
investigations  have  been  made  of  otlier  pro- 
jects which  will  require  an  estimated  expen- 
diture of  $65  million,  or  an  investment  of 
nearly   $100  million  altogether. 

Assisted  by  provincial  subsidies,  the  num- 
ber of  farm  ponds  is  increasing  rapidly. 

For  the  next  fiscal  year,  1959-1960,  the 
estimates  of  the  various  departments  con- 
cerned with  conservation  will  include  $36 
million  for  works  and  services— $6  million 
more  than  is  being  spent  this  year. 

Provincial  parks  will  continue  to  receive 
great  attention.  The  recreational  tastes  of 
the  people  of  Ontario  are  leaning  more  and 
more  toward  outdoor  activities.  In  response, 
the  province  is  pressing  forward  energetically 
with  the  improvement  and  expansion  of 
camping  and  picnicking  facilities. 

Commencing  this  year,  the  province  will 
pay  municipalities  one-half  the  cost  of  acquir- 
ing and  establishing  approved  parks  and 
campsites  in  rural  areas.  It  is  the  govern- 
ment's policy  to  create  a  chain  of  parks, 
with  camping,  picnicking  and  other  facilities, 
spaced  100  or  150  miles  apart  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ontario. 

Last  year,  55  parks  were  operated  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  while 
another  24,  scheduled  for  opening  in  1959, 
were  used  by  the  public.  In  addition,  18 
properties    were    acquired    or    set    aside    for 
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future  development,  and  6  others  are  being 
investigated. 

This  year,  the  faciUties  of  Sibbald  park  on 
Lake  Simcoe  will  be  expanded  by  at  least 
one-third;  the  5,000-acre  park  known  as  the 
Pinery,  on  Lake  Huron  near  Grand  Bend, 
will  be  opened,  as  will  Inverhuron  provincial 
park  near  Goderich,  Holiday  beach  near 
Windsor,  Earl  Rowe  park  at  Alliston,  and 
Grundy  Lake  near  Parry  Sound. 

The  existing  facilities  at  Rondeau  provincial 
park  on  Lake  Erie  will  be  augmented,  and 
construction  is  proceeding  in  Lake  Superior 
provincial  park,  so  that  it  will  be  ready  to 
accommodate  campers  after  the  opening  of 
highway  No.  17  in  1960. 

Two  new  provincial  park  areas  are  being 
acquired  in  the  Ottawa  valley,  while  Rideau 
River  and  Silver  Lake  provincial  parks  are 
undergoing    further    improvements. 

The  special  winter  works  programme,  being 
carried  out  by  the  government  of  Ontario 
in  co-operation  with  the  federal  government, 
is  not  only  providing  jobs,  but  it  is  also 
resulting  in  an  acceleration  of  park  develop- 
ment throughout  tlie  province.  This  and 
other  federal-provincial  schemes  will  create 
50  new  campsites  and  30  picnic  areas  in  the 
next  two  years. 

Conservation  authorities,  which  have 
developed  some  7,500  acres  of  recreational 
land  in  60  separate  parks,  will  continue  to 
receive  the  financial  support  and  aid  of  the 
government,  and  in  1959  they  will  under- 
take a  large  volume  of  work. 

In  southeastern  Ontario,  under  the  aegis  of 
the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  com- 
mission, 15  separate  park  areas  are  being  set 
aside  along  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and 
around  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  Three  of  these 
were  open  for  limited  use  in  1958;  6  more 
will  be  open  in  1959,  and  the  full  system  will 
be  available  to  the  public  in  1961.  We  are 
appropriating  $7.7  million  for  our  parks  pro- 
gramme in  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  government  is  doing 
much  to  advance  housing.  Residential  build- 
ing activity  in  Ontario  during  1958  was 
greater  than  ever  before.  Total  housing 
starts  were  33.5  per  cent,  higher  than  in  the 
previous  year,  and  total  new  housing  comple- 
tions were  32.1  per  cent,  higher. 

During  the  past  year,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment has  again  participated  with  federal 
and  municipal  governments  in  low-cost  rental 
housing  projects,  and  in  providing  serviced 
lots  to  prospective  builders  at  cost.  Notable 
among   these   joint   activities  have  been  the 


schemes  at  Ottawa,  Hamilton,  London,  Sarnia. 
and   Sandwich   East. 

By  the  end  of  1958,  the  federal-provincial 
partnership  had  evolved  66  land  assembly 
schemes  in  35  municipalities,  of  which  54 
had  been  developed  or  were  in  process  of 
development,  while  the  land  for  12  others 
was  being  held  for  future  development. 

In  the  rental  housing  field,  52  rental 
housing  projects,  involving  4,681  units,  have 
been  approved  in  26  municipalities,  and  42 
projects  with  4,234  units  have  been  com- 
pleted. Another  project  with  71  units,  in 
Kingston,  is  awaiting  approval,  while  14  pro- 
jects with  approximately  2,200  units  are 
vmder  investigation. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1958-1959,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  inquiries  will  be  received  from 
approximately  30  municipalities  for  future 
projects. 

To  promote  redevelopment  in  urban 
centres,  the  province  has  joined  with  the 
federal  government  in  defraying  75  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  clearing  land  for 
public-housing  redevelopment  projects.  Prior 
to  this,  the  municipalities  were  required  to 
pay  50  per  cent,  of  such  cost.  The  province's 
action  has  resulted  in  two  applications  for 
assistance,  one  from  the  city  of  Toronto  and 
one  from  the  city  of  Windsor. 

The  amount  of  $6.5  million  is  being  placed 
in  the  1959-1960  estimates  to  cover  the  pro- 
vincial cost  of  land  assembly  and  rental 
housing  projects,  and  a  further  $3  milhon  is 
being  budgeted  to  meet  the  provincial  cost 
of  land  acquisition  and  clearance  on  redevel- 
opment   projects. 

Provincial  assistance  is  being  provided  for 
water  and  sewage  works.  Striking,  indeed,  has 
been  tlie  expansion  in  the  activities  and 
operations  of  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission  over  the  past  year.  The  commis- 
sion is  working  with  communities  in  every 
part  of  Ontario  in  the  development  of  water 
supply  systems,  sewage  treatment,  and  pollu- 
tion abatement  works. 

One  year  ago,  only  3  commission-built 
water  systems  were  in  existence.  At  the 
present  time,  10  water  systems  and  6  sewage 
projects  are  in  operation.  These  and  49  other 
projects,  under  construction  or  municipal 
agreement,  are  valued  at  approximately  $30 
million. 

This  year  the  commission,  in  its  unrelenting 
effort  to  assure  an  ample  supply  of  water  for 
Ontario's  expanding  industries  and  homes, 
and  to  eliminate  pollution,  has  earmarked 
another  $26.5  million  for  municipal  projects. 
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Some  50  additional  municipalities  are  con- 
ducting preliminary  negotiations  with  the 
commission  in  respect  of  water  or  sewage 
works,  many  of  which  will  be  commenced 
within  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Aside  from  the  10  water  systems  in  full 
operation  now,  the  multi-million  dollar  Essex 
county  integrated  water  pipe  line  project  is 
partially  operative,  supplying  chlorinated 
water  from  Lake  Erie  to  a  number  of  centres 
in  the  county.  This  undertaking  will  be 
completed  later  this  year  when  work  is  finished 
on  the  modern  filtration  plant. 

Efforts  are  being  pressed  forward  to  achieve 
an  agreement  on  construction  of  a  water 
pipe  line  to  serve  the  London  region. 

On  the  basis  of  extensive  water  pollution 
surveys  and  research  studies,  the  develop- 
ment of  efficient  municipal  sewage  disposal 
systems  will  be  stepped  up.  Already,  pollu- 
tion on  the  Grand  and  Credit  rivers  is  being 
abated  through  co-operation  between  the 
commission  and  regional  municipalities  in  the 
construction  of  sewage  treatment  works. 

To  support  the  commission's  programme  in 
1958-1959,  the  province  has  provided  $965,000 
for  operating  expenses  and  $9  million  for 
capital  purposes.  The  appropriations  for  1959- 
1960  will  be  $1.5  million  for  operation  and 
$26.5  million  for  capital. 

Provincial  assistance  to  municipalities  con- 
tinues to  be  an  ever-increasing  phase  of  this 
government's  programme.  Over  the  last 
decade  and  a  half,  an  increasing  proportion 
of  the  province's  budget  has  been  devoted 
to  assisting  municipalities  and  other  local 
authorities  in  fulfilment  of  their  key  respon- 
sibilities. In  1942-1943,  the  province  granted 
$19.1  million  to  the  municipalities,  school 
boards  and  associated  local  agencies.  This 
fiscal  year,  Ontario  is  aiding  and  supporting 
them  to  the  extent  of  $275  million,  and  next 
year  its  assistance  will  rise  to  more  than  $310 
million— an  increase  of  $35  million. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  19  per  cent,  of  our  total 
combined  expenditure  went  toward  the  provi- 
sion of  services  at  the  municipal  level.  Today, 
at  over  35  per  cent,  the  proportion  is  nearly 
double.  Expressed  in  terms  of  provincial 
revenue,  the  magnitude  of  our  municipal  aid 
programme  is  even  more  imposing:  in  1942- 
1943,  the  province's  contribution  to  munici- 
palities represented  less  than  18  per  cent,  of 
our  total  revenue- 
Interjection  by  Mr.  Dunbar. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  —now  it  is  44  per  cent. 
We  therefore  have  in  operation  today  a 
provincial-municipal  partnership  system   that 


is  quite  different  from  that  of  a  decade  and 
a  half  ago.  During  that  period,  we  have  paid 
the  municipahties  a  total  of  $1.75  bilhon,  and 
each  year  the  annual  amount  grows. 

As  I  have  said,  44  cents  of  every  dollar  of 
our  revenue  is  channelled  to  the  municipali- 
ties and  their  agencies.  We  are  contributing 
$1  for  every  $2  of  revenue  which  they 
themselves  collect. 

And  that  does  not  include  aid  such  as  that 
rendered  by  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission which  is  engaged  in  providing  local 
and  regional  water  works  and  sewage  systems. 
Nor  does  it  take  into  account  the  credit  assist- 
ance rendered  by  the  province's  purchase 
of  municipal  bonds  through  the  Ontario 
municipal   improvement   corporation. 

In  addition,  there  are  other  forms  of  in- 
direct, but  nevertheless  real,  aid  to  the  muni- 
cipalities. One  of  these  is  the  construction 
by  the  province  of  bypasses  and  connecting 
links  to  relieve  urban  traffic  congestion. 

All  these  metliods  of  assistance  demonstrate 
conclusively  that  we  have  not  been  unmindful 
of  the  position  of  the  municipalities.  We 
recognize  that  they  have  problems.  We  hope 
they  will  recognize  that  the  same  forces  of 
growth  and  expansion,  which  have  imposed 
heavy  burdens  upon  them,  also  weigh  with 
great  severity  upon  the  province. 

Not  only  has  our  municipal  assistance  pohcy 
afforded  marked  relief  to  local  taxpayers,  but 
it  has  maintained— and  enhanced— the  strength 
of  local  democratic  institutions  of  government. 
It  has  enabled  the  municipalities  to  provide 
a  greatly  improved  standard  of  service  which 
would  othervdse  have  been  virtually  un- 
obtainable. This  has  been  especially  true 
of  education. 

We  are  increasing  our  grants  to  local  school 
boards  in  1959-1960  by  $18.5  million,  bring- 
ing the  total  amount  of  such  assistance  to  $147 
million.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  the 
province  makes  a  contribution  to  teachers' 
superannuation  which  in  1959-1960  will 
amount  to  $11.8  miUion. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Direct  payments  to  muni- 
cipalities in  the  form  of  unconditional  grants 
will  be  $25.3  million  in  1959-1960.  These 
monies  are  applied  to  the  exclusive  benefit  of 
local  residential  and  farm  taxpayers. 

To  assist  in  the  maintenance  and  construc- 
tion of  roads  and  bridges  in  the  municipalities, 
we  are  providing  for  subsidies  totalhng  $63.4 
milhon  in  1959-1960.  Not  only  wdll  this  make 
for  another  substantial  improvement  in  these 
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facilities,  but  it  will  help  to  expand  employ- 
ment. 

More  specifically  aimed  at  creating  employ- 
ment, of  course,  is  the  winter  work  programme 
in  which  the  municipalities  have  embarked 
upon  a  wide  range  of  useful  projects.  To 
finance  our  share  of  the  programme  we  have 
provided  $5  million  in  the  supplementary 
estimates  for  the  year  now  ending,  and  $3 
milHon  for  our  next  fiscal  year,    1959-1960. 

The  municipalities  have  now  been  freed 
of  most  of  their  hospital  costs— an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  about  $12  million— as  a  result 
of  the  operation  of  the  hospital  insurance 
plan.  Their  expenditures  for  hospital  indi- 
gency are,  in  general,  being  refunded  to 
them  by   the  province. 

In  the  field  of  welfare,  the  province  now 
carries  by  far  the  larger  share  of  expenditures 
formerly  borne  by  the  municipalities.  For 
instance,  prior  to  December  1,  1957,  the 
municipalities  bore  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  unemployment  relief.  Now  they  are  obliged 
to  pay  only  20  per  cent. 

In  addition,  the  province  supplements 
allowances  and  provides  further  aid  which 
previously  constituted  an  expense  of  the 
municipalities. 

While  relieving  the  municipalities  of  most 
of  the  cost  of  welfare  services,  and  contri- 
buting an  unconditional  grant  to  compensate 
them  for  the  remainder,  the  province  has  left 
the  administrative  responsibility  for  these 
services  with  the  municipalities,  for,  they, 
after  all,  possess  the  local  knowledge  on 
which  efiicient  administration  so  often 
depends. 

Over  the  past  decade  and  a  half,  the 
government  of  Ontario  has  greatly  expanded 
its  assistance  to  municipalities  in  recognition 
of  the  essential  but  costly  role  they  are  play- 
ing in  the  development  of  this  whole  province. 
In  that  time,  the  province's  grants  to  muni- 
cipalities, school  boards  and  other  local  agen- 
cies have  been  increased  by  nearly  16  times. 
In  the  last  4  years  alone,  this  assistance  has 
been  raised  by  over  $145  million,  or  88 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  describe  this 
province's  position  with  regard  to  federal- 
provincial  relations.  Throughout  the  post- 
war period,  the  Ontario  government  has 
continually  sought  the  attainment  of  sound 
arrangements  with  the  federal  government 
in  fiscal  relations  and  other  matters  of  mutual 
concern. 

Our  representations  have  been  instru- 
mental in  achieving  notable  advances  in 
shared-cost    programmes     such    as    hospital 


insurance,    unemployment    relief,    and    other 
health  and  social   security  measures. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  work  out  mutually 
acceptable  fiscal  arrangements  which  would 
provide  the  province  with  a  fair  and  realistic 
share  of  the  major  direct  tax  fields  of  corpor- 
ation income,  personal  income  and  succession 
duties.  While  several  improvements  have 
been  effected  in  our  fiscal  arrangements,  an 
equitable  and  lasting  solution  to  this  exceed- 
ingly difficult  financial  problem  has  yet  to 
be   realized. 

However,  in  the  light  of  recent  develop- 
ments, we  are  encouraged  that  a  settlement 
will  be  reached,  and  that  this  will  lay  a 
firm  foundation  for  our  future  growth, 
development  and  prosperity. 

The  federal  government  has  proposed 
that  the  entire  subject  of  financial  relations 
with  the  provinces  receive  active,  co-oper- 
ative study,  and  for  this  purpose  has  sug- 
gested the  use  of  the  machinery  of  the 
existing  federal-provincial  continuing  com- 
mittee on  fiscal  and  economic  matters  work- 
ing under  the  direction  of  a  committee 
of  the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Finance 
(Mr.  Fleming)  and  the  Provincial  Treasurers. 
We  are  wholeheartedly  in  accord  with  this 
proposal,  and  we  will  co-operate  fully  in 
working  out  a  solution  to  our  fiscal  problems 
that  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  Ontario 
and    Canadian   people. 

In  the  meantime,  the  federal  government 
will  amend  The  Federal-Provincial  Tax-Shar- 
ing Arrangements  Act  to  extend  for  another 
year  the  increase  in  the  provincial  share  of 
the  individual  income  tax,  which  was  raised 
last  year  from  10  per  cent,  to  13  per  cent,  of 
federal  rates  of  tax.  No  adjustment  has  been 
made,  of  course,  in  the  standard  rental  or 
abatement  rates  for  the  other  two  major 
fields  of  direct  taxation,  which  remain  at 
9  percentage  points  of  corporation  income  and 
50  per  cent,  of  federal  succession  duties. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  rental  payment  to  Ontario,  for  the 
individual  income  tax  field,  will  amount 
to  $95.2  million,  an  increase  of  $5.9  million 
over  the  estimated  payment  of  $89.3  million 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

We  have  stated  on  many  occasions  that 
the  current  fiscal  arrangements  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  increasing  revenue  needs  of  the 
provinces  and  the  municipalities  in  meeting 
the  demands  brought  about  by  rapid  growth 
and  development.  The  extensive  and  contin- 
uing capital  outlays  required  for  schools, 
highways,  roads,  hospitals,  waterworks,  sewer- 
age and  other  public  buildings  and  works  must 
all  be  financed  out  of  the  limited  sources  of 
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revenue  available  to  the  provinces  and  their 
municipalities. 

Faced  with  these  heavy  and  growing 
responsibilities,  the  Ontario  government  has 
maintained  that  it  must  have  a  larger  and 
more  realistic  share  of  the  individual  income 
and  corporation  tax  fields.  Any  arrangement 
that  limits  the  province's  share  of  these  fields 
of  direct  taxation— which  for  over  half  a 
century  were  deemed  to  be  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  province— to  only  one-seventh 
of  the  individual  income  tax,  and  one-fifth  of 
the  corporation  income  tax  field  is  simply 
not  realistic.  We  have  not  changed  our 
mind.  All  the  evidence  suggests  that  there 
should  be  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
the  major  direct  tax  fields,  which  would  raise 
the  province's  share  to  15  percentage  points 
of  corporation  income  and  15  per  cent,  of 
federal  individual  income  tax. 

We  have  also  been  of  the  strong  conviction 
—and  recent  developments  have  strengthened 
it— that  the  federal  government  should  vacate 
the  succession  duty  field.  Traditionally,  suc- 
cession duties  have  belonged  to  the  provinces. 
During  the  recent  war,  the  federal  govern- 
ment entered  this  field  for  the  first  time, 
although  the  Ontario  government  had  enjoyed 
the  sole  occupancy  of  this  field  continuously 
since   1892. 

Succession  duties  bear  a  direct  relationship 
to  property  and  civil  rights,  and  accordingly 
should  continue  to  be  regarded  as  the  exclu- 
sive field  of  the  provinces.  In  many  cases, 
the  accumulation  of  large  estates  parallels 
the  depletion  of  natural  resources— the  con- 
servation, replacement  and  development  of 
which    are    a   provincial   responsibility. 

The  estate  duty  represents  a  minor  source 
of  revenue  to  the  federal  government,  and  its 
continued  use  of  a  field  that  yields  only  1.4 
per  cent,  of  its  total  revenue  is  inadequate 
justification  for  the  complexities  and  tax 
problems  that  result  from  joint  occupancy. 
The  federal  government  should  recognize  the 
logic  and  good  sense  of  this  proposal  and 
withdraw  completely  from  this  field. 

I  might  point  out  that  virtually  all  the 
revenue  we  now  obtain  from  the  3  major 
direct  tax  fields  is  turned  over  to  the  muni- 
cipalities, school  boards  and  other  local 
agencies.  The  increase  in  our  assistance  to 
local  authorities,  in  the  current  fiscal  year 
alone,  is  more  than  twice  the  increase  in  our 
revenue  derived  from  the  upward  adjustment 
in  the  standard  individual  income  tax  rate. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  we  are  providing 
substantially  larger  amounts  for  assistance 
to  municipalities,  school  boards  and  other 
agencies,  with   the  result  that  the  level  of 


such  assistance  will  exceed  our  total  revenue 
from  the  3  major  fields  of  direct  taxation 
by  many  millions  of  dollars. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  we  wel- 
come the  federal  proposal  to  re-examine  in 
co-operation  with  the  provinces  the  entire 
subject  of  federal-provincial  financial  rela- 
tions and  the  Canadian  tax  structure.  Given 
the  spirit  of  co-operation  and  understanding 
that  led  to  the  notable  improvement  in  unem- 
ployment relief  assistance,  and  to  the  success- 
ful implementation  of  hospital  insurance  and 
our  recently  adopted  winter  work  programme, 
the  proposed  study  should  produce  benefits 
of  lasting  value. 

There  will  be  no  new  taxes  and  no  increases 
in  tax  rates.  Certain  minor  amendments  will 
be  made  to  The  Ontario  Corporations  Tax 
Act  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  changes 
in  the  federal  law.  There  will  be  certain 
reductions  in  Ontario's  succession  duty  as 
follows: 

1.  The  present  exemption  of  $50,000  for 
widows  and  dependent  children  will  be 
extended  to  $60,000  for  the  widow  plus 
$10,000  for  each  dependent  child.  The  effect 
of  this  amendment  is  that,  if  a  widow  with 
4  dependent  children  is  left  $100,000,  there 
will  be  no  duty  payable.  Under  the  present 
Act,  a  duty  is  payable  where  the  value 
exceeds  $50,000. 

2.  Where  the  deceased  leaves  a  husband 
who  is  infirm  and  there  are,  in  addition,  one 
or  more  dependent  children,  the  present 
exemption  of  $50,000  will  be  extended  to 
$60,000  for  the  infirm  husband  and  $10,000 
for  each  dependent  child. 

3.  Where  a  deceased  leaves  no  spouse 
and  there  are  dependent  children,  the  mini- 
mum exemption  will  remain  at  $50,000  if 
there  are  3  or  fewer  dependent  children,  but 
will  be  extended  at  the  rate  of  $15,000  for 
each  dependent  child  where  there  are  4  or 
more.  This  means  that  4  dependent  children 
in  this  category  will  receive  a  total  exemp- 
tion of  $60,000  and  5  a  total  of  $75,000. 

4.  The  exemption  for  collaterals— that  is 
brothers,  sisters  nephews,  nieces,  and  so  on— 
will  be  increased.  Collaterals  are  now 
subject  to  two  rates  of  duties:  (a)  on  the 
proportionate  amount  received  from  an  estate 
having  an  aggregate  value  of  more  than 
$10,000,  and  (b)  on  the  actual  amount 
received  by  one  collateral  where  the  amount 
exceeds  $10,000. 

This  amendment  will  relieve  collaterals  of 
the  first  tax  if  the  aggregate  value  of  the 
estate  is  $20,000  or  less.  The  effect  is  to 
double  the  amount  of  this  exemption. 
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5.  The  Succession  Duty  Act  will  be 
amended  to  extend  from  $1,500  to  $2,500 
the  amount  that  may  be  paid  out  without 
the  consent  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer  from 
a  pension  fund  or  plan  where  the  payment 
is  made  for  the  benefit  of  any  member  of 
the  family  of  the  deceased  who  was  one  of 
the  employees  to  whom  the  plan  was 
applicable. 

As  I  have  already  emphasized,  the  federal 
government  should  withdraw  completely 
from  the  succession  duty  field,  which  was 
regarded  for  many  decades  as  especially 
reserved  for  the  provinces.  Our  exclusive 
occupancy  would  not  only  eliminate  many 
complexities,  but  it  would  make  possible 
more  moderate  and  equitable  rates,  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  the  province  with 
additional  funds  for  reinvestment  in  the 
development  of  our  resources  and  public 
facilities. 

Here  is  the  forecast  of  revenue  and  expendi- 
ture for   1959-1960: 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  provincial 
budget  is  forecast  at  $885.7  milhon— an 
increase  of  $60.7  million  over  that  of  1958- 
1959.  Net  ordinary  expenditure,  including 
$18.1  million  for  sinking  funds  and  $15 
million  for  transfer  to  the  highway  construc- 
tion account,  will  total  $637.5  million.  Net 
capital  expenditure  is  forecast  at  $248.2 
million. 

The  increase  in  expenditure  is  a  reflection 
of  both  the  expansion  of  government  services, 
which  I  have  already  outlined,  and  the  rising 
costs  of  carrying  on  government  business. 

Capital  expenditure  will  be  increased  by 
$22.4  million  over  that  for  1958-1959. 
Appropriations  for  highways,  and  mining  and 
logging  access  roads,  will  be  $190  million, 
up  $18  million  over  expenditures  in  1958- 
1959.  An  increase  of  $4.4  million  in  the 
appropriation  for  public  works  and  buildings, 
including  mental  hospitals,  and  conservation 
will  raise  the  appropriation  to  be  made  for 
these  purposes  to  $58.2  million. 

Net  ordinary  expenditure  in  1959-1960, 
exclusive  of  provisions  for  sinking  funds,  the 
highway  construction  account,  and  capital 
payments  out  of  ordinary  revenue,  will  be 
$68.2  million  higher  than  in  1958-1959. 

The  largest  combined  expenditures  and 
increases  will  be  made  by  the  following 
departments:  highways  $261.3  million,  up 
$23.2  million;  education  $202.4  million,  up 
$25.5  million;  lands  and  forests  $27.8  million, 
up  $.5  million;  municipal  affairs  $34.3 
million,  a  rise  of  $2.2  million;  planning  and 
development    $12.2   million,    an   increase   of 


$7.2  million;  public  welfare  $49.2  million, 
up  $6.6  million;  public  works  $65.3  million, 
an  increase  of  $6.9  million;  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General  $20.1  million, 
up  $1.3  million. 

Net  ordinary  revenue  for  1959-1960  is 
forecast  at  $637.8  milhon,  an  increase  of  $13 
million  over  1958-1959.  The  largest  esti- 
mated sources  of  revenue  are  as  follows. 
Figures  for  1958-1959  will  be  printed  in 
parentheses: 

Corporations,  $160  million  ($155  million); 
gasoline  tax,  $146  million  ($143  million); 
rental  payment  under  the  individuals'  income 
tax  rental  agreement,  $95.2  million  ($89.3 
million);  motor  vehicle  licences  and  so  on, 
$55.5  million  ($54.4  million);  liquor  control 
board  profit  and  fees,  $70.6  million  ($70.6 
million);  succession  duty,  $30  million  ($34 
million);  revenue  from  timber  dues,  water 
rentals,  game  and  fish  licenses  and  so  on, 
$22.8  million  ($21.1  million). 

After  making  provision  of  $18.1  million 
for  sinking  funds  and  $15  million  for  transfer 
to  the  highway  construction  account,  a  sur- 
plus on  ordinary  account  of  $259,000  is 
forecast. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  now  deal  with  the 
provincial   net   capital   debt. 

The  continuation  of  our  huge  capital  pro- 
gramme of  the  past  few  years  has  obliged 
us  to  add,  in  some  measure,  to  our  net 
capital  debt.  We  estimate  that  the  net  capi- 
tal debt  as  at  March  31,  1959,  will  amount 
to  $948.4  million-an  increase  of  $129.8 
million  over  that  at  March  31,  1958.  In  this 
current  year,  1958-1959,  our  capital  con- 
struction programme  will  amount  to  $225.8 
million  and,  in  spite  of  tlie  economic  slow- 
down of  the  past  year  and  increasing  demands 
on  our  financial  resources,  we  have  been 
able  to  finance  $87.6  million  of  this  pro- 
gramme out  of  current  revenue. 

Indeed,  over  the  past  decade  and  a  half, 
while  the  province  expanded  its  physical 
assets  to  the  value  of  $1.25  billion,  the  net 
capital  debt  of  Ontario  has  increased  by  only 
$463  million.  In  other  words,  we  have 
financed  nearly  $800  million  of  investment  in 
highways  and  roads,  new  hospitals  and  other 
public  buildings— more  than  60  per  cent,  of 
our  total  capital  expenditures— out  of  current 
revenue. 

This  is  an  outstanding  achievement.  It 
testifies  eloquently  to  the  soundness  of  our 
fiscal  policy.  Without  this  tremendous  invest- 
ment in  physical  assets,  we  could  not  have 
advanced  so  far  or  so  favourably.  The  growth 
of    population    and    industry    has    made    it 
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imperative  that  we  expand  our  facilities,  and 
this  we  have  done. 

A  programme  of  these  dimensions  could  not 
reasonably  have  been  carried  out  without 
either  imposing  an  inordinately  high  level  of 
taxation— which  would  have  retarded  the  rate 
of  development  and  limited  our  advance— or 
obliging  the  province  to  incur  a  moderate  and 
manageable  increase  in  its  net  debt.  We 
chose  the  latter  course. 

Nevertheless,  our  financial  position  today 
is  strong.  For  instance,  our  total  net  debt  this 
year  represents  only  9  per  cent,  of  the  total 
personal  income  of  the  people  of  Ontario,  as 
against  15  per  cent,  a  decade  and  a  half  ago. 
In  terms  of  our  revenue,  the  position  is  even 
more  favourable.  Today  only  18  months' 
revenue  is  required  to  retire  the  whole  net 
debt,  as  against  4  years'  revenue  a  decade 
and  a  half  ago. 

In  constant  dollars  per  capita,  our  net  debt 
last  March  31  was  only  $67,  compared  witli 
$119  per  capita  on  March  31,  1944.  Thus, 
in  that  15-year  period,  our  net  debt  per  capita 
in  constant  dollars  has  been  cut  almost  in  half. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  repeat 
the  statement  in  my  opening  remarks  that  we 
have  not  been  content  to  sit  back  and  let  the 
afiFairs  of  Ontario  drift.  I  think  this  budget 
attests  to  that.  Judged  by  any  standard,  our 
policy  has  been  imaginatively  conceived,  and 
it  is  being  carried  out  boldly  in  keeping  with 
the  expanding  requirements  of  our  people  and 
industries  and  the  need  for  a  moderate  system 
of  taxation. 

We  have  undertaken  to  promote  the  effi- 
ciency and  the  productivity  of  our  workers 
and  industry.  We  have  been  deeply  conscious 
of  human  issues  and  needs.  We  have  con- 
structed, or  assisted  in  the  construction  of, 
schools  and  university  buildings,  hospitals, 
highways  and  roads,  waterworks  and  sewers, 
conservation  projects  and  a  whole  range  of 
other  public  buildings  and  works  which  fill 
an  essential  role  in  our  developing  economy. 

We  have  played  a  full  part  in  stimulating 
employment  and  reinforcing  the  framework 
of  social  welfare  which  insures  that  no  person 
will  be  in  serious  want.  We  have  sought  to 
integrate  our  Indian  population  into  the 
central  current  of  life  in  Ontario. 

During  the  next  12  months,  we  will  press 
forward  at  a  greater  pace  than  ever  before.  In 
every  phase  of  development  we  are  making 
provision  for  expansion.  The  capital  works 
programme  is  being  raised  to  the  highest  level 
in  our  history.  Construction  dates  have  been 
advanced  to  provide  additional  employment 
opportunities.     A    broad    winter    works    pro- 


gramme is  under  way.  Assistance  to  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools  and  to  universities 
is  being  substantially  increased. 

Total  provincial  grants  to  municipalities, 
including  local  school  boards  and  agencies, 
are  being  raised  to  an  impressive  $310  million 
—$35  million  more  than  in  last  year's  budget. 
We  are  undertaking  an  unprecedented  high- 
way construction  and  improvement  pro- 
gramme. More  hospital  beds  will  be  built. 
Financial  provision  is  being  made  for  the 
operation  of  Ontario's  hospital  insurance 
plan.    Additional  parks  are  being  established. 

Our  natural  resource  services  are  being 
expanded,  and  a  committee  of  inquiry  is  being 
appointed  to  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions on  the  various  processing  and  marketing 
phases  of  agricultural  production.  We  have 
inaugurated  a  broad  programme  of  northern 
development,  one  facet  of  which  is  to  provide 
for  sound  agricultural  development  and  the 
other  is  to  expedite  the  construction  of  access 
roads  into  forest  and  mining  areas,  and  to 
interconnect  communities  in  the  more  remote 
parts  of  the  province. 

Through  the  extension  of  our  credit  and 
guarantees,  we  are  assisting  Ontario  Hydro 
to  meet  the  electric  power  demands  of  our 
expanding  provincial  community.  Additional 
funds  are  also  being  supplied  to  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  for  its  programme 
of  water  and  sewage  works.  The  Ontario 
municipal  improvement  corporation  is  making 
additional  money  available  to  municipahties 
through  the  acquisition  of  their  debentures. 

In  many  other  ways,  we  are  contributing 
to  the  progressive  development  of  our  prov- 
ince. We  are  projecting  in  the  coming  fiscal 
year  an  even  greater  programme,  yet  we  will 
have  a  surplus  on  ordinary  account— our 
seventeenth— and  finance  part  of  our  total 
capital  expenditure  from  current  revenue. 

A  house  built  on  rock  will  endure.  A  budget 
built  on  a  sound  foundation  will  contribute  to 
development  and  well-being.  In  this  province 
we  have  great  resources,  both  material  and 
human.  Education  and  research  are  being 
advanced.  Our  schools  and  universities  have 
achieved  a  standard  of  merit  that  is  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world. 

Our  industrial  structure  is  modern  and  effi- 
cient. Our  industry  and  skills  are  becoming 
steadily  more  developed  and  diversified.  Our 
home  and  foreign  markets  are  expanding. 
Public  confidence,  which  has  been  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  our  development  and  pros- 
perity, is  increasing. 

Ahead  lies  a  great  future.  With  an  abund- 
ance of  resources,  varied  skills  and  a  well- 
informed,   self-reliant  people,    we   will  move 
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forward  into  an  era  of  ever-advancing  living 
standards  and  opportunities  for  all. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  may  I  say  that  this  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, that  his  criticism  of  the  budget  will 


take  place  on  Tuesday  next.  In  the  meantime, 
sir,  we  shall  proceed  with  estimates  tomorrow, 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Mines, 
and  on  Friday  with  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity. 

Later,  sir,  I  shall  tell  the  House  the  pro- 
gramme for  Monday  which  I  believe  will 
include  the  bill  in  relation  to  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Fauteux  report. 

Hon.  Mr,  Frost  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


THxmsDAY,  February  26,  1959 


3  o'cLocac,  P.M. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon  pupils  from  the  Geraldton  high 
school;  Swansea  pubhc  school;  St.  Mary's 
school,  Bradford;  and  also  from  the  provin- 
cial teachers'  college.  Now  these  students 
are  here  to  view  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
and  we  extend  to  them  a  very  warm  welcome 
this  afternoon. 

I  beg  to  inform  the  House  that  the  clerk 
has  received  from  the  commissioners  of 
estate  bills  their  report  in  the  following 
case: 

Bill  No.  Prl,  An  Act  respecting  the  incor- 
porated synod  of  the  diocese  of  Ontario  of 
The  AngUcan  Church  of  Canada: 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ONTARIO 

The  Honourable  Chief  Justice  Porter 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Morden 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto  1 
February  25,  1959 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Esq.,  OC. 
Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

Re:    Bill    No.    Prl,    1959,    An    Act    respecting    the 

incorporated   synod   of  the   diocese  of   Ontario   of 

The  Anglican  Church  of  Canada. 

The  undersigned,  as  commissioners  of  estate  bills 
as  provided  by  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  RSO, 
1950,  chapter  202,  section  57,  having  had  the  said 
biU  referred  to  us  as  such  commissioners,  now  beg 
to  report  thereon. 

We  have  heard  counsel  for  the  petitioner  and 
the  public  trustee. 

It  appears  from  the  petition  filed  herein,  and  from 
the  information  disclosed  on  the  hearing  before  us, 
that  certain  amendments  are  necessary  to  clarify  the 
bill  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  should  be  in  the 
form  attached  hereto. 

Counsel  for  the  public  trustee  has  no  objection 
to  the  bill  as  amended. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill,  as  amended,  are  proper  for  carrying  its 
purpose  into  eflFect  and  that  it  is  reasonable  that 
such  bill,   as   amended,  be  passed  into  law. 

A  draft  of  the  bill,  as  amended,  duly  signed  by 
the  commissioners,  and  copies  of  the  petition  and 
the  original  bill  for  the  same,  are  accordingly 
returned  herewith. 

Yours  very  truly, 
( signed ) 
Dana   Porter,   CJO. 
K.  G.   Morden,   JA. 
Commissioners  of  estate  hills. 

It  was  therefore  ordered  that  the  bill, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  commissioners 


of   estate   bills   thereon,   be   referred  to   the 
standing  committee  on  private  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree,  from  the  standing 
committee  on  private  bills,  presents  the 
committee's  fourth  report  and  moves  its 
adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Toronto. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Windsor. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Woodstock. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  incorporate  York  University. 

An  Act  respecting  University  d'Ottawa. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that 
the  fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual 
cost  of  printing  be  remitted  on  An  Act  to 
incorporate  York  University. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  ONTARIO  PARKS  INTEGRATION 
BOARD  ACT,  1956 

Hon.  C.  Daley  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Parks  Integration  Board  Act,  1956." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Act  simply 
enables  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario-St. 
Lawrence  development  commission  to  dele- 
gate the  vice-chairman  to  act  in  his  stead  at 
the  meetings  of  the  parks  integration  board. 

THE    CORPORATIONS    TAX   ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Corporations 
Tax  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendments 
are  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  certain  details 
in  line  with  the  changes  in  the  federal  Act. 
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THE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  ACT, 
1956 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Chari- 
table Institutions  Act,   1956." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
these  amendments  is  to  provide  for  provincial 
subsidies  towards  the  cost  of  hospitals  on  a 
different  basis  than  that  applicable  to  other 
charitable  institutions. 


THE  PRIVATE  HOSPITALS  ACT,  1957 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Pri- 
vate Hospitals  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  regularize  what  has  been 
practiced  in  the  past,  namely  that,  in  the 
case  of  a  private  hospital,  before  it  is  granted 
a  charter  incorporation,  its  land  should  be 
approved  of  by  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission. 


THE   MINING   ACT 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mining  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  has  to  do 
with  regulations  for  warnings  for  blasts  in 
quarries,  and  also  provides  for  certain  safety 
measures  recommended  by  the  safety  com- 
mittee, and  after  second  reading  this  bill  will 
go  to  the  committee  on  mining. 


THE  MINING  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Tax  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  object  of 
the  bill  is  to  clarify  the  definition  of  "mines" 
to  insure  that  the  meaning  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  shall  include  common  salt  when 
removed  from  the  ground  through  a  mining 
process.  This  bill  also  will  go  to  the  com- 
mittee on  mining. 


Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  tlie  day, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  38th 
annual  report  of  the  public  service  super- 
annuation board. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
should  like  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  certain  news  items  which  appeared 
in  yesterday's  Toronto  Telegram,  and  this 
morning's  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  particu- 
larly the  headline  which  appeared  in  the 
Telegram  headed:  Ask  City  Aid  Fight 
Spadina  Prostitution. 

This  news  item  refers  to  statements  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  St.  Christo- 
pher House,  in  appearing  before  the  Toronto 
board  of  control,  requesting  an  increased 
grant  to  step  up  its  work  among  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wholeheartedly  approve  of 
the  wonderful  work  being  done  by  St. 
Christopher  House,  and  hope  the  city  will 
grant  its  request.  I  was  a  member  of  that 
organization  in  my  younger  days  and  spent 
many  pleasant  hours  there. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  St.  Christopher  House  will  be 
housed  in  a  fine  new  building  such  as  is 
being  opened  shortly  for  the  university  settle- 
ment in  the  Grange  park  district,  which  I 
am  proud  to  say  was  initiated  by  me  when 
a  member  of  city  council. 

However,  there  has  been  so  much  written 
and  spoken  about  prostitution  and  other 
crime  in  this  area,  which  is  the  very  heart 
of  my  riding,  that  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  me  to  speak  up  on  behalf  of  the  many 
fine  citizens  who  live  in  that  area. 

I  have  deliberately  refrained  from  making 
any  statement  until  now  even  though  pro- 
voked by  similar  charges  on  a  number  of 
occasions.  I  refrained  in  tlie  hope  that  the 
authorities  would  take  whatever  action  they 
deemed  necessary  to  clean  up  any  such 
situation  if,  in  fact,  such  a  situation  does 
exist.  However,  once  again  the  same  head- 
lines are  appearing,  laying  a  cloud  over  the 
whole   area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  riding  is,  as  I  have 
mentioned  on  numerous  occasions,  a  very 
cosmopoUtan  one  and  a  portion  of  its  popula- 
tion is  constantly  transient.  No  doubt  there 
is  some  crime  going  on  in  this  area,  as 
there  is  in  all  sections  of  the  city.  Whether 
this  crime  is  of  a  nature  and  degree  to  war- 
rant such  attention  as  given  to  it  by  way  of 
the  many  strong  statements  which  have  been 
made,  I  do  not  know.  I  am  inclined  to 
doubt  that  the  situation  is  as  terrible  as  the 
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impression   created  by  the  many   statements 
and  news  stories. 

However,  in  the  interest  of  protecting  the 
reputation  of  the  well  over  50,000  citizens 
in  this  riding,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
are  of  the  best  hard-working,  God-fearing 
citizens  in  this  country,  I  urge  that  police  offi- 
cials—city, provincial  and  federal— give  this 
matter  top  priority,  to  investigate  the  vari- 
ous charges  which  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  and  if  they  find  there  is  evi- 
dence of  the  type  and  extent  of  crime 
suggested,  to  wipe  it  out  immediately  or, 
in  the  alternative,  to  issue  a  comprehensive, 
unequivocal  statement  denying  its  existence, 
so  that  in  either  case  the  citizens  in  this 
area  may  cease  to  be  in  fear  of  their  safety, 
or  cease  to  be  the  subject  of  the  type  of 
sweeping    charges   which   have   been    made. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair 
and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee 
of   supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply. 


ESTIMATES,    DEPARTMENT   OF    MINES 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  came  in  here  this 
afternoon  I  had  an  address  ready  for  delivery, 
but  upon  the  receipt  of  so  much  friendly 
advice  from  those  of  my  hon.  colleagues 
who  surround  me,  I  find  that  maybe  some 
of  the  things  that  I  had  intended  saying 
had  better  be  left  unsaid. 

Ml".  Nixon:  Now,  he  should  go  right 
ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  However,  as  I  came 
over  here  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman, 
leaving  my  office,  I  saw  looking  down  upon 
me  from  the  wall  the  figure  of  one  who,  in 
my  opinion,  was  one  of  the  greatest  Minis- 
ters of  Mines  that  this  province  has  ever 
known,  and  in  that  connection  I  refer  to  the 
late   Charles   McCrea,    a   native— 

An  hon.  member:   Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  —who  happens  to  be 
a  native  of  the  same  county  from  whence  I 
come.  Mr.  Charles  McCrea  was  the  Minis- 
ter of  Mines  during  the  days  when  the 
going  was  rough,  and  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  this  department 
received  a  great  deal  of  assistance  as  a 
result  of  his  very  wise  administration. 


In  the  short  time  that  I  have  been  acting 
in  the  capacity  as  Minister  of  that  great 
department  of  mining,  I  am  bound  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  what  I  have  learned  in 
the  two  short  months  since  my  appointment 
has  been  a  revelation  to  me.  The  enthusiasm, 
the  optimism  of  the  industry  and  the  integrity 
of  those  who  are  part  of  the  mining  world 
is  something  that  really  one  must  see  to 
understand.  Short  though  my  acquaintance 
has  been  with  these  people,  I  have  sufficient 
inside  knowledge  of  the  industry  even  as  a 
fledgling  to  realize  that  we  in  Ontario  have, 
in  the  mining  industry,  one  of  the  great 
contributing  factors  to  our  national  progress 
and  welfare. 

In  presenting  the  estimates  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  for  the  coming  year,  I  should 
like  to  draw  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  some  of 
the  very  great  advances  that  have  been  made 
by  the  mining  industry  since  the  depart- 
ment's estimates  were  presented  about  a 
year  ago. 

I  think  probably  this  can  best  be  done  by 
referring  the  hon.  members  to  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  department  which,  by  happy 
coincidence,  was  received  from  the  printers 
just  an  hour  or  two  ago  and  with  tlie  kind 
permission  of  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  placed 
upon  the  desks  of  the  hon.  members  and 
is  entitled  New  Horizons  in  1958. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  say  that  the  title 
New  Horizons  in  1958  in  my  opinion  aptly 
represents  the  position  of  Ontario's  mining 
industry,  and  by  the  same  token  the  position 
of  my  department.  This  increasing  activity 
in  the  industry  has  naturally  made  for 
increased  responsibility  of  the  staff  of  the 
department  to  which  I  had  the  honour  to  be 
assigned  two  months  ago. 

From  everything  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
and  to  observe  I  would  say  most  emphatically, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  all  members  of  the 
staff  have  met  their  added  responsibilities  in 
a  more  than  satisfactory  way.  You  can  readily 
understand  that  to  an  inexperienced  person 
like  myself,  one  who  is  very  humble,  one 
who  has  very  limited  ability  insofar  as  mining 
matters  are  concerned,  living  and  working 
with  staff  which  is  known  tliroughout  the 
service  for  its  great  efficiency  and  high 
integrity  is  something  that  has  been  a  most 
enjoyable  experience. 

In  our  Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  H.  C.  Rickaby, 
we  have  a  man  whose  reputation,  not  only 
in  the  civil  service  but  throughout  the  mining 
world,  stands  high.  It  will  be  a  sad  day  for 
our   department  when  the   Deputy   Minister 
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sees  fit  to  ask  that  he  should  be  allowed 
to  retire. 

In  his  very  capable  assistant,  Mr.  D.  P. 
Douglass,  we  also  have  an  outstanding  civil 
servant  and  one  who  has  done  much  to 
uphold  the  reputation  and  standard  of  this 
great  department. 

And  in  speaking  of  the  secretary  of  that 
department,  Miss  Livingston,  any  hon.  mem- 
bers who  have  visited  the  department  will, 
I  am  sure,  have  reason  to  come  back  because 
of  the  very  courteous  treatment  and  efficient 
service  that  he  will  always  receive  at  her 
hands. 

I  would  like  also  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Mr.  Brady  Lee,  to  Mr.  Bawden,  and  to  many 
other  officials  and  also  to  Mr.  Carson  Brown 
who,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  single 
individual,  is  responsible  for  the  edition  and 
preparation  of  this  report  entitled  New 
Horizons  in  1958. 

For  the  past  number  of  years,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  has  been  the  practice  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  to  pubUsh  a  report  on  the 
preceding  year's  activities  in  the  industry, 
and  in  the  department,  just  as  early  in  the 
New  Year  as  was  humanly  possible.  Year  by 
year  the  report  has  grown  more  compre- 
hensive and  more  important,  but  the  pro- 
cedure of  preparing  it  for  publication  has 
become  so  streamUned  that  the  early  deadline 
can  still  be  met. 

I  suggest  with  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
it  is  a  real  accomplishment  and  a  real  service 
to  the  industry  to  have  this  report  in  the 
hands  of  the  public,  and  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  within  a  very  few  weeks  after 
the  close  of  business  for  the  year  under 
review. 

In  expressing  my  appreciation  for  the  fine 
co-operation  received  from  the  mining 
industry,  and  the  staff  of  my  own  depart- 
ment, in  making  this  report  available,  I  should 
like  particularly  to  thank  the  hon.  Ministers 
and  staffs  of  two  other  departments  of  the 
government  for  their  magnificent  contribution. 

From  the  Ontario  fuel  board  we  have  a  very 
comprehensive  section  dealing  specffically 
with  oil  and  natiural  gas  development,  and 
The  Department  of  Economics  has  made 
available  for  inclusion  a  valuable  and  well- 
considered  survey  of  the  mining  situation  in 
Ontario  in  relation  to  worldwide  conditions. 
It  is  felt  that  this  broad  perspective  will  be 
of  great  value  in  the  consideration  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  report. 

The  fact  that  the  information  it  contains 
is  still  fresh  and  newsworthy,  Mr.  Chairman, 
makes  this  report  a  docimient  of  considerable 


value— I  recommend  it  to  every  hon.  member 
for  study,  considering  the  great  part  that 
Ontario's  mining  industry  has  to  play  in 
estabUshing  a  sound  basis  for  our  provincial 
and  national  economy. 

The  graph  on  page  2  of  this  report,  Mr. 
Chairman,  dramatically  indicates  the  vast 
increase  in  the  production  of  Ontario's  mines 
during  the  year.  It  will  be  seen  that,  since 
1946,  the  annual  production  of  our  mines 
has  been  more  than  quadrupled,  so  that  the 
preliminary  estimate  of  the  Dominion  bureau 
of  statistics  shows  an  all-time  record  total 
high  during  the  calendar  year  1958  of  almost 
$800  million  and  even  this  figure  will  be 
increased  when  final  returns  have  been 
compiled. 

Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  an  industry  which 
contributes  so  much  to  the  national  and 
provincial  economy  deserves  all  the  support 
which  this  government  and  the  people  can 
give  it. 

Altogether  during  1958,  about  100  mining 
operations  were  producing  throughout  the 
province  of  Ontario.  This  is,  of  course, 
exclusive  of  720  sand  and  gravel,  clay  and 
shale  pits,  and  quarries  of  various  kinds 
which,  in  addition,  produce  structural  material 
whose  total  value  was  just  under  $134  million. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  10  new  mines,  6  of  them  uranium 
producers,  began  production  during  the  year 
1958,  and  additionally  13  mines  of  various 
kinds  were  in  the  development  stage  pre- 
paring for  production. 

Of  course,  the  most  outstanding  segment  of 
this  whole  picture  has  been  the  astonishing 
growth  of  the  mranium  mining  enterprises 
in  the  EUiot  Lake  and  Bancroft  areas.  There 
the  companies  concerned  have  production 
purchase  contracts  with  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment through  the  agency  of  Eldorado 
Mining  and  Refining  Company  of  more  than 
$1,214  billion.  The  future  of  the  uranium 
industry  is  indeed  bright,  and  it  is  consoling, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  know  diat  science,  industry 
and  government  are  devoting  themselves  to 
the  futmre  use  of  atomic  power  in  peacetime. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  generally 
known,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  Ontario  still 
leads  the  world  in  the  production  of  nickel. 
This  province  accounts  for  about  93  per 
cent,  of  the  total  nickel  production  for  all 
of  Canada  and  roughly  70  per  cent,  of  the 
total  for  the  entire  world. 

Due  to  a  worldwide  oversupply  of  this 
metal,  production  in  1958  was  cut  back 
rather  sharply,  and  the  unfortunate  strike 
at  the  International  Nickel  Company,  which 
closed  down  its  plants  at  Copper  Cliff  and 
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Port  Colborne  for  the  last  3  months  of  the 
year,  further  reduced  output  materially. 

However,  with  the  world's  industrial 
barometer  again  on  the  rise,  and  with  nickel 
stock  piles  greatly  reduced,  the  restoration 
of  the  former  rate  of  production  is  fast 
becoming  a  reality. 

The  rapid  drop  in  prices  of  copper  had  a 
very  serious  effect  on  Ontario's  copper  pro- 
ducers during  the  last  year  or  so.  But  here 
again,  the  picture  has  considerably  brightened 
during  the  last  few  months  as  prices  for 
copper    have    started    to    climb. 

A  number  of  excellent  copper  enterprises 
which  were  under  development  in  1957  had 
to  suspend  operations  pending  improved  mar- 
ket conditions.  There  is  every  reason  to  hope 
their  activity  will  be  renewed  with  even 
increased  vigour. 

Gold  mines  in  Ontario,  as  in  the  rest  of 
Canada  and  throughout  the  free  world,  have 
long  been  handicapped  by  the  fixed  price  of 
$35  American  per  ounce  set  for  their  product 
by  the  international  monetary  fund.  In  spite 
of  the  widespread  feeling  that  this  ceiling 
is  totally  unrealistic,  in  view  of  increased 
production  and  labour  costs,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  so  far  steadfastly 
refused  to  countenance  any  increase. 

And  it  is  high  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
steps  were  taken  to  impress  upon  the  govern- 
ment of  that  great  country  the  necessity  that 
exists  to  change  their  adamant  position  in 
regard  to  this  matter. 

The  Canadian  government,  through  The 
Emergency  Gold  Mines  Assistance  Act,  has 
provided  stop-gap  assistance,  and  it  was  good 
news  when,  in  January  of  1958,  it  was 
announced  that  this  assistance  would  be 
extended  to  the  end  of  the  year  1960. 

The  formula  for  assistance  is  based  on 
actual  production  costs  of  individual  mines 
and  it  is  worth  noting  that  in  1957,  the  last 
full  year  for  which  figures  are  available, 
there  were  9  mines  in  Canada  whose  opera- 
tions were  conducted  so  efficiently  and  so 
economically,  and  whose  ore  was  of  so  high 
a  grade,  that  no  government  subsidy  was 
called  for. 

Of  these  9  self-sufficient  Canadian  mines, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  surely  noteworthy  that 
8  are  located  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Altogether  it  can  and  should  be  said  that 
Ontario's  gold  mining  industry  is  in  a  remark- 
ably healthy  state. 

Production  in  1958  was  increased  by  some 
90,000  ounces  over  the  previous  year,  and 
the   total  value  of  more  than   $90.3  million 


represented  an  increase  of  over  $4  million 
from  the  previous  year. 

It  is  also  very  encouraging  to  note  a 
renewal  of  exploration  and  development 
activity  designed  to  bring  new  mines  into 
production.  This  activity  has  been  particu- 
larly marked  in  the  Red  Lake  district  of 
northwestern  Ontario  wherein,  in  recent 
months,  several  mines  in  opening  new  levels 
have  encountered  ore  of  an  unusually  high 
grade. 

One  new  property  in  this  area,  H.  G. 
Young  Mines  Limited,  is  now  engaged  in 
underground  development,  and  preliminary 
work  is  proceeding  at  several  other  properties 
in  the  province. 

Several  years  ago,  in  this  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  of  my  predecessors  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  the  late  Welland  S.  Gemmell, 
said  that  should  the  price  of  gold  be  increased 
sufficiently,  Ontario  would  probably  have 
200  producing  gold  mines.  That  statement  is 
as  true  now  as  it  was  then.  A  great  many 
known  gold  deposits  await  only  a  favourable 
selling  price  for  gold  to  get  into  full 
production. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  no  phase  of 
our  great  mining  complex  has  a  brighter 
future  than  that  of  the  great  iron  ore  industry. 
It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  years  that 
Ontario  has  played  any  important  part  in 
the  iron  age,  but  we  now  have  3  large  and 
important  companies  producing  steadily.  The 
Steep  Rock  Iron  Mines  is  continuing  its  large 
scale  development  programme  to  increase  its 
production  still  further,  and  in  the  same 
range  near  Atikokan,  the  Caland  Ore  Com- 
pany is  going  ahead  rapidly  in  its  programme 
to  prepare  a  large  and  very  rich  under- 
water ore  body  for  production,  scheduled 
for    1960. 

Algoma  Ore  Properties,  north  of  Sault 
St.  Marie,  is  also  expanding  its  operation 
and  in  1958  we  saw  the  first  production  from 
its  new  Sir  James  Mines. 

The  Marmoraton  Company's  mine  in 
Marmora,  in  eastern  Ontario,  became  a  valued 
addition  to  Ontario's  iron-producing  frater- 
nity in  1955.  It  has  been  operating  steadily 
ever    since. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
the  discovery  and  development  of  the 
Marmora  ore  deposits  came  about  directly 
and  entirely  as  the  result  of  an  airborne 
magnetometer  survey  conducted  by  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Mines.  This  is  just 
one  example  in  the  way  in  which  modem 
geophysical  methods  of  prospecting  can  lead 
to  the  discovery  of  our  great  hidden  sources 
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of  wealth,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  earnestly 
that  further  airborne  magnetometer  surveys 
can  soon  be  undertaken. 

The  iron  and  steel  industries,  like  many 
others,  were  hard  hit  by  industrial  cut-backs 
in  the  western  world  in  1958.  This  resulted 
in  a  considerable  drop  in  the  production  of 
iron  by  Ontario's  mines.  One  mine,  Lowphos 
Ore  Limited,  north  of  Sudbiuy,  was  preparing 
for  production,  but  the  outlook  became  so 
unfavourable  that  development  work  was 
suspended.  However,  this  did  not  occur 
until  the  work  had  proceeded  to  the  point 
where  actual  production  could  be  started, 
almost  immediately,  when  conditions  so 
warranted. 

It  was  particularly  gratifying  and  encour- 
aging when,  early  this  month,  the  company 
announced  that  the  situation  had  so  vastly 
improved  that  work  was  to  be  resumed  im- 
mediately. This  is  quite  a  large  operation 
which  will  produce  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
500,000  tons  of  iron  ore  concentrate  annually. 

A  very  large  exploration  programme  is 
being  carried  on  now  by  the  Anaconda  inter- 
ests in  northwestern  Ontario,  and  I  hope,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  some  day  in  the  very  near 
future  there  may  be  an  iron  mine  in  pro- 
duction in  my  own  constituency  of  Renfrew 
South  when  Algoma  ore  properties  proceed 
with  its  development  at  Calabogie. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  Ontario's  total 
mineral  production  amounted  to  almost  $800 
million  last  year.  That  is  only  part  of  the 
story.  The  mining  industry  directly  gives 
employment  to  more  than  58,000  people  in 
this  province,  and  there  is  no  way  of  esti- 
mating how  many  more  thousands  gain  their 
livehhood  in  secondary  or  tertiary  industries 
based  directly  on  the  product  of  these  mines. 

Certainly,  however,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
mining  industry  provides  Ontario  and  Canada 
with  one  of  its  strongest  economic  bulwarks, 
and  it  is  an  industry  that  deserves  our  whole- 
hearted support  and  co-operation. 

I  have  touched  upon  only  a  few  of  the 
highlights  of  this  great  industry,  and  now 
I  should  hke  to  explain  briefly  some  of  the 
items  in  the  estimates  of  the  department 
with  a  few  words  of  the  duties  of  the 
several  branches  and  offices. 

We  must  recognize  that  the  mining 
industry  itself  more  than  defrays  the  cost 
of  government  assistance  to  it,  that  is  to  say 
the  charges  levied  against  the  industry,  in 
the  form  of  taxes  on  profits  and  fees  for 
licences,  leases,  mining  permits,  and  so  on, 
more  than  defray  the  whole  operating  cost 
of  the  department.  That,  of  course,  is  as 
it  should  be. 


It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  this  prov- 
ince that  revenues  collected  from  the  mining 
industry  be  commensurate  with  the  profits 
of  the  industry,  that  a  fair  balance  be 
struck  between  the  interests  of  all  the  people 
of  Ontario— who,  after  all,  are  the  original 
owners  of  the  land  from  which  the  minerals 
are  extracted— and  the  interests  of  the  great 
investment  of  capital  and  knowledge  made 
by  those  who  recover  the  natural  wealth 
from   the    ground. 

The  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature  will 
note  that  on  page  120  of  the  report.  New 
Horizons  in  1958,  is  a  graph,  which  I  think 
points  up  very  decisively  the  manner  in 
which  the  provincial  treasury  has  been 
enriched  in  recent  years  directly  by  the  min- 
ing industry.  The  line  on  the  graph  depicting 
ordinary  expenditure— that  is,  the  lower  line- 
has  remained  more  or  less  constant  through- 
out the  years,  but  it  will  be  noted  that  the 
other  line  showing  ordinary  revenue  has 
climbed  very  steeply,  particularly  since  1954 
when  revenue  was  slightly  over  $5  million,  to 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1957-1958  when 
it  was  close  to  $11.5  million. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  this  department 
was  originally  estimated  at  this  time  last 
year  at  $15.5  million  for  the  current  fiscal 
year.  However,  due  to  unforeseen  circum- 
stances beyond  our  control,  that  estimate  has 
had  to  be  revised  downward  to  $9.5  million 
which  is  the  present  forecast  of  revenue  to 
the  end  of  March  this  year. 

This  reduction  was  brought  about  by  a 
number  of  factors  afiFecting  the  mining  indus- 
try, notably  the  drop  in  the  price  of  copper 
which  reduced  the  taxation  on  the  operations 
of  the  International  Nickel  Company  alone 
by  about  $4  million.  Also,  several  of  the 
uranium  mines  in  the  Elliot  Lake  area  were 
delayed  in  getting  into  production,  thus  cut- 
ting down  the  revenue  on  which  taxes  were 
payable. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  we  estimate 
that  the  ordinary  revenue  will  amount  to 
$11,396,000.  Of  this  total,  $9.9  million  is 
expected  to  come  from  the  profits  tax.  The 
estimated  ordinary  expenditure  for  the  fiscal 
year   1959-1960   is   $1,617,000. 

Originally  the  estimates  for  the  year  we 
are  now  in,  which  was  struck  during  the 
1958  session  of  the  Legislature,  was 
$1,758,000.  This,  however,  included  the  cost 
of  operating  the  Ontario  fuel  board  which, 
as  hon.  members  are  aware,  has  now  been 
transferred  to  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 

So,  excluding  fuel  board  expenditures,  The 
Department  of  Mines  expenditure  to  the  end 
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of  March  of  this  year  is  estimated  at 
$1,565,000.  The  increase  of  $52,000  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year  is  attributed  to  normal 
salary  increments  of  $43,000  and  general 
maintenance  of  $9,000. 

The  main  office  of  the  department  is  the 
centre  of  the  administrative  service.  It 
handles  all  operations  that  are  not  otherwise 
allocated  to  specific  branches,  including 
accounts  and  mine  assessments,  publications 
and  publicity,  and  certain  special  committees. 
The  total  estimated  main  office  expenditure, 
covered  in  vote  1101,  is  $472,000. 

Included  in  the  main  office  vote  is  the  cost 
of  operating  the  office  of  the  mining  commis- 
sioner. This  gentleman  fills  a  unique 
function  in  government.  He  adjudicates  dis- 
putes between  mining  interests  with  a 
minimum  of  formality  and  expense.  During 
the  calendar  year  1958,  more  than  1,200 
orders  and  judgments  were  issued  by  the 
mining  commissioner. 

We  are  asking  for  $330,000  to  cover  the 
cost  of  maintaining  the  services  of  the  geologi- 
cal branch  for  the  next  12  months.  This 
estimate  is  covered  in  vote  1102.  The  work 
of  the  geological  branch  is  done  by  a  group 
of  highly  trained  specialists.  The  data  which 
they  produce  enables  this  department  to 
publish  reports  on  surveys  of  specified  areas, 
known  as  probable  mineral  deposits,  and  a 
variety  of  other  subjects  that  serve  as  valuable 
guides  to  the  mining  and  prospecting 
fraternity. 

It  is  quite  apparent  therefore  that  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  of  the  branch 
is  the  field  work  done  each  season.  During 
the  calendar  year  1958,  16  of  these  field 
parties  were  out  in  the  field,  and  the  reports 
of  their  findings  will  be  published  in  due 
course.  The  number  of  parties  depends,  to 
a  very  large  measure,  on  the  availability  of 
fully  qualified  leaders  who,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  members  of  the  geological  staff, 
are  normally  professors  of  geology  in  Cana- 
dian universities  or  highly  rated  graduates. 
We  try  to  get  second-  and  third-year  students 
as  assistants  in  the  party. 

The  provincial  geologist,  Dr.  M.  E.  Hurst— 
an  outstanding  man  in  his  field— has  made 
tentative  plans  to  send  15  parties  into  the 
field  this  year.  Some  of  them  will  be  con- 
tinuing work  started  in  previous  years  and 
others  will  be  taking  on  entirely  new  assign- 
ments. The  general  areas  earmarked  for 
survey  this  year  include  Elliot  Lake,  the 
Sudbury  district,  Red  Lake,  Manitouwadge, 
Port    Coldwell,    Hastings    county    and    the 


Hamilton-Gait   area.     The   estimated   cost   of 
these  parties   is   approximately   $150,000. 

In  addition  to  the  Toronto  base  staff, 
resident  geologists  located  at  Cobalt,  Kirk- 
land  Lake,  Timmins  and  Port  Arthur  are 
available  to  give  help  and  advice  to  pros- 
pectors and  mining  interests  in  their 
respective  areas. 

Classes  conducted  for  prospectors  every 
year,  at  strategic  centres  throughout  the 
province,  have  become  a  traditional  service 
of  the  department,  and  they  are  recognized 
by  mining  authorities  as  a  vital  service  to 
the  industry.  It  is  felt  that  indirectly,  as  a 
result  of  the  information  which  was  imparted 
during  these  cotu-ses,  a  number  of  mines  of 
some  importance  have  been  recorded.  The 
cost  of  these  classes  can  be  considered 
negligible  in  view  of  their  recognized  value. 
The  mines  inspection  branch,  whose  engi- 
neers are  graduates  in  specified  fields,  with 
a  successful  record  of  service  in  private 
industry  before  entering  the  service  of  The 
Department  of  Mines,  is  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  safety  regulations  and 
other  factors  connected  with  the  operation 
of  mines. 

In  addition  to  the  staff  in  Toronto,  engi- 
neers are  spotted  at  7  other  points  through- 
out the  province,  in  centres  convenient  to 
the  mining  areas.  These  are,  in  addition 
to  Toronto:  southeastern  Ontario  inspection 
district;  Sudbury  inspection  district;  Elliot 
Lake  inspection  district;  Kirkland  Lake- 
Cobalt  inspection  district,  Timmins-Matheson 
inspection  district;  Port  Arthur-Algoma  in- 
spection district;  Kenora-Red  Lake  inspection 
district. 

The  total  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
operation  of  the  mines  inspection  branch  for 
the  coming  year  is  $249,000,  including 
$1,000  statutory  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining an  account  to  defray  the  cost  of 
mine  rescue  stations.  Eventually,  of  course, 
all  monies  expended  for  this  latter  purpose 
are  refunded  by  the  mining  industry.  The 
expenditures  of  the  mines  inspection  branch 
are  covered  in  vote  1103. 

The  cable-testing  laboratory,  operated  by 
the  mines  inspection  branch,  provides  a 
highly  specialized  service  to  the  mining 
industry.  The  Mining  Act  requires  that 
lengths  of  all  cables  used  in  mine  hoistings 
be  subjected  semi-annually  to  tests  in  this 
laboratory  to  assure  that  their  tensile  strength 
provides  a  sufficient  margin  of  safety  for  the 
loads  they  are  called  upon  to  bear. 

The  operation  of  the  cable-testing  labor- 
atory for  the  year  1959-1960  is  estimated 
at   $47,000.    This  is   covered   in  vote   1104. 
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Each  year,  the  major  part  of  the  laboratory 
expenditures  is  recovered  from  the  com- 
panies concerned. 

The  Department  of  Mines  is  collaborating 
witli  the  Ontario  mining  association  in  a 
research  project  having  to  do  with  the 
non-destructive  testing  of  hoisting  ropes. 
The  department's  half  of  the  cost  vi^ill  be 
defrayed  under  the  vote  for  the  cable-testing 
laboratory. 

In  1957  my  predecessor,  now  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner), 
retained  the  services  of  Dr.  John  F.  Patter- 
son, a  well-known  specialist  in  respiratory 
diseases  to  make  a  complete  study  of  the 
problem  of  silicosis,  a  great  hazard  in  some 
of  Ontario's  mines.  His  investigation  is  Hear- 
ing completion,  and  a  preliminary  report  at 
least  on  his  findings  can  be  expected  in  the 
near  futmre. 

Because  of  the  unfortunately  large  inci- 
dence of  accidents  which  occurred,  particu- 
larly during  the  development  of  the  mines  of 
the  Elliot  Lake  area,  an  independent  com- 
mittee of  specialists  was  set  up  in  1958  to 
make  a  thorough  investigation  of  mining 
conditions  and  practices  in  the  ElUot  Lake 
area.  Part  1  of  the  report  was  issued  a  few 
weeks  ago  and  filed  with  the  hon.  members. 
Costs  of  this  investigation  are  covered  in 
vote  1101. 

The  provincial  assay  office  provides  a  vital 
service  to  prospectors  and  exploration  and 
mining  companies,  giving  a  scrupulously 
accurate  assay  of  the  mineral  content  of  rock 
and  ore  specimens  submitted  for  analysis. 

Although  fees  may  be  charged  for  this 
work  according  to  a  fixed  schedule  of  charges, 
by  far  the  major  part  of  the  work  is  done 
free  of  charge  on  the  basis  of  coupons  issued 
upon  the  recording  of  claims  and  perform- 
ances of  assessment  work.  The  details  of  the 
coupon  system  are  set  out  in  The  Ontario 
Mining  Act. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  laboratory,  includ- 
ing the  payment  of  salaries  during  the  coming 
year,  is  estimated  at  $70,000;  this  is  covered 
in  vote  1104. 

The  Temiskaming  testing  laboratories  at 
Cobalt  for  the  last  37  years  have  provided 
an  important  service  to  the  cobalt  and  silver 
mines  of  that  area.  Here  the  ores  are 
sampled  and  their  mineral  values  are  deter- 
mined. After  sampling  and  assaying,  the 
ore  or  concentrate  is  shipped  by  the  labora- 
tories to  smelters  on  behalf  of  the  producer. 

Assay  work  for  the  mine  operators  is 
another  service  of  the  Temiskaming  testing 
laboratories.    Cost  of  operation  during  1959- 


1960  is  estimated  at  $89,000,  and  is  also  cov- 
ered by  vote  1104.  This  is  partially  covered 
by  receipts  from  the  companies  served  by  the 
laboratories. 

The  Damage  by  Fumes  Arbitration  Act 
provides  that  an  arbitrator  be  empowered  to 
investigate  all  claims  of  damage  due  to 
fumes  emanated  by  smelters  and  similar 
operations  in  the  province.  The  arbitrator 
inspects  and  appraises  the  damage  and,  if 
possible,  arranges  to  settle  the  matter  without 
a  formal  hearing. 

Nearly  all  claims  are  settled  in  this  manner, 
but  he  does  have  the  power  to  arbitrate,  and 
in  the  event  his  decision  is  disputed,  the 
matter  can  be  appealed  to  the  Ontario  muni- 
cipal board. 

Cost  of  operating  the  oiBce  of  the  sulphur 
fumes  arbitrator,  covered  by  vote  1105,  is 
estimated  at  $26,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
However,  monies  expended  for  this  purpose 
are  refunded  by  the  companies  involved  in 
the  procedure. 

The  mining  lands  branch  administers  The 
Mining  Act  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  the  dis- 
position of  Crown  lands  for  mining  purposes. 
The  province  is  divided  into  14  mining  divi- 
sions for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  work 
relative  to  the  staking  and  recording  of 
mining  claims.  Mining  recorders  and  their 
staffs  are  located  in  Toronto,  Haileybvuy, 
Sudbury,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Port  Arthur, 
Kenora,  Elk  Lake,  Kirkland  Lake,  Timmins, 
Sioux  Lookout,  Red  Lake  and  Fort  Frances. 
Mining  claims  inspectors  are  stationed  at 
7  points  throughout  the  province  to 
carry  out  inspections  of  claims  as  required. 

The  activities  of  the  mining  lands  branch, 
which  numerically  is  the  largest  branch  in 
the  department,  and  which  is  also  responsible 
for  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  paid  into  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund  by  the  department, 
are  covered  in  considerable  detail  in  the 
report  Nety  Horizons  in  1958.  The  estimated 
costs  of  the  mining  lands  branch  for  the  year 
ahead,  $334,000,  is  covered  in  vote  1106. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  covered  in  a  general 
way  all  the  ordinary  expenditures  which  are 
foreseen  by  my  department  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

There  remains  one  item  of  capital  expendi- 
ture which  I  feel  should  be  mentioned.  Since 
the  institution,  in  1951,  of  the  mining  and 
access  roads  construction  programme,  some 
500  miles  of  new  road  have  been  built  to 
open  up  large  and  potentially  rich  areas  of 
the  north.  This  mileage  is  made  up  of  56 
separate  projects  which  have  been  completed. 
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and  two  more  roads  are  under  construction 
at  the  present  time. 

No  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  needs 
and  possibilities  of  northern  and  northwestern 
Ontario  can  question  the  great  work  of  this 
programme.  The  total  expenditure  at  the 
end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  will  amount  to 
about  $6  million.  The  annual  vote  has  been 
$1  million. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  another  step  was 
taken  last  year  when  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments  entered  into  a  new  northern 
development  programme,  details  of  which 
are  now  being  negotiated.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, they  will  share  equally  the  cost  of 
$15  million  within  the  next  5  years  for 
additional  roads  to  open  up  and  develop  the 
hinterland. 

Therefore,  the  estimate  for  the  next  year 
for  this  department,  for  road  building  pvir- 
poses,  has  been  increased  from  $1  million 
to  $1.5  million.  Already  4  roads  have  been 
agreed  upon  under  this  new  programme,  and 
work  actually  has  been  started  on  3  of  them, 

I  think  the  remarks  I  have  made  are 
sufficient  to  show  that  Ontario's  mining  indus- 
try is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
our  provincial  and  national  life.  I  feel  that 
the  money  required  to  maintain  the  oper- 
ation of  The  Department  of  Mines  for  the 
next  year  is  an  investment  which  will  be 
returned  to  the  pubhc  with  interest  many 
times  over. 

Before  moving  down  to  go  over  the  esti- 
mates, Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  that,  after 
listening  to  the  budget  presented  by  my  hon. 
colleague,  the  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  yesterday,  there  is  no  room  in  the 
mining  industry  for  anyone  who  is  a  prophet 
of  gloom  or  dismay.  We  must  be  optimistic 
about  the  future,  and  everything  that  has 
happened  in  the  past  would  indicate  that 
we  should,  and  must  be,  optimistic  if  this 
great  industry  is  to  play  its  true  and  important 
part  in  the  economy  of  this  province  and 
nation. 

The  men  in  this  industry  are  the  men 
who  take  chances— the  men  who  are  not 
afraid  to  gamble  their  dollar  upon  the  success 
of  some  development  which,  at  the  moment, 
may  have  no  known  value  whatever.  But, 
because  of  the  vast  scientific  advancements  " 
made,  it  is  now  a  fact  beyond  peradventure 
that  these  people— the  men  behind,  and  the 
women  behind,  this  mining  industry— are 
the  men  and  women  to  whom  we,  in  this 
province,  should  look  forward  if  the  future 
of  our  great  hinterland  in  northern  and  north- 
western Ontario  is  to  expand  as  it  should. 


When  I  heard  of  the  tremendous  revenue 
that  we  can  expect  in  this  province  next 
year,  and  of  the  great  expenditures  to  be 
taken  and  monies  to  be  spent  on  behalf  of 
education,  health,  roads  and  other  such 
necessary  things,  the  thought  could  not  but 
occur  to  me  that,  if  there  are  those  in  our 
midst  who  are  afraid  of  increasing  the  debt 
of  this  province,  they  should  immediately 
take  example  from  those  engaged  in  the 
great  industry  of  mining,  men  who  are  pre- 
pared to  go  along  with  the  great  future 
possibilities  of  this  great  province. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say 
to  you,  and  through  you  to  this  House,  that 
in  our  department  hon.  members  will  always 
find  courtesy  and  satisfaction.  If,  at  any  time, 
they  find  the  oflScials  of  this  department  can 
be  of  service  to  them,  wherever  they  may 
come  from,  or  can  give  them  any  infor- 
mation that  might  be  of  assistance  to  them, 
it  will  be  a  great  pleasure  for  us  to  provide 
that  service,  and  we  will  be  very  disappointed 
if  hon.  merpbers  do  not  take  advantage  of 
the  services  we  have  to  offer. 

Mr.  R.  Belisle  (Nickel  Belt):  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  comments,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Nothing  could  make  me  happier  than  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  speak  following  the 
presentation  of  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines. 

Our  new  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Maloney) 
in  charge  of  that  most  important  depart- 
ment, as  far  as  northern  Ontario  is  con- 
cerned, has  done  a  magnificent  job  since  his 
appointment.  I  feel  sure  that  his  presence  at 
the  helm  of  mining  matters  in  the  province 
will  have  a  decidedly  beneficial  effect  on  the 
development  of  our  non-renewable  resources. 

His  job  is  not  an  easy  one.  He  is  succeed- 
ing one  of  the  ablest  and  most  farseeing 
hon.  Ministers  that  department  has  ever 
had,  in  the  person  of  the  present  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner). 

One  of  the  items  that  struck  me,  in  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  bears 
on  the  gross  production  of  the  mines  of 
the  province  for  the  calendar  year  1958.  This 
amounted  to  something  over  $800  million, 
a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  figure  mentioned 
yesterday,  in  this  House,  by  the  hon. 
Treasurer  of  Ontario  (Mr.  Allan),  as  covering 
the  amount  of  money  to  be  required  by  the 
government  to  take  care  of  the  tremendous 
positive  programme  it  has  in  mind  for  the 
coming  fiscal  year. 

I  must  boast,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  high 
quality  of  the  rock  formations  in  my  riding. 
It  is  doubtful  that  one  could  find  a  richer 
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accumulation  of  such  mineral  riches  than 
obtain  in  the  Sudbury  basin.  But  nickel  and 
copper,  along  with  the  by-product  metals  and 
mineral  substances  extracted  by  the  complex 
of  smelters  and  refineries  of  Inco  and  Falcon- 
bridge,  give  but  a  comparatively  small  picture 
of  the  potential  of  Nickel  Belt  riding. 

Some  275  miles  northwest  of  the  nickel 
capital  lies  a  small  community  by  the  name 
of  Missinabie,  to  which  I  will  refer  later  on. 
Just  a  few  miles  north  of  the  small  town, 
on  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  main  line, 
Renabie  Gold  Mines,  in  whose  pleasant 
townsite  live  500  people,  carries  on  in  the 
field  of  gold  production,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  has  had  to  eke  out  an  existence, 
as  it  were,  with  a  pegged  gold  price  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  continually  rising  cost  of 
production  on  the  other. 

I  would  like  here  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the 
management  of  this  most  westerly  mining 
enterprise  in  my  riding,  for  the  extraordinary 
job  they  have  done  in  the  face  of  great 
sacrifices  and  many  obstacles. 

The  hon.  members  of  this  House  recall 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  announced 
a  few  days  ago  that  a  new  iron  mine, 
known  as  Lowphos  Ore  Company,  was 
about  to  start  shipments  of  iron  ore  from  an 
area  located  in  the  northwest  of  Capreol.  I 
wish  to  say  that  this  important  new  industry 
lies  in  my  riding,  and  that  its  coming  into 
production  means  a  further  spreading  out  of 
population  in  the  vast  area  I  represent.  And 
this  is  a  godsend. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  region  in  the  world,  I 
repeat,  has  been  more  blessed  by  nature  than 
the  one  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  in  this 
legislative  assembly.  A  look  at  our  excellent 
geological  maps  points  up  this  fact. 

Favourable  geological  formations  cover  the 
entire  area.  And,  at  this  point,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  the  people  of  Nickel  Belt  are 
thankful  to  our  highly  competent  provincial 
geologist.  Dr.  Hurst,  and  his  hard-working 
sta£F,  for  the  great  job  they  have  done  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  complex  geology  of 
our  Pre-Cambrian  formations,  and  for  the 
invaluable  documentation  they  have  compiled, 
including  geological  maps,  for  the  use  of 
mine-seekers. 

I  understand  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  spend  a  greater  amount  of 
money  and  effort  in  the  direction  of  aero- 
magnetic  surveys  to  help  crack  the  mystery 
of  our  ageless  rock  formations.  For  this  and 
their  past  efforts,  I  congratulate  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines. 

Good  geological  maps  and  reports  in  an 
area  so  bountifully  blessed  by  nature  is  one 


thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  today,  owing  to 
the  tremendous  cost  of  mining  exploration, 
the  government  must  go  one  step  further. 
The  govermnent  must  build  access  roads  to 
the  more  promising  areas.  This,  the  govern- 
ment realized  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
the  late  Welland  Gemmell,  during  whose 
tenure  of  oflBce  as  Minister  of  Mines  a  min- 
ing access  roads  programme  was  launched. 

In  the  light  of  new  geological  concepts 
affecting  the  rock  formations  of  my  riding, 
more  such  roads  should  be  built  to  invite 
the   attention   of  mine   developers. 

For  this  reason,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  interdepartmental  committee  in  charge 
of  resources  development  roads  to  give 
fuller  attention  to  the  potential  of  my  riding. 
New  access  roads  in  Nickel  Belt  will  reward 
the  whole  of  Ontario. 

But  just  as  important  as  access  roads  are 
links  connecting  isolated  municipaUties  with 
our  main  highways  system.  In  my  riding,  I 
could  mention  the  case  of  historic  Missinabie, 
to  which  I  referred  earlier  in  my  remarks, 
which  is  completely  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  province  save  for  the  main  line  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway. 

With  the  construction  of  the  Chapleau- 
Wawa  link  of  the  trans-Canada  highway, 
whose  completion  is  scheduled  for  next  year, 
I  believe  that  the  opportunity  has  now  come 
for  the  government  to  put  an  end  to  the 
long  wait  of  the  patient  residents  of  that  part 
of  Nickel  Belt  and  build  a  road  that  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  residents  of  Missin- 
abie, Renabie  Mine,  and  Dalton  to  take  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  in  the  challenging  areas 
outside    their    isolated    domain. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  re-emphasize  the  urgent 
necessity  for  the  inclusion  of  smelter  and 
refinery  workers  in  the  working  out  of  the 
grants  to  mining  municipalities.  I  under- 
stand the  administration  has  this  matter  under 
advisement,  and  I  would  like  it  to  be  under- 
stood that,  as  the  member  representing 
Nickel  Belt  here,  I  am  fully  in  accord  with 
the  brief  presented  to  the  government,  last 
week,  by  the  association  of  the  northern 
Ontario  mining  municipalities. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  rise  for  a  moment  to  compliment  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  on  the 
very  fine  presentation  he  has  made  on  behalf 
of  his  department,  and  also  on  the  very  fine 
booklet  that  he  and  his  staff  have  produced 
in  the  form  of  New  Horizons  in  1958. 
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I  would  just  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  government  is  doing  a  tremendous 
job  in  developing  our  natural  resources,  and 
I  wish  to  thank  the  hon.  Minister  for  the 
very  fine  access  roads  programme  which  is 
announced  in  New  Horizons  in  1958  on 
pages   134  and   135. 

Now,  in  this  province  we  have  Elliot 
Lake,  Sudbury,  Cobalt,  and  other  great  areas 
in  eastern  Ontario,  but  in  northwestern 
Ontario,  we  also  have  some  great  producers, 
namely  Steep  Rock,  Red  Lake,  Pickle  Crow, 
Manitouwadge,  Geraldton  and  many  others  of 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr. 
Wren),  the  hon.  member  for  Rainy  River 
(Mr.  Noden),  the  hon.  member  for  Fort 
William  (Mr.  Mapledoram)  and  myself  are 
very,  very  proud  indeed,  and  there  are 
many  more  to  be  developed  in  that  great 
northwestern  Ontario. 

I  know  that  our  hon.  Minister  and  his 
staff  will  give  great  thought  in  the  future 
to  their  development. 

Might  I  just  mention  a  few  things  about 
northwestern  Ontario  that  always  intrigue  me, 
and  I  know  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  and  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House? 

Northwestern  Ontario  is  no  small  segment 
of  Canada's  most  populous  province.  Indeed, 
its  212,000  square  miles  comprise  more  than 
half  Ontario's  total  area;  it  rivals  in  size  each 
of  the  3  prairie  provinces.  But  it  is  more, 
Mr.  Chairman,  than  a  sheer  land  and  water 
mass.  The  northwest  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
Pre-Cambrian  shield.  It  is  rich  in  precious 
and  base  metals,  and  is  carpeted  by  more 
than  50,000  square  miles  of  conifers  and 
hardwoods,  providing  perpetual  harvests  of 
tree  species. 

Mineral  production  of  nearly  $50  million 
annually  in  iron,  gold,  silver,  copper  and 
zinc  is  only  a  trickle  compared  with  the 
region's  potential,  for  much  of  the  area 
remains  to  be  thoroughly  explored. 

In  sight— within,  I  would  say,  a  very  few 
years— is  iron  ore  output  worth  $100  miUion 
yearly,  and  copper  and  zinc  production 
valued  at  $50  million.  Sharp  resurgence  of 
gold  exploration  and  development  forecasts, 
as  the  hon.  Minister  told  us,  a  big  increase 
over  ciurrent  output  of  $16  million. 

These  basic  industries,  Mr.  Chairman, 
have  created  half-a-dozen  new  and  modem 
communities  in  the  past  decade  of  which 
hon.  members  well  know.  More  will  rise  to 
dot  the  map  of  the  northwest,  offering  a 
wide   variety   of   investment   opportunities. 


Multi-million  dollar  expansion  of  resource 
industries  likewise  provides  new  investment 
potential  in  chemicals,  explosives,  metal 
fabrication,  construction  and  operating  equip- 
ment and  machinery. 

Northwestern  Ontario,  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  at  the  "ground  floor"  stage  of 
its  economic  growth,  and  the  sky,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  limit.  It  is  growing  very  fast. 
Not  only  is  it  the  natural  and  historic  trans- 
portation gateway  to  expanding  western 
Canada,  but  it  is  developing  rapidly  on  its 
own  built-in  momentum.  This  is  evidenced 
in  its  population  growih  from  147,000,  a 
decade  ago,  to  more  than  210,000  today;  in 
the  increase  in  manufacturing  plants  from 
257  some  10  years  ago  to  322  last  year;  and 
in  the  spectacular  growth  in  plant  production 
from  $95  million  in  1946  to  $242  million 
in  1957. 

Personal  income,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  decade 
almost  has  quadrupled  to  more  than  $250 
million  to  provide  a  robust  market  embracing 
its  buoyant  midwestern  communities,  even 
in  face  of  some  of  the  gloom  spreading  in 
the  Opposition  ranks  I  see  in  front  of  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  used 
to  spread  gloom  a  year  or  so  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Much  of  this  develop- 
ment, I  would  like  to  tell  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  has  been 
based  on  the  region's  abundant  natural 
resources  of  forests,  minerals,  and  low  cost 
hydro-electric  power  which  has  been  devel- 
oped to  its  great  size  by  this  government  in 
power  in  Ontario  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  reading  the  wrong 
speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  There  is  growing 
diversity  of  industrial  production  due  to  the 
availability  of  raw  materials  and  the  area's 
mid-Canada  location. 

Two  other  factors  of  tremendous  signifi- 
cance enhanced  northwestern  Ontario  manu- 
facturing potential,  mark  these  well: 

A  deep  waterway  to  its  front  doors,  and 
the   advent   of   natural   gas   to   provide   low 
cost  fuel- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Thanks  to  C.  D.  Howe— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  —and  a  raw  material, 
available  to  manufacturers  also  is  another 
great  resoiurce.  It  is  not  often  enough  sug- 
gested, when  we  are  speaking  of  this  great 
area,  that  the  northwest  has  energetic  people, 
providing  a  rich  pool  of  technical  skills  and 
proven  productive  capacity. 
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Other  great  mining  properties  that  the 
hon.  Minister  mentioned  are  Anaconda— any 
number  I  could  mention— that  are  coming 
into  production  shortly.  They  are  now 
greatly  dependent  on  the  hon.  Minister's 
access  roads  programme  which  he  is  pushing 
with  such  vigour.  We  in  the  north  are  greatly 
pleased  with  what  is  being  done  at  the 
present  time- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  missed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  —and  I  would  say 
that  in  the  future  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
stand  up  and  decry  the  lack  of  industry  in 
this  province  will  be  glad  to  see  the  activity 
and  the  strength  of  this  party  in  the  future 
because  it  is  going  to  make  northwestern 
Ontario  one  of  the  greatest  areas  in  this 
province  and  in  this  great  country  of  Canada. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
discussing  the  main  office  estimates  in  the 
presentation  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
(Mr.  Maloney),  I  think  perhaps  we  should 
take  a  slight  review  note  in  the  discussion 
which  has  taken  place  this  afternoon.  Some 
of  the  things  that  are  contained  in  the  hon. 
Minister's  remarks— many  of  the  things— I  am 
going  to  agree  with,  some  I  am  going  to  dis- 
agree with.  Before  discussing  these  estimates 
in  detail,  I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  of  my  co-operation  in  anything  he  may 
choose  to  do  to  further  the  mining  industry  in 
Ontario.  He  has  a  difficult  job  ahead  of  him 
which  will  require  full  play  of  all  his  capa- 
biUties.  People  in  the  north,  in  all  walks  of 
hfe,  will  watch  his  activities  very  closely,  and 
make  continuing  demands  upon  his  skills 
and  his  time.  I  wish  him  all  good  luck  in 
the  short  period  he  will  likely  occupy  the 
opposite  side  of  the  House. 

At  the  outset  of  my  remarks,  Mr,  Chair- 
man, I  would  protest  the  haste  with  which 
important  pubhc  matters  are  dealt  vdth  diu:- 
ing  this  session.  It  is  positively  unnecessary, 
and  certainly  it  is  an  example  of  bad  manners, 
to  expect  hon,  members  of  this  House  to 
speak  on  subjects  of  economic  importance 
prior  to  the  main  address  of  the  hon,  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer ) .  How- 
ever, inasmuch  as  the  government  hon.  leader 
(Mr.  Frost)  is  determined  to  wind  up  this 
session  as  quickly  as  possible,  we  will  have 
to  bear  and  deal  with  the  situation  without 
having  heard  both  sides  of  important 
questions. 

One  cannot  Uve  in  an  area  for  40  years 
and  not  know  something  about  it,  and  it  has 
been  my  experience  from  boyhood  to  be 
intimately  associated  with  problems  of  natural 
resources. 


I  first  want  to  point  with  pride  to  the 
magruficent  effort  put  forth  by  both  manage- 
ment and  labour  in  the  Red  Lake  area  in 
the  postwar  years.  Following  the  war,  this 
important  gold  camp  was  beset  by  all  kinds 
of  difficulties,  the  chief  of  which  was  the 
fixed  price  for  gold. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  these  days  about 
the  spread  between  costs  and  prices,  both  in 
agriculture  and  in  industry  generally,  but 
here  was  a  situation  where  it  was  wholly 
one-sided.  The  price  of  the  product  was 
fixed,  except  for  the  marginal  activity  in  the 
value  of  the  dollar,  and  costs  of  production 
were  steadily  rising.  Several  important 
stages  of  assistance  were  followed.  The  Red 
Lake  highway,  opened  in  1948,  hit  hard  at 
expensive  transportation  and  provided  regu- 
larity of  communication  with  the  rest  of 
Ontario.   It  was  a  very  important  step  indeed. 

Then  the  government  at  Ottawa  moved 
quickly  and  established  "cost  aid"  subsidy 
for  the  gold  mining  industry.  If  ever  there 
was  an  example  of  wise  application  of  public 
funds  in  troubled  areas,  it  was  this  pro- 
gramme of  cost  aid,  and  it  certainly  had  the 
effect  of  protecting  payrolls  and  homes  in  a 
most   difficult   period   of   adjustment. 

Notwithstanding  the  highway  and  the  cost- 
aid  subsidy,  costs  of  production  continued 
to  mount  and  with  the  determination  and 
courage  peculiar  to  all  the  people  in  this 
industry,  they  met  the  problem  head  on. 

Through  wise  engineering,  skilled  manage- 
ment, frank  discussion  of  leading  problems, 
the  mechanization  of  every  conceivable  oper- 
ation—all bore  down  on  the  main  enemy: 
rising  costs. 

Coupled  with  the  determination  of  man- 
agement was  the  loyal  support  and  participa- 
tion of  the  miners  and  allied  trades 
themselves.  For  a  long  time  they  accepted 
a  lesser  scale  of  wages  in  an  area  where 
living  costs  were  a  good  deal  higher  than 
those  of  urban  industrial  areas.  They  accepted 
the  difficulties  with  which  management  was 
faced,  and  accepted  the  challenge  to  collec- 
tively improve  conditions  in  the  whole  area. 

Lately,  within  the  last  couple  of  years,  the 
workers  in  some  of  the  mines  have  organized 
themselves  into  unions  of  their  own  choice, 
and  have  since  negotiated  important  wage 
and  working  conditions  and  benefits  which 
they  had  denied  themselves  during  the  diffi- 
cult days  I  have  mentioned.  As  far  as  I 
know,  the  unions  continue  their  reasonable 
approach  to  the  economics  of  the  industry. 

What  a  magnificent  result  has  taken  place. 
For    today    when    hon.    members    visit    Red 
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Lake,  they  will  find  more  hustle  and  bustle 
and  activity  than  there  was  in  the  very  best 
prewar  days.  The  camp  is  literally  booming. 
It  is  said  that  good  fortune  usually  falls  on 
those  who  work  the  hardest  and  so,  indeed, 
it  is  a  happy  situation  that,  in  addition  to 
the  hard  work  of  beating  a  dangerous  situa- 
tion, mother  nature  came  up  with  vast  ore 
bodies  hitherto  unknown,  and  vastly  richer  in 
grade  than  was  ever  thought  likely. 

This  is  a  glowing  example  of  what  people 
in  the  north  can  do  when  government  atti- 
tudes incite  economic  safety.  As  far  as  cost 
aid  is  concerned,  I  can  therefore  truthfully 
recommend  it  to  other  areas  of  troubled 
economy,  in  any  industrial  aspect,  as  the 
situation  demands  it. 

Attendant  upon  the  mining  boom  is  the 
vastly  dependent  value  of  the  tourist  industry, 
and  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  diversification 
of  activity  in  any  area.  Not  everyone  can 
work  in  a  mine;  not  everyone  wants  to  work 
in  a  mine— and  the  tourist  trade  provides  a 
real  avenue  of  opportunity  as  a  partner  in 
the  industrial  picture. 

To  suggest  then  that  the  Red  Lake  high- 
way needs  regrading  and  hard  surfacing  is 
to  make  only  a  modest  demand.  For  as  the 
people  of  Red  Lake  have  already  proved, 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  breathe  and 
they  will  quickly  expand  their  chests. 

The  hard  surfacing  of  interconnecting  roads 
in  the  Red  Lake  camp  proper  would  save 
the  government  a  lot  of  money,  and  make  life 
that  much  more  pleasant;  again  a  request 
modest   in  every  particular. 

I  could  go  on  and  point  out  mine  by  mine 
and  property  by  property  in  glowing  terms, 
but  I  would  not  want  to  be  accused  of  mak- 
ing one  property  seem  more  important  than 
the  other,  for  they  are  a  great  co-operative 
enterprise.  The  fact  that  one  mine  manager 
is  president  of  the  riding's  Progressive-Con- 
servative association,  and  a  real  asset  to  our 
thinking,  is  only  coincidental. 

In  speaking  of  access  to  resource  areas,  the 
term  "wilderness  area"  strikes  a  sour  note 
with  me.  I  prefer  that  these  areas  be  known 
as  "resource  areas"  instead.  For  the  area 
now  suggested,  commencing  just  north  of  the 
Red  Lake  area,  opens  wide  opportunity  for 
the  application  of  developmental  investment. 
Beneath  the  overburden  lies  greater  wealth 
in  minerals  than  it  is  possible  to  comprehend. 

The  key  which  will  open  the  door  to  vast 
new  wealth  and  new  jobs  is  the  key  of 
access,  and  I  can  never  emphasize  too  strongly 
how  many  hundredfold  the  retiurn  for  an 
investment   of   this   kind   will   be.     Let   the 


people  in.  Let  the  dreamers  and  the  imagi- 
native roam  freely,  and  they  will  come  up  in 
the  future,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  with 
great  stores  of  natiiral  wealth. 

Roads  are  sometimes  expensive  and  that 
is  why  I  have  advocated  modest  summer  air- 
strips for  the  use  of  wheeled  aircraft,  located 
adjacent  to  waterways  and  connected  there- 
with by  access  roads. 

Wherever  a  road  is  feasible,  of  course,  it 
is  the  better  and  the  cheaper  mode  of  trans- 
portation, but  with  the  use  of  air-strips  we 
can  materially  reduce  the  cost  of  air 
transportation, 

A  development  road,  for  example,  between 
Red  Lake  and  Trout  Lake  would  open 
important  country  and,  conjunctively,  do  so 
much  for  a  large  Indian  population  in  the 
Trout  Lake  area. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  We  have  only 
scratched  the  surface,  and  when  the  next 
redistribution  of  seats  takes  place  I  submit 
there  should  be  another  seat  in  this  House 
for  the  Patricia  area,  for  from  there  one  day 
great  wealth  will  flow. 

I  would  not  want  this  House  to  believe 
that  Red  Lake  is  the  only  area  of  mining 
activity  in  my  riding  for,  on  the  threshold 
of  development,  there  are  huge  deposits  of 
base  metals.  Near  Ear  Falls,  for  example, 
at  Iron  Bay,  scientific  studies  have  advanced 
to  the  point  where  a  practical  method  of 
mining  and  pelletizing  the  iron  ore  in  that 
area  has  been  developed.  Once  the  details 
of  financing  are  resolved,  a  railroad  spur  will 
be  built  into  that  section  already  served  by 
a  highway. 

North  of  Sioux  Lookout  and  eastward 
across  the  top  of  northwestern  Ontario,  tre- 
mendous deposits  of  iron  ore  have  been 
uncovered.  So  important  has  this  section 
become  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  build- 
ing a  secondary  highway  across  the  northern 
rim  of  Lake  Nipigon  to  connect  Sioux  Look- 
out with  Long  Lac. 

Simultaneously,  north  and  south  inter- 
connecting access  roads  must  be  webbed 
into  the  transportation  system. 

Again  near  Sioux  Lookout,  in  fact  right 
around  the  community,  lies  a  gold-bearing 
formation  which  needs  only  bold  enterprise 
in  exploration  of  depth  to  uncover  vast 
treasures. 

Down  in  the  southeast  comer  of  the  riding 
of  Kenora,  south  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  and  north  of  the  south  line  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways,  lies  a  vast 
untapped  treasiure  of  base  metals  also  needing 
access  for  development. 
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As  a  person's  eyes  follow  the  waving  path 
of  the  gas  line  from  the  Manitoba  border 
eastward,  his  attention  becomes  focused  on 
the  long-neglected  harbours  of  Fort  William 
and  Port  Arthur.  With  this  new  source  of 
energy  pumped  into  the  Lakehead,  alongside 
the  tremendous  capacities  of  hydro  power, 
one  can  envision  the  stark  demand  for  a  steel 
milling  industry  at  the  Lakehead  ports.  Here 
is  Lake  Superior  pointing  and  yet  beckoning 
to  the  great  west,  an  anchor  point  for  indus- 
try. We  must  lose  no  time  in  developing  a 
port  in  Ontario  which  will  be  capable  of 
meeting  the  vast  mineral  production  in  all 
its  ramifications  from  the  northwest  area. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  area  in 
the  north  which  gives  me  great  joy  and  yet 
very  grave  apprehension.  I  refer  to  the 
Elliot  Lake  area  in  the  near  north.  And  I 
cannot  share  for  one  or  two  reasons  some  of 
the  optimism  expressed  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines,  optimism  which  I  would  greatly 
enjoy  sharing,  but  here  is  yet  another  great 
Canadian  development  handcuffed  to  the 
whim  of  American  government  and  policy. 
Here  is  another  area  where  a  snap  of  the 
United  States  president's  fingers  could  reduce 
a  multi-million  dollar  Ontario  investment  to 
ashes.  Here  is  another  area  of  industry 
where  again  the  government  has  made  no 
plans  to  offset  what  seems  to  be  unavoidable 
American  action— to  purchase  not  one  ounce 
more  of  uranium  from  Canada  than  their 
contract  allows. 

These  contracts  will  expire  in  1962,  and 
while  there  will  be  a  Liberal-Democrat  presi- 
dent in  the  United  States  at  that  time,  he 
will  have  had  httle  time  to  adjust  the  eco- 
nomic chaos  he  will  have  inherited.  A  mili- 
tary mind  in  the  United  States  has  encouraged 
the  development  of  a  large  number  of  mining 
properties  with  the  sole  intent  of  shutting 
them  down,  after  production  has  been  attained, 
in  the  knowledge  that  they  could  be  reopened 
if  a  serious  world  emergency  developed. 

But  meanwhile  they  have  developed  uran- 
ium deposits  of  their  own  to  fill  their  own 
foreseeable  requirements  and  peaceful  use  of 
this  resource.  If  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  to 
fly  over  the  roof-tops  of  our  Department 
of  National  Defence  then  we  should  seek- 
yes,  demand-long-term  contracts  or  sub- 
stantial financial  production  to  offset  the 
disaster  of  shut-down. 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  the 
report  of  the  experts  who  studied  mine  safety 
in  EUiot  Lake,  and  I  commend  them  for  an 
admirable  study  of  the  situation.  I  read  the 
report  in  great  detail  because  I  was  seriously 
interested  in  the  question. 


But  what  they  did  not  say,  however— and 
what  they  could  not  say,  no  doubt— was  that 
mine  safety  was  sometimes  overlooked  be- 
cause the  producers  knew  that  tliey  had  only 
until  1962  to  get  their  money  back  plus  any 
other  reward  for  their   enterprise. 

I  repeat,  if  our  federal  hon.  Minister  of 
National  Defence  (Mr.  Pearkes)  is  to  become 
Under-Secretary  of  Defence  in  the  Pentagon, 
his  first  official  act  since  the  falling  of  the 
Arrow  should  be  to  protect  Ontario's  invest- 
ment   in    Elliot    Lake. 

The  Ontario  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  has 
readily  pointed  up  the  great  value  of  the 
uranium  development  at  Elliot  Lake.  And 
as  the  drafts  and  charts  will  show,  in  this 
fine  handbook  which  was  passed  out  to 
us  today,  uranium  production  today  accounts 
for  some  38  per  cent,  of  the  metallic  produc- 
tion from  the  mines  in  Ontario. 

It  is  a  very,  very  important  point  we 
should  watch  closely  because  I  would  tell 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  an  aside  to  what  I 
am  talking  about,  that  the  American  navy 
invaded  Ontario  today,  landed  on  our  shores 
with  the  intent  of  taking  men  back  with 
them.  They  are  meeting  with  the  American 
federation  of  technical  engineers,  one  of 
the  craft  unions  at  the  Avro  plant.  They 
want  100  of  their  best  men  immediately 
to  work  in  the  naval  gunyards  in  the  United 
States  in  civiHan  capacities,  and  are  offering 
salaries  of  $8,000  a  year  to  start. 

They  want  100  now  and  they  want  contin- 
uing greater  numbers  of  men  as  quickly  as 
they  can  fit  into  jobs  in  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  want  the  same  kind  of  disaster 
to  happen  to  our  mining  industry  here. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  one  or  two 
other  things  I  want  to  mention  in  passing 
before  I  sit  down.  Somewhere  in  our  legis- 
lation, some  time,  there  should  be  introduced 
some  prohibition  of  companies  retaining  prop- 
erty capable  of  production,  over  long  periods, 
without  doing  anything  with  them. 

One  example  of  that  is  the  nickel  deposits 
in  the  Shebandowan  area  near  Fort  William, 
where  the  International  Nickel  Company 
proved  the  property  up  many  years  ago, 
immediately  shut  it  down,  and  are  leaving  it 
there  for  posterity.  If  they  ever  have  to  use 
it  they  may  one  day  open  the  mine. 

Meanwhile,  they  marched  west  to  Mani- 
toba when  there  alone  was  one  area  where 
nickel  production  could  have  been  introduced. 

I  suggest  that  inasmuch  as  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  is 
bringing  in  legislation  now  to  insert  in 
titles  the  use  to  which  public  lands  under  his 
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department  can  be  put  that  we  might  consider 
the  same  kind  of  practice  in  title  to  mining 
lands  and  in  the  letters  patent  to  suggest  that 
can  or  cannot  be  done  with  the  properties  in 
question. 

I  think  something  else  which  should  be 
considered  one  day,  in  legislation,  is  some 
protection  for  the  so-called  company  pros- 
pector. In  this  day  and  age,  as  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  usual  practice  for  a 
prospector  to  work  for  an  exploration  com- 
pany on  a  salary  plus  a  small  interest  basis. 
I  think  there  should  be  legislation  to  protect 
some  of  the  men  who  have  been  victimized 
ty  companies  in  these  cases.  I  have  not 
heard  of  any  in  Ontario,  but  I  know  of  sev- 
eral which  happened  in  the  western  provinces. 

Legislation,  I  suggest,  might  set  out  what 
minimum  interest  they  might  be  permitted, 
and  certain  other  considerations  which  are 
important  to  protect  the  men  who  actually 
find  the  wealth. 

I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister 
talk  about  expansion  of  aerial  magnetometer 
surveys  and  the  like.  This  is  an  excellent 
programme  to  follow,  and  again,  what  I 
like  to  call  resource  area— north  of  Red  Lake 
and  east  over  to  the  Hudson  Bay— I  think 
would  be  an  ideal  area  in  which  to  apply 
all  the  scientific  methods   at  our   command. 

I  would  point  out  too  that  in  some  of  the 
areas  where  overburden  and  heavy  burden 
is  a  serious  problem  in  prospecting  and 
development,  some  consideration  might  be 
given  to  developers— particularly  the  small 
developers— for  forms  of  subsidy  in  diamond 
drilling. 

I  understand,  from  the  bill  which  has  been 
introduced  recently,  that  some  wider  applica- 
tion of  reason  will  take  place  in  credits  for 
assessment  work,  in  the  methods  and  mater- 
ials and  machines  used,  in  calculating  those 
assessment  credits.  But  I  seriously  suggest 
that  one  day  we  are  going  to  have  to  help 
the  smaller  developers  by  a  form  of  subsidy 
which  will  permit  him  some  exploration  at 
depth. 

I  repeat  again  what  I  said  at  the  outset, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  essential  that  we  have 
access.  Access  is  the  key  to  development  in 
northern  and  northwestern  Ontario.  I  com- 
mend the  department  for  what  has  been 
done,  and  certainly  I  share  the  feeling  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  in  his  expression 
of  pleasure  at  the  quality  of  the  staff  of  the 
department.  I  know,  since  I  have  been  a 
member  of  this  House  and  certainly  long 
before,  I  have  never  been  treated  with  any- 
thing but  courtesy,  respect  and  sincerity  of 


purpose  in  any  mining  office  I  have  ever 
visited  in  the  province.  They  are  doing  a 
good  job,  and  I  hope  they  have  the  kind  of 
hon.  Minister  who  will  go  along  and  work 
just  as  hard.  Together,  a  lot  can  be 
accomplished. 

Mr.  R.  Cisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  take  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  has  to  watch  these 
Tories  or  they  will  steal  everything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Are  they  trying  to  steal 
what  the  hon.  member  has  there? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  just 
take  the  opportunity  to  say  a  word  about 
mine  safety  and  relate  just  a  little  to  the 
report  of  the  special  committee  on  mining 
practices  at  Elliot  Lake? 

When  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Maloney)  tabled  the  report,  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  in  the  week,  he  set  out  in  his  remarks 
that  the  committee  had  found  3  basic  reasons 
for  the  high  rate  of  fatal  accidents  and 
injuries  in  the  mining  areas. 

These  were  the  abnormal  speed  in  pre- 
paring for  production,  the  rapid  turnover 
in  the  labour  force,  and  the  new  environment 
that  the  miners  and  the  supervision  found 
themselves  in,  in  this  new  field. 

Now  the  question  I  am  concerned  with  is, 
how  is  the  hon.  Minister  going  to  deal  with 
the  report? 

This  afternoon  he  brought  in  amendments 
to  The  Mining  Act  covering  some  of  the 
recommendations,  but  there  are  a  great  many. 
It  is  a  very  good  report,  and  I  feel  that  we 
should  know  specifically  how  it  is  going  to 
be  dealt  with.  But  certainly,  there  are  a  lot 
of  the  recommendations  and  conclusions  with 
which  some  of  us  could  not  agree. 

Now  to  make  my  point  clear,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  refer  to  a  presentation 
by  the  steel  workers  in  1956,  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  in  which  they  submitted 
extracts  from  the  Royal  commission's  report 
on  The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  by 
Mr.  Justice  Roach  in  1950.  In  the 
report,  he  says: 

Management  of  every  operation  in  which 
20  or  more  workmen  are  employed 
shall  maintain  an  accident-prevention 
committee,  consisting  of  not  more  than 
12  members  nor  less  than  4  members. 
Members  of  the  committee  shall  be  desig- 
nated in  equal  numbers  by  the  workmen 
and  the  employer.  Workmen  represented 
shall  be  regular  employees  in  the  operation. 
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with  at  least  one  year's  experience  in  that 
type  of  operation  over  which  their  inspec- 
tion duties  shall  extend. 

The   report  then  sets   out  9   specific   duties 
and  functions  of  this  particular  committee. 

The  steel  workers,  in  their  representation, 
felt  that  it  had  been  suggested  several  times 
that  Mr.  Justice  Roach  has  exempted  the 
mining  industry  from  this  recommendation, 
and  it  was  their  view  that  this  was  a  mis- 
interpretation of  what  was  intended  by  the 
report. 

They  feel  that,  in  drafting  his  proposal, 
Mr.  Justice  Roach  followed  the  pattern  of 
The  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  which 
now  excludes  the  mining  industry  from  these 
benefits;  the  principle  of  whether  mine 
safety  should  come  under  the  mining  depart- 
ment or  the  workmen's  compensation  board, 
was  not  to  their  knowledge  argued  before 
the  Royal  commission  on  workmen's 
compensation. 

The  steel  workers  have  studied  this  since 
the  time  of  the  report,  and  feel  that,  although 
they  have  expressed  the  view  that  it  is 
desirable  for  all  safety  and  accident  services 
to  be  under  the  direction  of  one  agency, 
and  for  that  purpose,  have  suggested  that 
mine  safety  should  be  included  under  the 
compensation  board,  they  no  longer  feel  that 
this  is  a  very  vital  point  in  mine  safety 
measures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that  I  am  con- 
cerned with  in  the  report  of  the  very  learned 
gentlemen,  professors  Morrison,  Corbett  and 
Wright,  is  that  in  no  place  is  there  reference 
to  management  and  employee  co-operation 
to  do  the  job  of  mine  safety.  Hon.  members 
will  notice,  in  all  of  their  recommendations, 
there  is  an  absence  of  just  that.  I  have  been 
interested  in  reading  the  report,  and  on  page 
58,  in  the  "responsibihties  of  management" 
section,  I  find  what  I  feel  is  probably  a  bad 
conclusion.    I  quote: 

Briefs  No.  1  and  No.  2  call  for  co- 
operation between  management  and  the 
union  in  the  organizing  for  safety.  Manage- 
ment is  morally,  legally  and  financially 
responsible  for  accidents  to  workmen 
directly  under  its  control,  and  must  reserve 
to  itself  the  necessary  authority  to  carry 
out  the  responsibilities. 

The  unions,  however,  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  their  membership  to  see  that  they 
work  under  conditions  that  conform  with 
reasonable  safety  standards. 

This  responsibility  can  be  carried  out, 
if  not  directly  through  an  employer,  by  the 
various  other  means  at  the  disposal  of  such 


organized  bodies.  Again  the  union  can 
assume  a  moral  responsibility  for  the  edu- 
cation of  their  members  in  safe  practices, 
and  also  for  disciplining  them  from  unsafe 
acts  which,  throughout  industry,  represents 
a  large  portion  of  all  accidents.  These 
responsibilities  can  be  accepted  with  or 
without  the  co-operation  of  management. 

Management  and  the  unions  are  in 
opposition  on  many  issues,  but  in  safety 
work  they  stand  on  common  ground.  This 
invites  co-operation,  but  the  degree  to 
which  they  should  co-operate  is  usually 
a  matter  of  opinion.  It  may  also  be  a 
subject  for  negotiations.  It  is  certainly 
not  a  matter  for  legislation  or  recommenda- 
tions  by   this   committee. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  beyond  me  to 
realize  how  the  union  could  discipline  or 
educate  its  members  on  safety  functions,  in 
a  particular  industry,  if  there  is  not  the  co- 
operation with  the  management,  if  they  do 
not  have  committees  that  work  together,  and 
agree  together  that  there  are  particular 
hazards  which  need  certain  safety  regulations. 

How  in  the  world  are  tlie  unions  going 
to  educate  their  membership  as  to  which  are 
the  best  methods?  Certainly  they  would  not 
at  any  time  take  it  upon  themselves  to  disci- 
pline their  members  without  knowing  or 
having  a  say  as  to  what  is  going  on. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
If  the  hon.  member  was  a  little  more  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  situation  that 
does  exist  in  this  area— which  I  presume  he 
cannot  receive  from  a  book— he  would  realize 
that  there  is  a  very  great  degree  of  co-opera- 
tion in  these  safety  measures. 

He  need  have  no  fear  about  it,  and  if  he 
has  any  concrete  instances  of  where  there 
is  no  such  co-operation— other  than  the  broad 
insinuation  that  is  always  made  by  persons 
such  as  the  hon.  member— if  he  will  give 
them  to  us  we  will  look  into  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  does  the  hon. 
Minister  not  deal  with  the  issues? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Now  I  am  not  talking 
to  the  hon.  member  who  just  came  from  the 
Coliseum,  we  are  not  interested  in  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  him  deal  with  the 
issues. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  If  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  East  has  something  concrete 
to  bring  to  our  attention  we  would  be  very 
happy  to  look  into  it.  But,  please,  unless 
the   hon.    member   has   some   concrete   case. 
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let    him    not    make    a    general    observation 
which  he  is  not  in  a  position  to  substantiate. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  I 
clarified  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make 
when  I  opened  my  remarks.  This  is  all  I 
am  going  to  quote  from  the  report.  But  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  In  other  words,  he  has 
no  instance  to  which  he  wishes  to  refer. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  There  have  been  instances. 
If  the  hon.  Minister  wants  to  find  instances, 
let  him  just  go  back  to  the  files  of  The 
Department  of  Mines.  There  have  been 
representations  made  by  the  steel  workers 
and  other  unions  in  the  past  5  or  6  years. 
The  hon.  Minister  will  find  plenty. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  not  been  there 
long  enough. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  The  point  I  want  to  make 
is,  how  is  the  hon.  Minister  going  to  deal 
with  the  report?  Is  he  going  to  bring  in 
amendments  to  the  Act  on  a  piecemeal  basis, 
as  we  witnessed  this  afternoon?  Or  are  we 
going  to  have  a  chance  to  deal  with  the 
report  and  make  some  observations?  Another 
point— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reply  to  the  question  put  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, he  will  find  that,  as  he  gets  to  know  this 
Minister  more  and  more,  he  can  do  some 
of  the  most  unusual  things. 

Some  hon.  members:  Hear,  hear! 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  We  will  be  able  to 
look  after  all  of  the  worries  of  my  hon. 
friend,  and  he  need  not  worry  unduly.  The 
evidence  of  the  good  faith  of  this  govern- 
ment is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  we 
did  set  up  this  very  important  committee. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  has  been  done 
since? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  I  am  not  busy 
gathering  signs  and  signals  from— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Something  specific  instead 
of   general   statements. 

Hon,  Mr.  Maloney:  When  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  has  the 
courtesy  to  stay  in  the  Legislature  to  listen 
to  the  remarks  that  the  Minister  of  Mines  has 
to  make,  rather  than  run  all  over  the  country 
coming  back  here  with  signs  that  little 
children  would  be  pleased  to  display,  then 
we  will  pay  some  attention  to  him. 


As  far  as  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
East's  question  is  concerned,  he  need  have 
no  worry  so  far  as  safety  regulations  are 
concerned.  We  will  see  to  it  that  the  recom- 
mendations that  are  made  by  these  outstand- 
ing men— men  who  really  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  matter  that  they  are  study- 
ing—who have  submitted  this  very  elaborate 
and  enlightening  report,  will  receive  the 
very  careful  consideration  of  this  government 
and  of  this  department. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to  con- 
tinue on  my  point,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
has  not  answered  my  question— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  What  was  the  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  would  not  the  hon. 
Minister  wait  to  hear  it? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  My  question  is:  How  is  he 
going  to  deal  with  the  report?  Are  we  going 
to  have  a  chance  to  review  it  and  help 
these  men  on  the  recommendations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  is  the  hon.  mem- 
ber not  reviewing  it  right  now? 

What  is  he  doing,  just  blathering  or  review- 
ing a  report? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Are  we  going  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  sit  down  with  the  commit- 
tee and  decide  whether  or  not  these  recom- 
mendations are  suitable? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  We  are  going  to  have 
the  mining  committee  set  up,  and  if  the  hon. 
member  feels  like  coming  to  it,  his  words  of 
wisdom  will  always  be  listened  to  with  great 
attention. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  To  deal  specifically  with  the 
report? 

Hon.   Mr.   Maloney:   Well,   if  he  cares   to 
bring    the    report    to    the    attention    of    the 
committee- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    The    hon.    Minister   had 
not  intended  to  up  till  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  how  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  can  possibly  read 
my  mind  I  do  not  know,  with  a  little 
distorted  mental  outlook,  such  as  he  has. 
How  could  he  possibly  read  the  mind  of 
one  who  does  not  attempt  to  assert  his 
superior  intellectual  capacity— but  neverthe- 
less is  prepared  to  match  his  intellectual 
capacity  with  that  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South? 

Mi*.  MacDonald:  Strained  effort,  strained 
effort. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Let  him  come  to  the 
committee,  and  we  will  give  him  very 
courteous  and  careful  consideration. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    I    can   judge   from   that. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
just  proceed,  I  want  to  just  make  a  point 
that  made  me  concerned  about  the  way  the 
report  was  going  to  be  handled  and  it  is 
No.  1  of  the  recommendation.  Some- 
thing that  I  personally  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
for  some  time— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  With  several  important 
friends. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  —that  No.  1,  that  a  form  of 
merit  or  experienced  rating  which  would 
allocate  more  of  the  cost  of  accidents  to  the 
mines  directly  responsible  for  them,  be 
extended  for  accident  assessments  under  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act.  Now,  Mr. 
Chairman,  can  I  continue  or— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Get  off  the  floor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  To  save  the  hon.  mem- 
ber from  unnecessarily  taking  up  the  time 
of  the  House,  I  can  assure  him  that  this 
report- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  does  the  hon. 
Minister  think  he  is,  back  in  Renfrew? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  When  I  see  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  in  front  of  me,  I 
wish  I  was  in  Renfrew.  To  save  the  anxiety 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is  the 
anxious  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  —of  the  hon.  member 
and  the  young  hon.  fellow  who  presumes  to 
be  his  leader,  may  I  say  to  them  that  we 
will  be  considering  this  report  at  the  com- 
mittee on  mining,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  "noble  3"  will  be  there  in  force. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  has 
just  decided  to  do  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  No,  no.  Why  should 
we  tell  the  hon.  member  everything? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  to  be  pushed 
to   get  everything. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  If  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  feels  that  he  can  push  anybody, 
or  for  that  matter  anything,  it  is  not  the 
way  I  heard  it  from  the  Coliseum. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  you  did  not  give- 


Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  There  are  live  animals 
out  there  at  some  later  and  earlier  times  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  would  conclude,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  completing  my  point  on  the 
recommendation  No.  1,  which  made  me  quite 
concerned  about  the  way  this  report  would 
be  handled.  I  say  this  because,  if  we  set 
up  a  merit  system  on  experience  in  a  par- 
ticular   mine— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  What  mine  is  the  hon. 
member  working  in  now? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  —I  am  sure  it  will  bring  about 
something  that  we  have  almost  got  rid  of 
in  other  industries— and  that  is  where  they 
will  hide  some  of  the  accidents,  bring  people 
in  on  crutches  and  that  sort  of  thing  to 
reduce  the  expenses.  I  certainly  think 
that  this  sort  of  system  should  be  kept  the 
same  as  it  is  now,  on  an  industry  basis  where 
the  management  and  the  union  will  police 
one  another  and  both  take  their  part  in 
helping    to    reduce    accidents. 

Mr.  E.  Sandercock  (Hastings  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  not  like  to  let  this  oppor- 
tunity pass  without  making  some  comments 
on  the  mining  development  that  has  taken 
place  in  the  riding  that  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent. 

A  few  years  ago,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
late  Welland  Gemmell,  then  Minister  of 
Mines,  a  mining  survey  was  made  in  the 
county  of  Hastings.  At  that  time  a  large 
deposit  of  iron  ore  was  found  in  the  town- 
ship of  Marmora  within  two  miles  of  the 
village  of  Marmora. 

This  property  was  diamond-drilled  by  the 
Bethlehem  Steel  Company,  and  it  was  found 
that  a  very  large  body  of  iron  ore  could 
be  mined.  Bethlehem  Steel  developed  the 
mine  with  an  expenditure  of  many,  many 
millions  of  dollars.  The  ore  is  processed  here 
and  brought  to  higher  grades,  and  is  shipped 
by  rail  in  pellet  form  to  Picton  where  it  is 
shipped  by  boat  to  world  markets. 

This  mine  has  been  a  great  boon  to 
Ontario.  The  company  employs  hundreds  of 
men  and  is  public  spirited. 

When  we  think  of  mines,  our  thoughts 
turn  to  the  northern  part  of  Ontario,  but 
this  huge  project  is  only  30  miles  from  Lake 
Ontario. 

In  the  northern  section  of  my  riding  we 
have  several  uranium  mines.  The  uranium 
ore  was  discovered  only  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  township  of  Faraday  near  the  village  of 
Bancroft.  Huge  plants  were  built  for  the 
processing  of  this  ore. 
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This  mining  development  created  many 
problems  in  the  area  which  had  to  be  over- 
come. Housing  was  at  a  premium,  but  some 
of  these  mines  built  large  numbers  of  homes 
for   their  employees. 

The  mines  have  changed  the  whole  char- 
acter of  this  community.  The  population  of 
Bancroft  has  increased  several  times.  The 
village  has  new  banks,  stores,  restaurants, 
garages,  motels  and  many  other  places  of 
business  which  are  enjoying  prosperous 
times.  The  village  council  have  been  con- 
fronted with  many  problems,  but  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  way  they  have  met  the 
challenge  with  new  schools,  streets,  hydro, 
and  have  installed  water  and  also  a  sewage 
system.  The  community  is  thriving  and  is 
very  happy  in  the  position  it  holds  today 
through  the  mining  eflForts.  This  mining 
development  which  has  taken  place  in 
Hastings  West  has  given  employment  to 
hundreds  of  men  and  brought  prosperity  to 
many  others.  This  has  been  accomplished 
through  the  co-operation  of  the  departments 
of  Mines,  Municipal  Affairs,  Education,  High- 
ways and  others,  and  it  is  an  indication  of 
what  can  be  done  under  free  enterprise  and 
this  government. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  unusual  for  a  repre- 
sentative from  a  riding  along  Lake  Ontario  to 
speak  in  connection  with  mines,  although  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Hastings  West  (Mr. 
Sandercock)  has  just  mentioned,  iron  ore  from 
the  Marmora  mine  is  shipped  from  docks  at 
Picton. 

However,  within  the  last  two  years  there 
has  been  a  great  development  in  Prince 
Edward  county,  namely  the  construction  of 
the  Lake  Ontario  Portland  Cement  Company 
Limited,  and  this  huge  company— with  an  ex- 
penditure of  some  $18  million— is  producing 
crushed  rock  and  a  very  fine  quality  grade 
of  cement. 

Not  only  are  they  giving  employment  to 
local  people,  but  they  are  shipping  this  cement 
to  the  United  States  where  a  subsidiary  com- 
pany at  Rochester  disposes  of  the  cement  and 
returns  to  Canada  some  of  that  money  from 
the  United  States  to  help  offset  our  unfavour- 
able trade  balance. 

Likewise,  the  rock  which  is  shipped  for 
building  purposes,  is  produced  at  the  rapid 
rate  of  750  tons  per  hour,  and  all  in  all  this 
project  is  a  great  achievement,  a  great  thing, 
especially  as  hon.  members  may  well  remem- 
ber about  3  years  ago  it  was  next  to  impossible 
for  the  average  person  to  obtain  cement,  with 
so   much   of   it   being   required   for   the    St. 


Lawrence    seaway    and    in    other    parts    of 
Ontario  by  our  building  trades. 

However,  this  company  is  contributing  to 
relieve  that  shortage  of  cement.  It  is  giving 
employment  to  our  people,  and  certainly  it 
is  making  competitive  prices  so  that  indeed 
the  price  of  cement  in  Ontario  today  is  much 
lower  than   it  was   in  former  years. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
two  points  that  I  wanted  to  raise  before  we 
get  to  the  estimates- 
Mr.  Chairman:  Before  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  speaks,  I  was  wondering  about 
one  particular  matter.  There  had  been  a 
great  deal  of  latitude  a  week  ago  or  so  in 
the  case  of  a  large  sign  which  was  displayed 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Reaume).  Now  I  am  sure,  however,  that 
such  procedure  does  lower  the  dignity  of 
this  House,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members 
do  not  wish  to  depart  from  this  established 
custom. 

I  am  quite  sure,  too,  that  the  piece  of 
lumber  or  snow  shovel,  or  whatever  it  might 
be,  might  cause  some  confusion,  some  trip- 
ping, some  disturbance  to  the  dignity  of  the 
House.  So  I  wonder  if,  before  the  hon. 
member  speaks,  he  could  hand  this  to  the 
page  boy  who  will  remove  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  it  was  brought  down  as  a  memento  from 
some  10,000  "little  children,"  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  called  them,  who  walked 
around  it   this  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  A  direct  violation  and 
contempt  of  the  ruling  of  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it 
might  be  well  to  realize  that,  as  you  know,  in 
tlie  development  of  Parliament  there  are 
some  millions  of  trade  unionists  who  as  "little 
children"  have  carried  placards  like  this.  In 
the  Mother  of  Parliaments  they  have  carried 
them  in  many  times.  If  you  think  this  is  a 
violation  of  the  dignity  of  the  House,  it  is  a 
Tory  conception  of  dignity  that  has  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  people  and  their  battles. 

I  happened  to  be,  earlier  this  afternoon— 
I  am  not  certain  what  estimate  this  comes 
under— but  I  happened  to  be  with  10,000 
people  who  were  looking  for  jobs.  They 
thought  they  might  get  them  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines,  perhaps  up  north  they  might 
find  an  opportunity  to  use  their  skills. 

They  had  a  little  difficulty,  I  assure  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Wardrope).     I    am   not   being   gloomy.     This 
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placard  is  one  memento  that  I  brought 
down  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost). 
It  makes  reference  to  "Dief's"  vision,  and  they 
thought  it  might  be  appropriate  to  present 
it  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  who 
helped  to  create  that  vision  which  has  now 
turned  into   a  nightmare  for  these  men. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  The  CCF  federal 
member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Fisher)  said 
that  30  per  cent,  of  the  labour  force  is  out 
of  work  in  my  area  today.  ^Vhy  do  not  the 
CCF  stick  to   the  truth? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  now— 

Mr.  Chairman:  If  the  hon.  member  is 
prepared  to  speak  on  the  estimates  I  would 
advise  him— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  having  dispensed 
with  this  Tory  conception  of  dignity,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  be  glad  to  proceed.  I 
have  one  point  I  want  to  raise  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  and  I  wish 
he  would  consider  it  seriously  because  it 
puzzles  me  deeply. 

In  1957,  when  the  then  Minister  of  Mines 
brought  estimates  into  this  House,  the  total 
mines  profit  tax  raised  by  this  government 
was  $8.5  million.  At  that  time  the  govern- 
ment raised  the  mining  royalties  and,  in  their 
budget  forecast  of  that  year,  they  estimated 
that  in  the  following  year  we  would  get  $17.5 
million   in   mining  royalties. 

The  interesting  thing  was  that  last  year, 
in  the  year  1958,  instead  of  getting  that 
$17.5  million,  we  got  only  $11.1  milhon; 
however,  this  government  was  still  very 
optimistic  and  in  their  budget  forecast  they 
estimated  that  this  year  we  would  get 
$15.6  million  as  the  revenue  from  these 
resources  which  are  in  effect  rented  to 
these  corporations  to  develop. 

This  year  we  have  another  budget,  and 
I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  and  his  colleague,  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  that,  instead  of 
getting  the  $15.6  million,  we  got  $9.4 
million,  and  their  budget  forecast  for  next 
year  is  $11.3  million. 

Now,  the  remarkable  thing— and  this  is 
what  puzzles  me,  Mr.  Chairman-is  this: 
that  in  1957,  when  we  had  $8.5  million  as 
revenue,  the  total  wealth  produced  in  our 
mines  that  year  was  $640  milhon.  Last  year, 
when  the  tax  revenue  went  up  a  little,  it 
was  $739  milhon.  This  year,  $800  million  is 
the   hon.   Provincial   Treasurer's   estimate   as 


the  amount  of  wealth  produced  in  the  mines. 
Yet  we  discover  that  the  revenue  we  are 
getting  is  only  $9.4  million,  as  compared 
with  $8.5  million  two  years  ago  before  we 
raised  the   mining  royalty. 

Last  year,  I  know,  the  then  Minister  of 
Mines  gave  some  explanation  for  this.  He 
said  it  was  due  to  the  decline  in  copper. 
He  said  it  was  due  to  the  increase  in  oper- 
ational costs  in  tlie  first  year,  of  new 
uranium  mines. 

But  I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  hon. 
members  that  a  very  large  and  growing  pro- 
portion of  the  mineral  wealth  of  tliis  country 
is  found  in  the  uranium  area.  These  are 
resources  that  belong  to  the  people  of 
Ontario.  This  government,  as  the  trustee  of 
these  resources,  is  renting  them  to  these 
corporations  to  develop. 

And  yet  we  discover  that,  in  a  2-year 
period  when  there  has  been  $160  million 
increase  in  the  wealth  produced,  we  are 
getting  only  $1  million  more  in  revenue  to 
the    people. 

Let  me  tie  this  in  with  a  comment  that 
was  made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
(Mr.  Wren).  He  referred  to  the  danger  facing 
the  city  of  Elliot  Lake,  because,  by  1962, 
it  may  well  be  that  the  contract  now  in 
effect  with  the  United  States  will  have  come 
to  an  end,  and  that,  even  though  they  will 
have  a  Liberal  Democrat— I  like  that  choice 
of  terms— as  president  of  the  United  States  by 
that  time,  Elliot  Lake  may  find  itself  a  ghost 
town. 

But  what  this  assembly  must  remember, 
is  this:  by  1962,  Elliot  Lake  will  have  been 
in  operation  for  5  years,  and  the  incredible 
proposition  is  that  the  contract  that  these 
mining  corporations  were  able  to  get  was 
based  on  prices  which  made  it  possible 
for  them  not  only  to  pay  for  their  operations, 
not  only  to  make  a  profit,  but  in  addition,  to 
write  off  the  complete  capital  investment  in 
5  years. 

Now,  how  has  this  whole  development  in 
Elliott  Lake  been  made  possible?  It  has 
been  made  possible,  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  has  told  us  many  times, 
by  this  province  investing  millions  of  dollars 
of  the  Ontario  people's  money  in  the  services 
necessary  for  the  development  of  this 
industry. 

By  1962,  if  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  says  is  correct,  and  this  contract 
collapses  because  we  are  living  under  a 
Tory  government  which  has  made  us  so 
subservient  to  American  policies,  the  mining 
operators  in  Elliot  Lake  can  walk  out  with 
their  complete  capital  investment  written  off. 
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Well,  when  we  were  up  there  last  year, 
they  told  us  that  the  first  5  years  would 
result  in  a  complete  capital  write-off,  even 
though  they  may  have  another  45  years  to 
the  life  of  the  mines. 

Now,  the  question  I  want  to  put  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines— and  I  hope  he  will  not 
deal  with  it  in  his  normally  facetious  fashion 
when  he  thinks  he  is  back  slugging  it  out 
in  Renfrew— is:  How  does  he  justify  the 
millions  of  dollars  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  putting  into  the  building  of  a  community, 
when  we  are  getting  so  very  little  back, 
and  when  we  are  faced  with  a  prospect— and 
do  not  slough  it  off  because  it  will  be  like 
sloughing  off  the  prospect  of  the  Arrow— the 
prospect  that  by  1962  if  these  contracts 
collapse,  these  companies  will  be  just  like 
Canadian  Car  in  Fort  William  or  just  like 
Ford  down  in  Windsor— they  will  be  able 
to  pack  their  bags  and  move  out,  having 
got  all  the  money  by  a  write-off  of  the 
capital  in  5  years  and  we  will  have  another 
ghost  town  left  on  our  hands? 

Now  in  hght  of  that  kind  of  a  prospect— 
and  let  hon.  members  not  shake  their  heads, 
because  they  were  shaking  their  heads  about 
the  Arrow  and  now  they  are  facing  the  con- 
sequences of  it— what  I  am  asking  this  govern- 
ment is:  How  can  they  justify  investing  all 
this  money,  and  getting  so  little  back  from 
the  mining  industry  for  the  rental  of  resources 
that  belong  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  and 
without  which  the  mining  corporations  could 
not  operate  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  think  the  question 
put  by  the  hon.  member  shows  that  he 
objects  to  the  investment  made  at  Elliot 
Lake? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  I  would  hope  not. 
Well  then,  we  can  proceed  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  investment  is  all  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Because  otherwise  he 
would  have  deprived  an  awful  lot  of  people 
from  getting  gainful  employment  which  this 
government  thought  we  should  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  is  this  govenunent 
going  to  protect  the  people  of  Ontario  in 
their  investments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  If  my  hon.  friend  had 
been  in  the  House  rather  than  where  he 
was— where  he  should  have  been  in  accord- 
ance  with   his   duty— he   would  have   heard 


the  explanation  for  this  matter,  and  if  he 
will  read  it  in  Hansard  when  it  comes  out, 
he  will  understand  it. 

I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  under- 
stand it  even  if  I  explain  it  to  him.  But  in 
the  faint  hope  that  he  might,  I  will  say  that 
for  the  year  1958-1959,  from  the  uranium 
mines  alone,  we  are  estimating  the  revenue 
in  this  department  of  $5  million— I  am  sorry, 
that  is  for  1959-1960.  About  $3  million- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  thought  they  had  already 
given  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  —well  it  was  given  but 
in  explanation  of  the  smaller  amount,  there 
were  several  vuranium  mines  that  were  to 
come  into  production  which  did  not  come 
into  production  in  time  for  us  to  receive  the 
share  of  profits  that  we  would  have  received 
had  they  been  in  production  on  time. 

Now  is  that  clear,  does  that  clear  up  the 
mystery  for  my  hon.  friend? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
think  we  are  getting  enough  back  to  protect 
the  investment  of  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  when  the  company  is  able  to 
write  off  its  capital  investment  in  5  years  out 
of  the  profits  of  their  operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  a  distorted 
statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  is  it  distorted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  usual  distortion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  usual  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Is  he  talking  about 
C.  D.  Howe? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  evade  the  point, 
that  is  characteristic  of  the  hon.  Minister. 
I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— how  is  it 
being  distorted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  distorted  in  the 
way  my  hon.  friend  always  and  invariably 
distorts  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  In  the  usual  way  he 
always  distorts— that  is  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
indicated— and  if  I  am  wrong,  will  the  hon. 
Minister  correct  me— that  in  5  years  these 
companies   will   be   able   to   write   off   their 
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capital  investments,  that  is  part  of  the  con- 
tract. Now  what  have  we  got  to  protect  what 
we,  the  people  of  Ontario,  invest  at  the 
end  of  that  5  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  profit  which  will 
be  written  ofiF  as  so  much  debt  has  not  yet 
been  assessed.  Now,  when  we  get  around 
to  the  time  when  it  can  be  assessed,  I  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  if  he  takes  a  walk  over 
to  my  office,  we  will  have  a  very  pleasant 
little  interview,  and  I  know  that  in  his  usual 
manner  he  will  be  extremely  satisfied  and 
not  suspicious  of  anyone  after  he  leaves. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  we  will  judge  it 
in  the  future  then.  As  usual,  he  has  evaded 
the  question. 

Hon.  J.  Root  (Minister  without  Portfolio): 
Before  we  proceed  with  the  vote,  there  are  one 
or  two  remarks  that  I  would  like  to  make, 
and  it  stems  from  a  reference  in  the  fine 
report  that  was  put  on  our  desks,  and  in  one 
of  the  estimates  regarding  The  Department 
of    Mines. 

We  listened  to  the  different  hon.  members, 
from  various  parts  of  the  province,  speak 
of  mining  developments  in  their  particular 
areas,  and  what  I  want  to  refer  to  is  a 
great  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  that  is 
being  processed  in  part  of  my  riding  and 
in  the  north  end  of  the  county  of  Peel 
between  highway  No.  10  at  Caledon  and 
highway  No.  24  at  Ospringe,  and  north  of 
Acton. 

There  are  some  9  firms  that  are  processing 
a  huge  deposit  of  sand  and  gravel  in  the 
area.  I  was  in  touch  with  one  of  these  firms 
and  have  been  advised  that,  on  the  basis 
of  their  test,  they  have  some  67  million  tons 
of  high  quality  material.  The  reason  I  am 
bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House, 
is  that  this  deposit  is  situated  north  of 
one  of  the  greatest  developments  in  Ontario, 
in  Canada,  and  perhaps  in  North  America. 
That  development  is  taking  place  between 
metropolitan  Toronto  and  Hamilton  along 
the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  it  is 
gradually  extending  north  into  the  area  where 
this  gravel  deposit  is  situated. 

I  might  say  it  is  situated  some  25  or  35 
miles  north  of  Lake  Ontario. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  House  that  these 
deposits  are  a  great  asset  to  the  future 
development  of  the  areas  I  have  mentioned, 
and  they  are  needed  to  build  new  roads, 
highways,  homes,  schools,  churches,  industrial 
buildings,  business  establishments  and  public 
buildings.    These  deposits  of  necessary  build- 


ing materials   are  vital   to   the  development 
of  our  province. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  in  the 
interests  of  the  province  of  Ontario  to  build 
necessary  roads  if  this  high  standard  material 
is  to  move  into  the  area  of  development  at 
a  reasonable  cost.  I  want  to  point  out  to 
the  House  that  there  are  no  north-south 
highways  in  the  area  between  highway  No. 
10  and  highway  No.  6  north  of  highway  No. 
7  and  this  is  a  distance  of  nearly  30  miles. 
This  is  the  area  in  which  this  gravel  deposit 
is   situated. 

Now,  if  hon.  members  were  to  travel  on 
highway  No.  10  north  of  Brampton  towards 
Caledon,  they  would  find  that  the  road  is 
carrying  a  terrific  volume  of  heavy  trans- 
ports, and  this  heavy  transport  is  concen- 
trated on  this  highway  due  to  the  lack  of 
other  high  standard  north-south  roads. 

Many  of  these  heavy  transports  are  using 
county  roads  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  miles  and  lower  the  cost  of  the 
material  when  it  is  delivered  farther  south. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  suggest  that  it  is 
not  right  that  the  county  taxpayers  should 
be  forced  to  build  the  high  standard  roads 
that  are  needed,  ff  the  huge  deposits  of 
necessary  building  material  are  to  be  deliv- 
ered at  a  reasonable  price. 

We  know  that  the  trucking  rate  is  based 
on  the  ton-a-mile  principle.  We  need  high 
standard  roads  in  the  area.  If  we  are  to 
deliver  the  building  material  that  is  avail- 
able at  a  reasonable  price— and  I  might 
suggest  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher)  who  likes  to  chip  in,  that  if  the 
Liberal  government,  which  was  in  power  in 
1943  when  they  were  extending  om-  high- 
way system  by  some  2,000  miles,  had  con- 
tinued highway  No.  25  north  into  the  area, 
the  problem  would  have  been  solved  by  his 
party,  and  I  suggest  that  he  forget  about  it 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  the  hon.  Minister 
discussed  it  in  the  cabinet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  force 
heavy  transports  to  go  east  to  highway  No. 
10  or  west  to  highway  No.  6,  we  add  extra 
miles,  and  are  going  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  material  that  will  be  delivered  farther 
south.  So  doing,  it  can  add  to  the  cost  of 
streets,  roads,  highways,  homes  and  build- 
ings of  all  kinds. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  part  of  the  mining 
estimates? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  bring  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  because,  as  I  said  at 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  this  gravel 
comes  under  The  Department  of  Mines  and 
I  note  that  in  the  estimates  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Mines  there  is  an  item  for  roads.  I 
suggest  that  the  cost  of  moving  the  building 
material  I  have  mentioned  can  be  reduced 
by  building  north-south  roads  in  the  area  I 
have  mentioned. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  we  start  the  estimates  I  would  once 
more  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
(Mr.  Maloney)— I  have  not  asked  him  this 
question  before— but  it  is  a  question  that 
has  been  asked  several  times  today. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  in 
1962  there  is  a  possibility  that  these  uranium 
mines  are  going  to  have  to  be  closed.  There 
is  not  any  question,  we  have  approximately 
25,000  people  in  Elliot  Lake.  We  have 
seen  what  happened  in  the  Malton  area  when 
there  was  no  planned  diversification  or  plan- 
ning as  far  as  an  industry  is  concerned. 

I  think  that  now  is  the  time  that  the  hon. 
Minister  should  act.  While  I  realize  that 
primarily  this  is  under  federal  jurisdiction, 
at  the  same  time  this  city  of  Elliot  Lake  is 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  These  uranium 
mines  are  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
I  suggest  most  sincerely  that  now  is  tlie 
time  when  he  should  see  the  mining  people 
in  Ottawa,  and  that  some  plan  be  made 
for  the  future  so  that  in  1962  our  American 
friends  to  the  south  are  not  going  to  say,  "We 
don't  want  any  more  uranium,"  and  all  of 
a  sudden  a  city  of  25,000  people  is  going 
to    be    unemployed. 

Now,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been 
fair  to  have  said  that,  if  events  had  not 
taken  place  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks, 
whereby  we  saw  at  least  a  large  community 
completely— as  far  as  employment  is  con- 
cerned—completely eradicated  in  a  very  short 
time.  I  humbly  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  that  now  is  the  time  that  there 
should  be  liaison  between  himself  and  the 
people  in  the  federal  government  so  that 
we  will  know  definitely  that,  in  1962,  some 
bright  morning  our  American  friends  to  the 
south  are  not  going  to  say,  "We  do  not 
require  uranium  any  more." 

While  I  am  on  the  subject  it  is  not  too 
often  that  I  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  South  ( Mr.  MacDonald ) ,  but  at  the  same 
time  he  was  quite  correct  when  he  said  that 
in  1962  the  companies  are  going  to  have  every 
single  penny  back— every  nickel— that  they 
invested  in  these  firms.  There  is  a  100  per 
cent.  write-ofiF  and  they  are  going  to  make 


just  and  legitimate  profits  besides.  I  have 
nothing  against  that  whatsoever  because  I 
believe— 

An  hon.  member:  I  have,  that  is  the 
diflPerence. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  believe  that,  in  order  to 
get  people  to  invest  money,  we  have  to  give 
them  some  encouragement  to  go  ahead.  But 
let  us  forget  about  the  companies  for  a  minute 
—what  about  those  25,000  people  up  in  ElUot 
Lake?  Are  they  going  to  be  looked  after  in 
1962,  or  is  there  a  possibiUty  that  something 
might  happen  as  has  just  happened  in  Malton? 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  might  I  say  to  my  hon.  friends 
opposite  that  shortly  there  will  be  a  bill  before 
this  House  relating  to  the  creation  of  a 
Department  of  Energy  and  Resources.  I  may 
say  that  we  are,  of  course,  immensely  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  energy  picture— not  only 
electrical  energy  but  also  energy  generated 
from  coal,  wood,  gas,  and  so  on,  and  atomic 
energy. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  the  creation  of  an 
energy  department— and  I  would  say  certainly 
this  is  beyond  the  scope  of  these  estimates, 
but  I  say  it  by  way  of  explanation,  I  shall 
make  it  very  brief— is  to  take  in  all  sources  of 
energy  that  enter  into  the  hfe  of  this  province. 
It  includes,  of  course,  natviral  gas  which  comes 
here  in  very  large  quantity,  or  will,  from  the 
Canadian  west.  That  problem  can  be  dis- 
cussed in  more  detail  at  a  later  time,  but  I 
would  say  we  are  immensely  interested  in  the 
development  of  the  means  by  which  nuclear 
power  or  atomic  energy— as  you  may  want  to 
refer  to  it— will  be  devoted  to  the  peaceful 
development  of  this  country. 

I  have  said  before  that  I  am  not  so  much 
impressed  with  the  use  of  this  great 
scientific  discovery  for  the  purposes  of 
destruction,  but  I  am  very  much  interested 
in  the  development  of  this  source  of  energy 
for   peaceful   purposes. 

Presently  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission, in  partnership  with  Atomic  Energy 
of  Canada  and  others,  are  conducting  a 
research  programme  on  the  use  of  atomic 
energy,  or  nuclear  energy,  for  power 
purposes. 

The  proposed  Department  of  Energy  and 
Resources  will  very  definitely  take  a  part 
in  the  development  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  for  other  things.  Now  as  to  where 
that  can  lead  and  what  can  be  done,  of 
course,  is  in  the  lap  of  science  in  the  future. 
This  is  a  great  new  source  of  energy  which 
mankind  has,  and  I  may  say  that  we  look 
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forward  to  the  development  of  uses  which  5 
years  from  now  may  be  very  astounding 
indeed. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  a  department 
to  take  a  look  at  that  whole  problem  and 
to  get  it  all  into  focus  so  that  it  can  be 
brought  before  the  people. 

That  is  something  which  is  perhaps  a  little 
beside  the  subject  matter  of  these  estimates, 
but  nevertheless  I  think  it  is  a  very  proper 
matter  for  discussion  in  this  House  and  the 
opportunity  will  come  up. 

To  the  hon.  members  I  say,  in  coimection 
with  the  taxation  of  profits  of  the  mining 
companies  not  only  in  the  Elliot  Lake  and 
Bicroft  areas,  but  elsewhere  in  Ontario, 
the  provision  is  this,  and  if  I  am  incorrect 
these  hon.  gentlemen  can  correct  me. 

The  situation  is  this:  The  federal  statute, 
and  also  our  own  taxing  statute  here  in 
Ontario,  provides  in  the  case  of  mining 
development  an  exemption  of  taxation  for 
the  first  three  years.  Now  that  does  not 
apply  in  relation  to  mining  royalties.  Mining 
royalties  are  assessable,  and  the  mines  are 
taxable  from  the  first  day  that  there  is 
production.  Our  mining  royalty  Act  is  based 
upon  profits,  it  is  based  upon  profits  that 
are  related  back  to  the  pit's  mouth  value  of 
the  ore  on  a  tonnage  basis.  It  is  calculated, 
and  has  been,  on  that  basis  since  the  begin- 
ning of  mining  in  this  province.  That  has 
been,  of  course,  a  subject  of  controversy  in 
our    federal-provincial    discussions. 

My  hon.  friend  says,  and  he  says  quite 
rightly,  that  the  amount  of  the  income  from 
our  mines  has  not  come  up  on  a  royalty 
basis  to  the  estimates  in  the  last  couple  of 
years.  Now  that  can  be  explained  sir,  by 
this— as  a  matter  of  fact  the  estimates  in 
both  cases  in  both  years  were,  I  think,  very 
proper  and  were  very  accurately  done. 

It  came  about  this  way.  First  of  all,  in  the 
copper  and  the  nickel  industries  the  prices 
fell  very  drastically,  with  the  result  that  the 
profits  of  these  concerns  hkewise  fell  very 
drastically  which  affected  our  mining  royal- 
ties.   That  was  the  first  thing. 

The  second  factor— and  it  is  a  factor  this 
year-is  the  strike  of  International  Nickel 
Company,  which  had  a  very  profound  effect 
on  the  mining  royalties  because  International 
Nickel  is  one  of  the  very  large  taxpayers,  as 
would  be  evidenced  from  this  operation. 

The  third  thing  that  had  an  effect  was 
this,  that  the  uranium  mines  did  not  come 
into  production  as  early  as  was  calculated. 
It  was  felt  that  the  uranium  mines  would  be 
into  production,  and  would  be  on  a  profit 


basis,   upon   which   we   could   make   mining 
assessment,  before  they  actually  were. 

The  result  has  been  that  those  factors 
have  affected  the  estimates  very  drastically 
in  the  last  two  years. 

That  matter  can  be  discussed— I  am  not 
stire,  but  I  think  the  collection  of  mining 
royalties  does  come  through  The  Department 
of  Mines.    In  any  event,  that  is  the  answer. 

When  I  was  Minister  of  Mines— a  fact 
that  is  completely  overlooked  in  this  House— 
I  served  in  that  capacity  for  some  years- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
knows  what  happened  to  some  of  the  others. 
He  might  be  more  humble  than  some  of  the 
others. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  always  felt  this,  that 
perhaps  I  was  distinguished  by  the  fact  that 
I  was  the  Minister  of  Mines  who  perhaps 
knew  the  least  about  the  subject.  I  graduated 
from  the  Ministry  of  Mines,  I  may  say,  know- 
ing very  little  about  geology  and  all  those 
things. 

In  any  event,  I  did  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
the  taxation  feature,  and  my  recollection  is 
that  our  mining  revenues  at  that  time  were 
running  around,  I  think,  about  $2.5  million 
or  $3  million  a  year,  and  this  year  the 
receipts  would  look  to  be  in  the  order  of 
$8  million,  but  I  am  not  sure.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  estimates  are. 

An  hon.  member:  About  $9.5  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  About  $9.5  million  this 
year.  There  are  factors  that  very  greatly 
affect  mining  royalties,  and  there  is  not  any 
way  that  we  can  deal  with  it.  Those  things 
come  about  this  way. 

Our  profits,  upon  which  mining  royalties 
are  based,  are  affected  by  economic  condi- 
tions. As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  nothing 
to  say  about  the  world  market  control  price 
of  copper  or  nickel. 

Also,  we  are  faced  with  this.  As  the 
mining  municipalities  well  know,  the  mining 
royalties  used  to  be  a  very  rich  source  of 
revenue  for  the  municipalities  at  one  time, 
but  the  price  of  gold  being  fixed  at  what  it 
is— $34  an  ounce  and  that  subject  to  some 
variation  within  a  small  compass— the 
products  of  the  gold  mines  which  used  to  be 
a  very  rich  source  of  revenue  have  dis- 
appeared almost  entirely. 

That  is  the  situation,  and  I  may  say  that 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the   House   any  explanation  on 
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tl^at,     I   think  perhaps  further  details   could 
be  given  if  they  are  required. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  let  me  make  this 
comment.  I  want  to  thank  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  for  answering  the  question.  It  was 
a'  pleasant  change  from  evasion,  innuendo 
and  insinuation  which  were  the  substitute  for 
an  answer  when  I  first  asked  the  question. 

I  would  like  to  draw  this  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  attention.  It  strikes  me  as 
rather  strange— I  think  that  we  had  better 
take  another  look  at  this.  Suppose  Interna- 
tional Nickel  is  out  of  operation  for  5  or  6 
months  but  they  were  in  operation  for  the 
remaining  6  or  7  months,  because  their 
profits  are  reduced,  then  we  the  people  of 
Ontario  lose  on  the  return  that  should  come 
from  our  resources  they  actually  did  use.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  whole  thing  is  couched 
so  that  the  mining  company  pays  as  little 
as  possible. 

For  example,  all  of  their  operational  costs 
are  subtracted  before  we  get  to  the  figure 
upon  which,  as  I  understand,  they  pay  their 
mine  tax. 

■  ^This  is  about  the  same  as  saying  to  another 
business,  at  the  end  of  the  year:  "If  you 
have  very  little  profit,  then  you  do  not  pay 
for,  say,  the  raw  material  on  which  you  have 
operated,"  because  mining  royalties  are  in 
effect  the  rental  on  the  raw  material  that 
the  mine  operates  on  for  the  year.  No  other 
industry  is  able  to  operate  on  this  basis.  No 
other  industry  can  get  away  from  paying  its 
share  to  the  people  who  own  these  resources. 

I  want  to  suggest,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  pursue  it  fiurther  today,  that  the  whole 
basis  of  this  is  wrong  and  requires  some 
serious   re-examination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  want  to  point 
out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  one  of  the  things 
that  we  have  to  do  in  mining,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  has  said,  we  first  of  all  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  there  are  tremendous  risks  asso- 
ciated with  mining. 

Now,  some  years  ago  we  had  a  report  on 
the  mining  Industry,  a  very  interesting  report, 
published  about  1944  or  1945.  That  was  the 
Urquhart  commission  report.  Hon.  members 
will  notice  in  the  report  that  it  gives  the 
particulars  of  the  hazards  of  mining,  I  forget 
the  figures  now,  but  only  one  out  of  a  very, 
very  large  number  of  mines  ever  comes  into 
the  profit  class  at  all, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  about  the  pulp  and 
paper  companies?  No  jurisdiction,  that  I 
know  of,  does  it. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  on  the  other  hand, 
with  the  pulp  and  paper  company  here  is 
what  is  done:  We  have  stumpage  charges, 
but  on  the  other  hand  we  also  have  a  royalty 
tax  based  upon  profits  as  well,  which  we 
introduced  here  about  4  or  5  years  ago. 

Now,  our  royalties  that  come  from  pulp 
and  paper  and  logging  companies  are  like- 
wise down  this  year  because  of  recession 
conditions,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  those 
companies— if  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
would  consult  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  wlio  has  been  very 
vocal  on  this  particular  point  on  other 
occasions— assert  that  even  the  resource  taxes 
we  have  now  in  pulp  and  paper  and  things 
are  too  heavy.  Now  it  is  pretty  hard  to 
satisfy  both  sides.  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  goes  to  one  extreme  and  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  to  the  other;  and  I 
would  say  the  government  tries  to  go  down 
the  centre  of  the  road.  That  I  think  is  about 
the  situation. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  wish  to  pursue  this  subject  of  Elliot 
Lake's  future  very  much  further  today  either, 
but  is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  going  to  use 
these  arrangements  and  peaceful  means— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  the  distant  future. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  I  know,  but  it  is  quite 
a  distant  future,  because  I  understand  that, 
as  far  as  this  government  is  concerned,  it  has 
worked  with  such  things  as  atomic  power 
only  through  the  Ontario  Hydro.  I  refer  to 
Mr.  Duncan's  brief  to  the  committee  on  the 
organization  of  goverimient  in  Ontario  inso- 
far as  it  affects  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission. 

Mr.   Duncan   suggests   that  while   Ontario 
Hydro— and  these  are  his  own  words,  his  own 
brief- 
While    Ontario    Hydro    is    co-operating 
eagerly  with  the  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited,  at  the  same  time  it  does  not  feel 
that    it    would    be    justified    as    a    pubhc 
utility  in  building  large  size  nuclear  plants 
under  its  own  responsibihty. 

And  fvirther  on  in  the  brief,  and  I  know 
this  may  be  out  of  context,  but  I  am  trying 
to  be  fair,  he  said: 

It  is  hoped  that  a  full-scale  plant  will  be 
in  operation  by  1965. 

Now,  I  suggest,  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  very  little  of  the  uranium  of  the  mines 
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around  Elliot  Lake  will  be  used  in  such  a 
project  as  this. 

I  repeat  my  original  suggestion  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  should 
try  to  contact  the  federal  authorities  so  that, 
in  1962,  we  do  not  have  a  disaster  whereby 
these  mines  are  simply  going  to  have  to 
close  because  they  cannot  sell  their  product. 
I  repeat  that  that  suggestion  is  a  fair  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  In  reply,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  his 
suggestion  will  be  given  very  careful 
consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1102  agreed  to. 
Vote  1103  agreed  to. 
Vote  1104  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  you  leave  the  main  oflBce, 
there  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask,  and 
I  cannot  find  a  spot  any  place  else  that 
might  refer  to  it. 

The  hon.  Minister  referred  in  his  presenta- 
tion of  his  estimates  to  federal  subsidies— 
stop-gap  subsidies  he  calls  them.  I  wonder 
where  one  would  find  figures  on  what  the 
provincial  mines  in  the  province  are  receiv- 
ing in  the  way  of  subsidies.  Is  there  any 
place  we  could  find  those  figures,  or  anything 
about  subsidies  whatsoever? 


Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  that,  Ottawa  pays  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  1105  agreed  to. 
Vote  1106  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer) 
moves  that  the  committee  rise  and  report 
certain  resolutions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  res^umed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions,  moves  the 
adoption  of  the  report,  and  begs  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  mov- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I  may 
say  that  it  is  intended  to  proceed  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Travel  and 
Publicity  tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  the  adjomrmnent  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.45  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  would  hke  to  extend  a 
very  warm  welcome  to  the  Miss  Chapter 
Credit  Unions  from  all  over  Ontario.  Tonight 
one  of  these  young  ladies  will  be  crowned 
Miss  Ontario  Credit  Union.  They  are  here  on 
the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  and  con- 
vention of  the  Credit  Union  League.  We 
extend  to  them  a  very,  very  warm  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Rankin,  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  legal  bills,  presents  the  committee's 
first  report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without   amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Administration  of 
Justice  Expenses  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Fatal  Accidents  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Lightning  Rods  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and  Trust 
Corporations  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Magistrates  Act, 
1952. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Incompetency 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Private  Investigators 
Act,  1958. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals 
Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Coroners  Act. 
An  Act  to   amend  The   Crown  Witnesses 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Insurance  Act. 
An  Act  to  amend  The  Jurors  Act. 
Motion  agreed  to. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  I 
beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  50th 


annual  report  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,   1957. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  could  indicate  from  the  govern- 
ment's order  of  business  when  we  are  likely 
to  have  a  debate  on  order  No.  43.  It  is  now 
two  weeks  since  the  tabling  of  the  report 
of  the  investigation  into  the  stock  distri- 
bution of  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas,  and 
I  am  a  little  curious  as  to  when  there  will 
be  an  opportunity  to  debate  this  matter. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  say  that  the 
opportunity  will  be  given,  and  that  the  time 
will  be  definitely  arranged  and  the  order 
called  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  you  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself 
into   committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRAVEL 
AND  PUBLICITY 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel  and 
Publicity):  Mr.  Chairman,  before  asking  for 
the  approval  of  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity,  I  want  to  take 
a  few  moments  to  report  to  the  House  on 
our  past  year's  activities,  as  well  as  some 
of  our  objectives  for  the  coming  year. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  May  I  take  my  seat 
for  a  minute  and  become  revived. 

While  this  type  of  beginning,  of  coiurse,  is 
the  usual  procedure,  it  is  also  an  opportunity 
to  which  I  look  forward  very  much.  Along 
with  the  Deputy  Minister,  the  officials  and 
the  staff,  I  fully  realize  that  the  product  we 
have  to  sell  here  in  Ontario  compares— and,  in 
fact,  surpasses— that  of  any  other  state  or 
country  in  the  world  and,  therefore,  if  we 
fail  in  this  job,  we  have  to  accept  the 
responsibility. 
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I  want  to  add  to  this  how  very  grateful 
I  am  in  having  this  department  staffed— from 
the  Deputy  Minister  through— with  capable, 
efficient,  loyal  and  enthusiastic  people,  giving 
of  themselves  whole-heartedly,  with  only  one 
thought  in  mind,  and  that  is  to  do  a  good 
job.  I  would  like  to  take  this  moment  to  pay 
the  highest  tribute  to  them. 

May  I  also  express  my  sincerest  appreci- 
ation to  the  members  of  the  archaeological 
and  historical  sites  advisory  board  for  tlie 
splendid  work,  time  and  effort  they  have  put 
forward.  It  would  be  difficult  indeed  to 
place  an  estimate  on  the  value  received  for 
the  interest  and  time  given  by  the  chairman, 
Mr.  William  Cranston,  and  the  8  additional 
members  of  this  committee.  Not  only  have 
they  been  regular  in  attendance  at  board 
meetings,  but  there  has  always  been  repre- 
sentation at  our  unveiling  of  plaques.  They 
are  constantly  in  touch  with  me  with  one 
desire,  and  that  is  to  do  a  perfect  job  in 
the  preservation  of  our  historical  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  days  ago  the  annual 
report  of  The  Department  of  Travel  and  Pub- 
licity was  tabled  in  this  House.  That  report 
contains  in  detail  a  great  deal  of  information 
regarding  the  work  of  the  department,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time  of 
the  House  with  repetitions.  Rather,  I  will 
endeavour  to  sum  up  what  I  consider  to  be 
a  few  of  the  highlights  that  may  not  be  in 
this  report. 

As  a  department,  we  do— or,  at  least,  try 
to  do,  sir— a  job  of  selling  Ontario  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  doing  it  on  a  basis  that 
our  job  is  not  to  make  the  coffee  or  sell  the 
coffee,  but  rather  to  help  those  people  who 
are  making  the  coffee  and  selling  the  coffee. 

Our  department,  it  can  be  said,  is  rela- 
tively small.  In  fact,  one  might  say  that  the 
travel  industry  is  small,  and  it  is  not  hard 
to  understand  that  one  could  say  this  if  it 
is  compared  to  some  of  our  other  basic 
industries— such  as  manufacturing,  agricul- 
ture, mining,  the  pulp  and  paper  business, 
and  so  on.  But  may  I  remind  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  computed  on  federal  statis- 
tics we  know  the  travel  industry  here  in 
Ontario  has  been  bringing  into  the  province 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $300  million  annually 
over  the  past  few  years  and,  of  course,  if 
we  want  to  expand  or  extend  that  by  includ- 
ing the  investments  in  hotels,  motels,  resorts, 
and  so  on,  the  total  figure  would  certainly 
surprise  most  of  us. 

May  I  point  out  as  well  that  this  figure 
that  I  have  used  does  not  include  the  spend- 
ing on  the  part  of  those  visitors  who  come 
from  our  sister  provinces,  or  that  of  our  own 


people  who  travel  about  in  their  own 
province.  And  also  the  fact  that  the  figure 
I  have  mentioned  is  made  up  of  new  money- 
money  that  is  not  manufactured  here  in  our 
own  country,  which,  of  course,  is  important 
to  the  economy  of  Canada  as  a  whole. 

In  the  metropolitan  Toronto  area  alone 
last  year  their  figures  show  that  direct  spend- 
ing was  $89  million,  and  that  the  average 
expenditure  has  been  $139  per  person. 

To  more  readily  realize  what  this  rep- 
resents, I  would  only  ask  each  hon.  member 
to  figure  out  how  much  money  he  spends  in 
a  year,  and  then  consider  how  many  people 
it  needs— spending  that  money— to  add  up  to 
$89  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  should  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity  do?  In  fact, 
what  should  the  government  do?  The 
Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity  or  the 
government  of  Ontario  cannot  go  out  and 
compete  with  known  brands  and  products. 
We  are  not  living  in  an  age  as  yet  where 
government  itself  installs  the  facilities  or  tells 
us  what  we  should  eat  for  breakfast  in  the 
morning. 

What  our  department  tries  to  do  is  to  do 
for  the  people  in  the  travel  business  what 
they  cannot  do  for  themselves.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  make  this  very  clear,  that  we 
are  not  a  department  of  government  that  is 
throwing  money  away.  Rather,  we  are  a 
department  that  is  making  an  investment 
which  we  hope  will  attract  the  attention  of 
many  people  within  our  borders  and  beyond 
our  borders. 

We  try  to  encourage  them  to  visit  and 
travel  about  our  province,  thereby  providing 
what  we  could  well  classify  as  a  secondary 
industry,  putting  money  in  the  pockets  of  all 
of  our  people,  and  adding  much  to  the 
economy  of  every  part  of  the  province,  as 
well  as  the  province  as  a  whole— to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  friendly  relationships  that  are  the 
especial  result  of  bringing  people  together 
and  coming  in  personal  contact  one  with  the 
other. 

Last  fall  the  well-known  Arthur  Godfrey, 
of  radio  and  television  fame,  was  here  as  the 
star  of  the  Royal  Winter  Fair,  and  while  this 
department  did  nothing  immediately  about 
bringing  him  here,  we  were  intimately  con- 
nected with  all  of  the  negotiations.  We  met 
him,  and  we  liked  him  and  we  stayed  with 
him.  We  made  a  presentation  to  him,  which 
included  making  him  an  honorary  member 
of  our  Know  Ontario  Better  Club. 

Mr.  Godfrey  in  his  reply  expressed  his 
appreciation,   and  pointed   out  that  life  had 
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been  extremely  kind  to  him  and  because  of 
that  he  was  looking  for  ways  and  means  that 
might  enable  him  to  repay,  even  in  a  small 
way,  for  some  of  this  kindness.  He  wanted 
to  impress  on  us,  the  people  of  this  province, 
how  much  we  should  appreciate  all  of  the 
blessings  we  have,  and  the  importance  of 
each  one  of  us  doing  our  part  to  build  a 
better  way  of  life  for  all  of  our  people. 
May  I  say,  as  a  result  of  this,  it  added  up  to 
many  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  good  pub- 
licity for  this  grand  old  province  of  Ontario. 

As  an  example  of  the  scope  of  this  depart- 
ment, we  have  negotiations  under  way  at 
this  moment,  as  the  result  of  information 
obtained  from  one  of  our  own  department 
staff,  who  says:  "I  am  presently  in  correspon- 
dence with  a  person  in  Ohio  who  is  the  patri- 
arch of  a  clan  representing  some  65  people. 
Over  the  years,  this  family  have  made  a 
practice  of  getting  together  for  their  vacation 
period.  All  indications  point  up  that  they  will 
be  spending  that  vacation  this  coming  year 
in  Ontario,  something  they  have  not  done  in 
the  past." 

I  want  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
we  will  not  be  spending  any  money  other 
than  the  postage  required  to  extend  the 
invitation,  but  they  will  be  with  us,  enjoying 
our  hospitality  and  spending  their  money, 
and  we  will  be  doing  what  we  can  to  show 
them  that  Ontario  is  a  hospitable  place,  filled 
with  warm  and  receptive  people,  with  the 
hope  that  in  the  years  to  come  they  will 
continue  to  come  back  for  similar  vacation 
periods. 

In  talking  of  these  things,  all  I  am  trying 
to  do  is  to  explain  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  am  continually  amazed  at  the  large 
scope  of  the  department  and  how  much  it 
really  represents  the  spirit  of  the  people, 
rather  than  the  money  of  the  people.  I  would 
like,  if  I  may,  to  give  you  a  few  examples 
that  indicate,  to  those  of  us  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  appreciation  of  this  government 
of  the  subject  and  the  importance  of  the 
promotion  of  travel. 

In  addition  to  the  Burlington  skyway,  now 
in  operation— which  removed  the  bottle-neck 
that  arose  from  the  heavy  volume  of  vaca- 
tioners or  travel  people,  as  well  as  our  own 
people— the  government  has  plans  for  an 
additional  4  bridges  and  overpasses  in  this 
area.  All  of  these  will  provide  greater  con- 
veniences, which  add  to  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  the  people  who  are  travelling 
through  this  area  of  the  Niagara  frontier  and 
along  the  river.  These  are  projects  which 
could  or  could  not  have  been  done— however, 
they  are  being  done. 


At  the  other  end  of  the  province,  in  the 
Fort  Frances-Kenora-Rainy  River  district,  a 
project  is  going  through  that  hon.  members 
have  all  heard  much  about,  that  will  bring 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  into  the 
province.  I  mention,  tod,  the  development 
at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

We,  in  this  department,  have  had  the 
privilege  of  entering  into  the  discussion  of 
these  projects  because  of  our  responsibility 
of  promoting,  in  every  way  possible,  this 
$300  million  a  year  industry,  and  I  can  assure 
this  House  we  are  very  happy  that  these 
projects  will  be  completed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  although  we  are  one  of  the 
smaller  departments  of  government,  because 
of  the  kind  of  work  that  we  are  engaged  in, 
we  are  a  department  that  is  noticed. 

If  an  hon.  member  crosses  the  border  from 
Manitoba,  he  will  not  travel  too  far  before 
he  will  see  a  small  sign— it  is  small,  sir,  but 
it  stands  out— marking  an  historical  site. 
When  he  enters  the  province  from  Quebec, 
he  will  also  see  a  similar  sign— blue  with  a 
gold  imprint,  marking  Ontario;  in  fact,  today 
in  crossing  the  border  into  any  part  of  the 
province,  we  are  happy  to  say  he  is  almost 
sure  to  see  such  signs. 

For  this  kind  of  work,  and  other  things, 
we  spend  a  little  more  than  $1  million.  I 
am  sure  one  of  our  great  tobacco  concerns, 
or  some  other  large  corporation,  would  be 
glad  to  pay  possibly  $50,000  a  year  for  just 
one  of  those  signs  if  they  could  have  the 
blue  background  and  the  gold  seal,  because 
they  are  noticed.  In  the  short  span  that  we 
have  been  establishing  these  plaques  to  com- 
memorate important  historical  events,  sites 
and  persons,  we  now  have  122  of  them  dis- 
tributed across  this  province,  thanks  to  the 
efiicient  staff  and  the  time  and  effort  of  the 
members  of  the  advisory  committee  that  I 
mentioned  earlier. 

We  have  had  our  responsibilities  increased 
by  the  government  inasmuch  as  we  are 
today  not  only  inspecting,  but  we  are  licenc- 
ing the  outfitters  camps;  as  you  know,  this 
was  added  during  the  past  year.  The  theatres 
branch  has  been  transferred  to  this  depart- 
ment. Government  responsibility  regarding 
museums,  and  other  works  that  align  them- 
selves with  the  travel  business,  are  being 
transferred  to  this  department,  so  that  we 
will  be  in  closer  touch  and  reap  many 
additional  benefits  towards  the  promotion  of 
the  travel  industry. 

I  know  every  hon.  member  of  this  House 
is  personally  interested  in  the  preservation  of 
our  history.    We  only  have  to  look  to  our 
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own  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  who  so 
often  refers  to  history,  to  know  how  much  it 
means  to  us  and  to  the  province.  One  can 
say,  if  the  first  furrow  had  not  been  plowed 
there  would  have  been  no  "we"— as  we  know 
ourselves— and  I  often  think  if  there  had  been 
no  hon.  Leslie  Frost  to  look  back  on  history, 
we  would  not  have  had  Ontario  as  we  know 
ourselves  today,  largely  because  of  our  res- 
ponsibihty  as  a  department  to  preserve  as 
quickly  as  possible,  the  history  of  this 
province.  We  are  today  known  across  the 
Dominion   of  Canada. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
that  it  is  always  difficult  to  assess  the  mone- 
tary value  of  the  tourist  business.  I  have 
already  given  the  Metro  Toronto  figures 
which  will  indicate  that  our  estimate  of  the 
total  income  for  the  entire  province  is 
moderate.  This  is  so,  particularly  when  we 
know  that  there  are  close  to  some  6  million 
cars,  or  parties,  coming  in  to  our  province 
annually,  which  is  indicative  of  at  least 
some  18  million  visitors,  3  times  our  own 
population. 

I  notice  that  our  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan),  in  bringing  down  his  budget, 
mentioned  the  increase  in  gasoline  tax  for 
the  last  year.  In  fact,  he  gave  a  total  of 
$143  million  for  the  last  fiscal  years  of 
1958  and  1959.  Also,  in  1957,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  alone  collected 
almost  $2.5  million  in  fishing  licences  and 
another  $1.5  million  in  hunting  licences. 

These  expenditures— plus  bait,  tackle, 
guides,  boat  rentals,  accommodation,  meals 
and  101  other  things  that  go  to  make  a 
completely  satisfying  holiday— add  up  to  quite 
a  figure.  I  could  mention  other  returns  that 
hon.  members  are  familiar  with,  but  rather 
than  do  this  I  would  like  to  tell  of  another 
survey  carried  out  last  year  by  this  depart- 
ment, in  conjunction  with  Business  Planning 
Associates.  In  this  case,  the  survey  was  done 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  industry  to  the 
small  community  situated  in  a  tourist  area, 
and,  in  passing,  I  might  add  that  this  part  of 
Ontario  is  not  a  present  or  potential  tourist 
area.  The  centre  chosen  was  Lakefield  which 
has  a  i)opulation  of  1,735  people  and  is 
located  10  miles  north  of  Peterborough. 

The  survey  pointed  up  that  the  tourist 
business  in  this  area  was  equivalent  to  a 
new  industry  employing  60  to  70  people 
who  would  spend  $300,000  annually  in  the 
community.  According  to  the  figures  that 
were  supplied  by  21  co-operating  village 
merchants,  tourist  spending  accounted  for 
57  per  cent,  of  their  total  sales  diuring  the 
week  of  this  survey. 


Therefore,  with  such  figures  as  these  before 
us,  I  think  we  should  reassess  the  value  of 
this  great  business  to  our  provincial  economy, 
and  bend  every  effort  to  increase  the  flow  of 
spending  on  a  product  that  is  never  dimin- 
ished and  yet  leaves  a  residue  of  happiness, 
contentment,   and   pleasant   memories. 

Again,  may  I  mention  that  while  the  value 
of  the  tourist  business  in  terms  of  money  is 
tremendous,  the  importance  and  the  benefits 
derived  by  the  people  coming  into  our 
province  from  other  countries,  and  people 
travelling  from  our  province  to  other  lands 
as  our  ambassadors  of  goodwill,  goes  much 
further  than  the  monetary  return. 

Nothing  does  so  much  to  foster  better 
international  understanding  than  to  be  able 
to  see  other  lands  and  learn  from  first-hand 
experience  that  good  will  is  brought  about 
by  personal  contacts. 

I  have  often  wondered,  and  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know,  just  how  many  industries, 
small  or  large,  may  have  been  established  in 
this  province  as  a  result  of  a  vacation  or  trip 
that  some  business  executive  has  taken  with 
his  family.  I  have  heard  of  some,  and  I  am 
convinced  there  must  be  many  others. 

May  I  emphasize  that  the  travel  industry 
has  become  extremely  competitive.  One  has 
only  to  take  a  look  at  the  newspapers  and 
magazines,  or  listen  to  the  radio  or  watch 
television,  to  realize  that  most  countries  of 
the  world  today  are  spending  more  money, 
and  using  every  attraction  at  their  disposal, 
to  convince  the  people  that  they  should  pay 
a  visit  to  their  homeland. 

We  are  faced  with  this  competition  and 
can  meet  it  only  through  an  all-out  effort 
on  the  part  of  individuals,  organizations  and 
all  levels  of  government. 

For  the  past  few  years,  we  have  enjoyed 
over  60  per  cent,  of  the  total  Canadian 
tourist  or  travel  business,  and  while  we  still 
are  pretty  much  in  that  favourable  position, 
every  effort  must  be  put  forward  to  retain 
it.  We  must  do  everything  possible  to  encour- 
age more  and  more  local  attractions  whenever 
or  wherever  possible,  and  tliis  department 
feels  that  one  of  our  big  jobs  is  to  give 
guidance,  assistance  and  encouragement  to 
local  and  area  organizations. 

As  we  see  our  responsibility,  we  feel  it 
is  to  encourage  travel  to  and  throughout  oiur 
province,  and  then  it  remains  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  local  area  to  attract  visitors  to 
their  own  particular  garden  of  Eden. 

Hon.  members  will  note  the  estimate  total 
is  substantially  larger  than  last  year.  How- 
ever, I  would  hke  to  point  out  that  this  does 
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not  indicate  a  major  increase  in  those  func- 
tions which  we  performed  in  the  previous 
fiscal  year,  but  rather  with  increased  responsi- 
bihties  in  the  form  of  transfers  to  this 
department. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  note 
that,  in  addition  to  the  transfers,  I  am  again 
asking  for  some  increase  in  order  to  keep 
up  the  momentum  of  our  efforts  and  not 
lag  behind  our  competitors.  As  I  stated 
before,  we  will  continue  to  put  forth  every 
effort  to  gain  new  business. 

Then,  of  course,  since  I  consider  myself 
fortunate  in  the  calibre  of  the  men  and 
women  throughout  the  department,  I  like  to 
recognize  their  ability  and  continuing  good 
service  by  granting  annual  increases  which 
are  sanctioned  by  the  civil  service  commission. 

We  will  have  additional  expenditures  as 
a  result  of  the  anticipated  visit  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  which  will  include  quite  a  large 
part  of  our  province.  We  are  presently  pre- 
paring a  special  brochure,  and  will  carry 
out  a  special  advertising  programme  in 
Ontario  and  bordering  states  and  provinces. 
An  event  like  this  does  not  happen  often,  and 
when  it  does  we  do  want  to  take  every 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  it  presents  in 
the  form  of  enticing  visitors  to  our  province. 

Last  year  our  hope  of  one  of  the  biggest 
years  was  built  up  to  a  very  high  level 
because  of  the  tremendous  number  of 
inquiries  that  came  to  us  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  It  was  an  increase  over  any  other 
year  of  around  35  per  cent,  and,  I  under- 
stand, insofar  as  travel  inquiries  to  our  resort 
operators  were  concerned,  as  high  as  50  per 
cent. 

Later,  at  the  very  peak  of  the  season,  in 
spite  of  the  many  reservations  that  had  been 
made,  many  cancellations  were  received, 
with  the  result  that  all  were  greatly  con- 
cerned. However,  in  a  matter  of  a  week  or 
so,  the  operations  filled  up  again,  and  I  have 
been  told  by  everyone  with  whom  I  have 
talked,  who  is  in  the  resort  operation  busi- 
ness, that  they  finished  up  financially  better 
than  any  other  year,  and  because  of  this  I 
am  tempted  to  say  that  possibly  our  "Know 
Ontario  Better"  programme,  started  a  few 
years  ago,  was  helpful  in  bringing  about  this 
happy  story. 

Some  of  the  ofiicials  of  the  department  and 
myself  were  up  in  the  resort  part  of  our 
province,  and  we  were  greatly  discouraged  to 
find,  during  that  peak  season  right  around 
the  first  part  of  July,  that  many  good  resort 
operations  were  about  half  occupied.  Fortun- 
ately, that  slack  was  taken  up  and  they  ended 
up  with  a  good  season. 


Our  annual  editors'  tour  last  spring  was 
another  very  successful  venture,  with  some 
30  United  States  editors,  representing  30 
separate  states,  accepting  our  invitation  and 
taking  in  the  1,500  to  2,000  mile  tour  under 
the  guidance  of  our  photography  branch.  The 
tour  has  paid  off  tremendously. 

I  might  interject  here  that  out  of  30  invi- 
tations which  were  extended  to  30  different 
editors,  I  believe  29  of  them  have  all 
accepted,  but  through  illness  or  for  some 
other  reason,  or  one  could  not  come.  I  think 
29  came  over  to  take  in  the  tour. 

Personally,  I  can  take  no  credit  for  the 
introduction  of  this  tovu,  because  it  was 
started  many  years  before  I  had  any  part 
to  play  in  this  department.  Here  I  have  an 
album  of  material  that  was  written  by  these 
editors  on  their  return  to  their  own  homes 
and  states— written  by  them  because  of  the 
great  impression  that  was  made  upon  them 
through  seeing  a  part  of  this  great  province, 
and  the  wonderful  reception  provided  for 
them,  by  so  many  organizations  and  munici- 
palities, which  were  not  requested  by  us  in 
any  way.  I  think  lion,  members  will  agree 
that,  while  paid  advertising  has  its  place  and 
provides  great  returns,  material  written  by 
these  chaps,  expressing  their  own  feelings, 
could  not  be  assessed  by  way  of  money  value. 

We  have  a  terrific  potential  to  draw  from, 
and  if  we  can  continue  to  have  the  wonderful 
support  we  have  been  receiving  from  every 
hon.  member  of  this  House,  throughout  his 
own  area,  I  can  assure  them  we  will  do 
everything  in  this  department  we  can  to 
maintain— and,  if  possible,  increase— the  flow 
of  travel  throughout  this  province.  Words 
could  not  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
for  the  kindness  and  the  personal  attention 
I  have  received  from  every  hon.  member  of 
this  House  when  I  had  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing in  the  different  ridings.  I  have  always 
been  impressed  because  it  pointed  up  that 
each  and  every  one  realized  the  great  possi- 
bilities from  the  travel  business,  and  it 
assured  me  that  whether  I  was  with  him  or 
not,  each  hon.  member  was  doing  what  he 
could  to  encourage  his  people  to  support 
this   industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  tried  to  give  you— 
and  through  you  to  this  House— some  of  our 
past  activities,  as  well  as  some  of  our  ambi- 
tions and  objectives  for  the  future,  and  I 
hope  it  has  been  of  some  value.  I  do  want 
to  thank  the  House  for  its  patience,  and  in 
closing,  to  emphasize  that,  while  the  appro- 
priations that  are  asked  for  by  this  depart- 
ment are  not  by  any  means  the  largest  that 
come   before   hon.   members,    I   do   feel   that 
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every   dollar   spent   will   be   a   better   dollar 
spent  for  Ontario. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr,  Chairman, 
before  going  on  to  the  particulars  of  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Travel  and 
Publicity,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
would  like  to  make  some  observations  about 
what  should  be  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  the  government. 

I  am  distressed  as  usual  to  find  that,  when 
these  estimates  are  brought  down  in  the 
House,  they  are  brought  down  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  when  more  than  half  the  hon. 
members  have  left  for  their  homes  or  their 
offices.  The  discussion  of  the  important 
detail  of  travel  and  publicity  I  submit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  should  be  heard  by  the  entire 
membership  of  the  House,  because  it  is  a 
department  whose  activity  has,  and  will  have, 
a  far-reaching  efFect  on  this  province. 

I  will  say  at  the  outset  that  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  when 
he  said  that  $300  million  is  estimated  to 
have  been  spent  last  year,  not  counting  the 
capital  investment  layout  in  buildings  and 
equipment  and  all  kinds  of  services.  He  also 
said  that  the  product  we  sell  is  Ontario,  and 
if  we  fail— and  I  am  quoting  the  hon.  Min- 
ister—"we  must  accept  the  responsibility." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  aspect  that 
we  have  to  live  with  in  Ontario  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  speak  now  of  the  highly  imprac- 
tical method  which  has  been  used  by  many 
governments   of   choosing    cabinet   Ministers. 

Across  Ontario,  time-worn  procedures 
require  a  Catholic  here,  a  Protestant  there, 
a  northerner  here  and  an  easterner  there,  and 
then  sometimes  it  would  be  an  Irish  Catho- 
hc  or  a  French  Catholic  and  so  on.  Some- 
where in  all  this,  we  come  face  to  face  once 
in  a  while  with  nobility. 

Now  in  the  recent  cabinet  shuffle  which 
was  conducted  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost),  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he 
had  an  opportunity  to  adjust  some  rather 
glaring  impracticalities.  Assessment  of  admi- 
nistrative aptitudes  is  naturally  a  Prime 
Minister's  responsibility.  When  the  recent 
shuffle  took  place  my  hon.  friend  from  Port 
Arthur  (Mr.  Wardrope)  entered  the  cabinet 
on  a  basis  of  ability  in  area  representation. 

The  hon.  Minister  who  represents  Port 
Arthur  will  certainly  not  be  at  home  in 
reform  institutions.  He  is  a  salesman  and 
a  good  salesman  and  a  fine  orator  who  could 
quickly  convince  an  Eskimo  audience  that 
their    need    for    a    parka    and    mukluks    is 


simply  traditional.  His  extrovert  attitude, 
and  on  the  other  hand  his  kindly  nature,  will 
serve  only  to  convince  inmates  of  reform 
institutions  that  it  is  indeed  true  that  the 
magistrate  used  bad  judgment.  In  fact,  one 
might  so  convince  the  other  that  in  their 
enthusiasm  they  could  conceivably  change 
places.  Both  prisoner  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions  could  quickly  agree 
that  they  are  both  occupying  a  status 
impressed  upon  them  by  some  person  who 
did  not  fully  understand  their  innocence. 
There  could  quickly  be  an  entire  trans- 
formation in  our  present  population. 

But  one  field  in  which  my  hon.  friend 
from  Port  Arthur  would  excel,  would  be  in 
the  field  of  travel  and  publicity.  When  he 
got  through  with  an  American  audience, 
they  would  not  only  wonder  why  they  had 
never  visited  Ontario,  they  would  resolve 
outright  immigration  and  even  disown  the 
attitude  of  any  of  their  forefathers  who  sup- 
ported George  Washington.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister is  just  that  kind  of  a  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  friend  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity  also 
possesses  administrative  ability,  and  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  personal  affection  for  him 
and  have  never  doubted  his  sincerity  for  a 
moment. 

But  an  exchange  of  portfolios,  until  the 
next  election  at  least,  could  well  produce 
amazing  results. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Port  Arthur  would 
fill  the  province  with  visitors,  while  the 
present  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
could  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  speaking 
to  captive  audiences  in  reform  institutions. 
I  do  believe  prisoners  do  need  official  con- 
tact and,  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  going 
anywhere  anyway,  and  have  time  to  know 
Ontario  better,  they  could  spend  their  time, 
not  in  inciting  riots,  as  they  sometimes  do 
now  in  the  evenings,  but  in  a  much  safer 
activity  wondering  what  the  hon.  Minister 
actually  said  when  he  was  there. 

So  with  two  fell  swoops  we  could  first, 
fill  the  province  with  visitors  intent  on  spend- 
ing money  and,  second,  tranquillize  our  prison 
population.  Possible  repeaters,  I  am  told  by 
a  good  many  people,  would  resolve  that  they 
would  never  again  enter  an  institution  and 
expose  themselves  to  that  kind  of  tortiure. 
It  would  be  the  greatest  stroke  for  reform 
ever  introduced  in  Canada. 

One  approach  would  make  money,  the 
other  would  save  money,  so  we  just  could 
not  lose. 
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And  so  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
friendly  way,  that  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  is  beset  with  two  fundamental 
problems: 

1.  A  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
publicity  and  public  relations  at  the  head, 
and 

2.  An  entirely  insufficient  budget. 

For  example,  I  learn  on  reUable  authority 
that  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr. 
Yaremko)  wants  to  go  to  the  door  he  calls  a 
press  conference.  He  knows  the  value  of  a 
job  well  done  and  makes  good  use  of  the 
field  of  pubHc  relations. 

And  so  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  get  a 
department  with  the  money  and  the  imagi- 
native leadership  and  the  appreciation  of  the 
possibihties  involved  to  do  a  good  job. 

For  example,  last  year,  after  a  visit  to  the 
United  States,  when  I  re-entered  Canada 
at  Port  Huron  and  approached  Ontario  after 
passing  by  the  beautifully  kept  west  shore 
of  Lake  Huron,  I  proceeded  east  on  the  road 
from  Port  Huron.  I  would  say  here  that, 
if  only  the  paint  the  artist  threw  at  the  walls 
of  the  Robert  H.  Saunders  generating  station 
could  be  splashed  on  the  walls  of  some  of 
the  buildings  alongside  that  entrance  to 
Ontario,  then  my  hopes  for  Ontario's  posture 
in  publicity  could  be  better  composed. 

I  can  only  say  here  that  I  share  a  real 
apprehension  that  Ontario's  travel  and  pub- 
licity activities  are  not  what  they  could  be. 

Now  one  area  of  activity  I  want  to  talk 
about  today,  which  I  think  is  most  important 
indeed,  is  the  dire  basic  need  for  capital 
assistance,  for  capital  purposes  for  tourist 
operators  and  other  people  who  cater  to  the 
tourist  trade.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  a 
reasonable  sum  of  money  is  set  aside  to 
enable  people  to  make  capital  improvement 
with  money  which  they  cannot  now  get 
from  normal  financial  institutions,  they  will 
do  a  good  deal  of  their  own  advertising. 
That  is,  if  they  have  the  facilities  to  accom- 
modate the  visitors,  then  the  incentive  will  be 
there  to  keep  their  establishments  filled. 

One  of  the  great  problems  we  have  today 
is  the  situation  where  banks  and  mortgage 
companies  are  loath  to  advance  loans  on 
tourist  outfitters'  property  and  certainly  on 
other  kinds  of  property  which  cater  to  the 
tourist  trade. 

They  are  afraid  of  the  seasonal  issue  of  the 
business.  They  are  afraid,  sometimes,  of 
course,  of  the  personality  of  the  individual 
involved  and  his  suitability  for  that  kind  of 
business. 


But  we  have  an  opportunity  here  to  make 
the  money  available  to  them,  and  certainly 
we  have  the  personnel  both  in  the  industry 
and  in  the  goverrmient  who  can  train  people 
to  make  the  best  use  of  the  facilities  they 
have. 

One  of  the  main  difficulties  has  been— or 
one  of  our  main  problems  is— that  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  capital  again  taking  over 
Canadian  industry. 

Now,  in  the  area  of  northwestern  Ontario, 
where  there  is  the  largest  concentration  of 
tourist  outfitting  establishments,  it  is  amazing 
indeed  the  proportion  of  those  who  are  now 
entirely  American-owned,  simply  because  our 
own  people  could  not  find  the  financial 
resources  to  set  up  in  business.  I  appeal  to 
this   government   to   do    something   about   it. 

One  of  the  strangest  things  I  find,  in  going 
about  the  province,  in  committees— even  the 
other  day  in  this  committee  on  travel  and 
publicity— is  that  government  hon.  members 
are  stating  unequivocally  that  they  are  in 
favour  of  capital  loans  to  tourist  establish- 
ments. Now,  with  a  majority  in  the  House 
such  as  the  present  government  party  com- 
mands, why  is  it,  if  they  are  so  much  in 
favour  of  assistance  to  these  people,  that 
it  is  not  being  done? 

For  example,  Mr.  Hogarth,  the  director  of 
publicity  for  the  department,  told  us  in 
committee  the  other  day  that  Ontario 
Hydro's  public  relations  division  spends 
more  money  on  public  relations  matters  than 
does  the  entire  Department  of  Travel  and 
Publicity.  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  a  very  serious  situation  indeed, 
because  on  the  one  hand  you  have  a  huge 
corporation  such  as  Hydro  spending  as  much 
—and  in  some  cases,  more  percentage  wise— of 
income  than  corporations  who  are  in  a  com- 
petitive field  in  that  business,  in  the  field 
of  electrical  utilities,  and  so  on. 

And  Hydro  is  using  that  vast  amount  of 
money  in  an  area  which,  as  far  as  they  are 
concerned,  is  entirely  monopolistic  in  the 
business  sense. 

Yet  when  we  try  to  develop  industry  in 
this  province  which  will  create  new  jobs, 
new  opportunities,  new  horizons,  then  some- 
how—except just  before  elections— it  is  said 
that  money  cannot  be  found  to  do  the  job. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  loans  cannot 
be  advanced  to  people  in  the  tourist  industry. 
The  loans  need  not  be  large,  and  can  be 
fashioned  somewhat  along  the  lines  of  those 
extended  to  farmers  and  young  farmers,  with 
the  government  taking  back  a  mortgage  on 
the  property  itself. 
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The  losses?  Well,  I  was  amazed  to  hear 
remarks  by  the  chief  justice  of  Ontario 
(Mr.  Porter),  who  used  to  be  the  Provin- 
cial Treasurer,  when  he  said  that  in  all  the 
housing  activity  carried  on  by  the  government 
of  Ontario  during  the  time  he  was  a  member, 
the  total  loss  to  the  province  was  something 
like    $34. 

Now  if  that  is  the  experience  in  that  field, 
I  do  not  know  why  the  experience  could  not 
be  equally  happy  in  this  field. 

Another  matter  which  I  think  bears  a  great 
deal  of  criticism— and  I  do  not  say  the  criti- 
cism necessarily  falls  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity— is  the 
government's  general  policy  regarding  signs 
on  highways.  It  is  amazing  how  many  people 
travel  through  sections  of  this  province- 
particular  areas  of  the  province— and  pass 
right  through  an  entire  section  before  they 
realize  they  have  even  been  in  it.  They  get 
back  home  somewhat  disappointed  that  they 
have  missed  some  point  of  interest  just 
because  of  the  want  of  information. 

All  along  our  main  highway  routes,  I 
submit.  The  Department  of  Travel  and  Pub- 
licity—as is  already  done  by  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests— should  have  the  right 
to  erect  on  main  routes  signs  which  are  of 
practical  use  for  direction  and  the  travel 
value  they  would  carry  to  the  visiting  public. 
I  think  it  is  a  short-sighted  policy  indeed  that 
this  field  of  activity  is  discouraged. 

The  other  day  it  was  discussed  that  we 
would  use  a  certain  type  of  billboard  sign  in 
the  United  States,  and  a  very  well  designed 
sign  on  our  Canadian  highways,  but  in  both 
cases  I  was  particularly  distressed— where  it 
referred  to  ours— that  those  signs  would  have 
to  be  erected  on  secondary  routes.  It  does 
not  make  sense,  and  I  urge  this  government 
to  encourage  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Cass)  to  change  the  department's  atti- 
tude on  this  score. 

Now  getting  back  to  the  financial  side  of 
The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
estimates,  I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  this  government  is  not  prepared 
to  do  more  in  a  financial  way,  in  this 
important  field  of  industrial  activity,  then 
I  suggest  the  entire  amount  of  money  should 
be  turned  over  to  an  advertising  agency  so 
they  can  do  the  most  efficient  job  possible 
with  the  money  at  hand.  We  have  to  pay 
them  15  per  cent,  commission  for  their 
services.  We  might  as  well  let  them  take 
the  whole  job  over  if  we  do  not  intend  to 
do  any  more  about  it. 

So  I  say  again,  in  concluding  my  remarks 
on  this  area  of  the  subject,  that  we  should 


put  more  money  into  travel  and  pviblicity, 
and  the  place  to  start  is  an  appropriation  of 
funds  for  loans  for  capital  improvements  to 
those  in  the  tourist  industry. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  mention 
just  briefly,  but  I  think  it  is  important.  The 
people  who  live  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  are  not  as  fortunate  as  we  in  the 
north.  We  do  not  have  the  feeling  of  over- 
crowding that  there  is  down  here,  and  when 
we  want  to  engage  in  some  outdoor  activity 
we  have  some  elbow  room— usually  a  lot  of  it. 

I  want  again  to  invite  as  many  hon.  mem- 
bers as  want  to,  to  come  to  visit  us  during 
the  summer  months  in  the  great  north.  I 
assure  them  that,  even  though  the  spaces 
are  wide  open,  they  need  have  no  fear  of 
getting  lost.  It  is  easy  to  travel  in  the  bush 
without  fear  of  getting  lost. 

All  an  hon.  member  has  to  do  is  make  sure 
he  has  a  small  bottle  of  spirits  from  the 
nearest  liquor  store,  and  put  that  in  his 
packsack  and  keep  it  with  him.  Then  at 
any  time,  if  he  is  in  the  wilderness  and  feels 
that  he  must  have  help— that  the  situation  is 
getting  desperate— he  can  take  the  cork  out 
of  the  bottle  and  he  will  find  a  policeman 
looking  over  his  shoulder  at  once. 

Do  not  let  that  be  a  source  of  worry.  I 
am  talking  about  the  subject  of  recreation 
and  hunting— it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  people  are  having  more  and 
more  leisure  time,  and  I  can  appreciate  the 
problem  shaping  up  in   southern  Ontario. 

One  area  where  I  think  The  Department 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  could  initiate  some 
publicity,  and  encourage  full  participation, 
would  be  in  the  establishment  of  game  farms 
in  certain  sections  of  the  province.  Hunting, 
fishing,  boating,  and  all  the  allied  hobbies 
and  sports  have  in  recent  years  become 
somewhat  expensive  undertakings. 

If  an  hon.  member  were  to  come,  for 
example,  to  my  part  of  the  country,  where 
we  have  the  greatest  moose  population  in 
the  world,  there  would  be  no  doubt  that,  if 
he  spent  a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  he 
would  get  his  moose.  But  it  would  cost 
him  a  lot  of  money  to  travel  there,  and  he 
would  have  to  spend  a  lot  for  equipment, 
and  that  is  happening  right  down  the  line 
among  middle-class  working  people  who  need 
the  outdoor  activity  more  than  most  others, 
and  yet  find  it  almost  prohibitively  expensive 
to  take  part  in  some  of  these  activities. 

I  want  to  commend  some  of  the  people, 
for  example,  who  have  gone  into  the  business 
of  raising  pheasants  for  shooting,  for  their 
enterprise  and  their  ingenuity.   It  has  enabled 
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a  lot  of  people  to  hunt  successfully  and  yet 
inexpensively.  I  think  it  is  an  activity  which 
this  department  could  well  take  under  advise- 
ment for  furthering  as  much  as  might  be 
possible  at  this  particular  time. 

Before  I  sit  down,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
one  other  area  of  financial  activity  which  I 
think  this  department  should  undertake.  Then 
again,  it  is  a  subject  which  every  govern- 
ment speaker,  moving  around  the  country, 
advocates  wherever  he  has  an  audience  and 
I  speak  now  about  grants-in-aid  to  local 
travel  advertising. 

I  think  the  assistance  which  is  given  in 
these  areas  might  be  patterned  more  along 
the  assistance  granted  to  development 
councils  through  The  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development  and  the  like.  But  I 
think  a  more  substantial  financial  approach 
might  be  made  to  enable  local  people— that 
is  to  say,  zones  or  areas— to  advertise  their 
own  points  of  interest.  They  know  better 
than  anyone  else  what  visitors  might  like 
to  see,  and  they  know  better  than  anyone 
else  where  the  points  of  interest  might  be 
found.  I  think  we  could  very  inexpensively 
boost  advertising  right  across  the  province  if 
we  let  more  people  work  out  their  own 
advertising  programmes. 

Now  having  said  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  urge,  before  I  sit  down  again,  and 
urge  with  all  the  sincerity  at  my  command, 
that  until  we  make  the  financial  resources 
available  to  the  people  who  are  in  the 
tourist  trade,  we  cannot  expect  any  unusually 
rapid  expansion  of  the  travel  industry.  The 
facilities  are  needed.  We  have  the  people 
willing,  able  and  happy  to  take  part  in  this 
great  and  somewhat  new  industry.  They 
need  the  financial  assistance  others  have  had 
to  get  into  other  areas  of  activity.  With 
some  imagination,  with  some  purpose,  I  think 
we  could  do  a  good  job  here. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  rather  impressed  by  some  of  the 
remarks  of  the  previous  hon.  speaker  (Mr. 
Wren)  and  his  concern  about  tourism  in  this 
province.  He  is  very  much  concerned,  as 
many  of  us  are,  about  the  number  of  people 
we  can  attract  to  this  province  to  help  us 
with  some  of  the  financial  problems  we  have. 

However,  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon. 
member  and  others  that  we  should  be  a  little 
more  careful  about  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
cussions we  have  here  if  we  expect  to  interest 
many  more  people  coming  to  this  province. 
I  would  rather  imagine  that  non-Canadians, 
in  reading  about  the  discussions  we  have 
had  in  this  assembly  in  the  last  few  weeks- 
would   think   that   this   province   consists,   to 


a  large  extent,  of  hogs— because  this  is  all 
we  have  been  talking  about  for  two  or  three 
weeks. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  that  from  the 
nature  of  some  of  the  arguments  here,  they 
might  even  feel  that  hogs  have  a  vote, 
because  we  have  been  talking  about  whether 
the  hogs  have  voted  for  or  against  marketing, 
and  this  might  give  the  impression  to  the 
out-of-towners  that  this  is  all  that  we  have 
here  in  Canada. 

Further,  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that,  if  he  feels  we  should  be  saying 
and  doing  things  which  will  encourage  tour- 
ism, he  should  not  suggest  such  things  which 
may  give  people  the  impression  we  have  a 
communist  state  here,  because  I  heard  him 
making  some  remark  that  "here  we  raise 
peasants  for  shooting." 

Well  seriously,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hke 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  putting  on  the 
record  a  letter  that  I  have  received  from  an 
organization  known  as  Operation  Reliance 
Incorporated.  This  organization  is  affiliated 
with  the  March  of  Dimes.  It  has  been 
organized  to  prove  that  polio  victims  can, 
and  will,  be  self-supporting  and  useful 
citizens  competing  in  the  open  market  if  only 
given  the  opportunity,  and  so  far  they  have 
done  a  very  good  job  in  establishing  a  plant 
to  handle  competitive  business. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  associated  with 
this  organization,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  its  work.  Some  time 
ago  I  brought  some  of  the  directors  to  meet 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
(Mr.  Cathcart),  and  on  another  occasion 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile)  and  the  hon.  Ministers  were  very 
kind  and  co-operative. 

I  would  like  to  put  on  the  records,  as 
I  say,  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from 
the  organization.  Inasmuch  as  it  concerns  also 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  I  will 
read  it  again  on  the  occasion  of  the  estimates 
of  that  department.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Dear  Allan: 

This  is  a  quick  letter  to  let  you  know 
about  the  various  aspects  of  our  progress 
at  Operation  Reliance  Incorporated  for 
which  you  can  take  great  credit— 

I  hope  the  hon.  members  do  not  mind  me 
bringing  that  in. 

As  the  result  of  the  talks  we  had  with 
hon.  Louis  Cecile  and  with  Mr.  James 
Band,  we  have  been  able  to  inaugurate 
"On  The  Job  Training"  for  5  of  our  present 
disabled  employees.  These  5  men  are  being 
trained  as  machinists,  and  are  learning  to 
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operate  competitively  such  equipment  as 
Warner  Swazey  turret  lathes,  punch  presses, 
drill  presses,  milling  machines,  spot 
and  acetylene  welding,  too,  and  cutter 
grinding,   and   surface   grinding. 

This  programme  has  been  of  great 
assistance  to  us  as  the  men  have  had  no 
experience  in  the  manufacturing  field  be- 
fore. They  all  have  reasonably  serious 
physical    disabilities. 

As  a  result  of  our  talks  last  July  with 
hon.  Bryan  L.  Cathcart,  we  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  quote  competitively  on  a 
metal  stamping  job.    This  afternoon— 

That  is  February  6— 

I  received  news  that  we  had  won  this 
contract  in  fair  and  open  competition.  We 
will  be  stamping  some  200,000  aluminum 
coasters  for  The  Department  of  Travel  and 
Publicity  this  month. 

In  all,  you  can  see  that  progress  is  being 
made  at  a  satisfactory  pace,  and  you  can  be 
sure  that  a  great  deal  of  this  success  is  a 
result  of  your  kind  counsel  and  the  ejfforts 
on  our  behalf  of  the  two  hon.  Ministers 
and  their  departments  involved. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Wade  Hampton, 
Managing  director. 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity in  this  debate,  or  during  this  discussion, 
of  commending  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  on  the  interest- 
ing facts  that  he  has  presented  to  this  House. 
I  also  want  to  concur  in  the  enlarged  spend- 
ing in  the  past  two  years  that  his  department 
has  given  to  that  area  south  of— I  should 
say  northwestern  Ontario  and  the  northern 
part  of  the  United  States-and  I  find  that 
today— in  the  last  two  years,  I  want  to  bring 
out— that  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
expenditures  on  advertising,  and  I  find  in 
the  estimates  today  that  there  is  another 
increase  of  $101,000-from  $649,500  to 
$750,500. 

Now,  I  would  say  from  that,  that  is  a 
justification  for  what  his  department  is  doing 
today.  A  vision  of  expansion  is  there  because 
the  industry  he  is  representing  today  is  fifth 
largest  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  say  that  is  an  important  industry 
and  where  I  live,  on  tlie  border  between  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  the  state  of  Minne- 
sota, I  feel  that  I  am  conversant  with  what 
is  going  on,  from  my  own  observations  and 
from  the  interviews  that  I  have  with  different 


persons  who   are   interested  in  the  business 
and  in  the  publicity  angle  of  it. 

And  I  might  point  out  to  hon.  members 
that,  in  northwestern  Ontario,  we  have  the 
only  sportsman's  magazine  published  in  that 
part  of  Ontario.  We  are  very  proud  of  that 
magazine  because  it  is  doing  a  job  advertising 
our  province,  not  only  one  section  of  it  but 
every  section.  It  has  a  large  circulation.  I 
would  say  about  35  per  cent,  of  it  goes  down 
into  the  United  States,  and  the  rest  of  it  is 
east-west   and   within   our   own   province. 

Now,  this  publicity  being  carried  on  by 
The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity  has 
increased  from  year  to  year,  and  as  I  observed, 
in  the  first  place,  it  started  with  newspapers 
and  magazines,  then  they  enlarged  and  took 
in  the  radio  part  of  it  and  television  came 
next,  and  now  they  have  billboards. 

I  believe  the  department  had  a  great  many 
billboards  last  year  facing  the  highways  to 
the  south,  and  they  are  intending  to  increase 
that  billboard  plan.  Now  it  must  be  show- 
ing results. 

Hon.  members  may  realize  that,  in  our 
area  from  the  Lake  Superior  shoreline  to  the 
Manitoba  border,  we  have  3  entrances  into 
northwestern  Ontario:  the  lakeshore  drive 
along  Lake  Superior  at  the  port  of  entry  is 
Pigeon  River;  another  is  at  Fort  Frances  and 
the  other  at  the  great  town  of  Rainy  River. 
In  other  words,  our  friends— or  the  people 
who  want  to  come  up  and  spend  their  holi- 
days in  our  area— have  to  come  up  in  that 
area  because  I  realize,  of  course,  they  have 
to  go  on  the  other  side  of  Lake  Superior 
to  come  up  by  way  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  or 
farther  east  from  there. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  deal  with  this 
northwestern  part. 

I  know  that  our  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  is  very  much  interested,  he 
watches  our  area  with  great  interest  because 
it  has  been  predominant  in  the  tourist 
industry. 

I  must  admit  that  the  Muskoka  area  is 
much  older,  but  it  caters  to  another  type  of 
tourist  industry.  I  cannot  say  whether  our 
area's  tourist  industry  is  greater  tlian  that  of 
the  Muskoka  area  because  they  are  two 
different  classes.  But  the  northern  part  of 
Ontario,  and  northwestern  Ontario,  I  must 
admit,  was  started  from  tiie  log  cabins. 
Lumberjacks  set  it  up,  and  we  depended 
upon  that  class  of  trade.  The  wealthy  people 
brought  theii  families  up  to  fish,  hunt  and 
explore,  but  times  have  changed.  And  in 
that  transition  period  these  men  who  went 
back  to  their  homes  told  their  glowing  story 
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of  what  we  had,  created  curiosity  within  the 
family,  so  today  it  has  become  a  family 
affair  of  coming  to  northwestern  Ontario. 

Therefore,  the  facilities  that  are  required 
are  of  a  different  type,  more  modern  facil- 
ities. The  log  cabin  is  gone,  except  for  those 
who  want  to  go  back  to  that  period.  I  feel 
that  is  a  good  period,  too,  because  it  gives 
those  people  a  chance  to  think  in  terms  that 
they  are  roughing  it. 

Now,  this  advertising  that  we  are  doing 
takes  in  the  states  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  Iowa,  North  Dakota  and  South 
Dakota.  I  think  possibly  that  our  advertising 
plan  should  extend  farther  down  south  and 
to  the  west,  because,  after  all,  when  we 
advertise  to  the  west  of  us  or  the  southwest 
of  us,  then  we  are  dealing  with  the  people 
who  are  living  on  the  bald-headed  prairies. 
They  like  to  come  up  into  our  area  where 
the  lakes,  the  streams  and  the  scenery  exist. 

Now,  this  programme  of  advertising,  as 
we  have  always  thought  of  it,  is  good  because, 
as  the  hon.  Minister  said,  we  must  have  a 
product  to  sell.  In  selling  that  product,  we 
know  we  have  that  product.  We  have  the 
industry  to  take  care  of  it,  and  we  have 
the  natural  resources,  the  lakes,  the  streams, 
the  forests,  and  we  have  also  an  industry 
that  is  of  interest— I  refer  to  the  mining 
industry— and   the   pulp   and  paper  industry. 

Not  only  that,  but  we  have  the  parks. 
Our  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  today 
is  moving  ahead  in  a  big  way  in  developing 
the  Quetico  provincial  park.  I  might  say 
that  last  year,  on  3  diflFerent  occasions,  the 
present  park  facilities— that  is,  the  entrance- 
were  unable  to  take  care  of  the  travelling 
public. 

Now,  hon.  members  might  wonder  at  that, 
taking  place  in  northwestern  Ontario,  but 
that  actually  has  happened.  So  they  are 
increasing  the  size  of  it  this  year. 

Then  they  are  building  another  park  on 
Lake-of-the- Woods  called  Lake-of-the- Woods 
provincial  park,  and  that  will  be  ready  in  a 
short  time  in  order  to  take  care  of  the 
people  coming  up. 

In  advertising,  we  point  out  that  we  have 
these  things  for  people  to  come  to.  It  is 
money  well  spent  because  we  have  the 
facilities.  We  invite  all  classes  of  people  to 
come  up  there— rich,  poor,  all  types— and  at 
the  same  time  we  must  be  able  to  provide 
the  facility,  or  provide  the  entertainment,  that 
is  within  the  means  of  their  pocket  books. 

We  have  our  pubUc  parks,  we  have  the 
tourist  camp  industry— the  tourist  camp  oper- 
ators who   supply  those   who   can  pay  that 


price.    We  have  that  great  open  space  where 
they  can  come  in  and  travel  on  their  own. 

Then  we  have  the  type  of  entertainment 
for  the  people  who  like  to  just  sit  in  their 
car  and  travel  from  one  place  to  another. 
They  can  go  to  Steep  Rock  and  they  can  get 
up  on  the  rim  of  the  old  lake  that  was  there, 
look  down  500  feet  and  see  the  iron  ore 
operations. 

Or  they  can  go  to  the  provincial  park 
there,  Quetico,  and  pitch  their  tent,  or  they 
can  go  to  camp  operators'  establishments  and 
have  everything  provided  for  them. 

Now,  I  say  to  hon.  members  today  that  I 
think  our  Department  of  Travel  and  PubUcity 
is  doing  a  good  job.  They  have  extended 
their  advertising  expenditures  each  year,  and 
this  will  be  the  third  year.  I  want  to  point 
out  this  fact,  too,  that  our  industry  is 
spending  its  own  money,  attending  the 
outdoor  shows  in  the  southern  states.  Our 
chambers  of  commerce  are  doing  the  same 
thing,  that  is  in  process  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  might  say  that  our  own  Department 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  has  also  given 
encouragement  to  our  chambers  of  commerce 
by  supplying,  or  providing,  a  film  about 
northwestern  Ontario,  and  I  believe  today 
it  is  just  about  ready,  and  I  would  recom- 
mend any  hon.  member  having  a  look  at 
it,  or  taking  it  to  his  home  and  having  it  put 
on  display,  because  it  is  good. 

This  has  been  done  by  the  individual 
eflForts  of  chambers  of  commerce,  supported 
by  this  department.  I  think  that  speaks  well 
of  The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity. 

I  feel  that,  throughout  The  Department  of 
Travel  and  Publicity,  they  have  a  big  job 
and  are  doing  a  big  job.  As  I  have  said 
before,  we  have  everything,  we  have  the 
lakes  and  streams  with  their  cool,  clear  water 
teeming  with  fish,  mostly  the  large  type,  the 
scenic  grandeur  of  the  pine  forests,  a  beauty 
that  is  exhilarating  in  all  parts  of  north- 
western Ontario.  That  old  saying  still  applies: 
"It  pays  to  advertise."  Maybe  that  is  what 
I  am  doing  here  this  afternoon. 

So  when  we  spend  this  money  on  advertis- 
ing, whether  it  is  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
or  whether  it  is  outside  the  province  in  a 
foreign  country  or  in  our  sister  provinces,  we 
are  inviting  people  to  come  here  because 
we  know  in  our  own  minds  we  have  a 
good  product.  We  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of.  So  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity  that  he  is 
doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Foote  (Durham):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  rising  to  compliment  the  hon.  Minister  of 
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Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  and  his 
excellent  staff  on  their  achievements,  I  would 
like  to  take  issue  with  my  hon.  friend  from 
Kenora  (Mr.  Wren)  on  several  points. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  any  reflection  on  The 
Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity  that  its 
estimates  are  considered  on  Friday  afternoon. 
It  is  a  small  department  as  far  as  the  actual 
items  are  concerned,  and  the  money  that 
is  needed  can  be  quickly  granted.  I  think  that 
the  main  thing  is  that  the  hon.  Minister  and 
his  staff  are  here,  and  we  have  adequate 
opportunities  to  present  any  points  of  view 
that  we  feel  need  stressing. 

I  would  also  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the 
present  hon.  Minister  is  ideally  cast  for  the 
role  that  he  has  to  play.  I  believe  that  the 
present  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
(Mr.  Wardrope)  was  out  at  the  time  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  spoke,  but  I  would  tell 
him  that  there  is  a  movement  afoot  amongst 
the  Opposition  to  transfer  him  from  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions  to  The 
Department   of  Travel   and   Publicity. 

I  think  that  the  present  hon.  Minister  has 
ideal  gifts  for  this  job.  He  is  a  good  mixer, 
he  is  very  friendly  and  urbane.  He  speaks 
well  and,  even  in  difficult  situations,  I  would 
say  that  his  honeyed  voice  and  his  confident 
and  all-embracing  gestures  give  one  the 
feeling  that  "You  can  leave  it  to  Cathcart 
and  all  will  be  well." 

For  some  people  this  portfolio  would  pre- 
sent an  occupational  hazard  but  not  for  our 
hon.  friend.  The  endless  social  events,  of 
dinners  and  cocktail  parties,  I  am  afraid, 
would  turn  some  men  into  gluttons  or  sots 
and  others  into  misanthropic  dyspeptic  tee- 
totallers. But  that  is  not  for  "our  Bryan,"  he 
is  discreet  and  moderate  and,  as  yet  I 
believe,  a  stranger  to  ulcers. 

The  energy  of  the  present  hon.  Minister 
has  amazed  me.  He  has  trod  the  city  streets 
and  mingled  with  the  crowds,  he  has  followed 
the  forest  streams,  he  has  been  down  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  and  up  in  the  rare 
reaches  of  the  sky.  He  has  tramped  through 
factories  and  climbed  ladders  and  looked  up 
giant  stacks  and  down  huge  tanks,  and  gazed 
with  awe  at  the  complex  industrial  processes 
that  are  displayed.  With  all  this  he  remains 
tireless,   enthusiastic  and  energetic. 

Mr.  Thomas:  And  gets  his  picture  taken. 

Mr.  Foote:  Yes,  he  does,  and  a  very  good 
picture  he  takes. 

I  would  say  for  myself  I  have  long  aban- 
doned such  a  strenuous  career,  and  I  could 


not  do  this  job  at  all.  I  remember  the  last 
time  I  went  on  an  excursion  with  one  of  the 
departments.  We  visited  a  distillery,  and  on 
that  occasion,  not  believing  that  a  long  and 
tiring  excursion  would  be  of  much  practical 
value  to  me— I  already  had  some  experience— 
I  sat  in  the  tap  room  and  rested  myself  while 
the  rest  tramped  miles. 

I  assure  hon.  members  it  was  a  very  inter- 
esting experience,  because  this  particular 
distillery  has  a  remarkable  display  of  art.  In 
this  case,  it  had  portrayed  all  the  uniforms 
of  the  various  British  and  Canadian  regi- 
ments. I  would  say  that  for  sheer  culture  it 
is  pretty  hard  to  beat  a  distillery. 

The  hon.  member  for  Kenora  does  not 
know  how  the  present  hon.  Minister  feels 
about  The  Department  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions, or  he  would  never  have  made  the  sug- 
gestion he  did.  I  remember  when  the  present 
hon.  Minister  made  his  maiden  speech,  in 
presenting  his  estimates,  he  said  that  of  all 
the  portfolios  and  the  gifts  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  he  would  choose  travel  and  publi- 
city as  the  best  and  dearest  to  his  heart. 
Does  the  hon.  Minister  remember  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Very  well. 

Mr.  Foote:  Well,  I  sat  beside  him  at  the 
time,  and  I  whispered;  "Would  you  not  like 
reform  institutions?"  I  have  never  seen  such 
a  look  of  horror  and  loathing  come  over  a 
man's  face.  He  stopped  dead  in  his  tracks, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
turned  around,  after  an  awkward  moment 
of  silence,  and  asked:  "What  is  the  matter?" 
The  hon.  Minister  said:  "He  is  trying  to 
trade  me  reform  institutions."  Well,  I  do 
not  think  it  would  work.  I  think  if  I  had 
offered  him  a  rattlesnake  for  a  pet  he  could 
not  have  been  more  appalled  than  he  was. 
So  we  had  better  leave  him  where  he  is. 

I  am  very  glad  that  the  hon.  Minister  is 
happy  in  his  department,  and  a  good  depart- 
ment it  is.  It  renders  good  service  to  all  the 
other  departments  of  the  government  and 
to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

As  an  example  of  the  close  liaison  which 
exists  between  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  and  other  departments,  I  would 
commend  the  attention  of  hon.  members  to 
an  article  which  appears  in  the  present 
issue  of  the  Canadian  Geographical  Journal, 
entitled,  "Provincial  Parks  in  Ontario." 
Interestingly  enough,  this  article  begins  with 
a  quotation  from  the  prophet  Isaiah.  It 
shows  that,  going  back  over  a  period  of 
close  to  3,000  years,  already  the  difficulties 
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of  urban  living  were  apparent.  This  is  the 
quotation: 

Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house, 
that  lay  field  to  field  till  there  be  no  place 
that  they  may  be  placed  alone  in  the  midst 
of  the  earth. 

I  suggest  seriously  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Travel  and  Publicity  that  he  secure  a  reprint 
of  this  article,  which  is  the  best  one  which 
I  have  seen,  and  make  it  available  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  and  also  the  United  States. 

This  department  is  a  spokesman  for  one 
of  the  biggest  industries  in  Ontario.  I  notice 
that  the  hon.  Minister  said  that  it  is  one 
of  the  smaller  industries.  But  I  think  that, 
when  the  matter  of  $300  million  is  involved, 
it  is  of  great  importance  to  all  the  people 
of  this  province.  I  am  sure  that  when  the 
hon.  Minister's  budget  is  presented  we  will 
not  quarrel  with  the  amount  of  money 
required,  but  rather  we  would  wish  that  he 
could  be  given  a  larger  appropriation  so  that 
his  department  could  expand  its  work  and 
serve  more  and  more  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
in  bringing  in  a  source  of  business  and 
wealth  to  us. 

I  would  wish  particularly  to  commend  him 
for  his  efforts  in  marking  historical  spots  in 
Ontario.  I  would  refer  to  one  marker  which 
was  established  this  year  in  my  own  riding, 
commemorating  the  founding  of  the  Canadian 
Club  by  Colonel  McCuUagh,  who  was  a 
citizen  of  the  town  of  Bowmanville  and  lived 
there  when  the  Canadian  Club  was  founded. 

I  think  this  is  a  new  departure— that  of 
marking  historical  events— and  it  resembles 
more  the  type  of  thing  that  one  sees  in  Scot- 
land where  philosophers,  teachers  and  theo- 
logians are  honoured  far  more  than  in  any 
other  country.  There  seems  to  be  there  a 
tribute  to  the  things  of  the  mind  and  spirit. 
I  think,  in  doing  this  for  us  in  our  riding, 
that  he  has  done  something  that  is  really 
worth-while,  and  I  hope  that  he  may  find  it 
possible  to  extend  to  men  like  Mr.  Cranston 
and  Professor  Careless  the  appreciation  of  this 
House  for  the  great  work  that  they  have  done. 

I  think  that  sometimes  people  like  the  ones 
I  have  mentioned,  and  others,  feel  that  the 
people  pretty  well  take  for  granted  all  their 
efforts,  and  I  believe  that  we  would  all  have 
them  feel  that  this  is  not  so,  and  that  we 
appreciate  very  much  what  they  have  done. 

Now  the  hon.  member  for  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  (Mr.  Whitney),  I  believe,  is  not  in 
his  seat  today.  I  think  he  had  intended  to 
speak  about  a  project  which  is  near  to  his 
heart,  and  I  would  mention  it,  if  I  may,  on 
his  behalf. 


He  has  been  instrumental  in  extending  an 
invitation  to  Her  Majesty  and  the  Prince 
Philip  to  visit  the  United  Empire  Loyalist 
Park  at  Adolphustown.  Now  I  think  there 
is  much  to  be  said  for  urging  this  invitation 
upon  Her  Majesty— I  think  it  would  be  of 
great  historical  interest.  I  believe  that,  in 
keeping  with  the  custom  of  the  Royal  family, 
they  might  find  enjoyment  in  something  of 
the  nature  of  a  garden  party  on  this  historic 
spot,  and  it  might  bring  to  them  much  more 
pleasure  than  many  of  the  crowded  engage- 
ments in  great  centres  that  are  forced  upon 
them. 

So,  on  behalf  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Prince  Edward-Lennox,  I  would  urge  that 
we  express  this  invitation.  I  know  that 
arrangements  for  this  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  government,  but  I  think  that  General 
Graham  would  be  receptive  to  this,  and  I  hope 
The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
can  put  some  effort  behind  it  and  bring  it 
about. 

I  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
excellent  staff  on  what  they  have  done.  I 
hope  that  they  may  do  much  more,  and  I 
believe  that  the  speed  with  which  we  will 
shortly  pass  the  hon.  Minister's  estimates 
will  be  an  indication  to  him  of  our  approval 
and  appreciation. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Chaput  (Nipissing):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  time  I  would  like  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  also  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  (Mr.  Cathcart),  his  officials  and  fine 
staff  for  doing  a  good  job  for  the  province  of 
Ontario.  Indeed,  when  he  has  told  us  that 
$300  million  was  the  revenue  taken  in 
through  his  department,  in  this  province  last 
year,  it  proves  that  it  is  indeed  big  business. 

When  I  first  came  into  this  House,  back  in 
1954,  I  noticed  that  the  estimates  for  this 
department  were  a  little  less  than  $1  million. 
Today  I  note  that  he  is  asking  us  to  vote 
$1,764  million— may  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  sure  these  estimates 
will  go  through  in  a  hurry,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Foote)  has  just  said. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  it  is  not  twice  as  much. 

Indeed,  the  tourist  industry  in  this  province 
ranks  about  the  fifth  as  far  as  revenue 
dollars  are  concerned.  I  would  strongly  urge 
upon  this  legislative  body  to  see  that  in  the 
future  more  money  is  voted  for  the  operation 
of    this    department. 

The  hon.  Minister  stated  that  $89  million 
was  the  figure  for  the  city  of  Metro  Toronto 
alone— that  proves  that  people  are  travel- 
minded  today.  They  not  only  travel  to  other 
countries  but  they  like  to  travel  across 
Canada    and   to    other   provinces. 
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Let  us  not  forget,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
are  bordered  on  this  great  province  by  some 
7  states  which  are,  in  a  sense,  just  as  beauti- 
ful as  our  beautiful  Ontario.  They  have 
wonderful  roads,  beautiful  scenery  and  good 
hotel  accommodation,  motels,  fishing  and 
hunting,  and  so  on.  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  those  same  states  spend  far 
greater  money  than  we  do  in  this  province 
to   attract  tourist  industry. 

The  state  of  Florida  alone  is  one  good 
example,  and  the  millions  of  dollars  that 
Mexico  is  spending  to  attract  the  American 
dollar,  and  what  South  America  is  doing— I 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  high  time 
this  province  realized  that  we  are  letting  the 
golden  egg  go  by,  and  I  would  strongly  urge 
that,  in  the  future,  some  sort  of  bait  for 
tourist   industry   be   given. 

If  you  will  allow  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
quote  from  an  editorial  which  appeared  in 
the  Toronto  Telegram  dated  January  19, 
1959: 

Delegates  to  the  Ontario  Hotel  Associ- 
ation and  its  affiliate,  the  Association  of 
Tourist  Resort  operators  of  Ontario,  meet- 
ing in  Toronto  today,  face  problems  that 
have  weighed  on  their  industry  for  years 
without  relief.  Because  the  tourist  industry 
is  seasonal  in  many  areas  of  the  province, 
it  has  difficulties  that  require  special 
attention. 

The  business  tax  is  a  case  in  point.  Under 
the  revision  of  assessments  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  in  1953,  the 
clause  on  rebates  for  business  tax  during  the 
period  in  which  a  resort  owner  is  inoper- 
ative was  left  out.  This  means  he  has  no 
recourse  but  to  pay  the  full  business  tax 
during  months  when  he  is  not  doing  any 
business. 

This  would  seem  to  be  unfair,  yet  little 
has  been  done  about  it. 

Here,  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  quote  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer)  said  last  year  during 
the  estimates  of  this  department,  and  this 
is  under  date  of  March  24,  1958,  page  1163: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  the  fact 
that  one  provision  of  The  Assessment  Act 
has  been  under  discussion  in  the  tourist 
areas  for  some  time.  I  refer  to  the  matter 
of  the  business  assessment  on  summer 
resorts.  Under  section  124  of  the  Act,  prior 
to  the  year  1953,  it  was  possible  for  a 
business,  which  operated  for  only  part  of 
the  year,  such  as  a  summer  tourist  resort  or 


a  summer  service  establishment,  to  appeal 
to  the  local  municipal  court  of  revision  to 
make  adjustments  according  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  year  in  which  the  business  did 
not  operate. 

In  1953,  however,  an  amendment  was 
made  to  section  124  of  the  Act,  and  the 
interpretation  is  that  a  court  of  revision 
no  longer  can  make  such  an  adjustment 
and  the  municipality  must  charge  business 
tax  for  the  entire  12-month  period  on  a 
business  which  is  open  perhaps  for  only 
3  months. 

Now,  those  in  the  north  who  are  in  the 
summer  resort  business  claim— and  this  is 
one  of  their  statements— that  "no  valid 
reason  has  ever  been  given,  why  this  unfair 
amendment  was  enacted."  That  is  the 
quotation. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if 
he  will  give  consideration  to  restoring  the 
situation  to  what  it  was  prior  to  5  years 
ago,  and  in  this  way  make  the  legislation 
permissive  so  that  a  local  court  of  revision 
may  make  its  own  policy  with  respect  to 
the  business  tax  to  be  applied  on  a  seasonal 
operation. 

This  is  the  end  of  quote.  With  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue with  this  article  from  the  Toronto 
Telegram  of  January  19,  1959. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Has  there  been  any  change 
made  in  the  matter  the  hon.  member  has 
been  discussing? 

Mr.  Chaput:  No,  nothing  has  been  done 
so  far.  If  the  hon.  member  will  bear  with 
me,  I  will  read  the  rest  of  this  editorial  in 
the  Telegram  of  January  19. 

Also  pressing  is  the  request  for  federal 
loans  to  tourist  operators. 

—and  there  I  agree  vdth  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  (Mr.  Wren)  that  tourist  aid  to  the 
industry  should  be  given. 

Other  industries  are  able,  with  govern- 
ment aid,  to  borrow  from  the  industrial 
development  bank  but  tourist  businesses 
are  ineligible. 

Last  year,  Gordon  Aiken,  MP  for  Parry 
Sound-Muskoka,  introduced  a  motion  in 
Parliament  proposing  legislation  to  author- 
ize loans  jointly  with  an  approved  lending 
institution.  So  far  no  action  has  been 
taken. 

The  resort  owners  ask  for  government 
backing  on  loans  at  the  bank  at  reasonable 
rates  of  interest  and  for  reasonable  periods. 
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At  present  they  are  forced  to  make  com- 
mand loans  at  high  interest  rates.  Their 
request  sounds  reasonable. 

On  top  of  these  burdens,  Ontario's 
liquor  law  remains  a  formidable  obstacle 
in  full-scale  development  of  the  tourist 
trade.  Sensible  adjustment  of  liquor  regu- 
lations to  the  taste  of  visitors  from  across 
the  border  would  reduce  competition 
offered  by  New  York  state,  New  England 
and  other  regions  also  bidding  for  the 
tourist  trade. 

The  tourist  industry  brings  wealth  to 
the  province.  It  deserves  full  and  speedy 
consideration  of  its  requests. 

This    is    the    end    of    the    quote    from    the 
Telegram. 

And  now,  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  also  like 
to  remark  that  there  should  be  a  closer 
liaison  between  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
and  The  Department  of  Travel  and  Pub- 
licity, because  there  are  many  questions 
arising  that  are  interlocked  among  these  3 
departments. 

For  instance,  the  tourist  outfitters  are 
licenced  and  inspected  by  The  Department 
•of  Travel  and  Publicity,  and  if  there  were 
a  closer  liaison  between  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  and  The  Department  of 
Travel  and  Publicity,  I  am  sure  that  many  of 
the  problems  could  very  easily  be  ironed  out. 

Now,  provincial  parks  also  enter  into  the 
picture.  In  my  native  town  of  Mattawa,  a 
park  was  established  last  year  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  that  this  park— though  small  in  size, 
located  on  the  Ottawa  River  at  Mattawa— is 
now  in  operation,  and  I  understand  from  the 
hon.  Minister  that  more  money  will  be  spent 
this  year  to  improve  it. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  how  these 
two  departments  could  co-operate. 

As  far  as  The  Department  of  Highways  is 
concerned,  there  is  the  question  of  signs. 
In  any  district,  our  highways  must  be  good 
to  attract  the  tourists— not  only  the  American 
tourists  but  the  Canadian  tourists  who  are 
travelling  across  Canada,  through  every 
province. 

In  relation  to  signs,  I  give  this  example. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  of  North  Bay 
asked  me  some  few  months  ago  if  a  sign, 
a  district  sign,  could  be  placed  at  Callander, 
which  is  in  Parry  Sound  district,  to  show 
the  area  and  the  number  of  roads  and  tourist 
camps.  In  other  words,  they  suggested  a 
billboard  be  erected  with  a  map  of  the 
district  showing  all  highways  leading  to  and 


from  diflFerent  tourist  areas.  They  also  sug- 
gested another  one  on  the  west  end,  to  show 
the  district,  leading  to  the  French  River  area, 
where  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  past  years.  This  proposal  was  turned 
down  because  it  was  felt  by  The  Department 
of  Highways  that  it  would  not  be  good  policy, 
because  every  city  or  town  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  would  be  making  the  same 
demand. 

Now  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
feel  this  would  not  obliterate  the  scenery 
along  our  beautiful  highways.  It  could 
simply  be  decided  that  one  billboard  for  each 
district,  mapping  the  different  routes,  be 
erected  to  help  strangers  arrive  at  their 
destination.  And  as  The  Department  of 
Highways  has  followed  a  programme  to  by- 
pass certain  areas  or  towns— which  is  a  logical 
thing  in  itself— I  would  say  that  the  placing 
of  these  district  maps  would  be  one  tiling 
that  would  help  the  tourist  industry. 

To  my  mind,  there  is  nothing  that  irks 
the  tourist  more,  when  he  has  his  reservations 
confirmed,  and  hopes  to  arrive  at  his  destin- 
ation at  a  certain  time,  to  find  he  has  driven 
25  or  30  miles  out  of  his  way.  It  creates  a 
problem. 

As  a  result,  his  first  impression  of  that 
tourist  camp,  at  first  appearance,  would 
be  that  he  is  not  satisfied. 

Therefore,  I  would  strongly  urge  that  a 
closer  liaison  be  established  between  The 
Department  of  Highways  and  The  Depart- 
ment   of    Travel    and    Publicity. 

As  far  as  historical  sites  are  concerned,  at 
the  spot  where  the  Ottawa  River  and  the 
Mattawa  River  join— the  Indian  word  "mat- 
tawa" means  the  "meeting  of  the  waters"— 
Champlain  camped  a  few  centuries  ago.  It 
is  known  as  the  Champlain  trail,  and  goes 
on  right  into  Lake  Nipissing  and  then  on 
down  through  the  French  River  to  Georgian 
Bay. 

However,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
established  a  trading  post  there  at  one  time, 
and  the  Mattawa  chamber  of  commerce  have 
been  in  contact  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Travel  and  Publicity  and  his  officials,  and 
I  am  sure  that  in  a  very  few  short  montlis, 
a  replica  of  that  trading  post  could  be 
erected  there  which  would  serve  as  a  great 
tomrist  attraction.  Indeed,  only  some  3  or  4 
miles  away  the  great  Otto  Holden  dam, 
built  by  the  Hydro,  was  completed  just  a 
few  years  ago.  And  this  park  that  I  have 
mentioned,  the  Antoine  park,  is  situated 
between  this  historical  landmark  and  the  dam. 

This  would  attract  more  tourists  driving 
on  to  Temiskaming  and  Quebec  province.  A 
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new    road    was    opened    from    Mattawa    to 
Temiskaming  some  2.5  years  ago. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
too  long  in  my  remarks.  I  notice  the  time 
is  getting  on.  But  I  would  like  to  remind 
the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature  that 
last  Friday,  February  20,  the  committee  on 
travel  and  publicity  met,  and  I  have  the 
honour  to  have  been  chosen  their  chairman. 

It  was  decided  at  that  meeting  that  we 
would  invite  Mr.  John  Fisher,  who  is  the 
executive  director  of  the  Canadian  Tourist 
Association  for  Canada— whose  offices  are 
right  here  in  Toronto— and  he  has  consented 
to  meet  with  us  this  coming  Thursday,  March 
5,  at  11  o'clock.  I  would  strongly  recommend 
and  urge  all  the  hon.  members  belonging  to 
this  committee  to  be  present.  Any  of  the 
hon.  members  who  are  not  on  that  com- 
mittee are  also  invited  to  attend.  It  is 
planned  that  March  19  next,  our  committee 
will  meet  again.  The  Sportsmen's  Show, 
which  will  coincide  with  this  meeting  at  that 
time,  will  permit  those  tourist  operators 
attending  the  show  to  meet  with  the  hon. 
members  of  this  committee. 

I  have  one  final  remark.  As  suggested 
some  time  ago,  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Parkdale  (Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart),  I  would 
strongly  urge  that  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  look  into  all  phases  of  this 
industry,  and  ask  that  the  hon.  members 
consider  this   suggestion   at   this   time. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  I  would  like 
to  take  the  opportunity  of  speaking  for  a 
few  minutes  today  before  we  hear  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Travel  and 
Publicity.  I  was  particularly  interested  in 
hearing  the  excellent  presentation  of  the  hon. 
Minister  (Mr.  Cathcart)  today  on  the  work 
of  his  department,  which  is  so  important 
to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  do  not  think  any  department  spends  so 
little  and  brings  in  so  much  to  the  province, 
which  has  always  been  quite  remarkable  to 
me.  There  is  something  in  what  one  or  two 
of  the  hon.  members  have  said  today,  that 
we  should  be  spending  a  little  more  in  ratio 
to  the  money  which  our  tourist  trade  brings 
in  each  year. 

After  listening  to  the  remarks  of  hon. 
members  today,  I  have  crossed  out  a  few 
of  the  points  I  had  intended  to  speak  on. 
However,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
hon.  Minister  on  his  ability,  his  personality, 
and  his  friendly  nature,  which  I  think  are 
so  important  to  the  position  that  he  holds. 

The  tourist  industry  brings  something  like 


$300  million  each  year  into  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  any  industry  of  this  size  and 
importance  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  hon. 
Minister  mentioned  that  he  was  aware  of 
the  tremendous  competition  which  we  were 
having  to  meet  from  other  provinces  and 
other  states.  The  very  fact  that  he  is  aware 
of  this  is  an  indication  to  me  that  he  will 
do  everything  possible  to  keep  our  province 
in   the  forefront. 

One  of  the  most  important  things  I  think 
this  department  does,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, is  the  conducting  of  the  annual 
editors'  tour.  Nothing  that  I  know  of  is 
more  important  than  getting  the  story  of 
Ontario  across  to  our  neighbours  to  the  south. 

One  thing  I  will  suggest  is  that  we  have 
more  promotion  films.  I  think  we  should 
have  more  films  in  the  future  distributed 
in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 
This  would  do  a  great  deal  to  keep  the  name 
of  our  province  before  the  people  of  the 
world. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  historical  sites  programme  which 
his  department  has  adopted.  Not  only  is  it 
interesting  to  tourists,  but  I  think  it  also 
develops  a  great  civic  pride  among  the 
people  where  these  historical  markers  are 
placed. 

The  hon.  Minister  is  doing  a  great  deal  to 
promote  and  stimulate  our  tourist  trade.  On 
one  occasion,  the  hon.  Minister  remarked  that 
Ontario  was  the  Switzerland  of  North 
America.  We  are  indeed  a  veritable  mecca 
for  tourists.  That  is  why  everything  possible 
should  be  done  to  keep  the  name  of  our 
province  before  our  neighbours  to  the  south, 
in  order  to  bring  more  of  their  people  and 
more  of  their  dollars  into  Ontario  each  year. 

The  hon.  member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Foote) 
mentioned  a  distillery  in  his  remarks.  I  have 
heard  about  that  distillery  although  I  have 
never  been  there,  probably  because  I  was 
never  invited. 

But  I  remember  hearing  a  story  about  an 
American  tourist  who  was  visiting  that  dis- 
tillery a  few  years  ago.  His  host  was  taking 
him  around,  showing  him  the  various  works  of 
art  the  hon.  member  mentioned.  They  have 
these  in  large  quantity,  and  the  host  pointed 
out  the  BuflFalo  Rifles  and  the  Boston  Fusiliers 
and  the  New  York  Highlanders.  With  each 
picture  the  guest  became  more  enthusiastic. 
Finally  he  asked:  "Where  did  you  get  this 
marvellous  collection?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  host,  "we  have  been  collect- 
ing it  for  a  number  of  years,  all  British 
regiments,  you  know." 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  estimates 
proper  I  would  hke  to  make  a  few  remarks. 
Firstly  I  would  pay  my  personal  respects  to 
the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Cathcart).  I  would 
say  that  after  the  introductory  pleasantries, 
the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing  (Mr.  Chaput) 
brought  us  down  to  the  reaUstic  problem  that 
faces  us  at  this  time.  We  can  talk  platitudi- 
nously  about  this  province  from  now  to 
doomsday,  but  the  fact  is  that  this  government 
has  not  done  what  the  industry  has  expected 
of  it.  It  has  not  done  what  one  would  expect 
of  a  government  that  is  determined  to  help 
and  promote  the  tourist  industry  in  Ontario. 
It  is  one  thing  to  advertise,  it  is  one  thing  to 
spend  money  for  advertising.  But  it  is 
another  thing  to  bring  people  to  Ontario. 

Now  people  will  come  to  Ontario  for  one 
reason  and  one  reason  only,  and  that  is  to 
enjoy  a  vacation  in  the  province.  We  have 
repeatedly  been  told  by  experts  in  the  field, 
by  people  appearing  before  delegations 
of  this  government,  that  the  tourist  industry 
lacks  one  thing,  and  that  is  the  opportunity 
to  finance  itself  for  capital  advancement. 

That  has  been  said  by  government  hon. 
members.  That  has  been  said  by  specialists. 
That  has  been  said  by  people  in  the  industry 
itself. 

I  suggest  that,  no  matter  what  explanation 
is  made  by  the  hon.  Minister  today,  the  bare 
facts  of  the  matter  are  simply  this:  If  the 
budget  makes  no  provision  whatsoever  for 
the  extension  of  credit  to  this  vital  industry, 
we  can  conclude,  from  that,  that  the  govern- 
ment must  be  determined  that  either  it  is 
not  wise,  or  it  does  not  wish,  to  support 
the  industry  in  this  particular  respect. 

Secondly,  and  I  think  just  as  importantly, 
is  the  fact  that  the  industry  is  more  deter- 
mined than  any  other.  Those  of  us  who 
believe  in  free  enterprise  certainly  will  con- 
clude that  the  industry  itself  can  attract 
people  more  effectively  than  anyone  else,  and 
money  spent  to  permit  tourist  owners  to  go 
into  United  States  and  into  the  adjoining 
provinces  to  attract  people  to  their  individual 
tourists  camps  and  tourists  resorts  will  be 
money  better  spent  tlian  in  any  other 
fashion. 

Everyone  knows  that  these  owners  are 
interested,  and  they  are  currently  going  into 
the  adjoining  jurisdictions  to  attract  tourists. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  they  are  doing 
a  better  job,  they  are  doing  a  necessary  job, 
and  they  have  more  heart  in  their  job  than 
any  other  group  that  can  undertake  the  work. 

I  suggest  that  if  we  are  really  interested 
in    attracting    more    people    to    more    tourist 


resorts  in  Ontario,  we  pay  close  attention  to 
the  opportunities  that  we  can  give  to  the 
tourist  industry  itself,  and  to  the  owners, 
to  assist  them  in  their  individual  advertising 
schemes. 

The  third  thing  that  I  would  point  out  is 
the  matter  that  was  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
member  from  Kenora  (Mr.  Wren),  and  that  is 
the  matter  of  development  of  game  farms. 
I  think  he  mentioned  areas  near  the  metro- 
politan and  the  populated  areas  of  Ontario, 
not  the  far  north,  but  the  areas  wherein  the 
big  bulk  of  our  population  lives,  which  are 
"farmed"  for  the  purposes  of  fishing  and 
gaming  and  hunting. 

This  is  the  sort  of  imaginative  thinking 
that  should  be  expected  and  is  expected  by 
the  people  of  Ontario  at  the  present  time. 
Too  many  people  are  living  in  this  immediate 
area  of  the  metropolitan  golden  horseshoe 
triangle,  who  do  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
go  out  and  fish  or  hunt  or  swim  or  take  their 
families  on  a  picnic  without  travelling  50  or 
60  or  70  miles. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  all  parties,  and  all  hon.  members  of  the 
House,  are  in  agreement  with  the  hon.  Min- 
ister that  perhaps  more  money  should  be 
spent,  that  maybe  more  should  be  done  to 
develop  the  publicity  that  is  necessary  to 
attract  people  to  Ontario.  But  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  those  words  are  simply  idle  words 
unless  this  government  is  going  to  get  behind 
the  hon.  Minister  in  any  programme  he 
suggests,  and  I  conclude  from  what  has  been 
demonstrated  thus  far,  in  the  budget  prepara- 
tions and  presentation,  that  the  government 
is  not  going  to  advance  the  necessary  credit 
that  will  permit  the  industry  to  grow  into 
a  healthy,  thriving  industry  that  can,  and 
will,  attract  the  people  that  we  want  in  this 
province    during    their   vacations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  the  budget 
makes  no  demonstration  that  anything  will 
be  done  by  way  of  game  farming. 

I  do  not  intend  to  make  any  detailed  com- 
ments, but  I  do  say  this,  quite  directly  and 
publicly,  that  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
refers  to  financial  assistance  to  the  industry 
by  way  of  credit  extension,  financial  assistance 
by  way  of  advertising  and  assistance  to  a 
game  farming  development  programme. 
These  are,  and  have  been  for  a  long  while— 
I  give  public  notice  of  the  fact  today— a  part 
of  my  party's  policy  in  this  respect.  I  think, 
for  too  long  we  have  talked  about  assisting 
this  industry.  We  have  talked  platitudi- 
nously  about  this  great  and  wonderful  pro- 
vince in  all  its  ramifications.  But  the  fact  of 
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the  matter  is  that  the  people  who  are  building 
the  tourist  industry,  those  people  responsible 
for  its  development,  have  been  neglected  by 
this  government. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  is  the  matter 
that  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  this 
afternoon.  We  are  naturally  proud  to  think 
that  we  live  in  an  area— in  a  province— that 
has  so  many  natural  resources.  I  personally, 
as  I  said  at  the  outset,  am  quite  prepared  to 
pay  my  personal  respects  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, and  I  do  not  intend  these  comments 
as  personal  criticism.  But  as  head  of  this 
particular  department,  responsible  for  a  job 
in  Ontario,  he  must  bear  the  ministerial 
responsibility  for  the  shortcomings  of  the 
department  in  the  3  respects  I  have 
mentioned. 

These  are,  firstly,  the  fact  that  the  indus- 
try itself  has  asked  for,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Nipissing  well  said,  financial  credit  and  it 
has  not  received  it.  This  is  not  something 
new,  this  is  something  that  has  been  asked 
for  repeatedly. 

I  am  reminded  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  that  last  year  the  same 
demonstration,  and  same  request,  was  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr. 
Boyer)  and  as  I  recall,  the  year  previous  to 
that,  another  hon.  member  made  the  same 
request. 

Secondly,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  matter  of 
using  the  industry  to  attract  more  people  to 
Ontario.  You  know  probably  better  than  I 
that  most  resort  owners  travel  throughout 
United  States  and  our  neighbouring  provinces 
during  the  winter  time  to  attract  people  to 
their  individual  resorts  during  the  summer 
time.  I  suggest  to  you  that  these  are  the 
people  who  are  bringing  our  vacationers  to 
Ontario.  These  are  the  people  who  are 
bringing  in  $300  million  to  our  total  source 
of  revenue  in  Ontario,  and  they  are  the 
people  who  must  be  supported,  who  must 
be  helped. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  remarks  I  make 
with  the  thought  in  mind  that  this  afternoon 
I  am  inclined  to  think  we  have  avoided 
the  essential  issue  which  is  simply  this: 

What  can  be  done  to  help  the  tourist 
industry  in  Ontario?  What  can  be  done  to 
make  that  industry  more  productive  and 
derive  more  revenue  for  all  the  people  of 
Ontario? 

The  suggestions  that  have  been  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  House— namely  the  sug- 
gestion from  the  hon,  member  for  Kenora 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Nipissing-I  think 


demonstrate  the  validity  of  the  position  that 
I  am  trying  to  espouse  at  this  time. 

I  suggest  in  conclusion  that  there  has  been 
no  demonstration  this  afternoon  but  plati- 
tudinous lip  service  to  the  objectives  that  have 
been  made.  True,  we  are  bringing  in  Mr. 
Godfrey,   or  whatever  his  first  name  is— 

An  hon.  member:  Arthur. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Artliur  Godfrey.  Well, 
I  have  known  Mr.  Godfrey  for  a  long  time— 
I  went  to  school  in  the  United  States  with  one 
of  his  close  relatives— and  he  is  a  fine  man. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  is  not 
building  Ontario.  We  want  numbers  of 
people,  and  we  want  the  development  of 
our  tourist  industry. 

I  compliment  the  hon.  Minister  in  his 
personal  association  with  the  man,  but  it  needs 
something  more,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, in  the  nature  of  the  suggestions  the 
hon.  member  for  Nipissing  made:  financial 
assistance  to  the  tourist  industry. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  those  brief 
comments  I  would  conclude,  and  I  simply 
say  again  that  it  does  seem  to  me  that,  in 
this  particular  department,  we  must  look 
to  the  essence  of  the  problem  rather  than 
the   superficial   surface  only. 

Votes  2,101  to  2,106,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On   vote  2,107: 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  I  would  like 
to  direct  this  question  to  the  hon.  Minister— 
what  were  the  reasons  for  transferring  the 
theatres  branch  from  The  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  last  year— what  were  the 
reasons  for  it?  Is  it  thought  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity  can  do  a 
better  job? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  This  of  course  was  the 
decision  of  the  government.  But  since  the 
establishment  of  the  theatres  branch,  it  was 
always  under  the  Treasury.  Treasury  as  you 
know  is  different  and  has  little  in  common 
with  theatres.  I  think  the  government  felt 
that  the  theatres  branch,  under  Mr.  Silver- 
thorn,  can  provide  many  benefits  and  great 
service  to  The  Department  of  Travel  and 
Publicity,  certainly  much  more  than  they 
can  under  Treasury. 

I  think  it  was  just  placed  there  at  one  time 
to  do  a  job  as  the  theatres  branch  only.  We 
hope  through  the  transfer  of  it,  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity,  we  will  be  able 
to  have  better  connections  with  people  who 
are  in  the  travel  business— the  film  industry  and 
so  on.    I  think  we  will  derive  many  benefits 
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from  it,   and  I  hope  we  can  be  of  help  to 
the  industry. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (WeUington  South):  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  there 
have  been  any  unfavourable  comments  regard- 
ing some  of  the  adult  pictures  that  come 
under  the  theatres  branch.  I  do  not  like  to 
take  a  "holier  than  thou"  attitude,  but  I 
feel  that  some  of  the  pictorial  advertisements 
that  they  have  been  putting  out  regarding 
certain  pictures,  such  as  one  we  had  recently 
here  in  Toronto  —  this  Brigitte  Bardot  in 
Mademoiselle  Striptease,  and  another  one  was 
God's  Little  Acre  —  I  feel  that  perhaps  they 
have  been  carried  too  far  in  the  way  of  news- 
paper advertising  for  some  of  our  youngsters, 
say  between  12  and  15.  I  think  that  there 
should  be  some  method  whereby  they  can 
advertise  their  product  v^dthout  stressing  it  all 
over  the  paper  in  certain  forms. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  Of  course,  I  would  just 
like  to  mention  they  do  have  adult  only,  and 
the  restricted  censorship  on  those  pictures. 
The  theatres  branch  has  not  been  with  the 
department  very  long  but,  as  I  understand  it, 
restricted  means  that  no  child  can  attend  a 
restricted  picture  without— well,  they  cannot 
attend  them  at  all  under  18  years  of  age, 
I  believe,  and  then  for  the  adult  entertain- 
ment youngsters  can  attend  only  if  they 
are  with  an  adult  so  that  there  is  a  censor- 
ship on  them. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sometimes  wonder 
why  the  need  for  censorship.  Pictures  are 
coming  across  on  our  TV  sets  today  that 
will  top  anything  that  is  shown  in  the  theatres 
in  this  Ontario  of  ours. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  get 
back  to  the  subject  again,  when  they  advertise 
they  do  not  state  that  it  is  just  for  adults, 
they  will  put  children's  prices  underneath, 
and  it  is  pretty  hard  to  tell  youngsters  who 
are  getting  a  little  intelligent  that  they 
should  not  be  there.  They  do  advertise 
both  prices  very  often. 

Vote   2,107   agreed  to. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  committee 
of  supply  do  now  rise  and  report  on  certain 
resolutions  and  then  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  committee  of  supply 
begs  leave  to  report  certain  resolutions  and 
begs  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  few  minutes'  time  with 
the  House  this  afternoon  in  connection  with 
a  news  item  which  appears  in  today's  Toronto 
Daily  Star  in  connection  with  the  village  of 
Killarney,  on  Georgian  Bay,  which  apparently 
has  been  snowbound  for  some  time. 

The  only  road  access  to  Georgian  Bay  dur- 
ing the  winter  is  from  Manitoulin  Island, 
from  Little  Current,  and  the  road  over  the 
bay  has  been  blocked  by  blizzards.  The 
settlement  has  had  to  depend  on  Jim  Irvine's 
airplane  to  bring  in  emergency  supplies. 

Their  chief  concern,  however,  is  not 
food,  but  the  fact  that  a  resident  of  the 
town,  Mr.  Peter  Solomon,  is  seriously  ill  and 
should  be  in  hospital. 

Upon  reading  this  news  item  this  afternoon, 
I  had  one  of  the  ofiBcials  of  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  communicate  with  our 
office  in  Sudbury  and  inquire  as  to  the  situ- 
ation. The  weather  in  the  last  few  days  has 
not  been  suitable  for  flying  with  small  air- 
craft, and  even  the  planes  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  have  not  been 
flying. 

However,  I  have  issued  instructions  to  our 
department  in  Sudbury  that  they  are  to 
render  every  assistance  that  they  possibly 
can  render,  in  the  way  of  emergency  assist- 
ance at  this  time,  to  the  people  of  the  village 
of  Killarney.  I  hope  that  the  weather  will 
clear  so  that  either  Mr.  Irvine's  airplane  or 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  will 
be  able  to  get  Mr.  Solomon  to  hospital  in 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  like  to  also  announce 
that  the  committee  on  government  commis- 
sions, originally  scheduled  to  meet  on  Mon- 
day, will  meet  on  Wednesday  morning  instead 
of  Monday  morning,  due  to  the  trip  that  has 
been  arranged  for  Monday  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Before  moving  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  I  would  say  that  on 
Monday  it  is  proposed  to  resume  the  debate 
on  the  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
labour.  Certain  bills  may  be  called  to  be 
advanced  on  the  order  paper,  and  the  sup- 
plementary estimates  regarding  The  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance  and  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's  office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  this  House  be 
now   adjourned. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  4.15  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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3  o'clock,  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon  students  from  Park  senior  school, 
Toronto;  Barrie  public  school;  and  also  a 
group  of  teachers  from  the  provincial  teachers' 
college.  These  students  are  here  to  view  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  and  we  extend  to 
them  a  very  warm  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  39th  annual 
report  of  The  Department  of  Labour  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1958. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  remind  the  House  that  last 
Sunday,  March  1,  was  St.  David's  day. 
It  is  my  honour  to  represent  the  riding  which 
bears  this  honoured  name  v/hich  is  named  for 
the  patron  saint  of  Wales. 

You  will  recall  that  last  year  the  British 
Empire  games  were  held  in  Cardiff,  where 
we  were  very  ably  represented  by  our  Cana- 
dian team.  The  Queen  also  took  this  oppor- 
tunity to  confer  the  honour  and  title,  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  on  her  son  Charles. 

I  would  just  like  to  bring  that  reminder  to 
the  House  again  this  year  as  I  have  done  in 
former  years,  and  as  we  have  some  other 
hon.  members  who  were  born  in  Wales.  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  have  any  native 
Welshmen  here  this  afternoon  or  not.  If  we 
have,  I  am  sure  they  will  wish  to  comment 
on  this  particular  matter. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  disaster  with  which  all 
hon.  members  of  the  House  are  familiar.    It 


occurred  at  Listowel  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  at  this  very  moment,  as  we  assemble 
here,  a  memorial  service  is  starting  in  the 
Presbyterian  church  in  Listowel,  in  memory 
of  the  director  of  sports  and  the  7  little  boys 
who,  as  peewees,  early  on  Saturday  morning 
were  chasing  the  puck,  and  within  minutes 
afterwards  were  dead  or  dying. 

The  government  of  the  province  through 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  has  sent 
the  official  regrets  for  this  accident  to  the 
mayor  and  to  the  municipality.  Everything 
possible  has  been  done  and  will  continue 
to  be  done  at  this  level  of  government, 
both  to  assist  in  the  calamity  that  has 
occurred  locally,  and  to  bring  what  aid  can 
be  brought  in  the  field  of  sorrow  that  is  there. 

Also  today  the  hon.  member  for  Perth 
(Mr.  Edwards)  is  representing  the  government 
at  tlie  memorial  service. 

Since  this  occurred,  the  fire  marshal  has 
been  extremely  busy.  The  national  research 
department  at  Ottawa  has  made  available  all 
possible  facilities,  the  Ontario  provincial 
police  have  also  put  their  facilities  at  tlie 
disposal  of  the  local  authorities,  to  ascertain 
everything  possible  concerning  this  very  sad 
event  and  to  learn  all  that  can  be  learned 
from    the    catastrophe. 

A  careful  inquest  and  a  thorough  inquiry 
will  follow,  and  I  can  assure  all  hon.  members 
of  the  House  that  everything  will  be  done  to 
determine  the  causes,  and  if  any  remedies 
beyond  what  are  normally  available  would 
appear  to  be  necessary,  I  am  sure  they  will 
also  be  considered. 

I  would  point  out  that  some  15  years  ago— 
and  some  hon.  members  of  the  House  will 
remember  it— an  inquiry  did  take  place,  a 
public  inquiry,  after  the  Moose  Hall  fire 
disaster  at  Hamilton.  Following  that  inquiry. 
The  Public  Halls  Act  was  enacted  and  was 
amended  further  and  re-enacted  in  1953. 

That  Act,  while  it  is  very  short,  requires 
that  all  pubhc  halls— and  the  definition  of  a 
public  hall  includes  an  arena— would  be 
licenced  by  the  local  municipality  before  it 
could  go  into  operation.  That  Act,  with  The 
Egress  of  Buildings  Act— another  short  Act 
on  the  statute  book— provide  for  safety  of 
ingress  and  egress  and  so  on. 
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Then  there  is  the  national  building  code  of 
Canada,  which  is  quite  a  substantial  code, 
I  have  it  here  in  my  hands.  The  1953  issue 
was  the  last  one,  and  there  the  safety 
measures  are  set  out  with  respect  to  building 
and  construction  and  to  weights  with  respect 
to  arenas,  dealing  with  the  maximum  snow 
load  and  that  sort  of  thing.  This  code  has 
been  circulated  throughout  the  municipalities 
of  Canada. 

I  might  say  that,  since  this  accident,  the 
national  council  has  issued  a  statement  which 
has  been  relayed  already  through  the  Ontario 
provincial  police  districts  to  all  localities  in 
the  province.  Also  the  fire  marshal  is  sending 
out  a  special  message  to  all  clerks  of  all 
municipalities,  drawing  to  their  attention 
the  provisions  of  the  code  and  the  recom- 
mendations in  relation  to  snow  and  weights 
witli  respect  to  pubUc  halls,  and  particularly 
at  this  time  of  year  with  respect  to  rinks. 

I  can  assure  the  House  that  everything 
possible  will  be  done  to  learn,  if  there  is 
anything  to  be  learned,  from  this  disaster 
beyond  what  is  known  now.  A  thorough 
inquiry  will  very  shortly  be  completed;  it 
has  already  been  commenced. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  join  in  the 
expression  of  sympathy  that  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  directed  to  the  people 
generally  of  Listowel,  and  to  the  particular 
families  in  their  breavement,  I  know  that  I 
voice  the  opinion  of  all— hon.  members  of 
all  parties— in  expression  of  sympathy  on  this 
unfortunate   event. 

As  the  hon.  Attorney-General  said,  it  is 
doubly  unfortunate  that  youngsters  of  such 
tender  age  should  be  the  victims  of  this  par- 
ticular accident.  I  think  all  of  us  feel,  as 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  has  expressed, 
that  everything  possible  should  be  done  to 
assure  that  whatever  can  be  done,  by  way  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  this  sort  of 
thing,  be  done.  I  am  not  now  talking  in  any 
political  sense  at  all  because  I  would  think 
that,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  no  one  wants  to 
make  political  gain  one  way  or  another. 

There  are  a  few  questions  that  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Opposition.  Firstly,  is  it  illegal,  or 
is  it  contrary  to  any  provincial  legislation,  to 
permit  an  excessive  amount  of  snow  on  a 
pubhc  building  at  the  present  time  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  say  that  the 
answer  to  that  would  be  no— as  such,  no 
criminal  ofiFence.  But  there  are  local  by-laws 
and  the  fire  marshal,  at  the  time  of  the  enact- 


ment of  The  Public  Halls  Act,  did  provide 
and  circulate  to  municipalities  which  asked 
for  it  or  required  it,  this  draft  model  by- 
law which  had  to  do  with  general  recom- 
mendations of  the  type  of  by-law  that  would 
be  used  for  licencing,  and  for  carrying  out 
the  plans,  with  respect  to  public  buildings. 

Some  of  those  by-laws,  of  course,  might 
have  in  them  provisions  that  would  give  rise 
to  a  penalty  in  such  an  event,  but  the  par- 
ticular by-law  concerned  would  have  to  be 
examined    for    that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  under- 
stand it  has  been  the  suggestion  of  certain 
newspapers  that  there  is  something  to  be 
said  for  a  common  provincial  Act,  a  com- 
mon provincial  legislation,  prohibiting  what 
might  be  termed  an  excessive  amount  of 
snow  on  a  municipal  building  or  public  build- 
ing in  any  community  at  the  present  time. 
Now,  does  the  hon.  Attorney-General  think 
there  is  any  advantage  in  that  type  of  legis- 
lation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  would  think 
that,  if  the  weights  as  indicated  in  this  code 
are  followed,  in  the  construction  and  in  res- 
pect to  the  load  at  any  given  time,  then  we 
must  rely  on  the  local  authorities,  the  local 
people  who  know  the  conditions  at  the  time, 
to  use  their  good  judgment  and  good  sense. 

I  do  not  feel  that  such  a  provision  on  a 
provincial  basis  could  possibly  be  supervised 
at  that  distance  all  the  time,  that  every  com- 
munity is  so  interested  in  the  welfare  of  its 
own  youth  that,  knowing  the  facts,  they 
should  be  capable  of  meeting  the  situation. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South): 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  regarding 
the  business  of  the  House. 

But  before  doing  that,  may  I  just  add  my 
word  of  sympathy  to  those  that  have  been 
expressed  in  the  House  with  regard  to  Satur- 
day's tragedy.  Words  are  rather  inadequate 
I  think  today  to  express  the  sort  of  numb 
sense  of  tragedy  that  people  all  across  the 
province  have  felt.  But  one  can  only  have 
commendation  for  the  government  in  trying 
to  learn  what  lessons  there  are  to  be  learned 
in  protection  against  the  recurrence  of  such 
disasters  in  the  future. 

My  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  this.  Can  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  give  us  any  indication  of  when  it  is 
his  intention  to  permit  the  resumption  of  the 
debate  on  order  No.  43,  in  connection  with 
investigation  of  the  stock  issue  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas? 
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Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  replying  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question,  may  I  also  add  some  words  of 
sympathy  to  those  who  have  been  bereaved, 
and  to  those  who  have  suffered  in  the  disas- 
ter that  has  been  referred  to  here.  May  I 
say,  sir,  that  I  had  a  very  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  legislation  that  arose  out  of  the 
Moose  Hall  disaster.  That  disaster  took 
place,  as  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  has  said,  some  14  or  15  years  ago. 
As  a  result  of  a  very  extensive  inquiry  into 
the  matter  conducted  by  Judge  MacDonell, 
the  present  Public  Halls  Act  was  passed. 

Now  The  Public  Halls  Act  simply  provides 
this:  That  the  licencing  shall  be  done  by  the 
municipalities. 

Now  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
looking  at  it,  we  came  to  the  conclusion, 
after  the  most  patient  inquiry,  that  the  matter 
of  devising  standards  to  be  used  across  this 
province,  in  the  matter  of  public  halls— of 
which  an  arena  is  one— was  simply  imprac- 
ticable. The  conditions  varied  so  greatly  that 
it  was  impossible,  and  therefore  it  was  purely 
a  matter  for  local  autonomy. 

Now  that  was  the  determination  at  the 
time,  and  I  would  say  this,  the  more  one 
looks  at  it  the  more  complex  the  subject 
matter  is.  In  the  end,  in  dealing  with  these 
matters,  there  is  little  substitute  for  ordinary 
common  sense.  Now  here  is  about  the  situa- 
tion. Let  us  take  a  public  hall,  for  instance, 
here  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  or  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  which  was  the  site  of  that  disaster 
of  some  years  ago.  That  situation  differed 
entirely  from  the  situation  one  finds  in  rela- 
tion to  some  pubUc  hall  in  a  rural  munici- 
pality. Now  after  looking  at  it,  the  matter 
of  arriving  at  a  standard  was  clearly  seen  to 
be  so  impossible  that  it  was  abandoned,  and 
the  matter  was  left  to  municipal  hcencing 
which  means,  of  course,  municipal  common 
sense. 

Now,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South's  (Mr.  MacDonald's)  question,  may  I 
say  that  it  is  my  desire  to  deal  with  this 
subject  as  soon  as  possible.  With  the  order 
of  things  at  the  moment,  I  would  be  some- 
what doubtful  if  we  would  reach  it  before 
the  beginning  of  the  coming  week,  for  this 
reason,  that  tomorrow  the  budget  debate  is 
resumed,  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  will,  of  course,  be 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  the  budget.  I 
hope  not  too  critically,  I  hope  that  he  has, 
over  the  week-end,  become  convinced  and 
complimentary. 

Following  that,  of  course— I  suppose  that 


a  government  hon.  member  will  follow— but 
then  my  hon.  friend  would  come  in. 

Now,  whether  it  is  possible  to  take  care 
of  all  of  that  debate  tomorrow  I  am  doubtful. 

I  may  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
Speaker's  dinner  comes  on  Wednesday,  there 
will  be  a  night  session  tomorrow  night  with 
a  view  to  an  early  adjournment  on 
Wednesday. 

I  am  doubtful  that  we  will  get  to  this 
other  matter  Thursday,  and  it  would  look 
to  me  as  if  it  would  be  dealt  with  at  the 
beginning  of  the  coming  week.  But  I  will 
keep  my  hon.  friends  advised,  and  I  can 
assure  them  that  it  will  be  just  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  would  like 
to  address  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Pubhc  Works  (Mr.  Connell).  The  London 
Free  Press,  on  Saturday,  February  28,  under 
the  heading  Probes  Woodstock  Works 
Delay,  reports  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  visited  Woodstock  on  Friday, 
February  27,  to  review  the  sudden  cutback 
in  the  public  works  programme  that  has 
occasioned  the  layoff  of  several  dozen  men 
since  last  September. 

The  story  states  that  an  estimated  40  men 
have  been  released  from  their  jobs  within 
the  last  4  months  because  work  orders  of  the 
Ontario  hospital  have  not  been  approved  by 
the  department  in  Toronto.  Last  week,  12 
more  men  were  laid  off. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if 
the  layoffs  during  the  past  4  months  have 
been  due  to  the  withholding  of  approval  for 
work  orders  by  the  department?  Secondly, 
what  steps  has  the  hon.  Minister  taken,  as  a 
result  of  his  visit,  to  speed  up  work  in  Wood- 
stock, so  that  the  rehiring  of  men  laid  off 
can  take  place?  Thirdly,  is  there  a  possibility 
of  additional  layoffs,  and  if  so  how  many 
men  will  be  affected? 

Hon.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public 
Works):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  hon. 
member's  questions,  I  would  say,  in  answer 
to  his  preamble,  that  1  was  in  Woodstock 
last  Friday  in  company  with  the  chief  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Creba,  because  of  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  number  of  men  laid  off 
from  The  Department  of  Public  Works.  As 
the  hon.  member  knows,  the  huge  amount 
of  work  that  has  been  taking  place  at  the 
Woodstock  hospital  is  gradually  coming  to 
a  close,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  lay  off 
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a  few  men.  We  were  up  there  with  the  idea 
of  seeing  if  we  could  not  move  up  some  of 
the  work,  that  would  ordinarily  be  done  this 
summer,  as  far  as  possible,  so  that  we  might 
keep  some  of  these  men  on. 

In  answer  to  his  first  question,  if  the  layo£F 
during  the  past  4  months  is  due  to  the  with- 
holding of  work  orders  by  the  department, 
the  answer   is   no. 

Secondly,  to  his  question  asking  what  steps 
the  Minister  has  taken  as  a  result  of  his  visit 
to  speed  up  work  in  Woodstock  so  that 
rehiring  of  men  laid  off  could  take  place, 
I  reply  that  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
we  are  trying  to  move  some  of  the  work 
up,  and  I  think  we  are  going  to  be  successful 
at  that.  We  have  one  or  two  jobs  that  we 
believe    we    can    move    up. 

His  third  question  was:  Is  there  a  possibil- 
ity of  additional  layoffs  and  if  so,  how  many 
men  will  be  affected?  In  answer,  it  is  hoped 
that  we  will  not  be  laying  off  any  more  men. 
But,  as  I  mentioned,  much  of  the  work  is 
coming  to  a  close  there,  and  we  will  have 
to  face  the  fact  that  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Works  will  have  to  cut  down  their  staff 
in  time,  but  it  is  hopeful  that  the  work  will 
keep  up  for  this  season. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  an  occasion  of  pleasure 
to  the  people  of  my  riding.  I  am  happy  to 
report  to  the  House  that  Miss  Valerie  Lane 
of  Keewatin,  who  represented  the  Kenora 
Credit  Union  League  as  Miss  Kenora  Union, 
at  the  week-end  convention  of  the  Ontario 
Credit  Union  League,  was  crowned  on  Sat- 
urday night  as  Miss  Ontario  Credit  Union 
League.  She  was  chosen  from  among  the 
many   Ontario   princesses   seeking   that   post. 

Miss  Lane  would  want  me  to  thank  you, 
sir,  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts), 
and  all  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  for 
the  kind  and  courteous  welcome  extended 
to  her,  and  to  her  court  of  beautiful  princes- 
ses,  from   all   parts   of   Ontario    last    Friday. 

I  would  point  out,  too,  that  Miss  Lane  is 
representative  of  the  beauty  one  finds  in 
Kenora  and  all  across  northwestern  Ontario. 

Hon.  members  can  see  that  they  do  not 
have  to  delay  their  visit  there  any  longer. 

Kenora  scored  a  second  victory  when 
Mr.  J.  M.  Davidson  was  elected  vice- 
president  of  the  Ontario  Credit  Union  League. 
Mr.  Davidson  has  many  years'  service  in  the 
movement  in  the  Kenora  district.  As  one 
would  expect,  Kenora  is  successful  in  these 
parts. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 


REPORT,  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
LABOUR  RELATIONS 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  participate  in  this 
debate,  I  should  like  to  tell  you  and  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  it  has  been 
for  me  a  tremendous  experience  to  have 
served  on  this  committee  set  up  to  study 
The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Since  1952,  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
have  served  fairly  continuously  on  select 
committees,  and  I  can  think  of  none  which 
dealt  with  more  complex  problems  in  human 
relationships  and  which  was  more  interesting 
than   this   one. 

I  should  like  to  pay  my  personal  tribute, 
too,  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Maloney),  the  chairman  of  that  committee, 
who  did  a  great  job  in  permitting  the  greatest 
of  latitude  in  the  presentation  of  briefs  and 
in  the  questioning  pursued  by  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

On  page  7  of  the  report,  hon.  members 
will  see  our  acknowledgments  to  many  indi- 
viduals who  played  a  great  role  in  the  work 
of  the  committee.  Acknowledging  the  great 
contribution  of  all,  I  should  like  to  make 
special  reference  to  the  chairman  of  the 
labour  relations  board.  Professor  J.  Finkel- 
man.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  note  the  title  of 
professor.  My  mind  goes  back  some  20  years, 
when  I  had  the  privilege  of  being  one  of 
his  students  at  law  school,  and  today  it  gives 
me  great  pleasure  in  acknowledging  his 
contribution  to  my  training. 

In  appendix  B,  hon.  members  will  see  a 
schedule  of  the  committee  meetings  and 
hearings,  and  in  appendix  C  they  will  see 
a  list  of  the  organizations  representing  em- 
ployers and  employees  who  submitted  briefs. 

These  3  lists  will  give  an  indication  of 
the  tremendous  range  of  the  active  partici- 
pation of  individuals  and  groups  and  the 
work  of  this  committee.  To  all  of  them, 
this  House  and  the  public  at  large  owe  a 
great  debt.  The  work  of  this  committee 
highlights  a  striking  development  in  an 
aspect  of  government  so  strongly  subscribed  to 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  in 
setting  up  committees  to  present  the  Legis- 
lature, before  which  may  appear  citizens  and 
groups  with  different  points  of  view,  so  that 
continuously  a  better  way  of  doing  things 
may  be  developed. 

The  committee  has  made  some  51  recom- 
mendations and  that  number  might  lend 
without  validity  some  credibility  to  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.    MacDonald),    when    he    stated    in    this 
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House  on  February  2,  that  the  range  of 
recommendations  suggest  that  the  overhaul- 
ing of  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  was  long  overdue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  so.  The  significant 
thing  to  this  report  is  not  that  there  are  so 
many  recommendations  but  indeed  that  there 
are  so  few. 

I  direct  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
the  volume  I  have  in  my  hand,  which  is  a 
summary  of  the  recommendations  contained 
in  the  brief  presented  to  the  committee,  and 
which  we  considered  in  forming  our  report. 
This  document  has  75  foolscap  pages,  averag- 
ing about  7  recommendations  to  a  page,  and 
although  I  have  not  counted  them  all,  they 
would  appear  to  number  some  500. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  that  the  present 
Labour  Relations  Act  is  a  good  one,  and  the 
labour  relations  board  set  up  by  that  Act 
is  a  good  board.  I  am  sure  that  at  least  10 
of  the  11  hon.  members  of  this  committee 
will  agree  with  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct  the  hon. 
members'  attention  to  the  synopsis  and  sum- 
mary of  the  very  able  brief  prepared  for  the 
committee  by  Professor  A.  H.  Logan,  on 
page  10  headed:  "The  Antecedents  of  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  of  1950." 

One  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of 
the  present  Progressive-Conservative  admi- 
nistration is  that  it  brought  into  being  The 
Labour  Relations  Act.  The  Act,  its  pro- 
cedures and  the  work  of  the  board,  have 
played— and  will  continue  to  play— a  great 
role  in  the  life  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
increase  in  size  and  strength  of  the  trade 
union  movement  in  our  province  since  this 
progressive  legislation  was  placed  on  the 
statute  books  by  this  administration.  In  1943, 
there  were  1,184  trade  union  locals,  repre- 
senting a  membership  of  over  210,000.  By 
the  end  of  1956  there  were  2,200  trade  union 
locals,  representing  a  total  membership  of 
over  510,000  being  an  increase  in  the  period 
of  over  140  per  cent. 

During  a  comparable  period,  the  number 
of  employees  covered  by  collective  agree- 
ments has  also  increased  very  substantially. 
It  is  estimated  that  whereas  in  Ontario,  in 
1947,  there  were  1,500  collective  agreements, 
in  1955  there  were  about  3,000  collective 
agreements,  an  increase  of  100  per  cent, 
during  that  period. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
in  the  period  1955-1956,  there  were  851 
applications    for    certification,    of   which   631 


were  granted,  representing  a  new  high  to 
tliat  time.  Then,  in  the  following  year, 
there  were  1,115  applications,  of  which  818 
were  certified,  being  an  all-time  high. 

When  we  examine  objectively  the  work  of 
the  conciliation  procedure,  and  the  results  as 
set  out  on  pages  60  and  61  of  the  report, 
we  can  see  the  outstanding  achievement  in 
this  regard  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  figures  which  I  have 
given  are  in  themselves  a  clear  indication  of 
the  validity  and  wisdom  of  the  present  pro- 
visions of  The  Labour  Relations  Act.  The 
fact  that  the  committee  made  51  recom- 
mendations should  not  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion that  the  Act  needs  overhauling— no,  not 
at  all,  but  as  an  indication  that  the  com- 
mittee subscribes  to  the  principles,  long  held 
by  the  "Frost  administration,"  that  perfec- 
tion in  the  resolution  of  problems  of  human 
relations  is  not  easily  attained,  but  should 
be  continuously  strived  for  by  new  thinking 
and  new   development. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  consider  the  range 
of  the  groups  and  individuals  who  appeared 
before  the  committee,  when  you  consider  this 
volume  containing  some  500  recommenda- 
tions, when  you  consider  that,  amongst  the 
recommendations  presented  to  the  committee, 
many  are  diametrically  opposed  to  each 
other,  you  will  see  some  of  the  difficulty 
which  confronted  the  committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  this  has  been 
recognized  by  interested  parties.  I  see  where 
very  recently  Mr.  Douglas  Hamilton,  secre- 
tary-treasurer of  the  Ontario  Labour  Federa- 
tion, in  the  current  issue  of  Ontario  Labour 
Review,  had  this  to  say: 

This  was  a  most  difficult  and  compli- 
cated task,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to 
satisfy  all  parties  concerned  with  labour 
relations  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
unanimity  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  all- 
party  committee  in  respect  of  the  recom- 
mendations. You  will  note  that  40  of  the 
recommendations  were  unanimously  supported 
by  hon.  members  of  the  Progressive-Conserva- 
tive, Liberal  and  CCF  parties.  Indeed  with 
respect  to  all  the  recommendations,  the  una- 
nimity is  as  follows: 

Two  agreed  on  all  recommendations;  4 
agreed  on  all  but  one,  and  in  this  respect  3 
disagreed  on  the  same  recommendation;  2 
hon.  members  agreed  with  all  but  2;  1  hon. 
member  agreed  with  all  but  4,  and  1  hon. 
member  agreed  with  all  but  10. 

That  last  hon.  member  is  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  CCF  party,  the  hon,  member  for  York 
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South,  and  it  will  be  his  avowed  political 
purpose,  I  conceive  from  his  remarks  in  the 
Legislature  and  elsewhere,  to  try  to  persuade 
those  in  the  trade  union  movements  that  the 
10  recommendations  to  which  he  dissented, 
to  quote  him  from  Hansard,  "threaten  the 
very  existence  of  trade  tmions." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  the  comments  from  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  as  being  strictly 
poUtically  tinged,  and  they  should  be  recog- 
nized as  such.  Indeed  you  will  find,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  joined  with  the  hon.  mem- 
ber in  two  of  his  dissents.  I  joined  with  him 
because  I  saw  no  practical  gains  from,  or 
necessity  for,  the  two  particular  recommen- 
dations and  not  because  I  subscribed  to  that 
figment  of  his  imagination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  an  afiront  to 
myself— and  other  hon.  members  of  the  com- 
mittee probably  feel  the  same  way— to  have 
it  suggested  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF 
party  that  any  hon.  member  of  the  commit- 
tee would  be  a  party  to  any  action  or  sug- 
gestion that  would  in  any  way  threaten  the 
very  existence  of  trade  unions.  But,  consi- 
dering where  that  phrase  came  from,  I  shrug 
my  shoulders. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  his  dissensions  and 
his  remarks. 

I  direct  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
recommendations  No.  16  and  No.  17  on  page 
34  of  the  report-that  is,  those  having  to  do 
with  certification  procedures.  As  I  under- 
stand the  present  procedure,  when  a  trade 
union  applies  for  certification,  it  would  be 
as  follows: 

In  the  case  of  a  company  having  100 
employees  in  a  unit:  if  the  trade  union  can 
produce  only  44  members,  the  application  is 
dismissed;  if  the  trade  union  produces  45 
to  55  members,  a  representation  vote  shall  be 
granted.  On  that  vote  if  no  employees  are 
absent,  at  least  51  votes  must  be  cast  in 
favour  of  the  union;  regardless  of  how  many 
votes  are  actually  cast. 

That  is  the  present  situation.  Remember 
those  figures,  Mr.  Speaker;  44  or  less  no  vote, 
if  a  vote  is  held  there  must  be  51  afiirmative 
votes  for  certification. 

Representations  were  made  to  us  that  all 
that  should  be  required  is  simply  a  majority  of 
those  voting,  though  it  was  conceded  that  a 
majority  of  those  in  the  bargaining  unit  should 
vote-that  is,  at  least  51  votes  should  be 
cast  all  told. 

I  bring  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  adoption  of  that  particular  recom- 
mendation would  mean  the  possibility  of  a 
union  being  entitled  to  certification  upon  the 


afiirmative  vote  of  only  26  employees  out  of 
100.  So,  where  presently  the  union  in  our 
hypothetical  case  must  show  support  by 
secret  ballot  of  at  least  51  employees,  the 
above  suggestion  wanted  to  permit  a  minimum 
support  of  26  employees. 

This  is  what  was  supported  by  the  lone 
dissenting  member  of  the  committee,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  percentage 
the  hon.  Minister  got  elected  on. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Shame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Now  actually,  what  did 
the  other  10  hon.  members  recommend? 
They  recommended  that  the  law  be 
amended  so  that  the  simple  majority  rule 
would  apply,  provided  that  66%  of  those 
eligible  actually  voted,  so  that  in  the  hypothe- 
tical company  of  100,  if  67  employees  voted, 
a  trade  union  would  need  only  the  support 
of  34  employees  to  obtain  certification. 

I  believe  that  the  reasoning,  behind  the 
present  requirement  of  the  Act,  is  that  it 
is  best  for  all  concerned  that,  when  a  trade 
union  is  to  be  certified— which  means  that  it 
will  have  the  sole  right  to  bargain  and  that 
right  will  extend  to  all  employees  in  the 
union— it  be  in  a  strong  position.  The  union 
then  knows  that  it  has  the  support  of  the 
people  it  is  to  bargain  for,  and  the  manage- 
ment knows  that  the  bargaining  agency  can 
speak  on  behalf  of  those  whom  it  represents; 
there  is  stability.  The  logic  and  reasonable- 
ness of  this  should  be  unquestioned,  except 
perhaps  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 
Theoretically,  the  best  thing  would  be  a 
100  per  cent,  expression  of  opinion  by  a 
secret  vote.  Since  this  does  not  work  out 
in  practice,  and  since  it  is  alleged  that  persons 
who  do  not  vote  are  actually  casting  a 
ballot  against  the  union,  the  committee  has 
tried  to  devise  a  formula  to  counteract  this, 
if  it  has  any  validity. 

I  note,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  outside  of  this  House,  has 
declared  the  unions  had  a  ready-made  pohti- 
cal  issue  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  on  labour  relations,  which 
he  said  would  shackle  the  trade  union  move- 
ment if  implemented.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  wish  that  each  and  every  union 
member,  and  indeed  every  such  prospective 
person,  could  read  the  report  for  himself. 
If  only  we  had  the  funds,  it  would  be  bene- 
ficial to  print  enough  copies  to  put  a  copy 
in  the  hands  of  each  and  every  member,  of 
which  there  are  510,000  in  the  province.  I 
would  support  that. 
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Just  because  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  dissented  from  the  recommendation,  he 
would  have  someone  beUeve  that  it  is  a 
shackle.  Can  anyone  thinking  objectively 
believe  that  a  possible  minimum  of  34  votes 
affirmatively  out  of  a  bargaining  unit  of  100 
is  a  shackle? 

That  quote,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  his,  from  an 
educational  conference  sponsored  by  the 
Ontario   Federation   of   Labour. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
giving  only  half  the  story. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yafemko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  quote 
is  from  an  educational  conference  sponsored 
by  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour. 

Now,  I  give  hon.  members  another  quote: 

It  would  also  seem  reasonable  that  a 
union  presenting  evidence  of  40  per  cent, 
membership  in  a  bargaining  unit  should 
be  entitled  to  a  representation  vote. 

l^r.  Speaker,  that  is  a  quote  from  page  5  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour  in  October.  Now,  please  refer  to 
the  recommendation  on  page  34,  that  the 
committee  made  on  certification,  which  reads 
in  part: 

If  not  less  than  35  per  cent,  of  the 
employees  in  the  bargaining  unit  are  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  union,  the  board  shall 
direct  that  a  representation  vote  shall  be 
taken. 

Note,  Mr.  Speaker,  35  per  cent.  The 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  thought  40 
per  cent,  was  reasonable;  the  committee 
lowered  the  requirements  even  to  35. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF  group  may 
think  that  is  a  shackle,  but  even  that  edu- 
cational conference  at  which  he  spoke  of  is 
going  to  have  a  tough  time  persuading  union 
members  to  fall  for  it,  or  to  have  them 
believe— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  missed  the  point 
completely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —or  to  have  them 
believe  that  to  have  an  affirmative  vote  of 
34  out  of  100  is  a  shackle. 

You  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  hon. 
members  of  the  committee  thought  it  proper 
to  put  the  matter  to  a  vote  of  the  employees, 
to  make  it  easier  to  have  a  vote  held.  That 
is  what  the  committee  decided. 

Why  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour, 
why  the  CCF  party,  is  so  afraid  of  putting 
matters   to   a   secret   vote   of   the   people   it 


seeks  to  represent  is  something  that  I,  for  one, 
cannot  understand. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go  to  recommendation 

No.  47. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  75  figure, 
why  does  the  hon.  Minister  skip  that?  All  my 
comments  were  directed  to  the  75  figure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  an  expression  by  secret 
ballot  by  all  those  interested  should  be  taken. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  employers  to 
take  part  in  the  campaign,  what  about  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  member  believes  that  a  minimum  of 
34  out  of  a  100  of  basic  supporters  is  a 
shackle,  he  is  going  to  have- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  disagree  with 
that.  I  did  not  disagree  with  that.  The  hon. 
Minister  is  missing  the  point. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  go 
to  recommendation  No.  47.    I  quote: 

It  is  the  recommendation  of  the  com- 
mittee that  where  union  membership  is 
terminated  by  reasons  other  than  a  refusal 
to  pay  dues,  and  a  person  loses  employ- 
ment as  a  consequence,  that  person  shall 
have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  labour 
relations   board. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF  group  dis- 
sented. I  conclude,  therefore,  that  his  edu- 
cational conference  will  claim  that  this 
particular  recommendation  is  a  shackle.  But 
listen  to  what  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  had  to 
say,  Mr.  Speaker.    I  quote: 

Another  good  proposal  is  that  a  union 
member  expelled  from  his  union  for  other 
reasons  than  non-payment  of  dues  should 
have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the  labour 
relations  board.  Without  this  there  is  real 
danger  of  a  man  losing  his  membership, 
and  with  it  his  job,  for  arbitrary  and 
capricious   reasons. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  believes  that  the 
Star  would  have  shackles  placed  on  unions. 
He  is  mistaken  because  the  headline  on  this 
particular  editorial  is:  The  Job  Is  to  CxniB 
Abuses,  Not  Unions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF 
party  has  laid  great  stress  in  his  utterances 
of  the  power  of  the  employer  and  that  he  has 
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the  right  to  fire.  That  is,  he  has  the  right  to 
terminate  the  employment  of  a  man.  There- 
fore the  employee  who  wishes  to  belong  to 
a  union  should  be  protected  against  that 
power  and  he  is,  under  the  Act,  protected. 

But  is  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF  group 
prepared  to  give  that  employee  protection 
against  losing  his  job,  to  quote  the  Star 
again,  "for  arbitrary  and  capricious  reasons"? 
TTbe  answer  is  no.  I  have  confidence  in  the 
rank-and-file  member  to  be  the  judge,  pro- 
vided, of  course,  he  gets  the  true  meaning 
of  the  recommendation  and  not  some  twisted, 
slanted  version. 

Now  I  come  to  another  recommendation. 
No.  40  on  page  40  headed  "Preamble  to 
the  Act": 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that 
industrial  peace  be  achieved  and  main- 
tained in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  that  was  an  object  to  be  desired  by 
everyone— by  management,  by  unions,  by  the 
employees,  by  the  public— because  surely,  in 
this  day  and  age,  it  is  recognized  that  when 
there  is  industrial  strife,  everybody  suffers— 
yes,  though  strikes  and  lock-outs  are  not 
illegal  after  the  proper  procedures  are 
carried  out.  I  thought  everybody  recognized 
that  they  were  last  resorts,  that  any  Act 
that  had  as  its  purpose  settlement  without 
last  resort  weapons— that  is,  industrial  peace- 
had  a  great  purpose.  I  thought  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  CCF  party  subscribed  to  that  since  he 
did  not  dissent. 

But  what  did  he  say  of  this  preamble  in  the 
Legislature?  He  said  this  is  almost  a  counsel 
of  despair,  yet  earlier  in  the  same  speech,  page 
73,  he  himself,  in  evidently  a  lucid  moment, 
used  the  words  "industrial  peace  which  is 
the  overall  objective  of  the  Act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  you  can  figure  it  out, 
but  I  still  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  CCF  party  is  for  or  against 
industrial  peace. 

The  leader  of  the  CCF  group,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South,  said  at  that  educa- 
tional conference:  "If  there  ever  was  a  warn- 
ing to  the  trade  union  movement  this  is  it." 
As  he  spoke  he  raised  a  copy  of  the  committee 
report  which  he  described  as  a  mixture  of 
good  and  bad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  have  been  worth  the 
price  of  admission  to  see  him  stand  there 
waving  this  blue  report  before  the  educational 
conference.  But  since  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  voted  for  41  of  the  51  recom- 
mendations, and  dissented  in  10,  I  can  only 


assume  that  the  41  are  good  and  the  10  are 
bad  in  the  viewpoint  of  the  CCF  party. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  an  astonishing 
tiling,  a  clipping  from  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
and  here  is  a  picture  of  David  Lewis,  CCF 
national  chairman,  and  the  headhne  under 
it  is:  Calls  the  51  Points  Ignorant  and 
Anti-Labour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  national  chairman  of  the 
CCF  party  is  calling  the  41  recomendations 
that  the  Ontario  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF  party 
voted  for,  ignorant  and  anti-labour.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Lewis  has  called  one  of  the  recommenda- 
tions, that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF  party 
in  this  House  voted  for,  "vicious." 

I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Lewis  really  means 
what  he  said.  But  I  do  think  this:  that  Mr. 
Lewis  is  very  anxious  to  take  the  efforts  of  a 
conscientious  group  of  men  in  the  Legislature, 
and  erect  a  bogeyman  out  of  their  delibera- 
tions and  recommendations,  and  if  Mr.  Lewis 
has  to  take  an  ill-deserved  swipe  at  his  own 
provincial  leader,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  that  does  not  seem  to  matter  to  Mr. 
Lewis. 

For  myself,  I  am  content  to  abide  by  the 
opinion  of  Douglas  Hamilton,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour, 
who  is  quoted  as  saying  of  the  work  of  the 
committee,  "a  pretty  good  job."  Coming  from 
him,  that  is  quite  a  compliment. 

And  why  should  he  not  say  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  time  and  time  again  the  com- 
mittee has  adopted  recommendations  suggested 
by  the  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour— in  some 
cases  verbatim?  And  so  we  find,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Mr.  Lewis  is  condemning  recommenda- 
tions suggested  by  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour. 

And,  as  I  said,  so  far  as  the  application  for 
the  right  to  have  a  certification  vote  taken, 
this  committee  went  further  than  what  the 
Federation  of  Labour  thought  reasonable.  We 
did  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  because  they  came 
from  the  Federation  of  Labour,  but  because 
we  believed  those  recommendations  to  be 
proper  and  deserving  of  the  consideration  of 
this  House.  We  also  adopted  recommenda- 
tions from  other  sources,  because  we  deemed 
them  also  to  be  proper  and  deserving. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  40  of  the  recommendations, 
from  whatever  source  they  came,  the  com- 
mittee—hon.  supporters  of  the  government, 
hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  and  an  hon. 
member  of  the  CCF  party,  the  leader— were 
unanimous. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  we,  the  com- 
mittee, were  unanimous  on  40,  does  that  mean 
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that    this    House,    the    government,    should 
immediately  adopt  all  40  in  any  event? 

In  view  of  the  concern  expressed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  that  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  committee  are  going  to  be 
shelved,  I  can  only  assume  that  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  all  40  of  the  recommendations 
upon  which  there  was  unanimity,  and  which 
he  supported,  should  be  immediately  imple- 
mented, regardless  of  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Lewis  or  others.  I  assume  that  he  wants  all 
of  the  40  recommendations  rushed  through 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  other  hon.  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. I  consider  this  report  not  something  to 
be  adopted  without  further  thought,  but  as 
the  blueprint  for  possible  action  by  this 
Legislature  and  by  the   government. 

The  committee  had  before  it  a  tremendous 
and  complicated  task.  It  tried  to  come  to 
conclusions  it  believed  to  be  valid,  deserving 
of  consideration  by  this  Legislature.  Each 
one  of  us,  I  would  imagine,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  CCF 
party,  would  want  these  recommendations, 
unanimous  or  not,  to  receive  further  care- 
ful, specific  study.  We  did  our  job  as  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  as  best  we  could,  but 
it  would  be  necessary  to  actually  live  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  the  working  of  the  Act  in  order  to 
ultimately  decide  the  value  of  any  specific 
recommendation. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  editorial 
which  I  earlier  quoted,  which  concluded  as 
follows: 

There  is  much  that  is  sound  in  this 
report,  the  product  of  two  years'  hearings 
and  study.  There  is  much  else  that  might 
tend  to  increase  industrial  strife  and 
weaken  responsible  unions.  We  hope  that 
the  government  will  carefully  prune  the 
report  before  using  it  to  revamp  the  present 
labour  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  does  not 
believe,  I  am  sure,  that  its  report  is  the 
ultimate  or  the  perfect.  There  was  no  inten- 
tion to  increase  industrial  strife  or  to  weaken 
responsible  unions  —  quite  the  opposite;  the 
preamble  suggested,  and  the  other  recom- 
mendations clearly  indicated  that. 

But  it  is  proper  that  other  hon.  members 
of  this  House  have  the  opportunity  to  study, 
digest,  and  pass  judgment  on  recommenda- 
tions of  the  committee. 

However,  in  this  I  am  confident— whatever 
in  the  days  ahead  is  added  to  The  Labour 


Relations  Act  will  be,  as  has  been  in  the 
past,  whatever  is  good  for  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  this  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  appropriate  in  colour  of  blue,  will 
have  played  its  part. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  proceed  with  my  address 
regarding  the  report  on  labour,  I  want  to 
simply  join  with  other  hon.  members  who 
have  spoken  and  express  my  appreciation  to 
you,  and  the  new  hon.  members  of  the 
House,  and  concur  with  what  has  been  said. 
You  are  known  as  a  very  friendly  fellow, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  think  we  could  say  that 
this  is  appreciated  by  the  hon.  members  of 
this  Legislature  outside  the  House  as  well 
as  inside,  and  I  just  wanted  to  note  that. 

Now,  in  rising  to  finalize  the  debate  on 
the  report  of  the  select  committee  on  labour, 
I  realize  I  have  had  a  rather  difiicult  task  in 
preparing  these  remarks.  I  do  not  intend  to 
deal  with  each  of  the  proposals  because  I 
feel  satisfied  that  this  whole  report  will,  in 
the  course  of  time,  get  serious  consideration 
by  this  House. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  the  select  com- 
mittee, composed  of  all  political  parties  in 
this  House,  deserve  a  tribute  from  this  House 
for  the  time  and  efi^ort  and  serious  considera- 
tion they  gave  to  this  subject.  It  is  a  problem 
not  easily  solved— the  board  deals  with  human 
relationships,  with  people  whose  livelihood 
and  happiness  must  be  kept  in  the  forefront, 
so  that  industry  in  this  province  can  go 
steadily  forward. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  after  15  years  of 
administering  and  helping  develop  The 
Labour  Relations  Act  as  it  is  today,  I  rather 
feel  that  I  am  on  the  defensive.  After  all 
these  years,  from  the  days  of  the  labour 
court  with  amendments,  this  Act  was  devel- 
oped time  after  time  by  myself  with  the 
wonderful  assistance  of  men  of  my  organiza- 
tion: Mr.  Metzler,  my  deputy;  Mr.  Fine,  the 
chief  conciliation  officer;  and  Mr.  Finkelman, 
the  chairman  of  the  labour  relations  board. 
I  would  say  here  now  that  these  3  men  are 
probably  the  most  experienced  in  this  field 
on  this  continent,  and  that  these  amendments 
were  developed  year  after  year  and  were 
approved  by  this  House,  so  that  today  our 
legislation  is  reasonably  good.  In  my  opin- 
ion, although  it  is  not  perfect,  it  does  its 
job  better  than  any  similar  legislation  in  any 
other  jurisdiction  I  know  of. 

My  remarks  will  be  probably  be  jumpy 
because  I  prepared  a  great  deal  of  this  as 
thoughts  came  to  me,  and  there  may  be  a 
little  repetition  here  and  there.    But  I  want 
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to  say  emphatically  that  no  other  legislation 
has  given  the  service  to  this  province  and 
this  country  that  this  has,  for  it  has  been 
copied  extensively  in  this  country  by  other 
provinces. 

If  it  requires  a  51  amendment  operation, 
that  is  a  lot  of  cutting  and  stitching. 

We  hear  so  much  from  people  on  the  out- 
side, especially  in  my  position  as  Minister 
of  Labour,  alleging  that  when  difficulty 
arises  in  an  industry,  that  the  membership 
have  had  no  say  but  are  pushed  into  their 
troubles  by  their  leaders.  I  disagree  w^ith 
this— I  think  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  organ- 
ized labour  is  that  too  many  of  the  men  do 
not  take  sufficient  interest  in  their  organiza- 
tion, and  I  think  if  there  is  a  weakness  in 
labour  organization,  that  is  probably  it. 

But  to  me,  this  statement  that  these  men 
are  led  borders  on  the  ridiculous.  I  am  con- 
tinually amazed  at  the  ability  of  these  union 
bargaining  groups  to  present  their  case,  and 
to  give  reasons  why  they  should  receive 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  these  men  who  make 
up  the  rank  and  file  of  our  unions?  Are  they 
weaklings  who  subserviently  follow  without 
question  the  men  whom  they  have  appointed 
and  can  replace  if  they  are  found  wanting? 

A  great  number  of  our  union  men  today, 
the  older  men,  are  men  who  served  at  Vimy 
and  Passchendaele  and  younger  men  have 
seen  service  on  the  beaches  of  Normandy  in 
World  War  II.  They  were  prepared  to  give 
their  all  to  have  this  country  remain  free, 
and  will  do  it  again  if  the  need  arises.  These 
men  have  played  a  great  part  since  World 
War  I  in  the  programme  and  develop- 
ment of  this  country.  Along  with  industry, 
they  have  developed  the  skills  and  know-how 
to  change  our  economy  from  a  largely  agri- 
cultural one  to  a  great  industrial  nation, 
producing  millions  from  our  forests  and  natu- 
ral resources,  building  such  things  as  the 
great  Niagara  power  development,  the  St. 
Lawrence  development,  as  well  as  partici- 
pating in  the  development  of  one  of  the 
greatest  agricultural  industries  known  all 
over  the  world.  They  have  played  a  large 
part  in  the  gradual  improvement  of  our  stan- 
dard of  living  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  second 
to  none. 

These  are  the  men  who,  some  claim,  are 
being  led  down  the  garden  path  by  a  few 
leaders. 

Many  years  ago,  I  took  part  in  a  dispute 
in  one  of  our  large  industries,  and  after 
many  days  of  negotiation,  we  were  able  to 
bring  the  parties  into  agreement  on  all  matters 


in  issue  except  union  security  or  check-off. 
This  union  had  newly  taken  the  bargaining 
rights  in  that  plant,  and  the  company  claim 
their  men  did  not  want  this  union,  tliat  they 
were  coerced  into  joining  it,  and  the  union 
claimed  that  the  men  did  want  it. 

So,  in  the  final  analysis,  I  suggested  that 
we  sign  the  agreement  because  we  had 
reached  agreement  on  matters  in  issue,  that 
the  men  go  back  to  work  under  the  terms  of 
the  new  agreement,  and  in  3,  4,  or  5  months 
we  should  hold  a  supervised  vote  to  establish 
whether  or  not  the  men  wanted  the  union 
in   their   plant. 

Both  sides  agreed,  and  eventually  the  vote 
was  held,  which  resulted  in  almost  90  per 
cent,  of  the  workers  voting  for  the  union. 

I  say  this  to  show  there  is,  in  spite  of 
what  people  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  union  solidarity 
—they  are  prepared  to  fight  for  what  they 
consider  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  their 
efforts. 

Now  I  am  not  able  to  say  they  are  always 
correct  or  realistic  in  what  they  consider  a 
fair  share,  or  in  their  desire  to  play  a 
greater  part  in  what  is  considered  manage- 
ment's rights.  But  I  do  say  that,  with  all  the 
difficulties  we  have  encountered,  the  growing 
pains  of  organization  and  industry,  more 
people  have  enjoyed  more  of  the  good  things 
of  life  than  was  ever  dreamed  of  a  few  years 
ago.  We  hear  so  much  of  inflation,  how  far 
will  it  go,  and  what  will  be  the  results.  I 
cannot  say  what  they  will  be  and  I  do  not 
think  anyone  else  can.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  inflation,  in  a  sense,  has  been  with  us 
for  many  years  but  with  it  all,  the  people 
today  in  tliis  country  are  better  fed,  edu- 
cated, have  better  opportunities  for  good 
living,  better  opportunities  for  good  health, 
happiness  and  security.  This  condition  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  ingenuity  of  our 
working  people  and  industry  working  to- 
gether with  mutual  understanding  and  good- 
will.  There  is  a  new  look  in  our  way  of  life. 

The  old  type  of  employer,  who  appeared 
to  have  little  or  no  regard  for  his  employees, 
is  gone,  for  many  reasons.  One  is  because 
he  is  held  responsible  by  law  for  the  safety 
of  his  employees  while  at  work.  Then,  of 
course,  there  is  the  statutory  right  of  the 
workers  to  organize,  and  the  right  is  laid 
down  by  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  that 
after  certain  procedures  have  been  followed, 
for  workers  to  withhold  their  labour  if  condi- 
tions are  not  satisfactory.  That  is  the  simple 
explanation  of  what  we  call  a  strike. 

Doctors,  dentists,  lawyers,  and  teachers 
all  have  their  organizations.  Some  of  them 
do  not  wish  to  call  them  unions,  but  they 
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are  entitled  to  write  their  constitution  or 
by-law,  and  I  would  not  want  to  see  these 
hard-earned  things  taken  away. 

The  Act  as  it  is  today  was  developed  over 
the  years  to  meet  conditions  as  they  arise. 
It  is  a  good  Act.  It  has  teeth  in  the  process 
of  conciliation,  and  provides  for  conciliation 
boards,  and  so  on,  certification  procedures, 
and  the  labour  relations  board  to  deal  with 
almost  any  issue  that  arises. 

Negotiations  are  a  serious  business,  and  I 
have  yet  to  discern,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  halo 
around  the  heads  of  either  the  employers  or 
the  employees. 

I  am  not  saying  that  some  of  the  recom- 
mendations by  the  select  committee  are  not 
good,  but  they  should  receive  the  greatest 
consideration   before    adoption. 

I  have  stated  to  the  cabinet  council  and 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  that  I 
feel  that,  if  there  are  any  great  number  of 
these  recommendations  receiving  serious  con- 
sideration, then  consideration  should  be 
given  to  re-writing  the  whole  Act,  not  by 
doing  it  in  bits  and  pieces. 

Now,  labour  relations  legislation  has  to 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  it  deals  not 
with  an  association  between  two  parties  that 
can  be  severed  at  will  as  in  the  case,  for 
example,  with  a  commercial  contract,  but 
rather  with  what  is  in  most  instances  a  con- 
tinuing relationship  which  often  cannot  be 
terminated  even  by  a  breach  of  the  rules  by 
one  party  or  another.  It  is,  in  many  respects, 
the  law  that  governs  the  relationship  between 
husband  and  wife.  They  may  fight  a  lot,  but 
they  still  have  to  live  together. 

Consequently,  in  the  preparation  or  amend- 
ment of  such  legislation,  great  care  must  be 
taken  to  achieve  a  reasonable  reconciliation 
of  the  conflicting  interests  of  all  sections  of 
the  community.  The  Labour  Relations  Act 
is  a  highly  complex  bit  of  legislation.  In 
many  cases,  a  change  in  one  section  must  be 
accompanied  by  changes  in  one  of  the  other 
sections  as  well. 

Thus,  for  example,  in  1954,  when  the 
status  of  councils  of  trade  unions  was 
clarified,  it  was  necessary  to  amend  some  11 
sections.  Again,  last  session,  when  it  was 
deemed  desirable  to  extend  the  closed  season 
in  certification  cases  to  approximately  two 
years,  when  two-year  agreements  were  being 
formulated,  it  was  a  simple  enough  change 
on  the  face  of  it.  But  about  two  pages  of 
the  amending  statute  were  devoted  to  the 
amendments  incident  upon  this  change  alone. 

Some  recommendations  in  the  report  raise 
constitutional    issues    of    great    significance. 


For  example,  recommendation  No.  5  sug- 
gests that  the  board  be  empowered  to  penal- 
ize unions  and  employers  by  fines,  and  the 
Legislature  empower  the  board  to  impose  a 
monetary  penalty  without  infringing  section 
96  of  The  British  North  America  Act. 

A  similar  question  arises  with  respect  to 
recommendation  No.  36,  which  suggests  that 
the  ex-parte  injunction  should  be  granted 
only  after  the  permission  of  the  board  is 
obtained.  Recommendation  No.  42,  regarding 
picketing,  may  constitute  an  invasion  of  fedr 
eral  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  criminal  law. 

I  think  these  questions  should  certainly  be 
given  a  very  close  look  by  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Now  last  session,  the  appointment  of  addi- 
tional members  was  provided  for  in  an 
amendment  to  the  Act.  It  took  months  of 
each  of  the  nominating  groups,  labour  and 
management,  to  find  suitable  candidates.  As 
I  said  here  the  other  afternoon,  we  have 
great  difficulty  in  filling  the  board  with  the 
proper  candidates,  people  who  have  had 
some  experience  or  have  the  qualifications 
that  are  needed  to  fill  those  positions.  It 
takes  anywhere  from  6  months  to  a  year  to 
train  such  persons  once  we  have  them.  If 
the  Legislature  were  to  convert  wide 
additional  powers  on  the  board  at  this  session, 
it  would  take  at  least  a  year  and  perhaps 
more  before  the  new  legislation  could  be 
put  into  effect,  for  I  believe  that  it  would 
require  a  doubling  of  the  staflF  of  the  labour 
relations   board   and   the   conciliation   board. 

So  the  question  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  there 
any  need  for  this  incurring,  on  the  people  of 
this  province,  this  tremendous  expense  in 
addition  to  what  they  now  pay? 

Aside  from  the  cost,  I  think  we  are  already 
too  legislative  in  our  approach.  We  are  getting 
so  many  angles  to  these  things  that  manage- 
ment and  labour  need  legal  advice  every 
time    they   make    a   move. 

Simple  rules  of  the  game  are  all  we  need. 
The  majority  of  the  industries  in  this  province 
get  along  fine  with  their  workers  and,  all 
these  rules,  and  so  on,  are  for  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  people. 

Now,  I  would  also  like  to  disillusion  some 
people  who  indicate  to  me  that  they  think 
that  in  this  province  there  is  a  feud  going  on 
all  the  time  between  the  workers  and  their 
employers,  that  they  are  at  each  others' 
throats. 

This  is  not  so.  Organized  labour  in  this 
province  has  been  accepted  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  way  of  life.  It  is  desirable,  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  individual,  but  for 
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the  general  assistance  in  the  conduct  of  our 
industry.  I  had  the  president  of  one  of  our 
largest  manufacturing  industries  tell  me  that 
he  could  not  really  carry  on  that  industry 
without  the  union.  If  the  men  were  not 
organized,  imagine  trying  to  deal  separately 
with  8,000,  or  12,000  to  15,000  workers. 

So,  because  of  this,  the  tempo  of  organ- 
ization of  the  workers  has  been  increased. 
A  new  union  of  workers  arm  themselves  with 
a  constitution,  a  book  of  rules  which  indicates 
how  the  business  of  the  union  shall  be  con- 
ducted. Bargaining  representatives  are  duly 
elected  to  conduct  this  business  to  bargain 
with  the  employers  and  generally  manage 
the  business  of  the  union. 

And  let  hon.  members  not  forget,  there  is 
nothing  permanent  about  these  appointments. 

Management  in  any  industry  appoints  a 
labour  relations  officer  and  his  assistants  to 
deal  generally  with  the  aims,  objects  and 
problems  of  the  employers,  and  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  employers. 

So  I  think  we  must,  and  that  we  have,  for 
^.     many  years  accepted  the  fact  that  unions  have 
a  place  in  the  scheme  of  things  and  are  here 
to  stay. 

We  have,  over  the  years,  endeavoured  to 
develop  legislation  that  would  be  a  guide  to 
both  management  and  labour,  as  to  how  the 
proceedings  should  be  conducted.  It  must  be 
in  balance,  and  I  believe  it  is  reasonably  so 
at  the  present  time.  Therefore,  whenever  we 
take  something  from  the  one  and  give  it  to 
the  other,  we  add  to  our  difficulties,  not  lessen 
them,  for  both  sides  now  are  working  well 
with  the  legislation  as  it  stands. 

I  recall  making  a  statement,  at  the  time  this 
labour  relations  bill  was  first  introduced,  after 
meeting  with  my  own  people,  that  it  would 
not  be  found  to  be  perfect.  I  made  the  state- 
ment that  it  would,  from  time  to  time,  have 
to  be  amended.  We  have  done  just  that,  over 
a  goodly  number  of  years,  with  the  approval 
of  this  Legislature. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  number  of  briefs  that  have  been 
presented  to  the  select  committee.  I  would 
not  take  that  too  seriously.  I  would  point  out 
that  there  are  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  unions  themselves,  and  very  real  ones,  too. 
The  auto  industry,  steel  industry,  mines,  mills, 
and  so  on,  certainly  are  not  in  complete  accord 
one  witli  the  other.  So  each  submits  a  brief. 
Then  industry  itself  says:  "We  cannot  sit  back 
and  let  everybody  else  present  briefs  so  we 
will  present  them,"  with  the  result  that  they 
roll  up  like  a  snowball. 


As  hon.  members  know,  pressure  for  this 
committee  did  not  come  from  outside.  It  did 
not  come  from  management  or  organized 
labour,  it  came  from  within  this  House,  and 
it  came  from  editorials  in  the  press  which, 
without  offering  any  solutions  to  the  diffi- 
culties just  kept  criticizing.  One  would  think 
that  these  editorial  writers  had  great  knowl- 
edge of  human  relations  and  labour  relations. 

One  editorial  criticized  me  most  unfairly, 
I  think,  and  went  so  far  as  to  say  I  should 
stay  out  of  negotiations  altogether  and  let 
people— not  only  the  union  and  management- 
suffer.  The  editorial  said  this  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  both  the  union  and  manage- 
ment ask  for  my  assistance,  when  whole  com- 
munities who  are  the  innocent  victims  of  these 
prolonged  disputes  —  mayors,  reeves,  clergy, 
chambers  of  commerce,  private  citizens— write 
and  send  telegrams  for  me  to  intercede. 

At  the  time  this  editorial  was  written,  I  was 
dealing  with  the  employees  of  tliis  metro- 
politan area.  Now,  was  the  mayor  of  tliis  city 
and  the  chairman  of  the  metropolitan  council 
annoyed  at  my  assistance— the  assistance  I  was 
able  personally  to  give  them?  Ask  them  and 
find  out. 

This  writer  claimed  I  got  people  in  my 
office  and  bludgeoned  them  into  paying  more 
than  they  should.  I  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  people  he  thinks  we  were  dealing  with, 
men  of  industry  and  high  officials  in  organized 
labour.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  have  any  hypnotic  powers  to  put  these 
fellows  under  a  spell  and  just  say  "sign  here." 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  success  I  have 
attained,  with  which  hon.  members  are 
familiar,  is  a  result  of  first  providing  the 
environment  for  good  sane  negotiations,  for 
keeping  these  negotations  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  for  some  tenacity  in  hanging  on  when  all 
seems  to  be  lost. 

I,  with  Mr.  Fine— with  whom  I  worked  the 
greatest  number  of  times— both  know  before 
we  start  that  there  is  an  answer  and  the 
difficulty  is  to  find  that  answer,  and  that  if 
we  can  hang  on  that  we  probably  will  find 
it.  I  am  quite  happy  about  the  success  that 
we  have  had. 

Now,  the  criticism  I  get  from  unions  is 
delay  in  conciliation  proceedings.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  no  cure  for  this,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  a  cure  is  desirable,  for  a  hasty  decision 
is  not  always  a  good  one.  There  is  no  way 
of  making  people  make  up  their  minds 
by  a  certain  hour  of  a  certain  day,  no  matter 
what  is  written  into  the  legislation. 

Conciliation  boards  are  really  a  form 
of  negotiation,  and  while  that  is  going  on  men 
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are  at  work,  drawing  their  pay,  goods  are 
being  produced,  and  if  and  when  a  settle- 
ment is  arrived  at,  retroactive  features  usually 
take   care   of   the   time   lag. 

I  do  know  this,  that  my  office  starts  the 
ball  rolling  immediately,  on  receipt  of  a 
request  from  the  labour  relations  board  to 
institute  conciliation.  Recently,  both  sides  of 
a  dispute  requested  that  a  certain  man  be 
appointed  as  chairman.  This  man  advised 
the  company  and  the  union  that  he  could 
not  possibly  sit  with  them  for  some  4  or  5 
weeks.  They  both  agreed  to  wait  for  him, 
and  we  found  no  fault  wdth  tliat. 

But  when  it  comes  to  a  calculation  of  the 
time  taken  for  that  conciliation,  those  4  or 
5  weeks  will  be  counted  in,  and  it  will  be 
made  to  look  as  though  it  took  much  longer 
than  it  should  have. 

Many  factors  enter  into  delays,  such  as 
inability  of  the  chairman  to  get  a  suitable 
date  for  the  parties  to  meet.  We  often  have 
the  chairman  appointed,  but  he  cannot  set 
a  date  for  meeting  which  is  agreeable  to  both 
parties.  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  cure 
for  that,  except  the  follow-up,  which  we  are 
continuing  to  do  in  our  endeavour  to  get  the 
earliest  report  possible. 

With  one  of  our  major  industries,  con- 
ciliation under  Mr.  Fine's  direction  went 
on  for  months.  I  think  he  met  the  parties 
25  or  more  times,  and  finally  came  up  with 
an  agreement.  It  was  a  big  organization,  and 
it  was  far  better  to  have  an  agreement  than 
a  strike  even  though  it  did  take  an  extremely 
long  time  to  get  it. 

But  what  would  hon.  members  suggest 
we  do,  call  off  negotiations  because  a  certain 
time  limit  had  been  reached?  In  this  case, 
both  parties  were  agreeable  to  continue  fac- 
tory production  during  continued  negotiations. 
The  men  continued  in  employment,  and  a 
settlement  was  reached  which  prevented  a 
strike.  Conciliation  is  the  very  heart  of  The 
Labour  Relations  Act,  and  in  my  opinion 
should  not  be  unnecessarily  disrupted. 

I  have  had  organizations  come  to  me  and 
say:  "We  have  a  deadline  at  midnight  to- 
night." Well,  I  simply  say:  "You  might  just 
as  well  go  home  right  now,  because  we  will 
not  work  to  any  deadlines.  I  cannot  tell  you 
whether  we  can  get  an  answer  by  midnight 
tonight,  or  a  week  from  tonight,  so  if  you 
want  to  do  business,  let  us  sit  down  and  see 
what  we  can  do  to  come  up  with  an  answer." 

I  have  15  conciliation  officers,  good  and 
well-trained  men.  Are  hon.  members  going 
to  tell  them  to  stop  negotiations  at  a  certain 
hour,  if  they  feel  that  more  time  will  bring 
about  agreement?    Let  us  not  get  silly  about 


this  thing.  It  is  a  delaying  process,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  at  times  it  seems  to  be  extremely 
delaying,  but  it  is  good  because  it  works. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
request  of  some  segments  of  the  construction 
industry,  that  they  be  removed  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

This  is  not  a  new  request.  This  idea  was 
presented  to  me  years  ago.  There  is  no  dis- 
puting the  fact  that,  on  some  occasions,  the 
union  does  have  difficulty  because  of  the 
necessity  of  following  the  procedures  of  the 
Act  in  regard  to  conciliation.  The  job  is 
started,  organization  takes  place  and,  before 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Act  can  be 
complied  with,  the  job  is  completed. 

This,  of  course,  is  a  rare  occurrence,  and 
it  is  handled  very  well,  I  think,  by  the  fact 
that  this  House  gave  the  Minister  discretion- 
ary powers  to  refuse  to  set  up  a  board,  wliich 
enables  him  to  put  the  unions  into  the  posi- 
tion where  they  can  take  whatever  action 
they  feel  is  necessary,  if  he  feels  that  there 
is  unnecessary  hold-up  or  that  negotiations 
are  not  proceeding  satisfactorily. 

I  simply  declare  "no  board,"  and  then  the 
unions  are  free  to  take  whatever  action  they 
deem  advisable.  I  say  that  has  been  a  great 
help  to  the  construction  industry  in  getting 
over  the  difficulty  where  an  employer  will 
not  deal  with  them. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  is  no  uni- 
formity of  feeling  in  the  construction  industry 
itself  on  this  submission,  made  to  me  on 
February  5,  1959,  by  the  Ontario  provincial 
council  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpen- 
ters and  Joiners.  I  quote  from  this  submission. 
However,  it  is  felt  tliat  we  should  point 

out  that,   when   the  total   submissions   are 

reviewed,   it   should   be   remembered   that 

we    have    not    asked    exclusion    from    the 

legislation,  in  other  words  we  are  prepared 

to  live  with  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  again  that 
great  consideration  should  be  given  to  all 
aspects  before  any  drastic  changes  are  made, 
because  we  have  established  ourselves  in  this 
province  as  having  good  labour  relation  con- 
ditions. New  industries— and  there  have  been 
hundreds  of  them  come  to  this  province, 
throughout  the  years— all  want  to  know  what 
our  Labour  Relations  Act  consists  of.  They 
come  to  me,  or  to  my  department,  to  find 
out  just  how  we  deal  with  labour,  and  wdthout 
exception  they  have  considered  the  legisla- 
tion as  sound  and  workable.  The  fact  that 
they  have  come  here,  and  established  with 
full  knowledge,  is  an  indication  that  they 
think  that  they  can  work  under  the  law. 
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In  this  province,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  size  of 
our  industrial  and  commercial  activities  is 
almost  unbelievable.  When  endeavouring  to 
get  a  few  facts  on  this,  I  inquired  from  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  as  to  how 
many  employers  were  registered  under  the 
workmen's  compensation,  and  there  are 
93,000  in  this  province.  Presumably  all  of 
those,  or  most  of  them,  are  employers— 93,000 
employers— and  that  is  under  schedule  No.  1. 

Under  schedule  No.  2,  which  takes  in 
steamships,  railways,  municipalities,  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  and  a  few  other  things, 
there  are  approximately  5,000  to  6,000,  so 
hon.  members  can  see  the  size  of  the  coverage 
of  the  Act. 

Now  these  people  have,  over  the  years, 
become  familiar  with  it,  they  know  how  it 
works.  This  year  we  did  have  what  appeared 
to  be  an  epidemic  of  labour  difficulties,  which 
would  seem  to  pinpoint  the  need  for  some 
change.  But  when  hon.  members  consider 
the  small  number  of  stoppages  of  work,  in 
comparison  with  the  figures  I  have  men- 
tioned, it  becomes  more  obvious  that  full 
consideration  should  be  given  before  changes 
are  made. 

When  I  was  sitting  with  my  people  in 
1957,  we  all  agreed  that  this  would  be  a 
diflBcult  year,  not  because  of  weakness  in  our 
legislation,  but  because  of  economic  changes 
in  our  economy.  I  say  right  now  that  had 
we  had  all  of  the  51  points  suggested  by  the 
select  committee  incorporated  in  our  legisla- 
tion, it  would  not  have  prevented  a  single  one 
of  these  strikes.  You  cannot  reasonably  argue 
against  a  group  of  organized  people  endea- 
vouring to  improve  their  position  as  to 
conditions  under  which  they  are  required 
to  work,  health  plan,  wages,  hours  and  so  on, 
nor  can  you  argue  against  industry  resisting 
certain  conditions  that  they  consider  would 
be  too  onerous,  or  that  would  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  their  abihty  to  make  a  satisfac- 
tory profit,  or  that  would  prevent  them  from 
remaining  competitive  in  their  industry. 

These  differences  can  be  resolved  only 
around  the  bargaining  table,  so  in  these  cases, 
whenever  bargaining  between  themselves  has 
not  been  successful  in  resolving  their  differ- 
ences, where  a  strike  has  been  called  or  is 
apparent,  I  have  adopted  a  policy  of  calHng 
the  parties  together  in  my  ofiice,  and  giving 
them  all  the  assistance  of  myself  and  my 
officials,  and  I  say  again,  I  look  back  with 
some  satisfaction  as  to  what  we  have 
accomplished. 

One  would  think,  to  hear  some  people 
talk,  that  representatives  of  the  unions  are 


wild-eyed  irresponsible  people.  That  is  a 
lot  of  nonsense.  These  men  are  placed  in 
high  positions  by  their  fellow  workers  to 
represent  them  at  the  bargaining  table.  They 
are— and  I  say  this  after  hundreds  of  nego- 
tiations, spread  over  15  years— fine  citizens, 
serious,  well  trained,  intelligent,  who  are 
endeavouring  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities 
placed  upon  them  by  their  fellow  workers. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  men  repre- 
senting industry  who  have  extremely  respon- 
sible positions  in  that  industry,  but  who  in 
most  cases  are  workers  themselves,  for  sel- 
dom do  the  people  owning  the  industry  or 
the  business  sit  in  on  a  negotiation.  These 
people  are  responsible  to  a  board  of  direc- 
tors or  to  someone  above  them. 

Sitting  across  the  table,  these  men— who 
are  usually  very  friendly— call  each  other 
by  their  first  names,  so  you  will  hear:  "Bill 
or  Harry,  you  know  my  company  cannot 
agree  to  that  proposition,"  or  "Do  you  know. 
Jack,  that  the  union  I  represent  will  not 
accept  what  you  suggest?" 

It  then  becomes  my  responsibility,  in  those 
cases,  assisted  by  Mr.  Fine,  to  find  out  by 
various  means— sometimes  off  the  record— 
what  the  company  and  the  union  would 
accept.  I  would  say  again  that  I  have  been 
extremely  fortunate,  and  this  province  has 
been  extremely  fortunate,  in  having  such  men 
as  Messrs.  Metzler,  Finkelman  and  Fine  in 
the  employ  of  this  government. 

I  want  to  mention,  just  briefly,  two  or  three 
sections  of  the  Act. 

Section  78  is,  I  believe,  recommended  to 
be  removed  from  the  Act.  I  would  just  like 
to  point  out  that,  when  this  was  established, 
no  civic  employees  were  included,  and  then 
it  was  felt  that  the  elected  officials  could 
include  them  in  the  Act  by  passing  a  by-law. 
It  was  then  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to 
include  them  all,  but  permit  the  local  coun- 
cil to  exclude  them  by  passing  a  by-law,  and 
that  is  the  way  it  is  today. 

Now  I  would  say  that  I  have  recommended 
many  times  publicly  that  they  do  not  pass 
a  by-law  excluding  these  people  from  the 
Act.  I  think  it  is  an  unwise  thing  to  do, 
because  the  mimicipality  has  far  greater  pro- 
tection under  the  Act  than  outside  it. 
Although  some  few  have  passed  by-laws, 
taking  tlieir  employees  out  of  the  Act,  in  most 
cases  they  have  rescinded  them  because  they 
found  it  was  an  unwise  move. 

I  still  think,  however,  that  it  is  not  a 
matter  for  me,  as  Minister  of  Labour,  to  ques- 
tion the  government  as  to  what  is  the  policy 
in  taking  away  entirely  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
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properly  elected  council  in  the  matter  of 
labour  relations. 

Another  thing  we  hear  quite  a  lot  of  these 
days  is  compulsory  arbitration.  I  want  to  say 
emphatically  that,  in  my  opinion,  knowing 
that  the  union  people  and  management  do 
not  want  compulsory  arbitration,  and  know- 
ing that  in  no  case,  in  my  15  years  of  expe- 
rience, has  it  been  necessary  to  have  it,  or 
has  the  need  for  this  method  ever  become 
apparent,  there  is  no  need  for  this  drastic 
legislation. 

Many  years  ago  we  agreed  to  permit  the 
organization  of  hospital  workers.  At  that 
time,  I  advised  the  organizing  union  that  I 
believed  in  organization  of  workers,  because 
I  think  hon.  members  all  agree  that,  if  ever 
a  group  of  people  8  years  ago  needed  organi- 
zation, it  was  the  hospital  workers.  I  also 
emphasized  at  that  time  of  organizing  the 
hospital  workers  that  at  no  time  would  con- 
sideration be  given  to  tolerating  a  strike  in 
a  hospital.  No  government  could  sit  idly  by 
and  see  a  hospital,  full  of  ill  people,  close 
down  because  the  workers  were  on  strike. 
I  pointed  that  out  to  them,  and  they  agreed 
they  never  would  strike,  and  they  never  have. 

The  promise  of  "no  strike"  was  given  to 
me,  and  has  been  kept  all  these  years, 
because  of  our  policy  of  dealing  with  these 
matters  through  conciliation,  mediation, 
which  leads  to  round-the-table  discussion  and 
serious   negotiation. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  only  way  to  set- 
tle differences  or  bring  about  mutual  under- 
standing and  goodwill. 

Regarding  the  recent  difficulties  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  Hydro,  I  treated,  as  everyone 
knows.  Hydro  exactly  the  same  way  as  I 
would  any  other  industry.  Everybody  knew 
that  had  it  come  to  a  strike,  I  do  not  doubt 
the  government  would  have  had  to  step  in, 
because  we  could  not  sit  idly  by  and  have  the 
lights,  and  the  important  part  that  power 
plays  in  our  lives,  shut  off  even  for  a  day. 
Heat,  refrigeration,  all  these  things  are 
necessities  today,  not  luxuries.  They  are 
essentials,  and  must  be  continuously  supplied. 

But  this  organization  and  its  workers  were 
treated  in  the  same  way  we  would  treat  a 
large  or  a  small  industry,  and  with  happy 
results.  In  spite  of  some  criticism,  there  was 
a  very  reasonable  settlement. 

There  is  no  need  for  compulsory  arbi- 
tration in  any  phase  of  our  activities. 

In  the  recent  negotiations  with  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission,  in  which  Mr. 
Fine  and  myself  had  reason  to  take  part, 
many  of  the  unsettled  clauses  were  consi- 
dered by   the   union   to   be   more   important 


than  the  wage  settlement.  Contracting  by 
the  commission  was  considered  by  the  union 
to  be  more  important,  and  I  would  like  to 
point  this  out,  that  weeks  before  there  was 
any  thought  of  a  strike,  I  was  asked  by  a 
couple  of  high-ranking  union  men  to  go 
with  them  to  visit  Mr.  Duncan,  to  introduce 
him  and  to  hear  discussions.  Hydro's  argument 
was  that  it  should  contract  all  its  work 
out.  That  is  what  they  wanted— they  did  not 
want  the  work  done  in  the  Hydro.  They  felt 
they  should  be  called  and  the  work  con- 
tracted out. 

Now  in  the  negotiations  with  the  Hydro 
workers'  union,  the  union  strongly  objected  to 
contracting  any  work  out. 

So  you  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  difficulty  that 
there  always  is  in  negotiations.  You  can  see 
the  position  the  chairman  and  the  Hydro 
commission  are  in  when  we  are  on  the  out- 
side, you  have  great  organizations  demanding 
that  all  contracting  be  let  out,  and  their  own 
workers— some  10,000  or  more— demanding 
that  there  be  no  contracting  out. 

It  was  suggested  there  should  be  a  strike 
vote  before  a  union  would  be  authorized  to 
go  on  strike.  I  do  not  think  that  is  practical, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  after  negotiations  have 
gone  on  for  several  days  or  months,  and  they 
have  not  been  able  to  get  down  to  serious 
business,  and  sometimes  there  are  25  or  30 
questions— even  more— unsettled  and  some  of 
them  more  important  than  a  wage  settlement, 
I  cannot  see  how  you  could  make  up  a  bal- 
lot to  ask  people  at  that  time  whether  they 
wanted  to  go  on  strike  or  not,  because  you 
would  not  know  what  to  put  on  the  ballot 
unless  you  put  25  or  30  items  on  it. 

Recently  I  have  spent  many  hours  with  the 
heads  of  two  union  organizations  trying  to 
bring  them  into  agreement  on  a  product. 
One  union  was  taking  over  jurisdiction,  so 
the  other  union  claimed,  and  the  second 
union  refused  to  relinquish  it.  It  looked  as 
though  there  was  going  to  be  serious  trouble 
in  that  industry,  and  I  must  admit  that  I 
did  not  have  very  much  success  in  settling  It, 
because  I  felt  the  only  way  that  dispute 
could  be  settled  was  by  letting  them  arrive 
at  an  agreement  between  themselves. 

I  just  point  this  out  because  today— because 
of  the  section  in  the  committee's  report  deal- 
ing with  jurisdictional  disputes— with  con- 
tinuing research,  we  have  new  products  being 
developed,  such  as  metal  interior  trim  and 
plastics.  Who  is  going  to  put  the  metal  trim 
up?  The  carpenter  who  always  put  the 
former  wood  trim  up,  or  the  tinsmith  or  the 
plumber?  These  are  the  things  that  arise; 
these  and  a  host  of  other  things  are  bound 
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w  lead  to  jurisdictional  disputes.  But  no 
legislation  could  cure  this.  The  parties  them- 
selves must  work  it  out. 

However,  I  do  feel  that  study  might  well 
be  made  as  to,  not  eliminating,  but  limiting 
the  extent  to  which  we  should  be  controlled 
by  another  country  in  this  regard,  because 
I  was  spoken  to  by  a  contractor  who  said  he 
was  having  difficulty  with  two  trades  trying  to 
establish  jurisdiction,  and  they  had  to  go  to 
Washington  to  get  the  matter  settled.  Now, 
that  is  what  I  mean  by  not  eliminating  all 
connections  with  Washington  or  the  United 
States,  but  limiting  the  power  they  have  in 
some  regards.  I  think  our  own  people  can 
settle  a  dispute  of  that  kind. 

Now,  in  summing  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  every  hon.  member  has  listened 
to  everything  said  by  the  hon.  chairman  and 
other  hon.  members  of  the  select  committee 
on  labour  relations  in  presenting  their  report 
for  the  consideration  of  this  House. 

The  fact  that  public  comment  and  press 
reports  have  been  mixed  should  not  cause 
the  hon.  members  of  the  committee  any 
particular  misgivings  because,  if  there  had 
been  unanimous  acceptance  of  the  report, 
I  would  say  that  the  millenium  has  arrived, 
at  least  in  the  field  of  labour  relations. 

Now,  I  have  a  great  many  press  releases, 
and  I  only  brought  a  few  of  them  because  I 
did  intend  to  read  a  paragraph  or  two  out  of 
each  of  them,  but  I  am  sure  hon.  members 
have  all  read  them,  and  I  am  not  going  to  read 
them  as  intended  because  I  am  taking  longer 
than  anticipated. 

But  the  opinions  of  the  press,  of  labour 
and  management  are  so  mixed  that  I  reiterate 
again  that  we  must  give  very  careful  consider- 
ation to  the  recommendations  before  adopting 
any  of  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  all  of  us  are  suffici- 
ently realistic  to  understand  that,  in  dealing 
with  labour  relations,  we  are  dealing  with 
two  great  and  powerful  forces:  the  collective 
strength  of  owner-management  and  the 
collective  strength  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment. I  think  that  all  of  us  will  agree  that 
it  is  the  purpose  of  these  two  great  forces 
to  bargain  collectively  with  each  other,  and 
that  this  function  is  not  a  passing  thing,  but 
will  continue  as  long  as  our  society  is  based 
on  the  industry  and  productivity  of  its 
members. 

I  am  sure  all  hon.  members  of  this  House 
will  realize  that,  in  our  form  of  society,  it 
is  impossible  to  pass  legislation  to  eliminate 
industrial  strife.  The  best  we  can  hope  to 
do  is  to  reduce  and  contain  it,  and.  give  it 


direction  that  will  create  general  benefit  for 
our  people. 

Whether  or  not  the  idea  was  made  plain 
in  the  language  of  the  resolution  of  this 
House,  in  establishing  the  select  committee, 
it  must  be  clear  to  every  hon.  member  that 
the  examination  of  the  committee  was  really 
a  third-party  look  at  collective  bargaining. 
It  was  aimed  at  re-examining  the  principles 
of  the  legislation,  practices  and  procedures, 
and  the  methods  used  in  carrying  out  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  The  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  this 
re-examination  had  to  be  conducted  from  one 
overall  point  of  view— namely,  that  of  public 
interest. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  members  of  the 
committee  will  agree  wdth  me  that,  whatever 
changes  are  made  in  the  legislation  or  in 
practice  procedures  and  methods,  they  must 
be  made  because  they  are  in  the  public 
interest  and  represent  a  new,  fair,  and  further 
declaration  of  public  policy. 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  reading 
quite  a  few  of  the  briefs  presented  to  the 
select  committee  by  groups  which  have  a 
particular  interest  in  the  field  of  industrial 
relations.  I  think  that  it  would  be  quickly 
realized  that,  where  the  briefs  were  presented 
by  different  groups,  representing  labour  and 
management,  they  were  partisan  in  charac- 
ter. Where  labour  led  off  with  requests  that 
more  stringent  controls  of  management  be 
adopted,  it  was  obvious  that  management's 
reply  would  request  more  stringent  controls 
on  labour. 

It  may  be  that  labour  would  prefer  to  go 
along  with  the  present  legislation  rather  than 
accept  changes  which,  while  they  might 
represent  gaining  some  of  their  objectives, 
would  also  mean  that  they  would  have  to 
accept  certain  terms  and  restraints  which 
might  be  particularly  galling. 

So  I  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  that,  in  their  approach  to  the  many 
problems  in  this  field,  they  must  be  aUve  to 
the  public  need  for  changes,  and  where  there 
seems  to  be  a  great  urgency  for  solutions  it 
often  turns  out  that  changes  in  this  type  of 
legislation  look  much  better  on  paper  than 
they  actually  do  work  in  practice. 

An  interesting  statement  was  made  by  one 
of  the  hon.  members,  in  speaking  at  the  time 
this  report  was  filed.  The  gist  of  his  remarks 
was  that,  in  dealing  with  collective  bargain- 
ing, we  should  have  as  httle  legislation  as 
possible.  I  agree  with  that  remark,  because 
I   believe   that   legislation   of   this    character 
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should  be  an  aid  or  an  access  to  bargaining 
rather  than  a  director  or  shaper  of  the 
bargaining. 

We  all  realize  that,  in  every  kind  of 
endeavour,  we  must  have  ground  rules,  if  the 
enterprise  is  to  operate  successfully.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  could  not 
function  if  the  rules  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure did  not  apply,  or  if  there  was  no 
respect  for  your  position  as  the  custodian 
and  the  interpreter  of  the  rules. 

Changing  times  and  conditions  demand 
new  solutions,  and  new  techniques  in  indus- 
try. The  growth  of  automation  in  industry, 
the  different  methods  of  production  and  of 
doing  business,  will  require  different  solu- 
tions for  the  problems  they  will  raise  in  the 
field  of  collective  bargaining.  The  question 
we  must  pose  to  ourselves  is  this:  Should  we 
always  try  to  solve  the  problem  by  legisla- 
tion, or  should  we  permit  the  parties  to  work 
out  solutions  at  the  bargaining  table?  We 
know  by  experience  in  The  Department  of 
Labour  that,  if  the  basic  problem  keeps 
recurring  in  the  field,  we  must  re-examine 
the  legislation  and  cure  the  problem  by 
changing  the  legislation,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  done. 

I  have  made  these  general  observations, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  essential 
that  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  must 
keep  in  mind  and  be  actuated  by  considera- 
tion of  public  interest  and  public  policy  in 
dealing  with  labour  legislation.  It  is  not 
good  enough  for  any  one  of  us  to  permit 
narrow  views  and  special  interests  to  sway 
our  judgment.  We  came  here  to  represent  all 
the  people  of  our  ridings— the  workers,  the 
shop  keepers,  the  farmers,  the  professional 
men,  the  industrialists— everybody  entitled  to 
have  a  vote  and  a  say  in  our  legislation. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  sincerely  that 
■every  hon.  member  in  this  House  is  endeav- 
ouring to  do  just  that.  It  is  not  for  us  to  per- 
mit ourselves  to  be  drawn  away  from  the 
Ijroadest  view,  and  from  what  must  be  done 
to  promote  and  maintain  industrial  peace  in 
the  interest  of  the  prosperity  of  this  province. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  little  about  the 
history  of  collective  bargaining  legislation  in 
Ontario  from  1943  forward.  In  1943,  we  had 
what  was  known  as  The  Collective  Bargain- 
ing Act.  This  legislation  was  designed,  among 
other  things,  to  overcome  one  of  the  main 
problems  that  beset  the  field  of  collective 
bargaining  where  no  legislation  exists:  namely 
the  recognition  by  an  employer  of  a  trade 
imion  as  the  bargaining  agent  of  his 
•employees. 


Without  legislation  this  could,  and  very 
often  did,  lead  to  a  strike  for  union  recog- 
nition. This  was  a  wasteful  type  of  strike, 
and,  even  if  the  union  won,  it  got  the  parties 
oflF  to  a  bad  start  in  their  collective  bargaining 
relationship. 

Late  in  1943,  the  federal  government  indi- 
cated that  it  would  pass  regulations  under 
The  War  Measures  Act  to  control  collective 
bargaining  insofar  as  it  related  to  war  indus- 
try, and  these  regulations  were  passed  early 
in  1944. 

At  the  session  of  this  Legislature  in  1944, 
we  passed  enabling  legislation  making  the 
federal  regulations  applicable  to  Ontario, 
and  repealed  The  Collective  Bargaining  Act. 
This  was  only  prudent,  because  so  much  of 
our  industry  had  been  designated  as  war 
industry  that  it  would  have  led  to  confusion 
and  problems  of  jurisdiction  to  have  two 
different    sets   of   rules   applying  in   Ontario. 

Under  The  Collective  Bargaining  Act,  a 
labour  court  handled  the  certification  process. 
The  federal  regulations  envisaged  the  national 
wartime  labour  relations  board  with  an  initial 
jurisdiction  over  national  industry,  and  an 
appellate  jurisdiction  over  provincial  authori- 
ties dealing  with  war  industry. 

I  do  not  want  to  leave  this  part  of  this 
summary  without  paying  a  well  deserved  tri- 
bute to  the  judges  who  presided  over  the 
labour  court.  If  at  first  the  legislation  and 
the  administration  of  it  were  strange  to  them; 
nevertheless  they  administered  it  ably  and 
efiFectively,  and  they  certainly  brought  a 
lot  of  order  out  of  difficulty  and  turbulence 
in  the  field  of  labour  relations  where  a 
militant  organizational  drive  was  under  way. 
It  was  certainly  from  no  conviction  that  their 
administration  was  unsatisfactory  that  the 
labour  court  was  terminated  in   1944. 

As  an  aside,  it  might  be  of  interest  to  hon. 
members  of  this  House  to  know  that  appeals 
from  the  labour  court  were  excluded  by 
legislation,  and  I  would  add  here  that,  in  my 
opinion  the  labour  relations  board  should  be 
treated  exactly  the  same  way.  There  are 
certain  matters,  at  present,  when  the  court 
can  be  used  under  certain  conditions. 

With  the  organization  of  the  Ontario 
labour  relations  board  in  1944,  we  started 
pretty  much  the  scheme  of  things  as  they 
exist  today  in  respect  of  union  recognition. 
Recognition,  of  course,  carried  with  it  only 
the  right  that  the  employer  bargain  with  the 
bargaining  representatives  with  a  view  to 
completing  a  collective  agreement. 

Recognition  did  not  guarantee  that  the 
parties  would  effect  an  agreement,  and  so  the 
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wartime  labour  regulations  provided  concilia- 
tion procedures  pretty  much  as  we  have 
them  today.  We  had  our  conciliation  officers, 
and  our  board  of  conciliation  just  as  we  have 
them  today,  and  their  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities ot  course  were,  first,  to  effect  a  collective 
agreement  where  a  dispute  existed. 

Under  the  wartime  labour  relations  regu- 
lations, even  if  the  parties  were  able  to  arrive 
at  agreements  on  wage  increases  and  changes 
in  working  conditions,  which  cost  money, 
there  was  no  guarantee  that  these  could  be 
made  efifective,  because  it  was  necessary  to 
have  them  approved  by  a  war  labour  board 
administering  wage  control.  These  were 
strenuous  times,  and  they  continued  right 
down  to  March  1,  1947,  when  the  full  juris- 
diction of  the  provinces  in  the  field  of 
industrial  relations  was  restored,  and  price 
and  wage  control  went  by  the  board. 

In  the  hectic  years  of  the  war,  it  was 
nothing  to  meet  each  day  faced  with  strikes 
breaking  out  all  over  Ontario.  During  this 
period  I  personally  supervised  a  combined 
staff  of  conciliation  officers  drawn  from  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments. 

In  passing,  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Louis 
Fine  was  the  chief  conciliation  officer  in 
charge  of  this  group,  and  Mr.  Harold  Perkins, 
who  acted  as  secretary  to  the  select  com- 
mittee, was  the  federal  conciliation  officer. 

With  the  return  to  peacetime,  we  did  a 
perfectly  natural  thing  by  continuing  the 
wartime  regulations  in  force,  thereby  enabling 
us  to  take  a  little  more  leisurely  look  at  our 
needs,  and  to  begin  to  frame  our  own  sub- 
stantive  legislation. 

In  1954,  the  federal  government  had  started 
to  draft  legislation  of  its  own,  and  many  of 
the  hon.  members  wdll  remember  that,  when 
the  federal  bill  was  introduced  in  the  fall  of 
1946,  the  view  was  expressed  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  achieve  uniform  legislation 
across  Canada. 

This  bill  did  not  come  out  of  the  committee 
on  labour  of  the  House  of  Commons,  but  the 
report  of  the  committee  strongly  urged  that 
another  bill,  in  similar  terms,  be  introduced 
in  the  Parliament  of  Canada  at  the  following 
session.  The  government  of  Ontario  accepted 
the  general  idea  of  endeavouring  to  achieve 
viniformity,  and  at  the  1948  session  of  the 
Legislature,  the  House  paved  the  way  for 
the  adoption  of  the  substantive  part  of  the 
federal  bill  of  1946  as  the  labour  code  for 
Ontario. 

In  1950,  the  government  of  Ontario  intro- 
duced a  bill  entitled  The  Labour  Relations 
Act,  which  was  debated  before  this   House 


and  passed  into  law.  It  was  proclaimed  t» 
be  effective  on  September  1,  1950.  As^ 
Minister  of  Labour,  I  introduced  the  bill  in 
this  House,  and  at  the  time  I  stated  that  I 
did  not  claim  that  it  was  perfect,  and  that 
amendments  would  have  to  be  made  from 
time  to  time  as  experience  dictated. 

It  is  well  known  to  the  hon.  members  that 
we  have  amended  the  Act  from  time  to  time, 
and  even  without  the  report  of  the  select 
committee,  amendments  will  continue  to  be 
presented  to  this  Legislature  as  experience 
and  public  need  dictate. 

A  lot  of  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  and 
under  the  bridge  since  I  first  became  involved 
in  the  field  of  labour  relations  as  Minister  of 
Labour,  and  I  think  I  have  learned  a  few 
things  from  my  experience.  One  of  the 
things  that  I  have  learned  is,  essentially, 
when  a  dispute  arises  between  a  particular 
vmion  and  a  particular  employer,  it  is  really 
in  the  nature  of  a  family  row. 

It  is  true  that  strikes  occur  from  such  rows, 
and  they  may  be  accompanied  by  harsh 
utterances  and  uncompromising  attitudes. 
Deep  in  their  hearts,  however,  both  labour 
and  management  know  that  more  can  be 
gained  by  good  leadership  on  both  sides,  a 
fair  appraisal  of  the  chances  for  more  money 
and  better  conditions,  and  sound  and  shrewd 
bargaining.  Most  of  them  know  that  gains 
made  at  the  bargaining  table  and  without 
strikes  or  lock-outs  represent  substantial 
progress. 

Too  often  gains  made  after  strikes  are 
dissipated  and  spent,  and  provide  nothing  for 
the  worker,  unemployed  as  a  result  of  the 
strike. 

My  advice  over  the  years  to  both  industry 
and  labour  has  been  to  settle  as  many  dis- 
putes as  they  possibly  could  by  direct  nego- 
tiations. There  is  no  substitute  for  voluntary 
collective  bargaining. 

Even  as  I  say  that,  however,  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  turn 
around  and  free  ourselves  from  taking  an 
interest  in  unsettled  disputes,  and  from  direc- 
ting negotiations.  Years  ago,  public  policy 
on  this  point  was  declared,  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  has,  ever  since,  been  supply- 
ing conciliation  services  at  no  cost  to  the 
parties. 

I  feel  at  this  juncture  I  should  supply  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  with  some 
figiures  on  the  results  of  the  operation  of 
conciliation  services  in  my  department.  I 
am  just  going  to  give  them  very  quickly: 

In  1955-1956,  there  were  815  disputes 
disposed  of  at  all  stages,  and  there  were  40 
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strikes.  In  1956-1957,  there  were  852  and 
there  were  52  strikes.  And  in  1957-1958, 
there  were  989  disputes  disposed  of  at  all 
stages,  and  there  were  40  strikes.  And  a 
large  number  of  these  were  of  very  short 
'duration. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  strikes  are 
only  those  that  arose  after  conciliation  serv- 
ices operated. 

The  type  of  collective  bargaining  legisla- 
tion which  we  have  in  Ontario  is  referred  to 
as  compulsory  collective  bargaining  legisla- 
tion. 

In  other  words,  it  is  a  code  of  procedures 
which  is  designed  to  eliminate  trouble,  at 
certain  spots  in  the  collective  bargaining  pro- 
cess which  have  been  recognized  as  poten- 
tially difficult.  A  goodly  number  of  these 
procedures  are  common  to  most  collective 
bargaining  legislation.  They  have  been 
tested  and  represent  constructive  approaches 
to  various  problems. 

I  feel  that  we  have  selected  wisely  in  put- 
ting our  legislation  together.  I  think  it  might 
be  well  to  listen  to  some  of  the  things  which 
are  included  in  our  legislation: 

First,  along  with  every  other  jurisdiction 
in  Canada  which  has  this  type  of  legislation, 
we  have  in  our  present  Act  a  certification 
process  which  eliminates  strikes  for  union 
recognition,  and  provides  a  peaceful  process 
for  determining  whether  or  not  a  trade  union 
represents  the  employees  in  a  unit  appro- 
priate for  collective  bargaining.  A  great 
deal  has  been  written  and  said  about  this 
process,  and  there  is  one  thing  upon  which 
we  are  all  agreed,  that  it  cannot  be  elimi- 
nated. It  is  a  necessary  part  and  parcel  of 
this  type  of  legislation. 

Second,  my  personal  thinking  is  that  there 
should  be  some  machinery  in  drawing  the 
parties  together,  in  collective  bargaining  after 
certification,  or  for  the  renewal  of  collec- 
tive bargaining.  We  have  that  machinery, 
in  a  procedure  known  as  conciliation  services, 
in  the  present  legislation.  It  is  my  thought 
that  it  is  working  well,  notwithstanding  the 
criticism  that  on  occasion  has  been  levelled 
at  it— usually  from  the  same  quarter.  The 
main  cause  for  complaint  at  the  conciliation 
process  has  been  delay.  If  hon.  members 
look  back  into  the  history  of  conciliation, 
they  will  find  that  the  original  idea  behind 
this  type  of  public  investigation,  into  indus- 
trial disputes,  is  to  provide  what  was  then 
called  a  cooling-off  period,  to  let  wiser 
counsels  prevail,  and  to  endeavour  to  arrive 
at  a  settlement  of  the  dispute  without  a 
strike. 


Our  experience  over  the  years  is  that  it  is 
impossible  to  complete  the  conciliation  process 
within  the  time  limit  prescribed  in  our  legis- 
lation now,  let  alone  reduce  it,  and  I  am 
perfectly    candid    in   making    this    statement. 

A  few  years  ago  I  would  have  said  that,  in 
part,  delay  was  caused  by  the  inability  to  get 
a  chairman.  Of  necessity,  they  were  recruited 
in  the  main  from  among  the  judges,  with  a 
few  university  people  and  one  or  two  people 
at  other  types  of  work.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  group  was  worked  hard  and  they  did 
an  excellent  job. 

Today  the  scene  has  shifted  somewhat.  We 
find  that  we  are  not  required  to  find  a  chair- 
man as  often  as  we  did  in  the  past.  People  are 
agreeing  on  the  chairman  in  a  greater  number 
of  cases.  If  these  men  are  in  demand,  the 
board  must  wait  their  convenience,  but  that 
is  the  wish  of  the  parties  and  therefore  they 
cannot  be  heard  complaining  of  delay. 

Then  again,  an  employer  or  a  trade  union 
always  seeks  to  negotiate  at  a  time  that  either 
feels  strategically  advantageous,  and  each  of 
them  is  not  above  stalling  negotiations  to  gain 
an  advance. 

Again,  there  are  some  employer  representa- 
tives and  union  representatives  on  conciliation 
boards  who  are  so  deeply  involved  in  this  type 
of  work  that  they  could  well  be  classed  as 
professionals.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  that,  they  are  smart 
and  able  men  who  do  an  excellent  job  and 
certainly  know  the  business  of  conciliating. 
Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  these  pro- 
fessionals, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
take  a  great  many  assignments,  and  this 
contributes  to  delays  in  the  proceedings. 

I  have  referred  earlier  to  the  work  load  of 
conciliation,  and  I  have  a  table  of  figures  on 
it,  and  I  have  also  indicated  the  number  of 
strikes. 

If  the  hon.  members  of  the  House  want  a 
good  example  of  stalling,  the  negotiations  in 
Canada  with  the  "Big  Three"  in  the  auto- 
motive industry  will  illustrate  my  point. 
Direct  negotiations  between  the  employer 
and  the  United  Auto  Workers  started  at  vary- 
ing times  last  spring;  the  last  contract  was 
negotiated  somewhere  around  the  end  of 
January  this  year.  In  the  early  stages  of 
direct  negotiations,  there  was  little  or  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  union  to  affect 
agreements.  In  fact,  its  leaders  could  not, 
because  the  United  Auto  Workers  had  not 
settled  in  the  United  States.  But  as  soon  as 
negotiations  were  completed  in  the  United 
States,  the  negotiations  in  Canada  went  into 
high   gear. 
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Despite  everything  that  has  been  written 
or  said,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  that  the  conciHation  process  in 
Ontario  has  worked  well,  and  that  it  should 
not  lightly  be  altered  or  discarded.  Human 
nature  being  what  it  is,  I  think  there  will 
always  be  delays  which  will  defy  our  best 
efforts.  Notwithstanding,  I  still  think  the 
process  is  a  good  one,  and  in  attempting  to 
cure  delays  hon.  members  may  be  sacrificing 
settlement.  My  choice  is  that  I  prefer  the 
delay  which  eventually  comes  up  with  a 
settlement,  rather  than  having  a  quick  deci- 
sion which  would  result  in  a  strike  and  all 
the  difficulties  that  accrue.  Then  not  only 
the  labourers  and  the  industry,  but  the  muni- 
cipality as  well,  are  vitally  concerned. 

Third,  we  look  at  collective  agreements 
made  between  employer  and  trade  unions  in 
an  effort  to  determine  what  provisions  we 
should  require  to  be  included  in  all  agree- 
ments as  a  matter  of  law. 

At  the  present  time,  we  require  that  the 
union,  which  is  party  to  an  agreement,  be 
recognized  as  the  exclusive  bargaining  agent 
of  the  employees  in  the  bargaining  unit 
defined  in  the  agreement,  that  there  shall  be 
no  strikes  or  walkouts  during  the  lifetime  of 
an  agreement. 

We  require  that  every  agreement  provide 
for  the  final  settlement  by  arbitration,  with- 
out stoppage  of  work,  with  all  disputes 
arising  under  agreement,  that  where  there 
is  no  arbitration  clause  agreement,  a  model 
clause  written  in  the  legislation  become  part 
of  the  agreement  automatically. 

In  addition  to  what  we  require  being 
included  in  the  collective  agreement,  there 
are  certain  stipulations  contained  in  the 
legislation  which  affects  the  position  of  an 
employer,  the  trade  union,  and  the  employees 
in  the  bargaining  union  under  a  collective 
agreement.    They  are  as  follows: 

Where  an  employer  or  trade  union  fails 
to  name  a  person  to  a  board  of  arbitration 
under  an  agreement,  the  power  is  given  to 
the  Minister  of  Labour  to  appoint  on  behalf 
of  the  defaulting  party. 

If,  in  the  course  of  setting  up  a  board  of 
arbitration,  a  question  arises  as  to  whether 
a  collective  agreement  is  in  operation,  or  who 
is  bound  by  it,  or  on  whose  behalf  it  is  made, 
power  is  given  to  the  Minister  to  refer  the 
issue  to  the  Ontario  labour  relations  board 
for  a  decision. 

The  legislation  also  provides  that  the 
decision  of  an  arbitrator  shall  be  binding 
upon  the  parties,  including  an  employers' 
organization  and  a  council  of  trade  unions. 


and  upon  the  employees  covered  by  the 
agreement. 

It  is  permitted  to  include  clauses  in  the 
agreement  providing  for  various  forms  of 
union   security. 

A  collective  agreement  which  is  made,  is 
binding  on  the  employer  or  the  employers' 
organization,  the  trade  union  or  the  council 
of  trade  unions  that  are  parties  to  the  agree- 
ment, and  is  binding  also  on  the  employees 
in  the  bargaining  union. 

A  collective  agreement  must  be  made  for 
a  minimum  term  of  one  year.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  an  agreement  made  between  an 
employer  and  a  trade  union  is  not  recognized 
if  the  employer  has  participated  in  the  forma- 
tion or  administration  of  a  trade  union,  or  if 
the  agreement  discriminates  against  any 
person  because  of  race  or  creed. 

The  present  legislation  also  provides  for 
methods    of    terminating    bargaining    rights: 

(a)  where    one    union    displaces    another; 

(b)  where  certification  has  been  obtained  by 
fraud;    (c)    for  failure   to  bargain. 

When  the  Trades  and  Labour  Congress  of 
Canada,  and  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labour  merged  to  form  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress  in  1956,  it  was  recognized  there 
would  be  amalgamation  or  mergers  of  exist- 
ing unions,  and  provision  was  made  by 
amendment  to  the  Act  to  enable  the  labour 
relations  board  to  determine  the  success  or 
status  of  a  union  formed  out  of  the  merger 
or  amalgamation  of  unions. 

Under  section  53  of  the  Act,  no  changes  in 
wages,  working  conditions,  and  so  on,  may 
be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  parties 
during  conciliation. 

I  could  continue  to  outline  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  which  I  believe  are  important.  I 
have  selected  those  I  mentioned  to  point 
out  to  hon.  members  of  this  House  that  the 
present  legislation  is  not  deficient  in  its  pro- 
visions to  take  care  of  the  major  problems 
which  arise  in  the  field  of  collective  bargaining. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  we  must  recognize  that, 
in  the  past  15  years,  the  relationship  between 
labour  and  management  has  altered  consider- 
ably. The  leaders  for  both  sides  have  grown 
in  stature  and  matured  in  their  dealings. 

Most  of  the  old  spirit  of  ill  will  has  dis- 
appeared. I  do  not  know  whether  hon,  mem- 
bers can  legislate  effectively  in  that  direction. 
My  fear  is  that  if  we  pass  such  legislation, 
strikes  may  still  occur.  Our  experience  in  this 
part  of  the  labour  relations  field  has  been 
reasonably  good.  We  have  had  strikes  and 
many  of  them,  but  we  have  been  successful 
in  getting  them  settled. 
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It  is  no  secret  that  collective  bargaining 
proceeds  best  when  the  trade  union  and  the 
employer  are  fairly  evenly  matched.  The 
equalizer,  as  far  as  the  union  is  concerned,  is 
the  power  to  declare  a  strike.  Actually,  the 
"strike  threat"  is  the  potent  weapon  rather 
than  the  strike  itself.  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
members  of  tliis  House  that  they  take  a  close, 
hard  look  at  any  proposal  of  compulsory 
arbitration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  felt  that  I  should  make 
these  general  observations  to  the  Hovise 
because  I  want  to  assure  hon.  members  that 
it  is  the  desire  of  the  government  to  have  a 
good  working  statute  in  labour  relations  field. 

In  my  mind,  a  good  working  statute  is  not 
one  that  robs  the  people  bound  by  it  of  their 
initiative.  I  go  back  to  the  part  of  my  thesis, 
which  I  mentioned  earlier,  that  we  should 
have  as  few  rules  as  possible,  that  we  should 
encourage  the  parties  to  do  their  own  bar- 
gaining. I  recognize  the  government  has  a 
role  to  play  in  this  field  but  it  should  not  be 
the  role  of  a  big  brother.  In  this  connection, 
I  should  like  to  refer  to  a  few  lines  from  an 
editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Ottawa  Journal 
on  February  5,  1959.  If  this  House  had  the 
gift  of  prophecy  it  could  come  close  to  passing 
the  ideal  piece  of  labour  legislation,  but  since 
we  do  not  have  the  gift,  any  legislation  which 
we  pass  must  be  a  compromise  between  con- 
viction and  experiment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing,  I  simply  say  that 
it  is  important,  in  the  continued  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  people,  that  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  and  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  be  given  the  most  searching 
scrutiny  in  the  coming  year. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  order  was  placed  on  the  order 
paper  following  a  procedure  that  we  evolved 
in  connection  with  reports  of  select  com- 
mittees. It  is  an  informal  procedure  which 
actually  has  not  been  contemplated  in  the 
rules  heretofor.  However,  it  seems  to  be  right 
and  proper,  with  the  development  of  select 
committees,  that  there  should  be  the  oppor- 
tunity for  the  hon.  members  of  the  committee 
to  present  the  report  to  the  House,  and  we 
have  usually  followed  the  procedure  of  having 
the  hon.  Minister  make  any  remarks  he  felt 
were  necessary  and  relevant  to  the  matter. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  move 
the  discharge  of  this  order,  subject  to  this— 
that  we  will  be  having  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Labour,  and  we  will  be  having 
the  budget  debate  which  enables  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  speak  on  these  subjects 
at  those  times. 


Now,  in  making  this  arrangement  that  this 
order  should  go  on  this  order  paper,  I  did  not 
do  it  with  any  idea  of  limiting  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  their  remarks  in  relation 
to  the  matter.  Some  other  hon.  members  wish 
to  speak  on  labour  matters  and  I  should  like 
to  make  it  plain,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  ask  for  limitations  of  discus- 
sions in  connection  with  those  items.  With 
that  viewpoint  I  should  like  to  move  the 
discharge  of  this  particular  order. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  you 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply. 


SUPPLEMENTARY    ESTIMATES 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  in  presenting 
these  supplementary  estimates.  I  think  they 
are  generally  understood  by  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House.  Such  money  that  pro- 
vides for  these  supplementary  estimates  could 
very  well  be  considered  to  be  a  surplus  in 
the  operation  of  our  ordinary  account  during 
the  year. 

We  find  that,  by  reason  of  extraordinarily 
good  administration  by  this  government,  that 
expenditure  which  was  estimated  to  be 
$598,913,000  last  year  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  who  was  then  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer,  became  only  $586,758,000; 
that  an  ordinary  revenue  which  was  esti- 
mated to  be  $599,193,000  became  $624,800,- 
000,  and  so,  as  a  result  of  this  good 
administration,  we  are  able  to  present  these 
supplementary  estimates  to  provide  for  the 
expenditure    of   $37,442,000. 

On  vote  417: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum 
-$75,000.  I  wonder  if  he  could  enlighten 
us  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  well  known,  especially  by  those  who  have 
visited  this  institution,  what  a  splendid  insti- 
tution it  is.  It  is  the  one  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  has  been 
usual,  when  money  was  available,  to  make 
capital  grants,  and  we  are  making  a  capital 
grant  of  $75,000  this  year.  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  not  availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  this  institution— I  know  he 
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cannot  have  his  children  go  and  visit  it  as 
some  of  the  rest  of  us  have— but  I  recommend 
that  the  hon.  member  visit  the  institution. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): I  would  Hke  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
about  the  teachers'  superannuation  fund. 
This  item  of  $1  million  has  been  in  the  sup- 
plementary estimates  continually  for  the  last 
6  years,  I  understand.  One  would  think,  after 
that  length  of  time,  that  it  had  assumed  the 
relevance  of  habit,  if  you  will.  My  question, 
therefore,  is  why  is  this  not  taken  care  of 
in  the  budget  regularly,  rather  than  in  sup- 
plementary estimates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  I  might  say  to  the 
hon.  members  that  it  has  been  the  practice, 
every  so  many  years,  to  have  an  actuarial 
study  made  of  this  fund.  As  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  know,  when  this  fund  was 
instituted  the  payments  into  it  were  very 
small,  and  as  a  result  of  that  it  has  been  felt 
that  it  should  be  strengthened. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
point  is  this:  Acknowledged  that  the  fund  is 
actuarily  insecure,  if  you  will,  and  that  more 
money  should  go  in,  why  is  not  the  amount 
of  money  required  provided  for  in  the 
regular  budget? 

Constantly,  it  is  being  provided  for  by 
supplementary  estimates.  Now,  one  would 
expect  that  an  efficient  way  of  tackling  this 
problem  would  be  to  make  direct  provision 
in  the  budget  itself,  rather  than  to  rely  on 
whether  the  government  estimate  of  expen- 
diture and  revenue  is  accurate  or  not  from 
year  to  year. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Finest  (Prime  Minister):  Let 
me  answer  that,  my  hon.  friend.  In  some  ways 
this  point  is  academic.  May  I  point  out  that 
both  of  those  funds  are  backed  by  the  credit 
of  the  province.  Actually,  in  theory  they 
are  actuarily  unsound,  due  to  the  fact  that 
governments  in  other  days  did  not  put  enough 
money  in  it.  But  we  have  recognized  this, 
that  in  putting  money  in,  which  we  have 
done  for  some  years— we  are  not  called  upon 
to  do  it,  it  is  a  payment  over  and  above  any- 
thing that  there  is  any  obligation  to  do— but 
in  doing  that  we  gain  a  good  deal  in  point 
of  years,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
will  see.  It  may  be  that,  if  nothing  further 
was  put  in,  it  might  become  insolvent  about 
the  year  2000,  something  of  that  sort,  but 
every  year  we  put  in  $1  million,  we  push  that 
date  further  into  the  future,  and  we  approach 
a  day  when  the  fund  will  become  actuarily 
sound. 


Now,  that  may  be  some  years  away,  but 
if  we  continue  to  do  this  for  a  period,  it  will 
probably  become  actuarily  sound. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  arguable  that  this 
is  not  necessary.  Now,  the  former  Prov- 
incial Treasurer,  Mr.  Porter,  used  to  argue 
that,  that  was  a  fiction,  putting  this  money 
in,  that  actually  we  were  burdening  our 
budget  to  that  extent. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  removing  the 
possibility  of  any  portion  of  the  payments  of 
these  two  funds  becoming  a  charge  on  the 
ordinary  revenues  of  the  province,  and  that 
is  why  we  have  done  it. 

We  have  taken  a  modest  view  instead  of 
making  it  actually  a  budgetary  obligation. 
We  have  put  what  we  could  in  it  and  that 
now  amounts  to  very  many  millions  of  dollars 
more  than  we  have  been  legally  called  upon 
to   do. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  the  money  actually 
paid  into  the  fund? 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  if  that  money  is  segregated 
from  other  funds  generally— that  is,  does  he 
borrow  on   this  when  he— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  the  particulars  of  that 
can  be  given  on  the  estimates  of  the  fund 
when   we   come    to    it. 

Vote  417  agreed  to. 

On  vote  515: 

Ml*.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  imderstand  last  year  the  special  grants  per 
bed  for  our  hospitals  were  $200.  For  what 
reason  has  this  been  cut  to  $150? 

Hon.  Ml*.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  amount  per 
bed  from  $200  to  $150  is,  of  course,  because 
the  Ontario  hospitals  commission  was  formed 
and  hospitals  now— 

An   hon.    member:    Are    solvent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  operate  on  a  sound 
basis.  There  is  allowance  for  the  replace- 
ment of  a  great  deal  of  the  equipment  which 
previously  was  required  to  be  purchased 
from  the  amount  that  was  provided  by  the 
grant  of  $200  per  bed. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  just  like  to  know 
this.  This  is  of  a  capital  natiure,  and  I  suggest 
that  they  are  going  to  have  just  as  many 
capital  needs  in  the  future— and,  indeed,  in 
many    of    the    hospitals    a    great    deal    more 
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capital  is  going  to  be  required  than  last 
year— and  I  do  not  think  the  government 
has  acted  wisely  in  cutting  its  figure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  figiured,  my  hon. 
friend,  that  previously  the  amount  was  so 
designated  that  it  was  a  very  wide  interpre- 
tation of  capital. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  included  renewals  of 
equipment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  renewals  of  equip- 
ment and  things  of  that  sort.  This  actually 
takes  the  place  of  the  fact  that  depreciation 
or  depletion  is  left  out  of  the  cost  item  as 
far  as  the  federal-provincial  agreement  is 
concerned— 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —and  $150  was  counted 
as  being  an  adequate  sum  to  take  care  of 
that  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hospitals  were  well 
satisfied. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right,  the  hospitals 
were  well  satisfied  with  it.  We  discussed  it 
with  them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $150 
is  exactly  25  per  cent,  less  than  the  $200  that 
was  paid  last  year.  Would  it  have  any  rela- 
tionship to  the  3  months— that  is,  January— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  None  whatsoever. 

An  hon.  member:  None  whatsoever? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  vote  515,  regarding  the  Ontario  Heart 
Foundation,  could  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  tell  us  just  what  that  money  is 
being  used  for,  and  how  it  is  used? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  work  of  the  Ontario  foundation 
is  understood  by  most  persons  in  the 
province.  It  is  a  voluntary  organization  that 
collects  a  good  deal  of  money  from  the  citi- 
zens of  this  province,  and  it  has  been  the 
practice  of  the  government  to  give  a  small 
grant  to  assist  them  in  their  work. 

Mr.  Manley:  How  successful  has  their 
work  been  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  up  until 
this  time  has  been  research,  and  that  the 
amount  of  money  they  are  able  to  use— the 


amount  of  money  that  is  required  by  this 
foundation— was  greater  than  the  voluntary 
contributions  throughout  the  province, 
although  I  think,  if  my  memory  is  correct, 
something  over  $1  million  was  collected  in 
voluntary  contributions,  so  that  this  in  pro- 
portion was  only  slightly  over  one-tenth. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Well  then, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  government  does  not 
match  dollar  for  dollar  with  contributions  or 
anything  like  that.    It  is  a  straight  $150,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  More  than  $1  milhon 
was  contributed. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  regarding 
the  Toronto  Rehabilitation  Institute,  I  am 
not  just  familiar  what  they  rehabilitate. 
Would  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  explain 
that,   please? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  for 
the  establishment  of  a  rehabilitation  institute 
which  is  going  to  enlarge  very  greatly  the 
physiotherapy  treatment  of  patients  requiring 
such  in  the  city.  The  establishment  of  this 
centre  was  recommended  particularly  by  the 
hospital  services  commission  because  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  felt  it  would  relieve  hospital 
beds  to  some  extent.  This  institution  will 
provide  out-patient  treatment,  and  because 
beds  are  not  required,  no  grants  could  be 
paid  in  the  ordinary  way  as  was  paid  toward 
the  same  sort  of  facilities  in  a  hospital.  So 
this  really  amounts  to  giving  a  grant  which 
is  comparable  to  the  grant  that  is  given  to 
the  general  hospital  for  the  same  kind  of 
a  facility. 

Vote  515  agreed  to. 

On  vote  605: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  con- 
junction with  vote  605,  we  are  back  to  the 
whole  question  of  the  highway  construction 
account.  Now,  what  I  would  like  to  ask  is 
this— I  do  not  know  if  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  a  copy  of  the  budget  before 
him  or  not— but  on  page  85  of  the  budget, 
the  item  of  $25  milhon,  which  is  exactly  the 
amount  of  the  highway  construction  account 
item— 

An  hon.  member:  Page  85? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  page  85.  It  appears 
on  the  upper  left-hand  portion  of  the  page. 
That  is,  less  the  amount  carried  forward  to 
$5,960-$25   million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  And  that  is  the  same, 
that  is  the  $25  million  that  is  here. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  now  if  we  can  for 
a  moment  refer  to  the  $62,589  on  the  same 
page— that  is,  just  above  the  total  of  $687 
milhon— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —and  the  item  of 
$87,5999,000  about  two-thirds  down  the  page, 
in  the  second  column,  in  proportion  above 
capital  disbursements  to  be  paid  from  funds 
provided— 

Hon.    Mr.   Allan:    Yes? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  difference  between 
those  two  figures  is  $25  million.  Now  my 
first  question  is  this,  is  the  difference  between 
those  two  figures,  which  is  $25  million,  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  being  provided  by 
this    supplementary   estimate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:   Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  if  it  is,  that  is  the 
only  amount,  the  only  sum  of  money,  that 
is  being  used  for  capital  repayment. 

Hon.    Mr.    Allan:    No,   that   has   not   been 
used,  it  has  not  been  used- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:   I  say  to  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  will  be  used  next 
year. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  I  think  that  is  true 
that  the- 

An  hon.  member:  The  $25  milhon  is  for 
next  year. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  true,  it  will  go 
forward  to  next  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  not  the  same  dollars, 
if  you  will.  I  would  suggest  that,  if  the 
difference  between  those  two  sums  is  $25 
million,  which  I  suggest  it  to  be,  and  if  it  is 
the  same  item  as  we  referred  to  before, 
then  necessarily  that  is  the  only  amount  of 
money  in  the  whole  budget  that  the  govern- 
ment is  using  to  pay  off  capital  indebtedness- 
capital  costs— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no,  they  are  sinking 
funds- 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  they  are  sinking 
funds?    Yes,  they  are  sinking  funds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend  on  that  item— I  would  like  to  keep 
him  straight— I  could  not  help  but  think  of 
those  fine  people  who  run  those  institutions 
who  are  going  to  receive  approximately  75 
per  cent,  of  their  operating  costs  and  are 
going  to  receive,  of  course,  the  additional 
amount  in  connection  with  capital  assistance. 
In  consequence  of  last  year's  appropriation 
for  assistance  to  municipalities,  school 
boards  and  local  authorities,  or  in  consequence 
of  these  things,  last  year's  appropriation  is 
being  raised  by  $45,250,000. 

In  other  words,  last  year  we  paid  to  the 
municipalities,  in  order  that  they  might  under- 
take and  continue  their  great  work,  this  House 
voted  tliem  $214.8  million.  This  year,  starting 
on  April  1,  that  $214.8  million  will  be  in- 
creased to  $260  million.  It  causes  me  to  be 
reminiscent  when  I  think  of  my  first  budget. 
We  provided  $18  million  for  tlie  munici- 
palities, and  that  has  grown  to  $260  million 
tliis  coming  year,  which  is  an  increase  of  21 
per  cent,  over  last  year,  and  $101  million  or 
64  per  cent,  over  the  last  3  years. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  wonderful 
record,  I  think  my  hon.  friends  in  this  House 
will  agree. 

Now,  we  are  increasing  the  grants  to  mining 
municipalities  by  $1  million.  We  have  in  this 
past  year  purchased,  through  the  Ontario 
municipal  corporation,  some  $44  million  of 
municipalities'  bonds,  and  this  year  we  are 
providing  a  special  item  to  purchase  the  bonds 
of  certain  developmental  municipalities  which 
are  very  definitely  the  children  of  the  govern- 
ment at  the  present  time.  They  are  the  areas 
of  Manitouwadge,  Elliot  Lake,  and  Bicroft. 
In  those  cases,  I  think  we  are  providing  $1.7 
million  for  that  purpose.  May  I  point  out  that 
the  population  of  Elliot  Lake  is  shortly  going 
to  overrun  30,000  people,  in  an  area  which 
was  solid  bush  just  a  few  years  ago. 

In  my  own  area  Bicroft  is  located  in  very 
deep  bush  country.  At  Bicroft  there  is  being 
developed  today  a  municipality  witli  a  popu- 
lation of  between  4,000  and  5,000  people 
with  new  houses,  new  sewers  and  everything 
else  tliat  has  to  go  witli  modern  living. 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  assist 
these  municipalities  by  giving  them  the 
financial  backing,  that  is,  the  credit  that  is 
necessary. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  fourth  point  deals 
with  surplus  and  finance.  Let  me  ask  hon. 
members  about  these  questions,  or  let  me  lay 
down  these   conditions.    Obviously,   the  first 
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objective  in  the  matter  of  finance  is  a  balance 
on  ordinary  account. 

Let  us  take  the  history  of  this  province,  and 
!hon.  members  can  get  it  in  the  very  short 
review  in  the  appendices  to  the  various  budget 
statements— that  is,  the  surplus  and  deficit 
account  and  the  growth  of  the  net  debt  of  the 
province.  Of  course,  the  great  battle  that  was 
faced  by  governments  in  preceding  days  was 
that  of  providing  for  a  surplus  on  ordinary 
account,  and  in  most  cases  the  matter  of 
additions  to  net  debt  were  passed  on  with 
apologies  to  the  future. 

I  want  to  refer  to  that.  I  think  that  puts 
it  in  an  understandable  way.  It  makes  it  so 
that  those  who  are  interested  in  the  subject, 
on  both  sides  of  the  House,  can  understand  it. 
May  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friends  this, 
that  since  this  government  came  into  office 
there  have  been  performed,  on  capital 
account,  works  to  the  value  of  about  $1,100 
million— $1  billion,  100  million.  We  have 
paid,  of  that,  out  of  surplus  account,  approxi- 
mately $700  million.  The  difference- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  that  may  be,  but 
with  our  great  programme,  that  is  very  sound 
financing. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  we  take  something  that 
is  close  to  home  it  is  equivalent  to  paying 
for  instance,  if  the  Toronto  subway  costs 
$200  million,  of  paying  about  $130  million 
out  of  cash  of  that  year.  That  is  a  very 
remarkable  and  wonderful  effort. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  subways  are  going  to 
last  a  lot  longer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  does  not  matter,  I  do 
not  care  what  others  are  doing,  our  problems 
here  are  our  own. 

Actually  speaking  this  supplementary  esti- 
mate really  amounts  to  this:  By  underspend- 
ing on  ordinary  account,  and  collecting  more 
revenues  than  we  anticipated,  actually  there 
is  a  surplus  of  about  $37,442,000  on  ordinary 
account,  and  of  that  we  are  substantially 
applying  it  to  capital  commitments.  These 
are  the  facts,  that,  as  I  said  last  year  in  tlie 
discussion  on  this  item,  the  figures  of  course 
are  changed  now  from  what  they  were  from 
last  year,  but  this  is  roughly  it,  that  out  of 
$11,000  million  of  expenditures- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Eleven  hundred  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no,  11  thousand 
million  dollars  of  expenditures.   We  have  paid 


in  cash  from  surplus  account,  out  of  ordinary 
revenues,  $700  million.  I  use  this  expression, 
we  have  paid  $700  million  cash  on  the  barrel 
head. 

Now  I  would  say  that  that  is  a  great 
achievement  and  that  is  the  answer  to  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star's  editorial.  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  the  Star's  editorial  today, 
and  I  say  to  them:  Remember  this,  that  of 
these  immense  works  we  have  done,  of  11 
thousand  million— yes,  that  is  right— one  bil- 
lion, 100  million  dollars— $1,100  million— we 
have  paid  $700  million  of  that  in  cash  at  the 
time,  that  is  a  great  record. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
deference,  I  do  not  think  that  I  am  getting 
my  point  across  here.  Is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  suggesting  to  me  that  the  only 
amount  on  capital  that  was  paid  out  of  reve- 
nue, if  you  will,  whether  it  be  ordinary  or 
capital,  out  of  revenue  this  year,  is  this  $25 
million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no, 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   For  sinking  funds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  is  $25  million  in 
the  accounts  on  the  same  thing,  in  the  high- 
way construction  accounts  in  the  ordinary 
expenditures  there  is  that  amount. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:    Is   tliat  for   next  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  no,  $23  million. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  how  is  the  $87 
million  made  up?  The  hon.  Provincial  Trea- 
surer says  that  he  has  provided  $87  million 
proportion  of  the  above  capital  disbursements 
to  be  paid  from  funds  provided,  $87  million. 
Now,  I  understood  that  that  $87  million 
represented  the  difference  between  $87  mil- 
lion and  $62  million  which  is  $25  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that,  in  the  estimates  of  last  year, 
there  was  $17  million  or  $18  million  on  sink- 
ing fund  or  whatever  was  the  amount. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes  and  $20  million  for 
this- 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:   Plus   $23  million  in  the 

ordinary  accounts- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  More  money  around  than 

we  can  keep  track  of. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —in  the  ordinary  expendi- 
tures of  the  province.  And  then  we  ended 
up  with  more  money  than  we  expected,  so 
we  put  another  $25  million  in,  so  I  would 
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say  that  offhand  there  is  $25  miUion  and 
$23  milhon— that  is,  $48  miUion  and  $17  mil- 
hon  roughly  would  be  $65  million,  and  then 
there  was  some  money  in  the  account  before 
that. 

Mr.  Wintertneyer:   From  the  year  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  On  the  other  hand,  we 
would  say  about  $65  million  this  year  in 
capital   commitments. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister care  to  give  an  approximate  percentage 
of  this  $1,100  million  capital  expense 
that  he  has  had  over  a  certain  period  of  years? 
Would  he  care  to  give  a  rough  estimate  of 
how  much  percentage  of  that  has  gone  into 
the  highway  system  in  Ontario?  Would  it 
be  25  or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  a  pro- 
portion would  certainly  be  $700  million  to 
$1,100  million,   certainly  that  proportion. 

An  hon.  member:  Greater  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  arguable  that  it  might 
be  higher  than  that. 

Mr".  Whicher:  He  says  that  it  would  be 
$700  million  to  $1,100  million-this  total 
capital  has  gone  into  highways. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  There  have  been,  each 
year,  money  from  current  accounts  placed 
into  the  highway  construction  account,  which 
makes  the  amount  that  has  been  paid  toward 
highways  greater  than  the  average  would 
have  been. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  too— who,  of  course, 
was  the  former  Minister  of  Highways— over 
this  past  week-end  I  did  considerable  driving 
in  this  province.  I  drove  for  example  on  the 
streets  of  Windsor.  I  have  been  in  the 
Toronto  area  and  I  was  in  my  own  area  in 
Bruce  county.  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
trying  to  suggest  that  these  capital  expenses, 
that  have  been  put  into  the  highways  of  the 
province,  are  not  written  off  to  a  large 
extent?  Well  then,  he  has  not  been  driving 
very  much  lately,  because  those  highways  are 
in  terrible  shape. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Terrible  shape,  and  that 
$700  million  that  he  put  into  highways  to 
a  large  extent  in  many  areas  is  no  longer  of 
any  capital  value,  because  they  are  worn  out. 


What  confidence  can  I  have  in  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  says  after  a  statement  like 
that? 

Hon.  Ml'.  Allan:  I  believed  everything  the 
hon.  member  said  up  until  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  if  he  does  not  think 
they  are  worn  out,  let  him  ask  some  of  the 
people   in   Windsor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  of  course- 
Mr.  Whicher:  —ask  the  people  who  drive 
up  Avenue  Road  in  the  city  of  Toronto— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  not  a  highway. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  then- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend,  if  he  wants  to  take  a  case  in 
point,  take  the  highway  from  London  west- 
there  is  about  40  miles  of  highway  No.  401. 
When  he  drives  over  that  road,  he  can  count 
on  it  that  about  60  per  cent,  of  that  road 
has  been  paid  for  in  cash.  If  he  takes  this 
Toronto  by-pass,  he  can  drive  over  that  and 
he  can  say  that  the  people  of  the  day  have 
paid  $60  or  a  little  better  of  every  $100  of 
expenditure,  and  that  the  remaining  balance 
has  been  charged  to  debt,  and  has  been  left 
for  posterity  to  pay.  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
good  record.  That  is  a  great  record. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be 
a  very  good  record,  but  I  think  to  be  fair, 
some  hon.  Opposition  member  has  to  point 
this  out.  Quebec,  too,  as  shown  in  one  of 
the  editorials— I  do  not  know  whether  it  was 
today  or  two  or  three  days  ago— Quebec, 
too,  has  had  great  development,  and  instead 
of  paying  60  cents  for  every  dollar  on  high- 
way No.  401,  Mr.  Duplessis  has  paid  100 
cents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  What  about  the  toll  road 
that  he  is  building  north  of  Montreal? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  there  is  not  any  comparison 
between  the  taxes  paid  in  Ontario  and  some 
of  the  other  provinces. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Nor  of  the  debt  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  it  fair  to  charge  the  whole  of  capital 
expenditure  to  the  people  who  live  in  Ontario 
today?  I  think  there  is  a  reasonable  balance, 
I  think  that  we  have  aimed  at  that. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  what  he  thinks 
that  reasonable  balance  is?  Does  he  recall 
the  conversation  we  had  along  this  line  years 
ago,  when  the  then  Provincial  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Porter,  suggested  that  66%  per  cent,  of 
capital  expense  should  be  paid  out  of 
revenue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think  that  is  pretty  high 
myself,  but  a  good  objective. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  then  went  down  to 
46  per  cent.  I  just  made  a  rough  estimate 
for  this  year,  it  is  38  per  cent.  Next  year  it 
will  be  zero. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  no,  just  wait  and  see. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  much  has  been 
provided  for  next  year's  capital  expenditures? 
Look  at  page  A-16. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Tliere  will  be  supple- 
mentary estimates  next  week,  too. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  he  mean  he  will 
overestimate  and  underestimate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  we  are  going  to 
make  business  so  good  that  the  revenues  are 
going  to  be— 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  counting  on? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Last  year,  they  underesti- 
mated about  $40  million,  and  at  that  time 
they  completely  denied  it.  They  said  that 
they  hit  this  thing  right  on  the  head. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  means 
to  say  we  are  better  oS  than  we  look.  We 
are  conservative. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  If  I  may  make  my  point: 
on  page  A-16,  next  year  they  are  making  no 
provisions  whatsoever  for  capital  payments. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  we  have  made  a 
provision. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Look  at  page  A-16. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  looking  at  the  v^rong  page. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  that  page  of  the 
budget— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  now  on  our  highway 
estimates,  he  makes- 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  true,  in  our 
highways  estimate  he  will  find— 

Hon.   Mr.  Allan:   That  is  true-15. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  notice  that  the 
$42,170,000  is  shown  in  exactly  the  same 
amount  on  the  first  half  of  the  page  as  on 
the  lower  half  of  the  page.  Whereas,  on 
page  85,  that  we  were  looking  at,  we  can 
identify— and  the  government  admits  it— that 
the  difference  in  the  two  figures  represents 
the  $25  million  we  are  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  that  $25  million,  but 
in  our  highways  estimates  for  next  year  he 
will  find  the  payment  on— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  About  $15  million. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Vote  605  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,204: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Can 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  give  us  an  up- 
to-date  figure  on  the  number  of  jobs  which 
have  been  provided  in  the  winter  work 
programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  on  that  point,  that  refers  to 
vote  1,204,  we  will  give  him  a  full  statement, 
on  that  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  AfiFairs  (Mr,  War- 
render)  has  the  particulars,  and  he  will  give 
the  hon.  member  a  complete  statement  on  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thank  you.  Well,  there  is 
one  question,  in  connection  with  that,  which 
I  am  rather  curious  about.  I  have  here  the 
February  bulletin  of  the  Ontario  school  trus- 
tee's council,  an  informational  booklet  sent 
out  to  school  trustees.  There  is  one  paragraph 
in  it  which  says  this: 

The  following  notification  from  the 
Canadian  school  trustees'  association  will 
be  of  considerable  interest  to  Ontario 
school  boards. 

"The  school  district  of  Winnipeg  No.  1 
has  received  approval  for  certain  contracts 
under  the  winter  works  programme  of  the 
federal  government.  School  boards  should 
immediately  apply  for  projects  that  are  now 
in  progress  so  as  to  obtain  the  special 
grant  which  is  50  per  cent,  of  wages—" 
and  so  on.    Then  they  add: 

Have  your  provincial  member  review 
their  maintenance  and  capital  expenditure 
programme.  Some  of  these  contracts  should 
qualify  for  the  financial  assistance  of  the 
federal  government. 
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One  project  already  approved  by  both 
provincial  and  federal  governments  w^as 
school  district  No.  1  in  Winnipeg,  that 
is  the  installation  of  catch  basins  in  the 
yard  of  the  school.  Projects  approved  by 
the  Manitoba  government  for  submission 
to  the  federal  government  for  the  school 
board   include,    among    other    such    items: 

1.  Painting  the  exterior  of  6  schools. 

2.  Resurfacing  floors  in  12  schools. 

3.  Repairs  to  acoustic  tile. 

Now,  what  I  am  curious  about,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  to  what  extent  has  this  government 
let  it  be  known,  and  to  what  extent  have 
school  boards  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  using  the  winter  works  pro- 
gramme for  maintenance  and  other  capital 
expenditures? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  that  item  came  to  our  attention 
over  here,  and  we  asked  for  a  ruling  from  the 
federal  government,  and  they  advised  us 
that  in  a  case  like  that  it  did  not  apply. 
Now,  we  have  that  notification. 

Of  course,  the  people  who  sent  that  notice 
in  from  Manitoba  may  have  been  incorrect 
in  their  interpretation  of  it.  The  ruling  we 
have  is  that  it  does  not  apply,  but  we  are 
pressing  the  matter,  and  my  own  judgment 
is  that  it  should  apply  and  we  are  pressing 
that  point. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
pressed  it  like  Manitoba  did,  he  would  have 
had  it  perhaps  here  for  the  assistance  of  our 
school  boards. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  we  are  certainly 
pressing  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  pressing  them?  Too  little  and 
too  late,  once  again,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  would  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Grossman:  How  does  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  know  they  have  it  there? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  inasmuch 
as  this  vote  1,204  is  the  same  amount  as  last 
year,  how  much  money  was  spent  last  year 
on  the  winter  work  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  I  am  sorry,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  I  do  not  believe  I  can  give 
that  to  the  hon.  member,  but  we  will  get  it 
for  him  and  give  it  to  him. 


Mr.  Whicher:  The  only  thing  is,  I  think 
it  is  highly  unfair  to  ask  us  to  give  approval 
on  the  $5  million  when  we  have  no  idea 
what  the  government  spent  of  the  $5  million 
last  year. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  will  not  suffer  by  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  a  lot  of  people  are 
suffering  by  it. 

On    vote   2,209. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  are  not 
passing  that  item  surely.  Surely  the  govern- 
ment will  make  an  explanation  on  that  item 
before  we  are  asked  to  vote  on  whatever 
the    vote   number   is. 

Mr.  Chairman:   1,204. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  amount  is  based  on 
the  very  greatly  enlarged  programme  this 
winter.    Last  year,  if— 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  the  same  amount  as  last 
winter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  I  doubt  if  all  the 
money  was  used  last  winter. 

Mr.  Whicher:  According  to  this  govern- 
ment, last  winter  it  was  going  to  be  all 
spent. 

Hon,  Mr.  Allan:  Our  programme  began 
last  year  on  February  14.  It  began  this  year 
in  the  fall  before  the  winter  really  set  in. 
The  programme  was  very  greatly  enlarged, 
and  I  think  the  hon.  member  will  have  to 
admit  we  have  no  means  of  estimating  this 
amount  as  accurately  as  is  usual. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  were  out  only  $42 
million  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  were  on  the  right  side. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  only  about  4  or 
5  per  cent.,  when  we  add  it  up.  Actually, 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  said  that 
was  very  good  estimating,  when  Mr.  Harris 
did  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  how  long  this  programme  is  going 
to  be  carried  on,  is  it  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  April  30  is  the  date  that 
has  been  set,  but  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
mentioned,  I  believe  we  are  pressing  now 
to  have  that  date  extended.  We  hope  to  get 
it  extended. 
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Mr,  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
suggest  that  now  is  the  time— or  very,  very 
shortly  anyway— that  this  government  should 
be  making  plans  for  next  winter's  unem- 
ployment. Is  that  a  fair  suggestion?  We 
have  seen  on  many  occasions,  because  such 
things  as  this  have  not  been  planned,  that 
consequently  there  are  many  thousands  of 
people  who  are  out  of  work.  Now,  with  all 
that  mass  of  brain  material  that  the  govern- 
ment has  over  there,  and  lots  of  people  sit- 
ting around  not  doing  too  much,  why,  what 
are  they  doing  to  do  about  next  winter's 
unemployment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing 
that  disappoints  me  is— 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  disappoints  the  vmem- 
ployed,   too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  —that  our  hon.  friends 
across  the  House  are  always  looking  at  things 
from  the  black  side. 

Mr.  Whicher:  From  the  realistic  side. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  read  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Fort  WiUiam  (Mr.  Mapledoram)  said  when 
he  commented  on  this?  And  he  is  not  on 
this  side  of  the  House.  He  said  it  was  too 
little,  too  late,  and  so  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
knows  that  no  one  would  be  planning  at  this 
time  for  a  programme  that  would  serve 
unemployment  as  it  might  exist  next  fall. 

Mr.  Whicher:  When  would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister suggest  it  should  be  started? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  In  good  time.  I  would 
suggest  it  should  be  started  in  good  time. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  time  is  that? 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Is  the  pro- 
gramme at  the  present  time  serving  to  relieve 
unemployment  to  any  extent  across  the  prov- 
ince? In  Cornwall  today  we  have  about 
5,500  people  out  of  work,  and  under  this  pro- 
gramme there  are  between  20  and  30  people 
employed.  Now,  is  that  looking  after  the 
unemployed?  I  think  that  is  general,  right 
across  the  province,  and  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  is  asking  us  to  vote  $5  million  here, 
and  we  do  not  know  just  how  many  people 
are  being  employed.  They  cannot  tell  us 
how  much  money  they  spent  last  year, 
and    they    cannot    even    tell    us    how    many 


works  programmes  there  are  in  the  province 
at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  we  will  get  that  for 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Manley:  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
should  have  it  here  today  before  he  calls  the 
vote. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  will  look  after  that. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  realize  that  it  may  be 
possible  that  the  conditions  in  Cornwall  are 
perhaps  worse  than  average  because  of  the 
closing  of  the  seaway  work  in  that  area. 

Mr.  Manley:  There  is  another  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman.  This  government  did  not  make 
plans  for  the  layoflF  of  the  power  develop- 
ment-they  did  not  plan  to  rehabilitate  those 
people,  they  should  have  made  some  particu- 
lar plan  in  order  to  take  up  the  unemployment 
in  Cornwall- 
Mr.  Child:  They  were  hired  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  anyway. 

Mr.  Manley:  We  heard  a  lot  about  the 
Avro  plant  here  and  13,000  people  thrown 
out  of  work,  but  here  we  have  the  whole  city 
of  Toronto,  London,  all  these  metropolitan 
areas  to  absorb  them.  But  in  Cornwall  those 
people  have  been  thrown  out  of  jobs  down 
there  owing  to  the  development,  there  is  no 
way  to  absorb  them.  Industries  there  are  in 
a  depressed  condition  at  the  present  time,  but 
this  government  has  made  no  plans  to  absorb 
those  people  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  would 
not  expect  construction  workers,  who  came 
into  an  area  to  do  construction  work,  to  be 
absorbed  in  the  economy  of  the  city  of 
Cornwall? 

Mr.  Manley:  There  could  have  been  an 
effort,   sure. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  consider  holding 
this  item  until  the  explanation  has  been  given? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  agree  this  far,  my 
hon.  friend:  The  estimates  in  relation  to 
unemployed  come  under— there  is  this  item 
here,  and  then  in  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  and  a  certain 
amount  in  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Mines.  We  will  give  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition    a    complete    explanation    of    that 
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in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two.  I  will  under- 
take to  do  that,  and  I  think  that  would 
answer   my   hon.   friend's   question. 

Vote  1,204  agreed  to. 

Vote  2,209  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,001  agreed  to. 

Vote  701   agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  move  the  committee  do 
rise  and  report  on  certain  resolutions  and  then 
ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  committee  of  supply 
begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  begs  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report   agreed   to. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I  would 
say  that  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with  the 
budget  debate  and  follow  that  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  and  there  will  be  a  night 
session.  It  might  be  possible  to  deal  with 
some  bills  of  a  routine  nature. 

I  will  advise  the  House  tomorrow  as  to 
the  estimates  we  can  proceed  with  on  Wed- 
nesday. Now  I  would  Uke  the  House  to 
adjourn  because  of  your  dinner,  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  5.30  on  Wednesday.  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.10  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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3  o'clock,  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon  students  from  Port  Perry  public 
school,  from  Lillian  Street  school.  Willow- 
dale,  and  students  from  the  provincial 
teachers'  college,  Toronto.  These  students 
are  here  to  view  the  proceedings  of  the 
House,  and  we  extend  to  them  a  very  warm 
welcome. 

I  beg  to  inform  the  House  that  tlie  clerk 
has  received  from  the  commissioners  of  estate 
bills  their  report  in  the  following  case:  Bill 
No.  Prl8,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
London: 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ONTARIO 

The  Honourable  Chief  Justice  Porter 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Morden 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto  1 
March  2,  1959 

Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Esq.,  QC, 
Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

Re:  Private  Bill  No.  Prl8,  1959,  An  Act  respecting 

the  city  of  London. 

The  undersigned,  as  commissioners  of  estate  bills 
as  provided  by  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  RSO, 
19o0,  chapter  202,  section  57,  having  had  the  said 
bill  referred  to  us  as  such  commissioners,  now  beg  to 
report  thereon. 

We  have  heard  counsel  for  the  petitioner  and  it 
would  appear  that  this  bill  is  an  estate  bill  only  with 
respect  to  sections  3  and  4  thereof. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  sections  3 
and  4  of  the  said  bill  are  proper  for  carrying  their 
purposes  into  effect,  and  that  it  is  reasonable  that  the 
said  sections  be  passed  into  law. 

Two  copies  of  the  bill  signed  by  the  commissioners 
and  the  petitions  for  the  same  are  accordingly 
returned  herewith. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Dana  Porter,  CJO. 
K.  G.  Morden,  JA. 

Commissioners  of  estate  bills. 

It  was  therefore  ordered  that  the  bill, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  estate  bills  thereon,  be  referred  to  the 
standing   committee   on   private  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree,  from  the  standing 
committee  on  private  bills,  presents  the  com- 
mittee's fifth  report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Belleville. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  of  Quebec. 

An  Act  respecting  the  village  of  Cayuga. 

Your  committe  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  respecting  the  Estate  of  the 
Honourable  George  Taylor  Fulford. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
separate  school  board  of  the  city  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that 
the  following  bill  be  not  reported: 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Pelee. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost  of 
printing  be  remitted  on  An  Act  respecting 
the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd  of  Quebec 
and  on  An  Act  respecting  Universite 
d'Ottawa. 

Motion   agreed  to. 
Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  to  move  a  motion  which  has 
been  customary  at  this  time  of  year 
relating  to  the  sittings  of  the  House.  It  has 
been  found  desirable  to  have  the  meeting 
time  of  the  House  at  2  o'clock  instead  of 
3   o'clock.    Now  the  purpose  is  this: 

When  the  House  meets  at  3  o'clock,  by 
the  time  the  formalities  are  through— if  there 
are  matters  coming  up  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  sometimes  there  is  little  more  than 
two  hours  for  the  business  of  the  House— 
and  that  always  leads  to  prolonged  night 
sessions.  I  think  it  is  desirable,  although 
night  sessions  may  be  necessary  for  perhaps 
two  nights  a  week,  that  if  we  can  avoid  that, 
I  am  most  anxious  to  do  it.  So,  I  would  move 
that,  commencing  on  Thursday  next,  March 
5,  and  for  the  balance  of  the  present  ses- 
sion,   this    House    will    meet    each    day    at 
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2  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  that  rule 
No.  2  of  the  assembly  be  suspended  so  far  as 
it  might  apply  to  this  motion. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  making  that  motion, 
I  point  out  that  it  is  not  possible  to  avoid 
night  sessions;  one  or  two  night  sessions  a 
week  are  pretty  well  indicated,  but  on  the 
other  hand  it  might  make  it  possible  to  eli- 
minate them  otherwise. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  May  I 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  this  question? 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  we  were 
considering  the  business  of  the  House,  includ- 
ing the  increase  in  indemnity  to  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  it  was  one  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  arguments  that  we  were  on  the 
eve  of  having  fall  as  well  as  spring  sessions, 
so  that  we  would  not  be  rushing  through  the 
business  of  the  House  in  this  unseemly 
fashion.  When  is  this  practice  going  to  be 
instituted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  that,  first  of  all,  I  object  to  the 
assertion  that  the  business  of  this  House  is 
conducted  in  an  unseemly  fashion.  I  do  not 
think  it  is— that  is,  I  know  that  is  not  true. 

I  have  been  in  this  House  for  a  good 
many  years  now  and  I  can  assure  my  hon. 
friend  that  the  business  of  this  House  is 
conducted  in  a  very  much  more  orderly 
way  than  used  to  be  the  case.  I  was  a 
member  of  this  House,  as  a  number  of  others 
were,  when  the  whole  estimates  of  the  gov- 
ernment were  put  through  in  one  night;  now 
I  have  experienced  that. 

I  have  been  here  when  the  estimates  were 
started  in  the  evening  and  it  was  necessary 
to  perhaps  sit  to  5  or  6  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  pass  the  estimates. 

We  have  worked  out,  I  think,  a  programme 
where  things  are  taken  care  of  in  an  orderly 
way.  We  have  purposely  taken  the  estimates 
and  put  them  in  a  position  where  the  House 
has  a  very  great  opportunity— I  mean  com- 
paratively, because,  after  all,  there  are  a  very 
great  many  estimates  and  there  are  a  great 
many  things  involved— to  debate  and  question 
each  item  minutely  and  in  an  orderly  sort 
of  way. 

Our  sessions  here  arc  nothing  as  compared 
in  length  with  the  sessions  at  Ottawa,  where 
at  this  time  of  year,  on  certain  days  of  the 
week,  the  session  starts  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  continues  on  throughout  the 
day  into  the  evening. 

We  have  here  tried,  and  I  think  with  a 
good  deal  of  success,  to  space  the  work  out 
so    that    there    is    the    opportunity    for    an 


intelligent  consideration  and  discussion  of 
matters  without  rushing  them  through. 

Concerning  the  other  portion  of  the 
question,  about  the  sessions  in  the  fall,  that 
matter  has  intrigued  me,  but  actually  speak- 
ing there  are  some  difficulties  in  carrying  out 
such  an  arrangement  as  that. 

It  is,  of  course,  possible  to  have  a  session 
in  the  fall,  say  in  November  or  December, 
or  perhaps  overlapping  in  those  months, 
which  would  take  care  of  certain  items  of 
business,  but  the  items  of  business  would 
have  to  be  segregated  to  permit  that. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  in  this 
province  is  that  we  have  to  run  business  as 
it  conveniences  the  people  here.  One  of  the 
difficulties  is  the  municipal  year  which  starts 
on  January  1,  and  there  are  matters  pertain- 
ing to  municipalities  and  municipal  financing 
and  so  on  that  make  it  somewhat  difficult  to 
change    the    course   of   the   year. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  have  examined  that  matter 
with  interest.  I  have  felt  that  perhaps  it 
might  offer  a  method  by  which  the  session 
might  be  broken  into  two  parts,  and  might 
benefit  the  management  and  the  carrying 
out  of  public  business.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  obvious  difficulties  when  you  try  to 
work  that  out,  and,  because  of  those  diffi- 
culties, I  must  say  that  I  have  not  so  far 
recommended  that  to  the  government  or  the 
House. 

Therefore,  my  answer  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question  is  that  there  has  been  no 
determination  as  to  when  fall  sessions  might 
take  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  matter  which 
might— and  I  think,  sir,  in  the  course  of  things 
it  might— offer  a  practicable  solution  to  the 
immense  amount  of  business  which  it  is  now 
necessary  for  a  government  to  do  and  for 
the   House   to  endorse. 

As  I  stated  before,  it  may  be  that  a  session 
of  two  months,  or  something  of  the  sort,  on 
end,  might  be  better  replaced  by  meetings 
of  the  Legislature  twice  a  year,  or  perhaps 
as  we  have  done  in  other  cases,  the  develop- 
ment  of   special   sessions. 

We  are  not  the  only  jurisdiction  that  is 
faced  with   that  particular  problem. 

In  some  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  have  sessions  only  every 
two  years.  Now,  I  do  not  see  how  that 
would  be  at  all  possible  in  this  jurisdiction, 
but  it  seems  to  be  possible  with  them.  That 
is  about  the  best  I  can  say  in  answer  to  the 
question  that  has  been  raised  by  my  hon. 
friend. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  want  a  pro- 
longed debate  on  this  matter  at  all,  or  in 
fact  to  debate  it  at  all,  except  to  say  this, 
that  unwittingly  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
strengthened  my  argument.  He  points  to 
the  fact  that  in  Ottawa  they  meet  many 
more  hours  per  week  than  we  do  here, 
and  uses  this  as  a  defence  for  his  present 
move.  But  not  only  do  they  meet  many  more 
hours  per  week,  but  they  meet  for  6  or  7 
or  8  months  a  year. 

This  province  today  has  a  budget  as  big 
as  the  federal  budget  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  1930's,  and  I  do  not  know  how  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  can  argue  that  we  are  not 
dealing  with  it  in  a  somewhat  cursory  and 
unseemly  fashion  when  we  only  meet  for 
two  months. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  whether  he  can  advise 
the  House  whether  or  not  the  business  of  the 
House  will  be  completed  before  the  Easter 
hohday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  no  idea,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  I  said  before  the  House  met 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  rush  the  business  of 
the  House.  Easter  is  merely  an  incident. 
If  we  are  through  the  business  of  this 
House  by  Easter,  then  the  House  can  pro- 
rogue and,  if  not,  it  is  quite  proper  that  the 
House  should  meet  after  Easter. 

I  have  no  objective  with  regard  to  date 
at  all.  I  would  say,  let  us  do  the  business 
of  the  House  in  the  proper  way  and  take 
the  proper  time  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  what  portion  of 
the  government's  business  is  before  the  House 
at  this  time,  what  portion  of  the  legislative 
business  of  the  House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  would  be  diflBcult 
for  me  to  say  offhand.  I  would  have  to  take 
that  question  under  advisement  to  see  what 
balance  of  the  programme  there  is.  I  would 
say  that  there  are  some  very  substantial  and 
important  matters  before  the  House  at  the 
present  time,  and  there  are  some  that  will 
follow.  I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend- 
Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Did  my  hon. 
friend  start  answering  some  of  the  questions 
on  the  order  paper? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  and  we  have  more, 
we  are  glad  to   oblige. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  should  like  to  make  a  short 
statement. 

In  view  of  the  vast  accumulation  of  snow 
and  ice  this  winter,  the  following  telegram 
is  going  out  today  to  the  clerks  of  all  the 
municipalities  and  will  be  read  for  immediate 
council   attention: 

PLEASE  BE  ADVISED  THAT  CONDITIONS  IN- 
DICATE POSSIBLE  SERIOUS  SPRING  FLOODS. 
ALL  MUNICIPALITIES  ARE  REQUESTED  TO  BE 
ALERT  TO  SERIOUS  SITUATION.  RESPECT- 
FULLY SUGGEST  THAT  A  SURVEY  BE  MADE 
OF  THE  MUNICIPALITIES  TO  ASCERTAIN 
WHAT  IF  ANY  FLOOD  DANGER  THERE  MAY 
BE  AND  WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  PREVENT 
OR   CONTROL   THE   SAME. 

That  will  be  signed  by  myself,  and  I 
understand  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  has  a  more  lengthy  state- 
ment to  give  on  this  same  subject. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  I  would  like  to  add  some 
observations  to  the  comments  just  made  by 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

Below-normal  temperatures  of  the  past 
two  months  have  caused  ground  to  be  frozen 
to  a  considerable  depth,  while  thick  ice 
has  accumulated  in  the  rivers  and  lakes. 
With  such  conditions,  it  is  apparent  that 
an  extended  period  of  high  temperatures  or 
heavy  rainfall  of  an  inch  or  bvo  could  result 
in  considerable  flooding  in  many  districts. 

Although  we  do  not  wish  to  alarm  people 
unduly,  I  think  it  is  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  inform  the  House  of  the  steps  which  have 
been  taken  by  the  government,  particularly 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, to  minimize  the  results  of  any  flood- 
ing in  this  province. 

In  a  directive  to  all  municipalities,  it  has 
been  suggested  that,  should  any  cause  for 
concern  exist,  a  meeting  of  the  heads  of  all 
civic  departments  and  welfare  agencies  be 
called.  This  committee  should  include  the 
chiefs  of  police,  fire,  public  works  and 
engineering  departments;  local  health  officers; 
civil  defence;  St.  John  Ambulance  and  Red 
Cross;  municipal  representatives  of  the  local 
conservation  authority;  as  well  as  representa- 
tives from  all  fields  of  communications; 
service,  church  and  women's  organizations, 
and  so  on.  Such  a  committee  could,  by 
undertaking  specific  duties,  prepare  for  all 
eventualities. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
inventory  be  made  of  all  equipment  which 
can  be  made  available  in  case  of  emergency,. 
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such  as  vehicles,  boats,  tools,  blankets,  port- 
able pumps,  stockpiles  of  sand,  food  and 
portable  kitchen  equipment  and  sandbags. 

Each  municipality,  faced  with  any  danger 
of  flooding,  should  establish  a  corps  of  water 
level  observers  whose  duty  it  will  be,  in 
cases  of  sudden  thaw,  to  report  any  rise  of 
level  to  a  central  committee,  particularly  as 
regards  changes  in  level  at  strategic  river 
points.  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development  has  89  men  serving  as  readers 
on  the  main  rivers  of  Ontario,  and  these 
people  should  be  included  within  volunteer 
groups. 

After  conversation  and  consultation  with 
the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  National  Defence 
(Mr.  Pearkes),  and  following  this  a  conference 
with  Major-General  H.  A.  Sparling  and 
members  of  his  staff  at  central  command,  I 
have  been  assured  that  the  Canadian  army 
is  prepared  to  render  assistance  in  flood  areas 
where  relief  is  clearly  beyond  the  resources 
available  to  the  civil  authorities,  and  where 
it  has  been  established  that  all  possible  civil 
efforts  within  the  locality  are  insufficient. 

Such  assistance  may  be  requested  by  the 
mayor  or  reeve  of  any  municipality  upon 
contacting  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development. 

In  order  to  provide  24-hour  emergency 
service  to  all  our  municipal  areas  during 
the  period  that  flooding  may  occiu",  witliin 
the  next  two  months  or  so,  it  has  been 
arranged  that  a  senior  departmental  officer 
shall  at  all  times  be  available.  Thus,  full 
and  immediate  attention  will  be  given  to  any 
call  requiring  immediate  attention. 

In  the  event  of  a  flood  emergency,  the 
mayor  or  reeve  of  a  municipality,  calling 
through  the  parliamentary  exchange  EMpire 
3-1211,  should  direct  his  call  to  the  Minister 
of  this  department,  the  Deputy  Minister,  the 
chief  conservation  officer,  or  the  civil  defence 
co-ordinator. 

In  every  instance  where  there  is  a  con- 
servation authority  established  wiih.  a 
permanent  field  officer,  these  men  will 
co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent  with  the  local 
council  and/or  special  committee  to  prepare 
comprehensive  plans  for  meeting  the  situa- 
tion. In  addition,  the  conservation  branch 
is  prepared  to  supply  detailed  weather 
reports  relating  to  any  expected  prolonged 
rainfall.  This  information,  obtainable  at  any 
hour  from  the  department,  should  supple- 
ment the  daily  press  and  other  reports  in 
each  locality. 

All  conservation  authorities,  where  there 
is  a  dam  and  reservoir  under  their  control. 


have  been  requested  to  lower  all  water  now 
being  held  back,  but  not  to  the  extent  that 
municipal  supplies  are  interfered  with.  The 
authorities  are  also  being  requested  to  cut 
channels  in  the  ice  on  the  reservoirs  to  allow 
the  free  flow  of  water  through  the  dam. 

In  order  that  each  municipality  should 
clearly  understand  the  services  available  to 
them  through  this  department,  and  the  pro- 
cedure to  be  followed  should  serious  flood 
conditions  be  anticipated,  a  letter  is  today 
being  forwarded  to  each  and  every  mayor  or 
reeve  within  the  province. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  (Ottawa  South):  I  would 
like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs.  Will  this  work  about 
to  be  undertaken  to  prevent  floods— 
because  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this 
as  the  Rideau  River  passes  through  my  consti- 
tuency—will this  be  included  with  the  winter 
work?  Will  some  portion  be  saved  for  that 
work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wartrender:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reply 
to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member,  may 
I  say  that  this  has  not  been  definitely  settled 
at  the  moment,  although  I  know  conver- 
sations have  been  had  with  officials  at  Ottawa 
to  decide  on  this  point.  It  is  my  hope,  I 
might  say,  that  the  programme  will  be 
extended  so  that  some  of  this  work  will 
come  under  the  winter  programme,  therefore 
aiding  the  municipalities,  not  only  by  way 
of  relieving  the  serious  situation,  but  also 
regarding  the  employment  situation. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  event  that 
Ottawa  does  not  agree  or  consent  to  include 
this  particular  project,  will  the  provincial 
government  go  ahead  with  the  type  of  pro- 
gramme they  had  last  year,  and  pay  70  per 
cent,   of  the  labour   costs? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wan'ender:  We  have  to  wait 
word  from  Ottawa,  and  if  their  answer  is 
no,  that  will  have  to  be  taken  under  advise- 
ment, and  at  a  later  date  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  notify  the  House  what  the  pro- 
gramme is  going  to  be. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  did  not  raise  this  question  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  but  it  is  a  very  harmless 
question.  I  wonder  if  you  would  permit  me 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs? 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  many  of  the  local  councils 
are  in  the  middle  of  preparing  their  budgets 
for  the  coming  year,  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
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Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  or  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs  would  make 
an  announcement  regarding  the  grants  they 
are  likely  to  get  now  or  at  an  early  date? 
I  am  just  wondering  about  the  unconditional 
grants  and  things  like  that.  I  wonder  if  one 
of  them  could  make  an  announcement  on 
that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  member  was  contained 
in  the  budget  statement  made  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan).  There  is 
nothing  now  that  I  know  of  holding  up  those 
payments,  or  at  least  there  is  nothing  holding 
up  their  taking  into  consideration  the  pay- 
ments they  will  receive.  If  the  hon.  member 
is  asking  me  specifically  if  I  know,  I  do  not 
know  the  answer  right  now,  but  I  would 
be   glad   to   look   it   up   for  him. 

Mr.  Thomas:  If  the  hon.  Minister  does 
not  know,  why  does  he  not  say  so? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Having  listened  to  the 
answer  to  that  "harmless"  question,  may  I 
say  that,  in  an  effort  to  be  obliging  to 
my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon),  I  desire  to  table  answers  to  questions 
9,  11,  16  and  26.    That  is  quick  service. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Thank  you. 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members, 
the  1959  Ontario  Department  of  Highways 
map,   which   they   will   find   on   their    desks. 

I  know  that  most  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  take 
these  for  granted,  they  are  available  almost 
everywhere  in  our  province,  they  contain  a 
host  of  information. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  members  might  be 
interested  to  know  that,  in  the  old  days  from 
1926  to  1931,  there  was  a  charge  of  50  cents 
for  each  of  these  maps.  For  the  next  few 
years  it  was  reduced  to  25  cents  and  since 
then  they  have  been  free. 

There  are  a  great  many  of  these  maps 
printed,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  1945,  there  were 
350,000  copies.  By  1948  the  number  had 
increased  to  500,000.  From  1951  to  1955, 
700,000  copies  were  printed.  From  1956  on 
—and  that  includes  this  issue— 1  million  copies 
have  been  printed. 

They  are  distributed,  as  I  believe  the 
hon.  members  all  know,  through  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity  in  answering 
inquiries  made  by  mail  and  at  tourist  recep- 
tion centres.    And,   of  course,  they  are  also 


made  available  in  the  map  ofiBce  of  The 
Department  of  Highways  in  the  east  block 
of  the  Parliament  buildings. 

A  perusal,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  this  interesting 
publication,  brought  up  to  date,  will  indicate 
that  it  has  all  the  old  features  which  have 
become  so  popular  to  our  own  people  and 
the  tourists,  and  some  newer  features. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  if  any  of  them  require  copies 
of  these  in  any  quantity,  if  they  will  let  me 
know,  I  will  be  glad  to  supply  them.  Also 
there  are  copies  at  the  information  centre  on 
the  main  floor  of  this  building,  and  copies  can 
also  be  obtained  from  the  attendants  at  this 
House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question?  I  notice  that,  on  the 
map,  highway  No.  401  is  extended  west  from 
highway  No.  10  as  far  as  Kitchener.  Are  we 
to  assume  that  will  be  completed  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  either  my  spectacles  are  not  good 
or  the  hon.  member  has  a  different  map 
from  mine.  On  my  map,  highway  No.  401 
is  extended  west  to  Kitchener  with  a  dotted 
line  with  the  letters  U.C.,  meaning  "under 
construction,"  on  top  of  it,  which  would 
indicate  that  that  particular  portion  of  high- 
way No.  401  is  under  construction  this  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  will  be  completed 
this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  U.C,  or  maybe  it  was 
meant  "you  see." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  more  com  than 
roads,  obviously. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 
The  House,  on  order,  resolved  itself  into 
the  committee  of  supply. 

ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ure to  rise  in  this  debate  and  to  present 
the  Liberal  Opposition  criticism  of  the  budget 
which  was  presented  last  week.  I  realize  that 
this  is  an  important  function  of  government, 
and  I  just  hope  that  I  can  do  the  job  that 
I  think  should  be  done  on  the  budget  that 
was    presented. 

Before  getting  into  a  criticism  of  the 
budget  I  would  take  this  opportunity  to  pay 
my  personal  respects  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  who  has  now  succeeded 
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to  a  very  high  post  in  this  government.  It 
is  a  post  that  we  all  respect.  He  is  a  man 
whom  we  all  respect. 

I  want  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to 
know  that,  while  I  hope  my  criticism  will 
be  somewhat  effective,  it  is  not  intended  to 
be  directed  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
personally,  but  instead  to  the  consistent 
policy  of  this  government,  a  policy  that  has 
been  followed  for  approximately  16  years.  . 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  high  principles 
that  founded  the  budgetary  presentation 
back  in  1943  and  1944  have  floundered  in 
the  interval,  and  I,  with  many  others,  agree 
that  the  vehicle  that  is  being  used  now  has 
become  outmoded,  and  that  real  surgery  is 
required  to  correct  some  of  the  obvious 
weaknesses  and  shortcomings  of  this  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  lighter  vein  I  did 
assemble  a  few  comments  which  I  thought 
might  be  appropriate  and  might,  for  a  few 
moments,  at  least,  entertain  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer.  One  is  a  quotation  from 
Shakespeare's  Henry  IV: 

I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  con- 
sumption of  the  purse:  borrowing  only 
lingers  and  lingers  it  out,  but  the  disease 
is  incurable. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Very 
appropriate. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  I  am  sorry  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)— 

An  hon.  member:  The  Liberal  party  had 
lots  of  experience. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  what  respect? 

The  hon.  member:  In  borrowing. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  borrowing?  Well 
now,  one  year  ago  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  rose  before  this  House  and  made  a 
very  dramatic  demonstration,  or  at  least  a 
presentation,  with  respect  to  finances,  wherein 
he  suggested  that  we  would  obtain,  or  had 
obtained,  $22  million  from  the  federal 
government  as  of  that  time.  And  it  has  been 
pointed  out  several  times  that  this  was  a 
false  statement,  and  I  would  suggest  the 
current  statement  that  has  been  made  is 
also  false. 

He  knows  better  than  I  that  the  Liberal 
government  did  not  finance  in  a  deficit  fash- 
ion over  the  past  10  years.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary is  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  he  referring  to  the  Hep- 
burn  government? 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  he  is  not  referring 
to  the  Hepburn  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  that  is  the  one  that 
is  current  around  here.  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  had  better  have  a  look  at 
them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  now,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  can  take  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  out  of  the  difficulty  he  has  put  him- 
self in  but  he  was  not  referring  to  the  Hep- 
burn government. 

Hon,  Mr.  Dymond:  No  I  was  referring  to 
the  provincial   Liberal   party. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh  yes,  after  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  came  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
assistance. 

An  hon.  member:  Not  at  all.  After  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  will  give  the  hon. 
member  the  figure  if  he  wants  it.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  get  down  to  real  business 
because  there  is  real  business  at  hand.  The 
presentation  that  was  made  the  other  day 
demonstrated,  I  believe,  a  record  of  spend- 
ing in  this  province.  Likewise,  it  demon- 
strated the  record  of  deficit  and  deficit 
financing  in  this  province. 

The  first  point  that  I  want  to  make  is  that 
for  the  current  year,  the  year  ending  on 
March  31  of  this  year,  this  government  will 
have  overspent  itself  by  $129  million. 

I  predict  that  next  year  at  this  time  we 
will  have  a  demonstration— as  we  now  have 
demonstrated— that  they  have  overspent  them- 
selves, not  by  $129  million,  but  that  the 
government  will  have  overspent  itself  in 
the  approximate  amount  of  $217  million. 

I  make  that  calculation  in  the  following 
way.  For  the  budget  period  March  31,  1959, 
to  April  1,  1960,  the  ordinary  revenue  is  pre- 
dicted to  be  $637  million;  the  capital  revenue 
$93  milhon,  for  a  total  of  $730  million 
revenue. 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  are  predicted  to  be  $637  mil- 
lion; the  capital  expenses  $310  million  for 
a  total  of  $947  million.  Now  the  difference, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  my  suggested  deficit  of  $217 
miUion. 

I  know  that  many  hon.  members  opposite 
will,  in  due  course,  tell  me  that  I  have  failed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  $15  million 
that  the  government  has  budgeted  for  the 
allotment  to  the  highway  reserve  fund,  and 
I  know  that  they  will  make  reference  to  the 
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$18  million  for  sinking  fund  provision.  I 
suggest  that  if  the  government  takes  that 
position,  they  should  have  demonstrated  those 
credits,  or  those  deductions,  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  their  ordinary  revenue  and  ordinary 
expenditures. 

This  presentation  that  I  have  made,  and 
these  figures  that  I  have  taken,  have  been 
taken  directly  from  the  ordinary  revenue 
and  capital  revenue,  and  likewise  the  ordi- 
nary expenditures  and  capital  expenditures  of 
the  budget  itself.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  spend  a  few  moments  in  analyzing 
this  particular  deficit  of  $217  million.  When 
you  consider  that  in  Ottawa  at  the  present 
time  they  have  a  budget  in  the  approximate 
amount  of  $6  billion,  and  that  they  are  in 
debt,  or  going  into  debt,  in  the  expected 
amount  of  about  $700  million,  that  represents 
11  per  cent,  of  their  total  budget.  In  other 
words,  they  have  to  borrow  about  11  per 
cent,  of  their  expenditures. 

Now,  relate  that  to  Ontario.  Here  we  have 
a  budget  of  $947  million,  and  we  are  going 
to  be  required  to  borrow  something  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $217  million  to  finance 
those  total  expenditures  during  the  ensuing 
year.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  represents  22  per 
cent,   of  our  total  expenditures. 

I  wonder  how  many  people  in  Ontario 
realize  that  we  are  going  into  debt  faster 
than  the  present  Conservative  government  in 
Ottawa;  that  we  are  going  into  debt  at  twice 
the  rate  that  they  are  going  into  debt  in 
Ottawa? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious  matter.  All 
the  platitudinous  talk,  all  the  generalizations, 
about  increase  in  births,  increases  in  popula- 
tion, all  that,  I  suggest,  is  of  no  real  signifi- 
cance unless  we  actually  attack  this  cancerous 
condition  that  exists  in  our  financial  fabric  at 
the  present  time. 

It  may  be,  if  this  government  could  de- 
monstrate a  real  appreciation  of  the  situa- 
tion, that  the  public  at  large  would  have 
some  confidence  that  the  condition  would 
improve  or  would  be  tackled. 

But,  instead  of  acknowledging  the  situa- 
tion, we  have  again  the  despicable  situation 
wherein  the  government  comes  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  advises  that  they  have  a 
surplus,  and  that  they  will  have  a  surplus 
again  for  the  next  year,  1960. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  in  all  intellectual  honesty,  is  he  pre- 
pared to  rise  before  this  House  and  say  to 


the  people  of  Ontario  that  he  has  so  admi- 
nistered the  funds  of  this  province  that  he 
can  honestly  demonstrate  a  surplus  to  the 
people  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  amazed  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would  take  that  position.  He  knows,  he  has 
a  keen  appreciation  and  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  this  province.  I  know 
of  nobody  who  has  a  more  intimate  knowl- 
edge. Yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  that  a  child 
would  have  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  the  simple  question:  "If  that  be  the  case, 
if  he  has  a  surplus,  then  why  in  the  world 
did  he  permit  his  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
to  demonstrate  that,  for  the  current  fiscal 
year,  he  has  gone  into  debt  to  the  extent  of 
$129   million?" 

I  ask  him  what  is  the  significance  of  page 
A- 16  of  his  budget? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  then,  does  he  expect 
our  government  in  these  days  to  pay  every 
bit  of  capital  expenditure? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  do  not  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  I  do  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  this,  and  I  think  the  people 
of  Ontario  are  entitled  to  know  exactly 
where   we   are   at. 

Two  years  ago  or  3  years  ago,  in  1957, 
the  then  Provincial  Treasurer  took  the  posi- 
tion exactly  as  has  been  taken  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  at  the  present  time,  that  is, 
that  our  capital  expenditures  are  large.  But 
he  said,  in  effect:  "I  am  prepared  to  say  to 
this  House  that  it  will  be  the  continuing 
policy  of  this  government,  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  government,  to  pay  two-thirds 
of  all  the  capital  expenditures  in  the  ensuing 
years." 

It  so  happened  that,  in  that  year,  two- 
thirds  of  the  capital  expenditures  were  paid 
out  of  revenue. 

Last  year,  amazingly— or  was  it  amazingly? 
—the  reference  was  deleted  from  the  budget. 
But  a  quick  calculation  would  demonstrate 
the  government  paid  about  46  per  cent,  of 
its  capital  expenditures.  This  year  reference 
was  again  deleted,  but  a  quick  calculation 
demonstrates  about  38  per  cent. 

Next  year,  I  predict  that,  except  for  the 
$15  million  that  is  set  aside  for  the  highway 
reserve  fund,  and  the  $18  million  that  is  set 
aside  for  debt  retirement,  there  will  be  no 
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contribution  out  of  revenue  to  capital  expen- 
diture for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 
1960. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  serious 
matter  and  in  order  to  emphasize  the  serious- 
ness, I  can  do  nothing  better  than  refer— as 
I  have  on  previous  budget  occasions— to  what 
on  other  occasions  I  referred  to  as  my 
favourite  author. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that,  in  1944,  when 
the  Progressive-Conservative  government 
assumed  office,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
took  over  the  position  of  Provincial  Treasurer, 
that  he  chalked  for  this  province  a  sound 
fiscal  programme.  The  unfortunate  part  is 
that  that  particular  programme  has  never 
been  effectively  implemented. 

Let  me  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  relay  to  you 
and  to  this  House  some  of  the  principles 
that  he  enunciated  at  that  time. 

At  page  11  of  the  1944  budget,  we  find 
this  quotation: 

This  raises  the  question  of  deficit 
financing,  carrying  on  government  by  bor- 
rowing. If  our  debt  is  increased  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  services  which 
increases  the  net  debt,  then  this  is  a 
charge  against  the  share  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us  in  the  national  income. 

Credit  should  be  soundly  used. 

I  have  no  objections  to  the  use  of 
credit  within  the  limits  of  prudence  for 
the  construction  of  roads  and  public  works 
which  tend  to  open  and  develop  the 
country,  provided,  of  course,  that  pro- 
visions for  retirement  are  made  from  the 
buoyant  revenues  which  come  from  the 
measure  of  prosperity  which  ensues. 

One  of  the  great  problems  confronting 
the  province  of  Ontario  is  the  great  burden 
of  net  debt  which  we  have  accumulated 
,  j  over  the  past  40  years.  This  debt  is  now 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $500  million. 
Interest  on  this  debt,  which  must  be 
paid  from  the  people's  taxes,  amounts  to 
about  $20  million  annually.  The  fact  that 
*•  we  are  faced  with  paying  about  $20  million 
annually  out  of  ordinary  revenue  for 
interest  alone  should  cause  us  to  hesitate 
before  we  increase  this   type   of  debt. 

In  addition,  the  net  debt  should  be 
for  sound  development  purposes  calcu- 
lated to  expand  our  province,  otherwise 
expenditures  should  be  paid  from  ordinary 
revenue. 

In  many  states  of  the  Union  there  is 
no  such  debt.  Our  nearest  neighbour,  the 
state  of  Michigan,  will  have  its  indebted- 
ness retired  this  year. 


And    then,    continuing,   the    then    Provincial 
Treasurer  said: 

I  shall  outline  a  general  plan  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House  which  might 
be  followed  on  the  termination  of  the 
federal-provincial  agreements. 

1.  That  a  sinking  fund  be  established 
which  will  extinguish  the  present  debt  of 
the  province  over  a  period  of  not  more 
than  50  years. 

2.  Future  capital  expenditures  which 
fall  into  two  classes,  namely  revenue  pro- 
ducing—such as  highways— and  non  revenue 
producing— including  such  items  as  public 
buildings  and  other  uneconomic  works— may 
be  considered  and  dealt  with  as  follows: 
Class  A— 

That  is,   the  revenue   producers. 

—the  expenditures  under  this  heading  will 
be  principally  for  highways.  The  revenues, 
therefore,  produced  by  such  highways  or 
other  works  would  be  allocated  as  follows: 

1.  To  pay  the  ordinary  cost  of  the 
operation  of  highways  or  other  works 
including  repairs  and  maintenance. 

2.  To  pay  such  annual  subsidies  to  the 
municipalities  and  counties  as  are  found 
necessary,  and  that  all  such  subsidies  be 
chargeable  to  ordinary  and  not  capital 
account. 

3.  To  pay  interest  at  an  agreed  rate  on 
the  amount  of  the  present  highway  debt 
of  the  province. 

4.  To  repay  to  the  province,  in  aimual 
instalments  spread  over  an  agreed  term  of 
years,  the  amoimt  of  the  highway  debt. 

5.  To  be  applied  to  the  construction  of 
new  works  of  a  capital  nature. 

It  should  not  be  argued  that  the  revenue 
of  highways  should  not  be  used  for  such 
general  purposes.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say, 
however,  that  they  should  not  be  so  used 
until  obligations  relating  to  highways  have 
been  taken  care  of. 

Where  the  amount  of  revenue  avail- 
able for  expenditures  as  outlined  is  insuffi- 
cient to  pay  the  cost  of  construction  of  new 
works,  debentures  should  be  issued  for 
currency  not  to  exceed  the  contemplated 
life  for  which  the  debentures  are  issued. 
The  debentures  should  be  in  serial  form 
and  be  a  charge  upon  the  revenues  previ- 
ously referred  to.  In  order  to  conform  to 
the  rule  that  the  cost  of  new  works  must 
be  paid  for  within  the  estimated  life  of 
the  construction,  depending  upon  the 
extent  of  such  new  works,  additional  taxes 
might  have  to  be  levied. 
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As  to  capital  expenditures  under  Class 
B- 

That    is,    the    calculating    to    non    revenue 

producers: 
—works  such  as  public  buildings  or  other 
uneconomic  works,  and  which  constitute 
a  dead-weight  debt,  I  would  point  out 
that  as  much  as  possible  of  the  cost  of 
construction  of  such  non-productive  work 
should  be  paid  for  out  of  ordinary  revenue 
in  the  year  in  which  such  construction  is 
carried  on,  and  the  balance  of  the  debt 
should  be  liquidated  over  a  period  not  to 
exceed  15  years. 

For  this  purpose,  debentures  should  be 
issued  which  matiire  aimually,  and  the 
instalments  should  be  paid  annually  out  of 
ordinary  revenue  from  year  to  year  and 
should  not  be  refunded. 

All  this  and  all  the  foregoing  is,  of 
course,  predicated  upon  governments  hav- 
ing the  wisdom  to  tax  for  services  which 
are    given. 

The  rule  should  be  that  we  have  balanced 
budgets  and  a  wide  use  of  our  credit.  A 
disregard  of  these  principles  will  impair  or 
destroy  our  credit,  which  is  one  of  our 
greatest  assets,  and  will  place  our  province 
in  a  debt-ridden  position. 

If  we  adopt  some  such  plan  as  the  above 
as  soon  as  the  federal-provincial  confer- 
ences are  completed  we  shall  eventually 
arrive  at  a  time  when  we  shall  have  no 
interest  to  pay,  and  all  our  revenues  will 
be  available  for  discharging  the  functions 
of  the  provincial  government. 

In  this  way,  the  citizens  of  this  great 
province  will  enjoy  the  largest  possible 
measure  of  prosperity  and  the  maximum 
social  service  and  social  security. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sounds  like  a  social  credit 
dream. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  was  an  excellent 
speech,  and  that  was  an  excellent  demon- 
stration and  enunciation  of  fiscal  policy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunbar:  It  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  will  go  down  in  his- 
tory as  a  guide  that  was  set  up  but  never 
pursued. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunbar:  We  live  right  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  a  big  laugh. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now  let  us  determine 
how  we  have  lived  up  to  it. 


Mr.  Speaker,  firstly  let  me  tell  you  this. 
At  the  present  time,  instead  of  $20  million 
per  year  being  paid  for  interest,  we  are  pay- 
ing $45  million.  Together  with  Hydro,  the 
people  of  this  province  are  paying  out  $105 
million  for  interest  charged  to  loans.  That 
is  more  than  the  total  cost  of  elementary 
and  secondary  school  construction  in  this 
province  at  the  present  time. 

Related  in  another  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  would 
crystallize  the  debt  in  1943  and  would  apply 
his  plan  thereafter.  And  what  has  happened? 
In  the  interval,  that  debt  has  approximately 
doubled.  It  has  gone  from  about  $500  mil- 
lion to  almost  $1  billion  or  just  under  the 
billion  mark. 

Next  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  debt  will 
be  in  the  vicinity  of  $1,165  billion  and  I 
say  that  in  those  intervening  years  not  one 
of  the  principles  that  was  enunciated  as  such 
clear,  practical,  good  sound  administrative 
policy  has  been  undertaken. 

At  the  present  time,  we  are  paying  about 
$18  million  a  year  to  retire  our  debt,  a  debt 
that  is  going  up  all  the  time. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  we 
should  retire  the  then  debt  in  50  years.  All 
one  has  to  do  is  ask  a  child  of  grade  8  or  9 
to  determine  how  long  it  would  take  even 
now,  at  the  rate  of  $18  million  a  year,  to 
retire  this  debt,  and  I  suggest  to  him  that  it 
is  not  50  years  but  it  is  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  65  years. 

Not  only  that,  but  that  debt  is  going  to 
continue  to  go  up  and  up,  and  no  effective 
demonstration  has  been  given  this  House 
or  this  province  that  any  plan,  or  attempt, 
to  hold  the  debt  or  to  repay  it  has  been 
enunciated  or  that  the  government  is  pre- 
pared to  enunciate  such  a  plan  at  this  time. 

This  is  a  serious  matter.  I  know  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  government  opposite  is  prepared 
to  appeal  to  the  simple  political  expediency 
that  people  do  not  worry  about  debt  and  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  spend  and  give  them  every- 
thing they  want  and  worry  later. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  responsi- 
bility of  government,  there  is  a  real  respon- 
sibility of  government,  to  give  a  good 
accounting  of  its  stewardship.  I  suggest  that, 
in  such  an  accounting,  one  must  demonstrate 
a  wilUngness  to  acknowledge  the  practical 
problem  that  besets  it. 

I  do  not  expect  that  we  adopt  a  pay-as- 
you-go  attitude;  that  we  pay  all  our  expenses 
each  year.  But  the  one  thing  that  I  abhor 
is  the  willingness  of  this  government  to  per- 
sist, year  in  and  year  out,  in  anesthetizing 
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the  people  of  this  province  by  trying  to  con- 
vince them  that  they  have  a  surplus.  They 
have  a  surplus  of  ordinary  revenue  over  ordi- 
nary expenditure,  of  course.  We  know  that 
any  child  would  realize  that  on  examination 
of  the  books,  that  we  do  not  have  an  over- 
all surplus  and  that  we  are  keeping  two  sets 
of  books  which  are  conflicting  and  are  mis- 
leading to  the  public. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  government  is  doing  it 
dehberately,  and  I  am  not  going  to  accuse 
them,  but  I  do  say  that  they  are  negligent 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  permitting  the 
people  of  this  province  to  be  misled  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  we 
have  a  surplus,  when  in  fact  we  have  no 
surplus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   I  might  say  to  my  hon. 
friend- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Sit  down,  sit  down,  sit  down. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Who  is  that  parrot  yelling 
"Sit  down"  over  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  the  bookkeeping  system  is  exactly 
the  same  as  when  the  hon.  gentlemen  sitting 
on  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's  right 
and  left  were  in  office.  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
insist  that  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Those  two  hon.  gentlemen 

right  there   kept  books- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Maybe  that  is  true.    But 

the  situation  was  entirely  different  then  than 

it  is  now. 

The  direct  question  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  must  answer  directly  is  this:  Does 
he  approve  of  the  current  method  of  book- 
keeping adopted  by  this  province?    He  does? 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Let  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  go  back  and  sit  down 
where  he  belongs,  back  in  the  woods. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  the  book- 
keeping system  is  the  same  as  the  Liberal 
people  follow.  The  hon.  member  for  Brant 
(Mr.  Nixon)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Oliver)  did  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  type  of  general  evasion  and  merry-go- 
round  we  are  put  to  each  time.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  knows  better  than  I  loiow 
that  this  particular  method  is  not  conducive 
to   good   information   among   the   pubhc   at 


large,  that  this  particular  method  of  presenta- 
tion of  accounts  is  deplorable. 

It  does  not  matter  what  explanations  are 
made.  The  fact  is  that  the  government 
opposite  is  not  being  intellectually  honest 
with  the  people  of  this  province,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  can  ever  hope  to  undertake 
a  sound  fiscal  programme  until  they  are 
honest  with  the  people.  In  one  moment 
they  say- 
Mr.  Dunbar:  Oh,  dear,  oh,  dear,  it  makes 
me  laugh. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  might  perhaps  make 
the  hon.  member  laugh,  but— I  assure  him— 

Mr.  Dunbar:  I  am  not  speaking  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  am  speaking  to 
"the  object"  behind  him.  I  respect  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  as  a  gentleman. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  disturbs  me,  as  I  said  at  the  outset,  is 
that  there  is  no  demonstration  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  mend  its  way, 
prepared  to  change  its  attitude  or  change 
its  system  of  bookkeeping. 

And  for  your  information,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  that  you  have  made  an  examination 
of  the  budget  and  particularly  of  page  A- 16, 
which  is  a  forecast  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Is  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition   sure  he   did? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Then  I  will  direct  the 
question  to  the  hon.  Minister. 

Now,  in  and  on  that  statement  we  will  find 
again  this  pernicious  surplus  of  $259,000. 
But  a  close  inspection  of  that  statement,  as 
compared  with  the  corollary  for  1959,  will 
demonstrate  that  there  is  a  vast  difference. 

In  1959,  we  did  pay  something  on  account 
of  capital  disbursements.  This  coming  year 
we  will  pay  nothing  except  the  $15  million 
that  is  allocated  to  the  highway  reserve  fund. 
We  will  receive,  by  way  of  capital  assets  and 
capital  receipts,  $42,170,000,  and  that  is 
exactly  the  amount  apportioned  to  our  capital 
disbursements  which  total  $248  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  including  the  sinking  fund 
payment? 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  that  is  taken  care 


of. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that- 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    No,    no.    Now,    just    a 
moment.     Mr.   Speaker,   all  we  have  to  do 
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is  to  examine  the  statement  to  realize  that 
we  are  going  to  spend  by  way  of  capital 
disbursements  next  year  $248  million,  and 
we  are  going  to  receive  or  make  available 
against  that  expenditure,  $42  million.  It  is 
as  simple  as  that.  The  sinking  fund  is  not 
any  part  of  that  particular  calculation. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  would  have 
had  a  surplus  of  more  than  $259,000  if  no 
provision  for  sinking  fund  was  made  avail- 
able. He  made  that  available  so  that  his 
surplus  was  reduced,  if  you  will,  from 
$18,259,000  to  the  $259,000. 

But  my  position  is  this:  Of  the  total 
expenditures  on  account  of  capital  disburse- 
ments in  the  amount  of  $248  million,  only 
$42  million  will  be  paid  for,  or  a  balance 
of  $206  million  will  be  required. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): To  avoid  the  debt  increase,  would  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  not  have  spent 
as  much  as  we  are  spending,  or  would  he 
have  increased  our  taxes? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  just  a  moment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  with  that 
question,  because  it  is  an  obvious  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  first  point  that  I  made. 

Hon.  Mr.   Macaulay:   That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  then  let  us 
proceed  from  there. 

If  it  is  acknowledged,  and  if  I  have  won 
the  one  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  I  try 
to  make  year  in  and  year  out,  I  am  delighted 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  acknowledged  it, 
and  as  a  financial  expert  I  presume  he  now 
speaks  for  the  government,  and  therefore 
I  conclude  that  the  government  is  now  at 
last  in  agreement  with  me  that  the  pres- 
entation of  their  accounting  system  is  not 
adequate  and  is  not  fair. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  without 
Portfolio  will  not  answer. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  If  we  proceed  from 
there,  then  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker— and 
before  answering  the  hon.  Minister  without 
Portfolio,  I  would  like  to  make  some  refer- 
ences to  the  municipal  situation  and  the 
education  situation,  because  I  think  they  are 
all  tied  in  together. 

I  will  acknowledge,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  stand  before  this  House  and  say  that  the 
government  does  not  need  more  revenue. 
Obviously  it  does.  I  am  not  a  fool.  I  am  not 
here   to   hear   myself   talk. 

The  question  is:  How  are  we  going  to  do 
it    in    the    most    equitable    fashion    possible? 


And  I  say  there  is  no  one  who  can  stand 
before  this  House,  or  should  in  any  respon- 
sible fashion  stand  before  the  House,  and 
say  we  will  do  it  in  this  fashion  or  that. 

But  I  do  say  that  we  must  re-examine  oxur 
whole  provincial-municipal  structure,  ovur 
whole  provincial-municipal  educational  fin- 
ancing programme,  to  determine  what  should 
be  done  to  alleviate  and  underscore  this 
whole  problem. 

Now  in  that  respect  and  herein,  I  would 
direct  my  attention  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer.  We  have  heard  a  lot  about  the 
numbers  of  dollars  that  this  government  is 
spending  for  education,  and  we  have  heard 
comparisons  with  the  Hepburn  regime 
wherein  it  is  said  only  $8  million  was  spent 
and  now  $133  million  is  being  spent,  up  1,100 
per  cent,  and  the  like. 

Let  me  draw  these  factors  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer's  attention.  Between 
the  years  1932  and  1942,  the  municipal 
debenture  debt  reduced  itself— the  total  muni- 
cipal debenture  debt— from  $504  million  to 
$278  million.  During  the  same  period  of 
time,  municipal  taxation  was  reduced  from 
$126  million  to  $110  million.  In  other  words, 
during  that  period  of  time  the  municipal 
debenture  debt  was  going  down,  and  went 
down  constantly,  and  municipal  taxation 
went  down  constantly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  permit  a 
question? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Sit  down!    Sit  down! 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Could  I  ask  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  if  he  is  anxious  to 
have  a  repetition  of  the  hungry  1930's? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  no.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  hoped  that  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer's  question  would  be  differ- 
ent from  that.  This  is  a  serious  matter. 
Nobody  wants  to  go  back  to  the  difficulties. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sure,  it  is  in  the  past. 
Why  does  the  hon.  member  not  tell  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  it  is  in  the  past 
every  time  that  he  or  the  hon.  Minister 
without  Portfolio  gets  up  and  compares  the 
current  expenditures  for  education  with  the 
situation  that  existed  in  1934? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trend  of  the 
Liberal  governments  of  1934-1943  to  assume 
the    obligations— and    I    am   referring    to   the 
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budget  again  of  1944— formerly  charged 
against  the  municipalities  resulted  in  a  steady 
—and  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer to  listen  to  this— these  were  the  words  of 
a  man  in  1944  who  had  a  vision  that  has 
since,  I  suggest,  become  afflicted  with 
pernicious  astigmatism.  This  is  what  the  then 
Provincial  Treasurer  said: 

In  fairness,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be 
stated  that  the  plight  of  real  estate  has 
been  recognized  by  previous  administra- 
tions and,  since  about  the  year  1925,  there 
has  been  a  marked  trend  on  the  part  of  the 
province  to  assume  obligations  which  were 
formerly  charged  against  municipalities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Right,  that  is  right.  We 
have  done  far  more  since,  though. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  much  more?  That 
is  the  next  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  About  $260  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Ah,  percentage-wise  and 
relatively.  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  said 
"those  are  old  days,  they  are  past,  they  are 
gone."  Refer  relative  to  relative  position  and 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  cannot  demonstrate 
it.  Let  me  go  on,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  am 
again  referring  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
quotations  in  1944: 

This  provincial  assistance,  together  with 
a  wise  economy  and  direction  of  munici- 
pal councils,  had  the  effect  of  reducing 
municipal  debt  from  the  high  point  of 
1932  of  $504  miUion  to  $305  million  in 
1942.  The  total  tax  levies  in  the  province 
have  been  reduced  from  a  high  point  in 
1931  of  $128  million  to  $110  million  in 
1942- 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker: 

Despite  the  betterment  of  the  municipal 
position,  it  has  been  felt  that  more  drastic 
action  should  be  taken. 

Following  is  the  actual  wording  of  the 
policy  of  this  government  as  enunciated  by 
the  now  Prime  Minister  on  July  9,  1943: 

There  will  be  sweeping  revisions  of 
our  whole  system  of  real  estate  taxation- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  continue  the  quote: 
—so  that  the  owning  and  improvement  of 
homes  and  farmland,  which  are  the  very 
foundation  of  our  society,  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  excessive  taxation.  As  an  ini- 
tial step  in  that  direction  the  provincial 
government  will  assume  at  least  50  per 
cent,  of  the  school  taxes  now  charged 
against  real  estate. 


Now  the  hon.  members  clap.  But  let  me 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  be  rational  about  it. 
The  quoted  policy  statement  would  indicate 
that  the  Progressive-Conservative  govern- 
ment intended,  in  1943,  to  pay,  in  addition  to 
the  educational  grant  at  that  time  being  paid, 
50  per  cent,  of  the  then  existing  levy  for 
education  against  real  estate.  In  reality,  then, 
the  promise  was  not  to  pay  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cost  of  education  but  education 
grants  at  their  existing  level  plus  50  per  cent, 
of  the  real  estate  charge. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No.  It  is  not  new  at  all. 
That  is  exactly  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
suggested  the  other  day  and,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  us  analyze  that. 

In  1943,  the  total  cost  of  education  in 
Ontario  was  $55  million.  In  that  year,  the 
provincial  grants  were  $12  million  and  the 
real  estate  taxation  realized  $43  million. 

Now,  had  the  government  exercised  its 
undertaking  or  performed  its  promise  in  that 
year,  in  addition  to  the  $12  million  that  it 
did  contribute  by  way  of  grants,  it  would 
have  assumed  one-half  of  the  cost  of  the  real 
estate  biurden  of  $43  million,  or  one-half  of 
$43  miUion-$21.5  million. 

The  total  payment  by  the  provincial 
government,  therefore,  would  have  been  not 
$12  million  but  $33  million.  $33  million  in 
1943  would  have  meant  66  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  of  education  in  that  year,  and  that, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  was  the  unmistake- 
able  policy  of  the  government  of  the  day. 

In  1959,  and  this  is  my  point,  hon.  mem- 
bers must  remember— 

Mr.  Letherby:  What  is  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition's  point? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  much  money  did 
we  spend  on  education? 

Mr.  Letherby:  I  would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  would  like  to  know. 
Well,  $320  million.  That  is  a  lot  of  money. 
And  how  much  did  the  provincial  govern- 
ment  spend? 

An  hon.  member:  A  lot  of  money. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  A  lot  of  money.  He  has 
no  more  idea  of  how  much  the  provincial 
government  spent— Well,  I  will  tell  him. 
They  spent  $133  million  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Get  your  figure  in  front  of 
you.     '    ,■■-■■ 
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An  hon  member:  We  are  not  talking  about 
that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  does  not  know 
himself. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  asked  the  hon.  member  if  he 
knew  how  much  money  had  been  spent  on 
education  last  year. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  on  elementary 
and  secondary— 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  he  did  not  mention 
that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  then,  I— 

An  hon.  member:  It  was  only  when  he  got 
into  the  figure  of  $133  million  did  he  then 
qualify  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  had  enough  trouble  last 
fall. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  He  has  "peanuts"  on  his  side. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  1  am  in  no  way  dis- 
couraged in  the  point  I  am  trying  to  make. 
I  am  talking  about  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  the  hon.  Minister  without  Port- 
folio knows  that  very  well. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  I  see.  Well,  to  the 
extent  that  I  failed  to  express  myself 
accurately,  I  apologize  to  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Child:  It  would  not  be  the  first  time. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now  there  is  the  voice 

of  doom.   The  one  hon.  man- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Who  said  that? 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:    Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Just  ignore  him.    Everybody 

else  does. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  More  peanuts  behind  him. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  At  the  elementary  and 
secondary  level  we  spent  $320  million. 
Sixty-six  per  cent,  of  that  figiure  would  have 
been  $250  million,  whereas  we  spent  $133 
million. 

In  other  words,  this  government  failed  in 
its  promise  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  in  1959, 
to  the  extent  of  a  difference  of  $80  million 
short  of  the  promise  that  they  made  16  years 


ago.  They  have  never  kept  the  promise. 
They  have  never  come  close  to  it  and  I 
suggest  they  have  no  intention  at  the  present 
time— 

An  hon.  member:  Further  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuing  again  the  point  that  I  am  making 
with  respect  to  fiscal  municipal  matters,  I 
have  referred  to  the  period  1932  to  1942  and 
the  reduction  in  municipal  debenture  debt. 
I  referred  to  the  reduction  of  municipal  taxa- 
tion during  that  same  period  of  time. 

Let  us  look  to  the  situation  today.  What, 
I  ask,  is  the  amount  of  the  municipal  deben- 
ture debt  at  this  time?  In  1957,  which  is  the 
last  year  for  which  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  has  made  figures  available,  that 
debt  is  $1,118  billion,  an  increase  since  1949 
from  $278  million. 

Now  I  ask  hon.  members,  where  is  the 
burden  of  this  expansion  being  put  but  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  municipalities? 

During  the  same  period  of  time,  in  constant 
dollars  or  the  per  capita  basis— or  no  matter 
what  you  want— municipal  taxation  has  risen 
about  four-fold. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  gov- 
ernment can  no  longer  continue  to  fool  the 
people  by  suggesting  that  it  has  been  the 
great  saviour,  that  it  has  been  the  means 
by  which  all  the  expansion  has  been  pro- 
vided and  underwritten.  The  municipal 
governments  of  this  province  are  the  people 
who  have  borne  the  weight,  and  who  are 
carrying  the  load,  and  I  suggest  now  to  the 
hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  that  this  is 
what  I  think  should  be  done. 

The  time  is  long  here  when  we  have  to 
completely  reappraise  our  provincial-mimi- 
cipal  fiscal  responsibilities  and  other  respon- 
sibilities and  redetermine  what  municipal 
governments  can  and  should  do;  what  powers 
they  should  have,  what  functions  they  should 
have. 

I,  for  myself  and  for  my  party,  suggest 
to  this  House  that  one  of  the  things  that 
municipal  governments  can  no  longer  do  is 
undertake  the  fantastic  cost  of  education  that 
they  currently  are  required  to  underwrite. 
In  1945  they  were  underwriting  57  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cost  of  education  in  this 
province.  At  the  present  time,  they  are 
underwriting  59  per  cent.  In  the  interval 
they  have  underwritten  as  much  as  65  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  this  government,  by  means  of  dollar 
signs,  by  means  of  suggestion  that  15  years 
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ago  the  provincial  government  paid  only  $8 
million  and  now  $133  million  is  befuddling 
the  people  of  the  province.  But  I  suggest  they 
can  fool  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time 
but  they  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Child:  Is  that  not  what  the  Liberals 
said  in  the  last  election? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  fact  is  that  this 
government  has  done  nothing  more  than 
hold  the  line  in  terms  of  education  grants. 
It  is,  relatively  speaking,  not  paying  any  more 
than  was  paid  in  1945. 

Hon.  Mr.   Macaulay:   That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Relatively    speaking? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Relatively  speaking, 
the  Liberal  government  spent  12  per  cent,  of 
its  budget  in  1943,  and  this  year  it  will  be 
30  per  cent,  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  did  I  say,  Mr. 
Speaker?  I  said  that,  relatively  speaking, 
this  government  is  doing  nothing  more  now 
than  it  did  in  1943. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Twelve  per  cent,  of 
its  budget  in  those  days. 

Ml*.  Reaume:   Go  back  to  bed. 
Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Now,    sir- 
Mr.  Dunbar:  What  is  going  off  on  Tues- 
day, more  peanuts? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  illustrate  this  point,  may  I  say  this,  that  in 
1945,  and  if  tlie  hon.  Minister  without  Port- 
folio is  prepared  to  be  fair— and  I  think  he 
is— he  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  silly,  posi- 
tively silly,  to  try  to  compare  a  situation  that 
existed  during  the  depression  years  with  a 
period  of  expansion  that  we  are  currently 
confronted  with. 

Now,  what  I  have  been  doing  is  to  try 
to  demonstrate  that  the  arguments  that  he 
is  constantly  making,  in  trying  to  compare 
the  $8  million  with  $133  miUion,  is  just  as 
silly.  Now,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  acknowl- 
edge that,  if  he  will  admit  that  his  argmnent 
is  silly,  I  will  admit  that  my  argument  with 
respect  to  comparisons  is  silly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  will  admit  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition's  argument. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  both  silly.  This 
I  have  known  for  a  long  time. 


Mr.  Dunbar:  If  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  will  admit  he  is 
silly,  I  wdll  admit  I  am  silly. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  this:  in  1945,  the  total  cost 
of  education  in  Ontario  was  $61  million. 

Mr.   Dunbar:   Get  that  down  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  municipalities  that 
year  paid  $35  million  or  57  per  cent.  The 
provincial  government  grants  amounted  to 
$26  million  or  43  per  cent.  In  1959,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  education  will 
be  $320  million.  Of  this,  the  municipalities 
will  pay  $187  million  or  59  per  cent,  and  the 
provincial  government  $133  million  or  41 
per  cent. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that,  in  essence,  is  my 
argument.  Relatively  speaking,  the  provin- 
cial government  is  doing  nothing  more  for 
education  today,  from  a  financial  point  of 
view,   than  was  being  done  in   1945. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  now  suggest  that, 
as  I  said  before,  we  do  have  to  have  a 
re-evaluation  of  this  situation.  I  suggest 
to  you  that  the  time  has  now  come  when 
we  must  assume  the  total  cost  of  education 
at  the  provincial  level,  and  take  away  the 
burden  from  the  domestic  home  owner.  This, 
I  suggest  to  you,  is  sound  in  principle. 

I  realize  certain  difficulties  and  I  know  that 
before  I  finish,  somebody  will  say,  "What 
about  economy  at  the  municipal  level?  What 
about  local  automony?"  I  acknowledge  that 
some  small  portion  must  be  paid  by  the 
municipalities  to  insure  economy  of  admini- 
stration, and  I  assure  hon.  members— 

An  hon.  member:  How  much? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  member  asks 
me  "How  much"?  That  is  typical  of  the 
effort  that  is  being  made  to  underscore  this. 

Mr.  Child:  It  is  a  reasonable  question. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  attempting  to 
establish  a  principle,  something  that  this 
government  has  not  acknowledged  since 
1943.  I  am  saying  to  the  House,  that,  in 
principle,  education  is  the  most  important 
function  of  government  at  the  present  time 
in    Ontario. 

I  said  in  this  House,  and  I  repeat  again, 
that  if  we  are  worth  our  salt,  and  if  we  are 
prepared  to  acknowledge  that  we  have  a  way 
of  Hfe  that  is  better  than  the  Russian  way  of 
life,  then  we  must  fight  the  battle  on  the 
educational  level  and  the  time  must  come 
when  the  best  brains  in  Ontario— and  we  have 
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heard  that  reference  before  in  this  House— the 
best  brains  in  Ontario,  are  permitted  to  go  on 
to  university,  are  permitted  to  pursue  the 
most  effective  educational  programme  that 
can  be  envisioned. 

I  think  our  costs  for  education  are  going 
to  increase,  are  going  to  go  on  with  the  years, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  are  prepared  to  make  a  sacrifice  and 
to  pay  for  an  educational  programme  that 
will  build  this  province  into  the  fortress  of 
democracy  that  we  expect  of  it. 

I  say,  therefore,  that  in  principle,  that  cost 
can  best  be  assumed  at  the  provincial  level 
and  can  be  distributed  among  all  the  people 
in  the  most  equitable  fashion  possible  at  the 
provincial  level.  It  does  not  mean  that  people 
are  going  to  be  taxed  more.  After  all,  they 
are  currently  paying  at  the  municipal  level, 
and  they  are  currently  paying  in  part  at  the 
provincial  level. 

I  am  merely  suggesting  that  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  total  cost  be  made  at  the  pro- 
vincial level. 

Now,  I  acknowledge  that  it  will  require 
more  revenue  at  the  provincial  level.  I 
acknowledge  that  more  revenue  will  have 
to  be  produced. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  suggest  that  is  typical 
of  that  short-sighted  hon.  member  at  my  left. 
I  say  this,  that  if  this  hon.  member  would 
suggest  one- 
Mr.  Grossman:   The  enemy  is  over  there. 
Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 

An   hon.    member:    Everything   is    typical 
but  no- 
Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this:  these  hon. 
men  opposite,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  have  me 
say  it  would  be  done  this  way  or  that  way. 

Mr.  Spence:  We  will  put  it  in  the  bag  for 
him. 

Mr.  Jackson:  More  taxes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  until  they  do  pursue 
a  re-evaluation  of  all  the  responsibilities  of 
municipal  and  provincial  governments;  until 
they  determine  and  define  what  responsibili- 
ties they  are  going  to  leave  and  permit  to 
continue  at  the  municipal  level;  and  what 
will  be  assumed  at  the  provincial  level;  what 
sources  of  revenue  they  are  going  to  allot 


to  the  municipal  level;  and  what  sources  of 
revenue  they  are  going  to  allot  to  the  pro- 
vincial level,  then  I  say  to  try  to  "earmark" 
in  detail,  or  to  find  specific  sources  of  revenue, 
is  absolutely  irresponsible. 

I  merely  say,  and  I  take  this  position  in 
principle,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  have  all  the 
conviction  in  the  world  that  I  am  right  in 
this,  that  in  principle  the  cost  of  education 
must  be  absorbed  at  the  provincial  level  and, 
in  conjunction  with  that,  other  redefinition 
of  responsibilities  of  provincial-municipal 
government  must  be  pursued. 

Until  that  is  done,  I  do  not  think  anybody 
can  say:  "Here  is  how  we  are  going  to  raise 
it  in  this  fashion  or  that." 

All  I  say  to  you  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  budget  is  about  $1  billion;  the  gross 
national  product  of  this  province  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $16  billion.  I  simply  say 
there  are  ways,  there  are  means,  of  levying 
additional  sources  of  revenue  out  of  the 
commercial,  industrial  activities  of  this 
province. 

An  hon.  member:  More  taxes?  Higher 
corporation  tax? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Could  be,  could  be. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  for  16  years  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  something  about  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Let  him  tell  us  how  he  is 
going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  They  have  never  done 
a  thing  about  it,  and  now  they  come  to  me 
and  say,  "You  must  define  in  detail  exactly 
how  you  are  going  to  do  it."  In  general 
terms,  I  have  told  them  that  the  gross 
national  product  of  this  province  does  permit- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  he  going  to  raise  the 
corporation   tax? 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 
Mr.   Wintermeyer:     Now,   Mr.   Speaker- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  No  answer  anyway. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  some  reference  to  the 
budget  in  respect  to  the  health  estimates. 

This  I  would  direct  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health.  In  1956,  the  budget  for  The 
Department  of  Health  was  $59.3  million.  In 
1957,  it  was  $62.5  million,  or  an  increase  of 
$3.2  million.  In  1958,  it  was  $65.9  milhon, 
or  an  increase  over  1957  of  $3.5  million.  In 
1959,  the  budget  is  $76.8  million,  an  increase 
over  1958  of  $10.9  million. 
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In  1959,  it  was  not  the  $73  million  I 
suggested  and  referred  to  in  the  newspapers, 
but  rather  according  to  our  budget  itself  and 
the  so-called  9  and  3,  that  is  9  months  actual 
and  3  months  estimated  for  1959,  The 
Department  of  Health's  budget  was  $76.8 
million. 

This  is  the  intriguing  thing.  Whereas  the 
increases  in  the  last  5  years  have  been  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  $3  milUon,  $3.5  milUon 
or  $3.2  milUon,  the  increase  from  1959  to 
1960  in  this  budget  is  $294,000. 

Now  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  hospitalization  programme 
is  being  financed  out  of  the  budget  of  The 
Department  of  Health,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  this  is  the  first  year  wherein  hos- 
pital insurance  is  to  be  financed  out  of  this 
department,  why  was  the  budget  increased 
by  only  $294,000? 

I  think  the  answer  is  obvious.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  this  government  is  con- 
tributing little  or  nothing.  In  fact,  it  is 
questionable  whether  or  not  they  are  making 
money  on  the  hospitalization  programme.  I 
suggest  that  it  is  as  obvious  as  one  and  one 
are  two  that,  in  this  expanding  period  of  our 
economy,  one  would  expect  a  natvural  increase 
in  The  Department  of  Health's  budget.  Over 
and  above  that  in  the  period  of  this  year, 
when  hospitalization  for  the  first  time  is 
being  financed  out  of  that  department,  in  this 
department  we  have  the  fantastic  situation 
that,  whereas  in  other  years  the  increases 
were  in  the  neighboiurhood  of  $3  million, 
this  year  they  are  budgeting  for  an  increase 
not  of  $3  million,  or  $5  million,  but  of 
$294,000. 

Mr,  Speaker,  this  government  owes  an 
explanation  to  the  people  of  Ontario  and  the 
explanation  that  they  must  make  is  this:  Is 
the  premium  charge  that  is  being  collected 
nothing  more  than  a  disguised  tax  to  finance 
this  department?  Or  is  the  government  pre- 
pared to  extend  the  hospitalization  services 
beyond  what  they  are  currently  servicing? 

Surely  the  people  of  Ontario  and  this 
House  have  the  right  to  ask  this  question  and 
to  expect  an  honest  answer.  Something  is 
wrong  when  a  department  of  this  magnitude 
budgets  for  an  increase  of  $294,000  in  the 
most  expansive  year  in  all  the  department's 
history.  It  may  well  be  that  we  could  intelh- 
gently  extend  the  services  of  the  hospital 
scheme.  It  may  well  be  that  we  could  under- 
take, if  you  will,  some  medical  services  even 
in  some  limited  fashion  without  in  any  way 
increasing  the  premium,  I  do  not  know.  All 
I  know  is  that,  as  financial  critic  and  as  leader 


of  this  party,  I  am  determined  to  ask  the 
government,  and  to  expect  of  the  govermnent 
an  honest  explanation  of  this  particular 
situation. 

An  hon.  member:  He  will  always  get  that. 

Mr,  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right,  sure. 

Mr,  Whicher:  If  it  was  up  to  the  hon. 
member  we  would  never  get  it, 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
now  to  come  to  a  pleasantry  in  this  particular 
debate,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  federal- 
provincial  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  pleasant  about 
that? 

An  hon.  member:  Where  is  Uncle  Elmer 
now? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  of  May  10,  1957: 

Premier  Frost  laid  it  on  the  line  for  the 
voters  of  Ontario  today. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Hear,  hear. 

An  hon.  member:   He  laid  it  on  the  line 

all  right, 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  a  big  line,  too. 

Mr.   Reaume:    Great  minds, 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Do  not  heckle  your 
hon.  leader. 

Mi*.  Dunbar:   I  am  enjoying  this. 

Interjections  by  hon,  members, 

Mr.  Reaume:  There  goes  the  choir  again 
over  there. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  continue  the  quote: 

"Either  elect  John  Diefenbaker  and  a 
federal  Conservative  government  or  face 
inevitably  higher  taxes  on  homes  and 
farms." 

Mr.  Oliver':   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Ontario  went  on  to  say: 

"The  situation  as  far  as  this  province 
and  the  municipalities  are  concerned  is 
going  to  get  worse.  Taxes  on  homes  and 
farms  will  be  increased  unless  a  just 
solution  can  be  found  to  the  problem  of 
sharing  tax  dollars." 
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An  hon.  member:  Is  that  by  the  great 
white   father? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer: 

Then,  turning  to  Mr.  Diefenbaker,  the 
Premier  said:  "There  is  the  only  man  who 
can  find  that  just  solution  for  the  little 
men  and  the  little  women  of  Canada." 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Take  your  share,  he 
said.  Oh,  I'll  be  doggoned. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  my  boy. 

Mr.  Whicher:  There  are  a  lot  of  little  boys. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Shot  an  arrow  into  the 
air,  and  where  it  fell  I  know  not  where. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer: 

"I  am  not  here  just  for  the  purpose  of 
talking  political  facts,"  he  said  at  Barrie. 
"I  am  here  because  this  province,  our 
people  and  our  municipalities,  face  stagger- 
ing problems." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  was  roaring  like  a 
lion  then. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer: 

"The  time  has  come  to  act,"  Mr.  Frost 
said.  "Your  ballots  on  June  10  will  deter- 
mine the  future  path  of  this  country.  We 
are  at  the  crossroads.  Return  the  Liberal 
government  and  unfair  taxation  will  be 
increased  and  development  stifled.  The 
other  road  leads  to  common  sense,  to 
reason,  to  justice.  It  leads  to  expansion  and 
to  a  new  deal." 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  they  should  be  proud 
of  themselves. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  lest 
there  be  any  confusion  about  the  accuracy 
of  that  report,  let  me  refer  to  a  report  from 
the  Montreal  Star: 

Mr.  Diefenbaker,  in  a  rousing  speech 
that  brought  a  capacity  audience  to  their 
feet  cheering  in  Toronto's  Massey  Hall, 
specifically  pledged  that  if  a  Conservative 
government  is  returned  to  office  on  June 
10,  it  will  convene  a  federal-provincial 
conference  to  assure  provinces  and  munici- 
palities of  a  sufficient  share  of  tax  revenues 
to  meet  their  responsibility  in  providing 
education   and   other    services. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Good  old  John. 

Mr.  Thomas:  But  they  listened  to  it. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer: 

The  plight  of  the  provinces  and  munici- 
palities was  stressed  in  introductory 
speeches  by  Leslie  M.  Frost  of  Ontario, 
and  Fred  Gardiner. 

Mr.  Reaume:  There  is  a  good  boy. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer: 

Mr.   Frost,  introducing  the   Tory  leader 
in  glowing  terms,  in  calling  for  3  cheers 
after  the  keynote  speech- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Ah,  Tiger,  nothing  else. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer: 

—left  no  doubt  that  Ontario's  Conserva- 
tive provincial  government  is  fully  behind 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  and  the  federal  party. 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  A.  V.  Roe. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  was  in  1957.  Things  have  happened  in 
the  interval. 

An  hon.  member:  I  will  say  they  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  In  the  intervening  years, 
Mr.  Speaker,  6  by-elections. 

Mr.  Child:  The  Liberals  could  not  have 
found  candiates  to  run. 

Mr.  Reaume:  There  goes  the  choir  "little 
boy  child",  when  we  are  finished- 
Mr.    Dunbar:    Eating   peanuts. 

Mr.  Child:  And  a  little  child  shall  lead 
them. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  The  hon.  member  opposite  is 
full    of    peanuts. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:    Now,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:    Order.    Order.    Orderl 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  hon.  gentle- 
man opposite  did  more,  as  I  said  before,  to 
put  Mr.  Diefenbaker  in  power  than  any  man 
in   this    country. 

Some  hon.  members:   Hear,  hear! 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  same  hon.  gentle- 
man is  more  responsible  than  any  man  in 
Canada  for  failure  to  call  a  federal-provin- 
cial conference.  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  tell  this  House— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  conference  is  on  right 
now.  Does  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
not  know  that? 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  sure.  Sure,  a  con- 
ference of  deputy  treasurers  of  the  provinces 
of  Canada. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  particular  group 
has  been  meeting  continuously  for  the  last 
5  years,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows 
it  well. 

I  say  that  the  influence  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  opposite,  in  Ottawa,  is  demon- 
strated by  a  reference  to  the  federal  Hansard, 
on  February  9,  1959. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  was  greater  a  year  ago 
than  it  is  now,  though. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  actually  the  person  who 
prepared  the  statistics  which  made  the  deter- 
mination of  how  much  would  be  allocated  to 
Ontario  by  Canada  was  not  a  federal  civil 
servant.  It  was  the  Deputy  Minister  of  the 
Treasury  Department  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No  more  roaring  like  a 
lion. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  I  suggest  that  if 
that  type  of  influence  was  available  a  year 
ago,  that  the  same  type  of  influence  should 
be  available  today,  and  I  suggest  that  all 
this  talk  about  roaring  like  a  lion  is  just 
so  much  nonsense.  To  bring  it  down  to  direct 
facts,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  does  not  want 
a  federal-provincial  conference  at  this  time, 
and  that  is  why  we  are  not  having  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  never  heard  such 
nonsense  in  my  life. 

An  hon.  member:  The  battle  lines  are 
drawn.   We  have  been  friendly,  but  no  more. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  cubs  are  roaring. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  We  will  set  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  against  you. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Is  that  all? 

An  hon.  member:   Shame,  shame. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
you  will  recall— and  I  am  sure  you  were  in 
the  chair  the  day  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  not  present  but  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  was-and  I  asked  the 
question  at  that  time:  How  much  money  will 
be  made  available  as  a  result  of  the  request 


of  the  province  of  Ontario  particularly  for 
more  federal  assistance? 

Oh,  he  said,  we  are  going  to  get  $22  mil- 
lion in  the  fiscal  year  1958  and  that  is  only 
the  beginning.  He  said:  All  this  in  the  full- 
ness of  time  will  be  developed  and  in  the 
fullness  of  time  we  will  get  our  $100  million. 

Now,  let  us  look  to  the  record.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  1958,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  we  received  $74  million  from 
Ottawa.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
March  31,  1959,  we  received  $89  million  or 
$14  million  more  than  the  previous  year. 
And  what  does  this  government  anticipate 
it  will  receive  for  the  calendar  year  ending 
on  March  31,  1960?  $20  million  more?  $25 
million  more?  $6  million  more?  In  all  serious- 
ness, I  say  to  this  government— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  will  get  our  $22  mil- 
lion this  year. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  here  are  the 
figures.  I  am  quoting  from  page  A-1  of  the 
interim  statement  of  ordinary  revenue  for 
the  fiscal  year  from  April  1,  1958,  to  March 
31,  1959,  the  tax  rental  agreement  will  pro- 
vide $89,267,000.  I  am  now  quoting  from 
the  budget  forecast  of  ordinary  revenue  for 
the  fiscal  year  from  April  1,  1959  to  March 
31,  1960,  and  the  figure  is  $95.2  miUion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  To  get  the  correct  com- 
parison, we  have  to  go  back  to  1957.  The 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  comparing 
the  wrong  years. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  very  well 
he  got  $14  million  last  year  instead  of  $22 
milhon. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  With 
year  it  is  $20  milhon. 


million  more  this 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  just  a  moment. 
And  $6  million  more  than  last  year,  this 
coming  year  brings  him  up  to  $20  million 
for  the  year  1960. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  ever  hear  about  the  recession? 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
made  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Who  made  it? 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  was  no  recession  when 
the  Grits  were  in  power. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
simple,  honest  fact  of  this  whole  matter  is 
simply  this:    The  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
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province  could  have  a  federal-provincial 
conference  any  time  he  wants  it.  But  he 
knows  that  as  a  result  of  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Dominion  government  that  such  a  con- 
ference would  be  abortive,  and  that  it  would 
be  politically  embarrassing  for  him  to  go  to 
Ottawa  and  ask  for  more  money  and  come 
back  with  his  hat  in  hand.  And  I  say  to  him 
it  may  be  that  it  is  politically  embarrassing, 
but  if  he  was  right  in  1957  then  he  is  right 
now.  And  I  challenge  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  deny  that  he  had  requested  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  (Mr. 
Diefenbaker)  a  postponement  of  the  con- 
ference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Certainly  I  will  deny  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   He  will  deny  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  I  think  tliat 
the  present  steps  that  have  been  taken  in 
connection  with  the  conferences,  and  the 
arrangement  in  connection  with  federal- 
provincial  arrangements,  are  the  greatest 
steps  in  the  history  of  tliis  country,  tliat  is 
what  I  say. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
make  this  observation:  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  hon.  Premier  of  the  province 
of  Manitoba  has  objected  to  the  fact  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  has 
requested  a  postponement  in  the  conference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  thing. 

An  hon.  member:  Who  told  him  that,  "Six- 
buck  Harris"? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  he  is  just  a  little  boy. 

Mr.  Letherby:  Well,  try  another  one,  John. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  have  plenty  more. 

Mr.  Child:  Let  the  poor  boy  continue.  Do 
not  give  up. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  about  the  question  of  un- 
employment. You  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  yesterday  we  had  some  discussion  about 
the  question  of  how  much  money  would  be 
allocated  for  unemployment  during  this 
ensuing  year.  In  the  course  of  that  ques- 
tioning, one  of  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Liberal  group  asked  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  whether  or  not  tlie  federal- 
provincial  unemployment  programme  would 
be  pursued  beyond  April  30.  Now,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer,  I  understand,  said  that 


April  30  is  the  date  which  has  been  set,  but 
as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  mentioned  I 
believe,  "we  are  pressing  now  to  have  that 
date  extended.   We  hope  to  get  it  extended." 

Now,  let  me  quote  from  the  federal  Hansard 
of  February  26,  1959— an  inquiry  of  the  gov- 
ernment on  the  orders  of  the  day.  The  hon. 
Paul  Hellyer  of  Trinity: 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour:  Has  the 
hon.  Minister  received  a  request  from 
Premier  Frost  of  Ontario  that  the  special 
winter  works  programme  be  extended  for 
two  months? 

Hon.  M.  Starr  (Minister  of  Labour): 
No,  I  have  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  I  give  the  hon,  leader  of 
the  Opposition  an  explanation?  That  answer 
is  quite  correct. 

What  happened  was  this;  I  had  a  discuS' 
sion  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
not  with  the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 
He  is  quite  right  in  saying  that  I  did  not  have 
a  discussion  with  him  or  that  I  made  no 
request  of  him,  but  I  have  since,  and  today 
I  discussed  it  with  both  hon.  Mr.  Starr  and 
Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  If  that  is  the  case,  we 
must  accept  it.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  dispute 
the  word  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  What 
was  said  with  respect  to  the  resumption  of 
the  federal-provincial  fiscal  conference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  do  not  think  I 
need  to— everything  is  on  the  road  there. 

Mr.  Reaume:  On  the  rocks,  he  means. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  did  not  discuss  that 
with  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker  today,  I  did 
not  mention  federal-provincial  matters  be- 
cause it  is  being  worked  out,  I  think,  on  the 
finest  basis  that  was  ever  devised  by  man. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
statement   should   go   down  in  history. 

If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  satisfied  that 
tlie  people  of  this  province  are  getting  as 
much  as  they  are  entitled  to  from  Ottawa, 
and  that  the  arrangement  that  currently 
exists  is  satisfactory— 

An   hon.    member:    He   did    not   say   that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  what  did  he  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say,  my  hon.  friend, 
that  they  owe  us  $100  million. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  can  dispute  no  more. 
He  knows  as  well  as  I  that  they  have  not 
got  it  to  give  to  him,  and  secondly,  he  has  no 
intention    of   pressing    them   for    it. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  Canadian  people 
are  not  in  the  position  that  they  should 
be  in  regard  to  fiscal  aflFairs  both  at  Ottawa 
and    here. 

With  respect  to  unemployment  generally, 
and  with  respect  to  the  Arrow,  these  questions 
I   would   ask    of   the   hon.    Prime    Minister: 

Has  the  committee  he  envisaged  been  set 
up  to  assure  the  assistances  that  can  be 
provided  by  Ontario  for  the  aircraft  industry? 
Have  the  personnel  been  selected?  If  the 
personnel  have  been  determined,  who  is  on 
this  committee?  What  are  their  terms  of 
reference?  What  are  they  doing  at  the 
present    time? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  approxi- 
mately 10  days  or  more  have  gone  by  since 
that  unfortunate  day,  Friday  a  week  ago, 
when  the  cancellation  of  the  Arrow  contracts 
was  made  by  the  federal  government.  On 
the  Monday  following,  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster took  the  position  that  he  would  assemble 
the  best  brains  in  the  province  to  do  some- 
thing about  this  matter. 

I  think  we  are  entitled  now,  after  the 
lapse  of  10  days,  to  know  and  to  inquire 
who  are  these  people?   What  is  being  done? 

Or  is  this  just  so  much  window  dressing? 
Is  the  government  of  Ontario  prepared  to 
do  something  in  a  practical  fashion  to  under- 
write the  transitional  period  that  is  required 
in  the  aircraft  industry  in  Ontario  at  the 
present  time?  What  will  they  do  to  assure, 
in  this  difficult  time,  that  the  personnel, 
the  trained  personnel,  and,  in  addition  the 
workers,  be  kept  intact  imtil  something  can 
be  done  to  devise  ways  and  means  of  con- 
tinuing aircraft  production  in  those  parti- 
cular plants? 

I,  personally,  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
feasible  at  all  to  hope  that  transition  will 
result  in  the  manufacture  of  other  than  air- 
craft industrial  parts.  To  try  to  convert 
those  plants  to  automobiles  or  other  manu- 
facturing undertakings,  I  think  would  take 
5  or  more  years.  It  would  involve  changes 
in  duties.   It  would  involve  a  lot  of  things. 

But  I  think  we  have  a  responsibihty  here 
on  two  scores  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
responsibility  is  definitely  at  the  federal 
level. 

The  first  responsibility  is  to  make  up  our 
minds  as  to  whether  or  not  we  want  an 
aircraft  industry  in  this  province,  and,  if 
we  do,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 


The  second  is  this.  What  are  we  going  to- 
do  about  the  unfortunate  persons  who  have 
been  put  out  of  work  abruptly  as  a  result 
of  the  cancellation?  If  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster agrees  that  the  report  in  the  paper  last 
night  was  correct,  that  is  that  one  possible 
solution  would  be  in  the  continued  produc- 
tion of  the  Arrow  for  those  number  of  air- 
craft that  are  in  the  process  of  production,  I 
think  that  he  has  suggested  a  practical 
solution— not  a  full  solution— but  a  practical 
step  forward. 

For  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  cost  of 
production  will  be  required  to  be  paid  out 
whether  the  8  or  9,  or  whatever  it  be,  are 
manufactured  or  not,  and  with  very  few 
dollars,  those  8  or  9  aircraft  can  be  manu- 
factured and,  maybe,  sold. 

If  so,  I  think  that  we  have  a  practical  way 
of  holding  the  group  of  technicians,  the 
personnel,  and  the  workers,  generally, 
together  until  we  determine  what  can  be 
done.  These  questions  are  of  vital  concern 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  and  I  feel  that  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  entitled  to  know  the 
answers,  not  at  some  indefinite  time  after 
negotiations  behind  closed  doors  have  gone 
on  between  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, but  are  entitled  to  know  now. 

It  was  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 

I  suggested  that  this  crisis  in  our  economic 
history  in  Ontario  is  of  sufficient  magnitude 
that  a  committee  of  this  House  be  set  up  to 
undertake  an  investigation,  and  be  set  up 
with  the  intent  and  purpose  in  mind  of  taking 
the  subject  out  of  pohtics  and  assuring  for 
all  the  people  in  Ontario  that  the  industry 
be  held  together;  that  the  people  and  the 
technicians  be  held  together,  and  that  wages 
be  continued  to  be  paid  to  13,000  and  more 
people  who  are  even  now  unemployed. 

I  want  to  make  a  reference  to  the  budget 
in  regards  to  agriculture.  Therein  hon.  mem- 
bers will  note  that  the  budgetary  increase  is 
in  the  order  of  $1.3  milhon,  an  increase  from 
$13.9  milhon  to  $16.3  milhon.  The  increase 
is  of  that  amount  of  money  one  would  expect 
in  the  department  under  normal  circum- 
stances. 

My  question  of  the  government  is  simply 
this:  In  view  of  the  Throne  speech  and  the 
undertaking  to  do  sometliing  for  warehousing 
and  storing,  the  undertaking  to  do  something 
for  marketing,  what  practical  demonstration 
does  this  budget  make  that  the  words  of  the 
Throne  speech  are  to  be  implemented  in 
action? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  agree,  and  the 
Liberal  party  has  said  time  and  time  again. 
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that  the  problem  of  agriculture  today  is  no 
longer  a  problem  of  production,  it  is  a  prob- 
lem of  distribution.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
it  may  have  been  a  question  of  production. 
Novi^  it  is  a  question  of  disposing  of  the 
produce  in  an  orderly  fashion,  and  particu- 
larly disposing  of  surpluses. 

I  think  that  marketing  is  all-important, 
and  I  suggest  that  the  tenor  of  the  Throne 
speech  was  that  a  committee  would  be  set 
up. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  remind  you 
that  in  1955  the  same  line  was  pursued.  In 
1955,  before  the  election  of  June,  1955,  a 
select  committee  of  this  House  was  to  be 
set  up  to  study  the  question  of  marketing. 
"What  is  being  done  now?  What  funds  are 
being  provided?  What  assurance  have  we 
that  this  problem  will  be  pursued  and  will 
be  studied  and  will  be  brought  to  a  solu- 
tion? 

The  budget,  I  suggest,  gives  us  no 
encouragement  whatsoever.  I  have  said,  and 
hon.  members  of  my  party  have  said,  that 
one  of  the  things  which  is  required  in  the 
agricultural  industry  today  is  preservation  of 
perishable  produce.  Hon.  members  know 
what  I  mean.  We  produce  in  Ontario  many 
products  that  perish  within  a  short  period  of 
time.  They  must  be  marketed  within  a  mat- 
ter of  weeks. 

If  those  same  products  could  be  stored, 
could  be  put  into  warehouses  and  the  like, 
we  could  market  the  produce  over  a  far 
extended  period  of  time,  maybe  even  the 
entire  12  months. 

I  say  that  those  suggestions  in  the  Throne 
speech  were  good.  I,  and  the  hon.  members 
of  my  party,  agreed  with  them.  But  now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  wholly  disillusioned 
by  the  fact  that  the  budget,  as  such,  makes 
no  demonstration  of  undertaking  in  these 
respects. 

The  Liberal  party  has  said,  and  it  is  on 
record,  that  this  matter  is  of  sufficient 
urgency  and  importance  that  a  separate 
department  of  marketing  should  be  set  up 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  under  the  jiuris- 
diction  of  a  separate  Minister,  and  that  this 
government  should  use  the  credit  that  it 
says  is  so  important— and  I  say  is  all-impor- 
tant—to the  people  of  Ontario,  to  assist 
co-operatives  to  build  warehousing  and 
storage  facihties  which  will  hold  these 
perishable  products  and  permit  their  market- 
ing over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  introductory 
remarks  that  I  want  to  make  during  this 
budget  address.  It  does  seem  to  me  that 
we    are    in    a    very    critical    period    in    the 


economic  development  of  this  province.  I 
believe  that  this  House  has  within  its  power 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  opportunity,  to  do 
something  constructive  to  disentangle  the 
confusion  that  exists  in  our  financial  and  fiscal 
arrangements  within  the  province  and  pro- 
vincial departments  itself,  and  in  its  relation- 
ship with  the  municipalities  and  the  federal 
government. 

Therefore,  with  those  thoughts  in  mind  and 
the  seriousness  of  the  matter  at  hand,  I  movej 
seconded  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant),  that 
the  motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  leave  the 
chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  supply  be  amended  by  adding 
thereto  the  following  words: 

But  this  House  regrets  that  the  budget: 

1.  Is  misleading  because  of  the  manner 
of  presenting  the  province's  total  business 
in  two  sets  of  accounts,  one  for  ordinary 
and  one  for  capital; 

2.  Makes  no  provision  for  an  adequate 
winter  employment  assistance  programme; 

3.  Shows  no  plan  of  orderly  debt  retire- 
ment for  a  provincial  debt  that  is  increas- 
ing at  an  ever  faster  rate; 

4.  Demonstrates  no  vigorous  demand 
for  the  calling  of  a  Dominion-provincial 
conference  to  negotiate  reallocation  of 
responsibilities  and  revenues; 

5.  Does  not  plan  a  provincial-municipal 
conference  for  the  reallocation  of  responsi- 
bilities and  revenues; 

6.  Does  not  provide  the  funds  required 
to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  the  Tlirone 
speech  concerning  scholarships  and  devel- 
opment of  the  north; 

7.  Does  not  provide  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  agriculture  in  the  form  of  extended 
credits  for  farm  loans  and  development  of 
storage   and  marketing  facilities; 

8.  Does  not  make  provision  for  the 
extension  of  services  in  the  field  of  hospital 
and  health  insurance. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  may  I  extend 
a  word  of  commendation  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat.  I  realize  that  he  was 
speaking  under  tremendous  difficulties,  having 
to  overcome,  as  he  did,  the  Httle  chitchat 
from  the  two  back  bench  boys  from  Essex 
North  (Mr.  Reaume)  and  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher) 
who  were  his  most  continuous  hecklers. 
But  be  that  as  it  may,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Gas  bag,  gas  bag,  where 
have  you  been? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Now,  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex  North  wants  to  get  into  a  little 
fast  stuff,  we  can  handle  him  all  right.  Up 
at  his  apartment- 
Mr.  Reaume:  I  would  not  mind.  Come 
on,  I  would  not  mind. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  As  my  mind  goes  back 
in  retrospect  to  read  of  the  days  when  one 
hon.  gentleman  from  Essex  North,  who 
espoused  the  cause  of  Conservativism 
unsuccessfully,  and  who  then— because  he 
could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  endorsa- 
tion  of  the  Conservative  party  in  that  riding 
in  the  ensuing  election— then  embraced 
Liberalism,  I  do  not  think  that  we  should 
have  to  pay  too  much  attention  to  that  sort 
of  interrupting. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  odour  over  there  is  bad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  would  appear  from  the  conduct  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  that  it  is  obvious  to 
them  that  this,  the  5th  session  of  the  25th 
Legislature,  is  going  to  be  the  last  one,  and 
for  that  reason  I  would  like  to  inject— 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  last  one  for  him,  I 
might  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Mr.  Speaker,  they  tell 
me  the  cows  are  still  being  milked  at  Wiarton 
even  though  my  hon.  friend  is  here. 

Mr.  Whicher:  There  are  a  lot  of  things 
the  cows  do  in  Renfrew. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  He  has  been  able  to 
acquire  another  dairy  since  this  great  gov- 
ernment of  ours  has  been  looking  after  the 
milk  producers.  But  I  would  like  to  inject  a 
few  remarks  and  I  hope  a  few  worth-while 
ideas  into  this  debate. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  will  not  be,  but  we 
hope. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  If  my  two  very  dis- 
tinguished hon.  friends  are  here  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  attempting  to  get  my  goat,  I  just 
want  to  let  them  know  that,  before  the  mayor 
of  Windsor  was,  I  am.  Also,  as  for  the 
hon.  gentleman  of  rod  and  gun  fame  who  was 
going  to  take  John  Foster  Dulles  to  task  here 
not  so  long  ago,  I  think  I  can  look  after  him, 
too. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Can  he  see  that  far? 

Mr.  Reaume:  His  eyes  are  full  of  mist. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
I  look  across  this  chamber  and  see  my  hon. 


friends  in  the  Opposition,  I  cannot  help  but 
express  my  regret  at  the  thought  that  when  I 
return  here  for  the  first  session  of  the  26th 
Legislature  several  of  them  are  going  to  be 
among  the  missing. 

Mr.  Innes:  At  least  we  know  where  we  are. 
He  does  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  One  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able experiences  in  my  life,  other  than  sup- 
porting the  Act  concerning  the  hon.  member, 
has  been  the  pleasure  that  I  have  derived  from 
the  many  friendships  made  with  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  friendships  that  are 
genuine  and  I  hope  enduring,  with  hon.  mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

And  may  I  extend  to  you  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  very  sincere  thanks  for  your 
many  kindnesses  and  courtesies  to  me,  and  I 
would  like  also  to  commend  you,  sir,  for  the 
very  able  manner  in  which  you  preside  over 
the  deliberations  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  said  that  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  at  least  I  said 
something  that  somebody  could  understand. 
One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by  the 
many  obvious  signs  of  complete  confidence 
that  there  is  in  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  fre- 
quently shown  and  expressed  by  hon.  mem- 
bers of  all  parties  here,  including  those  who 
eat  peanuts. 

Now,  may  I  say  a  word  of  commendation 
of  my  colleague,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan). 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  For  the  very  complete 
and  able  presentation  he  made  to  this  House 
on  Wednesday  last  of  the  budget  statement 
for  the  year  that  lies  ahead,  that  is  what  for. 
And  it  is  in  connection  with  that  budget 
statement,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  would  like 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  or  otherwise  I 
would  ask  you  to  include  one  of  those  small 
accommodations  for  a  couple  of  hon.  gentle- 
men who  are- 
Mr.  Speaker:    Order,  order! 

An  hon.  member:  He  had  better  take  one 
himself. 

Another  hon.  member:  We  are  discussing 
some  very  serious  business. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  people  of  Ontario  are 
looking  to  us  for  leadership  and  so  no  more 
interjections,  please. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  doubt  that  diese  hon. 
gentlemen  will  observe  your  ruling.  I  do 
not  propose  to  put  on  a  combination  Jack 
Benny-Bob  Hope  and  Eddie  Cantor  show 
such  as  was  given  here  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  a  few  days  ago— 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  will  be  a  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  —but  I  do  have  a  few 
worth-while  things  to  say— at  least  I  think  they 
are— and  one  of  them  has  to  do  with  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  a  wonderful  man. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  He  is.  Too  bad  a 
couple  of  the  hon.  members  behind  him  can- 
not follow  his  example.  There  was  no  one 
more  dehghted  than  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
he  was  entrusted  with  the  leadership  of  the 
Liberal  party. 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  all  feel  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  have  known  him  for 
quite  a  long  time— oh,  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  was  willing  to  serve  if  somebody 
wanted  him  to— I  have  known  him  for  a  long 
time,  quite  a  long  time  and  I  have  always 
found  him  to  be  an  honourable,  sincere. 
God-fearing  man.  I  have  cherished  his 
friendship  throughout  the  years  and,  though 
we  may  seriously  differ  on  political  matters, 
I  want  him  to  know  how  highly  I  esteem  him 
and  I  do  hope  that,  despite  the  superhuman 
task  that  is  his— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 

An  hon.  member:  Just  measure  him,  Jim. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  We  have  a  young  boy 
in  my  home,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  son 
I  have,  who  I  thought  was  ready  for  school 
last  year,  and  I  am  quite  sure  now  after 
listening  to  the  hon.  gentleman  from  Wiar- 
ton,  that  he  should  have  been  in  school  two 
years  ago,  because  he  could  demonstrate 
much  more  intelligence  than  this  gang  of 
two- 
Mr.  Reaume:   That  is  not  even  funny. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  It  is  not  intended  to  be 
funny. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  will  not 
get  paid  for  that. 

Hon.  Ml'.  Maloney:  But  one  thing  I  would 
like  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  know 
is  that  I  do  not  envy  him  his   superhuman 


task— a  task  made  more  superhuman  because 
of  the  exhibitions  that  we  have  been  listening 
to  here  for  a  few  minutes.  And  do  you 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  that  despite 
his  superhuman  task  that  he  will  be  able  to 
rejuvenate  that  once  great  party,  the  party 
that  was  once  led  by  Mowat,  under  whom 
my  maternal  grandfather  served  with  some 
distinction  in  this  Legislature  many  years 
ago. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  very  nice.  He  is 
rather  motherly,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Rejuvenate  it  so  that 
it  can  play  its  important  part  in  these  chal- 
lenging times.  But  I  must  say,  from  the 
observations  I  have  made  thus  far  in  this 
session,  that  the  party  which  my  hon.  friend 
leads  shows  no  sign  of  revival. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  is  very  fair  in  his 
observations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  impression  has 
gone  abroad— created  by  such  as  the  hon. 
members  for  Essex  North  and  for  Bruce— that 
there  has  been  no  revival,  Mr.  Speaker.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
because  of  the  fact  that  my  friend,  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  has  been  misguided 
in  the  advice  that  is  being  given  to  him,  he 
is  being  sold  down  the  river  by  those  of  his 
own  party  who  are  supposed  to  be  his  bul- 
wark, his  champions,  and  as  a  result  this 
good  hon.  gentleman  is  destined  to  lead  a 
party  that  shows  every  sign  of  complete 
disintegration. 

An  hon.   member:   Time  will  tell. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  And  when  I  see  his 
former  hon.  chieftain  (Mr.  Oliver)  sitting  to 
the  left  in,  I  presume,  an  advisory  capacity, 
I  cannot  help  but  express  the  regret  all  of 
us  feel  here  because  of  the  passing  of  this 
genial,  able  and  friendly  soul  from  the  inner 
councils  of  his  party,  the  party  he  once  so 
ably  lad- 
Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  a  great  speech  from 
the  hon.    Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  remember  well  the 
day  when,  as  a  student  at  Osgoode  Hall,  I 
came  into  this  House  to  hear  the  golden 
voice  of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
who  was  then  the  boy  protege  under  the 
protective  wing  of  the  late  Agnes  Macphail— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  this  a  budget  or  a  politi- 
cal  speech? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  And  when  we  con- 
sider— 
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Mr.  Reaume:  Let  the  hon.  Minister  explain 
it    to    us. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Does  he  think  he 
would  understand  it  even  if  I  told  him? 
When  we  consider  through  all  these  years 
the  service  that  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  has  rendered  to  the  party  to  which  he 
has  given  so  much- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Tell  us  about  the  budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  am  sure,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  all  will  agree  that  he  has  left  a 
mark  upon  the  deliberations  of  this  House 
and  upon  the  development  of  this  province. 
You  will  recall  with  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
on  January  27  this  year,  this  House  opened 
the  fifth  session  of  the  25th  Legislature.  All 
of  us  will  remember  on  the  following  day 
that  6  hon.  young  men  of  this  great  party  to 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  and  to 
which  my  hon.  friends  opposite  are  wont  to 
refer  as  a  party  of  tired  old  men,  these  6  hon, 
young  men  were  presented  to  Mr.  Speaker 
and,  after  having  taken  the  oaths,  subscribed 
to  the  roll,  and  they  then  claimed  the  right 
to  take  their  seats  in  this  House. 

It  is  no  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  during 
all  of  this— that  all  of  the  hon.  members  in 
this  House  gazed  upon  the  9  pallbearers  of 
the  Opposition- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Surely  he  would  not  read 
his  speech. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  —who  had  gone  into 
mourning  that  day,  and  were  wearing  in  their 
lapels    the    sombre    colours    connected    with 
and  related  to  death- 
Mr.  Whicher:  He  has  his  glasses— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  two  grand  old 
gentlemen,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon) 
would  not  deign  to  show  signs  of  decay,  and 
scornfully  refused  to  allow  themselves  to  be 
adorned  with  the  emblem  of  defeat.  But  we 
see  the  flowers  which  were  to  be  theirs  being 
worn  by  the  honorary  pallbearers  seated  in 
the  wings- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney  —in  the  persons  of  the 
director  of  information,  Mr.  Beliveau,  and 
the  economic  advisor.  Dr.  Upper. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  members  of 
this  House  are  anxious  to  hear  the  speech 
from  the  Minister  of  Mines,  and  we  have  two 
men  disregarding  the  order  of  the  chair.    I 


will  have  no  alternative  but  to  name  them  if 
they   continue  to  interrupt. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Oh,  they  are  too  nice  to  be 
named,  Mr.   Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  You  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  find  any  fault  with  these  hon. 
members,  they  are  good  friends  of  mine,  in 
fact  they  help  pay  my  board  bill  once  in  a 
while— I  would  not  want  anything  to  happen 
to   them. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  is  boasting  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  And  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  apropos  of  the  director  of  informa- 
tion of  the  Liberal  party  who  I  see  sitting 
in  the  wings  today,  and  that  is  why  I  am 
going  to  say  this— he  pulled  a  real  cutie 
recently  when  he  wrote  to  the  weekly  press 
of  Ontario  as  follows;  and  I  quote  from  one 
of  these  papers: 

In  many  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
province  there  are  reports  of  the  weekly 
events  in  the  Ontario  Legislature  as  shown 
by  the  local  member.  We  have  seen 
several  that  were  word  for  word  with  the 
reports  in  other  weeklies,  except  of  course, 
that  the  members'  names  were  different. 
The  tone  is  slightly  Conservative  and  we 
suppose  the  reports  are  some  sort  of  news 
service  supphed  to  government  members. 
We  gather  that  the  Ontario  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation has  been  writing  these  reports  for, 
along  with  other  mail  this  week,  we 
received  the  following: 

—this  is  from  the  director  of  information  and 
I  quote: 

In  the  belief  that  weekly  newspapers  in 
Ontario  are  greatly  interested  in  the  a£Fairs 
of  the  provincial  Parliament  but  have  no 
means  for  complete  coverage,  we  have 
prepared  a  column  dealing  with  House 
activities.  Enclosed  is  the  first  of  what  we 
hope  will  be  a  series  prepared  by  a  pro- 
fessional newspaperman  aimed  at  filling 
this  need. 

These  reports  will  be  factual  and  based 
on  day-to-day  proceedings,  selected  for 
their  news  value  rather  than  for  their 
political  significance.  We  trust  that  they 
will  be  of  some  value  and  we  shall  be  glad 
to  have  your  comments.  Signed,  J.  E. 
Beliveau,   director  of  information. 

Now    here    is    the    comment,    Mr.    Speaker, 
from  the  Renfrew  Advance: 

We  do  not  need  to  tell  the  reader  that 
the  tone  of  the  material  enclosed  was 
slightly  Liberal. 
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Probably  by  now  the  director  of  informa- 
tion realizes  that  even  a  professional  reporter 
is  unable  to  put  it  over  the  editors  of  our 
weekly  newspapers  in  this  province— men  and 
women  who  play  such  an  important  part  in 
formulating  political  opinion  in  the  rural 
constituencies,  and  a  great  majority  of  whom 
are  wholeheartedly  behind  this  government. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Who  said  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  hon.  member  has 
found  it  out  in  several  elections,  and  he  will 
find  it  out  again  whenever  the  election  comes. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Put  that  on  the  garden. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Let  me  go  back  again 
to  January  28— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Go  on  back,  who  cares? 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  stay  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  It  was  a  memorable 
day,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Let  him  go  as  far  back  as 
he  wants  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Please  do  not  name 
him,  Mr.  Speaker— that  was  the  day  on 
which  these  new  hon.  members  were  intro- 
duced to  this  House.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  the  last  of  these  new  hon. 
members  had  been  introduced  on  that  day, 
he  was  the  eighteenth  supporter  of  this 
government  returned  in  a  by-election  since 
the  general  election  of  1955?  Yes,  sir,  18  by- 
elections  held,  18  government  supporters 
returned.  And  two  of  them,  now  listen  to 
this- 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  will  listen  any  time  he 
wants  me  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  —two  of  them  elected 
by  acclamation  without  opposition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unanimous  choice  of  Liberals, 
Conservatives  and  CCF'ers  for  the  consti- 
tuencies of  Lanark  and  Hastings  East,  and 
mark  you— 

An  hon.  member:  There  will  be  more  next 
election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Indeed  there  will. 
And  mark  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is 
good  that  we  should  dwell  on  this  for  a 
moment,  that  these  two  by-elections  were 
held  after  the  new  hon.  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party  had  been  chosen  to  lead  his  party— 

An  hon.  member:  How  long? 


Hon.   Mr.   Maloney:   The   party   that  was 
soon  to  be  revitalized,  the  bang-up  conven- 
tion had  been  held  in  the  Royal  York  Hotel- 
Mr.  Whicher:  It  was  not  even  in  the  Royal 
York. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  bang  up  conven- 
tion had  been  held  in  the  Royal  York  Hotel 
with  all  the  old  westerns- 
Mr.  Reaume:  The  King  Edward. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  King  Edward. 
They  were  there  at  die  Royal  York,  with  all 
the  old  westerns  included  in  its  paraphernalia, 
"Six-buck  Walter  rides  again." 

An  Hon.  member:  He  is  in  the  wrong  hotel 
again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  "The  bucking  broncos 
were  here  again."  These  men  of  courage 
who  were  to  come  out  fighting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  sweep  everything  in  their  path,  men 
who  were  to  bring  imagination  and  vigour 
to  the  political  scene,  were  nowhere 
to  be  found  in  Lanark  and  Hastings  East 
The  balloon  of  courage  flying  at  the  April 
convention  had  been  pricked  and,  by  the 
time  these  by-elections  were  held,  had 
become  completely  deflated,  and  so  it  goes. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Call  an  election  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  are  ready. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  But  can  they  be 
blamed,  Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bruce  be  blamed  for  showing  such 
hysterical  feelings  of  nervousness  and  anti- 
cipatory anxiety  at  what  is  going  to  occur? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  nervous  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  They  realize,  as  they 
must  realize,  that  here  we  have  no  idle 
government,  here  is  a  government  that  faces 
up  to  its  responsibilities  and  its  obligations— 
a  government  that  handles  the  affairs  of  the 
people  of  this  province  in  a  manner  that 
meets  with  approval  of  the  people,  and  this 
approval  comes  from  all  sections  of  our 
province. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Auction  sales. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  No  wonder  these  hon. 
gentlemen  are  discouraged,  because  our 
party  is  the  party  with  the  forward  look,  the 
party  that  will  never  become  complacent; 
that  will  never  rest  from  its  oars;  that  will 
never  grow  away  from  the  people;  that  will 
ever  be  on  the  lookout  for  those  things  which 
are  for  the  betterment  of  this  province  and 
of  its  people. 
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No  wonder  we  are  known  and  recognized 
as  the  party  of  the  people;  the  party  of  the 
Protestant,  the  Catholic  and  of  the  Jew;  the 
party  of  every  ethnic  group  in  this  province; 
the  party  of  tiie  workers  and  of  the  men  who 
hire  them;  the  party  of  the  poor  and  of  the 
weak,  and  of  the  strong  and  the  rich. 

In  a  word,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  the 
party  of  every  segment  of  our  population,  the 
party  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  glad  he  can  read. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  They  are  certainly  a 
party. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Oh,  they  do  not  like 
it,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  For  the  last  time,  no  more 
interruptions  or  I  will  have  no  alternative 
but  to  name  people  who  are  interrupting. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Do  not  be  too  severe.  It 
would  be  too  bad  to  see  him  back  at  the 
dairy  again,  pouring  the  cream. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  You  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  most  interested  to  hear  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
having  to  do  with  unemployment. 

I  heard  him  here  in  the  Legislature  on 
the  day  he  introduced  tlie  motion  that  this 
House  should  adjourn  to  discuss  a  matter 
of  urgent  public  importance,  namely 
unemployment. 

Mr.  Speaker  quite  properly  ruled  that  the 
motion  was  out  of  order.  Then  I  heard  my 
hon.  friend  deliver  his  speech  on  the  Throne 
debate,  and  although  he  spoke  for  2  hours 
and  35  minutes  on  that  occasion,  a  little  less 
than  10  minutes  of  his  speech  were  devoted 
to  this  matter  of  urgent  public  importance. 

When  I  look  at  my  hon.  friends  in  the 
Opposition,  I  wonder  if  they  are  really  inter- 
ested in  the  unemployed  as  such,  or  are  they 
hoping  that  this  very  serious  matter  will 
become  even  more  acute  in  the  faint  hope 
that  it  may  direct  a  few  misguided  folks  to 
their  party?  If  that  is  what  is  behind  their 
interest  in  unemployment,  I  think  that  history 
will  record  that  the  people  of  this  province 
realize  where  the  rights  of  the  workers  are 
protected  and  safeguarded;  where  the  gov- 
ernment is  that  will  stick  by  the  people  who 
are  in  need  of  assistance.  When  these  men 
make  these  terrific  splurges  for  the  front 
pages  it  is  always  a  matter  open  to  question, 
and  I  dislike  seeing  anyone  trying  to  capital- 


ize upon  the  misfortunes  of  those  who  are 
less  fortunate  than  themselves. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  agree  with  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  let  the  hon. 
member  see  that  he  not  only  agrees  with  it, 
but  that  he  conducts  himself  accordingly. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Let  the  hon.  Minister 
conduct  himself   accordingly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  There  is  no  one  who 
has  more  sympathy  for  these  people  and  are 
more  aware  of  the  urgency  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  than  are  the  hon.  members  of 
this  government.  But,  when  we  hear  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  himself  say  the 
people  who  are  directly  involved  are  the 
federal  government,  and  not  the  provincial 
government,  how  do  these  hon.  members 
opposite  hope  to  take  it  out  on  us? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
point  of  order,  I  was  referring  to  the  Arrow 
matter  only,  and  the  hon.  Minister  knows 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  get  on  if  I  may,  to  some  of  the  other 
rather  important  topics  that  were  covered 
by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

You  know,  when  I  heard  him  find  fault 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  books  of  this 
province  are  being  kept  by  this  government, 
and  knowing  full  well  that  he  is  such  a 
prodigous  worker  and  reader,  who  looks  back 
into  the  history  of  things,  I  am  quite  sure 
that  when  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
seconded  that  resolution  of  his  hon.  leader, 
finding  fault  with  the  accountancy  methods 
in  this  Legislature,  he  could  not  have 
recalled  that  exactly  the  same  accounting 
procedure  is  being  used  now  as  was  being 
used  in  the  days  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  was  a  Minister  in  the  Hepburn  govern- 
ment, exactly  the  same.  This  idea  of  my 
friend,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
that  some  new  accounting  system  should 
be  instituted  in  this  Legislatture  may  or  may 
not  have  some  merit.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say,  and  I  am  quite  sure  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  no  more  certain,  that  it 
would  be  a  better  system  than  am  I. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  system  that  has 
always  obtained  in  this  Legislature,  the  system 
that  was  instituted  years  and  years  ago, 
followed  through  by  the  former  Liberal 
premier,  Mitchell  Hepburn,  and  by  those  who 
followed  him,  exactly  the  same  system  is 
being    used    today. 
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If  it  is  dishonest  now,  it  was  dishonest  then, 
and  I  cannot  understand  for  the  Hfe  of 
me,  when  the  record  is  there  for  my  hon. 
friend  to  study,  how  he  can  possibly  move 
a  resolution  finding  fault  with  something 
that  has  been  a  tradition  in  his  own  party 
from  time  immemorial,  so  far  as  this  Legis- 
lature is  concerned. 

I  was  interested  also  in  the  observations 
my  hon.  friend  had  to  make  about  the  increas- 
ing debt  in  this  province.  You  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  we  come  close  to  election 
time  we  always  have  those  who  would  put 
themselves  into  the  category  of  being 
prophets  of  gloom  and  purveyors  of  dismay, 
and  to  me  these  are  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
sit  opposite  here  this  afternoon.  The  debt 
of  this  province,  relatively  speaking,  using 
a  word  of  my  hon.  friends,  is  not  a  dangerous 
matter. 

Does  my  hon.  friend,  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  know  that  the  Hepburn  govern- 
ment, during  the  9  years  of  its  operation, 
performed  as  follows:  it  completed  capital 
works  to  the  extent  of  $207.1  million  and 
paid  $11.1  million  in  cash  or  5  per  cent, 
of  its  programme? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:     Mr.   Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Just  a  moment,  let 
me  finish,  wait  until  I  finish,  then  correct 
me  if  I  am  wrong. 

In  other  words,  the  Hepburn  administra- 
tion charged  $196  million  of  $207.1  million 
expended  to  the  debt  of  this  province  of 
Ontario.   That  is  what  they  did. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
hon.  member  permit  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Let  him  wait  until  he 
gets  the  comparison.  It  will  stand  out  even 
more. 

Compare  that— I  will  give  my  hon.  friends 
the  complete  explanation  in  a  minute— situ- 
ation with  the  situation  that  applies  to  our 
government  and  the  government  that  pre- 
ceded this  administration. 

We  have  completed  works  in  Ontario, 
since  1944,  to  the  extent  of  $1,242  billion, 
and  listen  to  this,  we  have  paid  about  $800 
million  in  cash  on  that  programme  or  63 
per  cent,  of  our  capital  works  programme 
has  been  paid  for  in  cash.  We  have  charged 
$463  million  to  debt  or  less,  slightly  less  than 
37  per  cent,  compared  to  95  per  cent,  charged 
to  debt  by  the  previous  Liberal  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
hon.    Minister    permit    a    question? 


What  portion  of  the  Hepburn  budget  was 
allocated  to  direct  welfare? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  I  presume  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  know 
that  much  better  than  I. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  out  of  the  budget 
of  $90  million,  I  understand  they  spent  about 
$37  million  on  direct  relief.  Now,  that 
period  of  time  was  entirely  different  than 
the  present. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  It  might  quite  well 
be  that  it  is  different,  but  my  hon.  friend 
is  a  great  stickler  for  principle,  and  I  am 
bringing  home  to  him  the  very  principle  for 
which  he  is  fighting,  that  is  what  I  am 
doing. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  are  going  into  debt 
faster  than  we  have  ever  gone  into  debt  in 
history. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  My  hon.  friend  is  a 
great  one  to  quote  percentages  of  this  and 
percentages  of  that.  I  am  throwing  them 
back  at  him  to  see  how  they  look. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  quite  an  interesting  picture  here 
which  I  am  about  to  unfold. 

In  the  fiscal  years  extending  from  April 
1,  1944  to  March  31,  1959,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  this  province  will  have  invested  a 
total  of  $1,242  billion  in  physical  assets. 
Over  the  same  period  of  time,  the  net  capital 
debt  of  the  province  of  Ontario  will  have 
increased  by  $463  million.  That  is,  in  this 
15.5-year  period,  the  province  financed  out 
of  its  current  revenue  nearly  $800  million 
spent  on  highways  and  roads,  hospitals,  con- 
servation projects,  water  and  sewage  works 
and  other  great  physical  capital  assets. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  In  other  words,  we 
financed  63  per  cent,  of  our  investment, 
which  is  classified  as  capital  works  out  of 
current  revenue  and  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
a  notable  achievement.  But  it  is  not  the 
whole  story  by  any  means. 

In  addition  to  the  wide  range  of  new  con- 
struction work  that  is  classified  in  our  public 
accounts  as  capital,  we  have  financed  a 
multitude  of  other  physical  assets  out  of 
current  revenue  which  are  classified  in  our 
provincial    budget    as    ordinary    expenditure. 
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but  which  nevertheless  add  to  the  physical 
assets  and  pubhc  capital  of  our  province. 

Among  these  expenditures  are  grants  to 
local  school  boards  to  retire  the  indebtedness 
on  newly  constructed  schools,  grants  to  hos- 
pital boards  for  the  construction  of  new 
hospitals  and  extensions  to  existing  hospitals, 
grants  to  universities  for  new  buildings  and 
other   equipment    and    facilities. 

So,  in  fact,  we  are  financing  from  the 
current  revenue  a  much  larger  proportion  of 
the  accretion  to  the  physical  stock  and 
essential  public  capital  of  this  province  than 
the  foregoing  figure  of  63  per  cent,  would 
suggest. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  pace  of  our 
capital  construction  programme  has  been 
accelerated,  partly  as  a  result  of  a  more 
pressing  demand  for  highways,  schools,  and 
hospitals,  stemming  from  the  rapid  growth 
in  our  population  particularly,  of  the  young 
and  the  old,  and  partly  because  of  the 
increase  in   unemployment. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  last  two  years  which 
end  March  31  this  year,  the  province  will 
have  financed  out  of  current  revenue  55  per 
cent,  of  its  capital  expenditure  of  over  $420 
million  for  new  physical  assets. 

This  has  been  accomplished  in  the  face  of 
a  decline  in  the  corporation  profits  and  a 
slackening  in  the  growth  of  other  revenues 
during  the  past  year.  While  we  wish  to  be 
on  the  safe  side  in  our  budget  with  respect 
to  our  revenues,  we  are  hopeful  that  the 
resurgence  in  economic  activity  will  give 
greater  buoyancy  to  our  revenue  growth, 
which  will  assist  us  in  financing  the  capital 
programme  that  lies  ahead. 

It  is  true  that  the  net  debt  of  the  province 
is  increasing,  but  the  increase,  as  I  have 
pointed  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  been  moder- 
ate in  relation  to  the  growth  in  oiu:  physical 
asset,  and  is  also  moderate  in  relation  to 
any  other  test  or  yardstick  devised. 

For  instance,  next  March  31,  our  net  debt 
per  capita,  related  to  1943  doUars-that  is, 
in  constant  purchasing  power  dollars,  which 
measures  the  burden  of  our  debt— our  net 
per  capita  debt  will  be  $74,  as  against  $128 
on  the  corresponding  date  in  1943  and 
nearly  $163  in  1940. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  weight 
of  our  burden  of  net  debt  per  capita  in 
March  this  year  will  be  less  than  half  of 
what  it  was  15  to  20  years  ago.  In  terms  of 
personal  income  of  our  people  today,  our 
net  debt  is  only  9.6  per  cent.,  compared  to 
16.8  per  cent,  in  1943  and  28  per  cent,  in 
1940. 


Expressing  it  in  another  way,  it  now 
requires  only  1.5  years  of  our  government  of 
Ontario  revenue  of  this  year  to  retire  our 
whole  outstanding  net  debt,  whereas  15 
years  ago  it  required  between  4  and  5  years' 
revenue  to  retire  the  whole  net  debt  at  that 
time. 

Applause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Let  us  look  a  moment 
at  the  burden  of  the  interest  charges  to 
which  my  hon.  friend  has  referred.  In 
relation  to  the  growth  of  our  economy,  and 
to  the  income  of  our  people  and  of  our  own 
revenue,  our  interest  on  the  net  debt  has, 
of  course,  been  increasing  owing  to  the  rise 
in  interest  rates  and  the  addition  to  our  net 
debt  to  finance  our  comprehensive  capital 
investment  programme. 

Nevertheless,  the  interest  on  our  net  debt 
this  year  represents  only  .34  per  cent,  of  the 
total  personal  income  of  the  people  of 
Ontario— about  one-third  of  1  per  cent.— 
compared  with  .76  per  cent.— three-quarters 
of  1  per  cent.-in  1942-1943,  and  about  1.5 
per  cent,  in  the  late  1930's. 

Similarly,  our  net  debt  interest  and  other 
charges  absorbed,  in  this  fiscal  year,  less  than 
5.5  cents  of  every  dollar  of  our  revenue, 
contrasted  with  21  cents  in  1942-1943,  and 
over  30  cents  in  the  middle  1930's. 

Indeed,  this  year,  a  smaller  proportion  of 
our  revenue  is  being  absorbed  by  debt  inter- 
est than  in  any  other  year  except  one,  and 
that  one  exception  was  last  year,  1957-1958. 

As  I  have  stated,  judged  by  any  economic 
test,  measure  or  yardstick— I  care  not  what 
it  is— the  weight  or  the  burden  of  the  net 
debt  of  this  province,  and  of  the  interest 
charges  thereon,  is  far  less  today  than  it 
was  15  years  ago,  and  indeed  it  is  appreciably 
less  than  it  was  even  10  years  ago. 

Of  course,  it  would  have  been  possible  to 
have  increased  our  tax  rates,  as  my  hon. 
friend  might  suggest  that  we  do,  and  there- 
fore our  revenue  from  which  we  would  have 
jfinanced  a  greater  part  of  our  net  capital 
debt  would  have  increased,  and  this  would 
have  meant  smaller  calls  upon "  the  money 
market. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  that,  by  maintaining  a  moderate  tax 
structure,  we  have  given  great  incentive  and 
stimulus  to  the  population  growth  and  indus- 
trial development  of  this  great  province,  the 
benefits  of  which  have  been  far  reaching  and 
salutary. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  province   has   had    a   substantial    surplus 
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on  ordinary  account;  it  has  met  all  its  non- 
capital commitments  out  of  current  revenue; 
and  it  has  financed  a  large  proportion  of  its 
capital  expenditures  from  current  revenue, 
and  this  practice  is  being  continued  in  the 
new  fiscal  year. 

The  problem  20  years  ago  was  to  achieve 
a  balanced  budget  on  ordinary  account  and 
in  some  of  those  earlier  years  practically 
little,  if  any,  capital  expenditure  was  met  out 
of  current  revenue.  For  instance,  in  1938- 
1939,  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  all  expenditures 
on  capital  construction  were  met  from  cur- 
rent revenue.  Over  97  per  cent,  was  met 
by  borrowing— our  position  has  been  infinitely 
better— in  the  last  15  years  we  have  financed, 
from  current  revenue,  63  per  cent,  of  our 
capital  expenditures,  and  even  in  the  last 
2   years,    55  per   cent,   of   such   expenditure. 

It  would  be  very  simple,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  increase  this  proportion  of  capital  con- 
struction, financed  by  current  revenue,  by 
cutting  our  capital  spending  programme,  or 
by  reducing  the  volume  of  work  we  are  seek- 
ing to  achieve,  including  the  assistance  to  our 
municipalities  which  is  at  an  all-time  high 
record.  Would  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  want  us  to   do   this? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  No,  of  course,  he 
would  not. 

What  part  of  a  programme  does  he  wish 
us  to  slash?  Our  programme  of  assistance  to 
the  universities,  is  that  what  he  wants  us 
to  curtail?  Should  we  cut  back  our  highway 
and  road  building  programme,  when  our 
highway  system  is  the  greatest  and  best  on 
the  North  American  continent? 

Does  he  want  us  to  curtail  our  hospital 
expansion  programme?  Do  they  want  us  to 
stop  the  construction  of  waterworks  and 
sewers?  Do  they  want  us  to  curtail  and  stop 
assistance  to  the  municipalities  in  carrying 
out  their  capital  programme?  What  part  of 
the  provincial  programme  do  they  wish  us 
to  sacrifice?  What  is  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition's  solution? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  like  an  ordinary 
scholarship. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Gas  insulation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  They  will  never  suc- 
ceed in  putting  us  out  of  here  if  the  hon. 
member  pursues  his  present  course  of  conduct. 

For  our  part,  we  believe  that  we  have 
steered  a  judicious  course  between  expendi- 


ture and  taxation,  one  that  meets  our 
requirements  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  does 
not  burden  industry  and  the  individual  tax- 
payer. Certainly  it  has  brought  growth  and 
prosperity  to  this  province  such  as  was 
never  before  enjoyed. 

Applause. 

And  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion, 
this  will  be  the  last  time  possibly  during 
this  session  that  my  hon.  friend  will  have 
the  opportunity  of  applauding  me— my  hon. 
friend  from  Essex  North— that  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  contemplate  the  fact  that, 
where  today  I  have  the  pleasure  of  looking 
over  the  body  of  hon.  gentlemen  whose 
friendship  I  cherish  and  feel  very  happy 
about,  to  know  for  example  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  is  not  coming  back 
here  for  the  next  session- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Let  the  hon.  Minister  not 
worry  about  that.  He  will  not  be  here  any 
more,  he  means. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  —to  see  these  men 
makes  me  sad. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Let  him  look  in  the  mirror. 
He  will  not  be  happy.   Does  he  want  to  bet? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Oh,  we  wanted  to  bet 
them  in  the  last  federal  election,  in  Bruce. 
But  the  hon.  member  quit  on  us.  He  quit  on 
us,   so  there  is  no  betting  over  there. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  may  I 
say  that  it  has  been  a  most  enjoyable  experi- 
ence to  know  that  we  in  Ontario  are  living 
in  a  province  with  an  educational  system 
second  to  none,  and  it  makes  my  blood  boil- 
Mr.  Reaume:  What  blood? 
Mr.  Grossman:   Shame. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  —when  I  hear  other 
erstwhile  intelligent  men  picturing  my  child, 
and  my  children,  as  members  of  a  family  of 
dullards,  intellectually  speaking.  Who  are 
these  people  who  would  criticize  their  own 
people? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege,  that  comment  is  not  justified,  I 
never  did— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  suggest  some  day- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 
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Mr.   Wintermeyer:    I   insist  that  he   with-      asset— our  children— will  achieve  the  destiny 
draw  the  comment  that  he  suggested  that—      which  all  of  us  want  them  to  achieve  and— 


Hon  Mr.  Maloney:  I  did  not  say  that  the 
hon.   leader  of  the  Opposition  suggested  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Who  did? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  did  not  mention 
anybody's  name. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  If  the  cap  fits,  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  is  free  to  wear 
it.  But  I  mentioned  no  names.  Now,  if  he 
did  say  that,  he  is  the  one  who  should 
withdraw  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  says  his  blood  boils 
because— 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  blood? 

Mr.  Speaker:  He  did  not  impute  it  to 
you. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  imputed  it  to  the 
Opposition  generally,  I  demand  that  he— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  imputed  it  only  to 
those  who  are  deserving  of  it.  If  my  hon. 
friend  is  included  in  that  number,  I  imputed 
it  to  him. 

An  hon.  member:  This  is  ridiculous.  Surely 
there  is  some  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
is  perfectly  in  order  to  continue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  when  the  6  children  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  grow  up,  they 
will  tell  Daddy,  the  same  as  he  told  his 
Daddy,  "I  knew  more  than  you.  Daddy,  at 
your  age." 

That  has  been  the  experience  of  men  from 
time  immemorial,  and  I  say  that  we  the 
people  of  this  province  owe  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop)  a  very 
deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  wonderful 
manner  in  which  he  has  administered  this 
department. 

When  we  consider  the  fact  that  we  will 
have  700  more  graduates  this  coming  year 
than  we  had  last  yeai",  from  our  teachers' 
colleges,  that  more  bursaries  and  more 
scholarships  are  being  provided,  that  every 
facility  is  being  extended  so  that  our  greatest 


Mr.  Reaume:  What  about  the  unemployed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  —mark  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  hon.  friend  from  Essex  North  is 
not  interested  in  this  problem.  His  children  no 
longer  go  to  school.  But  I  have  4  children 
who  are  still  going  to  school  or  getting  ready 
to  go,  and  I  am  quite  satisfied  that,  as  a 
father,  I  have  done  my  duty  under  the  edu- 
cational system,  the  wonderful  system  that 
we  have  in  this  province  of  Ontario. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  it  has  been  a  great  privilege  to  have 
had  this  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words 
in  this  debate.  I  hope  that  some  of  the  ideas 
that  I  have  expressed  might  prove  useful, 
but  when  one  sits  as  a  member  of  a  govern- 
ment that  is  always  interested  in  the  welfare 
and  tlie  well-being  of  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince, one  cannot  help  but  realize  the  hope- 
less task  that  lies  ahead  for  the  11  noble  hon. 
gentlemen  I  have- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  He  does  not  know  the 
meaning  of  the  word  order.  When  I  see  my 
hon.  friend  from  the  city  of  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Thomas),  I  wonder  if  he  will  be  back  here 
after  this  session.  He  is  a  kindly,  friendly  man 
who  brings,  in  a  very  courteous  and  polite 
way,  the  problems  of  his  constituents,  and  the 
friends  of  his  constituents,  to  the  attention 
of  those  who  may  at  some  time  be  able  to 
contribute  in  some  small  way  to  their  solu- 
tion. 

And  we  know  this  House  will  not  be  the 
same  without  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  next  year.  This  House  is  going  to  be 
different  without  the  milkman  from 
Wiarton— 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  about  the  unemployed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  But  through  it  all  I 
say  to  them  in  conclusion,  I  hope  that  the 
party  to  which  they  belong  will  once  again 
assume  its  proper  role  as  a  party  in  this 
country,  and  that  they  will  not  continue  to 
show  signs  of  being  completely  decimated 
after  the  next  contest  is  over. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  a  good  answer. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  ( Oshawa ) :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate: 
Motion  agreed  to;   the  House  resumed. 
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THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motions: 

Bill  No.  Pr2,  An  Act  respecting  The 
Ontario  Threshermen's  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company. 

Bill  No.  Pr3,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Bill  No.  Pr4,  An  Act  respecting  St.  Jerome's 
College. 

Bill  No.  Prl3,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
University  of  Waterloo. 

Bill  No.  Prl4,  An  Act  to  incorporate 
Waterloo  Lutheran  University. 

Bill  No.  Prl5,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Royal  Botanical  Gardens. 

Bill  No.  Pr20,  An  Act  respecting  the 
corporation  of  the  synod  of  Hamilton  and 
London  of  The  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Canada. 

Bill  No.  Pr23,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Michipicoten. 

Bill  No.  Pr24,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Bowmanville. 

Bill  No.  Pr32,  An  Act  respecting  the  Royal 
Military  College  of  Canada. 

Bill  No.  Pr33,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Guelph. 


Bill  No.  Pr35,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Stamford. 

Bill  No.  1,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
consolidation  and  revision  of  the  statutes. 

Bill  No.  21,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pro- 
vincial Land  Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  23,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act,  1957. 

Bill  No.  25,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Timber  Act,  1952. 

Bill  No.  26,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Forestry 
Act. 

Bill  No.  27,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Pro- 
vincial Parks  Act,  1958. 

Bill  No.  28,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity  Act. 

Bill  No.  29,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Archae- 
ological and  Historical  Sites  Protection  Act, 
1953. 

Bill  No.  31,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Lands  Act. 

Bill  No.  32,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
consolidation  and  revision  of  the  regulations. 

Bill  No.  37,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Rain- 
bow Bridge  Act,  1941. 

Bill  No.  38,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8   o'clock,   p.m. 


The  House  resuntjed. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair 
and  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
PROVINCIAL   SECRETARY 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Before  I  make  any  remarks  on  the  estimates 
of  our  department,  known  as  The  Provincial 
Secretary  and  Registrar-General's  Depart- 
ment, I  should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  great 
work  carried  on  by  my  predecessor,  the 
hon.  member  for  Ottawa  South  (Mr.  Dunbar), 
who  has  been  a  member  of  this  House  for 
21  years,  having  first  entered  the  Legislature 
in  the  election  of  1937. 

Since  that  time  he  has  held  a  great  number 
of  the  senior  cabinet  appointments:  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  Game  and  Fisheries,  Reform 
Institutions,  and  on  two  occasions  Provin- 
cial   Secretary    and    Registrar-General. 

I  think  that  there  is  no  other  hon.  member 
in  this  House  who  has  made  a  greater  con- 
tribution to  the  whole  of  Ontario  than  has 
the  hon.  member  for  Ottav/a  South,  and  no 
one  who  knows  better  each  and  every  one 
of  our  98  ridings. 

During  my  visits  to  practically  every  area 
in  our  province,  I  found  that  he  was  not 
only  known  favourably  but  loved  by  every- 
one. If  I  were  to  state  his  qualities,  it  would 
be  that  of  kindliness,  tempered  with  firmness, 
and  at  all  times  straightforward. 

I  know  that  every  hon.  member  of  this 
House  will  agree  with  me  that  when  he  is  in 
debate,  he  has  the  courage  of  his  convictions, 
calls  a  spade  a  spade  and,  owing  to  his  mag- 
nitude of  knowledge  on  any  subject  that 
comes  up  in  the  House,  he  practically  always 
comes  out  victorious. 

I  will  have  to  admit  that  his  voice  some- 
times rises  above  a  whisper. 

In  presenting  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Provincial  Secretary  and  Regis- 
trar-General,  it   gives    me    great  pleasure   to 


be  able  to  announce  to  the  House  that  we 
have  had  a  record  year  of  outstanding  pro- 
portions, both  from  the  point  of  view  of 
revenue  received  and  volume  of  business 
handled  by  the  various  branches. 

In  some  branches,  the  amount  of  work  has 
increased  many  times  over  that  of  a  few 
short  years  ago. 

That  this  increased  volume  of  business 
was  handled  without  a  proportionate  increase 
in  the  staff  provides  ample  proof  of  the 
efficiency  and  capacity  for  work  of  all  mem- 
bers of  the  department.  I  would  like  at  this 
point  to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  as 
conscientious  and  hard-working  a  group  of 
civil  servants  as  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
associate  with  during  my  career  as  a  member 
of  the  Legislature. 

The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  depart- 
ment for  the  year  commencing  April  1,  1959, 
is  $3,910,000,  as  compared  with  the  esti- 
mated expenditure  of  $1,212,000  for  the 
present  year,  ending  March  31,  1959.  The 
increase  is  due  to  the  transfer  to  our  depart- 
ment of  the  post  office  and  the  alcoholism 
research  foundation  as  well  as  the  creation 
of  a  citizenship  branch  within  the  depart- 
ment and  the  establishment,  by  the  civil 
service  commission,  of  an  in-service  training 
and  development  programme. 

Apart  from  the  addition  of  the  new 
branches,  the  expenditure  for  the  coming 
year  represents  an  increase  of  $225,000  over 
this  year.  The  greater  part  of  this  increase 
is  due  to  a  5  per  cent,  increment  increase 
in  salaries  and  the  aforementioned  training 
programme  costing  $50,000. 

The  revenue  for  the  present  year  will  be 
approximately  $2,185,000,  an  increase  of  more 
than  $250,000,  actually  $251,406,  over  the 
previous  fiscal  year  of  1957-1958.  This  is 
by  far  the  largest  amount  of  revenue  ever 
collected  by  the  department  in  a  single  year. 
This  revenue  is  derived  principally  from 
fees  paid  for  the  incorporation  of  companies 
and  other  matters  incidental  to  companies, 
such  as  supplementary  letters  patent  and 
extra-provincial  licences,  estimated  at  $1.1 
million;  fees  for  filing  annual  returns,  esti- 
mated at  $450,000;  fees  for  the  issuance  of 
marriage  Hcences,  estimated  at  $155,000;  and 
fees  for  the  issue  of  birth,  marriage  and  death 
certificates,   estimated   at   $275,000. 
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It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  revenue  from 
these  sources  for  the  coming  year  but  we 
beHeve  that  every  sign  points  to  a  substan- 
tial increase  over  the  previous  year. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  there  has  been 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  volume  of 
work  handled  by  the  various  branches  of 
the  department,  and  in  particular  this  applies 
to  the  companies  branch.  In  order  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  work  handled 
by  this  branch,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
year  1943-1944  when  it  issued  600  charters 
for  the  incorporation  of  new  companies. 

During  the  year  1957-1958,  incorporations 
totalled  more  than  4,300,  and  in  the  present 
fiscal  year  we  will  incorporate  5,600  new 
companies.  The  latter  figure  is  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  companies  ever  incorpor- 
ated by  the  province  in  a  single  year. 

No  more  startling  proof  of  Ontario's 
rapidly  expanding  industrial  economy  and 
population  growth  can  be  provided  than  the 
fact  that,  in  the  past  15  years,  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  nearly  1,000  per  cent,  in 
the  number  of  companies  being  incorporated 
annually. 

These  new  companies  range  in  size,  from 
the  small  corner  drug  store  with  a  capital 
of  $40,000  to  the  giant  project  for  construc- 
tion and  expenditure  in  a  foreign  country 
with  capital  ranging  from  $5  million  to  $50 
million,  and  represent  every  field  of  enter- 
prise. Construction  and  real  estate  develop- 
ment companies  head  the  list  of  companies 
being  incorporated— a  natural  condition  in 
an  expanding  economy— but  every  other  type 
of  industry  is  well  represented,  such  as  manu- 
facturing companies,  service  stations,  retail 
and  wholesale  firms,  agricultural  companies, 
and  co-operatives.  The  only  t>'pe  of  company 
which  is  not  showing  an  increase  is  the 
mining  company,  but  even  in  this  field  there 
are  a  goodly  number  being  incorporated. 

Of  no  little  significance  is  the  number  of 
extra-provincial  licences  being  issued  annually 
to  companies  which  are  incorporated  in  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
particularly  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  branches  in  Ontario.  No  less 
than  160  extra-provincial  licences  will  be 
granted  this  year  to  companies  establishing 
branches  in  Ontario,  and  this  figure  repre- 
sents only  a  fraction  of  the  extra-provincial 
firms.  The  great  majority  of  firms  incorpor- 
ate a  subsidiary  corporation  under  The 
Ontario  Corporations  Act  rather  than  obtain 
an  extra-provincial  licence. 

The  New  Corporations  Act,  which  came 
into  force  on  April  30,  1954,  is  the  product 


of  the  select  committee  of  the  Legislature 
on  corporations  under  chairmanship  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts).  That 
this  committee  did  its  work  superlatively  well 
is  eloquently  testified  to  by  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  no  public  criticism  of  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  since  its  introduction, 
a  rare  accomplishment  indeed  in  our  highly 
critical  society  of  today. 

Further  recognition  of  the  worth  of  this 
Act  is  provided  by  the  fact  that  it  is  being 
used  as  the  basis  of  the  present  federal  and 
provincial  governments'  Uniform  Companies 
Act  for  the  whole  of  Canada.  Over  the  past 
3  years  a  number  of  federal  and  provincial 
conferences  have  been  held  to  consider  this 
Uniform  Companies  Act  for  the  Dominion 
and  all  the  provinces.  In  these  conferences 
it  has  been  recognized  that  The  Ontario 
Corporations  Act  is  by  far  the  best,  and  most 
up-to-date   company   legislation  in   Canada. 

The  Uniform  Companies  Act,  which  has 
been  drafted,  is  based  upon,  and  to  a 
large  degree  is,  The  Ontario  Corporations 
Act.  I  say  to  the  hon.  members  that  imitation 
is  the  most  sincere  form  of  flattery,  need  I 
say  more? 

The  Provincial  Secretary  is  also  the  Regi- 
strar-General, a  fact  not  too  widely  under- 
stood by  the  general  public,  and  in  my 
capacity  as  Registrar-General  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  about  the  operation  of 
this  department  during  the  present  year. 

Birth  registrations  for  this  year  have  shown 
only  a  slight  increase  due,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  reduced  flow  of  immigrants.  The 
estimated  birth  registrations  for  this  year  are 
153,545  as  compared  with  the  actual  registra- 
tions for  1957  of  152,701. 

Some  235,000  requests  for  certificates  of 
birth,  marriages  and  deaths  were  received 
from  the  general  public  this  year,  an  average 
of  over  800  every  working  day  of  the  year- 
further  evidence  of  the  regimentation  of  all 
our  daily  lives  in  this  highly  industrialized 
age.  We  require  these  certificates  if  we  plan 
to  travel  abroad,  change  jobs,  collect  insur- 
ance, provide  jjroof  of  parentage— and  even 
in  some  cases,  I  am  given  to  understand— to 
occupy  a  hotel  room  with  our  wives. 

In  addition,  the  department  issued  to  the 
children's  aid  society  and  other  provincial 
offices  a  total  of  18,764  copies  of  records 
pertaining   to    cases   under   their  jurisdiction. 

Under  auxiliary  services  this  office  affected 
321  legitimations,  registered  3,183  births  by 
delayed  registration  proceedings,  filed  4,673 
adoption  orders,  2,881  statements  of  divorce 
and  569  change-of-name  orders.    Some  3,000 
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registrations    were    corrected    or    amended— 
altogether  a  busy  year  by  any  standard. 

Of  some  interest  is  the  fact  that  189,268 
apphcations  for  birth  certificates  received, 
6.3  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  not  registered. 
On  closer  examination  we  find  that,  of  the 
missing  registrations,  25  per  cent,  are  for 
births  during  the  period  1869  to  1899,  10 
per  cent,  for  1900  to  1928,  and  less  than 
2  per  cent,  for  the  period  1929  to  1959- 
a  clear  indication  of  the  more  complete  and 
accurate   registrations   now   being   obtained. 

In  presenting  the  1959-1960  estimates  for 
the  civil  service  commission,  I  should  like  to 
inform  the  hon.  members  that  the  civil  serv- 
ice commission  is  vigorously  asserting  itself 
in  respect  to  its  duties  under  The  Public 
Service  Act.  It  has  been  increasingly  appa- 
rent that  the  personnel  policies  and  pro- 
grammes must  be  under  constant  review. 

In  1945,  the  permanent  and  temporary 
staft'  numbered  around  10,000.  Today,  it  has 
grown  to  nearly  30,000.  This  phenomenal 
growth  is  but  a  reflection  of  the  tremendous 
expansion  and  enlargement  of  provincial 
government  services.  Because  of  the  increas- 
ing size  and  complexity  of  the  service,  the 
problems  of  the  civil  service  commission 
grow  more  diverse  each  year. 

With  the  recent  reorganization  in  the 
civil  service  commission,  and  the  change  in 
personnel,  a  new  look  is  being  taken  at  the 
whole  problem  of  adopting  personnel  and 
administrative  policies  which  will  provide 
for  efficiency  with  reasonable  economy,  and 
at  the  same  time  equitable  and  just  treat- 
ment for  the  great  number  of  civil  servants 
who  are  daily  performing  their  tasks  with 
vigour  and  effectiveness.  Upon  these  people 
lies  the  task  of  putting  into  effective  action 
those  policies  and  services  which  this  Legis- 
lature requests  and  approves. 

The  commission  has  recently  been  ham- 
pered by  a  shortage  of  adequate  space.  I 
am  pleased  to  inform  hon.  members  that 
additional  space  to  take  care  of  their  expand- 
ing needs  is  shortly  being  provided. 

The  need  for  a  substantial  increase  in 
trained  personnel— particularly  in  the  field  of 
classification,  recruitment  and  training— is 
being  met  by  an  increase  in  the  1959-1960 
salary  estimates.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  the 
commission  can  offer  the  most  assistance  to 
the  departments,  and  by  co-operation  with 
them  successfully  solve  most  of  their  per- 
sonnel problems. 

Considerable  internal  reorganization  has 
taken  place,  which  will  assist  in  meeting 
the  needs  of  the  departments  for  assistance 
in  matters  relating  to  personnel  management. 


A  director  of  personnel  has  been  estab- 
lished to  act  as  the  administrative  arm  of  the 
commission. 

A  classification  and  pay  section  is  now  res- 
ponsible for  the  classification  plan,  the  salary 
schedules,  the  approval  of  appointments  and 
organizational    surveys. 

A  recruitment  section  provides  for  inter- 
viewing, screening  and  referral  of  applicants; 
liaison  with  departments  on  staffing;  liaison 
with  employment  agencies,  universities  and 
schools.  This  section  will  also  be  responsible 
for  the  conducting  of  central  tests  and  exami- 
nations and  for  publicity  and  advertising. 

The  records  section  is  in  process  of  being 
converted  from  manual  operation  to  the 
electronic  IBM  punch-card  system  to  pro- 
vide increased  efficiency  and  to  make  more 
adequate    information    readily    available. 

The  writing  of  position  specifications  has 
been  speeded  up.  There  are  nearly  1,000 
classifications  now  in  use.  It  will  be  appre- 
ciated that,  because  of  changing  conditions 
and  methods  of  work,  position  specifications 
must  be  continually  under  review. 

Aggressive  steps  have  been  taken  to  estab- 
lish better  liaison  with  departmental  person- 
nel officers  and  administrators  toward  the 
establishment  of  standard  procedures.  A 
training  institute  was  recently  held  over  a 
period  of  10  days  with  lectures  and  discus- 
sions each  afternoon  from  2.00  to  4.30 
o'clock.  The  attendance  at  this  institute 
averaged  around  60,  with  all  departments 
taking  part.  Plans  are  being  made  for  a  series 
of  follow-up  seminars. 

In  addition,  an  advisory  personnel  coun- 
cil has  been  inaugurated.  I  may  say  to  the 
hon.  members  this  is  entirely  new.  This  will 
provide  for  greater  and  more  effective  par- 
ticipation of  those  officials  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  personnel  in  each 
department  with  the  commission,  in  respect 
to  standardizing  personnel  procedures. 

The  council,  which  meets  monthly,  will 
act  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  the  commission 
and  will  have  no  responsibility  with  respect 
to  policy. 

The  commission  is  planning  the  establish- 
ment of  a  staff  training  and  development 
section.  As  a  preliminary  step,  in  order  to 
properly  assess  the  needs,  a  manpower  survey 
is  to  be  conducted.  Present  planning  is  to 
provide  for  an  annual  executive  and  manage- 
ment seminar,  and  a  course  to  develop 
departmental  training  officers.  At  the  present 
time  10  departments  of  government  are  pro- 
viding staff  in-service  training  courses. 
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Assistance  and  encouragement  will  be 
given  to  those  members  of  staff  who  might 
benefit  by  administrative  and  academic  train- 
ing at  university  extension  classes  and  at 
evening  classes  in  high  Schools.  A  substantial 
increase  is  being  provided  in  the  estimates 
to  make  this  programme  possible. 

The  regulations  for  the  operation  of  the 
joint  advisory  council  have  been  strengthened 
to  provide  for  a  supervised  constitution  and 
operation  of  departmental  and  branch 
councils.  Provision  is  made  in  the  estimates 
for  the  employment  of  a  full-time  secretary 
for  the  council.  In  addition  to  undertaking 
the  very  necessary  research  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  reports  and  other 
material  required  by  the  council,  the  secre- 
tary will  assist  departments  in  the  proper 
establishment  and  operation  of  departmental 
and  branch  councils. 

Now  I  come  to  a  very  important  part,  and 
the  last  part  of  my  remarks,  and  that  is  the 
alcoholism   research   foundation. 

Although  the  alcoholism  research  founda- 
tion is  new  to  my  present  department,  it  is 
very  familiar  to  me.  Ten  years  ago  my 
predecessor  set  up  this  foundation  and  at 
that  time  bought  a  beautiful  property  at 
Erindale,  which  is  approximately  20  to  22 
miles  from  these  buildings. 

When  I  became  Minister  of  Health,  I  had 
many  meetings  with  the  directors  of  the 
foundation,  of  which  Mr.  Arthur  Kelly,  QC, 
was  the  chairman  and,  at  that  time,  we 
arranged  for  3  beds  for  the  acute  alcoholic 
patients  at  each  of  our  3  university  hos- 
pitals, namely  Western,  St.  Michael's  and 
Toronto  General.  Owing  to  the  high  cost 
of  transportation  of  professional  and  other 
personnel,  as  well  as  the  patients,  from 
Toronto  to  Erindale,  the  foundation  decided 
to  sell  the  Erindale  property,  and  they  were 
able  to  get  enough  money  so  they  could  buy 
two  houses,  one  at  9  and  the  other  at  11 
Bedford  Roard,  and  rehabilitate  them. 

Now  at  No.  9  Bedford  Road  we  have  our 
research  and  treatment  centre.  I  may  say 
here  all  the  research  is  not  carried  out 
there;  much  of  it  is  carried  out  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  chiefly  at  the  Western 
Hospital. 

Then  we  have  our  administrative  offices, 
we  have  rooms  for  the  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
members  to  meet  and  carry  on  their  usual 
business,  and  then  we  converted  the  resi- 
dence at  11  Bedford  Road  into  a  hospital 
which  accommodates  10  male  and  3  female 
patients,  the  rate  of  chronic  alcoholics  being 
about  5  male  to  1  female. 


I  cannot  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  alcoholism  foundation— first 
with  Mr.  Kelly  as  its  chairman,  and  he  was 
followed  by  Mr.  Isaac  McNabb— and  also  Mr. 
David  Archibald  as  the  director;  Dr.  Arm- 
strong, medical  director;  and  we  have  an 
excellent  medical  advisory  board,  which  is 
made  up  of  practically  all  professors  and  asso- 
ciate professors  of  the  faculty  of  medicine  of 
the  University  of  Toronto.  Not  too  long  ago 
we  added  the  name  of  Dr.  Bell  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  work  in  this  field.  Now 
at  the  present  time  the  head  of  our  medical 
advisory   group  is  Professor   Ferguson. 

I  want  to,  at  this  time,  thank  all  the  per- 
sonnel associated  with  the  alcoholism 
foundation  for  their  tireless  efforts  in  trying 
to  control  a  problem  which  started  centuries 
ago. 

As  is  the  case  in  so  many  other  worth- 
while projects,  Ontario  was  the  first  province 
in  Canada  to  officially  enter  this  alcoholism 
research  field.  The  alcoholism  research 
foundation  started  in  a  small  way,  the  body 
of  competent  men  appointed  to  develop 
this  research  succeeded  beyond  our  wildest 
expectations.  They,  and  their  successors,  have 
since  brought  world-wide  recognition  to 
Ontario  as  an  outstanding  leader  in  alcohol- 
ism research,  treatment  and  prevention. 

The  World  Health  Organization  regards 
Ontario  as  one  of  the  most  advanced  areas  in 
its  efforts  to  remove  chronic  alcoholism.  I 
may  say  here  that  the  World  Health  Organ- 
ization two  years  ago  gave  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  first  place,  and  Ontario  second 
place.  Last  year  they  gave  Ontario  first 
place  and  Stockholm,  Sweden,  second  place. 
Now,  I  think  we  have  got  something  to  be 
proud  of. 

We  have  great  hopes  for  the  new  drug 
"temposil",  released  earlier  this  year  for 
use  by  any  physician  in  the  treatment  of 
alcoholism  and  "temposil"  was  perfected  by 
Professor  J.  K.  W.  Ferguson  the  chairman 
of  the  federal  advisory  board.  He  was  given 
a  grant  by  the  foundation  in  1953  to  assist 
him  in  his  work,  and  the  drug  was  perfected 
by  1955.  Then  this  drug  was  used  from 
1955  until  this  year,  when  it  was  released 
to  drug  stores  to  be  given  out  on  a  doctor's 
prescription. 

The  first  drug  brought  out  in  1948  recog- 
nized by  the  medical  profession  as  a  deter- 
rent in  the  treatment  of  alcoholism  was 
"antabuse",  but  if  the  patient  had  any  alcohol 
in  his  system,  most  doctors  found  that  this 
drug  had  a  terrific  reaction.  On  the  other  hand 
our  new  drug  "temposil"  has  only  about  10 
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per  cent,  of  the  reaction  the  patient  suflFered 
from   in   taking   "antabuse". 

In  fact,  if  the  patient  has  alcohol  in  his 
system,  and  is  taking  one  or  two  tablets 
daily,  he  will  become  most  uncomfortable 
but   not   violently   ill. 

Not  only  is  "temposil"  a  deterrent  but,  in 
creating  a  most  uncomfortable  condition,  if 
the  patient  should  take  a  drink  while  taking 
"temposil"  it  takes  away  his  appetite  for 
any  alcoholic  beverage.  The  diflFerence  in 
cost  of  these  two  tablets  is  $22  a  hundred 
for  "temposil"  and  $12  a  hundred  for 
"antabuse." 

Developments  such  as  this  attract  consid- 
erable public  interest  and  conseqent  publi- 
city, but  they  represent  only  a  small  part  of 
the  foundation's  work.  We  have  long  regarded 
alcoholism  as  an  illness  rather  than  mere 
malicious  behaviour,  and  this  illness  can  now 
be  treated  up  to  the  point  where  we  can 
assist  the  victim  in  escaping  his  compulsion 
to  drink. 

We  must  still  discover  the  nature  of  that 
compulsion,  and  it  is  in  this  area  that  many 
of  the  psychological  and  social  factors  still 
elude  us. 

The  acquisition  of  knowledge  requires 
constant  research  which  is  costly  and  time 
consuming.  Money  has  been,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be,  provided  by  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment in  order  to  combat  this  wide-spread 
health  problem. 

The  foundation  operates  clinics  in  London, 
Hamilton,  Toronto,  Kingston  and  Ottawa- 
all  university  cities— in  order  that  both 
research  and  teaching  activities  can  benefit 
from,  and  assist  with,  the  development  of 
knowledge  in  this  field. 

The  foundation  feels,  and  we  agree,  that 
it  is  impractical  to  attempt  to  set  up  a  large 
number  of  clinics  in  other  locations  and  thus 
dilute  the  present  effort  by  a  process  of 
decentralization.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  that  for  the 
present,  at  least,  we  should  keep  these  as 
close   to    our   university    centres   as   possible. 

The  foundation's  aim  is  to  pass  on  its 
ever-increasing  knowledge,  acquired  by  a 
concentrated  effort  and  staff,  to  as  many 
professional  people  as  possible,  who  can 
deal  with  this  problem  in  their  own  com- 
munities. 

There  are  different  types  of  clinics  within 
the  foundation  where  treatment  methods 
can  be  taught,  as  well  as  applied,  and  a 
great  deal  has  been  learned  about  treatment 
methods  since  these  clinics  came  into  being. 
An     intelligent     long-range     programme     of 


expansion  is  planned  by  the  foundation  for 
looking  into  the  different  types  of  treatment 
from  the  research,  professional  and  educa- 
tional aspects. 

A  sound  basis  for  the  successful  comple- 
tion of  this  important  work  has  been 
established.  Our  scientists,  doctors,  and  edu- 
cators in  the  foundation  are  on  the  verge  of  a 
major  break-through.  I  feel  that  the  govern- 
ment can  do  no  less  than  whole-heartedly 
support  this  vital  health  project,  and  I  can 
assure  this  House  that  the  government  is 
doing  just  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  vote  1,602: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): No,  no.  Excuse  me,  Mr,  Chairman, 
we  have  some  questions  on  vote  1,601. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  a  ques- 
tion on  item  5,  in  vote  1,601.  We  have  a 
$20,000  item  for  government  hospitality 
fund.  I  would  like  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary to  explain  that,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  very  easy  to  explain.  Last  year  we 
had  Her  Royal  Highness,  Princess  Margaret, 
here  and  we  had  to  get  an  extra  $20,000  for 
that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  would  like  to  know  what 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  is  going  to 
spend  the  $20,000  for  next  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  he 
is  the  last  man  I  would  expect  to  ask  that 
question,  after  he  enjoyed  part  of  it  today  at 
lunch  time.  That  is  for  organizations  coming 
to  Toronto.  The  Independent  Order  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Empire,  which  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing voluntary  organizations,  is  coming 
here  in  June,  I  think  it  is,  or  July,  and  they 
would  like  us  to  pay  a  certain  amount 
towards  their  dinner  and  entertainment.  From 
time  to  time  we  have  organizations  coming 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  hospi- 
tality fund  is  used  in  part  to  aid  them  to  put 
on  recreation,  dinners,  entertainment  and  so 
on,  and  I  think  that  is  well  worth-while 
doing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  wonder  if  that  $20,000  is 
enough  for  this  government  in  an  election 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  would  say  that  it  would  be  more  than 
enough.  We  do  not  use  it  for  election 
purposes. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary— this  is  a  very  minor 
item  perhaps  but  we  have  $6,500  for  mem- 
orial vi'reaths— the  next  item,  item  6,  in  vote 
1,601:  are  those  the  wreaths  he  sends  out 
for  November  11? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Yes,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  every  year  there  are  considerably 
more  to  be  sent  out  than  the  year  before, 
even  though  it  is  13  or  14  years  after  the 
war  has  ended,  but  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  more  veteran  organizations  open- 
ing up. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Does  every  branch  of  the 
Canadian  Legion  get  a  wreath  on  Memorial 
Day— every   branch   in   the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Yes,  every  branch  in 
the  province. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
this  point  has  been  brought  up  before  but 
I  feel  now,  particularly  in  a  year  such  as  this, 
that  it  should  be  mentioned.  To  whom  are 
the  wreaths  sent?  Are  they  sent  to  the 
Canadian  Legion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  why  is  it  that  the 
Canadian  Legion  in  our  area  never  gets 
them  in  our  area  then?  We  have  16  branches. 
Zone  C4  of  the  Canadian  Legion,  and  it 
never  goes  to  them  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  We  have  tried  our  best 
to  see  in  the  past  that  it  either  goes  to  the 
president  or  secretary  of  the  Canadian 
Legion.  It  is  never  sent  to  the  local  hon. 
member.  It  is  sent  directly  to  either  the 
president  or  the  secretary  of  the  Legion,  or 
to  some  prominent  person  within  the  Legion. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  at  times  to  find 
out  who  the  president  is  and  his  address, 
when  one  gets  out  into  Bruce  county.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  their  correct  addresses, 
but  we  do  find  out  a  prominent  person 
within  the  Legion  and  it  is  certainly  sent 
there.  If  the  hon.  member  will  give  me  the 
names  of  those  16  branches  of  the  Legion, 
they  will  get  one  this  November. 

Mr.  Whicher:  All  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  has  to  do  is  ask  the  head  of  the 
Canadian  Legion  in  Toronto,  here.  He  will 
give  him  the  branch  and  the  secretary's 
and  president's  names,  and  whatever  he 
wants.    It  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Let  us  live  in  the  present 
and   the   future. 


Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  has  always  been  an  interesting 
item,  and  many  reasons  and  excuses  are 
given  as  to  who  these  wreaths  go  to.  I 
remember  a  few  years  ago  the  defeated 
Conservative  candidate  phoned  me  up  and 
said  that  he  had  got  this  wreath  and  he 
did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it,  and  asked 
me  if  I  would  like  to  present  it  and  lay  it 
at  the  cenotaph. 

Of  course,  I  told  him  that  I  certainly  would 
not  do  that,  and  it  was  arranged  that  someone 
placed  it  on  the  cenotaph.  The  defeated 
Conservative  candidate  was  the  one  who 
received  the  wreath. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Do  you  not  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  was  most  generous 
for   a  Progressive-Conservative  member? 

But  I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  I  happen 
to  belong  to  No.  6  Canadian  Legion  in  Owen 
Sound,  and  I  think  the  same  type  of  policy 
is  carried  out  by  practically  every  other 
Legion.  The  person  who  lays  the  wreath  at 
the  cenotaph  is  either  a  mother  or  a  sister  or 
a  very  close  relative  of  a  person  who  died 
overseas,  and  I  know  I  have  never  seen  a 
member  place  the  wreath  there.  I  have  never 
had  the  honour  and  I  would  not  want  to. 
I  would  rather  give  it  to  a  person  who 
deserves  the  credit  of  doing  it. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Hall  (Halton):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  say  on  that  matter  of  those 
wreaths,  that  in  my  riding  we  have  5  very 
strong  Legions,  and  those  wreaths  are  sent 
to  the  secretary  of  each  of  those  Legions, 
and  there  is  a  service  held  by  each  of  those 
Legions  and  the  wreaths  are  presented  by 
the  mother  or  the  father  who  the  Legion 
thinks  is  the  most  deserving.  And  I  think 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be  done,  not  by 
any  hon.  member  of  the  government,  no 
matter   what   their  pohtics   are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  That  is  right,  that  is 
the  general  policy. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  on  item  No.  7.  The  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  has  given  quite  a  speech 
and  very  capably  so,  on  the  alcoholism 
research  foundation.  I  would  like  to  ask  him 
how  many  people  have  been  treated  by  this 
research  foundation,  because  there  is  $434,- 
000  being  spent  this  year.  How  many  people 
have  been  treated  since  it  started? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  We  will  look  that  one 
up.  I  do  not  have  the  number,  but  I  would 
say  this:  In  the  neighbourhood  of  400, 
treated  at  the  foundation  hospital.  Now, 
remember— 
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Mr.  Whicher:   Is  that  per  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Per  year— a  10-year 
period.  Then  remember  there  have  been 
the  others  treated  at  the  3  university  hospi- 
tals where  we  have  free  beds,  and  we  can 
get  them  any  time  we  want  to,  and  then 
there  are  others  who  are  treated  at 
the  university  centres— Hamilton,  Kingston, 
Ottawa  and  London. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  according  to 
the  information  I  have  here,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 76,000  alcoholics  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  here  we  are  treating,  according 
to  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  own  figures, 
400  in  any  one  given  year.  We  are  spending, 
according  to  his  own  figures,  $434,000  on 
alcoholic  research,  and  he  is  taking  in, 
approximately,  at  the  present  time  $70  million 
in  taxes  that  go  into  the  cofiFers  of  this 
government. 

In  other  words,  we  are  spending  approxi- 
mately .75  per  cent,  of  the  money  that  we 
take  in  to  help  these  poor  unfortunate 
people.  Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  if  he  does  not  feel  that 
it  is  really  fair  to  spend  three  quarters  of 
one  per  cent.— 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Does  the  hon.  member 
think  we  should  drop  the  programme? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  not  think  anytliing  is 
being  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Now  just  a  minute,  I 
want  to  answer  the  hon.  member's  question 
fair  and  square. 

Those  400  come  back  there  to  our  rooms 
and  there  they  continue  their  treatment  as 
out-patients,  and  also  most  of  them  join 
the  Alcoholics  Anonymous.  We  have  rooms 
there  for  entertainment,  and  they  get  lectures 
and  a  lot  of  good  advice.  Along  with  that 
we  give  them  now  these  "temposil"  capsules, 
so  the  hon.  member  can  multiply  that  by  a 
great  number.  The  hon.  member  says  there 
are  76,000  chronic  alcoholics?  All  right. 
76,000. 

1  do  not  know  how  many  there  are,  but 
I  want  to  tell  him  this,  that  it  would  not  do 
us  one  bit  of  good  if  we  treated  any  alcoholic 
who  does  not  want  treatment.  That  is  the 
main  thing.  They  have  to  volunteer  for 
treatment,  and  have  the  proper  psychological 
attitude  and  really  want  to  stop  drinking, 
and  then  we  can  help  them.  But  until  they 
reach  that  point,  and  know  that  there  is  no 
help  for  them  except  this,  we  can  do  little. 

I  do  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Alcoholics 
Anonymous    because    they   help    us    greatly. 


especially  in  inducing  these  chronic  alco- 
holics to  take  treatment  for  No.  1.  No.  2  is 
the  follow-up  afterwards,  for  remember  these 
patients  are  never  cured;  we  have  a  great 
number  now  who  have  not  had  a  drink  for 
6  years,  and  5  years,  and  4  years,  and  so  on. 

Sometimes  they  backslide— or  call  it  what 
you  like— but  most  of  them  come  back  to  us 
and  we  get  them  on  their  feet  again.  And 
I  may  say  we  do  not  forgive  them  7  times  7 
but  70  times  7. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Might 
I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
that  one  can  carry  a  comparison  to  a 
point  of  absurdity.  The  bed  treatment,  the 
400  beds,  has  no  relationship  to  the  actual 
facts  of  this  matter  at  all.  That  is  similar  to 
saying  that  with  our  great  cancer  treatment 
centre  on  Sherbourne  Street,  where  there  are 
only  a  limited  number  of  beds— perhaps  100 
beds— that  the  $10  million  plant  that  we  have 
there,  which  is  the  centre  for  cancer  treat- 
ment in  Ontario,  is  only  taking  care  of  the 
occupants  of  100  beds  a  year.   That  is  not  so. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  alcoholism 
research  foundation  has  a  limited  number  of 
beds.  Now  that  was  done  intentionally;  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  inception  of  this 
programme,  the  foundation  started  out  to 
plan  a  considerable  number  of  beds.  They 
had  their  property  out  in  the  country,  and 
it  was  found  that  that  was  entirely  the  wrong 
approach. 

What  has  been  done  is  this:  that  this 
$434,000  is  voted  to  a  type  of  research  which 
was  completely  unknown  in  Ontario  a  dozen 
years  ago.  The  merit  of  the  programme  is 
found  by  this,  that  our  programme  here  in 
Ontario  is  rated  as  the  finest  programme  in 
the  world  by  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion; the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  hon.  member  used  the  figure  of 
76,000  alcoholics  in  Ontario,  and  that  may 
be,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  correct,  but  if  that 
is  so,  then  the  research  programme  we  have 
affects  really  all  the  76,000  for  this  reason, 
that  the  programme  is  available  to  all  of  the 
medical  practitioners  in  Ontario— I  think  that 
is  right,  is  available  to  all  medical 
practitioners. 

There  is  a  completely  new  aspect  and 
approach  to  alcoholism.  A  dozen  years  ago 
a  person  who  was  an  alcoholic  was  treated 
in  the  old  words  of  just  being  a  drunk,  that 
is  all.  That  has  completely  changed.  Now 
the  whole  76,000  are  benefited  through  the 
medical  profession,  and  through  the  hospitals, 
and  I  would  say  that  the  work  done  by  the 
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foundation    is    a    very,    very    massive    work 
indeed. 

To  add  to  what  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary has  said,  this  year  we  propose  to  get 
new  quarters  for  the  foundation.  The  foun- 
dation had  its  original  quarters  out  in  the 
country  a  few  miles  outside  of  Toronto 
and  it  was  found  that  was  the  wrong 
approach.  The  centre  should  be  in  places 
where  it  could  be  used  by  people  who  are 
actually  out-patients.  The  idea  of  beds  in 
places  was  for  a  time  almost  abandoned,  I 
think  the  former  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions would  bear  that  out. 

As  experimentation  went  along,  they 
reverted  to  a  limited  number  of  beds.  Now 
at  the  present  time  steps  are  being  taken  to 
move  the  institution  in  closer  to  the  principal 
hospitals,  and  closer  to  the  University  of 
Toronto,  where  the  medical  faculty  will  be 
able  to  keep  its  eye  on  the  work  that  is 
there  being  done  by  Mr.  Archibald  and  his 
staff. 

This  coming  year  will  see  another  notable 
advance  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of 
alcholism.  The  new  site  and  building  will  be 
contemporary  with  the  erection  of  a  new 
psychiatric  research  centre  which  will  likely 
be  erected  either  on,  or  close  to,  the  univer- 
sity campus. 

Again,  one  cannot  assess  the  mighty  work 
being  done  by  this  foundation  by  the  number 
of  beds,  for  the  reason  that  there  is  very 
little  relationship  to  it. 

There  is  not  a  physician  in  Ontario  who 
has  not  the  benefit  of  the  results  of  the  work 
of  this  foundation,  and  therefore,  by  that 
means,  the  whole  76,000  are  benefited  to  the 
extent  that  they  avail  themselves  of  the  ser- 
vices of  medical  practioners  here  in  Ontario. 

Again  I  say  it  is  a  new  approach,  a  very, 
very  successful  one,  one  which  is  outstanding 
in  the  assessment  of  world  organizations,  and 
again  I  am  satisfied  that  this  coming  year 
1959-1960  will  see  another  great  step  in  the 
treatment  of  this  particular  disease. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think- 

Mr.  J.  W.  Foote  (Durham):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  assume  that  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
is  genuinely  interested  in  this  problem 
or  he  would  not  have  brought  up  this 
question.  I  venture  to  make  some  remarks 
about  it  on  two  counts.  The  one  is,  as  a 
former  Minister  of  the  Crown,  and  as  a 
minister  of  religion  for  a  period  of  over 
30  years,  I  would  say— and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  will  be  glad  to  hear  it— 
that  during  my  tenure  in  The  Department  of 


Reform  Institutions  we  have  been  able  to 
treat  over  1,800  persons  who  were  consi- 
dered as  almost  hopeless. 

When  we  began  this  programme,  we  went 
down  with  all  our  staff  to  study  the  question 
at  Yale  University,  and  we  were  told  that 
among  the  referrals  that  they  had  from  penal 
institutions  that  they  could  not  expect  the 
results  much  in  the  excess  of  2  per  cent. 

Nevertheless  we  began  our  programme  in 
reform  institutions,  and  up  to  that  time  there 
never  had  been  a  specific  programme  within 
penal  institutions  in  any  jurisdiction  in 
North  America. 

Over  the  years,  as  I  say,  in  my  tenure  we 
have  treated  1,800  people  and  instead  of 
having  2  per  cent,  we  have  had  over  40  per 
cent,  who  were  back  at  work  and  sober  over 
a  considerable  period  of  time. 

We  have,  in  that  department,  employed  in 
addition  to  our  professional  staff  a  whole 
rehabilitation  staff  of  over  20  people  who 
have  done  nothing  else  other  than  look  after 
these  people  24  hours  a  day. 

If  anyone  has  gone  through  our  clinic  he 
is  given  a  card.  The  police  are  informed  of 
this  and  they  watch  for  it,  and  if  he  is  picked 
up  after  discharge  from  the  clinic  he  is  not 
put  into  jail. 

This  card  is  appraised  by  the  policeman 
and  the  courts.  Our  rehabilitation  men  are 
available  24  hours  a  day  to  look  after  these 
cases.  They  have  sometimes  put  men  into 
a  private  sanatorium  for  care. 

I  remember,  in  the  case  of  one  man  who 
met  his  downfall  on  Friday  night,  that  one 
of  our  own  doctors  took  him  into  his  own 
home  and  cared  for  him  and  put  him  back 
to  work  on  Monday  morning. 

I  say  this  to  indicate  to  hon.  members  that 
there  is  indeed  a  very  intelligent  interest 
being  taken  in  this  whole  field,  and  that  it  is 
not  merely  a  cold  scientific  matter,  but  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  concern  to  our  people  who 
put  their  whole  heart  in  this. 

I  would  say  further  that,  in  my  experience 
in  the  church,  when  I  began  some  30  years 
ago,  that  it  is  a  very  difiicult  thing  to  offer 
much  assistance  to  alcoholics.  For  the  most 
part  it  depended  upon  the  actual  efforts  of 
the  minister  himself  following  his  cases,  many 
times  getting  up  at  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  going  out  and  seeing  what  he 
could  do  to  tide  them  over.  At  that  time, 
there  was  only  one  thing  that  one  could  do, 
and  that  was  to  send  a  person  to  a  private 
sanatorium  to  take  what  they  called  the 
"gold  cure",  or  to  have  him  taken  before  the 
courts  and  committed  to  an  Ontario  hospital. 
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I  would  say  this,  that  the  public  has  not 
been  in  the  least  aware  of  the  splendid  work 
that  has  been  done  through  the  years  by  the 
Ontario  hospitals.  They  have  treated  many 
alcoholics  with  a  great  measure  of  success, 
but  there  has  been  no  publicity  about  it  at 
at  all,  in  fact,  the  best  way  of  deaUng  with 
people  who  came  into  the  Ontario  hospital 
was  to  say  as  little  as  possible  about  it.  It 
is  not  a  matter  for  publicity,  it  is  not  some- 
thing that  one  wants  to  talk  about. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce,  whose 
intentions  I  accept  as  entirely  sincere,  would 
agree  with  that.  The  less  said  about  these 
things  the  better. 

That  is  the  reason  that  the  public  has  not 
known  the  extent  of  the  work  that  has  been 
done.  In  my  own  field,  I  tell  hon.  members 
today,  since  this  research  foundation  has  been 
set  up  that,  when  the  minister  or  priest  of 
any  denomination  has  had  a  problem,  all  he 
has  to  do  is  to  call  the  research  foundation. 
I  say  this,  and  it  is  a  pretty  broad  statement, 
there  has  not  been  a  minister  or  priest  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  the  last  5  years,  who 
has  had  a  problem  like  this,  who  could  not 
take  it  to  this  foundation  and  get  that  man 
admitted  either  directly  there  or  to  some 
affiliated  hospital  which  handles  this  work. 

Now,  that  is  a  tremendous  advance,  and 
believe  me,  in  my  own  experience,  I  know 
what  that  means.  There  was  a  time  when 
one  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  now  if  the 
man  wants  it,  he  will  have  treatment. 

There  is  no  case  where  a  man  has  been 
turned  down  because  they  did  not  have  room. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  him,  and  I 
would  stress  what  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  have  said, 
that  in  these  cases  there  is  not  anything  that 
one  can  do  officially  through  these  clinics  and 
hospitals  until  the  man  or  woman  wants  to 
come  and  receive  treatment  and  do  some- 
thing for  himself. 

Now,  I  think  that  I  would  speak  for  all 
people  who  have  been  concerned  in  this  work, 
and  say  that  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  that 
we  have  had  is  the  establishment  of  an 
Institution  with  branches  in  various  cities,  and 
affiliations  with  different  hospitals,  with 
Alcoholics  Anonymous. 

Nothing  has  been  so  helpful  for  us  as  to 
know  that,  if  a  man  wants  help,  he  can  get 
it.  Beyond  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  go 
institutionally.  We  can  do  something  our- 
selves, we  can  encourage  people  to  go  and 
take  these  courses  of  treatment,  we  can  help 
them  before  they  go  and  when  they  come  out. 

But  I  would  say  that  this  is  not  a  political 


question  at  all  and  I  know  my  hon.  friend 
does  not  regard  it  as  such.  He  is  speaking 
only  because  of  his  deep  concern  for  these 
people. 

If  he  will  take  my  assurance  as  a  clergy- 
man, I  say  that  this  has  been  adequate  for 
people  who  want  its  help,  and  is  one  of  the 
greatest  blessings  that  we  have  had  in  this 
province  in  my  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
now  answer  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce's 
question  as  I  have  all  the  data  here. 

Now,  this  money  is  spent  for— I  am  just 
going  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  important 
figures,  it  would  take  some  time  to  read  them 
all— but  we  have  to  take  care  of  the  people 
in  service  centres  in  the  5  Ontario  cities.  We 
have,  in  7.5  years,  provided  for  at  least  5,000 
patients  suffering  from  alcohoUsm— 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is,  since  the  start,  this 
branch  has  treated  for  7.5  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  No— 7.5,  that  is  since 
we  started  Brookside  up  here  at— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  —which  is  7.5  years,  so 
it  is  nearer  700  a  year  instead  of  400.  Of 
course,   as  I   said,   I  was   just  estimating  it. 

Among  the  other  things  that  I  want  to 
say  is  that  we  have  70  separate  research 
projects  that  are  being  carried  out  now, 
chiefly  by  our  3  universities.  Ottawa  has  one 
or  two,  but  Toronto  has  the  most  number, 
Queens  a  few  and  London  a  few. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  great  thing 
they  are  doing  is  carrying  on  a  great  edu- 
cational adjunct  to  our  universities,  not  only 
in  teaching  medical  men— because  I  know 
from  experience  that  doctors  of  the  past 
wanted  to  pass  over  anybody  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  chronic  alcoholism,  because  they 
knew  nothing  about  it.  Now,  in  training  our 
student  doctors,  our  student  nurses  and  our 
social  service  workers,  we  are  giving  lectures 
and  so  on.  This  applies  also  to  clergymen 
and  all  prominent  people  who  wish  to  take 
advantage  of  this,  and  then  we  are  providing 
pamphlets  to  send  out. 

Now,  treatment  is  also— and  this  is  the 
last  thing  I  have  to  say  about  this— carried 
out  at  hospitals,  as  I  said,  in  Toronto.  At 
London,  we  have  the  London  out-patient 
clinic  and  general  hospital  facilities  in  the 
Victoria  Hospital.  At  Ottawa  we  have  the 
Ottawa  out-patient  clinic  as  well  as  the 
general  hospital  facilities  in  Ottawa  Civic  Hos- 
pital. At  Kingston  we  have  the  out-patient 
treatment  through  the  office  of  Dr.  George 
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D.  Scott,  who  is  a  famous  psychiatrist  there, 
as  well  as  the  general  hospital  facilities  in 
the  Kingston  General  Hospital.  At  Hamilton 
we  have  the  Hamilton  out-patient  clinic  as 
well  as  general  hospital  facilities  in  the 
Hamilton  General  Hospital. 

That  is  where  the  money  is  being  spent 
chiefly,  and  if  any  hon.  member  would  like 
a  full  copy  of  this,  or  would  like  the  maga- 
zine which  they  send  out,  he  should  send  his 
name  either  to  me  or  to  Mr.  David  Archibald, 
the  director,  at  9  and  11  Bedford  Road.  The 
centre  there  will  send  the  hon.  member  their 
bi-monthly  magazine  and  any  other  infor- 
mation he  would  like. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say 
that  I  was  very  impressed  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Durham  when  he  spoke,  because  not 
only  is  he  speaking  as  a  man  who,  as  a 
private  hon.  member,  is  very  interested  in 
this  very  serious  problem,  but  he  is  also 
speaking  as  a  clergyman  and  one  who  has 
been  in  contact  with  these  poor  unfortunates. 

I  have  been  equally  impressed  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  and  indeed  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  in  their  remarks. 

We  all  know  this  is  a  very  serious  problem, 
but  I  think  that  the  hon.  Ministers  of  the 
government  benches  and  the  private  Pro- 
gressive-Conservative hon.  members  will 
realize  that  we  of  the  Opposition  also  have  an 
obligation   to   perform. 

While  we  appreciate  very,  very  much  the 
fact  that,  according  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary's  statement  they  are  treating 
approximately  700  people  in  this  very  worth- 
while organization,  nevertheless  that  leaves 
75,300   people   who   are   not   being   treated. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  is  com- 
pletely wrong.    That  is  completely  incorrect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  We  have  to  convert 
them  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Not  only  that,  but  they 
may  come  to  100  institutions  in  Ontario. 
Well,  that  is  in  this  particular  portion  of  the 
institute,   that  is   all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  That  is  just  at  Brook- 
side  clinic,  the  5,000— 

Mr.  Whicher:  All  I  can  say  is  this,  I  have 
the  figures  here  myself.  I  had  them  before 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  gave  them. 
He  has  told  us  that  5,000  people  have  been 
treated  by  this  organization  which  started 
7.5   years   ago. 


Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  -at  11  Bedford  Road, 
and  then  I  mentioned  all  these  other  places 
where  treatments  are  being  given  at  Toronto, 
London,    Kingston,    and    Hamilton. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  the  figures  that  I 
have  are  that  5,000  people  have  been  treated 
by  the  alcoholism  research  foundation,  and 
I  presume  that,  that  includes  all  of  these 
organizations,  all  of  these  places,  whether 
they  are  in  Toronto  or  wherever  they  may 
be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:   No,  no. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  just  want  to  take  another 
minute  because  I  assure  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  I  am  completely  sincere  about  it. 
I  remember  when  I  came  into  this  House  in 
1955,  we  had  our  first  real  session  in  1956 
in  the  winter.  That  is  not  so  long  ago,  and 
I  remember  when  the  estimates  for  the 
receipts  for  the  liquor  control  board  of 
Ontario— including  the  beer  and  wine  sales, 
and  so  on— at  that  time  were  $38.5  million. 

As  an  Opposition  member  I  wish  to  point 
but  to  the  hon.  government  benchers,  and  to 
the  people,  that  now  this  has  reached  $70 
million.  That,  indeed,  is  a  great  increase.  If 
we  could  increase  our  proportion  of  receipts 
in  other  lines  of  government  we  would  really 
be  doing  a  wonderful  job. 

But,  in  spite  of  this  great  increase  in  the 
matter  of  3  or  4  years  from  $38.5  million  to 
$70  million,  at  the  present  time  we  are  spend- 
ing only  three  quarters  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
total  receipts  for  the  treatment  of  alcohohcs 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  most  sincerely  that 
it  is  not  enough  money.  I  feel  much  can 
be  done  by  education,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  this.  I  have 
a  boy  who  is  in  high  school,  and  last  year 
there  were  certain  pamphlets  circulated 
through  the  school  which  were  not  sent  by 
The  Provincial  Secretary's  Department  or  by 
this  research  foundation  at  all,  but  were  sent 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Dunlop). 

Does  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  not  feel 
that  something  can  be  done  in  the  field  of 
education  to  help  people  along  this  line?  I 
mean,  it  is  a  disease.  We  must  know  more 
about  it,  and  I  do  not  feel,  when  we  only 
spend  three  quarters  of  one  per  cent.,  that  we 
are  spending  enough  money  on  this  very 
vital— 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  member  this  question: 
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We  have  placed,  under  one  of  our  best 
foundations,  a  group  of  men  who  are  vitally 
interested.  We  started  out  in  1951-1952,  vi^ith 
a  budget  of  $52,000.  This  is  only  1959,  and 
our  budget  this  year  is  $434,000. 

Now,  this  foundation  is  being  advised  by 
4  university  centres.  We  have  never  turned 
down  one  requisition  which  they  have  made 
for  money,  we  have  given  them  the  exact 
amount  that  they  have  asked  for  this  year.  In 
fact,  they  asked  for  $409,000,  and  about  two 
or  three  months  ago  they  raised  it  to 
$434,000,  and  we  put  it  in  the  estimates  at 
$434,000. 

Now,  should  we  obey  the  dictates  of  the 
specialists  in  their  field,  and  the  men  of  our 
universities?  I  ask  this  because  they  feel 
that  they  are  going  along  as  fast  as  possible 
and  getting  into  our  clinic  as  many  people  as 
are  willing  to  accept  treatment.  If  they  are 
not  willing,  there  is  no  use  spending  any 
money  on  them— we  found  that  out. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  this 
problem  any  more.  I  am  going  to  stop  right 
away.  But  I  suggest  most  sincerely  that 
besides  the  alcoholism  research  foundation 
looking  for  these  poor  unfortunates,  that  this 
government  which  is  accepting  $70  million 
a  year  receipts  from  the  liquor  that  is  drunk 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  also  has  an  obliga- 
tion. They  have  an  obligation  to  go  out  the 
same  way  they  have  done,  for  example,  if 
somebody  has  tuberculosis.  With  tuberculosis, 
it  is  demanded  that  they  come  for  treatment. 

Now,  I  know  that  we  cannot  demand  that 
every  alcoholic  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
come  for  treatment.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  strongly  suggest  that  we  go  out  and— by 
persuasion,  by  education,  certainly  by  pam- 
phlets, and  by  working  through  such  organi- 
zations as  we  have  discussed  here  tonight— we 
bring  more  chronic  alcoholics  to  centres  such 
as  we  have  mentioned.  If  this  were  done, 
this  province  would  be  a  finer  one  compared 
to  what  it  now  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  think  it  has  been  made 
abundantly  plain  here  tonight  what  is  being 
done  in  the  treatment  of  alcoholism,  and 
that  the  alcoholism  research  foundation  does 
not  deal  with  just  700  per  year.  It  benefits 
the  whole  76,000  if  they  take  treatments 
through  medical  practitioners  and  hospitals 
in  this  province. 

Now,  I  may  say  that  such  an  interpreta- 
tion—I mean  the  allegation  that  there  are 
only  700  people  per  year  treated  through 
this  one  centre— is  just  as  misleading  as  that 
headline  tonight  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star. 


I  would  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  of 
course  is  a  type  of  complete  irresponsibility. 
Imagine  a  statement  that  this  government— 
which  has  followed  the  bookkeeping  system 
of  the  Hepburn  government  and  previous 
governments  in  this  province,  and  which  has 
been  passed  upon  by  such  great  authorities 
as  Dr.  Chester  Walters,  who  was  the  financial 
spirit  of  the  Hepburn  government,  for  good- 
ness sake— that  this  government  keeps  two 
sets  of  books!  It  is  just  so  ridiculous  and  so 
absurd  that  it  hardly  needs  comment. 

Now,  I  would  say  this,  that  I  would  not 
have  referred  to  that  misleading  headline  if 
my  hon.  friend  had  not  said  that  this  after- 
noon and  he  should  have  known  better.  I  do 
not  see  any  written  portion  of  the  newspaper 
comment  that  justifies  any  such  thing,  but 
I  would  not  have  mentioned  it  except  to 
show  the  absurdity  of  saying  that  a  pro- 
gramme, which  aflFects  every  person  who  may 
be  afflicted  with  alcoholism  in  Ontario,  is 
limited  to  700  people.  This  is  just  similar 
to  saying  that  this  government  has  two  sets 
of  books,  which  is  the  most  silly,  puerile 
piece  of  nonsense  that  I  ever  heard  of. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  and  I  think 
this  is  one  of  the  most  worthy  functions  of 
this  department.  I  notice  the  provision  for 
last  year,  1958-1959,  was  $300,000.  What 
part  of  that  or  was  all  of  it  used  in  the 
project  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Practically  every  dollar. 
In  fact,  I  may  say  that  they  were  $40,000 
in  the  red,  which  we  gave  them  as  extra 
money  to  finish  out  this  year  with.  In  answer 
to  the  hon.  member's  question  regarding  our 
school,  the  foundation  is  working  at  all 
times  in  close  co-operation  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  and  his  department. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as  that 
particular  item  is  concerned  I  have  no  further 
questions.  There  is  one  other  thing  I  would 
like  to  ask  because  I  feel  that  in  the  esti- 
mates, which  we  have  to  pass  tonight  and 
in  the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  that  this  is 
the  only  place  where  a  question  such  as  I 
am  about  to  ask  has  a  place. 

It  is  simply  this:  the  hquor  control  board, 
as  I  understand  it,  comes  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  government  of  course,  and,  par- 
ticularly under  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary:  Who  dictates  the  liquor 
policy    in    the    province    of    Ontario    at    the 
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present    time?     Is    it    he?     Is    it    the    liquor 
control  board,  or  is  it  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  Legislature. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  if  the  Legislature— if 
that  is  the  correct  answer— dictates  the  policy, 
how  is  it  that  in  the  last  4  years  it  has 
never  been  discussed  in  this  assembly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  the  hon.  member's 
privilege. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  would  like  to  discuss 
it  right  now. 

I  would  like  to  know,  for  example,  if  the 
liquor  control  board  has  instituted  a  policy 
—incidentally  with  which  I  agreed— that  they 
have  decided  to  build  liquor  stores.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  says  the  Legislature  dictates 
that  policy.  When  was  that  discussed  in  this 
assembly?  Will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  give 
me— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  has  the 
right  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  beg  his  pardon,  but  it  was 
done  without  discussion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  the  hon.  member's 
privilege.   Does  he  agree  with  the  policy? 

Mr.  Whicher:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do 
agree  with  it,  but  I  would  like  to  know  who 
dictates  the  policy. 

Now,  the  other  day  we  had  a  committee 
meeting  and  we  had  his  honour  Judge 
Robb  and,  when  he  was  asked  that  question 
in  committee,  he  said  that  he  dictated  the 
policy.  Now,  that,  of  course,  is  opposite 
to  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  just 
said.  He  says  the  Legislature  dictates  it. 
Can  he  cover  up  for  his  honour  or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  is  put  there  to  run  it, 
but  the  Legislature  put  him  there. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No.  He  says  he  formed  the 
policy. 

An  hon.  member.  No,  he  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  he  did  say  that.  I  asked 
him  the  question. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  The  chair- 
man of  the  liquor  licence  board  stated  that 
he  carried  out  the  policy  as  laid  down  by  the 
regulations  insofar  as  he  could  carry  out  any 
policy  as  stated  by  The  Liquor  Licence  Act. 
Obviously  in  every  move  that  the  hquor 
licence  board  is  going  to  make,  it  is  not  going 
to  come  to  this  Legislature  any  more  than 
any  government  department.    They  are  ruled 


by  certain  regulations  and,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  those  regulations,  they  carry  on  their 
department.  If  it  is  a  matter  of  policy, 
obviously  they  would  have  to  come  back  to 
the  Legislature,  but  he  did  not  say  that  he 
makes  the  policy.   He  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  I  do  not 
agree  at  all.  I  was  the  one  who  actually 
asked  him  the  question,  and  the  question  was 
this:  Who  formulates  the  pohcy  for  the 
people  of  the  province?  Is  it  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister— I  mentioned  him  because  I  thought 
probably  it  was— or  the  government,  or  the 
board,  or  is  it  you?    And  he  said:    It  is  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  interprets  the  regula- 
tions and  the  regulations  are  made  by 
authority    from    this    Legislature. 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  other  words,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council.  It  is  not  the 
Legislature  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  supported  by  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  report  is  right  here.  It 
is  not  to  the  assembly  at  all.  It  is  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  It  is  not  the  Legislature  at 
all- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  late  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council  is  supported  by  this 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  he  may  be,  but  unfor- 
tunately this  Legislature  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  have  brought 
this  up,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
said  it  is  the  place  to  bring  it,  is  this: 

Here  we  have  the  liquor  control  board  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  a  commission  set 
up  by  this  government— of  course,  set  up 
many,  many  years  ago— but  here  we  have 
enormous  receipts  of  $70  million  coming  in, 
and  who  is  to  say  that  5  years  from  now  it 
will  not  be  $100  million?  I  ask  this  because 
in  all  probability  it  will  be.  Here  we  have  a 
commission  that  is  not  responsible  to  the 
Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  For  the  Act  that  was 
passed  by  this   Legislature  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  Whicher:  When  we  come  to  a  question 
of  policy,  I  bring  up  this  very,  very  minor 
one.  For  many  years  the  liquor  control 
board  have  rented  their  stores.  I  agree  this 
is  a  minor  differential,  but  nevertheless  it 
is     something     that    happened.      Now    they 
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decide   that    they    are    going   to    build   their 
own. 

Well  now,  there  are  many  other  questions 
that  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
commission,  and  I  am  only  pointing  this  out 
to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  the  posi- 
tion of  an  Opposition  in  the  province  of 
Ontario:  where  $100  million  is  spent,  we 
have  not  any  say  about  it  whatsoever.  The 
only  place  we  can  talk  about  it  is  in  such 
things  as  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  the 
budget,  or  on  item  No.  7,  under  vote  1,601 
in  the  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Or  in  the  parliamentary 
committee— all  those  places. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Or  the  parliamentary  com- 
mittee. But  that  is  not  in  front  of  the 
Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  is  a  legislative 
body. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  point  is  this.  This  is  a 
big  organization.  We  talked  hours,  tenta- 
tively, to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and 
Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  the  other  afternoon, 
and  he  presented  a  budget  that  was  $1  milhon 
or  $2  million,  something  Uke  that.  We  had 
the  opportunity— the  Opposition  had  the 
opportunity— to  criticize  him,  compliment 
him  or  suggest  to  him  different  things. 

Here  we  have  $70  million,  that  only  4 
years  ago  was  $38.5  million,  going  into  the 
coflFers  of  the  government  after  being 
extracted  in  the  form  of  taxes  from  the  people 
of  this  province.  And  we  as  an  Opposition, 
and  indeed  every  single  private  hon.  member 
of  this  Legislature,  has  no  more  to  say  about 
it  than  the  snap  of  our  fingers,  because  even 
the  report  is  not  given  to  the  legislative 
assembly,  it  is  given  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  impress  upon  you 
that  not  only  is  the  liquor  control  board 
report  given  that  way  to  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council,  but  we  have  another  25 
commissions  in  this  province  that  are 
addressed  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
council. 

This  whole  government  is  being  run  75 
per  cent,  by  commissions  and,  if  hon.  mem- 
bers do  not  believe  me,  let  them  just  remem- 
ber that  the  Ontario  Hydro  debt  is  1.5  times 
greater  than  the  whole  net  debt  of  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I  think  that  such  things 
as  tliis  should  be  discussed  not  in  committee, 
not  by  the  cabinet,  but  in  front  of  the  whole 
legislative  assembly  who  are  the  true  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people. 


Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  awfully 
happy  to  find  out  that  we  can  openly  speak 
about  this  matter  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  ought 
to  know  that.  If  he  has  not  found  that  out 
by  now— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  I  am  finding  out  some- 
thing every  day. 

Hon.  Mr,  Frost:  I  am  delighted  that  the 
hon.  member  has  learned  that. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  have  some  things  I  want  to 
ask  about,  and  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
the  man  who  formulates  these  ideas,  I  suppose 
I  ought  to  ask  him. 

For  instance,  in  my  riding  there  are  two 
places  which  took  a  vote  on  bars;  one  in 
1951  and  again  in  1954.  Both  times  they 
carried  by  a  huge  vote.  Now  we  have  been 
after  Mr.  Robb  to  implement  a  licence  in 
both  of  those  places  and  yet  he  says,  "no." 
Now  who  are  we  to  ask?  He  will  not  answer 
the  question.  We  keep  taking  votes  and  the 
votes  keep  increasing  in  the  majority,  and 
yet  we  cannot  find  out  what  is  wrong. 

The  owners  of  the  institutions  have  asked 
for  an  answer  from  the  board.  They  get  no 
answer  at  all.  The  owners  have  openly  stated 
that  if  they  want  them  to  fix  up  their  places, 
or  to  build  them  over  again,  they  will.  Yet 
they  cannot  get  the  licence  in  order  that 
they  might  operate.  If  he  wants  us  to  go 
out  and  vote  again,  we  will  go  out  and 
vote  again. 

But  what  I  am  trying  to  find  out  is  this: 
does  this  government  issue  licences  in  some 
ridings  only— in  those  ridings  represented  by 
some  hon.  members  over  there?  Or  does  it 
take  a  peek  at  us  who  are  in  the  Opposition 
and,  because  they  affect  us  in  the  way  of 
votes,  this  government  does  not  grant  hcences 
in  those  places?  I  am  talking  about  two 
certain  places. 

The  whole  policy,  I  think,  of  the  govern- 
ment, respecting  this  matter,  is  hypocritical. 

The  other  day,  at  the  hearing  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  asked  his  honour:  "What  is  wrong 
with  the  idea  of  someone  being  in  a  hotel— 
the  Royal  York  is  a  good  place— calling  down- 
stairs, ordering  a  bottle  of  beer,  and  having 
the  bottle  of  beer  served  up  in  his  room?" 
What  his  honour  said  was:  "What  we  are 
trying  to  do,  of  course,  by  not  having  room 
service  is  to  stop  drinking  in  the  hotel  rooms." 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  hon.  members  if  they 
really  think  that  this  has  really  stopped  drink- 
ing in  the  rooms?  I  can  go  out  and  buy  a 
case  of  beer  if  I  want  to,  or  50  cases,  and 
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bring  them  up  there  to  the  hotel.  Yet  I 
cannot  call  down  and  order  one  bottle  of 
beer  to  be  sent  up. 

The  other  thing  that  I  think  is  wrong  and 
hypocritical  is  this  business  of  not  serving 
a  double  glass  of  beer  at  one  time.  One  can 
get  a  triple,  or  at  least  two  drinks,  if  one 
wants  to,  of  whisky,  and  a  bottle  of  beer, 
which  is  strong  enough  to  knock  anybody  off 
his  feet.  Yet  his  honour  says  that  the  reason 
that  we  do  not  serve  a  couple  of  glasses  of 
beer  at  one  time  is  because  we  must  avoid 
getting  people  drunk. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  go  on  with  a 
scheme  of  that  sort?  I  think  it  is  pretty  near 
time  that  we  had  a  full-dress  argument  here 
in  the  House  on  the  whole  thing.  Either  that 
or  a  commission  should  be  appointed  for  the 
purpose  of  going  into  the  whole  matter  and 
reporting  back.  All  one  hears  on  the  streets 
—every  place,  whether  here  in  Toronto,  Wind- 
sor or  elsewhere— is  the  hypocrisy  under  which 
this  law  is  handled. 

I  am  just  going  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  if  he  has  any  idea  of  appointing 
a  group  of  people— he  has  a  knack  of  getting 
the  best  brains  in  the  country  to  handle  these 
jobs— then  he  might  give  some  thought  to  the 
problem  and  appoint,  if  he  can,  a  commission 
for  the  purpose  of  going  into  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  he  not  going  to  answer 
that  question?  I  feel  that  he  should  answer 
it. 

I  have  a  question  that  I  should  hke  to  ask 
him,  too.  Is  he  really  sincerely  pleased  and 
happy  with  the  manner  in  which  alcoholic 
beverages  are  sold,  distributed  and  drunk 
in  the  province  of  Ontario?  Is  he  proud  of 
his   pohcy,   the   Hquor   policy   in   Ontario? 

What  I  would  really  like  to  know,  is  he 
happy  about  his  liquor  policy?  He  stands 
and  defends  his  agriculture  pohcy  and  he 
defends  the  education  policy  and  the  mining 
policy;  he  has  done  a  great  job.  Now,  is  he 
going  to  stand  and  speak  about  this  liquor 
policy  or  is  he  going  to  sit  down  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  has  answered  that,  he 
is  not  old  enough. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  surely 
this  is  the  only  opportunity  that  we  have 
to  discuss  this  problem.  According  to  the 
report  here,  I  see  that  we  sold  $150  million 
worth  of  whisky  in  this  province  last  year. 
Now,  is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  not  going 
to  give  us  1.5  minutes  of  his  time  to  tell 
us  how  proud  he  is  of  this,  and  if  he  has  any 
suggestions  to  better  it  in  the  futiure? 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  are  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's   suggestions? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
the  government.  He  is  the  big  white  father. 
Let  me  hear  him  defend  this  policy  of  his. 
Is  he  really  proud  of  it?  Is  he  proud  of  it 
or  is  he   not? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
proud  of  all  the  bars  in  the  city  of  Toronto? 
Is  he  really  proud  of  them?  Will  he  not 
stand  up?     I  am  standing  up. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  addressed  a  question  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  if  he  does  not 
wish  to  answer,  well,  that  is  fine  with  me, 
but  I  asked  him— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  W.  H.  CoUings  (Beaches):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  ample  time  was  given  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  committee  on  commis- 
sions to  investigate  and  ask  all  of  the  questions 
pertaining  to  the  liquor  control  board 
operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  met  at  the  proper  place 
under  the  proper  committee  of  this  House 
to  discuss  these  matters  fully,  and  I  am  sure 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  gave  the 
members  of  the  committee  full  latitude. 
We  sat  from  10  until  12.  I  was  not  asked  to 
come  back  at  2.30.  We  were  prepared  to  sit 
all  day,  we  were  prepared  to  sit  the  following 
day,  until  all  of  the  questions  were  asked,  and 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  opposite  will 
agree   with   that   statement. 

I  was  prepared,  and  I  had  the  officials  of 
the  liquor  control  board  there.  We  laid  out 
before  the  members  of  the  committee  the 
organizational  chart  of  the  set-up  of  thfe 
liquor    control   board. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  would  like  a  full  discussion  on 
that  again,  I  would  be  happy  to  rise  in  this 
House  and  go  from  top  to  bottom  of  the 
liquor  control  board,  but  they  must  keep  the 
boards  separate.  I  can  only  speak  for  the 
liquor  control  board,  which  I  will  be  only 
too  happy  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure 
the  hon.  head  of  the  liquor  control  board 
is  speaking  quite  truthfully.  He  did  give  us 
every  chance  on  the  committee  on  commis- 
sions. But  I  think  the  hon.  member  will 
realize  that  all  of  these  people  did  not  have 
a  chance  to  be  at  that  meeting,  and  therefore 
it  is  only  right—  '-  ■* 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  will  assemble  it  on 
Thursday  morning  if  the  hon.  member  would 
like  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
told  me  just  a  moment  ago  that  the  hon. 
members  of  the  legislative  assembly  dictated 
the  liquor  policies  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
He  is  not  telling  the  truth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Ceilings:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  resent  that 
remark  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  do  not  care  whether 
the  hon.  member  resents  it  or  not  because 
I  was  not  talking  to  him. 

Mr.  Collings:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  guided 
and  we  operate  under  The  Liquor  Control 
Act  of  Ontario.  The  Liquor  Control  Act  of 
Ontario  is  an  Act  of  this  Legislature.  The 
Liquor  Control  Act  definitely  states  that  the 
board  has  the  power  to  buy,  rent  for  their 
own  purposes- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Wide  powers. 

Mr'.  Whicher:  What  does  it  say  about 
advertising  in  the  province  of  Ontario?  The 
hon.  member  says  that  the  board  is  run  under 
The  Liquor  Control  Act?  Tell  us  what  it 
says.     Can  one  advertise  or  not? 

Mr.  Collings:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  section  on 
advertising,  as  such,  is  this:  "Any  advertising 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  that  approved 
by  the  board." 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  what  is  the  board? 
Would  he  care  to  say  what  his  pohcy  is?  I 
would  hke  to  ask  the  hon.  member  this:  Does 
he  agree  that  it  is  right  that,  we  will  say, 
Macleans  have  their  magazine  printed  in  the 
province  of  Quebec  with  liquor  advertising, 
and  then  is  shipped  into  the  province  of 
Ontario,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  maga- 


Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  It  is  over  TV  from 
Buffalo  and  New  York. 

Ml*.  Whicher:  when,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
magazine  that  is  printed  in  Ontario  cannot 
do  it?  Does  the  hon.  member  agree  with 
that? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Collings:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  promise  the 
House  this:  that  during  the  debate  on  the 
budget  I  will  take  the  liquor  control  board's 
activities  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 


Mr.  Grossman:  There  is  a  great  deal  being 
said  by  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  as 
to  the  inconsistencies  of  the  liquor  licence 
board's  poUcy. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Sure  we  have. 

An  hon.    member   Here   is   the  expert. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  I  suppose  I  am  just 
as  much  of  an  expert  as  any  of  those  who 
have  raised  the  question.  Of  course,  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  inconsistency  in  those  hon. 
people  who  get  up  to  speak  of  inconsistencies 
and  have  no  suggestions  themselves  as  to  how 
to  resolve  the  inconsistencies. 

The  House  should  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  is  no  hquor  h'cence  pohcy  any 
place  in  the  world— no  liquor  licence  Act  or 
legislation— which  is  satisfactory  to  the  entire 
population  of  any  jurisdiction.  This  is  well 
known  to  people  who  have  made  any  study 
of  hquor  hcence  Acts  over  the  world.  Every 
hquor  hcence  administrative  board  any  place 
in  the  world  is  constantly  accused  of  incon- 
sistency because  all  of  these  Acts  are  full  of 
inconsistencies. 

There  are  certain  things  about  the  hquor 
hcence  boards'  rulings  that  I  am  in  disagree- 
ment with,  and  I  mentioned  one  disagreement 
I  had  with  them  the  other  day.  I  intend  to 
pursue  it  and  find  out  the  way  to  get  some 
corrective  legislation  if  that  is  necessary,  and 
I  will  do  it  if  I  can. 

As  an  example  of  how  those  who  criticize 
would  themselves  exaggerate  the  inconsist- 
ency, I  think  it  was  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  who  raised  the  question  at  that 
meeting  as  to  why  the  board  could  not 
establish  a  policy  which  would  give  those 
towns  in  the  border  areas  what  he  considered 
special  legislation.  Say,  so  many  hundred 
yards  from  a  border  town,  or  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  border  towns. 

Because  they  were  in  competition  with 
American  tourists  who  were  able  to  get 
liquor  across  the  border,  and  thought  they 
should  be  in  a  position  to  get  it  in  some  of  the 
cities,  towns  and  villages  on  this  side  of  the 
border,  the  hon.  member  said  they  should 
draw  a  line  of  demarcation,  or  something 
to  that  extent,  and  say  that,  up  until  this 
distance  from  the  border,  people  should  be 
able  to  have  some  liquor  outlets  whether 
they  are  dry  or  not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  now,  now,  now— 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  I  know,  but  on  a  point 
of  order- 
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Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  will  have 
an  opportunity  when  the  present  hon.  mem- 
ber takes  his  seat. 

Mr.  Grossman:  It  is  quite  obvious,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if,  say,  you  drew  the  line  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  a  border  town,  that  people 
who  are  interested  in  getting  a  liquor  hcence 
just  across  from  that  line  of  demarcation  are 
going  to  holler  to  blue  heaven  about  why 
in  the  world  the  board  carries  on  such  an 
inconsistent  policy  that  a  man  just  across 
the  street  is  able  to  get  a  liquor  licence,  and 
they  will  ask  why  they  cannot  have  one  in 
their  neck  of  the  woods. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  to  have  a  liquor 
licence  Act  administered  which  will  satisfy 
everybody.    It  is  utterly  impossible. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  were  other 
suggestions  made  which  would  only  increase 
the  so-called  inconsistencies. 

And  the  chairman  of  the  liquor  licence 
board  answered  all  of  these  questions,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  those  who  asked  the  questions.  They 
may  not  have  been  satisfied  that  they  were 
in  agreement  with  the  policy,  but  certainly 
I  think  no  one  could  accuse  the  chairman 
of  the  liquor  licence  board  of  being  less  than 
frank.  He  was  frank  and  gave  all  the  answers 
exactly  as  were  expected  of  him,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  hon.  member  was  not  quite  exact 
when  he,  for  example,  gave  the  answer  which 
the  chairman  of  the  liquor  licence  board 
gave  in  reply  to  his  question  about  the  two 
or  more  glasses  of  beer  being  served  at  one 
time.  The  answer  was  not  just  to  avoid 
drunkenness.  He  pointed  out,  for  example, 
that  just  prior  to  closing  time,  it  had  become 
the  habit  prior  to  this  ruling  that  some  would 
order  a  dozen  glasses  of  beer  at  2  minutes 
to  11  and  have  the  table  full  of  beer.  If 
they  are  so  anxious,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Reaume:  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr, 
Chairman,  I  was  not  talking  about  a  table 
full  of  beer,  two  glasses  of  beer,  that  is  all 
I  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  Grossman:  All  right,  there  is  an  incon- 
sistency, Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  perfect 
example.  Now  the  hon.  member  says  he 
does  not  mean  that  a  person  should  be  able 
to  order  10  glasses  of  beer,  but  he  does 
think  a  person  should  be  able  to  order  two. 
Well,  then  it  would  be  quite  proper  for 
someone  to  rise  here  next  year  and  say:  "Is 
that  not  ridiculous,  you  can  order  a  double 
shot  of  liquor  but  you  cannot  have  3  glasses 


of  beer,"  so  where  does  the  hon.   member 
draw  the  line? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  said  two. 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  said  two, 
but  the  chairman  of  the  liquor  licence  board 
thinks  it  should  be  one- 
Mr.  Reaume:  But  I  said  two. 

Mr.  Grossman:  —And  someone  else  says 
three- or  four. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  you 
leave  this  vote  I  should  like  to  say  a  word, 
and  I  am  prompted  to  do  so  by  the  words 
of  my  hon.  friend  from  St.  Andrew. 

I  should  like  to  just  refer  to  the  general 
policy  and  the  general  problem  in  connection 
with  the  sale  and  the  consumption  of  liquor 
either  in  private  homes  or  on  public  premises 
in  this  province. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  social 
problems  faced  by  mankind,  not  only  in  this 
province,  but  everywhere  in  the  world.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  problem. 

Solomon,  in  all  of  his  wisdom,  could  not 
devise  a  policy  in  Ontario  with  its  many  and 
varied  conditions  that  would  meet  the  situa- 
tion and  the  problems  we  have  in  this 
province,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  of 
that  fact. 

I  myself  have  had  long  associations  with 
this  problem,  going  back  to  the  days  in  my  old 
native  town  of  Orillia,  where  my  father  was 
a  very  well-known  temperance  advocate. 
That  is  known  in  old  Orillia  to  this  day.  I 
am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  my  father, 
who  was  a  fairly  prominent  citizen  of  that 
community,  took  a  strong  stand  on  certain 
moral  issues  of  those  days,  and  I  have  no 
apologies  for  the  fact  that  I  have  certain 
views  myself. 

Some  of  the  remarks  that  have  been 
addressed  to  the  chair  here,  and  some  of  the 
remarks  addressed  to  me  here,  would  lead 
me  to  believe  that  there  are  some  hon.  mem- 
bers who  feel  tliat  there  should  be  a  freer 
and  easier  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

Again,  in  facing  this  very  complex  problem, 
there  is  little  relationship  between  the  situa- 
tion that  one  meets  in  some  of  the  crowded 
areas,  with  the  situation  that  he  meets  in 
very  many  other  areas  across  the  province, 
and  therefore  one  has  to  come  to  this 
conclusion: 

We  could  have  50  commissions,  we  could 
have  all  sorts  of  investigations  into  this 
matter,  and  in  the  end  there  would  still  be 
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a  very  large  degree  of  satisfaction  and  dis- 
satisfaction because  it  is  impossible  for  any- 
body to  devise  something  that  is  going  to  fit 
evenly  and  satisfactorily  over  this  province. 
There  are  just  one  or  two  things  that  I 
would  like  to  say. 

First  of  all,  let  us  take  the  liquor  bill 
in  this  province.  Mention  has  been  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  liquor  profits  last  year 
were  something  between  $60  million  and 
$70  miUion. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  that  the  liquor  bill  in  this  province 
is  of  staggering  proportions.  It  is  very,  very 
large  indeed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  amount 
of  drinking  and  the  amount  of  social  drinking 
in  this  province,  and  perhaps  in  Canada,  is 
sufficient  to  cause  people  to  stand  back  and 
wonder. 

In  this  world  where  we  are  faced  with 
certain  combinations  of  nations  where  there 
is  no  drinking  at  all,  and  where  stress  is 
laid  on  physical  fitness,  people  wonder  when 
we  discuss  whether  or  not  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  tliis  province  is  free  enough  now,  without 
somebody  else  cutting  some  otlier  ties  to 
make  it  freer,  and  shove  it  under  people's 
noses  more  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
I  am  only  giving  hon.  members  a  little 
bit  of  the  reflection  that  I  have  from  earlier 
days  in  another  town  in  this  province.  The 
freer  sale  of  liquor  and  the  cutting  of  restric- 
tions and  that  sort  of  thing  was  not  of  the 
order  of  that  day. 

I  say  this  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House— and  tliey  better  sit  down  and  think 
this  one  out— that  here  we  are  faced  with, 
for  instance,  Russia,  where  they  have 
virtually  no  sale  of  hquor  at  all  in  a  public 
way.  I  suppose  that  liquor  can  be  obtained 
in  Russia  but  it  is  discouraged. 

Mr.  Grossman:  They  do  not  have  any 
money  to  buy  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right.  But  on  the 
other  hand  these  people  are  shooting  satel- 
lites at  the  sun  and  putting  them  into  orbit 
and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Now,  I  just  ask  our  people  this,  and  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  who  obviously  are 
in  favour  of  a  freer  sale  of  liquor,  as  to 
whether  the  amount  of  liquor  being  sold  in 
Canada  and  Ontario  today  is  not  grave  enough 
the   way   it   is? 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  are 
not  abstainers  and  who  are  not  "dries"  in  the 
ordinary  course,  who  wonder  about  that  sort 
of  thing. 


It  is  a  very  wise  thing  that  there  should 
be  restraints  in  connection  with  liquor.  Some 
of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  will,  for 
instance,  talk  about  the  liquor  permit. 

The  liquor  permit  in  itself  perhaps  may 
appear  to  be  an  anomaly  in  some  ways.  The 
liquor  permits  make  it  just  that  much  more 
difficult  for  teen-agers  to  drink.  One  of  the 
social  problems  we  have  today  is  in  connec- 
tion with  teen-age  drinking.  I  have  looked 
many  times  at  the  matter  of  the  liquor  ' 
permit,  and  I  have  wondered  whether  the 
liquor  permit  might  be  abolished.  From  a 
revenue  standpoint,  the  liquor  permit  could 
be  abolished  very  easily. 

The  minute  one  abolishes  it,  he  takes 
away  one  more  restraint,  he  takes  away  one 
more  impediment  that  makes  it  difficult  for 
a  person  under  21  years  of  age  to  obtain 
liquor. 

I  would  say  that  those  are  the  things  that 
cause   one   to   hesitate   and  wonder. 

In  Canada— and  this  is  true  of  the  western 
world— our  people  had  better  turn  and  view 
the  problem  of  physical  fitness  and  some 
other  things  in  this  highly  competitive  and 
dangerous  world  in  which  we  live.  I  must 
admit  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  great 
feelings  against  the  things  which  will  result 
in  a  freer  and  easier  way  of  drinking,  and 
which,  in  turn,  are  bound  to  increase  the 
liquor  bill,  and  which,  of  course,  in  turn,  are 
bound  to  increase  the  profits  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  but  to  the  extent  of  perhaps 
reducing  the  physical  fitness  of  our  people 
in  these  days  in,  I  say,  a  complex  and  highly 
dangerous  world. 

Some  of  those  things  better  be  looked  at. 
There  are  certain  things  one  can  have  and, 
with  any  board  that  administers  liquor  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  there  are  bound 
to  be  dissatisfactions.  I  will  say  this 
about  his  honour  Judge  Robb.  Judge  Robb 
is  a  man  of  high  integrity  and  I  will  stand 
by  him  on  that  ground  alone  in  a  problem 
which  is  very  complex  and  difficult,  and 
which  is  extremely  hard  to   administer. 

Now,  for  an  instance,  there  are  these  things 
and  no  board  is  going  to  do  this  perfectly. 
Take,  for  instance,  applicants  for  licences. 
In  dealing  with  applicants  for  licences,  there 
are  such  things  as  the  character  of  the  persons 
concerned,  and  that  is  highly  important. 
There  is  their  experience  in  the  hotel  busi- 
ness, there  is  the  location  of  the  premises. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  had,  as  my  hon.  friend  from  Durham 
knows— as  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  vice- 
chairman  of  the  liquor  board— many  a  discus- 
sion with  him  over  this  particular  problem. 
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Location,  for  instance,  has  a  tremendous 
effect.  There  are  areas  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
where  we  simply  cannot  place  a  licence  at 
all  if  we  wanted  to,  because  of  public  objec- 
tion. Then  we  have  the  local  option  prob- 
lem. There  are  areas  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
that  are  dry  by  the  vote  of  the  people  taken 
very,  very  many  years  ago— in  some  cases  50 
years  ago— and  the  integrity  of  those  votes  and 
those  decisions  have  been  pledged  by  govern- 
ments time  and  time  again.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  are  areas  here  in  the  city  of 
Toronto— in  north  Toronto,  for  instance— 
which  are  completely  dry. 
'.  Therefore  here,  in  a  great  complex  city 
of  1.5  miUion  people,  there  are  only  certain 
areas  where  these  licences  can  be  issued, 
and  then  there  are  such  things  as  schools  and 
churches  and  a  host  of  things. 

Now,  I  would  say  this,  that,  of  course, 
Judge  Robb  will  not  please  everybody,  and, 
of  course,  we  will  find  that  there  are  bound 
to  be  disappointments  and  that  will  be  true 
no  matter  who  is  placed  on  the  board. 

I  would  also  say  this:  The  problem  of  sell- 
ing liquor— because  that  it  what  it  amounts  to 
—in  hotel  rooms  is  another  very  complex  and 
diflRcult  problem.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
is  not  much  difficulty  in  going  to  certain  hotels 
that  can  be  named,  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  saying  that  those  hotels  have 
room  service,  and  so  on,  and  they  have  the 
sale  of  food  and  what-not  in  their  rooms  so, 
therefore,  the  matter  of  a  room  service  so  far 
as  beer  and,  perhaps,  other  hquors  are  con- 
cerned—when the  vote  of  the  people  has  been 
taken  as  here  in  Toronto,  or  as  the  law  applies 
here  in  Toronto— would  not  present  much 
difficulty.  The  great  problem  is  where  to 
draw  the  line  in  that. 

Now,  I  have  discussed  that  problem  with 
the  hotel  association.  Where  does  one  draw 
the  line?  Where  does  one  begin  to  say  that 
this  hotel  has  the  standard  that  allows  the  sale 
of  liquor  in  rooms?  I  ask  this  because  that  is 
what  it  amounts  to.  Where  could  we  draw 
the  Une  with  a  hotel  that  has  not?  Now,  I 
have  asked  some  of  these  authorities  to  give 
me  Usts  of  the  hotels  in  the  province  that  they 
would  consider  to  be  fit  and  proper  for  that. 
I  have  asked  for  that  for  some  years,  and  have 
not  received  it  yet. 

I  would  again  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  might 
take,  for  instance,  the  great  Royal  York 
hotel,  and  we  might  advance  very  many  argu- 
ments in  that  hotel  where  they  have,  I 
suppose,  one  of  the  finest  room  service 
arrangements  in  America,  as  to  why  you 
could  not  have  the  sale  of  hquor  in  rooms. 


But,  again,  I  say  this,  the  minute  we  admit 
the  principle,  then  it  has  to  be  carried  very 
far,  and  again  when  we  remove  one  of  the 
restraints  in  connection  with  the  liquor  busi- 
ness—one of  the  few  remaining  restraints, 
perhaps  one  of  the  too  few  restraints  that  we 
have  in  connection  with  the  hquor  business- 
then  we  are  faced  with  a  very  great  problem. 

Now,  I  would  say,  with  two  glasses  of  beer 
—my  hon.  friend  for  St.  Andrew  has  men- 
tioned that— as  a  matter  of  fact,  inherent  in 
that  problem  is  that  of  maintaining  order  and 
discipline  in  beverage  rooms.  It  is  very  easy 
to  let  a  beverage  room— or  let  the  beverage 
room  system  in  Ontario— disintegrate  into  a 
sort  of  sloppy  arrangement  which  is  the 
source  of  all  manner  of  trouble. 

The  liquor  hcence  board,  which  is  empow- 
ered by  this  Legislature  to  administer  that 
Act,  administers  a  problem  that  is  extremely 
difficult  indeed  and,  in  its  wisdom,  has  felt 
that  the  matter  of  allowing  two  or  three 
glasses— and  sometimes  more  because  that  is 
the  way  it  used  to  be— to  be  served  at  once 
leads  to  a  breakdown  of  the  discipline  and 
order  in  beverage  rooms,  with  the  result  that 
restraint,  good  conduct  and  good  order  in 
our  beverage  rooms  are  destroyed.  That,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  problem. 

Now  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion.  I 
have  had  as  much  to  do,  I  suppose  in  many 
ways,  with  the  ramifications  of  the  liquor 
business  as  most  people,  but  I  have  come  to 
this  conclusion:  In  the  administration  of  the 
liquor  problem,  there  is  little  rationality  and 
hon.  members  will  find  that  that  is  the  case 
the  more  they  look  at  the  problem. 

When  it  became  my  job  to  tackle  this 
problem— and  my  hon.  friend  from  Durham 
knows  this  because,  as  I  have  said,  I  have 
discussed  it  many  times  with  him— when,  in 
1949,  it  became  my  job  to  administer  this, 
with  the  help  of  himself  and  very  many 
others,  I  turned  back  to  the  policy  of  old 
Sir  James  Whitney  which  was  a  tough 
policy,  which  imposed  restraints  intentionally. 

In  this  province  when  we  look  at  the 
period  from  1905  to  1915,  we  will  agree  that 
this  was  one  of  the  standout  periods  of  liquor 
administration. 

We  began  to  get  into  difficulty.  We 
got  into  difficulty  when,  in  1916,  we  aban- 
doned that  and  threw  it  overboard  in  going 
all  out  in  one  particular  line. 

And  when  I  came  in  to  administer  this 
matter,  as  the  head  of  the  government  in 
1949,  frankly  I  turned  back  to  the  principles 
of  old  Sir  James  Whitney,  and  I  attempted 
to  re-enact  them  in  this  province— and,  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman— with  a  remark- 
able degree  of  success. 

When  I  assumed  office  as  Prime  Minister 
of  this  province  in  1949,  the  heather  was 
certainly  on  fire  and  there  were  very, 
very  many  difficulties.  I  introduced  old  Sir 
James'  policies  and  methods  back  into  it 
again— I  admit  a  method  with  a  certain 
amount  of  toughness  to  it— and  I  am  very 
glad  I  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

In  the  results  of  the  elections  of  1951  and 
1955  I  never  heard  the  subject  mentioned. 

And  I  am  going  to  say  this,  that  as  long  as 
I  am  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  going  to 
be  it.  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  am  not  for 
casting  aside  restraint.  I  am  not  for  sticking 
liquor  under  everybody's  nose. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
it  under  everybody's  nose  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  not  for  liquor  in 
grocery  stores,  which  apparently  is  one  of 
the  policies  of  the  party  opposite,  which 
would  mean  that  booze  would  be  stuck  under 
the  nose  of  every  teen-ager  in  this  province. 
I  think  that  the  policy  that  we  followed  in 
these  last  10  years  is  a  good  policy  but  not 
perfect.  Nobody  will  ever  devise  a  perfect 
policy.  I  would  say  that  it  is  a  policy  which 
is  calculated,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  impose 
those  restraints  that  people  go  for,  and  pre- 
vent liquor  just  simply  submerging  the 
people  of  this  province. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened 
very  attentively  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  I  must  say  this— I  wholeheartedly  agree 
with   at  least   90   per   cent,   of  his   speech— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  I  am  glad  the  hon. 
member  does. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  do.  But  there  are 
certain  points  that  were  not  fair  for  a  man 
who  is  in  the  high  position  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  to  cast  on  the  hon. 
members  who  are  sitting  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  When  he  said  that  the  party  oppo- 
site wished  to  loosen  the  liquor  laws,  I  pre- 
sume that  he  included  myself.  I  wish,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  say  right  now  that  there  is  no 
intention  in  my  heart  to  loosen  the  liquor 
laws  in  the  province  of  Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  well. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —no  intention  whatsoever. 
I  might  say  this,  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
if  anybody  has  loosened  them,  this  govern- 
ment has  loosened  them  because  only  4 
years  ago  what  he  took  in  was— 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Certainly. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —$38,5  million,  and  now  it 
is  $70  milUon.  What  about  the  loosening  of 
the  liquor  laws?  Does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  say  he  does  not  want  to  put  whisky 
under  every  teen-ager's  nose?  It  is  vmder 
everybody's  nose  right  now. 

According  to  his  own  statement,  and  I 
wrote  it  down  here,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  the  "liquor  problem  is  one  of  staggering 
proportions."  Is  it  his  policy  next  year  to 
take  the  $70  million  in  taxes,  to  sell  more 
licences,  to  sell  more  to  all  the  citizens  of 
this  province?  Is  it  his  policy  to  have  instead 
of  the  76,000  alcohoUcs  that  we  now  have, 
some  85,000  alcoholics  next  year?  That  is 
what  we  want  to  know.  That  is  why  we 
raised  this  problem  this  evening  in  this 
Legislature,  because  I  have  never  heard— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say- 
Mr.   Whicher:   Mr.   Chairman,   I  have  not 
asked  my  question  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  talked 
all  afternoon. 

Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  This  is  the  situation  as  I,  a 
private  member,  see  it:  The  day  that  our 
hquor  bill,  instead  of  being  $150  million  is 
only  $125  million,  then  I  will  say  that  we 
are  going  in  the  right  path.  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  our  policy  not  to 
put  liquor  under  everybody's  nose,  but  to 
have  it  in  a  temperate  way. 

An  hon.  member:  How  would  the  hon. 
member  do  it? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  tell  this  government 
how  we  would  do  it. 

Interjections    by   hon,    members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  not 
do  it  the  way  this  government  is  doing  it, 
whereby  5  years  ago  the  liquor  bill  was  $95 
million,  4  years  ago  it  was  $100  million,  3 
years  ago  $125  milUon,  this  year  $150  milHon, 
next  year  $175  million.  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  my  thought  is  this:  that  this  liquor 
bill,  instead  of  going  up,  must  go  down. 
That  in  a  nutshell  is  the  policy  in  which 
I  believe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  suppose  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  going  to  have  that  by  the  sale  of  liquor 
in  hotel  rooms- 
Mr.   Reaume:    He   has   never   been   there 
anyway. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —and  grocery  stores  and 
everything  else— that  is  how  he  is  going  to  do 
it.  Two  glasses  on  the  table  at  one  time  and 
that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  a  great  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Quiet,  hypocritical. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  make  just  a  few  remarks  in  view  of 
the  unexpected  direction  in  which  this  whole 
matter  has  been  discussed. 

Mr.  Edwards:  In  the  back  seat. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  referred  to  his  paternal 
background,  I  believe.  Mine  is  not  exactly 
the  same.  But,  I,  too,  am  proud  of  my  back- 
ground and  I  can  say  this,  that  I  for  one— 
and  I  am  sure  all  the  hon.  members  of  this 
party— have  no  intention  of  making  liquor 
a  football  that  can  be  passed  from  one  to 
another  to  the  detriment  of  the  population  at 
large.  But  I  do  think  this,  that  when  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  refers  to  such  things  as 
permits  and  then  tries  to  suggest  that  is  a 
means  of  curtailing  teen-age  drinking,  he  is 
striking  out— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  teen-ager  is  getting  his  liquor  at 
places  elsewhere  than  the  liquor  store.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  it  and  I  know  it. 
I  suggest  to  him  that  if  this  government  is 
prepared  to  appoint  a  commission,  or  to 
otherwise  undertake  in  a  real,  practical, 
sociable  fashion  the  real  assault  on  this  moral 
problem,  he  will  have  every  party  in  this 
province  with  him  to  support  him. 

I  resent  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  or  anyone  else,  that  we  are  for  a 
free  liquor  policy  with  liquor  flowing  down 
the  streets.  We  do  say  the  foolish  incon- 
sistencies of  a  lot  of  the  current  policies  is 
contributing  to  this  very  moral  degeneracy 
that  we  have  in  Ontario  at  the  present  time. 

I  have  a  lot  of  agreement  with  what  has 
been  said  about  the  Russian  set-up,  and  I  do 
think  we  have  to  toughen  up  here.  I  do 
think  that  we  have  to  forget  some  of  our 
luxuries.  I  do  think  that  we  have  to  make 
sacrifices  for  our  way  of  hfe,  and  I,  for  one, 
am  not  prepared  to  be  lumped  with  any  group 
or  any  fragment  of  our  population  that  is  not 
prepared  to  make  those  sacrifices.  Let  us  go 
forward  together. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  you  that 
the  explanation  the  government  has  made 
is  a  superficial  explanation.  On  the  one  hand, 
they  espouse  puritanism,  and  on  the  other,  as 


has  been  said,  they  are  quite  prepared  to 
permit  conditions  to  continue  and  exist  that 
are  not  for  the  welfare  of  the  population  at 
large. 

There  are  a  lot  of  beverage  rooms  that 
should  be  cleaned  up.  There  are  a  lot  of  teen- 
age problems  that  exist  in  this  province  that 
are  a  disgrace  to  the  province  at  large. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  give,  or  not  going  to  give,  a 
permit,  that  will  control  that.  That  artificial 
type  of  control  will  never  tackle  this  problem. 
This  is  a  human,  moral  problem  that  can  be 
tackled  only  in  a  multitude  of  ways.  It  can 
be  tackled  either  with  this  research  organiza- 
tion publicizing  its  programme,  publicizing  to 
the  people  of  Ontario  at  large  the  real  evil, 
the  real  danger  of  liquor.  But  I  do  not  tliink 
it  can  be  done  by  simply  saying  that  in  a 
mechanical  fashion— denying  or  giving  per- 
mits, by  permitting  a  certain  system  of 
advertising  or  not— we  are  going  to  overcome 
the  problem. 

One  of  the  suggestions  that  we  have  con- 
stantly made  is  that  a  commission  of 
investigation  undertake,  along  with  social 
workers,  along  with  religious  workers,  a  study 
of  the  whole  matter.  I  really  think,  I  say  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Durham,  that  when  we 
come  to  the  essence  of  this  problem,  it  is  a 
moral  problem,  it  is  a  spiritual  problem,  and 
we  can  talk  from  now  to  doomsday  about 
mechanical  rules  and  they  will  serve  not  a 
purpose  in  this  world. 

There  is  a  deeper  reason  than  all  this,  and 
I  say  this  party  has  that  type  of  thing  in 
mind,  and  is  prepared  to  go  along  with  the 
government,  to  support  the  government,  and 
join  with  the  government  or  any  group  to 
really  get  at  the  roots  of  the  problem. 

I  only  rise  for  the  one  pxupose,  to  say 
that  I  resent  any  insinuation  that  we  are  for 
free  and  easy  liquor.  I  might  say  that  if 
oiu:  policy  could  be  summarized  at  the  present 
time,  in  a  simple  statement,  it  is:  restore 
control  and  respect  for  the  law  to  The  Liquor 
Control  Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  connection  with  this 
matter,  I  may  say  that  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  placed  things  somewhat 
differently  than  some  of  his  supporters.  I 
point  this  out  when  I  say  that  his  party, 
which  was  essentially  a  prohibition  party 
for  many  years,  has  people  or  supporters  who 
have  been  advocating  very  openly  a  freer 
sale  of  beer  and  liquor.  I  will  just  give  him 
these  things  that  were  said  here  tonight,  and 
he  cannot  box  the  compass  on  this.  His 
second-in-command— the  same  one  who  ran 
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liis  campaign  for  leadership,  or  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it— Miss  LaMarch,  went  up 
and  announced,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the 
sale  of  beer  in  grocery  stores  in  Aurora. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  listen.    Here  we 
liave    an    advocate    tonight    of    half-a-dozen 
glasses  of  beer  being  placed  on  the  table- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Two,  not  half-a-dozen. 

Mr.  Grossman:  100  per  cent,  increase  in 
glasses. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —well  all  right  if  we  use 
two  hands,  and  that  is  a  form  of  restraint, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  going  to  result  in  a 
great  wave  of  temperance  in  this  province. 
That  is  the  type  of  thing. 

Then  we  have  this,  that  they  advocate 
again  the  sale  of  liquor,  turning  every  hotel 
room  in  this  province  into  a  beverage  room, 
and  that  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  interest 
of  a  nice  moderate  policy  that  is  going  to 
prevent  people  from  drinking,  and  is  going 
to  reduce  the  liquor  bill  that  is  so  large  in 
this  province.  Then  they  talk  about  taking 
away  one  more  restraint  in  connection  with 
the  liquor  business  and  making  it  easier 
for  the  teen-age  problem  to  enlarge  by 
abolishing  the  permit- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Come  out  of  the  woods.  Get 
out  of  the  woods. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  I  have  been  wrong  in 
my  interpretation  of  these  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,    all   right    then. 

Ml*.  Reaume:  Light  the  light.  Light  the 
light. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  will 
settle  for  two  glasses  of  beer  on  the  table, 
but  when  talking  to  poor  old  Judge  Robb, 
he  will  say  half-a  dozen  glasses  of  beer  on 
the  table,  and  a  free  and  easy  sale  of 
liquor  in  this  province.  If  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  disclaims  that,  it  is  very 
refreshing  to  hear  that  such  is  the  case. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Turn  on  the  lights. 

Mr.  Hall:  I  have  a  word  to  say  on  this 
question  of  liquor,  if  one  wants  to  call  it  that. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Wliat  is  the  hon.  member 
going    to    call    it? 

Mr.  Hall:  I  want  hon.  members  to  remem- 
ber that  we  are  standing  in  the  government 
of  Her  Majesty,  and  not  in  a  bar  room  and 
they  should  act  accordingly. 


I  want  to  tell  hon.  members  a  little  of  the 
truth.  The  party  which  these  hon.  members 
represent— and  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
hon.  leader  of  this  party  and  he  has  tried 
—the  former  Liberal  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  instituted  beer  parlours 
for  men  and  women,  and  put  them  in  the 
municipalities  without  the  people  having 
one  word  to  say  about  it,  whether  they 
wanted  them  or  did  not  want  them. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  does  he  want  to  do, 
put  them  out? 

Mr.  Hall:  Now,  let  us  get  down  to  the 
facts  of  this  thing.  I  do  not  think  that 
those  hon.  members  who  are  in  here— and 
most  of  those  who  are  doing  the  talking 
have  not  been  in  this  assembly  long  enough 
to  have  read  the  bills  that  they  are  discussing. 
Read  the  liquor  bill. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  have  read  it. 

Mr.  Hall:  All  right. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Has  the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  Hall:  Yes  sir,  and  I  helped  to  form  it 
and  I  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  no  wonder. 

Mr.  Hall:  But  I  want  the  hon.  member  to 
listen  to  what  I  am  going  to  say.  This  is  the 
government  that  put  into  the  liquor  bill,  that 
gave  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
the  say  as  to  what  they  wanted. 

Mr.   Reaume:    What   government? 

Mr.  Hall:  The  present  government.  The 
municipalities  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
today  have  the  privilege  of  voting  in,  or  vot- 
ing out,  any  licence  that  they  want  in  their 
own  municipalities. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  is  he  for  it  or  against 
it? 

Mr.  Hall:  I  am  certainly  for  it.  It  is  put 
within  the  hands  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Reaume:  The  hon.  member  is  for  it? 

Mr.  Hall:  The  government  that  he  repre- 
sents is  the  one  that  put  those  beer  parlours 
in  there,  and  did  not  allow  the  people  to 
have  one  word  to  say  about  it. 

Just  let  him  think  a  little  bit  about  some  of 
the  policies  that  they  put  into  the  province  of 
Ontario  before  he  criticizes  the  government 
which,  between  its  last  sitting  and  the  present 
session,  brought  in  6  new  hon.  members 
here  and  two  of  them  by  acclamation. 
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Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  we  heard  that  before. 

Mr.  Hall:  All  right,  he  does  not  want  to 
hear  good  stufF. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  good  stuff! 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Always  like  Julie. 

Mr.  Hall:  But  he  wants  to  institute  some 
beverage  room  down  at  the  border  towns- 
down  there  in  Windsor.  A  little  privilege 
that  he  is  asking. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  is  the  hon.  member 
talking  about? 

Mr.  Hall:  But  the  people- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Is  he  tired?   Sit  down. 

Mr.  Hall:  No,  sir,  I  am  not  tired.  I  hope 
the  hon.  member  will  be  reasonable  enough  to 
admit  the  truth:  that  the  present  liquor  bill, 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  is  the  best  in 
the  Dominion  of  Canada,  in  any  province 
or  any  place  else.  But  he  has  not  got  reason 
enough  in  him  to  believe  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  Hall:  The  hon.  member  does  not.    He 
does  not  agree  with  the  present- 
Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  agree  with  anything. 

Mr.  Hall:  He  does  not  agree  with  some- 
thing that  gives  the  people  the  privilege  of 
voting  in  or  out,  what  they  want? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Hall:  All  right.  We  will  see  on  the 
next  election  what  the  people  have  to  say 
about  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  will  not  be  here. 

Mr.  Hall:  Well,  I  have  been  here  a  lot 
longer  than  the  hon.  member,  and  I  will 
still  be  here. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  it  is  time  he  was  out. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  you  pass  on  that  number  I  would  like 
to  have  a  word  to  say  about  this  subject. 

The  hon.  member  for  Halton,  I  think,  who 
just  made  some  remarks  about  the  institution 
of  beer  parlours  in  Ontario,  forgot  to  say 
that  the  Henry  government,  prior  to  1934, 
introduced  the  measure  and  actually  left  it 
to  the  people  in  1934  to  decide.  The  Henry 
government  actually  instituted  the  beer 
parlour  and  the  programme  for  setting  up 
beer  parlours  in  Ontario. 


Be  that  as  it  may,  and  Ustening  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  talking  about  restraint,  I 
think  they  are  both  on  the  right  track  when 
they  talk  about  restraint  in  the  use  of  alcohol. 
But  I  think  the  people  we  have  to  restrain 
more  than  any  others  are  not  teen-agers, 
yes,  and  hon.  members  of  the  House,  too, 
are  not  teen-agers— and  not  the  public  gener- 
ally—but the  distillers  and  the  brewers.  They 
are  the  people  we  are  going  to  have  to  put 
some  restraint  on. 

Now,  last  year  I  think  a  very  unfair  atti- 
tude was  taken  on  the  part  of  this  govern- 
ment when  the  hotel  association,  which  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  talked  about  a  little 
while  ago,  appealed  for  some  assistance  in 
the  financial  problems  of  that  important 
industry. 

Lo  and  behold,  it  was  quickly  and  expedi- 
tiously arranged  that  the  price  structure  for 
the  breweries  was  changed  to  the  point 
where  the  breweries  gained  by  some  $4 
million  through  the  whole  transaction.  They 
made  $4  million  more  in  money  than  they 
had  previously  made.  Yet  the  hotel  keepers 
themselves  who  are,  we  hope,  going  to  main- 
tain a  high  standard  of  service  right  through 
the  hotel  business,  have  not  had  a  change 
in  price  structure,  either  price  of  product 
to  them,  or  the  price  that  is  in  the  hotel 
itself,  for  many,  many  years. 

What  we  are  doing  actually,  is  encouraging 
abuse  of  The  Liquor  Act  and  liquor  control 
regulations. 

One  of  the  things  that  disturbs  me  most, 
and  hon.  members  heard  me  speak  about 
this  the  other  day  in  the  Throne  debate, 
about  our  beer  parlours— and  getting  back  to 
this  two  glasses  of  beer  on  the  table  that 
has  been  discussed  so  readily  here  tonight- 
is  this: 

The  atmosphere  in  the  Ontario  beer 
parlour— and  certainly  in  some  other  prov- 
inces—is such,  and  the  policy  and  the  regu- 
lations controlling  those  premises  are  such, 
that  the  only  purpose  for  which  those  doors 
are  open  is  so  that  someone  can  go  in  there 
and  drink  the  greatest  given  quantity  of  beer 
in  the  time  the  place  is  open,  the  legal  hours 
of  sale. 

In  other  words,  the  breweries  through  the 
government  somehow— and  I  do  not  say  just 
for  a  moment  this  is  necessarily  attributed 
to  this  government,  it  perhaps  happened  in 
the  former  Liberal  administration,  too  — 
and  particularly  with  this  one-glass  rule, 
are  taking  the  patron  by  the  ears  and  shoving 
his  face  in  the  glass  and  saying,  "Drink  and 
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drink  all  yotir  stomach  will  hold  and  when 
you  are  through  get  out." 

I  think  the  greatest  measure  of  reform 
we  could  introduce,  and  I  cannot  help  but 
agree  with  what  the  hon.  Provincial-Treas- 
urer of  Saskatchewan  said  the  other  day, 
and  I  do  not  often  agree  with  what  he  says, 
but  I  could  not  help  but  agree  with  what  he 
said  not  too  long  ago,  he  would  not  want 
to  be  found  dead  in  a  Canadian  beer  parlour. 

I  would  not  want  to  be  found  dead 
anywhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  We  would  not  know 
whether  the  hon.  member  had  been  around. 

Interjections  v.        on.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:   He  had  better  not  talk. 

Mr.  Wren:  The  point  I  am  making  here, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  simply  this:  we  have  got  to 
have  sense  in  the  administration  of  liquor 
laws.  I  suggest,  quite  respectfully,  that  we 
are  not  using  good  sense  in  starting  at  the 
beer  parlour  or  the  tavern  or  whatever  you 
might  call  it.  Let  us  use  the  example  the 
English  people  have  demonstrated  to  us  over 
the  centuries.  Let  us  make  it  a  proper  social 
centre  instead  of  a  place  to  get  drunk  in 
and  make  fools  of  ourselves. 

I  tell  hon.  members  what  this  two  glasses 
of  beer  business  has  done  in  the  north  country, 
for  example.  All  it  has  done  is— it  has  not 
reduced  drinking,  it  has  not  increased 
discipline  one  iota— made  the  situation  worse 
than  it  was  before,  it  has  hit  hard  at  local 
industry.  It  has  encouraged  people  to  drink 
bottled  beer  instead  of  draught  beer,  again 
playing  right  into  the  hands  of  the  brewing 
industry  in  this  province.  It  has  closed  brew- 
eries up  north,  several  of  them,  and  there  are 
several  more  local  breweries  which  are  right 
on  the  verge  of  winding  up  their,  business 
affairs  right  now,  for  the  same  reason. 

Getting  back  to  attitudes— to  official  atti- 
tudes—in this  thing,  I  want  to  point  this  out, 
Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— 
and  it  was  discussed  a  little  while  ago  when 
we  were  talking  about  the  alcoholic  research 
foundation— that  departments  of  government 
spend  more  on  liquor  and  entertainment  than 
the  entire  budget  of  the  alcoholic  research 
foundation. 

There  is  something— 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  That  is  not  true. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  does  he  mean? 

Mr.  Wren:  —now,  just  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  not  making  any  savage  attack 


here.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  our  thinking,  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  vdth  all  of  our  thinking,  when 
we  allow  that  situation  to  go  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Would  he  give  us  the 
figures  on  that,  sir,  because  he  is  altogether 
wrong. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  did  not  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Secretary  say  a  little  while  ago  that  the 
budget  of  the  alcoholic  research  foundation 
was  between  $400,000  and  $500,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  $434,000. 

Mr.  Wren:  Then  I  heard  him  correctly. 
Well,  then  I  suggest  to  him  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  the  entertainment  and 
liquor  expense— I  do  not  say  it  is  entirely 
liquor— but  entertainment  and  hquor  funds 
laid  out  across  the  board— for  example.  Hydro, 
I  pointed  out  to  the  House  the  other  day, 
spends  more  in  public  relations,  including 
entertainment  and  handing  out  of  liquor, 
they  spend  more  money  than  The  Department 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  like  to  correct 
my  hon.  friend.  We  have  had  a  rule  against 
that  for  years.  There  has  been  a  rule  against 
serving  liquor  in  the  Ontario  government  for 
years. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  I  have  never  been  to  an 
Ontario  government  banquet— I  have  never, 
been  invited,  so  I  do  not  know  anytliing 
about  that. 

But  I  have  been  to  a  good  many  other 
functions  which  were  officially,  in  one  way  or 
another,  sponsored  by  the  government  where 
there  was  plenty  of  it,  and  I  do  not  mind 
admitting  I  have  had  something  to  drink  at 
those  times,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  this:  We  may 
tender,  for  instance,  a  banquet  for  some 
association— that  is  done— but  if  there  is  any 
liquor  dispensed  there,  it  is  dispensed  by  the 
association  itself  and  not  by  the  government. 

I  want  my  hon.  friend  to  understand  this— 
that  there  is  a  rule  against  the  hquor  being 
served  at  government  expense  at  any  banquet. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  occasions  but 
that  was  in  connection  with  some  of  the 
state  visits  here,  but  other  than  that— none. 
Now  I  want  my  hon.  friend  to  thoroughly 
understand  that,  and  I  think  that  will  change 
the  complexion.  ,^ 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  what  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  says  about  official  govern- 
ment  banquets   I   do   not  know,   because   I 
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have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  attend. 
That  will  come  next  year. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  all  across  this  prov- 
ince it  is  absolutely  scandalous  and  down- 
right wicked  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
commissions  are  spending  on  this  form  of 
entertainment. 

Now  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity,  if  we  are 
going  to  set  an  example,  the  best  place  to 
set  an  example  is  right  at  home.  Let  us 
start  at  home  and  do  something  about  it. 

Interjection  by  hon.   Mr.  Maloney. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  would  suggest  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  is  not— and 
I  do  not  want  to  be  unfriendly— but  is  not 
quite  competent  to  deal  with  the  subject  I 
am  talking  about  right  now.  Let  us  not 
start  getting  personal  or  we  might  just  get 
really  rough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Nobody  is  getting  per- 
sonal, Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Sit  down,  sit  down! 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  will  not  sit  down  until 
Mr.  Chairman  tells  me  to  sit  down.  I  rise 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  hon.  member  has  said  that  there  was 
liquor  served  at  some  Hydro  entertainment, 
or  other,  and  that  he  himself  had  some  of  it. 
Now  he  criticizes  it,  and  he  comes  in  here 
and  says  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  set 
the  example  by  withholding  liquor  at  these 
a£Fairs.  I  suggest  to  him  that  it  might  have 
been  a  good  thing  for  him  to  have  set  the 
example  by  refusing  to  take  the  drink. 

Mr.   Grossman:    Hear,   hear! 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only  say 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  that  he  might 
set  an  example  by  an  example,  and  I  will 
leave  it  right  there. 

In  conclusion  on  this  subject,  I  want  to 
say  this:  that  on  this  side  of  the  House  we 
are  quite  cognizant  of  the  diiBculties  any 
government  will  have  administering  The 
Liquor  Act  or  its  regulations. 

But  what  I  want  to  see— and  I  believe  all 
hon.  members  on  this  side  of  the  House  want 
to  see— is  the  hypocrisy  taken  out  of  the  atti- 
tude to  liquor  law  enforcement.  Let  us  get 
down  to  the  realistic  attitude  that  it  is  a 
problem  we  have  to  meet,  and  a  problem 
we  have  to  meet  head  on,  and  do  the  best 
job  we  can  with  it. 

As  far  as  teen-agers  drinking,  I  have  had 
some  experience  with  that  too,  and  the  use 


of  liquor  permits  or  not  having  liquor  per- 
mits is  not  going  to  make  one  iota  of  dif-- 
ference.  Up  in  the  north  country,  for 
example,  we  have  wide  use  of  a  so-called, 
what  it  is  called  up  there  is  the  Indian  list, 
and  actually  all  it  does  when  a  person  is 
refused— it  increases  the  cost  of  liquor  to 
the  person  involved  because  if  he  is  deter- 
mined to  get  it,  he  is  going  to  get  it  anyway, 
and  he  will  buy  it  illicitly  from  some  other 
source. 

The  point  I  am  making  here  is  this:  Why 
can  we  not  embark  on  a  programme  such 
as  is  used  in  Manitoba?  Why  not  embark  on 
a  programme  of  advertising,  of  intelligent 
use  of  public  relations  in  the  press,  on  the 
radio,  TV  —  government-sponsored  —  advo- 
cating moderation  in  the  use  of  liquor?  It 
is  having  good  effect  there,  and  I  do  not 
know  why  it  would  not  have  good  effect 
here. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  a  problem  in  adminis- 
tration, and  I,  along  with  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  refuse  to  accept  any  sugges- 
tion to  try  to  open  avenues  to  teen-agers 
and  others.  All  we  are  looking  for  is  reality, 
sincerity  and  directness  of  piurpose. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  the  hon.  member 
approve  of  beer  in  grocery  stores? 

Mr.  Wren:  I  certainly  do.  I  did  say  this, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can  look  up 
Hansard  and  confirm  it— I  said  right  in  this 
House— if  we  are  going  to  carry  on  with  the 
present  policy  of  distribution  of  beer,  and 
continue  with  the  horrifying  situations  in 
some  of  our  beer  parlours,  it  would  be  better 
if  beer  were  put  in  grocery  stores  and  people 
took  it  home  to  drink. 

That  is  all  I  said— as  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
looked  it  up  this  afternoon  and  that  is  just 
what  I  did  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  am  glad  he  is  sure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  my  hon.  friend 
to  know  this,  that  the  government  of  Ontario 
has  made  it  a  rule  to  serve  no  liquor  at  any 
banquets  sponsored  by  this  government,  and 
I  can  give  him  a  list  of  them  here- the  British 
trade  delegation,  the  Canadian  women's  press 
club,  the  association  of  mayors  and  reeves  of 
Ontario,  the  international  federation  of  home 
economics,  Canadian  newspaper  association 
and  a  host  of  others. 

The  only  case  where  there  has  been  any 
variation  of  policy  was  in  connection  with  the 
Royal  visit  I  think,  or  something  of  that  sort, 
where  wine  was  served,  but  in  no  case  was 
any  liquor  served  at  any  banquet  or  function 
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put  on  by  this  government.    I  want  him  to 
imderstand  that. 

Mr.  Cisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  take  part  in  the  debate  but  it 
has  created  some  interest  in  the  question 
of  hquor,  beverage  rooms  and  beer. 

As  to  the  amount  of  glasses,  I  do  not  know 
how  anyone  could  drink  more  than  one  glass 
at  a  time  unless  he  were  a  stunter.  I  am 
satisfied  with  one  glass  at  a  time.  But 
sincerely,  there  is  one  recommendation  I 
would  make  to  the  government— I  have  no 
suggestions  as  to  change  in  the  Act— but  I  feel 
there  could  be  better  supervision  of  the 
regulations.  The  Sanitary  and  Health  Act  and 
the  seating  capacities. 

Now,  I  have  been  into  3  or  4  purposely  in 
Hamilton  in  the  last  2  or  3  weeks,  and  looked 
at  the  chart  as  to  seating  capacity,  and  have 
found  that  there  are  far  too  many  tables  and 
chairs.  I  have  made  a  particular  job  of  survey- 
ing the  lavatories  and  some  of  them  are  not 
in  good  shape. 

Let  those  who  can  do  something  about  it 
look  at  the  seating  capacity  and  see  that  the 
regulations  are  lived  up  to.  If  these  places 
are  abiding  by  the  seating  capacities  allowed, 
then  they  should  be  reduced.  There  is  the 
problem,  where  we  have  one  glass  at  a  time, 
that  the  tables  are  jammed  together  so  tightly 
that  everyone  is  everyone's  friend  in  a  bar 
today. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  inspection 
department  take  a  very  good  look  at  just 
what  is  going  on  regarding  regulations  as  to 
seating  capacity.  These  beverage  rooms 
should  be  made  to  look  like  places  where  a 
person  can  go  and  have  a  private  drink,  and 
not  just  like  big  playgrounds. 

Vote  1,601  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,602: 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  There  is  one 
question  I  would  hke  to  ask. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  the  hon.  member  on 
vote  1,602? 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  cannot  see  it  anywhere  in 
in  the  estimates.  I  heard  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  mention  a  branch  of  immigration, 
and  I  wonder  if  he  would  elaborate  on  that 
a  little  bit.  What  is  he  supposed  to  do 
there,  what  are  the  intentions  of  the 
department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Did  he  not  say  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  No. 


An  hon.  member:  He  said  citizenship. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Citizenship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Yes,  citizenship. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  what  is  the  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  I  will  tell  the 
hon.  member  when  we  come  to  it.  I  will 
mention  that  this  is  in  the  main  oflBce  vote, 
and  it  is  covered  there.  I  think  I  spoke  for 
an  hour  and  five  minutes  on  it  the  other 
day,  and  I  think  I  gave  all  the  details. 

Vote  1,602  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,603  agreed  to. 

On  vote    1,604: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  respect  to  vote  1,604, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Sec- 
retary a  question.  That  item  apparently  is 
for  administration.  That  is  not  the  actual 
printing.  The  government  printing  bill  is, 
for  example,  public  accounts— 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  understand  for  admi- 
nistration, supplies  and  so  on  but  not  for 
printing— that  is,  paying  to  outside  firms. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  where  the 
item  of  the  government  stationery  account, 
that  is  referred  to  in  the  public  accounts 
appears. 

Now  that  item  is  $4,058,000,  which  of 
course,  is  far  in  excess  of  the  item  that  is 
shown  here.  Maybe  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  can  answer  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Now,  Mr.  Chairmaii, 
that  money  is  divided  into  all  the  depart- 
ments. I  mean  health.  The  Department  of 
Health- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  is  it  shown  in  the 
estimates  in  each  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Yes. 
Vote  1,604  agreed  to. 
On  vote  1,605: 

Mr.  Innes:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  about  the  issuing  of 
charters.  I  have  had  many  complaints  by 
innocent  citizens  who  have  become  victims 
of  companies  coming  into  their  communities 
and  more  or  less  swindhng  them  into  certain 
deals.  I  have  brought  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Attorney-General.  I  do  feel  that 
the  real  crux  of  the  matter  is  in  the  issuing 
of  these  charters.  Some  of  these  companies 
are  not  investigated  thoroughly  enough  in  the 
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first    place.     Now,    they    apparently    change 
their  names. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  The  hon.  member  is 
not  in  the  right  place.  Vote  1,605  has  nothing 
to  do  whatever  with  tlie  issuing  of  charters, 
that  is  the  Registrar-General's  branch. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Registration  of  births. 

•     Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Sure. 

Vote  1,605  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,606: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Oxford 
wanted  to  ask  about  charters.  Now  that 
certainly  has  some  relationship  to  this  depart- 
ment, and  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  would  consider  answering  the 
question  that  he  would  like  to  direct  to  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  it  is  about 
charters,  I  think.  I  do  not  know  just  where 
it    fits. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Perhaps  stock  or  something 
of  that  sort;  it  may  be  that.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  means,  to  tell  him  the  truth. 

Mr.  Innes:  No,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  what  is  the  hon. 
member  talking  about? 

Mr.  Innes:  Company  charters. 

The  boards  of  trade  in  many  communities 
are  fighting  this  particular  problem  at  the 
moment.  Cosmetic  and  hosiery  companies 
are  coming  in  and  hiring  certain  parties  to 
take  out  signed  aflBdavits  to  the  effect  that 
they  will  sell  their  products. 

Now,  I  have  had  several  complaints  of 
people  who  have  lost  several  hundred  dollars. 
I  have  taken  it  up  with  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  but  he  tells  me  that  charters  have 
been  issued  by  the  hon.  Provindial  Secretary, 
and  that  there  is  little  they  can  do.  I  do  feel 
that  these  innocent  people  are  becoming— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  would  the  hon. 
member  give  the  information  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  and  he  will  be  glad  to 
look    it    up    and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  find  out,  and  I  just  want  to  warn  him 
to  keep  charters  and  licences  separate.  But 
if  he  will  arrange  a  number  of  questions  and 
bring  them  to  my  office,  I  will  be  very  happy 
to  answer  them. 

Vote  1,606  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,607: 


Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  vote 
1,607,  I  want  to  have  something  to  say  about 
the  civil  service  commission  and  the  civil 
service  generally.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a 
very  happy  state  of  affairs  existing  between 
the  civil  service  of  the  province  generally 
and  the  government  of  the  day.  I  think 
that  is  a  rather  unhappy  situation,  and  I  do 
feel  that  some  direct— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  situation  is  not 
unhappy  at  all. 

Mr.  Wren:  Now,  just  a  moment.  Just  a 
moment.  That  is  what  he  says.  I  do  not 
interrupt  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  when  he  is 
speaking.  I  wish  he  would  extend  me  the 
same  courtesy. 

Now,  he  has  said,  through  an  interjec- 
tion, that  it  just  is  not  so.  Well,  the 
Trillium,  which  is  the  oflBcial  pubUcation  of 
the  Ontario  civil  service  association,  had  this 
to  say,  on  September  19,  1958,  and  this  is 
particularly  interesting  to  me  because  many 
of  the  people  in  my  area  are  highways 
employees   and  it  says,   under  this  heading: 

Some  Interesting  FiGtnaES 
The  newspapers  recently  carried  publi- 
city about  the  amount  required  to  provide 
the  minimum  necessities  of  life  for  an 
Ontario  family  of  4.  The  figure  was  $59 
per  week.  Soon  afterward,  the  papers 
printed  a  release  from  Ottawa  giving  the 
average  hourly  earnings  of  Canadian 
workers  in  the  manufacturing  field  and  the 
figure  was  $1,644  per  hour.  The  same 
article  showed  the  take-home  pay  for  the 
40.4  hour  average  work  week,  and  that 
figure  was  $67.22  per  week. 

Our  file  shows  the  current  rate  paid 
by  The  Department  of  Highways  for  lab- 
ourers, and  that  rate  is  $1.05  per  hour; 
the  hours  worked  per  week,  45;  and  the 
gross  pay  per  week,  $47.25. 

Now,  the  article  goes  on  to  point  out  that 
the  salary  range  for  labourers,  set  out  under 
civil  service  classification  1232,  is  $2,400  to 
$2,880,  and  it  points  out  again  that  the 
subsistence  rate  for  a  family  of  4  is  $59  a 
week,  and  the  maximum  civil  service  rate 
is  $55.36  per  week.  Now,  I  know  the  hon.— 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  think  we  should  give 
the  classification.  The  hon.  member  says,  the 
maximum  civil  service  salary  is  $55  a  week. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  that  is  the  classification.  I 
gave  it  to  him  there— 1232  in  The  Department 
of  Highways,   civil   service. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  That  does  not  tell  the 
classification. 
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An  hon.  member:  Well,  sure  it  does. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  I  am  talking,  if  he  was 
listening— 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  These  are  casual  people 
he  is  talking  about. 

Mi:*.  Wren:  This  is  civil  service  classification 
of  permanent  status. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  have  got  the  right 
figures    here. 

Mr.  Wren:  All  right.  Now,  also  included  in 
this  group  which  works  for  this  and  other 
departments,  are  casual  staff  members,  some 
of  whom  have  been  on  casual  staff  as  long  as 
20  years  and  are  not  enjoying  any  pension 
rights  or  any  permanent  status  of  any  kind. 

Now  I  do  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  in  recent  months  has 
been  dealing  with  some  of  his  own  employees, 
and  has  been  trying  to  do  something  about 
their  wage  rate  structures.  I  commend  him 
for  his  activity  in  that  field. 

But  so  far  very  little  has  been  done,  and 
very  little  of  a  permanent  nature  has  been 
accomplished. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  1  have  the  figures  here 
and  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Wren:  If  what  I  say  is  not  true,  why 
would  the  civil  service  association  on  Febru- 
ary 5,  1959,  issue  this  statement  to  the  press 
and  I  quote: 

A  strong  letter  has  gone  from  the  civil 
service  association  of  Ontario  to  Premier 
Leshe  M.  Frost,  expressing  the  growing  dis- 
satisfaction among  Ontario  civil  servants 
because  of  the  high  disregard  for  any  repre- 
sentation made  by  the  association  on  their 
behalf. 

In  company  with  other  provincial  and 
Dominion  groups,  the  Ontario  association 
is  convinced  that  the  only  answer  to  their 
problem  is  legislated  bargaining  rights. 

The  letter  referred  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister's reception  of  the  1959  memorandum 
and  salary  brief  presented  by  the  association 
on  January  20: 

The  board  of  directors  was  shocked  by 
the  Premier's  remarks,  which  were  obvi- 
ously intended  to  imply  that  there  is  Uttle 
hope  of  civil  servants  receiving  cash  pay- 
ment for  overtime  work.  He  was  reminded 
that  the  request  for  straight  overtime  pay 
was  made  in  1956,  and  that  senior  civil 
servants    and    cabinet    ministers    had    met 


with  association  representatives  to  produce 
a  practical  regulation  for  overtime  pay 
which,  on  January  20,  he  rejected  as  not 
feasible. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say: 

More  and  more  of  our  members  are  being 
forced  to  accept  the  unpleasant  conclusion 
that  the  apparent  goodwill  of  the  govern- 
ment towards  the  association  as  an 
acknowledged  representative  is  no  more 
than  a  mask  for  indifiFerence  and  high  dis- 
regard for  any  representation,  however 
well  justified. 

The  last  paragraph  said: 

The  recent  speech  from  the  Throne  indi- 
cated that  The  Public  Service  Act  would 
be  reviewed.  The  letter  reminds  the 
Premier  that  more  than  two  years  ago  he 
told  the  then  civil  service  commissioner, 
C.  J.  Foster,  to  review  the  Act  in  the  light 
of  present-day  conditions. 

Following  up  repeated  requests  for  revi- 
sion of  the  Act,  the  association  last  fall 
submitted  a  brief  proposing  sweeping 
amendments,  including  provision  for  bar- 
gaining on  working  conditions  with  arbitra- 
tion as  a  final  step  if  negotiations  failed. 
Some  revision  at  this  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature was  certainly  expected. 

In  its  letter  the  association  asserted  that 
the  employees  of  Ontario  must  soon  have 
at  least  some  of  the  guarantees  which  are 
accepted  so  casually  by  the  public  which 
employs  them.  -•* 

In  November,  1958,  in  the  Trillium  agaiil 
there  was  a  full-page  editorial  which  said  in 
part: 

At  present,  the  infrequent  informal  dis- 
cussions between  the  representative  of  the 
employees— that  is,  the  association— and  the 
government  are  held  at  the  convenience  of 
the  government  representative.  There  is 
no  guarantee  of  the  right  to  meet  and  dis- 
cuss matters  of  importance  to  the  em- 
ployees, nor  is  there  any  guarantee  of  how 
often  meetings  are  to  be  held. 

Under  the  present  system,  when  meet- 
ings are  held,  the  government  is  not  obliged 
to  come  to  a  formal  agreement.  If  agree- 
ment is  reached,  the  government  is  not 
obliged  to  carry  it  out. 

Surely  we  have  had  enough  of  brinkman- 
ship and  cHff  hanging.  The  time  to  estab- 
lish regulated  negotiation  procedures  is 
the  present  and  not  when,  because  of  dis- 
regard of  reasonable  presentations,  tempers 
are  such  that  face-saving  becomes  more 
important  than  the  problem  itself. 
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This  particular  section  of  the  editorial  con- 
cludes by  saying: 

The  need  for  such  legislation  in  Ontario 
is  brought  about  primarily  because  of  the 
reluctance  of  senior  o£Bcials  to  accept  or 
meet  the  changing  times.  They  will  do  so 
only  under  the  compulsion  of  legislation. 

I  might  point  out  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
The  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act  sets  out 
bargaining  in  good  faith  as  the  basis  on 
which  the  Act  rests. 

Now,  I  know  that  civil  servants  do  not  come 
under  the  Act,  but  why  not  apply  the  same 
principle  in  government  dealings  with  the 
civil  servants?  The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
said  that  all  is  well  between  the  civil  service 
and  the  government  as  far  as  negotiations, 
wages  and  working  conditions  are  concerned. 
It  certainly  is  not  borne  out  by  what  the 
civil  servants  themselves  expressed  in  state- 
ments to  the  press  and  in  editorials  in  their 
own  journal. 

I  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  part 
of  the  country  where  I  live— I  am  sorry  that 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  has  left  the  House 
because  I  did  want  to  commend  him  for 
raising  the  salaries  of  the  Ontario  provincial 
police  force,  particularly  as  it  applies  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  because  it  was  well 
deserved  and  he  deserves  credit  for  doing 
it— but  there  are  other  departments  of 
government. 

Salaries  I  respectfully  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  totally  inadequate  to  meet  even 
the    minimum    decent    standards    of    living. 

What  I  say  now  is  this:  The  time  has  come 
when  this  government  can  no  longer  ignore 
the  feelings  of  the  people  who  are  in  the 
civil  service  of  Ontario,  particularly  in  the 
lower  echelon.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  this  government  must  recognize  that 
association  to  the  fullest  degree.  While  the 
association  may  not  desire  them  to  be,  or 
perhaps  the  government  may  not  desire  them 
to  be  either,  under  the  terms  of  The  Labour 
Relations  Act— that  is  another  matter  which 
can  be  discussed  elsewhere— nevertheless,  I 
think  the  principle  should  apply  that  these 
people  should  be  bargained  with  in  good 
faith,  because  I  do  not  think  we  need  look 
anywhere  else  in  the  world  for  a  better  and 
more  faithful  civil  service  than  we  have 
right  here  in  Ontario. 

I  do  say  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
that  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
some  of  the  people  who  work  for  the  govern- 
ment, some  of  whom  are  officially  civil  ser- 
vants and  some  of  whom  are  not  officially 
civil  servants  but  nevertheless  employees  of 


this  government,  I  think  the  treatment,  the 
working  conditions,  the  fringe  benefits  and 
what-have-you  in  some  of  these  classifica- 
tions is  nothing  less  than  shocking. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Highways  in 
some  of  its  classifications  is  one.  In  some 
of  the  other  departments  the  same  situation 
obtains. 

But  the  essential  thing  is  this:  I  think 
our  civil  servants  are  quite  capable  of  work- 
ing out  around  a  bargaining  table,  around  a 
conference  table,  most  of  their  own  problems 
if  they  can  get  down  to  brass  tacks  with  the 
people  in  this  province  who  dictate  policy. 

From  what  they  tell  us  in  the  September 
and  November,  1958,  issue  of  their  official 
magazine,  and  from  their  press  release  of 
February  5,  they  are  not  receiving  what 
might  be  considered  decent  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  the  government. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  happen  to  be  chairman  of 
the  Ministers'  committee  whose  job  it  is  to 
meet  with  the  civil  service,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  civil  service,  and  we  have  had 
many  meetings. 

I  would  say  that  the  meetings  have  been 
most  agreeable,  that  the  representatives  of 
the  civil  service— Mr.  Harper,  and  I  forget  the 
other,  Mr.  Bowan— have  met  with  us  on 
numerous  occasions,  and  I  have  informed 
Mr,  Harper  that  we  are  prepared  to  meet 
them  at  any  time  that  they  feel  they  have 
something  they  wish  to  discuss  with  us. 

Now,  it  has  been  some  time  since  we  have 
had  a  meeting,  because  they  have  not  reques- 
ted one.  It  was  clearly  understood  that  if 
they  wished  a  meeting  all  they  had  to  do 
was  notify  me  and  a  meeting  would  be 
arranged. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  spite  of 
what  the  hon.  member  says,  that  all  is  well 
with  the  civil  service.  I  do  not  say  that  it 
is  in  the  position  where  there  is  nothing  to 
discuss. 

The  question  of  overtime  has  been  dis- 
cussed, and  the  question  of  overtime  in 
the  civil  service  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
deal  with,  because  a  great  many  of  the 
people  are  paid  by  the  year.  The  other  ques- 
tion is  that  there  are  departments,  I  know 
in  my  own  department  there  are  people  that 
occasionally  have  to  work  a  little  overtime, 
but  just  as  often  they  have  a  very  slack  time 
during  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  it  is 
accepted  by  these  people  who  are  paid  not 
by  the  hour,  but  by  the  month  or  year, 
that  they  do  those  things. 
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The  argument  has  been  that  industry  pays 
for  overtime.  Sure,  industry  does.  But  indus- 
try also  lays  off  the  minute  there  is  no  work 
to  do.  In  the  civil  service,  that  is  not  the 
policy.  We  have  slack  times  in  certain  depart- 
ments, including  my  own  department  of 
government.  Nobody  is  ever  laid  off,  and  we 
expect,  when  a  little  busy  time  comes  along, 
that  if  there  is  a  little  overtime  to  do,  the 
trade  will  do  it. 

Now  it  is  just  nonsense  to  rise  here  and 
say  there  is  a  great  feeling  of  unrest  in  the 
civil  service  because  there  is  not.  I  would 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  no  government  ever 
dealt  with  the  civil  service  in  as  realistic  a 
manner,  in  endeavouring  to  give  them  secur- 
ity of  position,  and  to  bring  them  along  in 
keeping  with  the  times  and  advancements 
made  in  other  types  of  endeavours,  as  this 
government   has. 

I  think  the  civil  servants  realize  that.  I 
think  that,  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
designated  to  deal  with  them,  that  if  they 
did  not  think  that,  they  would  certainly 
come  and  want  meetings  with  myself  and 
my  committee. 

So  I  want  to  correct  this  statement  that 
there  is  great  unrest  among  the  civil  service, 
and  that  the  question  of  overtime  has  not 
been  looked  into.    It  is  still  being  examined. 

The  instructions  that  went  out  were  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  possible  to  discontinue  over- 
time. They  would  like  to  do  without  over- 
time, so  they  say,  and  I  would  hke  to  see 
it  discontinued.  But  in  certain  activities, 
seasonal  things,  there  must  be  some  overtime 
and  their  compensation  is  looked  after.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  great  feeling  of 
unrest  in  the  civil  service  at  this  time  and, 
if  there  is,  I  say  right  here  and  now  we 
would  be  glad  to  meet  them  any  day  that 
they  want  to  have  a  meeting  with  us. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  correct 
a  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Minister.  He 
attributes  to  me  the  statement  that  there  was 
xmrest  in  the  civil  service.  I  said,  according 
to  their  own  editorials— they  make  no  bones 
about  it,  to  use  a  colloquialism— they  state 
they  are  certainly  not  satisfied,  and  they  con- 
sider their  treatment  by  the  government  as 
most  unjust. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  The  hon.  member  has 
not  lived  long  enough. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  since  February  5,  at  the 
time  of  their  last  press  release,  they  have 
issued  a  later  press  release  which  I  think  all 
hon.  members  of  tliis  House  have  noted— 
I    do    not   have    it    at   my   fingertips    at   the 


moment— where  they  are  calling  a  mass 
protest  meeting  in  Toronto  within  the  next 
week  or  two.  Now  if  there  was  not  some 
disturbing  aspect  about  the  relations  between 
the  government  and  themselves,  I  do  not 
know  why  they  would  be  planning  that  type 
of  meeting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  know 
we  have  had  religion  here  tonight,  we  have 
had  almost  everything— my  mother  wanted 
me  to  be  a  Presbyterian  minister.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  people  thought  that  any- 
one who  took  a  drink  of  liquor  went  straight 
to  fire  and  brimstone,  and  they  had  no  401 
to  by-pass  either. 

Now,  that  is  all  I  am  going  to  say,  but 
I  was  interested  in  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora's  remarks.  I  wonder  if  he  realizes 
that  out  of  the  30,000,  almost  one-third  of 
the  permanent  employees  belong  to  The 
Department  of  Health  which  my  hon.  friend 
from  Ontario  (Mr.  Dymond)  is  now  the 
Minister. 

Now,  we  made  a  survey  2  or  3  years  ago 
regarding  the  feeling  of  the  civil  servants- 
we  found  that  there  were  one,  two  or  three 
in  each  hospital,  where  they  employed  600 
to  1,000  people,  who  were  agitators  trying 
to  stir  things  up.  Hon.  members  know  as 
well  as  I  do  that  that  is  the  Russian  prin- 
ciple: "Get  5  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent,  of  the 
people  and  we  can  take  them  over."  That 
is  how  they  took  over  Czechoslovakia— now 
just  a  minute,  I  am  still  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Wren:  Does  this  go  to  the  civil  service 
association? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  would  be  all  right  if  it  did.  Now,  I  am 
really  serious  about  this,  he  said  the  civil 
servants  are  dissatisfied.  Let  me  tell  him 
this. 

Mr.  Wren:  Will  the  hon.  Provincial  Sec- 
retary permit  one  question  right  here? 

Hon.     Phillips:     I    will    permit    anything. 

Mr.  Wren:  The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
just  mentioned,  in  passing,  the  Ontario 
Hospitals. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Now,  just  a  minute,  I 
have  everything  right  here. 

Ml*.  Wren:  I  do  not  want  any  statistics. 
I  want  a  simple  yes  or  no  answer.  Would 
he  tell  me,  in  all  sincerity,  that  the  salaries 
below  professional  level— that  is  salaries  in 
Ontario    Hospitals,    mental    hospitals,    sana- 
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toriums    and    the    like,    below    professional 
level— are   adequate   in   all   respects? 

'  Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  What  level? 

Mr.  Wren:  Below  professional  level. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Below  professional  level 
—I  think  they  are  on  a  comparative  basis  with 
industry,  and  all  the  other  businesses.  Let 
me  say  this:  Up  until  the  last  two  years  we 
have  had  a  turnover  in  the  whole  civil 
service— not  the  Ontario  Hospitals,  but  the 
whole  civil  service— of  13.2  per  cent.  In  the 
last  two  years  we  have  had  a  turnover  of 
over  2.1  per  cent.  Does  that  not  tell  the  story? 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  make  an 
observation  here,  if  you  will  permit  me,  that 
as  far  as  the  north  country  is  concerned,  that 
2.1  per  cent,  turnover  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  is  talking  about,  I  think  might  be 
true,  because  some  of  them  get  into  positions 
where  their  wage  rates  are  so  very  low  that 
they  cannot  afiFord  to  get  out  of  the  place, 
so  they  stay  in  the  employment  of  the 
department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Now,  speaking  of  the 
casuals  transferred  to  the  regular  staff,  I 
know  there  were  not  enough  transferred  a 
few  years  ago,  but  does  he  realize  that  in 
1957  we  had  2,076  transferred  in  the  civil 
service?  Of  those,  1,619  were  from  high- 
ways. Last  year,  1958— and  these  are  calen- 
dar years— we  had  1,418  transferred  and  half 
of  those— 683  to  be  accurate— were  from  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

Now  I  just  want  to  say  one  other  thing 
regarding  this,  and  this  concerns  the  joint 
advisory  council.  This  council  is  made  up  of 
7  members,  1  appointed  as  chairman,  who 
is  a  civil  servant,  3  appointed  by  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor in  council,  and  3  appointed 
as  representatives  of  the  civil  service  asso- 
ciation. That  is  4  civil  servants,  3  others 
appointed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
council  who  may  or  may  not  be  civil  ser- 
vants. 

One  of  this  council's  duties  is  to  study  and 
consider  with  regard  to  civil  service: 

1.  The  general  principles  regarding 
appointment,  promotion,  remuneration,  vaca- 
tion, hours  of  work,  superannuation  and 
discipline  including  suspension  and  dismissal. 

2.  The  improvement  of  methods  for  carry- 
ing on  the  public  business  and  the  provision 
of  means  whereby  the  ideas  and  experiences 
of  the  members  of  the  civil  service  may  be 
considered  and  utilized. 

I  will  be  very  happy  to  either  table  this 
or  give  it  to  the  hon.  members  who  wish  it. 


It  explains  the  full  duties  of  this  joint  advi- 
sory council  which  are  made  up  of  personnel 
who  have  a  majority  on  that  board. 

But  I  think  the  hon.  member  knows,  when 
it  comes  down  to  agitators,  that  one  agitator 
can   do   a   lot   of   harm    among    100   people. 

Today,  we  are  living  in  the  pretty  fast 
moving  generation.  We  are  all  demanding 
more  and  more,  and  we  cannot  blame  these 
people  for  demanding  more  because  living 
standards  are  high,  with  a  lot  of  expenses  to 
meet. 

But  I  think  we  have  done  a  pretty  good 
job  because  we  raised  salaries.  It  cost  us 
$3  million  this  spring.  In  the  fall  we  raised 
it  approximately  7  per  cent,  across  the  board, 
which  amounted  to  $5  million.  Just  lately,  we 
are  giving  the  Ontario  provincial  police  and 
certain  others  a  raise  in  salary.  The  stationary 
engineers,  Ontario  provincial  police  and  many- 
others   are  being  dealt  with. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  I  might 
not  go  away  from  here  with  any  misinforma- 
tion or  misunderstanding,  do  I  understand 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  correctly  when 
he  stated— at  least  I  gathered  he  stated— that 
the  relations  between  the  civil  service  associa- 
tion and  the  government  are  very  good,  except 
for  a  5  or  6  percentage  number  who  are  just 
agitators  trying  to  make  trouble? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Do  not  forget  this.  I 
was  speaking  of  Russia  when  I  was  talking 
about  agitators.  I  said  that  5  to  7  per  cent, 
were  dissatisfied,  and  in  the  main  the  rest 
of  them  are  very  happy. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  From  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary,  does  he  consider  that 
the  opinion  of  the  editorials— that  a  lot  of 
these  feelings  and  opinions  in  the  ofiBcial 
paper  of  the  civil  service,  the  Trillium— are 
the  opinions  of  agitators? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  It  is  entirely  the  opinion, 
probably,  of  the  one  person  who  wrote  it. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
cannot  deny  it  if  he  read  it  carefully,  that 
there  is  anything  but  satisfaction  with  their 
conditions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  think  today  they  are 
happier  than  they  were  5  years  ago.  I  know 
they  are. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  would  like  to  make  one 
observation.  Did  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary say  that  of  the  30,000  in  the  civil 
service  association  or  in  the  government 
employment,  that  only  10,000  or  one-third 
are  permanent  employees? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  No,  no,  permanent 
employees  of  The  Department  of  Health. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Well,  how  many  of  the 
30,000  are  now  considered  permanent 
employees? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  That  30,000  are  all 
permanent  employees.  Then  we  have  another 
17,000—1  cannot  give  the  hon  member  the 
exact  number,  but  it  is  17,000  and  something 
—that  are  casual  employees. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  That  is  the  question  I  wanted 
to  ask. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  It  is  17,000  approxi- 
mately. 

Vote   1,607  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,608  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,609  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  certain  resolutions. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resvuned; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 


Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions,  begs  leave  to  sit  again  and 
moves  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  would  the  hon. 
Minister  advise  us  of  the  agenda  tomorrow? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  that  the  estimates 
that  will  be  before  the  House  tomorrow  are 
those  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  and  the  hon.  Provincial 
Auditor.  Following  that  there  will  be  second 
readings  of  bills  and  it  is  expected,  as  was 
announced  today,  that  we  should  adjourn 
about  5.30  of  the  clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.12  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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3  o'clock,  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon  pupils  from  Central  School,  Burling- 
ton, and  150  students  from  the  Toronto 
teachers'  college.  Now,  these  students  are 
here  to  view  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
and  we  extend  to  them  a  very  hearty  welcome. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  House  the  clerk 
has  received  from  the  commissioners  of  estate 
bills  their  report  in  the  following  case: 

Bill  No.  Pr43,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Hamilton: 

THE   SUPREME   COURT   OF    ONTARIO 

The  Honouhable  Chief  Justice  Porter 
The  Honourable   Mr.  Justice    Morden 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto   1 
March  3,   1959 
Roderick  Lewis,   Esq.,   QC, 
Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Sir: 

Re:  Bill  No.  Pr43,  1959,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Hamilton. 

The  undersigned,  as  commissioners  of  estate  bills 
as  provided  by  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act,  RSO, 
1950,  chapter  202,  section  57,  having  had  the  said 
bill  referred  to  us  as  such  commissioners,  now  beg 
to  report  thereon. 

We  have  heard  counsel  for  the  petitioner  and  it 
would  appear  that  this  bill  is  an  estate  bill  only 
with  respect  to  section   1   thereof. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  said  section  1  of 
the  said  bill  is  proper  for  carrying  its  purpose  into 
effect  and  that  it  is  reasonable  that  the  said  section 
be  passed  into  law. 

Two  copies  of  the  bill  signed  by  the  commissioners 
and  the  petition  for  the  same  are  accordingly 
returned  herewith. 

Yours  very  truly, 
(signed) 

K.  G.  Morden,  JA 
Dana  Porter,  CJO 
Commissioner  of  estate  bills. 

It  was  therefore  ordered  that  the  bill, 
together  with  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
of  estate  bills  thereon,  be  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  on  private  bills. 

Mr.   Speaker:  Petitions. 
Presenting    reports. 
Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  SANATORIA  FOR 
CONSUMPTIVES  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Sanatoria  for   Consumptives   Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this- 
is  to  make  certain  changes  in  this  Act.  At 
the  present  time,  in  the  event  of  patients 
becoming  difficult  to  the  point  where  they  are 
disturbing  the  welfare  of  other  patients,  the 
superintendent  has  to  have  the  permission  of 
the  Minister  before  he  can  take  effective 
steps  to  deal  with  these  patients,  few  though 
they  are  in  number. 

The  amendment  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  superintendent  or  the  doctor  in  charge, 
delegated  by  the  superintendent,  to  call 
upon  a  police  officer  or  other  peace  officer  as 
required  to  remove  such  a  patient,  and  if 
necessary  bring  him  before  a  magistrate. 

The  present  Act  states  that  the  difficult 
patients  may  be  sentenced  to  a  term  or 
detained  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  12 
months.  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is 
to  reduce  this  period  to  not  more  than  6 
months  because  of  the  fact  that  sanatoria 
patients  do  not  have  to  be  hospitalized  as 
long  as  they  formerly  did. 


THE  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Succes- 
sion Duty  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  increase  the  exemption  for 
widows  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  and  to 
allow  an  exemption  of  $10,000  for  each 
child.  The  same  exemptions  that  apply  to 
infirm  husbands  and  children. 

There  is  likewise  a  change  in  exemption  for 
children  when  they  are  left  as  orphans.  If 
there  are  more  than  3  children,  the  exemption 
is  $15,000  for  each  child.  With  3  or  less 
the  exemption,  of  course,  is  $50,000. 

There  is  likewise  an  increase  in  the  exemp- 
tion for  collaterals— those  are  uncles,  aunts, 
nephews,    nieces,    and   so   on.     The  previous 
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amount    was    $10,000    and    that    has    been 
increased  to   $20,000. 

There  is  likewise  a  provision  to  enable 
payments  from  a  pension  fund,  an  increased 
amount  of  its  payments,  from  $1,500  to 
$2,500  that  may  be  paid  without  the  consent 
of   the    treasurer. 


THE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL 
BOARD  ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Ontario  Mimicipal  Board  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  At  the  present  time  the  mimici- 
pal board  may  confirm,  vary  or  fix  rates 
charged  to  one  municipality  in  connection 
with  water  supplied  thereto  by  another  muni- 
cipaUty.  The  amendment  here  extends  this 
authority  to  all  public  utility  services  includ- 
ing sewage. 


THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Assessment  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several 
amendments  here.  By  the  way,  all  of  these 
bills  are  going  to  the  municipal  law  commit- 
tee. There  are  several  amendments  here. 
Some  are  for  clarification,  some  for  proce- 
dural, and  some  are  changes  in  principle. 
I  shall  be  pleased  to  discuss  them  in  more 
detail  at  a  later  time. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  UNCONDITIONAL 
GRANTS  ACT,  1953 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipal  Unconditional  Grants  Act,  1953." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the 
importance  of  this  amendment  I  have  a 
very  lengthy  statement,  which  I  shall  make 
at  this  time. 

Traditionally,  the  responsibility  for  deter- 
mining who  were  hospital  indigents  and  for 
paying  part  of  the  cost  of  their  hospital 
care  has  rested  with  the  municipalities  of 
Ontario.  All  potential  cases  of  indigency 
were  referred  by  hospitals  to  the  munici- 
pality concerned,  who,  upon  being  satisfied 


that  the  patient  was  indigent,  paid  to  the 
hospital  a  statutory  daily  rate  varying  from 
$3.75  in  the  case  of  a  group  "E"  or  group 
"F"  hospital  to  $6  in  the  case  of  a  group 
"A"  hospital. 

The  total  cost  to  municipalities  under  this 
arrangement  has  varied,  over  the  3  years  of 
1955  to  1957,  between  $8,023,624  and 
$8,349,091  for  a  yearly  average  of  $8,169,700. 

"Municipality",  for  the  purposes  of  The 
Public  Hospitals  Act,  1957,  means  a  county, 
city  or  separated  town  or,  in  territorial  dis- 
tricts, any  local  municipality.  All  expendi- 
tures incurred  by  local  municipalities,  except 
cities  in  territorial  districts,  for  the  care  of 
indigent  patients  which  were  in  excess  of 
2  mills  of  the  taxable  assessment  were  paid 
by  the  province. 

The  average  payment  made  by  the  prov- 
ince under  this  arrangement  over  the  3- 
year  period,  1954  to  1956,  was  approxi- 
mately $180,000.  No  grant  was  payable  by 
the  province  for  the  costs  of  indigent  hospi- 
tal care  incurred  by  counties,  cities  and  sepa- 
rated towns.  Counties  were  able,  however, 
under  section  24  of  The  Public  Hospitals 
Act,  to  recover  up  to  a  maximum  of  50  per 
cent,  of  all  indigent  patient  costs  from  the 
local  municipality  concerned. 

All  local  municipalities,  including  cities 
and  separated  towns  had,  in  turn,  a  right  of 
recovery  under  section  29  of  the  Act  for 
hospital  payments  incurred  against  the  indi- 
gent patient  or  his  estate. 

With  the  coming  of  the  new  hospital 
services  plan,  it  was  decided  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  costs  incurred  by  municipalities 
for  indigent  patients  would  be  assumed  by 
the  province.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost),  in  introducing  the  1958  budget  in 
his  capacity  as  acting  Provincial  Treasvirer, 
stated  that: 

Effective  in  1959,  the  province  will  pay 
to  each  municipality  a  special  uncondi- 
tional grant  that  will  generally  compensate 
them  for  their  payments  on  behalf  of 
hospitalized  indigents. 

At  that  time,  it  was  thought  that  an  uncon- 
ditional grant  of  the  per  capita  type  would 
be  a  satisfactory  method  of  compensation. 
Subsequent  investigation  revealed,  however, 
that  this  method  was  not  an  adequate  solu- 
tion, since  the  per  capita  costs  of  indigent 
hospital  care  varied  widely  from  one  muni- 
cipality to  another,  even  where  the  population 
was  approximately  the  same. 

In  addition,  the  indigent  costs  borne  by 
some  municipalities,  particularly  the  smaller 
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ones,  has  changed  appreciably  from  year  to 
yeai. 

It  was  obvious  that  the  payment  of  an 
unconditional  grant  on  a  per  capita  basis 
would  be  inequitable. 

The  problem  was  tackled  by  first  of  all 
dividing  hospital  indigents  into  3  groups, 
each  of  which  required  a  difiFerent  approach. 
These  groups  are: 

1.  Those  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of 
continuing  public  assistance  who  are  defined 
as  recipients  of  public  assistance  under  various 
provincial  statutes,  and  particularly  in  the 
regulations  made  under  The  Hospital  Serv- 
ices Commission  Act,  1957. 

2.  Those  persons  who  are  in  receipt  of 
provincial  or  municipal  unemployment  relief, 
including  the  unemployed  unemployables. 

3.  Those  persons  not  insured  in  the  hos- 
pital plan,  who  are  not  in  receipt  of  unem- 
ployment relief  and  who,  at  the  time  of  their 
admission  to  hospital  are  unable  to  pay  their 
hospital  bills  —  the  "hospital  indigents" 
properly  so-called. 

The  procedure  adopted  in  considering  each 
of  these  groups  was  as  follows: 

1.  Recipients  of  public  assistance:  The 
problem  of  dealing  with  this  group  was 
simplified  to  the  extent  that  its  members 
were  all  known.  Their  ehgibility  has  been 
determined  by  regulations  under  The  Old 
Age  Assistance  Act,  1951,  The  Blind  Persons' 
Allowances  Act,  1951,  The  Disabled  Persons' 
Allowances  Act,  1955,  The  Mothers'  and 
Dependent  Children's  Allowances  Act,  1957. 

The  group,  at  present  totalling  about 
150,000  persons,  includes  all  persons  defined 
as  recipients  of  continuing  public  assistance 
under  these  Acts,  as  well  as  those  in  receipt 
of  federal  pensions  under  The  Old  Age 
Security  Act  (Canada)  who  are,  as  the  result 
of  a  means  test,  enrolled  in  the  provincial 
medical  welfare  plan. 

The  names  of  all  the  members  of  this 
group  have  been  forwarded  by  the  provincial 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  the  hospital 
services  commission,  which  has  given  insured 
status  to  each  member  of  the  group  by  issuing 
an  insurance  certificate. 

When  any  member  of  this  group  is  admit- 
ted to  hospital,  all  costs  of  their  care  will  be 
paid  by  the  commission,  and  the  municipality 
will  be  relieved  of  any  statutory  obligation 
for  payment  of  a  daily  rate  for  hospital  care. 

Since  all  these  recipients  of  continuing 
assistance  were  previously  indigent  on  admis- 
sion to  hospital,  it  will  be  apparent  that 
substantial  rehef  to  mimicipalities  has  resulted 


from  the  decision  to  give  all  these  people 
insured  status.  While  no  accurate  figures  are 
available,  it  is  estimated  that  about  50  per 
cent,  of  the  statutory  payments  made  by  muni- 
cipalities to  hospitals  were  on  behalf  of 
recipients  of  pubUc  assistance. 

2.  Recipients  of  provincial  or  municipal 
unemployment  relief:  This  second  group  is 
also  easily  identifiable  although  its  numbers 
are  subject  to  fluctuation.  It  includes  two 
classes  of  people:  the  unemployed  unemploy- 
ables who  number  about  10,000,  and  other 
unemployed  persons  who  are  receiving  pro- 
vincial or  municipal  unemployment  relief. 

The  commission  took  the  view  that  munici- 
palities should  continue  to  pay  statutory  rates 
on  behalf  of  persons  in  this  group  who  were 
admitted  to  hospital.  In  adopting  this  posi- 
tion, the  commission  felt  that  municipahties 
were  in  the  best  position  to  insure  that  such 
persons  did  not  abuse  the  plan,  and  that  the 
continuation  of  a  financial  responsibihty  was 
the  best  guarantee  of  municipal  co-operation 
in  removing  these  patients  from  hospital  when 
they  were  suflBciently  recovered. 

It  was  subsequently  proposed  that  munici- 
pahties should  have  the  right  to  pay  hospital 
insurance  premiums  for  those  in  receipt  of 
unemployment  relief  whether  this  relief  was 
being  paid  on  a  more  or  less  permanent 
basis  as  in  the  case  of  unemployed  unemploy- 
ables, or  on  a  temporary  basis.  In  this  way, 
the  recipients  of  unemplojonent  relief  would 
become  insured  persons,  and  the  county  muni- 
cipality would  no  longer  be  required  to  make 
statutory  payments  on  their  behalf  for  costs 
of  hospital  care. 

Thus  municipalities  may  now  insure  any  or 
all  recipients  of  unemployment  rehef,  thereby 
relieving  themselves  of  any  liability  for  statu- 
tory payments  on  behalf  of  hospital  costs 
incurred  by  such  recipients.  Many  munici- 
palities have  already  made  use  of  this 
arrangement. 

3.  The  "hospital  indigent"  group:  The 
Ontario  hospital  insurance  plan  has  been 
made  mandatory  only  on  groups  of  15  or  more 
employees  to  avoid  certain  difficulties  which 
have  been  experienced  with  fully  mandatory 
plans  elsewhere.  As  a  result  of  this  non- 
mandatory  feature  of  the  plan,  a  number  of 
residents  of  the  province  have  not  become 
insured  persons. 

To  date,  about  93  per  cent,  of  Ontario's 
population  have  been  registered  as  insured 
persons  under  the  plan,  so  that  only  about 
400,000  residents  in  all  are  non-insured.  Of 
these  400,000  people,  a  certain  number  will 
be  unable  to  pay  their  hospital  bills  in  whole. 
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or  in  part,  either  because  they  are  truly  indi- 
gent or  because  they  think  they  can  escape 
making  payment. 

Since  it  is  important  that  some  provision 
be  made  for  paying  the  hospital  costs  of  the 
truly  indigent,  it  is  equally  important  that  the 
plan  should  be  protected  from  abuse,  and 
that  any  ideas  that  hospital  care  is  free  to 
non-insured  persons  should  be  dispelled.  It 
is  worth-while  remembering,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  indigents  comprise  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  population  and  use  about 
20  per  cent,  of  all  hospital  bed  days. 

In  the  case  of  these  hospital  indigents  prop- 
erly identified  as  such,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
present  per  diem  statutory  payments,  ranging 
from  $3.75  to  $6,  should  be  retained  as  an 
obligation  of  the  municipality.  The  views  of 
the  commission  in  this  matter  were  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  their  concern  lest  the  plan  be 
abused.  Retention  of  the  statutory  payments 
would  insure  that  municipalities  would  make 
every  eflFort  to  satisfy  themselves  of  a  patient's 
indigent  status  before  becoming  committed  to 
a  payment. 

The  financial  interest  of  the  municipality, 
in  a  patient  who  had  been  established  in  this 
way,  would  also  be  of  value  when  the  patient 
was  ready  to  be  discharged,  since  the  munici- 
pality would  have  a  definite  financial  incentive 
to  find  cheaper  accommodation  outside  the 
hospital. 

Municipalities,  while  content  to  accept  the 
continuation  of  their  statutory  obligation, 
argued  that  statutory  per  diem  payments 
should  be  retained  only  on  condition  that  their 
right  of  recovery  under  section  29  of  The 
Public  Hospitals  Act,  1957,  was  also  retained. 

The  difficulty  here  was  that  under  the 
federal-provincial  agreement,  the  federal 
government  would  only  pay  its  share  of  hos- 
pital costs  for  indigent  patient  care,  amount- 
ing to  47  per  cent.,  provided  that  no  part 
of  the  sum  involved  is  recovered. 

Various  municipalities  claimed  that,  in 
addition  to  the  fact  that  they  were  able  to 
recover  somewhere  between  15  per  cent,  and 
25  per  cent,  of  total  costs  incurred,  the  right 
of  recovery  was  also  useful  as  an  incentive 
for  persons  to  subscribe  to  the  plan  and 
thereby  avoid  the  hazards  of  becoming  a 
hospital  indigent. 

The  province  was  able  to  work  out  a  com- 
promise whereby  the  right  of  recovery  will 
be  retained  subject  to  the  provision  that  it 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  12  months  after  the 
date  of  discharge  of  the  indigent  patient  from 
hospital.  Where  nothing  is  collected  by  the 
municipality  within  the  12-month  period,  the 


province  will  be  able  to  recover  approximately 
47  per  cent,  of  the  difference  between  the 
total  hospital  costs  and  the  statutory  rates. 
Where  any  recovery  is  made,  the  province 
will  be  responsible  for  payment  of  the  total 
cost  of  hospital  care  since  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  not  share  in  any  such  costs. 

In  section  386,  paragraph  3  of  The  Muni- 
cipal Act,  there  is  authority  for  municipalities 
to  pay  insurance  premiums  in  regard  to  risks 
that  may  involve  pecuniary  loss  or  liability, 
This  permits  the  payment  of  insurance  pre- 
miums to  the  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission by  cities,  separated  towns,  counties, 
and  the  local  municipalities  in  the  districts. 
It  provides  no  authority  for  local  munici- 
palities comprising  a  county  to  pay  such 
premiums  for  the  insurance  of  recipients  of 
unemployment  relief  and  hospital  indigents; 
the  discretion  as  to  this  expenditure  belongs 
to  the  county  councils  which  may  make  an 
agreement  with  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission    to    assume    this    insurance. 

The  council  of  metropolitan  Toronto  has 
the  same  responsibility  and  discretion  in 
regard  to  the  insuring  of  relief  recipients  and 
hospital  indigents  of  the  area  municipalities 
comprising    Metro. 

Municipalities  have  been  reheved,  as  I 
have  described,  from  their  obligations  for 
the  payment  of  statutory  rates,  on  behalf 
of  those  indigents  now  insured,  either  by 
the  province  as  public  assistance  recipients 
or  by  payment  of  premiums  for  recipients 
of  unemployment  relief.  Those  provisions 
will  absorb  by  far  the  major  part  of  the 
municipal  burden.  The  provincial  hospital 
plan  also  absorbs  the  deficit  of  hospitals 
formerly  borne  by  the  municipality. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  compen- 
sation which  is  to  be  paid  to  municipalities 
for  hospital  costs  incurred  on  behalf  of 
"hospital  indigents."  The  formula  which  has 
been  adopted  is  intended  to  guarantee  muni- 
cipalities relief  from  the  major  portion  of  those 
costs. 

For  the  year  1959,  cities,  separated  towns, 
counties  and  local  municipalities  in  the  ter- 
ritorial districts  will  be  paid  40  per  cent,  of 
their  average  annual  "statutory  payments" 
made  in  the  years  1955,  1956  and  1957,  pro- 
vided that  in  no  instance  shall  the  grant  be 
less  than  70  per  cent,  of  the  "statutory  pay- 
ments" which  are  made  in  1959. 

By  "statutory  payments"  is  meant  the  per 
diem  payments  required  by  sections  18  and 
27  of  The  Public  Hospitals  Act,  less  any 
recoveries  on  these  payments  made  under 
sections  29  and  30  of  the  same  Act. 
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An  interim  grant  equal  to  40  per  cent, 
of  the  average  annual  "statutory  payments" 
made  in  the  years  1955,  1956  and  1957  will 
be  made  in  May,  1959,  and  any  adjustment 
necessary  to  maintain  the  70  per  cent,  mini- 
mum will  be  made  in  1960,  after  the  statu- 
tory payments  for  1959  have  been  finally 
determined. 

In  counties,  this  grant  will  be  paid  to  the 
county  municipality  rather  than  to  the  local 
municipalities  comprising  the  county,  and 
will  be  based  on  the  total  of  the  statutory 
payments  made  by  the  county  and  by  the 
component  local  municipalities  in  the  county. 

Legislation  now  before  the  House  wdll 
provide  that,  as  of  January  1,  1959,  counties 
vsdll  cease  to  collect  any  portion  of  the 
statutory  payments  from  local  municipalities 
under  section  24(1)  of  The  Public  Hospitals 
Act,  and  that  the  province  will  discontinue 
grants  paid  to  municipalities  in  territorial 
districts  on  statutory  payments  in  excess  of 
2  mills  on  the  total  assessments. 

In  this  way,  the  vast  majority  of  munici- 
palities involved  will  be  relieved  of  the  cost 
of  hospital  deficits  and  hospital  indigency. 

I  may  say,  by  way  of  conclusion,  that  this 
arrangement  is  provisional  in  character  and 
will  be  the  subject  of  continuing  study. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Could 
I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question?  Did  I 
understand  that  the  municipality  could  pay 
an  indigent  hospital  or  not  pay  it? 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Could  pay. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  sure  that  every  hon.  member  who  has 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  study  this  state- 
ment- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  was  going  to  ask  a  question. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  if  it  is  a  short  one. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  just  want  to  point  out  that 
it  is  very  difficult  to  ask  questions,  because 
that  was  a  very  long  statement,  but  surely 
if  I  understand  it,  the  municipahties  have  to 
pay  premiums  for  a  certain  section  of  the 
population  in  their  own  municipality?  Do 
I  understand  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  They  may. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  permissible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize 
this  is  a  long  detailed  statement,  and  if  the 


hon.  member  will  just  wait  until  it  is  printed, 
on  second  reading,  I  hope  with  the  assistance 
of  my  hon.  colleagues,  I  will  be  able  to 
answer  his  question. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  just  want  to  make  this  one 
observation,  just  one. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Second    readings    are    for 
debate. 


THE  JUVENILE  AND  FAMILY  COURTS 
ACT,  1959 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "The  Juvenile  and  Family 
Courts  Act,  1959." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of  short 
explanation  of  this  bill  I  would  say  that  it 
is  a  complete  revision  of  the  Act.  There  have 
been  some  problems  in  this  field,  particularly 
in  the  metropolitan  Toronto  area,  that  have 
given  concern  to  a  number  of  people  inter- 
ested in  the  whole  subject.  The  parents' 
action  league  has  been  particularly  interested. 
The  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Gross- 
man) has  taken  a  very  active  part  in  bringing 
about  a  satisfactory  solution,  as  well  as  the 
hon.  members  for  St.  Ceorge  (Mr.  Lawrence), 
St.  David  (Mr.  Price),  and  other  hon.  mem- 
bers interested  in  it. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  improve  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice  in  juvenile  and  family 
courts  by  providing  for  the  employment  of 
officers  and  staff,  and  for  the  establishment 
of  facilities  commensurate  with  their  needs. 

Provisions  dealing  with  the  appointment, 
salaries  and  status  of  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  juvenile  and  family 
courts  are  clarified,  and  those  appointments 
now  will  be  made  throughout  by  my 
department. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of 
detention  and  observation  homes.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  appointment  of  an  executive 
officer  and  for  the  establishment  of  diagnostic 
clinics  in  large  city  courts. 


THE  COUNTY  COURTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Courts  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  This  bill  is  being  introduced  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  council  of  judges, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  provide  an 
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appeal  from  all  interlocutory  orders  of  county 
court  judges,  thus  establishing  an  overall 
right  of  appeal  in  uniform  procedures  in 
these  cases. 

As  far  as  it  goes,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  will 
be  happy  with  it. 

THE  EVIDENCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Evidence 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  making  a  few 
remarks  on  this  bill,  I  would  say  again  this 
is  on  the  recommendation  of  the  council 
of  judges.  At  a  meeting  the  council  held  on 
December  7,  1957,  a  committee  consisting  of 
Mr.  Justice  Wells,  Mr.  Justice  Gale  and  Mr. 
Justice  Spence  was  appointed  to  consider  the 
problem  of  the  unsworn  evidence  of  a  child  of 
tender  years  in  civil  cases. 

The  recommendations  now  received  from 
that  committee,  and  then  from  the  council 
itself,  is  to  enact  the  section  provided  for  in 
this  amending  Act,  which  brings  it  in  line 
with  The  Canada  Evidence  Act.  It  does  not 
do  away  with  the  need  for  corroboration. 


THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TITLES 
ACT,    1958 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Certifica- 
tion of  Titles  Act,  1958." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  a  short 
amendment  to  clarify  language  on  recom- 
mendation of  solicitors  who  are  familiar  with 
this  type  of  conveyancing  wording. 

THE  SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Summary 
Convictions  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  reference  to  The  Department  of 
Transport  instead  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  where  applicable,  and  will  also 
make  The  Summary  Convictions  Act  appli- 
cable, to  violations  under  The  Public  Com- 
mercial Vehicles  Act-The  Public  Vehicles 
Act  and  The  Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Act,  as  well 
as  the  Highway  Traffic  Act. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Executive 
Council   Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  is  not,  under  present  law, 
entitled  to  any  additional  remuneration  for 
services,  and  this  bill  will  provide  that  a 
Minister  without  Portfolio  will  be  entitled 
to  the  sum  of  $1,800  per  annum  by  way  of 
additional  remuneration  provided  such  a 
Minister  without  Portfolio  is  not  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission.   That  would  be  the  exception. 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act." 

Motion,  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  would  allow  a 
similar  Minister  without  Portfolio  to  be 
allowed  expenses  of  representation  at  the  rate 
of  $900  per  annum. 

Mr.  Whicher:  One  question,  could  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  tell  us  if  the  Ministers 
without  Portfolio  in  Ottawa  get  any  extra  pay? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Actually  they  do,  but  under  the  previous 
administration,  perhaps  the  legislation  was 
rather  loosely  drawn,  and  I  understand  there 
has  been  a  revision  of  it  in  order  to  regu- 
larize it  now  for  Ministers  without  Portfolio. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  present  Highway  TraflBc 
Act  and  will  be  going  to  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  highway  safety.  Briefly  some  of  the 
amendments  are  as  follows: 

An  amendment  prohibiting  the  placing  of 
objects  about  vehicle  windows  which  would 
obstruct  the  driver's  view. 

Increasing  penalties  for  the  oflFences  of 
exceeding  the  limits  of  a  vehicle  in  relation 
to  width,  height  and  length. 
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An  amendment  permitting  townships,  hav- 
ing a  population  exceeding  60,000,  to  pre- 
scribe parts  or  areas  of  the  township  as 
suburban  districts  and  prescribing  a  speed 
limit  of  30  mph. 

Increasing  the  penalties  in  respect  to 
improper  loading  of  vehicles. 

Amending  The  Highway  Trajffic  Act  to 
permit  by  regulation  the  extension  of  passing 
on  the  right  outside  of  cities,  towns  and 
villages. 

An  amendment  transferring  to  The  High- 
way Traffic  Act  the  regulation  in  respect  of 
dimming  of  lights  on  approaching  vehicles, 
and  including  a  new  provision  on  dimming 
them  when  overtaking  a  vehicle. 

Repealing  section  48  of  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act  for  failing  to  remain  at  the  scene 
of  an  accident,  which  section  was  held  ultra 
vires  by  the  courts. 

Replacing  a  relevant  section  because  of  that 
repeal  in  the  section  dealing  with  impound- 
ing of  motor  vehicles. 

A  provision  extending  the  provisions  of 
reporting  of  offences  of  convictions  under  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act  or  other  municipal  by- 
laws in  respect  of  traffic. 

Several  provisions  in  respect  of  the  unsatis- 
fied judgment  fund  which  will  be  given  in 
detail  later. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  following: 

1.  The  8th  annual  report  of  the  alcoholism 
research  foundation  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1958. 

2.  Report  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  calendar  year  1958. 

3.  The  annual  report  of  the  teachers'  super- 
annuation commission  for  the  year  ended 
October  31,  1958. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I 
would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner), 
a  copy  of  which  I  have  given  him. 

For  some  time,  in  the  woods  operation  of 
the  Marathon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  who 
have  been  on  strike  until  a  few  days  ago, 
employees  living  in  the  north-eastern  limits, 
the  Stevens  and  Hillsport  area,  were  permit- 
ted to  use  the  company  road  as  far  west 
as  Caramak,  and  from  there  reach  the  out- 
side world  from  the  road  out  to  Longlac. 

The  company  has  now  bulldozed  stretches 
of  the  road  full  of  snow,  thereby  blocking 
these   families  from  driving  out  to   Longlac 


to  get  groceries  and  other  supplies,  and 
stopping  the  union  from  trucking  them  in, 
so  that  they  have  no  alternative  but  the  more 
expensive   use   of  the  railroad. 

My  questions  to  the  hon.  Minister  are 
these: 

If  the  company  normally  grants  use  of 
roads  to  their  employees,  have  they  the 
right  during  a  labour-management  dispute, 
as  a  strike-breaking  effort,  to  deliberately 
block   these   roads? 

Secondly,  will  the  government  take  such 
action  as  is  necessary  to  stop  this  kind  of 
high-handed  action? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the 
hon.  member's  questions,  I  must  say  that 
I  have  not  had  time,  within  the  few  hours 
since  I  received  a  copy  of  these  questions,  to 
have  this  matter  investigated.  The  matter  is 
under  investigation,  and  as  soon  as  I  have 
the  complete  history  of  the  case  and  the 
facts,  I  will  make  an  announcement  in 
answer  to  the  hon.  member's  questions. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  just  say  a 
word  on  that  question,  it  being  my  riding? 

I  have  had  no  intimation  of  this.  I  under- 
stood that  recently  100  men  had  gone  back 
into  the  camps  who  wanted  to  work,  and 
at  no  time  was  there  any  obstacle  that  the 
company  put  in  their  way.  This  is  a  surpris- 
ing thing  to  me,  and  if  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  has  anything  that  is  to  that 
effect,  it  is  an  amazing  thing— I  cannot 
understand  it.  I  do  not  know  why  the  com- 
pany would  block  the  roads,  they  want  those 
men  to  go  back  to  work  and  apparently  the 
union  do  not  want  them  to  go  back  to  work, 
so  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  the  hon.  Minister's 
information,  I  got  this  word  from  an  authori- 
tative source  last  night  by  long-distance 
telephone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  I  do  not  think 
it  means  anything,  Mr.  Speaker.  However,  I 
will  make  it  my  duty  to  find  out  the  truth 
about  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Good  for  him. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  you  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee 
of  supply;  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 
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..    ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  very  httle  I  can  say 
about  this  section  of  the  accounts  of  the 
estimates  which  is  dignified  by  the  name  of 
a  department. 

The  office  of  the  Prime  Minister  is,  in  many 
ways,  not  really  a  department.  There  is 
some  executive  help  and  then  there  is  the 
section  pertaining  to  the  cabinet  ofiBce. 

The  Prime  Minister's  Department  is  not 
an  executive  department.  I  am  satisfied  that 
it  should  not  be  an  executive  department.  It 
is  a  very  great  mistake  to  concentrate  execu- 
tive matter  into  that  department,  and  I 
think  the  estimates  will  indicate  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  that  such  has  not 
been  the  case.  The  Prime  Minister  must  be 
in  this  position.  His  executive  arms  are  the 
■departments,  and  it  is  through  the  depart- 
ments that  the  policies  of  the  government 
should  be  translated  into  action. 

Of  course,  this  matter  will  be  debated  in 
relation  to  those  two  bills  which  were  intro- 
duced this  afternoon,  and  perhaps  it  is  not 
proper  that  I  should  mention  them  now.  It 
is  food  for  thought. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  these  days  is 
the  magnitude  of  business  that  has  to  be 
done  and,  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House,  the  necessity  and  the  continu- 
ing necessity  of  using  boards  and  commis- 
sions. It  is  only  wishful  thinking  to  feel  that 
we  will  ever  arrive  at  a  time  when  we  can 
eliminate  boards   and  commissions. 

There  is  a  lot  of  nonsense  talked  about 
those  things.  Boards  and  commissions  are  a 
very  necessary  part  of  democratic  govern- 
ment today.    They  have  to  be  for  this  reason: 

In  my  years  in  this  Legislature-and  they 
are  far  shorter  than  two  of  the  hon.  gentle- 
men opposite— I  have  seen  the  most  tremen- 
dous changes  brought  about  in  the  nature 
and  extent  to  which  government  must  engage 
in  business  in  its  various  forms. 

A  parliamentary  system  of  government, 
which  has  been  evolved  since  the  days  of 
several  hundred  years  ago,  was  never  devised 
and  could  not  be  devised  for  meeting  the 
strains  and  pressures  or  responsibilities  of 
business  in  which  governments  must  engage 
in  these  days.  I  have  often  said,  in  recent 
days,  that  one  of  the  great  problems  of  gov- 
ernment in  these  times  is  to  retain  all  of  the 
elements  of  democratic  government,  and  at 
the  same  time  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  bus- 
iness, which  is  necessary  for  any  government 


to  have  if  it  is  going  to  undertake  its  work 
properly. 

Now  I  would  say,  as  a  Prime  Minister,  that 
no  Prime  Minister  could  be  an  expert  in  all 
the  various  matters  relating  to  government, 
and  that  is  why  I  say  that  it  is  a  great  mis- 
take that  the  Prime  Minister's  office  should 
be  an  executive  office.  I  think  that  the  work 
is  done  by,  and  the  experts  are  in,  the  depart- 
ments, and  they  are  in  the  boards  and  com- 
missions. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  one  way  we 
can  bring  to  the  assistance  of  government 
the  abilities  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
experts  in  various  fields. 

Now,  of  course,  we  have  to  tie  the  work 
of  all  of  those  things  into  democratic  govern- 
ment, into  the  work  of  Parliament— of  the 
legislative  assembly  itself— by  way  of  Min- 
isters, and  I  would  say  that  sometimes  it  has 
been  mentioned  that,  with  the  burdens  of 
business  these  days,  perhaps  some  system  of 
parliamentary    assistants    should    be    devised. 

In  my  judgment,  a  parliamentary  assistant 
has  no  place,  as  I  see  it  in  any  event,  in  the 
work  of  the  Legislature,  for  reasons  that  I 
will  not  discuss  here. 

I  think,  however,  that  it  is  possible,  by 
use  of  Ministers  without  Portfolio  in  certain 
cases,  to  tie  the  work  of  the  cabinet,  the 
executive  council  and  the  assembly  into  the 
work  of  the  various  commissions,  which  I 
say  to  this  House  are  going  to  be  necessary 
and  very  probably  increasingly  necessary  in 
the  days  to  come. 

I  think  it  is  desirable  to  tie  the  work  of 
the  House  through  private  members  into 
various  commissions.  Now  we  have  entered 
into  that.  That  has  been  an  innovation  in 
these  recent  days.  There  are  several  hon. 
members  of  the  assembly  who  are  private 
members,  but  are  members  of  various  boards 
and  commissions  as  representing  the 
Legislature. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  I  think  that  has  been 
frankly  an  experiment  in  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment, but  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  good 
one,  and  I  think  it  is  working  out  very  well. 
But  again,  those  are  matters  of  experiment 
that  we  have  tried  in  this  assembly. 

In  the  American  system,  of  course,  there 
is,  in  my  judgment,  a  very  great  defect  in  the 
separation  of  the  executive  from  the  legis- 
lative. I  think  that  defect  in  the  American 
system  is  showing  up  more  plainly  in  these 
days  when  the  United  States  is  faced  with 
stress  such  that  they  have  never  been  faced 
with  before. 
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I  would  prophesy  this,  that  in  the  American 
system  there  will  have  to  be  changes  in 
their  constitutional  set-up  to  bring  the  admini- 
strative, or  the  executive,  closer  to  the 
legislative  arm  or  wings  of  government. 

Coming  back  to  these  estimates,  I 
would  say  they  are  very  modest,  but  I 
assure  my  hon.  friends  they  are  intentionally 
so.  As  I  have  seen  the  operation  of  things 
over  the  years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
more  and  more  that  The  Prime  Minister's 
Department  should  not  be  an  executive 
department,  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  make  it  so. 
With  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  crave  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House,  in  passing  these  very 
modest  estimates. 

On  vote  1,401: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  I  think 
with  every  justification,  has  made  reference 
to  commissions  and  boards  and  the  like, 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  whether 
the  Gordon  commission  has  made  any  report 
to  the  government  thus  far?  None  what- 
soever? 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    No. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  think  that  this 
is  one  of  the  intriguing  problems  of  govern- 
ment, not  only  here,  but  everywhere  as 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said.  There  is 
no  question  in  the  world  of  it.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  is  suggesting  that  boards  and 
commissions  be  done  away  with.  I  think 
the  challenge  is  to  eflFect,  if  you  will,  bureau- 
cratic efficiency  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain the  democracy  that  we  normally  expect 
of   a   legislative   body. 

For  a  long  while  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
this  problem  is  really  one  of  closer  liaison 
between  the  legislative  body  itself  and  the 
commissions  than  we  have  experienced  here- 
tofore. I  have  wondered  for  a  long  while 
whether  there  is  not  a  lot  of  merit  in  sug- 
gesting a  continuing  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  study  the  commissions  and  the 
boards,  much  as  the  standing  committee  of 
the  Legislature  does  during  the  period  of 
the  legislative  assembly  sittings. 

During  that  period,  I  am  sure  we  all 
agree,  there  is  not  ample  opportunity  to 
really  undertake  a  fundamental  study.  There 
is  an  opportunity  to  ask  questions,  of  course. 
But  there  is  no  opportunity  to  begin  to 
appreciate  the  work  of  the  individual  com- 
missions, to  begin  to  appreciate  their  specific 
objectives  and  problems, 

I  would  think  that,  in  view  of  this  serious 
problem— I    am   not    suggesting   that   it   is   a 


critical  problem,  but  it  is  certainly  a  chal- 
lenging one— that  the  government  should  give 
consideration  to  the  advisability  of  setting 
up  a  committee  of  the  Legislature.  This 
committee  could,  with  assistance— maybe 
legal  and  accounting  and  otherwise,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Auditor,  for 
example,  would  be  of  great  benefit— study 
the    activities    of    the    various    commissions. 

This  will  be  a  problem  that  will  not  be 
solved  overnight.  It  will  not  be  solved 
over  a  period  of  years,  in  all  probability. 
But  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said, 
it  is  going  to  continue  to  be  a  serious 
challenge  to  our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment, although  we  recognize  it  belatedly,  a 
form  of  administration  that  is  here  and  I  am 
satisfied  will  continue  to  grow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  by  introducing  this  subject, 
would  permit  some  discussion  of  this  very 
subject  at  this  time.  I  would  hope  that  the 
recommendation  or  suggestion  that  I  make 
will  be  considered  by  the  government. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  find  myself  in  the  somewhat 
rare  but  pleasant  circumstances  of  agreeing 
very  completely  with  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  said.  There  is  a  question  I 
want   to   ask  him. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  is 
making  headway. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  be  too  surprised. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  organization  of  the 
party  that  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  in 
this  House  presented  a  brief  about  two  or 
three  weeks  ago.  I  think  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  the  brief  is  the 
product  of— to  use  his  phraseology  in  another 
context— "some  of  the  best  brains  of  the 
province."  In  fact,  there  were  people  who 
had  experience  at  die  Deputy  Minister's  level 
in  other  provinces,  as  research  director  for 
the  opposition  caucus,  constitutional  lawyers, 
and  others. 

One  of  the  main  points  of  the  brief  was 
the  suggestion  of  establishing  what  was 
described  there  as  a  secretariat  of  the  Legis- 
lature—to try  to  bring  to  the  hon.  members 
of  the  Legislature  through  a  body  that  would 
be  responsible  to  the  Legislature  alone,  some 
of  the  great  benefits  to  which  the  government 
has  ready  access  throughout  all  the  govern- 
ment departments  in  order  that  the  Opposition 
can  fulfil  more  effectively  its  role,  and  so  that 
the   Legislature   can,   in   a  more   democratic 
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way;  play  a  part  by  kfeeping  in  contact  with 
all  the  great  complexities  of  government 
today. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  had  a  chance  to  read 
this  brief,  perhaps  he  has  never  even  seen 
it.  I  would  be  glad  to  send  him  a  copy. 
But  I  was  curious— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  read  about  it  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
got  most  encouragingly  good  news,  and 
interpretative  article  coverage  from  Queen's 
Park  and  editorials  in  many  spots  across  the 
province. 

But  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would  look  at  this,  perhaps  as  part  of  the 
whole  Gordon  commission  report  when  it 
ultimately  comes  down,  because  I  think  this 
may  well  be  one  of  the  answers  to  making 
our  Legislatures  more  e£Fective  as  part  of  the 
democratic  process  amid  all  the  complexities 
of  modern  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  that  I 
was  quite  interested  in  the  suggestion,  and 
I  await  the  Gordon  commission  report  with 
ai  good  deal  of  interest.  I  have  no  doubt  it  will 
be  a  very  objective  study  of  the  problem  and 
report  on  this  problem  by  the  Gordon  com- 
mittee on  commissions. 

I  would  say  that  for  myself  I  have  endeav- 
oured, in  my  tim6,  to  be  very  much  more  co- 
operative with  the  Opposition  than  has  been 
the  case  heretofore.  I  rlotice  my  hon.  friend 
from  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  is  in  agreement 
with  trie  on  that. 

■'Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  How  far  back 
does  he  want  to  go? 

■  Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  do  you  want  me 
to  do,  go  back  to  the  days  of  Governor 
Simcoe,   or   what? 

Now,  the  hon.  members  opposite,  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  I  think 
will  agree  that  I  have  been  co-operative, 
and  I  think  reasonably  understanding  in 
providing  them  with  research  facilities  which 
they  can  use  independently  themselves.  That 
did  not  used  to  be  the  case,  I  assure  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  with  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
I  recognize  that  he  has  not  that  preference, 
not  being  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and 
therefore  as  a  private  hon.  member  he  may 
face  some  diflBculties  in  obtaining  information 
that  perhaps  the  other  group  might  have 


The  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon) 
will  very  well  recollect  this,  that  at  one 
time  and  it  is  not  so  very  long  ago,  we 
were  not  permitted  to  ask  a  question  relative 
to  anything  in  the  current  public  accounts 
because  they  were  not  published.  I  think 
my  hon.  friends  will  recollect  that,  that 
used  to  be  the  system. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  Mr.  Ferguson 
took  that  point  of  view  with  the  Opposition 
in  those  days,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  Mr. 
Hepburn  and  the  others  took  that  view 
in    subsequent    days. 

Until  the  public  acounts  were  published, 
they  Were  not  subject  to  any  scrutiny  or 
question  because  they  had  not  been  actually 
published. 

Now  we  have  abandoned  a  great  deal  of 
that  position. 

Take  for  instance,  the  matter  of  a  com- 
mittee on  commissions,  that  is,  of  course,  new 
within  the  last  half-dozen  years.  There  did 
not  used  to  be  such  a  thing.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  hon.  member  suggests,  and  I  should 
Adam  Beck,  if  we  ever  dared  to  call  up  the 
Hydro  commission  before  any  committee  of 
this  House.  But  those  things  are  develop- 
ments which  I  think  are  all  calculated  to  do 
some  of  the  things  my  hon.  friend  mentions. 

But  I  would  say  that  I  am  sympathetic 
towards  a  greater  and  more  complete  under- 
standing of  the  business  of  the  country,  which 
is  very  complex,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  indication  that  it  is  going  to  be  less 
complex.  I  think  it  is  going  to  be  very  com- 
plex. Things  that  contribute  to  public  under- 
standing of  these  things  are  to  be  desired. 

I  will  say  this,  I  look  with  interest  to 
what  would  have  happened,  in  the  days  of 
think  we  must  read  that  brief,  a  preview  of 
which  I  have  already  read.  I  think  my 
record  and  actions  in  the  past  have  indi- 
cated that  I  have  not  been  unsympathetic  in 
any  event  to  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wanted 
to  make  one  or  two  remarks  in  this  connec- 
tion. I  think  most  hon.  members  on  this 
side  of  the  House  will  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said 
when  he  says  that  commissions  are  neces- 
sary in  this  province.  I  do  not  think  there 
are  any  of  us  who  have  said  they  are  not  a 
necessity. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  get  into 
such  huge  commissions  as  the  liquor  control 
board  or  Hydro,  or  even  the  Ontario  hospi- 
tal services  commission,  or  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  which  is  going  to  be 
greater  in  the  future,  I  think  that  the  govern- 
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itient  should  appreciate  the  position  in  which 
the  Opposition  is  placed,  when  we  have 
approximately  threequarters  of  the  business 
of  this  province  being  run  by  commissions, 
and  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  constructively 
criticize  them  because,  in  many  instances, 
there  is  no  hon.  Minister  on  the  government 
benches-and  I  say  this  kindly -who  has  the 
technical  knowledge  to  give  us  the  answers 
that  we  require. 

Now,  as  an  example,  take  Hydro.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  a  wonderful  commission,  and  it 
has  done  a  wonderful  job  for  the  past  50 
years.  But  on  the  other  hand  we  are  sent 
here  as  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
I  feel  that  it  could  come  a  litde  bit  closer 
to  the  people  by  having  certain  estimates 
presented  to  this  House  so  we  at  least  know 
what  is  going  on. 

The  same  is  true  with  such  big  commis- 
sions as  the  water  resources  or  the  liquor 
commission. 

Therefore,  I  would  not  want  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  feel  that  we  on  this  side 
of  the  House  do  not  believe  in  commissions, 
because  we  certainly  do.  But  what  we  criti- 
cize is  our  lack  of  opportunity  to  criticize 
them,  or  to  agree  with  them,  right  in  this 
House. 

Now,  I  might  add,  inasmuch  as  we  have 
gone  so  far,  where  are  we  going  to  stop? 
Would  it  not  be  possible  that  we  might  put 
The  Department  of  Highways  under  a  corn- 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Lands  and  forests. 

Mr,  Whicher:  Or  something  such  as  that? 
Lands  and  forests  is  a  good  illustration.  And, 
therefore,  inasmuch  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  gone  this  far— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  was  a  move  at  one 
time  to  put  lands  and  forests  imder  a  com- 
mission which  I  helped  to  veto  myself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  think  we  got  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  did  not  introduce  the 
legislation. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only  want 
to  point  out  we  certainly  do  agree  with  com- 
missions, but  we  feel  that  we  are  a  long 
way  away  from  such  commissions  or  boards 
as  the  municipal  board,  for  instance.  Very 
few  people  in  this  province  have  the  oppor- 
tunity or  know  anything  about  the  municipal 
board.     All   they   know    is    that,   when   they 


want  to  get  a  little  action,^  it  takeis  about  a 
year  and  a  half  to  get  it  down. 

I  feel,  if  it  were  brought  into  this  legis- 
lative assembly,  that  it  could  be  done  much 
faster,  and  the  results  would  be  much  better 
for  the  people  of  this  province. 

Vote    1,401    agreed   to. 

Vote  1,402  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  a  question? 
I  hope  no  one  misunderstands  me— are  the 
normal  gratuities  in  the  very  kindly  act  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  by  way  of  donation 
of  cigarettes  to  the  soldiers,  included  in  this 
particular  item  this  year?  We  of  the  Opposi- 
tion felt  that  it  was  a  commendable  thing 
and  we  would  hope  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   I  believe  it  js  included. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  included?   Was  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  really  the  appro- 
priate place  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where? 

Mr,  MacDonald:  That  the  gifts  should  be 
going  out  from  the  olRce  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  is  there  any  better 
place  for  them  to  go  from? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  question  whether 
it  is  appropriate  that  cigarettes  should  be 
going  out  from  the  office  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  regularly  to  the  armed  forces. 

Mr,  Child:  The  main  thing  is  that  they 
get  them. 

Hon.  Mr,  Frost:  Well,  they  are  sent  out 
from  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Ontario.  I  do  not 
know  how  we  can  avoid  that. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Does  he  mean  from  all  of  us? 

Mr,  Nixon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there 
are  some  grounds  for  my  hon.  leader's  sug- 
gestion that  there  should  be  a  vote  passed 
enthusiastically  by  every  hon.  member  of 
the  House,  and  the  cigarettes  go  to  the 
recipients  as  a  gift  from  the  province  of 
Ontario  voted  in  this  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  think,  sir,  one  of 
the  difficulties  of  it  was  that  it  depended  on 
the  number  that  were  in  the  forces,  and  so 
on,  and  it  was  difficult— a  token  item  could 
be  put  in,  I  suppose. 
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ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
ECONOMICS 

On  vote  301: 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word 
about  this  department,  which  is  one  of  the 
newer  departments  of  government,  before 
asking  the  hon.  members  to  pass  the  neces- 
sary  estimates. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  mention  the 
^eat  assistance  that  the  Treasurer  of  this 
province  receives  from  The  Department  of 
Economics. 

In  that  regard,  I  would  mention  the 
Deputy  Minister,  because  it  seems  to  me  The 
Department  of  Economics  in  a  sense  pre- 
pares a  chart  by  which  the  ship  of  state  is 
steered,  so  far  as  financial  policy  is  con- 
cerned. This  is  a  comparatively  small 
department  but  a  very  great  many  items 
enter  into  the  study  of  it. 

We  have  an  economics  branch  responsible 
for  studying  and  analyzing  economic  and- 
social  conditions  and  trends,  and  for  under- 
taking special  studies.  We  have  the  finance 
branch  which  prepares  reports  and  memo- 
randa on  matters  relating  to  the  government's 
fiscal  pohcy.  It  maintains  a  continuing 
review  of  the  financial  standing  of  the  pro- 
vince, with  special  emphasis  on  its  revenue, 
expenditure  and  debt. 

Other  special  studies  of  a  fiscal  nature  are 
also  undertaken,  including  milk  pricing, 
hospital  insurance  financing,  and  the  finan- 
cial aspect  of  toll  roads. 

There  is  also  the  inter-governmental  rela- 
tions branch,  preparing  studies  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  relations  on  the  3  levels  of 
government— federal,  provincial  and  munici- 
pal—for example,  on  federal-provincial  tax 
sharing  arrangements,  as  well  as  on  various 
aspects  of  the  problem  of  education  on  both 
the  provincial  and  municipal  levels.  The 
branch  also  undertakes  various  special  studies 
as  required. 

The  fourth  branch  is  the  economic  statis- 
tics branch.  This  branch  compiles  economic 
finance  and  taxation  statistics,  maintains  liai- 
son with  the  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics, 
and  edits  various  departmental  pubHcations. 
It  pubhshes  the  annual  economic  survey  of 
Ontario,  and  also  prepares  a  series  of  econo- 
mic studies  on  the  regions  of  Ontario. 
Various  other  special  statistical  and  economic 
projects  are  undertaken. 

I  may  say  that  what  research  is  to  indus- 
try, The  Department  of  Economics  is  to  this 
government.    It  was  estabUshed  at  the  time 


that  hon.  Dana  Porter  was  Treasurer,  and  if 
he  were  here,  I  would  like  to  compHment  him 
upon  his  good  judgment  in  establishing  such 
a  department,  and  to  say  how  helpful  it  is 
to  the  Treasurer  of  this  province. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  undertake 
specific  items,  may  I  say  that  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  The  Department  of  Economics 
is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  a  complex  govern- 
ment at  the  present  time.  The  research  work 
to  which  reference  has  been  made  is  abso- 
lutely essential.  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  the  department  undertakes  any 
studies  of  trends  that  will  probably  develop 
in  the  future?  Economic  trends?  Forecasts 
and  the  like,  as  other  governments  undertake? 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  none  of 
these  reports  are  made  available  to  either 
the  Legislature  or  the  pubUc  at  large.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  important  func- 
tion should  be  made  available  to  the  public 
and  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  may  say  in  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  The  Department  of  Economics  does 
do  just  that.  A  good  deal  of  information  is 
contained  in  the  appendices  of  the  budget 
statement.  We  find  that  these  studies  are 
helpful  in  the  discussions  with  our  friends  at 
Ottawa,  and  I  intended  to  mention  before  that 
submissions  were  prepared  by  this  depart- 
ment for  the  Gordon  commission,  or  any 
other  commission,  making  a  study  of  the 
economic  and  social  conditions  of  the 
province. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that  this  agency 
has  now  been  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a 
department.  Once  it  becomes  a  department 
then  it  is  something  more  than  an  adviser  of 
government  only,  and  I  would  think  that, 
in  view  of  the  significance  of  research— and 
economic  research  in  particular- that  much 
more  of  the  information  that  is  being  accumu- 
lated by  the  department  should  be  made 
available  to  the  public  and  certainly  to 
this  Legislature. 

For  example,  the  whole  problem  of  the 
probability  of  unemployment  increasing  or 
decreasing,  the  probability  or  improbability 
of  economic  conditions  improving  in  the 
province,  is  of  great  value  and  of  pubhc 
interest  and  we  have  a  right  to  know  of  the 
investigation    of    research. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  may  say  again  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  this 
year  an  economic  survey  is  intended  to  be 
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published.  I  think  he  knows  that  such  has 
been  pubhshed  having  to  do  with  north- 
eastern Ontario  and  the  Georgian  Bay  district. 
However,  it  is  intended  to  pubUsh  an 
annual  economic  survey. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question.  Is  there  any  investigation  done 
on  specific  things  that  may  affect  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario? 

I  give  this  example.  We  know  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  is  going  to  be  opening 
very  shortly,  and  ships  are  going  to  sail 
down  through  the  Great  Lakes,  and  this  is 
going  to  aflFect  a  certain  segment  of  our 
population.  I  am  referring  to  the  Great 
Lakes  sailors  employed  on  our  merchant 
ships  sailing  the  Great  Lakes  for  many  years. 

From  what  I  hear— I  am  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this  myself  as  we  have  a  great  many 
sailors  in  our  area— and  from  the  information 
that  I  received,  25  per  cent,  of  these  men 
are  going  to  lose  their  jobs  because  of 
foreign  ships  sailing  up  to  the  head  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  I  would  like  to  know  if  The 
Department  of  Economics  are  looking  into 
the  matter,  which  is  certainly  important 
to  the  people,  and  if  they  do  get  an  economic 
survey,  what  do  they  do  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
made  no  survey  of  the  type  the  hon.  member 
mentions;  we  have  made  surveys  relative  to 
the  collection  of  tolls  on  the  Welland  canal, 
which  has  to  do  more  with  the  shipping 
industry  and  the  effect  it  has  upon  the 
industries  of  the  province   of   Ontario. 

We  have  not  made  the  survey  that  he 
mentions. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  The  Department  of  Economics 
should  make  such  surveys  at  all.  I  do  say  it 
is  the  job  of  the  government,  in  some 
department,  to  look  after  such  things  as 
this,  because  here  we  have  instances  of  sailors 
who  have  been  working  for  many  years- 
devoted  their  whole  life's  work  to  the  hon- 
ourable profession— and  now  we  see  that 
foreign  ships  are  going  to  be  able  to  sail 
right  up  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  know  that  Canadian  ships,  in  many 
instances,  can  sail  in  foreign  waters,  but  at 
the  same  time  we  have  a  peculiar  situation 
here  because  it  is  a  very  long  chain  of  lakes, 
and  there  is  no  place  like  it  in  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

These  foreign  ships  and  foreign  sailors 
are  going  to  be  allowed  to  sail  freely  in  the 
Great  Lakes,  without  the  owners  paying  any 


taxes,  or  without  the  sailors  themselves  pay- 
ing taxes.  We  find  in  other  labour  situations, 
for  example  the  automobile  industry,  we  are 
protected  by  tariffs.  We  find  textiles  indus- 
tries, agriculture  industries  and  our  workers 
are   to    some    sense   protected. 

I  do  feel  that  The  Department  of  Econo- 
mics, or  some  department  of  this  government, 
might  look  into  this  situation  whereby  our 
own  men,  who  are  paying  taxes  to  this 
land  of  ours,  and  who  have  been  working 
for  many  years,  should  not  have  their  employ- 
ment taken  away  by  foreign  ships— I  say 
that  in  a  kindly  way— ships  under  a  foreign 
flag  sailing  up  to  our  Great  Lakes. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  government  that, 
even  though  it  may  not  be  their  job  to  make 
such  a  survey,  nevertheless  there  is  approxi- 
mately 25  per  cent,  of  the  Great  Lake  sailors 
who  are  going  to  be  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment because  of  this.  I  do  feel  that  some 
department  of  government  should  make  plans 
for  their  employment  because,  as  we  know, 
we   have    enough   unemployment   here   right 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
my  hon.  friend  knows  that  navigation  is  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  employment  of  Ontario 
labour  is  to  some  extent  the  job  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  I 
suggest  we  look  into  it. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  quite 
sure  that  the  advice  the  government  receives 
from  the  officials  of  the  department  would 
be  quite  helpful.  Of  course,  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  unemployment  trends  and  the 
debt  of  the  province,  and  the  debenture 
market,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  what  conclusions  the  officials  of  the 
department  came  to  in  regard  to  the  recon- 
version programme  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment last  year?  Did  it  have  any  effect  on 
the  market,  ill  or  otherwise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  only 
say  that  we  felt  our  financial  experiences  in 
the  floating  of  bond  issues  following  such 
conversion  was  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  remember  last  year,  when 
hon.  members  of  the  government— before  the 
last  federal  election  when  it  was  fought  just 
a  year  ago  here  in  this  House—  stood  up  over 
there  and  talked  about  tight  money  and  the 
fact  that  municipalities  could  not  borrow 
money,  and  the  poor  province  of  Ontario 
could  not  borrow  money  because  the  interest 
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rates  were  going  up  and  up,  and  Hydro 
could  not  borrow  it,  and  really  there  were 
tears  just  like  crocodiles'  falling  down. 

•Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Is  he  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Whicher:   Yes. 

Now  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
The  Department  of  Economics,  how  he  likes 
it  now  when  he  has  to,  instead  of  paying 
4.75  per  cent.,  go  over  the  5  per  cent?  Not 
only  do  we  have  to  do  that  in  the  province 
of  Ontario— we,  who  are  the  keepers  of  the 
municipalities  of  this  province— but  the 
people  this  government  supported  in  Ottawa 
have  raised  the  interest  rate  at  least  1  per 
cent,  right  across  the  board. 

Now  then,  if  we  are  really  going  to  stick 
up  for  these  people  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  I  suggest  we  should  have  seen  tlie 
federal  hon.  Minister  of  Finance  (Mr.  Flem- 
ing) before  we  had  that  atrocious  conversion 
whereby  he  was  actually  just  increasing  the 
cost  of  money  to  all  of  the  people  of  this 
province. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  May  I 
say  to  my  hon.  friend,  insofar  as  I  am  aware, 
there  was  no  such  conversion  in  the  United 
States  and  their  interest  rates  are  up  at 
least  as  much  and  perhaps  a  little  bit  more. 
If  it  had  not  been  done  here,  perhaps  the 
interest  rates  would  have  been  a  little 
higher. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  will  agree,  I  think,  that  it  is 
a  little  more  difficult  today  for  the  munici- 
palities to  borrow  money  on  the  bond  market 
than  it  was  12  months  ago,  I  think  we  have 
got  to  be  fair  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Of  course,  it  is  not  any 
harder  to  borrow  money.  The  only  thing  is 
we  have  to  pay  a  whole  lot  more  interest. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  One  of  the  great  problems 
in  the  financial  and  money  markets  is  the  fact 
that,  in  the  United  States,  they  have  a  debt 
running  between  $275  and  $300  billion. 
That  is  a  very  large  sum  of  money  when 
we  consider  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  berating  us  for  having 
increased  our  debt  by  a  modest  sum  over 
the  last  15  years,  but  they  owe  there  the 
sum  of  $275  to  $300  billion. 

That  huge  sum  of  money  is  all,  or  virtually 
all,  on  short  term.  That  money  was  borrowed 
on  terms  of  3  and  6  months,  and  that  is 
one  of  the  great  difBcultics  with  the  money 
market  situation  at  the  present  time,  the 
lack    of    stability    in    the    American    money 


markets,  and  they  demand  the  requirements 
of  the  American  government  in  servicing 
their  indebtedness.  That  I  may  say  has,  of 
course,  affected  our  position. 

In  Canada  we  have  taken  a  different  view, 
we  have  taken  a  different  method.  Our 
borrowings  here  in  Ontario  are  all  pretty 
well  long-term  borrowings,  and  that  has 
been  true  of  Canada. 

Now,  at  the  time  the  conversion  took 
place  it  was  fairly  obvious  that,  due  to  infla- 
tionary trends  in  the  United  States  and 
other  things,  there  were  going  to  be  difficul- 
ties involved.  That  is  the  primary  difficulty 
in  the  situation  as  far  as  an  investor  is  con- 
cerned, between,  a  contractual  obligation  and 
an  equity  interest  shares  and  the  like,  and 
the  attractiveness  of  the  equity  interest 
because  it  reflects  the  inflationary  trends 
from  an  investment  standpoint  more  desirable. 

The  conversion  at  Ottawa  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  time  by  the  forelock  and 
putting  Canada's  indebtedness  on  a  long 
term  basis,  and  of  course,  there  had  to  be 
some  chances  taken,  and  of  course  it  appears 
that  at  first  sight  you  convert  for  instance 
a  3  per  cent,  bond  which  has  a  maturity  of 
say  two  or  three  years  away  into  a  15  year 
bond  with  an  interest  rate  that  is  much 
higher. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
agreeing  with  the  way  the  conversion  was 
handled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  appears  at  first  sight, 
for  those  who  are  particularly  suffering  from 
financial  miopia,  short  sightedness— that  is, 
a  poor  financial  deal.  It  is  a  very  good 
financial  deal. 

I  would  say  that  one  of  the  problems  that 
has  been  met  is  not  the  matter  of  the  con- 
version but  the  instability  of  the  bond 
market,  and  that  instability  does  not  really 
spring  from  the  conversion  at  all.  It  comes 
from  the  uncertainties  created  by  inflationary 
trends  in  America,  and  the  fact  that  we  have 
overhanging  the  market  in  the  United  States 
continually  a  huge  indebtedness  of  some 
$300  billion.   Now  that  is  about  the  position. 

If  my  hon.  friends  would  look  into  the 
future,  and  attempt  to  plan— well  not  live  in 
the  past  but  live  in  tlie  future— and  look  in 
front  of  them  and  see  the  possibilities  of  this 
country,  then  they  should  consult  these  econ- 
omists who  will  tell  them  that  is  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  surely  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  will  acknowledge  that  a 
consolidation  of  the  entire  federal  debt,  as 
was  accomplished  by  the  conversion,  denied 
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the  opportunity  to  the  province  and  other 
borrowers  of  a  fund  of  inoney  that  otherwise 
would— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  it  took  away  from 
overhanging  the  market.  We  have  got  to 
remember  this.  Our  position  is  this  that  we 
have  to  get  from  the  market  say  from  $500 
to  $550  miUion  of  indebtedness  this  year. 
Now  I  think  it  is  around  about  $500,000. 
We  have  to  fit  that  into  the  market  in 
January  and  February,  and  so  on  around  the 
calendar,  to  obtain  that  amount  of  money, 
and  we  have  to  time  and  synchronize,  as 
best  we  can,  the  American,  the  New  York 
market,  into  the  picture. 

Now  the  point  is  this,  that  if  we  had 
overhanging  that,  at  the  present  time,  all 
these  federal  maturities  that  are  very  large 
maturities— perhaps  $400  million  and  $500 
million— if  we  have  those  overhanging  the 
markets,  then  it  increases  the  uncertainties 
very  considerably.  Now  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  if  he  will  look  up  the 
comments  on  the  conversion  when  it  was 
made,  the  proposal  when  it  was  made,  if  he 
would  read  such  well-known  papers  as  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail- 
Mr.  Whicher:  And  the  bank  presidents. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —the  Toronto  Daily  Star, 
and  the  Toronto  Telegram  he  will  find  that 
removed  from  the  market  the  uncertainties, 
the  very  great  uncertainties. 

Now,  of  course,  to  do  that  there  are  checks 
and  balances  in  connection  with  it,  but  I 
would  say  that,  in  the  conversion  move,  it 
was  a  very  excellent  one,  the  idea  was  a  very 
excellent  one. 

At  the  present  time  the  problem  is  the 
steadying  of  the  bond  market  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Now,  when  that  is  accom- 
plished, some  of  the  frictions  that  there  are 
at  the  present  time,  and  which  are  unjustly 
attributed  to  that  conversion,  will  become 
very  evident. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  what  portion  of 
his  total  borrowing  he  anticipates  making  in 
the  United  States? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  could  ask  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer,  he  is  more  of  an  expert  than  I 
am.  But  I  would  say  that  would  depend 
upon  the  circumstances. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  would  depend  on  the 
circumstances,  Mr.  Chairman,  possibly  one- 
third. 


Mr*  H.  Ci  Nixon,  (Brant):  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  if  we  could  only 
look  into  the  future  we  might  be  very  Wise- 
in  our  actions  today.  Now,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  likes  to  talk  about  constant  dollars,- 
and  says  our  debt  is  practically  nothing  if 
we  just  consider  it  in  constant  dollars. 

But  he  does  not  talk  about  constant  dollars 
to  the  poor  bond  holder.  He  has  to  cash  in 
a. bond  that  he  bought  in  good  faith,  and  with 
dollars  that  were  really  good  dollars  that 
would  buy  probably  60  per  cent,  more  at 
that  time  than  they  would  now.  He  holds 
a  3  per  cent,  bond  of  Ontario  or  a  3.25  per 
cent,  bond,  and  he  can  only  get  probably 
$82  or  $84  for  it  in  dollars  that  will  only  buy 
40  cents,  compared  to  the  dollar  that  would 
buy  a  dollar's  worth  when  he  put  the  money 
in. 

We  cannot  expect  the  people  to  be  too 
enthusiastic  about  investing  in  government 
bonds,  looking  at  what  has  happened  to 
them  in  the  past.  I  suggest  to  hon.  members 
that  we  may  come  to  the  point,  in  the  not 
too  distant  future,  when  we  will  hate  to 
follow  the  policy  at  Ottawa,  and  sell  certifi- 
cates that  will  be  good  for  the  $100  invested 
in  it  at  any  time  that  the  bond  holder  wants 
to  cash  it  in.  There  still  seems  to  be  lots  of 
money  available  for  that.  They  have  to 
limit  the  amount  that  an  individual  can  invest 
in  those   savings  certificates. 

The  government  were  certainly  screaming 
their  heads  ofiE  about  tight  money  when  the 
Liberals  were  in  power.  But  now,  that  money 
is  tighter  than  they  ever  dreamed  it  would 
be  in  those  days.  We  do  not  hear  a  word  from 
them  about  it. 

Mr.  Elliott:  I  do  not  agree  with  tlie  hon. 
member  for  Brant. 

Ml".  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  make  this  observation.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said  that  the  conversion 
steadied  the  bond  market  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  It  certainly  did  steady  the  bond 
market  all  right.  It  steadied  it  from  a  4 
per  cent,  interest,  and  it  steadied  it  from 
a  5  per  cent,  interest  to  the  municipalities 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  up  to  6  per  cent. 
It  will  be  steady  there  until  they  have 
another  reconversion,  and  probably  if  they 
carry  on  the  same  way,  they  will  put  the 
interest  rate  up  once  more.  It  is  far  di£Ferent 
from  the  way  the  government  hon.  members 
cried  here  last  year. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Elliott  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
over  there,  the  hon.   member  for  Bruce.    I 
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happen  to  be  in  the  construction  business, 
and  I  have  found  this,  that  actually  it  was 
almost  impossible,  under  the  old  tight  money 
system  of  the  Liberal  party,  to  borrow  money 
at  all. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  member  did  not 
have  to  borrow  any. 

Mr.  Elliott:  Actually  it  was  almost  impos- 
sible, and  today,  although  mind  you  money 
is  still  high— I  would  say  just  as  high  pro- 
bably—to some  extent,  we  are  getting  things 
done,  and  we  are  doing  just  almost  twice  the 
construction  work  that  we  did  under  the  last 
few  years  of  the  hon.  member's  organization. 

Vote  301  agreed  to. 


ESTIMATES,    DEPARTMENT   OF    THE 
PROVINCIAL  AUDITOR 

On  vote  1,501: 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
I  am  too  anxious,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  get 
finished  to  get  to  the  Speaker's  dinner.  I 
believe  it  is  customary  for  the  Treasurer  to 
present  the  estimates  of  the  Provincial  Audi- 
tor, although  he  is,  as  hon.  members  know, 
directly  responsible  to  this  Legislature. 

Before  presenting  these  estimates,  I  would 
like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Harvey  Cotnam, 
the  present  Provincial  Auditor.  It  is  natiural 
that  as  Treasurer  of  this  province,  I  would 
have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  Provincial 
Auditor,  and  I  can  say  without  any  reserva- 
tions whatever  that  he  is  an  outstanding— 
a  very  outstanding— civil  servant,  and  per- 
forms an  invaluable  service  in  the  discharge 
of  the  great  responsibilities  of  this  impor- 
tant office,  this  Legislature  and,  to  the 
people  of  this  province. 

His  work,  as  would  be  recognized,  has 
grown  tremendously  during  the  last  number 
of  years,  since  he  not  only  audits  all  the 
departments  of  the  government,  checks  the 
collection  of  revenue  and,  of  course,  the 
expenditures  of  government,  but  also  all 
the  boards  and  commissions  of  this  govern- 
ment—except Hydro. 

I  shall  mention  such  boards  and  commis- 
sions so  hon.  members  may  be  refreshed  in 
this  regard: 

The  Ontario  cancer  treatment  and  research 
foundation;  the  Ontario  food  terminal  board; 
Ontario  northland  transportation  commission; 
Ontario  stock  yards  board;  the  housing  cor- 
poration; the  Ontario  municipal  improve- 
ment corporation;  the  Ontario  racing  commis- 
sion; the  Ontario  junior  farmer  establishment 


loan  corporation;  the  alcoholism  research 
foundation;  the  Ontario  fuel  board;  the 
Ontario  telephone  authority;  the  Ontario 
highway  transport  board;  the  Ontario  St. 
Lawrence  development  commission;  the 
Ontario  telephone  development  corporation; 
the  hospital  services  commission  of  Ontarioj 
the  Ontario  parks  integration  board,  and  the 
liquor  control  board  of  Ontario. 

When  I  think  of  the  very  great  deal  of 
work  that  is  necessary  in  conducting  an  audit 
—which  is  an  excellent  audit,  one  that  inspires 
confidence  certainly  of  The  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  I  am  sure  of  all  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House— and  note  the  modest  estimates 
that  are  being  presented  of  $440,000— which 
is  the  same  amount  as  last  year— I  want  to 
compliment  the  Provincial  Auditor  on  the 
efficiency  with  which  he  manages  such.  I 
would  like  as  well  to  add  my  words  of 
commendation  to  Mr.  Cotnam's  stafiF  who 
carry  out  this  work  in  what  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  excellent  manner. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
hon.  Minister  stated  that  the  Provincial 
Auditor  is  responsible  to  the  Legislature 
directly.  I  am  curious  to  know  exactly  what 
that  means  in  practical  terms,  and  I  do  not 
say  this  critically  of  our  Provincial  Auditor 
or  the  set-up  here,  because  I  have  been  a 
bit  curious  in  terms  of  what  it  means  in 
other  jurisdictions,  too. 

For  example,  if  one  looks  at  the  federal 
House  of  Commons,  it  appears  that  the  main 
function  of  the  Auditor-General  of  Canada, 
as  a  servant  of  the  Legislature  rather  than 
a  servant  of  the  government,  is  his  annual 
report  which  is  a  very  incisive  document 
and  usually  comes  up  with  some  pretty 
newsworthy  items. 

I  am  told,  from  talking  with  people  in 
the  department,  that  they  do  not  know 
exactly  what  is  going  to  be  turned  up  next 
by  this  hawk-eyed  investigation— in  ferreting 
out  proceedures  that  the  public  should  be 
alerted  to,  and  examining  closely  whether 
they  should  not  be  eliminated. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  main  function,  or  indica- 
tion of  the  Provincial  Auditor  being  a  servant 
of  the  Legislature  rather  than  a  servant  of 
the  government,  I  have  always  been  a  bit 
curious  as  to  why  that  same  function  could 
not  be  performed  in  Ontario,  so  that  we 
might  have  the  same  kind  of  independent 
reports  presented  to  the  Legislature  as  the 
Auditor-General's  report  that  is  presented  to 
the   House  of  Commons. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  If  the 
hon.  member  reads  the  Act  under  which  the 
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Provincial  Auditor  is  appointed,  the  name 
has  escaped  me,  but  it  is  one  of  our 
Statutes,  he  will  find  that  the  Provincial 
Auditor  is  a  servant,  an  appointee  of  the 
Legislature.  He  can  be  removed  only  by  the 
Legislature,  not  by  the  government.  Mr. 
Cotnam's  reports  are  just  as  refreshing  as  the 
reports  down  at  Ottawa. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Are  they  embar- 
rassing—those reports? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  that 
there  is  a  difference.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  auditor  in  Ottawa  is  not  an  accountant. 
I  could  be  wrong  about  that,  but  I  think 
that  is  right.  Actually  speaking,  it  is  different 
down  there. 

Here  we  have  a  chartered  accountant  and 
an  auditor  of  great  note  in  this  province 
who  is  a  servant  of  this  Legislature.  His 
reports,  I  can  assure  hon.  members,  are  quite 
independent.  During  a  very  great  many  years 
as  Provincial  Treasurer,  I  never  saw  them 
until  they  were  published.  Those  reports 
contain  very  thought-provoking  items.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  matter  in  relation  to 
boards  and  commissions  is  one  which  Mr. 
Cotnam  drew  to  the  attention  of  this 
assembly. 

The  Provincial  Auditor  here  and  his  staff 
are  very  highly  qualified  people,  very  highly 
qualified  auditors.  It  may  be  at  Ottawa  that 
they  have  somewhat  of  a  different  system. 
But  my  recollection  is  that  the  auditor  down 
there  is  not  an  accountant  himself  at  all. 
My  recollection  is  that  he  was  a  former  news- 
paper man  or  something  of  the  sort— I  might 
be  wrong  about  that,  but— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  comes  from  the  area 
where  I  was  raised.  He  used  to  be  the 
secretary  of  Finance  Minister  Robb,  back 
in  the  1920's. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Then  that  is  it.  But  in 
any  event,  here  our  Provincial  Auditor  has 
abiUties  and  knowledge,  and  is  first  of  all 
a  very  highly  qualified  technical  man. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is,  intentionally  or  otherwise, 
evading  the  point  I  raised?  Nobody  denies 
or  is  questioning  the  qualifications  of  the 
Provincial  Auditor  as  an  accountant.  Nobody 
is  questioning  the  fact  that  he  is  doing  the 
job  in  terms  of  what  might  be  described 
as  the  routine  auditing  of  the  accounts  of 
the  government. 

But  I  just  attempted  to  make  the  point 
earUer  and  did  not,  or  it  was  missed,  that 


another  of  the  functions,  and  a  useful  one, 
is  that  in  addition  to  the  routine  audit,  that 
the  Provincial  Auditor  should  report  in  a 
more  incisive  way  than  the  casual  comments 
in  the  paragraph  or  so  that  provoked  the 
establishment  of  the  Gordon  commission. 
And  I  think  it  would  have  a  salutory  effect 
on  procedures  in  the  government— on  little 
habits  that  grow  up  in  departmental  prac- 
tices in  regard  to  the  spending  of  money. 

Vote  1,501  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  certain  resolutions. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions,  begs  leave  to  sit  again,  and 
moves  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THE    CHILDREN'S    BOARDING    HOMES 
ACT,  1957 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  35,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Children's   Boarding  Homes  Act,   1957." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  The  Children's  Boarding  Homes  Act, 
1957,  I  have  explained  partly  in  first  reading, 
and  I  would  like  to  make  this  further 
statement. 

It  is  intended  to  give  further  assurance 
that  these  boarding  homes  are  adequate  in 
caring  for  children.  It  is  a  fact  that  parents 
are  legally  responsible  for  their  children. 
It  is  also  true  that  some  parents  are  hap- 
hazard in  placing  their  children  in  quarters 
which  do  not  provide  proper  care  and 
facilities. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  not 
dealing  here  with  a  question  of  parental 
delinquency.  Where  operators  have  failed 
to  register  as  required  under  the  Act,  there 
is  much  doubt  as  to  the  standards  of  care. 

This  amendment  would  therefore  require 
parents  to  recognize  their  own  responsibiUty 
when  placing  their  children  in  boarding 
homes.  Certainly  they  would  assure  them- 
selves that  the  home  is  suitable  by  reason  of 
registration. 

I  should  say,  in  passing,  that  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  this  parental  responsibility  should 
not  be  extended  in  relation  to  the  place- 
ment of  children  under  other  private  arrange- 
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ments.  I  have  been  appalled  in  recent  years 
to  notice  the  careless  regard  which  some 
parents  have  for  the  care  of  their  own  chil- 
dren. There  has  been,  in  fact,  an  opinion 
expressed  that  private  foster  homes  should 
be  licenced.  I  think,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  children  are  placed  through  the 
proper  agency— the  children's  aid  society— 
and  thus  assurance  is  given  in  most  cases 
that  children  will  be  well  cared  for  under 
favourable  conditions. 

The  licencing  of  children's  boarding  homes 
is  an  additional  measure  to  draw  together 
our  child  welfare  services  and  ensure  the 
proper  status  for  the  care  of  children.  It 
will  readily  be  seen  that  where  parents  must, 
in  any  unusual  circumstances,  place  their 
children  in  boarding  homes,  recognition  will 
be  given  towards  insuring  that  fire  and 
health  hazards  will  be  removed,  and  that 
provisions  for  education  and  supervision  are 
proper  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child. 

I  again  point  out  that  we  cannot  depart 
from  the  primary  principle  of  parental  res- 
ponsibility, that  is  the  real  purpose  of  this 
Act,  Mr.  Speaker.  At  the  time  when  a  child 
is  removed  from  the  area  of  parental  respon- 
sibility, then  the  duty  of  the  state  becomes 
very  much  heavier,  and  the  state  stands  in 
the  place  of  tlie  parents,  and  it  is  our  duty 
to  ensure,  through  reasonable  and  proper 
inspection  and  registration,  that  these  homes 
meet  the  standards  which  the  people  create. 

After  all,  it  is  the  welfare  of  the  child 
which  we  are  concerned  with:  protection 
from  infectious  diseases,  danger  from  fire  and 
other  hazards;  education;  supervision  and 
environment  are  all  matters  in  which  we  are 
most  concerned.  I  believe  that  it  is  ovir  duty 
not  only  to  insist  that  all  homes  have  these 
standards,  but  also  to  insure  that  parental 
responsibility  is  observed.  That  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  Bill. 

With  reference  to  children's  boarding 
homes,  the  department  by  no  means  wants 
to  discourage  them.  Rather,  the  aim  and 
purpose  of  the  department  is  to  assist  them 
while  complying  with  its  own  duty  to  which 
I  have  referred. 

May  I  point  out  the  department  is  pre- 
pared to  go  a  long  way  to  assist  private  board- 
ing homes,  and  one  of  the  alternatives  for 
such  is  to  apply  under  The  Charitable  Insti- 
tutions Act  which  would  enable  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  board  of  responsible  citizens  who 
could  assure  that  proper  standards  were  main- 
tained and  daily  living  requirements  of 
children. 

In  such  cases,  the  department  would  be 
prepared   to   make   an   allowance   for  main- 


tenance of  $8  per  month  for  a  child  whidk 
is  a  substantial  contribution. 

Furthermore,  the  province  would  be  pre- 
pared to  make  its  generous  grants  based  on 
a  amount  of  50  per  cent,  of  construction 
cost,  or  $2,500  per  bed,  whichever  is  the 
lesser,  where  new  construction  is  undertaken 
and  approved.  This  indicates  the  great 
interest  of  the  department  in  properly  run 
and  conducted  children's  boarding  homes. 

Rev.  Mr.  J.  W.  Foote:  I  have  some  reserva- 
tions about  this  bill.  It  seems  to  me  in  some 
ways  to  be  a  trifle  harsh  in  that  it  places  the 
parent  in  a  position  of  neglecting  his  chil- 
dren, whereas  he  may  be  acting  with  some 
concern  on  their  behalf  by  putting  them  into 
a  boarding  house  for  a  week  or  two. 

It  seems  too,  that  it  is  rather  unworkable— 
I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going  to  collect 
a  fine  from  a  parent  who  is  in  desperation 
financially,  and  it  is  questionable  whether 
any  magistrate  would  permit  the  man  to  go 
to  jail  in  lieu  of  a  fine. 

I  understand  the  good  intentions  of  this 
Act,  but  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter that  it  may  be  rather  unworkable,  and 
perhaps  unnecessary,  in  light  of  the  origi- 
nal Act  itself. 

I  think  that  the  Act  passed  in  1957  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  it  had  in  mind  the  pro- 
tection of  children  from  hazards  such  as  fire 
and  communicable  disease,  and  I  think  that 
Act  has  been  very  successful  with  one  major 
exception. 

I  speak  of  this  because  that  home  "White 
Haven"  is  in  my  own  riding.  I  would  say  that 
even  in  this  case,  the  Act  has  had  some 
effect  on  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Whyte— they  have 
expressed  a  willingness  to  accept  a  board  of 
trustees  to  govern  their  affairs,  although 
I  think  Mrs.  Whyte  would  prefer  incorpora- 
tion as  a  religious  institution. 

I  do  not  suppose  the  application  for  incor- 
poration would  be  heard,  in  view  of  the 
action  taken  against  that  home  this  year, 
or  last  year,  in  which  Mrs.  Whyte  was  found 
guilty  of  not  registering  under  the  Act  but 
given  suspended   sentence. 

I  think  that  another  favourable  result  of 
the  original  bill  has  been  the  enlistment  of 
financial  support  for  the  Home  among  a 
group  of  businessmen  here  in  Toronto  and 
I  think  too,  it  has  made  the  people  take 
more  interest  in  the  home  itself. 

I  know  that  some  of  the  hon.  Members 
of  the  House  have  been  down  to  visit  the 
home,  and  have  seen  it  for  themselves. 
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I  suggest,  too,  that  our  experience  with 
Mrs.  White  has  proven  somewhat  of  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  government  itself,  and  has 
pointed  out  the  need  for  some  type  of  well- 
run  emergency  home.  Now  certainly,  in 
what  I  have  to  say,  I  make  no  criticism 
whatever  of  the  children's  aid  societies;  in 
fact  I  have  great  admiration  for  them,  and 
I  think  that  by  and  large  they  have  handled 
their  cases  pretty  well. 

However  there  is  this  to  be  considered, 
that  families  say  of  3  children  may  be  split 
up  and  placed  in  homes  where  it  takes  con- 
siderable bookkeeping,  so  to  speak,  to  get 
them  out,  and  I  think  there  is  need  for  an 
emergency  home  where  there  is  a  minimum 
of  red  tape  re  admissions  or  discharges.  The 
children  can  be  looked  after  for  a  compara- 
tively short  time,  and  I  believe  you  hon. 
members  will  see  in  the  records  of  White 
Haven  that  most  of  the  children  there  have 
been  there  for  very  short  periods  of  time. 

I  say  this  is  a  challenge  to  the  government. 
I  think  they  want  to  see  provided  a  type  of 
emergency  home,  and  the  further  light  the 
hon.  Minister  has  thrown  upon  it  is  encourag- 
ing, because  this  grant  of  $8  per  child  per 
month,  I  suppose  would  be  payable  for  all 
children  in  the  home  whether  or  not  they 
were  paying  or  non-paying  residents.  Is  that 
correct? 

In  the  case  of  White  Haven,  where  some 
of  the  children  are  paid  for,  this  would 
average  out  to  something  a  good  deal  in  the 
excess  of  $8  per  month. 

I  have  been  very  interested  in  this  home, 
and  I  think  it  has  some  remarkable  works 
to  its  credit.  The  surroundings  are  good. 
In  the  summertime  this  home  is  beautifully 
landscaped  with  flower  beds  of  all  kinds  and 
lovely  lawns.  There  is  a  playground  with 
a  proper  fence  around  it  and  equipped  with 
all  sorts  of  playground  equipment.  The  place 
is  very  clean  and  food  is  good.  Our  own 
health  unit  will  examine  free  of  charge  all 
the  children  physically.  It  will  provide  for 
immunization.  The  one  thing  which  will 
impress  you  hon.  members  more  than  any- 
thing else  is  the  great  amount  of  love  and 
interest  with  which  these  children  are 
surrounded. 

I  think  there  is  a  place  for  this  home  and 
this  type  of  emergency  home.  I  believe  that 
this  particular  home,  in  the  county  of  Dur- 
ham, should  be  regarded  as  something  that 
is  worthwhile  keeping  and  encouraging.  I 
say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  I  have  won- 
dered if  we  should  not  do  more  to  enable 


this  home  to  meet  the  requirements,  and  the 
very  wise  requirements,  which  his  depart- 
ment has  set  up.  I  might  suggest  a  project 
even  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions (Mr.  Wardrope).  We  have  plenty  of 
bricks  and  tile  and  lumber;  we  have  a  sgsh 
and  door  factory.  We  have  training  classes 
for  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  tinsmiths  and 
plumbers.  I  think  it  would  be  a  reasonable 
thing  for  us  to  consider  this  home  on  its 
own  merits  as  an  exception,  and  undertake 
a  project  through  The  Department  of  Re- 
form Institutions  for  building  additional 
accommodations. 

Hon.  members  may  think  this  a  rather  wild 
suggestion,  but  it  is  not. 

After  aU,  we  have  been  engaged  through 
the  years  in  a  number  of  projects  for  the 
reclamation  of  land  that  has  become  useless 
and  valueless.  We  have  for  3  years  provided 
a  force  of  50  men  from  the  institutions  to 
work  in  the  county  of  Simcoe,  for  3  or  4 
townships— I  think  they  are  Tiny,  Tay,  Floss 
and  Medonte. 

These  people  have  cleaned  up  the  streams 
and  built  small  dams  and  pools.  They  have 
reforested  the  area  and  have  made  a  very 
fine  public  park.  They  work  with  the  local 
association,  the  service  clubs,  the  conserva- 
tion club.  They  have  been  helped  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  indeed  they 
have  made  a  very  fine  contribution. 

I  do  not  think  that  this  is  such  a  great 
problem  that  the  government  could  not 
tackle  it  in  this  way.  I  like  the  original 
bill,  I  think  that  we  need  the  safeguards  that 
are  in  it  for  the  protection  of  children,  I 
do  not  feel  that  we  need  the  present  bill 
which  amends  an  Act  that  is  a  good  Act, 
and  in  itself  I  think  would  be  sufficient. 

I  think  it  shifts  the  onus  too  much  upon 
parents,  and  creates  a  certain  hard  and  un- 
reasonable atmosphere  in  dealing  with  them. 

I  believe  if  the  original  Act  is  carried  out, 
that  there  would  be  no  need  for  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  see  the  government 
have  enough  heart,  in  the  way  that  I  have 
suggested.  They  might  have  a  very  interest- 
ing project  down  there,  and  provide  addi- 
tional space  for  these  children.  We  are  put 
in  a  very  difficult— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  Mrs.  Whyte  registered? 
I  am  not  familiar  with  this. 

Mr.  Foote:  No  she  is  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  should  she  register. 

Mr.  Foote:  Yes,  she  should. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  of  these  things  can 
be  brought  about  if  she  does,  is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  Foote:  I  have  been  doing  my  best  to 
see  that  she  does  register  under  the  Act. 
But  she  cannot  afiFord  at  the  present  time 
to  provide  the  things  that  the  Act  requires 
and,  as  I  say,  I  think  it  would  be  an  interest- 
ing project  for  us  to  help  her.  So  often  the 
laws  are  dealing  with  people  who  are  doing 
something  that  is  objectionable  and  wrong. 
In  this  case  they  deal  with  a  woman  whose 
only  fault  is  that  she  is  trying  to  do  too 
much. 

As  I  say,  I  think  that  the  government  can 
show  its  caUbre  by  taking  a  personal  interest 
in  afiFairs  like  this.  It  may  be  small,  and  yet 
I  believe  it  would  prove  of  great  interest 
to  The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  to 
use  their  labour  and  their  materials  to  oflEer 
some  assistance  in  this  realm. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  In  speaking  on  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill,  I  am  very  happy 
indeed  to  subscribe  to  some  of  the  comments 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Durham. 

I  feel  that  this  legislation  is  something— 
and  I  do  not  say  this  unkindly— but  I  think 
that  this  is  a  legislation  that  is  aimed  at  one 
person,  and  to  use  the  words  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Durham,  whose  only  fault  was 
that  she  has  tried  to  do  too  much  good. 

Surely  in  this  province  and  in  this  Legis- 
lature we  are  bigger  men  than  that  we  have 
to  introduce  legislation  to  deal  with  person- 
alities who  are  not  dangerous  people. 

Two  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
on  this  side— the  hon.  member  for  Wellington 
South  ( Mr.  Worton )  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume)  visited  the  institu- 
tion and  gave  us  a  glowing  report  of  its 
condition.  They  assure  us  that  it  was  in 
very  excellent  state. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  do  not  know  if  the 
hon.  member  was  in  here  when  I  gave  the 
explanation  for  this  second  reading.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  what  he  is 
speaking  on  now  is  a  bill  that  was  formerly 
passed  in  the  last  Legislature  by  unanimous 
consent.  Now,  this  bill  is  strictly  putting  the 
responsibility  upon  parents,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  home  or  any  home  at  all. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  hon.  Minister's  submissions  at  all. 
I  recognize  that  this  is  an  amendment  to 
the  existing  legislation,  and  I  suggest  that 
the  Children's  Boarding  Homes  Act,  1957,  is 
quite    adequate    to    the    situation. 


The  most  distressing  element,  Mr.  Speaker, 
of  this  whole  situation  is  this,  that  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Durham  has  said,  this 
Christian  lady  cannot  qualify  with  what 
some  people  expect  her  to  do  at  the  present 
time,  because  she  has  neither  the  means  nor 
the  resources  to  do  it,  but— 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:    May   I   say  to  my  hon. 
friend- 
Mr.  Wren:  Just  a  moment  sir,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  She  can  receive  grants 
from  the  government  for  $8  per  child,  and 
she  can  receive  $2,500  a  room.  Does  that 
not  meet  the  situation? 

Mr.  Wren:  The  key  to  the  situation  is  this, 
Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  hon.  Minister  of  PubUc 
Welfare  would  take  the  time  and  the  personal 
interest  to  go  down  and  see  these  people,  I 
think  the  matter  could  be  settled  in  a  matter 
of  minutes,  and  the  necessity  for  an  amend- 
ment at  this  time  would  be  done  away  with 
entirely. 

I  would  commend  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  he  look  the  situation  over  for  himself, 
because  I  understand  that  he  has  not  even 
seen   it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  happen 
also,  outside  of  being  the  Minister  of  Welfare, 
to  be  father  of  a  family,  and  if  I  should  be 
the  only  one  standing  in  this  legislative 
assembly  to  state  that  parental  responsibihty 
can  be  dismissed  very  easily  by  anyone,  for 
any  reason  for  any  circumstance,  well  then 
I  would  stand  alone. 

Mr.  Whicher:  One  question.  There  is  a 
penalty  of  $200  in  the  event  that  this  section 
9A  is  not  complied  with.  Now  generally 
speaking,  when  these  children  are  put  into 
certain  homes,  they  are  put  tliere  by  parents 
who  have  not  got  too  many  resources.  How 
does  the  hon.  member  possibly  expect  to 
collect  the  $200  fine?  He  could  not  get  a 
magistrate  in  the  province  who  would— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  It  happens  to  be  a 
maximum.  He  can  suspend  sentence,  he  can 
give  any  fine  from  $1  to  $200. 

Surely  we  have  not  reached  the  stage  in 
this  province,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  want 
to  have  parents,  who  have  raised  or  brought 
into  this  world  children  who  are  absolutely 
irresponsible  by  the  fact  of  their  being 
brought  into  this  world  to  have  these  parents 
not  take  their   full   responsibility. 

I  think  we  can  go  so  far,  but  this  is  one 
thing    I    cannot    agree    with,    with    anyone 
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regardless,  because  of  the  fact,  as  I  say, 
that  I  feel  as  the  father  of  a  family  that  I 
am  responsible  for  my  children.  Surely  I 
cannot  agree  with  any  hon.  member  who 
would  even  suggest  that  parental  responsi- 
bility should  be  dismissed  just  like  that,  and 
a  parent  could  put  his  children  in  any  home, 
regardless  of  what  it  might  be,  good  or  bad. 

I  would  suggest  that  possibly  before  any 
of  the  hon.  members  would  discuss  this, 
that  I  was  very  reluctant  to  do  all  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  as  far  back  as  1957.  But  I 
have  here  in  my  desk  a  file  of  thousands  of 
letters— not  hundreds  but  thousands  of  letters 
—investigations  by  all  the  societies  and  all 
the  people  who  knew  anything  about  social 
welfare,  the  health  units,  the  fire  marshal  and 
everybody  concerned,  and  I  felt  that  if  I 
should  not  do  something  about  it,  then  I  was 
not  doing  a  proper  job.  I  felt  I  had  a 
responsibility  to  fill,  and  I  think  that  I  am 
fulfilling  it  in  bringing  this  legislation 
forward. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said  the  amendment  guaran- 
teed $8  a  month  per  child,  but  how  can  she 
get  that  if  the  place  is  not  registered? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend 
that  this  bill  is  not  directed  against  Mrs. 
Whyte  or  anybody  else;  it  is  directed  toward 
this  Province.  After  all,  as  the  hon.  Minister 
has  said,  when  parental  responsibility  ceases 
then  the  people,  and  the  people  as  repre- 
sented by  the  government,  stand  in  the  place 
of  that  parent. 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  that,  with 
a  parent,  there  is  every  responsibility  to  see 
that  that  child  is  properly  cared  for  and  that 
it  goes  to  a  proper  home,  and  if  there  is  a  dis- 
regard of  that  then  the  parent  is  responsible. 

Now  I  would  say  this,  you  cannot  mini- 
mize that  responsibility  and  you  should  not. 

As  regards  Mrs.  Whyte's  case,  I  listened 
with  great  interest  to  my  good  hon.  friend 
from  Durham,  who  is  one  for  whom  I  have 
very  great  regard  and  respect  indeed.  He 
is  a  gentleman  of  very  broad,  generous  in- 
stincts and  nature,  and  I  would  say  this  to 
him,  and  I  would  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  Oshawa,  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
Mrs.  Whyte's  particular  case,  or  her  objec- 
tives. But  I  gather,  from  what  has  been  said, 
and  from  what  I  have  learned,  that  she  is 
a  woman  with  very  considerable  religious 
background,  and  that  she  is  attempting  to  do 
what  is  her  conception  of  the  right  thing. 

Now  I  would  say  this,  that  I  do  not  think 
that    any   hon.    member    of   this    House    can 


say  that  good  intentions,  no  matter  how  good 
they  may  be,  are  a  justification  for  evading 
the  laws  of  the  province.  I  would  not  say 
that  this  poor  woman  has  been  doing  that, 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  her  case. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  good  hon.  friend 
from  Durham  that  if  he  brings  Mrs.  Whyte 
up  here,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  her  my- 
self, to  see  if  we  cannot  settle  her  case, 
get  her  registered  and  get  her  in  a  position 
where  she  can  get  $8  a  month  for  the  chil- 
dren and  $2,500  a  room.  That  ought  to  take 
her  out  of  her  difiiculties.  So  I  make  that 
ofi^er  to  my  good  friend. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


ESTABLISHMENT  AND  CONFIRMATION 
OF  BOUNDARIES  OF  LANDS 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  60,  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  the  confirmation  of  Boun- 
daries of  Lands." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


AN  ACT  TO  EXTEND  JURISDICTION 
OF  SUPREME  COURT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  64,  "An  Act  to  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  to  vary  trusts  in 
the  interests  of  beneficiaries  and  sanction 
dealings  with  trust  properties." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  go  to 
legal  bills  committee  where  it  will  be  dis- 
cussed at  some  considerable  length. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT,  1957 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  68,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Corpora- 
tions Tax  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  ACT, 
1956 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  69,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Charitable 
Institutions  Act,  1956." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  to  The  Charitable  Institutions 
Act,  1956,  is  to  provide  for  provincial  subsidy 
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toward  the  cost  of  hospitals  on  a  different 
basis  than  that  applicable  to  other  charitable 
institutions.  In  other  words,  the  charitable 
institution  itself  provides  for  50  per  cent,  of 
the  funds;  the  province  30  per  cent.;  and 
the  municipality  about  20  per  cent,  to  take 
care  of  the  big  transient  problem,  that  is 
apparently  existing. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


ESTATE  OF  HON.  GEORGE  TAYLOR 
FULFORD 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  Pr7,  "An  Act  respecting  the  estate 
of  the  hon.  George  Taylor  Fulford." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


ROMAN    CATHOLIC    EPISCOPAL 
CORPORATION  OF  TIMMINS 

Mr.  R.  Herbert  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr9,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopal  corporation  of  the  diocese 
of  Timmins." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  EPISCOPAL 
CORPORATION  OF  OTTAWA 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  PrlO,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopal  corporation  of  Ottawa." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


CITY  OF  PETERBOROUGH 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  Prl6,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Peterborough." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWN   OF   CHESLEY 

Mr.  R.  Whicher  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr21,  "An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Chesley." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


SISTERS  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD 
OF  QUEBEC 

M.  Guindon  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Pr27,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Sisters  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  of  Quebec." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
Bill. 


CITY  OF  PORT  ARTHUR 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  Pr36,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Port  Arthur." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWN  OF  MOUNT  FOREST 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr37,  "An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Mount  Forest." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  Ae 
bill. 


TOWN  OF  ALFRED 

Mr.  F.  Guindon  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Prll,  "An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Alfred." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  TORONTO 

Mr.  S.  L.  Hall  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr5,  "An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Toronto." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


CITY  OF  BELLEVILLE 

Mr.  E.  Sandercock  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  Prl2,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Belleville." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


YORK  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  Pr6,  "An  Act  to  incorporate  York 
University." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  OTTAWA 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  Prl7,  "An  Act  respecting  the 
University  of  Ottawa." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
till. 

CITY  OF  WINDSOR 

Mr.  M.  Davies  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr31,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Windsor." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

CITY  OF  WOODSTOCK 

Mr.  Whicher  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Pr40,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Woodstock." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

VILLAGE  OF  CAYUGA 

Mr.  R.  McNeil  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr41,  "An  Act  respecting  the  village 
of  Cayuga." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SEPARATE  SCHOOL 
BOARD  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr42,  "An  Act  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  separate  school  board  of  the  city  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  moving  the  adjoimmient  of  the 
House,  may  I  say,  as  the  hon.  members  have 
been  advised,  there  will  be  a  night  session 
tomorrow  night,  and  we  will  proceed  with  the 
budget  debate  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow  after- 
noon, because  the  time  has  been  changed, 
followed  by  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  if  there  is  any  time 
after  that  for  bills  on  the  order  paper. 

May  I  say  to  the  House  that  we  contem- 
plate on  Friday  afternoon  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Labour  which  will  give 
the  hon.  members  some  notice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.30  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon  students  from  Gulf  Stream  school, 
Toronto,  Whitney  public  school,  Toronto, 
and  from  the  provincial  teachers'  college, 
Toronto.  Now  these  students  are  here  to 
view  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  and  we 
extend  to  them  a  very  warm  welcome. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree,  from  the  standing 
committee  on  private  bills,  presents  the  com- 
mittee's sixth  report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  respecting  the  incorporated  synod 
of  the  diocese  of  Ontario  of  The  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Toronto. 

An  Act  respecting  the  village  of  Wasaga 
Beach. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that 
the  following  bill  be  not  reported: 

An  Act  respecting  the  Royal  Victoria  Hos- 
pital of  Barrie. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that 
the  fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual  cost 
of  printing  be  remitted  on  An  Act  respecting 
the  incorporated  synod  of  the  diocese  of 
Ontario  of  The  Anglican  Church  of  Canada, 
and  on  An  Act  respecting  the  Royal  Victoria 
Hospital  of  Barrie. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Introduction  of  bills. 

THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   TORONTO   ACT, 

1947 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Act,   1947." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  simply 
undertakes  to  legalize  necessary  existing  prac- 
tices. For  example,  the  university  requires 
two  vice-presidents,  one  in  charge  or  admi- 
nistration. It  wishes  to  remove  the  title  and 
the  position  bursar,  to  have  the  position  super- 
intendent, and  to  change  some  wording 
because  St.  Michael's  College  is  now  the 
University   of   St.    Michael's   College. 
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It  also  has  provision  for  having  election 
of  the  chancellor  in  the  spring  term,  rather 
than  in  the  fall  term,  and  there  is  nothing 
controversial  in  it  but  it  goes  to  the  com- 
mittee on  education. 


THE  WAGES  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Wages 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  make  unenforcable  a  provision  of 
a  contract  under  which  the  debtor  assigns 
to  his  creditor  more  than  30  per  cent,  of 
his  wages.  That  is  more  than  the  normal 
portion  that  would  be  exempt. 

THE  EXECUTION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Execu- 
tion Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide for  a  wider  exemption  to  a  debtor  where 
household  goods,  furniture,  and  so  on  are 
seized  to  pay  a  debt.  It  will  raise  the  amount 
from  a  present  exemption  of  $600  to  $1,000. 

STATUS  OF  CROWN  AGENCIES 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  declare  the  status 
of  Crown  agencies." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bilL 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number 
of  Crown  agents  in  effect,  though  not  speci- 
fically so  named  by  statute,  in  the  province 
and  they  are  at  the  present  time  suffering 
from  disability  in  this  respect,  that  the  fede- 
ral authorities  enact  or  extract  taxes  in  the 
field  of  excise  taxes,  and  in  1950,  as  a  result 
of  an  appeal  case  before  the  court  of  appeal 
in  England,  it  was  held  that  if  a  Legislature 
intended  such  an  entity  to  be  an  agent  of  the 
Crown,  it  must  expressly  so  state. 

The  efl^ect  of  this  bill  is  to  so  state,  and 
that  should  mean  that  the  various  commis- 
sions and  boards  that  are  covered  by  it  will 
be  able  to  take  advantage,  as  does  the  Crown 
now  in  the  departments  of  the  Crown,  of 
exemption  from  excise  tax  with  respect  to 
their  purchases.    It  should  mean  a  saving  to 
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the     province     of     between     $350,000     and 
$400,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  many  have  been  named? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  boards  that  would 
be  affected  would  be  the  liquor  control  board, 
the  industry  and  labour  board,  the  milk  con- 
trol board,  the  workmen's  compensation 
board,  the  Ontario  parks  integration  board,  the 
labour  relations  board,  the  Ontario  highway 
transport  board,  the  Niagara  parks  com- 
mission, the  Ontario  racing  commission,  the 
Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  commis- 
sion, the  Ontario  water  resources  commission, 
the  teachers'  superannuation  commission,  the 
soldiers'  aid  commission  and  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway. 

THE  CEMETERIES  ACT 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Ceme- 
teries Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  clarify  the  provision  that  sets 
out  the  notice  that  must  be  given  of  an 
application  to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
council  for  an  order  directing  the  removal 
of  bodies  from  a  cemetery  that  has  been 
closed. 


THE  GAME  AND  FISHERIES  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Game 
and   Fisheries    Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  clarify  certain  sections  of 
The  Game  and  F^isheries  Act,  particularly 
with  relation  to  the  carrying  of  firearms  in 
automobiles,  motor  boats,  and  so  on,  and 
certain  other  provisions  relating  to  the  opera- 
tion of  pheasant  hunting  preserves,  and 
prohibitions  as  regards  to  hunting  of  pheas- 
ants with  a  rifle.  A  more  complete  explana- 
tion will  be  given  upon  second  reading. 


THE  FOREST  FIRES  PREVENTION 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Forest 
Fires  Prevention  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  new  featiu-e 
contained  in  this  bill  is  that,  in  agreements 
of  the  types  that  are  presently  in  use  between 
municipalities  and  The  Department  of  Lands 


and  Forests  for  firefighting  and  fire  pro- 
tection, will  now  be  extended  to  include 
timber  licencees  or  owners  or  tenants  of  rail- 
way lands  under  The  Railway  Fire  Charge 
Act.  It  is  also  provided  that,  during  the 
life  of  these  agreements,  the  cost  of  control- 
ling and  extinguishing  fires  will  be  hmited, 
depending  on  the  agreement  entered  into 
between  the  Minister  and  the  licencee. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I 
beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

1.  The  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
May   31,    1958. 

2.  Report  of  the  board  of  governors  of 
the  Lakehead  College  of  Art,  Science  and 
Technology  for  the  period  August  1,  1957 
to   March  31,    1958. 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  at  this  time  to  present  to 
you  and  your  good  wife  an  illuminated  scroll 
from  the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  and 
through  them,  from  the  people  of  Ontario. 

The  Provincial  Secretary's  Department 
send  this  congratulatory  scroll  to  all  couples 
who  have  been  married  50  or  60  years,  but 
they  are  not  framed.  Yours  truly  had  this 
framed  and  paid  for  out  of  courtesy  in  our 
long  friendship.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
you  are  all  the  more  honoured  because,  from 
what  I  can  learn  in  my  department,  no  other 
scroll  has  ever  been  given  to  a  man  and  his 
wife  who  have  been  married  25  years. 

I  realize  that  the  frame  should  be  a  silver 
one,  but  I  found  that  it  was  a  little  beyond 
my  financial  capacity  to  have  one. 

My  advice  to  you,  hon.  sir,  is  to  have  this 
frame  painted  a  silver  colour.  I  know  all 
the  hon.  members  in  this  House  join  with  me 
in  wishing  Mrs.  Downer  and  yourself  a  very 
happy  anniversary  and  many  years  of  health 
and  happiness,  and  I  feel  that  you  are  quite 
able  to  look  after  your  own  prosperity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  express  to  you,  sir, 
and  to  all  the  members  of  the  House,  my 
very  warm  thanks  for  this  scroll,  presented 
to  Mrs.  Downer  and  myself  on  this  very 
important   day. 

Almost  the  whole  of  the  25  years  that  we 
have  been  married— almost  all  of  that  time— 
we  have  been  closely  connected  with  this 
House  and,  may  I  say,  with  things  political. 
And  as  a  result,  we  have  come  to  appreciate 
not  only  the  friendship  of  the  members, 
but  to  appreciate  this  province  and  all  that 
it  stands  for.    I  say  from  the  bottom  of  my 
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heart  that  I  thank  you,  and  I  express  for 
Mrs.  Downer  her  warmest  thanks,  too.  Thank 
you  very  much. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  concern- 
ing a  topic  which  has  been  very  much  before 
the  public  eye  now  for  some  considerable 
period  of  time.  Because  of  uncertainty  and 
concern  about  fluoridation  of  water  supplies, 
I  wish  to  make  a  statement  to  this  House 
concerning  the  subject. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  concern  and 
.some  misunderstanding  which,  I  believe, 
makes  necessary  a  .statement  of  the  position 
of  the  government  and  The  Department  of 
Health.  I  have  tried  to  look  upon  this,  and 
consider  the  whole  subject  as  calmly  as  pos- 
sible and  without  bias,  seeking  to  spell  out 
our  po.sition  with  an  eye  to  the  duty  and 
responsibility  which  devolve  upon  me  in 
this  matter  as  Minister  of  Health  for  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

The  matter  of  fluoridation  of  communal 
water  supplies  has  been  the  subject  of  very 
considerable  controversy.  At  the  present  time, 
3  municipal  bills  are  before  the  Legislature, 
asking  for  the  power  on  the  part  of  the  muni- 
cipalities to  put  fluoride  in  municipal  or 
communal  water  supplies. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  matter  should  be 
dealt  with,  having  regard  to  the  viewpoint 
of  the  government  and  The  Department  of 
Healtli,  which  have  given  this  subject  very 
great   consideration.    . 

The  water  in  this  province  varies  consi- 
derably in  its  mineral  and  chemical  pro- 
perties. Fluoride  is  natural  in  most  water, 
and  is  found  in  varying  quantities.  This  is 
equally  true  of  other  elements— for  example, 
sulphur,  iron,  calcium  and  magnesium  salts. 

Tlie  introduction,  artificially,  of  fluorides 
into  drinking  water  became  a  matter  of  experi- 
ment some  years  ago,  and  in  this  experiment 
The  Department  of  Health  took  some  interest. 
Fluorides,  to  the  best  of  medical  and  dental 
knowledge,  are  of  value  when  administered 
to  children  from  birth  to  about  12  years  of 
age  in  the  prevention  of  dental  caries  or 
tooth  decay.  Fluoride  is  not  a  treatment  for 
dental  caries,  but  is  a  preventive  measure 
which,  according  to  many  authorities, 
reduces  the  incidence  of  caries  in  children 
by  about  65  per  cent.  Its  greatest  beneficial 
value  would  appear  to  be  prior  to  the  erup- 
tion of  the  teeth.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  dental  caries  can  be  controlled  by  other 
means  and  methods  than  by  the  use  of 
fluorides. 


In  the  matter  of  the  fluoridation  of  the 
water  supply,  there  are  generally  two  schools 
of  thought,  and  there  are  those  in  both 
groups  who  hold  very  firmly  to  their  respec- 
tive belief.  It  is  in  this  situation  that  The 
Department  of  Health  owes  a  duty  to  the 
people,  to  advise  them  of  the  situation  and 
to  propound  a  policy  which  can  be  followed. 

First  of  all,  the  basis  of  The  Public  Health 
Act  is  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  municipalities 
to  provide,  pure,  wholesome  water  for  human 
consumption.  As  I  have  stated,  water  in 
various  parts  of  the  province  varies  in  its 
composition.  By  pure  water  is  meant  water 
which  is  free  from  pollution  and  contamina- 
tion which  can  result  in  typhoid  and  a  host 
of  other  diseases. 

In  the  times  of  experimentation,  it  was 
felt  that  the  addition  of  fluoride  could  be 
rightly  included  in  the  duty  of  providing 
pure  water.  The  courts  of  the  land,  however, 
have  decided  to  the  contrary.  If  fluoride 
is  added  to  the  municipal  or  communal  water 
.supply,  it  means  that  all  persons  must  use 
this  unless  they  can  find  an  alternative  water 
supply. 

A  very  large  section  of  our  people  feel 
this  is  an  invasion  of  their  rights. 

Their  argument  is  that  they  object,  because 
of  the  unavailability  of  an  alternative  water 
supply,  to  be  compelled  to  use  water  to 
which  fluoride  has  been  added.  This  is  a 
focal  and  very  important  point,  and  should 
be  borne  in  mind  by  all. 

For  some  persons,  sulphur  or  iron,  or  any 
other  of  the  substances  occurring  naturally 
in  some  waters  may  be  desirable  and  would, 
in  their  opinion,  be  beneficial  if  added  to 
those  waters  where  they  were  not  found 
naturally.  No  doubt,  arguments  could  be 
advanced  that  the  addition  of  these  elements 
would  benefit  areas  of  our  population.  The 
principle,  therefore,  of  permitting  by  statute 
the  treatment  of  communal  water  supplies, 
by  adding  substances  other  than  those 
required  for  purposes  of  purification,  could 
be  unending.  If  fluorides  are  introduced,  why 
not  some  other  substance? 

I  have  stated  that  fluorides  are  of  proven 
value  when  administered  to  children  of  cer- 
tain ages.  The  question  is  asked  as  to  what 
is  the  effect  of  artificially  fluoridated  water 
if  continued  throughout  lifetime.  The  answer 
is  simply  that  no  one  knows  for  sure.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that,  so  far  as  is  presently  known, 
the  ingestion  of  fluoride  in  the  proportions 
proposed  would  have  no  detrimental  effect. 

In  the  age  groups  for  which  it  is  recom- 
mended, the  best  advice,  as  already  stated, 
seems    to    be    that   it   would   bring    about   a 
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reduction  of  about  65  per  cent,  of  the  den- 
tal decay.  Of  course,  this  would  only  apply 
to  those  who  depend  upon  municipal  water 
supplies,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
this  embraces  a  portion  of  our  population, 
somewhere   around    50   per   cent. 

Certain  points  should  be  made  clear. 
Fluoridation  has  been  likened  to  chlorina- 
tion.  So  it  is  argued  that,  since  the  latter 
is  permitted,  why  should  fluoridation  be 
rejected? 

Chlorination  is  used  to  wipe  out  or  render 
inactive  water-borne  disease  germs  which 
can  and  do  cause  highly  contagious  com- 
municable diseases.  These  conditions  are 
brought  about  by  pollution  of  water  supplies, 
and  are  attributable,  in  the  main,  to  concen- 
tration of  population.  Most  people,  I  think, 
would  prefer  to  drink  non-chlorinated  water 
if  they  could  be  sure  it  was  pure.  However, 
because  of  concentrations  of  population  in 
some  parts  of  tlie  province  with  the  attendant 
pollution  of  water,  it  is  necessary  to  chlori- 
nate the  commvmal  supply  to  render  it  free  of 
water-borne  infections.  Fluoridation  is 
recommended  as  a  preventive  measure,  and 
dental  caries  is  neither  a  water-borne  nor  a 
communicable   disease. 

Similarly,  it  has  been  argued  that  fluorida- 
tion can  be  compared  with  pasteurization  of 
milk,  which  was  introduced  and  rightly  hailed 
as  a  great  public  health  measure.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that  these 
matters   are  quite  unlike. 

Pasteurization  is  a  measure  to  render  milk 
free  of  milk-borne  germs  which  can  and  do 
cause  highly  contagious  communicable  dis- 
eases; diseases  which  can  be  very  serious 
and  crippling,  as  for  example,  bovine  tuber- 
culosis. Pasteurization  does  not  entail  the 
addition  to  the  milk  of  any  substance,  but 
is  simply  a  process  of  heating  to  a  certain 
temperature  and  cooling  according  to  certain 
proven  principles. 

Fluoridation,  it  is  repeated,  is  the  opposite; 
it  is  not  necessary  for  the  purification  of  the 
water  supply;  it  is  the  introduction  of  a 
substance  into  the  water  supply  of  all  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  a  disease  which 
is  neither  water-borne  nor  communicable 
to  benefit  one  area  of  the  population. 

The  foregoing  is,  as  fairly  as  I  am  able 
to  give  it,  a  presentation  of  the  pros  and 
cons  of  this  matter,  in   general. 

Now  comes  the  matter  of  advising  the 
people  what  to  do.  This  is  a  duty  which 
devolves  upon  the  government  and  myself. 
The  question  is  raised  because  3  private 
bills    are    presently    before    the    Legislature 


which  would  enable  the  petitioner  munici- 
palities to,  under  certain  conditions,  fluori- 
date their  municipal  water  supply. 

Clearly  the  application  for  these  powers 
is  for  something  which  is  beyond  the  policy 
of  The  Public  Health  Act.  It  is  the  govern- 
ment's view  that  such  enabling  powers  should 
be  given,  if  at  all,  by  The  Public  Health 
Act  to  all  municipalities,  and  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Act  should  not  be  departed  from 
at  the  request  of  isolated  municipalities  from 
time  to  time.  I  have  set  out,  I  think,  as 
clearly  as  possible  tlie  viewpoints  concerned 
and   the   considerations   which   are  involved. 

If  the  principle  is  admitted,  we  might  just 
as  well  recognize  that  we  have  opened  a 
door  which  the  province  might  never  be 
able  to  close.  The  principle  simply  cannot 
be  confined  to  fluorides,  and  there  are  already 
indications  of  this.  Under  all  of  the  circum- 
stances, it  seems  to  me  to  be  clear  that  the 
job  of  the  government  and  Lhe  municipalities 
is  to  do  everything  to  eliminate  pollution 
and  contamination,  and  to  insure  that  water 
is  pure  and  wholesome  and  that  it  carmot 
be  the  source  of  water-borne  infections.  If 
we  remain  in  that  position  we  are  on  sound 
ground. 

The  municipalities  and  government  of 
Ontario  already  have  a  big  job  on  their 
hands  to  do  this  important  fundamental  thing 
without  venturing  into  an  area  where  the 
rights  of  the  individual  might  be  affected. 

As  I  have  stated,  there  has  been  in  this 
province  a  period  of  experimentation.  It  is 
still  in  progress.  Some  7  municipalities  pro- 
ceeded with  fluoridation  i)lans  and  these 
have  been  in  operation  for  some  years.  This 
was  undoubtedly  done  through  a  misinterpre- 
tation of  The  Public  Health  Act.  I  think  it 
is  undeniable  that  The  Department  of  Health 
itself  was  under  a  misapprehension  in  this 
regard.  The  matter,  however,  has  been 
clarified  as  a  result  of  the  decision  handed 
down  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

A  year  ago  The  Public  Health  Act  was 
amended,  enabling  those  7  municipalities 
to  continue,  but  giving  to  them  the  oppor- 
tunity at  any  time,  either  by  public  vote  or 
by  action  of  their  councils,  to  terminate  the 
experiment.  It  is  not  proposed  to  disturb  this. 

Having  given  the  background,  however, 
may  I  point  out  that,  because  of  this  experi- 
mentation and  because  of  the  authority  given 
to  them  a  year  ago,  this  is  no  argument  for 
introducing  the  principle  of  fluoridation  in 
The  Public  Health  Act  in  a  general  way. 

May  I  say  that  The  Department  of  Health 
is  concerning  itself  with  finding  other  means 
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by  which  fluoride  can  be  made  available  to 
those  who  might  benefit  from  it  and  who 
wish  it.  We  have,  therefore,  undertaken 
inquiries  into  the  experience  of  other  juris- 
dictions which  are  using,  or  are  experimenting 
with,  fluoride  administered  to  children  by 
other  means  than  in  drinking  water. 

Studies  are  under  way  in  many  states 
and  countries  in  this  regard.  Research  is 
under  way  in  this  field  in  Canada,  and  we 
propose  arranging  with  our  universities  to 
conduct  certain  studies  which  should  pro- 
vide us  with  information  still  lacking.  We 
are  in  close  contact  with  authorities  con- 
ducting trials  of  fluoride  administration  in 
other  areas  and  places  where  it  has  been 
found  that  the  compulsory  ingestion  of 
fluoride,  by  introducing  it  into  the  communal 
water  supplies,  is  not  acceptable.  I  feel  that 
this  is  the  proper  approach  to  this  problem. 

It  should  be  noted  by  hon.  members  that 
the  department  has  been  most  active  in  its 
encouragement  of  those  interested  in  dental 
health.  One  of  the  evidences  of  this  is  the 
fine  new  dental  school  and  research  centre 
presently  being  erected,  towards  which  the 
goveniment  has  contributed  grants  totalling 
$5  million,  and  which  will  very  greatly 
strengthen  the  dental  facilities  and  the  means 
of  training  dentists  in  this  province. 

We  have  a  very  active  dental  division  in 
The  Department  of  Health,  which  is  continu- 
ally studying  this  question  and  others  relating 
to  dental  health.  With  these  new  means, 
and  the  information  which  we  shall  derive 
from  the  investigations  and  research  being 
undertaken,  and  which  we  propose  shall 
be  continued,  we  will  have  looked  into  every 
possible    phase    of   the    question. 

The  proper  thing,  therefore,  to  do  at 
present  is  concentrate  upon  what  is  our 
obvious  duty,  namely  to  provide  pure  water 
that  cannot  be  the  source  of  water-borne 
infections.  If  it  is  subsequently  determined 
to  depart  from  this  principle,  and  to  add 
other  elements  as  I  have  outlined,  it  most 
certainly  ought  to  be  on  clearer  evidence, 
than  we  have  at  the  present  time,  that  no 
feasible  alternatives  exist  to  communal  fluori- 
dation, and  that  the  latter  is  unquestionably 
acceptable    to    the    people    of    this   province. 

Ml".  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  permit  a  question?  Does  this 
mean  that  municipalities  will  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  conduct  plebiscites  within  their 
own  municipalities  to  determine  whether  or 
not,  in  a  given  mimicipality,  fluoridation  will 
be  permitted? 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost:  (Prime  Minister):  The 
statement  is  perfectly  clear  on  that  point.  My 
hon.  friend  was  clear  on  that  point. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  is  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think  the  statement  went 
to  a  very  great  extent  in  pointing  out  that 
an  amendment  of  this  sort  ought  to  be  by 
way  of  a  general  enactment  in  The  Public 
Health  Act,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  pass 
such. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  mean  the  municipalities  will  not  be, 
irrespective  of  local  plebiscites,  permitted  to 
fluoridate  their  water? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  that  this 
Legislature  is  supreme.  The  hon.  members 
of  this  Legislature  have  the  right  to  bring 
about  any  policy  that  they  determine,  and 
the  matter  goes  to  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee. But  that  is  the  general  policy  of  the 
government. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart  (Parkdale):  Mr. 
Speaker,  having  obtained  your  consent  to 
speak  briefly  today  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  on  a  subject  of  civic  importance,  I  wish 
to  add  another  subject  about  which  I  did 
not  inform  you. 

However,  my  very  good  friend,  the  highly 
esteemed  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Phillips)  has  again  today  scored  another 
first  by  the  very  kind  gesture,  after  the  open- 
ing of  the  House,  in  extending  you  congratu- 
lations and  presenting  a  congratulatory 
certificate. 

I  would  hke  to  say,  and  I  am  sure  all  the 
hon.  members  will  agree,  that  today  being 
the  25th  anniversary  of  your  wedding,  this 
House  extends  to  you  and  your  gracious  wife 
hearty  congratulations  and  best  wishes  for 
many  more  years  of  good  health,  for  both  of 
you,  and  many  happy  returns  of  this 
anniversary. 

Also  I  would  like  to  be  the  first,  by  coming 
a  day  ahead,  to  extend  to  our  good 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  ( Mr. 
Oliver)  our  very  best  wishes  for  many  happy 
returns  of  his  birthday  which  he  celebrates 
tomorrow.  May  he  enjoy  many  more  years 
of  good  health  and  service  to  his  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  to  which  I  wish 
to  refer  to  very  briefly  is  this,  that  tomorrow, 
Friday,  March  6,  at  11.00  a.m.,  a  special 
meeting  of  Toronto  city  council  will  be  held 
in  city  hall  to  commemorate  the  125th  anni- 
versary   of    the    incorporation    of    Toronto. 

In  1834,  a  bill  was  introduced  to  incorpor- 
ate the  capital  of  Ontario  as  a  self-governing 
community.     The  Act  was  passed  March  6, 
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1834,  and  the  first  municipal  election  was 
held  March  27.  All  male  householders  had 
the  franchise,  whether  owners  or  tenants. 
The  city  was  divided  into  5  wards.  In  each 
ward  two  aldermen  and  two  councillors  were 
elected.  These  were  to  choose  one  of  the 
aldermen   as   mayor. 

The  book  Toronto  100  Years  states: 

Their  very  first  act  was  a  gesture  of 
defiance  towards  the  governing  clique  of 
tlie  province,  for  they  elected  as  mayor 
William  Lyon  Mackenzie,  a  man  who  for 
10  years  had  been  a  scorpion  in  the 
Lieutenant-Governor's   bed. 

In  1934,  100  years  later,  during  my  term  as 
mayor  of  Toronto,  we  planned  a  series  of  cen- 
tennial celebrations.  The  first  was  held  25  years 
ago  today  in  the  Coliseum,  in  the  evening. 

It  was  a  mammoth  religious  service  arranged 
by  a  committee  whose  chairman  was  the 
Anglican  representative.  Rev.  Canon  Pilcher. 
Other  members  of  the  committee  were  Rev. 
John  Marshall,  Baptist;  Rev.  R.  S.  Dunn, 
Presbyterian;  Rev.  Dr.  Harold  Young,  United 
Church;  Rev.  S.  Kelley,  Roman  Catholic;  and 
Rabbi  Sachs  for  the  Jewish  citizens. 

Thousands  of  citizens  attended  and  there 
was  a  choir  of  2,700  voices  arranged  by  Sir 
Ernest  McMillan,  directed  by  Dr.  Fricker,  and 
assisted  by  the  band  of  the  Toronto  Regiment 
—now  known  as  the  Royals— under  the  direc- 
tion of  Walter  Murdoch,  with  the  kind  per- 
mission of  the  then  commanding  officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  F.  H.  Marani. 

On  March  6  I  convened  a  special  meeting 
of  city  council  and  there  were  present:  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  Rt.  hon.  R.  B. 
Bennett;  the  leader  of  Her  Majesty's  loyal 
Opposition,  Rt.  hon.  Mackenzie  King;  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  hon.  G.  S.  Henry; 
His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Colonel 
Herbert  Bruce;  and  representative  citizens  of 
all  walks  of  life. 

On  August  4,  a  great  patriotic  celebration 
took  place.  It  was  the  1st  Canadian  Corps 
reunion.  Some  250,000  people  gathered  in 
Riverdale  park.  Led  by  Archdeacon  Scott, 
all  those  assembled  repeated  a  declaration 
that  I  had  prepared: 

I  hereby  declare  my  faith  and  belief 
in  Almighty  God  and  further  declare  loyalty 
and  allegiance  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

This  was  followed  by   the   singing  of  "God 
Save  the  King." 

Tomorrow,  25  years  later,  the  city  of  my 
birth,  a  city  which  has  been  so  generous  and 
good  to  me,  celebrates  the  125th  anniversary 
or  incorporation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  our  early  citizens  builded 
better  than  they  knew.  May  we  continue 
to  make  our  contribution  in  loyalty,  devotion 
and  service,  so  that  our  children's  children 
may  raise  a  superstructure  worthy  of  the 
builders. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  may  I  convey  to- 
morrow to  the  present  mayor,  his  worship 
Nathan  Phillips,  QC,  and  members  of  council 
of  the  capital  city  of  this  province,  from 
this  Legislature,  greetings,  good  wishes,  and 
a  message  of  appreciation  for  their  contri- 
bution in  active  service  and  peacetime  service 
to  build  a  greater  and  a  united  Canada. 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  me  this  is  a  great  day  in  a 
most  important  week.  As  we  all  know,  this 
is  education  week  for  Canada,  and  today  we 
celebrate  the  birth  of  a  new  university— the 
University  of  Waterloo. 

To  me,  as  Minister  of  Education,  and  to 
me  personally,  this  is  the  culmination  of  an 
objective  of  some  years'  standing. 

Waterloo  College,  in  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  and  St.  Jerome's  College,  6  miles 
away  in  Kitchener,  has  been  doing  good 
work  for  years;  degrees  were  granted  to 
their  graduates  by  two  different  universities. 

Many  discussions  were  held— there  were, 
naturally,  differences  of  opinion,  but  these 
were  soon  resolved— and  progress  was  made 
towards  the  setting  up  of  the  university  of 
Waterloo,  with  two  federated  colleges, 
Waterloo  and  St.  Jerome. 

Each  of  these  have  degree-conferring 
powers,  which  they  have  agreed  to  hold  in 
abeyance  except  for  degrees  in  theology, 
just  as  Trinity,  Victoria  and  St.  Michael's 
have  undertaken  to  do  as  federated  col- 
leges in  the  University  of  Toronto. 

That  is  why  3  Acts  have  been  passed  in 
this  connection,  without  opposition,  during 
this  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  sponsor 
of  each  was  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer),  who  represents  Water- 
loo North  in  this  Legislature. 

The  two  federated  colleges  will  give 
instruction  in  arts  and  theology,  while  the 
imiversity  will  offer  courses  in  engineering 
and  in  such  subjects  as  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  botany,  zoology,  modern  history 
and  similar  subjects. 

Little  progress  could  have  been  made,  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  the  Herculean  efforts  of  my 
very  good  friend,  president  J.  G.  Hagey, 
who  will  be  president  of  the  new  university 
and  head  of  Waterloo  College,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Siegfried,  president  of  St.  Jerome's  College. 
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A  competent  collaborator  in  every  phase  of 
the  negotiation  was  Mr.  Ira  Needles,  chair- 
man of  the  board. 

The  government  has  given  generous  grants, 
and  will  continue  its  financial  assistance  for 
new  buildings  and  for  general  maintenance. 

I  wish  I  could— and  I  think  I  can— give 
hon.  members  of  this  House  a  mental  picture 
of  the  great  educational  system  of  this 
province: 

Approximately  44,000  teachers  in  charge  of 
1.25  million  boys  and  girls;  young  men  and 
women  in  the  schools  of  Ontario;  inspectors 
assisting  and  counselling;  school  boards  and 
trustees— thousands  of  public-spirited  trustees 
—rendering  excellent  service;  annual  exami- 
nations carefully  supervised  and  meticulously 
evaluated;  no  regimentation,  no  dictatorship, 
liberty  within  the  law. 

There  are  the  independent  schools,  private 
schools  as  we  used  to  call  them,  receiving 
no  grants  and  doing  good  work. 

To  continue  the  mental  picture,  Mr. 
Speaker,  permit  me  to  remind  hon.  members 
of  this  House  of  the  magnificent  work  being 
done,  and  the  highest  standards  maintained, 
by  our  great  universities  in  this  province. 
Great  they  are,  truly,  and  growing  greater. 
A  few  years  ago  there  were  3,  now  there  are, 
or  soon  may  be,  10. 

In  historical  order,  there  is  the  University 
of  Toronto  with  the  largest  enrolment  of 
English-speaking  universities  in  the  British 
Commonwealth.  Then  we  have  the  strong, 
stalwart  and  substantial  Queens  University; 
the  fast- growing  University  of  Western 
Ontario;  the  now  independent  and  prosperous 
McMaster  University;  the  University  of 
Ottawa  with  its  fine  medical  faculty;  Carle- 
ton  University,  a  vigorous  young  giant;  the 
Assumption  University  of  Windsor  with  its 
flourishing  Essex  College;  the  newly-born 
University  of  Waterloo  with  its  two  fine 
federated  colleges;  the  recently  revived  Uni- 
versity of  Sudbury;  and  York  University  in 
the  planning  stage. 

Nor  must  I  fail  to  mention  that  group 
of  colleges  which  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Good- 
fellow),  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College,  and  MacDonald 
Institute  at  Guelph. 

This  mental  picture  goes  on,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  include  our  teacher-education  institutions; 
the  Ontario  College  of  Education  with  the 
largest  enrolment  on  record;  our  teachers' 
colleges,  of  which  there  are  two  in  Toronto, 
two  in  Ottawa,  one  each  in  Hamilton,  Lon- 
don, Stratford,  Peterborough  and  North  Bay, 


with  a  total  enrolment  of  nearly  4,700,  and 
our  almost  completed  Lakeshore  teachers' 
college. 

The  picture  would  not  be  complete,  Mr. 
Speaker,  without  mention  of  the  interna- 
tionally known  and  famous  Ryerson  Institute 
of  Technology;  the  Lakehead  College  of 
Arts,  Science  and  Technology;  the  Institute 
of  Mines  at  Haileybury;  the  Institutes  of 
Technology  at  Ottawa,  Hamilton  and  Wind- 
sor; the  Ontario  College  of  Art;  and  our  Pro- 
vincial Institute  of  Trades  in  Toronto. 

Many  thousands  of  our  teachers  are  taking 
courses  in  summer  and  in  winter  to  upgrade 
their  academic  and  professional  status.  These 
are  ambitious  teachers  who  are  anxious  to  be 
fitted  for  even  better  service  and  to  be  ready 
for  promotion  when  it  comes. 

Many  of  these  courses  I  established  years 
ago,  and  many  of  them  I  developed  and 
operated  for  over  30  years,  so  I  know 
teachers  and  teaching  as  few  others  do,  and  I 
know  the  calibre  of  our  inspectors,  our 
principals    and    our    teachers. 

In  this  great  work,  all  the  universities  of 
Ontario  are  co-operating  magnificently; 
indeed,  we  could  not  carry  on  without  them 
and  the  University  of  Waterloo,  whose  birth 
we  celebrate  today,  has  done  almost  more 
than    its    share. 

Inspectors,  principals  and  teachers  in  every 
part  of  this  province  are  beginning  to  speak 
out  as  they  have  never  done  before.  They 
are  incited  by  the  bosh  that  is  talked  and 
written  nowadays  by  people  who  do  not 
know  what  they  are  talking  or  writing  about. 

Our  top-flight  educators  will  tell  hon. 
members— I  quoted  one  of  them  a  few  days 
ago  in  this  House— that  our  teachers  are  doing 
better  work  than  has  ever  been  done  before; 
that  the  schools  are  operated  to  a  high  degree 
of  efficiency;  that  our  students  are  working 
well  and  are  making  good  use  of  their  oppor- 
tunities for  education. 

These  high  standards  we  intend  to  main- 
tain and  to  enhance.  There  is  no  lethargy, 
no  apathy  in  our  schools,  but  good  service 
is  being  rendered  by  excellent  teachers.  At 
the  apex  of  the  greatest  educational  system 
in  the  world  stand  our  great  universities. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  you 
will  permit  me  to  say  a  word  on  this  parti- 
cular occasion.  It  was  my  honour  to  sponsor 
these  several  bills,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  has  said.  During  the  course  of 
the  week,  at  least  last  Sunday,  education 
week  was  opened  very  auspiciously  in 
Kitchener  this  particular  year,  and  one  of  the 
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significant  reasons,  I  hope,  was  in  the  fact 
that  these  several  institutions,  these  incor- 
porated bodies,  were  granted  degree-granting 
privileges  by  this  Legislature  in  the  current 
session. 

Now,  at  the  same  time  it  was  felt  that  it 
would  be  of  great  significance  if  Royal  assent 
could  be  given  these  several  bills  during  this 
current  week,  and  I  must  pay  my  respects 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  because,  at  the 
request  of  the  responsible  officers  in  charge 
of  the  institutions,  I  relayed  that  request  to 
them,  and  I  understand  that  it  will  be  done 
this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  associated  with 
all  3  institutions  from  their  inception.  One 
of  the  institutions  is  my  own  alma  mater.  My 
father  and  grandfather  likewise  attended  the 
same  institution. 

I  can  assure  hon.  members  that  this  is  a 
very  great  day,  likewise,  in  the  life  of  all 
citizens  of  my  particular  riding,  who  are  very 
proud  of  the  fact  that  these  several 
institutions,  particularly  Waterloo  College, 
a  Lutheran  school,  and  St.  Jerome's  College, 
which  have  existed  for  more  than  75  years, 
have  grown  up  and  developed  as  outstanding 
educational  institutions. 

And  now,  with  assistance  of  the  associated 
faculties,  a  body  that  will  undertake  a  new 
pattern,  if  you  will,  in  educational  engineer- 
ing studies,  there  is  now  the  opportunity  to 
alternate  as  between  practical  work  and 
technical  work  at  university  over  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  normally  required  for  an 
engineering  course;  it  will  permit  a  man,  who 
has  started  in  the  practical  art  of  engineering 
in  a  factory  or  industrial  plant,  to  subse- 
quently attend  school  and  pursue  his  course 
to  a  degree-granting  status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  occasion  of  which 
my  riding,  and  all  of  Ontario,  can  be  justly 
proud,  emphasizing  the  effort  and  significance 
of  education  and  the  importance  the  people 
of  Ontario  attach  to  education.  These  institu- 
tions have  grown  from  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  the  people  of  my  riding  and,  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  with  the  Royal  assent 
that  will  be  given  today,  our  people  will  be 
happy  to  carry  on  the  responsibility  that  they 
have  burdened  themselves  with  over  these 
past  75  years. 

I,  for  one,  can  assure  hon  members,  on 
behalf  of  all  of  my  riding,  that  the  gesture  of 
the  government  is  appreciated.  The  responsi- 
bility that  is  now  the  opportunity  of  the 
people  in  charge  will  be  exercised  to  the  full. 
I  feel  that  in  this  area,  encompassed  by  a 
population  of  approximately  250,000  people, 


that  nothing  could  serve  the  ideal  of  higher 
education  more  effectively  than  the  culmina- 
tion of  this  particular  series  of  Acts  in  the 
recognition  of  3  institutions  as  degree-ranking 
universities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  these  few  comments. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  also  mark  this  day,  and  this 
occasion,  to  give  emphasis  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  one  more  university  in  our  fast- 
growing  university  family  and  I  retire,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  escort  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.  Mackay)  to  this 
chamber,  so  that  he  might,  on  this  5th  day 
of  March,  give  Royal  assent  to  these  bills. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
May  I  ask  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
with  his  permission  in  reverse,  did  the  roof 
of  his  summer  cottage  at  Port  Elgin  collapse 
a  few  days  ago?  If  so,  was  it  due  to  external 
or  internal  causes? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
certainly  is  a  reversal  of  form.  But  unlike 
the  hon.  members  opposite,  I  do  not  intend  to 
take  this  under  advisement  or  study.  I  think 
that  I  can  make  the  answer  quite  directly. 

Unlike  the  happy  occasion  that  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  rise  on  just  a  few  moments 
ago,  I  might  say,  in  answer  to  his  specific 
question,  that  it  is  true  it  fell  in.  That  is 
the  word. 

It  happened  as  the  result  of  external  causes. 

I  would  hope  that  no  other  hon.  members 
of  the  Legislature  are  faced  with  a  similar 
unfortunate  situation.  Fortunately,  tliere  was 
no  physical  harm  or  personal  injury  such  as 
has  grieved  many  people  in  this  province 
in  the  last  while. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  embarrass- 
ingly, this  is  not  the  type  of  thing  that  the 
laws  of  the  province  of  Ontario  or  the  insur- 
ance companies  will  provide  protection 
against.  So  if  the  hon.  Attorney-General  can 
devise  ways  and  means  of  assuring  protection 
against  these  unfortunate  and  uncontrollable 
events,  it  would  make  me  very  happy,  and 
I  am  sure  would  be  of  great  assistance  to 
many  people  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Would  he  like  it  to  be  retro- 
active? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  retroactive, 

Mr.  Boyer:  We  did  give  warning. 

An  hon.  member:  Maybe  the  provincial 
police  could  shovel  these  off. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  they  could  shovel— 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  Throne. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 

(Mr.  Mackay):  Pray  be  seated. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf 
of  the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

An   Act   respecting    St.    Jerome's   College. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  The  University  of 
Waterloo. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  Waterloo  Lutheran 
University. 

To  these  Acts  the  Royal  assent  was 
announced  by  the  clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's 
name,  the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  doth  assent  to  these  bills. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  then  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

The  House,  upon  order,  resolved  itself 
into  the  committee  of  supply. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  participate  in  this 
budget  debate,  I  want  first  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  the  hon.  Provincial- 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan).  Whatever  one  may  feel 
about  the  contents  of  the  budget,  it  is  a 
great  honour,  I  think,  to  the  hon.  gentleman 
who  has  the  privilege  of  presenting  it,  and 
I  think  it  can  be  said  without  any  dispute 
that  it  was  ably  presented  in  this  House. 

The  great  difficulty,  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
the  hon.  Provincial-Treasurer  is  that  he  is 
a  disarmingly  genial  person.  If  it  were  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney),  for 
example,  sitting  down  there  with  his  for- 
bidding provocative  countenance,  one  could 
without  very  much  difficulty  summon  up  the 
head  of  steam  required  to  come  fighting  back. 

Just  look  at  that  pleasant  smile,  and  how 
can  one  take  oflF  the  gloves  and  come  fighting 
back? 


However,  I  have  done  my  best  to  engender 
the  necessary  feeling  of  opposition  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  things  in  the  budget. 

I  do,  however,  at  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker, 
want  to  make  this  general  observation.  Very 
shortly  after  coming  into  provincial  politics, 
in  fact  before  getting  into  this  House  at  all, 
I  paid  a  visit  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
office,  and  Mr.  Maclntyre  was  so  kind  as  to 
give  me  a  bound  volume  of  the  first  10 
budgets  that  were  presented  by  the  now  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost).  This  has  become 
one  of  my  favourite  documents  for  periodic 
reference. 

However,  I  took  it  home  upon  getting  it 
back  in  1954,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  it  very 
carefully  and  I  was  struck  at  that  time 
by  the  monotony  of  format  in  budgets  in 
this  Legislature.  Nothing  since  1954  has 
altered   that   monotony. 

They  claim  that  people  who  make  their 
living  in  writing  stories  for  pulp  magazines, 
can  buy,  for  a  dollar,  a  book  in  which  a 
series  of  plots  are  given,  and  if  they  want  to 
write  a  certain  story  they  just  turn  up  plot 
67A  and  they  write  a  story  in  accordance 
with  that  plot.  I  am  wondering  if  the  time 
has  not  come  to  throw  out  the  plot  that  has 
been  used  in  writing  the  budgets  in  Ontario 
for  so  long. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  It  is  not 
the  format,  it  is  the  plot  that  has  been  used 
in  writing  the  budgets  in  Ontario  for  so  long, 
it  is  not  for  the  fonnat,  it  is  the  content  that 
counts. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  come  to  the  con- 
tent in  a  minute  now.  Let  the  hon.  member 
not  get  too  fidgety  over  there.  That  is  my 
proposal  this  afternoon— in  case  hon.  mem- 
bers have  any  illusions  on  tlie  score. 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  compare 
this  year's  budget  with  last  year's  budget, 
with  one  or  two  exceptions,  we  can  take  it 
page  for  page  and  change  the  figures  and 
we  have  last  year's  budget.  Now  maybe 
this  is  a  small  point— but  I  am  hoping  the 
government  might  find  a  somewhat  new  and 
challenging  approach. 

Now,  by  way  of  a  basic  criticism  at  the 
outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  this 
budget  would  have  to  be  described  as  a 
stand-pat  budget.  This  government  is  obvi- 
ously coasting.  It  is  living  on  its  reputation^ 
gained  in  yesteryears,  with  one  striking 
exception— and  I  am  not  going  to  deal  with 
the  content  of  that  exception  this  afternoon, 
namely,  the  new  proposals  for  mental  health. 
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There  is  no  particular  imagination,  and 
there  is  no  new  thinking  in  the  budget  that 
was  presented  to  us.  Instead,  there  is  an 
easy  optimism  that  glosses  over  so  many 
of  the  real  diflBculties  that  the  people  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  are  faced  with  at  the 
present  time. 

I  want  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  these 
in  the  very  early  pages  of  the  budget  as  it 
was  presented  to  us.  For  example,  on  page 
2,  as  given  to  the  hon.  members  on  the  day 
of  presentation,  we  have  this  phrase  which 
has   intrigued  me: 

Following  a  decade  and  a  half  of  extra- 
ordinary progress,  it  was  not  unnatural 
that  we  should  have  experienced  a  period 
of  adjustment  during  which  our  economy 
moved  more  sideways  than  upwards. 

Now,  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  an  economist, 
but  I  have  done  a  bit  of  reading  in  what 
might  be  described  as  economic  books  down 
through  the  years,  and  I  never  have  run 
across  the  phrase  of  an  economy  moving 
sideways.  I  have  been  trying  to  visualize 
exactly  what  happens.  I  do  know  a  lot  of 
people  who  got  squeezed  in  the  last  year, 
and  the  more  I  ponder  this  phraseology,  it 
maybe  is  very  apt.  Because,  as  our  economy 
has  moved  sideways,  there  have  been  a  lot 
of  people  caught  in  the  squeeze. 

However,  let  us  go  on: 

Since  our  labour  force  was  continuing 
to  grow,  a  rise  in  unemployment  was 
inevitable.  In  the  face  of  this  situation  we 
acted    vigorously. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  nonsense. 
This  government  itself,  a  year  ago  in  its 
budget,  confessed  that  it  was  providing 
235,000  jobs  through  its  various  departments 
and  its  co-ordinated  programme  with  the 
municipalities.  A  full  year  has  gone  by— a 
year  in  which  unemployment  has  mounted— 
in  which  the  hard  core  of  unemployment 
over  the  summer  months  last  year  was  as 
high  as  at  any  time  since  the  depression  in 
the   1930's. 

We  have  a  Throne  speech  to  introduce 
this  session,  and  we  have  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  bringing  down  his  budget,  in 
which  he  confesses  once  again  that  he  is 
providing  235,000  jobs. 

In  other  words,  this  government  has  done 
precisely  nothing,  in  terms  of  its  own  con- 
fession and  statistics.  Now,  how  can  one 
describe  this  as  acting  vigorously?    Well— 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan:  (Provincial  Treasxirer): 
It  could  have  been  less. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  it  could  have  been 
less— 

An  hon.  member:  Acted  vigorously— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  this  is  the  kind  of 
consolation  we  have  got  to  take— this  govern- 
ment might  have  made  it  even  worse,  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  claims.  Well,  if 
that  is  the  reply,  I  am  willing  to  let  that 
stand  on  the  record,  Mr.   Speaker. 

However,  we  go  on  now  to  the  next  phase 
of  what  the  government  has  done,  namely 
its  winter  works  programme: 

We  have  stepped  up  capital  construc- 
tion— 

and  so  on,  and: 

In  order  to  reduce  the  seasonal  impact  of 
vmemployment,  we  embarked  on  a  compre- 
hensive programme  of  winter  works. 

Now,  by  what  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  what  this  government  is  doing  today  be 
described  as  a  comprehensive  programme  of 
winter  works?  Two  hundred  thousand  people 
out  of  work  in  the  province  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  federal  government,  and  too 
little  assistance  put  in  by  this  government,  it 
has  provided  fewer  than  8,000  jobs— at  least 
those  are  the  last  figures  that  we  had. 

We  go  to  a  city  like  Hamilton,  for  example, 
where  they  have  thousands  of  people  out  of 
work  and  the  number  of  jobs  providing  the 
winter  work  programme  is  somewhere 
between  200  and  300.  This  is  supposedly  a 
comprehensive  programme  of  winter  works. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat,  it  is  an  easy  optimism 
that  is  just  glossing  over  the  problems  that 
are  being  faced  by  the  people.  Let  us  move 
on: 

Exports  of  cattle,  wheat  and  flour  raise 
the  gross  value  of  agricultural  production  to 
the  second  highest  level  in  Ontario's  history, 
and  farm  cash  income  to  the  highest. 

Now,  there  is  a  dehghtful  optimistic  way  of 
putting  it. 

I  was  very  interested— and  no  doubt  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has  seen  this— in 
the  statistics  that  were  provided  by  the 
farmers'  union,  in  their  brief  presented  to  the 
government  this  year  and  discussed  in  the 
agricultural  committee  last  week. 

They  point  out,  for  example,  that  the 
income  per  farmer  back  in  1946  was  $1,677. 
The  income  per  farmer  in  1956  was  $2,735. 
In  other  words,  income  had  gone  up  from 
$1,600  to  $2,700  per  fanner. 

But  if  we  subtract  the  increased  costs  of 
production,  the  net  income  per  farmer— which 
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is  what  counts,  what  is  left  to  him— in  1946 
was  $1,677  and  in  1956  it  was  $1,686. 

In  other  words,  the  net  income  has  gone 
up  precisely  $9  in  10  years.  That  is,  the  net 
income  of  what  the  farmer  has  to  hve  on 
after  he  has  paid  his  cost  of  production.  This 
is  the  grim  reality  that  is  glossed  over  by  the 
easy  optimism  of  the  early  pages  of  the 
budget. 

In  the  next  page,  for  example,  it  refers  to 
the  fact  that  in  this  province  we  have  nearly 
60,000  housing  units  that  were  completed  in 
Ontario  last  year— 60,000  more  than  any  previ- 
ous year.  Now,  here  is  this  government, 
once  again,  trying  to  lay  claim  to  something 
that  it  has  had  very  little  to  do  anything 
about.  Take  a  look  at  their  own  low  rental 
housing  programme  which  is  the  only  housing 
programme  that  they  can  lay  claim  to.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  latest  figures  are,  but 
7  years  ago  it  was  launched  with  great  blasts 
of  propaganda  and  publicity  that  we  were 
going  to  build  5,000  low  rental  housing  units 
in  this  province. 

The  figure  we  had  at  the  last  session  was 
that  they  had  built  2,600  in  7  or  8  years.  I 
wonder  how  many  they  have  built  now?  Is  it 
up  in  the  3,000  bracket?  Three  thousand  low 
rental  homes  which  is  all  they  can  lay  claim 
to.  The  rest  of  them  are  being  built  by  the 
people  themselves  or  with  the  assistance  of 
The  National  Housing  Act. 

Touching  on  that,  without  going  into  too 
much  detail— certainly  there  had  been  more 
starts  but  when  the  last  increase  was  made 
in  money  made  available  for  building  homes 
through  The  National  Housing  Act,  it  was 
interesting  to  notice  that  one  of  the  largest 
home  builders  in  the  city  of  Toronto  made 
a  statement  which  is  headlined  in  tlie  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  story:  Toronto  Builder 
Says  NHA  Cash  Squandered  on  Costly 
Houses. 

Well,  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to  deal 
with  the  housing  issue  in  more  detail  in  the 
appropriate  department  estimates. 

In  brief,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  is  filled 
with  these  phrases  that,  I  repeat,  gloss  over 
the  basic  problems  that  the  people  of  this 
province  have  to  face. 

In  considering  any  budget,  it  is  basically  a 
problem  of  balancing  the  revenues  and  the 
expenditures.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  any 
great  detail  because  the  government's  balanc- 
ing technique  is  something  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer ) 
has  discussed  at  great  length. 

But  I  must  add  one  brief  comment  with 
regard    to    this    magnificently    pat    procedure 


that  this  government  has  developed  to  getting 
a  balanced  budget.  It  can  never  fail,  and  it 
is  as  easy  as  ABC.  When  they  figure  their 
balance  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  they 
discover  that  they  are  going  to  have  less 
revenue  than  the  money  tliat  they  need 
they  go  out— for  example  as  they  did 
in  the  past  year— and  borrow  $129  million 
with  a  few  extra  dollars  to  spare,  so  that  the 
debt  goes  up  $129  miUion  and,  lo  and 
behold,  they  come  back  and  tell  us  once 
again  that  tiiey  have  a  surplus  of  $590,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Completely  impossible, 
that  is  so  fantastic. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  having  the  same 
diflBculty— 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I 
would  say  that  is  completely  impossible. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it?  Well  it  is  the  kind 
of  bookkeeping  and  juggling  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  been  doing  and  the  reve- 
lation of  it  certainly  disturbs  him— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  raises  his  blood 
pressure  a   good  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  translate  that  into  private 
terms— 

Hon  Mr.  Frost:  Trust  the  auditor,  trust 
the   Provincial  Auditor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  saying  that  the 
auditing  basis  is  wrong,  oh,  no- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —it  is  this  simple  pro- 
cedure: Here  is  a  man  who  has  an  income 
of  $4,000  but  he  spends  during  the  year 
$5,050. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  And  builds  a  house- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   And  goes  out  and  bor- 
rows this  $1,050  which  is  a  debt  against  him 
and  he  ends  up  with  $50  surplus,  and  kids 
himself  that  he  has  lived  within  his  budget. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  know  but— 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  good  business 
practice. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Good  business  practice, 
every  business  in  the  country  does  it. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
repeat  it  is  a  system  that  cannot  fail.  It 
is  as  simple  as  A  B  C.  If  we  go  out  and  bor- 
row just  enough  to  have  a  surplus  left,  then 
we  cannot  lose. 

Hon  Mr.  Frost:  The  city  of  Toronto  this 
year  is  to  have  a  surplus  of  $300,000.  They 
do  exactly  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  As  a  final  comment,  since 
these  figiures  are  so  big  as  to  be  confusing, 
may  I  say  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  the 
other  day  could  not  grasp  the  difference 
between  $11,000  million  rather  than  $1,100 
million.  It  is  all  very  confusing,  I  will  con- 
cede to  him. 

Let  us  get  this  down  to  something  that 
the  average  person  can  grasp  and  see  in 
perspective. 

When  this  Progressive-Conservative  govern- 
ment took  over  back  in  1943,  the  debt  of  the 
province  was  somewhere  up  around  the  $500 
million  mark,  and  interestingly  enough,  in 
the  following  4  or  5  years,  they  reduced  it. 
It  got  down  in  1949  to  $466  miUion  of  net 
debt. 

That,  strangely  enough,  was  the  time  that 
the  present  hon.  Prime  Minister  took  over 
the  leadership  of  the  party.  He  has  now  been 
leading  the  party  for  10  years  and  the  inter- 
esting thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  in  10  years 
this  government  has  accumulated  a  debt  as 
big  as  was  accumulated  by  the  province  from 
1867  to  1948. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  What  about  the  expansion 
of  the  province? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  was  in  a  10-year 
period.  Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  something 
that  can  be  readily  grasped  by  the  average 
person  in  terms  of  the  past  year.  For  every 
hour  of  every  day  throughout  the  365  days 
of  the  current  year,  the  province  of  Ontario 
has  gone  into  debt  $14,726. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  How  much 
is  that  per  person? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon. 
friend,  does  he  ever  figure  out  how  much 
our  assets  have  increased  every  minute  of 
every  day? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
coming  year,  according  to  the  figures  that 
have  been  speculated  on  as  to  what  the 
debt  will  be,  the  addition  to  the  debt  will 
be  something  over  the  $200  million  mark 
in  the  coming  year.  It  will  mean  that  the  net 
debt  of  the  province  in  the  coming  year  will 
be  going  up  every  hour,  every  single  hour. 


not   $14,000   as   it   did  this  past  year,   but, 
believe  it  or  not,   $23,000  per  hour. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): What  would  the  hon.  member  cut 
out?  What  would  he  cut  out  of  the  budget? 
Just  tell  us  where  he  would  save  $1, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  only  have  I  sugges- 
tions of  what  we  should  add  to  our  expendi- 
tures, but  I  also  have  suggestions  as  to  where 
we  might  raise  money,  too. 

Looking  first  at  the  revenue  side  of  the 
budget,  I  want  to  make  this  general  obser- 
vation, that  for  20  years,  due  to  war  and 
post-war  conditions,  we  have  had  a  dynamic 
expanding  economy  in  this  country,  in  this 
province,    throughout    the    whole    continent. 

During  that  time,  in  this  province,  we  have 
had  a  static  taxation  policy.  Year  after  year. 
Provincial  Treasurers  have  presented  budgets 
in  this  House  in  which  they  boasted  that 
there  has  been  no  tax  change.  It  is  an  idle 
boast,  for  it  simply  means  that  as  our  eco- 
nomy has  expanded,  more  and  more  of  the 
wealth  of  this  province  is  shifted  from  per- 
sonal to  corporate  wealth.  Our  inflexible 
tax  policies  have  remained  the  same.  They 
have  not  kept  pace.  As  a  result,  corporate 
income  today  is  carrying  a  disproportionately 
small  share  of  the  tax  burden,  and  the  load 
through  direct  and  indirect  taxes  is  falling 
more  and  more  on  tlie  little  man— the  average 
taxpayer,  the  worker,  the  home  owner,  the 
farmer. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  this  government  did  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  I  have  mentioned  it 
before.  I  just  want  to  mention  it  very  briefly 
again.  That  was  the  increase  in  the  brewery 
tax. 

After  having  been  badgered  on  the  issue 
for  years,  when  they  claimed  they  needed 
more  revenues  and  it  was  pointed  out  to 
them  that  here  was  a  source  for  getting  more 
revenues,  finally  the  government  increased 
the  tax  on  the  breweries  by  approximately 
$5.5   million. 

One  month  later,  this  government  through 
its  agency,  the  liquor  control  board,  author- 
ized the  increase  in  the  price  of  beer  by  1 
cent  a  bottle,  which  gave  the  breweries  a 
net  revenue  after  federal  taxes  of  approxi- 
mately $10  million. 

Mr.  W.  H.  CoUings  (Beaches):  A  hundred 
per  cent.,  oh,  no! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  we  threshed  this 
out  in  the  committee  and  the  hon.  member 
does  not  need  to  interrupt  now,  because  it 
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simply  meant  that  the  breweries  of  Ontario 
were  given  $10  miUion  with  which  to  pay 
the  tax- 
Mr.  Ceilings:   Oh,  now,  that  is  difFerent— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —with  which  to  pay  the 
tax,  plus  an  extra  $4  million  or  so  to  add  to 
their  already  adequate  profits. 

Mr.  Ceilings:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  rise  to 
a  point  of— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  has  given 
his  version  of  this,  last  year.  He  has  given 
it  in  a  committee  here,  and  what  I  have  said 
is  what  we  threshed  through  in  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  does  not 
wish  interruptions.    Why? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  certain  occasions,  if 
there  is  going  to  be  a  substantive  or  construc- 
tive interruption,  I  have  no  objections,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

I  want  to  take  a  look  again  at  tliis  resources 
tax  picture,  on  which  we  began  discussion  in 
the  Legislature  the  other  day. 

For  example,  the  mining  taxes.  I  was 
interested  in  looking  further  into  the  budget, 
following  our  discussion  last  week  on  the 
Elliot  Lake  situation,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  dis- 
cover on  page  A-54,  giving  the  taxation 
figures  for  the  last  4  or  5  years,  that  the 
"mining  and  sundry  taxes"  in  the  year  1957 
were  $8,208,000.  In  the  current  year,  which 
we  are  just  completing,  they  are  $8,212,000. 

In  other  words,  the  difference  between 
the  amount  of  money  that  was  raised  two 
years  ago,  before  the  increase  in  mining 
royalties,  was  precisely  $4,000  less  than  it 
is  now,  two  years  later,  when  these  new 
increased  mining  royalties  figures  are  in 
effect. 

This  despite  the  fact,  as  I  pointed  out  the 
other  day,  that  the  total  wealth  produced  in 
the  mining  industry  today  has  gone  up  in  the 
same  time  from  $640  million  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer's  estimate  for  the  cur- 
rent year,  some  $800  million. 

I  want  to  consider  once  again— because  the 
more  I  thought  about  it  the  other  day  the 
more  astounding  it  is— the  particular  instance 
of  Elliot  Lake,  where  we  face  the  possibility 
—only  a  possibility  as  yet,  and  we  hope  to 
high  heaven  that  it  does  not  become  a 
reality— but  we  face  at  least  a  possibility  that 
in  1962  the  United  States  will  not  renew 
the  present  5-year  contract  to  take  uranium 


produced  in  Elliot  Lake  by  the  private  com- 
panies and  sold  through  the  Crown  corpora- 
tion, Eldorado. 

We  have  a  situation  in  which  this  industry 
is  going  to  be  able  to  write  off,  during  this 
5-year  period,  the  complete  $350  million 
that  have  been  invested  in  the  development 
of  those  mines. 

Now,  during  the  same  5  years,  what  is  the 
province  going  to  receive  in  revenue?  Well, 
for  the  most  part,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
guess,  but  when  we  were  discussing  it  the 
other  day  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  said 
that  last  year  we  got  about  $3  million  from 
uranium,  most  of  it  from  Elliot  Lake.  This 
year  we  expect  to  get  about  $5  million,  he 
said. 

Should  this  rate  of  increase  continue  at 
the  end  of  the  5-year  period,  the  province 
will  have  received  in  mining  royalties  approx- 
imately $35  million  to  $40  million,  which  is 
all  this  province  will  have  received  for  the 
tens  of  millions  that  it  has  invested  of  the 
people's  money  in  the  Elliot  Lake 
community- 
Hen.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  does  the  hon. 
member  get  that  tens  of  millions?  We  have- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  been  talking  for 
years  about  the  amount  of  money  that  must 
be  invested  by  government  for  our  great 
economic  expansion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Not  those  figures. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  what  the  province 
will  receive,  not  only  to  cover  our  investment 
but  also  as  rental  for  the  resources,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  by  1962  we  will  have  our  money 
back- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster has  a  question- 
Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  not  permit  inter- 
ruptions. The  hon.  member  for  York  South 
does  not  wish  to  be  interrupted. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  point  I  wanted  to 
make-and  in  anticipation  of  it  being  made, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  very  disturbed— is 
this,  that  during  the  5-year  period  these  com- 
panies are  going  to  be  able  to  write  off  the 
complete  capital  investment  of  $350  million. 

Hen.  Mr.  Frost:  We  will  have  all  our 
money   back,   too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  the  people  of  Ontario, 
for    two    things— first,    the    money    we    have 
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invested  and,  secondly,  the  rental  for  the 
resources  upon  which  the  industry  is  based- 
are  going  to  get  approximately  one-tenth 
of  that  amount,  approximately  $35  million, 
and  this  is  the  kind  of  situation  which  this 
government  defends.  It  is  a  completely 
indefensible  proposition. 

If  the  danger  of  American  cancellation  of 
the  uranium  contracts  does  take  place  in  1962, 
the  company  owners  will  be  in  a  position  to 
walk  out  with  all  of  their  money  reclaimed 
and  we— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  According  to  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —oh  yes,  the  contract  is  so 
constructed  that  they  get  a  profit  every  year. 
Well,  we  better  look  into  it,  and  we,  the 
people  of  Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  be  left 
with  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  of  services  as 
a  monument  to  another  ghost  town. 

When  I  was  up  in  that  area,  with  the 
junket  of  hon.  members  a  year  ago,  we  were 
told  by  one  or  two  of  the  heads  of  the  com- 
panies there,  in  some  of  the  visits,  that  they 
were  writing  off  their  capitalization  in  the  5- 
year  period,  though  they  expected  the  life  of 
the  mines  to  be  some  50  years.  So,  at  the 
end  of  5  years,  they  will  have  a  complete 
establishment  and  a  45-year  further  life  of 
the  mines.  We  hope  they  will  have  suflBcient 
market— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  With  no  purchasers. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
He  has  lost  his  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
looked  at  this  problem  from  one  point  of  view 
—the  amount  of  money  this  province  is 
raising  in  resource  taxes,  as  a  rental  to  the 
people  who  own  these   resources. 

I  want  to  take  a  look  at  it  from  another, 
namely,  this  other  indefensible  proposition- 
that  this  government  has,  for  years,  granted 
mining  companies  exemption  from  municipal 
taxes  and,  as  an  alternative  to  these  municipal 
taxes,  the  government  is  making  a  mining 
tax  rebate. 

Now,  this  has  been  a  serious  bone  of  con- 
tention in  mining  communities  throughout 
the  north  for  years.  In  fact,  it  has  become 
so  serious  that,  in  this  session,  we  have  had 
the  rare  development  in  the  last  month  of  a 
couple  of  hon.  Progressive-Conservative  mem- 
bers getting  up  and  being  sharply  critical  of 
the  government  because  they  are  facing  an 
election  and  they  have  to  let  the  people  back 


home  know  where  they  stand  on  this  issue 
if  they  are  going  to  get  votes. 

I  am  referring  to  the  hon.  members  from 
the  Nickel  Belt  (Mr.  Belisle)  and  from  Sud- 
bury (Mr.  Monaghan). 

The  net  result  of  this  situation  is  that  the 
mining  companies  receive  a  whole  range  of 
community  services  at  a  cost  much  less  than 
would  be  paid  through  normal  municipal 
taxes.  And  because  they  are  not  paying  their 
share,  the  share  of  the  burden  which  they 
should  be  carrying  is  loaded  onto  the  homes 
of  the  miners  and  other  business  interests  in 
the  community. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
mining  industries  should  be  singled  out  for 
this  kind  of  favouritism,  because  I  draw  to 
your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  no  other 
industry  in  northern  Ontario— for  example,  the 
pulp  and  paper  companies— is  granted  this 
kind  of  exemption  from  municipal  taxes  on 
its  plant  and  equipment. 

It  is  useful  for  us  to  examine  for  a  moment 
what  this  precisely  means.  In  the  first  place, 
if  the  mines  do  not  make  a  profit,  they  do 
not  pay  any  tax.  Now,  this  sounds  deUght- 
fuUy  plausible,  but  show  me  any  other 
business,  or  any  other  property  owner  who, 
because  he  fails  to  make  a  profit,  is  exempted 
from  the  share  of  the  cost  of  municipal 
services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Would  he  like  the  mines 
to  close  if  they  do  not  make  a  profit? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why,  then,  if  this  is  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  logic,  does  he 
make  the  pulp  and  paper  companies  pay 
municipal  taxes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  want  to  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  tliat  is  what  was  involved  in  Ontario 
at  the  beginning  of  the  mining  days  because 
of  the  high  uncertainties  associated  with  the 
mining  business.  Since  that  time,  it  has 
become  the  general  scheme  of  taxation  of 
mines  across  Canada,  and  I  can  assure  my 
hon.  friend  that  this  has  been  debated  time 
and  time  again  during  the  federal-provincial 
conferences. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  may  have  been  debated, 
but  the  point  is  the  mining  industry  has  been 
a  political  favourite  for  years.  The  illogic 
of  it  is  unanswerable. 

Why  should  we  say  to  a  mining  company: 
"You  do  not  have  to  pay  municipal  taxes. 
We,  the  provincial  government,  will  rebate 
to  the  municipality  something  in  lieu  of 
that,"  when  we  do  not  do  it  for  any  other 
industry?    Is   the   hon.   Provincial   Treasvirer 
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suggesting,  for   example,  that  the  pulp   and 
paper  industry  which  is  now  faced— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  give  my  hon.  friend- 
Mr.   MacDonald:   Why  does  he   not  give 
them  an  exemption? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  give  my  hon.  friend  an 
occasion.  In  gold  camps  of  Timmins  and 
Kirkland  Lake,  the  mining  industry  there 
has  fallen  on  evil  days  because  of  the  fixed 
price  on  gold,  with  the  result  that  the  mines 
are  barely  able  to  get  along. 

Now  what  we  do  is  this:  In  that  case,  we 
are  taking  mining  profits  from  across  the 
province  and  we  are  paying  to  those  munici- 
palities subsidies  that  are  keeping  their  tax 
levels  even,  and  are  giving  them  the  income 
they  require.  I  think  that  is  a  thoroughly 
sound  arrangement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster has  to  do  is  go  up  to  Nickel  Belt,  to 
Sudbury,  to  Cochrane  South,  to  Rainy  River 
district,  the  Atikokan  end  of  it,  and  he  will 
find  that  there  is  no  end  of  protest  on  this. 
You  bet  there  is  no  end  of  protest.  In  fact, 
so  much  so,  that  if  he  has  forgotten,  let  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  go  back  and  read  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  members  from  Nickel 
Belt  and  Sudbury  in  this  House  no  more  than 
two  weeks  ago. 

This  is  not  a  fair  kind  of  proposition— it 
represents  a  long-standing  piece  of  political 
favouritism. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  not  the  point  that 
the  hon.  members  for  Nickel  Belt  and  Sud- 
bury made  at  all.  It  was  in  relation  to  the 
amalgamation  of  the  court  in  ruling  that 
certain  smelter  operations  were  counted  as 
mining  operations,  and  this  is  a  matter  com- 
ing before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Those  communities  are 
still  protesting  that  they  are  not  getting 
adequate  back,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
that  area  was  claiming,  as  a  result  of  this, 
not  only  were  the  communities  starved  of 
revenues,  but  they  were  being  driven  into 
an  amalgamation  which  some  people  consider 
with  some  disfavour. 

But  the  other  point  I  want  to  make,  with 
regard  to  these  profits,  is  that  even  when 
the  mine  does  make  a  profit,  it  is  on  the 
basis  of  a  net  profit  subject  to  deductions 
of  many  kinds. 

For  example,  the  net  profit  arrived  at  by 
the  provincial  mines  tax  assessor  has  to  be 
subject   to   all   operating   costs,   to    all   costs 


including  -expense  accounts  of  the  mining 
company  officials,  to  all  depreciation  costs, 
to  all  exploratory  work,  and  in  some  instances 
the  exploratory  work  is  done  in  some  other 
municipality,  so  that  the  municipality  where 
they  happen  to  be  is  going  to  be  victimized 
by  that  reduction  in  sinking  of  new  shafts 
in  other  areas. 

In  short,  whenever  the  municipality  does 
receive  the  payments,  it  is  on  the  basis  of 
a  profit  figure  which  is  subject  to  every 
conceivable  kind  of  deduction.  It  is  the 
lowest  possible  profits  figure. 

This  procedure  has  resulted  in  the  loading 
of  an  unfair  proportion  of  the  burden  at  the 
municipal  level  on  those  other  than  the 
mines,  namely  on  the  miners,  and  on  other 
business  interests  in  the  community. 

Now  I  want  to  say  here  what  I  have  said 
in  many  of  these  mining  communities,  and  I 
can  assure  hon.  members  it  has  aroused  no 
end  of  propaganda  in  reply  by  the  mining 
companies,  propaganda  which,  of  course,  is 
nullified  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the  hon. 
Progressive-Conservatives  rising  in  this  House 
are  endorsing  the  kind  of  protest  I  am 
making. 

Now  that  the  burden  has  grown  to  such 
impressive  proportions  on  the  regular  pro- 
perty owners,  particularly  the  home  owners, 
the  CCF  feels  that  this  whole  situation  should 
be  thoroughly  re-examined,  with  a  view  to 
placing  the  mining  industry  in  the  same  posi- 
tion municipally  as  all  the  property  owners, 
whether   personal    or   corporate. 

Now  I  do  not  see  how  anybody,  including 
any  mining  man,  can  object  to  that.  He  is 
going  to  be  put  on  the  same  basis  to  bring 
an  end  to  the  kind  of  favoiuritism- 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  mines  are  often  situ- 
ated entirely  outside  of  these  municipalities. 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    He    would    close    up    I 
would  say  90  per  cent,  of  the  mining  busi- 
nesses of  Ontario  by- 
Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Warrender. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course,  we  will  not 
close  up  the  mines.  This  proposition  that  we 
are  going  to— the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender)  will  have  his  esti- 
mates tonight  and  he  can  tell  us  all  he  wants 
to  about  this.  Just  let  him  finish  his  home- 
work and  come  back  with  the  whole  answer 
tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  He  does  not  want  the 
truth. 

Mr.  Grossman:  No,  he  never  does. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Distorted  as  usual. 
Mr.   Speaker:   Order.   Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  turn  briefly  to  the  forest  side  of  the 
resources  side  of  the  picture  and  the  situa- 
tion is  equally  indefensible. 

During  the  current  year,  the  total  revenue 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
including  stumpage  dues,  and  so  on,  was 
$19  million  from  corporations  that  are  exploit- 
ing these  resources  that  belong  to  the  people 
of  Ontario.  The  department  during  this  year 
spent  $21   million. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  we,  the 
people  of  Ontario,  subsidized  these  industries 
by  $2  million  for  their  privilege  of  exploiting 
oiu:  resources. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Expenditures  on  parks 
are- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  a  resource  that 
belongs  to  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  we 
did  not  even  raise  enough— over  and  above 
what  we  ploughed  back— to  service  the 
industry,  to  have  anything  for  the  people 
of  Ontario.  Take  the  lands  and  forests 
industry— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  how  is  he  help- 
ing the  pulp  mills  by  putting  money,  for 
example,  into  Algonquin  Park?  How  is  that 
helping   private  enterprise? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  not  the  time  to 
make  a  breakdown  of  all  of  the  details  in 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  but 
the  basic  point  still  stands,  that  all  of  the 
revenues  that  come  into  this  department- 
most  of  them  being  rental  for  the  resources 
upon  which  these  industries  operate— 
aggregated  $19  million,  and  during  the  same 
year  the  department  plowed  most  of  it 
back  to  service  the  industry— some  of  it 
admittedly  for  fishing,  parks  and  other 
services— but  for  the  most  part  it  was  servic- 
ing the  forest  industries,  so  that  we,  the 
people  of  Ontario,  subsidized  the  industry 
by  $2  million  for  the  privilege  of  exploiting 
our  resources. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Oh,  nonsense. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course,  it  is  true. 

If  this  year's  record  is  bad,  let  us  take 
a  look  at  what  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
has  forecast  for  this  coming  year.  He  esti- 
mates that  the  revenues  during  the  coming 
year  are  going  to  be  $17  million,  and  that 
the  department  is  going  to  spend  $26  million. 


In  other  words,  that  we  shall  be  subsidizing 
these  industries  by  $9  million  tliis  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  We  will  have  to  sleep  in 
one  of  the  parks. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  some  areas  in 
which  we  might  look  for  some  more  revenues, 
in  which,  I  suggest,  this  government  should 
re-examine  taxation  policies  on  the  revenue 
side  of  the  ledger. 

But  let  me  proceed.  I  am  very  glad  it  is 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  who  is  respon- 
sible, because  he  used  to  be  Minister  of  High- 
ways. Last  year,  when  I  raised  this  next 
point  that  I  want  to  discuss— namely  the 
proposition  of  a  weight-distance  tax— he 
disputed  with  all  his  bland  geniality  what 
I  was  saying  and  claimed  it  simply  was  not 
in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  toll  roads. 

Now,  the  point  made  in  the  report  of  the 
toll  roads  committee  as  a  result  of  its  investi- 
gation in  the  United  States  was  this:  that 
if  we  raise  the  gasoline  tax  without  some 
form  of  weight-distance  tax  to  get  a  more 
equitable  contribution  from  the  truckers, 
because  of  their  extraordinary  demands  on 
the  highways,  it  simply  means  that  any 
increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  will  fall  90  per 
cent,  upon  the  "little  men"  who  are  driving 
cars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  absolutely  untrue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Look,  if  this  is  untrue, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  of  the  toll  roads 
committee  is  in  error,  after  a  very  careful 
investigation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  knows 
that  trucks  use  more  than  10  per  cent,  of 
the  gasoline. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said  10  per  cent,  of  the 
burden  only  would  fall  on  the  trucks,  90 
per  cent,  would  fall  on  the  cars. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:   That  is  ridiculous. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  any  case,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  read  the 
report.  I  suggest  that  we  have  an  estimate 
to  send  him  to  Florida  for  a  month  so  he 
could  have  a  holiday  and  read  this  report. 
When  he  does  he  will  find  that  it  is  in  the 
report— and  all  hon.  members  of  the  com- 
mittee will  vouch  for  it— that  this  is  the 
evidence  we  got  from  United  States  sources. 
The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  can  shake  his 
head  all  he  wants,  but  it  is  there. 
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Now,  the  recommendation  in  the  toll  roads 
committee  report,  two  years  ago,  was  that  we 
should  add  the  weight-distance  tax  along 
with  any  increased  gasoline  tax.  The  govern- 
ment's excuse  then  was  that  we  had  to  re- 
examine the  American  experience  and  see 
how  it  would  fit  into  the  different  conditions 
of  the  Ontario  scene. 

I  am  a  little  bit  curious  to  know  how  long 
this  study  is  going  to  go  on— before  this 
government  gets  around  to  putting  the 
weight-distance  tax  on. 

There  is  more  than  passing  evidence  to 
substantiate  my  suspicion  that  what  this 
government  is  doing  is  continuing  to  bow 
to  the  powerful  truckers'  lobby  so  that  the 
car  driver,  the  car  owner,  the  little  man  of 
Ontario,  is  paying  a  disproportionate  share, 
while  this  government  does  not  get  on  with 
the  weight-distance  tax  in  order  to  get  a  fair 
contribution  from  the  trucks,  the  trucks  whose 
pounding  of  the  roads  represents  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  our  big 
modern  highways. 

There  is  another  source  of  revenue  that 
this  government  continues  to  procrastinate 
on,  even  after  they  had  a  clear  directive 
following  two  years  of  careful  study  by  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  What  are  the  rates  on 
diesel  fuel  in  Ontario,  compared  to  that  of 
the  hon.  member's  American  friends? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  care  what  they 
are.  The  hon.  Minister  raised  them  on  diesel 
fuel  to  equalize  them  with  gasoline  a  year  or 
so  ago.  But  he  did  not  get  around  to  the 
weight-distance  tax  and  when  we  sit  here 
year  after  year,  doing  nothing,  we  are  just 
playing  Charlie  McCarthy  for  the  truckers' 
lobby. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond:  (Minister  of  Health): 
Would  the  hon.  member  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  From  The  Department  of 
Health? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  regarding  The  Department 
of  Transport.  Has  the  hon.  member  taken 
any  trouble  to  look  into  the  experience  of 
New  York  in  this  matter  of  weight-distance 
tax? 

Mr.  MacDonald:   I  have. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  May  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  member  that  the  experience  in  the  state 
of  New  York  has  been  that  the  cost  of  admini- 
stering this  tax  far  outweighs  any  advantage 


that   they   can   see   accruing   from  it   at   the 
present  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  non- 
sense. There  are  11  of  us  in  this  House  who 
sat  on  the  toll  roads  committee  for  a  long 
time  and  we  know,  we  have  heard  these 
arguments— he,  too,  is  mouthing  the  argu- 
ments of  the  truckers'  lobby. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Not  at  all,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Do  they  have  the 
weight-distance  tax  in  Saskatchewan? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know.  With  the 
amount  of  trucks  it  certainly  does  not  present 
the  same  lucrative  source  in  terms  of  revenue. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  takes  a  look  at  the 
budget  in  Saskatchewan,  he  will  find  out  how 
they  raise  it,  from  sources  we  ignore.  They 
have  an   equitable  tax  burden,   in  any  case. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  draw  to  a 
conclusion  my  comments  with  regard  to 
revenue  with  this  general  observation: 

During  the  past  year  John  Kenneth  Gal- 
braith,  an  Ontario-bom  boy  who  has  now 
become  one  of  the  outstanding  economists 
in  the  United  States,  pointed  out  unanswer- 
ably in  his  brilliant  book,  that  in  our 
"affluent  society"  we  are  rich  in  private 
production,  often  involving  purely  frivolous 
things,  such  as  hula  hoops,  things  we  have  no 
real  need  for  at  all. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Do  not  tell  that  to  my 
daughter. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  as  a  society  we  are 
poverty-stricken  in  things  that  we  need  most 
—that  are  the  very  basis  of  our  civilization- 
hospitals,  schools,  higher  educational  oppor- 
tunities, parks,  recreation  grounds  and  so  on. 
Now,  if  governments,  today,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are   going  to  provide  these   services— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  is  just  complaining 
about    the    amounts    we    spend. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —on  something  other  than 
a  subsistence  basis,  then  government  must 
be  willing  to  raise  the  money  from  where  the 
money  is  to  be  increasingly  found,  and  that 
is  in  corporate  income.  But  this  govern- 
ment refuses  to  do  that,  so  that  our  society, 
and  our  people,  remain  starved  for  the  things 
they  need  most.  Of  course,  the  pity  of  it  in 
this  whole  business  is  that,  amid  all  the 
contradictions  and  the  confusions  that  repre- 
sent the  policies  of  the  Liberals,  they  appar- 
ently go  along  with  the  government  on  these 
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For  example,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  came  into 
this  House  as  a  financial  critic  3  years  ago, 
in  1956,  and  his  plea  was  that  we  must  have 
more  revenue,  and  obviously  the  source  to 
raise  the  revenue  was  in  corporation  tax. 
But  in  1957  he  came  back  and  he  had 
changed  his  mind.  He  was  then  talking  about 
the  mad  dash  toward  the  welfare  state.  We 
hear  now  about  portable  pensions,  we  hear 
about— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake, 
have  a  drink  of  water- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  —all  these  things,  but  in 
the  mad  dash  to  the  welfare  state  he  was  a 
little  bit  fearful  that  we  were  destroying 
the  incentive  of  the  corporations,  and  he 
wants  the   corporation   taxes   reduced. 

In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  exactly  how 
much  he  wants  the  resources  tax  reduced 
depends  on  which  news  account  we  read. 
If  we  read  some  of  them  from  the  Cochrane 
North  by-election,  they  will  be  eliminated 
altogether. 

So  the  government  in  this  connection 
has,  of  course,  the  support  of  the  Liberal 
party,  which  is  not  surprising,  because  on 
basic  issues  they  normally  are  in  agreement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  thought  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  was  the  one  who  was 
eliminated  in   Cochrane   North. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  And  will  be  completely 
eliminated  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  turn  from  revenues  to  the  other  side  of 
the    budget,    namely    expenditures. 

The  first  area  I  want  to  consider,  where 
this  government  has  neglected  to  do  what 
is  increasingly  necessary  is  the  civil  service. 
If  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  provide  eificient 
services,  then  the  government  must  take  a 
serious  look  at  the  salary  scales  that  it  pays 
to  its  own  employees,  the  civil  servants  of 
this  province.  In  fact,  not  only  salaries,  but 
the  whole  treatment  that  this  government 
gives  the  civil  servants  of  this  province. 

This  government  has  repeatedly  contended 
that  the  civil  service  association  of  Ontario 
is  in  effect  the  bargaining  agent  for  the  civil 
servants  of  Ontario.  A  year  or  so  ago,  for 
example,  the  government  presented  a  salary 
revision.  They  were  done  without  any  nego- 
tiation at  all  with  the  civil  service  associa- 
tion, so  that  the  officers  of  the  civil  service 
association  immediately  commented  publicly 
that  it  was  a  strange  kind  of  bargaining  unit 
that    finds    itself    presented    with    a    revised 


salary  scale  with  absolutely  no  opportunity 
at  all  to  discuss  and  negotiate  on  it.  In  other 
words,  it  was  a  case  of  take  it  or  leave  it. 

Unfortunately  the  civil  servants  cannot  take 
it  or  leave  it.  They  have  got  to  take  it  and 
live  with  it  until  the  government  gets  around 
to  another  revision  a  year  or  two  or  three 
later.  If  we  read  the  Trillium,  which  I  under- 
stand was  discussed  at  great  length  during 
the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
the  other  night- 
Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Where  was  the 
hon.  member  on  Tuesday  night  when  it  was 
discussed? 

An  hon.  member:  On  television. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  up  taking  part  in  a 
farm  forum  panel- 
Mr.  Whicher:  He  was  up  in  the  air. 

Mr.  MacDonald  —at  CHNX  in  Wingham, 
so  that  I  could  speak  to  some  of  his  people 
in  Bruce. 

An  hon.  member:  Without  much  result,  I 
might  tell  him  that.  It  never  has  had, 
anyway— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

An  hon.  member:  He  was  talking  on  the 
agricultural  industry. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  That  is  more 
important  than  being  here. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Look,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  match  my  attendance  record  in  this 
Legislature  with  any  hon.  member  at  any 
time. 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  no,  he  will  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   I  will. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  How  about 
Tuesday  night? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  match  the  number 
of  hours  that  I  am  out  of  here  with  any  hon. 
member.  When  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines, 
for  example,  rises  in  the  House  and,  by  way 
of  a  substitute  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  his  own 
policies  and  ideas,  wants  to  know  where  I 
was  for  an  hour  or  so,  then  I  ask  him  where 
he  was  last  week  for  the  whole  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  only  reason  I 
asked  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  because  I  had  a 
few  very  pointed  remarks  that  I  wanted  to 
direct  to  the  party  that  soon  is  going  to 
lose  its  name,  I  understand  it  is  looking  for 
a  new  name— 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  have  a  better 
one— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  —but  unfortunately  he 
was  not  here. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  The  hon. 
Minister  says  he  was  not  here,  he  knew  that— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  the  other  point,  Mr, 
Speaker,  with  regard  to  the  civil  servants 
and  how  this  government  treats  them,  is  in 
regard  to  grievance  procedure. 

For  month  after  month  after  month  the 
Trillium  has  come  out  with  the  latest  chapter 
in  the  battle  of  the  civil  service  association 
to  get  this  government  to  do  what  is  plain 
common  sense  and  ordinary  decency  on  the 
part  of  any  employer.  If  they  concede  that 
the  civil  service  association  is  the  bargaining 
unit,  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  did  on 
one  occasion,  then  the  government  is  obU- 
gated  to  grant  some  sort  of  a  grievance  pro- 
cedure, but  they  refuse  to  do  it. 

This  government's  approach  to  its  em- 
ployees is  one  of  arrogant  paternalism,  more 
characteristic  of  a  nineteenth-century  em- 
ployer. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  public  services  of 
this  province  are  growing,  and  I  do  not  care 
which  Tory  or  Liberal  gets  up  on  his  Uttle 
soap  box  and  talks  about  the  undesirabiUty 
of  this  great  expanding  government— whether 
it  is  Tories,  Liberals,  CCF,  the  expansion 
of  government  services  is  going  to  continue 
in  the  kind  of  society  that  we  are  living  in. 
Therefore  we  cannot  meet  modern  needs, 
or  they  will  be  met  less  efficiently,  unless 
we  are  wilhng  to  provide  the  kind  of  working 
conditions  and  the  kind  of  salaries  to  attract 
and  hold  the  highest  calibre  of  people  in 
our  civil  service.  This  cannot  be  done  on 
the  present  salary  basis. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  question 
was  discussed  the  other  day,  during  the 
estimates  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  we 
had  another  one  of  these  rather  sorry 
chapters  in  this  Legislature  where,  when  the 
government  is  criticized,  instead  of  dealing 
with  the  criticism  on  a  substantive  basis,  it 
takes  refuge  in  its  bankruptcy  and  starts  to 
smear  those  who  are  being  critical  as  being 
communists.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
has  been  going  on  now  for  years. 

The  former  Provincial  Secretary,  the  hon. 
member  from  Ottawa  South  (Mr.  Dunbar), 
two  or  three  years  ago  smeared  as  a  com- 
munist one  of  the  top  labour  people  in  this 
country,  Dr.  Eugene  Forsey,  a  man  who 
has— 


Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Just 
a  minute,  because  he  is  not  telhng  the  truth. 

An  hon.  member:  He  does  not  mean  you, 
he  means  Mr.  Dunbar. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —just  been  appointed  to 
the  broadcast  board  of  governors.  Also,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  rose  in 
the  House,  two  or  three  years  ago,  and 
what  does  he  do?  Referring  to  members  of 
one  of  the  most  respected  committees  of  the 
Ontario  labour  movement,  its  human  rights 
committee,  who  knew  this  government's  anti- 
discrimination legislation  was  full  of  loop- 
holes which  they  tested  in  what  is  a 
time-honoured  procedure  of  a  test  case,  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Laboinr  dismissed  them  all 
as  only  communist  agitators. 

More  recently,  we  had  Robert  "McCarthy" 
Macaulay  storming  about  this  province  with 
his  McCarthy  tactics,  trying  to  smear  the 
CCF  and  others.  Now  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary— 

An  hon.  member:  If  he  does  not  like  it, 
why- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  —says,  for  example,  that 
this  handful  of  insignificant  and  inconsequen- 
tial people  who  happen  to  be  putting  out 
Trillium,  who  happen  to  have  been  appointed, 
or  elected,  by  the  people  in  the  civil  service 
association,  are  agitators  like  communists  over 
in  Russia.  This  is  this  kind  of  slimy  innuendo 
which  this  government  gets  into  such  high 
dudgeon  about  it  when  it  allegedly  comes 
from  this  side  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Child:  He  is  a  past  master  at  that 
himself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  certainly  have  got 
a  lot  to  learn  when  I  take  a  look  at  how  these 
government  benches  operate  over  there.  Mr. 
Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
point  of  privilege  and  to  put  the  record 
straight.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  the  exact 
words  I  said  the  other  night— at  which  time 
the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Wren)  was 
asking  me  questions— and  this  is  an  excerpt 
from  Hansard: 

I  wonder  if  he  realizes  that  out  of  30,000, 
almost  one-third  of  the  permanent  em- 
ployees belong  to  The  Department  of 
Health  which  my  hon.  friend  from  Ontario 
(Mr.  Dymond)  is  now  the  Minister. 

Now,  we  made  a  survey  2  or  3  years 
ago  regarding  the  feeling  of  civil  servants— 
we  found  that  there  were  one,  two  or  three 
in    each    hospital,    where    they    employed 
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600  to  1,000  people,  who  were  agitators 
trying  to  stir  things  up.  Hon.  members 
know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  it  is  the  Russian 
principle:  "Get  5  per  cent,  to  7  per  cent, 
of  the  people  and  we  can  take  them  over." 
That  is  how  they  took  over  Czechoslovakia— 

Now,  Mr.  Wren  rose  and  I  said- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Now  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  proved  my  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Now,  I  am  reading  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  proved  my  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Now  just  sit  down  a 
minute,  please. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  unrevised  or 
revised? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Mr.  Wren  rose.  It  does 
not  say  that  in  Hansard  but  he  did— well,  that 
was  his  right.  I  said: "Just  a  minute,  I  am  still 
in  Ontario."  Mr.  Wren  asked:  "Does  this  go  in 
the  civil  service  association?"  I  replied:  "Let 
me  tell  him  the  facts,"  and  he  rose  again— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  do  not  think  he  liked 
his  seat  and  he  said:  "Permit  me  one  question 
right  here."  I  rephed:  "I  will  permit  any- 
thing."    That  is  generous,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Wren  went  on:  "You  just  mentioned, 
in  passing,  your  Ontario  Hospitals." 

I  replied:  "Now,  just  a  minute,  I  have 
everything  right  here."     He  replied: 

I  do  not  want  any  statistics,  I  want  a 
simple  yes  or  no  answer.  Would  you  tell 
me  in  all  sincerity  that  the  salaries  below 
the  professional  level  in  the  Ontario  Hos- 
pitals, mental  hospitals,  sanatoriums  and 
the  like,  are  below  professional  level  or 
adequate  in  all  respects? 

And  I- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  just  a  minute,  how 
long  is  he  going  to  go  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  am  half  through  and 
I  am  going  to  finsh.  I  asked  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora:  "What  level?"  He  rephed: 
"Below  professional  level."    So  I  replied— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  getting  in  deeper 
all  the  time. 


Hon.  Mr,  Phillips:  Below  professional.  Now 
listen  to  this: 

I  think  they  are  on  a  comparable  basis 
with  industry  and  with  all  other  business. 
Let  me  say  this,  up  until  the  last  two  years 
we  have  had  a  turnover  in  the  whole  civil 
service— not  just  the  Ontario  Hosptals  but 
the  whole  civil  service— of  13.2  per  cent. 
In  the  last  two  years  we  have  had  a  turn- 
over of  only  2.1  per  cent.  Does  that  not 
tell  the  story? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no! 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  If  it  does  not  it  should. 
Now,  one  more  thing.  The  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  said: 

Mr.   Chairman,   so  tliat  I  might  not  go 
away  from  here  with  any  misinformation  or 
misunderstanding- 
he  wanted  to  have  tlie  record  straight,  do  not 
forget    that: 

—do  I  understand  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  correctly  when  he  stated— at  least 
I  gathered  he  stated— that  the  relations 
between  the  civil  service  association  and 
the  government  are  very  good,  except  for 
a  5  or  6  percentage  number  who  are  just 
agitators  trying  to  make  trouble? 

and  I  replied  as  follows: 

Do  not  forget  this,  I  was  speaking  only 
of  Russia  when  I  was  talking  about 
agitators. 

I  said  one,  two  or  three  out  of  every  600 
to  1,000  were  dissatisfied,  and  hon.  members 
can  figure  out  their  own  percentages  and, 
in  the  main,  the  rest  of  them  are  very  happy 
and  that  is  true. 

Mr.    Gisborn:    That   is    quick   thinking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Keep  communism  where 
it  belongs,  in  Russia. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  very  simple,  Mr. 
Speaker,  he  says  the  people  who  are  leading 
the  battle  on  behalf  of  the  civil  servants  are 
a  small  percentage  of  agitators  and  then  away 
back  in  tlie  context  of  his  remarks,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  speaks  of  agitators  opera- 
ting in  the  fashion  of  communists.  This  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  is  normally  condemned 
as  slimy  innuendo.  This  is  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  rises  and  accuses  us  of,  all 
the  time,  yet  his  own  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary- 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  That  is  one-quarter  of 
one   per   cent. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  part 
of  a  pattern.    Three  or  4  others  have  done  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  The  hon.  member  had 
better  go  back  to  teaching  school. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  now,  he  has  improved 
himself.  What  does  he  have,  a  class  B 
certificate? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  maybe  we  will 
leave  this  stand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  It  is  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  well  let  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  just  go  out  and  tap 
into  the  grapevine  of  the  civil  servants'  talk, 
since  he  made  that  statement  the  other  night, 
and  he  will  have  to  talk  awfully  fast  to  catch 
up  with  what  they  are  saying  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  would  like  to  go  right 
out  there,  because  they  are  spending  good 
public  money  by  being  away  from  their 
jobs    too    much. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  match  my  attendance  record  here 
anytime  with  any  hon.  member  over  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  am  not  talking  about 
attendance,  I  am  talking  about  civil  servants. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  After  having  talked  about 
civil  servants  and  what  the  government 
should  do  for  them— clearly  they  are  disturbed, 
their  conscience  bothers  them— then  let  me 
move  on  to  the  next  item  requiring  greater 
expenditure,  namely,   education. 

I  do  not  want  to  spend  a  great  deal  of 
time  on  this  because  this  has  been  threshed 
through  repeatedly,  but  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that,  once  again,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  edu- 
cation budget  cannot  keep  march  with  our 
highway  budget. 

At  the  municipal  level,  where  the  real 
burden  lies,  our  contribution  is  not  gaining 
on  the  highway  expenditures.  It  is  still  at 
the  40  per  cent,  figure  of  overall  expenditures 
that  it  reached  last  year  after  we  made  a 
rather  sizeable  increase. 

The  local  school  grants,  for  example,  went 
up  only  $19  million  from  about  $128  million 
to  $147  milhon,  and  significantly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  most  of  these  grants— and  I  do  not 
deplore  this— are  finally  a  concession  by  this 
government  that  they  must  give  assistance 
on  things  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Dunlop)  has  dismissed  as  frills  for 
years. 


Those  frills  used  to  include— at  least  as 
far  as  grants  were  concerned— even  the  land 
the  school  was  built  on,  in  addition  to  grants 
for  industrial  art  classes,  domestic  science 
classes,  cafeterias— all  of  these  parts  of  modem 
schools  were  frills.  Finally  this  government 
has  faced  the  fact  that  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  an  educational  system.  This  is  where 
they  made  their  change  which  has  resulted 
in  $19  million  more  grants— all  for  new  con- 
struction. 

An  hon.  member:  We  should  be  compli- 
mented. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  what  about  grants 
for  the  great  range  of  existing  school  services, 
beyond  the  new  construction?  If  the  govern- 
ment had  made  some  increased  contribution 
here,  then  it  would  finally  have  gotten  some- 
where up  over  the  40  per  cent,  where  it  has 
become  stuck.  Indeed,  for  years,  they  were 
stuck  down  about  33  per  cent,  of  provincial 
sharing  of  educational  expenditure. 

Let  us  take  another  example.  Once  again, 
it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  but  this 
government  has  to  be  pushed  and  prodded 
so  hard  to  make  some  little  progress.  Ten 
years  ago  the  Massey  commission,  in  its 
recommendations,  stated- 
Interjection  by  Mr.  Child. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Never  mind  the  child 
over  there. 

Ten  years  ago  the  Massey  commission 
stated  that  in  the  province  of  Ontario  $2 
million  were  needed  in  scholarships  for  at 
least  4,000  students.  Well,  I  suppose  if  one 
were  to  bring  that  figure  up  to  date  in  light 
of  the  revised— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  are  going  to  bring  it 
up  to  date. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute  now— in 
light  of  the  revised  thinking  of  what  should 
be  done  to  open  up  greater  higher  edu- 
cational opportunities,  I  suspect  the  $2 
million  figure  in  this  year  should  be  at  least 
$2.5  million. 

An  hon.  member:  To  do  a  good  job. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  has  this  government 
done,  Mr.  Speaker?  It  pats  itself  on  the  back, 
until  its  chest  is  away  out,  because  scholar- 
ship funds  have  increased  to  $1.2  million. 
So  it  is  precisely  halfway  along  the  road  to 
what  was  indicated  as  the  minimum  require- 
ment of  the  Massey  commission  almost   10 
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years  ago.  Let  this  government  not  boast 
about  what  it  is  doing  when  it  is  still  doing 
so  little  in  the  terms  of  the  challenge  in  the 
educational  field  today.    Another  small— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No  deserving  student 
would  be  short. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  small  groups 
to  which  I  want  to  draw  attention,  and  their 
needs  would  not  represent  a  great  amount  of 
money,  which  is  what  makes  the  govern- 
ment's  refusal   inexcusable. 

Widows  on  earlier  levels  of  workmen's 
compensation  pension,  or  older  superannu- 
ated teachers,  came  in  once  again  this  year 
to  try  to  squeeze  something  out  of  the  stony 
hearts  of  this  government,  as  they  have  done 
for  years— teachers  who  today  are  75,  80, 
85,  90  years  of  age— who  pioneered  our  edu- 
cational system  in  this  province.  Every  year 
they  come,  cap  in  hand,  trying  to  get  this 
government  to  put  their  pensions  on  a  level 
of  decency.  What  would  the  cost  amount 
to?  It  would  not  amount  to  very  much, 
because  just  in  the  normal  course  of  events 
most  of  them  are  going  to  be  dead  in  a 
very  few  years,  and  this  I  suspect  is  why  the 
government  does  nothing. 

This  government,  that  boasts  about  human 
betterment  and  the  needs  of  human  beings, 
refuses  to  do  anything  for  these  teachers. 
It  refuses  to  do  anything  for  the  workmen's 
compensation  pensions  that  were  at  a  level 
prior  to  April,  1953,  so  that  today  they  have 
lower  pensions  to  meet  today's  living  costs. 
What  is  the  answer?    What  is  the  reason? 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  it  every  year,  to 
make  a  change  would  upset  the  actuarial 
basis  of  the  scheme.  Therefore,  human  needs 
have  to  take  second  place  to  the  actuarial, 
the  cold  actuarial  requirements  of  the  scheme. 

All  this  government  has  to  do  is  to  take 
some  money— and  in  these  two  cases  which  I 
have  cited,  it  would  be  a  small  amount- 
out  of  its  $600  million  budget  and  put  it  in 
to  maintain  the  actuarial  basis  and  meet  the 
human  needs  of  these  people.  But  not  that 
stony-hearted  set  of  Tories  on  the  other  side 
there.  The  pensioners  come  and  plead  year 
after   year    and   nothing   happens. 

Another  area  for  expansion  of  the  govern- 
ment programme,  of  course— and  here  I  am 
glad  finally  to  have  the  support  of  the 
Liberals— is  in  the  extension  of  our  hospital 
insurance  plan  to  include  health. 

The  Liberals  were  in  power  for  38  years 
with  all  the  opportunities  to  do  something 
about  this,  but  they  did  nothing.  Now  they 
are  in  the  Opposition  and  words  are  cheap 


and  easy;  now  they  are  in  favour  of  medical 
services. 

The  point,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  is  in 
the  Opposition  because  it  is  cheap  and  easy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  and  some  of  the 
things  that  we  have  been  pounding  on,  the 
government  will  gradually  get  around  to 
doing— when  public  opinion  has  been  built  up 
—because  it  does  not  do  it  on  the  merit  of 
the  case— it  does  it  because  it  is  going  to 
get  votes. 

There  is  no  excuse  why  this  government 
should  not  move  to  extend  the  hospital  plan. 
Because  of  the  high  rates  they  have  set 
for  premiums  today,  the  plan  at  the  moment 
is  working  on  a  surplus— a  surplus  of  at  least 
$23   million   this   year. 

The  amount  of  revenue  that  was  raised 
this  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  $87  million  in 
premiums,  $75  million  in  the  grants  from  the 
government  at  Ottawa  and  this  government 
put  in  only  about  $4  million  or  $5  million 
new  money  over  what  it  has  always  been 
spending  in  one  form  or  another  for  hospitals, 
so  that  its  contribution  was  $71  million— for 
a  total  of  $233  million. 

Now,  if  the  figure  we  have  been  given 
throughout  the  year,  of  what  it  would  cost 
to  operate  this  scheme  for  the  first  year  is 
correct,  namely  $200  million,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  can  take  his  pencil  and 
he  will  find  that  there  is  a  $23  million 
surplus. 

In  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  Mr. 
Speaker,  where  the  government  provided 
hospital  insurance  all  on  its  own  resources, 
with  nothing  from  the  government  in  Ottawa, 
for  10  or  12  years,  the  maximum  premium 
was  $45  for  a  family. 

When  the  federal  government  finally  got 
around  to  contributing  to  the  scheme  last 
year,  they  reduced  their  premium  to  $35,  or 
$17.50   for   an   individual. 

This  government  has  fixed  a  premium  of 
over  $50  for  a  family,  or  over  $25  for  an 
individual,  and,  I  repeat,  in  this  first  year 
this  government  is  going  to  have  a  surplus 
of  $23  million  because  of  tliis  unnecessarily 
high  premium  to  meet  the  needs  of  tlie 
current  year. 

All  the  more  reason  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  this  government  has  absolutely  no  excuse 
for  not  expanding  our  present  plan  of  hos- 
pital insurance  to  include  medical  care.  This 
is  the  kind  of  thing  that  would  be  in  fulfil- 
ment  of   an   issue   that  has   been   knocking 
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around   Canadian   politics   for    about   30   or 
40  years  and  has  yet  to  be  realized. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  What  about  Saskat- 
chewan? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister,  on 
one  or  two  previous  occasions,  revealed  his 
profound  ignorance  with  regard  to  what 
went  on  in  Saskatchewan.  In  fact,  last  year 
the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio,  the 
vice-chairman  of  Hydro,  delivered  an  8  or 
10  point  condemnation  of  the  Saskatchewan 
educational  system.  Back  over  the  wires 
within  24  hours  came  a  frank  denial— in  fact 
they  said  he  had  a  perfect  score— he  was 
wrong  on  every  count. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  inter- 
vening year  was  that  the  man  who  said  he 
had  a  score  that  was  wrong  on  every  count 
was  the  secretary  of  the  Saskatchewan 
teachers'  federation— a  man  by  the  name  of 
Eamer.  In  the  intervening  year,  he  was  one 
of  the  aspirants  for  the  leadership  of  the 
Tory  party  in  Saskatchewan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  said  they  do  not 
have  medical  services  in  Saskatchewan  and 
they  have  a  hospital  tax.  Now  are  those 
facts  wrong? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  explained  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  and  I  will  not  take  time  to 
explain  in  detail  again,  but  away  back  in 
1946  they  began  to  establish  health  units. 
In  many  health  units  in  Saskatchewan,  tliey 
have  full  medical  care,  in  addition  to 
hospitalization. 

Now,  I  want  to  leave  this  balancing  of 
the  budget— where  we  might  have  raised 
some  money  and  where  we  could  have  spent 
it  effectively  to  meet  urgent  needs  of  our 
people.  I  trust  that  I  am  not  going  to  be 
in  the  same  position,  of  dealing  in  generali- 
ties, as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  did. 
I  have  been  dealing  with  specific  proposals, 
of  revenues  and  expenditures,  but  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  resorted  to  the 
generality  that,  from  our  $16  billion  gross 
provincial  product,  we  could  raise  the  money. 
Agreed— but  he  would  not  tell  us  where  he 
thought  it  should  be  raised  because  if  he  did, 
he  would  have  to  reverse  his  tax  policies  once 
again  with  regard  to  corporation  tax. 

Mr.  Oliver:  It  must  be  great  always  to  be 
on    the   right    side. 

An  hon.  member:  The  only  man  in  the 
world. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  the  hon.  member 
deal  with  the  substance  of  what  I  said  instead 
of  his— 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  are  not  going  to  deal 
the  substance,  we  are  going  to  deal  with 
the  hon.   member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  want  to  turn  now 
to  an  aspect  of  the  gas  controversy  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  namely  the  rates  that  are 
being  charged  to  the  consumers  in  this 
province. 

I  want  to  make  this  point  at  the  outset, 
that  the  controversy  we  have  had  with 
regard  to  gas  distribution— of  whether  it 
should  be  handled  publicly  or  privately— 
is  not  a  theoretical  or  ideological  dispute. 
It  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents  in  the 
pockets  of  this  and  future  generations  of 
the  people  of  this  province. 

That  is  a  point  that  I  think  we  should 
remember.  It  is  not  just  an  academic 
discussion. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  get  into  detail 
of  it  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  I  have  here 
a  quotation  which  I  would  like  to  give  as 
a  general  background.  Here  in  Ontario  we 
have  had  government  assistance  to  private 
interests  to  battle  down  any  possibility  of 
public  ownership  in  the  distribution  of  gas. 
I  was  interested  to  get  a  copy— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend, 
was  not  this  issue  dealt  with  in  the  matter 
he  raised  himself  in  the  Throne  debate?  Do 
we  have  to  go  through  all  this  again? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
of  all  the  people  in  this  House,  to  get  up 
and  object  that  something  is  going  to  be 
repeated!  Only  a  year  or  so  ago,  this  hon. 
Prime  Minister  got  up  and  repeated  ad 
nauseum  what  he  wanted  to  inject  into  an 
election  campaign— which  was  not  even  of 
concern  to  this  House,  for  it  was  in  the  fed- 
eral election.  If  he  thinks  he  is  going  to  get 
up  and  twist  the  rules  of  the  House  to  make 
it  impossible  for  me  to  discuss  what  he  has 
done— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  out  of  the  question, 
Mr.     Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  going  to  discuss 
what  the  results  of  government  policy  are 
going  to  mean  on  the  cost  of  gas  to  the 
people  of  Ontario.  Hon.  members  will  dis- 
cover tliat  this  is  a  new  aspect— I  can  assure 
them. 

But  I  want  to  quote  from  the  October  23, 
1958  issue  of  the  Public  Utilities  Fortnightly, 
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an  American  publication  which  is  obviously 
put  out  in  the  interest  of  privately  owned 
utilities  rather  than  public  utilities.  It  is 
entitled: 

Gas    Industry    Worried    by    Public 
Ownership    Trend 

An  article  in  the  New  York  Times 
reported  that  a  problem  is  shaping  up 
in  the  gas  industry  over  tlie  alarming 
recent  increase  of  publicly  owned  gas 
plants.  It  states  that  there  are  now  515 
municipal  gas  companies  in  34  states. 
This  represents  a  gain  of  64  companies 
or  14.2  per  cent,  since  the  end  of  1956. 
And  since  1950  there  has  been  a  gain  of 
315  companies. 

While  this  is  not  the  first  time  that  tlie 
gas  industry  has  been  worried  by  pubhcly 
owned  gas  companies,  the  American  gas 
association  has  warned  its  members  that 
government  ownership  in  the  gas  industry 
continues  to  edge  ahead  slowly  but  surely. 
Each  time  government  ownership  gains  a 
little  ground,  free  enterprise  loses,  the 
association  pointed  out.  The  Times  gave 
some  convincing  American  gas  association 
statistics  that  emphasized  the  greater  gains 
made  by  municipal  operations  for  the 
industry  as  a  whole. 

I  want  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  listen  to 
this. 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:     Did    that    happen    in 
Canada? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  in  the  United  States. 
I   am    quoting : 

The  municipal  system  added  286,623 
customers,  a  gain  of  16.1  per  cent.,  between 
1956  and  1957.  Private  gas  systems  added 
939,000  customers,  up  only  3.2  per  cent. 
At  the  end  of  1957,  the  private  companies 
had  30,476,000  customers  against  2,069,401 
customers  served  by  the  municipahties. 
While  the  private  companies  were  increas- 
ing their  sales  by  6.1  per  cent,  to  77.3 
million  M-therms,  the  municipalities  in- 
creased theirs  by  6.4  per  cent,  to  4.4  million 
M-therms  in  1957. 

Revenues  of  the  municipal  operations 
increased  to  240  milhon,  up  16  per  cent, 
from  the  1956  level.  This  compared  with 
private  gas  utihties  which  gained  only  7.4 
per  cent,  in  the  same  period.  The  private 
utilities'  gain  was  $283  million,  raising  1957 
revenues  to  something  over  $4  billion. 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    Where    is    this,    in    the 
United  States? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  in  the  United  States. 

Now,  the  simple  point  that  emerges  from 
this  warning  from  privately  owned  utilities 
is  the  increasing  encroachment  of  publicly 
owned  distribution  of  gas,  pointing  out  that 
the  increases  that  are  being  made  on  the 
United  States  side  on  revenues,  on  the 
amount  of  gas  sold,  are  markedly  greater 
percentagewise  for  the  municipally  owned  as 
compared  with  privately  owned. 

Another  point  that  I  want  to  touch  before 
we  get  into  the  details  of  it— because  I  think 
it  is  well  that  we  know  exactly  where  the 
Liberals  stand  on  this— is  that  last  week  we 
had  the  astounding  situation  in  this  House 
where,  when  the  issue  before  us  for  discussion 
was  a  basic  issue  that  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  were  concerned  about, 
namely,  the  public  ownership  of  gas,  and  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  would  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate.  Instead,  he  called  for 
a  vote  on  an  issue  on  which  the  people  are 
entitled  to  know  where  the  Liberal  party 
stands. 

His  comment,  for  example,  was,  "We  know 
exactly  where  we  stand.  Everybody  knows 
where  we  stand." 

Certainly  this  House  has  not  been  told 
where  the  Liberal  party  stands,  and  we  would 
not  have  known  on  the  vote  if  it  had  not  been 
that  they  were  forced  to  a  recorded  vote 
on  the  proposition. 

But  I  will  tell  you  where  they  stand,  Mr. 
Speaker.  After  the  Liberal  party  had  been 
opposed  to  this  issue  a  year  ago,  the  hon. 
Liberal  leader  went  in  on  his  southwestern 
tour  last  fall  into  the  city  of  St.  Thomas. 

Now,  St.  Thomas  is  important  in  the 
pattern  of  this  whole  development,  because 
St.  Thomas  used  to  have  an  alderman,  who 
has  now  become  its  mayor,  Mr.  Vince  Barry, 
who  was  the  man  who  introduced  the  motion 
that  passed  the  St.  Thomas  council  and 
ultimately  went  to  tlie  association  of  mayors 
and  reeves  in  Stratford  where  it  got  almost 
unanimous  endorsation  —  calling  upon  this 
government  to  change  its  policy. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Vince  Barry  is  a  well- 
know  Liberal,  and  when  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  who  had  been  sitting  right 
smack  on  top  of  the  fence,  all  things  to  all 
people  on  this  issue,  because  of  the  division- 
Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  moment.  It 
is  all  right  to  carry  things  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  to  absolutely  abuse  the  truth  is  abuse  of 
this  House,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  that  is  not  a  very 
informative  comment. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  that  is  true. 

Mr.  Child:  He  has  no  principle. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  try  to  figure  out 
what  application  that  has  to  the  topic  under 
discussion,  because— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  suggested  we  give 
these  people  assistance  and  I  still  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  happened  was  this: 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  went 
into  the  city  of  St.  Thomas,  and  this  hon. 
gentleman  who  attacks  some  of  us  because 
allegedly  we  are  influenced  by  expediency 
rather  than  principle,  under  the  badgering 
of  some  of  the  important  Liberals  around 
St.  Thomas,  gave  a  press  conference. 
What  did  he  say  in  his  press  conference? 
This  was  the  revelation  of  their  policy- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  does  the  hon. 
member  mean   "badgering"? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  quote: 

The  Liberals  would  assure  that  any  muni- 
cipality wishing  to  distribute  gas  would 
be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

So  the  papers  reported. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  I  still  think  so. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  is  the  matter  with 
that? 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    That    is    a    pretty    safe 
ofiEer  because  there  is  no- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   Then  it  goes  on: 

Pressed  by  reporters  to  define  what  he 
meant  by  encouragement,  he  said  a  Liberal 
government  would  assist  municipalities  to 
finance   such   a  project. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  I  believe  that,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  then  when  some- 
body, for  example,  questioned  him  from  one 
of  the  Toronto  papers,  he  told  the  press 
conference  this  offer  would  include  Toronto 
if  it  decided  to  buy  Consumers'  Gas.    Finally: 

The  Liberal  leader  shied  away  from  any 
commitment  regarding  a  province-wide 
distribution  system. 

Here,  in  bits  and  pieces,  is  the  policy  of 
the  Liberal  party,  which  has  been  enunciated 
to  everybody  except  this  Legislature,  where 
it  should  be  enunciated,  and  where  he  bowed 
out  on— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  member  has 
no  intellectual  honesty.  He  is  absolutely 
dishonest. 


Mr,  Oliver:  Not  only  dishonest,  but  abso- 
lutely dishonest. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Get  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  the  Liberals  pro- 
pose now,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  underwrite  the 
bonds  for  municipalities,  for  each  to  go  into 
the  gas  business,  without  building  an  inter- 
communication system  so  that  we  would  have 
a  province-wide  integrated  system.  What 
they  are  proposing  is  economically  not 
feasible,  to  make  the  kind  of  gains  that  surely 
a  publicly  owned  system  has  as  its  objec- 
tive—because if  we  are  going  to  provide 
power  at  cost,  we  must  then  build  transmis- 
sion systems  from  town  to  town  and  not 
merely  have  little  publicly  owned  islands— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  the  hon.  member  knows 
of  any  municipal  takers  for  that  offer,  we  have 
the  city  of  Toronto- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter will  just  hold  his  fire  for  a  moment,  I 
want  to  deal  right  now  with  the  proposals 
he  made,  with  regard  to  what  should  be 
done,  why  we  could  not  have  public  owner- 
ship of  distribution  of  gas. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  all  out  of  order. 
This  has  all  been  determined  by  a  vote  of 
the  House.  What  in  the  world  has  this  got 
to  do  at  this  present  time— do  we  have  to  have 
a  re-hash  of— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
rose  in  the  House  here  the  other  day  and 
for  the  first  time  in  this  House  he  gave  his 
reasons— which,  true,  he  had  given  outside— 
as  to  why  he  was  not  going  to  change  govern- 
ment policy.  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in 
effect  saying  that  this  House  is  going  to  be 
gagged  in  a  discussion  of  the  reasons  why  he 
will    not    change    government   policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  I  did  not  raise  the  issue 
at  all,  he  raised  the  issue  by  an  amendment 
that  he  placed  before  this  House,  and  he 
had  every  opportunity  of  explaining  his 
reason  for  so  placing  it  before  the  House  and— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  reasons  as 
to  why— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  never  heard  of  such  an 
absurdity.  When  he  makes  a  resolution- 
Mr.  Speaker:  When  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  introduced,  or  moved,  some 
amendment  dealing  with  public  ownership 
and    that    amendment    was    defeated,    83    I 
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believe  to  3,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  pos- 
sibly go  on  with  it, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  was  the  last  man  to  participate 
in  that  debate,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
gave  about  5  reasons  as  to  why  he  is  going 
to  persist  in  his  present  policy.  Do  you,  sir, 
mean  to  say  that  hon.  members  in  this 
Legislature  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  dis- 
cuss the  reasons  which  he  advanced? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  speaking 
on  the  budget  debate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  in  the  budget  debate 
we  can  talk  about  anything. 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  reason  to  parti- 
cularly deal  with  public  ownership. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Pardon? 

Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  reason  to  parti- 
cularly deal  with  public  ownership. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  example,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  no  objection  in 
the  world  to  the  hon.  member  discussing 
certain  matters  relating  to  gas,  but  surely 
he  raised  the  subject  himself  and  it  was  dis- 
posed of  by  this  House.  Why  should  he 
re-hash  it  again  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  I  make  this  ruling  very 
definitely:  The  hon.  member  for  York  South 
can  talk  about  anything  he  likes  in  the 
budget  debate  as  long  as  he  does  not  discuss 
something  that  has  already  been  disposed 
of  by  a  vote  of  this  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  will  have  to  seek 
your  guidance,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  my  ques- 
tion to  you  is  this:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
concluded  the  debate  the  other  day  by  a 
speech  in  which  he  listed  5  points  as  to  why 
the  government  does  not  propose  to  change  its 
policy.  Are  you  now  saying  to  me  that  I 
cannot  discuss  those  5  points? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  should 
have  raised  that  when  he  moved  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  could  not,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  was  the  last  man  in  the 
debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Those  are  the  rules  of  this 
House. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  mean  to  say  from  now  on,  in  this 
House,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  ta 
discuss— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Unfortunately,  there  are  rules 
in  the  debate,  and  hon.  members  cannot  deal 
tlie  second  time  with  something  that  has 
already  been  disposed  of  by  a  vote  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
ask  you  this  question  specifically:  Are  you 
saying  I  cannot  discuss  the  5  reasons  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  gave? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  dealing 
with  the  very  same  thing  that  was  dealt  with 
in  the  Throne  speech  when  he  moved  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  abide  by  your  ruling.  I  have  too  much 
respect  for  you  to  dispute  it,  but  I  will  say 
this:  I  have  been  in  this  House  now  for  4 
or  5  years,  and  I  have  never  seen  either  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  attempt,  or  you  rule, 
to  exclude  issues  which  I  am  dead  certain 
were  decided  by  previous  votes.  This  is  this 
government's  attempt  to  gag  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Jackson:  The  hon.  member's  vote  was 
defeated. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  it  was  decided  by 
vote  and  I  bet  it  will  be  as  simple  as  A  B  C 
to  go  back  and  get  a  very  solid  documented 
case  that  this  kind  of  debate  has  previously 
been  permitted.  This  government  is  obviously 
disturbed  on  tlie  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York 
South  will  remember  quite  well  that  we 
limited  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and 
then  that  was  disposed  of,  and  now  the 
matter  is  brought  up  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Caught  in  his  own  trap. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  vote  with  the 
government,  the  government  voted  with  us. 
If  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor  were 
here,  he  would  put  in  a  Nova  Scotia  context 
—where  the  mainline  joins  Cape  Breton.  It 
was  the  government  which  voted  with  us 
on  that  issue. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  leave  that 
because  if  the  government  will  not  permit 
the  rules  of  the  game  being  changed  to  what 
we  sought  in  that  amendment,  fine.  I  will 
examine  the  rules  of  the  game  as  they  have 
been  laid  down  by  this  government  and  the 
impact  on  the  price  of  gas. 
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Gas  rates  in  Ontario,  at  the  present  time, 
are  unnecessarily  high.  In  fact,  there  is  con- 
siderable evidence  that  they  may  even  be 
•exorbitantly  high.  Despite  the  fact  that 
Canadian  gas  is  eagerly  sought,  for  example, 
in  northern  United  States,  a  comparison  of 
prices  in  Michigan,  as  compared  with  south- 
western Ontario,  made  by  the  Lambton  gas 
storage  association,  reveals  that,  despite  our 
storage  facilities  which  should  eliminate  the 
necessity  of  higher  price  interruptible  gas, 
Ontario's  firm  industrial  prices  are  50  per 
cent,  higher  than  they  are  on  the  Michigan 
side.  Further,  general  price  levels  range  from 
7  per  cent,  to  100  per  cent,  higher.  These 
figures  are  the  figures  of  the  Lambton  gas 
storage  association,  which  is  right  down  in 
that  area,  and  they  have  done  some  detailed 
study  on  it. 

In  spite  of  those  higher  prices,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  find  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
fuel  board  before  a  hearing  of  the  Gordon 
commission  a  week  or  two  ago,  making  a 
statement  with  regard  to  tlie  likelihood  of 
increasing  gas  prices  in  Ontario,  and  making 
the  suggestion  that  the  fixed  profit  rate  level 
for  Ontario  utilities  should  be  increased. 

Now  just  let  me  get  it  on  the  record  as 
he  said  it,  according  to  a  Canadian  Press 
story: 

The  possibility  of  increases  in  actual 
gas  rates  in  Ontario  was  foreshadowed 
today  by  A.  R.  Crozier,  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  fuel  board.  He  also  hinted  at 
natural  gas  rationing  in  the  future.  .  . 
The  fuel  board  now  sets  rates  to  permit 
a  profit  after  taxes  of  7.5  per  cent,  of  the 
original  cost.  In  Alberta  they  are  consid- 
ering raising  the  margin  of  profit  to  7.5 
per  cent,  or  8  per  cent,  because  of  the 
higher   cost   of  money,   Mr.   Crozier  said. 

And  here  is  the  nub  of  it,  I  say  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister: 

This  was  a  policy  decision  for  the 
Ontario  cabinet,  along  with  the  question 
of  whether  gas  companies  should  be 
allowed  to  calculate  profit  on  a  trended 
cost  and  depreciation  basis. 

Mr.  Jackson:  He  corrected  the  last  part. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  the  only  thing  he 
corrected  was  the  question  of  his  proposal 
that  gas  prices  might  go  up.  In  fact,  he 
argued  that  they  might  even  be  lower. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  no,  he  did  not  cor- 
rect that. 


An  hon.  member:  Oh,  yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Crozier  repeated  that 
this  is  basically  what  has  to  be  decided  by 
the  cabinet  as  a  guide  as  to  what  this  gov- 
ernment wants  to  be  done  in  this  field.  I 
shall  be  making  some  critical  remarks  of  the 
fuel  board,  but  I  want  to  add  this  right 
now  before  I  go  any  further,  Mr.  Speaker: 

I  think  that  the  Ontario  fuel  board  is  a 
faithful  servant  of  this  government  and  its 
policies— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  will  accept  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  therefore  if  the  criti- 
cism is  of  the  fuel  board  because  it  is  the 
agency  for  carrying  it  out,  the  basic  respon- 
sibility goes  back  to  the  government  and  its 
policies. 

Mr.  Crozier's  argument,  for  example,  was 
based  on  the  assumption,  or  the  suggestion, 
that  the  rates  should  be  calculated  on  trended 
costs   rather  than  original  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  argument 
is  a  little  late,  because  I  think  that  this  is 
what  is  going  on  now,  if  one  reads  the  annual 
reports  of  these  companies  and  examines  them 
closely. 

For  example,  recently.  Union  Gas  Company 
bought  Dominion  Natural  Gas,  a  company 
which  serves  a  great  portion  of  southern 
Ontario  from  Dunnville  through  to  Kings- 
ville.  They  bought  it  for  the  sum  of 
$15,270,000.  Union  has  now  reappraised 
the  assets  on  a  trended  cost  basis  for  a  figure 
of  $25,649,000,  and  this  is  what  has  been 
accepted  at  least  for  the  time  being  by  the 
fuel  board  until  there  is  a  hearing  later 
this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  my  hon.  friend 
explain  the  meaning  of  trended  costs? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Trended  costs  is  the  pro- 
cedure whereby  we  calculate  our  assets, 
which  represent  the  base  for  calculating  the 
consumer  rate,  not  on  the  original  cost,  for 
building  this  particular  asset,  but  on  the 
replacement  cost— what  it  would  cost  to 
replace  it  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  less  depreciation. 
Remember,  there  has  to  be  depreciation  on— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Union  has  just  built  a 
new  pipe  line  from  the  Dawn  storage  basin 
in  Lambton  down  to  the  outskirts  of  Oak- 
ville.    They  built  it  for  $19,605,000. 

Now  it  is  interesting  that  there  has  been 
at  least  one  news  story  on  January  15  of 
this   year,   which   now   talks   of   a   figure   of 
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$33  million  with  reference  to  this  pipe  line. 
Is  this  going  to  be  the  new  trended  cost  in 
calculating  the  rates?  In  the  overall  picture 
for  Union,  Mr.  Speaker,  their  annual  report 
fixes  the  stockholders'  equity  at  only  $20 
million,  yet  the  trended  value,  or  appraised 
value,  upon  which  their  rates  are  based,  is 
$106  million— a  ratio  of  5  to  1.  If  we  turn 
from  consumer— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  is  just 
assuming  that,  he  is  just  adding— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  think  this  is  an 
assumption,   I  think  we  will  get— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  does  he  get  that 
from? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  out  of  the  annual 
reports,  copies  of  which  I  have  right  under 
my  desk,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would 
like  to  read  them,  in  a  folio  that  was 
presented  by  the  Union  to  the  Gordon 
commission  on   energy. 

If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  doubts  what 
I  say,  I  can  give  him  each  page  for  the 
factual  information,  but  I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  time  of  the  House  to  do  so  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  know  anything 
about  the  particular  argument. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  if  he  will  wait 
until  I  am  finished— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Just  let  me  give  the  hon. 
member  this.  This  government  and  the  fuel 
board  are  not  going  to  stand  for  a  lot  of 
injection  of  water  into  the  values  of  any 
gas  company.  Now,  that  does  not  matter 
whether  its  watered  stocks  or  whether  it  is 
watered  values  or  anything.  The  thing  is 
going  to  be  calculated  on  the  line,  and  on 
a  fair  basis  that  will  be  accepted  by  fair 
people,  and  that  is  it.  They  can  advance 
all  the  proposals  they  want  to,  but  they  are 
not  going  to  apply. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  get 
to    that    in    a    moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ftost:  That  is  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  I  want  to  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  what  the  fair  basis 
for  calculating  consumer  prices  should  be. 
In  fact  it  is  not  my  suggestion,  it  comes  from 
a  pretty  authoritative  source— the  Borden 
commission  report.  In  light  of  that  report,  let 
us  take  a  look  in  a  moment  at  what  is 
happening. 

I  want  to  turn  from  Union  to  Consumers' 
now,  because  we  find,  for  example,  in  their 


1958  annual  report  that  this  company,  which 
has  gone  on  for  years  with  certain  fixed 
figures  for  its  assets,  has  now  had  them 
reappraised  on  the  basis  of  trended  cost,  and 
that  presumably  is  going  to  become  the 
new  basis  upon  which  it  can  calculate  its 
consumer  rates. 

The   Consumers'   annual  report  indicates— 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member  does 
not  know  anything  about  it  himself.  What  is 
the  use  of  making- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  —on  the  basis  of  a  Stone 
and  Webster  study,  that  the  assets  of  the 
company  were  revalued  at  a  figure  of 
$39,140,000  higher  in  the  last  year  or  so. 

In  other  words,  the  fuel  board  has  accepted 
this  revised  figure,  which,  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  inflates  the  rate  base  by  nearly 
$40  miUion. 

Let  me  examine  exactly  what  this  means  in 
terms  of  higher  rates.  The  interim  report  of 
the  Borden  commission  last  fall,  Mr.  Speaker 
—and  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  disputes 
it,  I  take  my  refuge  in  the  report  of  a  com- 
mission set  up  by  the  Diefenbaker  govern- 
ment. 

The  interim  report  of  the  Borden  commis- 
sion, after  careful  study  of  the  exorbitant 
profiteering  which  has  gone  on  in  the  pipe 
lines,  recommended  that  the  basis  for  calcu- 
lating rates  should  be  restricted  to  the 
shareholders'  equity,  and  exclude  borrowed 
capital.    This  is  their  proposal. 

And  may  I  just  interject  that  the  Borden 
commission  is  headed  by  a  man  who  certainly 
is  not  unfriendly  to  the  present  economic 
system. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  has 
had  plenty  of  uncomplimentary  things  to  say 
about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  ought  to  be  a  great 
fellow  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  the  Borden  com- 
mission was  appointed  and  the  first  time  Mr. 
Borden  gave  an  interview,  he  very  flatly 
asserted  that  he  was  opposed  to  a  public 
ownership,  and  it  seemed  rather  a  strange 
comment  coming  from  a  man  who  presumably 
was  approaching  this  from  an  impartial  way. 
However,   let  us  leave  that. 

Mr.  Borden  now  recommends  that  we 
should  calculate  consumers'  rates  on  the 
shareholders'     equity     and     not     to     include 
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borrowed  capital.  Now,  his  reasoning, 
translated  into  Ontario  terms,  simply  means 
this— that  if  we  calculate  it  on  the  borrowed 
money,  which  is  available  at  5  or  6  per  cent, 
interest,  then  it  means  that  the  shareholder 
can  get,  in  addition  to  the  return  on  his 
investment,  the  extra  leverage— as  it  is 
described  by  the  Borden  commission— one  or 
two  per  cent,  on  the  borrowed  capital  because 
of  the  7  per  cent,  profits  permitted. 

Obviously  there  is  logic  and  reason  to  this 
proposal.  If  we  are  going  to  eliminate  this 
profiteering,  this  is  a  yardstick  that  should 
be  considered,  and  I  repeat,  it  is  not  my  yard- 
stick, it  is  the  Borden  commission's  yard- 
stick. Now,  let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
accept  that  yardstick.  This  is  what  I  want 
him  to  ponder  for  a  moment,  if  this  govern- 
ment is  not  going  to  permit  undue  profiteer- 
ing in  gas  distribution.    This  is  what  we  find: 

In  the  years  1954  to  1957,  inclusive,  when 
the  capital  stock  of  Union  Gas  Company  was 
$11,163,000,  this  is  what  they  made.  In  the 
year  1954—1  will  give  it  in  round  figures— 
they  made  $1.7  million,  and  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  their  capital  stock,  the  share- 
holders' equity,  tliey  made  15.3  per  cent. 
In  1955,  they  made  $1.9  million,  so  that  their 
return  on  the  shareholders'  equity  was  17.4 
per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Who  made  those  calcula- 
tions? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  made  them.  It  is  a 
simple  calculation. 

The  annual  report  gives  the  shareholders' 
equity  and  and  it  gives  the  returns.  We  can 
find  them  all  in  documents  submitted  by 
Union  Gas  to  the  Borden  commission.  I  will 
lend  them  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  too. 

In  1956  their  profits,  after  taxes,  were 
$2,023,000.  That  calculates  at  18.1  per  cent, 
on  the  shareholders'  equity.  In  1957  their 
profits  were  $2,359,000  after  taxes  and  that— 
believe  it  or  not,  Mr.  Speaker— works  out  to 

21.1  per  cent. 

Now,  during  the  year  1958,  Union  issued 
more  stock  so  that  the  shareholders'  equity 
went  up  from  $11,163,000  to  $20,938,000 
and  on  that  shareholders'  equity  in  the  year 
1958  they  made  $2,561,000  for  a  return  of 

12.2  per  cent. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Borden  commis- 
sion's proposal  is  a  valid  one,  and  I  do  not 
for  one  moment  deny  that  there  is— 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts:  (Attorney-General):  I 
ask  my  hon.  friend:  are  the  figures  before 
taxes  that  he  is  giving— 


Mr.  MacDonald:  After  taxes,  in  all  cases. 

If  the  Borden  commission's  proposed  yard- 
stick is  a  valid  one— and  I  admit  that  there 
is  controversy  over  it— but  the  interesting 
thing  is  that  it  is  the  industry  that  is  disputing 
against  it,  not  the  public— then  it  simply 
means  that  the  profit  margins  for  Union  Gas 
for  the  last  5  years  have  been  from  2  to  3 
times  the  7  per  cent,  level  allegedly  fixed  by 
the  government  and  the  fuel  board. 

And,  despite  the  much  higher  shareholders' 
equity  this  past  year,  through  a  further  stock 
issue,  their  rates  now  stand  at  12.2  per  cent.— 
in  other  words,  they  exceed  by  over  5  per 
cent,  the  ceiUng  that  this  government  has 
fixed,  beyond  which  they  cannot  go  without 
reducing  their  rates  to  the   consumer. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  subsidiary 
of  Union  Gas— because  what  Union  Gas  has 
done,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this:  They  have  taken 
this  new  line  from  Dawn  to  the  outskirts  of 
Oakville,  along  with  the  storage  basins  in 
Lambton  county,  and  put  in  a  wholly  owned 
subsidiary,  named  Natural  Gas  Storage  and 
Pipe  Line  Company. 

If  we  look  at  the  prospectus  with  which 
this  company  was  launched  last  year  we  find 
this:  That  the  shareholders'  equity  is  $9,510,- 
000,  and  the  estimated  profit  at  the  end  of 
1962— after  a  5-year  period,  as  is  often  done 
in  companies  like  this— are  set  at  $1,868,000, 
so  that  in  1962  they  will  be  making  19.6  per 
cent,  on  the  shareholders'  equity— 3  times  the 
level  that  is  fixed  by  this  government. 

Now,  if  this  government  is  not  going  to 
provide  power  at  cost  through  a  publicly 
owned  system,  and  we  cannot  discuss  this 
any  more,  if  it  is  not  going  to  do  that,  sir, 
then  what  is  this  government  going  to  do 
to  protect  the  consumer  through  the  rules  of 
the  game  that  it  has  laid  down? 

Chairman  Crozier  told  the  Gordon  com- 
mission that  this  is  a  matter  for  the  cabinet 
to  decide.  Agreed— but  what  is  the  cabinet 
decision  on  this  issue?  I  have  raised  it  twice 
already  in  this  House  during  the  session  and 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said:  "Just  wait  and 
I  will  make  a  statement." 

Well,  I  am  still  waiting  to  hear  what  the 
statement  is  going  to  be. 

What  is  more  Mr.  Crozier  is  still  waiting, 
because  Mr.  Crozier  stated  just  yesterday 
before  the  standing  committee  on  government 
commissions,  when  we  heard  the  fuel  board, 
that  if  there  is  going  to  be  any  change  in 
the  basis  of  calculating  the  rate  base  for 
setting  consumer  prices,  a  change  from  the 
original  cost  to  the  trended  cost,  or  to  incor- 
porate the  Borden  commission  proposal,  for 
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shareholders'  equity  only,  excluding  bor- 
rowed capital,  then  this  is  a  cabinet  decision 
that  must  be  made.  Whatever  be  the  deci- 
sion, the  fuel  board  will  continue  to  imple- 
ment it  as  a  faithful  servant  of  this 
government.  What  is  the  government  going 
to  do? 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  never  heard  him  say  all 
that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  he  missed  it. 

Mr.  Jackson:  I  missed  nothing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Everything  that  I  said 
was  said  there  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member. 

Now,  before  I  leave  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  draw  a  little  footnote  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  attention. 

Recently  a  stock  distribution  was  made 
by  Union  Gas  in  which  one  share  was 
offered  for  each  4  now  held  by  shareholders. 
It  was  offered  at  a  rate  of  $55  when  the 
current  market  value  was  $85.  The  oflBcial 
documents  indicate  that  A.  E.  Ames  and 
Company  were  granted,  in  advance,  the 
right  to  pick  up  all  unclaimed  shares. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  government  this: 
How  many  unclaimed  shares  went  to  A.  E. 
Ames  and  Company?  Since  this  block  of 
shares  was  sold  at  $55  at  a  time  when  the 
market  price  was  $85,  they  were  therefore 
available  at  some  $5  million  under  the  cur- 
rent market  value. 

To  whom,  Mr.  Speaker— 
Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  not  on  ordinary- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Just    let    me    finish    my 
question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  A,  E.  Ames  and  Company 
do  not  get  the  shares  for  notliing,  they  sell 
them  for  the  company,  that  is  all  they  do. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  To  whom,  Mr.  Speaker, 
did  A.  E.  Ames  and  Company  sell  the  shares 
that  came  their  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  sold  them  on  the 
open  market. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  if  they  got  them  for 
$55  and  sold  them  on  the  open  market  at 
$85  that  meant  they  made  about  $30  per 
share. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  he  mean,  oh 
no? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  of  course,  the 
shareholder  had  the  right— he  could  have 
done  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  arguing  that— 
do  not  confuse  the  issue.  I  am  saying  that 
any  unclaimed  shares,  when  they  were 
granted  1  to  4  to  present  shareholders 
according  to  the  prospectus,  were  to  go  to 
A.  E.  Ames  and  Company.  Now  A.  E.  Ames 
and  Company  presumably  would  get  them 
at  the  $55  so  that  they  were  automatically 
in  a  position  to  make  $30  a  share— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  rates  financing  is  a  type  of 
financing  which  is  well  known  in  this 
country.  I  think  it  is  a  very  desirable  and 
necessary  form  of  financing  in  these  days, 
and  I  would  say  that  A.  E.  Ames  and  Com- 
pany is  a  very  high  class,  reputable  company, 
and  I  say  that  it  is  just  nonsense  to  talk  that 
way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let, the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister not  try  to  twist  this. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  what  is  the  hon. 
member  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute  now— the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  laid  down  a  ruling 
in  this  House  that  there  shall  be  no  stock 
distributed  to  public  officials  in  any  gas 
company.  Now,  he  made  the  point  that 
old  established  companies  like  Union  Gas 
and  Consumers'  Gas  are  straight  investments, 
but  I  am  drawing  his  attention  to  this,  that 
here  was  a  right  of  1  to  4  granted  to  present 
shareholders,  with  all  unclaimed  shares  going 
to  A.  E.  Ames  and  Company  at  a  price  of 
$55  when  the  market  price  was  $85  so  that 
automatically  there  was  a  gain  of  $30  on 
each  share— 

An   hon.   member:    How   many? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —to  the  shareholders  who 
took  it— 

An  hon.  member:  I  wonder- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  can  I  finish 
this  please? 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order. 

An   hon.   member:    I   wonder   if  my  hon. 

friend- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Can  I  finish  this  please, 

Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  My  questions  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  were  these.  How  many 
unclaimed  shares  went  to  A.  E.  Ames  and 
Company?    That  was  my  first  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  know- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay,  then? 

An  hon.  member:  Now,  how  would  the 
hon.  member  expect  him  to  know? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  would  I  know? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  knows  there  would 
not  be  any— 

Mr.  Jackson:  Shareholders  would  take 
them  all. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    The    prospectus    states 
that    all    unclaimed    shares    went    to    A.    E. 
Ames   and  Company  and  I   am  asking  how 
many  shares  were  not  claimed  and,  therefore, 
how  many  went  to  A.  E.  Ames  and  Com- 
pany?   Further,  I  am  asking- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:   How  many? 
Hon.  Mr,  Frost:  I  may  say,  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  asked— 
Mr.  Janes:  How  many  did  he  say  went? 
Mr.  Speaker:   Order,  order. 
Mr.  Jackson:  I  did  not  buy  any. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  after  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  answered  the  question  as  to 
how  many  went  to  A.  E.  Ames  and  Com- 
pany, the  next  question  I  want  to  ask  him 
is  this.  Since  there  was  an  automatic  $30 
profit  per  share  to  be  made  on  this— because 
it  was  offered  at  $55  when  the  market  value 
was  $85— in  line  with  the  ruling  which  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  laid  down  in  this  House, 
can  he  give  the  House  assurance  that  those 
shares  were  not  then  sold  to  somebody 
who  is  an  elected  official? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  point  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  rising  here  and  saying  that 
nobody  who  is  in  his  government  should 
be  involved  in  buying  stock  in  the  pipe  line 
company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  do  I  know? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  we  will  leave  the 
matter.  I  will  assure  him  if  we  do  not  get 
a  reply,  we  will  continue  to  draw  it  to  pubhc 
attention,  because— 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  at  the  present  time  Bell  Tele- 
phone shares  are  running  around  $42  or  $43 
a  share,  and  they  are  issuing  rights  now  to 
enable  shareholders  to  buy  1  for  7  or  1  for 
5  or  whatever  it  may  be  at  $33  or  $34. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  they  do  is  this: 
they  give  that  offering  to  their  shareholders 
and,  if  shares  are  not  taken  up  by  the  share- 
holders, then  they  provide  that  those  shares 
be  sold  by  a  brokerage  firm  which  they  treat 
as  their  syndicate. 

Now  they  get  firm  commitments,  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company  is  concerned  with  get- 
ting its  money  from  the  issue. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  simply  asked  a  ques- 
tion, that  since  the  prospectus  states  that 
all  unclaimed  shares  went  to  the  company, 
and  were  available  at  an  automatic  gain  of 
$30  per  share  because  they  were  offered 
$30  below  the  current  market  value,  I  asked 
a  simple  question  in  accordance  with  the 
directive  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
laid  down:  to  whom  did  these  shares  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Go  and  find  out. 

Mr.  Jackson:  Has  he  asked  A.  E.  Ames? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  he  asking  the  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  asking  the  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
hon.  friend  will  let  me  say  this,  on  the 
particular  day  of  the  offering,  when  those 
rights  were  given  to  A.  E.  Ames  and  Company 
to  take  up  all  unsubscribed  shares  as  I  under- 
stand it,  they  agreed  to  take  them  up.  Now 
if  there  had  been  a  catastrophe  or  something 
in  the  interval,  A.  E.  Ames  and  Company  was 
still  responsible  to  take  them  up,  even  if  the 
market  price  had  dropped  $25  a  share.  Now 
we  have  to  take  into  account  these  sort  of 
things.  All  the  company  was  concerned 
about  was  to  be  sure  it  got  the  money. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  concerned  about, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  how  many  shares  were  finally 
left  unclaimed  with  A.  E.  Ames  and  Com- 
pany and  to  whom  did  they  sell  them  at 
an  immediate  gain  of  $30  a  share? 

Mr.  Jackson:  Does  he  suggest  I  got  some? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  asking  a  question 
which  will  conceivably  show  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  directive  has  been  violated. 
Now  let  us  get  this  out  if  he  has  nothing 
to  hide. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Why  would  the  hon. 
member  make   such  innuendoes? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  made  no  innuendo 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  me  make  it  clear 
right  now,  that  at  any  time  a  gas  company 
issues  stock  or  a  company  of  that  nature, 
I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  I  have  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  inquiring  into  their  business, 
who    got   the    shares    or   where   they   went. 

Now  I  gave  a  set  of  principles  that  I  fol- 
lowed. I  have  asked  in  connection  with 
public  utilities  that  the  hon.  cabinet  Minis- 
ters should  not  invest  in  those  stocks  men- 
tioned. I  have  no  intention  of  examining 
their  aflPairs.  I  am  dealing  with  hon.  gentle- 
men and  that  is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be. 
Tliat  is  all  there  is  to  it.  I  have  no  intention 
of  getting  mixed  up  in  anything  of  that 
sort  at  all.    It  is  none  of  my  business. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Has  he  something  he  is 
withholding? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  withholding 
anything  from  this  House.  I  have  made  an 
analysis  of  the  annual  report,  and  I  am  asking 
some  questions  with  regard  to  this,  and  am 
asking  the  government  to  give  the  reply. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  the  hon.  member  make 
the  inquiry  himself.  Let  him  buy  Union  Gas 
and  inquire  himself. 

Mr.  Janes:  He  is  casting  slurs. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  now  my  intention  to 
go  from  the  budget  back  into  some  of  the 
economic  problems  in  the  economy  out  of 
which  this  budget  has  been  born.  I  am  going 
to  skip  some  of  my  remarks  because  I  want 
to  get  to  what  I  think  is  very  significant  from 
the  economic  and  political  point  of  view, 
some  developments  of  the  last  year  or  so. 

Mr.  Janes:  Those  are  cowardly  statements, 
that  somebody  in  this  House  got  these  shares. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not 
suggest  that  anybody  in  this  House  got  those 
shares. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  last  year  or  so,  the 
basic  economic  organizations  in  our  economy, 
namely  unions  and  farm  marketing  schemes, 
have  been  faced  with  the  most  consistent 
onslaught  from  big  business  that  they  have 
ever  been  faced  with  in  their  history. 

Looking  first  at  unions,  they  have  been 
subjected  to  a  campaign  of  smearing,  greater 
than  at  any  time  since  the  early  days  of  the 


organization  of  trade  unions,  when  it  was 
assumed  that  the  organization  of  a  trade 
union  was  almost  a  conspiratorial  act,  or  in 
later  years,  a  piece  of  Bolshevik  activity. 

I  want  to  consider  in  this  context  some  of 
the  comments  that  were  made  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Yaremko)  when 
he  was  discussing  the  report  of  the  select 
committee  on  labour.  His  remarks  missed 
what  I  had  stated  in  this  House.  He  took  a 
newspaper  clipping,  with  regard  to  an  educa- 
tional conference  in  Hamilton,  and  beat  this 
cUpping  to  death  without  coming  to  grips 
with  the  main  point  I  raised. 

I  said  that  in  two  of  the  recommendations, 
dealing  with  the  most  important  aspects  of 
trade  unions,  namely,  first  with  regard  to 
certification— I  quite  clearly  indicated  that  the 
trade  unions  sought  to  have  the  45  per  cent, 
of  cards  required  to  get  a  vote  reduced,  as  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Labour  said,  to  40  per 
cent.,  or  in  some  other  union  brief,  as  low 
as  33  per  cent. 

I  quite  clearly  indicated,  and  he  can  read 
it  in  Hansard,  that  this  was  something  of  a 
gain  for  unions,  but  relatively  speaking,  it  is 
not  as  much  of  a  gain  as  the  imposition  put 
on  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  by  raising  the 
requirement  for  automatic  certification  to  75 
per  cent. 

Obviously,  if  organizers  are  serious  about 
organizing  a  new  union,  if  they  cannot  get 
35,  40  or  45  per  cent,  of  tlie  people  signed 
up,  they  are  not  going  to  get  their  new  union 
in  a  vote. 

But,  in  addition  to  this  higher  obstacle  of 
raising  the  requirement  up  to  75  per  cent, 
certification,  there  is  the  added  factor  that 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  to 
look  at.  And  that  is,  this  proposal  which, 
under  the  guise  of  freedom  of  speech,  is 
going  to  permit  management  to  participate  as 
much  as  they  wish  in  a  certification  campaign. 

My  conclusion  was  that  this  was  going  to 
shackle  the  future  development  of  the  trade 
union  movement  and  the  high-school  debating 
points  advanced  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  evaded  this  completely.  He  tried 
to  suggest  that,  because  they  had  lowered 
the  requirements  from  45  per  cent,  to  35  per 
cent.,  I  claimed  tliis  was  going  to  shackle 
the  future  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
This  is  nonsense. 

But  the  higher  certification  requirements, 
combined  with  permission  for  management  to 
participate  in  the  certification  campaign,  is 
going  to  make  organizing  new  unions 
infinitely  more  difficult. 
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Mr.   Grossman:    That   is   not  the   way   the 

newspapers  put  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  I  said  in  Hamilton 
was  precisely  what  I  said  in  the  House,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  can  read  it 
in  Hansard.  I  was  reported  in  part,  rather 
than  in  whole,  and  therefore  out  of  context. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  appeal  and  I 
was  interested  to  discover  that  here,  while 
I  was  a  dissenter  with  one  other  hon.  person 
'on  the  committee,  now  I  find  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  is  on  my  side,  opposed 
to  the  conclusion  of  7  of  the  Tories  in  the 
labour  committee,  because  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  apparently  is  opposed  to  the 
proposition  of  appealing  all  decisions  of  the 
labour    relations    board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  dissented,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  acknowledged  that.  I 
said  there  was  one  other  who  was  with  me, 
I  have  given  the  hon.  Minister  without  Port- 
folio credit  for  his  one  little  venture  into 
opposition. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  said  was  that 
the  recommended  certification  procedures  are 
going  to  shackle  the  future  expansion  of  the 
trade  union  movement  and  the  appeal  recom- 
mendation is  going  to  bedevil  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  trade  union  movement. 
Taken  together,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  add  up  to 
as  serious  a  threat  to  the  future  of  the  trade 
union  movement  in  this  province  as  has  been 
faced  for  years. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  represents 
as  serious,  if  not  a  more  serious  threat,  than 
the  American  trade  unions  faced  last  year 
in  the  so-called  "right  to  work"  legislation 
which  became  such  a  major  issue  in  the 
American  election  campaign.  In  the  instance 
of  the  American  unions  they  recognized  their 
interests,  and  fought  back,  so  that  Republican 
candidates  were  slaughtered  from  coast  to 
coast,  those  who  were  proponents  of  this 
kind   of   legislation. 

And  I  say  to  the  trade  union  movement 
in  this  province,  as  I  have  already  said  in  this 
House,  that  these  recommendations  which 
were  endorsed  by  Progressive-Conservative 
and  Liberal  hon.  members  on  this  committee, 
represent  as  serious  a  threat  to  the  trade 
union  movement  as  they  have  had  for  years, 
and  if  they  want  to  get  out  and  protect  their 
interests  they  had  better  move  between  now 
and  the  next  election  day. 

Now,  if  you  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I 
am  exaggerating,  let  me  read  a  Toronto  Daily 
Star  news  dispatch,  of  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 


ster.   Datelined  Ottawa,  March  4,  under  the 
by-line  of  Bruce  McDonald,  it  says: 

The  Conservative  party  has  decided 
against  proceeding  this  session  with  its 
long  proposal  to  overhaul  the  key  federal 
labour  legislation,  it  was  learned  today. 
The  government  withdrew  plans  for  amend- 
ing the  statutes  this  year.  Changes  pro- 
posed in  The  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Act  by  a  select  committee  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature  brought  a  storm  of  protest 
from   the   unions. 

An  hon.  member:  He  supported  some  of 
them.    He  cooked  his  own  goose. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  not  the  ones  the 
storm  of  protest  is  about.  Make  no  mistake 
about  that.  This  is  the  reason  the  govern- 
ment is  procrastinating  on  this  issue.  This 
is  the  reason  why  they  are  going  to  have 
more  study.  There  is  no  need  for  any  delay 
on  many  of  these  recommendations.  The 
government  is  going  to  sit  on  the  issue  at 
least  until  the  election  is  over,  and  if  we 
get  as  unbalanced  as  this  House  is  again, 
in  terms  of  a  failure  to  represent  the  great 
trade  union  movement  of  this  province,  Tories 
and  Liberals  will  get  together  and  legislate 
what  they  have  endorsed  in  these  recom- 
mendations, and  the  trade  union  movement 
will  have  to  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  reminds 
me  of  what  "Mitch"  used  to  say,  he  is  trying 
to  nail  a  piece  of  jelly  to  the  wall. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  a  few  of  these  issues, 
I  have  had  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  nailed 
to  the  wall. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Liberals  are 
rather  disturbed  about  all  these  developments. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  member  is 
absolutely  dishonest. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  pathetic  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  Liberal  party  to  chmb  on  the 
labour  band  wagon— even,  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  they  arrived  uninvited  down  in  the 
Coliseum  last  week- 
Mr.  Whicher:  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  a  free  world  and  I,  as  a  private  hon. 
member,  if  I  want  to  go  to  the  Colisemn, 
have  just  as  much  right  to  go  as  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  has,  and  I  was  there, 
too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  one  is  getting  pretty 

desperate  when  one  has  to  come  down  to  a 

meeting  where  he  has  not  been  invited  and 

to  have  pressure  put  on  so  he  can  get  onto 

the  platform. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  a  deliberate  lie,  that  is  a 
deliberate  lie. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  a  deliberate  lie. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter  of 
personal  privilege.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  has  said  that  I,  or  inferred  that 
I,  put  pressure  on  somebody  or  some  group 
to  appear  on  the  platform.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is:  firstly,  I  was  not  on  the  platform, 
I  was  not  anywhere  near  the  platform- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  give  him  the  facts. 
Mr.  Grossman:  It  was  rigged  for  the  CCF. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  just  a  moment,  I 
did  not  approach  anybody,  personally 
approach  anybody. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right. 

Interjection  by   an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  Please  try  to  contain 
yourself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right,  he  is 
strictly  accurate,  he  did  not  personally 
approach  anybody.  Of  course,  he  would  not 
personally  approach  anybody.  Somebody  else 
did  it  for  him. 

The  point  I  am  making,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
simply  this:  The  trade  union  movement  have 
recognized  the  Liberals  for  what  they  are, 
and  what  they  have  done,  and  they  are  for- 
saking them.  In  their  desperate  effort,  the 
Liberals  are  trying  to  get  back  on  the  band 
wagon.  They  cannot  deny  that  they  came 
down  to  the  Coliseum  uninvited.  Certainly, 
they  did  not  get  on  the  platform,  they  had 
to   stand   over   and   cool   their   heels   in   the 


An  hon.  member:  Was  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  on  the  platform? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure  I  was  on  the  plat- 
form. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  why  was  he  there? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  finally,  after  repre- 
sentations were  made,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  by 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  personally, 
of  course  not,  but  by  others— 

An  hon.  member:  Who  were  they? 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  who  they 
were. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  about  the  people 
who  made  representations  on  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's behalf? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Finally  the  people  who 
were  running  the  meeting  gave  them  a  chance 
to  speak. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  were  certainly  a  little 
tired  of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  and 
they  wanted  to  hear  some  fresh  news. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Were  they?  Were  they? 
"It  ain't  the  way  I  heered  it"  or  the  way  the 
papers  reported  it,  either. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little  bit  earlier— we 
are  really  on  a  touchy  matter  on  this  issue 
now— a  bit  earlier  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  who  is  not  in  his  seat  this  afternoon,^ 
unfortunately— 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  here,  talk  about  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —he  rose  in  this  House, 
and  in  light  of  the  developments  which  are 
now  flowing  from  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress  decision  last  April,  he  argued  that 
a  political  check-off  would  be  a  very  danger- 
ous thing.  In  fact,  we  had  a  feeling  that  he 
was  going  to  go  out  and  cry  havoc  all  across 
the  land  if  this  dastardly  kind  of  procedure 
were  implemented.  I  point  out  that  it  is  part 
of  the  procedure  with  regard  to  trade  union 
movements  in  their  relationships  to  poUtical 
parties  in  many  countries  of  the  world. 

But,  said  he:  "If  this  is  done,  we  are 
laying  the  kind  of  basis  by  which  the  trade 
labour  movement  can  be  enslaved  by  com- 
munists and  fascists,  we  are  going  to  destroy 
our  way  of  life."  Oh,  how  frightening  it 
was.    Everybody  just  shivered. 

Now,  let  us  pause  and  take  a  look  at  what 
happened  under  a  Liberal  government  in 
the  province  of  Newfoundland. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  what  has  that  to 
do  with  Ontario? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  case  of  Joey  Small- 
wood  versus  the  International  Woodworkers 
of  America. 

Now,  and  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  lot 
of  the  background  on  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
there  are  a  few  significant  points. 

The  International  Woodworkers  of 
America  were  the  certified  union.  They  were 
fighting,  believe  it  or  not,  in  the  year  1959, 
to  get  the  wage  week  reduced  from  60  to 
54  hours.    They  were  fighting  to   get  their 
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wages  increased  from  $1.05  to  $1.10  an 
hour.  This  is  the  kind  of  fight  that  these 
workers  faced. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  way  of 
background  that  this  House  may  not  be 
aware  of,  long  before  this  battle  burst  on  the 
scene  through  publicity  from  coast  to  coast, 
when  Mr.  Smallwood  in  effect  declared  war 
on  the  International  Woodworkers,  there 
had  been  repeated  intervention  by  Joey  Small- 
wood. 

When  the  International  Woodworkers  had 
first  signed  up  1,200  of  the  loggers  into 
their  union,  and  they  first  sought  certifica- 
tion, behind  the  scenes  was  the  hand  of 
Joey  Smallwood,  who  dominates  everything. 
They  were  forced  to  go  back  and  seek  the 
whole  bargaining  unit  of  4,000,  including 
the  fishermen  who  sometimes  worked  in  the 
camps.  The  authorities  forced  this  on  them 
in  the  hope  it  would  destroy  this  proposed 
union.  But  the  International  Woodworkers 
of  America  went  back  and  signed  them  up, 
90  per  cent,  of  them. 

They  then  proceeded  to  conciliation,  and 
got  a  unanimous  conciliation  board  report. 
This  is  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Newfoundland  declared  war  on.  This  kind 
of  thing  is  a  threat  to  our  way  of  life.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  threat  to  the  rule  of  law— basis 
of  our  way  of  life. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Everybody  has  got  a  way, 
this  is  nothing  new. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  way  the 
Liberals  act  when  they  think  they  have  a 
chance  of  getting  away  with  it.  But  it  cannot 
happen  here,  Mr.   Speaker? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  go  on.  The  hon. 
member  for  York  South  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
labour  movement.  He  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
labour  movement. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  want  no  part  of  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  cannot  happen  here, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Liberals  say. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:    Oh,  tommy-rot. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  people  argue,  for 
example,  this  is  the  kind  of  thing  that 
could  happen  down  in  Newfoundland,  a 
province  which  has  just  emerged  from  a 
colonial  status  not  too  many  years  ago,  but 
it  cannot  happen  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
happened  here.  It  happened  here  under 
"Mitch"  Hepburn,  right  in  this  province. 
Mitch  Hepburn's  campaign  to  drive  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  out  of 


Ontario  was  the  Ontario  Liberal  counterpart 
of  Joey  Smallwood's  effort  to  drive  the 
International  Woodworkers  out. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  says  he  is  not 
expedient. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  just  as  Joey  Small- 
wood  is  now  adopting  every  procedure  he 
can  to  smash  down  a  legitimate  union,  so 
did  Mr.  Hepburn  when  he  was  in  power 
and  thought  he  could  get  away  vdth  it. 
He  had  the  Hussars  all  ready  to  send  down 
to  Oshawa,  and  he  had  the  tanks  all  ready  to 
send  down  into  Stratford  to  cope  with  the 
unions  there. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Does  the  hon.  member 
know  how  long  it  would  take  "Mitch"  Hep- 
burn to  fix  him  up?   About  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
this,  of  course,  is  what  has  got  these  hon. 
Liberal  members  awfully  riled  up— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  because  he  has  no 
more  principle  than  that  microphone. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   The  Liberal  Party- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  is  not  the  truth,  it  is 
not  the  truth. 

Mi'.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Enemies  over  there,  boys. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Please,  please,  both  sides  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  has  condemned  what  Joey  Smallwood 
did.  But  the  hon.  member  is  not  really  a  pure 
Liberal,  he  is  a  Liberal-Labour.  He  is  one 
of  these  strange  political- 
Mr'.  Wintermeyer:  I  do  not  know  what  the 
hon.  member  is  but  he  is  not  pure. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —who  is  even  more  be- 
laboured in  his  pretense  of  courting  labour 
than  the  Liberal  party  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  do  not  know  what  the 
hon.  member  is. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  does  not  represent  labour, 
does    he? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  we  will  see,  we 
will  see  in  the  fullness  of  time  whether  we 
are    or    not. 

Wliat  I  would  like  to  know  is  this:  the 
hon.  member  for  Kenora  has  stood  up  and 
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has   condemned   Joey    Smallwood,    but   what 
about  the  rest  of  them? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Did  the  hon.  member  see 
a  telegram? 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  thousands  of  miles 
away  and  we  are  not  competent  to  talk  about 
these   things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  close  enough  that 
the  trade  union  is  very  much  alive,  but  what 
about  our  hon.  friend,  for  example,  from 
Wellington  South  (Mr.  Worton)? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  privilege,  I  dispatched  a 
telegram  that  I  would  be  delighted  to  read 
to  this  House  if  the  hon.  member  will  just 
give  me  the  opportunity  to  get  the  telegram. 
Excuse  me,  I  will  be  delighted  to  read  the 
telegram  that  I  dispatched  to  the  Federation 
of  Labour  on  the  first  occasion  of  Mr.  Small- 
wood's   statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  let  us  leave  Joey 
Smallwood.  Let  us  examine  now  another 
aspect  of  this  general  threat  to  unions, 
namely,  a  willingness  to  use  the  law,  or 
rather,  abuse  the  law,  in  order  to  destroy 
trade  unions. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  are  not  destroying  trade 
unions,  but  we  are  going  to  destroy  the 
hon.  member,  I  will  tell  him  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  here  the  minutes 
of  a  meeting  that  was  held  in  Kitchener  a 
few  months  ago.  The  meeting  of  the  Home 
Builders'  Association.  It  was  addressed  by  one 
Steven    Casey. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  this  is  the  most 
McCarthy-like  act  we  will  ever  hear,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  let  us  listen  to  it. 
Nobody  else  will  listen,  but  we  might  as  well 
hear  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Steven  Casey  was  a 
lawyer  speaking  to  the  Home  Builders' 
Association.  He  happens  to  be  a  profess- 
ional associate  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  have  never 
heard  of  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  -in  his  firm,  and  a 
political  associate  of  the  government  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  because  he  is  a 
recently  past-president  of  the  Young  Con- 
servatives up  in  that  area. 


This  man  is  a  lawyer  and  was  giving  some 
professional  advice  to  the  home  builders. 

He  is  quoted  in  the  ofiicial  minutes  of  the 
Home  Builders'  Association  in  this  way: 

He  said  he  wanted  to  make  it  clear 
that  everyone  should  reahze  that  labour 
unions  are  here  to  stay— 

This  is  the  delightful  part  of  it: 

—and  therefore,  at  some  time  you  will 
come  up  against  them  and,  when  you  do, 
you  will  have  to  know  what  you  are  doing. 
You  ask  first,  how  do  you  keep  unions  out? 
This  is  easy  to  explain,  but  it  is  hard  to 
do.  To  keep  the  imions  out,  I  think  each 
employer  must  bear  in  mind  that  each 
employee  has  two  things  which  he  tries 
to  obtain,  wages  and  security.  If  you  pay 
your  men  wages  comparable  to  industry 
and  the  men  are  happy,  they  are  secure. 
If  you  treat  your  men  fairly,  you  will  not 
have  too  much  trouble  keeping  the  union 
out. 

However,  even  if  they  get  a  few  to  sign, 
you  are  in  trouble.  Keep  them  out.  Talk 
to  your  men  and  explain  it  to  them.  Fire 
anybody  who  has  signed  a  union  card,  it 
only  takes  one  or  two. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  was  a  lawyer,  saying  to  a 
group  of  management,  violate  the  law  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  fire  the  men  who  seek 
to  form  a  union. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Where  is  the  hon.  member 
reading  from? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  official  minutes  of 
the  Home  Builders'  Association. 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  did  he  get  hold  of  it? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  matter 
of  privilege  and  I  do  not  want  to  abuse  this 
unnecessarily,  but  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  knows  very  well  that  I  made  a 
statement  in  conjunction  with  that  matter. 
I  advised  him  of  it  personally.  I  told  him 
that  I  disassociate  myself  completely  with 
the  position  of  Mr.  Casey.  I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  statement  being  made  and  I  did 
not  know  that  was  his  position,  and  I  told 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  that  he  was 
not  part  of  my  philosophy,  my  understanding, 
my  appreciation  of  labour. 

Now  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  in 
view  of  all  that,  has  taken  the  opportunity 
today,  knowing  full  well  that  I  completely 
disassociated  myself  from  the  statement, 
knowing  that  I  said  that  those  thoughts  never 
were,   are  not  now,   and   never  will  be  my 
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conception  of  labour  relations,   has  deliber- 
ately taken  the  opportunity  to  come  into  this 
august  body- 
Interjection  by   an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
serious  matter  when  a  man  has  not  the 
intestinal  honesty,  there  is  something  wrong, 
the  man  is  not,  he  is  a  man— now  just  a 
moment,   Mr.   Speaker,  this  is— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  is  impugning  by 
means  of  guilt  by  association  that  I— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  why  would  he 
read  it  if  he  was  not  associating  me  with  it? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South 
must  accept  the  words  of  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  great  difficulty  in  trying  to 
keep  himself  disassociated  from  others  in  his 
own  party.  He  has  difficulty  in  getting  dis- 
associated from  Joey  Smallwood.  Further- 
more, he  never  said  anything  to  me  personally 
about  Steven  Casey,  though  I  read  in  the 
paper  that  he  stated  that  this  tatic  of  mine 
was  guilt  by  association. 

All  right,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  he  does  not  want 
to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Casey,  let  me  ask 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  this  ques- 
tion: Does  he  associate  himself  with  the  views 
of  Norman  L.  Mathews,  the  leading  union- 
busting  lawyer  in  this  province— the  immedi- 
ate past-president  of  the  Liberal  association 
in  this  province?  Does  he  disassociate  him- 
self from  those  views? 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  completely  wrong- 
he  is  not  the  immediate  past-president  of 
the  Liberal  association.  The  hon.  member 
does    not    know    what    he    is    talking    about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  what  is  going  on  in  the  trade  union  side 
of  the  picture.  But  let  us  look  at  the  farm 
side. 

I  will  not  go  into  details  with  regard  to 
the  hog  marketing  scheme— what  this  govern- 
ment's policy  is.  It  can  be  summed  up  briefly 
—that  this  government,  in  violation  of  a 
principle  laid  down  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  that  the  farmers  have  the  right 
to  set  up  the  marketing  scheme  that  they 
want— this  government  is  now  in  the  process 
of  trying  to  ram  down  the  throats  of  the  hog 
producers   something   the   big  packers   want. 


Not  even  the  small  packers— just  the  big 
packers. 

But  where  do  the  Liberals  stand,  with 
their  confusion  of  nineteenth-century  philo- 
sophy and  twentieth-century  facts  that  goes 
for  Liberal  philosophy  today? 

A  year  or  so  ago  I  was  in  the  committee 
on  agriculture  when  we  were  discussing  farm 
marketing.  The  hon.  member  who  now  leads 
the  Liberal  party  got  up,  and  suggested 
that  we  cannot  consider  marketing  schemes 
which  encroach  duly  upon  the  normal  busi- 
ness pattern.     This  was  his  view. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Who  said  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  said  it.  Well,  the  normal  business 
pattern  was  best  described  by  the  late  J.  S. 
McLean— president  of  Canada  Packers,  before 
the  prices  committee  in  Ottawa  in  1948,  when 
he  said: 

We  pay  the  farmer  as  little  as  we  can 

get  away  with,  and  we  charge  the  consumer 

as    much    as    the    trafiBc    will    bear— that's 

business. 

Let  us  face  it— farm  marketing  schemes  are 
designed  specifically  to  replace  the  normal 
business  pattern  so  that  the  farmer  can  get 
some    control   of   his    destiny    again. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Liberal  Party  made  the  comment  that  he 
was  not  happy  about  compulsory  marketing- 
he  preferred  a  voluntary  scheme— a  very 
idealistic  concept  of  things. 
;  Since  then,  these  principles  which  he 
enunciated  and  to  which  he  was  clinging, 
have  had  to  sustain  the  impact  of  pressures 
within  his  party.  So  when  he  was  on  a 
southwestern  Ontario  tour  last  fall,  I  read 
a  revised  view,  as  he  was  moving  towards  his 
"new"  statement  of  Liberal  pohcy,  namely, 
that  the  Liberal  party  is  in  favour  of  giving 
the  farmers  whatever  they  want.  Now,  that 
was  a  safe  statement. 

However,  we  now  find  that  the  relentless 
pressure  from  those  agricultural  interests  in 
the  Liberal  party  has  forced  a  complete 
about-face.  Now  he  is  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory marketing,  after  a  vote.  This 
vacillation  is  precisely  the  thing  the  farmers 
are  waking  up  to— 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  rise 
on  a  question  of  something  or  other,  inas- 
much as  I  am  a  member  of  the  organization 
to  which  he  has  referred,  I  want  to  say  this  to 
him: 

He  says  the  Liberal  party  has  now  wakened 
up  to  the  idea  that  their  idea  towards  farm 
marketing    is     such     and    such— I    want    to 
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say  to  him  that  the  poHcy  of  the  Liberal 
party  in  regard  to  farm  marketing  has  not 
changed  over  the  years,  and  nothing  he  will 
say  or  do  can  change  our  attitude  towards 
farm    marketing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  is,  strictly  speaking,  accurate. 
But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Old  Party  policies 
are  shaped  by  their  leaders,  the  significant 
thing  is  that  this  party  has  gone  through  a 
hiatus,  during  the  past  year,  in  which  its 
leader  finally  had  to  be  driven  by  events  and 
pressures,  into   accepting  party  policy. 

When  I  was  talking  about  hog  marketing 
a  week  or  so  ago,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  retorted:  "What  has  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  been  saying  on  the 
hog  marketing  scheme?"  I  can  give  him  a 
sheaf  of  a  half-dozen  releases  on  what  I 
have  been  saying. 

As  soon  as  this  government  held  the  first 
meeting  last  May,  bringing  the  hog  producers 
in  to  impose  on  them  changes  sought  by  the 
packers,  when  the  producers  would  not 
accept  it,  and  the  government  called  the 
vote— I   made   a  statement  then. 

Where  were  the  Liberals?  Tliey  had  not 
yet  reconciled  their  hon.  leader's  views  with 
the  party's  views.  Then,  after  we  had  this 
fantastic  episode  in  the  summer  where  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  was  reported  in 
the  press  as  saying  that  it  had  been  his 
hope  that  the  hog  marketing  scheme  would 
hang  itself  before  the  vote  was  taken  on 
July  25,   I  made  another  statement. 

Furthermore,  when  these  secret  meetings 
went  on  week  after  week  throughout  the  fall 
—secret  meetings  with  the  government  trying 
to  impose  a  silence  on  the  producers  so  they 
could  not  get  information  back  to  their 
members— I  spoke  up  again.  It  was  only  at 
this  stage,  when  enough  political  interest 
had  been  created,  that  suddenly  the  Liberal 
voice  began  to  be  raised  in  favour  of  sup- 
porting the  hog  producers.  Not  until  the  last 
couple  of  months,  when  there  was  political 
capital  to  be  gained,  did  the  Liberals 
enter  the  fight.  Before  there  was  silence, 
at  least  from  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Liberal 
party,  on  this  issue.  This  vacillation  is  the 
kind  of  thing  the  hog  producers  have  noticed. 
I  will  have  to  confess  that  the  hon.  Minister 
from  Wellington-Dufferin  (Mr.  Root)  did,  the 
other  day,  catch  me  with  my  agricultural  slip 
showing- 
Mr.  Whicher:  There  will  be  more  slips 
showing,    too. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  —because  apparently  I 
stated  it  was  two  cows  that  came  down 
from  the  ark,  and  therefore  he  concluded  that 
I  did  not  know  the  difference  between  a  cow 
and  bull.  If  that  be  correct,  Mr.  Speaker, 
he  will  have  to  forgive  an  innocent  farm  boy 
for  not  recognizing  another  difference— that 
between  Liberals  and  Progressive-Conserva- 
tives. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  does  the  hon.  member 
know  about  agriculture?  What  does  he  know 
about  labour,  for  that  matter? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  I  want  to  assure 
the  hon.  Minister  from  Wellington-Dufferin 
that  there  is  one  thing  I  do  know.  I  was 
down  at  the  Ontario  hog  producers'  annual 
meeting  a  year  ago  and  well  remember  the 
comment  of  one  hog  producer. 

In  coping  with  the  problems  they  faced,  he 
made  the  observation  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  farmers— there  are  those  who  farm 
and  there  are  those  who  farm  the  farmers. 
That  is  another  difference  I  know.  More- 
over, there  are  more  and  more  farmers 
beginning  to  recognize  who  are  farmers  and 
who  are  farming  the  farmers. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  both  farmer  and 
labour  are  learning  from  bitter  experience 
that  the  business-dominated  interest  of  either 
the  Liberal  or  the  Progressive-Conservative 
party  make  them  fair-weather  friends. 

Therein  lies  the  sound  basis,  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  fundamental  political  realignment 
that  is  going  to  take  place  in  1960  in  this 
country,  preparations  for  which  are  now 
being  made.  It  is  said  that  the  farmer  cannot 
live  in  the  same  political  party  with  labour. 
As  farmers  become  more  and  more  victims 
of  powerful  corporations  who  dominate  our 
economic  life,  they  will  recognize  that  they 
must  have  political  allies. 

They  will  have  to  have  political  allies  for 
another  reason.  Regretful  or  otherwise,  it  is 
still  a  fact,  that  the  farming  community  of 
this  country  is  getting  smaller  and  smaller— 
in  terms  of  population  and  share  of  the 
national  income.  Therefore,  if  they  are  going 
to  get  a  fair  share  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  they  must  have  political  allies  and 
one  day  the  farmers  will  have  to  make  vip 
their  minds  whether  they  want  as  a  political 
ally  the  packers  and  the  processors,  and  the 
bankers  and  the  insurance  companies,  or 
whether  they  want  their  fellow  workers  on 
the  industrial  front- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Which  is  he? 
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An  hon.  member:  What  does  he  know  about 
agriculture? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  as  the  educational 
process  goes  on— it  will  not  happen  overnight- 
Mr.  Oliver:  God  help  them  if  they  have  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  will  not  happen  over- 
night, I  do  not  deny  it,  hut- 
Mr.     Grossman:     What     does     he     know 
about  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  as  the  educational 
process  goes  on  they  will  recognize  who  their 
real  political  partners  are.  When  that  hap- 
pens, the  taunts  as  to  what  this  new  party 
will  have  by  way  of  candidates  in  the  rural 
areas  will  come  back  to  haunt  men  like  my 
hon.   friend  from  Wellington-Dufferin. 

An  hon.  member:  I  wish  the  hon.  member 
was  a  candidate  in  our  rural  area. 

Another  hon.  member:  How  many  candi- 
dates have  they  got  in  the  rural  areas  now? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  interestingly  enough, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  threat  grows  we  find  that 
once  again  the  Liberals  and  Progressive- 
Conservatives  are  getting  together,  in  their 
particular   form   of   coalition. 

For  example,  I  have  a  news  clipping  here, 
based  on  a  report  that  went  back  to  the 
Atikokan  Progress  following  a  luncheon  given 
on  the  occasion  of  the  northwestern  chambers 
of  commerce  visit  to  Toronto  when  they 
presented  their  brief.  Let  me  read  a  couple 
of  paragraphs.  They  are  almost  a  little 
laughable: 

Tlie  CCF  was  reported  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 5,  by  two  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, one  a  Liberal  and  the  other  a 
Progressive-Conservative,  to  be  concentrat- 
ing on  northwestern  Ontario  as  its  No.  1 
political  party.  Albert  Wren,  Liberal 
member  from  Kenora  and  Clare  Maple- 
doram,  Progressive-Conservative  member 
from  Fort  William,  joined  in  expressing 
this  belief  in  talks  to  delegates  from  the 
northwestern  Ontario  associated  chamber 
of  commerce. 

Mr.  Wren  said  that  socialism  is  making 
a  concerted  effort  to  gain  ground  in  north- 
western Ontario  which  has  4  seats  in  the 
Legislature.  Said  Mr.  Wren:  "We  might 
as  well  close  the  gates  at  North  Bay  and 
wash  out  northwestern  Ontario  if  they 
ever  elect  4  members." 

Tlie  CCF  happens  to  be  a  party  which  is 
part   of  the   fabric   of   democracy   in   almost 


every  country  in  the  free  world,  but  this  is 
the  kind  of  bogeyism  indulged  in  by  people 
who  are  getting  together  under  the  face  of 
the  threat.    The  news  story  continues: 

Mr.  Mapledoram  said  there  is  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  that  the  socialists  in  this 
province  are  making  a  stand  in  the  north 
this  year.  He  contended  that  they  are 
"trying  to  use  labour  as  an  instrument  to 
change  our  way  of  life". 

Well,  they  are  getting  their  wind  up,  Mr. 
Speaker— they  are  getting  their  wind  up. 
They  see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 

An  hon.  member:  Ah,  the  hon.  member  is 
pretty   weak   today. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
in  a  concluding— if  I  am  weak  they  have 
done  an  awful  lot  of  wiggling  and  twisting 
for  a  weak  thrust.  In  conclusion  I  want  to  say 
this— since  the  rules  of  the  House— one  of  the 
wonderful  things  about  any  attempt  I 
make  to  speak  in  the  House  here  is  that  the 
rest  of  the  hon.  members  speak  for  half  of 
my  time. 

An  hon.  member:  We  might  as  well  have 
dinner  anyway.    Go  ahead— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  hon.  member  does 
not   object? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  object  to  it,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  loves  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rules 
of  the  House  do  not  permit  me  to  make  a 
sub-amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the 
budget  debate,  so  I  just  want  to  say  this— 
that  while  I  have  some  reservations  in  my 
mind  as  to  what  the  Liberal  party  would  do 
with  the  specific  points— 

An  hon.  member:  Vote  for  the  Tories  then. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —with  the  specific  points 
that  they  have  got  in  their  amendments— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  he  going  to  vote  for 
them? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  -insofar  as  the  wording 
of  the  resolution  is— 

Mr.  Oliver:   Oh,  do  not  do  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —concerned,  it  does  point 
to  some  of  the  obvious  weaknesses  and  fail- 
ures of  this   government. 

Mr.  Oliver:  If  in  doubt,  do  not  do  it. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  And  therefore  when  a 
vote  comes  we  will  support  it. 

An  Hon.  member:  Mr.  Speaker  the  hon. 
member  made— I  am  sorry— 

Another  hon.  member:  What  order  is  this? 

Another  hon.   member:   Go  ahead. 

Mr.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Huron):  The  hon. 
member  for  York  South  made  reference  in 
his  remarks  to  a  telecast,  I  believe,  over 
Station  CKNX  last  week.  Now,  because  of 
one  of  the  obvious  advantages  of  television 
and  the  fact  that  you  can  turn  it  off,  part 
of  the  point  that  was  made,  I  must  confess, 
Mr.  Speaker,  escaped  me.  But  I  did— at  that 
point  where  I  wanted  to  learn  the  next  pro- 
gramme-catch the  last  speaker  on  that  panel 
who,  I  believe,  was  Mr.  Stewart,  president 
of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  and  his 
comment— I  do  not  have  the  exact  words- 
was  to  the  effect  that  this  great  amalgama- 
tion or  union  of  interests  of  labour  and  farmer 
could  not  work.  The  people  of  this  country 
would  not  go  for  it- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  may  be  wrong. 

Mi*.  MacNaughton:  -and  the  farmer  would 
not  go  for  it.  Now  the  reason  I  asked  the 
question,   Mr.   Speaker,  is— 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Ls  that  a  question? 

Mr.  McNaughton:  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
question  now.  It  was  at  that  point  I  was 
saved  the  necessity  of  selecting  another 
channel  because  the  programme  was  imme- 
diately cut  off.  Was  there  any  further  com- 
ment after  the  programme  was  cut  off?  Can 
the  hon.  member  tell  me  whether  he  had 
any  comments  to  make  on  the  observations 
of  the  president  of  the  Canadian  Labour 
Congress? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Stewart  was  not  on 
the  Labour  Congress. 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  Well  now,  I  believe  it 
was  Mr.  Stewart  but  he  was  representing 
either  tlie  Canadian  Congress  of  Labour  or 
an  organization  on  that  panel. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Obviously,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  member,  who  has  intruded  himself 
into  this  debate,  is  so  confused  that  I  do 
not  wonder  that  he  has  got  nothing  out  of 
the  telecast.  There  were  3  people  on  the 
panel.  One  of  them  was  Murray  Cottrell,  the 
publicity  director  of  the  steel  workers.  The 
second  was  Art  Stewart  from  Almonte,  a 
past-president    of   the   Ontario    federation    of 


agriculture.  And  the  topic  under  discussion, 
was,  "What  farmers  can  learn  from  labour." 

We  dealt  with  a  number  of  things  and 
imfortunately  at  the  end,  just  when  we  got 
onto  the  political  issue  which,  whether  one 
agrees  with  it  or  not,  is  one  of  the  decisions 
that  labour  has  made,  there  was  only  time 
for  a  statement  one  way  or  the  other,  and 
the  programme  ended.  But  it  was  continued 
by  the  70  different  discussion  groups  which 
were  threshing  through  the  topic. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  he  has  raised  this  issue,  that  in 
case  he  has  any  mistaken  ideas,  nobody  has 
suggested  that  farm  organizations  must,  or 
will,  have  to  do  anything.  But  I  point  this 
out— during  the  thirties  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  where  we  had  tens  of  thousands 
of  co-operators,  that  the  farmers  as  co- 
operators  recognized  that  they  had  to  take 
action  on  the  political  front.  So  they  took  it, 
not  through  their  co-ops,  but  as  individuals, 
and  within  10  years  they  built  a  political 
party  that  reduced  the  Liberal  party  to  a 
shambles  and  they  are  still  picking  up  the 
bits  and  pieces  from  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  guess  he  did  not  make 
many  votes  up  there  from  what  I  have  heard. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know,  but  now 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  raised  it,  I  did 
get  a  bit  of  satisfaction,  after  the  inferiority 
complex  that  our  hon.  friend  up  here  was 
giving  me  claiming  that  I  knew  nothing  about 
farming,  that  when  they  wanted  an  expert 
as  a  guest  in  farm  and  labour  matters,  I 
got  an  invitation. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  will  tell  him,  he 
will  never  get  another  one. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister)  moves 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair 
and  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee 
of  supply,  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,   DEPARTMENT  OF 
MUNICIPAL    AFFAIRS 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  third 
occasion  on  which  I  have  presented  the 
annual  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs.    I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
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remarks  concerning  the  functions  of  the 
department  before  we  go  on  to  consider  the 
estimates  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  K.  Grant  Crawford  resigned  as  Deputy 
Minister  and  returned  to  Queens  University 
as  the  director  of  its  institute  of  local  govern- 
ment. Mr.  J.  W.  P.  Carter,  who  was 
app>ointed  as  his  successor  on  September  1, 
1958,  has  been  a  member  of  the  department 
for  24  years,  and  his  knowledge  and  general 
experience  are  of  great  assistance  in  the 
conduct  of  the  department's  business. 

May  I  add  as  an  aside  at  this  time,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that,  if  hon.  members  do  not  know 
it,  Mr.  Carter  collapsed  in  his  office  this 
morning  after  returning  from  a  private  bills 
meeting.  At  first  we  thought  he  had  had  a 
heart  attack,  but  upon  calling  the  doctor 
we  learned  he  had  a  very  bad  asthmatic 
attack.  He  had  very  great  difficulty  in 
breathing. 

However,  I  vmderstand  now  he  has  been 
to  the  doctor  but  there  is  no  late  word  on 
his  condition,  although  the  last  I  saw  him 
this  afternoon  he  seemed  to  be  coming  along 
quite  well. 

There  have  been  no  other  major  changes 
in  personnel  nor  in  tlie  organization  of  the 
department.  Rather,  it  has  been  a  year 
of  consolidation  along  the  line  established 
in  previous  years.  The  department  consists 
of  5  branches:  main  office,  special  projects, 
municipal  administration,  municipal  audit  and 
accounting,  and  municipal  assessment. 

The  work  of  the  Ontario  municipal  board, 
which  now,  has  a  membership  of  10,  including 
the  chairman  and  3  vice-chairmen,  continues 
to  grow  in  volume. 

The  board,  last  year,  dealt  with  over 
3,400  applications;  65  per  cent,  of  which  were 
in  regard  to  approvals  of  capital  expendi- 
tures totalling  almost  $512  million.  Some 
$228  million  was  for  general  municipal  pur- 
poses, $57  million  for  educational  construc- 
tion, and  $200  million  was  for  the  extension  of 
the  Toronto  subway. 

Public  hearings  by  members  of  the  Ontario 
municipal  board,  on  applications  of  many 
kinds,  occupied  more  than  1,900  days  of  the 
time  of  board  members.  Approximately  50 
per  cent,  of  the  time  devoted  to  public  hear- 
ings was  in  respect  of  restricted  area  by-laws, 
including  references  and  appeals  under  the 
provisions  of  The  Planning  Act. 

The  main  topics  of  other  board  hearings 
were  in  respect  of  capital  expenditures,  assess- 
ment appeals,  annexations,  amalgamations 
and  arbitrations. 


The  Ontario  municipal  board  also  author- 
izes changes  in  municipal  status  which, 
during  1958,  involved  Caledonia  changing 
from  a  village  to  a  town;  Deep  River  chang- 
ing from  an  improvement  district  to  a  town; 
Barrie  changing  from  a  town  to   a  city. 

The  Ontario  municipal  board  erected  the 
improvement  districts  of  White  River  and 
Bicroft,  the  town  of  Espanola,  the  village  of 
Beachburg,  and  the  townships  of  Cardiff 
and  Falconbridge.  It  annexed  the  village 
of  Bronte  to  the  township  of  Trafalgar,  the 
town  of  Lasalle  to  the  township  of  Sandwich 
West,  and  the  township  of  Nelson  to  the 
town  of  Burlington,  as  well  as  24  other 
smaller  annexations. 

The  decisions  of  the  Ontario  municipal 
board  are  of  considerable  interest  and  con- 
cern. It  has  been  decided  that  the  depart- 
ment will  publish  major  decisions  of  the  board 
in  order  that  a  recorded  pattern  of  pro- 
cedure and  judgment  will  be  available  as  a 
permanent  record. 

The  department  will  also  include,  in  this 
new  publication,  notices  and  regulations 
current  at  the  time  of  publication. 

The  first  volume  of  this  publication,  which 
contains  various  decisions  of  the  Ontario 
municipal  board  made  in  1958,  is  presently 
being  printed,  and  it  is  intended  that  sub- 
sequent volumes  will  be  issued  quarterly. 

The  work  of  the  assessment  branch  is 
divided  between  the  performance  of  certain 
statutory  functions  and  providing  assistance 
to  municipalities  in  setting  up  assessment 
systems  or  advising  in  respect  to  assessment 
matters. 

This  branch  retains  its  headquarters  in 
Toronto,  but  in  the  year  1958,  8  regional 
offices  were  established  in  Perth,  Peter- 
borough, Toronto,  London,  Orillia,  Sudbury, 
New  Liskeard,  and  Port  Arthur,  in  order  to 
make  tlie  services  of  the  branch  more  readily 
available,  as  well  as  to  implement  the  per- 
formance of  certain  statutory  duties.  The 
experience  of  these  regional  offices  to  date 
has  justified  this  de-centralization,  and  many 
persons,  both  municipal  and  members  of  the 
public,  have  benefited  from  the  experienced 
advice  on  assessment  matters  available  in  so 
many  centres. 

The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario  pays  a  grant  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  all 
land  owned  by  it  and  on  certain  buildings. 
Grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  are  paid  by  Ontario 
and  certain  of  its  Crown  agencies  under  The 
Municipal  Tax  Assistance  Act:  The  Ontario 
Northland  Railway,  the  liquor  control  board 
of    Ontario,    the    workmen's    compensation 
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board,    the    Ontario    food   terminal    and    the 
Ontario  stockyards. 

It  is  the  statutory  duty  of  the  members  of 
the  assessment  branch  of  my  department  to 
value  these  properties  each  year.  With  the 
regional  offices  this  work  is  more  readily 
completed. 

The  extensive  road  building  programme 
of  The  Department  of  Highways,  the  acquisi- 
tion of  property  and  the  erection  of  new 
outlets  by  the  liquor  control  board,  and  the 
acquisition  of  land  by  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  for  increased  power  gen- 
eration, have  been  steadily  increased  since 
1952. 

In  1958,  3,560  valuation  notices  were  sent 
out  in  regard  to  government  or  Crown  agency 
property  in  508  municipalities;  there  were 
4,840  notices  in  respect  of  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  properties  in  475  munici- 
palities. To  value  properties  of  Ontario,  its 
Crown  agencies,  or  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  meant  a  visit  to  73  per  cent,  of 
the  municipalities  of  the  province. 

Under  The  Municipal  Tax  Assistance  Act, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1952-1953,  grants  in  lieu 
of  taxes  paid  under  this  Act  to  the  munici- 
palities of  Ontario  amounted  to  $375,750. 
The  estimates  being  presented  to  this  House 
today  provide  for  the  payment  of  $1,250,000. 
Similarly,  payments  made  to  municipalities 
under  The  Power  Commission  Act  have 
increased  from  $851,288  to  $2,325,000. 

Regarding  the  provincial  assessment  equal- 
ization factor,  a  very  important  activity  of 
the  assessment  branch  of  the  department 
is  the  completion  of  "spot  checks"  of  all 
types  of  assessments  in  municipalities  and 
school  sections  not  contained  in  municipal 
corporations. 

These  samplings  are  taken  to  determine 
the  comparison  of  local  assessment  valua- 
tion against  the  recommended  values  con- 
tained in  the  Assessment  Manual  issued  as 
a   guide  by  the  department. 

These  ratios  are  used  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  the  costs  of  homes  for  the  aged  in 
territorial  districts,  and  are  taken  into  con- 
sideration in  the  determination  of  grants  by 
The  Department  of  Education. 

This  task  of  compiling  spot-check  valua- 
tions was  commenced  in  1956,  and  to  date 
the  department  has  on  file  over  33,000,  in 
respect  of  organized  municipalities,  and 
approximately  3,800  for  school  sections  in 
territory  without  organization.  Neither  total 
includes  any  spot-checks  completed  in  rela- 
tion to  government,  government  agencies,  or 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  properties. 


The  experience  of  this  function  discloses 
a  considerable  variation  existing  in  the  com- 
parison of  assessment  valuations  being  used 
by  municipalities  and  school  sections  in  the 
province.  When  13  per  cent,  of  munici- 
palities and  65  per  cent,  of  school  sections 
are  still  assessing  at  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  values  recommended  in  the  depart- 
ment manual,  it  is  felt  that  there  still  must 
be  considerable  work  to  be  done  in  the 
assessment  field. 

The  auditing  and  accounting  branch  is 
concerned  mainly  with  the  scrutiny  and  cor- 
rection of  audit  reports  for  each  municipality 
and  local  board  in  the  province.  Municipal 
auditors  are  licenced  by  the  department, 
and  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  72  per  cent, 
of  Ontario  municipalities  now  engage  pro- 
fessional auditors,  since  this  has  assisted 
greatly  in  raising  the  standard  of  municipal 
accounting  as  well  as  the  auditing  of  the 
books,  records  and  accounts  of  municipal 
authorities. 

This  branch  prepares  special  accounting 
studies  in  respect  of  the  effect  of  amalgama- 
tions, annexations,  and  of  the  normal  finan- 
cial status  of  particular  municipalities  for 
the  use  of  the  government,  various  depart- 
ments of  government,  and  for  the  Ontario 
municipal  board. 

This  branch  compiles  data  for  distribution 
on  the  grants  and  subsidies  payable  to  muni- 
cipalities. 

The  Municipal  Unconditional  Grants  Act 
provides  for  a  redetermination  of  the  popu- 
lation of  a  municipality  when  it  appears 
that  the  population  has  increased  by  7  per 
cent,  since  it  was  last  determined;  the  audit 
branch  reports  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

In  1958  the  population  returns  submitted 
by  municipalities  indicated  that  124  reflected 
an  increase  of  7  per  cent,  or  more  over  the 
preceding  year,  and  were  visited  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  tliis  branch  for  the  purposes  of 
verification  of  the  increases  claimed.  In  90 
instances  the  population,  as  claimed,  was 
verified,  3  were  increased  over  the  claim, 
18  were  reduced,  and  in  13  instances  tlie 
claims   were   not   substantiated. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  In  regard 
to  the  audit  branch.  I  could  never  under- 
stand why  it  is  that,  certainly  in  small  towns 
anyway,  they  use,  as  the  hon.  Minister  has 
said  this  afternoon,  they  use  professional 
auditors  now,  then  the  Ontario  Hydro  come 
along  and  insist  that  we  have  a  double  audit 
on  the  public  utilities  of  these  small  towns, 
and  I  presume  in  larger  centres,  too.  Now, 
why  is  that?    It  certainly  is  not  necessary. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  do  not  know,  but 
I  would  think  that  would  be  a  matter  of 
opinion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  saying  that 
when  an  auditor  does  a  municipal  audit,  he 
is  doing  it  for  a  certain  purpose.  When  the 
Hydro  goes  in  tliey  may  have  other  things 
in  mind— they  may  want  less  than  has  been 
shown,  or  they  may  want  more  detail,  I  do 
not  know.  But  we  feel,  speaking  from  our 
department  standpoint,  that  what  is  being 
done  now  is  good  and  should  be  carried  on 
in  that  way. 

Why  there  should  be  two,  I  cannot  answer 
that  question,  I  must  be  frank,  because  I  do 
not  know  what  each  of  the  auditors  has  in 
mind  when  he  starts  out  with  his  audit. 

The  special  projects  branch  is  of  very  recent 
origin,  being  established  on  August  1,  1957. 
This  branch  functions  substantially  in  the 
.same  manner  as  the  municipal  administration 
branch,  except  that  the  requirement  of  the 
intensity  of  attention  permits  the  devotion 
of  most  of  its  time  and  efforts  to  the  affairs 
of  a  smaller  number  of  municipalities. 

On  behalf  of  the  department,  it  supervises 
the  improvement  districts  of  Cardiff,  Mani- 
touwadge  and  Elliot  Lake,  and  carries  out  the 
work  of  the  department  in  respect  of  a  num- 
ber of  designated  mining  municipalities,  which 
include  1  city,  5  towns,  1  village,  14  town- 
ships   and    7   improvement    districts. 

The  budgets  of  these  municipalities  receive 
the  attention  of  this  branch  in  their  prepara- 
tion, compilation  and  final  approval,  in 
order  tliat  the  conditions  precedent  to  the 
payment  of  revenue,  under  the  regulations 
enacted  pursuant  to  The  Assessment  Act,  can 
be  made. 

The  municipal  administration  branch  is 
concerned  with  30  towns,  villages  and  town- 
ships and  5  improvement  districts,  which  are 
mining  municipalities,  and  in  addition  super- 
vises 5  more  improvement  districts  which  are 
not    designated    mining   municipalities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a  few  words 
about  improvement  districts.  Some  15  years 
ago,  enabling  legislation  was  effected  allow- 
ing the  erection  of  improvement  districts  by 
the  Ontario  municipal  board  as  an  attempt 
to  strike  a  balance  between  departmental 
supervision  and  the  preservation  of  local 
autonomy. 

It  was,  and  is,  not  expected  that  improve- 
ment district  status  will  be  the  permanent 
classification  of  any  municipalities  so  estab- 
lished, but  it  has  been  found  that  this  form 
of  local  government  assists  new  municipal- 
ities in  avoiding  errors  and  speeds  up  muni- 
cipal development. 


Since  1943,  some  29  improvement  districts 
have  been  incorporated  and,  of  these,  3  have 
become  townships,  1  a  village  and  1  a  town. 
The  department  maintains  scrutiny  of 
improvement  districts  with  a  view  of  deter- 
mining the  timeliness  of  their  changing  status 
to  a  normal  type  of  municipality.  During 
1958,  several  improvement  districts  received 
the  suggestion  from  the  department  in  this 
regard,  and  as  a  result  Deep  River  has 
become  a  town  and  the  improvement  district 
of  Terrace  Bay  has  presently  an  application 
before  the  Ontario  municipal  board  for  its 
erection  into  a  township. 

The  Ontario  municipal  improvement 
corporation  is  a  financing  corporation  which 
aids  municipalities  by  providing  capital  funds 
for  school,  water  and  sewer  purposes  when 
the  normal  public  municipal  bond  market  is 
not  available.  The  corporation  is  administered 
by  The  Treasury  Department,  but  officials 
of  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
process  the  applications  and  advise  munici- 
palities on  procedures  in  order  that  the 
corporation  be  relieved  of  this  function.  In 
1958  the  Ontario  municipal  improvement 
corporation  purchased  municipal  debentures 
in  an  amount  slightly  in  excess  of  $16  million 
having  resulted  from  130  individual 
applications. 

Winter  works  programmes  have  been 
receiving  considerable  attention.  While  the 
department  still  deals  with  approximately 
22,000  items  of  correspondence  annually, 
made  up  of  inquiries  on  municipal  problems 
from  elected  and  appointed  municipal  officials 
and  members  of  the  public,  road  closings,  tax 
registrations  and  various  types  of  approvals 
required  by  statute,  this  new  activity  has  been 
added,  namely,  the  special  programme  of 
provincial  assistance  to  municipalities  to 
stimulate  employment,  and  the  federal-pro- 
vincial programme  to  assist  municipal  works 
and  stimulate  employment,  during  the  winter 
months. 

Commencing  February  14,  1958,  the  prov- 
ince initiated  provincial  assisted  works  pro- 
grammes to  produce  immediate  employment. 
The  plan  was  devised  as  an  emergency 
aimed  at  initiating  work  which  would  involve, 
mainly,  the  payment  of  wages  to  those 
unemployed  persons  who  were  not  covered 
by   unemployment   insurance. 

The  assistance  was  a  70  per  cent,  contri- 
bution by  the  province  towards  the  direct 
labour  costs  for  special  projects,  or  works 
undertaken  by  a  municipality  in  the  period 
February    14    to    May    31,    1958.     Some    94 
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municipalities  received  the  advantage  of  the 
programme  of  $871,60L  The  programme  for 
the  stimulation  of  winter  work  for  the  1958- 
1959  period  is  being  dealt  with  specifically 
in   a   separate   address   to   the   House. 

Compensation  payments  are  being  made 
for  indigent  hospitalization  by  means  of 
another  new  activity  of  the  department,  com- 
mencing this  year.  Such  payment  to  muni- 
cipalities of  an  additional  unconditional 
grant  will,  in  general,  compensate  for  the 
payments  municipalities  must  make  under 
The  Public  Hospitals  Act  on  behalf  of  indi- 
gents. This  topic  was  also  referred  to  in  a 
specific  address  which  has  been  made  to  the 
House. 

In  respect  to  foxes  killed,  my  department 
provides  a  $2  bounty  where  the  amount  is 
matched  by  a  municipality.  This  assistance 
is  provided  in  response  to  requests  from  muni- 
cipalities for  assistance  in  reducing  the  fox 
population  to  combat  the  spread  of  rabies 
in  the  province. 

The  municipal  advisory  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling),  has  been  estab- 
lished to  advise  me  on  matters  referred  to  it 
by  me.  The  committee  meets  3  days  every 
month,  and  receives  representations  from 
individuals  and  organizations  inside  and  out- 
side the  government  service,  to  assist  it  in 
this  study  of  the  subjects  referred  to  it. 

Two  typical  topics  given  to  the  committee 
for  concern  are  the   assessment  of  business 


as  provided  in  section  6  of  The  Assessment 
Act,  and  the  taxation  of  tourist  resorts 
intended  for  use  only  part  of  each  year. 

During  the  past  year,  I  attended  annual 
conventions  of  the  Ontario  association  of 
mayors  and  reeves,  the  Ontario  municipal 
association  and  the  Ontario  association  of 
rural  municipalities,  and  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  last  two  named. 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  is 
first  and  foremost  a  service  department,  and 
its  effectiveness  depends  on  the  desire  of 
the  municipalities  of  Ontario  to  exploit  the 
department's  potential.  Any  municipal  offi- 
cial or  interested  member  of  the  public 
concerned  on  municipal  matters  is  more 
than  welcome  to  utilize  the  services  of  the 
department,  whose  justification  for  existence 
is  to  endeavour  to  provide  solutions  to  their 
many  and  complex  problems. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  details  of  the 
estimates  of  my  department,  I  would  like 
to  announce  to  the  House  that  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  annual  report  of  the 
department  will  be  made  available  within 
the  next  week,  in  printed  form,  and  will  be 
placed  on  the  desk  of  each  hon.  member 
of  this  House. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another 
detailed  statement  to  make  concerning  winter 
works  programmes  which  I  shall  make  at 
a  later  time. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock,  p.m.  Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order! 


The   House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

( Continued ) 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  to  continue,  I 
now  want  to  discuss  the  winter  works  pro- 
grammes for  the  years- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
first  point  of  the  Liberal  amendments  read 
as  follows: 

This  House  regrets  the  government  has 
failed  to: 

1.  Take  action  to  relieve  unemployment 
in  Ontario. 

The  ruling  was  that  any  point  included 
in  this  amendment  caimot  be  discussed  for 
the  rest  of  the  session.  I  submit,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  a  discussion  of  winter  works  pro- 
grammes has  been  voted  on  this  House,  and 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  out  of  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  This  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent set  of  circumstances.  The  fact  is  that 
inherent  in  my  estimates  is  a  large  sum  of 
money  set  aside  for  winter  works- 
Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Does  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  not  want  to 
hear  a  report- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  this  point— what  this  means  is  this— 
that  the  government  can  get  up  and  defend 
its  programme  by  adding  further  informa- 
tion to  prove  that  their  programme  is  effec- 
tive, but  we  in  the  Opposition  cannot 
criticize  because  it  has  already  been  voted 
on  in  the  amendment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  On  the  surface  it 
sounds  fine.  But  it  is  a  very  different  set  of 
circumstances  here— these  are  a  part  of  my 
estimates  and  the  hon.  member,  speaking 
before,  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
estimates  at  all.  If  I  could  not  speak  on  the 
amount  in  my  estimates,  we  might  toss  the 
whole  works  out.  Now  just  a  minute  until 
I  finish  my  statement.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  the  floor— 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  ruling  made 
this  afternoon  has  no  effect  on  the  estimates. 
Certainly,  no  ruling  made  would  exclude 
discussion  on  any  item  of  the  estimates. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  want  to  say  if  the  plan  is 
going,  in  any  way,  to  help  a  person  find  a 
job,  I  find  it  odd  for  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  of  all  hon.  members— I  under- 
stand that  the  hon.  Minister  has  a  plan 
that  is  going  to  provide  people  with  work, 
—of  all  hon.  members  who  would  want  to 
stop  it  is  the  hon.  member  for  York  South- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker  made  the 
ruling,  I  did  not. 

The  amendment  is  that  the  House  regrets 
the  government  has  failed  to  take  effective 
action  to  relieve  unemployment  in  Ontario. 
What  the  hon.  Minister  is  talking  about  is 
presumably  documenting  the  effective  action 
the    government    is    taking. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  understand  this  hon. 
member  at  all.  In  view  of  the  serious  prob- 
lem of  unemployment,  if  there  is  a  rule, 
for  goodness  sakes,  let  us  waive  the  rule  and 
get  down  to  it. 

Well,  why  does  he  not  keep  still?  He 
gets    everything   mixed   up   around   here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wan'ender:  Of  course,  if  we  kept 
to  the  rule  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  would  like  to  have  forced  here,  it 
would  throw  a  lot  of  people  out  of  work, 
and  if  that  is  his  intention,  fine,  we  will 
get  it  on  the  record.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  proceed? 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario,  together  with  the 
municipalities,  which  it  assists  in  its  partner- 
ship arrangements,  has  been  confronted  with 
pressing  demands  for  expansion  in  the  many 
public  facilities  and  services  for  which  we 
are  responsible. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  an  urgent 
need  for  new  highways  and  roads,  schools, 
university  buildings  and  equipment,  hospitals, 
water  and  sewage  works  and  the  various 
other  faciUties  which  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  provincial  and  municipal  partnership. 
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During  World  War  II,  the  necessity  of 
concentrating  all  our  efforts  upon  achieving 
victory  brought  capital  construction  in  this 
province  to  a  virtual  standstill.  Accordingly, 
by  the  end  of  the  war,  a  backlog  of  need 
had  accumulated  which  weighed  heavily 
upon  the  province  at  a  time  when  both  labour 
and  materials  were  in  short  supply. 

This  need  was  further  accentuated  by  the 
exceptionally  high  rate  of  growth  of  our 
population,  and  consequently  there  has  been 
no  let-up  in  demand.  A  high  birth  rate, 
accompanied  by  an  unprecedented  flow  of 
immigration  to  this  province,  have  dictated 
an  ever-expanding  level  of  capital  invest- 
ment in  our  public  facilities. 

The  economic  slow-down  in  the  last  year 
has  provided  additional  economic  and  social 
justification  for  the  expansion  in  the  volume 
of  capital  investment  in  physical  assets. 

Our  capital  programme  for  the  current 
year,  and  for  next  year,  which  will  set  a  new 
record,  is,  therefore,  soundly  based.  It  is 
not  only  contributing  to  the  alleviation  of 
unemployment,  but  is  increasing  our  physical 
assets  in  the  form  of  highways  and  roads, 
hospitals,  schools  and  universities,  which  are 
enhancing  our  industrial  productivity  and 
our  economic  well-being. 

Our  capital  programme  should  be  consid- 
ered in  two  phases: 

1.  The  long-term,  year-round  programme 
of  capital  investment  and  repair  which  this 
year,  including  the  expenditures  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario,  the  municipalities,  and 
the  various  commissions  and  other  agencies, 
will  total  $950  million. 

2.  There  is  the  special  winter  works  pro- 
gramme. 

The  first  programme  is  directed  toward 
the  strengthening  and  extending  of  social 
and  public  capital  in  accordance  with  our 
planned  long-term  policy.  It  is  estimated 
that  this  enormous  expenditure  will  provide 
work  and  wages  in  both  on-site  and  off-site 
jobs,  for  approximately  235,000  workers. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year  the  aggregate 
of  this  capital  and  repair  expenditure  will 
reach  an  even  higher  total,  amounting  to  well 
over  $1  billion,  with  an  expansion  in  employ- 
ment to  about  250,000  workers. 

This  programme  is  very  broad  in  its  cov- 
erage, and  includes  the  new  construction 
and  repair  expenditures  on  Ontario  Hydro 
generating  plants  and  transmission  lines, 
local  electric  power  distribution  systems, 
highways    and    thoroughfares,    mining    and 


access  roads,  the  creation  of  new  parks,  con- 
servation projects,  schools  and  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning,  hospitals,  water  and  sewage 
works,  and  the  numerous  buildings  and  works 
that  are  associated  with  the  operation  of 
these  various  services  under  provincial  and 
municipal   jurisdiction. 

In  addition  to  this  long-term  year-round 
programme,  we  are  engaged,  in  conjunction 
with  the  federal  government  and  the  munici- 
palities, in  carrying  out  a  comprehensive 
winter  works  programme.  Owing  to  the  sea- 
sonal upswing  in  unemployment  in  winter, 
particularly  in  the  construction  and  agricul- 
tural industries,  the  number  of  persons  seek- 
ing work  is  invariably  higher  from  January 
to  May  than  at  other  times  of  the  year,  and 
special  measures  are  required  to  create  new 
employment    opportunities. 

Last  year,  the  government  of  Ontario 
pioneered  a  new  plan  of  winter  work.  At 
that  time,  our  plan  was  drawn  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  federal  government  and  we 
indicated  that  we  would  welcome  its  partici- 
pation. 

When  last  October  they  signified  their 
intention  to  stimulate  winter  work,  we 
were  glad  to  participate  in  the  new  joint 
programme.  Thus,  this  year,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  federal  government  and  the 
municipalities,  we  are  carrying  out  an 
expanded  programme  of  construction  involv- 
ing streets,  sidewalks,  parks,  sewers,  water- 
works and  other  facilities. 

Under  this  programme  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  are  contributing  75 
per  cent,  of  the  total  labour  cost  and  the 
municipalities,  25  per  cent.  In  order  that  the 
federal-provincial  contribution  shall  apply,  the 
municipal  work  or  project  must  be  an  addition 
to  that  which  would  normally  be  undertaken. 

In  other  words,  the  federal-provincial  con- 
tribution applies  to  work  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  carried  out  during  the  winter 
months,  and  accordingly  stimulates  the 
amount  of  work  undertaken. 

It  is  recognized  that  this  winter  works 
programme  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  year- 
round,  long-term  capital  investment  and  repair 
programme  that  the  province  and  municipali- 
ties have  under  way,  or  for  the  large  volume 
of  capital  investment  that  is  being  made  in 
housing  and  in  the  private  sector  of  the 
economy. 

Nevertheless,  it  does  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose  in  providing  additional  jobs  for 
workers  during  the  seasonal  period  when 
unemployment  is  at  its  peak.  Recognizing 
these   inevitable   limitations,   the   programme 
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has  been  highly  successful,  and  we  are  seek- 
ing to  have  the  date  for  assistance  payments 
extended  from  April  30  to  June  15,  so  that 
additional  work  may  be  covered. 

It  is  estimated  that,  at  the  present  time, 
about  9,000  new  jobs  were  created  in  Ontario 
as  a  result  of  the  additional  winter  works 
undertaken  by  the  municipalities.  Nor  does 
this  tell  the  whole  story.  There  are  other 
winter  works  that  are  being  carried  out  in 
the  development  of  parks  and  the  construc- 
tion of  certain  logging  access  roads,  so  that, 
all  told,  our  programme  is  providing  jobs 
for  on-site  and  off-site  workers  numbering 
over  260,000  persons. 

I  feel  that  the  municipal  programme  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  success.  It  has  assisted 
Ontario  municipalities  to  obtain  increases  in 
physical  assets  at  only  25  per  cent,  of  labour 
costs.  Municipalities  have  a  large  volume  of 
works  that  can  be  increased  in  the  winter, 
above  the  normal  rate  of  construction,  but 
lack  the  necessary  funds  for  such  timing. 
The  federal-provincial  plan  is  directed  to 
assist  them  financially  in  carrying  out  a  large 
volume  of  work  in  the  winter  time.  This  plan 
has  succeeded. 

The  main  conditions  under  which  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  will  contri- 
bute are  as  follows: 

1.  The  work  must  be  of  a  special  nature 
that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  carried 
out  during  the  winter.  Since  the  object  of 
the  programme  is  to  create  more  work  during 
the  seasonal  rise  in  unemployment,  the 
provincial  and  federal  contributions  will  not 
apply  to  any  work  which  would  have  been 
carried  out  by  the  municipality  in  the  normal 
course  of  its  operations. 

2.  The  federal-provincial  contributions  will 
apply  to  work  that  is  performed  either  by 
contractors  or  sub-contractors,  or  by  the 
municipality   itself. 

3.  To  qualify  for  federal-provincial  assis- 
tance, a  project  must  be  carried  out  by 
workers  of  whom  the  bulk  were  unemployed. 
National  employment  service  will  co-operate 
in  supplying  workers  for  such  projects.  Con- 
tractors require  the  services  of  certain  key 
men  on  projects,  and  as  the  federal  govern- 
ment did  not  wish  to  exclude  them  they 
indicated  that  the  bulk  of  those  employed 
under  this  winter  works  programme  must  be 
unemployed  at  the  time  they  were  hired. 

The  federal  government  has  ruled  that 
where  "key  men"  of  a  contractor  are 
employed,  their  wages  are  eligible  for  sub- 
sidy. The  persons  employed  by  a  contrac- 
tor must  be  approved  by  the  national 
employment  service. 


4.  The  work  must  be  carried  out  during 
the  period  from  December  1,  1958  to  April 
30,   1959. 

5.  The  project  must  be  approved  by  the 
province  and  accepted  by  the  government 
of  Canada  before  it  is  carried  out. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  advise  that 
there  is  no  delay  in  processing  applications 
received.  Applications  received  in  my 
department  are  carefully  scrutinized,  and  if 
they  come  within  the  terms  of  reference 
of  this  programme,  they  are  approved  and 
are  forwarded  to  Ottawa  by  special  delivery 
mail  the  same  day. 

These  applications  are  received  in  Ottawa 
the  following  day  and  are  dealt  with  by 
the  federal  government  on  the  day  they  are 
received,  with  the  result  that  projects  which 
are  accepted  by  the  government  of  Canada 
are  received  in  the  department  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  second  day  after  they  are  mailed. 

The  officials  of  my  department,  on  receipt 
of  word  from  the  federal  government,  advise 
the  municipalities  by  telephone  if  their  pro- 
jects have  been  approved  and  indicate  to 
them  that  they  may  proceed  at  once  with 
the  work.  Written  confirmation  then  goes 
forward    to   the   municipality. 

6.  The  wages  paid  on  any  project  eligible 
for  assistance  must  be  the  current  wages  for 
that  type  of  work  prevailing  in  each  com- 
munity. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  wages  of  workers 
eligible  for  subsidy  under  this  winter  works 
programme,  the  municipality's  share  of  pay- 
ments for  these  workers  for  unemployment 
insurance,  vacation  pay,  group  life  insurance, 
group  accident  insurance,  group  sickness 
insurance,  hospital,  medical,  surgical,  nurs- 
ing or  dental  services,  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation where  normally  paid  by  the 
municipality,  will  be  eligible  for  subsidy. 

The  labour  content  of  projects  being  under- 
taken so  far  this  year  is  more  than  4  times 
the  labour  content  of  all  the  projects  under- 
taken in  last  year's  scheme.  But  in  addi- 
tion, new  projects  are  being  submitted  every 
day  to  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
and  the  ultimate  cost  of  labour  will  probably 
be  even  greater. 

On  February  27  last,  534  applications  had 
been  approved  by  Ontario  and  accepted  by 
Canada  for  a  total  of  173  municipaUties. 
These  also  include  9  conservation  authorities, 
and  one  botanical  garden.  So  far,  the  pro- 
jects are  estimated  to  provide  direct  on-site 
jobs  for  9,111  men  or  a  total  of  522,109 
man-days  of  work. 
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It  might  be  mentioned  that  these  appUca- 
tions  cover  much  needed  work  on  9  con- 
servation authorities  throughout  the  province, 
providing  better  land  drainage  and  protec- 
tion, as  vi^ell  as  storing  water  for  later  use. 
Most  of  the  work  being  done  is  in  connec- 
tion with  recreation  areas.  Reforestation 
work  may  also  be  done  later  when  the 
weather  permits,  thereby  providing  additional 
work. 

Some  authorities  are  engaged  on  certain 
t5^es  of  construction  independent  of  recrea- 
tion areas  where  unskilled  labour  is  needed. 
Preparatory  work  in  connection  with  flood 
control,  that  of  clearing  and  stumping  of 
proposed  reservoir  sites,  is  also  providing 
work  for  a  large  number  of  men. 

So  far,  this  work  includes  8  projects  at  the 
Ausable  River  conservation  authority,  9  at 
Metro  Toronto  and  region  conservation  auth- 
ority, 3  at  Grand  Valley  conservation  author- 
ity, 2  each  at  the  Moira  River,  Credit  Valley 
and  Big  Creek  Region  conservation  author- 
ities, and  one  each  at  the  North  Grey-Owen 
Sound  region,  the  Sixteen  Mile  Creek  and 
Otter  Creek  conservation  authorities. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  estimated  that 
these  9  authorities  are  spending  nearly 
$374,000  during  this  winter  period  and  are 
providing  19,441  man-days  of  work  for 
approximately  1,000  men. 

The  Ontario  water  resources  commission 
was  established  in  1957  to  assist  municipali- 
ties with  their  water  and  sewage  problems. 
Under  the  federal-provincial  programme,  it 
is  either  assisting  in  the  installation  of  water 
and  sewer  services  or  doing  the  work  for  14 
municipalities.  These  include:  the  cities  of 
North  Bay,  Kitchener  and  Sault  Ste.  Marie; 
the  towns  of  Bracebridge,  Georgetown,  Hes- 
peler,  Huntsville,  Leamington  and  Listowel; 
and  the  townships  of  Korah,  Macaulay, 
Muskoka,    Tarentorus    and   Widdifield. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Might  I  ask  the 
hon.    Minister   a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Yes. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  said  Sault 
Ste.  Marie.  Now  just  what  is  the  water 
resources  commission  doing  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie?  They  are  doing  it  entirely  by 
themselves. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Let 
the  hon.  member  compose  himself,  now. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  was  just  asking  a  question. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  him  settle  down  and 
compose  himself  and  he  will  get  a  good 
statement  as  to  what  is  being  done  in  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  These  projects 
involve  8,548  man-days  of  work  and  have  a 
total  cost  of  $344,378,  providing  work  for 
approximately  430  men. 

Providing  work  for  9,111  of  our  unemployed 
does  accomplish  much,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  impact  of  finding  work  for 
these  persons  does  not  stop  here.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  total  cost  of  tlie  work, 
including  labour  costs  undertaken  during  this 
period,  is  $16,529,739. 

Not  only  do  the  wives  and  children  of 
these  employed  under  this  programme  benefit, 
but  many  others  through  the  spending  of 
this   additional  income. 

Because  of  work  created  by  these  unem- 
ployed persons,  orders  are  placed  for  the 
supply  of  essential  material  from  direct 
supphers,  who  must  in  txurn  replace  their 
stock  from  their  sources  of  supply. 

The  result  of  providing  this  direct  employ- 
ment can  be  compared  to  dropping  a  stone 
in  a  pond  of  water,  which  starts  a  series  of 
ripples  that  spread  outward  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  see. 

The  point  regarding  schools  not  being  able 
to  participate  in  the  programme,  I  understand, 
was  brought  up  the  other  day  and  I  should 
like  to  explain  that. 

Under  the  date  of  January  20,  1959,  the 
Canadian  school  trustees'  association  issued 
their  bulletin  No.  3,  wherein  they  indicated 
that  school  district  of  Winnipeg  No.  1  had 
received  approval  for  certain  contracts  under 
the  winter  works  programme  of  the  federal 
government.  This  bulletin  also  suggested  that 
all  provincial  associations  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  notifying  their  respective  members 
of  the  availability  of  this  assistance  and  to 
apply  it  to  their  respective  situations.  This 
bulletin  also  had  attached  to  it  the  terms  of 
offer  of  the  federal  goverrmient  to  munici- 
palities for  assistance  in  winter  works 
programmes. 

When  the  department  first  learned  of  this 
bulletin,  we  were  concerned  and  hastened 
to  obtain  a  copy  of  it,  as  our  agreement  with 
the  federal  government  did  not  make  provision 
for  school  boards  carrying  out  programmes 
under  the  federal-provincial  winter  works 
plan. 

I  might  say,  in  response  to  a  request  from 
a  school  board  in  the  Toronto  area  on 
December  12,  1958,  we  assured  them,  after 
verbal  confirmation  on  the  same  date  from 
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the  federal  government,  that  wages  in  respect 
to  any  works  undertaken  by  school  boards 
under  this  programme  would  not  be  eligible 
for  subsidy. 

Prior  to  actually  receiving  a  copy  of  this 
bulletin  in  the  department,  we  again  contacted 
Ottawa  by  telephone  and  were  assured  that 
school  boards  could  not  participate  under 
their  winter  works  programme. 

The  department  received  a  copy  of  bulletin 
No.  3  of  the  Canadian  school  trustees'  associa- 
tion on  January  28,  and  on  this  same  date  a 
copy  of  this  bulletin  was  forwarded  to  Mr. 
W.  W.  Dawson,  director  of  the  special 
services  branch.  Department  of  Labour, 
Ottawa,  who  is  administering  this  programme 
for  the  federal  government,  together  with  a 
letter  inquiring  whether  they  had  approved 
under  the  winter  works  programme  of  a 
project  for  school  district  of  Winnipeg  No.  1 
and  if  the  programme  between  the  province  of 
Manitoba  and  the  federal  government  differed 
from  the  one  between  this  province  and  the 
federal  government. 

In  reply,  under  date  of  February  3,  Mr. 
Dawson  made  the  following  comments: 

I  have  your  letter  of  January  28  to  which 
was  attached  copy  of  Canadian  school 
trustees'  association  bulletin  No.  3  dated 
January  20. 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  province  of 
Manitoba's  participation  under  the  federal 
municipal  winter  works  incentive  pro- 
gramme is  on  exactly  the  same  basis  as 
that  in  other  provinces   of   Canada. 

The  confusion  has  been  caused  largely 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  province  of 
Manitoba,  in  addition  to  participating  in 
the  federal  municipal  winter  works  incen- 
tive programme,  have  developed  a  pro- 
gramme of  their  own  which  covers  types 
of  activity  that  are  not  acceptable  under 
our  programme.  Most  of  the  items  Listed 
in  the  trustees'  association  bulletin  were 
apparently  directed  to  the  province  of 
Manitoba  with  the  idea  of  getting  approval 
under  the  purely  Manitoba  programme. 

There  is  one  exception,  and  that  is  the 
item  that  you  have  referred  to  as  project 
No.  1,  calling  for  the  installation  of  catch 
basins.  This  application  was  submitted  by 
the  city  of  Winnipeg  and  not  by  the 
school  board,  and  was  accepted  on  the 
assumption  that  the  work  was  simply  a 
part  of  the  storm  sewer  system  of  the  city 
of  Winnipeg. 

It  is  possible  that  we  have  erred  in 
accepting  this  project,  and  we  are  immedi- 
ately taking  the  matter  up  with  the  prov- 


ince of  Manitoba,  with  a  view  to  getting 
further  information  and,  if  it  is  found 
that  tlie  work  was  actually  on  school 
property  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
board,  we  will  have  no  alternative  but  to 
cancel  our  acceptance  of  the  project  under 
the  municipal  winter  works  incentive  pro- 
gramme. 

I  have  been  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bryson 
E.  Comrie,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  school  trustees'  association  with 
reference  to  the  circular  that  they  have 
sent  out,  and  I  have  explained  the  situa- 
tion to  him  and,  at  his  request,  am  forward- 
ing a  copy  of  this  letter  to  him. 

On  March  3  my  department  was  assured 
by  the  federal  government  by  telephone  that 
their  acceptance  of  this  project  insofar  as 
it  concerned  work  on  property  belonging  to 
school  district  of  Winnipeg  No.  1  has  been 
withdrawn,  and  that  a  copy  of  their  com- 
munication to  the  city  of  Winnipeg  with- 
drawing this  approval  was  being  forwarded 
to    my    department. 

And  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  lest 
there  be  any  doubt  about  this  point  any 
further,  I  should  like  to  read  two  short 
letters  into  the  record.  One  is  addressed  to 
Mr.  A.  T.  Butler  of  my  department,  from 
The  Department  of  Labour  in  Ottawa: 

March  3,  1959 
Mr.  a.  T.  Butler, 

Director,  Municipal  Administration  Branch, 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Mr.  Butler: 

Municipal  winter  works  incentive  programme 
Further  to  our  telephone  conversation  of  today, 
I  now  attach  a  copy  of  a  letter  that  has  been  sent  to 
the  province  of  Manitoba,  withdrawing  our  accept- 
ance of  a  project  which  entailed  construction  of 
catch  basins  on  school  properties. 
Yours  very  truly, 

( signed ) 

W.    W.    Dawson, 

Director. 

And  here  is  the  letter,  and  I  assume  this 
will  conclude  the  matter: 

March  3,  1959 

Mr.  a.  G.  Jarvis, 

Special  Assistant, 

Provincial  Municipal  Committee 

on  Winter  Employment, 
Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Dear  Mr.  Jarvis: 

Municipal    winter    works    incentive    programme 

Project  No.  Man.  818— city  of  Winnipeg 

—catch  basins 

Further  to  my  letter  to  you  of  February  3  and 
your  reply  of  February  9,  I  regret  to  have  to  advise 
you  that  our  letter  of  January  5  accepting  the  above- 
mentioned  project  under  the  municipal  winter  works 
incentive  programme  is  withdrawn. 
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The  decision  in  this  case  was  made  only  after  the 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  matter.  When  we 
accepted  this  project  we  did  so  in  the  belief  that  the 
work  was  being  carried  on  by  and  at  the  expense 
of  the  city  of  Winnipeg.  It  is  true  that  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  work  might  have  been  interpreted  as 
indicating  that  the  project  entailed  work  on  school 
property,  and  was  thus  outside  the  scope  of  the 
municipal  winter  works  incentive  programme.  We 
regret  that  we  did  not  properly  interpret  the  applica- 
tion in  the  first  instance,  and  the  necessity  for 
cancelling    our    acceptance. 

In  the  course  of  administering  the  municipal 
winter  works  incentive  programme,  a  number  of 
projects  entailing  work  on  school  property  have  been 
rejected.  In  addition,  it  would  appear  that  several 
provincial  governments  have  rejected  projects  of  this 
nature.  To  deviate  from  the  general  principle  that 
work  on  school  properties  are  excluded  would  open 
up    the    question    of    a    great    many    cases    that    had 

fireviously  been   rejected   at  both   the  provincial   and 
ederal  level. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  have  caused  you  and  the  city 
of  Wiimipeg  so  much  inconvenience   in   this  matter, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  you  to  satis- 
factorily explain  the  situation  to  the  city  of  Winnipeg. 
Yours  very  truly, 

( signed ) 

W.    W.    Dawson, 

Director. 

My  department  has  also  received  informa- 
tion bulletin  to  school  trustees.  No.  3,  as 
issued  by  the  Ontario  school  trustees'  council 
in  February,  wherein  reference  is  made  to 
the  work  project  which  was  approved  by 
the  federal  government  in  respect  to  school 
district  of  Winnipeg  No.  1. 

A  copy  of  Mr.  Dawson's  letter,  which  I 
have  just  referred  to,  has  gone  forward  to  the 
Ontario  school  trustees'  council  advising  them 
that  work  under  this  programme  may  not  be 
undertaken  by  school  boards. 

Other  work  designed  to  create  jobs  in 
Ontario  is  being  carried  out  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  and  the  Ontario-St.  Law- 
rence development  commission,  on  the  con- 
struction of  campsites,  picnic  areas  and 
forest  access  roads  between  November  1, 
1958  and  June  30,  1959. 

This  work  is  expected  to  cost  over  $3  mil- 
lion, of  which  half  the  cost  will  be  for  wages. 
This  insures  that  a  maximum  of  jobs  is 
created.  At  the  same  time,  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  work  on  projects  that  are 
in  areas  where  unemployment  is  heaviest. 

The  Department  of  Highways  is  carrying 
out  work  on  picnic  areas  in  the  Chatham, 
London,  Stratford,  Hamilton,  Owen  Sound, 
Toronto,  Port  Hope,  Kingston,  Ottawa,  Ban- 
croft, Huntsville,  North  Bay,  New  Liskeard, 
Cochrane,  Sudbury,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort 
William  and  Kenora  districts  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $156,000,  which  is  providing  work 
for  approximately  35  men. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  is 
carrying  out  a  most  extensive  programme  of 
winter    construction    on    parks    and    access 


roads  across  the  entire  province.  At  the 
present  time,  work  is  being  carried  out  on 
19  parks,  including  10  projects  at  Parry 
Sound  park;  6  projects  each  at  Tweed  and 
Kemptville  parks;  5  each  at  Aylmer,  Maple, 
Lindsay,  Pembroke  and  Fort  Frances  parks; 
4  at  the  Sudbury  park;  2  each  at  North  Bay, 
Swastika,  Cochrane,  and  Port  Arthur  parks; 
and  1  each  at  Kenora,  Geraldton,  Kapus- 
kasing  and  Hespeler  parks.  These  projects 
are  estimated  to  cost  over  $1  million,  and 
to  provide  work  for  about  2,600  men. 

Work  on  forest  access  roads  is  being  carried 
out  near  Kenora,  Fort  Frances,  Sioux  Look- 
out, Port  Arthiu",  Geraldton,  Kapuskasing, 
Cochrane,  Swastika,  Gogama,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Sudbury,  North  Bay,  Parry  Sound, 
Pembroke,  Tweed,  Lindsay,  Lake  Huron, 
Lake  Simcoe,  and  Lake  Erie,  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  well  over  $1.5  million,  and  will  pro- 
vide work  for  an  estimated  2,000  men. 

Work  by  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  devel- 
opment commission  during  the  winter  period 
is  estimated  to  cost  nearly  $475,000.  This 
work  will  be  carried  out  on  the  development 
of  parks  stretching  from  Kingston  to  the 
Quebec  border,  and  is  highly  beneficial  to 
people  in  that  area  as  work  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  draws  to  a  close. 

Parks  included  are  Adolphustown  park, 
Brown's  Bay  park.  Riverside  Heights  park, 
Dundas-Stormont  Ault  island,  Nairn  and 
Morrison  islands,  Farran  park.  Long  Sault 
parkway,  Woodlands  island,  Mille  Roches 
island,  Charlottenburgh  park,  and  the  park 
area  surrounding  Fort  Henry. 

The  cost  of  labour  alone  on  these  projects 
is  estimated  at  nearly  $300,000,  and  will 
provide  jobs  for  about  170  men. 

The  Department  of  Highways  and  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  moreover  are 
continuing  on  regular  work  throughout  the 
winter  at  an  extra  expense  to  themselves  in 
an  effort  to  keep  jobs  open.  The  Department 
of  Highways  are  currently  spending  nearly 
$2  million  on  road  construction  and  develop- 
ment in  the  Chatham,  London,  Stratford, 
Hamilton,  Owen  Sound,  Toronto,  Port  Hope, 
Kingston,  Ottawa,  Bancroft,  Huntsville,  North 
Bay,  New  Liskeard,  Cochrane,  Sudbury, 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  WilUam  and  Kenora 
districts.  This  work  is  expected  to  cost 
$1.5  million  for  labour  alone  and  is  estimated 
to  provide  jobs  for  more  than  1,000  workers. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  are  con- 
tinuing on  construction  work  which  will 
ultimately  amount  to  $35  million,  and  will 
provide  work  for  between  3,000  and  4,000 
men  over  the  winter  period.  This  work  con- 
sists of  projects  presently  under  construction 
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by  contract  in  the  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Downs- 
view,  Whitby,  Kirkland  Lake,  Espanola, 
BurUngton,  Carleton  Place,  Bloomfield,  Marys- 
ville,  Kingston,  Haileybury,  Guelph,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Sudbury,  Burwash  and  McFarlane 
Lake  areas  ultimately  amounting  to  $30  mil- 
lion, and  also  includes  work  on  smaller  projects 
by  The  Department  of  Public  Works'  own 
day  labour  forces  in  the  Ardan,  Brockville, 
Kemptville,  North  Bay,  Kenora,  Shabaqua, 
Fort  William,  Chatsworth,  Guelph,  Ridge- 
town,  Hamilton,  Belleville,  McFarlane  Lake, 
Toronto,  Espanola,  Gravenhurst,  Orillia  and 
Red  Lake  districts  ultimately  amounting  to 
approximately  $5  million. 

In  addition  to  those  projects  mentioned 
above.  The  Department  of  Public  Works  is 
working  on  a  multi-million-dollar  Ontario 
Hospital  at  Cedar  Springs. 

These  latter  are  only  highlights  of  some 
of  the  special  projects  and  works  being  under- 
taken by  other  departments,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  House,  will  be  hearing  from 
the  hon.  Ministers  of  their  respective  depart- 
ment giving  more  details  at  a  later  time. 

But  with  the  employment  created  by  the 
special  winter  works  programmes,  augmented 
by  the  35,000  permanent  civil  servants  and  the 
235,000  direct  on-site  and  oflF-site  workers  who 
will  have  received  jobs  as  a  result  of  the 
province's  capital  investment  and  repair  pro- 
gramme. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
government  has  done  a  great  deal  both  to 
sustain  and  to  create  additional  employment 
over  this  most  recent  winter  period  when 
unemployment  has  been  high. 

Now,  I  have  a  summary  here  which  will  be 
interesting  to  the  hon.  member  from  up 
Wiarton  way  (Mr.  Whicher);  here  is  the 
summary: 

Workers 
Regular  works  (Ontario  munici- 
palities and  HEPC)  250,000 

Additional  winter  works  (provincial- 
municipal)     9,000 

Conservation  authorities  1,000 

Ontario  water  resources 

commission  430 

Picnic   areas   35 

Parks  and  park  roads  2,600 

Forest  access  roads  2,000 

Ontario-St.Lawrence  development 

commission   170 

Out-of-season  work  1,000 

266,235 

Permanent  civil  servants  35,000 

Total  301,235 


Now,  may  I  conclude  by  saying  this: 
The  other  day  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  made  the  point 
that  for  one  person  imemployed,  3  persons 
were  detrimentally  affected.  If  we  take  his 
same  argument  and  say  that  for  one  person 
employed,  3  persons  are  beneficially  affected, 
there  is  help  for  nearly  900,000  people  by 
the  programme  put  on  by  the  government. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): I  have  made  some  notes  but  actually 
I  could  not  quite  follow  the  hon.  Minister. 
But  now  is  the  opportunity  to  discuss  it,  and 
as  I  listened  to  the  hon.  Minister  I  gathered 
that  what  he  was  explaining  to  this  House 
was  the  actual  entire  employment  of  the 
provincial  government  and  municipal  govern- 
ment. 

Now  actually,  what  portion  of  this  total 
number  of  301,000  people  have  been  speci- 
fically employed  by  virtue  of  the  investment 
of  tlie  $5,  or  less,  million,  in  the  winter  works 
programme?  Now  specifically,  what  number 
of  people  have  been  employed  under  the 
winter  works  project  to  which  $5  million  was 
allocated  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:   At  this  time  I  can 
say    that    only    9,000    under    the    municipal 
works- 
Mr.    F.    R.    Oliver    (Grey    South):    Nine 
thousand? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Nine  thousand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Nine  thousand  as 
against— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  As  against  300,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  is  in  the  federal- 
provincial— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  yes,  sure,  but  that 
still  leaves— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  is  talk- 
ing about— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What,  how  many  people 
have  we  employed  under  any  special  unem- 
ployment relief  or  assistance  programme  in 
the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  Minister  will 
give  a  composite  picture. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  This  latest  compila- 
tion shows  that  our  share  to  date  of  the  cost 
—I  am  now  talking  about  the  federal-provin- 
cial-municipal winter  works  programme— our 
share  to  date  is  $1,626,000. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  One  million  dollars— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  —and  $626,000  but, 
as  I  have  indicated,  we  are  getting  applica- 
tions all  the  time,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
myself  have  been  in  touch  with  Ottawa.  We 
hope  that  the  programme  is  going  to  be 
extended  until  at  least  June  15,  so  that  it 
is  my  sincere  belief  that  all  of  this  money  will 
be  used  up  by  that  time.  It  is  going  fast 
now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
$1,626,000  is  from  what  period  of  time  to 
what  period  of  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  From  the  start  of  the 
programme  until  February  27,   1959. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  start  of  the  pro- 
gramme  when— this   year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  December  1. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  December  1? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Last  fall  yes,  December  1. 

Mr.  Macdonald:  December  1. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  wait  now,  just  a 
moment,  wait  till  we  get  this  story  before 
the  hon.  member  and  then  he  will  be— 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  the  same  question. 
I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  how 
much  we  spent  last  year,  because  there  we 
have   the   full   programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now  do  not  confuse  us. 
We  are  talking  about  today,  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  will  come  to  that 
in  a  minute.  The  point  I  wanted  to  make 
here  tonight,  and  I  hope  I  have  put  over 
now  clearly,  is  that  so  much  emphasis  has 
been  put  on  to  the  fact  that  here  we  have 
a  winter  stimulation  programme  and  we  are 
only  hiring  9,000  persons.  Now  that  has 
been  the— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  My  dear  hon.  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Now  just  a  minute 
till  I  finish,  now  just  a  minute  please.  That 
has  been  the  emphasis.  The  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  picks  out  one  little  isolated 
programme.  According  to  his  words  he  says 
only  9,000  people— I  went  to  a  great  deal 
of  trouble— just  a  moment  now  please— I  went 
to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  show  him  what 
this  government  is  doing— not  just  one  little 
department,  but  the  government.  We  under- 
took to  provide  employment  for  300,000 
persons  in  this  province. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  now  I 
have  analyzed  what  the  hon.  Minister  has 
just   said— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  the  hon.  member 
wait— he  can  make  his  speech  after.  Do  not 
get  excited. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  attempted  two  or  three  times  today  to 
get  me  to  wait.  What  the  hon.  Minister  has 
said  is  this— that  the  basic  programme  in  the 
department  has  expanded  from  235,000  to 
250,000  people.  Now  the  interesting  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  this— that  when  the  Throne 
speech  came  down,  and  even  when  the  bud- 
get came  down  only  a  week  ago,  this  govern- 
ment was  still  claiming  that  it  was  only 
providing  235,000  jobs.  Now  we  discover— 
and  I  want  to  keep  this  separated  out— on 
the  basis  of  departmental  programmes  they 
have  increased  it  to  250,000  so  that  they  are 
providing  15,000  new  jobs  in  an  extension  of 
the  departmental  work. 

Now  we  also  have  our  winter  works  pro- 
gramme and  we  spelled  out  9,000,  and  then* 
he  said  1,000  on  conservation;  430  on  water 
resources;  2,600  on  parks;  2,000  on  some- 
thing or  other;  and  1,000  floaters,  for  a  total 
of  16,030  jobs,  so  that  in  this  winter  works 
programme,  the  total  number  of  people  this 
government  has  provided  jobs  for  is  16,030. 
Along  with  that,  it  has  expanded  the  basic 
programme  in  the  departments  by  15,000. 
So  the  total  number  of  people  to  whom  they 
have  given  work,  either  on  expansion  of  the 
basic  programmes  of  the  department  of  the 
winter  works  is  30,000,  and  we  have  200,000 
people  out  of  work  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  wait.  May  I  say  to  my 

hon.  friend- 
Mr,    MacDonald:    Just    a    minute   now.     I 

have  got  the  floor, 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  know,  but  he  has  been 

waving  at  my  hon.  friend  here— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  analyzing  just  what 
he  has  said,  and  this  is  what  he  has  said— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  just  cannot  wait. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  I  want  to  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  not  only  is  this 
something  of  an  afterthought,  but  it  is  a 
great  deal  of  window  dressing  because  this 
comes  one  week  after  the  budget  came  down 
with  the  235,00  figure— one  week.  In  some 
fashion  or  other  the  budget  has  been  brought 
up  to  date,  and  the  hon.  Minister  reveals 
another  15,000  in  the  departmental— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  must  say  that  my  hon. 
friend  should  be  glad  that  we  are  doing  so 
well. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  glad,  but  I  would 
just  like  to  tear  away  the  window  dressing 
that  this  government  has  in  front  of  its  pro- 
gramme to  mislead  the  public. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  wait  a  minute- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  come  back  to— 

An.  hon.  member:  He  should  have  gone 
into  fluoridation  or  whatever  you  call  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  come  back  to 
another  aspect  of  the  winter  works 
programme. 

I  have  already,  Mr.  Chairman,  quoted  into 
the  record  in  this  House  the  views,  not  of 
the  Opposition,  but  of  an  hon.  member  on 
the  government  side  of  the  House,  namely 
the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr. 
Mapledoram),  whose  general  comment— and 
I  am  getting  around  to  something  new  here 
now— whose  general  comment  was:  "I  tell 
you  that  it  is  a  hit-and-miss  programme 
we  have  in  Ontario,  designed  to  get  us  over 
another  bad  year." 

But  it  is  significant  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Fort  William,  in  his  criticism,  laid  his 
emphasis  on  another  point.  Let  me  give  hon. 
members  two  paragraphs  of  quotation  from 
the  Fort  William  Times  Journal: 

It  is  high  time  that  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment with  assistance  from  the  federal 
government  made  a  survey  of  the  needs 
of  northwestern  Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
who  is  making  the  speech?    I  think  my  hon. 
friend- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    I    am    commenting    on 
what  he  has  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  know  but  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  not  interrupt  in  tlie  middle  of  a 
paragraph- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Look— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  hon.  friend  is  inter- 
rupting in  the  middle  of  a  paragraph— he 
should  sit  down  for  a  while. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Look,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Minister  gave  us  some  account  of  what 
happened  out  in  Manitoba  and  the  final 
sorting  out  of  the  misunderstanding.  Maybe 
if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  listen  to  this 


he  would  find  out  what  I  am  talking  about— 
he  would  not  have  to   confuse— 

Mr.    Chairman:    Order. 

An  hon.  member:  I  believe  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster has   still  to   complete  his   speech. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  3  or  4 
people  have  gotten  in  on  this  now.  The 
point  that  emerges  from  the  information  that 
the  hon.  Minister  gave  us  tonight  about  this 
question  of  whether  or  not  Manitoba  was 
able  to  get  school  work  included  in  the  winter 
works  programme  now,  we  find  that  they 
could  not— but  the  point  that  emerges  is  this, 
that  the  province  of  Manitoba  recognizes  that 
the  winter  works  programme  was  not  adequate 
enough,  and  was  too  limited  to  meet  their 
needs,  and  they  have  supplemented  it  with 
another  programme  of  their  own  which  this 
government    has    not    done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  So  have  we.  We  have 
done    the    same    thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  thinks  that  I,  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  am  pointing  to  something  new— I 
draw  his  attention  to  the  words  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Fort  William.  This  is  what  he 
said  when  he  was  criticizing  months  ago  back 
in   December— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  was  months  ago,  that 
is  not  today. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for 
Fort  William  said,  and  I  quote  the  Fort 
William  Times  Journal: 

Referring  to  the  long-range  programme 
set  out  in  Manitoba  to  combat  seasonal 
unemployment  by  initiating  long-term  works 
programmes  which  will  be  advanced  a  little 
each  year  during  periods  of  slack  employ- 
ment, Mr.  Mapledoram  said  it  was  "high 
time  that  Ontario  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment sat  down  and  made  a  study  of  a 
similar  programme  in  northwestern  Ontario." 
He  criticized  Premier  Frost's  winter  work 
sharing  programme  as  coming  too  late  in 
the  year  when  municipal  funds  are 
exhausted,  in  the  midst  of  municipal 
elections. 

An  hon.  member:   Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  with  a 
young  and  vigorous  Tory  government  they 
recognized  the  inadequacy  of  their  pro- 
gramme  out   in    Manitoba. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  the  hon.  member 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Except  that  this  aging 
decrepit  government  over  here  is  wiUing  to 
sit  vi'ith  the  inadequate  winter  works  pro- 
gramme which  is  providing  only  16,000 
jobs  with  200,000  people  out  of  work  and  it 
provided  nothing  more  than  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Too  bad  his  speech  is  out 
of  date. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not  out  of  date.  It 
is  up  to  date  to  five  minutes  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Is  it  permissible  if 
I  say  a  word  in  this  debate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  If  the  hon.  member 
will  just  restrain  himself  for  a  while,  we  will 
try  to  get  this  thing  into  true  proportions  and 
true  perspective. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  think  that  was  what  I 
was  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Do  not  interrupt  until  the 
end  of  a  paragraph. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Everybody  admits— 
with  all  of  the  warnings  going  out  to  all  the 
municipalities— everybody  admits  that  this  has 
been  a  very  bad  winter  for  work  of  any  kind. 
It  is,  therefore,  our  hope  that  the  programme 
will  be  extended.  If  we  had  had  what  we 
call  a  reasonably  normal  winter  around  this 
province,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
that  9,000  figure  we  see  there  would  have 
been  up  probably  twice  as  much,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  with  the  extension  of  the 
programme- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  just— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Oh,  keep  quiet  for  a 
while— with  the  extension  of  the  programme 
to  June  15,  which  is  our  hope,  come  spring, 
a  great  many  of  these  programmes  will  be 
expanded,  so  with  $5  million  in  there,  I  am 
wondering  myself  if  it  is  going  to  be  enough, 
because  right  now  we  are  committed  for  $1.6 
million  and  the  hon.  member  sits  there  and 
laughs. 

According  to  his  original  motion,  we  would 
not  have  anything  in  the  estimates  at  all  for 
these  workers.  He  is  just  trying  to  trick  his 
way  in  and  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is— 

Hon  Mr.  Frost:  Before  my  hon.  friend 
opposite  makes  his  speech,  may  I  say  this, 
that  this  year  we  have  in  the  government  and 
its  emanations  pretty  nearly  a  programme 
of  $1  billion,  that  is  an  immense  sum. 


Now,  look,  sir,  in  this  is  not  included  such 
things  as  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  for 
instance,  which  is  now  starting  out  on  a  works 
programme  at  Moosonee  which  is  going  to  be 
a  very  considerable  thing.  It  does  not  include 
purely  municipal  work  which  we  are  very 
heavily  subsidizing  and  other  things,  but  just 
take  this  picture  alone,  the  regular  works, 
outlined  in  this  budget,  plus  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  involve 
jobs  for  250,000  people.  A  good  deal  of  this 
is  work  which  is  being  done  this  particular 
winter. 

Now,  the  provincial-municipal-federal 
winter  works  programme  at  the  present  time— 
despite  the  fact  that  we  have  snow  3.5  feet 
around  the  province— is  presently  employing 
9,000  men,  and  I  would  say  that  the  number 
of  employed  will  rapidly  increase  as  the  better 
weather  comes,  and  there  are  indications  of 
that,  I  hope,  at  the  present  time. 

In  the  other  things,  in  conservation  author- 
ities and  forest  access  roads  and  the  like,  there 
are  another  7,000  or  8,000,  making  a  total 
there  of  266,000.  Now,  if  we  add  to  that, 
—and  it  is  there  to  add  when  we  are  talking 
about  employment— but  the  fact  that  we  have 
the  permanent  civil  servants,  adding  another 
35,000,  we  have- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  do  not  give  me  that 
stuff. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Just  a  moment,  about 
300,000- 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  is  adding  to  the  time  here. 

Mr.  Oliver:  May  I  ask  a  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  wait  a  just  a  minute, 
my  hon.  friends.     Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Oliver:  Does  he  not  want  to  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  I  will  answer  it  in 
just  a  moment,  as  soon  as  I  complete  the 
paragraph  I  was  dealing  with,  which  is  very 
short. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friends  this: 
that  this  government  here,  which  my  hon. 
friend  here  abuses  wrongly  as  being  old  and 
decrepit— look  at  these  young  hon.  members 
here  behind  me,  let  him  not  judge  everything 
by  my  grey  hair- 
Mr.  Reaume:  Look  in  the  mirror. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  listen,  if  hon. 
members  would  just  stop  and  listen.  Provid- 
ing jobs  for  300,000  persons,  and  if  we  take  it 
on  the  assessment  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  himself,  as  is  stated  by  the  hon. 
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Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs,  that  involves 
900,000  people,  about  one-seventh  of  the 
population  of  Ontario.  Now  I  say  that  is  a 
great  job  and  I  think  my  hon.  friends  opposite 
hve  in  a  state  of  perpetual  gloom,  they— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  the  criticized 
thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —live  in  a  state  of  per- 
petual gloom  and  pessimism,  they  fail  to 
see  the  great  opportunity  that  is  being  pro- 
vided by  this  government,  and  they  forget 
and  they  fail  to  see  the  possibilities  of  tliis 
great  land  in  which  we  live. 

I  just  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  quotes  a 
speech  I  made  in  1944,  of  which  I  am  very 
proud. 

The  only  mistake  I  made  in  that  speech 
of  1944  was  that  I  did  not  raise  my  sights 
enough  to  see  the  good  works  which  this 
government  was   going  to  bring  into  being. 

I  was  looking  at  things  more  in  the  light 
of  the  sterile  days  of  the  Hepburn  govern- 
ment and  the  Liberal  administration.  I  was 
not  able  to  see,  in  1944,  the  great  works  tliat 
we  were  going  to  be  able  to  bring  about  and 
the  great  developments  which  were  going  to 
completely  alter  the  targets  at  which  we 
shot  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  shoots  more  than  that 
now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  work  that  is  being 
done  here  is  astounding  to  hon.  members 
opposite.  They  go  around  with  their  heads 
in  the  sand  perpetually.  The  cumulative 
results  of  this  government  are  astounding  and 
I  think  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion ought  to  be  very  well  pleased  indeed. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  is  crazy,  it  is  not 
astounding. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  deliberate  misleading. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  is  fooling  the  people. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
in  a  kindly  sort  of  way  that  I  have  never 
heard  such  unadulterated  drivel  come  from 
the  lips  of  one  who  knows  much  better,  than 
we  listened  to  for  the  last  15  minutes.  What 
we  are  concerned  about  is  the  200,000  people 
who  are  unemployed.  We  are  trying  to 
decide  here  what  the  government  has  done 
to  meet  the  challenge.    ;. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  he  waits,  he  will  see 
what  will  happen. 

Mr.  Oliver:  We  have  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  telling  us  that  they  are  giving  employ- 
ment to  300,000  people.  But  when  we  start 
to  analyze  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  find  that 
we  have  included  all  the  civil  service,  all 
the  employees  of  the  highway  department,  I 
presume  all  the  teachers,  all  the  people  on 
Hydro,  everybody.  They  are  saying  to  us 
tonight  that  this  House  should  believe  that 
in  this  way  we  have  made  a  contribution 
towards  alleviating  the  suffering  of  those  who 
are  unemployed.  What  we  are  doing,  of 
course,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  know  right 
well,  is  carrying  on  the  normal  activity  of 
this  Legislature  and  the  government  of  this 
province. 

I  would  not  go  as  far  as  my  hon.  friend 
from  York  South.  I  think  we  are  helping 
9,000  and  no  more  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
term.  The  other  16,000  are  building  parks 
and  I  do  not  know  what  else  they  are  doing. 
But  I  would  say  this  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  that  they  should  be  working  at 
the  present  time  irrespective  of  whether 
there  was  an  unemployment  problem  or  not. 
He  says  that  this  province  is  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds  and  we  say  with  him,  "That 
is  right."  As  the  economy  of  this  province 
grows  and  grows  more  people  are  brought  in 
to  see  that  that  economy  continues  to  expand. 
It  is  a  normal  thing. 

My  hon.  friend  is  trying  to  tell  this  House 
and  province  that  he  is  giving  employment 
to  300,000  people  and  trying  to  leave  the 
impression  that  the  employment  of  this 
300,000  is  in  some  way  having  an  impact, 
a  beneficial  impact,  upon  the  200,000  people 
who  are  unemployed.  It  is  absolutely  silly 
to  talk  like  that,  and  my  hon.  friend  knows  it 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
come  back  to  these  figures  which  have  been 
manufactured  here  tonight.  This  government 
is  pulling  figures  out  of  thin  air  and  it  is 
deliberately  misleading  the  public  of  this 
province. 

Now  for  example— just  a  minute— 235,000 
people  were  the  people  it  claimed  they  were 
giving  jobs  to  in  the  budget,  and  now  they 
have  got  it  up  to  250,000— fine.  I  am  willing 
to  be  generous  to  the  government  and  say 
that  its  9,000  is  16,000,  that  is  how  they  get 
up  to  266,000.  Then,  to  give  an  exaggerated 
impression  of  its  programme  the  hon.  Prijne 
Minister,  suddenly  pulls  35,000  civil  servants 
out  of  the  air  and  gets  the  300,000  figure. 
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I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  that  his 
35,000  civil  servants  are  included  in  his 
original  235,000.  They  obviously  are.  Does 
he  mean  to  say  that  for  a  year  he  has  been 
talking  here  about  the  jobs  they  have  pro- 
vided when  he  has  not  included  the  perman- 
ent civil  servants  of  the  original  235,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No  sir,  we  have  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  be  ludicrous— they 
are  included  in  the  original  235,000  and 
they  are  being  put  in  twice  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  manufactured  the  figures  right  here— 
and  now  he  had  better  smile  just  to  show 
hon  members  what  a  sham,  window-dressing 
eflFort  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  like  to  say  to  my 
hon.  friend,  I  would  like  to  console  him— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  need  not  console  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —I  am  surprised  he  is  so 
bitterly  disappointed.  I  would  think  that  my 
hon.  friend,  who  professes  to  hope  that 
employment  would  be  found,  will  be  very 
pleased  when  he  comes  out  and  sees  the 
magnitude  of  the  job.  Actually  speaking, 
these  figures  are  correct.  Now  wait  a 
moment— let    him    compose    himself. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Order.    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  hon.  friend  should  not 
be  so  excited  and  irritable.  May  I  say  this 
to  my  hon.  friend,  that  he  asked  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  for  a  statement  of  how 
the  figure  of  235,000  was  made  up.  I  was 
interested  in  the  question  and  they  sent  me 
a  copy  of  the  answer.  I  wonder  if  my  hon. 
friend  would  be  good  enough  to  take  the 
answer  to  that  question,  and  he  would  find 
that  the  35,000  civil  servants  are  not  included. 
If  he  would  read  the  information  given  him, 
he  would  find  they  are  not  included. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter rising  in  the  House  and  suggesting  that 
for  a  solid  year  he  has  been  claiming— 

Interjection  by  hon.   Mr.   Frost. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  go  away,  go  away, 
who  does  he  think  he  is  kidding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  for  proof  of 
that,  I  suggest  he  get  the  statement  given  to 
him  by  The  Department  of  Economics,  and 
it  will  show  that  they  were  not  included. 
Let  me  just  say  this,  oh  no— now  look- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  their  view. 


Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —I  think  this  is  the  view 
we  ought  to  take— this  is  a  huge  statement  of 
employment  and  I  know  that  the  hon.  mem- 
bers will  agree  that  it  is  a  model  statement- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   It  is,  in  his  mind. 

Hon  Mr.  Frost:  —I  might  say  that  it  does 
not  include  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway 
and  others.  It  is  not  the  job  of  this  govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  employ  everybody, 
although  we  have  done  a  pretty  fair  job  if 
hon.  members  will  look  at  this  list.  It  is  our 
job  to  create  in  this  province  an  environment 
where  private  enterprise  and  private  endea- 
vour and  private  initiative  can  flourish  and 
provide  employment. 

To  an  extent,  government  work  is  after  the 
fashion  of  pulling  ourselves  up  with  our  own 
boot  straps— it  is  really  a  matter  of  getting 
the  high  extent  of  employment  in  our  prov- 
ince that  our  resources,  location  and  so  on 
justify. 

There  are  these  bright  spots  in  the  picture 
—every  indication  is  that  we  have  turned 
the  corner  and  are  on  the  up-grade.  I  have 
noticed,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  this,  the 
beginning  of  March  is  always  a  period  in  the 
economy  that  is  slow,  and  there  is  every 
indication  that  employment  is  continuing  to 
mount  and,  by  the  summer  months,  we  will 
have  reached  a  high  level  of  employment. 

The  results  of  the  great  system  of  social 
welfare  we  have,  unemployment  insurance, 
and  so  on,  are  only  palliatives  in  the  end. 
The  real  cure  is  work  and  wages  which  comes 
in  the  main  from  the  development  of  industry. 
There  is  every  indication  of  that. 

I  would  not  say  that  any  government  should 
take  up  the  unemployment  caused  by  the 
recession  conditions  that  America  has  been 
through.  After  all,  in  the  end,  work  and 
wages  come  from  the  sum  total  of  the  eflForts 
of  people,  industry,  and  labour— and  that  is 
the  encouraging  picture  at  present,  that 
everywhere  employment  is  on   the  upswing. 

Governments,  from  a  standpoint  of  employ- 
ment, can  only  take  care  of  a  segment  of  the 
province;  the  balance  of  the  problem  has  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  the  social  welfare 
schemes,  unemployment  insurance  and  tmem- 
ployment  relief. 

There  are  tremendous  changes  over  the 
days  of  the  1930's  when  tliis  country  suffered 
so  much— the  built-in  protections  we  have 
against  that  sort  of  thing.  If  we  go  back  a 
period  of  less  than  two  years,  take  the 
advances  that  have  been  made. 
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Mr.  Reaume:   And  the  unemployment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Think  of  the  deal  we 
made  over  a  year  ago  in  connection  with 
assistance  for  the  unemployed  employables 
and  the  unemployables— we  were  working 
under  a  system,  devised  by  another  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa,  where  they  were  segregated. 
It  brought  a  great  burden  on  the  municipal- 
ities and  a  great  difficulty  in  administration. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  what  he  thinks. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  has  been  cleared  up 
with  the  result  that  we  have  one  of  the 
finest  systems  in  the  world  in  connection 
with  unemployment  relief. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  going  from  the 
ludicrous— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say  this  to  my  hon. 
friend— and  it  is  undeniable— there  never  was 
in  his  history  or  mine  a  better  system  than 
there  is  at  the  present  time  and  it  is  doing 
a  very  great  job. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  just  a  moment.  We 
will  hear  his  speech  in  just  a  moment.  I 
will  be  through  in  just  a  moment. 


Mr.  Reaume:  Just  a  minute.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  just  finished  after  a  half  an 
hour  talking.  Can  he  not  tighten  up  or  be 
quiet  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  He  used 
to  be  the  mayor. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Go  back  to  sleep. 

With  this  plan  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's, 
he  can  have  it,  with  12,000  people  unem- 
ployed, his  plan  has  employed  in  Windsor 
exactly  18  people.  That  goes  to  prove  how 
good  a  plan  it  is.     Now  actually— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  has 
difficulty  then- 
Mr.  Reaume:  There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
Windsor,  only  the  people  up  there  are  out  of 
work  and  they  want  work.  That  is  the  only 
thing  that  is  wrong.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  awake  again,  is  he? 

Interjection  by  Mr.  Janes. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Quit  that  barking  over  there, 
will  you? 

Now,  I  want  to  offer  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster a  little  bit  of  advice  and  this  is  coming 
right  from  the  heart  and  it  is  free.  Now,  I 
read  an  article  the  other  day  in  the  Star- 


Mr.   Reaume:   We  will  be  here   all  night.  Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Windsor  or  Toronto? 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  all  right.  Do  not 
get  impatient.  He  should  sit  down  and  take 
his  time. 

The  advances  we  have  made  in  human 
betterment— take,  for  instance,  in  the  last 
two  years- takes  the  sharp  edge  from  the 
unemployment  we  have  suffered  from.  I 
consider  that  great  change,  in  treating 
employables  and  unemployables  the  same,  the 
great  change  that  has  been  made  in  increasing 
old  age  benefits  and  benefits  for  the  blind 
and  for  the  disabled  from  $40  a  month  up 
to  $55  a  month.  We  have  to  take  a  com- 
posite picture.  There  is  no  use  taking  a  por- 
tion of  the  picture,  and  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  members  that  there  has  been  a  mighty 
job  done  in  this  province,  and  I  think  our 
people  feel  indeed  very  proud  of  what  has 
been  accompUshed. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
explain  to  you  just  what  a  grand  job  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  done  for  the  people  of 
the  area  from  which  I  come.  We  have  up 
there  now  12,000  people  unemployed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  means 
the  automobile  industry. 


Mr.  Reaume:  It  does  not  make  any  difi^er- 
ence— they  are  both  good  papers— that  there 
were  about  8,000  people  unemployed  here 
because  of  the  fact  that  we  were  importing 
cars  from  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Rowntt'ee:  Are  we  on  that  again? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Quit  snoring. 
Now,  I  think  this,  and  I  have  mentioned 
the  point  before  and  I  want  to  mention  it 
again.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  and  cer- 
tainly good  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  after 
all,  would  set  an  example  to  the  people  of  the 
province- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Now,  just  do  not  get  excited. 
Go  back  to  sleep.     He  is  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  set  a  great  example. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Now,  here  is  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  ought  to  do.  He  ought  to 
take  that  car  of  his,  that  big  black  car  with 
the  white-wall  tires.  No.  1004,  that  was  not 
made  here  at  all  in  Canada,  but  it  was  paid 
for  by  the  people  of  the  province.    He  should 
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trade  it  in,  auction  it  off,  do  anything  that 
he  wants  to  do  with  it,  and  buy  a  car  that 
is  made  here,  made  by  the  people,  by  brains 
and  hands  of  the  people  who  work  in  our 
plants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  the  car  which  I  drive,  govern- 
ment-wise, most  of  the  time,  is  a  Chevrolet. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  he  "sprung  that  one"  on 
me  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  And  I  drive  personally  an 
Oldsmobile  88  and  that  is  made  in  Canada. 

Mi*.  Reaume:  He  is  a  hypocrite. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now  what  does  he  want? 
What  did  he  say  I  was? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Wired  for  sound.  Push 
the  button. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  said  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  a  hypocrite.     He  stood  in  the  House  the 
other  night  and  he  made  the  statement- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  This  proves  the  point.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  made  a  statement  that 
no  alcoholic  beverages  were  ever  served 
at  any  banquet  that  had  to  do  with  his 
people  over  there,  which  is  a  lie,  and  he  is 
hypocritical  to  rise  here  and  deny  it.  He 
talks  about  an  employment  scheme.  We 
are  talking  about  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed, and  he  starts  talking  in  figures  of 
150,000,  300,000- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Sure. 

Mr.  Reaume:  —when  he  knows,  actually, 
in  his  own  mind,  that  he  has  helped  only 
about  8,500  people  in  the  province. 

Now  I  want  to  state  this:  that  if  he  is 
going  to  keep  on  with  this  kind  of  stuff, 
coming  before  this  House  and  giving  hypo- 
critical, false  statements  all  of  the  time,  to 
create  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  province,  he  might  just  as  well  call 
an  election  right  now  and  we  will  all  go 
out  and  run  the  election  on  these  very 
issues.  But  he  will  not  do  it,  he  is  frightened. 
What  he  ought  to  do  right  now,  after  making 
a  statement  of  that  sort,  is  to  dissolve  the 
House  and  go  back  to  the  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Sure. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Why  does  he  not  do  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  will  be  done  in  due 
course.  ;'•  '       - 


Mr.  Reaume:  Why  does  he  not  do  it  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  will  be  done  in  the  full- 
ness of  time. 

May  I  say  to  the  hon.  member— I  would 
not  want  him  to  be  too  disappointed  about 
things— about  the  cars  that  I  drive.  I  very 
often  drive  in  a  Chevrolet  car,  and  it  was 
bought  in  1955,  and  if  he  looks  right  outside 
this  House  he  will  see  it.  Now,  I  personally 
drive— that  is  my  own  car— I  drive  an  Olds- 
mobile  88,  which  is  made  in  this  country  as 
far  as  I  know.  And  I  would  say  that  the 
other  car,  which  is  a  larger  car- 
Mr.  Reaume:  What  kind  of  a  car  is  it— a 
larger  car— that  is  the  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  a  Lincoln. 
Mr.  Reaume:  Special  Lincoln. 
Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  tires  are  made- 
Mr.    Reaume:    Where   is   that   car   made? 
Where  is  that  car  made? 

Mr.  Edwards:  Yak,  yak. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  imagine  it  is  made 
down  in  Windsor. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  talks 
about  being  hypocritical.  I  would  say  this, 
that  there  is  nobody  a  better  judge  of  hypo- 
crites than  myself. 

It  is  a  very  great  occasion  at  this  time, 
in  face  of  the  comments  of  the  hon.  Opposi- 
tion members,  led  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North,  who  likes  to  distort  and  put  the 
wrong  impression,  to  place  before  the  House 
the  true  picture  of  things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  cannot  get  it  from 
him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  must  admit  that  I  am 
surprised  at  the  bitterness  and  the  animosity 
that  hon.  members  opposite  show,  when  their 
true  sentiments  and  their  true  ideas  are 
unveiled,  when  they  see  the  magnitude  of 
the  monumental  work  of  this  government, 
and  what  is  being  done  in  the  subject  that 
they  should  be  interested  in. 

But  I  am  afraid  that  all  they  are  interested 
in  is  playing  politics.  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  members  opposite  that  we  do  not  play 
politics,  we  look  after  the  interests  of  the 
people,  that  is  what  we  do. 

Mr.  Resume:  He  should  get  out  from 
behind  his  false  face. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  really  before 
I  wanted  to  say  anything  about  this,  I  tried 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
before  and  I  did  not  get  an  answer.  How 
much  of  the  money,  of  the  $5  million  which 
was  allotted  last  year,  was  spent  in  last  year's 
winter  work  programme? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Get  out  the  other  set  of 
books  and  find  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  think  it  was  for  $1  million. 

Last  year  they  had  a  $5  million  estimate  in 
the  books  that  we  argued  about  here  for 
quite  some  time.  Last  year  we  had  a  $5 
million  special  winter  works  programme  that 
we  had  considerable  discussion  about  and  I 
am  wondering  how  much  of  that  was  spent. 
I  think  that  is  a  fair  question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost;  Remember,  the  supple- 
mentary estimate  was  passed  by  this  House. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  only  want  to  know  how 
much  was  spent. 

Hon.  Mi'.  Frost:  The  time  for  spending  that 
expired  on  April  30  or  April  20  and  I  think 
about  $1   million  of  that  was  spent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reply  to  the  hon.  member,  well  now  it 
must  be  recalled  that  the  programme  last 
year  was  announced  by  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster on  February  14.  We  hope  that  his  party 
never  gets  into  power  because  if  he  yells  and 
snarls  under  ordinary  circumstances,  what 
would  he  do  if  he  had  the  power  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister?  Heaven  help  those  poor 
people  of  this  province. 

The  total— I  have  this  broken  down  by 
cities— 16  cities,  26  towns,  9  villages,  39 
townships,  4  improvement  districts,  totalling 
94  municipalities  involved  in  the  programme. 

Total  amount  expended  was  $871,601.49. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  the  one 
who  asked  the  question  and  I  have  been 
quiet  here  tonight  trying  to  be  temperate  in 
these  things.  In  any  event,  I  remember  so 
well  last  year  when  we  had  a  debate  that  was 
almost  as  vociferous  as  we  had  tonight,  when 
we  discussed  and  criticized  the  government— 
constructively  we  thought— and  the  fact  that 
they  were  not  putting  enough  money  into 
the  winter  works  programme.  I  remember 
this  very  well,  when  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
AflFairs  spoke  in  such  glowing  terms  of  this 
winter    programme— I    remember    when    the 


hon.  Prime  Minister  very  eloquently  spread 
his  hands  out  in  front  of  him  and  said:  "Well, 
of  course,  $5  million  would  not  be  enough." 
He  was  going  to  give  them  more. 

Now,  at  last,  tonight,  we  find  the  truth  that 
in  reality,  last  year— and  unemployment  is 
worse  now,  than  then— last  year  at  least 
150,000  people  were  unemployed  in  the 
province.  What  this  great  government  has 
done  was  to  help  them  by  $871,607.  Those 
are  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  own  figures. 
I  do  not  think  he  should  be  quite  as  proud  of 
himself  as  when  he  was  ranting  and  raving 
there  10  or  15  minutes  ago. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  leave  that  programme 
because  we  cannot  do  anything  about  last 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
—I  realize  that,  from  what  the  hon.  members 
say  opposite,  they  do  not  have  much  idea  of 
the  public  accounts,  and  I  might  illustrate 
this  to  them,  that  an  expenditure  made  in 
this  year  ending  March  31  must  be  paid 
before  April  20;  in  other  words,  to  close  out 
the  year  ending  March  31  the  account  must 
be  paid  by  April  20,  otherwise  it  goes  over 
into  the  next  fiscal  year.— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Was  it  long  last  year— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  now  look.  Last 
year,  on  February  14,  I  announced  in  this 
House— to  the  bitter  derision  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  sitting  opposite— a  winter  works 
programme- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  There  was  justification. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now  look— by  the  end  of, 

or  April  20—2  months  later— we  had  in  that 
scheme  90-odd  municipalities  and  our  contri- 
bution on  a  70-30  basis  paid  out  in  that 
period  of  6  days  more  than  2  months,  we 
had  expended  the  sum  of  $900,000. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Too  little  and  too  late. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Where  did  he  spend  this? 
Where?    Here  in  Toronto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  these  94  municipalities. 

Mr.  Reaume:  How  much  though? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  About  $900,000. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  my  hon.  friend 
stick  to  the  point  and  not  run  all  over  the  lot? 

Our  supplementary  estimate  this  year  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  $5  million,  the  same 
as  last  year,  but  as  of  February  27  we  have 
to    date    expenses    to    the    amount    of    $1.5 
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million  and  when  we  come  to  April  20  very 
probably  that  $5  million  supplementary  esti- 
mate will  be  expended  and  the  balance  of 
the  works  programme  from  that  date  through 
to  the  termination  of  the  programme  will  be 
paid  out  of  the  ordinary  estimates  the  same 
as  last  year.  I  think  that  explains  the  ques- 
tion. 

The  amount  debited  to  the  $5  million  was 
only  the  amount  tliat  could  be  expended 
between  the  commencement  of  the  pro- 
gramme on  February  14  and  the  termination 
of  the  fiscal  year.  After  that,  may  I  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition— and  I  know  this  will  warm  his 
heart— the  balance  of  the  $5  million  went 
to  the  payment  of  debt  of  the  province. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  true.  That  is  exactly 
where  the  $5  million  went  to  last  year  with 
the  exception  of  $871,601.  This  great  unem- 
ployment programme  we  had  last  winter 
went  towards  keeping  the  debt  down.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 
All  we  did  last  year  for  unemployed  in  this 
province  was  to  spend  less  than  $1  million. 

This  year  I  want  to  tell  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  what  we  are  doing  now  because 
I  can  assure  him  it  is  not  in  the  glowing 
terms  that  he  has  given  us  here  tonight. 
We  are  putting  another  $5  million  in  the 
pot  this  year.  How  much  we  spend  I  do  not 
know.  The  federal  government  is  putting 
up  50  per  cent.,  which  will  be  $10  million, 
and  the  municipalities  another  $5  million, 
which  will  be  $20  million,  if  it  is  all  spent. 
Last  year  we  spent  less  than  one-fifth.  If 
we  spend  100  per  cent,  this  year,  the  total 
amount  will  be  $20  million  from  the  federal 
government,  the  provincial  and  the  munici- 
palities. We  are  now  employing  some  9,000 
workers  on  special  winter  programmes. 

Now  then,  to  get  the  true  picture  of  this- 
what  we  must  do  is  divide  $20  milHon  by 
9,000  people,  and  then  we  will  get  the  exact 
amount  each  man  is  going  to  get  under  tlie 
special  works  programme  and  it  comes  to 
approximately   $220   per   family. 

Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  as  proud  of 
himself  now?  A  minute  ago  he  was  employ- 
ing 300,000  people  and  spending  $1  biUion; 
in  reahty  what  he  is  doing  is  spending  $220 
for  each  of  the  9,000  of  the  unemployed 
families  of  this  province,  and  he  is  not  doing 
anything   for   the   remaining    191,000. 

I  ask  hon.  members  this— these  figures  do 
not  he— how  long  will  that  $200  per  family 
last  these  people?  I  ask  because,  after  all, 
they  have— at  least  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  said  there  were— 


Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Let  us  get  on  with 

tlie  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  is  $2,220.  The  hon. 
member  is  just  slightly  out. 

Mr.  Whicher:  My  figures  are  not  out  at  all. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister's  are.  I  beg  the 
hon.    Attorney-General's   pardon. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
9,000  into  $20  milhon  and  we  get  $2,220,  not 
$220. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  His  accounting  is  just 
slightly  inaccurate. 

Mr.  Whicher:  All  I  can  say  is  this.  It  is 
not  quite  as  bad  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
the  other  night  when  he  talked  about  milhons 
when  he  meant  billions.  An  extra  nought  in 
that  occasion  meant  more  than  it  did  tonight. 
In  reality  that  is,  if  we  spend  all  of  the 
money- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Go  on,  go  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Let  us  get  on  with 
the  estimates,  shall  we? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  quite  capable,  I  assure 
the  hon.  Minister,  of  going  here  for  a  long 
time,  and  I  do  not  care  if  he  does  not  get 
his  estimates  through  until  5  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  because  what  I  want  to  get  into  his 
head  is  this.  If  he  does  something  for  9,000 
people  of  this  province,  about  v^'hich  maybe 
he  should  be  a  little  bit  proud,  there  are 
191,000  people  in  this  province  for  whom  he 
is  not  doing  one  tat. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  There  are  300,000 
we  are  doing  a  lot  for. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  are  not  doing  a  thing 
for  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Three  hundred 
thousand. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  not  care  how  many 
people  The  Department  of  Highways  employs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  The  hon.  member 
does  not,  but  we  do. 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  many  civil  servants 
have  we  in  this  country  or  how  many  people 
are  employed  by  Hydro?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  are  many  taxpayers  in  this  province 
who  think  that  we  have  got  too  many  people 
employed  in  some  of  these  jobs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  that  is  the— 

Mr.  Whicher:  There  are  191,000  people  in 
this     province,     Ontario     citizens,     Canadian 
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citizens,  yes,  but  primarily  they  are  the 
citizens  of  this,  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
for  them  we,  as  a  government,  deserve  some 
direct  responsibiUty  and  we  are  doing  nothing 
for  them  whatsoever. 

Now,  is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  just  quite 
as  proud?  It  may  be  true  that  those  9,000 
will  take  off  their  caps  and  bow  to  him  when 
he  walks  by,  but  those  191,000  have  not  even 
a  cap  to  wear  so  that  they  could  bow  to  him 
if  he  did  walk  by.  He  must  accept  the 
responsibility. 

When  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  stands  up 
across  the  Legislature  and  tells  us  of  the 
wonderful  hospitalization  plan  and  things  that 
he  has  done,  the  great  works  of  the  water 
resources  commission,  the  wonderful  works 
of  Hydro,  and  attempts  to  take  all  the  credit— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  a  good  story. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —which  he  should  not  have, 
incidentally— and  we  will  be  going  into  that 
later— then  he  must  accept  tlie  responsibility 
of  the  things  in  this  province  that  are  not 
working  smoothly,  and  there  are  191,000 
people  in  this  province  who  will  bear  that 
matter  out  with  him. 

Mr.  Janes:  Are  his  figures  right? 

An  hon.  member:  They  are  right. 

Mr.  Whicher:   They  are  completely  right. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  further- 
more, that  now  is  the  time  when  he  should 
be  thinking  about  next  year.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  tonight  stands  up  and  tells  us  that 
in  the  fullness  of  time,  or  next  summer,  every- 
thing is  going  to  be  all  right  again. 

Well,  there  are  a  lot  more  unemployed  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  this  winter  than 
there  were  last.  If  things  carry  on  the  way 
they  have  been  in  Ottawa  for  the  last  12 
months,  unfortunately— and  we  are  not 
prophets  of  gloom,  we  are  just  reahsts- there 
will  be  probably  more  unemployed  next 
winter  than  there  are  in  this  winter  that  we 
are  now  enduring. 

I  say  to  hon.  members  that  instead  of 
thinking  of  plans  that  we  are  going  to  do 
next  month,  we  should  start  making  plans 
for  what  we  are  going  to  do  next  December. 
It  is  just  as  important  for  these  191,000 
people  when  they  have  no  job  or  any  income 
coming  in,  it  is  just  as  sad  for  those  191,000 
as  it  is  for  the  12,500  who  were  thrown  out 
of  work  at  Avro  the  other  day,  and  I  heard 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  officials  of  this 
government  stand  up  and  say  what  a  cala- 
mity it  was  and  he  was  going  to  do  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  help  them  out.    What 


about  the  191,000  who  are  already  unem- 
ployed, that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  done 
nothing  about?   Is  he  proud  about  that? 

When  we  stood  up  here  the  other  day, 
when  the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  came  down,  and  we 
mentioned  the  fact  that  perhaps  in  1962 
that  the  uranium  contracts  would  be  thrown 
out  the  door  by  our  American  friends  in 
Elliot  Lake,  I  say  to  him  that  now  is  the 
time  that  we  should  plan  about  those  things, 
not  a  month  before  such  tragedy  should 
happen.  So  it  goes  along  all  the  way  down 
the  line. 

I  mentioned  the  other  day,  just  very 
casually  in  this  House,  the  fact  that  we 
expected  perhaps  25  per  cent,  of  our  Great 
Lakes  sailors  are  going  to  be  thrown  out  of 
a  job  because  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is 
opening  and  foreign  boats  are  going  to  go 
right  up  the  Great  Lakes.  What  has  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  got  planned  for  these 
25  per  cent.?  What  has  he  got  planned  for 
the  shipworkers  and  allied  trades  that  are 
going  to  be  thrown  out  of  work  because  of 
the  foreign  ships  that  are  coming  in  and 
doing  a  job  that  now  our  own  boys  are  doing? 

Oh,  it  is  all  very  well  for  him  to  stand  up 
over  there  and  tell  us  what  he  has  done.  I 
suggest  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  honest, 
he  will  give  us  a  half-hour  speech  now  on 
what  he  has  not  done. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Oh,  that  is  expecting  too 
much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  thank  him  for  his  good 
wishes  that  implied  in  his  remarks— because 
nearly  everybody  anticipates  that  there  will 
be  an  election  before  next  December— he 
assumes  that  we  will  still  be  in  office.  So 
the  people  must  think  this  is  a  pretty  good 
government. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  do  we  not  have  one 
now? 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Deal  with  the  issue. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  just  a  few  words?  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  point  that  has  been  made  is  that 
very  little,  relatively  little  money,  has  been 
spent  to  overcome  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem as  such.  I  do  think  this:  that  the  govern- 
ment makes  the  argument  that  it  is 
currently  making  employment  for  something 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  225,000  to  240,000 
people  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us  hope 
that  it  will  continue  to  keep  that  number 
of  people  employed. 
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But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  of  course, 
that  it  is  making  that  employment  available 
in  the  regular  course  of  events. 

We  all  know  that  an  economic  recessive 
period  has  overtaken  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince, along  with  other  jurisdictions,  in  the 
last  few  years. 

This  I  think  is  going  to  be  a  recurring 
thing.  It  has  been  a  recurring  thing  in  the 
past.  We  know  that,  in  an  industrialized 
society  such  as  ours,  we  must  expect  this 
type  of  seasonal  and  periodic  recessive  period. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  as  I 
tried  to  point  out  in  my  reply  to  the  Throne 
speech,  we  have  a  responsibility  in  an  indus- 
trialized society  such  as  we  have  in  Ontario 
to  plan  effectively  for  the  future  and  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed. 

No  matter  how  we  look  at  it  there  is  a 
social  responsibility  in  the  economic  system 
such  as  ours.  We  cannot  just  talk  about 
dollars  and  numbers.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  those  200,000  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed are  suflFering  as  the  result  of  a  system 
that  we  all  support,  and  that  we  all  want 
to  make  better.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  one  thing  that  we  should  be  thinking 
about  at  this  time  is  what  we  can  do  to 
provide  work  for  the  unemployed. 

I  thought  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
made  a  point  when  he  said  the  government 
cannot  take  care  of  everything.  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  really  expects  that.  But 
I  do  think  the  government  should  point  the 
way.  The  government  can  use  money  and, 
more  importantly,  can  use  credit  if  that 
credit  were  not  impaired,  to  provide  worth- 
while and  new  projects  to  assist  even  private 
industry  to  build  during  these  periods  of 
time. 

As  I  said  at  the  outset  of  the  Throne 
speech,  $100,000  given  for  loans  to  private 
enterprise  at  this  time  might  provide  as 
many  as  100  or  200  jobs.  It  does  seem  to  me 
that  there  are  many  such  projects  that  are 
available. 

The  discouraging  thing,  from  my  point  of 
view,  is  that  the  government  seems  quite 
satisfied  to  say  in  effect:  "We  have  done  all 
we  can  do.  We  can  do  no  more."  Surely 
that  is  not  the  position  of  a  iv.  'nonsible 
group. 

This  is  a  changing  economic  world  in 
which  we  live.  We  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  this  type  of  problem  periodically,  I 
hope  not  as  seriously  as  what  we  are  faced 
with  today. 

Surely  we  are  not  going  to  be  satisfied 
in    the    futiure    to    do    notiiing    more    than 


provide  work  for  8,000  or  9,000  people  who 
would  not  otherwise  have  been  employed— 
8,000  or  9,000  people  out  of  200,000.  We 
have  spent  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of  our 
total  budget  in  an  effort  to  overcome  this 
problem.  We  spend  5  per  cent,  of  our  budget 
just    to    pay    interest    on    our    indebtedness. 

Let  us  view  this  as  a  social  problem  that 
a  government  has  a  responsibility  to  assist, 
just  as  the  community  at  large  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  help,  unfortunate  people. 

I  did  say  that  an  unemployed  man  carried 
with  him  as  a  rule  two  dependants,  and  that 
accordingly  we  can  think  in  terms  of  60,000 
people  who  unfortunately  do  not  have  the 
means  today  to  support  themselves. 

Do  not,  for  goodness  sake,  talk  in  the 
materialistic  way  and  say:  "Well,  that  is  the 
way  the  cards  fall  or  the  way  things  happen." 
These  unfortunate  ones  must  be  taken  care 
of  if,  in  nothing  else,  in  charity. 

It  points  to  one  thing  very  emphatically  and 
that  is  that  the  government  suggests  that  it 
has  done  what  it  can,  it  has  nothing  more  to 
do. 

Now,  that  I  do  not  think  is  good  enough. 
We  have  to  think  in  terms  of  what  can  be 
done  to  assist  these  people.  I  believe  there 
are  many  things  which  can  be  done.  I  think 
transportation,  communication  and  such-like 
could  be  planned  by  the  government  at  the 
present  time  to  employ  people  in  real 
numbers.  The  northland,  of  which  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  speaks  so  eloquently  and  so 
frequently,  is  employing  in  northern  Quebec 
many  thousands  more  people  than  we  are 
employing  in  the  northland  of  Ontario,  and 
yet  our  northland  in  many  respects  is  more 
commercial. 

We  could,  if  we  would  use  and  had  avail- 
able the  credit,  invest  $25  million  or  $30  mil- 
lion in  assistance  to  private  industry,  open  up 
that  north,  and  employ  literally  all  the  num- 
bers at  least  of  unemployed  that  are  currently 
unemployed. 

Now,  I  say  to  hon.  members  that  it  is  not 
good  enough  to  argue  back  and  forth  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  numbers.  This  is  a  serious 
problem  and  the  government  must  treat  the 
matter  seriously.  I  think  we  of  the  Opposition 
have  an  obligation  to  make  suggestions  in  a 
serious  fashion. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  think  we  can  ask, 
tonight,  is:  Exactly  what  has  been  done 
about  the  Arrow  situation,  which  did  preci- 
pitate a  real  problem  that  required  govern- 
mental attention,  within  the  course  of  the 
last   10  days.    Now,   I   ask  the  hon.   Prime 
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Minister  directly:  Has  he  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  investigate  this  matter  in  the 
intervening   10  days? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  have  a  statement 
on  that  in  a  day  or  tvi^o. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  we  all  here  are 
responsible.  All  we  can  take  from  it  is  that  the 
Hon.  Prime  Minister  has  not  appointed  such 
a  committee.  I  do  not  think  that  what  I 
said  a  few  days  ago  is  most  appropriate,  that 
we  of  this  Legislature  bear  a  responsibility 
to  the  people  of  Ontario,  and  if  he  refuses  to 
perform  what  I  think  is  his  obhgation— to 
take  an  effective  lead  in  this  matter— then  it 
seems  to  me  the  Legislature  should,  and  that 
we,  among  ourselves,  should  appoint  a 
committee  to  proceed  to  investigate  this 
specific  part  of  the  unemployment  problem. 
Because,  if  he  is  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  the  Arrow,  then  we  can  only  conclude 
that  that  is  an  emphatic  demonstration  of 
the  callous  position  this  government  is  adopt- 
ing with  respect  to  the  over-all  unemployment 
problem. 

Mr.  J.  A.  FuIIerton  (Algoma-Manitoulin): 
In  fairness  to  my  riding  which  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bruce  has  been  crying  about  for  the 
last  4  weeks  regarding  ElUot  Lake  and  the 
unemployment  situation,  I  was  instrumental 
some  months  ago  in  getting  one  of  his  con- 
stituents, who  is  a  contractor  in  Lion's  Head, 
into  Elliot  Lake,  and  he  is  now  employing  35 
men  from  his  own  riding  on  the  average  of 
$1.72  an  hour  steady  employment  in  Elhot 
Lake. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  have  been  flood  warnings  go  out  from 
both  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
and  from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  (Mr.  Nickle).  We  have  had  a 
very  heavy  snowfall  this  winter.  There  can 
be  a  lot  of  damage  done  if  we  have  a  serious 
flood,  and  no  doubt  municipalities  will  want 
to  have  men  stand  by  in  case  we  do  have 
a  serious  flood. 

What  I  am  wondering  is,  if  any  of  this 
would  be  taken  in  under  the  winter  works 
programme?  Has  the  department  given  any 
consideration  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  discussed  it 
with  the  hon.  federal  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Starr)  at  Ottawa,  and  he  could  give  me 
no  commitment,  but  he  said  he  had  been 
approached  already  by  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster of  Ontario,  which  I  knew,  and  he  hoped 
that  it  would  be  included  in  an  expanded 
programme,  and  that  the  programme  itself 
would  be  extended  to  June  15.     But  he  did 


not  make  any  commitment  because  he  had 
not  discussed  it  with  cabinet  council  there. 
It  is  my  hope  that  it  will  be  done  and  will 
be  included  in  the  programme. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  how  soon 
could  that  information  be  obtained,  that  is, 
passed  on  to  the  different  municipaUties?  I 
ask  because— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  end  of  this  week 
or  the  first  of  next  week,  beheve  me.  He 
appreciated  that  there  is  a  potential  danger, 
great  hazards,  and  he  hoped  to  have  it  cleared 
soon  so  that  we  could  take  advantage  of  the 
situation  and  get  ready  for  flooding. 

Mr.  Manley:  If  the  weather  changes,  we 
are  liable  to  have  some  very  serious  flooding 
in  the  next  week  or  10  days,  and  I  think  it  is 
very  essential  that  municipalities  have  suffici- 
ent warning  ahead  of  time  in  order  that  they 
could  get  prepared  for  it.  It  is  an  unusual 
situation,  and  we  can  have  some  very  serious 
damage  done.  I  think  it  is  something  that 
the  municipahties  should  not  have  to  absorb 
under  their  own  programme  alone.  I  think 
it  should  come  under  the  winter  works 
programme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  We  can  appreciate 
that  it  has  been  an  unusually  severe  winter 
in  the  accumulation  of  snow  and  ice.  We 
appreciate  the  hazards.  I  have  a  feeUng  they 
are  going  to  approve  the  suggestion,  but,  as 
I  say,  we  have  no  commitment. 

I  do  not  want  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  to  think  that  we  are  taking  a 
callous  attitude  towards  this  at  all.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  last  year,  as  was  indicated, 
the  programme  was  announced  on  Feb- 
ruary 14;  this  year  much  discussion  took 
place  and  much  was  done  even  before  the 
release  was  made,  but  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter made  a  release  on  November  20,  indi- 
cating to  the  municipalities  that  as  of 
December  1  this  new  winter  works  pro- 
gramme would  start. 

May  I  point  this  out  in  all  fairness,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House. 

We  tried  to  create  a  climate  and  when  I 
say  we,  I  mean  the  federal  government, 
which  is  paying  50  per  cent.,  and  the  prov- 
ince which  is  paying  25  per  cent.— we  were 
trying  to  create  a  climate  which  would  help 
the  municipalities.  We  could  not  go  to 
them  and  say,  "You  must  do  this,"  but  we 
gave  them,  shall  we  say,  a  3-way  programme 
which  might  be  considered  essential  in  muni- 
cipalities, namely  sewer  and  water,  roads  and 
sidewalks,  and  parks. 
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Now  that  is  a  pretty  broad  programme. 
We  said  to  them  in  effect:  "There  is  the 
programme,  we  have  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  here,  we  encovirage  you."  We  did 
everything  we  could,  we  sent  out  letters, 
we  sent  out  news  releases,  and  so  on,  encour- 
aging all  the  municipalities  to  take  part. 

Then,  before  they  could  even  get  geared 
up  to  do  the  work,  the  winter,  as  everyone 
knows,  got  worse,  and  I  have  been  told 
by  many  representatives  of  municipalities 
that  if  the  programme  is  extended  into  the 
spring  and  the  early  summer,  they  are  pre- 
pared now  to  put  in  supplementary  applica- 
tions, and  I  am  therefore  convinced  that 
what  is  only  $1.6  million  estimated  expendi- 
ture now,  in  this  programme,  is  going  to  be  at 
least  3  times  that  much.  That  is  why  we 
have  inserted  the  $5  million  in  the  estimates 
to  cover  the  future  wages. 

The  very  fact,  as  the  hon.  member  said, 
that  we  are  after  the  federal  government  to 
extend  the  programme— because  of  the  accu- 
mulation of  snow  and  ice— indicates  that  this 
has  been  an  extremely  unusual  winter  and 
for  those  reasons  we  appreciate— and  you 
must  appreciate  too,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  programme  is  much  bigger  now  than 
had  the  conditions  been  fairly  normal. 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  should  have  started  in 
the  fall.  This  plan  ought  to  have  come  out 
in  the  fall. 

Mr.  Janes:  I  was  very  glad  that  the  hon. 
Minister  brought  out  that  point.  I  was  sit- 
ting here  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  say 
something  on  it.  This  is  a  joint  programme. 
It  does  not  matter  how  much  money  the 
government  has  to  spend  or  offer,  unless  the 
municipalities  and  the  people  in  outlying 
parts  take  up  the  programme  and  help. 

Now,  I  was  very  happy  when  the  hon. 
Minister  mentioned  that  the  Ausable  River 
authorities,  one  of  the  most  active  authorities 
we  have,  is  taking  up  the  programme.  Also 
our  Pinery  Park  has  taken  up  the  programme, 
and  the  smaller  municipalities  in  my  area 
have  taken  it  up.  As  far  as  I  know  the  unem- 
ployed are  completely  taken  care  of.  Now  I 
think  it  has  been  a  very  great  success,  and 
when  Windsor  only  had  16  or  18  employed, 
I  say  we  must  point  our  finger  at  Windsor— 
they  did  not  do  their  share.  They  did  not 
take  it  up  and  do  anything. 

An  hon.  member:  Too  much  of  a  load. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
leave  this  topic,  there  is  another  question 
I  wanted  to  raise.  I  am  not  sure  exactly 
which  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  vote  1,201 


it  would  come  under,  but  there  is  a  question 
that  has  been  before  this  House  on  many 
occasions  and  in  many  forms— the  question 
of  to  what  extent  the  provincial  government 
has  the  right  to  intervene  in  municipal  affairs. 

Now  on  one  hand,  municipalities  are  the 
creatures  of  the  province,  and  therefore  I 
suppose  it  would  flow  from  that,  that  the 
province  would  have  pretty  wide  powers  in 
terms  of  intervening  in  municipal  affairs.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  government  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  on  many,  many  occasions 
have  argued  in  this  House  that  municipal 
affairs  are  in  the  hands  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  that  municipaUty;  that  they  are 
responsible  to  their  electors,  and  therefore 
that  intervention  should  be  kept  to  as  little 
as  possible  so  that  we  can  leave  that  respon- 
sibility with  them  where  they  will  have  to 
take  the  consequences  when  they  go  back 
to  their  own  electorate. 

Now  I  want  to  bring  to  this  House  a  situa- 
tion, as  an  illustration  of  this  general  prob- 
lem. I  want  to  bring  the  details  of  the 
situation  to  the  House  not  in  my  own  words, 
but  rather  in  the  words  of  a  broadcast,  a 
news  interpretative  broadcast  that  came  over 
the  Oakville  station  last  November  3  in  a 
commentary.    Just  let  me  read  tliis  first. 

Probably  the  most  remarkable  aspect 
of  the  whole  controversial  Studebaker  deal 
at  Burlington  is  the  unwarranted  and 
entirely  unjustifiable  interference  in  local 
municipal  political  affairs  directly  attribu- 
table to  the  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
himself,  the  hon.  W.  K.  Warrender.  Briefly 
here  is  the  background: 

The  Burlington  town  council,  acting  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  industrial  com- 
mission, the  chairman  of  which  is  Council- 
lor Roy  Pennington,  decided  to  purchase 
the  198-acre  property  in  the  former  Nelson 
township  owned  by  Studebaker,  when  the 
company  decided  that  it  would  not  require 
it  after  all.  The  purchase  price  was 
$600,000,  financed  by  $300,000  worth  of 
town  debentures  for  which  the  Ontario 
municipal  board  approval  had  to  be 
obtained,  plus  $300,000  taken  directly 
from  the  subdividers'  fee  account. 

It  was  the  council's  and  the  industrial 
commission's  opinion  that  this  acreage 
could  be  sold  off  in  parcels  for  industrial 
development,  and  at  a  price  that  would 
more  than  cover  all  the  charges  involved 
in  the  purchase. 

These  gentlemen  also  argued  that,  since 
the  land  was  close  to  existing  services,  it 
would    perhaps     be    more     attractive    to 
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industry  and  otlier  industrial  land  in  Bur- 
lington, but  that  if  speculators  got  to  it, 
the  price  might  discourage  industry  which 
Burlington  urgently  needs  and  wants. 

However,  a  vocal  opposition  which 
charged  that  the  real  estate  business  was 
no  proper  area  of  operations  for  a  muni- 
cipality, because  it  represented  gambling 
with  public  funds,  kicked  up  a  ruckus  the 
likes  of  which  Burlington  has  not  seen  for 
several  years. 

Now  enter  the  scene  Municipal  Affairs 
Minister  Mr.  Warrender,  the  Burlington 
chamber  of  commerce  and  others.  Mr. 
Warrender  approved  the  by-law  passed  by 
council,  after  one  change  was  made  in  it 
to  include  the  installation  of  services 
which  could  be  reclaimed  in  the  sale  of 
the  land.  Presumably  Mr.  Warrender  went 
along  with  the  thinking  of  the  industrial 
commission  and  the  council.  This  is,  as 
it  was  expressed  in  the  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Conference  a  few  weeks  ago,  simply 
that  tlie  communities  which  seem  to  be 
getting  industry  today  are  to  some  extent 
those  which  themselves  hold  serviced  land 
they  can  offer  to  industry  at  a  fair  price  so 
that  industry  need  not  have  to  deal  with 
the  land  sharks  who  are  interested  only 
in  large  profits  for  themselves. 

As  Mr.  Pennington  pointed  out,  Burling- 
ton could  re-sell  tlie  198  Studebaker  acres 
for  about  $5,500  to  $6,000  per  acre,  a  price 
entirely  in  line  with  the  average  cost  in  this 
whole  area.  But  the  opposition  was  very 
strong— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  deal  all  went  through, 
they  bought  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   I  continue: 

—led  by  people  prominent  in  pohtics  and 
business,  and  in  particular  by  tlie  Burling- 
ton chamber  of  commerce  which  only  a  few 
days  ago  fired  off  a  stiff  protest  to  Mr. 
Warrender  and  that  Mr.  Warrender  bowed 
and  yielded  to  this  pressure  is  absolutely  a 
foregone  conclusion.  He  first  of  all  had  his 
Deputy  Minister  phone  the  Burlington 
town  office  and  ask  if  tlie  written  approval 
would  be  returned,  that  he  was  vdthdraw- 
ing  it.  Then  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Burling- 
ton confirming  the  request,  and  he  set  up 
a  municipal  board  hearing  on  the  proposal. 
I  suggest  the  cabinet  Ministers  have  been 
asked  to  resign  for  pohtical  boners  less 
serious  than  this  rank  political  interference, 
as  the  result  of  pressure  on  political  affairs, 
in  which  Mr.  Warrender  had  no  business 
whatever  to  meddle. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Who  said  all  that? 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  account  goes  on: 

After  having  approved  the  town  by-law, 
Mr.  Warrender  should  have  stuck  by  his 
guns.  That  he  failed  to  do  so  indicates  a 
weakness  of  leadership  on  his  part  that 
cannot  do  anything  else  than  destroy  the 
confidence  in  his  department.  It  has  also, 
by  way  of  using  the  municipal  board  as 
a  pohtical  instrument  to  get  him  ofiE  the 
hook  in  municipal  pohtics,  where  he  has 
no  business  to  be  in  the  first  place,  and  it 
also  focuses  attention  on  Mr.  Warrender 
as  a  cabinet  Minister  who  says  one  thing 
and  acts  another— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  surely 
does  not  believe  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Further: 

At  Ottawa,  in  early  September,  he  was 
one  of  the  guest  speakers  at  tlie  diamond 
jubilee  convention  of  the  Ontario  municipal 
association,  and  this,  in  part,  is  what  he 
had  to  say  to  the  delegates,  and  I  quote: 
"There  were  many  who  beheved  tliat  ever 
increasing  grants  to  the  municipaUties  by  the 
province  seem  to  constitute  a  threat  to  their 
individual  existence  on  the  basis  that  the 
hand  that  holds  the  purse  strings  will 
ultimately  hold  all  the  strings."  This  is  not 
so,  he  said,  and  then  he  went  on  to  say, 
and  I  stress  this:  "We  have  not  lost  sight 
of  the  fact  that  within  these  spheres  they 
are  delegated  to  municipalities.  The  pro- 
vincial government  is  the  servant  and  not 
the  master." 

Mr.  Warrender 's  action  in  Burlington 
does  not  reveal  him  as  a  representative 
servant.  To  the  contrary,  it  reveals  him  as 
a  master— one  who  yielded  to  pohtical 
pressure— who  can  play  as  fast  and  loose 
as  he  pleases  with  the  decision  of  an  elected 
municipal  body. 

After  all,  the  people  of  BurHngton  put 
this  council  in  office— if  enough  of  them  are 
now  totally  disenchanted  witli  tlie  council's 
handling  of  the  issue,  it  is  their  right  to 
nominate  other  candidates  for  those  coun- 
cil seats  in  the  December  6  election  and 
try  if  possible  to  defeat  the  men  who  spon- 
sored the  project. 

And,  if  Mr.  Warrender  had  discharged 
his  duty  properly,  in  this  matter,  tliat  is 
what  he  should  have  told  the  opposition 
in  Burhngton.  The  Premier  of  this  prov- 
ince was  pretty  emphatic  about  telling 
Ministers  to  stay  out  of  pipe  line  stock 
transactions— he  ought  to  be  just  as  emphatic 
in  telhng  them  to  stay  out  of  municipal 
pohtics.     Pohtical  arrogance  will— 
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An  hon.  member:  Now  he  is  getting  ofiF 
into  some  comments  about  Ottawa. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  I  just  want  two 
further  brief  comments  from  the  Burlington 
Gazette,  dated  October  22. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  that  is  all  straightened 
out.  The  land  is  bought  and  everything—  that 
went  to  the  municipal  board. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  These  are  the  paragraphs 
that  I  want  to  draw  attention  to— 

Mr.  Rowntree:  Did  the  hon.  member  write 
them? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  of  course  I  did  not 
write  them. 

Mr.  Rowntree:  Is  he  sure? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  quote: 

At  least  over  the  Studebaker  property 
some  attempt  has  been  made  by  council  to 
alleviate  the  situation  and  so  help  attract 
more  industry.  Council  obviously  made  this 
move  with  the  best  intentions,  and  their 
motives  were  much  more  worthy  than  the 
motives  of  many  of  the  individuals  who  are 
now  opposed  to  the  purchase. 

Some  of  these  people  who  are  opposed 
to  the  town  buying  the  Studebaker  property 
are  against  it  because  Studebaker  stands  to 
get  3  times  more  than  they  paid  in  1952. 

Would  these  self-same  people  bellyache 
so  much  if  they  were  sitting  with  industrial 
land  to  sell  themselves?  Would  they  only 
want  $3,100  an  acre  for  their  land? 
Would  they  mind  getting  3  times  as  much 
after  6  years?  Not  likely— In  our  opinion, 
the  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development 
should  not  have  taken  such  an  evasive  and 
weak  step  in  seeing  council  could  not 
proceed  at  this  time.  He  should  have  told 
those  who  approached  him  that  it  was  a 
case  of  petitioning  council  on  the  local 
level  and  in  the  meantime  he  could  have 
informed  our  clerk  of  his  views  in  this 
matter. 

Now,  there  are  the  details  of  the  incident, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  want  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  this: 

On  what  basis  can  he  justify  the  proposi- 
tion that,  when  a  council  has  taken  the 
decision  to  proceed,  that  when  a  group  of 
people  who  are  real  estate  people— backed 
by  the  chamber  of  commerce— want  to  move 
in  and  get  this  land  for  their  purposes  of 
upping  the  price  so  that  it  will  be  so  pro- 
hibitive that  this  industry  that  Burlington 
was  seeking  cannot  get  into  the  picture,  how 


can  he  justify— after  the  by-law  is  passed, 
after  he  has  okayed  it— bowing  to  this 
pressure  and  forcing  a  complete  rescinding 
of  the  whole  proposition?  I  would  like  to 
hear  his  answer  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  want  to  thank 
the  hon.  member  very  much  for  all  this 
publicity.  He  apparently  wanted  to  make  it 
as  smeary  as  possible,  as  is  usual,  but  I 
will  answer  his  question  and  I— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Oh,  he  should  not 
curl  his  lip  at  me.  , 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  answer  to 
this,  and  it  is  a  very  good  answer,  and  what 
we  have  done  was  done  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  consent  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  cabinet  council.    Now,  what— 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  makes  it  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  now  that  is  one 

factor.    Now,  what  happened  was— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  government 
that  does  not  push. 

An  hon.  member:  Let  us  hear  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  us  hear  him.  Let  him— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  What  happened  was 
—it  is  true  this  application  came  in  and  I 
consulted  with  my  people  in  the  department, 
Mr.  Carter  and  others.  They  told  me  it  looked 
like  rather  a  heavy  price,  but  that  it  looked 
like  a  good  deal,  so  I  approved  of  it.  It  came 
to  my  attention  from  certain  substantial  rate- 
payers in  the  Burlington  area- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Real  estate  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No,  not  real  estate 
people.  Keep  quiet  for  a  while  and  I  will  fin- 
ish dealing  with  the  question.  It  came  to  my 
attention  from  certain  people— and  they  were 
not  real  estate  people— that  this  matter  had 
been  approved  of  by  the  Burlington  council 
at  3  readings  in  the  one  evening,  and  they 
asked  me  if  I  would  take  another  look  at  it. 
In  the  meantime,  I  started  to  get  letters  from 
many  persons,  taxpayers— not  realtors  or  inter- 
ested in  any  land  themselves— who  thought 
that  rather  precipitate  action  had  been  taken 
and  asked  me  to  look  into  it  further. 

On  hearing  this,  I  called  on  Mr.  Carter  and 
said  he  had  better  get  in  touch  with  the 
clerk,  that  I  want  to  take  another  look  at 
this.    He  did  so,  and  I  wrote  to  the  clerk— at 
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least  he  sent  back  the  form  which  I  had 
approved. 

Subsequently,  I  started  to  get  more  letters 
saying  that  this  matter  should  be  given  real 
thorough  consideration  because  they  did  not 
think  that  all  the  facts  had  been  divulged. 

In  view  of  this,  although  it  was  not  neces- 
sary, I  took  the  matter  to  the  cabinet  council 
and  said  that  it  looked  like  a  case  to  me 
where  the  hearing  should  be  held,  so  that  all 
of  the  evidence,  pro  and  con,  should  be 
brought  out  in  public. 

The  hearing  was  held  by  the  Ontario 
municipal  board.  They  confirmed  the  action 
of  the  Burlington  township  council,  which 
was  quite  satisfactory  to  me,  and  eventually 
the  deal  was  completed. 

Now,  that  in  a  nutshell  is  what  happened. 
So  far  as  the  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  interfering  in  local  autonomy,  cer- 
tainly I  do  not  do  that  unless  I  am  asked 
by  responsible  citizens  in  any  community. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  was 
asked  by  the  same  municipality  a  year  ago, 
on  another  letter,  and  he  refused. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Just  a  minute.  If 
responsible  citizens  in  any  community  in  this 
province  come  to  me  and  point  out  there  is 
something  going  on  that  is  not  right,  I  am 
going  to  step  in,  in  the  interests  of  those 
citizens— whether  they  think  it  is  interfering 
with  local  autonomy  or  not— that  is  my 
responsibility  and  that  is  what  I  am  going  to 
do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  me  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  saw  his  worship  the  mayor  in 
the  case,  and  I  saw  the  council,  and  they 
impressed  me,  as  they  did  the  hon.  Minister, 
that  their  proposition  was  a  good  one.  It 
was  a  very  large  one  and  a  very  expensive 
one,  and  there  were  controversies  in  the 
municipality  about  it. 

Now  I  will  tell  the  House  what  was  done. 
The  option  was  given  by  the  Studebaker 
people  and  was  running  out,  and  it  would 
terminate  or  expire  perhaps  before  a  hearing 
could  be  held,  so  before  the  matter  was 
finalized,  his  worship— my  recollection  is— 
went  to  the  Studebaker  people,  who  were 
very  decent  about  it  and  extended  the  option 
so  that  there  could  be  a  public  hearing. 

Once  it  was  held,  it  dispelled  all  the  dis- 
satisfaction and  the  deal  went  through.  I 
understand  that  his  worship  and  the  council 
were  re-elected  at  the  December  elections 
and  everything  went  along  smoothly.  Now 
I  think  it  was  a  very  reasonable  thing  to  do. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  want  to  draw  this 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  attention. 

Last  year,  we  raised  in  the  House  and 
discussed  here  another  problem  that  strangely 
enough  emerged  from,  if  not  the  same  muni- 
cipality, the  same  area.  A  group  of  citizens 
came  in  to  see  the  hon.  Minister  because  of 
what  they  felt  were  highly  questionable  pro- 
cedures in  the  use  of  so-called  subdividers' 
funds  that  had  been  used  as  grants  for  the 
Boy  Scouts  association,  as  the  election  was 
coming  up  and  so  on,  and  it  raised  this  whole 
question  of  whether  we  can  have  httle  funds 
here  and  funds  there  and  not  regularized, 
whetlier  it  was  an  indirect  taxation  and 
everything  else. 

This  group  of  citizens  came  in  and  they 
presented  their  case  to  the  hon.  Minister. 
The  hon.  Minister  was  sufficiently  impressed 
that,  to  begin  with,  he  even  suggested— at 
least  the  newspapers  accredited  him  with 
suggesting— that  there  would  be  an  investiga- 
tion. But  then  he  bowed  out  and  would  not 
look  into  the  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  what  did  the  hon. 
Minister  do  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  that  is  that  I  did  not  bow  out  at  all. 
I  looked  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly,  and 
what  these  people  had  called  trust  funds  or 
trust  agreements  were  no  such  thing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  I  say  this,  in  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Carter,  that  Mr.  Sims,  the  clerk  of  the 
township  whom  I  called,  said  they  were  not 
trust  funds  at  all  as  construed  by  these 
people,  that  they  were  trying  to  twist  all  the 
evidence  in  a  manner  such  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber often  does,  to  try  to  mislead  me  into 
trying  to  take  action  which  I  felt  I  should 
not  take. 

Now,  under  section,  I  think  it  is,  332  of 
The  Municipal  Act,  where  an  inquiry  should 
be  held  looking  into  certain  fraudulent  matters 
or  corrupt  matters  in  municipahties,  it 
requires  the  consent  of  the  cabinet— in  other 
words,  an  order-in-council.  I  did  not  feel 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  there  to  even 
warrant  taking  it  to  the  cabinet  so  I  did  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  saying  this 
publicly:  Mr.  W.  K.  Sims,  the  clerk  of  the 
Burlington  town  council,  agreed  that  I  was 
right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  in  Burlington  who  are  highly— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  do  not  care  about 
that.    That  is  what  the  hon.  member  says. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a  spirit  of 
harmony,  it  is  possible— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  will  be  something. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Yes,  it  will  be  something- 
well,  actually,  it  is  in  a  spirit  of  harmony. 
I  had  always  the  thought  that  when  a  bill 
appeared  before  the  private  bills  committee 
that  it  was  there  for  the  people  to  openly 
argue  out  or  discuss  points  in  the  bill. 

The  other  day  at  the  meeting,  there  was  a 
bill  before  us  respecting  Pelee,  and  we  were 
arguing  back  and  forth,  and  Mr.  Carter  was 
called  upon.  He  said  he  had  been  instructed 
to  come  here  and  oppose  this  bill.  I  said,  "By 
whom?"  He  said,  "By  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  AfFairs." 

Now,  the  point  is  this— what  is  the  use  of 
having  a  committee  go  in  there  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
bill  if  the  hon.  Minister  is  going  to  instruct 
anybody  to  go  there  and  oppose  that  bill? 
That,  in  effect,  in  my  opinion,  was  like 
instructing  every  hon.  Tory  member  of  that 
group  to  vote  against  that  bill.    Well,— 

Some  hon.  members:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  exactly  what  hap- 
pened and  the  point  is  this.  I  want  to  find 
out  if  the  hon.  Minister  instructs  him  to  come 
there  at  every  meeting  and  oppose  certain 
bills  and  approve  other  bills,  and  if  that  is 
the  proper  way  of  handling  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  ordinarily  give  instructions  to  the 
Deputy  Minister  to  take  any  action  at  all. 
But,  naturally,  when  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  to  look 
at  all  private  bills,  we  do  get  together,  and 
if  he  and  I  agree  that  if  certain  principles  are 
bad,  he  goes  before  the  committee  and  some 
of  the  hon.  members  ask  Mr.  Carter  what 
he  thinks  about  it,  he,  in  his  forthright  way, 
will  say:  Well,  that  is  my  feeling,  I  am  either 
for  it  or  I  am  against  it. 

Now,  in  this  particular  case— the  Pelee 
island  matter— when  I  first  saw  it  myself,  I 
thought  the  matter  was  bad,  for  the  reason 
that  I  did  not  think  it  was  a  proper  municipal 
function  for  a  municipality  to  get  into.  I 
could  see,  without  any  control  there,  that  this 
municipality— a  very  small  one— could  lose 
even  a  small  amount  of  money,  which,  to  it, 
would  be  large,  and  it  could  be  disastrous, 
and  it  could  be— I  do  not  actually  recall  telling 
him  to  oppose  it— but  it  could  be  that  from 


my  remarks  to  him,  because  I  did  not  think 
it  was  a  proper  municipal  function,  he  would 
get  the  impression  that  I  was  against  it. 

But  I  want  to  make  it  clear,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  think  there  were  two  other  hon.  mem- 
bers of  that  committee  who  came  to  me  and 
wanted  to  know  my  opinion  about  it,  and  I 
told  them  the  very  same  thing. 

Now,  when  I  say  two  came,  I  point  out 
there  were  many  who  did  not  come  to  me, 
were  quite  free  to  vote  as  they  wished, 
I  did  not  try  to  tell  them  how  to  vote.  But 
if  any  hon.  member  of  a  committee— I  do  not 
care  what  party  he  is  from  in  this  House- 
comes  to  me  and  asks  what  my  opinion  of 
this  particular  principle  is,  I  will  give  him 
an  answer.  I  may  be  wrong,  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  will  give  him  my  feehng  about  the 
principle.     He  does  not  have  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Yes,  I  understand.  But,  the 
point  is  that  when  the  Deputy  Minister  stated 
that  he  had  instructed  him  to  oppose  that 
bill,  that  was  hke  telling  every  hon.  Tory 
member  in  the  meeting  to  oppose  the  bill, 
which  they  did,  with  the  exception  of  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say  Mr.  Carter  has  just  written  me,  and  he 
says  they  already  passed  the  Peterborough  and 
North  York  bills  in  spite  of  opposition  from 
me,  so  the  hon.  member  can  see  that— 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well  I  am  not  talking  about 
that,  I  am  talking  about— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Nevertheless  it  indi- 
cates that  a  committee  can  make  up  its  own 
mind. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  do  not  want  to  argue  with 
the  hon.  Minister  about  it.  I  just  want  to 
reason  it  out. 

Now  if  that  is  the  way  that  he  felt— the 
reeve,  the  solicitor  and  a  number  of  the 
aldermen  from  the  island  were  here— I  would 
imagine  the  proper  thing  to  have  done  would 
be  to  advise  those  people  that  there  was  not 
any  use  coming  here  at  all,  because  the  bill 
was  going  to  be  killed  and  it  would  have 
saved  them  the  expense  and  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  would,  of 
course,  be  presuming  that  I  had  the  power  to 
kill  it  which  I  have  not;  and  as  Mr.  Carter 
has  indicated  here,  even  though  he  expresses 
an  opinion  one  way,  the  committee  voted 
the  other  way,  which  is  their  democratic 
right. 

But  in  clearance,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  any  hon. 
member  of  this  House  comes  to  me  and  wants 
my  opinion,  if  they  think  it  is  worth  it,  well 
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I  will  tell  them  what  honestly  is  my  opinion. 
Now  how  fairer  can  I  be  than  that? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister— just  for  a  moment 
I  had  forgotten— there,  in  item  9,  is  $25,250,- 
000   for   unconditional   grants. 

Now  I  know  that  it  steps  up,  and  I  used 
to  know  the  exact  figures,  but  what  is  it 
that  Toronto  receives,  and  what  is  it  the 
smallest  municipality  gets  per  capita  in  the 
province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  is  in  the  statute 
and  there  is  a  schedule.  I  tliink  the  top 
municipality  Metro  Toronto  would  be  $1  for 
administration  of  justice— I  think  it  is  now 
$5.50,  is  that  correct?  It  goes  from  $5.50  at 
the  top  down  to— well,  according  to  popula- 
tion—$1  is  the  lowest  for  the  smallest  muni- 
cipality. However,  the  information  is  coming 
right  here.  There  is  a  top  of  $5.50  as  I 
recall  it  down  to  a  low  of  $1.50. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  $2.50. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Oh  yes,  $2.50  with 
$1  administration.  Is  that  correct?  $3.50 
and  $5.50. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  hon.  Minister  remem- 
bers or  not,  but  3  years  ago  I  tried  to  make 
a  plea  to  the  best  of  my  ability  that  I  did 
not  feel  it  was  fair  that  a  large  corporation 
such  as  metropolitan  Toronto,  now  using 
today's  figures,  should  get  $5.50  on  this 
additional  grant  when  smaller  places  only 
get  $2.50. 

My  plea  is  based— this  is  a  $25  million 
item  and  surely  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
can  spend  5  or  10  minutes.  I  know  how  it 
came  about.  He  can  be  sure  that  I  have 
nothing  against  the  residents  of  the  city  of 
Toronto,  or  the  government  of  Metro 
Toronto,  getting  $5.50  per  capita  because 
they  most  assuredly  need  it  with  the  huge 
capital  expenses  that  they  are  faced  with 
in  the  next  few  years. 

But  I  remember  when  I  first  brought  this 
point  up,  and  now  I  think  would  be  the  time 
to  emphasize  it,  that  besides  huge  corpora- 
tions and  cities  like  Toronto,  our  smaller 
centres  in  Ontario  also  need  a  great  deal 
of  money  with  which  to  carry  on.  At  the 
time  when  I  originally  brought  this  up, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  then  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  pointed  out 
that,  while  this  was  an  unconditional  grant, 
nevertheless  the  reason  that  Toronto,  Hamil- 
ton and  the  larger  centres  got  more  in 
proportion  to  the  rural  centres  was  because 


the  huge  welfare  costs  were  proportionately 
much  higher  in  large  cities  than  in  rural 
areas. 

Now,  I  accepted  that  at  that  time.  But 
now  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  the  province  of  Ontario  is  paying 
80  per  cent,  of  the  welfare  costs— whether  it 
be  in  rural  Ontario  or  in  the  cities.  There- 
fore, I  do  not  think  that  the  argument  is  now 
valid  although  it  may  have  been  2  or  3  years 
ago  because,  quite  frankly,  with  welfare  costs 
—taking  everything  into  consideration-there 
probably  is  some  difference,  but  it  cannot  be 
as  great  a  difference  as  it  was  when  we  were 
only  paying  40  per  cent,  of  the  welfare  costs, 
particularly  so  when  our  hospital  scheme  is 
in  effect. 

Among  indigent  patients,  in  proportion,  of 
course,  there  are  more  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
than  in  rural  areas.  The  province,  to  a  large 
extent,  is  looking  after  these  instances. 

I  suggest  that  the  argument  of  former 
years,  that  the  welfare  costs  on  a  per  capita 
basis  are  much  higher  in  Toronto  than  in 
rural  areas,  is  not  valid  any  more.  I  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister,  most  sincerely,  that  rural 
Ontario  needs  $5.50  per  person  just  the 
same  as  they  do  in  Toronto. 

Now,  to  prove  my  point,  may  I  say  that 
I  have  investigated  the  tax  structures  of  many 
of  the  small  places  in  this  province,  and  I  say 
this,  with  no  qualifications  whatsoever,  that 
a  $10,000  house  in  the  town  of  Wiarton  or 
in  Port  Elgin,  Southampton,  Walkerton  or 
Kincardine,  will  pay  just  as  much  in  taxes 
as  a  $10,000  house  in  the  city  of  Toronto- 
just    as    much. 

Mr.  Kerr:  We  cannot  get  a  $10,000  house- 
Mr.   Whicher:   —I  know  we  cannot  get  a 
$10,000  house  but  there  is  the  odd  one,  the 
hon.   member  knows. 

Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are 
paying  this  real  estate  tax,  if  we  are  paying 
in  the  small  centres  the  same  taxes  as  in 
Metro  Toronto,  it  is  obvious  that  we  need 
more  money.  And  so  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  he  give  it  to  them  by  sub- 
stantially increasing  the  unconditional  grant, 
and  bringing  it  up  to  a  level  so  that  everyone 
in  the  province,  whether  they  live  in  Toronto 
or  Hamilton,  or  Wiarton,  or  in  the  townships 
of  this  province,  they  all  get  the  same. 
It  is  not  right,  of  course,  that  taxes 
should  be  the  same  in  rural  areas  as  in 
Toronto.  For  example,  in  Toronto  they  have 
much  better  police  and  fire  protection  and, 
consequently— though  this  may  be  a  small 
point— their  insurance  rates  on  their  houses  or 
places  of  business  are  much  less  than  they 
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are  in  smaller  centres.  They  have  much 
better  sidewalks.  In  many  places  in  rural 
Ontario  there  are  streets  where  there  are 
no  sidewalks.  Toronto's  streets  are  much 
better.  There  are  paved  roads  practically 
past  every  home. 

The  sewage  systems  that  they  have  are 
there  for  the  use,  and  I  assure  hon.  members 
I  know  the  water  resources  commission  is 
going  to  do  a  great  job  in  future,  but  never- 
theless, at  the  present  time,  there  are  many 
small  places  which  have  not  got  a  sewage 
system  for  one  reason  and  one  reason  alone— 
liiat  they  cannot  afford  to  put  it  in.  Besides 
that,  Toronto  has  much  better  schools.  They 
are  much  better  equipped.  They  have  such 
things  as  gymnasiums;  and  truthfully  too, 
they  have  more  experienced  teachers  and 
they  pay  a  much  higher  salary— not  because 
the  rural  areas  do  not  want  to  pay  a  higher 
salary— but  because  they  simply  cannot 
afford  it. 

On  top  of  that— and  this  is  a  big  thing 
in  a  small  family  in  rural  Ontario— they  must 
send  their  boys  and  girls  when  they  get 
^ast  high  school  stage  to  the  universities  in 
the  city,  and  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money, 
whereas  those  people  fortunate  enough  in 
this  instance  to  live  in  Toronto,  Hamilton  or 
Ottawa  can  send  their  children  to  universities 
in  those  cities. 

But  if  we  are  100  or  150  miles  away  from 
this  city,  we  have  to  send  them  down  here, 
and  it  costs  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  I 
sincerely  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  will  not 
give  some  thought  to  easing  the  tax  burden 
that  the  people  in  the  smaller  centres  are 
now  enduring. 

This  may  be  a  httle  terrifying.  The  hon. 
Minister  may  not  beheve  it,  but  I  tell  him 
that  in  many  of  the  small  centres  of  Ontario 
—and  I  am  talking  of  cities  of  10,000  or 
towns  of  2,000,  3,000  or  4,000  people-that 
the  taxes  on  a  home  of  comparative  value  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  are  just  as  much  and  in 
Some  instances  they  could  be  a  little  more. 

I  know  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said 
the  reason  that  he  would  not  do  anything 
about  this  was  because  of  the  welfare  costs. 
Now  he  is  giving  80  per  cent,  right  across 
the  board,  and  I  think  now  is  the  time  when 
this  imconditional  grant  could  be  evened  up 
right  across  the  province.  Certainly  I  do 
not  want  the  Toronto  hon.  members  to  think 
I  am  trying  to  bring  their  grant  down;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  trying  to  bring  the  others  up 
to  their  same  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  the  unconditional  grant  formula 


was  devised  by  the  municipal  committee  at  a 
time  before  Mr.  Grant  Grawford  became 
Deputy  Minister  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs;  at  that  time  he  was  municipal 
representative  on  the  committee. 

The  situation  was  this— and  I  will  say 
quite  frankly  that  nobody  could  devise  some- 
thing that  is  absolutely  equitable.  What  they 
did  was  this:  they  took  the  municipalities  of 
Ontario  and  they  assessed  them  as  best  they 
could,  starting  from  the  township  to  the 
village  and  the  town  and  through  the  largest 
cities,  and  they  took  the  incidence  of  welfare 
costs  and  that  was  the  basis  used.  There 
was  a  variable  at  that  time  from  $1.50  up  to 
$4.00;  subsequently,  that  has  been  increased 
from  $2.50  up  to  $5.50  in  the  largest  areas. 

That  was  a  rough  and  ready  yardstick,  and 
it  was  the  best  that  could  be  done,  and  1 
am  bound  to  say  that  since  that  was  intro- 
duced—I  think  in  1953  or  1954  or  some  place 
in  there— it  has  actually  produced  a  very 
fair  degree  of  equity. 

We,  of  course,  in  the  meantime,  have 
assumed  a  larger  proportion  of  welfare  costs. 
The  relative  position  is  exactly  the  same.  For 
instance,  a  township  today  is  paying  less 
welfare  cost  than  it  did  at  that  time,  and  so  is 
a  city,  but  the  relative  position  is  identically 
the  same. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Why  should  it  be  based  on 
welfare? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  purpose  was 
this— and  I  think  that  it  is  a  very  reasonable 
thing— the  arguments  of  the  municipalities 
were  that  they  should  be  relieved  of  the  costs 
of  welfare  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
We  just  came  to  administration  of  justice  last 
year,  but  that  was  the  argument. 

The  hon.  member  can  see  this,  in  the 
average,  in  the  great  run  of  the  smaller 
townships,  welfare  only  ran  about  30  cents 
per  capita,  whereas  in  the  larger  centres, 
such  as  Toronto,  it  was  running  $8  or  $9 
per  capita  for  the  cost  of  welfare. 

Now  what  was  done  was  this:  in  giving 
$1.50  to  the  townships,  they  were  getting 
about  5  times  as  much  as  they  actually 
spent;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  turn  to  the 
larger  places  such  as  Metro  Toronto,  $4.00 
only  meant  about  50  per  cent,  of  what  they 
were  actually  spending.  Now  that  was  the 
purpose  of  it  and  it  was  an  attempt  to  try 
to  equalize  some  of  these  factors  which  my 
hon.  friend  has  mentioned. 

Now,  of  course,  we  must  remember  on  the 
other  side  the  smaller  places  and  the  rural 
areas.     I  do  not  imagine  that  in  his  riding 
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there  is  any  municipality  getting  less  than 
50  per  cent,  of  its  road  cost.  Now,  it  may 
be  that  in  Wiarton  it  may  run  33%  per  cent. 
But,  in  any  event,  generally  speaking,  road 
subsidies  in  Bruce  nearly  all  run  from  50  per 
cent,  to  80  per  cent.  I  point  out  that  in  this 
area,  on  a  municipal  street,  it  runs  33%  per 
cent.  On  some  of  the  through  connecting 
links  governed  by  Metro,  it  would  run  as 
high  as  50  per  cent.,  but,  in  no  case,  would 
it  run  the  averages  that  his  rural  area  would 
run. 

That  is  also  true  of  education.  In  educa- 
tion, in  the  county  of  Bruce,  I  think  I  would 
be  quite  safe  in  saying  this:  that  there  is  no 
school  in  Bruce  county  that  would  receive 
less  than  40  per  cent.,  and  they  run  up  to  92 
per  cent.— perhaps  in  some  exceptional  cases, 
up  to  95  per  cent.— of  the  cost  of  education 
in  Bruce.  The  hon.  member  can  see  that  in 
the  larger  areas,  with  a  heavy  assessment,  it 
does  not  run  to  anything  like  that  proportion 
—perhaps  20  per  cent,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  So  he  can  see  that  this  unconditional 
grant  variable  is  an  attempt  to  even  up  these 
various  things  in  which  the  assessment 
variable  is  recognized. 

In  road  costs,  the  extent  of  the  popula- 
tion and  the  road  mileage  is  there  to  look  at. 
If  we  take  the  1,000  municipalities  in 
Ontario,  of  course,  there  are  inequities— we 
cannot  avoid  that— but,  generally  speaking, 
taking  by  and  large  the  1,000  municipalities, 
it  is  a  fair  way  of  doing  it  and  it  has  stood 
the  test  now  for  some  5  or  6  years,  and  it 
seems  to  be  a  pretty  satisfactory  way  of 
doing  it. 

In  tlie  unconditional  grants,  that  was  done 
on  the  basis  of  a  straight  dollar  across  the 
board  on  the  assessed  population,  because  the 
incidence  of  the  cost  of  administration  of 
justice  was  pretty  steady  across  the  province. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  that  would  not  apply 
to  welfare  costs. 

Welfare  costs,  here  in  Toronto,  would  run 
up,  at  that  time,  as  high  as  $8.00  per  head 
of  the  population,  whereas  if  we  went  to  some 
municipalities  they  ran  about  30  cents.  Now, 
that  is  the  answer  to  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
just  say,  in  connection  with  this,  that  one  of 
the  Liberal  candidates  in  metropolitan 
Toronto,  a  Mr.  Crockford,  was  quoted  in  a 
newspaper  clipping,  which  was  on  my  desk 
yesterday,  in  which  he  had  quoted  some 
figures  that  I  had  used  some  time  back,  and 
looking  over- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  just  let  me  finish 
now.  Looking  over  the  whole  grant  system— 
not  just  the  grants  for  welfare,  nor  the  grants 
for  education,  but  the  whole  grant  system— 
in  the  year  1957,  which  were  the  figures  I 
had  complete  at  that  time. 

The  average  per  capita  grant  in  the  metro- 
politan area  was  some  $3  less  than  the  average 
per  capita  grant  in  the  whole  province,  and 
Mr.  Crockford  has  taken  those  figures,  and 
said  that  the  government  was  not  doing 
enough  for  metropolitan  Toronto  when  it  was 
the  duty  of  people  in  this  area  to  get  more, 
so  that  it  is  all  the  way  that  you  look  at  the 
figures,  but,  actually,  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to 
get  them  right  across  the  board  when  we  are 
trying  to  appraise  the  whole  situation. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say 
that  I  cannot  help  but  see  merit  in  the  argu- 
ments of  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce.  I  will 
concede  to  the  government  tliat  when  this 
system  of  unconditional  grants  was  inaugu- 
rated, and  when  the  schedule  was  built  up  at 
the  time  of  the  commencement  of  this  pay- 
ment, that  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
for  the  basis  upon  which  this  structure  was 
built. 

But,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  to  the  House  tonight  that  a  good  deal  of 
that  original  base  has  been  washed  away  by 
conditions  that  have  arisen  since  that  time. 
One  of  them  has  been  mentioned,  for  instance, 
the  administration  of  justice,  that  would  be 
almost  washed  away  by  the  present  system, 
and  the  question  of  indigent  patients  is  not 
the  weight  upon  the  municipality  that  it  was 
in  the  days  when  this  system  was  started. 

There  is  the  whole  question  of  general 
welfare,  as  my  hon.  friend  said.  Now,  their 
payments  are  up  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  full 
cost  of  welfare.  HospitaUzation  and  all  of 
these  things  are  in  an  entirely  different 
category  than  they  were  a  number  of  years 
ago  when  this  scheme  was  started. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  would 
not  say  that  we  should  get  $5.50  across  the 
board,  but  I  am  quite  sure  in  my  own  mind- 
taking  into  account  the  changed  conditions 
that  exist  today  as  against  those  that  pre- 
vailed when  the  scheme  was  started-I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  just  and  proper  that  the 
disparity  between  $2.50  and  $5.50  should 
certainly  be  narrowed. 

My  hon.  friend  talked  a  moment  ago  about 
the  greater  payments  to  the  outside  areas  in 
respect  to  roads.  Now  he  knows  quite  well 
that  in  the  counties  of  Grey  and  Bruce  and 
Huron   and  all  those  counties  this  year  we 
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spent  pretty  nearly  all  of  our  road  allotment 
in  clearing  the  snow  away,  I  mean— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  are  going  to  give  them 
special  assistance  this  year. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  which  is  not  enough. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  sent  a  snow  blower  up 
into  the  hon.  member's  county— that  is  pretty 
good. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Ordinarily  speaking,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
will  agree  with  me— 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  knows  that. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Do  not  tell  him.  He  wants 
to  hear  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Do  not  interrupt  the  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South.    Just  let  him  speak. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  just  want  to  put  this  point 
across  seriously,  and  I  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  agrees  with  me.  It  is  all  right  to 
say  that  our  grants  for  roads  are  greater  than 
they  are  in  the  larger  centres.  But  a  lot 
of  that  grant  is  dissipated  in  getting  the  snow 
off  the  roads.  Now  if  all  these  things  were 
taken  into  consideration,  as  they  should  be, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  should  at  least  pay 
$3.50  to  any  municipality  in  the  province, 
and  then  have  the  range  between  $3.50  and 
$5.50.  But  this  system  that  we  have  at  the 
moment,  I  would  say,  discriminates  against 
the  outside  areas  in  this  province  very 
definitely. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  in  regard 
to  costs  of  roads,  schools,  and  so  on,  but  I 
think  the  basic  thing  is  this— if  we  have  a 
$15,000  house  in  the  town  of  Chesley  today, 
and  a  $15,000  house  in  Toronto,  the  taxes 
to  all  intent  and  purpose,  are  identical. 

The  services  are  not  identical— Toronto 
has  much  more  to  offer  than  the  town  of 
Chesley— therefore,  if  the  taxes  are  the  same 
and  the  services  are  not,  obviously  there  is 
something  wrong  at  one  end  for  the  indi- 
vidual concerned  paying  the  taxes  in  the 
little  town. 

Therefore  I  suggest,  and  agree  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  that  while  we 
certainly  recognize  the  huge  expenses  there 
are  in  the  city  of  Toronto— we  do  not  want 
to  minimize  them  one  single  bit.  We  know 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
probably  in  the  next  20  years  that  have  to 


be  spent  around  this  city— but  nevertheless, 
when  we  consider  that  the  same  house  in 
Toronto  pays  the  same  taxes  as  in  many  of 
the  smaller  towns  in  Ontario,  I  suggest  that 
there  are  inequalities,  and  I  humbly  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  take  it  up  with 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  when  he  is  in  a 
better  mood  perhaps  than  he  is  tonight. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  in  very  good  humour 
tonight, 

Mr.  H.  F.  Fishleigh  (Woodbine):  I  am 
from  Chesley.  My  mother  lives  in  a  6-roomed 
house  in  Chesley  and  I  believe  I  pay  the 
taxes  at  around  $125.  If  we  got  $6,000  for 
that  house,  we  would  be  doing  well. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  house  in  Chesley 
that  would  sell  for  more  than  $10,000  at  the 
most,  and  I  have  seen  this  within  the  last  year 
—houses  that  here  would  bring  $40,000  can- 
not at  all  because  they  only  have  one  or  two 
small  industries,  but  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
Chesley  with  Toronto.  The  proportion  is  so 
out  of  line  we  could  not  compare  the  two. 

Mr.  Oliver':  Could  the  hon.  Minister  supply 
the  figure  that  would  indicate  the  amount 
required  to  pay  all  the  municipalities  $5.50? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  would  be  very  little 
as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): It  would  be  very  little,  comparatively, 
on  a  total  budget  of  this  province,  because  all 
the  people  in  Toronto  are  getting  the  top 
rate  now.  Hamilton  is  close  to  the  top  rate 
and  there  are  few  small  towns  in  Ontario, 
and  to  bring  it  all  up  to  the  same  level 
would  not  be  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  will  get  the  figure  and  see 
what  it  amounts  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Would  he  not  just 
multiply  the  population  by  $5.50  and  subtract 
the  $25  million  in  the  estimates?  Would 
that  not  give  him  $7.5  million? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  excuse  me,  I 
want  to  go  back  to  vote  1,202  if  I  may— the 
Ontario  municipal  board.  I  suggest  to  hon. 
members  this  vote  1,202  is  a  very  important 
item— that  is  the  Ontario  municipal  board 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  same  board. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  explain 
to  this  House  exactly  what  the  Ontario 
municipal  board  does  at  the  present  time 
and  what  its  jurisdiction  is.  We  hear  a  lot 
of  comments  that  every  debenture  issue 
throughout  the  province  has  to  be  approved. 
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Debenture  issues  as  low  as  $900  have  to  be 
approved. 

It  takes  a  terrifically  long  time,  and  I  have 
heard  suggested  by  solicitors  working  for 
municipalities  that  it  takes  as  long  as  a  year, 
to  a  year  and  a  half,  to  have  such  a  debenture 
issue    approved. 

We  likewise  know  that  this  whole  problem 
of  annexation  is  interwoven  with  the  approval 
of  the  municipal  board.  The  question  of 
Metro  again  is  one  causing  much  comment.  It 
would  seem  to  me,  in  view  of  the  position  the 
municipalities  took  some  time  ago  when  they 
asked  for  assistance  from  the  federal  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Diefenbaker)  and  he 
replied  that  it  was  the  provincial  responsibility 
rather  than  the  federal  responsibility  to  assist 
the  municipalities,  that  it  is  the  obligation  of 
his  department  to  give  some  real  leadership 
In  connection  with  this  problem. 

For  myself,  and  my  party,  I  would  like  to 
say  we  feel  the  time  has  come  when  the  whole 
Municipal  Act  should  be  reconsidered,  when 
the  question  of  responsibility  and  division  of 
taxation,  and  the  question  of  boundaries, 
should  be  considered.  Now,  these  are  prob- 
lems of  great  interest  to  the  public  and  muni- 
cipalities concerned,  and  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  to  make  some  observation  with 
respect  to  these   questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  a  pretty 
broad  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  However, 
starting  with  the  first  one— I  think  it  had  to 
do  with  delay  by  the  board.  I  am  frank  in 
admitting  there  has  been  some  delay  on 
occasions,  and  I  think  the  delays  have  been 
less  frequent  lately  than  stated  two  or  three 
years   ago. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster this— is  the  delay  due  to  the  voluminous 
work  and,  if  it  is,  could  some  of  it  be  elimi- 
nated? For  example,  is  it  necessary  that  a 
small  debenture  be  approved  by  the  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  That  is  a  very  good 
point.  I  think  there  has  been  less  delay  lately 
—now  there  are  10  members,  and  they  try  to 
work  in  teams  of  two  apiece  as  they  go 
around  the  province  on  various  matters  which 
are  quite  varied  and  often  very  complex 
problems,  like  zoning  by-laws  or  change  of 
zoning  to  annexation  and  amalgamation  and 
so  on. 

I  think  some  of  their  duties  might  be  cut 
down— some  of  the  matters  with  which  they 
deal  might  even  be  taken  from  them  and 
dealt  with  by,  say,  The  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  or  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs. 


On  the  other  hand,  basically,  I  like  them 
to  have  the  question  of  zoning  by-laws, 
master  plans,  annexation,  and  so  on,  espe- 
cially annexation  and  amalgamation  because 
they  have  the  knowledge  and  the  background 
helpful  to  municipalities  considering  those 
things. 

Certainly  I  think  they  should  have  con- 
stant supervision  over  municipalities  in 
respect  of  debentures— that  is  very  important 
for  the  reason  that,  when  the  debenture  debt 
is  about  15  per  cent,  to  17  per  cent,  of  its 
assessment,  they  think  they  are  getting  on 
dangerous  ground.  Because  of  their  back- 
ground of  experience,  the  municipal  board 
has  helped  to  keep  some  municipalities  in 
tow  or  under  control. 

And  when  I  was  before  the  Gordon  com- 
mission, which  is  looking  into  this  whole 
question  of  boards  and  commissions,  I  was 
asked  a  similar  question,  and  I  agreed  that 
probably  many  little  things  which  are  now 
dea.lt  with  by  the  board  could  be  taken  from 
the  board  and  dealt  with  maybe  by  the 
Minister  of  a  department. 

I  am  awaiting  with  interest  what  this 
Gordon  commission  will  say  with  some  of  the 
representations  made  by  ourselves  and  by 
other  departments.  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  answers  the  hon.  leader- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  were  some  of  the 
hon.  Minister's  specific  recommendations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  just  cannot  name 
them  offhand.  I  had  a  list  of  them— does  he 
recall  what  they  were  now?  I  was  tliere  with 
Mr.  Carter  and  he  is  not  here  at  the  moment. 
But  we  had  quite  a  list  of  the  many  matters 
which  now  come  under  the  Ontario  munici- 
pal board,  which  they  are  empowered  to  deal 
with,  and  I  have  suggested  that  some  of  those 
things  could  be  sloughed  off. 

If  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  will 
give  me  just  a  few  minutes,  I  will  try  to  get 
the  information  for  him. 

The  main  items,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
were  debentures  in  small  amounts  which  do 
take  quite  a  bit  of  time;  official  plans  which 
might  not,  of  necessity,  have  to  go  before  the 
municipal  board;  and  line  use  by-laws— Mr. 
Carter  tells  me  I  had  forgotten  that  one. 

Some  of  those  take  quite  a  bit  of  time  to 
hear.  They  are  time-consuming  and  they  have 
had  that  authority  for  many,  many  years,  and 
it  was  thought  that,  perhaps,  they  could  be 
divested  of  that  and  probably  give  it  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development 
or  to  his  department. 
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Some  phases  of  it,  say  the  smaller  deben- 
tures, might  even  be  looked  at  by  our  admini- 
strative staflF,  just  as  we  now  go  into  some 
of  the  details  when  loans  are  made  through 
the  Ontario  municipal  improvement  corpora- 
tion. Our  administration  people  do  a  lot  of, 
one  might  say,  the  ground  work,  on  those 
before  they  go  to  the  Treasury  for  payment. 
By  the  same  reasoning,  if  tliey  are  small 
debentures,  it  is  possible  tliat  we  could  deal 
with  many  of  those  and  save  the  time  of  the 
boards. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  he  made  any 
recommendations  with  respect  to  Metro  and 
any  change  in  conjunction  with  Bill  No.  80? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Before  the  board 
and  commission? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  and  if  not,  has  he 
any  observations  to  make  at  this  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  No,  I  did  not  make 
any  recommendations  to  the  board,  nor  did 
the  board  ask  me  about  any  of  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Has  he  any  observations 
to  make? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  have  no  observa- 
tions to  make  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  he  not  think  the 
time  has  come  to  take  one  further  step? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say.  As  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
knows,  they  had  a  commission  there  which 
was  going  into  all  of  the  aspects  of  Metro. 
They  did  make  certain  recommendations,  and 
many  of  those  recommendations  appeared  in 
legislation  here  last  year. 

It  is  time,  I  think,  probably  that  the  com- 
mission did  take  another  look  at  Metro  and 
bring    in    further    recommendations. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
time  is  here?  That  commission  recommended 
last  year  very  little  and  the  hon.  Minister 
has  said  everything  is  all  right.  Now,  he  is 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and 
a  responsible  person,  in  conjunction  with  this 
whole  matter  and  a  man  who  is  in  a  better 
position  probably  to  judge  than  any  of  us. 

In  his  opinion,  does  he  not  think  that  the 
time  is  here  when  we  should  take,  when  this 
Legislature  should  take,  additional  steps 
toward  tlie  ultimate  goal  of  amalgamation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  What  is  the  addi- 
tional step?    What  does  the  hon.  leader- 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  am  thinking  of 
something  of  this  nature.  It  may  be  that  now 
is  not  the  time  for  complete  amalgamation 
because  complete  amalgamation  may  incor- 
porate rural  areas  into  the  whole  of  Metro 
Toronto.  But,  surely  a  line  could  be  drawn 
about  that  populated  and  highly  dense  area 
that  could  operate  as  a  unit,  as  one  economic 
and  governmental  unit,  and  that  the  chairman 
of  the  board  could  be  elected  from  that  area, 
and  as  tlie  area  grew  in  density  and  popula- 
tion it  would  expand  automatically  until 
eventually  it  incorporated  and  encompassed 
the  entire  current  metropolitan  area. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  extraordinary 
powers  of  the  Metro  chairman  may  have  been 
an  excellent  thing  in  the  begining  to  under- 
take this  programme,  but  certainly  it  is  con- 
trary to  our  basic  concept  of  democracy.  It 
would  seem  that  we  must  steadily  move 
towards  the  ultimate  goal  of  complete  amal- 
gamation and  election  of  officers. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that,  at  the  present 
time  in  Toronto,  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for 
the  apathy  in  voting  is  in  the  fact  that  the 
people  cannot  vote  on  the  real  problems  that 
they  are  interested  in. 

I  would  think  they  are  interested  in  this 
very  problem,  the  problem  of  the  subway 
and  the  like,  these  things  that  affect  them 
very  directly,  and  due  to  the  complexities  of 
the  Metro  set-up  they  have  not  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  more  than  elect  people  to  a 
council  who  in  turn  appoint  representatives, 
to  the  super-council. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  agree,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  agree  that  as  time  goes  on  one  can  see 
more  and  more  evidence  towards  a  complete 
amalgamation— and  when  that  will  take  place, 
whether  it  is  5  or  10  years-I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say. 

The  fact  is,  since  Bill  No.  80  became  the 
law  of  this  area,  many  steps  have  been  made 
in  that  very  direction— toward  amalgamation. 
It  may  be  that  one  of  the  next  steps  would 
be  the  amalgamation  for  union  of  say  two 
of  the  smaller  area  municipalities  within 
Metro,  and  perhaps  two  more  after  tliat. 
But  when  I  ask  people  who  mention  it  to 
me  they  say:  "Well,  which  municipalities 
are  you  going  to  start  with?"  Then  right 
away,  as  soon  as  you  mention  one  or  even 
hint  at  one,  they  say:  "Lay  off  that  one,  that 
is  where  I  belong.  Start  with  the  other  two 
first."  So  I  do  not  think  that  actually  the 
atmosphere  is  quite  right  yet,  or  will  be  for 
some  years  to  come. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  While  we  are  on  this 
subject:  Mr.  Cummings,  the  chairman  of  the 
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Ontario  municipal  board,  released  the  first 
half  of  his  report  with  respect  to  this  very 
problem  last  June.  Can  the  hon.  Minister 
advise  the  House  when  the  second  half  of 
that  report  can  be  expected? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  could  not,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  think  probably  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for— what  is  the  riding- 
Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  respect  to  this  report,  there 
is  not  a  great  deal  that  can  come  to  this 
House  by  way  of  a  report  that  the  House 
has  not  aheady  heard  from  the  original 
interim  report.  We  put  in  any  recommen- 
dations we  had  to  make  at  that  time.  The 
report  would  only  be  an  elaboration  and  the 
reasoning  behind  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations or  lack  of  some  of  the  recommen- 
dations. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  say  something  more,  if  I 
may.  Constant  reference  is  being  made,  and 
some  reference  was  made  in  the  last  muni- 
cipal election,  to  the  so-called  super  powers 
of  the  chairman  of  the  metropolitan  council. 
The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  just 
mentioned  that  now.  I  would  like  to  explain 
to  this  House  just  exactly  what  super  powers 
the  chairman  of  the  Metro  council  has. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  I  used  the  words  super  powered.  The 
word  I  used  was  super-council.  My  obser\'a- 
tion  is  simply  this— 

Mr.  Grossman:  He  said  super  powers. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  if  I  used  the 
word  super  powers  I  would  withdraw  it, 
because  tlie  intent  was  to  use  super-council. 
The  point  I  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  a  nutshell  is  simply  this  elementary 
democratic  fact,  that  surely  to  goodness  it  is 
not  the  intention  of  this  government  to  con- 
tinue the  current  metropolitan  administration 
indefinitely.  Surely  the  time  must  be 
envisaged  when  the  whole  process  will  be 
reduced  to  the  normal  democratic  procedure 
wherein  all  officers  responsible  for  the 
administration  of  this  metropolitan  area  are 
elected  by  the  people. 

I  acknowledge  that  the  intervening  step 
may  have  been  a  good  one.  But  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  ultimate  objective  is  complete 
amalgamation,  and  I  would  think  we  are 
at  the  point  where  another  step  should  be 
taken  in  that  general  direction.  Now  that 
is  the  point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  Grossman:  1  think  one  thing  should 
be  made   clear  here,   and  a  great  deal  has 


also  been  said  about  the  fact  that  this  was 
an  undemocratic  form  of  government,  and 
the  impression  generally  has  been  given  by 
some  people  that  there  was  a  great  demand 
for  a  change  in  the  Metro  set-up. 

Now  the  fact  still  remains  that  about 
95  per  cent,  or  higher  of  those  who  appeared 
before  the  commission  representing  all  of 
the  municipalities  and  sundry  others  were  in 
favour  of  leaving  it  exactly  the  way  it  is  now. 
They  thought  the  system  was  working  well, 
and  tliey  did  not  want  any  other  type  of 
electoral  set-up. 

There  were  a  few  recommendations  with 
respect  to  possible  multiple  votes  and  a  few 
—not  very  many— suggested  a  Metro-wide 
election.  But  generally,  as  I  say— in  the  high 
90's  as  far  as  percentage-wise  is  concerned— 
they  all  said:  "Leave  the  system  alone,  it 
is  working  very  well." 

At  this  time  also,  I  think  it  would  prob- 
ably be  well  for  me  to  bring  out  the  fact 
that,  I  think  with  one  exception,  every  one 
said  that  they  agreed  that  the  metropolitan 
chairman  should  be  appointed  in  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  appointed  now. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  well— and  if  it  turns  out  to  be  wrong  I 
will  apologize— if  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  look  to  the  left  he  will  see 
the  hon.  member  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
Graham)  who  at  the  time  was  the  reeve  of 
North  York.  If  I  recall,  he  came  before  the 
commission  and  was  very  strongly  insistent 
that  we  leave  the  appointment  of  the  chair- 
man exactly  the  way  it  is  done  now. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Would  the  hon.  member 
agree  with  that  for  the  indefinite  future? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  as  the  hon.  Minister 
has  pointed  out,  what  is  the  use  of  talking 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  future? 
These  things  are  developing.  If  we  take  a 
good  look  at  this  from  time  to  time,  any 
recommendations  which  are  required,  I  am 
sure,  will  be  made,  and  I  am  sure  if  the 
government  sees  that  they  are  important  they 
will  be  made  at  that  time. 

I  did  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
hon.  member  the  other  day-I  think  it  was 
in  the  Throne  debate,  said  that  it  is  a  danger- 
ous thing  to  talk  about  amalgamation  on  a 
specific  date,  because  it  upsets  various  plans 
and  various  municipalities.  It  upsets  staff. 
They  get  concerned  about  tlieir  jobs.  They 
wonder  what  is  going  to  happen  to  their 
future.  It  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to  obtain 
staff  and  hold  good  staff.  If  they  think  that 
on  X  day  they  are  going  to  be  let  out  and 
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they  do  not  know  where  they  are  going  to 
go  to  carry  on  their  careers- 
Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Surely    the    people    in 
the  Metro  area  are  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  agree  except  that  those 
people,  who  came  before  the  commission 
representing  all  of  those  people,  essentially 
were  satisfied  with  the  system  as  it  exists 
now.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  that 
in  my  view,  and  I  think  in  the  view  of  the 
members  of  the  commission,  the  one  big  flaw 
in  the  Metro  set-up  is  that  it  lends  itself  to 
some  of  the  politicians  in  some  of  the  muni- 
cipalities using  this  huge  monster  of  a  Metro 
as  a  sort  of  whipping  boy,  and  go  back  to 
their  municipalities  to  make  heroes  out  of 
themselves,  that  they  went  down  to  the  great 
white— 

An  Hon.  member:  Father. 

Mr.  Grossman:  —to  the  centre  in  metro- 
politan Toronto  and  stood  up  against  the  big 
monster.  But  when  the  chips  were  down 
and  when  they  were  asked  for  a  recom- 
mendation they  said:  "Leave  it  alone.  We 
are  quite  satisfied  the  way  it  is  now." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  good  example  of 
what  goes  on  is  that  one  of  the  heads  of  one 
of  the  municipalities,  one  of  the  largest  ones, 
came  before  the  commission  and  was  very 
strongly  insistent  that  we  leave  the  method 
of  the  appointment  of  the  chairman  alone. 
He  said  it  is  the  best  possible  system  for  a 
Metro  system— the  system  we  have.  He  liked 
it.    He  is  very  much  in  favour  of  it. 

If  I  recall,  he  was  questioned  and  I  think 
I  questioned  him.  I  said:  "Why,  what  is 
wrong  with  an  elected  chairman?"  He  was 
very  strongly  insistent  and— it  is  on  the 
record— because  there  is  a  typed  transcript 
of  all  the  evidence. 

About  3  days  later  I  happened  to  be  at 
a  meeting  of  the  metropolitan  council  when 
they  were  appointing  the  chairman  for  the 
new  year,  and  this  man  got  up  and  invoked 
the  good  Lord  as  witness  if  he  was  not 
sincere  in  his  recommendation  that  the  chair- 
man should  be  elected  at  large.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact  he  supported  a  motion  in 
protest  against  the  appointment  of  the 
chairman. 

So  when  the  chips  were  down  and  he  came 
before  the  commission  and  he  was  asked,  he 
said:  "Leave  it  alone,  we  like  it  the  way 
it  is."  But  when  he  got  out  into  the  council, 
and  the  television  cameras  were  there  and  the 


newspapers,  he  became  a  hero  and  said: 
"Let  us  elect  the  chairman,  it  is  undemo- 
cratic the  way  it  is." 

The  commission,  Mr.  Chairman,  could  not 
do  anything  else  but  give  great  consideration 
to  the  recommendations  of  the  heads  of 
all  the  municipalities  and  others  who  came 
before  it.  These  people  with  municipal  experi- 
ence who  had  lived  with  Metro  knew  what  it 
was  doing,  and  were  very  concerned  about 
the  possibility  of  any  radical  changes. 

Mr,  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  vote 
1,201,  I  do  not  think  we  have  voted  on  that, 
have  we?  Have  we  voted  on  it?  Well,  under 
vote    1,202    then- 

An  hon.  member  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Reaume:  We  have  a  condition  in  the 
Windsor  area  where  an  area,  about  1,500 
acres  of  land,  is  owned  by  a  company  incor- 
porated as  a  town  known  as  Ojibway. 
Windsor  is  now  bulging.  They  want  to- 
expand  and  cannot. 

Now,  under  section  48  (a)  of  the  Act— 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  is 
empowered,  I  understand,  to  go  in  and 
investigate— find  out  what  would  resolve  the 
problem. 

Now,  actually  in  this  company  town  there 
is  nobody— maybe  4  or  5  people  resident 
in  the  town— in  all  of  the  acreage  that  they 
have  holding  up  the  advancement  of  the 
area.  It  is  an  old  antiquated  Act  that  was 
passed  a  long  time  ago.  Actually  what  they 
are  doing  is  taking  money  out  of  one  pocket, 
and  putting  it  into  the  other  and  paying 
taxes,  actually  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  the  best  way. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  a  good  way  if  it  can 
be  done,  and  the  only  rate  that  they  pay  is  a 
rate  into  Essex  which  is  a  very  small  amount. 

Now,  acting  for  this  company  who  has 
kept  this  property  intact  and  kept  it  a 
company  town,  is  a  high  bond  lawyer  here  in 
Toronto  named  Matthews.  He  is  the  same 
man  who  made  a  hatful  out  of  this  gas  deal, 
and  I  would  like  to  put  a  stop  to  this  thing  if 
I  can  before  he  makes  a  hatful  out  of  it  too. 
His  hats  apparently  are  well  filled.    Now— 

An  hon.  member:  Jealousy  will  get  the  hon. 
member  nowhere. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  did  he  say?  Who  is 
talking  about  that?    I  do  not  want  a  hatful. 

Mr.  Grossman:  A  bucketful  would  be  all 
right. 
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Mr.  Reaume:  I  was  just  wondering  if  the 
hon.  Minister  might  explain  that  company 
taking  advantage  of  the  Act  It  is  obvious 
that  the  thing  is  wrong.  There  has  been  an 
argument  up  there  as  to  who  might  take  it, 
and  every  time  that  they  start  to  move  on  it, 
Beverley   Matthews  hits  town   and   stops   it. 

Now,  I  suspect  that  he  has  paid  a  few 
visits  to  the  hon.  Minister  too,  and  if  he  has  I 
suggest— well  if  he  has  not  visited  him  he 
has  been  in  that  office  many  times,  because  I 
understand  he  has  tried  to  block  it  here  too. 

I  think  it  is  time  now,  that  if  there  are 
any  other  company  towns  in  the  province, 
that  we  should  do  away  with  those  things 
because  actually  they  are  harming  the  other 
parts   of   the    area. 

Ojibway  has  1,500  acres  of  land,  beautiful 
property.  When  we  are  buying  up  there  for 
an  area  to  build  docks,  areas  for  industry,  and 
area  for  homes,  we  come  against  this  prob- 
lem. This  Act  has  been  on  the  books 
for  years  and  years,  and  section  48(a)  has 
been  there  for  quite  some  time,  and  I  think 
it  is  time  now  that  probably  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster would  act  under  the  authority  of  the 
Act.  , 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  know  Mr.  Matthews.  I  met  him  on  occasion 
but  may  I  say  that— 

Mr.  Reaume:  A  good  man  to  know 
apparently. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  do  not  know  about 
this  hat   condition. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  it  was  in  the  paper 
that  his  hat  was  full. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  guess  he  did  not 
have  his  hat  on  the  day  he  was  in  to  see  me. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  was  full.  He  could  not 
put  it  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  in  any  event,  I 
met  him,  but  at  no  time— I  want  to  assure  you, 
Mr.  Chairman  of  this  House— has  he  ever 
discussed  Ojibway  with  me  in  any  way. 

However,  I  am  famifiar  with  some  of  the 
background  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  agree 
that  something  should  be  done  in  that  area. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  back  in  the  days  when 
the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  was  the 
mayor  of  Windsor,  an  application— I  under- 
stand during  that  time— was  made  by  Wind- 
sor to  the  Ontario  municipal  board  to  annex 
not  only  that  but  quite  a  considerable  area 
in    there.      But,    on    checking    I    find    that. 


through    my    ofiicials,    that    application    was 
adjourned  sine  die.     Nobody  has  ever  heard 
of  it  again.    Now,  why,  I  do  not  know- 
Mr.  Reaume:  I  know  why. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  do  not  know. 
It  was  not  Mr.  Matthews,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  However,  it  was  adjourned  sine 
die. 

Now,  in  the  meantime,  of  course,  a  private 
bill  was  brought  in,  I  think  by  Sandwich 
West,  in  an  attempt  to  get  Ojibway  into  that 
municipality.  That  bill  was  defeated  down 
here,  and  I  was  not  the  Minister  at  the  time 
so  nobody  can  say  I  told  Mr.  Carter  what 
to  do. 

However,  to  be  serious,  there  is  a  situation 
there  which  I  think  should  be  corrected. 

Now,  my  hon.  friend  refers  to  section  48(a) 
of  The  Ontario  Municipal  Board  Act  which 
was  amended  last  year.  And,  as  a  result  of 
that  amendment,  it  empowers  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council  to  order  the  municipal 
board  to  make  a  survey  in  a  designated  area, 
and  already  two  areas  have  been  designated, 
namely  Sudbury  and  London.  And  they  have 
been  pretty  active  in  those  two  parts,  I  might 
say. 

It  was  felt  inadvisable,  until  those  two 
situations  had  been  looked  into  thoroughly, 
to  name  another  municipality.  Now,  there  are 
others,  I  might  say,  which  have  priority  over 
Windsor,  as  far  as  that  goes.  Why?  Because 
they  have  had  their  applications  in  a  lot 
sooner  and  did  not  withdraw  tliem,  and  they 
did  not  return  them  sine  die.  They  are  active 
apphcations. 

Nevertheless,  seriously,  Windsor  has  a 
situation  there  which  I  think  should  be  recti- 
fied, but  it  was  our  hope  that,  after  the 
municipal  board  had  had  a  chance  to  look 
into  the  Sudbury  situation  and  the  London 
situation,  they  would  come  up  with  a  solution 
which  might  form  a  pattern  as  well  for 
Windsor,  as  many  other  places. 

That  is  the  way  the  thing  stands  now,  and 
I  frankly  cannot  see  any  hope  of  any  early 
solution  to  the  problem.  But,  eventually,  I 
think  the  municipal  board  wdll  have  to  go 
in  there  and  make  a  survey,  and  have  Ojibway 
become  a  part  of  that  whole  integrated  area. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister 
will  have  to  step  in  there  and  grab  the  bull 
right  by  the  horns,  because  they  are  not  going 
to  make  the  application.  Now,  if  the  condi- 
tion which  is  there  is  wrong,  then  under 
section  48(a)  he  can  alter  that,  I  do  not  think 
they  have  to  prepare  the  application. 
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If  he  thinks  tliere  is  an  area  up  there  that 
is  harming  the  balance  of  the  areas,  then  he 
has  the  power  to  step  in  there.  All  I  am 
asking  him  to  do  is  to  make  a  study  of  the 
conditions.  If  I  could  have  that  assurance 
that  would  be  fine. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  As  I  have  indicated 
to  the  hon.  member,  they  are  now  studying 
two  separate  areas.  Sudbury  and  London, 
and  that  is  quite  a  difficult  task.  As  I  say, 
pprhaps  out  of  the  studies  of  those  two 
areas  will  come  a  pattern  which  will  fit 
into  the  Windsor  area.  The  hon.  member 
says  that  may  be  too  late— where  is  the  area 
going  to  go  in  the  meantime? 

Mr,  Reaume:  We  are  all  getting  older. 
This  Act— sine  die,  yes— this  Act  was  passed 
many  years  ago.  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  he  could  have  it  done  before 
the  end  of  the  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  end  of  this 
year? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  cannot  guarantee 
that,  no. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  could  he  guess,  6  or  8 
months  or  more? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  mean,  it 
would  not  be  fair  for  me  to  say  I  think 
I  could,  because  I  am  not  sure  that  I  can. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  how  long  does  he 
want?  Let  us  get  some  kind  of  an  answer 
out  of  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  it  is  all  right 
for  me  to  go  to  the  cabinet  council  annd  say, 
"I  would  like  the  board  to  go  into  Windsor 
and  make  a  survey."  When  I  go  to  Mr. 
Gumming  and  say,  as  I  have  already  done, 
"How  are  you  coming  along  with  these 
others?"  they  say  it  is  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem   and   they— 

Mr.  Reaume:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Gumming  has  the  information— all  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs  needs. 
Ask  him.  He  will  explain  it  to  the  hon. 
Minister.  A  man  will  not  even  have  to  be 
sent  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well  then,  this  only 
calls  for  the  survey  and  the  information  to 
be  reported  back.  It  still  would  require  an 
application  by  Windsor  in  order  to  initiate 
the  procedure. 


Mr.  Reaume:  Let  the  hon.  Minister  get 
his  part  of  the  job  done  first. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Let  the  hon.  member 
get  them  to  get  an  appUcation  in. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  trying  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  to  move,  and  it  is  quite  a  job. 

Mr.  Janes:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  remember 
quite  well  when  I  was  on  the  private  bills 
committee,  Sandwich  brought  in  a  private 
bill  to  annex  Ojibway.  Windsor  had  represen- 
tation there  and  they  asked  the  private  bills 
committee  to  not  bring  forward  that  applica- 
tion because  they  wanted  to  take  in  both 
Sandwich  township  and  Ojibway,  and  pro- 
mised to  bring  in  a  private  bill  to  do  it  and 
they  have  not  done  it  yet. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  why  I  think  that  the 
department  should  step  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  just  got  my 
knuckles  cracked  here  tonight  for  stepping 
into  local  autonomy. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  did  not  hit  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter with  anything. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Just  one  more  question: 
That  is  regarding  Elliot  Lake.  Is  that  still 
under  trusteeship  or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  It  is  still  an  improve- 
ment district  with  a  board  of  trustees. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  how  long  does  the 
hon.  Minister  anticipate  the  board  of  trustees 
to  continue? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Well,  I  would  think 
anotlier  year  or  two  anyway.  I  have  written 
to  many  of  the  improvement  districts  which 
have  been  in  existence  for  some  years,  and 
suggested  that  now  they  should  change  their 
corporate  status  and  have  elected  representa- 
tives. Some  have  written  back  and  said 
they  did  not  think  the  time  was  opportune, 
or  gave  other  good  reasons,  so  we  did  not 
press  the  point. 

But  I  would  think,  in  another  year  or  so, 
Elliot  Lake  should  have  reached  the  stage 
where  they  are  mature  enough  to  have  their 
elected  officials  and  then  they  would  not  be 
under  the  supervision  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs. 

Vote    1,201   agreed  to. 

Vote   1,202  agreed  to. 

Vote   1,203  agreed  to. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report  certain  resolutions. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions,  begs  leave  to  sit  again,  and  moves 
the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Report  agreed  to. 


Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  House,  the  main  business  tomorrow 
will  be  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Labour. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon  students  from  the  John  H.  Leslie 
public  school,  Scarborough;  R.  H.  McGregor 
school,  East  York;  and  a  group  of  young 
people  from  Knox  United  Church,  Ayr, 
Ontario.  These  young  people  are  here  to 
view  the  proceedings  of  the  House,  and  we 
extend  to  them  a  very  hearty  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Clerk  of  the  Hovise:  Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  agriculture, 
presents  the  committee's  first  report  as  fol- 
lows and  moves  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bills   without    amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Agricultural  Socie- 
ties  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Community  Centres 
Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Dog  Tax  and  The 
Cattle,  Sheep  and  Poultry  Protection  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  D.  J.  Rankin, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  legal  bills, 
presents  the  committee's  second  report  as 
follows  and  moves  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Credit  Unions  Act, 
1953. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Investment  Contracts 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Probation  Act. 

The  Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Mainten- 
ance Orders  Act,   1959. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Deserted  Wives' 
and  Children's  Maintenance  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Regulations  Act. 
.  An  Act  to  amend  The  Surrogate  Courts 
Act. 
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Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing  bills   with   certain    amendments. 

The  Bulk  Sales  Act,   1959. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Judicature  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Wills  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  PUBLIC  VEHICLES  ACT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Vehicles  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  The  Public  Vehicles 
Act  provides  by  statute  for  an  emergency 
exit  on  public  vehicles.  The  amendment 
authorizes  the  making  of  regulations  to 
prescribe  exits  in  lieu  of  those  required  by 
the  Act.  This  bill  should  go  to  the  standing 
committee    on   highway    safety. 


THE  POWER  COMMISSION  ACT 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Power 
Commission  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  deals  with 
the  municipal  taxes  or  grant  in  lieu  of  taxes 
to  be  paid  by  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario. 

When  Hydro  commenced  under  quite  dif- 
ficult circumstances  in  the  period  of  1906, 
the  principle  advanced  by  the  municipalities 
was  that,  being  very  largely  an  emanation 
of,  and  for  the  benefit  of  residents  of  munici- 
palities, the  same  should  be  free  of  taxes 
as  far  as  possible.  This  principle  was  accepted 
in  this  unique  enterprise  in  an  effort  to 
assist  in  the  economical  distribution  of  elec- 
tricity. 

To  some  extent  this  principle  applies  today, 
in  that,  in  practically  every  urban  home, 
electricity  from  the  hydro  grid  is  available. 
It  is  also  available  to  95  per  cent,  of  rural 
Ontario,  including  most  of  its  hamlets. 
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It  is  desirable  that  rates  for  electricity 
should  be  as  low  as  possible,  and  therefore 
the  general  principle  concerning  taxation 
since  its  inception  be  continued. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  isolated 
municipalities  which  formed  the  original 
Hydro  system  have  become  an  all-encom- 
passing provincial  grid,  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world. 

When  the  commission  began  to  acquire  the 
private  businesses  of  competing  companies 
about  1917,  certain  provisions  were  made  to 
assist  municipalities  which  were  losing  tax- 
able assessments.  In  1937,  provisions  were 
made  for  the  city  of  Niagara  Falls  and  the 
township  of  Stamford  that  the  principle  was 
not  extended  beyond  these  two  areas.  With 
the  growth  of  Hydro  and  the  erection  of 
huge  power  installations  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, other  problems  have  been  created  for 
the  municipalities,  imposing  upon  them  the 
duty  to  supply  services  necessary  for  the 
power  grid,  and  in  order  that  the  power 
grid  might  supply  power  at  cost  for  all  the 
rest  of  the  province. 

Therefore,  in  1952,  further  amendments 
•were  enacted  requiring  Hydro  to  make  a 
grant  in  lieu  of  taxes  on  all  administration 
buildings.  This,  of  course,  was  part  of  the 
broader  provincial  policy  providing  for  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxation  on  all  provincial 
property. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  original 
conception  of  the  municipalities  in  relation 
to  taxation  has  changed  a  good  deal,  and  a 
dozen  years  or  so  ago  municipalities  began  to 
petition  the  government  for  the  right  to  tax 
utilities  such  as  Hydro,  and  it  was  arising 
out  of  this  that  the  broader  provincial  policy 
of  1952  was  adopted. 

Last  year,  in  1958,  further  legislation  was 
passed  increasing  the  application  of  business 
tax  from  25  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  lands 
and  buildings  involved,  to  60  per  cent.  This 
amendment  is  well  known  to  the  House. 

The  bill  now  before  the  House  is  intended 
to  make  available  for  municipalities  where 
there  are  power  installations,  in  the  forms  of 
dams  and  the  hke,  certain  modest  tax  pay- 
ments, which  will  compensate  them  for  ser- 
vices which  are  rendered  to  the  commission 
in  its  work  of  providing  power  across  the 
whole  of  Ontario. 

I  think  the  House  will  agree  that  these 
payments  should  be  modest  for  this  reason- 
that  while  municipalities  are  undoubtedly 
faced  with  municipal  charges  arising  from 
these  power  installations,  nevertheless,  the 
number  of  men  involved  is  comparatively 
small. 


It,  therefore,  is  not  similar  to  the  location 
of  an  industry  employing  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  men  in  any  community.  Once  the 
installation  is  completed,  the  operation  is 
very  largely  mechanical,  and  comparatively 
few  are  employed.  Therefore,  the  cost  that 
the  municipalities  face  from  an  industrial 
standpoint  is  in  no  way  onerous. 

In  making  provision  for  tax  compensa- 
tion this  factor  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and 
as  well  the  original  conception  that  Hydro  is 
for  all  of  the  people  and  it  is  now,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  serving  practically  all  of  the 
people  of  the  province  and,  therefore,  is 
according  validity  to  the  original  conception 
of  freedom  from  taxes,  which  has  been  modi- 
fied for  the  reasons  I  have  stated. 

The  basis  of  the  new  Act  is  simply  this: 

(a)  That  Hydro  will  pay  taxation  on  an 
assessment  based  on  $2  a  square  foot  of  the 
ground  floor  of  all  generation  and  transformer 
station  buildings  at  the  mill  rate  prevailing 
in  the  municipality  in  which  the  generating 
and  transformer  station  buildings  are  located. 
This  assessment  is  adjusted  by  the  equalizing 
factor  of  the  Assessment  Manual  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs. 

(b)  Hydro  will  also,  in  each  municipality, 
pay  a  grant  in  lieu  of  business  tax  based  upon 
60  per  cent,  of  the  assessment  arrived  at  in 
the  same  way.  The  base  will  be  all  of  its 
former  administration  buildings,  plus  the 
generating  and  transformer  station  buildings. 

(c)  While  total  taxation  will  not  produce 
$75,000  for  Niagara  Falls,  Hydro  will  con- 
tinue to  pay  $75,000  together  with  $8,200, 
representing  the  1958  increase  in  business 
tax  from  25  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent.,  until 
such  time  as  all  assessments  under  the 
amended  Act  produce  more  than  $83,200. 

(d)  Hydro  will  also  pay  local  improve- 
ment rates   where   applicable. 

Hydro  paid  taxes  in  1958  amounting  to 
$2,325,000  and,  apart  from  increased  assess- 
ment which  will  increase  this  grant.  Hydro 
will  pay  by  this  new  formula  an  additional 
$360,000,  or  thereabouts-making  its  total 
estimated  grant  in  lieu  of  taxes  for  1959— 
including  increased  mill  rates— $2,917,500, 
payable  to  approximately  550  municipalities. 
This  total  includes  approximately  115  muni- 
cipalities who  will  receive  new  or  more  rev- 
enue in  1959,  as  a  result  of  this  bill,  than 
they  received  in  1958. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  tlie  orders  of  the  day,  I 
beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 
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The  report  relating  to  the  registration  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1958. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  two  matters: 

One  is  a  news  story  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the    London    Free    Press   which    is   headed: 

University   of   Western    Stxtoents    Model 

Parliament    Defeats    Conservatives    and 

Backs  CCF 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  frighten  all  the 
great  Progressive-Conservative  ranks  in  this 
House,  but  I  thought  they  might  like  to  be  at 
least  aware  of  this  portent  of  the  future. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
couple  of  telegrams  relating  to  a  matter  that 
I  raised  in  a  question  addressed  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner) 
two  days  ago.  One  of  them,  I  presume,  is  a 
copy  of  a  telegram  which  had  been  sent  to 
him.  It  comes  from  J.  G.  Peshau,  recording 
secretary  of  Local  2693  of  the  Lumber  and 
Sawmill  Workers  and  reads  as  follows: 

UNDERSTAND  YOU  ARE  CONDUCTING  IN- 
VESTIGATION INTO  ROAD  BLOCKS  PUT  UP 
BY  marathon  corporation  IN  CARAMACK, 
STEVENS  AND  HILLSPORT  AREA.  WE  STAND 
WILLING  AT  ANY  TIME  TO  PRODUCE  DOCU- 
MENTARY EVIDENCE  THAT  ROAD  BLOCKS 
EXIST  AND  REQUEST  TO  BE  INCLUDED  AS 
ONE  OF  THE  PARTIES  IN  ANY  INVESTIGATION 
IN  THIS   MATTER. 

The  second  telegram  is  from  the  vice- 
president  of  the  same  union,  Carl  Ekholm  and 
reads  as  follows: 

REGARDING  YOUR  RELEASE  ON  ROAD  BLOCKS 
OF  MARATHON  CORPORATION  COMPANY  HAS 
DENIED  SAME.  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS  CHRON- 
ICLE ON  MARCH  5  ERRONEOUSLY  STATED 
I  HAD  NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  ROAD  BLOCKS. 
AM  PRESSING  NEWS  CHRONICLE  FOR  RE- 
TRACTION AND  CORRECTION.  REGARDING 
SAME  PHOTOGRAPHS  AVAILABLE  OF  ROAD 
BLOCKS  SHOULD  YOU  REQUIRE  SAME.  YOUR 
INTEREST  IN  THIS  IS  GREATLY  APPRECIATED. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  company  apparently  is  denying  this,  I 
hope  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
will  at  least  get  the  other  side  of  the  story 
and  the  documentary  evidence  which  is 
offered  before  he  reports  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Foote  (Durham):  Before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I,  too,  would  like  to  refer 
to  an  item  which  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail  this  morning  and  which  I 
would  quote  in  part: 

Members  of  the  civil  service  association, 
bitter  over  recent  remarks  in  the  Legisla- 
ture   by    the    Provincial    Secretary,    have 


scheduled  a  protest  meeting  at  the  Odeon 
Carlton  Theatre  here  on  Sunday,  March 
22.  The  association  protests  Dr.  Phillips' 
comment  that  one  or  two  or  three  out  of 
every  thousand  civil  servants  are  agitators 
and  that  the  great  mass  of  the  association 
is  happy. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Phillips  yesterday, 
CSAO  Executive  Secretary  Harold  Bullen 
said,  "We  vdll  agree  that  it  is  not  difficult 
to  arrange  meetings  with  the  government, 
we  are  concerned  that  the  meetings,  all 
very  costly  in  effort  in  money,  produce 
no  results." 

Now,  it  may  be,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  referring 
to  this  item,  that  I  am  rushing  in  where  angels 
fear  to  tread.  I  certainly  am  no  angel,  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  see  very  little  evidence 
of  angelic  behaviour  on  the  part  of  my  con- 
freres either  on  this  side  of  the  House  or  the 
other. 

However,  what  I  do  see  and  the  spirit  I 
know  exists  in  this  House  suits  me  far  better, 
and  for  that  reason  I  would  crave  your 
indulgence,  Mr,  Speaker,  and  that  of  the 
other  hon.  members  of  the  House  in  making 
this  statement: 

The  reporting,  which  I  have  seen,  is  accur- 
ate, and  no  one  could  find  any  fault  vidth  it, 
but  I  can  already  see  that  the  interpretation 
of  it  is  devastating  and  entirely  out  of 
perspective. 

In  the  first  place,  the  hon.  Provincial  Sec- 
retary (Mr.  Phillips)  has  said  that  among 
the  civil  service  die  number  of  agitators— 
that  is,  of  irresponsible,  hot-headed  people, 
who  are  out  to  stir  up  trouble-is  negligible 
and  indeed  so  it  is.  And  that  is  a  great 
tribute  to  the  solid,  responsible,  reliable,  and 
capable  body  of  civil  servants.  I  say  that 
this  statement  is  a  well-deserved  tribute  to 
the  civil  service  association  which  we  all 
endorse  in  this  House,  and  is  not  in  any  way 
the  subject  of  controversy. 

Secondly,  the  statement  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  civil  servants  are  happy,  is 
in  my  honest  opinion,  also  true.  They  are 
happy  in  their  work  and  there  is  nothing  in 
this  world  that  brings  greater  happiness  to 
any  person  than  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  doing  something  that  is  useful  and  worth- 
while. That  is  what  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  has  said  in  the  second  place,  and 
again  I  say  there  is  not  a  single  hon.  member 
of  this  House  who  would  not  endorse  his 
statement. 

This  does  not  mean  that  there  is  one 
civil  servant  who  would  not  wish  to  have 
a  bigger  income.    There  are  thousands  who 
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need  a  bigger  income,  to  live  the  way  they 
want  to  and  to  provide  for  their  families 
greater  opportunities  than  they  are  able  to 
do  at  the  present. 

It  is  also  true  that  a  civil  service  association 
worth  its  salt  must  be  vigilant  and  aggressive 
on  behalf  of  its  members.  That  is  the  reason 
for  its  existence,  and  no  one  in  this  House- 
including  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary— would 
quarrel  in  the  least  way  with  that  stand. 

Finally,  I  submit  that  my  interpretation 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's  words  are 
in  keeping  with  his  actions  and  his  attitude 
during  his  long  and  honourable  tenure  of 
office  in  the  Ontario  government. 

His  department  and  my  own,  for  some 
reasons  I  never  could  understand,  were  tied 
closely  together  in  the  matter  of  basic  salaries, 
and  one  reason  I  am  making  this  explanation 
is  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary,  when 
he  was  Minister  of  Health,  worked  very 
closely  with  me  in  the  constant  eflForts  to 
revise  salaries  on   an  upward  basis. 

When  it  is  said,  as  it  is  in  this  statement, 
that  the  matter  of  salaries  is  a  subject  of 
constant  review,  that  is  no  platitude.  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  members  that  there  was  not 
one  month  of  the  7  years  that  I  was  Minister 
of  Reform  Institutions,  that  I  was  not  in 
constant  communication  with  the  civil  service 
commissioner  and  his  stafiF. 

In  this  the  then  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
worked  with  me  with  the  greatest  emphasis 
and  vigour,  and  I  would  say  in  the  7  years, 
that  I  was  instrumental  in  increasing  the 
basic  starting  salary  by  30  per  cent,  from 
around   $2,100  to   over  $3,100. 

In  individual  cases  where  men  carried 
special  responsibilities  these  were  revised  at  a 
greater  rate  than  30  per  cent.  In  one  case 
where  a  right  of  appeal  was  denied  on 
technical  grounds  by  the  civil  service  commis- 
sioner, I  overruled  him  and  I  gave  a  hearing 
without    any    limitation    at    all. 

I  may  say  that  I  found  the  civil  service 
association  great  people  to  work  with.  In 
this  case  and  in  all  others  my  own  decisions 
were  upheld,  and  although  this  man  appealed, 
he  was  not  reinstated  by  their  decision.  We 
did  work  together  to  get  him  a  position 
in  another  branch  of  the  service. 

I  do  not  want  to  abuse  the  privilege, 
Mr.  Speaker,  which  you  have  so  graciously 
given  me  in  making  the  speech,  or  having 
a  debate  on  a  subject  which  has  already  been 
dealt  with  in  the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Prov- 
incial Secretary.  But  I  want  to  express  my 
conviction  that  our  good  honourable  friend, 
the  Provincial  Secretary,  in  what  he  said-and 


more  important,  in  what  he  has  done— has 
proven  him  as  a  friend  and  supporter  rather 
than  a  critic  and  an  opponent  of  the  civil 
service  association. 

The  way  in  which  we  express  ourselves  in 
this  House  is  often  faulty,  and  I  must  say 
when  I  read  the  accounts  of  what  I  have 
said  in  Hansard,  I  wonder  why  on  earth,  with 
the  training  I  have  had  in  public  speaking, 
that  I  cannot  express  myself  more  clearly  or 
forcibly.  But  I  remember  that  Sir  Robert 
Borden  said  that,  while  he  could  produce  a 
case  in  the  Privy  Council  with  great  assur- 
ance and  calm,  he  could  never  get  used  to 
the  distractions  and  the  tensions  of  speaking 
in   the   House  of   Commons. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  and  the 
former  Minister  of  Health  is  probably  more 
a  man  of  action  than  he  is  of  words.  But  I 
suggest  today  in  this  House  that  we  prove 
at  least,  and  all  parties  here,  that  we  are  not 
agitators,  in  attributing  to  his  words  any  other 
than  the  finest  intent. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  move  that  you  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
the  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES    DEPARTMENT 
OF    LABOUR 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  presenting  my  estimates 
for  the  year  1959,  I  would  like  to,  before 
proceeding  with  the  actual  estimates  them- 
selves, make  a  few  remarks  about  some  sub- 
jects that  are  not  entirely  connected  with  The 
Department  of  Labour  but  actually  in  a 
sense  are. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  at  this  time 
to  go  into  any  further  detail  on  the  select 
committee  report.  I  think  that  matter  has 
received  very  fair  consideration  by  this  House 
up  to  date,  and  that  I  would  necessarily  only 
be  repeating  if  I  went  into  any  detail  in 
connection  with  that. 

I  am  amused  in  this  House  at  times,  Mr. 
Chairman,  by  the  antics,  shall  I  say,  of  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
in  endeavouring  to  set  himself  up  as  the 
great  emancipator  of  labour,  and  his  serious 
endeavours  to  impress,  I  presume,  the  labour- 
ing people  that  he  is  their  champion. 

I  certainly  do  not  object  to  this.  I  doubt 
if  he  will  be  making  very  many  marks  at 
the  present  time.    He  probably  would  make 
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more    marks    if    he    had    a    little    difiFerent 
attitude. 

Many  of  us  here  will  remember,  back  in 
1945,  when  the  CCF  party  was  quite  for- 
midable in  this  House— quite  a  substantial 
group  of  people. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  It  will 
be  again. 

Mr.   Thomas:   Thirty-four  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  And  hon.  members  will 
remember  that  just  a  few— I  think  as  I 
recall  just  a  few  days  but  not  very  long 
before  the  election,  10  days  maybe— that  the 
then  leader  of  the  CCF  party,  Mr.  JoUiffe, 
uncovered  what  he  thought  was  a  terrific 
thing.  He  was  going  to  turn  this  government 
right  out.  He  uncovered  Gestapo  tactics  and 
alleged  the  provincial  police  were  corrupt, 
and  everything  was— oh.  Drew  was  a  terrible 
man.  They  emblazoned  this  across  the  pages 
of  the  papers. 

I  say  that  was  the  end  of  the  CCF  because 
the  public  are  fair  people.  They  do  not  like 
that  kind  of  stuff,  and  I  would  suggest  to 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  because 
I  admire  his  ability— often  the  way  he  can 
take  nothing  and  twist  it  into  something  in 
his  own  way— but  I  believe  that  if  he  would 
adopt  the  attitude  that  the  hon.  member  sit- 
ting directly  behind  him  (Mr.  Thomas)  would 
take,  if  he  were  leader,  the  CCF  party 
might  make  a  little  progress. 

It  was  funny  how  he,  of  all  the  hon.  mem- 
bers in  this  House,  had  to  dig  out  these 
telegrams  and  newspaper  clippings  of  the 
road  blocks.  Well  he  must  have  some  people 
on  the  job  looking,  digging  up  this  stuff. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  Well  they  probably  sent 
it  to  the  hon.  Minister  because  they  know 
that  if  anybody  can  throw  a  road  block  he 
can. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  I  just  wanted  to 
point  this  out  because  I  believe,  throughout 
the  years,  this  government  has  given  pretty 
good  service— 

An  hon.  member:  Glad  he  mentioned  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  —not  only  to  organized 
labour— we  appreciate  the  great  service  that 
organizing  of  the  workers  has  done  in  this 
province— but  to  all  working  people,  organ- 
ized or  not,  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  a 
balance  in  our  economy. 

It  just  struck  me  this  morning  that  back 
in  1943,  when  I  first  ran  for  this  Legislature 
in  the  riding  of  Lincoln,  I  was  elected  by 
about   1,500-2,000  I  think-I  just  have  not 


got  the  exact  figures,  and  then  in  1945  a 
little  better,  and  so  on  until  last  year  my 
majority  was  pretty   close   to    10,000. 

Now  we  have  always  had  a  CCF  member 
running  there,  too.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
always  have  3  candidates  in  opposition  to 
me:  we  have  the  CCF,  the  Liberal-I  am 
also  a  litrie  bit  concerned  about  the  Liberal— 
but  have  been  able  up  to  now  to  take  care 
of  them,  but  we  never  give  too  much  consi- 
deration to  the  CCF;  they  may  run  but  they 
are  never  in  contention. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  ran  last. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  question  of  order,  Mr. 
Chairman.    Is   this  on  the  estimates? 

An  hon.  member:  Not  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Of  all  hon.  members  to 
raise  a  question  like  that.  Of  all  people  in 
this  House.  I  think  that  I  am  in  order 
when  I  say  these  things. 

In  my  riding-it  is  an  industrial  riding  and 
it  is  a  rural  riding  and  I  think  it  is  about 
50-50— there  is  considerable  industry.  There 
are  the  great  paper  mills  in  the  Merritton 
area;  and  the  big  McKinnon  industries  or 
General  Motors  plant;  Thompson  Products; 
Packard  Electric;  many  great  industries,  all 
organized. 

Then  in  the  rural  sections  we  have  the 
peach  growers,  the  farmers. 

They  are  pretty  well  in  one  association 
or  another— union  or  association— and  I  think 
that  probably,  as  I  am  the  Minister,  the 
thinking  of  these  people  is  directed  possibly 
more  to  me  than  to  probably  any  other  hon. 
member  in  regards  to  labour  matters. 

So  after  15  years,  when  this  government 
has  had  the  responsibility  of  enacting  labour 
regulations,  when  my  majoritv  increases  from 
1,500  to  10,000,  I  think  that  it  indicates 
pretty  well  where  we  stand  with  the  organi- 
zations and  people. 

I  just  point  out  briefly  the  things  that  have 
been  done  and  improved  by  this  govern- 
ment—and this  is  by  no  means  all  of  them— 
the  workmen's  compensation;  the  hours  of 
work  and  vacations  with  pay;  the  improving 
of  the  inspection  services  of  health  and  wel- 
fare; social  services;  hospital  plan;  and  the 
greater  educational  facilities  now  available 
to  the  people  of  this  province.  All  these  were 
enacted  and  improved  and  brought  about  by 
this  government. 

Now  one  could  go  on  indefinitely,  Mr. 
Chairman,  naming  the  endeavours  and  the 
accomplishments  of  this  government  in  the 
interests  of  all  of  the  people  in  this  province, 
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and  in  particular  in  the  interests  of  the 
workers,  organized  or  not. 

And  recently,  with  the  submission  of  the 
report  of  the  select  committee  which  has  been 
received  with  mixed  feelings  by  both  man- 
agement and  labour,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
think,  upon  the  examination  which  this  report 
will  definitely  receive,  that  I  can  give  the 
assurance  to  the  workers  of  this  province— 
not  necessarily  organized  workers,  but  to  the 
workers  of  this  province— that  their  interests 
are  the  interests  of  this  government,  and  that 
the  main  concern  of  this  government  is  the 
continued  prosperity  and  happiness  of  our 
people.  That  there  be  a  continuance  of 
virtual  goodwill  and  understanding  that 
prevails   generally  in  our  industrial  activity. 

This  province  has  set  an  example  to  the 
whole  country  in  labour  relations,  and  the 
people  have  grown  mature  and  prosperous, 
and  I  say,  therefore,  that  if  and  when  an 
election  comes  I  do  not  think  this  government 
has  any  reason  to  be  fearful  of  the  results. 

Now  there  are  a  few  things  I  would  like 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

One  of  them  is  the  question  that  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  minds  of  our  workers  today, 
especially  in  the  minds  of  organized  workers, 
and  that  is  accident  prevention.  It  is  a  big 
question;  it  is  a  very  difficult  question  and 
I  think  it  is,  as  I  say,  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  many  people. 

I  think  that  sometimes  the  idea  gets 
abroad  in  the  land  that  we  have  no  accident 
prevention  today,  that  it  has  been  a  neglected 
question,  so  I  thought  I  would  get  a  little 
data  on  just  what  we  do  have  and  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  this  House. 

Now,  since  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  came  into  effect  on  January  1,  1950, 
ever-increasing  efforts  have  been  devoted 
to  the  prevention  of  industrial  accidents. 
Finally  it  can  now  be  said  that  nowhere 
else  in  Canada  is  so  much  interest  taken  in 
the  safety  of  those  protected  by  our  Act 
than  here  in  Ontario.  It  has  even  been 
said,  on  many  occasions,  that  Ontario  has 
become  the  safest  place  in  which  to  work. 

Many  people  from  other  parts  of  Canada 
and  from  the  United  States  come  here  to 
study  this  Ontario  system  of  providing  for 
industrial  safety.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
excellent  method,  which  is  presently  in  opera- 
tion in  this  province,  has  reached  its  present 
state  of  efficiency  through  many  years  of 
close  study  of  the  many  causes  that  result 
in  accidents. 

If  one  is  thinking  in  terms  of  the  manu- 
facturing    industry,     and     other     industries 


where  machinery  is  in  use,  it  can  be  said  that 
only  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  accidents 
reported  to  the  workmen's  compensation 
board    are    caused    by    moving    machinery. 

Some  85  per  cent,  of  the  accidents  are  the 
results  of  falls  of  persons,  falling  objects, 
and  many  other  characteristics  which 
generally  can  be  prevented  only  by  better 
education  and  safe  practice  of  people  pro- 
tected by  our  Act. 

We  have  reasonably  adequate  legislation 
in  the  manufacturing  and  some  other  indus- 
tries; at  present  there  is  a  penalty  for  not 
safeguarding  working  machinery,  but  it  can 
be  said  that  if  there  were  no  accidents  caused 
by  moving  machinery,  we  would  still  have 
80  per  cent,  of  the  present  annual  load  of 
work  accidents. 

The  Ontario  system  has  several  main  fun- 
damentals that  must  be  kept  in  mind  by  those 
who  either  constructively  or  destructively 
criticize  the  Ontario  system. 

In  the  first  place,  the  wording  of  our 
Ontario  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  defi- 
nitely places  upon  the  employers  under  the 
Act  the  full  responsibility  for  the  safety  of 
their  working  people. 

Then  there  are  clauses  in  the  Act  which 
make  it  possible  to  heavily  penalize  those 
who  are  derelict  in  the  fulfilment  of  their 
responsibilities. 

Finally,  a  very  important  fundamental  of 
Ontario  plan  is  the  workmen's  compensation 
board.  Empowered  to  classify  all  industries 
in  this  province,  and  place  each  company 
under  the  Act  in  one  or  another  class,  it 
provides  that  the  financing  of  total  accident 
cost  in  one  class  shall  be  independent  of 
the  financing  of  accident  cost  in  other 
classes. 

This  method  of  charging  each  employer 
an  annual  assessment  rate,  in  keeping  with 
the  hazard  of  the  industry  in  which  that 
employer  is  classified,  results  in  a  range  of 
rates  ranging  from  a  low  of  25  cents  for  each 
$100  of  assessable  payroll,  to  a  high  in  1959 
of  $14  per  $100.  It  can  be  said  that  the  rate 
of  assessment  is  a  fair  indication  of,  not 
only  the  hazard  encountered  in  a  particular 
industry,  but  it  is  a  necessary  minimal  rate 
to  finance  the  accidents  and  other  costs  in 
any  main  class  of  industry  or  other 
enterprise. 

In  order  to  put  in  effect  these  funda- 
mentals, especially  the  one  of  employer  res- 
ponsibility for  the  safety  of  work  people, 
the  Act  in  certain  sections  provides  that, 
because  the  employers  have  this  respon- 
sibility,   they    may    also    have    the    right   to 
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organize  a  group  of  experts  competent  to 
advise  on  the  peculiar  safety  methods  for  that 
particular  industry. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  have  presently  8  safety 
associations  in  this  province  organized  under 
section  115  of  The  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Act. 

These  safety  associations  have  no  power  or 
authority  to  penalize  or  take  into  court  firm 
members  of  the  association  who  may  be 
derelict.  They  have  the  right,  however,  to 
report  such  employers  to  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board  who  have  authority  to  bring 
an  employer  before  the  board  for  a  hearing, 
so  that  should  the  employer  be  found  guilty 
of  not  properly  fulfilling  his  responsibilities, 
he  may  have  his  annual  assessment  rate 
increased  in  keeping  with  the  degree  of  his 
dereliction. 

The  safety  associations  also  benefit  from 
other  legislation,  such  as  The  Factory  Shop 
and  Office  Building  Act,  The  Trenching  Act, 
The  Mining  Act  and  other  legislation  in  this 
province  which  are  to  provide  for  safe  work- 
ing conditions  in  our  various  types  of  indus- 
try. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  accident  prevention 
requires  that  machinery  be  safeguarded 
because  85  per  cent,  of  our  accidents  are 
other  than  those  caused  by  machinery. 

It  must  become  evident  to  all  that  the 
education  of  our  workers  becomes  a  large 
part  of  safety  association  work.  Each  of 
the  8  safety  associations  interest  themselves 
in  influencing  membership  in  providing  up- 
to-date  educational  data,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  working  people,  foremen  and 
supervisors  being  trained  under  the  auspices 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  safety  associations. 

This  educational  activity,  which  has  in  the 
last  few  years  been  more  intensified,  is  hav- 
ing very  favourable  results.  Such  consultant 
service  permitted  by  our  Act  is  financed  by 
annual  grants  from  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion board.  In  1958,  the  board  granted  to 
the  safety  association   $1,463,800. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  annual 
grant  to  an  individual  safety  association  is 
charged  against  each  employer  on  a  pro  rata 
basis,  levied  against  his  payroll  in  that 
industry.  Consequently,  as  certain  industries 
require  more  money  for  accident  prevention 
work,  the  board  increases  its  grant,  knowing 
it  shall  be  a  direct  charge  against  the  employ- 
i  ers  in  that  industry,  in  addition  to  annual 
grants  made  by  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  for  industrial  accident  prevention. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  millions  of 
dollars  in  total  are  being  expended  by  employ- 


ers who  beheve  tliat  safety  in  their  opera- 
tions is  a  necessary  expense.  Figures  are 
not  available  to  prove  this  point,  but  hon. 
members  should  not  overlook  the  work  that 
is  voluntarily  undertaken  by  most  employers: 
the  supplying  of  a  safety  supervisor  and 
various  additional  clerical  staff,  the  sending 
of  foremen  and  others  to  safety  meetings, 
annual  conventions,  and  so  on,  the  offering 
of  awards  to  employees  for  accident-free 
periods  of  time,  and  many  similar  projects. 

The  total  can  reach  to  at  least  an  addi- 
tional $50  million  spent  in  this  province, 
besides  the  $59  million  assessed  against  the 
employers  to  see  that  those  whose  accidents 
have  not  been  prevented  receive  the  benefits 
of  the  Acts  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

Too  many  people  are  of  the  impression 
that  all  industrially  injured  are  employed  in 
manufacturing,  construction  or  mining  indus- 
tries. Very  few  people  know  the  number  of 
accidents  which  are  reported  by  the  2,500 
farmers  who  are  under  our  Act  by  application. 

Only  a  small  handful  of  people  realize  that 
most  school  teachers  are  under  the  Act  and 
accidents  are  reported  by  that  profession. 
Then  there  are  policemen  and  firefighters 
injured  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 
Even  tlie  retailing  of  goods  industry  provides 
quite  a  number  of  work  incidents. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that 
approximately  27,000  employers  have  brought 
themselves  under  the  Act  by  application. 

Thus  it  is  that  we  have  many  accidents 
reported  by  girls  in  offices  and  by  people 
whose  business  takes  them  out  on  the  high- 
ways. Many  sales  people  are  injured  while 
going  about  their  work.  Employees  of  the 
federal  government  working  any  place  in  the 
world  report  their  accidents  to  the  Ontario 
board,  as  do  the  injured  employees  of  the 
provincial  government. 

Our  workmen's  compensation  has  been 
insistent  that  the  sections  of  the  Act  giving 
the  board  full  responsibility  for  type  and 
quality  of  medical  treatment  be  properly 
implemented.  Thus,  in  this  province,  when- 
ever a  person  under  the  Act  is  injured  to  a 
point  where  medical  attention  is  required, 
such  incident  must  be  reported  to  the  board 
—the  only  incidents  which  need  not  be 
reported  are  those  which,  by  law,  require 
only   first-aid   treatment. 

The  board's  daily  load  of  new  work  acci- 
dents include  hundreds  of  cases  where  all  that 
was  required  was  a  visit  to  a  doctor's  office. 

These  are  known  as  medical  aid  cases  only, 
and   this   fact  must  be  kept   in   mind   when 
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reviewing  accident  statistics  compiled  by  the 
board  in  the  province. 

During  1958,  there  vi'ere  228,545  cases 
settled.  Of  these  cases,  161,356  were  medical 
aid  only  and  did  not  receive  compensation 
for  loss  of  wage  because  the  injured  employee 
was  not  kept  away  from  work  by  his  accident 
for  more  than  4  working  days. 

There  were  67,189  cases  allowed  as  com- 
pensable, and  of  these  compensable  cases 
2,443  were  permanently  disabled  and  304 
were  fatality. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  efiForts  of  the  employ- 
ers in  the  province,  and  of  organized  labour, 
in  support  of  the  Ontario  plan  that  out  of 
1,750,000  people  protected  by  the  Act,  only 
67,000  were  injured  sufficiently  to  keep 
them  away  from  work  for  more  than  4  calen- 
dar days. 

There  is  no  thought  in  the  mind  of  any- 
one interested  in  accident  prevention  that 
this  small  number  of  more  severely  injured 
people  can  be  overlooked.  All  organizations 
interested  in  the  safety  of  Ontario  working 
people  continue  to  diligently  work  for  better 
industrial  safety.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  present 
system  is  working  excellently,  but  the  count- 
less number  of  volunteer  workers  in  this 
movement  are  far  from  satisfied  that  the 
present  record  cannot  be  improved. 

Each  year,  we  are  finding  whole  areas  of 
industrial  activity  where  a  definite  decrease 
in  the  number  of  work  incidents  for  each 
million  of  man-hoiu:s  of  exposure  has  been 
developed  from  time  to  time.  In  the  past, 
changes  in  our  system  have  developed  by 
evolution;  similar  changes  might  well  take 
place  in  the  future.  For  it  is  important  in 
making— and  I  stress  this,  it  is  important  in 
making  changes— that  no  change  be  contem- 
plated which  would  create  deterioration  in 
the  successful  way  that  accident  prevention 
is  being  handled  at  the  present  time. 

I  felt  that  was  interesting  because,  Mr. 
Chairman,  as  I  said  at  the  opening  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  discussion  going  on.  I  have 
organized  labour  coming  to  me,  and  I  have 
promised  them  recently  that  the  first  of 
the  year- or  not  the  first  of  the  year,  immedi- 
ately after  tlais  session— I  will  be  glad  to  meet 
with  them— with  industrial  people— and  see 
what  can  be  worked  out.  But  I  am  not  satis- 
fied to  displace  the  thousands  of  volunteer 
workers  who  are  doing,  in  my  opinion,  a 
splendid  job  until  I  have  something  better  to 
replace  them  with. 

There  are  just  another  couple  of  paragraphs 
that  I  wish  to  read.  This  is  from  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturers'  association.    I  meet  with 


members  of  the  Canadian  manufacturers' 
association  on  occasion  to  discuss  with  them 
workmen's  compensation,  or  anything  that 
should  be  discussed  with  those  people,  and 
I  received  this  letter  from  them,  after  a 
recent  meeting  and  there  are  a  couple  of 
paragraphs  that  I  wanted  to  read. 

One  states  that  this  association— meaning 
the  Canadian  manufacturers'  association- 
believes  that  the  Act— meaning  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act,  because  that  is  what 
we  were  discussing— "is  most  capably  admin- 
istered—a fair  and  sympathetic  handling  of 
its  responsibilities  by  the  present  board"— 
comprised  of  Mr.  Sparrow,  Mr.  Cowley  and 
Mr.  Steele.  "It  is  recognized  by  all  who  have 
an  interest  in  the  Act,  and  this  view  is  shared 
by  you  and  your  colleagues  in  the  govern- 
ment." 

Now,  they  are  the  people  who  pay  the 
money.  They  have  expressed  great  confidence 
in  the  workmen's  compensation  board,  and  I 
believe  they  have  every  right  to.  If  ever 
there  were  3  people  dedicated  to  doing  a 
good  job  in  their  work,  I  believe  it  is  those 
3  men  whom  I  have  mentioned. 

Then  one  more  short  paragraph  is  this: 
"Workmen's  compensation,  fully  accepted  as 
it  is,  by  industry,  enters  substantially"— and 
this  is  one  thing  that  we  have  to  keep  remem- 
bering—"into  the  element  of  cost,  when  it  is 
considered  that  the  employers  of  Ontario  pro- 
vide the  board  with  the  sum  of  $50  million 
annually  to  enable  it  to  meet  its  obligations." 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  funds  represent 
substantial  cost.  These  contributions,  hon. 
members  will  appreciate,  represent  but  a 
segment  of  those  which  industry  is  called 
upon  to  furnish  in  the  area  of  social  benefits. 

I  have  a  few  other  remarks  tliat  I  would 
like  to  make,  and  they  have  to  do  with  the 
Niagara    parks    commission. 

We  have  over  in  the  Niagara  parks  system 
what  we  call  today  the  school  of  gardening. 
Now,  this  school  of  gardening  was  estab- 
lished in  1935  with  the  general  objective,  at 
the  time,  of  providing  trained  gardeners  for 
the  park  staff. 

The  school  is  about  4  miles  from  the  Falls, 
and  it  covers  a  tract  of  120  acres.  This  is 
a  very  beautiful  spot  and  has  become  quite 
an  attraction  for  tourists  and  sightseers  in 
this  area.  The  objective  of  the  training— 
the  chief  aim  of  the  programme  at  the 
school  of  gardening— is  to  train  a  group  of 
young  Canadians  to  be  capable  gardeners. 

It  can  be  fairly  said  that  the  results  go 
further  than  this.  Graduates  of  this  school 
are  able  to  take  their  place  in  parks  systems 
throughout  Canada,  in  experimental  stations. 
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greenhouse  foremen  and  in  private  land- 
scape work.  The  3-year  course  is  designed 
to  produce  leaders  in  their  profession,  rather 
than  people  who  are  just  skilled  in  gardening 
as  the  term  is  generally  understood.  Several 
of  the  graduates  are  park  superintendents  in 
Canada,  and  others  are  superintendents  of 
horticultural  departments  in  the  larger  park 
systems. 

The  applicants  come  from  all  parts  of 
Canada.  Young  men  wishing  to  enter  the 
school  should  write  a  letter  to  the  general 
manager  of  the  Niagara  parks  commission. 
An  application  form  is  mailed  out,  and  there 
are  several  requirements  which  must  be  met 
in  addition  to  academic  requirements— which 
in  Ontario  requires  the  Ontario  secondary 
school  diploma.  The  age  bracket  is  18  to  25 
years. 

The  students  are  paid.  It  is  unique  in  that 
regard.  It  is  an  opportunity  for  young  men 
to  get  a  very  fine  education  and  get  paid 
while  they  are  receiving  it.  Students  at  the 
school  are  given  free  board  and  lodgings  in 
well  maintained  dormitories,  and  in  addition 
are  paid  an  average  monthly  wage  of  $70. 
They  sign  an  agreement  with  the  commission 
and  pay  $50  deposit  which  is  returnable  if 
they  graduate. 

There  is  a  school  superintendent  with  two 
assistants,  well  trained  people.  But  this  is 
just  the  nucleus  of  the  instructional  organiza- 
tion. Special  instructors  teach  English,  ele- 
mentary land  surveying,  and  botany.  All 
of  this  is  on  the  regular  schedule  of  lec- 
tures. 

In  addition,  the  superintendent  of  the  hor- 
ticultural department  of  the  commission  pro- 
vides over-all  supervision  because  the  school 
is  a  division  of  the  department  of  the 
Niagara  parks  commission.  In  parks  green- 
houses they  receive  tuition  and  training  in 
the  propagation  of  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  by 
the  time  they  finish  at  this  school  they  are 
very  competent  and  much  sought  after 
people. 

Now  the  reason  I  say  that  is  because  I 
like  to  see  a  good  class  of  boy  there.  True 
it  is  small,  we  can  only  take  10  each  year. 
We  graduate  10  each  year. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  How  long 
does  the  course  take? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Three  years.  They  are 
well  housed,  well  fed,  but  they  work.  I 
mean  we  pay  them  because  they  get  practi- 
cal training  as  well  as  the  academic.  I  say 
that  is  one  place  where  there  is  no  discrimi- 
nation for  political  reasons— what  we  want  is 
a  good  boy. 


Mr.  Thomas:  It  does  not  take  place  in  any 
other  but  that  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  No  place  that  I  know  of. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  other  school  of  its 
kind.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  school 
that  pays  the  boy. 

So  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  if  they  have  a 
good  boy— of  course,  we  can  only  take  10— 
but  if  there  is  a  good  boy  in  their  riding 
who  seems  to  be  inclined  to  this  work,  there 
is  a  good  gainful  life's  work  in  it,  because 
all  our  boys  who  have  graduated  are  doing 
exceptionally  well. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  What  is  the  hon. 
Minister  doing  for  the  girls  who  might  like 
that  type  of  work? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  We  do  not  have  a  girls' 
school  down  there. 

Mr.   Nixon:   No  discrimination. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  do  not  know  if  that 
was  supposed  to  be  a  pun  or  not. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  it  was  put  forward  in  all 
seriousness. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  In  all  seriousness,  eh? 
Well,  at  the  moment  I  am  discussing  only 
the  boys'  school  and  a  very  creditable  insti- 
tution, and  I  am  drawing  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature 
because,  I  repeat,  if  there  is  a  good  boy  in 
their  riding  who  would  seem  to  want  to 
to  make  tliis  type  of  work  his  life's  work,  we 
would  be  very  glad  to  consider  his  applica- 
tion. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Would  the  hon. 
Minister  permit  a  question?  Has  he  con- 
sidered enlarging  the  enrolment  at  all  in  this 
school? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  No,  I  think  we  have  gone 
about  as  far  as  we  can  go  on  it.  We  are 
quite  satisfied  we  are  doing  good  work. 

Mr.  Manley:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  get 
lots  of  applicants?  Would  he  increase  the 
enrolment  if  he  received  many  more  appli- 
cations that  what  he  can  fill? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  No,  we  are  not  going  into 
further  developing  this  school,  at  least  for 
the  present.  It  is  a  farm  school,  it  is  compact. 
We  are  able  to  take  care  of  the  boys  and 
give  them  good  training,  and  that  is  about 
as  far  as  we  want  to  go.  Of  course,  it  costs- 
quite  a  bit  of  money  to  do  it. 

But  I  would  like  to  see  representation 
across  the  province  better  than  it  is  today. 
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We  get  too  many  from  the  local  area.  We 
have  boys  from  other  provinces,  on  occasion. 
We  have  them  from  Saskatchewan,  Nova 
Scotia.  We  do  not  turn  down  a  boy  from 
another  province.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  like 
to  have  one  or  two  of  them  come  in,  I  think 
it  is  good  public  relations.  But  that  is  for 
hon.   members'   consideration. 

Now,  at  the  first  session  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature  after  the  1943  election,  two  Acts 
were  passed  important  to  the  development  of 
that  part  of  The  Department  of  Labour 
actively  affecting  better  relations  between 
labour  and  management  and  protection  and 
the  welfare  of  the  workers. 

One  of  these  Acts,  The  Hours  of  Work  and 
Vacation-with-Pay  Act,  placed  a  maximum 
of  48  hours  on  the  regular  number  of  hours 
in  tlie  week  an  employee  in  an  industrial 
undertaking  may  work.  It  also  provides  that, 
for  every  year  of  this  employment,  an 
employee  shall  be  given  at  least  one  week's 
vacation  with  pay. 

Both  provisions  are  subject  to  certain 
exceptions— that  is,  we  can  by  permit  give 
permission  to  work  longer  hours  if  the  need 
is  apparent,  but  the  employees  are  accor- 
dingly granted  leisurely  hours. 

To  provide  for  the  vacation  with  less  than 
one  year  of  employment  with  an  employer, 
a  system  was  established  whereby  vacation- 
with-pay  credit  stamps,  in  the  amount  of  2 
per  cent,  of  the  employee's  salary,  is  placed 
by  the  employer  in  the  vacation-with-pay 
stamp  books. 

At  first  this  system  applied  only  to 
employees  in  the  construction  industry,  but 
subsequent  to  an  amendment  to  the  Act  in 
1947,  the  system  was  extended  to  include 
any  employee  in  an  industrial  undertaking, 
with  upwards  of  3  months  of  employment 
with  an  employer,  other  than  the  construc- 
tion worker,  to  whom  the  3  months  period 
does  not  apply. 

From  1944,  when  the  Act  came  into  force, 
till  the  end  of  March,  1958,  over  $97,750,000 
in  the  form  of  vacation-with-pay  credit 
stamps  passed  from  employers  to  employees. 
During  this  period,  over  3,455,000  vacation- 
with-pay  stamp  books  were  purchased  by  per- 
sons who  had  been  gainfully  employed  and 
were  eligible  to  receive  vacation  credits. 
These  amounts  do  not  in  any  way  indicate 
the  vacation  benefits  enjoyed  by  employees 
as  a  result  of  this  legislation,  who  were 
employed  permanently  by  their  employers 
and  were  not  subject  to  the  credit  stamp 
system. 


The  formula  for  cashing  these  stamps  which 
are  placed  in  the  employee's  book  is  that  after 
June  30,  they  present  them  at  the  banks 
in  the  province  and  they  are  given  their 
money. 

Recently,  I  made  a  decision,  I  hope  a 
proper  one— that,  in  view  of  the  unemploy- 
ment existing  this  winter— and  lately  I 
extended  that  employment  to  the  workers  of 
Avro  who  might  be  in  need,  and  have  no 
money,  and  yet  have  $100  or  more  in 
stamps  in  his  book  that  he  cannot  use— I 
have  granted  exemptions  to  the  companies 
concerned.  They  may  pay  those  men  in  cash, 
and  thereby  I  feel  they  will  be  helped  over 
what  might  be  a  very  difiicult  period. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Would  that  apply  only  to  the 
Avro  situation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  No,  no.  I  have  done  this 
for  the  last  two  or  three  months.  Quite  a 
few  people  have  exhausted  their  cash,  and 
a  vacation-with-pay  book  might  have  up  to 
$150  in  it  which  they  could  not  use  until 
next  June. 

So  I  have  acted  in  that  way  throughout 
this  winter,  and  recently  when  the  big  lay-off 
came  at  Avro  I  was  asked  for  permission  to 
do  this  by  various  people,  some  of  them 
small  manufacturers,  contracting  for  Avro, 
doing  work  for  Avro.  I  granted  the  same 
permission  to  them.  It  is  pretty  hard  to 
subsist  on  a  pay  book,  even  though  it  might 
have  $150  in  it. 

Then,  of  course,  that  is  one  thing  we  ran 
into  difficulty  with  at  Avro,  where  men 
would  sacrifice  the  value  of  their  book  to  get 
cash,  and  we  had  quite  a  bit  of  difficulty 
there,  so  I  did  not  want  that  to  happen.  I 
did  not  want  a  man  who  had  conscientiously 
earned  $150  in  vacation  pay,  have  to  sell  it 
to  somebody  for  maybe  50  per  cent,  of  its 
value  if  he  could  not  afford  to  wait.  So  I 
hope  hon.  members  agree  that  was  a  fair 
decision  to  make. 

Now,  we  administer  The  Apprenticeship 
Act  and  The  Minimum  Wage  Act.  I  am 
sorry  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  (Mr. 
Grossman)  is  not  in  the  House  because  he 
mentioned  The  Minimum  Wage  Act  the 
other  night,  and  I  want  to  assure  him  and 
hon.  members  of  this  House  that  we  are 
giving  The  Minimum  Wage  Act— which,  as 
hon.  members  know,  only  applies  to  women 
—careful  scrutiny.  I  do  not  think  that  very 
many  people  are  working  for  the  minimum 
wage,  and  sometimes  people  forget  that  a 
minimum  wage  is  just  that,  and  once  it  is 
established  they  gradually  get  themselves  to 
thinking  that  that  is  the  maximum. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  the  hon.  Minister 
not  estabUsh  a  minimum  wage  for  men? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Why?  Well,  I  do  not 
know.  I  did  not  establish  this  Act  in  the 
first  place,  I  have  administered  it,  but  I 
have  never  had  any  substantial  request  that 
there  be  a  minimum  wage  for  men.  I  think 
that  it  would  be  a  mistake  in  this  province 
if  we  had  a  minimum  wage  for  men.  We 
would  have  to  put  it  high  enough  that  it 
would  be  fair,  or  else  it  definitely  would  be 
considered  a  maximum,  and  we  would  find- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  At  least  it  would  elimin- 
ate the  possibility  of  paying  a  man  $1  or 
$1.10  an  hour  or,  like  The  Department  of 
Highways  does  on  occasion,  80  and  90  cents 
an  hour— 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  I  do  not  know  what 
The  Department  of  Highways  pays- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  about  a  year  ago  I 
said  they  were  paying  80  cents  and  the  hon. 
Minister  corrected  me;  he  said  I  was  wrong 
it  was  90  cents  was  the  lowest  they  were 
paying,  so  a  minimum  wage— 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  But  at  any  rate  the  pur- 
pose of  this,  of  course,  is  to  establish  just 
what  it  says,  a  minimum  wage  below  which 
a  person  cannot  be  paid. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  get  that  into  the 
field  where  people  accept  that— they  say  this 
is  what  tlie  government  says  and  that  is  a 
fair  wage  and  that  is  all  they  are  going  to 
pay.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
establish  a  minimum  wage  for  men.  Besides, 
it  would  quickly  become  the  maximum  and 
it  would  have  to  be  high  enough  therefore, 
that  it  might  eliminate  a  lot  of  people  who 
either  are  working  part  time  or  in  various 
ways,  especially  in  these  days  when  the 
dollar  does  not  buy  too  much,  are  trying  to 
supplement  their  income  which  helps  them 
to  live. 

So  we  have  to  be  very  careful  of  these 
things,  but  I  want  to  tell  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrew  that  we  are  going  to  have 
a  very  careful  look  at  the  minimum  wage, 
and  I  appreciate  the  interest  he  has  taken 
in  it.  I  think  it  is  well  that  hon.  members 
look  at  these  things,  and  if  they  can  make 
constructive  suggestions,  this  is  the  place  to 
make  them. 

During  the  period  under  discussion,  various 
amendments  have  been  made  to  The  Factory, 
Shop  and  Office  Building  Act  to  afford  the 
workers  greater  protection  against  industrial 
hazards— one    thing    to    prohibit    more    than 


one  person  from  working  within  reach  of  any 
guillotine  knife.  That  is  an  awful  word  is 
it  not?  The  guillotine— but  there  are  those 
kind  of  knives  and  they  have  injured  a  lot 
of  people.  Shears,  press  dies  in  running  rolls 
or  any  similar  devices. 

Another  amendment  was  designed  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  safety  measures  in  com- 
mercial buildings  in  case  of  fire. 

In  1953,  further  important  amendments 
were  made  to  the  Act— in  one  case  the  pro- 
cedure was  revised  for  submitting  plans  of 
new  buildings  and  alterations  to  existing 
buildings  to  the  department,  and  provision 
was  made  for  the  collection  of  fees  for  the 
examination  of  these  plans. 

The  great  industrial  growth  of  the  province 
in  the  last  several  years  is  clearly  reflected 
in  the  large  volume  of  work  performed  in 
this  phase  of  departmental  activities.  I  have 
some  figures  to  show  hon.  members  the  num- 
ber of  plans,  which  I  will  come  back  to,  and 
the  amount  of  money  taken  in,  and  the  value 
of  the  plans  approved  for  the  last  couple  of 
years. 

Regulations  made  under  this  Act  in  1946, 
covering  grain  elevators,  placed  Ontario  in 
the  position  of  being  the  first  province  in 
Canada  to  deal  specifically  with  safeguarding 
employees  against  dust,  fire  and  explosion 
hazards,  and  improving  their  working  condi- 
tions generally  in  terms  of  large  grain  eleva- 
tors. 

But  in  view  of  the  hazards  of  dust  explo- 
sions being  very  great,  the  department 
amended  these  regulations  in  1957,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  measures  provided  by  the 
amendments  will  go  far  towards  eliminating 
serious  causes  of  explosion. 

This  amendment  was  brought  about  by 
the  big  explosions  that  took  place  at  the 
Lakehead,  in  the  elevators  up  there,  and  I 
believe  that  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
operators  of  these  elevators  that  we  have 
made  a  great  improvement  in  the  safety 
factors  for  men  working  there,  and  have 
certainly  made  them  a  great  deal  more  com- 
fortable  and  healthful. 

Closely  allied  to  the  reorganization  of  its 
inspectorate,  the  factory  inspection  branch- 
to  enable  the  compilation  of  more  compre- 
hensive statistics  of  its  work-applied  the 
classification  of  industry  to  the  standard  indus- 
trial classification  code  established  by  the 
international  labour  office  and  the  United 
Nations,  whereby  Ontario  became  not  only 
the  first  province  in  Canada,  but  the  first 
government  body  in  the  world,  to  conform 
to  this  standard. 
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Departmental  facilities  for  the  training  of 
young  people,  in  trades  requiring  skilled 
mechanics,  has  developed  greatly  in  recent 
years,  particularly  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  Apprentices  of  every  trade  estab- 
lishment or  plant,  where  a  system  of  appren- 
tice training  requiring  at  least  two  years  of 
instruction  is  established,  may  be  provided 
with  the  opportunity  of  attending  any  day 
classes,  of  not  more  than  an  average  of  3 
months'  duration  in  any  year  of  their  appren- 
ticeship at  no  cost  to  the  employer.  They 
are  taught  the  theory,  science  and  practice 
of  their  trades  and,  during  the  school  period, 
each  apprentice  is  provided  with  a  living 
allowance. 

If  this  apprentice  is  far  out  of  town,  his 
rail  or  bus  fare  is  paid  to  the  training  centre 
and  return  fare  home  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
and  boarding  house  accommodation  is 
obtained  for  him— an  apprentice  receives  a 
weekly  living  allowance  to  cover  room  and 
board. 

The  expenses  of  school  training  are  shared 
equally  by  the  government  of  Canada  and 
the  Ontario  government  by  agreement  of 
July,  1944.  This  agreement  offered,  was 
for  a  10-year  period  and  in  December,  1953, 
the  Federal  Minister  of  Labour  convened  a 
conference,  in  Toronto,  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial Ministers  of  Labour  and  their  advisors 
for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  renewal 
of  this  agreement.  Renewal  of  the  agreement 
by  Ontario  was  made  on  April  12,  1954. 

The  agreement  has  been  in  force  and  effec- 
tive since  April  1,  1954,  and  expires  on 
March  31,  1964. 

Courses  of  10-weeks  duration,  providing 
basic  and  advanced  trade  training,  have  been 
established  for  apprentices  in  the  9  different 
designated  building  trades  and  the  designated 
trade  of  motor  vehicle  repair  of  The  Appren- 
ticeship Act,  and  also  for  young  persons 
employed  in  learning  skills  of  two  trades 
that  are  not  designated  under  the  Act. 

Classes  are  held  on  a  year-round  basis 
at  the  provincial  institute  of  trades,  Toronto. 
It  became  necessary  to  establish  this  training 
centre  in  the  fiscal  year  1951-1952,  in  view 
of  the  rapidly  growing  educational  pro- 
gramme for  apprentices,  and  it  arose  out  of 
the  combined  efforts  of  The  Departments  of 
Education  and  Labour. 

The  Department  of  Education  plays  a 
great  part  in  this  apprenticeship  training  in 
co-operation  with  The  Department  of  labour. 

I  wanted  to  just  point  that  out  because 
I  believe  that  enough  stress  is  not  being 
put  on  apprenticeship  training  in  our  prov- 
ince.     Ever   since    this    session   opened,   we 


have    been    talking    consistently    about    edu- 
cation,  higher   education. 

Now  there  are  a  great  many  fine  people 
in  this  province  who  just  do  not  have  the 
wherewithal  to  send  their  children  to  our 
colleges,  and  while  there  is  an  ever  greater 
amount  of  assistance  being  given  to  them, 
I  feel  that  a  great  many  of  our  young  people 
should  be  encouraged  to  get  into  a  trade  of 
some  kind  or  other. 

The  information,  the  knowledge  of  being 
a  skilled  mechanic  is  very  easy  to  carry,  and  if 
the  opportunity  is  available  to  them  I  believe 
that  possibly  the  needs  of  our  country  can 
be  filled  through  our  own  apprenticeship 
training    centres. 

I  suggest  to  the  people  of  this  province 
that  if  they  have  a  boy  who  is  coming  to  the 
age  when  he  should  be  going  to  work,  I 
suggest  they  give  very  serious  consideration 
to  having  him  learn  a  trade  and  they  will 
find  throughout  life  that  it  will  provide  gain- 
ful  and  very   satisfactory   employment. 

In  respect  of  the  legislation  under  admini- 
stration of  the  boiler  inspection  branch, 
the  Act  shortly  entitled  The  Boilers  and 
Pressure  Vessels  Act,  1951,  came  into  force  on 
March  7,  1953.  This  Act  brings  legislation  in 
Ontario  in  line  with  practices  which  have 
developed  over  the  years  in  respect  of  the 
examination  of  designs  of  boilers  and  pressure 
vessels  and  plants,  and  the  inspection  of  these 
vessels  during  their  construction,  installation 
and  service,  which  are  recognized  as  affording 
a  very  high  degree  of  safety  in  the  admini- 
stration of  this  legislation. 

The  services  of  the  department  have  been 
further  developed  to  keep  apace  with  the 
advancement  and  the  new  materials  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  boilers  and  pres- 
sure vessels,  and  this  field  of  work.  The 
approval  of  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
in  welding  has  been  maintained  on  a  high 
level,  and  the  skill  of  welding  operators  and 
the  improved  procedure  is  strictly  tested. 

Since  the  enforcement  of  this  legislation, 
services  of  the  inspection  staff  have  been 
in  greater  demand  and,  as  a  consequence, 
inspection  districts  for  purposes  of  boiler 
inspection  have  been  reorganized,  and  the 
inspection  staff  increased. 

New  legislation  dealing  with  operating 
engineers  was  incorporated.  It  established 
methods  of  procedure  in  examination  and 
certification  of  operating  engineers,  and  came 
into  force  on  July  22,  1954.  For  the  enforce- 
ment of  this  legislation,  an  innovation  was 
introduced  whereby  the  boiler  inspectors  of 
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the   department  make   inspection   under   this 
legislation. 

The  services  of  the  department  have  been 
further  developed  in  the  interest  of  safety 
with  the  formation  of  an  elevator  inspection 
grant  for  the  purpose  of  administering  The 
Elevators  and  Lifts  Act,  which  came  into 
force  on  January  17,  1954.  For  many  years 
prior  to  this  Act  being  made,  inspection  of 
elevators  and  hoists  in  factory,  shops,  bake 
shops,  restaurants,  and  office  buildings  had 
been  conducted  under  the  authority  of  The 
factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act. 

The  inspection  staflF  of  the  department 
performed  a  good  service  in  seeing  that  the 
safety  requirements  of  that  legislation,  in 
respect  to  elevators  and  hoists,  was  adhered 
to,  but  the  new  legislation  has  effected  higher 
standards  of  safety,  and  broader  service  will 
result  from  the  facilities  provided  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  of  the  department 
in  this  field, 

I  had  the  report  that  this  is  the  second 
year  now  in  which  there  have  been  no  fatali- 
ties on  a  commercial  passenger  elevator. 
I  think  the  inspection  of  the  elevators  has 
certainly  proved  to  be  of  some  value. 

The  department  services,  in  respect  to  pro- 
tection was  passed  by  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature to  prohibit  discrimination,  against  per- 
sons or  classes  of  persons,  in  public  places 
because  of  race,  creed,  colour,  nationality 
ancestry  and  place  of  origin.  The  legislation 
on  this  subject  is  entitled  The  Fair  Accommo- 
dation Practices  Act. 

Recently  we  have  passed  an  order  creating 
the  Ontario  anti-discrimination  commission. 
A  commission  has  been  set  up,  and  at  meet- 
ings have  appointed  a  secretary,  and  they  are 
in  business.  We  have  issued  pamphlets  to 
the  people  of  this  province  indicating  just 
what  these  anti-discrimination  laws  mean,  and 
we  do  hope  that  they  will  bring  to  the  people 
of  the  province,  of  all  nationalities,  what  the 
law  is  in  regard  to  these  matters. 

We  also  administer  The  Athletics  Control 
Act,  which  controls  boxing  and  wrestling,  I 
should  not  mention  that  word  in  this  House- 
that  happened  to  be  quite  a  bad  word  a 
couple  of  years  ago— but  we  have  not  heard 
so  much  about  it  lately. 

Under  this  Act,  which  empowers  us  to 
impose  a  tax  on  professional  boxing  and 
wrestling,  I  would  like  to  inform  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  the  fvmds  of  that  are  used  to 
supply  equipment  for  midgets  and  minors  and 
young  people  playing  various  games,  winter 
and  summer,  throughout  this  province.  The 
demands  are  increasing  year  by  year,  but  I 


still  feel,  in  the  interests  of  the  young  people, 
in  getting  them  started  in  a  good  healthy 
sport  and  keeping  them  interested  in  games 
and  play,  keeps  them  off  the  streets,  and  it 
is  a  part  of  our  work  that  I  feel  quite  happy 
about-particularly  that  this  Legislature 
empowered  the  commission  to  do  this. 

I  do  not  like  to  advertise  it  too  much 
because  I  think  the  demands  would  increase 
beyond  our  ability  to  meet  them.  But  I  do 
say  to  hon.  members  here  that  if  you  have 
someone  who  will  take  charge  of  a  group 
of  boys-young  boys,  not  big  fellows-young 
boys  in  their  community,  and  who  will  be 
responsible  for  equipment  that  we  are  able 
to  give  them— because  we  cannot  just  send  it 
out  without  somebody  accepting  it  and  taking 
some  responsibility  for  it-then  we  will  be 
happy,  as  far  as  possible,  to  meet  their 
requests.  Hockey  is  just  about  over  for  this 
year  and  so  the  next  endeavour  we  will  be 
into  will  be  baseball. 

Our  efforts  I  think  along  this  Une  have 
benefited  a  great  many  boys,  because  there 
are  lots  of  men  in  a  community  with  a  desire 
to  do  this  kind  of  work  but  cannot  afford 
to  finance  it,  so  I  am  happy  that  under  our 
Act  we  are  able  to  supply  equipment  for 
these  juniors. 

That,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  represents  what 
1  want  to  say  in  connection  with  these 
estimates.  They  have  all  been  carefully  com- 
piled by  the  people  in  my  department.  They 
represent  exactly  what  it  is  estimated. 

In  regard  to  conciliation  services,  which  is 
only  an  estimate  guided  by  the  activities  of 
other  years,  we  cannot  estimate  too  accurately, 
but  we  have  a  substantial  sum  here  for  that. 
There  are  decreases  in  some  of  the  branches 
and  some  have  few  increases,  but  I  put 
before  the  hon.  members  the  amount  of 
money  required  to  administer  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  for  1959,  and  I  humbly 
suggest  they  give  them  their  approval  so  that 
we  can  carry  on. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Before  going  on 
with  estimates  in  detail,  there  are  a  few 
remarks  I  want  to  make  in  connection  with 
labour-management  relations  and  related 
matters  as  they  affect  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  One  moment,  I  do  not 
want  to  interrupt,  but  I  said  I  would  get  the 
figures  on  the  building  permits  because  I 
think  they  are  indicative  of  the  faith  and 
confidence  people  have  in  this  province. 

The  value  of  approved  projects— factories, 
office  buildings,  for  the  calendar  year  1958, 
amounts  to  2,128  buildings  with  a  value  of 
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$214,938,000.  That  has  all  been  approved  by 
this  department,  and  that  compares  with 
1957  of  a  value  of  $161,875,000,  so  we  see 
last  year— not  being  a  good  year— there  was 
a  real  increase  in  amount  of  approved  plans 
for  construction. 

Mr.  Wren:  To  resume,  I  was  going  to  have 
quite  a  deal  to  say  about  relationships 
between  this  department  and  the  civil  service, 
but  the  hon.  member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Foote) 
outlined  some  of  the  thinking  that  has  been 
going  on  when  he  suggested  that  the  civil 
service  association  was  disturbed  about 
remarks  made  in  the  House  about  wages  and 
working  conditions. 

I  share  with  the  hon.  member  for  Durham 
the  concern  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
( Mr.  Phillips )  has  for  human  problems,  but 
would  suggest  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Secre- 
tary has  been  in  office  for  quite  a  limited 
period  of  time  and  perhaps  has  not  had  the 
time  to  get  to  the  root  of  this  problem. 

But  after  the  other  day,  when  I  mentioned 
the  civil  service  association,  I  learned  that 
the  subsequent  edition  of  The  Trillium  for 
March,  1959,  carried  the  same  complaints 
and  emphasizes  them  a  good  deal  more. 

The  association  is  not  complaining  about 
the  fact  the  government  will  not  meet  them— 
it  is  complaining  that  when  they  do  meet 
them  nothing  is  done  about  complaints. 
I  would  commend  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour,  inasmuch  as  he  is  chairman  of  one 
of  the  advisory  councils,  to  see  what  can  be 
done  to  expedite  meetings  and  restore  good 
relations  between  the  civil  service  associa- 
tion and  the  government  itself. 

I  would  suggest  if  the  association  were 
an  employee  group  under  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act,  and  the  government  an  employer 
under  the  Act,  that  the  government  might 
well  be  accused  of  not  bargaining  in  good 
faith.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  was 
voicing  government  policy  the  other  day  by 
stating  that  he  will  not  use  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  on  labour  relations 
this  session.  He  suggests  that  to  implement 
the  whole  report  would  require  re-writing 
The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

Now  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  many 
select  committee  reports  have  been  adopted 
by  this  House  in  their  entirety  at  once?  In 
the  years  I  have  been  in  this  House  I  do  not 
recall  one  report  adopted  in  its  entirety. 
This,  to  me,  is  a  weak  excuse  for  not  deal- 
ing with  those  aspects  of  labour  relations 
which  need  somewhat  immediate  attention. 

As  far  as  I  know,  not  one  member  of  the 
committee    ever   anticipated   full   acceptance 


of  the  report.  Rather,  I  think,  it  was  the 
hope  of  all  hon.  members  of  the  committee 
that  the  report  would  set  out  paths  of  think- 
ing for  this  whole  field,  which  has  received 
far  too  little  public  attention. 

It  was  the  hope  then  that  the  entire 
report  would  cause  reflection  by  all  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  to  choose  the  best 
in  it  and  perhaps  add  desirable  changes 
which  may  have  escaped  the  committee,  or 
those  submitting  briefs. 

Now  the  hon.  Minister  has  closed  the  door 
for  this  session  and  said  in  effect,  "This  is 
my  department,  the  rest  of  you  just  mind 
your  own  business." 

This  is  the  first  time  it  has  been  said  that 
anything  was  the  ultimate  in  perfection. 
Many  deep  and  perplexing  questions  were 
raised  in  the  committee's  deliberations,  and 
whether  the  conclusions  of  the  committee  in 
the  whole  picture  were  the  right  conclusions 
or  not,  they  at  least  established  a  basis  for 
discussion  and  decision. 

An  old  Chinese  proverb  says,  "He  who 
asks  a  question  is  a  fool  for  5  minutes,  but 
he  who  does  "not  ask  a  question  is  a  fool 
forever." 

I  would  commend  to  the  hon.  Minister's 
attention  the  great  interest  that  chambers  of 
commerce  groups,  manufacturing  and  labour 
groups,  government  agencies,  and  the  vast 
amount  of  time  they  spent  in  making  their 
submissions  to  the  select  committee.  I  would 
submit  to  him  that  he  might  ease  their 
minds  rather  than  leave  them  with  the 
impression  many  of  them  have  adopted  at 
the  present  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  I  sat  on 
the  side-lines  in  this  House  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  but  today  when  we  discuss  labour 
relations  I  want  to  discuss  something  which 
has  never  been  really  discussed  at  any  length, 
either  in  this  assembly  or  in  some  other  public 
places  where  people  join  together.  I  think  it 
is  rather  important,  because  it  has  so  much  to 
do  with  the  basis  of  labour-management  rela- 
ttions  both  in  Ontario  itself  and  in  Canada 
proper. 

But  first  of  all  I  want  to  deal  just  some- 
what—and I  would  ask  the  hon.  gentlemen  to 
bear  with  me  because  I  did  with  him  yester- 
day—but I  want  to  deal  just  somewhat  with 
the  attitude  of  the  hon.  CCF  leader  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  in  the  House  which  to  me  is 
very  perplexing  indeed. 

I  have  never  met  a  man  in  this  House, 
including  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
whom  I  did  not  like,  and  I  know  the  contri- 
bution each  hon.  member  earnestly  seeks  to 
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advance  is  sincere,  straightforward  and 
honest.  But  I  cannot  understand  why  a  man 
would  constantly  work  out  of  context  and 
not  present  both  sides  of  the  problem,  and 
both  sides  of  the  story,  before  he  announces 
a  conclusion  or  proffers  a  statement. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    For  example? 

Mr.  Wren:  People  are  not  stupid,  at  least 
I  do  not  think  so.  And  the  hon.  member 
could  contribute  so  much  if  he  would  only 
settle  down  and  realize  that  no  person  is 
ever  100  per  cent,  right  all  the  time.  If 
the  average  person  reaches  an  average  of 
being  50  per  cent,  right,  he  does  remarkably 
well,  but  if  we  choose  to  associate  and 
exchange  our  thinking  on  an  honest,  intel- 
lectual basis,  then  one  day  we  might  gel 
closer  to  right  conclusions  and  reach  the  100 
per  cent,  figure  much  more  readily. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  some- 
times why  we  have  98  hon.  members  in  this 
House  if  we  are  to  believe  that  only  one 
person  is  right.  It  would  be  better  if  we 
had  a  redistribution  bill  before  the  House 
rises,  and  set  up  just  one  constituency,  for 
the  whole  province  of  Ontario,  and  give  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  an  acclamation. 
We  could  eliminate  Ministers  and  Deputy 
Ministers  and  on  week-ends  as  a  hobby  he 
could  perhaps  run  the  national  government 
at  Ottawa  as  well.  I  really  do  not  know  if 
that  is  his  objective,  but  surely  that  is  the 
impression  he  leaves. 

And  I  respectfully  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  will  be  an  uphill  struggle  for  any  self- 
appointed  perfectionist;  there  is  something 
missing.  He  reminds  me  of  the  tired  farmer 
urging  an  equally  tired  horse  and,  on  meeting 
a  passerby,  said:  "How  much  farther  is  it  to 
the  top  of  the  hill?"  "This  is  no  hill,"  replied 
the  traveller,  "You  have  just  lost  your  back 
wheels." 

Now,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is 
becoming  a  very  serious  case,  allergic  even 
to  himself. 

I  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  case,  I 
have  more  trouble  with  myself  than  any  man 
I  know.  I  have  tried  to  organize  a  life  about 
some  supreme  values,  and  I  took  supposed 
shortcuts  which  lengthened  rather  than 
shortened  that  organization  of  effort. 

We  find,  sooner  or  later,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  when  we  hurt  people,  we  need  not 
have  hurt,  that  retaliation  can  be  devastating 
and  I  have  some  of  the  scars  to  prove  it.  I 
believe  we  have  all  had  that  experience  to 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree  until  one  day  we 
learn  that  we  do  not  know  everything. 


We  find  that  our  neighbour,  the  clergy, 
our  friends  and  even  ovir  political  counter- 
parts can  teach  us  much  if  we  will  just  listen 
once  in  a  while.  Loyalty  can  be  a  major 
virtue,  unselfishness  an  ally,  if  not  aimed  in 
a  direction  which  will  wreck  our  own  purpose 
and  our  own  personality. 

Burns  wrote  immortal  words  when  he  said: 
"Oh,  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us,  to 
see  ourselves  as  ithers  see  us".  Were  he 
sometimes  in  the  gallery  of  this  House  he 
might  well  write  today:  "Oh,  would  some 
power  to  ithers  gie,  to  see  myself  as  I  see 
me". 

So  in  the  matters  now  under  review,  under 
The  Department  of  Labour,  the  people  of 
Ontario  know  it  is  not  true  that  if  we  do 
not  agree  fully  with  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  we  are  opposed  to  labour.  And 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  tends  to  widen  the 
gulf  of  public  understanding  of  labour's 
problems  at  times. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  one  of  the 
serious  problems  of  the  trade  union  movement 
is  acceptance  of  their  purpose  by  the  public 
at  large.  Due  to  the  alleged  misdeeds  of 
a  few,  the  whole  structure  has  been  subjected 
to  a  devastating  barrage,  particularly  in 
American  news  mediums,  which  so  influence 
our  thinking  in  Canada. 

Trade  unions,  as  the  hon.  Minister  said  the 
other  day,  are  here  to  stay,  despite  the  Hitlers, 
the  Mussolinis,  the  Smallwoods  and  even  the 
Tory  Opposition  party  in  Newfoundland. 
Their  structure  is  basic  to  our  accepted  way 
of  life  in  Canada,  but  the  posture  of  that 
structure  will  only  be  enhanced  through  an 
informed  pubUc  who  do  not  always  have 
an  opportunity  to  hear  labour's  side  of  the 
story. 

And  here  we  must  remember  one  fact: 
More  working  people  are  not  members  of 
trade  unions  than  those  who  are.  Organiza- 
tions in  any  strata  must  move  forward  or 
die,  and  here  we  have  a  situation  where 
many  unorganized  workers  are  currently  shy- 
ing away  from  joining  trade  unions  from 
current  pressures  and  propaganda. 

It  is  not  a  healthy  situation  for  trade 
unionism,   and  what  is  the  trouble? 

May  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  suggest  what  might 
be  wrong.  And  this  is  for  purposes  of  discus- 
sion and  not  necessarily  imposing  my  opinion 
on  anyone. 

First,  in  the  wisdom  of  their  own  decision, 
union  members  may  vote  a  strike,  which  is 
their  own  business  if  they  follow  lawful 
procedure,  which  could  cost  over  $1  million 
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and,  sometimes  many  millions  of  dollars.  Yet 
they  will  hesitate  in  their  own  locals,  in  their 
own  conventions,  to  vote  a  very  fractional 
comparative  amount  for  public  relations. 

The  press  is  sometimes  castigated  for 
not  printing  the  news  from  unions.  There 
is  some  justification  for  that  thinking,  but 
aside  from  editorial  opinion  it  is  the  normal 
function  of  the  press  to  print  news.  It  is 
not  news  merely  to  state  that  labour  is 
opposed  to  management  in  the  general 
sense.  Everyone  already  knows  that.  But 
when  labour  demonstrates  how  they  can 
work  with  management  through  an  exchange 
of  principle  and  purpose,  that  is  news,  and 
the  papers  will  print  it. 

For  example,  last  week  the  United  Steel 
Workers  presented  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment an  outstanding  brief  on  their  approach 
to  productivity  and  wages  in  the  steel  indus- 
try and  related  matters.  I  have  read  that 
brief,  and  will  read  it  many  more  times,  and 
ask  a  lot  of  questions  about  it  so  that  I 
will  understand  it  fully.  It  represents  a  lot 
of  sound  reflection  and  good  sense. 

But  my  point  here  is  that  the  brief  and 
its  contents  have  received  prominent  pub- 
licity in  the  nation's  press  because  it  is  a 
newer  approach  and  thus  news. 

Second,  the  public  at  large  are  relatively 
uninformed  of  the  relationship  between 
associated  trade  unions  in  Canada  and  their 
sponsors  in  the  United  States.  Our  people 
on  the  average  simply  do  not  know  what 
real  effort  and  zeal  and  financial  assistance 
was  proffered  to  Canadian  workmen  to  lay 
the  foundations  for  their  structure.  They 
do  not  know  that  Canadian  unions  have  a 
large  degree  of  autonomy.  The  relatively 
few  who  fully  understand  this  relationship 
are  nonetheless  disturbed  that  the  supervision 
which  remains,  even  though  very  limited  in 
some  cases,  is  non-Canadian  in  the  final 
sense. 

One  aspect,  for  instance,  is  uppermost  in 
Canadian  minds  these  days,  when  we  hear 
talk  of  a  political  party— as  separated  from 
political  action  —  fostered  by  trade  unions 
which  are  not  entirely  Canadian,  people 
naturally  wonder  why  American  union  struc- 
ture should  choose  to  inspire  socialistic 
government  here  when  it  is  not  following 
the  same  purpose  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   It  is  part  of  the  move- 
ment- 
Mr.  Wren:  Now  I  did  not  bother  the  hon. 
member  the  other  day. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  but  the  hon.  member 
has  given  a  mistake  in  fact. 

Mr.  Wren.:  The  American  people  have  so 
far  demonstrated  that  they  will  have  no  part 
of  socialism.  Labour  support  in  the  United 
States  has  been  principally,  though  not 
entirely,  directed  to  the  Democratic  party, 
somewhat  akin  to  the  Liberal  party  in 
Canada. 

Yet  some  of  these  same  unions  who  exer- 
cise some  vital,  if  only  a  few,  controls  over 
Canadian  organizations  now  set  out  to  aid 
in  sponsoring  a  new  political  faith  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  Canadian  section. 

Hon.  Member:   Oh,  now,  just  be  quiet. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Leave  the  hon.  member  alone, 
he  is— 

Mr.  Wren:  These  raise  reasonable  doubts 
in  the  minds  of  the  average  Canadian  who 
must  be  fully  informed  if  his  necessary 
support  is  to  be  gained. 

Now  Mr.  and  Mrs.  average  citizen  has 
some  doubts  because  we  are  emerging  as  a 
nation,  and  while  no  Canadian  will  ever 
forget  the  aid,  the  shelter  and  the  guidance 
of  the  mother  country  in  our  formative  years 
there  is,  I  suggest,  almost  complete  unani- 
mity in  Canad  today  that  we  are  Canadians 
and  that  we  will  run  our  own  show. 

In  law  now,  our  final  appeal  rests  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada  except  for  a  very 
few  actions  commenced  prior  to  the  final 
sequence  of  events  in  that  arena. 

So  Mr.  and  Mrs.  average  citizen,  with 
some  logic  says::  "If  our  trade  unions  choose 
to  influence  decision  in  our  affairs  then  they 
should  first  step  up  a  statute  of  Westminster 
so  to  speak,  of  their  own,  and  the  following 
sequences  within  the  union  constitutions,  and 
take  out  of  their  constitution  even  the  most 
minute  degree  of  control  from  other  lands." 

Here   is   what   I   would   emphasize   again, 
Mr.  Chairman- 
Interjection  by  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wren:  —without  having  to  be 
prompted.  I  know  perfectly  well  how  the 
union  structure  is  set  up  in  Canada. 

But  the  concern  here  is  that  while  there 
may  not  be  in  fact  any  actual  opposition, 
when  people  are  concerned,  because  of  some 
events  that  have  taken  place  across  the  line, 
there  might  be,  and  public  relations  so  far 
or  dissemination  of  information  from  these 
sources  have,  I  subscribe,  not  been  suflBcient 
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to  overcome  that  impression  at  least  for  the 
present  time. 

Now  this  is  not  to  suggest  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form  that  a  union  should  forget  from 
whence  it  sprung  or  dissociate  itself  from  its 
American  brothers.  Canada,  by  adopting  a 
serious  attitude  of  independence,  has  become 
a  proud  and  respected  voice  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  nations  and  in  the  United  Nations. 

Likewise,  our  people  submit,  should  Cana- 
dian trade  unions  assume  an  equally  proud 
posture,  and  then  they  will  be  able  to  present 
a  more  convincing  argument  towards  political 
responsibility.  For  there  is  no  doubt,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  section  or  segment  of 
society  must  have  some  degree  of  political 
representation. 

To  a  degree  we  have  problems  in  Canada's 
economy  which  are  peculiarly  Canadian.  We 
might  resolve  conflict  here  of  opposing  forces 
through  independence  of  action.  International 
associations  of  unions,  such  as  the  interna- 
tional labour  organization  and  the  inter- 
national structure  of  the  North  American 
unions  themselves  could  continue  and 
ultimately  Canada's  contribution  and  associa- 
tion might  do  even  more  in  effect. 

We  cannot  forget  at  the  same  time  about 
subsidiaries  of  American  corporations  oper- 
ating in  Canada.  There  would  be  a  parallel 
need  to  require  full  incorporation  and  control 
in  Canadian  law  wherever  that  is  not  now  the 
case. 

I  would  not  attempt  to  assess  the  area  of 
guilt  of  charges  raised  against  officials  of 
leading  unions  in  the  United  States  such  as 
the  teamsters,  carpenters  and  some  others— 
tliis  is  beyond  my  capabilities  and,  in  the 
drive  to  discredit  the  union  movement 
generally,  there  could  be— and  I  suggest  Mr. 
Chairman  there  is— a  great  degree  of  exaggera- 
tion and  trial  by  newspaper  and  other 
propaganda. 

However,  even  as  guilt  by  association  is 
judged  upon  Ontario  Liberals  because  of 
Smallwood,  so  is  there  an  equally  unfair 
relation  suggested  between  American  union 
leaders  and  Canadian  union  leaders.  There 
is  here  an  area  for  serious  contemplation. 

I  may  say  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
know  of  no  instance  where  labour  leaders  in 
Canada  can  be  compared  to  some  in  the 
United  States  and  I  feel  very  sorry  indeed 
that  any  impression  of  that  sort  is  abroad 
in  this  country. 

However,  there  are  areas  of  influence 
constitutionally  where  Canadians  ask  Cana- 
dian labour  to  become  truly  Canadian. 


Now  the  last  federal  election  revealed  that 
most  in  the  rank  and  file,  if  not  some  leaders, 
also  felt  the  same  way,  for  the  CCF  party 
was  turned  down  in  most  major  industrial 
areas  in  Canada— in  fact  in  every  significant 
industrial  area  and,  before  other  than  some 
CCF  will  vote  for  a  new  party  in  the  labour 
field,  they  will  look  for  a  lot  of  information, 
and  for  removal  of  some  of  their  fears  of 
association  whether  well  formed  or  formed 
by  propaganda. 

All  the  farmers,  small  business  men,  the 
housewives  will  all  seek  comfort  from  informa- 
tion. Certainly  they  will  not  accept  class 
warfare,  for  the  average  unionist  is  their 
friend,  their  neighbour  enmeshed  with  them 
in  industry,  business  and  in  the  community. 

Now  I  want  to  make  a  short  note  here 
which  is  along  parallel  lines:  The  great  contri- 
bution the  French  people  made,  and  the 
great  decision  the  French  people  in  Canada 
made,  when  they  associated  themselves  with 
the  British.  If  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
just  telescope  history  a  bit  here  and  say 
this:  that  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I 
have  never  associated  myself  with  a  fraternal 
organization  that  is  opposed  to  a  person's  race 
or  a  person's  religion.  It  is  simply  this.  That 
when  the  people  in  French  Canada  were 
appraised  of  the  fact  that  General  Wolfe 
had  been  successful  in  military  manoeuvres 
over  General  Montcalm,  the  French  people 
were  faced  with  a  very  vital  decision. 

In  the  course  of  making  that  decision,  they 
had  many  overtures  from  people  south  of 
the  border  to  associate  themselves  with  the 
United  States  of  America  and  be  provided 
with  certain  material  help  to  bring  about  that 
situation  if  there  should  be  any  forcible 
objections  from  the  British. 

There  is  one  thing,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Canadians  generally  should  never  forget— 
and  certainly  the  so-called  Enghsh  Canadians, 
British  Canadians-should  never  forget,  that  it 
is  to  the  eternal  credit  of  the  French  people 
of  Canada  whose  descendants  are  principally 
living  in  Quebec  now,  that  once  they  got  from 
the  British  authorities  a  guarantee  of  the 
practice  of  their  culture,  their  religion  and 
their  education  common  to  them  at  that  time, 
they  chose  to  associate  with  the  British.  To 
their  eternal  credit  it  was  one  of  the  greatest 
steps  which,  long  before  1867,  made  confeder- 
ation the  success  it  is  today.  Now  that  is 
now  the  over-all  attitude  Canada  and  Cana- 
dian people  have  taken  to  association  with 
other  people. 

But  I  say,  and  I  do  not  say  this  is  a  final 
word  by  any  means,  but  I  do  suggest,   Mr. 
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Chairman,  that  people  in  the  trade  unions 
now  might  look  at  what  possibilities  there 
are  of  enhancing  the  confidence  of  the  people 
of  Canada  in  employment  to  the  point  where 
a  great  percentage  of  the  unorganized  workers 
will  associate  themselves  completely  and 
entirely  with  those  in  the  organized  section. 

Now  I  need  not  add  in  passing  there  are 
a  good  many  hon.  members  of  this  House 
who  served  as  I  did  in  the  forces  overseas. 
Regardless  of  where  we  went,  whether  it  be 
in  our  own  forces,  seconded  to  British  or 
other  allied  forces— wherever  we  went,  the 
one  badge  I  think  we  were  all  the  most  proud 
of  was  the  "Canada"  badge  we  wore  on  our 
shoulders. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  there  should  be  anything  done 
to  disintegrate  the  fine  relationship  that  exists 
across  the  borders  between  our  trade  union 
membership.  I  am  not  suggesting  that,  and 
I  would  not  encourage  it,  except  to  say  that 
I  think  it  would  be  well  if  they  gave  study 
to  what  greater  impact  they  could  have  upon 
industrial  government  in  Canada  if  in 
actuality  they  became  constitutionally  inde- 
pendent. 

We  had  to  make  very  serious  sacrifices  to 
become  Canadian  in  our  political  decisions. 
We  would  have  to  make  sacrifices  to  become 
fully  Canadian  on  the  industrial  front.  We 
need  neither  unscrupulous  nor  allegedly 
unscrupulous  trade  union  leaders  to  guide 
our  actions  on  the  industrial  front.  We  need 
no  Smallwoods  to  guide  us  in  our  political 
activitiei  We  have  proven  in  many  fields 
that  Caii.  Jians  are  able  to  stand  on  their 
own  feet  and  I  think  we  could  study  how 
to  do  the  same  thing  in  this  particular  field. 

Now  there  has  been  a  situation  developing 
over  some  years,  where  some  union  leaders 
have  needed  a  whipping  boy,  and  thy  choose 
to  pick  on  one  political  party  or  the  other, 
not  necessarily  to  expound  the  advancement 
of  their  trade  union  but  to  place  themselves 
in  a  position  of  political  atmosphere  in  unions 
where  their  words  will  be  noted  rather  than 
their  deeds. 

I  can  say  in  all  sincerity  that  many  people 
in  public  life  do  the  same  thing,  but  I  think 
it  is  important  that  in  these  days  of  rising 
taxes,  rising  costs  of  this  and  that,  there  are 
a  good  many  trade  union  people  in  the  rank 
and  file  getting  a  bit  disturbed  too,  not  only 
about  rising  taxes  but  the  rising  cost  of 
subscription  to  the  trade  union  movement 
of  their  own  choice. 

And  I  think  if  we  all  get  together,  it  would 
be  ideal  if  The  Department  of  Labour  passed 


out  to  our  schools  reliable  information  on. 
the  history  of  the  trade  union  movement,  how 
it  grew  in  Canada,  who  the  leaders  of  the 
movement  are  today,  and  what  they  are  doing 
in  the  field  of  industrial  government. 

I  suggest,  too,  that  the  trade  unions  spend 
a  reasonable  percentage  of  their  funds  on 
the  dissemination  of  vital  information  to  the 
public. 

And  so  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  particu- 
larly in  the  light  of  the  very  unfortunate 
situation  in  one  of  our  provinces  today,  that 
it  would  be  well  if  all  concerned  knew  more 
about  our  trade  union  movement.  The  move- 
ment itself  might  give  consideration  to  moving 
up  some  time  in  the  future  where  they  might 
consider  being  completely  Canadian. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Might  I  suggest  it  is  now 
4.15  of  the  clock,  and  we  have  not  started 
the  estimates  yet— I  think  most  of  the  hon. 
members  want  to  get  away  in  good  time. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer:  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  to  ask 
tliat  we  hurry  through  it. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
I  think  that  we  should  proceed  and  see  how 
we  get  along— it  is  hopeful  that  we  can 
finish. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  other  day  we  ended 
the  debate  on  the  labour  relations  committee 
report  with  the  specific  statement  from  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  that  some 
hon.  members  in  the  House  who  wanted  to 
speak  then  could  speak  on  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Labour.  So  I  tliink  that 
hon.  members  who  agreed  at  that  time  to 
forego  their  opportunity  to  speak,  so  that 
they  can  speak  now,  should  have  the  right 
to,  and  if  it  means  we  do  not  get  through 
the  estimates  today  we  will  have  to  come 
back  next  week. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  we  will  carry  on 
for  a  while. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  was  my  intention  to  take  this 
opportunity,  on  the  advice  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  we  could  speak  of  the  select 
committee  report,  and  I  want  to  do  that 
because  I  was  lined  up  as  the  next  speaker  in 
that  regard  last  Monday. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  intently  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour's  speech  in 
regard  to  the  select  committees'  report,  and 
I  am  sure  that  he  echoed  some  of  my  feel- 
ings towards  the  report  and  I  hope  that  it 
was    not    just    the    hon.    Minister's    election 
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speech  and  that  some  of  the  things  he  said 
were  said  in  all  sincerity,  and  I  hope  that  he 
uses  his  influence  on  hon.  members  of  the 
House,  and  on  whoever  may  be  the  Minister 
of  Labour  after  the  next  election. 

And  I  would  quote  from  the  Hansard  of 
that  day  when  the  hon.  Minister  spoke, 
because  some  of  the  things  he  said  are  very 
important  to  the  labour  relations  of  this 
province.     I  quote  from  page  688: 

We  hear  so  much  from  people  on  the 
outside,  especially  in  my  position  as 
Minister  of  Labour,  alleging  that  when 
difficulty  arises  in  an  industry,  that  the 
membership  have  had  no  say  but  are 
pushed  into  their  troubles  by  their  leaders. 
I  disagree  with  this— I  think  one  of  the 
weaknesses  of  organized  labour  is  that  too 
many  of  the  men  do  not  take  sufficient 
interest  in  their  organizations,  and  I  think 
if  there  is  a  weakness  in  labour  organiza- 
tions that  is  probably  it. 

Then  again  I  would  quote  the  bottom  of 
page  689: 

Now,  I  would  like  also  to  disillusion 
some  people  who  indicate  to  me  that  they 
think  in  this  province  there  is  a  feud  going 
on  all  the  time  between  the  workers  and 
their  employers,  that  they  are  at  each 
other's   throats. 

This  is  not  so.  Organized  labour  in  this 
province  has  been  accepted  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  way  of  life.  It  is  desirable, 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  individual, 
but  for  the  general  assistance  in  the  conduct 
of  our  industry.  I  had  the  president  of 
one  of  our  largest  manufacturing  industries 
tell  me  that  he  could  not  really  carry  on 
the  industry  without  the  union.  If  the  men 
were  not  organized  imagine  trying  to  deal 
separately  with  8,000,  12,000  or  15,000 
workers. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  would  urge  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  all  hon.  members  of  the  House 
remember  those  words  in  the  redrafting  and 
revising  of  the  new  labour  relations  Act 
or  any  change  that  may  take  place. 

Now,  when  the  hon.  member  on  my 
right  started  to  speak  this  afternoon,  I 
thought  he  was  going  to  make  some  con- 
tribution towards  the  welfare  of  the  working 
people  in  this  province,  but  I  was  dis- 
appointed and  I  feel  he  has  fallen  for  the 
propaganda  of  the  real  anti-labour  people 
in  this  country. 

When  he  talks  about  controls  in  the  trade 
union  movement,   it  is  my  opinion  that  he 


knows  very  little  of  it— when  he  talks  about 
international  unionism  and  urges  the  trade 
union  movement  to  get  back  into  national- 
ism, he  would  only  bring  about  the  one  wish 
of  the  people  of  this  country  who  want 
really  that. 

Mr.  Thomas:  How  true. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  And  they  do  not  really  want 
Canadian  trade  unionism  because  they  be- 
lieve in  Canadianism  or  nationalism.  I  feel 
that  if  we  are  going  to  have  the  right  kind 
of  relations  in  any  sphere  of  society,  it 
has  to  be  international.  No  one  can  deny 
that,  and  if  anyone  stands  up  and  says 
that  we  have  got  to  become  nationalistic, 
then  we  are  going  the  wrong  way.  The 
fastest  way  that  the  trade  union  movement 
in  this  province  could  be  smashed  is  when 
they  divorce  themselves  from  the  inter- 
national unions. 

An  hon.  member:  Nobody  suggested  that. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  If  they  did  not,  then  it 
appeared  to  me  that  they  did. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member 
should  have  listened. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  When  he  talks  about  going 
back  into  history  and  looking  at  the  way 
the  trade  union  movement  was  organized 
in  Canada,  he  does  not  have  to  go  back 
very  far.  If  he  wants  to  deal  just  with  the 
craft  unions,  he  would  have  to  go  back 
quite  a  ways.  The  industrial  trade  union 
organization  started  in  this  country  only  a 
short  20  years  ago,  with  the  coming  of  the 
industrial  unions.  And  they  would  never 
have  got  to  the  point  where  they  are  today 
without  the  good,  clear  democratic  assis- 
tance from  the  international  group. 

I  just  finished  a  strike  in  my  own  local 
union  last  fall  and  I  want  to  say  this,  be- 
cause we  have  so  much  talk  about  what 
goes  on  with  union  dues  and  why  do  we 
not  stick  to  a  Canadian  union. 

Now  I  must  go  back  to  the  organization 
days  of  that  particular  union  to  make  my 
point. 

Local  1005  was  organized  in  1945,  and 
we  all  know  of  the  industrial  strike  of  1946 
when  local  1005,  the  Stelco  plant,  along 
with  the  electrical  workers,  rubber  workers 
in  Hamilton  were  on  the  streets  for  some 
3  months.  The  union  dues  at  that  time  were 
$1  a  month.  They  were  raised  to  $2.50  a 
month  in  1943;  they  stayed  at  $2.50  a  month 
until  the  last  increase  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  of  $5,  a  jump  of  100  per  cent,  in  the 
dues  from  $2.50  to  $5.00. 
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The  point  I  want  to  make  is  the  strike 
last  year  cost  the  local  union  and  inter- 
national union  about  $1.75  million.  Of  that 
amount,  we  had  directly  paid  to  us  from  the 
international  coffers  about  a  $1.25  million. 

Now,  what  happened?  Fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  dues  go  to  the  international  union.  If 
we  take  what  they  gave  to  the  Stelco  strikers 
in  1946,  add  it  to  the  contribution  of  $1.25 
million  that  they  gave  during  the  strike 
last  year,  this  local  union  has  received  back 
almost  $75,000  more  than  what  they  con- 
tributed to  the  international  union  since  its 
inception,  which  was  in  1945. 

I  make  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  point 
out  that  some  of  the  things  that  people 
talk  about  are  not  just  so. 

Just  one  other  word  about  union  dues: 
I  know  that  in  the  international  union— auto, 
steel,  electrical,  these  are  actually  the  same— 
but  I  will  speak  about  the  steel  workers 
because  I  am  more  familiar  with  that. 

We  pay  $5  dues;  50  per  cent,  of  that  goes 
to  what  we  call  the  international,  and  let  me 
just  remove  from  some  minds  the  thinking 
that  when  you  talk  about  an  international 
union,  you  are  talking  about  a  division,  the 
other  side  of  the  border,  the  United  States 
or  something  like  that,  but  it  is  not  so, 
we  are  in  an  international  union,  so  every 
member  of  the  steelworkers  is  an  inter- 
national union  member. 

There  is  no  division  between  one  and 
the  other,  it  is  an  international  union  and 
I  am  a  member  of  the  international  union. 
We  receive  from  the  Steel  Company  of 
Canada,  according  to  our  agreement,  the 
amount  of  dues.  That  is  then  sent  by  the 
financial  secretary  to  the  international  office 
in  Pittsburg,  where  it  is  endorsed  by  the 
international  officers,  sent  back  to  Canada 
and  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Toronto  in 
Canada. 

And  up  until  about  one  year  ago,  the 
steel  workers  in  Canada  were  not  paying 
their  own  way,  they  were  being  subsidized 
by  the  international  coffers  to  do  the  organiza- 
tion work  that  was  needed  in  this  country, 
because  of  the  geographical  spread  and  the 
need  for  so  many  more  organizers  to  get 
around  the  country  in  Canada.  I  hope  that 
has  made  one  point  on  what  I  wanted  to 
say  on  dues. 

Now,  getting  back  to  the  report  of  the 
select  committee: 

From  about  1950  until  the  committee  was 
set  up,  the  Opposition  had  been  requesting 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  to  have  the 
standing  committees  on  labour  meet,  and  in 
the    1956  session  they  finally  met,   had   one 


or  two  meetings,  then  we  had  the  select 
committee  set  up,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
purpose  of  the  committee  was  to  investigate 
The  Labour  Relations  Act  and  to  make  it 
more  workable,  more  efficient  and  more 
understandable. 

I  think  everyone  knew  just  about  where 
the  loop-holes  were,  and  that  is  what  I  thought 
the  job  would  be,  but  apparently  it  became 
much  broader  in  scope,  and  there  is  a  danger 
now  that  if  some  of  the  recommendations  are 
implemented  into  a  Labour  Relations  Act, 
we  will  have  one  of  the  greatest  series  of 
industrial  strikes  that  this  province  has  ever 
seen,  because  some  of  the  recommendations, 
witli  which  I  will  deal  with  later,  are  not 
found  as  far  as  I  know  in  any  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act  in  the  country. 

If  they  have  a  Labour  Relations  Act  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  we  may  find  some  of  them 
there,  because  the  restrictions  against  the 
trade  union  movement  are  indescribable.  I 
do  not  think  that,  if  we  entertain  some  of 
the  recommendations,  we  would  be  in  keep- 
ing with  tlie  preamble  which  I  am  going  to 
make  the  point  of  my  remarks.  And  the 
preamble  is: 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  public  interest  that 
industrial  peace  be  achieved  and  main- 
tained  in  tlie  province  of   Ontario. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  said  last 
Monday,  and  I  can  agree,  a  great  many  of 
the  organized  plants  have  had  good  rela- 
tions for  some  years.  Those  that  were  organ- 
ized in  the  late  1930's  or  the  early  1940's, 
who  have  had  good  contracts,  go  along 
with  the  Act  and  have  very  good  relations 
with  their  employers. 

But,  as  my  good  hon.  friend  on  the  right 
says,  not  half  of  the  people  of  this  province 
are  in  organized  trade  union  movements— 
about  40  per  cent,  out  of  the  2  million  work- 
ing force  of  Ontario.  So  that  is  going  to  be 
the  problem,  and  that  is  where  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  is  going  to  prove  itself,  because 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves,  in  the  next  few  years 
there  is  going  to  be  a  great  organizational 
period.  We  have  laundry  workers,  depart- 
ment store  workers,  office  workers,  restaurant 
workers  and  a  great  many  other  small  indus- 
tries that  are  not  yet  organized  into  a  trade 
union  movement  and  as  the  pressure  is  put 
on  these  people  because  of  their  substandard 
wages,  lack  of  conditions,  they  are  going  to 
look  around  for  unions  they  want  to  join, 
and  they  are  going  to  get  into  them. 

The  Act,  as  we  make  it,  is  going  to  set 
out  whether  there  is  going  to  be  a  good 
democratic,  peaceful  organization  or  whether 
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it  is  going  to  be  a  fight,  because,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, labour  has  no  misconception  about  the 
fact  that  they  are  not  yet  accepted  as  an 
integral  part  of  our  society.  As  anti-union 
attitudes  by  big  business  has  proven— hold 
the  hnes  policy,  and  that  sort  of  thing— we 
know  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  battle  in 
the  next  few  years  to  get  the  rest  of  the 
people  organized. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Might  I  say  this  anti- 
union by  big  business  is  a  lot  of  nonsense. 
Because  a  big  business  resists  or  feels  that 
it  cannot  meet  the  requests  of  a  union  does 
not  mean  they  are  anti-union,  it  means  they 
are  anti  what  the  union  is  asking  for. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  If  this  is  his  feeling  on  this 
then  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  should  bring 
in  some  method  of  improving  what  they  can 
do  and  cannot  do.  If  big  business  cannot 
meet  the  demands  of  labour,  then  we  should 
have  some  machinery  to  prove  it.  If  we  do 
not  have  that  machinery,  then  the  only  way 
the  worker  can  approach  it  is  on  the  financial 
statement,  which  is  all  they  get.  I  am  sure 
that  labour  is  going  to  do  the  job  of  organ- 
izing, and  face  up  the  challenge,  even  if  they 
have  to  do  it  the  hard  way. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  way  is  the  hard  way? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  The  hard  way  will  be,  when 
people  attempt  to  get  into  a  union  of  their 
choice,  and  The  Labour  Relations  Act  has 
restrictive  clauses  in  it  that  makes  it  so 
tough  for  them  that  they  will  have  to  go 
on  an  illegal  picket  line.  I  would  say  that 
they  will  become  organized  into  a  union  of 
their  choice  even  if  they  have  to  do  it 
illegally. 

Mr.  Grossman:  With  this  government- 
Mr.  Thomas:   Be  quiet,  be  sensible.    This 
is  the  best  speech  today. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  said  illegally.  We  just  have 
to  look  back  in  history.  It  took  the  European 
countries  and  Great  Britain  over  100  years 
to  get  to  a  period  of  organization  where  they 
have  some  say,  and  have  the  kind  of  relations 
they  need.  We  have  made  great  strides  in 
Ontario  in  the  last  20  years— much  faster  than 
what  went  on  in  other  countries.  But  let  us 
look  around.  The  pressure  is  on  now,  and 
that  is  going  to  be  the  challenge  of  this 
Labour  Relations  Act,  to  provide  methods 
whereby  workers  can  become  organized  in 
a  democratic  way.  This  government  should 
be  giving  some  encouragement  to  the 
unorganized. 


As  I  said,  I  was  pleased  with  the  words 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Laboiu:.  We  want 
to  encourage  the  people  to  get  into  the 
union  of  their  choice,  so  they  can  sit  in  a 
democratic  manner  and  bargain  for  their 
share  of  productivity.  We  must  be  able  to 
say  that  they  play  quite  a  dynamic  role  in 
our  industrial  expansion,  and  to  prove  that 
we  have  only  to  look  at  what  we  have  in  the 
province  today.  The  steel  industry,  automo- 
bile industry,  electrical,  rubber  and  many 
others,  are  healthy,  thriving  industries  with 
contracts  to  give  their  people  a  decent  wage, 
certain  vacations  with  pay,  certain  statutory 
holidays,  and  other  fringe  benefits,  and  I 
don't  think  anyone  can  stand  up  and  say: 
"Take  the  best  contract  in  this  province." 
If  any  member  can  say  they  should  not  have 
this  or  that,  they  deserve  what  they  get 
because  they  really  expect  it. 

We  have  to  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
labour  plays  as  much  a  part  in  our  industrial 
production  as  any  designer,  any  developer 
there  is,  and  it  should  be  recognized  as  such. 

Now  Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  think  we  are 
going  to  have  the  kind  of  industrial  peace, 
that  the  preamble  asked  for,  if  we  entertain 
some  of  the  recommendations  in  the  report. 
One  of  them  is  the  exclusion  of  the  profes- 
sional groups.  If  any  professional  group, 
regardless  of  a  Labour  Relations  Act,  wants 
to  form  an  association  of  their  own,  they  are 
going  to  do  it  and  bargain  with  the  people 
they  are  working  for. 

When  do  we  have  anything  to  say  about 
internal  workings  of  management?  When 
do  we  participate  in  their  operations?  None 
whatsoever.  When  a  group  wants  to  get  into 
a  union  of  their  choice,  they  organize  out- 
side. If  a  member  goes  into  the  plant  during 
his  working  hours  and  tries  to  organize  the 
people,  management  has  the  right  to  dis- 
cipline them,  lay  them  oflF  or  anything  they 
hke,  and  it  can  be  dealt  with  under  certain 
rules.  But  why  they  should  want  to  partici- 
pate in  organizational  practices,  I  can  not 
understand.  The  right  to  appeal  any  decision 
of  the  board  is  one  of  the  worst  features. 
This  would  cause  heavy  financial  drain  on 
local  unions— many  small  unions  could  be 
bankrupt  within  a  matter  of  weeks,  because 
locals  with  only  100  members  could  not  aff^ord 
to  go  to  the  courts  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  your  wish  to  adjourn  at 
this  time  or  do  you  want  to  go  on? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Carry  on. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  There  are  things  that  worry 
me— why  I  point  this  out  is  that  I  feel  that 
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if  we  are  going  to  really  have  a  Labour 
Relations  Act,  and  we  are  going  to  make  it 
mean  what  we  feel  it  could  mean,  the 
function  of  a  government,  I  don't  think  we 
should  have  hon.  members  of  this  government 
echoing  the  thoughts  of  some  of  the  people 
who  are  in  opposition  to  the  trade  union 
movement. 

Last  year,  we  had  the  hon.  Minister  from 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Macaulay)  echoing  the  "hold 
the  line"  policy  of  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturers' association  and  the  Diefenbaker 
government,  and  also  this  year  we  have  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  Lawrence) 
doing  just  about  the  same  thing. 

I  listened  when  he  said  he  was  proud  of 
the  fact  he  had  some  experience  in  the  trade 
union  movement,  and  that  he  had  been 
appointed  as  a  conciliator  and  an  arbitrator 
and  that  he  was  very  proud  of  it,  because  it 
put  him  in  the  unique  position  of  being 
impartial. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  he  is  in  favour  of 
unions  becoming  a  legal  entity,  in  favour  of 
this  government  bringing  in  legislation  that 
would  interfere  with  the  internal  functions 
of  the  trade  union  movement. 

How  the  hon.  member  can  be  proud  of 
one  thing,  and  say  he  is  impartial,  and  then 
be  in  favour  of  that  sort  of  thing  certainly 
I  cannot  conceive. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  I  really 
didn't  say  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  you 
will  read  Hansard,  you  will  see  that  I  said 
that  I  didn't  have  enough  experience  to  draw 
a  conclusion  one  way  or  another,  but  I  was 
interested  in  certain  representations  in  re- 
gard to  this  question  of  unions  and  legal 
entities  which  were  made  to  the  committee. 

My  whole  point  was  that  the  committee 
did  not  report  why  they  turned  this  proposal 
down.  I  am  new  at  this— I  just  wanted  to 
learn  why  they  turned  it  down— I  am  not 
taking  a  position  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  will  just  read  part  of  it, 
because  in  his  reference  to  this  committee 
bringing  some  legislation  to  have  something 
to  say  about  the  internal  functions  of  unions, 
he  says  this: 

And  I  assume  the  thinking  there,  or  the 
theory  there,  is  this,  that  a  union  is  a 
voluntary  organization  and  as  such  it  should 
police  itself.  It  should  set  up  its  own  rules 
on  internal  organization  and  machinery. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  dis- 
agree flatly  and  completely  with  that 
theory.    This   Legislature   does   involve   it- 


self with  internal  machinery  in  regard  to 
other  voluntary  organizations.  And  if  we 
are  talking  about  the  field  of  labour  rela- 
tions, where  there  is  labour  on  one  side 
and  management  on  the  other,  let  us  look 
at  the  field  of  management. 

In  this  province,  and  in  just  about  every 
other  jurisdiction,  we  do  involve  ourselves 
very  greatly  with  the  internal  matters  of 
other  voluntary  organizations,  and  by  that 
I  mean  corporations.  We  have  The  Corpo- 
rations Act.  There  are  laws  set  down  in 
relation  to  the  management  of  these  cor- 
porations. They  must  hold  annual  meet- 
ings every  year;  there  are  laws  regarding 
the  method  of  conducting  those  annual 
meetings.  Everyone  who  has  an  interest 
in  that  company  must  have  the  right  to 
speak  or  vote,  at  that  annual  meeting. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  in  making  my  point, 
we  missed  a  very  important  point  in  not 
recommending  the  preamble  to  outline  the 
philosophy  which  should  underlie  any  labour 
relations  legislation. 

I  feel  it  should  be  the  feeling  of  this  House 
that  trade  unions  have  an  indispensable  and 
dynamic  role  to  play  in  a  democratic  society. 
For  the  industrial  workers,  the  conditions  of 
their  employment,  are  amongst  the  most  im- 
portant facts  of  their  existence.  Therefore  it 
is  not  merely  natural  and  just,  it  is  integral 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  the  democratic 
system  that  they  should  join  and  work  to- 
gether freely  in  the  trade  unions. 

Arbitrary  determination  of  working  condi- 
tions, whether  by  the  employer  or  by  some 
third  party,  such  as  a  state,  is  a  negation  of 
democracy.  Negotiations  of  such  conditions, 
between  free  associations  of  workers  on  the 
one  hand  and  employers  on  the  other,  is  the 
essence  of  democracy. 

Now  we  must  admit  this  system  often 
leads  to  difficulty,  but  these  difficulties  are 
inherent  in  the  democratic  processes  itself. 
It  is  easy  to  lay  down  ethics  from  on  high. 
It  is  difficult  to  resolve  conflicts  by  discussion 
and  negotiation,  but  then  the  difiicult  method 
is  the  only  method  that  is  consistent  with 
democratic  freedom. 

We  must  have  this  kind  of  preamble,  where 
this  government  would  at  least  give  some 
encouragement  to  the  many  unorganized 
workers  in  this  province,  to  organize  into  a 
union  of  their  choice  so  that  they  would  be 
able  to  enjoy  in  a  democratic  way  the  fruits 
of  their  labour. 

Now  I  would  also  say  that  if  we  really 
mean  that  it  is  in  the  best  public  interest 
that  we  should  achieve  and  maintain  indus- 
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trial  peace  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  then 
it  must  be  based  on  a  healthy  and  realistic 
understanding  of  the  need  and  acceptance 
of  the  role  of  the  trade  unions,  in  the  demo- 
cratic society,  and  not  rather  with  a  grudg- 
ing acceptance  of  the  inescapable  fact  that 
unions  are  here  to  stay. 

In  achieving  some  of  that,  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  could  do  something  and 
that  is  in  publicity— letting  the  people  of  this 
province  know  about  the  good  parts  of  the 
trade  union— many  thousands  of  contracts  that 
are  signed  year  in  and  year  out  in  an  amic- 
able, peaceful  way.  The  Ontario  Hydro,  The 
Department  of  Highways,  The  Department 
of  Travel  and  Publicity,  and  many  other 
departments  of  this  government  put  out  many 
brochures,  many  leaflets  praising  the  govern- 
ment to  high  heaven  for  their  work,  and  I 
would  think  that  it  is  about  time  that  we 
get  something  like  this  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour. 

Why  not  put  out  a  booklet,  put  out  some 
facts  and  figures  on  the  amount  of  organiza- 
tion, and  some  of  the  good  agreements?  If 
we  do  this  I  am  sure  that  we  will  then  get 
away  from  some  of  the  thinking  that  is  pre- 
valent in  the  province  today. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is 
our  turn,  with  all  due  respect.  I  would  like 
to  say  this  to  the  House  leader,  I  have  not 
any  idea  how  long  you  want  to  go  tonight, 
but  I  hope  you  will  take  my  word  for  it 
I  have  quite  a  long— quite  a  long  speech  to 
make  .  .  . 

Hon.  Member:  So  have  I. 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  there  are  some  hon. 
members  here  who  would  like  to  get  away, 
and  I  say  that  in  all  fairness,  that  at  4.45 
p.m.  these  trains  do  go  out.  We  are  quite 
willing  to  stay,  but  on  the  other  hand  to  be 
fair,  to  the  hon.  members  who  do  no  live 
in  Toronto,  I  think  this  debate  on  these  esti- 
mates should  be  adjourned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  we  should  still 
proceed.  If  we  can  not  finish,  we  will 
adjourn.  I  am  afraid  that  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  wandering  from  the  subject 
of  the  estimates  this  afternoon.  We  can 
proceed  for  a  while,  and  I  will  give  con- 
sideration to  the  matter  which  the  hon. 
member  has  suggested. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman  I  would  just 
like  to  point  this  out;  that  out  of  a  House  of 
98,  I  hope  the  people  who  write  these  things 
down  are  here— at  the  present  time  there  are 
22  members  in  this  House,  and  if  the  hon. 
Minister  feels   that  this   is   a  fair  represen- 


tation of  the  people  of  Ontario,  I  would  just 
like  to  point  out  that  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  are  those  who 
have  run  away  from  their  duty,  after  all  the 
taunting  we  have  had  this  week? 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  has  not  gone  by  the— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
say  firstly  that  I  enjoyed  very  much  what 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  said  this  after- 
noon. Personally,  I  do  not  come  from  what 
is  known  as  a  labour  riding.  I  come  from 
a  rural  and  small  town  riding.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  I  have  always  been  very  In- 
terested in  the  labour  situation  in  this 
province  of  Ontario,  and  I  have  followed 
the  trade  union  movement  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest  for  many  years. 

I  might  say  this  with  all  due  respect  for 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East  when 
he  said  that  there  are  people  in  this  prov- 
ince—and by  saying  people  what  he  obviously 
meant  perhaps  was  the  government,  and 
certainly  the  Liberal  Opposition,  "who 
grudgingly  accept  the  fact  that  unions  are 
here  to  stay." 

But  there  is  no  reason  for  him  to  make 
a  statement  such  as  that  at  all.  Of  course 
we,  as  well  as  he  himself,  know  that  trade 
unions  are  certainly  here  to  stay.  We  do 
not  grudgingly  accept  that  position  all.  We 
emphasize  it.  Wherever  we  speak,  we 
realize  that  the  trade  union  movement  is 
one  of  the  most  important  movements  in  this 
province  of  Ontario. 

Now  the  reason  that  I  am  speaking  here 
this  afternoon,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this.  While 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  I  do  not  come  from 
an  industrial  riding,  nevertheless,  I  realize 
that  I,  as  a  Liberal  member  of  this  House, 
must  be  prepared  to  take  some  stand  for  the 
good  of  labour,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
people  of  this  province. 

In  looking  over  and  in  reading  and  study- 
ing, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  the  great 
strides  that  labour  has  made  in  this  province, 
I  have  at  the  same  time  been  reading  about 
the  criticism— and  some  of  it,  I  might  say, 
justified— against  the  trade  labour  move- 
ment, and  particularly  some  leaders  of  unions. 

We  have  had  to  take  a  stand  and  some- 
body like  myself  has  to  take  a  stand  on 
what  we  will  do  with  the  labour  movement 
if  we  are  elected  as  a  government  of  this 
province  of  Ontario. 

As  all  hon.  members  know  unquestionably, 
there  is  going  to  be  an  election  very  soon, 
and    we    are    certainly   prepared    to    take    a 
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stand  and  to  tell  the  House  what  we  will 
do  if  we  are  elected  as  a  government  of  this 
great  province. 

I  might  say  that  a  great  deal  has  been 
done  for  labour,  and  in  looking  for  what 
someone  like  myself  can  suggest,  that  it  has 
taken  considerable  study,  because  a  person 
could  go  off,  to  use  a  slang  phrase,  the 
deep  end,  and  promise  any  amount  of  things. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that, 
while  we  have  a  great  number  of  people 
who  can  be  classsed  as  being  in  the  labour 
movement  in  Ontario,  we  also  have  many 
other  people  in  small  businessses:  manufac- 
turers, doctors,  lawyers  in  all  sorts  of  pro- 
fessions who  also  have  to  be  looked  after. 

So  in  my  study  of  this  particular  subject, 
I  have  tried  to  come  to  a  conclusion  that  is 
justified,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  labour  move- 
ment, but  at  the  same  time  is  justified  to 
myself  as  a  very  small  businessman,  is  justi- 
fied to  the  professional  people,  and  I  hope  it 
is  up  the  centre,  and  that  the  trade  union 
movement  will  be  happy  and  that  also  those 
other  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  will 
be  happy  too. 

And  I  would  just  like  to  repeat  some  of 
the  remarks  that  I  made  in  the  Throne 
debate  in  this  regard.  I  was  talking  to  a 
certain  hon.  gentleman  one  day,  who  is  not 
very  far  from  me  right  at  the  present 
moment,  in  discussing  what  we,  as  a 
Liberal  party,  could  do  for  the  trade  union 
movement  in  Ontario.  He  said  something 
to  me  that  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  that  I 
believe  honestly  should  be  given  to  certain 
people  in  this  province  who  are  labourers, 
but  who  are  not  affected  directly  by  the  union 
movement.     And  it  was  simply  this: 

He  said:  "What  is  the  difference  between 
a  man  working  for  25  or  35  years  for  General 
Motors  at  Oshawa,  and  at  a  certain  age  he 
gets  a  pension,  or  a  man  working  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Company  in  Windsor,  or  the 
liquor  control  board  whose  headquarters,  of 
course,  are  in  Toronto,  or  the  post  oflBce 
department,  for  a  great  number  of  years? 
What  is  the  difference  between  those  people, 
who  are  now  under  legislation  and  under 
contracts,  and  who  get  a  pension  at  65  or 
whatever  the  age  might  be,  and  someone 
working  for  your  small  business  in  the  tovra 
of  Wiarton? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
I  operate  a  very  small  business  indeed,  but 
I  knew  immediately  what  the  man  meant, 
and  I  give  this  to  you  now,  through  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  all  the  hon.  members.  What 
really  is  the  difference  between  someone  who 
works  35  years  for  me— and  if  he  works  that 


long  surely  he  must  be  accepted  as  a  reliable 
employee— what  is  the  difference  between 
that  man  working  for  small  businessmen,  such 
as  myself,  and  someone  working  for  General 
Motors  in  Oshawa,  some  big  firm  where  they 
now  have  a  pension  plan? 

My  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  That 
there  is  certainly  no  difference  whatsoever. 
These  people  who  are  working  in  small 
businesses  and  in  small  enterprises,  deserve  to 
be  looked  after  just  as  much  as  those  people 
who  work  for  large  corporations. 

I  have  talked  to  my  leader,  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  I  tell  you  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  and  when  we  are  elected— 
and  as  you  know  sometimes  the  pendulum 
swings.  Hon.  members  may  laugh  all  they 
want,  I  give  them  this  in  all  seriousness. 
Some  time  there  is  going  to  be  a  change  in 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
We  are  going  to  do,  and  I  say  this  to  hon. 
members  opposite  most  humbly  and  sincerely, 
we  intend  to  do  everything  that  we  can, 
when  they  call  this  election,  to  defeat  them 
so  that  it  will  be  next  time— but  some  time 
it  will  be,  if  not  next— and  I  say  this  to  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  the  full  authority 
of  my  own  hon.  leader  to  say  this,  that  if 
and  when  we  are  elected  we  intend  to  do 
this  for  the  labour  movement  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  to  encourage  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  all  small  businesses  and  all  large 
businesses  who  have  not  got  a  pension  plan 
in  force  now,  to  bring  it  into  effect.  I  say 
to  hon.  members  that  in  25  years  this  will  be 
compulsory.  We  have  to  take  these  things 
slowly. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Thirty  years  for  old  age 
pensions  and  15  years  for  this  one. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Does  the  hon.  member 
have  a  pension  plan  in  his  business? 

Mr.  Whicher:  No.  I  have  not.  But  I  am 
going  to  put  one  in.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  point  this  out  to  you,  I  have  listened  with 
great  deal  of  regard  and  respect  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South.  I  certainly  respect 
his  ability,  and  I  am  not  going  to  get  cross 
or  angry.    I  am  going  to  hold  my  temper. 

But  I  say  this  to  him:  in  the  great  United 
States  of  America  there  are  two  parties,  and 
the  labour  union  movement  has  found  that 
they  can  work  through  one  party  or  the 
other  without  the  necessity  of  a  third  party. 

If  I  have  any  criticism  of  the  labour  move- 
ment in  the  province  of  Ontario,  or  across 
Canada,  it  would  be  this:  I  would  suggest  to 
them  most  humbly  that  they  try  to  come  in 
the    compasses    of   either    one    party    or   the 
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other,  and  not  bother  with  these  hon. 
members  who,  one  year  from  now,  will  not 
be  here,  because  if  there  is  an  election 
called  in  1959— the  hon.  member  can  humble 
and  grumble  all  he  wants  to,  it  is  not  going 
to  affect  me  this  afternoon- 
Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  of  Mr. 
Speaker? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Yes,  you  may. 

Mr.  Lewis:  In  all  seriousness,  before  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  gets  too  far  along, 
how  does  his  party  propose  to  make  a 
pension  plan  other  than  having  a  Dominion- 
wide  one,  applicable  to  all  small  businesses? 
I  would  like  to  hear  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Does  the  hon.  member 
mind  if  I  just  look  after  these  people  first? 

Mr.  Lewis:  Do  not  go  too  far  down  the 
line. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  wanted  to  point  out  that 
things  like  the  CCF  are  not  a  necessity  in 
Canada,  or  to  this  province  of  Ontario. 
They  are  not  a  necessity  by  any  means, 
because  we  have  seen  in  other  counteries— 
and  I  point  this  out  to  hon.  members— if 
they  wish  to  cast  the  needle  at  me,  now 
is  the  time  to  do  it. 

In  our  great  civil  island  of  England— and 
I  think  that  everyone,  when  they  look  at 
that  island  and  see  how  small  it  is  and  the 
great  effect  that  it  has  on  the  world,  because 
surely  it  has  had  a  great  effect— they  find 
that  over  there,  right  at  the  moment,  there 
are  really  only  two  parties,  one  the  Con- 
servative, and  one  the  Labour. 

I  do  not  know  what  you  call  the  parties, 
whether  you  call  it  "x",  "y"  or  "z",  it  is 
immaterial  to  me,  but  one  thing  is  sure,  in 
a  democracy  you  must  have  at  least  two 
sides.    Three  or  4  are  not  necessary. 

And  I  suggest  to  the  trade  union  move- 
ment that  they  could  very  well  eliminate 
these  people  because  they  are  going  to  be 
eliminated  in  the  year  1960.  When  they  go 
to  the  election,  which  probably  will  be 
called  this  year,  they  are  going  as  the  CCF 
party,  and  in  1960  there  will  be  no  such 
thing  as  a  CCF  party  because  they  have 
already  said  they  are  not  going  to  go  by 
that  name. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
I  should  rescue  the  CCF  party. 


Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  question. 
Am  I  given  the  assurance  that  I  will  have  the 
first  opportunity  to  speak  on  the  estimates 
when— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  rise,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
government  what  the  order  of  business  will 
be  on  Monday,  in  view  of  the  postponement, 
or  at  least— will  we  continue  with  these  esti- 
mates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  will  let  the  commit- 
tee rise- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  I  am  sorry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  committee  of  supply 
begs  to  report  progress,  and  begs  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  intended 
to  proceed  with  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  on  Monday,  and  there 
will  be  some  bills  intended  to  advance  some 
of  the  legislation,  and  I  should  announce  as 
well  that  there  will  be  a  night  session. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  like  to  ask 
whether  we  can  have  any  assurance  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  report  of  the  hon.  Attor- 
ney-General (Mr.  Roberts)  will  be  debated  on 
Monday,  and  whether  there  will  be  any 
budget  speeches  on  Monday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  intimation  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  left  with  me  was  the 
information  that  I  have  given  to  hon.  mem- 
bers. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  we  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  these  things  may  not  be  on— 

Hon.    Mr.   Allan:    Well,    I    do   not   think— 

this  was  the  outline  of  the  programme  given 
to  me  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I  would 
only  be  guessing  if  I  went  farther. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  you  do  not  want  a  budget 
speaker  from  this  side? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5  of  the  clock,  p.m. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  private  bills, 
presents  the  committee's  seventh  and  final 
report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Kingston  and 
Queen's   University  at  Kingston. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  London. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  North 
York. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
following  bill  be  not  reported: 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Owen  Sound. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
following  bills,  having  been  withdrawn,  be 
not  reported  and  would  further  recommend 
that  the  fees  less  the  penalties  and  the  actual 
cost  of  printing  be  remitted: 

An  Act  respecting  the  county  of  Simcoe 
and  the  city  of  Barrie. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Gairdner  Founda- 
tion. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Teck. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  report  is  adopted  I  want  to  say  a 
word  or  two  about  the  bill  respecting  the 
city  of  Owen  Sound.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  are  going  a  long  way  in 
this  Legislature  when  a  municipality,  by  a 
vote  of  its  citizens,  expresses  a  view  on  a 
public  question  and  then  finds,  when  the 
petition  comes  down  to  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee, that  it  is  thrown  out. 

Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  in  this  province, 
surely  there  is  a  little  bit  of  local  autonomy 
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left  somewhere.  Surely  we  can  subscribe  to 
some  of  the  tenets  of  democratic  government 
in  this  province.  One  of  the  basic  ones,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  when  municipalities— because 
it  definitely  is  not  confined  to  one  munici- 
pality—when municipalities  express  themselves 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  wanting  some- 
thing done  in  their  municipality,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  going  a  long  way  to  frown 
on  it  as  we  did  in  the  committee  this  morn- 
ing. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  just  want  to  add  my  voice  to  what 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  has  stated. 
As  I  indicated  in  the  committee  this  morning, 
I  do  not  think  the  issue  that  was  before  the 
committee  was  an  issue  of  fluoridation  at  all. 
The  issue  of  fluoridation  or  no  fluoridation 
had  been  decided  by  the  people  of  Owen 
Sound,  and  I  have  heard  many,  many  times 
from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  in 
this  House  the  statement  that  it  is  not  the 
function— in  fact  it  is  something  that  this  gov- 
ernment should  carefully  avoid— to  intervene 
and  push  municipalities  around  and  not  permit 
them  to  accept  their  responsibilities  in  the 
light  of  decisions  of  the  electors  who  put 
them  in  that  position. 

And  yet  what  has  happened  in  tliis 
instance  is  that  the  municipality  indicated 
clearly  that  they  wanted  fluoridation  of  their 
water,  and  that  this  government  in  its  wis- 
dom—or lack  thereof— in  violation  of  the 
principle  that  it  has  enunciated  so  often,  now 
says  that  it  cannot  be  done. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  point 
which  makes  the  whole  general  position  from 
the  point  of  view  of  this  Legislature  even 
more  indefensible.  A  year  ago  this  govern- 
ment took  the  initiative  in  bringing  in  a  bill 
which  legalized  the  action  in  fluoridating 
the  water  of  certain  municipalities.  They  did 
it  in  anticipation  of  a  decision— which  I  sus- 
pect they  suspected  was  going  to  come  down 
from  the  Supreme  Court— making  it  illegal, 
without  some  action  on  the  part  of  this 
Legislature. 

So,  in  effect,  what  is  now  happening  is 
that  the  government  is  making  fish  of  one 
and  fowl  of  another.  It  has  said  to  some 
municipalities:     "We    have     legalized     your 
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fluoridation  of  water."  But  it  is  now  saying 
to  other  municipalities:  "You  cannot  do  it." 
1  suggest  that  this  is  entirely  beyond  the 
legitimate  functions  of  this  Legislature,  if 
we  are  going  to  leave  anything  at  all  by  way 
of  municipal  autonomy. 

For  example,  just  to  cite  one  comment  on 
this   kind   of   action,    coming   from   a   source 
that  normally  is  pretty  friendly  to  this  gov- 
ernment, let  me  read  tlie  initial  paragraphs 
of  an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Toronto 
Telegram  on  March  7.    It  reads  as  follows: 
Arrogance  born  of  long  years  of  power; 
a   patronizing  attitude  toward  the  people; 
contempt  for  the  Opposition;  self  satisfac- 
tion; reactionary  policies— these  were  some 
of  the   factors   that  persuaded  the  people 
to  turn  out  the  former  Liberal  goxernment 
at    Ottawa. 

These  characteristics  were  evident  in 
Premier  Frost  and  Health  Minister  Doctor 
Dymond  when  they  refused  municipalities 
the  right  to  adopt  a  public  health  measure 
within   their  jurisdiction. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  issue  of  fluorida- 
tion itself,  because  we  have  other  items  on 
the  order  paper  which  will  provide  that 
opportunity.  But  I  wanted  to  add  my  voice 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms  to  what  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South  has  said. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  in  response  to  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  private  bills  com- 
mittee has  very  wide  powers  in  matters  of 
this  sort,  and  may  I  i^oint  out- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  when  they  have  all 
been  whipped  into  line. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why,  of  course— for 
instance,  if  the  private  bills  committee  brings 
in  a  bill  which  runs  counter,  for  instance,  to 
the  highway  traffic  provisions  in  the  province, 
of  course  the  private  bills  committee  has  the 
power  to  amend,  reject,  alter;  that  is  done 
every  day  of  the  week. 

In  connection  with  fluoridation,  and  this  is 
a  matter  to  which  I  have  given  a  very  great 
deal  of  consideration,  there  are  certain  mat- 
ters which,  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House,  are  very  difficult  to  answer.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  they  cannot  be  answered 
at  the  present  time. 

The  situation  was  this:  The  Department 
of  Health,  going  back  many  years,  assisted 
in  certain  experiments  that  were  carried  out 
in  this  province. 

Now,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 


Dyuiond)  said  the  other  day,  those  things  were 
imdoubtedly  done  in  misapprehension  as  to 
what  the  law  was.  One  of  the  municipalities 
here  in  Toronto  took  objection  to  the  fluori- 
dation in  this  area,  and  the  matter  went  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  and  also  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  and  there  they 
found  that  it  was  contrary  to  The  Public 
Health  Act  of  the  province  that  any  such 
thing  should  be,  and  found  that  it  was  not 
only  against  the  policy  of  the  Act,  but  against 
the  principle  of  the  Act  itself,  and  to  introduce 
fluoridation,  it  was  necessary  to  introduce 
into  the  Act  an  entirely  new  principle. 

The  cases  in  the  courts  referred  to  medica- 
tion—I have  never  used  that  expression  my- 
self, but  nevertheless  that  is  what  the  law 
said,  that  it  was  a  form  of  introducing  a 
type  of  medication  into  the  water.  The  hon. 
Minister  dealt  with  that  problem.  Now, 
Mr.   Speaker,  the  situation  is  just  this: 

Here  is  the  law  set  out  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada.  People  say  to  the  govern- 
ment and  The  Department  of  Health:  "What 
does  the  government  say  about  this?"  Here 
is   the   great   problem: 

First  of  all,  should  the  government,  as  a 
matter  of  public  policy,  be  agreeable  to 
amendment  of  its  statutes  in  a  general  way 
to  permit  that,  on  a  vote  of  the  people- 
actually  what  it  involves  is  accepting  the 
principle  that  the  province  permits  the  muni- 
cipalities to  go  beyond  the  duty  of  providing 
pure,    clean    water. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  government  legal- 
ized   it    last    year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  You  keep  quiet,  just  a 
moment. 

Now,  the  second  thing  that  people  turn  to 
you  and  say  is:  "If  this  is  done  in  this  case, 
and  limited  at  this  time  to  fluorides,  are 
fluorides  beneficial  or  harmful  to  a  portion  of 
people  or  all  the  people?" 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  answered  that 
question;  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  evidence 
seems  to  be  that,  where  there  are  municipal 
water  supplies  fluoridated,  it  benefits  65  per 
cent,  of  the  children  of  12  years  of  age.  We 
have  not  here  one  bit  of  evidence  as  to  what 
the  efiFect  of  fluoridation  is  beyond  the  area 
of   12  years  of  age. 

There  is  some  consensus  of  opinion  that,  if 
it  were  used  to  the  degree  suggested  in  these 
bills,  it  would  not  be  harmful;  on  the  other 
hand,  nobody  can  say— and  that  is  one  of 
the  difficulties  in  dealing  with  this  question- 
nobody  can  say,  where  artificial  fluoridation  is 
used,  that  it  is  not  harmful  to  people  beyond 
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a  certain   age,   and  that  it  might  not  afFect 
heart,    kidneys,    lungs,    and    so. 

However,  a  lot  of  people  would  say: 
"Well,  on  all  the  evidence  we  do  not  think 
it  would,  but  on  the  other  hand"— there  is 
the  difficult  part  of  that  problem. 

Now,  the  third  point  is  this,  do  we  accept, 
or  are  we  prepared  to  extend,  what  was 
already    done    on    an    experimental    basis? 

I  think  it  was  perhaps  unfortunate  that 
those  things  occurred,  but  they  were  done 
under  the  misapprehension  that  the  injection 
was  not  in  any  way  a  dilution  of  water  with 
anything  that  might  be  terminated  a  medi- 
cated   substance. 

Now,  those  are  3  points.  The  govern- 
ment was  asked  for  its  advice,  and  the  advice 
was  given  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Healtli  in 
a  very   carefully   considered   statement. 

Those  things  stand  out— there  are  3  great 
problems  that  you  have  to  meet  in  connec- 
tion with  it. 

The  answer  to  it  is  this:  that  the  province 
is  not  prepared  to  introduce  into  its  general 
statutes  the  power  to  do  those  things— to 
fluoridate— for  the  reasons  I  have  mentioned. 
My  great  problem  is  this,  some  people  refer 
to  contempt  of  the  people,  arrogance,  and  a 
whole  lot  of  things,  and  I  can  assure  hon. 
membCTS  that  is  not  the  case. 

I  may  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  great 
problem  is  this:  In  view  of  those  doubts,  is 
this  is  a  wise  and  proper  thing  to  do?  I  do  not 
know  of  any  statement  made  by  a  public 
body  that  has  gone  further  into  the  details 
than  has  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  here  last  Thursday  or  Friday. 
There  has  been  too  little  direction  of  people 
as  to  the  essential  problems  involved  in  this 
matter.  I  want  to  leave  it  this  way:  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  has  stated  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  is  engaging  in  an  intensive 
programme  in  relation  to  this  problem.  Too 
little  is  known  about  the  possible  effects  on 
people.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  city  of 
Brantford  has  conducted  a  very  interesting 
experiment  there,  but  on  the  other  hand  the 
Brantford  experiment  by  no  means  answers 
the  principal  points  of  the  problem. 

Last  year  it  was  determined,  witla  these 
places  that  had  engaged  in  experimentation, 
that  we  should  close  the  matter  off  there 
and  allow  them  or  their  councils  to  take  them 
out  of  it  if  they  wanted  to.  At  that  time  the 
government  hesitated  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainties of  the  matter  of  introducing  fluorida- 
tion in  those  places,  there  were  6  or  7  places. 
On   the   other  hand,   as  the   statement  says, 


really  that  does  not  provide  an  argument  to 
go  ahead  on  the  strength  of  that  because— 
and  certainly  to  an  extent  premised  upon 
error,  premised  upon  the  wrong  conception 
of  the  law— that  does  not  justify  the  extension 
of  that  principle  across  the  province. 

The  whole  situation  is  this.  I  think  that 
The  Department  of  Health  and  the  govern- 
ment and  other  agencies  ought  to  continue  the 
investigations  that  were  made  in  this  matter. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  be  prepared  to 
go  much  further  in  the  matter  of  investiga- 
tions tlian  we  have  heretofore  attempted.  I 
think  there  are  3  highly  important  principles 
in  this  matter,  and  I  tliink  it  would  be  a 
great  mistake  to  go  about  it  in  a  blind  sort 
of  way,  perhaps  moved  by  emotional  points 
of  view  that  are  advanced  on  both  sides  of 
the  question. 

I  have  hstened  to  some  of  the  arguments 
of  those  who  are  opposed  to  fluoridation,  and 
I  would  say  that  I  think  that  some  of  the 
arguments  are  carried  to  the  point  of  extreme 
absurdity.  On  the  other  hand,  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  there  are  some  arguments 
advanced  on  the  other  side  that  I  find 
just  as  difficult  to  digest. 

I  speak  to  the  House  as  an  ordinary  citizen 
interested  in  finding  a  sensible,  common 
sense  solution  for  the  people  in  this  matter 
in  which  there  are  two  extremes,  and  in 
between  there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  do 
not  know.  They  come  to  the  government  and 
they  say  to  us:  "Now,  we  have  listened  to 
Mr.  Jones  who  is  very  much  in  favour  of 
fluoridation,  and  we  have  listened  to  Mr. 
Smith  who  is  very  much  opposed  to  fluorida- 
tion.   Now  what  do  we  do?" 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this,  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
was  a  carefully  considered  statement  which 
is  right,  and  I  think  is  perhaps  the  best  con- 
sidered statement  that  1  have  ever  seen  or 
ever  heard  given  to  a  public  body. 

I  think  that  it  takes  the  moderate  in- 
between  position,  and  1  say  to  tlie  hon.  mem- 
bers here,  we  think  that  we  should  get  a 
lot  more  information  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  make 
any  general  amendments  to  the  statutes  of 
Ontario  to  permit  this  on  a  local  option 
basis  because  that  is  what  it  would  be. 

There  were  3  bills  before  the  Legislature 
this  morning,  I  think.  As  I  understand  it, 
two  were  withdrawn  and  tlie  other  one  the 
committee  voted  against. 

The  private  bills  committee  has  the  right 
to  amend  or  alter  bills,  and  because  they  are 
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carried  by  the  votes  of  the  people  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference. As  a  matter  of  fact  that  has  happened 
in  very  many  cases  before.  I  think  one  of 
them  was  in  relation  to  the  voting  at  21 
years  of  age,  which  afterwards  was  accepted 
as  principle— was  accepted  in  a  provincial 
statute— but  the  fact  that  those  were  permit- 
ted and  were  voted  upon  was  not,  as  it  were, 
a  reason  that  the  province  should— or  that 
the  private  bills  committee  should— accept 
that  point  of  view. 

I  promise  to  this  House  a  further,  and  I 
would  say  intensified,  investigation  into  this 
matter,  to  give  to  the  people  the  fullest  of 
information,  and  I  would  counsel  the  House 
tliis,  that  I  think  it  would  be  very  wise 
to  do  that  in  a  dispassionate  way,  and 
to  give  the  people  the  facts.  Ultimately, 
it  is  the  people  who  decide  these  things, 
and  if  the  people  in  their  wisdom  with  all 
the  evidence— which  I  can  assure  hon.  mem- 
bers has  great  gaping  holes  in  it  at  the 
present  time— is  complete,  then  the  people 
in  their  wisdom  can  make  their  choice  and 
this  assembly  can  make  its  choice. 

I  would  say  this,  that  on  the  evidence 
there  is  at  the  present  time— and  it  is  not 
in  any  hurried  way,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it 
is  after  the  deepest  consideration— I  cer- 
tainly would  have  the  utmost  reluctance  in 
even  by  inference  telling  people  that  this 
was  a  wise  thing  to,  do. 

I  think  that  I  am  not  saying  that  it  would 
not  be.  I  am  not  saying  that,  in  the  long 
run,  perhaps  there  may  be  other  answers 
to  this  situation.  I  am  not  inferring  that  at 
all  at  the  present  time,  but  I  am  just  saying 
that  there  are  unanswered  questions  in  rela- 
tion to  this  that  cause  our  people  the  greatest 
of  disquiet. 

I  went  to  church  yesterday  morning,  and 
as  I  sat  in  church  I  noticed  some  of  the  chil- 
dren of,  I  suppose,  below  12  years  of  age, 
leave  the  church  and  I  thought  about  them. 
I  thought,  what  they  say  about  these  children 
is,  that  if  you  take  every  6  out  of  10  of  them, 
that  this  would  be  of  some  benefit  to  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  looked  over  the  con- 
gregation of  several  hundred  people  and  as 
I  looked  at  them,  I  thought  on  the  other 
hand  there  is  not  a  bit  of  evidence— or  there 
is  not  in  any  event  any  evidence  that  is 
conclusive— that  in  the  long  pull  some  artifi- 
cial treatment  of  that  sort  may  not  injure 
the  rest  of  them. 

That  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 
I  admit  that  there  are  strong  views  on  this 
thing,  but  surely  there  is,  in  the  middle,  some 
way   to   inject   calm    reasoning   into    it    and 


to  find  out  what  the  facts  are  before  we  go 
off  the  deep  end.  Now,  sir,  that  is  about 
the  situation  as  I  see. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Might  I  ask  a  question? 
While  the  government  is  pursuing  the  inves- 
tigation to  resolve  any  doubts  or  uncertain- 
ties in  their  minds  as  to  the  pros  and  cons 
of  this  issue,  I  assume  that  their  policy  is 
now  predicated,  at  the  legislative  level,  on 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
which  makes  it  illegal  for  this  to  be  done 
by  municipalities. 

How  then  does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
justify  the  fact  that  this  government  brought 
in  a  bill  legalizing  an  illegal  Act  last  year 
for   7  municipalities? 

My  point  is  simply  this,  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman)  this  morn- 
ing described  the  government's  stand  as  one 
of  great  courage.  I  think  it  flows  from  what 
he  says  that,  if  it  is  great  courage,  the  govern- 
ment should  have  the  courage  to  be  consis- 
tent in  what  it  is  doing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  At  the  present  time,  under 
The  Public  Health  Act,  it  has  been  the 
courts  which  have  ruled  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  municipalities  to  provide  water  tliat 
is  free  from  water-borne  infections.  Now  I 
am  assuming  that  is  what  it  means. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  and  the 
courts  of  the  land  have  ruled  that  it  is  not 
within  the  power  of  municipalities  to  go 
beyond  that,  and  to  put  substances  into  the 
water  which,  in  their  estimation,  may  have 
a  beneficial  effect.  The  item,  of  course,  upon 
which  that  issue  was  made,  was  fluorides. 

The  position  is  just  as  simple  as  this.  This 
Legislature  in  its  wisdom  can  give  that  power, 
this   body  right  here   can   give  tliat  power. 

Now  I  would  say,  sir,  that  brings  us  down 
to  the  point  dealt  with  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  the  other  day— in  view  of  that, 
what  is  the  advice  of  The  Department  of 
Health  on  all  the  evidence  that  can  be  pro- 
duced?   Is  it  a  wise  thing  to  do  that? 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Health  has  given, 
I  think,  a  very  reasonable  understanding 
statement,  and  he  said  that  The  Department 
of  Health  simply  is  not  prepared  to  give  that 
advice  as  matters  stand  at  the  present  time. 
Now  that  is  the  situation. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that,  in 
my  judgment  with  the  municipalities— take 
for  instance  the  municipality  of  Brantford, 
and  I  think  there  are  some  4,  5  or  6  other 
municipalities  that  have  been  doing  this  on 
an  experimental  basis.    I  would  say  to  those 
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municipalities  that  they  are  doing  it  experi- 
mentally. As  a  matter  of  fact  The  Department 
of  Health,  on  this  understanding  in  regard  to 
the  law  some  years  ago,  not  only  collaborated 
but  assisted.  I  think  they  paid  part  of 
Brantford's  cost  in  the  first  days  of  this 
matter. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  In  the  sum 
of   $3,000   a   year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  now  that  was  back 
about  15  years  ago  they  assisted.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  unquestionably  The  Department  of 
Health   did   that- 

Mr.  Gordon:  Under  10  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —on  a  misunderstanding  in 
connection  with  the  law,  and  the  matter  was 
afterwards  straightened  out.  Now,  I  would 
say  to  my  hon.  friends  that  those  municipal- 
ities have  the  right  to  withdraw  from  that 
experiment,  either  by  action  of  their  councils 
or  a  vote  of  the  people,  as  we  determined 
here  a  year  ago.  But  the  fact  that  that  right 
was  given,  the  right  to  continue  or  discon- 
tinue, I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  is  not 
sufficient  reason  to  extend  that  right,  or 
extend  that  principle,  across  the  province. 

Now  remember,  the  hon.  members  are 
doing  this  and  here  is  their  great  problem 
in  it.  First,  the  minute  we  do  that,  we  are 
admitting  the  principle  of  introducing  things 
into  water  that  are  unnecessary,  insofar  as 
making  that  water  pure  is  concerned.  That 
is  one  thing.  And  I  think  my  hon.  friends 
in  this  House  will  agree  with  this,  that  in 
so  doing,  the  applications  for  that  sort  of 
thing  might  be  unending  and  therefore  there 
is  a  great  principle  involved  there. 

The  second  thing  is  this,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  one.  I  have  no  idea  as  to  whether, 
if  we  introduced  fluoridation  in  the  water 
across  this  province— and  remember,  it  only 
affects  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  the 
rest  drink  water  from  wells  and  the  lakes— I 
have  no  idea  what  it  would  do  to  the  mass 
of  the  people  above,  say,  15  years  of  age, 
in  the  long  tow.  Now,  I  think  that  is  a  point. 
That  is  a  part  of  wisdom  which  tells  us  to 
clean  up  and  clarify  before  further  considera- 
tion is  given  to  this. 

The  third  thing,  of  course,  is  this.  The 
courts  have  ruled  and  we  may  not  like  the 
word,  I  do  not  use  it  myself,  but  the  courts 
have  ruled  that  it  is  a  form  of  medication. 
That  does  affect  the  liberties  of  people,  so 
do  we  want  to  accept  the  principle  that 
municipalities  should  go  further  than  provid- 
ing pure  water,  free  from  water-borne 
infection?     Should  we— 


Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  ail  right,  should  we? 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  may  have 
been  mistakes  in  the  past.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  have  been.  Does  that  mean  that  we 
should  go  ahead  with  an  error  just  because 
an  error  has  been  made  in  some  other  regard, 
and  on  some  other  point  of  view?  That  is 
the  point  of  view,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  my 
hon.  friends  might  consider. 

Now,  I  would  say  this.  I  have  been  unable 
to  clear  in  my  mind  these  3  items,  all  of 
which  are  important,  but  one  of  them  is  so 
important  as  to  affect  humans  in  the  long 
pull.  Remember,  this  is  not  fluoridation  that 
comes  about  naturally,  but  it  is  injected  into 
the  water,  and  perhaps  that  might  make  a 
difterence.    Some  people  say  it  would. 

On  these  things,  we  intend  to  actively 
pursue  this  matter,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  make 
our  investigations  in  it  fairly  public.  We 
may  make  them  altogether  public  so  that 
people  can  see  and  judge  for  themselves 
what  the  problem  entails. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  the 
issue  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  there  is  the  situa- 
tion.   I   do  not  think  I  can  add  any  more. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  can  appreciate  a  good 
deal  of  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
said.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  pointed 
out  firstly,  that  this  is  not  something  that  has 
suddenly  come  upon  the  scene.  Fluoridation 
has  been  a  question  that  has  been  debated 
publicly  and  privately  for  years.  The  city 
of  Brantford,  I  understand,  has  experimented 
with  the  issue  for  over  10  years,  and  at  that 
time- 
Mr.  Gordon:  Fourteen  years. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —when  it  was  introduced 
in  Brantford  the  argument  that  was  made 
was  that  the  government,  under  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Berry  who  was  still  associated  with 
the  department,  would  use  Brantford  as  an 
experiment  for  a  period  of  10  years.  That 
10-year  period  has  passed  and  now  the 
government  at  this  late  date  comes  in  and 
advises  the  people  of  Ontario  that  it  is  going 
to  undertake  a  new  experimentation  of  the 
whole  programme. 

It  seems  that  this  is  a  matter  that  has 
attracted  the  people  of  Ontario  for,  as  I 
say,  more  than  14  years.  It  is  a  matter  that 
has  attracted  the  most  careful  consideration 
on  the  part  of  doctors  and  dentists  generally. 
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and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  profes- 
sional group— this  group  of  experts— are  con- 
vinced now  that  it  is  a  desirable  thing. 

It  is  true  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  civil  rights  are  being  infringed.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  religious 
rights  are  being  infringed.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  is  making  that  contention. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  ( St.  Andrew ) :  Yes,  there 
are  a  few  Christian  Scientists  against  it  on 
rehgious  grounds. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  basic  objection  is  in  the  matter  of 
the  simple  proposition  that  you  cannot  force 
or  should  not  force  people  to  take  medication. 
Now,  in  the  same  vein  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  I  am  not  prepared  to  debate 
whether  or  not  this  is  medication.  And  I 
suggest  that  the  time  has  gone  for  the  type  of 
preliminary  experimentation  that  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  One  would 
have  thought  that  this  was  the  type  of  investi- 
gation that  should  have  been  going  on  for 
the  last  14  years,  and  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker, 
whether  or  not  the  government  now  is  really 
serious  about  undertaking  a  thorough  investi- 
gation. 

I  would  think  that  an  investigation  can  be 
conducted  as  effectively  at  the  municipal 
level  as  at  the  provincial  level  at  this  particu- 
lar time.  How  will  the  undertaking  be  made, 
how  will  experimentation  be  undertaken, 
if  municipalities  are  not  in  fact  permitted 
to  undertake  this  programme? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  therefore  that  the 
municipalities  themselves  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  conduct  the  type  of  investi- 
gation the  government  now  proposes,  if  we 
are  going  to  start  from  scratch  in  an  investi- 
gatory fashion.  They  too  have  experts,  they 
too  can  make  analysis,  and  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  said,  it  is  in  the  ultimate  determina- 
tion of  the  people. 

So  I  would  think  that  the  people,  like  those 
in  given  municipalities,  might  be  more  inter- 
ested in  experimenting  than  in  other  areas. 
I  would  think  that  an  effective  way  of  pro- 
ceeding in  this  whole  matter  would  be  to 
give  the  municipalities  the  opportunity  to 
make  the  determination,  just  as  the  bill  this 
morning  proposed  that  in  the  city  of  Owen 
Sound,  where  a  democratic  plebiscite  had 
been  taken,  that  the  city  council  be  author- 
ized to  proceed  with  fluoridation. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  that  reason,  I  think 
that  the  government's  position  of  now  sud- 
denly coming  to  the  fore,  to  champion  the 
cause  of  experimentation,  must  be  viewed  in 
the  light  of  the  fact  that  they  took  the  same 


position  14  years  ago;  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  this  is  not  a  new  matter,  but  a  matter 
that  should  have  been  experimented  during 
all  of  these  14  years;  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  municipal  and  health  officials  who 
feel  that  they  can  experiment  at  the  local 
level;  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  experi- 
mentation will  have  to  be  made  at  the  muni- 
cipal level  in  certain   municipalities. 

For  those  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
move,  seconded  by  Mr.  Oliver,  that  bill  No. 
Prl9  be  not  reported,  but  instead  be  referred 
back  to  the  private  bills  committee  for  furtlier 
consideration. 

The  terminology  might  not  be  exactly 
right,  but  the  idea  is  that  the  Bill  Pr.19  be 
referred   back   to    private   bills. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  this  matter  can  be  considered 
again  if  the  motion  is  out  of  order.  The 
matter  can  be  considered  in  the  committee 
of  the  whole  again. 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  mentioned  tliat  I  had,  at  the  committee 
meeting  this  morning,  stated  that  the  govern- 
ment had  shown  a  lot  of  courage  in  bringing 
fortli  its  policy  with  respect  to  this  matter, 
and  I  stated  at  that  time  that  it  was  consider- 
ably more  than  hon.  members  of  the  CCF 
and  Liberal  parties  displayed  at  that  meeting. 
Of  course,  they  had  taken  the  naturally 
obvious  "out",  in  a  situation  of  this  nature, 
by  sitting  on  the  fence. 

Now  do  they  sit  on  the  fence?  If  the 
hon.  members  who  were  at  the  meeting  this 
morning  will  excuse  me  for  repeating  the 
reference  to  the  politician  who  was  on  the 
fence:  I  would  like  to  put  it  on  the  record 
for  the  House. 

The  politician  was  asked  what  his  views 
were  on  a  very  controversial  subject,  and  he 
came  up  with  the  brilliant  reply  that,  in  his 
investigations,  he  has  found  that  50  per 
cent,  of  his  friends  are  for  it  and  50  per 
cent,  against  it,  and  that  he  stood  four- 
square behind  his  friends. 

Now  this  is  precisely  what  these  hon. 
gentlemen  of  tliese  two  parties  are  doing.  I 
suggest  it  is  not  quite  as  simple  as  trying 
to  palm  it  off  in  not  giving  an  opinion  of 
whether  they  favour  fluoridation  or  not,  but 
they  are  merely  standing  up  for  the  rights 
of  the  municipalities  to  decide  for  them- 
selves. Because,  in  the  first  instance,  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Speaker,  one  has  to  make  up  his 
mind  whether  this  is  a  good  healtli  measure 
or  not,  because  if,  having  done  tliat- 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  did  that  last  year  when  he  voted  for 
the  bill  to  permit  it  for  the  municipalities. 
He  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  Speaker: .  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Grossman:  If  an  hon.  member  makes 
up  his  mind,  after  a  great  deal  of  study, 
which  I  am  sure  all  the  hon.  members  have 
given  to  fluoridation,  that  it  is  a  poor  health 
measure,  then  he  has  no  right  to  tell  any 
municipality  that  they,  by  a  majority  vote, 
can  enforce  a  poor  health  measure  on  anyone 
else. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  some  hon.  members 
have  decided,  after  a  great  deal  of  investiga- 
tion, that  it  is  a  good  health  measure,  and 
they  have  no  objections,  then  they  too  have 
to  make  up  their  minds  whether  it  is  an 
invasion  of  civil  rights  of  those  who  do  not 
want  to  be  medicated  in  this  manner. 

They  cannot  say  "I'm  not  voting  on  that," 
because  if  they  give  any  municipality  any 
right  to,  by  a  majority  vote,  enforce  what  is, 
in  effect,  an  invasion  of  the  civil  rights  of  a 
minority,  they  are  then  endorsing  such  an 
invasion  of  civil  rights. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Opposition  is 
doing  in  this  motion.  They  are  asking  that 
the  municipality  be  given  the  right  to  enforce, 
by  majority  vote,  what  is  in  effect  an  invasion 
of  civil  rights  of  those  who  object  to  it. 

Nothing  has  been  said  here,  of  course, 
about  the  fact  that  anyone  who  wishes  to 
fluoridate  his  own  water  supply  has  the 
privilege  of  doing  so,  and  I  will  strongly 
support  their  right  to  do  so,  to  strongly 
support  their  right  to  fluoridate  their  own 
personal  household  water  supply  or  take 
fluoride  pills  or  anything  of  that  nature,  just 
as  I  expect  them  to  respect  my  right  not  to 
take  this  medicated  water  supply. 

We  had  before  us  this  morning  a  very 
eminent  physician  and  dentist,  and  he  spoke 
very  strongly  against  public  water  fluorida- 
tion. Dr.  Samuel  Leslie  is  not  only  a  physi- 
cian, but  a  dentist  and  chairman  of  the  Metro 
division  of  the  society  of  general  medical 
practitioners  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  stated 
that,  as  far  as  he  knew,  there  were  no  religiovis 
objections  to  fluoridation,  which  does  not 
speak  too  well  for  the  amount  of  study  he 
has  given  this. 

There  is  a  religious  objection  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  Scientists  because  they  do  not 
approve  of  medication. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  what  about  the 
government  after  its  investigation? 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  spoke  quite  strongly  and 
firmly  this  morning.  Nobody  can  say  that  I 
was  equivocating  about  it.  I  said,  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  I  would  just  as  soon  see 
the  government  take  away  the  right  of  those 
other  municipalities  to  fluoridate  their  water 
supply  and  made  no  bones  about  tliat  at  all. 

They,  the  government,  declared  themselves 
in  respect  of  the  general  fluoridation  of  water 
supplies  of  other  municipalities— the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  not  declared 
himself  on  anything. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  Arrogance  says  that  they 
cannot  be  given  the  privilege  to  make  up 
their  own  minds. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that 
we  permit  the  other  municipalities  to  go  into 
this  on  the  basis  of  further  experimentation, 
is  rather  ludicrous.  Because  one  of  the  great 
fears,  on  the  part  of  those  who  fear  the 
medical  aspects  of  fluoridation,  is  that  it  may 
have  some  deteriorating  effect  on  health  over 
many  years.  They  are  afraid  of  the  long- 
terms  effects.  How  the  Opposition  hon. 
members  can  expect  various  municipalities— 
particularly  small  municipalities— to  go  into 
experimentation  on  the  basis  of  proving 
whether  over  a  matter  of  30  or  40  years,  the 
constant  ingestion  of  sodium  fluoride  will  have 
ill  effects,  is  beyond  me.  This  requires  a 
much  larger  jurisdiction  of  experimentation, 
and    experimentation    there    is    going    to    be. 

Mr.  Gordon:  There  has  been  this 
new  experiment  where  cities  have  had 
it  for  75  years  and  the  health  of  those 
people  is  just  as  normal  as  anyone  in  any 
other  community. 

Mr.  Grossman:  The  hon.  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  playing  on  words. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  results  are  there. 

Mr.  Grossman:  He  knows  perfectly  well 
that  there  is  no  community  in  the  world 
which  has  had  an  artificially  fluoridated 
water  system  for  75  years.  He  is,  of  course, 
referring  to   natural   fluorides   in   the   water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  quite  obviously  this  would 
give  the  impression  to  the  public  that  there 
is  some  jurisdiction  which  has  experimented 
with  artificially  fluoridated  water  for  75  years, 
but  it  is  not  so.  If  the  hon.  members  want 
to  debate  that,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  do 
so,  but  to  get  up  bluntly  and  ask  a  question- 
am  I  aware  that  for  75  years  there  are  areas 
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where  they  have  had  fluoridated  water?— 
now  he  knows  perfectly  well  that  is  giving 
the  wrong  impression. 

Mr.  Cordon:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask 
another  question.  What  is  the  difference 
between  a  community  that  fluoridates  its 
water  artificially  and  one  that  has  it  naturally? 
What  is  the  difference  between  the  two 
waters? 

Mr.  Grossman:  In  the  first  place,  we  can 
see  how  the  hon.  members  are  sitting  on  this 
fence  and  wobbling.  In  the  first  place  they 
have  insisted  that  they  are  not  giving 
opinions  on  fluoridation,  pro  or  con.  All 
they  are  talking  about  are  the  great  rights 
of  the  municipalities  to  make  their  own 
decisions.  But  now  they  want  to  get  in,  sort 
of  through  the  back  door,  the  odd  opinion 
of  whether  fluoridation  is  good  or  bad. 

If,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  are  prepared  to  rule 
that  we  may  discuss  fluoridation  pro  and 
con,  then  as  such  I  am  prepared  to  do  so, 
but  not  on  the  basis  of  a  question  thrown 
back  and  forth.  I  would  be  quite  prepared 
to  answer  that  and  there  are  people  much 
more  qualified  who  have  answers  and  are 
prepared  to  give  them  to  you. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whieher  ( Bruce ) :  Mr.  Speaker, 
inasmuch  as  I  live  very  close  to  the  city  of 
Owen  Sound,  and  I  have  not  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  what  the  hon.  member  who  repre- 
sents Owen  Sound  thought  about  this  bill, 
I  thought  perhaps  I  should  say  something 
about  it. 

I  want  to  take  the  hon.  member  from  St. 
Andrew  right  off  the  fence,  because  I  am 
not  sitting  on  any  fence  at  all.  As  a  private 
member,  I  am  not  either.  Just  listen  to  this— 
as  a  private  member  I  tell  the  House  that 
I  am  strictly  100  per  cent,  for  fluoridation. 
Now,  is  that  satisfactory? 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Dr.  Whieher. 

Mr.  Whieher:  Furthermore,  as  a  neigh- 
bour to  the  very  fine  city  of  Owen  Sound, 
I  feel  that  they  most  certainly  should  have 
their  democratic  rights,  not  only  to  make 
their  free  choice  in  such  a  problem  as  this, 
but  also  to  make  their  free  choice  in  any 
other  problem  on  which  they  feel  the  majority 
should  rule. 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  was 
most  vociferous  about  this.  I  must  say  I 
respect  him  because  he  is  not  on  the  fence 
either.  He  is  just  wrong— he  is  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  fence,  that  is  all. 

I  would  like  to  remind  him  and  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  government  that,  when  we  are 


talking  about  civil  liberties  and  liberties  of 
our  democratic  way  of  living,  surely  we  must 
remember  this,  that  sometimes  in  order  to 
keep  our  democratic  way  of  life  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  give  up  some  of  our  liberty. 
I  might  refer,  for  example,  to  an  Act 
which  will  certainly  be  mentioned  when  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow) 
brings  in  his  estimates;  I  refer  to  The  Hog 
Marketing  Act.  There  we  had  an  instance 
where— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whieher:  Just  a  minute,  I  am  only 
using  that  as  an  example,  Mr.  Speaker— there 
we  had  an  example  where  one-third  of  the 
people  have  to  give  in  to  the  will  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  people.  In  this  particular 
instance,  we  have  3,600  people  who  voted 
for  this  particular  bill  in  the  city  of  Owen 
Sound,  having  to  give  in— not  to  the  2,400 
people  who  voted  against  it,  oh  my  no,  that 
is  not  the  instance  at  all— because  now  I  am 
sure,  particularly  after  the  action  of  this 
government,  if  there  was  another  vote  in 
Owen  Sound,  it  would  pass  practically 
unanimously. 

This  talk  of  ourselves  having  a  democracy 
in  any  municipality,  particularly  in  this 
instance  in  the  city  of  Owen  Sound,  is 
simply  not  true.  There  is  no  democracy 
there  as  far  as  this  bill  is  concerned.  That 
statement  made  by  that  great  American 
President  many  years  ago  that  democracy 
was  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  of  the 
people  certainly  is  not  true  in  that  grand 
city  of  Owen  Sound  of  17,500  people,  because 
we  have  something  that  was  allowed  by  this 
government. 

They  are  the  people  who  allowed  the  city 
of  Owen  Sound  to  take  this  vote  and  the 
city  of  Owen  Sound  is  a  creature  of  this 
government.  They  were  allowed  to  take  it 
and  then  after  they  gave  a  great  majority, 
why  the  government  turns  around  and  does 
handsprings  and  says:  "No,  we  will  not  allow 
you  to  do  what  you  wish  to  do." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  government  is  acting 
just  like  Joe  Smallwood. 

Mr.  Whieher:  I  would  say  probably  in  a 
small  way  they  are.  Now  I  am  not  going 
to  cast  apersions  across  to  the  government  of 
arrogance  or  anything  like  that,  because  I 
really  believe  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  this  afternoon  was  true.  I  think  he  has 
given  considerable  thought  to  tliis. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  like  one  of  the 
other  hon.   members  mentioned,   I  think   14 
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years  is  a  long  enough  time,  and  inasmuch 
as  this  was  permitted  only  last  year,  and 
inasmuch  as  the  people  of  Owen  Sound  wish 
the  bill  to  be  carried,  not  just  by  1  per  cent. 
or  2  per  cent.,  but  by  a  large  percentage— and 
incidentally  one  of  the  bills  that  was  with- 
drawn this  morning  in  the  committee  on 
private  bills  had  a  majority  of  87  per  cent., 
I  believe  the  bill  had  a  vote  of  87  to  13  or 
something  like  that— and  the  bill  was  with- 
drawn. 

It  was  not  withdrawn,  I  am  sure,  because 
the  hon.  members  wished  to  withdraw  the 
bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  simply  because  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  rose  the  other  day. 
As  fine  a  statement  as  it  may  be— I  agreed 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  it  was  one  of 
the  finest  statements  that  I  have  ever  heard— 
the  only  trouble  was  that  it  was  the  wrong 
statement  as  far  as  these  people  are  con- 
cerned, because  they  honestly  and  truthfully 
believed  that,  when  they  voted  on  that  last 
December,  if  a  bill  was  carried,  all  they  had 
to  do  was  automatically  appear  before  the 
private  bills  committee  and  have  the  author- 
ization go  through  to  fluoridate  their  water. 

There  is  only  one  other  thing  I  would  like 
to  say,  Mr.  Speaker:  if  the  government  is 
completely  sincere,  why  then,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  where  we  have  this  so-called 
medication— which  in  my  belief  is  not  medi- 
cation at  all— in  a  natural  state,  then  if  they 
really  believe  that  that  is  doing  something 
wrong,  it  should  be  taken  out,  the  water 
should   be   purified. 

According  to  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  fluoride  in  water  is  not  pure.  There- 
fore, it  should  be  taken  out,  and  it  should  be 
forced  the  same  way  as  we  have  the  pasteuri- 
zation law  in  milk  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Does  artificial  dissemination 
have  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Mr.  Whichei':  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
certainly  agree  with  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  and  I  hope  that  some  of  the 
private  hon.  members  on  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  side  will  voice  their  opinions 
this  afternoon  in  the  vote  that  is  coming, 
the  way  they  voice  them  in  the  aisles  around 
this  Parliament  building. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  motion  before  the  House 
has  nothing  to  do  with  fluoridation  or  non- 
fluoridation,  it  is  whether  or  not  the  bill 
shall  be  referred  back  to  the  private  bills 
committee. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
If  I  may  say  one  word  in  connection  with  this 


as  a  lawyer,  not  as  a  member  of  the  govern- 
ment necessarily,  I  am  just  wondering  if 
the  hon.  members  who  have  spoken  on  this 
bill  have  read  the  first  three  lines  of  it? 
Article    1,    clause    1,    says: 

By-laws  may  be  passed  by  the  council 
of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Owen 
Sound  without  the  assent  of  the  municipal 
electors. 

Now,  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  had  their  votes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  But  the  vote  might  be 
different  now,  we  do  not  know  what  it 
might  be.  If  I  may  go  on  to  explain,  it  says 
"without  the  assent  of  the  municipal  electors," 
and  then  it  goes  on  to  provide: 

Whether  the  water  is  supplied  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Owen  Sound  or 
to  inhabitants  of  other  municipalities,  and 
whether  the  water  is  supplied  directly  to 
the  inhabitants  of  such  municipaUties  or 
to  the  corporations  thereof. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  a  previous 
vote  of  the  city  of  Owen  Sound,  there  has 
been  no  indication  to  this  House,  and  in 
speaking  to  some  of  the  hon.  members  of  the 
committee,  there  was  no  indication  that  any 
vote  was  taken  in  any  of  the  other  munici- 
palities to  which  Owen  Sound  may  be  wish- 
ing to  supply  water. 

Rather  than  being  in  contravention  of  the 
democratic  principle,  as  it  is  alleged  this 
government  is,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that 
anyone  who  tries  to  invoke  this  bill,  as  a 
democratic  principle,  where  it  is  going  to 
attempt  to  force  people  in  other  municipali- 
ties who  are  not  concerned  at  all,  but  who 
are  being  supplied  by  Owen  Sound,  force 
them  to  take  Owen  Sound  water  if  sodium 
fluoride  is  introduced  into  it,  they  are  the 
people  who  are  against  democracy. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
reply  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  that  he 
was  not  at  tlie  private  biUs  committee  this 
morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  I  clearly  indicated  that 
I  was  not. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
one  of  the  Progressive-Conservative  hon. 
members  there  voted  against  it  without  ever 
considering  this  particular  point.  I  think  that 
the  point  he  makes  could  well  be  taken  by 
the  committee  on  reconsideration  as  one  of 
the  reasons  I  am  referring  it  back. 

Mr.  Grossman:  That  is  not  so. 
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Mr.  Lavergne:  He  should  speak  for  his 
own   side. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  did  they  not  take 
that   up    this   morning? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  do  I  take  your  statement  to 
mean  that  that  closes  the  discussion  of  this 
question,  or  may  I  be  granted  the  same  privi- 
lege as  the  hon.   leader  of  the  Opposition? 

Mr.  Speaker:  No,  go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  interested  in  listening  to  some  of 
the  things  that  have  been  said.  First  of  all 
may  I  comment  on  the  extract  read  from  the 
editorial  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 
I  would  point  out  to  the  House,  of  course, 
that  the  first  paragraph  of  that  editorial  was 
referring  to  a  previous  government  at  Ottawa, 
and  not  to  the  government  at  Queen's  park. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  said  the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  First,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  them  that  the  entire  editorial 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail,  the  London  Free 
Press  and  the  Kingston  Whig-Standard— to 
cite  only  3— were  completely  and  totally  in 
favour  of  the  position  taken  by  this  govern- 
ment last  Thursday. 

May  I  further  point  out  that,  as  I  tried 
to  make  very  clear  and  as  my  hon.  leader 
has  pointed  out  to  this  House,  not  only  did 
we  not  do  this  hastily  or  precipitately,  but 
we  considered  it  carefully,  calmly  and  inso- 
far as  was  humanly  possible,  completely 
bereft  of  passion   or   sentiment. 

We  hashed  and  re-hashed  the  statement 
to  make  sure  that  we  had  covered  every 
point  clearly  and  thoroughly  intelligibly,  des- 
pite the  opinion  of  some  of  our  hon.  friends 
across  the  House. 

There  are  still  a  few  brains  left  on  this 
side  of  the  House  and  I  presume,  in  fact 
I  may  be  so  bold  as  to  say  that,  after  the 
next  opportunity  to  appear  before  the  highest 
court  of  this  province,  namely  the  people,  we 
will  find  that  there  are  a  great  deal  more 
brains  here  than  on  that  small  block  of 
seats  over  there. 

May  I  point  out,  sir,  that  no  country  to  the 
best  of  our  knowledge,  no  country  or  state 
in  the  world  today,  has  yet  adopted  as  official 
governmental  policy  the  fluoridation  of  com- 
munal water  supply. 

An  hon.  member:  How  about  New  Zea- 
land? 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  All  of  them  are  still 
debating  the  matter— one  state  in  New  Zea- 
land, I  believe,  has  adopted  it  as  have  one  or 
two  states  in  the  Union— but  no  country  as 
such  has  adopted  it,  but  they  are  still  main- 
taining a  watch  and  see  policy,  at  the  same 
time  carrying  on  a  good  deal  of  experimen- 
tation about  which  I  shall  comment  later. 

May  I  also  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  the 
courts  of  Sweden,  Switzerland,  England  and 
Canada  have  all  ruled  this  contrary  to  law. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  were  to 
discuss  the  scientific  merits  of  this— and  I 
think  that  my  statement  made  very  clear 
to  you  and  this  House  that  I  was  not  dis- 
cussing the  scientific  qualifications  or  merits 
of  this  question. 

I  think  I  made  it  eminently  clear  that  I 
was  quite  prepared  to  admit— as  I  always 
have  done— that  it  has  scientific  merit,  albeit 
as  I,  as  a  physician  and  as  a  fatlaer,  will 
not  prescribe  fluoride  for  my  own  children, 
nor  will  I  at  the  present  time  according  to 
the  present  knowledge  I  have— and  I  do  keep 
up  with  my  profession— nor  will  I  prescribe 
it  for  any  child  under  my  care,  that  is  my 
prerogative  as  a  practicing  physician. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  by  the  same  token, 
I  shall  certainly  never  deny  my  colleagues 
the  right  to  their  opinions,  and  if  they  believe 
that  this  is  a  worth-wliile  measure,  that  is 
their  riglit  and  it  is  then  their  duty  to  pres- 
cribe it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  has 
denied  Owen  Sound  the  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Will  the  hon.  member 
kindly  keep  quiet?  Nor  will  I  deny  them  the 
right,  sir,  to  prescribe  it  for  their  children 
or  for  those  children  under  their  care. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  They  are  for  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  has  been  thor- 
oughly investigated  to  their  satisfaction,  just 
as  it  has  not  been  thoroughly  investigated  to 
my  own  satisfaction.  It  has  been  said- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  for  something, 
what  is  the  hon.  Minister  for?  They  are 
looking  forward,  he  is  looking  backward. 

An  hon.  member:  Will  tlie  hon.  member 
for  York  South  shut  his  big  mouth? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —frequently  of  late 
that  I  am  behind  the  times.  Well,  this  is 
indeed  a  revelation  to  me.  I  could  not  find 
a  parking  place  for  my  horse  and  buggy 
behind  the  building  today,  but  I  have  asked 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  to  try  to 
arrange   one   for   me.     I   will   take   my  hon. 
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friends  for  a  ride  when  The  Department  of 
PubHc  Works  find  a  parking  place  for  my 
horse  and  buggy. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  I  am  a  country 
doctor,  and  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  many 
country  doctors  in  this  great  province,  and 
in  this  great  nation  of  ours,  are  well  abreast 
of  the  times  medically— and  scientifically  as 
well. 

I  would  point  out  to  you,  sir,  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  medical  practice  in  this  country,  as 
in  most  other  countries,  is  being  carried  on 
by  general  practitioners  just  as  I  am  very 
proud  to  call  myself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  they  were  opposed 
to  the  hon.  Minister  in  this  issue,  many  of 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  remains  to  be 
seen,  my  hon.  friend.  Again  it  has  been  said 
that  professionally  I  stand  alone  against  all 
medical  and  dental  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  point  out  to  you  that,  in  my  opinion, 
that  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  greatest  compli- 
ments that  has  ever  been  paid  me,  because  if 
I  stand  alone  against  organized  medical  and 
dental  opinion,  I  stand  in  the  company  of 
great  men  and  women. 

I  go  back  to  the  beginning  of  times  in 
medicine.  Da  Vinci  stood  alone;  Hippocrates 
stood  alone;  Galen  stood  alone,  Koch,  Pasteur, 
Lister,  Simpson,  and  a  great  host  of  others 
in  the  medical  world  have  stood  alone,  and 
time  and  experience  have  proven  that  they 
were  right;  who  knows,  but  some  day  history 
and  time  will  prove  that  I,  too,  have  been 
right. 

I  am  not  claiming  that  at  the  present  time, 
but  I  say  to  you  again,  sir,  the  greatest  com- 
pliment that  could  have  been  paid  me,  is  that 
I  stand  alone,  because  I  am  in  company  of 
a  host  of  great  men  and  women. 

Our  hon.  friends  have  said  if  we  believe, 
if  we,  the  government,  believe  we  are  doing 
wrong,  then  why  do  we  not  take  away  from 
these  7  municipalities  the  right  to  continue 
their  experiments?  We  do  not  know  that  tliey 
are  doing  wrong  and  we  have  said  that  very 
clearly.     So  far  we  have  not  enough  evidence. 

Research  is  not  something  that  can  be 
done  overnight,  you  do  not  turn  on  the  tap 
and  turn  it  off,  just  at  will,  and  think  that 
you  are  going  to  come  up  with  a  result. 
When  you  undertake  a  research  project,  you 
do  not  start  out  with  an  objective  and  say 
that  objective  has  to  be  reached  somehow  or 
other  in  a  limited  or  a  given  period  of  time. 

May  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
although  experimentation  into  the  matter  of 


fluoridation  has  been  going  on  for  14  years, 
research  into  a  much  more  common  disease, 
the  common  cold,  has  been  going  on  for 
hundreds  of  years.  And  I  am  afraid  it  will 
probably  go  on  for  hundreds  of  years  more. 
Are  we  going  to  stop  all  research  into  the 
common  cold  just  because  somebody  thinks 
it  has  gone  on  long  enough  and  we  ought 
to  have  answers? 

I  admit  to  you,  sir,  that  we  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  may  have  been  lax,  but  I 
say  that  my  colleagues  in  medicine  and  in 
dentistry  were  even  more  lax  14  years  ago 
when  these  observations  concerning  fluorida- 
ted water  came  to  the  fore.  I  think  that  if 
they  had  been  scientific  and  deeply  interested 
in  this  matter,  they  would  have  set  up  at 
least  one  or  two  parallel  experiments  to  seek 
what  other  methods  might  be  employed. 
Surely  even  at  that  time,  these  questions, 
these  arguments,  and  these  criticisms  must 
have  arisen  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the 
scientists  who  undertook  this,  and  noted  these 
observations  concerning  fluorides. 

Because  these  parallel  experiments  were 
not  undertaken  then,  sir,  this  is  no  reason  to 
say  that  we  have  wasted  14  years,  nor  should 
we  forget  about  all  else  and  take  only  this 
one  method  that  we  have  probed  in  some 
measure  and  which  is  satisfactory  to  certain 
authorities. 

I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  it  is  never  too  late 
to  begin  parallel  experiments,  and  indeed 
other  countries  are  much  further  ahead  in 
this  regard  than  we  are  here,  because  they 
have  long  ago  undertaken  parallel  experi- 
ments. 

Just  to  cite  a  few:  in  Switzerland  at  the 
present  time  they  are  conducting  3  separate 
experimental  or  research  projects,  one  into 
the  administration  of  fluoride  by  tablet  and 
one  into  the  administration  of  fluoride  in 
salt  and  one  into  the  administration  of  fluoride 
in  milk.  All  of  these  are  expected  to  yield 
some  information  which  we  now  lack  at  the 
present  time. 

But  for  all  this,  I  do  say  to  hon.  members 
that  some  blame  and  a  good  deal  of  blame 
must  be  taken  by  my  own  profession  and  by 
the  dental  profession  for  overlooking  this 
very   obvious  channel  of  investigation. 

The  question  was  asked,  since  certain  areas 
have  been  drinking  fluoridated  water  for  the 
past  75  years— I  believe  this  was  the  time 
quoted  and  I  suppose  they  have  been  drink- 
ing it  for  much  longer  than  that— what  is 
the  difference  between  that  and  the  artificial 
injection  of  sodium  fluoride,  or  some  of  the 
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other  fluoride  salts  which  are  being  used 
today? 

I  have  often  wondered  about  that  question, 
sir,  wondered  what  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion was,  and  this  is  one  of  the  answers  I  do 
not  yet  have.  It  is  one  of  the  questions  that 
is  still  very  much  in  doubt.  I  can  only  say 
this  to  hon.  members  that,  in  asking  that 
question,  when  proponents  of  fluoridation  ask 
that  question,  they  are  giving  the  lie  to  what 
they  themselves  have  said  concerning  a  sug- 
gestion which  I  made  about  4  years  ago. 

At  that  time  I  suggested  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  administer  fluoride  in  tablet  form. 
All  of  those  who  were  strongly  in  favour  of 
this  matter  stated  at  that  time  that  it  was 
impossible,  that  it  was  not  feasible,  and 
brought  forward  all  sorts  of  excuses  and 
reasons  why  it  could  not  be  done. 

I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  why  it 
cannot  be  done.  I  had  a  letter  from  a  dentist 
in  the  United  States  of  America  about  a  week 
ago,  enclosing  two  bottles  of  tablets  which 
he  had  been  using,  which  he  himself  devel- 
oped about  30  years  ago  and  has  been  using 
in  his  own  practice  ever  since. 

He  states  from  his  own  limited  experience 
—but  because  his  experience  is  limited  to  the 
work  and  observations  of  one  man  only,  he 
is  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  this  does 
not  give  scientific  proof  of  the  benefit  of  his 
method— he  does  propound  however,  that  it 
might  be  very  much  worth-while  if  others 
would  take  up  this  same  idea  and  test  it 
thoroughly  and  honestly. 

These  are  the  things  that  we  are  trying 
to  tell  our  people. 

My  hon.  friend,  the  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, asks  about  the  specific  methods  of 
research.  I  do  not  know  what  they  are  to 
be,  that  rests  with  the  scientists.  We  have 
already  been  in  discussion  with  the  depart- 
ment of  pharmacology  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  It  will  be  up  to  them  and  others 
to  tell  us  what  are  the  best  methods,  what 
is  the  best  approach  to  this  question.  We 
outlined  to  them  our  problem,  we  have  asked 
them  to  seek  some  solution;  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain that  they  are  going  to  try. 

I  am  also,  I  hope,  not  so  far  behind  the 
times  medically  as  to  be  prepared  to  admit 
that  all  this  research  may  not  yield  anything. 

If  my  hon.  friends  would  only  think  of  it, 
sir,  there  are  thousands  and  thousands  of 
research  projects  undertaken  every  year 
which  are  completely  fruitless,  blind  alleys. 
Scientists  here  and  there  all  over  the  world 
constantly  follow  illusive  trails,  if  you 
will,   and   all  hon.   members  who  have  had 


anything  to  do  with  research,  or  who  have 
read  anything  about  research,  are  bound  to 
realize  and  bound  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
research  is  not— again  I  repeat— simply  a  tap 
you  can  turn  on  and  off  at  will,  and  hope 
to  come  up  with  the  answer  everyone  expects 
or  hopes  for. 

However,  may  I  point  out  that  our  state- 
ment of  policy  was  not  on  tlie  basis  of  the 
scientific  merits  or  otherwise  of  fluoridation. 
It  was  on  the  basis  of  something  which,  I 
believe,  is  of  far  greater  importance. 

We,  in  Canada,  for  the  past  many  years, 
have  been  clamouring  for  a  bill  of  rights. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  something  that  has 
bothered  me  tremendously.  I  look  back  in 
history  and  I  see  the  great  Magna  Carta— 
does  it  still  not  work,  or  does  it  not  now  work 
in  this  twentieth  century? 

I  think  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
penned  by  our  friends  to  tlie  south  of  us.  Is 
that  not  applicable  to  our  daily  lives?  I 
tliink  of  the  charter  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  then  I  am  bound  to  ask  myself,  do  we 
still  need  a  new  bill  of  rights? 

In  spite  of  all  these  things,  we  are  clamour- 
ing for  and  demanding  today  a  bill  of  rights, 
and  here  some  of  our  people  are  acting  in 
complete  negation  of  that  clamour  and 
demand. 

I  say  to  you,  sir,  it  is  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  a  democratic  government— I  am 
following  tlie  example  set  by  hon.  members 
on  the  opposite  side  of  tlie  House— I  say  to 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  democratic  government  is  not  only 
to  observe  that  the  will  of  the  majority  shall 
rule,  but  it  is  also  to  see  that  the  rights  of 
the  minority  be  not  completely  disregarded. 

With  this  in  mind,  sir,  in  our  endeavour  to 
try  to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  minority— 
and  I  am  not  quite  positive  that  those  against 
this  question  are  in  the  minority— my  personal 
opinion  would  be  that  if  a  complete  and  total 
vote  were  taken  across  this  province,  it  woiJd 
be  about  50-50. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is  on 
the  50-50. 

Mr.  Gordon:   We  do  not  need  the  50-50. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Now,  who  casts  the 
deciding  vote  on  a  question  of  this  kind? 

But,  suppose  it  were  even  greater  than 
that.  There  are  those  who,  on  religious 
grounds,  refuse  to  accept  this— and  I  hesitate 
to  use  the  word— medication.  If  hon.  mem- 
bers read  tlie  statement  I  read  in  this  House, 
they  will  note  medication  not  once  entered 
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into  it.  Medication  is  a  word  used  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canda,  but  there  are  those 
who,  on  religious  grounds,  object  to  this. 
There  are  those  who  object  to  it  on  other 
grounds— then  how  are  we  going  to  look 
after  their  rights  and  privileges? 

If  this  were  a  question  of  something  that 
was  menacing  the  public  health,  I  tell  you, 
sir,  my  attitude  to  it  would  be  completely 
different.  I  would  stand  behind  it  100  per 
cent,  even  against  the  opposition  a  large 
number  of  our  people  just  as  we  found 
opposition  to  chlorination,  we  found  opposi- 
tion to  pasteurization. 

For  both  of  those  projects,  I  stood  100  per 
cent.,  and  would  again,  and  should  it  be 
proven  that  fluoride  cuts  out  of  the  water  a 
water-borne  disease  germ  that  is  a  menace 
to  the  public  health,  then  I  will  have  to 
•review  my  attitude  completely. 

But,  until  that  time,  I  cannot  do  other  than 
state— as  I  have  already  stated  in  this  House 
—that,  quite  apart  from  its  scientific  merits, 
the  duty  and  responsibility  of  this  govern- 
ment is  to  refuse  to  admit  this  new  principle 
to  The  Public  Health  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  destroy  civil  rights 
a  little  more.  And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a 
question  of  privilege,  when  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  got  up  to  speak,  he  directly  mis- 
quoted what  I  had  stated.  What  I  stated  in 
reference  to  the  editorial  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram,  which  used  the  terms  "Arrogant, 
patronizing  attitude,  contempt  for  the  opposi- 
tion, self-satisfaction,"  he  misconstrued  that, 
and  said  that  the  Toronto  Telegram  indicated 
it  was  a  description  of  the  former  Liberal 
government. 

The  second  paragraph  which  I  read  was 
this:  "These  characteristics  were  evident  in 
Premier  Frost  and  Health  Minister  Dr. 
Dymond"— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  That  is  a  world  shat- 
tering statement,  my  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  Grossman:  He  said  only  the  first 
paragraph. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  the  hon.  Minister 
has  changed  his  mind  now,  eh? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  1  conclude  by  these 
remarks  for  this  reason,  that  I  spoke  in  the 
first  instance  on  the  motion  of  the  adoption 
of  the  report  and  subsequently,  my  hon. 
friend    moved    an    amendment? 

So  therefore,  I  think  it  would  be  proper  for 
me  to  speak  on  the  amendment. 


May  I  point  out  that  it  is  thoroughly  obvi- 
ous that  this  is  a  matter  on  which  there  is  a 
tremendous  welter  of  views.  Now,  we  can 
see  the  difficulty  of  The  Department  of 
Health  or  the  government  saying  that  this 
is  a  desirable  thing  or  that  it  is  not  a  desirable 
thing-there  is  the  diflBculty. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  just  like  to  address  myself 
to  one  point  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  raised,  and  on  which  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought,  and  I  can 
assure  him   of  that. 

He  asked  what  has  been  happening  in 
these  years  of  investigation  and  research. 
I  can  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  what  I  have 
been  able  to  find  in  connection  with  research 
is  this:  That  the  research  has  been  directed 
to  the  effect  of  fluoridation  on  children,  or 
expectant  mothers  and  children  up  to  the 
age  of  12  years,  and  it  has  been  determined, 
that  it  benefits,  in  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  searched  into  it,  65  out  of  100  children 
in   that    area. 

Apparently,  35  per  cent,  of  the  children 
are  not  benefited  because  of  their  dietary 
habits,  but  there  seemed  to  be  65  per  cent, 
who  are  benefited. 

The  other  question  is  this— until  recently 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  research  into 
the  long-term  reaction  on  these  matters. 
Arising  from  that,  there  are  things  that 
cause  disquiet  on  the  long  term.  As  1  find 
it,  there  has  been  no  research  in  the  long-term 
result  that  makes  any  investigation  into  the 
effect  on  heart,  lungs,  circulatory  system, 
urinary  tracts,  kidneys,  and  so  on. 

I  have  looked  into  that  question  and  find 
there  are  doubts  on  the  point.  There  was 
one  instance  in  Sweden  where  there  was  an 
area  on  one  side  of  a  place  that  had 
fluoridation,  and  not  on  the  other  and  there 
were  differences— in  that  case  I  think  it  was 
a  natural  fluoridation,  and  there  were  certain 
incidence  of  disease  and  disintegrational  sys- 
tem evident  there  that  were  not  evident 
someplace  else. 

However,  without  going  into  detail,  the 
statement  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
gave  is  correct  on  this  point.  If  we  are 
asked  by  someone  in  this  assembly,  what  is 
the  effect  in  the  long  term  of  this,  our  answer 
is  that  we  do  not  know. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  prob- 
lem I  have  been  faced  with  myself  in  dealing 
with  this,  and  I  may  say  to  my  hon.  friends 
opposite,  and  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  deal 
with  this  matter  on  its  merits  and  without 
prejudice.  I  would  say  that  tlie  people  who 
come   to   me   and   ask   me— and   I   have  had 
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a  great  many  in  the  last  while  ask  me— I 
must  admit  that  the  answer  is,  I  do  not  know, 
and  that  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  very  serious 
elements  of  this  matter  with  which  we  deal. 

I  would  say  that  my  hon.  friend  has  per- 
haps laid  more  stress  on  his  remarks  to  the 
matter  of  the  liberties  of  people  in  relation 
to  this,  which  is  something  the  people,  I 
assure  him,  take  very,  very  seriously. 

On  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  find— 
and  I  may  say  having  gone  into  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  care— I  think  the  last  paragraph 
really  covers  the  situation.  I  will  read  the 
last  paragraph: 

The  proper  thing,  therefore,  to  do  at 
present  is  to  concentrate  upon  what  is  our 
obvious  duty,  namely  to  provide  pure 
water  that  cannot  be  the  source  of  water- 
borne  infections.  If  it  is  subsequently 
determined  to  depart  from  this  principle, 
and  to  add  other  elements  as  I  have  out- 
lined, it  most  certainly  ought  to  be  on 
clearer  evidence  than  we  have  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  that  no  feasible  alternatives  exist 
to  communal  fluoridation,  and  that  the 
matter  is  unquestionably  acceptable  to  the 
people  of  this  province. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  take  a  stand 
in  this  thing  somewhere.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  just  good  enough  to  shove  this  thing  over 
to  mimicipal  electors  who  must  be  faced 
with  the  same  uncertainties  we  are  faced 
with. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  this  assembly  there 
are  great  differences  of  point  of  view  very 
honestly  taken.  It  may  be  that  if  you  take 
that,  there  are  various  hon.  members  of  this 
assembly  here  who  would  take  a  definite 
point,  or  who  would  vary  in  their  interpreta- 
tion on  their  idea  of  what  should  be  done. 
But  I  would  say  that  on  these  items  which 
have  been  mentioned  there  is  such  an  uncer- 
tainty that  I  think  it  would  be  a  part  of 
common  sense  to  intensify  our  investigations 
into  the  matter,  and  not  lose  the  benefit  of 
anything  that  may  come  out  of  it. 

But  at  tlie  same  time,  we  should  not  take 
a  step  which  might  be  a  very,  very  serious 
step,  and  one  which  would  be  harmful  to 
our  people,  and  I  must  say,  having  looked 
into  it,  I  cannot  say  that  that  would  not  be 
the  result,  that  it  would  not  be  harmful  to 
our  people. 

Now,  I  think  if  I  were  coming  here  to 
recommend  that  to  this  Legislature,  and  to 
the  people  of  the  province,  I  ought  to  be  able 
to  say:  "This  is  a  good  thing  for  you."  I  am 
unable  to  say  that,  and  for  this  reason  I  think 


it  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  further  investiga- 
tion, which  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  be  given. 

Mr.  Cordon:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
made  a  •  statement  that  the  fluoridation  of 
water  benefited  65  children  out  of  100.  That 
is  not  how  the  experiment  in  Brantford 
worked  out.  It  improved  the  dental  health 
of  the  children  of  Brantford  65  per  cent, 
overall.  There  was  a  65  per  cent,  benefit  in 
the  dental  health  of  the  children  of  Brantford. 

Doctors  in  Brantford  have  been  asked 
many  times  recently  if  they  find  any  differ- 
ence in  the  various  organs  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  mentioned.  Has  fluorida- 
tion affected  them  in  any  way?  They  find 
there  is  no  difference  in  older  people,  and  I 
think  I  look  pretty  good  myself.  I  have  been 
drinking  it  for  the  last  14  years  and  I  enjoy 
the  best  of  health  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Living  proof. 

Mr.  Cordon:  —I  might  say  that  I  am  not 
going  to  mention  how  many,  I  will  just  say 
I  have  14  grandchildren  who  have  been 
drinking  this  water  since  birth,  and  we  know 
the  benefits  they  have  received. 

During  the  last  examination  that  one  of 
my  grandchildren  had,  at  8  years  of  age, 
the  dentist,  in  looking  into  the  mouth,  said 
he  was  proud  to  examine  the  mouth  of  a 
child  like  that— perfect  teeth,  a  mouthful  of 
perfect  teeth.  He  said:  "Take  him  home 
and  show  his  granddad." 

The  reason  I  say  that  is  because  I  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  that  experimented 
in  this  for  7  years.  The  first  3  chairmen 
that  were  appointed  to  that  committee  never 
had  a  second  year  because  they  died  before 
the  next  year,  and  I  was  the— 

An  hon.  member:  What  does  that  prove? 

Mr.  Cordon:  —so  I  took  that  position,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  fear  and  trembling.  But  I 
lasted  the  7  years  until  the  end  of  the 
experiment,  and  now  it  was  an  experiment 
according  to  The  Department  of  Health.  That 
was  the  experiment,  10  years,  but  now  it  is 
14  years.  It  is  not  an  experiment  any  more, 
it  is  a  demonstration  of  fact. 

Mr,  G.  W.  Parry  (Kent  West):  I  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Brantford  I  have  19  grand- 
children and  they  are  all  hale  and  hearty, 
without  fluoridation. 

Mr.  Cordon:  I  have  more  than  the  14,  but 
I  have  14  little  ones. 

An  hon.  member:  Can  he  count  them  all? 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Moved  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Winter- 
meyer  and  seconded  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver 
that  bill  No.  Prl9  be  referred  back  to  the 
private  bills  committee  for  further  consi- 
deration. 

Will  all  hon.  members  who  are  in  favour  of 
the  motion  say  "aye". 

As   many   are   opposed   please   say   "nay". 

The  motion  was  negatived  on  division  as 
follows: 


YEAS 


NAYS 


Gisborn 

Allan  (Haldimand- 

Gordon 

Norfolk) 

Innes 

Allen  ( Middlesex  South ) 

MacDonald 

Auld 

Manley 

Boyer 

Nixon 

Brunelle 

OUver 

Cathcart 

Reaume 

Cecile 

Spence 

Chaput 

Thomas 

Child 

Whicher 

Connell 

Wintermeyer 

Cowling 

Worton 

Daley 

Wren 

Dunbar 

-14 

Dunlop 

Dymond 

Edwards 

Foote 

Frost  (Victoria) 

Gomme 

Goodfellow 

Griesinger 

Grossman 

Guindon 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Herbert 

Jackson 

Janes 

Johnston  ( Parry  Sound ) 

Johnston  (Simcoe 

Centre ) 

Johnston  (Carleton) 

Jolley 

Kerr 

Lavergne 

Lawrence 

Letherby 

Macaulay 

Mackenzie 

Maloney 

Monaghan 

Morin 

Morningstar 

Morrow 

Murdoch 

NAYS-Continued 
Myers 
McNeil 
Nickle 
Noden 
Parry 
Philhps 

Price  (Hastings  East) 
Price  (St.  David) 
Rankin 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Root 

Rowntree 
Scott 
Spooner 
Stewart  (Middlesex 

North) 
Stewart  (Parkdale) 
Sutton 
Wardrope 
Warrender 
Yaremko 
-66 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  lost. 

Mr.  Rowntree  moves  the  adoption  of  the 
report. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

1.  The  25th  annual  report  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  for  the  year  ended 
December   31,    1958. 

2.  Annual  report  of  the  inspector  of  legal 
offices  for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1958. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have 
a  question  I  would  like  to  address  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner). 

According  to  the  Port  Arthur  News 
Chronicle  of  Thursday  last,  the  Marathon 
Corporation  denied  having  blocked  the  roads 
in  the  Hillsport-Stevens  area  of  their  northern 
limits  where  a  labour-management  dispute  is 
in  progress. 

On  Friday,  however,  the  union  provided 
the  newspaper  with  documentary  proof  that 
there  were  road  blocks,  and,  on  Saturday,  the 
company  reversed  its  position  and  acknowl- 
edged the  existence  of  these  road  blocks. 
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On  that  aspect  of  the  issue,  therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  no  need  for  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster of  Lands  and  Forests,  or  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  ( Mr.  Ward- 
rope)  to  investigate  any  further. 

I  would  hke,  therefore,  to  ask  once  more 
the  remaining  questions  which  I  put  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  last 
Wednesday: 

If  the  company  normally  grants  use  of 
roads  to  their  employees,  have  they  the 
right  during  a  labour-management  dispute, 
as  a  strike-breaking  e£Fort,  to  deliberately 
block  these  roads? 

And,  in  the  particular  instance  now  in 
question,  what  assurance  will  the  government 
give  that  the  company  will  remove  the  present 
road  blocks  and  not  resort  to  such  tactics  in 
any  future  labour-management  difficulties? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  ques- 
tion today  relates  to  another  question  asked 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  last  week. 
I  have  had  to  conduct  certain  investigations 
in  connection  with  the  matter,  and  I  hope 
to  have  a  reply  for  the  House  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

The  House,  upon  order,  resolved  itself  into 
the  committee  of  supply. 


ONTARIO  HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER  COMMISSION 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio and  second  vice-chairman  of  Hydro): 
Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  Throne  debate,  I 
sought  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  and  its 
relationship  to  the  municipalities. 

Having  done  this— no  doubt  most  inade- 
quately—I would  like  permission  to  turn  to 
a  second  aspect  of  a  report  in  connection 
with  Hydro,  and  that  is  in  relation  to  Hydro 
rates,  how  they  are  arrived  at,  and  why  they 
vary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  want  to  say  quite 
frankly  I  am  not  an  engineer,  and  I  have  had 
very  little  training  beyond  the  field  of  law, 
and  the  whole  ambit  of  electricity  I  find  quite 
baffling. 

However,  we  members  of  this  House  have 
this  in  common  with  the  engineers  and 
scientists  in  the  field  of  electricity,  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  in  connection  with  which  no 
one  really  has  any  first-hand  knowledge.  The 
most  that  can  be  done  in  many  cases  is  to 
predict,    given    a    set    of    facts,    what    will 


happen.  Why  it  happens  or  how  it  happens, 
however,  is  something  that  no  one  can 
accurately  describe. 

As  I  struggled  to  understand  how  oiur  rates 
were  arrived  at,  I  felt  that  I  had  to  first  have 
some  basic  understanding  of  how  moving 
water  is  translated  into  electricity  in  an 
electric  light  bulb.  In  short,  the  way  in  which 
moving  water  lights  an  electric  bulb,  and 
what  happens  in  between  the  water  going 
through  a  generating  station  at  Cornwall  or 
Niagara  Falls,  for  example,  and  the  flicking 
on   of   a   switch   in   ovir  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  my  understanding  there 
are  9  specific  steps  which  take  place.  Each 
step  costs  money,  and  therefore  the  cost  of 
each  step  is  reflected  in  our  electricity  rates. 

Basically,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  9  steps  as  I 
understand  them  are  these: 

Water  is  held  back  behind  a  dam  and  tries 
to  escape  and  find  a  way  out.  As  the  water 
rushes  through  openings  in  the  dam,  it  goes 
around  a  water  wheel,  and  as  the  water 
speeds  past  these  wheels,  the  wheels  turn 
and  tliese  wheels  are  attached  to  an  axle 
which  in  turn  turns  a  rotor,  and  this  rotor 
flying  around  in  a  magnetic  field  generates 
electricity  usually  at  about  13,000  volts. 

This,  then,  is  how  electricity  generally 
speaking  in  a  layman's  language  is  gener- 
ated by  moving  water  turning  a  wheel  which 
turns   a  generator. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  dam  and  gener- 
ating system  cost  a  great  deal  of  money, 
and  our  rates  have  to  help  pay  for  this 
generation. 

The  second  step,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
this:  That  the  generator  pours  forth  the 
electricity  which  has  been  created  at  about 
13,000  volts.  But  if  Hydro  tried  to  carry 
electricity  very  far,  at  13,000  volts,  firstly 
Hydro  would  lose  a  great  deal  of  the  power 
it  was  carrying  and,  secondly.  Hydro  would 
need  a  tremendous  number  of  13,000  volt 
lines. 

So,  to  avoid  spilling  the  electricity  and  to 
avoid  having  a  great  number  of  13,000  volt 
lines.  Hydro  feeds  this  13,000  volts,  which 
comes  off  the  generator,  into  a  transformer. 

Once  the  power  goes  into  the  transformer 
at  13,000  volts,  its  intensity  or  pressure  is 
stepped  up  by  the  transformer  to  230,000 
volts.  The  transformer  increases  the  pressure 
of  the  electricity  coming  off  the  generator, 
so  the  second  step  in  connection  with  crea- 
tion of  electricity  is  transforming  electricity 
from  13,000  volts  approximately  to  230,000 
volts. 
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I  said  that  it  is  desirable  to  step  this  power 
up  because  otherwise,  if  you  try  to  carry 
13,000  volts  any  distance,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  loss,  and  although  I  do  not  think 
engineers  think  that  this  is  a  particularly 
good  analysis,  the  best  one  that  I  could  find 
was  comparable  to  carrying  a  great  deal  of 
water  between  Niagara  Falls  and  Toronto 
by  a  teaspoon,  as  opposed  to  carrying  it  in 
a  bucket. 

If  you  attempt  to  carry  water  by  the  tea- 
spoon from  Toronto  to  Niagara,  or  vice  versa, 
there  is  a  certain  amount— likely  a  great 
deal— that  will  be  spilled  as  opposed  to  putting 
that  water  in  a  bucket  and  putting  a  good 
secure  lid  on  it. 

That  is  the  analogy  which,  as  a  layman, 
I  find  most  useful  in  indicating  why  power 
is  carried  at  230,000  volts  rather  than  13,000 
volts.  There  is  a  great  deal  less  of  it  spilled 
or   wasted. 

Here  is  the  third  step.  Having  stepped 
the  230,000  volt  energy  up  to  that  rate, 
we  are  still  at  the  generating  station.  We 
are  a  long  way  distant  from  the  town  to 
which  we  wish  to  carry  the  electricity. 

If  I  may,  I  would  like  to  select  the  town 
of  Elmira,  for  example,  as  the  municipality 
to  which  we  wish  to  deliver  power  generated 
at  Niagara  Falls.  The  power  is  generated 
by  step  1.  By  step  2  it  is  stepped  up  to 
230,000  volts  at  Niagara  Falls,  and  now  by 
step  3  the  power  starts  out  over  what  are 
called  bulk  transmission  lines.  It  costs  money 
to  carry  power  by  these  bulk  transmission 
lines,  and  in  whatever  rates  we  pay  we  must 
make  some  contribution  towards  this  third 
step. 

Now  we  come  to  the  fourth  step.  Having 
assumed  that  we  generated  this  electricity 
at  Niagara  Falls,  and  having  stepped  it  up 
to  230,000  volts,  and  having  carried  it  along 
at  230,000  volts  for  a  distance,  we  come  to 
a  transformer  station,  and  there  we  step  the 
power  down  from  230,000  volts  to  115,000 
volts.  The  stepdown,  therefore,  is  the  fourth 
step  of  the  creation  and  delivery  of  power. 
We  step  the  power  down  from  230,000  to 
115,000  volts,  by  transformers. 

Transformers,  from  what  I  understand,  are 
capable  of  stepping  up  power  just  as  they 
are  capable  of  stepping  down  power. 

This  transformation  also  costs  money,  and 
must  be  reflected  in  the  rates  which  let  us 
say  Elmira  pays  at  the  end  of  the  line. 

The  fifth  step,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
to  follow  this  power  on  to  Elmira.  The  power 
is  now  travelling  at  115,000  volts  by  what 
are    called   high   tension   lines.     These   high 


tension  lines,  as  we  have  seen  them  across 
this  country,  are  carried  on  very  high  steel 
towers.  This  system  of  carrying  power  is 
called  high  tension  transmission.  Again  this 
costs  money,  and  again  must  be  reflected  in 
the  rate  charged  in  Elmira. 

Here  is  the  sixth  step.  Having  travelled  at 
115,000  volts  some  distance,  we  arrive  just 
outside  of  Elmira  and,  being  just  outside  of 
Elmira,  we  have  115,000  volts  which  is  much 
too  high  a  voltage  to  be  consumed  by  any- 
one in  the  town  or  by  the  town  itself.  There- 
fore, just  outside  of  the  town  of  Elmira,  the 
power  is  broken  down,  or  transformed  from 
115,000  volts  to  27,600  volts. 

This  could  have  been  transformed  to 
44,000  volts  or  13,200  volts.  Elmira  happens 
to  be  taking  its  power  at  27,600  volts  and  that 
is  why  I  use  that  as  an  example. 

Therefore,  this  sixth  step  is  another  step- 
down,  a  transformation  down  in  the  power. 

First  of  all,  as  I  said,  the  problem  was  to 
get  it  up  high  enough  to  carry  it  distances, 
and  then  it  has  to  be  broken  down  so  that 
it  can  be  used. 

Again  this  transformation  costs  money,  and 
must  be  reflected  in  the  rates  paid  at  Elmira. 

Thus  we  come  to  the  seventh  step.  The 
voltage,  now  at  27,600,  is  then  carried  by 
what  are  called  low  tension  transmission  lines 
from  there  into  the  town  of  Elmira.  The  low 
tension  lines  may  be  a  different  distance 
for  different  towns.  For  some  towns  it  is 
a  long  distance.  For  some  it  is  a  great  deal 
shorter,  and  that  applies  whether  it  is  a 
town  or  a  city  or  any  other  type  of  a  munici- 
pality. The  low  transmission  lines  cost  money, 
and  the  cost  of  them  must  be  borne  in  the 
price  Elmira  pays  for  its  power. 

Then  comes  the  eighth  step.  We  have  now 
arrived  in  the  heart  of  Elmira  by  low  tension 
transmission  lines  at  27,600  volts.  The  impor- 
tant fact  is  that  this  is  too  high  a  voltage 
to  be  used  in  a  residence,  or  by  anyone  in 
the  city  or  town,  and  therefore  this  again 
has  to  be  transformed  down,  this  time  to 
4,000  volts  from  27,600. 

Again,  transforming  this  power  down  to 
4,000  volts  costs  money,  and  must  be  reflec- 
ted in  the  rates  that  the  Elmira  customers 
pay. 

The  ninth,  and  the  last  step,  is  that  the 
4,000  volt  lines  go  out  from  this  transformer 
station  and  follow  along  the  streets  past  each 
resident's  home. 

I  am'  sure  everyone  is  familiar  with  the 
maze  of  wires  up  on  poles  along  the  street 
that  we  have  all  noticed.  Every  so  often, 
a  small  transformer  is  hung  at  the  top  of 
the  poles. 
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These  transformers  reduce  the  power 
going  into  our  houses,  or  all  of  our  homes, 
from  4,000  volts  which  is  passing  down  the 
street.  The  power  is  reduced  from  4,000 
volts  to  115  volts  and  220  volts  in  two  dif- 
ferent lines,  one  carrying  115  volts  and  one 
carrying  220  volts. 

The  115  volt  line  is  for  our  light  wiring 
service,  and  the  220  volt  line  is  to  supply 
equipment  like  stoves  and  clothes  dryers. 

Thus,  the  electricity  which  started  as  run- 
ning water  at  Niagara  Falls  or  Cornwall,  for 
example,  has  now  arrived  at  Elmira  in  our 
houses  at  115  and  220  volts. 

It  had  to  be  generated,  stepped  up  to 
230,000  volts,  carried  at  230,000  volts,  step- 
ped down  to  115,000  volts,  carried  at  115,000 
volts,  stepped  down  to  27,600  volts,  carried 
at  27,600  volts,  stepped  down  to  4,000  volts, 
carried  at  4,000  volts,  stepped  down  to  115 
and  220  volts  and  carried  into  our  homes 
through  meters. 

As  we  use  electricity  in  our  houses,  the 
amount  of  electricity  is  measured  in  what  is 
called  kilowatts.  If  you  use  1  kilowatt  for 
1  hour  you  are  said  to  have  used  1  kilowatt 
hour.  If  you  use  2  kilowatts  for  1  hour,  you 
have  used  2  kilowatt  hours. 

So,  by  relating  kilowatts  to  kilowatt  hours, 
all  consumption  in  the  province  can  be 
equated  in  terms  of  kilowatt  hours. 

These,  then,  are  the  steps  which  must  be 
gone  through  to  convert  electricity  from  a 
river  to  light  our  electric  light  bulbs. 

Basically,  the  steps  can  be  said  to  be  3: 
These  are,  1,  generation;  2,  transformation, 
and  3,  transmission. 

All  of  these  steps  cost  money,  and  when 
we  buy  a  little  electricity  for  our  homes  we 
pay  a  little  towards  each  one  of  these  9  steps. 

Now,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
return  to  two  of  these  costs  for  a  moment, 
generation  and  transformation. 

Under  the  heading  of  generation  is  included 
creating  electricity  both  from  water,  moving 
water,  as  well  as  from  coal.  As  I  said,  falling 
water  is  turned  into  electricity  by  generators. 
But  in  the  event  that  we  do  not  have  enough 
water  for  our  demands,  which  is  the  present 
situation  in  Ontario,  then  we  either  bum  coal 
or  some  other  substitute  to  create  steam, 
which,  in  turn,  will  turn  a  generator  and 
create  electricity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  coal  bums,  it  creates 
heat  as  I  understand  it,  heat  boils  the  water, 
the  water  gives  off  steam,  and  the  steam 
turns  the  turbine,  and,  as  the  turbine  spins 
the  generator,  again  we  have  electricity.  It 
costs  more  to  generate  electricity  from  coal 


than  from  water.  Thermal  plants  cost  less 
to  build,  but  cost  more  to  operate.  Water 
plants  cost  more  to  build,  but  cost  less  to 
operate. 

By  1980,  Hydro  estimates  that  we  may 
burn  $280  million  to  $300  million  worth  of 
coal  a  year  to  produce  electricity,  unless  we 
find  a  way  to  use  some  cheaper  fuel,  which, 
we  hope,  will  be  uranium.  But  even  using 
all  of  our  water  resources,  and  burning  coal 
to  produce  electricity,  we  may  still  not  have 
enough  electricity,  and  we  make  up  the  differ- 
ence by  purchasing  that  electricity.  We  may 
buy  it  from  the  Detroit  Edison  company,  from 
Niagara  Mohawk,  from  the  Quebec  power 
commission,  or  from  the  Manitoba  power 
commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  66  hydro  generating 
stations  in  Ontario,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  consequence  in  size  and  produc- 
tion, some  of  which  are  very  small.  There 
are  4  thermal  generating  stations,  only  two 
of  which  are  of  any  consequence:  the  one  in 
Windsor  and  the  one  in  Toronto,  with  another 
one  under  constmction  at  Lakeview,  just 
outside  of  Toronto,  and  one  commencing  at 
the  Head  of  the  Lakes. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  turn  from  the 
first  proposition  I  proposed,  of  how  electricity 
is  created,  to  look  for  a  moment,  if  I  may, 
at  tlie  different  kinds  of  customers  that 
Ontario  Hydro  has. 

There  are,  generally  speaking,  4  kinds  of 
customers.  Firstly,  there  are  the  333  cost 
municipalities  and  19  fixed  price  municipali- 
ties, a  total  of  352  municipalities  altogether. 

The  first  class  of  customer  of  Ontario 
Hydro  can  be  said  to  be  the  municipalities. 
The  second  class  of  customer  can  be  said 
to  be  heavy  industries;  there  are  215  of 
them  who  are  supphed  directly  by  Hydro 
itself.  The  third  kind  of  customer  can  be 
said  to  be  rural  Ontario.  Rural  Ontario  is 
divided  into  99  rural  operating  areas.  The 
fourth  type  of  customer  is  what  are  called 
28  local  systems. 

I  want  to  speak,  for  a  few  moments,  this 
afternoon  on  the  municipal  rates  and  rural 
hydro  rates.  Ontario  Hydro  sells  power  to  the 
333  municipalities  at  wholesale  rates.  Hydro 
is  a  wholesaler  of  power  to  the  municipalities. 
These  municipalities  then  turn  around  and 
retail  tliis  power  to  their  customers  within 
their  own  boundaries. 

The  second  class  of  customer  is,  namely, 
heavy  industry.  Ontario  Hydro  sells  elec- 
tricity to  the  heavy  industries,  of  which  there 
are  215,  such  as  pulp  mills,  gold  and  uranium 
mines  and  other  industries,  such  as  Cyanamid 
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of  Canada  at  Niagara  Falls.  In  this  case, 
Ontario  Hydro  is  a  retailer  and  not  a  whole- 
saler.    It  sells  directly  to  the  customer. 

The  third  type  of  customer  to  which  I 
referred  was  rural  Ontario.  Ontario  Hydro 
sells  electricity  to  rural  Ontario  as  a  retailer, 
not  as  a  wholesaler.  In  short,  it  sells  the 
power  directly  to  the  customer.  This  is  not 
the  case,  as  I  pointed  out,  in  the 
municipalities. 

And  fourthly,  Ontario  Hydro  sells  elec- 
tricity to  28  local  systems  which  it  operates 
in  northern  Ontario  on  behalf  of  certain 
municipalities.  Again,  Ontario  Hydro  is  a 
retailer  of  electricity  and  not  a  wholesaler. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  subject  of  hydro 
rates  is  extremely  involved,  and  I  do  not 
profess  to  have  any  facile  understanding  of 
it,  but  I  nevertheless  thought  to  put  it  on  the 
record  of  this  House  because  there  have  been 
many  questions  asked  both  by  the  hon.  gov- 
ernment supporters  and  the  hon.  members 
of  the  Opposition  as  to  how  rates  are  arrived 
at  and  why  they  differ, 

I  felt  that,  even  if  I  were  only  to  put  it  on 
the  record  where  it  can  be  perused  at  a  later 
time,  at  the  convenience  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers, I  hope  that  I  might  have  been  of  some 
service  to  the  House. 

So,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to  now  describe 
how  Ontario  Hydro  arrives  at  the  rates  which 
it  charges  the  333  municipalities  for  the  elec- 
tricity which  it  sells  to  those  municipalities 
wholesale.  Then  I  would  include  some  des- 
cription of  how  the  municipalities,  having 
bought  the  power,  decide  what  to  charge 
their  customers.  Lastly,  I  would  like  to  make 
some  mention  of  how  Ontario  Hydro  arrives 
at  the  rates  which  it  charges  rviral  Ontario, 
both  in  the  north  and  in  the  south,  so  that 
we  can  compare  these  rates  to  show  how 
they  diflFer  and  why. 

Now  firstly,  how  does  Ontario  Hydro 
arrive  at  the  price  that  it  will  charge  each 
municipality  for  the  wholesale  power  sold  to 
each  municipality?  It  does  it  in  this  way. 
I  am  going  to  take,  for  example,  only  the 
municipalities  in  southern  Ontario  if  I  may. 

1.  Ontario  Hydro  takes  its  total  cost  to 
generate  electricity  for  the  year,  and  it 
divides  this  total  cost  of  generation  in  half, 
and  then  one  half  of  the  total  cost  of  genera- 
tion is  charged  to  the  demand  rate  of  the 
municipalities  and  one  half  is  charged  to  tlie 
energy   rate   of  the   municipalities. 

If  a  person  demands  a  huge  supply  of 
water  at  5  p.m.,  and  very  little  for  the  rest 
of  the  day,  he  will  need  a  huge  hose  which 


will   deliver  the  amount  of  water  when  he 
demands  it. 

The  total  amount  he  requires  at  the  high- 
est point  of  his  consumption  determines  how 
big  his  hose  must  be.  This  is,  let  us  say,  he 
wants  80,000  gallons  of  water  delivered 
between  4  and  5  o'clock,  his  demand  is 
80,000  gallons.  For  the  rest  of  the  day,  he 
wants  only  another  20,000  gallons-or  100,000 
gallons  during  24  hours.  So  his  daily  energy 
rate  is  100,000  gallons. 

The  maximum  he  needs  at  any  moment 
is  what  Hydro  calls  his  demand  rate.  The 
total  amount  he  uses  during  the  day  Hydro 
calls  his  energy  rate. 

A  municipality  the  size  of  Toronto  will 
use  at  one  given  moment,  during  the  day,. 
500,000  kilowatts.  Maybe  it  will  never  reach 
that  high  again  in  the  24-hour  period,  but 
the  highest  point  it  reaches  is  the  demand 
rate.  It  is  like  the  highest  speed  a  motorist 
travels  in  his  car  going  between  Toronto  and 
Montreal.  If  he  only  once  went  70  mph. 
during  the  trip,  his  demand  was  a  car  capable 
of  going  70  mph.  Thus  the  highest  kw  con- 
sumption at  any  one  moment  is  what  is 
called  the  demand  rate.  It  usually  is  timed, 
not  for  a  moment,  but  for  the  highest  point 
reached  during  a  consecutive  20-minute 
period. 

So  if  Toronto  uses  500,000  kw  at  its  high- 
est peak,  then  500,000  kw  is  the  demand 
rate  of  Toronto. 

But  this  demand  does  not  last  for  24  hours 
in  a  day.  Most  factories  shut  down  at  5 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  stores  at  5.30  or  6 
p.m.;  most  radios  and  television  sets  are 
turned  off  at  11  o'clock  and  our  Hghts  go  out 
shortly  after  that. 

If  Toronto's  demand  of  500,000  kw  was 
continued  for  24  hours,  Toronto  would  use  up 
500,000  kw  X  24,  or  in  short,  12  million  kw 
hours. 

But  the  fact  is  Toronto  uses  only  about  8 
million  kw  hours  in  a  24-hour  day. 

The  total  consumption  during  the  day 
is   called  the  energy   rate. 

The  highest  consumption  during  the  day  is 
the  demand  rate,  the  total  consumption 
dm-ing  the  day  is  the  energy  rate. 

Now,   let   one   return   to   generation   costs. 

The  generation  costs  are  pooled.  Let  us  say 
they  are  $20  million;  half  is  charged  to  energy 
and  half  to  demand,  therefore  $10  million 
to   each. 

Now,  if  the  total  demand  of  all  muni- 
cipalities,    when     added     together    for    the 
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peak  20-minute  period,  comes  to  1  mil- 
lion kw  and  the  demand  rate  of  Elmira  is 
50,000  kw— then  this  municipality  then  pays 

50,000         ^_       „ 

X  $10  million. 

1,000,000 

In  short  then  this  municipality  will  pay 
$500,000  of  the  demand  charge  of  $10  miUion. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  the  same  for 
energy  rates.  We  add  together  the  total 
energy  used  by  all  municipalities.  We  see 
what  energy  was  used  by  Elmira.  We  know 
that  generation  costs  were  $20  million,  of 
which  $10  million  is  charged  to  energy.  This 
municipality  will  divide  its  energy  into  the 
total  energy  and  multiply  by  $10  million. 
Let  us  say  this  comes  to  $200,000. 

Now,  the  demand  charge  to  the  muni- 
cipality was  $500,000  and  the  energy  charge 
was  $40,000— so  this  municipality  will  pay 
$900,000  out  of  $20  million  for  the  generation 
costs. 

Cost  of  power  supply  includes  stepping 
the  power  up  from  13,000  volts  to  230,000 
volts. 

One  last  aspect  of  generation,  to  which  I 
would  like  to  make  reference,  is  that  power 
supply  represents  50  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  power  in  southern  Ontario. 

2,  The  second  cost  is  transmission  both  at 
230,000  volts,  the  stepdown  to  115,000  volts, 
and  the  carrying  at  115,000  volts.  This  total 
cost  is  pooled  all  over  tlie  system,  then  it  is 
paid  for  by  each  municipaUty  on  a  demand 
basis  only. 

I  offer  an  example.  If  it  costs  $5  million 
to  carry  power  at  230,000  volts,  to  step  it 
down  and  carry  it  at  115,000  volts  then  we 
have  this  known  figure  of  $5  million. 

To  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher),  who  I  know  is  interested  in  these 
aspects  because  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  commission  himself,  I  would  say  that, 
under  the  cost  of  generation,  it  is  borne  half 
by  the  demand  rate  and  half  by  the  energy 
rate. 

Therefore,  if  the  total  cost  based  on 
demand  is  $5  million,  how  much  of  this  does 
Elmira  have  to  pay?  That  is  determined  by 
seeing  what  was  the  use  of  kw  hours  of 
Elmira.  Then,  secondly,  what  was  the  total 
of  all  the  municipalities  including  Elmira? 
Then  we  divide  Elmira's  demand  into  the 
system's  demand  and  multiply  by  the  number 
of  dollars  in  question,  namely  $5  million. 

Next,  we  total  the  peak  demands  of  all 
the  municipalities  in  the  system.  Let  us  say 
that  this  peak  comes  to  3  million  kw.    So, 


assume  3  million  kw  is  the  demand  rate  of 
the  municipalities. 

We  would  divide  50,000  kilowatts  of 
Elmira  into  3  million  kilowatts  of  the  whole 
system  and  multiply  by  the  cost,  namely  $5 
million  and  we  come  out  at  Elmira's  cost  of 
the  bulk  transmission,  the  transformation  and 
the  high  tension  transmission  at  $83,000  out 
of  the  total  cost  of  $5  million. 

3.  Now  the  third  cost,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  transformation  of  high  tension  power 
down  to  low  tension.  The  point  at  which 
I  left  off  in  the  second  cost  was  the  power 
being  carried  at  115,000  volts.  It  still  has  to 
be  broken  down  further. 

This  is  a  pooled  cost  again,  but  it  is  pooled, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  time,  not  on  a  system  basis 
but  on  a  division  basis.  This  is  what  is 
called  a  pooled  divisional  cost. 

In  short,  when  we  are  trying  to  find  out 
what  the  total  demand  is  of  the  municipal- 
ities this  time,  we  take  the  division  as  the 
basis  rather  than  the  whole  of  the  southern 
Ontario  system.  But  we  determine  this  in 
exactly  the  same  way,  namely  on  the  basis 
of  demand. 

So,  if  I  may  give  the  last  example,  assuming 
that  Elmira's  demand  is  50,000  and  that  the 
division's  demand  is  100,000  and  that  the 
division  cost  is  $1  million,  we  would  divide 
50,000  into  100,000  and  multiply  by  $1 
million.  Thus,  we  can  calculate,  in  this  way, 
how  much  each  municipality  must  contribute 
to  pay  its  share  of  the  cost  of  low  trans- 
mission in  the  division.  There  are  3  divi- 
sions in  southern  Ontario  and  2  in  northern 
Ontario. 

May  I  just  say,  before  going  on  to  the 
fourth  aspect  of  cost,  that  in  relation  to  gen- 
eration, generation  is  calculated  on  the  basis 
of  the  whole  system  and  on  a  demand  and 
energy  basis;  whereas  bulk  transformation 
and  bulk  transmission  are  on  a  demand  basis 
only,  but  on  the  whole  system;  whereas  the 
last  stepdown  to  low  transmission  is  on  a 
division  basis  and  a  demand  basis  only. 

4.  Now  the  fourth  step,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  cost  of  low  transmission.  The  charge 
which  each  or  any  municipality  pays  under 
this  heading  varies  a  great  deal,  because  this 
charge  depends,  not  just  upon  the  demand 
rate,  but  it  is  unfortunately  complicated  by 
a  second  factor,  namely  on  how  long  the  low 
transmission  line  is  between  where  it  leaves 
the  high  transmission  line,  and  where  it 
comes  into  the  municipality  in  question, 
namely  Elmira. 

Now  the  formulae  for  this  cost,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  therefore,  based  on  demand  rate, 
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and  secondly  the  length  of  the  low  tension 
line  related  to  the  total  length  of  low  ten- 
sion lines  in  the  division.  This  is  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  some  munici- 
pahties  own  their  own  low  transmission  lines. 
So  they  pay  nothing  for  this  wholesale  cost 
of  power. 

But,  if  they  do  not  own  their  own  low 
transmission  lines,  then  this  is  how  the  cost  of 
low  transmission  lines  is  borne. 

We  take  the  demand  of  Elmira,  and  multi- 
ply that  by  the  number  of  aerial  miles  of 
low  tension  lines  feeding  Elmira,  and  we 
arrive  at  what  is  called  "kilowatt  miles."  Let 
us  say  the  demand  of  Elmira  is,  as  it  was 
in  the  first  example  50,000  kw,  and  let  us  say 
there  are  10  aerial  miles  of  low  transmission 
lines  between  Elmira  and  the  high  transmis- 
sion line;  we  multiply  Elmira's  demand  by  10 
—namely  50,000  by  10— and  we  come  out  to 
a  phrase  which  is  used  by  Hydro  engineers, 
kw  miles. 

We  determine  how  many  kw  miles  there 
are  in  the  whole  division.  In  this  case,  Mr. 
Speaker,  cost  in  connection  with  low  trans- 
mission is  determined  on  a  division  basis, 
and  not  on  a  system  basis,  so  we  determine 
how  many  kw  miles  there  are  in  the  whole 
division. 

In  short,  what  we  did  for  Elmira— namely 
taking  its  demand  and  multiplying  it  by  the 
number  of  aerial  miles  feeding  Elmira— we 
do  for  each  municipality  in  the  division, 
add  them  together,  then  we  get  the 
total  number  of  kw  miles  in  the  division, 
and  we  divide  the  number  of  kw  miles  of 
Elmira  into  the  total  number  of  kw  miles  of 
the  division  and  multiply  by  the  cost  of  low 
transmission  in  the  division. 

5.  Now  the  fifth  cost  is  that  of  trans- 
forming that  power  from  sub-transmission 
voltages  of  44,000,  or  27,600  or  13,200  to 
distribution  voltages  of  8,000  or  4,000  volts. 

As  I  pointed  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  Elmira  takes 
its  power  at  27,600  volts,  and  this  is  too 
high  for  local  consumption,  so  the  fifth  step 
is  that  it  has  to  be  broken  down  to  8,000  or 
4,000  volts,  so  it  can  be  carried  along  the 
street.  Now  in  Elmira's  case  it  is  broken 
down  to  4,000  volts,  but  there  are  some 
municipalities  where  it  is  broken  down  to 
8,000  and  carried  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  again  is  pooled  on  a 
divisional  basis,  and  is  based  on  demand 
rate  and  not  on  demand  and  energy  rate. 
Included  is  the  cost  of  metering  the  munici- 
pality. And  again,  some  municipalities  own 
their  own  distribution  stations  and  thus  they 
are  not  charged  for  breaking  the  power  down 


from  27,600  volts  to  4,000  volts,  but  they 
will  be  charged  for  the  metering. 

By  the  formulae  I  have  worked  out  on 
the  preceding  cost,  the  same  type  of  formulae 
are  applied  to  the  breakdown  of  power  from 
27,600  in  Elmira's  case  to  4,000.  It  is  done 
on  a  demand  basis  and  on  a  divisional  basis. 

You  take  the  total  demand  of  Elmira  at 
50,000,  you  take  the  total  demand  of  all 
the  municipahties  in  the  division  and  total 
that.  You  divide  Elmira  into  the  total  demand 
in  the  division,  and  multiply  by  the  total 
cost  of  sub-transformation  in  die  division 
from  27,600  to  4,000  volts. 

The  last  3  charges,  I  am  happy  to  say, 
are  not  as  complicated  as  the  first  ones. 

6.  The  sixth  charge  is  the  divisional  charge. 
This  cost  function  includes  certain  general 
costs  applicable  to  all  loads  within  a  division 
such  as  the  cost  of  communications  and 
reserve  equipment.  This  is  charged  again, 
I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of  hon.  mem- 
bers, on  a  demand  basis  and  on  a  divisional 
basis. 

7.  The      seventh   cost   is   a   regional   cost. 

These  are  divided  on  a  regional  basis,  and 

are  based  pretty  well  on  a  customer  rather 

than  on  a  power  basis.   In  short,  if  the  number 

of  customers  in  a  region  is  one  million,  and 

if  Elmira  has  100,000  customers,  it  will  pay 

100,000  ,    , 

,  ^^^  ^^^  X  cost  of  the  region. 
1,000,000  ^ 

Elmira  in  a  general  way  pays  one-tenth 
of  the  total  regional  cost. 

8.  The  eighth  cost,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  is 
known  as  the  charge  made  to  each  munici- 
pality to  help  finance  frequency  standardiza- 
tion. Now,  all  municipalities  in  Ontario  have 
paid,  or  are  paying,  some  contribution  towards 
the  cost  of  frequency  standardization  in 
Ontario,  and  at  the  moment  the  municipali- 
ties in  the  Niagara  division  are  paying  $5 
per  kw  of  demand  a  year. 

9.  The  last  cost,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  amount 
which  may  be  assessed  as  the  need  arises, 
if  it  arises,  in  any  one  year  to  meet  such 
contingencies  as  low  water  flow,  so  that 
there  are  sufficient  reserves  to  avoid  fluctua- 
tions in  the  cost  of  power.  Some  years, 
Hydro  must  purchase  as  much  as  $12  milhon 
worth  of  coal  because  of  the  lowness  of  the 
water;  other  years,  Hydro— as  in  1959— is 
hoping  to   buy   no   coal. 

Now,  if  one  year  we  bought  no  coal, 
and  the  next  year  we  bought  $12  million 
worth  of  coal,  and  we  charged  it  to  the 
cost  of  power  that  year,  the  cost  of  power 
each  year  would  be  going  up  and  down  like 
a  yoyo.    In  order  to  keep  the  cost  of  power 
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level,  it  is  necessary  to  set  aside  reserves  to 
take  care  of  these  contingencies,  one  of  which 
is  the  low  flow  of  water,  in  which  case  we 
have  to  have  money  set  aside  some  years  to 
be  able  to  buy  sufficient  quantities  of  coal  to 
generate  power  from  steam,  and  thus  make 
up  the  loss  which  is  not  created  by  the 
low  flow  of  water. 

As  I  said,  this  is  charged  on  a  demand  basis 
and  on  a  system  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  indicated  to  you  9 
general  costs.  If  you  want  to  find  out  now 
how  much  Elmira  is  going  to  pay  per  kw, 
you  take  Elmira's  contribution  to  all  of  these 
9  costs  and  you  add  them  together,  and  you 
divide  tliat  into  the  total  number  of  kw 
that  Elmira  takes,  and  you  come  out  with  a 
figure  of  $35,  $37,  $38,  $40,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  per  kw. 

Hydro  estimates  the  rates  in  advance,  at 
the  start  of  the  year,  as  to  how  much  it  is 
going  to  charge  the  municipality.  If,  at  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  cost  to  bring  power  to 
Elmira  is  not  quite  as  much  as  estimated, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  will  refund  a 
certain  amount  of  money  to  Elmira,  as  to 
every  other  municipality.  The  amount  of  the 
refund  depends  on  the  amount  of  the 
purchase. 

For  the  information  of  any  hon.  member 
interested  in  this  aspect,  the  rates  are  referred 
to  on  pages  230  to  236  in  the  1957  statement. 

Thus,  each  municipality  pays  a  somewhat 
different  rate  per  kw  for  power  which  it  pur- 
chases wholesale  from  Ontario  Hydro, 
dependent  on  the  9  factors  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Now,  the  municipality,  having  purchased 
this  power  wholesale,  from  Ontario  Hydro, 
then  turns  around  and  delivers  it  retail  to 
its  own  customers.  Logically,  the  rates  in 
one  municipality  for  customers  will  differ 
from  another  municipality,  for  the  first  reason 
that  one  municipality  pays  a  different  whole- 
sale rate  than  another.  The  municipality  in 
question  adds  to  the  wholesale  rate  certain 
specific  amounts,  and  when  you  total  the 
wholesale  rate  with  the  things  that  have  been 
added  to  it,  you  come  to  the  retail  rate. 
The  retail  additions  include  these: 

A.  The  distribution  of  power  purchased 
from  Ontario  Hydro.  That  is  the  cost  of 
transmission   in  the   municipality. 

B.  The  cost  that  that  municipality  has  in 
administering  this  power  supply  and  the  cost 
to  bill  all  the  customers. 

C.  It  has  costs  such  as  interest  on  and 
repayment  of  debentures. 


D.  It  has  set  up  reserves  for  depreciation. 

When  these  4  costs  are  added  together, 
they  are  added  to  the  wholesale  cost,  and 
that  determines  the  cost  each  municipal 
customer  will  pay.  Every  municipality  sells 
power  to  its  customers  at  a  rate  that  will 
cover  its  own  costs,  both  its  cost  of  buying 
power  from  the  co-operative  system,  namely 
Ontario  Hydro,  as  well  as  the  cost  to  supply 
power  within  the  municipality. 

These  rates  are  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  commission.  The  commission  has  the 
rates  constantly  under  review.  We  negotiate 
with  the  municipalities  a  rate  which  seems 
to  be  proper.  We  do  not  dictate  rates  to  the 
municipalities.  Sir  Adam  Beck  tried  that 
once  with  Toronto  and  very  nearly  ruined  the 
Hydro  system  in  so  doing.  Toronto  simply 
ignored  Beck  when  he  arbitrarily  told  Hydro 
to  reduce  its  rate  by  10  per  cent. 

What  we  try  to  do  is  sit  down  regularly 
with  each  municipality  and  look  closely  at  the 
costs  and  revenue.  Municipalities  know  as 
well  as  we  do  that  rates  must  cover  costs, 
and  it  is  essential  to  keep  costs  down  or  our 
municipalities  will  lose  customers  to  compet- 
ing sources  of  energy. 

Some  municipalities  have  rapidly  expanding 
populations— they  know  next  year  or  the  year 
after  that  they  will  have  to  increase  their 
facilities  and  that  these  increases  will  have 
to  be  paid  for.  It  is  far  better  for  a  utility 
to  operate  at  a  modest  surplus,  and  provide 
for  at  least  a  portion  of  its  capital  expendi- 
tures on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis,  rather  than 
to  be  faced  with  continuous  debenture 
financing  every  year.  It  is  also  advisable  to 
have  some  cushion  of  surplus,  and  thus  avoid 
rates  going  up  and  down  every  few  months 
to  meet  fluctuating  costs. 

Apart  from  these  factors,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  close  control  that  the  commission 
maintains  over  municipal  rates,  these  two 
additional  factors  must  be  borne  in  mind: 

1.  That  the  local  utility  is  responsible  to 
its  own  people,  and  if  we  truly  believe  in 
democracy  we  must  be  guided  in  our  country 
to  some  extent  by  the  advice  and  beliefs  of 
local  commissions. 

2.  The  municipalities  are  the  co-owners 
of  Hydro,  and  as  co-owners  these  local 
municipalities  have  rights  of  ownership  which 
cannot  be  denied  them.  After  all,  they  do 
own  the  local  system— there  are  responsible 
men  at  the  local  level  who  are  sensitive  to  the 
needs  of  the  people,  and  they  are  the  co- 
operative  owners  of  the  whole   system. 

Much  has  been  said  of  municipal  surpluses, 
but  I  can  assure  every  hon.  member  of  this 
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House  that  they  are  constantly  under  review, 
and  since  January  1,  1956,  there  have  been 
184  reductions  in  resale  rates  by  municipali- 
ties, and  27  increases  have  been  authorized 
during  the  same  period.  The  number  of 
instances  where  rate  reductions  have  been 
discouraged  by  the  commission  are  very  few 
indeed. 

Oddly  enough,  one  was  discouraged  in  the 
case  of  a  rate  reduction  in  Wiarton,  the 
home  town  of  my  hon.   friend  from  Bruce. 

A  6  per  cent,  reduction  was  approved  in 
1954,  and  a  further  reduction  for  power 
customer  only  was  requested  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  industry  to  locate  there. 
When  Hydro  studied  the  situation,  it  esti- 
mated that  if  the  rates  were  reduced  at  that 
time,  they  would  have  to  be  increased  again 
in  1957,  and  I  understand,  when  Hydro's 
engineers  went  over  this  situation  with  the 
local  commission,  that  the  commission 
believed  that  if  this  analysis  was  correct,  it 
was  undesirable  that  the  rates  should  be 
reduced,  and  a  year  or  18  months  later  have 
to  be  increased.  I  am  instructed  that,  in  the 
end,  the  local  commission  accepted  the  point 
of  view  of  Hydro. 

This  forecast,  however,  did  not  materialize 
fortunately,  and  a  further  reduction  was 
authorized  by  the  commission  in  1957  of 
4.7  per  cent. 

As  of  December  31,  1958,  the  Wiarton 
public  utilities  commission  held  investments 
totalling  $24,000.  These  funds  will  be  rein- 
vested in  plants  and  equipment,  and  will 
help  to  keep  the  rates  down  to  their  present 
level. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  come  to  the  last 
aspect  of  municipal  rates,  namely  water 
heaters.  I  should  like  to  leave  it  to  the  end, 
if  I  have  not  taken  too  much  of  the  House's 
time.  I  prefer  to  deal  with  it  under  rural 
extensions  in  the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  if  he  and  the 
House  give  me  that  permission. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  attempted  in  a 
general  way  to  deal  with  rates  prevailing 
in  the  municipalities  both  in  northern  and 
southern  Ontario,  but  one  aspect  of  rates 
to  which  I  would  like  to  make  reference  is 
this: 

In  1945,  the  average  cost  per  kw  hour  in 
Ontario  was  1.7  cents;  1946  it  was  1.3  cents; 
1947,  1.1  cent;  1948,  1  cent;  1949,  .99  of  a 
cent;  1950,  1.04  cents;  1951,  1.04  cents; 
1952,  1.04  cents;  1953,  1.16  cents;  1954, 
1.16  cents;  1955,  1.14  cents;  1956,  1.15  cents; 
1957,  1.16  cents.  In  short,  the  average  cost 
of  power  per  kwh  has  remained   steady  or 


gone   down    since    1953   in   the   province   of 
Ontario. 

While  the  total  cost  of  living  has  risen 
about  3  cents  a  year,  or  20  per  cent,  in  the 
last  6  years,  the  cost  of  power  has  remained 
constant  and  likely  will  do  so  for  another 
2  or  3  years.  There  are  some  who  are  critical 
of  Hydro  rates.  They  are  obviously  con- 
cerned about  them,  and  interested  in  them, 
and  their  observations  and  criticisms  should 
be  fairly  and  reasonably  answered.  They 
say  that  the  cost  of  power  in  Ontario  can 
be  reduced  by  25  per  cent.  I  do  not  know 
where  it  is  possible  to  point  to  anything, 
that  is  essential,  that  costs  the  same  in  1959 
as  it  cost  in  1953.  There  is  just  not  any- 
thing, except  Hydro  rates  in  Ontario. 

As  to  reducing  the  cost  of  power  by  25 
per  cent.,  this  is  an  unfortunate  example 
perhaps,  because  for  the  moment  I  would 
like  to  compare  the  rates  of  domestic  service 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

I  do  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because  as  you 
imderstand  it  is  impossible  to  include 
a  schedule  in  Hansard.  It  can  only  be  tabled, 
if  it  is  not  read  into  Hansard  at  the  time 
it  is  given.  It  is  a  little  tedious  to  listen  to 
the  figures  but  they  are  not  available  if  they 
are  not  contained  in  the  speech. 

In  Ontario,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  average  cost 
per  kwh  is  1.15  cents.  In  Maine  it  is 
3.11  cents;  in  Vermont,  3.47  cents;  Rhode 
Island,  3.59  cents;  New  Hampshire,  3.49 
cents;  Massachusetts,  3.56  cents;  Connecti- 
cut, 2.92  cents;  New  Jersey,  3  cents;  New 
York,  3.14  cents;  Pennsylvania,  2.78  cents; 
Indiana,  2.55  cents-and  I  interrupt  here  to 
remind  hon.  members  that  in  Ontario  it  is 
1.15  cents-Michigan,  2.53  cents;  Ohio,  2.61 
cents;  Illinois,  2.98  cents;  Wisconsin,  2.40 
cents.  The  average  in  the  United  States  is 
2.56  cents;  the  average  in  Ontario  is  1.15 
cents;  including  rural  Ontario  it  is  1.37  cents; 
as  opposed  to  the  average  in  the  United 
States  of  2.56  cents. 

Our  Hydro  rates  are  about  one  half  of 
those  prevailing  in  the  United  States.  Taking 
only  municipahties,  our  Hydro  rates  are  less 
than  half  of  the  rates  prevailing  in  the 
United  States. 

An  hon.  member  of  this  House,  sitting 
opposite,  said  in  1957  in  Hansard-and  I  am 
confident  that  he  believed  that  it  was  true- 
he  said  at  page  632: 

In    Detroit    they    are    selling    industrial 

power    cheaper    to    their    industries    than 

Hydro  can  sell  it  in  the  same  area. 

Well,  I  want  to  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that 
information  is  not  correct. 
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In  1957,  in  any  event,  based  on  the 
advice  that  I  have  from  Hydro  and  its  engi- 
neers in  conjunction  with  their  working  of 
these  matters  with  Detroit  Edison— in  1957, 
the  average  kwh  of  Detroit  Edison  to  indus- 
trial customers  was  1.19  cents  per  kwh, 
whereas  the  average  in  Ontario  to  industrial 
customers  was  .68  cents,  nearly  half  less. 

Assuming  a  70  per  cent,  load  factor  in 
Detroit,  and  in  Windsor,  the  two  bills  for 
the  same  amount  of  power  would  have 
been  in  Detroit  $6,766;  in  Windsor  $3,600; 
both  per  month.  Reduced  to  kwh  in  Detroit, 
1.343  cents  per  kwh;  in  Windsor,  .715  cents 
per  kwh. 

I  would  venture  to  suggest  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is  little  doubt  that 
industrial  customers  in  Detroit  paid  more 
for  power  in  1957  than  industrial  customers 
in  Windsor. 

I  am  unable  today  to  discuss  the  question 
of  reserves,  which  I  would  like  to  discviss 
at  a  later  date,  and  perhaps  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  those  tomorrow 
when  the  Hydro  comes  before  the  committee 
on  commissions. 

I  would  like  to  turn  for  about  5  minutes, 
if  I  may,  to  the  question  of  rural  Hydro  rates. 

Ontario  is  divided  into  southern  Ontario 
and  northern  Ontario  for  the  reasons  that  I 
explained  earlier  in  the  session.  The  systems 
are  separate  and  their  bookkeeping  is  kept 
separately. 

Northern  Ontario  is  covered  by  a  trust 
agreement,  and  southern  Ontario  is  the  forum 
of  the  original  participating  municipality. 

The  rural  rate  in  Hydro  is  the  same 
throughout  all  of  Ontario  for  each  class  of 
customer  except  power  customers.  Power 
customers  vary  according  to  the  area  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  there  are  8  different 
areas,  thus  power  customers  in  rural  Ontario 
pay  one  of  8  different  rates.  All  domestic 
customers  in  rural  Ontario  pay  for  their 
hydro  at  the  same  rate,  all  commercial  cus- 
tomers in  rural  Ontario  pay  for  their  hydro 
at  the  same  rate. 

This  is  true  despite  the  fact  that  it  costs 
more  to  supply  one  rural  customer  than 
another  or  to  supply  one  area  of  rural  Ontario 
than  another. 

In  rural  Ontario,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
earlier,  Ontario  Hydro  is  the  manufacturer, 
the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  of  the 
power.  The  cost  of  power  for  the  rural 
system  is  arrived  at  in  exactly  the  same  way 
as  if  rural  Ontario  was  one  large  municipality. 


Therefore  one  would  simply  apply  the  9 
different  costs  that  I  have  outlined  earlier 
to  this  House  to  rural  Ontario  in  order  to 
determine  the  cost  of  supplying  power  to  rural 
Ontario.  There  are  costs  to  generate  power; 
there  are  costs  of  bulk  transmission;  there 
are  costs  of  transforming  the  power  down 
into  high  transmission;  there  are  costs  of  high 
transmission;  there  are  costs  of  transforming 
the  power  down  to  low  transmission;  there 
are  costs  of  low  transmission;  there  are  costs 
of  stepping  this  power  down  again  to  the 
user's  level  and  supplying  the  level,  supplying 
the  user;  and  there  are  costs  to  be  contri- 
buted to  the  contingency  and  stabilization 
fimd  and  frequency  standardization  and  so 
forth. 

There  are  6  types  of  rural  customers.  I 
will  deal  with  these  more  specifically  when 
I  deal  with  rural  extensions,  if  I  have  the 
permission  of  the  House  at  a  later  date  in 
the  session.  Basically,  there  are  6  types  of 
customers;  there  are  farm  and  domestic 
customers;  there  are  residential  customers; 
there  are  hamlet  customers;  there  are  com- 
mercial customers;  there  are  power  custom- 
ers; and  there  are  summer  service  customers 
—summer  cottages,  summer  hotels  and  so 
forth. 

All  rural  hamlet  customers  pay  the  same 
rates  for  their  power,  as  I  said,  as  do  all 
domestic  rural  customers,  and  all  rural  com- 
mercial customers  pay  the  same  uniform  rate, 
whereas  the  power  customers  pay  different 
rates  depending  in  which  one  of  8  areas  they 
are  located. 

Annexation  by  municipalities  of  adjoining 
townships,  and  the  resulting  transfer  of  cus- 
tomers from  the  rural  system  to  the  municipal 
system,  presents  a  problem  for  the  rural 
areas.  This  is  inevitable.  As  areas  are 
annexed  which  are  the  heavy  users  of  elec- 
tricity as  a  rule,  the  rural  system  is  required 
to  carry  fewer  customers  at  the  same  cost, 
unless  the  load  is  made  up  by  new 
customers. 

This  picture,  however,  of  course  adjusts 
itself  from  time  to  time,  but  there  is  no 
possible  opportunity  of  comparing  rural  rates 
with  those  prevailing  in  a  given  municipality, 
any  more  than  there  is  of  comparing  rates 
which  prevail  in  one  municipality  with 
another.  It  cannot  be  done  but  people  try 
to  do  it. 

I  conclude,  if  I  may,  this  long  discussion 
of  rates  with  these  few  comments. 

Electrical  energy  is  sold,  hke  anything 
else,   vipon   a   single  basis,   what  it   costs   to 
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sell  it  to  the  customer.  With  this  one  excep- 
tion there  is  no  allowance  for  profit.  Elec- 
tricity, electrical  energy  is  sold  at  cost. 

Since  there  is  no  profit  to  anyone,  every 
cent  goes  to  pay  either  for  the  cost  to  bring 
the  power,  or  to  build  the  facilities  that  will 
bring  the  power  to  rural  Ontario. 

The  question  is  how  to  divide  this  total 
cost  up  amongst  those  who  use  the  total 
power  in  rural  Ontario.  The  cost  of  power 
differs  between  each  municipality  just  as  it 
does  between  municipalities  and  rural 
Ontario. 

To  show  this  House  the  true  comparison 
of  cost,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  would  like 
to  make  reference  to  several  facts. 

In  rural  Ontario  there  are  10  customers 
to  the  mile.  In  the  municipalities  there  are 
108  customers  to  the  mile.  The  average 
investment  in  rural  Ontario  is  $491  per  cus- 
tomer. In  municipalities  it  is  about  $160  per 
customer.  About  $225  million  has  been 
invested  to  bring  power  to  454,000  customers 
in  rural  Ontario,  whereas  the  municipalities 
have  spent  $327  million  to  bring  power  to 
1.25  million  municipal  customers. 

Total  customers  of  Hydro  in  Ontario,  at 
the  end  of  1957,  were  1,674,062,  made  up 
as  follows: 

Domestic,  1,072,868;  commercial,  124,757; 
power,  22,607;  rural,  453,611;  direct  custom- 
ers, 219-or  a  total  of  1,674,062. 

Some  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition— 
and  I  think  many  others  not  in  the  Opposi- 
tion, but  supporting  the  government,  and 
persons  throughout  the  province  have  won- 
dered about  rural  Hydro  costs.  I  remember 
my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce,  in  an  excellent 
speech  he  gave  in  this  House  dealing  with 
hydro   rates   and   other  matters,   said: 

It  is  difficult  to  explain  why  50  yards 
down  the  road  where  a  municipality 
boundary  includes  a  customer,  and  50 
yards  up  the  road  where  another  customer 
hves  in  rural  Ontario,  the  rates  differ. 

There  is  one  reason  and  one  reason  only, 
and  that  is  that  electricity  in  the  municipality 
is  sold  to  the  customer  at  cost,  and  the  power 
sold  in  rural  Ontario  is  sold  to  the  customer 
at  cost,  and  the  cost  differs— and  they  will 
continue  to  differ  depending  on  where  you 
draw  the  municipal  boundary  line  between 
them. 

It  costs  slightly  more  to  buy  power  in 
rural  Ontario  than  it  does  in  the  municipali- 
ties, but  that  is  true  because  it  costs  less  to 
sell  power  in  the  municipalities  than  it  does 
in  the  rural  areas  of  Ontario. 


If  power  was  to  be  sold  in  rural  Ontario 
at  the  same  rate  as  in  the  municipalities, 
then  the  whole  structure  of  Hydro  would 
have  to  be  changed  from  what  it  is  or  what 
it  has  been.  It  is  a  system  owned  by  the 
municipalities  who  pay,  on  the  basis  of  pooled 
and  actual  costs,  the  price  to  bring  power  to 
each  municipality.  If  the  power  rates  in 
Ontario  were  to  be  the  same,  regardless  of  the 
cost  of  power,  then  rates  in  every  one  of  351 
municipalities  must  rise,  while  a  reduction 
of  rates  in  rural  areas  would  not  be 
extensive. 

To  do  this  would  also  mean  that  the  rates 
that  each  municipality  would  pay  Hydro  for 
wholesale  power  would  not  only  rise,  but 
would  have  to  be  equal  to  each  other.  For, 
if  the  rural  rate  be  equal  with  the  municipal 
rate,  it  would  surely  follow  that  one  munici- 
pal rate  should  be  equal  to  another.  But 
more  important,  to  do  this  abrogates  the 
concept  of  Hydro  as  originally  conceived, 
and  certainly  as  is  presently  established, 
because  it  was  a  system  which  was  built 
by,  and  paid  for  by,  the  co-operative  munici- 
palities. The  investment  of  these  munici- 
palities is  $327  million,  which  has  been  put 
up  by  the  municipalities  to  deliver  electricity 
to  about  1.1  million  customers.  This  has 
been  matched  by  the  commission  and  this 
government,  who  between  them  have  put 
up  about  $250  million  to  deliver  power  to 
453,611    rural    customers. 

These  rural  Hydro  customers  have  paid 
nothing  against  the  advance  of  the  province 
of  $112  million.  This  has  been  an  outright 
grant  with  no  strings  attached.  Before  the 
costs  all  over  the  province,  Mr.  Speaker- 
municipal  and  rural— could  be  pooled,  every 
municipality  would  have  to  consent  and  that 
is  something  that  no  one  can  overlook.  They 
are  co-owners  of  the  system.  They  paid  for 
it,  all  of  it.  Not  just  their  own  systems  of 
$227  million,  but  a  $220  million  equity  in 
the  provincial  system  as  well. 

Conversely,  if  all  of  Ontario  is  to  obtain 
Hydro  at  the  same  rate,  then  the  munici- 
palities must  be  repaid  by  Hydro  what  they 
have  put  into  the  system,  over  and  above 
what  power  would  cost  them  without  the 
sharing    of    costs. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  cost  Hydro 
many  millions  of  dollars. 

Above  all  of  this,  no  one  can  escape  the 
demand  and  energy  rates  upon  which  Hydro 
is  based.  Frankly,  to  sell  it  on  any  other 
basis  would  seem  to  be  most  inequitable. 

Gas  is  sold  on  that  basis.  Electricity  is 
sold  on  that  basis  throughout  the  world. 
If  we  were  to  equalize  rates,  we  would  have 
to  do  without  the  energy  and  demand  rate. 
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and  I  do  not  see  how  one  can  sensibly  sell 
electricity  without  a  demand  and  an  energy 
basis.  The  moment  we  insert  a  demand  or 
an  energy  rate  in  the  sale  price  of  power, 
Ave  have  unequal  rates,  we  cannot  have 
otherwise. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  relation  to  rural 
electrification,  power  is  available  to  94  per 
cent,  of  the  farms  in  rural  Ontario.  Another 
fact  that  cannot  be  overlooked  is  that  the 
bill  of  every  customer  would  truly  have  to 
be  the  same,  regardless  of  how  big  his 
service  was.  In  short,  one  man  would  never 
accept  the  fact  that  another  man  paid  less 
on  the  grounds  that  the  other  man  used 
less,  or  on  the  grounds  that  he  had  a  smaller 
service,  he  would  still  want  his  rates  to  be 
equalized,  and  that  is  an  absolute  impossi- 
bility. When  my  hon.  friends  opposite  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  the  one  man's 
service  may  cost  a  great  deal  more  than 
another's,  I  think  they  perhaps  would  accept 
that  as  one  of  the  difficulties  with  which 
one  has  to  deal.  In  short,  kwh  are  only  part 
of  the  story.  The  number  of  kwh  consumed 
only  accounts  for  27  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  power.  The  real  cost  is  the  size  of  the 
service;  in  short,  the  demand.  It  accounts 
for  73  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  supplying 
electricity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  other  comparable  jurisdic- 
tion in  North  America  brings  power  as 
cheaply  as  we  do  in  Ontario  to  rural 
customers,  no  other  can  be  cited.  In  fact  no 
other  system  serves  as  many  rural  customers 
spread  over  as  many  miles  of  line.  Our 
average  cost  of  power  is  the  lowest  in  the 
world  except,  I  believe,  that  of  Norway. 

When  this  government  came  to  power  there 
were  20,000  miles  of  rural  lines  and  today 
there  are  46,000  line  miles.  In  1943,  there 
were  136,000  rural  customers  and  today 
there  are  472,000. 

In  37  years  between  1906  and  1943,  20,000 
miles  were  built,  and  in  the  15  years  since 
1943,  some  26,000  miles  of  lines  have  been 
built,  and  in  the  first  37  years  there  were 
136,000  rural  customers,  and  in  15  years 
336,000  rural  customers  have  been  added. 
This  is  an  increase  of  about  125  per  cent,  in 
each  case. 

This  then,  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  very  greatly 
appreciate  the  patience  of  the  House  in 
dealing  with  this  subject— is  my  layman's 
explanation  of  how  power  rates  are  arrived 
at  in  the  municipalities  and  in  rural  Ontario 
and  why,  sir,  they  differ. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart  (Parkdale):  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the   debate. 
Motion  agreed  to. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  you  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee 
of  supply,  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRANSPORT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  today  is  the  first  presentation 
of  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Transport  by  a  Minister  whose  sole  responsi- 
bility is  that  department.  You  will  recall 
that  it  is  only  two  years  ago  that  this  Legisla- 
ture passed  The  Department  of  Transport 
Act  which  authorized  its  setting  up. 

Originally  this  portfolio,  jointly  with  the 
portfoHo  of  Highways,  was  held  by  the  now 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan).  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  him  for  the  very 
fine  work  in  laying  the  foundations  of  this 
department  and  initiating  policies  which  have 
proved  to  be  very  successful. 

On  his  becoming  Provincial  Treasurer,  the 
hon.  Minister  from  Ontario  constituency  (Mr. 
Dymond)  was  appointed  in  April,  1958,  as 
Minister  of  Transport,  establishing  a  separate 
portfolio,  and  so  the  government  recognized 
fully  the  significant  role  played  by  this  depart- 
ment. The  hon.  Minister  from  Ontario  served 
in  this  capacity  to  December,  1958,  when 
I  was  appointed. 

In  part,  therefore,  the  presentation  I  make 
is  based  on  their  work.  I  am  confident  they 
will  support  me  in  urging  the  approval  of  hon. 
members  for  these  estimates  to  give  effect 
to  the  further  development  of  such  matters 
as  driver  examination,  safety  promotion, 
improved  enforcement,  and  better  licencing 
procedures. 

Their  work  in  bringing  this  young  depart- 
ment to  an  early  maturity  was  greatly  assisted 
by  an  excellent  staff  of  officials,  some  of 
whom  had  already  been  associated  with  the 
matters  of  this  department  for  many  years— 
indeed  5  of  them  between  them  have  had 
170  years  of  experience— and  others  who  were 
brought  in  from  other  departments,  both 
groups  having  now  been  co-ordinated  into 
an  efficient  administrative  and  planning  unit. 

Because  it  is  in  this  past  year  that  this 
has  taken  place,  I  should  like  to  mention 
some  of  them. 

There  is  the  Deputy  Minister,  Don  Collins, 
a  young  and  able  administrator  who  was 
charged  with  the  leg  work  in  setting  up  the 
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department,  and  who  has  given  it  vigorous 
direction  from  its  inception.  It  is  interesting 
to  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I,  and  many  of 
this  House,  first  got  to  know  him  as  the  eflB- 
cient  secretary  of  the  select  committees  on 
highway  safety  and  toll  roads,  on  both  of 
which  I  served  as  a  member.  Indeed  my 
knowledge  of  the  other  officials  also  stems 
from  that  time. 

To  let  hon.  members  know  of  the  calibre 
of  our  officials  let  me  tell  them  of  the  evalua- 
tion that  others  have  placed  on  their  ability. 

On  problems  of  general  motor  vehicle 
administration,  licencing  and  control,  the 
registrar  of  motor  vehicles,  Mr.  Allan 
MacNab,  holds  the  office  of  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  eastern  conference  of  motor 
vehicle  administrators.  He  acts  as  chairman 
of  the  reciprocity  committee  of  the  American 
association  of  motor  vehicle  administrators 
and  chairs  the  motor  vehicle  administration 
committee  of  the  Canadian  highway  safety 
conference. 

Recently,  the  Canadian  uniform  code  on 
the  rules  of  the  road  was  rewritten  by  the 
Ontario  members  of  the  committee  on  unifor- 
mity of  legislation  in  Canada,  and  the  regis- 
trar acted  in  an  advisory  capacity  in  the 
preparation  of  this  redraft. 

He  is  also  a  member,  along  with  our 
director  of  research,  of  the  committee  on 
economics,  finance  and  administration  of  the 
Canadian  good  roads  association. 

The  deputy  registrar  of  motor  vehicles, 
Mr.  Morris  Earl,  is  chairman  of  the  financial 
responsibility  committee  of  the  American 
association  of  motor  vehicle  administrators. 

The  commissioner  of  highway  safety,  Mr. 
Walter  Reynolds,  is  a  member  of  the  public 
action  committee  of  the  Canadian  highway 
safety  conference  and  chairs  a  committee 
of  the  conference  to  arrange  the  annual  meet- 
ing being  held  this  year  in  Toronto.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  tlie  traffic  safety  committee 
of  the  Canadian  good  roads  association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  we  have  a  two-way 
street:  the  duties  of  the  senior  staff  of  The 
Department  of  Transport  have  extended  far 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  this  province  in 
order  that  Ontario  may  rank  among  the 
leaders  in  formulating  policies,  continent 
wide,  which  will  effectively  reduce  the  need- 
less loss  of  life  and  property  which  presently 
exists,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  experience 
and  information  which  has  been  obtained 
from  their  contacts  has  been  of  great  value 
in  the  formulation  of  sound  administrative 
practices  within  the  department. 

It  further  provides  a  wealth  of  informa- 
tion   regarding    action    being    taken    in    all 


phases  of  motor  vehicle  administration  and 
highway  safety  by  other  jurisdictions  on  this 
continent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  positions  they  occupy 
in  The  Department  of  Transport  indicate 
a  recognition  of  ability  acknowledged  else- 
where. Quite  unlike  Matthew's  prophet,  our 
own  prophets  are  not  without  honour  in  their 
own  country. 

Now,  it  is  two  months  ago  today  that 
I  took  over  the  desk  of  Minister,  and 
any  grasp  that  I  have  presently  of  the  depart- 
ment affairs  is  due  to  the  alacrity  of  these 
officials  in  giving  me  of  their  knowledge. 
I  should  like  to  mention,  too,  my  secretary, 
Miss  Olive  Fraser,  who  is  available  for  the 
guidance  of  all  hon.  members  of  the  House; 
and  in  particular  Mr.  F.  Pillgrem,  head  of 
our  accounts  branch,  whose  first  production 
of  the  departmental  estimates  I  shall  be 
presenting. 

Hon.  members  will  recall  that,  in  present- 
ing the  department's  estimates  last  year,  the 
present  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  stressed  the 
programmes  in  regard  to  highway  safety,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  all  of  the  matters 
proposed  have  been  put  into  effect.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  steps  taken  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport,  in  company  with  other 
programmes  by  the  departments  of  High- 
ways, Attorney-General,  Education  and  local 
agencies  have  led  to  a  major  reduction  in 
fatal  accidents  and  fatalities  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  at 
the  outset:  The  traffic  fatality  rate  during 
1958  was  the  lowest  for  any  year  for  which 
records  are  available.  Last  year  there  were 
973  fatal  accidents,  as  compared  with  1,089 
of  the  year  before,  a  reduction  of  10.7  per 
cent.,  and  as  compared  with  1,279  persons 
who  were  fatally  injured  in  reported  traffic 
accidents  in  the  province  in  1957,  the  num- 
ber was  reduced  to  1,112  for  the  calendar 
year  1958.  This  represents  a  reduction  of 
13.1  per  cent,  in  the  face  of  an  increased 
mileage  of  4.5  per  cent. 

These  changes  resulted  in  a  fatality  rate 
of  6.4  deaths  per  100  million  miles  travelled, 
as  compared  with  the  rate  of  7.7  for  1957 
and  accordingly  the  lowest  rate  to  date. 

This  decrease  means  that  167  lives  were 
saved  that  might  have  otherwise  been  lost 
in  traffic  accidents,  in  spite  of  increased  motor 
vehicle  registrations  and  greater  mileage 
travelled.  The  13.1  per  cent,  decrease  was 
greater  than  the  percentage  achieved  by  any 
other  province  in  Canada  and  45  of  the 
states  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port does  not  presume  to  take  the  credit,  but 
it  is  significant  that  this  reduction  should 
occur  during  the  first  full  year  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport's  operations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  problem  of  highway 
traffic  safety  should  be,  and  is,  I  believe, 
a  matter  of  concern  to  everyone.  I  can  think 
of  no  field  of  activity  in  which  the  actions 
of  individuals  can  have  such  far-reaching 
and  tragic  consequences  for  their  fellow 
citizens.  When  we  consider  that  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  there  are  over  2.2  million 
persons  licenced  to  drive  motor  vehicles, 
which  number  well  over  1.8  million,  each 
travelling  many  thousands  of  miles  each  year, 
we  can  see  the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

It  is  not  a  new  problem.  I  do  not  know 
how  much  difficulty  the  Romans  had  with 
their  chariots  2,000  years  ago,  but  listen  to 
this  item  taken  from  the  files  of  the  Canadian 
Champion  of  February  18,  1909. 

That  paper  is  familiar  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Halton  (Mr.  Hall),  for  it  is  published  in 
Milton: 

The  Good  Old  Days 
50  Years  Ago 

On  Saturday  night.  Dr.  Anderson  was 
driving  home  from  visiting  country  patients. 
He  turned  from  the  base  line  to  come  down 
Martin  St.  when  a  man  said  to  be  from 
about  Speyside,  met  him  driving  very 
fast  and  did  not  turn  out. 

Dr.  Anderson  had  not  enough  room  to 
pass.  The  wheels  of  his  buggy  caught 
those  of  the  other  conveyance,  his  horse 
broke  away  and  he  was  thrown  out  on  the 
road.  His  head  was  cut  and,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  protection  of  his  fur  cap  that 
he  wore,  the  wound  would  have  been  more 
serious  if  not  fatal.  One  of  his  thighs  was 
bruised  and  though  he  is  able  to  be  up,  he 
is  not  able  to  walk  out. 

That  is  the  first  hit-and-run  driver  I  have 
a  record  of.  Things  have  not  changed  much 
in  driver  attitudes,  but  the  buggy  of  50  years 
ago  has  been  replaced  by  the  high  powered 
vehicle  of  today. 

And  now  each  year  many  hundreds  are 
killed,  many  thousands  are  injured,  and  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  property  damage  is 
caused.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  of  The 
Department  of  Transport  is  therefore  devoted 
to  lessening  this  tremendous  waste  and  loss 
of  life,  limb  and  property.  This  young  depart- 
ment is  now  in  the  midst  of  programmes 
dedicated  to  this  noble  purpose. 


The  work  of  The  Department  of  Transport 
is  three-fold: 

1.  To  develop  an  up-to-date  programme  to 
combat  traffic  accidents. 

2.  To  establish  the  most  modern  methods 
of  driver  and  vehicle  licencing. 

3.  To  promote  measures  designed  to  assist 
motor  vehicle  transport  in  providing  efficient, 
economical  and  flexible  service  to  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

But  without  derogating  from  the  signifi- 
cance of  other  activities,  I  should  like  to 
place  some  stress  on  the  first  of  these  aspects. 

I  think  it  is  now  generally  accepted,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  permission  to  drive  a  motor 
vehicle  on  our  highways  is  to  be  considered 
as  a  privilege  extended  by  citizens  of  this 
province  to  each  other.  This  privilege  is 
extended  through  the  medium  of  the  province 
on  behalf  of  those  citizens. 

There  is  a  responsibility  and  an  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  province  to  take  steps  that 
those  wishing  this  privilege  meet  certain 
standards  which  are  reasonable  and  proper. 
Accordingly,  one  of  the  basic  programmes  of 
the  department  is  the  establishment  of  a 
fair,  impartial  and  complete  driver  examina- 
tion in  order  to  insure  that  new  drivers  are 
properly  qualified  to  drive. 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  expected  of  us,  not 
only  by  the  vast  numbers  of  those  already 
licenced  to  drive,  whose  ranks  are  to  be 
joined  by  the  new  licenced  driver,  but  also 
by  the  millions  of  pedestrians  who  must  cross 
the  roads  on  which  the  new  drivers  will  be 
driving. 

Indeed,  if  the  applicant  for  the  driving 
privilege  is  honest  with  himself,  he  would 
be  the  last  to  want  to  receive  a  licence 
which  would  be  without  meaning  unless  a 
standard  for  obtaining  it  had  been  set  and 
met. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  the  type 
of  examination  that  you  or  other  hon. 
members  of  the  House  took  at  the  time  you 
received  your  first  driver's  licence,  but  I  can 
assure  you  that  the  present  examination  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  drive  around  the  block 
examination  that  I  took  some  20  years  ago. 

The  qualifications  today  are  not  merely 
those  of  passing  a  rigid  test  in  the  skill  of 
handling  a  powerful  machine,  but  also  the 
knowledge  of  the  law.  This  is  particularly 
true  on  the  requirement  to  know  and  under- 
stand the  rules  of  the  road  and  sign  recog- 
nition. There  must  also  be  the  physical 
capability  to  perform  these  functions,  such 
as  adequate  vision,  proper  reflexes,  with  no 
serious  physical  impairment. 
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The  programme  of  the  department  is  to 
have  these  quahfications  tested  by  examiners 
who  are  properly  trained  and  quahfied  civil 
service  personnel  operating  out  of  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  centres. 

Today  there  are,  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
driver  examining  centres  at  London,  Strat- 
ford, Hamilton,  Port  Credit,  here  in  Toronto, 
Oshawa  and  Ottawa,  and  the  most  recent  one 
which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  officially  opening 
in  January  at  Port  Arthur-Fort  William. 
These  examination  centres  will  average  in 
excess  of  85,000  examinations  in  a  year. 

In  the  estimates,  there  are  provisions  for 
further  examination  centres  to  be  opened,  and 
these,  coupled  with  those  in  existence,  and 
with  the  idea  of  travelling  examiners,  will 
establish  an  examination  programme  which, 
we  trust,  will  be  uniform  and  of  a  high  stand- 
ard throughout  the  province. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  will  agree  with  me  that 
the  establishment  in  the  centre  that  they  have 
in  the  city  of  Oshawa,  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  last  week,  is  finely  located 
and  has  the  facilities  which  the  public 
should  expect.  Indeed,  I  was  very  pleased 
to  see  those  facilities  because  no  one  merely 
attending  that  office  could  but  get  the  impres- 
sion that  his  examination  was  going  to  be  a 
most    important    occasion. 

In  the  centres  already  established,  we  have 
discovered  at  the  outset,  a  rather  high  inci- 
dence of  failures  on  the  inside  tests.  This  is 
caused  by  the  applicant  going  for  the  exami- 
nation inadequately  prepared,  and  it  is  true 
not  only  of  the  new  driver,  but  also  of  the 
persons  resident  in  a  centre  area  who  are 
re-examined  to  have  their  licences  reinstated 
after  suspension  for  any  reason. 

The  failure  rate,  when  our  office  is  first 
opened,  is  often  in  the  area  of  50  per  cent. 
This  later  decreases  to  30  per  cent,  or  less 
when  the  applicant  realizes  that  preparation 
is  necessary  through  receiving  the  proper 
teaching  of  the  skill  to  drive  and  tlirough 
a  study  of  the  driver's  handbook. 

Here  then  is  the  true  value  of  the  driver 
examination  programme.  No  other  means  of 
driver  control,  other  than  driver  examinations, 
has  been  devised  that  will  cause  thousands  of 
motorists  to  read  carefully  the  driver's  hand- 
book; to  expend  money  and  effort  to  fit 
themselves  with  proper  lenses  and  other 
extensions  of  their  physical  selves;  to  spend 
hours  on  practice  in  stopping,  starting,  park- 
ing and  other  manoeuvres,  which  they  must 
be  able  to  do  satisfactorily  to  pass  a  licence 
examination. 


The  hon.  members  of  the  highway  safety 
committee  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
receive  details  of  the  examination  procedure 
and  to  see  the  equipment  used.  To  them, 
and  to  all  hon.  members  of  the  House,  I 
extend  an  invitation  to  visit  a  centre,  estab- 
lished or  being  established,  to  see  for 
themselves   what   is   being   done. 

May  I  say  a  few  words  about  the  highway 
safety  branch.  The  driver's  test  shows  only 
one  thing— the  applicant  can  drive  in  accor- 
dance with  good  driving  practices.  There 
is  no  assurance  that  he  will  drive  that  way. 
Accordingly,  the  government  has  adopted  a 
new  approach  to  the  problem  of  traffic  acci- 
dent prevention  which  is  unique  in  Canada; 
the  setting  up  of  the  highway  safety  branch 
as  a  component  part  of  The  Department  of 
Transport.  Its  terms  of  reference  will  indi- 
cate the  broad  front  on  which  we  are 
tackling  the  problems.  The  terms  assigned 
are  as  follows: 

(a)  To  co-ordinate  and  support  the  efforts 
of  all  departments  interested  in  promoting 
highway  safety,  particularly  the  departments 
of  the  Attorney-General,  Education,  High- 
ways and  Transport.  I  interject  to  say  that 
such  an  interdepartmental  traffic  safety  com- 
mittee composed  of  senior  officials  represent- 
ing the  4  departments  has  been  formed. 

(b)  To  administer  the  highway  safety 
advertising  and  publicity  programme  of  the 
Ontario  government. 

(c)  To  prepare  a  master  plan  for  traffic 
safety  for  Ontario,  within  which  all  interested 
groups  can  co-operate  without  overlapping 
or  duplication  of  effort. 

(d)  To  investigate  the  causes  of  accidents 
and  recommend  appropriate  preventative 
measures. 

(e)  To  recommend  changes  in  legislation 
to  the  registrar  of  motor  vehicles  on  matters 
expressly  assigned  to  the  registrar. 

(f)  To  analyze  traific  accident  statistics 
in  co-operation  with  the  traffic  engineering 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Highways. 

(g)  To  recommend  programmes  designed 
to  improve  traffic  conditions. 

(h)  To  plan,  organize  and  co-ordinate 
special  emphasis  public  education  pro- 
grammes. 

(i)  To  solicit  the  co-operation  of  interested 
groups  in  supporting  and  promoting  the 
above  programmes. 

(j)  To  plan  and  organize  a  provincial  high- 
way safety  conference  each  year. 

There  is  also  the  research  advisory  com- 
mittee appointed:  "To  consider  and  recom- 
mend   to    the    department,    research   projects 
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designed  to  reduce  highway  traffic  accidents 
in  the  province  and  educate  operators  of 
motor  vehicles."  The  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are: 

C.  Roger  Myers,  Ph.D.,  chairman,  pro- 
fessor and  chairman  of  the  department  of 
psychology  in  the  University  of  Toronto; 
John  D.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  medical  director 
of  the  alcoholism  research  foundation  and 
associate  in  psychiatry  in  the  University  of 
Toronto;  S.  D.  Clark,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
sociology  in  the  University  of  Toronto; 
P.  Lynn  Newbigging,  Ph.D.,  assistant  pro- 
fessor and  chairman  of  the  department  of 
psychology  in  McMaster  University;  Brother 
Roger  Philip,  F.S.C.,  Ph.D.,  professor  of 
psychology  in  Assumption  University;  Allan 
Walters,  M.D.,  D.P.M.,  practicing  neuro- 
psychiatrist  and  assistant  professor  of  medi- 
cine in  the  University  of  Toronto,  and  H.  M. 
Edwards,  Ph.D.,  assistant  professor  of  civil 
engineering  in  Queen's  University  with  P.  J. 
Giffen,  assistant  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Toronto,  as  secretary. 

From  the  very  outset,  the  committee  was 
faced  with  problems  stemming  from  the  lack 
of  previous  research  in  Canada  in  the  high- 
way safety  field,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
"human  factor"  in  traffic  accidents.  This 
meant  that  few,  if  any,  social  scientists  in 
Ontario  had  either  knowledge  of,  or  interest 
in,    such  research. 

The  members  of  the  committee  themselves 
had  no  background  in  the  field.  In  addition, 
no  adequate  library  of  research  materials 
in  highway  safety  was  available  to  scientists 
who  might  become  interested  in  these 
problems. 

Much  of  the  committee's  effort  has  been 
directed  to  overcoming  the  problems  involved 
in  starting  from  the  ground  up. 

The  committee  has  considered  at  length 
how  interest  in  highway  safety  research 
might  be  stimulated  among  social  scientists 
in  Ontario.  A  number  of  proposals  have  been 
considered,  and  will  be  thoroughly  discussed 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  committee.  The 
department  will  be  looking  to  this  committee 
for  counsel,  and  its  potentiality  promises 
rewarding  results.  I  may  say  that  this  com- 
mittee is  apart  from  the  research  branch  in 
the  main  office. 

Working  closely  with  the  research  advisory 
committee,  we  have,  in  the  highway  safety 
branch,  an  accident  investigation  section 
which  is  designed  to  carry  on  an  intensive 
programme  of  research  into  the  basic  causes 
of  accidents.  Police  reporting  methods  pro- 
vide much  detailed  and  viseful  information 
concerning  motor  vehicle  mishaps,  but  it  is 


the  function  of  this  section  to  delve  more 
deeply  into  the  backgroimd  of  the  individuals 
concerned,  to  find  out  why  and  how  such 
incidents  occur. 

For  example,  one  project  in  which  the  acci- 
dent investigation  section  is  deeply  involved 
is  a  comparison  of  the  backgrounds,  attitudes 
and  driving  habits  of  two  distinct  groups  of 
drivers.  The  first  group  consists  of  subjects 
having  bad  accident  and  violation  records, 
and  the  second  consists  of  subjects  in  com- 
parable circumstances  with  good  driving 
records. 

The  police  will  find  out  the  who,  the  what 
and  the  where  of  the  traffic  accidents,  but 
in  this  case  we  hope  to  find  out  the  why 
and  the  how  of  such  occurrences. 

I  think  hon.  members  will  agree  that  a 
thorough  and  comprehensive  traffic  accident 
research  programme  is  essential  before  sound 
and  effective  programmes  of  traffic  safety 
education  can  be  established. 

But  establishing  such  programmes  is  not 
sufficient;  accordingly  the  safety  promotion 
section  of  the  highway  safety  branch  has 
the  important  job  of  preaching  the  gospel  of 
traffic  accident  prevention  to  all  who  will 
listen,  or  to  put  it  more  simply,  of  selling 
the  idea  of  obeying  the  rules  of  traffic  safety 
to  motorists  and  pedestrians  alike.  In  a  way, 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  activity 
of  the  department,  to  do  this  job,  the  job  of 
selling  safety,  which  has  to  be  done  in  this 
field  the  same  as  with  soap  or  any  other 
product  which  is  good  and  has  to  be  sold. 

We  have  travelling  salesmen.  We  call 
them  safety  promotion  officers.  And  one 
operates  from  London  to  cover  western 
Ontario,  and  one  in  North  Bay  to  cover  the 
northern  Ontario  section,  and  one  here  in 
Toronto  for  the  southern  central  and  eastern 
Ontario  section,  and  in  the  estimates  there 
is  provision  for  the  increase  of  this  staff. 

Their  job  is  to  visit  all  communities,  to 
talk  safety  and  to  organize  and  assist  those 
local  safety  councils  that  do  exist,  and  where 
they  do  not,  to  engage  in  the  interest  of  other 
associations,  service  clubs,  women's  groups, 
anybody  who  will  listen  to  their  story  of 
highway  safety. 

In  addition,  they  themselves  give  lecttures 
in  public  and  high  schools,  to  parents  at 
parents'  and  teachers'  associations.  They  help 
organize  school  safety  patrols  and  bicycle  and 
car  rodeos  for  teenagers,  and,  as  always,  they 
preach  safety  wherever  they  go. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  department  is 
very  fortimate  that  all  of  the  top  officials 
are  trained,  and  have  a  capacity  in  this  way. 
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and  can  go  out  to  communities  throughout 
the  province  of  Ontario  ahnost.at  a  moment's 
notice,  as  they  often  do,  to  address  some 
group  or  other  on  an  aspect  of  highway 
safety.  We  are  all  working  to  a  specific  goal 
to  carry  out  the  basic  intention  in  this  regard. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  basic  intention  of 
the  department  to  co-ordinate  our  highway 
safety  activities  as  extensively  as  possible 
with  those  of  other  interested  public  and 
private  organizations.  We  are  considering 
the  feasibility  of  uniting  the  efforts  of  all 
through  a  body  comprised  of  leading  private 
citizens,  representatives  of  the  government, 
and  of  such  organizations  as  the  Ontario 
safety  league,  Ontario  motor  league,  auto- 
motive transport  association,  Canadian  auto- 
mobile chamber  of  commerce,  as  well  as 
business  and  industrial  firms,  the  medical  pro- 
fession, tlie  church  and  other  interested 
groups. 

It  is  our  hope  this  body  will  play  a  leading 
role  in  helping  to  dispel  any  public  apathy, 
and  to  stimulate  public  interest  in  the  great 
humanitarian  work  of  saving  lives  and  pre- 
venting injury  and  loss  caused  by  traffic 
accidents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  realize  that  no  policy 
is  ever  developed  by  one  person  and  that, 
actually,  new  programmes  and  policies  are 
developed  after  considering  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  other  persons  who  have  an  out- 
standing knowledge  in  regard  to  the  problem. 
In  The  Department  of  Transport,  we 
acknowledge  that  many  of  our  programmes 
are  based  on  tlie  advice  of  men  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  highway  safety,  who 
understand  tlie  role  of  the  motor  carrier,  and 
bave  the  vision  to  anticipate  future  require- 
ments. Such  men  are  found  in  all  walks  of 
life,  and  often  it  is  the  person  who  writes  the 
single  letter  to  the  department  who  may  com- 
mence a  new  procedure,  a  new  idea,  or  even 
an  entirely  new  programme. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  of  traffic  is  one 
of  those  subjects  upon  which  each  and  every 
citizen  has  in  some  way  an  opinion  to  give. 
Naturally,  it  is  up  to  the  department  to 
provide  leadership,  and  we  intend  to  dis- 
charge our  obligation  in  this  regard. 

We  have  in  this  past  year  started  the 
following: 

The  road  safety  workshops,  1958,  was  the 
first  province-wide  traffic  safety  conference 
ever  held  in  Ontario,  and  took  place  in 
Toronto  in  September  of  last  year  under  our 
sponsorship.  Over  500  delegates  attended, 
comprising  people  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
all  sectors  of  society  in  the  province.    It  was 


so    successful   that   a   repeat   performance   is 
scheduled  for  September  of  this  year. 

And  then,  in  February  of  this  year,  the 
first  farm  safety  conference  took  place  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  The  Department  of  Transport.  I 
had  the  pleasure,  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow),  to  attend  that 
conference  where  some  400  delegates 
attended,  representing  the  rural  community 
in  all  of  the  55  counties  and  districts  in  the 
province,  as  well  as  numerous  agricultural 
and   safety  organizations. 

Some  of  the  niembers  of  the  agricultural 
committee  have  the  details  of  this  conference. 
It  was  an  inspiring  sight  to  see,  and  it  is 
intended  to  repeat  this  in  the  year  1960. 

On  tlie  desks  of  the  hon.  members  they 
will  see  the  most  recent  issue  of  the  bulletin 
Ontario  Traffic  Safety,  which  gives  some  of 
the  highhghts  of  that,  and  which  is  distributed 
throughout  the  year  to  keep  interested  parties 
up  to  date  on  activities  of  the  department. 

We  have  also  a  school  closing  programme 
which  will  be  conducted  in  June  of  this  year, 
jointly  under  the  sponsorship  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  The  Department  of 
Transport.  Its  purpose  is  to  remind  the 
children  of  the  care  and  attention  that  they 
should  take  during  the   summer  holidays. 

I  am  sure  each  hon.  member  is  familiar 
with  the  hazards  in  respect  of  children  in 
the  summer  time,  and  last  year  we  distributed 
some  700,000  copies  of  a  game  which  was 
sent  out  to  the  schools,  and  which  the  hon. 
members  have  on  their  desks,  and  here  it  is 
in  the  form  which  it  is  given  to  the  child  to 
keep  score  of  the  rules  of  traffic  safety  during 
the  summer  and  to  return  the  score  sheets  at 
the  end  of  the  summer  to  school,  in  which 
case  they  get  a  safety  award  and  a  pin  to 
wear. 

I  am  pleased  to  say-and  oh,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, here  on  my  desk,  for  those  hon.  mem- 
bers who  are  not  in  elementary  school,  is  the 
way  that  the  sheet  can  be  cut  out.  Any 
8-year-old  child  can  do  it.  I  had  somebody 
do  it  for  me  because  I  am  past  8  years  of  age. 
Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  we  distributed 
50,000  of  these  awards  at  the  end  of  the 
summer    time. 

This  department  has  recognized  that  the 
women  too  have  a  very  important  role  to  play 
in  this  field,  and  we  have  a  director  of 
women's  activities  in  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Ethel  McLellan,  an  honours  graduate  in 
economics  and  political  science  at  Queen's 
University. 
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She  has  the  particular  job  of  encouraging 
the  women— who  can  be  of  such  a  great 
influence  in  the  family  life— to  participate  at 
all  levels  in  highway  traffic  safety,  and  I  do, 
Mr.  Chairman,  receive  many  letters  from  time 
to  time  from  the  leading  women's  oganizations 
with  their  suggestions  and  their  recommenda- 
tions in  highway  safety. 

The  matter  of  public  safety  education  is 
a  tremendous  one,  and  the  highway  safety 
branch  is  responsible  for  this  whole  pro- 
gramme of  highway  safety  on  behalf  of  the 
Ontario  government. 

And  every  suitable  medium,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  used:  the  press,  radio,  television  and 
every  conceivable  form  of  reaching  out  to 
the  public.  They  are  very  often  centred 
about  certain  traffic  safety  campaigns.  We 
have  6  during  the  year. 

I  should  like  to  bring  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  hon.  members.  I  have  some  of  the 
material  here  in  my  hand,  which  is  used 
centring  about  this  highway  traffic  campaign. 

The  first  that  I  should  like  to  mention  is 
the  moral  responsibility  campaign  and  we, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  on  the  eve  of  this  year's 
moral  responsibility  campaign,  in  which  we 
are  assisted— indeed  the  whole  programme  is 
based— on  the  idea  of  the  churches  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  the  people  that  there  is 
a  certain  moral  responsibility  in  the  matter 
of  traffic  safety.  Here  is  one  of  the  pieces: 
"You  are  morally  responsible  for  safe  driv- 
ing." And  these  kits  are  supplied  to  interested 
parties  in  order  to  assist  them  to  assist  us 
in  carrying  out  our  work. 

Then  we  have  the  vehicle  safety  check 
campaign  during  the  month  of  May  to  per- 
suade drivers  to  check  their  vehicles  and  the 
programme  is  in  a  kit  of  this  kind:  "Check 
your   car,    check   accidents." 

Then  we  have  the  summer  safe  driving 
campaign,  usually  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August,  centring  about  the  3  great 
holidays  during  the  summer,  and  in  the  past 
year  this  campaign  was  built  about  the 
slogan:  "Slow  down  and  live." 

And  then  we  have  the  child  traffic  safety 
campaign  when  the  children  are  returning 
to  school,  and  here  is  the  programme  plan- 
ning kit  supplied  by  our  department  in  the 
matter  of  child  traffic  safety. 

And  then  we  have  the  holiday  hazards 
campaign  very  recently— with  which  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  are 
familiar— to  alert  motorists  and  pedestrians  to 
the  winter  holiday  traffic  hazards. 

Also,  I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  familiar  with 
this  young  lady  on  the  billboards  of  the  prov- 
ince   of    Ontario    carrying    her    parcels    and 


bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  motorists  the 
special  care  that  they  should  pay  during 
times  when  people  are  apt  to  be  forgetful  for 
a  moment  in  the  excitement  of  a  hoUday, 
shopping  and  the  like. 

Then,  of  course,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  our 
winter  safe  driving  campaign,  in  which  the 
slogan  is  "Winterize  your  driving." 

Mr.  Chairman,  The  Department  of 
Transport  is  prepared  to  press  forward,  in 
co-operation  with  everyone  interested,  in 
insuring  the  safe  and  efficient  flow  of  traffic 
in  Ontario.  We  must  always  measure  our  pro- 
gramme against  the  yardstick  of  safety  if 
we  are  to  reduce,  further,  the  injuries  and 
fatalities  that  threaten  those  who  use  our 
highways. 

A  great  deal  has  been  accomplished,  much 
more  awaits  us.  The  hon.  members  of  this 
House  share  in  the  credit  for  stopping  the 
upswing  in  fatalities  last  year,  and  actually 
saving  many  lives  since  it  was  this  Legisla- 
ture which  approved  the  safety  programmes 
of  this  and  other  departments  at  the  last 
session. 

In  addition,  I  am  pleased  to  report  that 
64  of  the  77  recommendations  made  by  the 
select  committee  of  this  Legislature— investi- 
gating highway  safety,  which  reported  in 
1955,  composed  of  hon.  members  of  all  poli- 
tical parties  represented  here— have  to  date 
been  put  into  effect,  either  in  full  or  in  part. 
This  is  an  enviable  record  for  a  committee 
report. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  estimates  there  are 
listed  the  other  branches  of  the  department, 
each  one  vital  in  the  responsibility  assigned 
to  this  department.  I  shall  deal  with  them, 
if  the  House  so  wishes,  as  we  come  to  them. 
I  have  touched  upon  the  one  phase  of  traffic 
safety— and  indeed  I  have  not  covered  all 
the  activities  in  this  regard— I  have  done  this 
because,  to  me,  it  is  perhaps  tlie  most 
challenging. 

Little  else  will  count,  important  though 
it  may  be,  if  our  motor  vehicle  administra- 
tion, excellent  though  it  may  be,  does  not 
succeed  in  making  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
safe  in  this  field. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  I  commend  to  hon. 
members  the  favourable  consideration  of  the 
estimates  we  place  before  them. 

On  vote  2,001: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  In 
connection  with  the  main  office,  this  is  the 
question  I  would  like  to  put  to  the  hon. 
Minister: 

My  recollection  was  that  when  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  was  set  up,  one  of  the 
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functions  of  the  research  group  of  the  main 
oflRce  was  to  pursue  the  matter  of  taxation, 
highway  revenue  taxation.  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  persuade  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer,  on  at  least  two  previous 
occasions,  of  a  simple  fact  in  the  toll  roads 
report  that  I  would  like  to  read  to  him  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  I  know  the  report  by  heart.  I  was 
a  member  of  that  committee  and  signed  the 
report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  know  the  hon.  Minister 
was.  That  is  why  I  thought  it  would  be 
particularly  appropriate  if  I  raised  it  with 
him. 

But  the  comments,  in  the  toll  roads  com- 
mittee report,  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer has  not  heard  of,  or  read,  or  certainly 
not  agreed  with  are  these,  on  page  31: 

There  is  room  for  argument  on  the 
equity  of  any  particular  set  condition,  but 
it  is  obvious  to  the  committee  that  an 
increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  falls  most 
heavily  on  the  light  motor  vehicles.  A 
simple  increase  in  the  rate  per  gallon  of 
gas  tax  would  mean  that  approximately 
90  per  cent,  of  the  burden  would  be  paid 
by  the  passenger  cars  and  light  trucks  in 
relation  to  the  use  and  number  of  regi- 
strations. 

Now,  without  pvursuing  that  any  further— 
because  after  two  years  I  have  not  got  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  the  point  I 
wanted  to  raise  with  the  hon.  Minister  is 
this: 

His  department  has  had  two  years  of  study, 
in  light  of  those  recommendations  which 
accepted  without  qualification  the  principle 
of  a  weight-distance  tax,  though  conceding 
that  there  might  be  some  further  research 
required  to  adapt  it  to  the  Ontario  scene. 
The  report  even  went  one  step  further,  and 
said  that,  in  the  interval,  there  should  be 
what  they  call  a  graded  tax,  which  this  gov- 
ernment, of  course,  did  not  touch. 

Well,  since  I  presume  in  the  interval  they 
are  not  going  to  touch  it,  we  can  forget 
about  that. 

But  when  are  we  going  to  get  to  the 
question  of  the  weight-distance  tax,  and  its 
appUcation  in  the  province  of  Ontario?  What 
has  been  the  result  of  the  research  work  to 
date? 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
study  is  now  going  on.  I  am  sure  that  the 
hon.  member  will  agree  that  any  step  taken 
in  this  direction  which  affects  a  major 
industry  in  the  province  should  be  on  very 
firm  ground.  I  think  he  will  agree  with  me 
in  this  regard. 

And  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  study  to 
examine,  as  the  committee  on  toll  roads 
suggested,  all  the  factors  involved  in  the 
weight-distance  problem. 

The  hon.  member  has  brought  up  the  toll 
roads  committee  report.  Steps  have  been 
taken  to  ehminate  the  inequity  which  the 
toll  roads  committee,  of  which  I  was  a  mem- 
ber and  signed  the  report,  pointed  out.  The 
hon.  member,  I  am  sure,  is  very  fully  aware 
of  the  provisions  which  the  committee  sug- 
gested as  an  interim  measure  in  setting  up 
the  differences,  in  recommendation  No.  6, 
I  believe. 

The  committee  recommends  having  a  study 
by  The  Department  of  Highways,  with  the 
object  of  establishing  a  proper  basis  of  rates 
for  the  imposition  of  a  weight-distance  tax, 
and  that  licence  fees  be  adjusted  to  reflect 
weight  of  vehicles,  and  this  has  been  done. 
I  think  the  hon.  member  will  agree  that  the 
committee  felt  that  it  was  in  the  9-ton 
vehicle  and  over  field  that  the  great  problem 
lay. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  latter 
part  of  that?  A  variable  fuel  tax  be  applied 
to  the  vehicles  over  18,000  pounds? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  but  then  the  hon. 
member  will  note  that  the  committee, 
although  the  recommendation  was  combined 
in  one  sentence,  when  dealing  with  the 
matter  on  page  41  of  the  report,  actually 
broke  that  down  into  two  sections. 

For  the  hon.  member's  information— and 
I  am  sure  he  will  be  very  interested  in  this— 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  discovered  for 
the  first  time  myself  today,  here  is  this 
specific  information  from  the  research  branch: 

They  take  the  vehicles  up  to  8  tons  and 
establish  them  in  one  category,  and  over  8  tons 
as  another  category.  Up  to  8  tons  there  were 
1,939,000  vehicles  registered,  producing  a 
revenue  in  fees  of  approximately  $46  million; 
over  the  8  tons  there  were  just  under  60,000 
vehicles,  producing  close  to  $14  million. 
This  all  works  out  to  the  fact  that  the 
vehicles  of  8  tons  gross  or  more,  which  are 
3.1  per  cent,  of  all  the  vehicles  registered, 
pay  30  per  cent,  plus  of  the  gross  fee 
revenue. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  What  percentage  of  the 
miles  per  year  do  they  run  on  the  highways 
of  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber could  take  the  almost  2  million  vehicles 
and  multiply  them  by  the  number  of  miles 
that  they  operate,  and  they  would  compare 
very  favourably  with  the— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  point  I  am  making 
is  there  may  be  an  element  of  unfairness  in 
this  comparison,  in  that  the  big  vehicles  nm 
continuously,  some  of  them  are  running  18, 
24  hours  a  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  averages,  I  believe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  are  that  the  ordinary  car  runs 
about  10,000  miles  a  year,  and  the  heavy 
would  run  about  25,000  a  year.  In  any  event, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  matter  is  under  study, 
and  will  be  given  considerable  consideration. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  member  would  like 
to  rush  into  this  matter,  but  it  is  a  matter 
which  affects  a  tremendous  industry  and 
should  receive  the  most  careful  study  before 
any  definite  steps  are  taken  in  this  regard. 
But  the  hon.  member  can  rest  assured  that  the 
department  is  well  aware  of,  and  has  recog- 
nized, the  inequity  that  does  exist.  Whether 
the  weight-distance  tax  is  tlie  ultimate 
answer  or  not  is  a  matter  that  our  study 
would  have  to  show. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  hope  it  does  not  go  on 
as  long  as  the  experiment  in  fluoridation 
before  the  hon.  Minister  makes  up  his  mind. 

Vote  2,001   agreed   to. 

Vote    2,002    agreed    to. 

On  vote  2,003: 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  On  vote  2,003, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  what  they  are  doing  in  regard  to 
narrow  bridges  in  the  different  localities  in 
the  province.  Now,  there  seem  to  be  main 
highways  that  have  bridges  on  them  where 
only  one  car  can  get  through.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  study  is  being  made  of  that, 
at  the  moment,  and  if  the  hon.  Minister's 
recommendations  are  reaching  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  How  do  the  departments 
work  together  on  tliis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  really  a  matter  which  comes  into  the  hands 
of  The  Department  of  Highways.  The  part 
that  our  department  plays  is  that,  if  the 
matter  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  our 
traflBc  engineering  department,  they  could 
in  turn  bring  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
The  Department  of  Highways. 


Mr.  Innes:  Might  I  ask  this,  does  this 
department  make  a  study  of  the  narrow 
bridges  on  these  main  highways,  or  has  it? 
Who    makes    the    study? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  Department  of 
Highways. 

Mr.  Innes:  The  hon.  Minister  has  nothing 
to  do  with  it? 

Hon.    Mr.    Yaremko:    If  we   are   requested 

to  do  something,  some  municipality  requests 
it,  we  might  go  in  and  examine  their  particu- 
lar situation. 

Ml'.  Innes:  In  other  words,  if  there  are 
such  bridges,  the  recomendation  would  first 
have  to  come  from  that  locality  to  this 
department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  it  is  a  matter  on  the 
safety  of  provincial  highways- 
Mr.  Innes:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  —it  would  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  The  Department  of  High- 
ways. If  it  were  some  bridge  within  a  muni- 
cipality, our  traffic  engineer  would  be  very 
pleased  to  go  in  there  and  render  whatever 
assistance  he  could. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Certainly,  certainly,  80 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  have  not  got  it. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  On  vote 
2,003,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  it  is  compulsory  for  trucks  to 
have  mudguards  on  the  rear  wheels  to  stop 
the  splashing  of  vehicles  in  the  rear,  and  I 
would  imagine  this  has  been  on  the  books 
for  some  time  now,  and  I  wondered  if  the 
hon.  Minister  has  given  any  consideration 
to  recommending— now,  we  have  multiple 
axle  trucks  where  we  have  8  wheels  on  one 
side— to  the  department  that  they  make  it 
compulsory  to  have  mudguards  covering  all 
the  wheels.  I  feel  this  is  one  of  the  very 
dangerous  hazards  for  about  5  months  of  the 
year  on  oiu^  highways,  when  a  truck  passes 
a  passenger  car  or  vice  versa,  the  splashing 
from  those  wheels  almost  blinds  the  driver 
completely. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  about  the  cer- 
tificate that  dealers  give  when  they  sell  a 
used  car.  On  that  certificate,  sir,  how  do  they 
arrange  for  putting  the  words  "not  safe" 
when  they  sell  a  used  car? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  relevant  section 
in  The  Highway  Traffic  Act  reads  as  follows: 

When  a  used  motor  vehicle  is  sold  by  a 
dealer  in  used  motor  vehicles,  the  dealer 
shall  deliver  to  the  purchaser,  at  the  time 
of  the  sale,  a  certificate  of  mechanical 
fitness  signed  by  the  dealer,  stating  that 
the  motor  vehicle  is  or  is  not  in  a  safe 
condition  to  be  operated  on  a  highway, 
such  certificate  shall  be  on  a  separate  form 
from  any  bill  of  sale  or  other  document. 

The  dealer  is  obHgated  to  give  the  cer- 
tificate, and  he  states  in  that  certificate  that 
the  auto  that  he  is  selling  is  safe  or  is  not 
safe,  so  that  the  buyer  is  fully  familiar  with 
the  fact  of  the  type  of  car  that  he  is  buying. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
dealer  gives  the  certificate  that  it  is  not  safe. 
I  spent  quite  some  time  in  asking  salesmen 
and  dealers  about  this. 

I  have  a  statement  from  a  very  large 
dealer,  and  in  fact  as  late  as  yesterday  I 
asked  a  salesman  about  this  situation  of  sell- 
ing used  cars. 

He  said:  "Well  now,  I  had  a  used  car 
traded  in  on  another  car  in  a  deal  just 
recently,  and  the  car  that  was  traded  in  was 
in  such  bad  condition  that  the  dealer,  my 
boss,  sold  it  to  the  wreckers  for  $50." 

Then  he  said:  "I  was  certainly  surprised 
when  I  saw  that  car  come  ambling  down  a 
street  in  Brantford,  and  someone  else  was 
driving  it,  and  had  bought  that  car,  and  it 
was  certainly  in  very,  very  bad  condition  and 
was  unsafe." 

Now  that  man  who  was  driving  that  old 
car  they  bought  from  the  wreckers  did  not 
carry  insurance,  because  the  insurance  com- 
pany would  not  insure  that  car,  because  the 
insurance  company  demand  a  certificate 
signed  by  a  mechanic  with  his  number  that 
a  car  is  mechanically  safe  and  fit.  But  we 
allow  a  dealer  to  sell  a  car,  and  he  signs 
that  it  is  fit,  and  I  know  of  many,  many  cars 
that  have  been  taken  for  inspection  and  they 
are  not  fit. 

I  think  that,  to  plug  this  hole  that  we  have 
here,  shall  I  say,  that  the  dealer  should  not 
have  the  responsibility  of  saying  whether  the 
car  is  fit  or  not.  It  should  be  signed  by  a 
mechanic,  and  no  mechanic  will  sign  that 
a  car  is  fit  because  he  could  lose  his  licence  if 
he  signed  something  that  was  not  right.  So 
liere  we  have  a  weakness,  I  think,  and  here 
—as  I  just  pointed  out— is  an  instance  where 
a  car  was  sold  to  a  wrecker  for  $50,  and  to 


make  it  safe  for  the  road  woidd  have  cost 
a  couple  of  hundred  dollars.  But  anyway, 
tlie  wreckers  sold  it  to  a  man  for,  I  suppose, 
$70  or  $75,  and  that  car  was  ambling  down 
the  road  in  that  unsafe  condition.  Now  thert^ 
should  be  something  done  to  stop  that  kind 
of  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Actually  that  situa- 
tion would  not  be  cured  if  it  were  a  motor 
mechanic  who  were  to  sign  a  certificate  that 
the  car  was  not  safe.  Whether  the  motor 
dealer  signs  the  certificate  that  the  car  is  not 
safe,  or  whether  a  motor  mechanic  signs  the 
certificate  that  the  motor  vehicle  is  not  safe, 
would  not  cure  the  problem  that  the  hon. 
member  lias  brought  up,  because  a  motor 
mechanic  could  certify  a  car  as  being  unsafe, 
and  it  may  go  off  to  be  wrecked,  and  end 
up  in  the  hands  of  some  person  who  wants 
to  drive  it. 

This  Legislature  in  1957  approved  this 
amendment,  section  20B,  because  of  the 
difficulties  that  arose  at  that  time,  that  people 
were  buying  a  car  under  the  impression  that 
they  were  buying  a  car  that  was  safe. 

Now,  I  put  it  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  that  if  a  person  is  going  to  a  used 
car  dealer,  and  he  gets  a  certificate  on  which 
it  now  has  to  be  plainly  stated  that  the 
car  is  safe,  or  is  not  safe,  would  not  hon. 
members  as  reasonable  men,  if  somebody 
gave  them  a  certificate  that  the  car  is  not 
safe,  which  is  required  now,  think  twice 
at  least  before  completing  the  purchase? 

And  on  the  other  hand  we  could  not  for- 
bid the  sale  of  cars  because  many  cars  are 
legitimately  sold  as  not  safe,  for  wrecking 
purposes. 

Then  I  think  that  the  hon.  members'  atten- 
tion should  be  directed  to  section  20A,  which 
states  that: 

No  person  shall  drive  or  operate,  or 
permit  the  driving  or  operation  upon  the 
highway,  of  a  vehicle  that  is  in  such  a 
dangerous  or  unsafe  condition  as  to  endan- 
ger the  driver,  operator  or  any  occupant 
or  any  person  upon  the  highway 

If  that  car  referred  to  were  in  a  dangerous 
condition,  the  driver  could  have  been  charged 
with  operating  an  unsafe  car. 

Mr.  Gordon:   There  is  quite  a  brief  here. 
I  will  just  give  hon.   members  a  couple  of 
sections.    The  dealer  said,  in  summing  up: 
It  would  seem  apparent  that  to  control 
the  mounting  toll  of  accidents,  definite  and 
drastic  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  to  con- 
trol  the   number   of   unsafe   cars   on   the 
road.     A    large    percentage    of   these    are 
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operated  by  the  younger  generation  who 
have  the  courage  of  lions  and  the  mentahty 
of  donkeys.  I  believe  one  step  to  eliminate 
some  of  these  irregularities  would  be  to 
stop  tlie  sale  of  any  car  without  the  safety 
check.  This  should  be  done  by  an  author- 
ized, licenced  mechanic  using  a  standard 
government  form  properly  filled  in,  and 
must  be  produced  by  the  person  trans- 
ferring the  licence. 

This  is  not  the  entire  answer  but  would 
eliminate  a  great  many  irregularities  that  we 
have  just  been  talking  about. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  During  the 
last  year,  the  hon.  Minister's  department  was 
good  enough  to  supply  me  with  a  number  of 
booklets  from  Cornell  University,  from  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
besides  the  traffic  safety  committee.  All 
of  them  point  to  experiments  that  have  been 
made  across  the  United  States,  most  of  them 
using  figures  ranging  up  to  60  per  cent, 
reduction  in  injuries  when  seat  belts  are 
used. 

They  have  done  exhaustive  research  on  it, 
and  in  view  of  all  this,  I  am  wondering  to 
what  extent  we  are  going  to— how  far  the 
hon.  Minister's  safety  department  is  carrying 
on  any  research,  if  any.  Do  any  of  the 
department's  cars  have  safety  belts  at  the 
present  time?  Just  how  much  thought  is 
being  given  to  something  to  encourage  the 
motorist  to  instal  seat  belts?  I  a.sk— because 
let  me  take  one  statement  from  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  report  on 
seat    belts: 

We  have  found  that  23  per  cent,  of 
people  in  cars  without  safety  belts  had  an 
injury  tliat  fell  in  a  moderate,  severe  or 
dangerous  range,  and  going  down  to  those, 
and  only  1  per  cent,  of  the  people  had  an 
injury  classified  as  dangerous  or  fatal  that 
wore  seat  belts. 

These  figures  are  startling.  Here  is  another 
one  from  auto  crash  injury  research  which 
the  hon.  Minister's  department  sent  to  me, 
and    it    says: 

The  elimination  of  ejection  in  passenger 
auto  accidents  on  a  nation-wide  scale 
could  save  a  conservative  estimate  of  5,.500 
lives  yearly  if  the  level  of  the  annual  fatal- 
ities persist   at  40,000. 

Now,  we  arc  looking  for  ways  of  saving 
lives— we  put  up  barriers,  we  mark  the  high- 
ways and  we  save  a  few  lives  here  and  there, 
and  yet  here  is  concrete  evidence  that  we 
can  save  lives.  I  am  not  saying  that  we  will 
reduce  accidents,  but  there  is  a  factor  that 


must  be  considered.  Once  an  accident  occurs, 
something  should  be  done  to  reduce  the 
injury  that  occurs  from  that  accident. 

There  is  something  tliat  can  be  done  after 
an  accident  occurs.  This  is  not  the  whole 
answer,  but  it  is  according  to  people  of 
authority— government  bodies  in  the  United 
States,  safety  organizations  spending  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  developing 
research  that  proves  that  seat  belts  have  a 
place  in  our  autos  today. 

We  do  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  highway 
safety,  and  I  must  admit  The  Department 
of  Highways  has  gone  overboard  and  made 
some  great  strides,  but  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  this,  and  I  would  like  to  know  to 
what  extent  they  are  giving  some  considera- 
tion to  this  factor  of  making  it  mandatory 
to  have  seat  belts  installed  in  all  new 
automobiles. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  have  always  been 
aware  of  the  hon.  member's  particular  inter- 
est in  safety  belts.  Now,  insofar  as  research 
being  done  by  our  department,  tlie  research 
group  has  studied  the  results  in  other  juris- 
dictions, we  have  not  set  up  our  own  research, 
but  I  think  I  can  say  that  they  have 
acknowledged  those  results  by  the  fact  that 
all  the  vehicles  of  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port have  these  safety  belts. 

Whenever  I  get  into  a  car  with  a  safety 
belt,  I  automatically,  the  minute  we  are 
approaching  the  city,  put  the  safety  belt 
about  me.  I  find  that  I  have  no  discomfort; 
it  is  ju.st  a  question  of  developing  a  habit. 
I  accept  it  as  being  a  good  thing  and  carry 
it  out  when  driving  outside  the  city. 

As  to  legislation  to  compel  people  to  use 
it,  that  is  a  different  question  altogether. 
The  hon.  member  can  recall  that  we  did 
legislate  in  respect  of  directional  signals 
which  now  have  to  be  placed  in  new  cars. 
But  the  directional  signals  are  not  only  placed 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  driver,  but 
also  for  the  safety  of  the  person  following  or 
approaching. 

Basically  that  type  of  legislation  can  be 
justified  because  you  are  compelling  some- 
body to  do  something  for  the  safety  of  some- 
one else.  As  to  whether  we  should  go  so 
far  as  to  legislate  that  people  would  have  to 
use  seat  belts  is  too  broad  a  thought  for  us 
to   undertake. 

Mr.  Child:  The  hon.  Minister  should  have 
them  put  in  the  cars  first  and  let  them  edu- 
cate themselves  as  to  wearing  them.  But  he 
should  make  it  compulsory  for  them  to  be 
in  automobiles  and  then  people  will  use 
and  find  the  benefits  of  them. 
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As  long  as  we  let  cars  go  on  the  way  they 
are,  people  will  not  do  it  because  it  increases 
the  cost  of  the  car. 

Three  years  before  we  made  it  mandatory 
for  directional  signals,  we  were  told  in 
Detroit  that  most  of  them  had  agreed  to  put 
them  in  except  one  would  not  go  along  witli 
the  idea,  so  consequently  they  all  had  to 
drop    it   because    there   was    a   price   factor 


involved,  and  they  did  not  want  one  company 
to  have  advantage  over  another. 

It  is  only  a  question  of  making  them  put 
them  in,  let  the  people  educate  themselves 
afterward  to  the  use  of  them. 

Vote  2,003  agreed  to. 

It  being  6.10  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock,  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORT 

( Continued ) 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  ( Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Chairman,  going  back  to  vote 
2,003,  I  would  hke  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  (Mr.  Yaremko)  about  the  matter 
of  highway  safety  pubUcity,  in  the  amount 
of  $350,000.  Can  he  give  us  some  idea  of 
how  this  money  is  spent?  Does  he  retain  the 
services  of  an  advertising  agency  to  do  the 
publicity  work? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
I  would  imagine  we  do  on  certain  aspects 
of  it.  That  sum  of  $350,000,  together  with 
the  $50,000  which  is  spent  in  the  motor 
vehicles  administration,  makes  it  $400,000. 
That  is  broken  down  into  all  media:  news- 
papers, outdoor  advertising,  radio,  TV, 
bulletins,  advertising  production,  road  safety 
workshops,  posters,  pamphlets  and  printers. 
I  would  imagine,  in  respect  to  those  items, 
that  the  expert  services  of  somebody  would 
be  called  in  to  advise  in  the  designing  of 
the    various   reading   matter. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  this:  I  notice  in  the 
public  accounts  last  year  that  the  McKim 
Advertising  Company  got  by  far  the  largest 
share  of  the  advertising.  But  what  I  want 
to  know  particularly  is  if  this  advertising 
is  let  out  by  tender.  How  does  the  hon. 
Minister  arrange  for  the  advertising?  Are 
there  tenders  asked  for,  or  what? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  think  the  contracts 
are  negotiated  for.  I  do  not  think  that  there 
are  tenders. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  following  that— and 
because  of  my  hon.  friend's  answer— I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  know  what  the  McKim 
advertising  firm  received  last  year.  Does 
he  know?  Does  he  have  that  information 
there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No. 
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Mr.  Oliver:  I  want  the  figure  for  McKim 
Advertising  Company  and  the  figure  for  the 
next  company,  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  it,  to 
show  the  disparity  between  the  two. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  I  might  explain 
this  advertising?  For  instance,  the  depart- 
ment's billboard  advertising  is  a  set  rate, 
and  as  he  very  well  knows,  the  price  that  is 
paid  is  the  price  that  would  be  paid  to  the 
billboard  advertising  people,  and  they  in  turn 
pay  the  advertising  company  whatever  com- 
mission is  paid. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  since  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  moved  to  answer  the  question 
in  part,  might  I  ask  him  in  turn  if  he  does 
not  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  asked 
for  tenders  for  advertising  when  it  runs  into 
such  huge  amounts  as  are  demonstrated  in 
these  figures? 

Hon.   Mr.  Allan:   Well,   Mr.   Chairman,  in 
this  advertising,  the  rates  that  I  mentioned, 
that    are    paid    out,    are    standard    rates    of 
advertising  and  they  in  turn- 
Mr.  Oliver:  No  competition  at  all? 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  How 
do  they  do  with  Cockfield  Brown?  Will  the 
hon.    member   tell   us   that   one?    , 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  I  am  wondering  about 
McKim   at   the   moment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  like  to  say  that 
I  am  quite  interested  in  the  other  one,  too. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Do 
these  come  under  the  estimates,  too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No. 

Mr.  Oliver:  It  does  not  likely  come  under 
any  of  their  estimates,  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well  there  is  not  just 
the  one  firm  involved.  They  are  in  the 
public  accounts  of  1957  and  1958.  The  hon. 
members  have  them,  they  are  all  listed  there. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  could  my  hon.  friend 
give  me  the  first  3  or  4  figures? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member  gave 
the  one.  Then  there  is  R.  T.  Kelly,  $44,000 
and  E.  L.  Ruddy  Company,  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  All  newspaper  advertising 
is  paid  at  the  newspaper's  price,  the  hon. 
member  understands. 

Mr.  Oliver:  McKim  is  not  in  there  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member 
mentioned  McKim,  I  gave  the  others. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Did  the  hon.  Minister  give 
McKim?    What  was  the  figure  for  McKim? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  $293,000. 

I  may  say  that  I  displayed  our  production 
to  the  House  and  I  think  all  of  it  will 
find  favour  with  the  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  do  not  suppose  anybody  else 
could  have  done  it  that  well. 

Vote  2,003  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2,004: 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  want  to  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Minister  regarding  the  new  licencing  bureau 
in  Oshawa.  I  must  commend  him.  It  is 
ideally  located,  and  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
addition  to  the  city. 

There  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister.  I  do  not  know  if  he  dealt 
with  it  while  I  was  out  of  the  House,  for 
about  15  minutes.  My  question  concerns 
weighing  stations.  There  is  one  west  of 
Pickering  township,  on  the  south  side  of 
highway  No.  401,  and  I  would  like  to  know 
how  much  it  costs  to  run  that  weighing  station 
for  one  year,  and  how  many  days  it  was 
opened.  I  do  not  know  if  the  hon.  Minister 
can  give  me  that  information  now,  but  if  not 
I  can  get  it  from  him  later.  I  am  very  much 
interested.  How  many  were  erected  last  year, 
if  any? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  cannot  give  all  the 
figures  on  that,  but  Pickering  was  opened  for 
1,224.5  operating  hours,  and  they  made 
51,000  examinations.  I  cannot  give  the  cost 
of  operating  that,  because  those  costs  are 
spread  over  various  stations,  as  the  inspec- 
tors move  from  one  weighing  station 
to  another  at  diflFerent  times  of  the  year. 

We  now  have  24  fixed  weigh  scales  that 
are  actually  under  operation,  and  we  expect 
to  locate  8  new  scales  in  the  forthcoming 
year. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  operate  3  portable 
weigh    scales,    and    are    going    to    add    an 


additional  one  to  that.  In  the  estimates,  we 
are  asking  actually  for  an  increased  amount 
in  order  to  provide  personnel  to  man  the 
weigh  scales  we  now  have,  which  are  in 
existence,  plus  the  ones  that  are  being  built, 
because  it  is  a  double  operation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  will  understand  that  one  of 
the  primary  considerations  is  to  have  a  suit- 
able weighing  system  throughout  the  prov- 
ince. We  must  not  only  have  the  weigh  scales, 
but  we  must  have  the  men  to  operate  those 
weigh  scales.  I  may  say  that  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  prior  to  December  31,  1957, 
there  were  175,000  inspections  in  one  year 
and  the  number  of  inspections— that  is,  from 
April  1,  to  December  31,  1958,  were  570,000. 
The  number  of  convictions  went  from  3,600 
to  6,800,  and  the  fines  collected  went  from 
$101,000  to  $189,000. 

An  interesting  aspect  is  that,  because  we 
have  a  more  thorough  examination,  we  now 
have  more  applications  for  increased  capacity 
permits.  We  believe  that  people  are  operating 
vehicles  within  their  capacity. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  at  an 
early  stage,  perhaps  it  was  a  very  early  stage, 
I  recall  from  my  sessions  in  the  tolls  commit- 
tee, it  was  found  that  these  weighing  stations 
more  than  paid  for  themselves.  Has  that 
experience  maintained  itself?  For  example, 
the  hon.  Minister  gave  the  figure  of  $189,000 
as  the  fines  collected  last  year.  What  does 
he  estimate  is  the  cost  of  operating  the  scales? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  we  are  getting 
I  think  fairly  close  to  the  stage  where  the 
weighing  operations  are  paying  for  themselves 
by  the  fines  collected.  Then  if  we  take  into 
consideration— for  instance,  if  we  were  able 
to  scientifically  give  credit  to  the  increased 
capacity  permits,  I  think  we  are  getting  pretty 
close  to  the  stage  where  they  are  paying 
for  themselves. 

Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  primary  con- 
sideration that  the  weigh  scale  is  there  to 
protect  the  highways.  The  Department  of 
Highways  takes  this  position: 

That  the  legal  weight  limits  placed  on 
vehicles  are  set  out  with  accordance  to 
highway  and  bridge  designs,  and  continued 
use  of  the  highways  and  bridges  by 
vehicles  carrying  weights  in  excess  of  their 
licenced  limits  could  cost  The  Department 
of  Highways  untold  thousands  in  addi- 
tional   road    maintenance. 

We  believe  that  we  are  presently  saving 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in 
road   maintenance. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  one  conclude 
from  the  fact  that  the  fines  went  up  from 
$101,000  to  $189,000?  Do  those  overloaded 
trucks  not  learn  from  being  fined,  or  are  we 
having  so  many  more  inspections  each  year 
that  we  have  not  reached  the  point  of  dimi- 
nishing returns? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  think  that  is  true. 
The  increase  went  up  I  said  from  175,000  to 
570,000  inspections,  almost  3  times  as 
much.  Our  convictions  did  not  double;  as 
a  matter  of  fact  we  do  get  a  tremendous 
amount  of  co-operation  when  we  see  that, 
out  of  570,000,  there  were  only  6,800  con- 
victed—about .6  per  cent,  of  the  people  are 
convicted— which  is   a   very   low   percentage. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Middlesex  North):  On 
vote  2,004,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some 
farm  organizations  have  appeared  before 
the  standing  committee  on  agriculture  regard- 
ing part-time  licencing  of  farm  trucks  on  a 
seasonal  basis,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
has  given  any  consideration— or  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport— to  short-term  fees,  or 
fees  on  a  quarterly  basis,  for  those  that  do 
not  operate  full  time  but  only  on  a  seasonal, 
part-time   basis? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
department  is  giving  very  serious  considera- 
tion to  the  recommendation  of  agricultural 
groups  and  other  groups,  because  we  recog- 
nize that  certain  people  use  the  trucks  only 
for  a  certain  period  of  the  year.  We  are 
considering  allowing  a  remission  or  rebate 
of  a  portion  of  the  fees— providing,  of  course, 
the  motor  vehicle  is  no  longer  kept  in  use. 
This  type  of  thing  affects  people  at  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  they  are  harvesting, 
or  distributing  the  results  of  their  harvest, 
and  so  on.  Presently,  anyone  applying  after 
September  1  can  get  a  licence,  a  permit 
from  September  1  to  December  31,  which 
is  4  months,  for  one  half  the  fee.  We  are 
going  to  try  to  adopt  a  system  where  they 
can  use  that  4-month  period  at  any  time  of 
the  year. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  One  half  of  a 
yearly  fee,  or  one  half  of  that  4-month  period? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  one  half  of  the 
yearly  fee. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  item  5, 
registration  plates.  We  know  the  source 
from  which  they  are  obtained,  but  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  could  tell  us  how  much 
they  have  to  pay  for  those  plates? 


Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  cost  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  15  cents  a  pair. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  some 
suggestion  in  the  newspapers  that  a  new 
method  of  issuing  plates  was  about  to  be 
adopted  or  considered  by  the  department. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  outline  what  the 
new  method  is  to  be,  if  there  is  to  be  one? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Hon.  members  will 
have  heard  the  word  "mechanization"  used, 
and  for  the  information  of  the  hon.  member 
it  refers  only  to  the  driver's  licence.  It  does 
not  refer  to  the  motor  vehicle  permit,  that 
is  the  plates.  This  new  system,  for  which 
there  is  $92,000  in  the  estimate-$60,000  for 
the  staff  and  $32,000  for  equipment— will  be 
to  set  up  a  system  which  was  recommended 
to  us  by  Price- Waterhouse  who  studied  this, 
and  in  which  each  driver  will  be  assigned  a 
code  number. 

Under  the  Soundex  system,  the  given 
names  and  surname,  plus  the  birth  date,  will 
be  translated  into  a  number  which  will  be 
the  permanent  number  of  the  driver's  licence. 

They  will  then  be  issued  from  the  central 
office  to  coincide  with  the  birth  date  of  that 
individual,  so  that  the  issuance  of  drivers' 
licences  will  be  over  a  period  of  time. 

The  plates  will  continue  to  be  issued 
locally  from  the  issuing  offices  throughout  the 
province,  and  they  may  also  act  as  collectors 
for  the  payment  of  the  fee  of  the  driver's 
licence. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  about  the  plates? 
Would  it  be  of  great  convenience  to  the 
public  to  keep  the  plates  for  more  than  a 
year?  What  I  would  like  to  know  is,  why  does 
the  department  go  to  the  good  expediency  of 
arranging  to  project  the  licence  itself  for  a 
period  of  time,  and  do  nothing  about  the 
physical  plate  which  causes  great  inconveni- 
ence to  the  motorist? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Our  primary  considera- 
tion at  present  is  to  put  in  a  system  with 
regard  to  drivers'  licences,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  time  in  the  future  the  matter  of 
the  plates  will  come  up.  I  have  no  assurance 
in  that  regard  though. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  plates  at  the 
end  of  one  year  get  battered  up  quite  badly. 

In  the  mechanization  of  drivers'  licences, 
it  is  directed  to  more  than  one  purpose  than 
to  provide  a  better  service  of  the  issuance. 
It  will  also  give  us  a  better  audit  control,  a 
better  driver  control-that  is,  we  will  have 
better    control    over    the    licences    and    the 
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recording,    and    so    on, 
involved. 


of    the    individuals 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Will  the  motorist  be 
required  to  get  the  plates,  as  we  are  required 
at  present,  each  year  and  his  driver's  licence 
at  some  other  time,  once  a  year  or  two  years? 
Will  this  mean  he  will  apply  on  two  separate 
occasions  rather  than  one  occasion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  he  will  not  have 
to  go  back  twice.  Once  the  system  is  in  full 
swing,  the  individual  driver  will  be  notified  a 
month  ahead  by  mail  that  he  has  to  renew  liis 
licence,  and  he  will  just  send  back  that  notice 
with  the  payment  of  his  fee  and  then  get 
his  licence  in  the  mail.  We  presently  oper- 
ate a  system  under  which  anyone  can  mail 
in  his  application  for  his  permit  with  his  fee 
and  get  plates  by  mail. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  I  understand 
that  the  issuers  get  30  cents  for  the  issuance 
of  licences,  and  10  cents  for  the  issuance  of  a 
driver's  permit.  How  will  that  affect  the 
different  issuers  across  the  province?  Are 
they  going  to  be  agreeable  to  this  set-up, 
that  the  motorist  can  apply  directly?  In  that 
way,  the  hon.  Minister  is  cutting  down  on  the 
amount  received  by  issuers  in  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  This  only  applies  to 
the  drivers'  licences;  this  does  not  preclude 
the  continuance  of  the  issuers'  offices  which 
will  have  a  role  to  play  in  the  issuance 
of  the  plates  as  in  the  past,  and  also  in  acting 
as  collectors  in  the  payment  of  fees. 

Once  a  person  gets  an  application  under 
the  mechanized  system  for  his  driver's 
licence,  he  will  either  fill  it  in  or  perhaps 
take  it  in  to  the  local  issuer,  whose  office 
will  be  kept  open,  pay  his  money  and  get 
a  receipt  for  it,  then  receive  his  licence  in  the 
mail.  As  to  the  payment  of  the  issuers, 
they  get  paid  35  cents,  per  set  of  plates, 
and    10    cents    for    each    driver's    certificate. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  other  day 
we  did  hear  that  there  were  going  to  be 
certain  centres  across  the  province  that  were 
going  to  deal  with,  shall  I  say,  an  examination 
of  drivers.  Now,  that  is  only  going  to  pertain, 
I  believe,  to  certain  centres  in  the  province 
at  the  present  time. 

Take  a  young  chap  who  is  endeavouring 
to  get  a  new  driver's  licence— will  he  go  under 
the  same  procedure  as  he  has  in  the  past? 
Will  he  go  into  one  of  those  issuing  centres, 
and  go  through  the  same  formalities  that 
he  did  in  the  last  several  years,  having  a 
test  by  someone  who  is  designated  from  that 


particular  licencing  branch  to   give  him  the 
test  that  he  has  had  in  the  last  several  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  just  too 
clear  on  the  hon.  member's  question.  We  are 
establishing  our  examination  centres  through- 
out the  province  staffed  by  qualified  civil 
servants.  We  have  already  established  8,  and 
are  asking  for  monies  in  this  year's  estimates 
to  expand  that,  I  believe,  by  another  8.  That 
will  give  us  about  75  per  cent,  coverage  of 
the  population  of  the  province. 

From  those  established  centres,  there  will 
be  others  who  will  travel  within  a  radius  of 
50  miles  to  designated  places  by  appointment, 
and  who  will  examine  the  people  in  that 
area. 

Now,  that  is  our  programme  for  the  com- 
ing year.  At  that  time,  everybody  living  in 
that  area  serviced  by  an  examination  centre 
will  have  to  attend— that  is  the  new  applicant 
or  those  to  be  re-examined— will  attend  and 
pass  that  examination.  Until  those  centres 
are  set  up,  people  will  continue  to  be 
examined,  as  they  presently  are,  by  the 
appointed  examiners  throughout  the  province. 
Does  that  answer  the  hon.  member's 
question? 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  many  new  offices  of  that  type  does  the 
hon.  Minister  anticipate  bringing  into  the 
system   this   year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  the  whole  pro- 
gramme, I  think,  would  bring  into  effect 
15   new   centres. 

An  hon.  member:  This  year? 

Hon.   Mr.   Yaremko:   Yes,   this   year. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  qualifications  for  the  examiner, 
would  there  be  an  age  restriction  on  employ- 
ing anyone  in  that  position?  What  would 
the  qualifications  be? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  qualifications  for 
both  the  enforcement  branch— that  is,  the 
inspector  and  the  centre— are  the  same.  The 
age  has  been  set  at  between  25  and  45. 

Mr.  Thomas:  If  a  man  is  over  45,  he  can- 
not get  a  job,  even  if  he  has  the  quahfications 
-is  that  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  that  is  one  of 
the  qualifications.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  can 
tell  the  hon.  member  the  classification  which 
has  been  set:  they  will  have  had  to  complete 
grade  10,  preferably  grade  12;  may  be 
required  to  pass  an  accepted  learning  capacity 
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test;  must  be  between  the  ages  of  25  and  45; 
be  willing  to  locate  anywhere  in  Ontario; 
must  pass  the  medical  examination;  have  a 
minimum  height  of  5  feet,  8  inches,  and  meet 
a  vision  standard. 

Then  there  are  other  general  qualifications, 
such  as  experience  in  dealing  with  the  public 
and  public  service— police  force  experience 
is  an  advantage.  He  must  be  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  law;  he  must  pass  a 
departmental  driving  test;  and  must  have  had 
considerable  driving  experience.  His  driving 
record  must  be  of  the  best,  and  it  must 
stand  investigation.  The  other  qualifications 
are  those  necessary  in  this  type  of  job  where 
he  has  to  meet  the  public. 

Our  experience  has  shown  that  those  over 
45  are  not  able  to  carry  on  very  long  in  this 
type  of  thing,  because  there  is  a  certain 
strain  where  they  are  passing  on  the  ability 
of  people,  day  in  and  day  out.  It  is  a  strain. 
It  was  felt  that  when  this  classification— 
which  is  almost  identical  to  that  of  the 
enforcement  inspector— was  made,  that  we 
should  have  people  who  have  the  best  of 
qualifications. 

Now  I  myself  inquired  into  tliis  age  regula- 
tion in  the  department,  and  received  these 
classifications.  I  think  that,  although  I  myself 
subscribe  very  heartily  to  this  question  as 
regards  no  age  limit,  when  it  comes  to  a 
matter  of  an  examiner  who  is  going  out  in  a 
motor  vehicle  with  somebody  else,  and  that 
somebody  else  may  be  very  nervous  too— as 
I  indicated  in  the  failure  rate  on  the  first 
examination— I  think  that  the  hon.  member 
will  agree  that  in  this  case  the  qualifications 
are  more  than  justified. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  think  the 
hon.  Minister  should  take  another  look  at 
this,  because  we  continually  hear  on  all  sides 
how  difficult  it  is  for  people  to  get  a  job  in 
industry.  In  General  Motors  in  Oshawa,  they 
cannot  get  a  job  there  unless  they  are  under 
35.  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  should  take 
another  look  at  that  one,  because  I  am  quite 
sure  that  a  man  of  46  or  47  could  do  just 
as  good  a  job  as  a  man  of  43  or  44. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  I  have  a  great  personal  interest 
in  this  matter  myself. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa,  who  has 
asked  the  question,  that  I  myself  am  very 
much  interested  in  it.  Take  the  matter  of  a 
greater  age  than  45— as  a  matter  of  fact  I 
am  all  in  favour  of  employing  a  fellow  of  60 
or  61,  even  63  years  of  age. 


I  do  think  that  we  in  this  country  are 
suffering  from  a  sickness.  We  have  gone  all 
out  on  everybody  retiring  at  65  years  of  age, 
and  in  some  cases  even  younger  than  that.  I 
would  say  that  these  people  are  well  qualified, 
good  people  with  lots  of  experience.  Why 
we  should  rule  them  out  of  our  industrial 
life  is  beyond  me. 

I  must  admit  that  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  another  look  at  it.  I  think  we  ought  to 
take  another  look  at  the  whole  arrangement. 

I  have  had  brought  to  my  attention  a 
similar  situation  in  connection  with  Avro. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  imion  spoke  to 
me  about  it,  and  I  have  promised  to  bring 
the  matter  up,  and  now  is  a  good  time  to 
mention  it. 

I  think  we  have  gone  wild  in  regimenting 
people  into  certain  classes  because  of  their 
age  or  the  colour  of  their  hair,  or  something 
of  the  sort.  If  a  person  is  in  good  health, 
I  think  tliat  is  one  of  the  important  things. 

Of  course  I  can  recognize  this,  that  there 
is  the  desirability  of  bringing  these  people 
under  the  pension  plans  and  so  on,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  pension  plans  actually 
begin  to  work  until  the  person  has  reached 
the  age  of  50. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  that  should 
not  be  the  case  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  I 
am  only  expressing  my  own  views,  they  are 
independent  views. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  am  very,  very  pleased  to 
hear  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  say  that— I  may 
say  that  in  some  of  the  industries,  such  as 
the  industry  in  which  I  work,  the  restrictions 
are  very  rigid— there  is  a  weight  limit  of 
158  pounds.  They  have  to  be  5  feet,  7  inches 
in  height,  and  have  to  be  under  35  years  of 
age.  I  think  it  is  ridiculous,  but  they  carry 
it  on  and  one  has  to  abide  by  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  tliat  we  are  on  this 
point,  I  suppose  this  is  as  good  a  time  as 
any  to  clear  it  up.  Has  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter ever  given  any  thought  to  considering, 
as  I  believe  is  done  in  New  York  state, 
making  this  part  of  his  anti-discrimination 
legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  think  we  have  got 
too  much  legislation  in  our  province,  and 
although— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  no  point  in  com- 
plaining  about   this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  gets  down  to  new  laws. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter does  not  do  something  about  it— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Everybody  wants  me  to 
pass  a  law.  I  think  if  we  just  exercise  a 
little  bit  of  the  common  sense  that  God  gave 
us,  we  would  be  a  lot  better  off. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  think  that  the  companies  who  are 
implementing  these  discriminatory  policies 
now,  because  of  the  dollars  and  cents  that  it 
represents  in  their  pension  plan,  are  going  to 
be  persuaded  by  this  expression  of  sentiment? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think  so. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  thinks  so!  Well,  he 
is  in  a  very,  very  amenable  mood  tonight, 
I  can  assure  him. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Do  I  under- 
stand the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  to  say 
these  examiners  are  going  to  receive  around 
$3,300  a  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  the  starting 
salary,   $3,240.    They  are  civil  servants. 

Mr.  Spence:  What  did  the  former 
examiners  receive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  They  were  paid  on  a 
fee   basis. 

Mr.  Spence:  What  was  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  One  dollar  an  exami- 
nation. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter what  is  done  in  regard  to  older  persons. 
When  they  reach,  say,  a  certain  age,  are  they 
notified  by  the  department  that  they  have  to 
reapply  for  examination,  and  is  this  a  doctor's 
examination   or  is   it   a   test— a   driver's   test? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  examination  that 
they  must  undergo  is  a  complete  re-exami- 
nation. The  people  who  are  80  and  over 
cannot  renew  their  licences  without  being 
re-examined  completely,  and  anybody  who 
is  70  and  has  had  an  accident  must  have  a 
re-examination . 

Then  there  are  others  who  have  to 
be  re-examined.  Anybody  who  has  been 
suspended  has  to  be  re-examined  before  he 
is  reinstated. 

Within  the  department  we  have  our  driver 
control  branch,  which  has  been  operating 
internally  for  quite  some  time,  reviewing 
drivers'  records.  When  they  see  a  situation 
where  it  appears  a  driver  has  a  bad  record, 
he  can  be  called  in  to  be  re-examined.  I 
think  last  year  there  were  just  under  900 
people,  who  were  called  in  for  re-examination. 


Mr.  Worton:  Is  that  a  medical  examination 
or  is  it  a  straight  driving  examination?  Or 
is  it  both? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  could  be  both, 
depending  upon  his  condition.  He  comes 
into  physical  contact  with  the  examiner,  and 
must  of  course  undergo  the  eye  test.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  the  hon.  member 
is  familiar  with  the  "Ortho-rater",  a  machine 
that  we  now  have  which  in  a  way  measures 
the  vision,  the  acuity,  the  depth  perception 
of  a  person. 

Now,  as  they  go  through  that,  if  there  is 
any  doubt  in  the  examiner's  mind,  then  that 
person  is  referred  to  his  own  optometrist  and 
he  must  produce  a  certificate  by  the  optome- 
trist. 

Mr.  Worton:  Why  I  asked  about  that  is 
because  I  had  a  doctor  phone  me,  and  he 
was  quite  peeved  because  of  the  fact  that 
he  had  given  a  client  an  examination  and  he 
brought  that  down— I  suppose  that  is  what 
was  required— and  he  brought  that  down, 
and  then  they  told  him  that  he  could  not 
be  issued  a  licence  on  that.  They  told  him 
to  go  to  another  doctor.  He  went  to  another 
doctor  and  he  got  an  okay,  and  brought  it 
back  and  they   gave  him  a  licence. 

This  first  doctor  was  quite  peeved  because 
he  did  it  on  the  man's  medical  background, 
not  on  his  driving  ability,  and  he  says  there 
are  two  different  cases  there,  and  I  quite 
agree. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  cannot  understand 
that,  unless  there  was  a  situation  where  the 
department  may  not  have  been  too  sure  about 
the  condition  or  disability  of  the  person,  and 
then  in  all  those  cases  the  applicant  has  the 
right  to  appeal  to  a  medical  board  of  review, 
and  that  may  be  what  happened.  Instead  of 
the  second  certificate,  perhaps  it  went  to  a 
medical  board  of  review,  and  they  okayed 
the  physical  condition  of  the  applicant. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  second  ques- 
tion I  would  like  to  ask  is:  I  notice  on  last 
year's  public  accounts  that  the  manufacturing 
of  licences  and  supplies  is  up  approximately 
$100,000.  Now  it  has  been  moved  from  the 
Guelph  reformatory  to  Millbrook.  Does  this 
item  include  any  new  equipment,  or  is  it 
simply  an  increase  in  operation  of  nearly 
$100,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  It  is  just  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  licence  plates,  and  so  on. 
That  figure  includes  not  only  plates,  it 
includes    all    the    costs:    the   printing    of   the 
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motor  vehicles'  permits,  the  drivers'  permits, 
the  chauffeurs'  permits— all  those  items. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  ( Kenora ) :  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  what  he  does 
with  people  who  cannot  speak  English,  such 
as  people  of  French,  Indian,  or  Polish  back- 
ground who  apply  for  a  licence  and  have  no 
knowledge  of  English? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  actually  the 
driver's  test  is  not  a  test  to  determine  whether 
the  applicant  can  speak  any  particular  lan- 
guage. The  test  is  designed  to  test  the  man's 
ability  to  drive  the  car,  which  is  not  depen- 
dent upon  his  language;  to  test  his  ability  to 
know  what  the  law  is,  not  necessarily  be  able 
to  read  the  law,  but  know  what  the  law  is. 

What  happens  is  that  people  have  others 
teach  them  and  explain  to  them  what  the 
law  is;  and  they  must  pass  the  sign  recogni- 
tion test. 

Now  those  are  the  3  aspects,  and  of  course 
they  have  to  pass  the  vision  test,  which  in  a 
way  also  determines  whether  they  know  the 
meaning  of  what  they  see.  I  think  in  the 
written  test,  they  can  have  somebody  come 
who  can  answer  orally  for  them,  interpret 
the  answers  for  them. 

All  we  want  to  know  is  not  whether  they 
can  read  or  write  any  particular  language, 
but  whether  they  know  how  to  drive  a  car, 
whether  they  know  the  law,  whether  they 
know  the  signs. 

I  think,  for  example,  if  the  hon.  member 
were  to  go  to  the  province  of  Quebec  where 
the  signs  would  be  in  a  different  language 
than  he  speaks,  that  if  he  were  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  rules  of  the  road  and  the 
law  there,  he  would  be  quite  competent 
to  drive  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  even 
though  he  could  not  perhaps  speak  the 
language. 

Mr.  Worton:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
again:  I  notice  here  in  the  early  part  of  vote 
2,004  there  is  "plates  and  supphes,  $516,000," 
and  then  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  second 
page  it  is  duplicated.  Are  they  two  separate 
items? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Actually,  if  the  hon. 
member  looks  at  last  year's  estimates,  he  will 
see  "motor  vehicles  branch,"  which  is 
included  in  vote  2,004,  as  is  stated  here. 

In  order  to  assist  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  to  scrutinize  more  closely  the  opera- 
tions of  the  department,  and  because  we  have 
now  had  a  reorganization  of  our  set-up,  we 
have  broken  down  the  motor  vehicles  admini- 
stration into  4  branches. 


For  example,  if  we  take  the  salaries  of 
those  4— driver  control  branch,  enforcement 
branch,  licencing  branch  and  other  services— 
the  total  of  these  salaries  is  the  total  put  in 
item  1. 

The  reason  why  it  repeats  the  same  figure 
is  that  this  item  of  registration  plates  and 
supplies,  of  $516,000,  comes  within  the  other 
services.  It  does  not  come  within  any  of 
the  other  particular  branches,  but  is  shown 
in  two  places,  and  is  the  same  thing.  It  is  the 
same  figure,  because  these  other  items  are 
the  breakdown— the  details  of  the  main  vote- 
on  the  basis  of  motor  vehicles  administration. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened  this 
afternoon  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  I  did 
not  hear  him  say  anything  about  the  demerit 
system.  I  feel  that  this  is  rather  important. 
It  is  one  of  the  main  events  of  the  whole 
Department  of  Transport  programme. 

We  had  some  statement  here  a  month  or 
so  ago  that  the  probation  period  was  on 
such-and-such  a  date,  and  we  had  every  con- 
fidence we  would  be  starting  immediately 
after  this  probation  period  right  across  the 
province.  I  do  not  feel  that  the  hon. 
Minister  is  giving  a  full  report  until  he  has 
said    something   about    that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  will  recall  that  back  about  January  27, 
I  made  a  fairly  full  statement  on  the  point 
system.  If  there  is  any  particular  aspect  of 
the  point  system  which  the  hon.  member 
has  not  been  able  to  understand  in  the 
pamphlet,  or  the  driver's  handbook,  I  would 
be  very  pleased  to  answer  any  specific 
question  in  that  regard. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  wanted 
to  ask  was  this:  Is  he  as  sure  now,  as  he  was 
on  January  27,  that  it  will  be  starting  on 
April  1? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  This  is  by  regulation, 
and  the  order-in-council  was  passed  and  is 
still  in  effect  at  the  present  time.  We  are 
going  through  our  trial  run  period,  and  we 
are  in  no  position  to  make  a  clear  analysis 
of  how  the  trial  run  is  operating,  because 
it  has  not  been  in  operation  long  enough. 
There  is  a  certain  time  lag  when  the  offence 
is  committed  and  the  conviction  is  reported, 
so  we  are  in  no  position  to  analyze  how  that 
is  running. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  court 
procedure? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  There  has  been  no 
decision  yet  on  the  careless  driving  charge. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  two-point  offences 
do  not  become  effective  until  August. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  right.  That 
was  part  of  the  announcement  made.  As 
a  matter  of  fact- 
Mr.  Whicher:  In  order  to  have  his  hcence 
cancelled  under  the  demerit  system,  I  under- 
stand that  the  motorist  has  to  have  so  many 
black  points  charged  against  him.  Now,  how 
is  the  department  going  to  bring  it  into  effect, 
with  the  exception  of  these  two  points?  I 
ask  because  I  assure  hon.  members  that  it 
will  take  some  time  if  we  knock  out  careless 
driving.  Why,  we  are  going  to  have  a  lot 
of- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Worse  than  that,  we  have 
criminal  negligence  in  its  place. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  just  asking  a  question. 
Is  the  department  going  to  bring  down  the 
number  of  points  that  are  required  to  have 
a  driver's  licence  cancelled?  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  has  been  considerable  criticism 
about  this  around  the  province,  in  some 
places,  and  I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to 
talk  about  it  a  httle  bit  first. 

For  example— and  I  am  only  asking  ques- 
tions here,  I  do  not  know  at  all— I  am  told 
that  a  trucker  may  be  picked  up  for  some 
offence,  and  he  may  be  going  from  Toronto 
to  Windsor,  say,  and  the  offence  is  in  Toronto. 
He  may  not  be  tried  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Is  he  expected  to  be  on  the  job  to  defend 
himself?    Is   that   correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  am  not  too  clear  on 
the  hon.  member's  question.  The  points  have 
been  developed  to  be  correlated  between  the 
seriousness  of  the  offence,  the  probability  of 
causing  a  serious  accident,  and  so  points  were 
assigned  to  them. 

Now  in  respect  to  those  who  drive  pro- 
fessionally: last  Saturday  night  I  was  in 
London,  speaking  to  a  gathering  there  of 
700  men  who  drive  for  a  living,  and  who 
were  being  honoured  because  they  drove  a 
full  year  without   accidents. 

Those  who  drive  professionally  are  really 
professional  drivers,  and  we  have  examined 
the  experience  of  other  jurisdictions,  and  have 
discovered  that  the  point  system  does  not 
affect  them  as  a  body  as  much  as  it  affects 
the  week-end  driver,  the  ordinary  citizen. 
These  are  men  who  know  their  livelihood 
depends  on  careful  driving  and  invariably 
they  are  employed  by  companies  after  a 
careful  scrutiny  by  the  company. 

I  do  not  think  they  will  be  adversely 
affected,   but   the   hon.    member   can   realize 


there  can  only  be  one  law  for  everyone— 
we  cannot  make  exceptions.  Once  the  point 
system  goes  into  effect,  if  it  is  set  up 
thoroughly,  it  is  going  to  be  with  us  for 
a  long  time.  The  motor  vehicle  is  here  to 
stay,  and  when  the  point  system  goes  into 
effect,  it  will  also  be  here  to  stay. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  the  hospital  care 
plan  has  been  so  well  received  is  because 
of  the  thought  going  into  its  operation.  We 
have  tried  to  do  that  with  this  also. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  the  hon.  Minister 
suggesting  it  may  be  postponed  beyond 
April  1? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Can  the  hon.  Minister 
give  his  word  that  it  is  going  into  effect  on 
April    1? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  said  the  regulation 
still  stands  today. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  it  make  any  refer- 
ence to  criminal  negligence  and  careless 
driving?  Is  the  order-in-council  just  a  general 
order-in-council  suggesting  it  come  into  effect 
April  1  or  does  it  take  into  consideration 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  have  a  decision  on 
the  careless  driving   charges? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  are  no  careless 
driving    charges.     There   is   not   any   charge. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  this  matter  to  be 
postponed  until  it  is  finalized? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  else  can  we  do? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  has  been  my  point 
all  along,  it  must  be  finalized  before— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  point  will  be  left 
out— we  cannot  be  convicted  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  think  it  should  be 
clear  to  the  hon.  members  that  the  points  are 
assessed  only  on  conviction.  A  court  of  law 
has  to  find  the  motorist  guilty  of  an  offence, 
and  then  after  the  conviction  is  sent  into  the 
driver  control  office,  then  the  points  are 
assessed.  If  there  is  no  offence,  there  caimot 
be  a  conviction— we  cannot  assess  points. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one 
question  on  that  point  I  would  like  to  direct 
to  the  hon.  Minister.  I  have  heard  a  good 
deal  of  criticism  from  lawyers,  and  they  sug- 
gest the  bad  thing  is  once  a  man  is  convicted 
of  an  offence,  from  then  on  under  this  point 
system   all   discretion  of  the  courts  is  taken 
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away  from  the  magistrate  or  the  judge  hear- 
ing the  case.  In  other  words,  if  he  is  con- 
victed of  careless  driving,  the  point  system 
automatically  applies,  and  the  magistrate  is 
allowed  to  use  no  discretion  even  though  it 
may  mean  the  man's  livelihood— is  that  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  If  he  is  convicted  of 
careless  driving,  or  perhaps  any  offence,  we 
are  in  no  position  to  review  the  judgment  of 
the  magistrate  and  determine  whether  some 
discretion  should  be  applied  there  or  not. 
The  points  have  been  assessed  for  certain 
offences  and  the  convictions.  Now,  I  do  not 
understand  what  the  criticism  of  the  lawyers 
would   be. 

Mr.  Wren:  It  was  simply  this:  let  us  say 
for  example,  a  man  who  has  built  up  9  points 
over  a  period  commits  some  offence  which 
may  add  a  sufficient  number  of  points  to  take 
his  licence  away  from  him— ordinarily  the 
magistrate  could  exercise  his  own  discretion 
about  punishment,  but  here  the  punishment 
would  be   automatic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  That  is  the  whole  basis 
of  the  point  system;  that  the  driver  is  actually 
writing  his  own  suspension.  Now  we  feel 
the  great  beneficial  effect  of  the  point  system 
is  really  not  in  the  suspensions,  the  punitive 
angle  of  it,  but  we  are  thinking  of  it  from 
the  educational  deterrent   angle  of  it. 

The  Department  of  Transport  is  not  inter- 
ested in  taking  people  off  the  road.  What 
we  are  interested  in  is  safe  driving  on  the 
road.  If  the  person  himself  does  not  abide 
by  the  laws,  and  gets  the  number  of  convic- 
tions, he  will  have  written  his  own  suspension. 
He  will  have  received  a  warning  letter  when 
he  accumulates  6  points.  He  will  have  been 
called  in  for  an  interview  at  9  points— the 
suspension  does  not  take  effect  until  12 
points. 

Surely,  in  all  those  regards,  the  department 
will  lean  backwards  in  telling  the  man: 
"Look,  you  are  on  your  way,  do  something 
about  curbing  your  habits."  I  think  that  is 
what  is  happening. 

Here  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  some  mention - 
has  been  made  of  the  number  of  decreased 
convictions  in  the  past  little  while,  that  they 
have  decreased  4,000  during  the  first  2 
months  of  1959.  I  like  to  believe  the  reasons 
they  were  decreased  is  that  people  have  had 
the  publicity  of  the  point  system  brought  to 
their  attention,  and  accordingly  are  driving 
more  carefully.  If  this  point  system  never 
took  anyone  off  the  road,  but  reduced  our 
traffic  toll,  it  would  have  achieved  its  purpose. 


Mr.  Spence:  I  think  a  few  minutes  ago 
the  hon.  Minister  was  trying  to  outline  the 
good  driver,  but  it  is  under  discussion  by 
many  that  there  is  no  distinction  made 
between  the  man  who  drives  5,000  miles 
and  the  man  who  drives  50,000  miles,  yet 
the  second  man's  chances  are  10  times 
greater  to  build  up  marks  on  his  driver's 
licence.  Consideration  should  be  given  to 
this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  think  that  was  the 
question  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora, 
I  believe— the  man  who  drives  for  a  living, 
the  truck  driver.  We  consider  a  professional 
driver  should  be  expected  to  drive  better 
than  the  week-end  driver,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  experience  has  shown  that  invari- 
ably they  are  better  drivers. 

If  we  take  them  as  a  group,  they  are  what 
their  calling  calls  them,  they  are  professional 
drivers,  and  we  do  not  think  that  they  will 
be  adversely  affected  by  the  points  system. 
I  think  that  really,  if  hon.  members  examined 
the  proposition  that  there  should  be  two 
standards,  they  will  realize  that  the  man 
who  is  hit  on  the  road,  the  husband  who  is 
killed,  or  the  child  who  is  killed  or  injured, 
really  is  not  concerned  about  whether  the 
person  who  struck  them  drives  his  vehicle 
for  a  living  or  is  just  a  week-end  driver.  I 
am  confident  that  experience  will  prove  that 
here,  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  the  person 
who  is  a  professional  driver  will  not  be 
any  more  adversely  affected  than  the  other 
citizens. 

Mr.  Worton:  Can  we  deal  with  S  now, 
2,004  S,  or  is  that  still  further  on? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Worton:  What  I  would  like  is  a 
clearer  understanding  of  that,  when  an  un- 
insured automobile  driver  picks  up  his  licence 
now,  he  has  to  pay  an  extra  $5.  I  see  by  the 
figures  here  that  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund 
has  gone  up  pretty  near  $1.5  million,  and  I 
am  just  wondering  if  this  new  procedure  has 
made  more  people  take  out  insurance.  Why 
should  not  this  unsatisfied  judgment  be  less? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
which  figure  was  the  hon.  member  referring 
to? 

Mr.  Worton:  Vote  2,004  S.  I  was  compar- 
ing with  last  year's  figures,  and  I  just  felt 
that  when  there  is  now  a  kind  of  a  penalty 
if  we  do  not  have  insurance,  that  this  should 
drop  off,  but  instead  it  has  gone  up. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Actually,  the  figure  is 
the  same.  As  the  hon.  member  may  remem- 
ber, we  doubled  the  amount  of  the  payments 
which  the  injured  person  could  receive  from 
1,  5  and  10  to  2,  10  and  20,  and  the  fund 
which  is  in  a  liquid  position  is  being  carried 
on  in  exactly  the  same  way  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  those  increased  payments. 

Mr.  Worton:  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
me  if  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
claims  on  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund  since 
this  increase,  since  this  new  penalty  has  been 
put  on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Actually,  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  are  paying  out  is  greater 
because,  in  the  year  1957,  there  were  555 
applications  for  payment  and  we  paid  out 
$1.6  million.  Then,  starting  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year,  this  House  passed  amendments 
to  the  procedure  in  which  we  have  a  much 
more  streamlined  position,  streamlined  to  this 
degree  that,  for  the  10-month  period  ending 
January  31,  1959,  there  were  1,038  payments. 
That  is  almost  double  the  number,  and  the 
amount  paid  was  $2.5  million.  That  shows 
actually  that  our  new  system  of  payment  is 
working  very  smoothly,  but  we  have  not 
yet  had  the  experience  of  what  the  doubling 
of  the  amounts  to  be  received  by  injuries 
signify  as  yet,  because  the  accidents  will  have 
taken  place  during  the  year  1958,  and  it  is 
in  this  next  year  that  we  will  know  what 
the  effect   of  doubling   our  provisions   were. 

Incidentally,  the  payments  now  take  place 
within  less  than  30  days  from  the  application; 
I  think  it  averages  about  21  days. 

Mr.  Worton:  Hold  on.  That  answers  the 
payments,  but  there  have  been  more  claims 
made  now,  with  the  penalty  on,  than  there 
were  when  there  was  no  penalty.  That 
is  what  I  am  trying  to  get  at.  According  to 
the  figures  here,  the  hon.  Minister  said  555 
in  1957,  and  1,038  last  year.  Well  that  is 
double. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Actually,  the  penalty 
the  hon.  member  refers  to  in  the  two  things 
are  not  related. 

Mr.  Worton:  If  we  have  no  insurance 
certificate  we   pay   $5? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  ordinary  driver 
pays  $1  into  the  fund,  the  uninsured  driver 
pays  $5,  so  we  have  a  fund  set-up.  That  is  the 
one  aspect  of  it.  Now,  in  1957,  there  were 
555  applications  dealt  with,  and  $1.6  million 
was  paid  out. 

Then  this  Legislature  streamlined  the 
method  for  paying  out,  and  because  of  that 


streamlining,  we  were  able  to  clear  up  a 
long  backlog  of  applications  that  were  kick- 
ing about  in  many  offices  in  other  places— 
not  here  in  the  buildings  but  outside— and 
therefore  this  1,038  means  that,  when  the 
streamlined  procedure  went  into  effect,  we 
were  able  to  deal  with  these  applications  to 
pay  out  $2.5  million. 

But  now  it  will  take  us  another  year— this 
coming  year,  1959— and  by  the  payments 
that  we  make  this  year,  we  will  be  able  to 
tell  the  true  effect  of  the  doubling  of  the 
payments  as  of  last  year.  From  the  time  that 
an  accident  happens  to  the  time  that  the 
money  is  actually  paid  out,  may  be  anywhere 
from  6  to  10  months,  depending  upon  the 
circumstances. 

Mr.  Worton:   Is  it  simpler  now  to  get  the 

unsatisfied  judgment  fund  to  pay  your  claim? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Oh,  much  simpler. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  coming  back 
again  to  the  demerit  point  system,  I  would 
draw  your  attention  to  Hansard  of  March 
19,  1958,  the  Throne  speech  debate  of  my 
hon.  friend  who  is  now  the  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  Cass).    He  had  this  to  say: 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster's attention  that  the  primary  basis  of 
British  justice  is  that  when  a  man  has  been 
punished,  the  punishment  should  end  then, 
and  he  should  not  have  to  carry  it  with 
him  into  his  later  life. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
department  should  think  very  seriously  about 
the  situation,  when  they  suspend  and  take 
away  a  licence  after  a  driver  has  reached  the 
top  point  system  accumulation,  and  then 
when  the  two  years  have  come  and  gone, 
and  the  points  are  all  wiped  away,  they  start 
this  poor  soul  with  5  demerit  points  against 
him. 

Now,  this  driver  has  lost  his  licence,  and 
he  has  paid  the  penalty.  Courts  will  take 
care  of  him  if  he  has  a  very  bad  accident 
record  or  is  a  very  bad  driver. 

I  do  think  that  this  proposed  legislation 
is  not  in  accordance  with  the  just  principles 
of  British  justice  as  we  know  it. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  also,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  must  have  respect  for  the  law  .on 
our  highways,  and  the  best  way  I  know  of 
doing  that  is  the  way  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  and  his  department 
have  been  doing,  that  is  by  the  presence  of 
uniformed  officers  who  are  courteous,  and 
well  marked  patrol  cars.  They  have  a  tre- 
mendous   influence,    whereas    plain    clothes 
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officers  and  unmarked  patrol  cars  engender 
a  disrespect  for  the  law,  and  in  many  cases 
leave  a  very  bitter  feeling  in  the  mind  of 
the  person  who  has  been  apprehended,  as 
he  usually  considers,  unfairly. 

I  am  pleased  to  notice  from  the  estimates 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  that  he  has 
more  money  for  highway  patrol  and  safety 
work.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  repaid  in 
money  saved  and  lives  and  injuries  saved. 

Apparently,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  seems 
to  be  a  disagreement  at  the  present  time 
between  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport,  and  I  am 
wondering  if  they  have  gotten  together.  I 
might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  has  been  my  legal 
adviser  for  quite  a  number  of  years  now. 
His  firm  has  been  the  adviser  to  my  family, 
and  I  certainly  regard  his  opinions  very 
highly. 

I  wonder  if  there  has  been  a  change  of 
heart  on  his  part,  or  why  there  is  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  here  in  regard  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  hon.  member  has  been  very  sound  in 
placing  his  trust  in  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  who  made  such  an  effective  speech 
which  the  hon.  member  has  just  proceeded 
to  read.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  has 
persuaded  everybody  else,  and  now,  after 
a  person  has  had  his  points  and  the  suspen- 
sion made,  then  he  starts  off  with  absolutely 
a  clean  sheet.  He  starts  right  from  the  very 
beginning,  starts  all  over  again.  That  is  the 
present  .system. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  think  if  I  understand  the 
hon.  Minister's  remarks  correctly,  when  a 
man  is  convicted  in  court,  he  pays  his  penalty 
whether  it  is  a  jail  sentence  or  whether  it  is 
the  loss  of  his  licence.  Then  the  case  should 
end  at  that  particular  time.  But  in  this  way, 
if  the  department  is  carrying  over,  up  to  two 
years,  something  over  the  man's  head,  then 
he  is  not  clear  by  any  means. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  He  was  talking  about 
after  a  man  had  served  his  suspension  period 
that  he  would  not  start  off  with  12  points 
against  him  but  would  start  off  with  5  more 
points  already  recorded  against  him.  We 
have  decided  that  when  he  starts  off,  he 
starts  off  afresh. 

Now  the  hon.  member,  who  has  always 
taken  a  great  interest  in  highway  safety, 
is,  I  think,  familiar  with  the  various  sections 
of  the   Act.     We   have    sections   in   the   Act 


that  apply  a  suspension  automatically.  Now, 
if  a  man  commits  certain  offences,  there  is 
a  provision  in  The  Highway  Traffic  Act 
which— regardless  of  what  the  magistrate 
does— this  Legislature  thought  proper  that 
his  licence  be  suspended. 

This  is  because  there  are  two  things 
involved  here:  the  one  is  that  a  man  is  being 
punished  for  going  against  the  law,  the 
other  thing,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the 
province— which  owes  an  obligation  to  extend 
the  privilege  which  one  citizen  extends  to 
the  other— should  do  so  on  a  firm  basis.  This 
point  system  is  not  a  punitive  measure,  it  is 
designed  for  the  province  to  discharge  its 
obligation  to  hon.  members,  to  make  sure 
that  someone  else  who  is  driving  on  the  high- 
way is  properly  qualified  and  has  the  proper 
attitude  in  his  driving.  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  would  not  quarrel  with  that  aspect. 

Oh,  excuse  me.  The  hon.  member  again 
laid  stress  on  the  use  of  patrol  cars  as  a 
deterrent  effect,  which  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  agreed  with,  I  pointed  out  earlier 
that  this  is  what  we  are  counting  on  in  the 
point  system,  that  this  little  calendar  card 
carried  upon  the  person  of  the  driver  will 
have  exactly  the  same  effect  as  if  there  is 
a  patrol  car  travelling  along  the  highway 
which,  as  all  hon.  members  know,  has  a  cer- 
tain sound  effect  on  all  the  traffic,  and  that 
little  calendar  card  we  hope  will  have  exactly 
the  same  effect. 

But  we  go  even  further  than  the  calendar 
card.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  letter  at 
6  points,  the  calling  in  at  9  points,  and  at 
the  present  time  in  our  trial  run  every 
offender  is  getting  this  letter  and,  across  it,  it 
has  in  red:  "It  is  vital  that  you  read  this." 
The  letter  goes  on  to  state  the  importance 
of  his  driver's  licence,  the  fact  that  the  point 
system  has  come  into  effect,  and  that  we  are 
enlisting  his  co-operation  for  careful  driving. 
We  are  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  keeping 
the  people  on  the  road,  that  is  where  they 
pay  their  gasoline  taxes,  provided,  of  course, 
they  drive  safely. 

•Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  should 
be  interested  in  highway  safety,  and  I  want 
to  say  this  now— since  I  have  the  opportunity 
—that  on  the  week-end,  a  member  of  my 
own  family,  in  driving  on  a  provincial  high- 
way in  my  part  of  the  province,  was  beck- 
oned by  the  provincial  police  to  go  to  the 
side  of  the  road,  and  he  undertook  to  inspect 
the  car  that  I  own. 

Now  I  think  that  is  something  that  I  would 
like  to  commend  at  this  particular  time, 
because    I    do   not   think   that   anything   will 
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contribute  more  to  highway  safety  than  the 
safe  mechanical  condition  of  our  vehicles  on 
the  highways  of  the  province  at  the  present 
time. 

I  did,  of  course,  ask  my  son  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  provincial  man  in  beckoning  him 
to  the  side,  and  the  way  in  which  he  ques- 
tioned him,  and  the  way  in  which  he  went 
on  to  examine  the  car  that  he  was  driving. 

I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  do 
commend  the  way  that  these  provincial  police 
did  conduct  that  inspection.  I  asked  my 
son,  who  was  driving  the  car,  if  the  police- 
man was  courteous  in  every  respect.  He  said 
that  he  was,  and  that  he  left  the  impression 
in  my  young  son's  opinion  that  he  was  there 
for  a  service,  and  that  he  was  not  there  to 
show  any  disregard  for  the  young  motorist. 
He  was  there  to  demonstrate  that  there  was 
a  purpose  in  mind,  and  that  concerned  the 
condition  of  the  vehicles  travelling  on  the 
highways  today,  to  see  that  they  are  in  a 
proper  state  of  repair  so  they  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  accident  rate. 

Therefore,  I  do  commend  the  idea  of  pro- 
vincial police  stopping  cars  on  the  highways, 
and  giving  them  an  inspection  from  time  to 
time,  because  I  do  feel  that  will  contribute 
more  to  the  safety  of  our  people  travelling 
the  highways,  and  influence  the  public  more 
than  anything  else,  and  I  was  glad  to  know 
the  provincial  policeman  was  courteous  and 
was  doing  his  particular  part  in  that  respect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  I  thank  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  his  very  kind  words.  I  will  convey 
them  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  want  to  know  what  percent- 
age of  the  motorists  last  year  were  insured, 
and  what  percentage  paid  the  $5? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  We  estimate  now,  from 
our  figures,  that  92  per  cent,  of  the  owner 
vehicles  are  insured. 

Vote  2,004  agreed  to. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOUR 

(Continued) 

Mr,  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  that  the  hon.  members  will 
realize  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  start  back 
in  an  estimate,  such  as  that  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  after  having  left  it  last 
Friday  afternoon. 

However,  I  hope  not  to  be  too  long,  but 
on  the  other  hand  I  have  some  very  sincere 
thoughts  that  I  wish  to  present  to  the  House. 


Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Daley)  may  think  that  this  has  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  his  department,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  thoughts  that  I  have  wind  up  in  his 
department,  or  in  the  labour  situation  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  last  Friday,  I  spoke  for  some  time 
on  the  fact  that  the  Liberal  party— we  in  the 
Opposition— are  very  interested  in  the  pos- 
sibility of  small  businesses  getting  involved  in 
pension  plans  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  reason  why  we  are  interested  in  these 
things,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  because  the  time 
has  now  come  when  a  young  man— or  young 
lady— 21  years  of  age,  starts  out  in  life  and 
decides  that  he  is  going  to  be  a  school 
teacher,  or  an  engineer,  or  a  farmer  or  a 
businessman,  or  whatever  it  might  be,  it 
seems  that  all  of  them  think:  "What  is  going 
to  happen  to  me  when  I  am  65  years  of  age?" 

Therefore  I  feel  that,  without  having  to 
take  that  into  account,  sooner  or  later  we  as 
a  province,  and  we  as  a  country,  are  going 
to  have  to  realize  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
necessity  that  people  be  taken  care  of  when 
they  are  65,  or  whenever  the  proper  retire- 
ment age  may  be.  And  I  say  this  for  the 
following  reason. 

In  a  country  such  as  Russia— and  it  seems 
that  it  is  not  politically  diplomatic  to  mention 
Russia  today,  but  nevertheless— when  they 
start  to  work  tliey  know  perfectly  well  that 
when  they  reach  the  age  of  retirement  they 
will   be   provided  for. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  He  can  say  that  again.  They 
are  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  young  person  decides 
that  if  he  is  going  to  be  a  teacher  or  a  scien- 
tist, farmer  or  educationalist,  that  he  is  going 
to  be  the  best  teacher,  or  farmer,  possible. 

I  am  just  comparing  that  to  some  of  our 
own  lads  today,  and  mind  you,  I  do  not  want 
to  antagonize  the  hon.  member  for  Russell- 
Mr.  Lavergne:   I  am  enjoying  this. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —I  believe  in  Ontario  just 
as  much  as  he  does.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  I  point  out  that  today  our  younger  men 
and  women,  instead  of  deciding  when  they 
start  out  to  be  teachers  or  engineers,  that 
they  are  going  to  be  the  best  possible 
teachers,  engineers,  or  farmers,  they,  to 
some  extent,  have  to  pick  their  vocation  on 
the  problem:  "What  is  going  to  happen  to 
me  when  I  retire?" 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  point  out  there  are  many 
people  in  the  province  of  Ontario  and  Canada 
today  who   have   not   got  the    slightest   idea 
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what  is  going  to  happen  to  them  when  they 
retire,  because  they  are  not  under  estabUshed 
pension  plans.  We  have  not  got  a  social 
security  set-up,  such  as  in  the  United  States, 
and  therefore  what  is  in  the  back  of  our  minds 
is:  "Well,  we  hope  the  old  age  pension  will 
be  $75  or  $100  a  month  by  the  time  we  are 
65  or  70,  as  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
live  on." 

Most  respectfully  I  say  that  is  a  very,  very 
poor  attitude,  and  it  is  not  going  to  help  this 
country  out  one  single  bit.  I  say  so  for  this 
reason.  During  the  last  federal  campaign, 
we  remember  that  the  old  age  pensions  were 
$40,  and  the  Liberal  party  in  Ottawa  raised 
them  up  to  $46  a  month.  The  Conservatives 
came  along  and  raised  them  up  to  $55  and 
I  agree  with  them. 

Would  it  not  be  a  catastrophe  if,  when 
the  next  election  comes  along  somebody 
says:  "If  you  vote  for  me,  I  will  give  you 
$75  a  month?"  It  is  a  mighty  poor  one,  and 
I   will   prove    it    right   away. 

Interjections  by  CCF  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  If  those  hon.  members  will 
listen,  they  will  find  out.  I  listened  to  this 
old  story  "Root-a-toot-toot,"  this  is  what  it 
reminds  me  of— we  used  to  say  it  when  we 
were    10  years   of  age:— 

We  are  the  girls  in  the  institute 
Root-a-toot-toot 

—and  here  are  the  3  hon.  members  over  here 
acting  like  that  tonight. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Let  us  listen  to  something 
interesting. 

Mr.  Whicher:  These  political  promises  can 
only  go  so  far.  There  is  no  one  more  than 
myself  who  appreciates  the  so-called  welfare 
state  that  we  have  in  Canada.  Many  times 
I  have  stood  on  political  platforms  and  said 
what  a  wonderful  job  we— and  I  am  talking 
about  the  old  federal  Liberal  administration 
at  Ottawa— had  done  in  helping  the  people 
of  Canada  in  such  things  as  family  allowances, 
old-age  pensions,  and  so  on. 

But  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  my  humble  opinion  there  is  a 
place  where  this  has  to  be  sawn  ofi^.  We  can 
only  go  so  far.  I  think  it  would  be  poor 
business  if  the  federal  Liberals  in  the  next 
federal  campaign— to  make  it  a  little  far- 
fetched—would promise  the  people  of 
Canada:  "We  will  give  you  $100  a  month 
if  you  will  vote  for  us."  It  would  be  poor 
business  because  I  believe  the  people  of 
Canada  have  realized  that  sombody  has  to 


pay   for    these   things.     And    the  people    are 
paying  for  it. 

I  am  not  talking  about  the  base  we  now 
have,  because  I  am  in  agreement  with  these 
things  we  now  have.  I  am  only  talking  about 
if  it  goes  too  far.  If  we  increase  these  things 
too  far,  we  are  simply  pricing  ourselves  out 
of  the  world  market,  and  we  have  done  it 
to  a  large  extent  at  the  present  time. 

Naturally,  I  am  going  to  give  an  alter- 
native here  tonight. 

Some  months  ago  when  I  was  in  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Welfare's  office, 
he  gave  me  a  book  by  Arthur  Larson  entitled 
Know  Your  Social  Security.  I  would  advise 
any  hon.  members  who  are  interested  to 
read  this  book,  because  it  is  a  story  of  the 
social  security  plan  in  the  United  States 
and  social  security  there.  I  know  there  was  a 
report  given  in  the  last  few  days  saying  how 
expensive  it  would  be  in  Canada,  but  I 
might  remind  hon.  members  how  expensive 
our  present  old-age  pension  set-up  is. 

This  report  emphasized  how  expensive  it 
would  be  to  start  such  a  system  in  Canada. 

But  to  explain  it  in  a  couple  of  minutes, 
the  social  security  is  a  plan  for  our  old 
age  which  is  paid  for  by  the  employee  and 
employer.  The  government  does  not  pay 
one  single  cent  except  the  administration. 
I  feel  in  Canada— particularly  Ontario— that 
sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to  have  to  copy 
our  good  neighbours  to  the  south  and  intro- 
duce something  such  as  this.  Then,  when 
everyone  is  in  a  plan  such  as  this,  we  will  not 
have  to  worry  as  to  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  myself  or  yourself  when  we  are  65  years 
of  age  because  we  will  know  we  are  going 
to  be  looked  after.  The  people  can  devote 
their  full  time,  when  they  are  young,  to 
being  the  best  school  teachers  in  the  world, 
or  the  best  businessmen  or  farmers  in  their 
locality. 

That  is  why  the  other  day  I  spoke  on 
small  business  pensions.  Obviously  the  only 
way  we  are  going  to  have  small  businesses 
in  a  pension  plan  is  by  such  a  system  as  the 
social  security  system  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  done  simply  like  this,  and  this  is  what 
we  would  most  assuredly  propose  to  do  when 
we  are  elected  in  this  province,  or  if  we  have 
any  say  in  Ottawa,  because  I  agree  that 
primarily  this  has  got  to  be  a  national  plan. 

We  believe  that  the  employee  must  pay 
and,  secondly,  if  that  employee  is  worth  his 
salt,  he  is  worth  something  more  than  wages 
to  the  employer,  and  he  must  put  in  an 
equal  portion. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  that  if  a  small 
businessman  wishes  to  enter  such  a  system 
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it  would  be  permissible  for  him  to  put  in 
perhaps  3  per  cent,  of  his  income. 

I  wish  to  say  something  more  about  this. 
Our  CCF  hon.  friends  have  mentioned  the 
fact  that  we  were  trying  to  steal  part  of 
their  platform  by  mentioning  such  things 
as  portable  pensions. 

When  a  man  is  21  years  of  age— we  will 
say  his  name  is  Joe  Brown,  and  he  goes 
to  work  for  the  liquor  control  board  of 
Ontario— then  2  per  cent,  of  his  wages  are 
sent  in  to  the  Ontario  government  and  2  per 
cent,  of  his  wages  are  sent  in  to  the  hquor 
control  board.  An  account  is  opened  up 
in  his  name  by  this  government,  and  the  only 
thing  this  government  has  to  put  into  it  is 
the  administration  costs. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  That 
is,  of  course,  federally,  it  could  not  be  done 
any  other  way. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  would  have  to  be 
federal. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  not  think  tliat  it  would 
have  to   be  federal.     I   disagree.     I   think   it 
could    be    started    off    here.     Now,    just    a 
minute- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now  here  is  the  situation: 
This  man  moves,  we  will  say,  from  the  liquor 
control  board.  He  worked  there  for  5  years, 
and  this  account  is  set  up  here  in  some 
department  of  this  government— and  it  has 
about  21  of  them,  so  it  should  be  able  to 
handle  it  all  right.  He  moves  and  starts 
working  for  the  J.  N.  Smith  Company,  and 
they  also  have  a  pension  plan. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Where  do  they  come  from? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  they  do  not  come  from 
Russell  anyway. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  that  company 
cannot  immediately  start,  when  that  employee 
starts  to  work  for  them,  sending  in  those 
pension  funds— 2  per  cent,  if  we  use  that 
particular  figure— 2  per  cent,  of  his  wages, 
and  the  company  in  turn  would  send  in 
another  2  per  cent,   and  it  would  carry  on. 

Depending  on  what  age  we  pick  that  man 
to  retire— say  it  is  65,  as  it  is  south  of  tlie 
border— why  finally  that  fund,  just  like  our 
insurance  company  funds,  are  paid  back  to 
the  man  in  monthly  payments. 

No\v,  I  will  agree  that  the  report  was 
given  the  other  day  that  it  would  be  a  hard 


thing  to  get  started,  it  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  remind  you  that 
there  are  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  that 
have  been  put  into  the  old  age  pension  plan 
of  this  country  that  had  to  come  out  of  gen- 
eral revenue,  and  it  might  be  necessary— if 
we  are  talking  of  it  on  a  federal  basis— that 
something  like  that  be  done  in  order  to  start 
such  a  plan  as  this.  It  is  an  investment,  and 
25  years  from  now  we  are  going  to  have  it 
because  we  simply  cannot  afford  to  continu- 
ally increase  such  things  as  our  old  age 
pension  schemes  and  our  family  allowances 
and  so  forth,  because  if  we  do  then  we  are 
not  going  to  be  able  to  sell  the  goods  that 
we  produce  in  this  country. 

I  know  that  down  in  the  United  States 
they  can  do  things  that  we  cannot  do  here. 
One  reason  they  can  do  it  is  because  they 
have  180  million  people  and  we  have  only 
16  million. 

With  regard  to  food  for  example,  they  eat 
80  per  cent,  of  the  food  that  they  produce 
down  there.  They  are  their  own  biggest 
customers. 

We,  in  reality,  as  far  as  wheat  is  concerned, 
are  possibly  one  of  the  smallest  customers 
that  we  have,  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary 
that  we  keep  these  things  on  a  decent  level 
so  that  we  do  not  price  ourselves  out  of  the 
world  markets  as  we  are  doing  now. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  has  said  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  such  a  thing  as  this  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  I  disagree  entirely.  He  has 
pointed  out  that  some  people  may  move  to 
Manitoba,  Quebec  or  British  Columbia.  They 
might  move  to  England. 

The  point  is  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  90 
per  cent,  of  Ontario  labour  stays  in  Ontario, 
and  if  a  man  decides  that  he  is  going  to 
move  to  the  province  of  Quebec  or  Nova 
Scotia,  for  some  specific  reason,  then  surely 
he  knows  he  would  weigh  all  these  things  in 
the  balance  and  would  decide:  "Well  now, 
I  am  going  to  give  up  my  pension  if  I  leave 
Ontario."  But  if  he  still  wanted  to  go  to 
Nova  Scotia  that  would  be  fine. 

The  point  is  that  for  90  per  cent,  of  the 
people  this  would  be  a  very,  very  good  plan, 
and  it  seems  to  me  a  member  of  the  CCF 
is  somewhat  negligent  in  his  duties  when  he 
says  that  such  things  as  portable  pensions- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
thing  stolen— 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North:)  Oh,  there 
is    always    somebody    stealing    something   off 
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the  hon.  member  for  York  South.   Who  wants 
anything   that   he   has? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  His  counterpart  starved  for 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  believe  he  is  somewhat 
negUgent  in  his  duty  when  he  says  that  such 
a  thing  could  not  be  done  in  Ontario. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  a  man  working  for  such  a  thing 
as  the  post  office,  or  General  Motors;  if  our 
hon.  friend  here  from  General  Motors  leaves 
there  tomorrow  he  leaves  his  pension  with 
them,  so  I  understand. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  The  hon. 
member  had  better  make  sure  what  he  is 
talking  about,  he  knows  nothing  about  that. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Can  the  hon.  member  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Ford  Motor  Company? 

Mr.  Thomas:  No. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  On  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  cannot  transfer  it  to  whatever 
firm  we  move  to. 

I  was  talking  to  a  man  from  one  of  the 
large  insurance  companies  the  other  day. 
He  told  me  that  he  had  worked  for  10  years 
for  the  insurance  company.  If  he  left  the 
company  tomorrow  he  said  the  only  amount 
of  money  that  he  would  draw  out  of  it 
would  be  his  own  donations  to  that  fund, 
and  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  wrong. 
If  a  man  has  worked  for  that  length  of  time 
for  any  company,  he  should  be  able  not 
only  to  take  out  his  own  donations  but  those 
donations  that  the  company  has  given  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  what  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  is  going  to  rise  in  a  few  minutes, 
because  I  believe  he  is  next  on  the  pro- 
gramme, and  make  a  little  bit  of  fun  of  what 
I  have  said. 

One  thing  that  I  have  just  read  in  one  of 
the  local  papers  of  March  9,  the  Gallup 
poll,  had  just  a  little  summary  of  the  situa- 
tion of  labour  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  member 
read  it  or  not,  but  it  says— it  has  quite  a  head- 
line—it says:  Stay  Out  of  Politics,  Advice 
TO  Labouh. 

One  of  the  things  that  they  ask,  if  the  hon. 
member    has    read    it— he    should    digest    it 


because  this  is  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
him  very,  very  shortly— 

Mr.  Spence:  There  is  going  to  be  a  big 
flood  pretty  soon,  too. 

Mr.  Whicher:  When  they  were  asked 
whether  they  approved  of  the  proposal  that 
labour  should  give  up  its  support  to  one 
political  party,  this  is  the  answer: 

Of  the  total  people  who  belong  to 
labour  unions,  only  a  very  few  believe 
that  they  should  belong  to  one  labour  poli- 
tical party,  and  they  felt  that  two  parties 
were  quite  enough. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  100  per  cent, 
who  were  asked,  61  per  cent,  disapproved 
of  the  fact  that  they  should  belong  to  one 
political  party.  Of  course,  our  hon.  friend 
from  York  South  and  his  two  hon.  cohorts 
(Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Gisborn)  believe  that 
they    are    that   party. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Did  they  take  the  poll  on  a 
Saturday  night  or  a  Sunday  night? 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  took  the  poll  right 
across  Canada. 

Mr.    Thomas:    Oh. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  be  much  longer.  I  just  wish  to 
say  that  most  sincerely  we  are  interested  in 
this  problem  on  this  side  of  the  House.  We 
believe  that  a  man  should  know  that  Canada 
is  wealthy  enough,  a  man  should  know  this 
and  not  worry  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
him  when  he  is  65  or  60  years  of  age,  what- 
ever the  retirement  age  is.  We  believe  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it. 

We  believe  that  the  government  so  far 
has  maybe  not  done  too  much,  but  there  is 
a  danger  in  the  future  that  the  taxpayer  is 
going  to  be  called  on  for  too  many  dollars 
of  tax  money. 

We  believe  that  this  should  be  done  firstly, 
by  the  employee  himself,  and  secondly,  by 
the  employer.  We  believe  that  when  a  man 
starts  to  work  for  a  firm,  and  works  for  a 
period  of  two  or  three  years,  that  if  he 
leaves  that  particular  firm  the  pension  should 
be  transferred  to  whatever  firm  he  goes  to. 
We  feel  that  no  matter  how  small  the  busi- 
ness, that  those  employees— and  indeed  the 
small  businessman  himself— should  be  able 
to  join  some  pension  plan  administered  only 
by  the  government  and  costing  the  govern- 
ment not  one  single  nickel.  He  should  be 
able  to  join  that  pension  plan  so  that  he 
knows  when  he  reaches  the  retirement  age 
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that  he  will  have  more  than  bread  and  butter 
to  live  on. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
things  I  think  that  w^orries  all  of  us  is  the 
problem  of  strikes,  and  I  w^ant  to  speak  for 
a   while    on    that. 

I  think  that  the  important  thing  for 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  and  his 
department  to  do  is  to  try  to  find,  if  they 
can,  some  common  ground  upon  which 
an  employee  and  an  employer  can  stand.  I 
do  not  think  that  has  ever  been  tried. 

I  followed  for  quite  some  time  the  actions 
of  the  department,  and  I  know  they  are 
active  after  a  strike  occurs.  But  I  am  just 
wondering  if  it  would  not  prove  to  be  a  fine 
product  of  the  work  of  the  department  if 
they  would  try  to  bring  them  onto  a  piece 
of  ground  that  is  a  peaceful  piece  of  ground, 
in  a  spirit  of  harmony.  I  do  not  mean  when 
they  are  even  speaking  about  a  strike.  I  am 
speaking  of  this;  that  if  the  department  would 
sponsor  once  in  a  while  the  meetings  of 
employee  and  employer  not  in  the  atmosphere 
of  argument,  but  in  the  atmosphere  of  har- 
mony, not  when  there  is  a  strike  in  the  air, 
or  even  after  a  strike  occurs.  I  have  heard 
ever  so  many  people,  union  people,  speak 
of  this,  and  I  want  to  say  at  this  point  that 
I  am  proud  that  in  my  pocket  I  carry  a  card 
in  a  union,  a  bona  fide  one  of  the  old  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labour,  and  also  one  of  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organization.  I  think 
that  I  have  earned  those  cards.  I  think  I  was 
given  those  cards  because  of  something  I  did. 
I  am  interested  in  the  future  of  the  province 
and  interested  in  the  employer  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  am  also  concerned  with  the  future 
of  the  men  who  work  in  our  plants. 

Although  it  appears  that  some  unions  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  are  getting  spanked, 
I  think  that  generally  speaking  the  unions 
here  in  the  province  are  good.  I  think  they 
are  made  up  of  men  and  women  who  are 
striving  in  order  that  they  might  make  our 
province   a  better   place  for   all. 

I  think  that  the  time  has  arrived  when 
the  hon.  Minister  as  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment ought  to  sponsor  such  groups  under  the 
auspices  of  the  department  in  order  that 
they  might  bring  about  a  better  dealing 
among  employees  and  employer. 

I  for  one,  Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  mind 
unions  taking  part  in  politics.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  am  for  it.  The  idea  of  everybody  in  the 
province,  and  indeed  everybody,  everywhere, 
taking  part  in  politics  is  good.  Politics  after 
all  is  tlie  business  of  everyone. 


But  this  so-called  third  party— whatever 
tliey  call  themselves  now,  or  hope  to  after 
a  while— is  playing  a  game— and  I  can  under- 
stand it— with  a  few  brass  hats  of  the  union, 
because  the  average  rank  and  file  member  of 
the  union  in  any  event  is  not  going  to  be 
told  by  anyone  as  to  how  he  or  she  will 
vote. 

If  there  was  ever  a  striking  example  of 
what  that  was  all  about  not  so  long  ago  in 
Toronto,  it  was  in  the  Trinity  riding,  right 
here.  There  is  a  striking  example.  The  Liberal 
party  won  and  the  party  across  the  aisle  ran 
second,  as  expected,  and  the  CCF  party  were 
practically  tied  with  the  Labour  Progressives 
for  third  place. 

Now,  I  suggest  that  that  is  exactly  where 
they  ought  to  be.  There  is  no  question 
about  it.  I  am  not  fearful  for  one  moment— 
and  I  come  from  an  area  where  there  are 
many  thousands  of  good  strong  unions- 
Mr.  Thomas:  Was  the  hon.  member  fear- 
ful in  1943  when  he  ran  to  the  Conservatives? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  am  not  fearful  as  a  Grit, 
and  that  is  what  I  am.   I  come  from  an  area— 

An  hon.  member:  Oh,  why  did  he  get 
back  in  the  woodpile  again?  Oh  no,  he 
changed  his  mind. 

Mr.  Reaume:  —I  come  from  an  area  where 
there  are  many  thousands  of  strong  union 
men  and  women,  and  those  men  and 
women  are  not  going  to  vote  for  the  CCF 
party.  If  CCF  hon.  members  think  what 
I  say  is  not  so,  all  they  have  got  to  do  is 
look  over  the  books  in  the  past,  and  they  will 
find  that  it  has  been  a  long  time  since  any 
member  of  their  party  ever  occupied  any 
place   of   importance  up   there. 

Not  so  long  ago,  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  South  had  a  meeting  in  Windsor,  and 
the  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  pick  a 
man  or  a  woman  who  was  going  to  run 
against  me.  At  this  great,  all-important  meet- 
ing that  they  held,  the  total  sum  of  18  people 
were  there. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  So  they  did  pick  a  man. 
Then  they  found  out  that  man  was  not  any 
good  for  one  reason  or  another,  so  they 
arranged  to  have  the  man  moved  out  of 
town  to  Peterborough.  They  held  a  second 
convention  and  picked  a  second  man.  The 
present  man  is  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  I  hope 
that  the  CCF  will  stop  moving  people  out 
of  Windsor  because  we  want  those  people 
to    stay   there. 
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The  other  point  I  want  to  speak  about  is 
that  we  have  heard  much  talk  about  what 
this  government  is  going  to  do  for  the 
Avro  people.  I  want  to  say,  too,  that  I 
think  that  their  efforts  in  that. job  are  good, 
and  I  want  to  praise  this  government  for 
them.  There  are  some  12,000  people  out  of 
work,  and  I  understand  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  has  called  in  the  "best 
brains,"  both  employer  and  employee.  That 
is  good  work  and  an  excellent  thing. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  the  city  from  which 
I  come  has  now,  and  has  had  for  a  long  time, 
some  12,000  people  unemployed.  Once  again 
I  must  ask  this  government  what  it  is  doing 
for  them.  The  government  seems  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  people  of  Avro,  but  it  does 
not  seem  to  show  any  concern  at  all  for  the 
people    from   where    I    come. 

There  is  the  institution  of  a  work  scheme 
that  has  been  in  effect,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  mention  anything  more  about  that. 

I  do  want  to  say  this:  in  arguments  that 
affect  employee  and  employer,  they  are  not 
the  only  people  affected  in  the  event  of  a 
strike.  There  is  that  great  multitude  of  people 
who  are  not  on  either  side,  the  general 
public.  Once  a  strike  occurs,  I  have  heard  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  say  many  times: 
"The  time  is  not  ripe  yet  that  we  should  step 
in  and  try  to  solve  this  tiling."  He  lets  this 
strike  go  on  and  on  as  though  he  were  advo- 
cating a  period  for  which  these  people  can 
get  cooled  off.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
cooling-off  period  in  a  strike.  Once  a  strike 
occurs,  and  he  allows  it  to  go  on  and  on,  it 
becomes  a  question  of  its  getting  hotter  and 
hotter. 

So  the  important  thing  in  a  strike  is  to  try 
to  settle  that  strike  before  it  even  occurs. 
The  only  way  that  can  be  done  is  by  the  hon. 
Minister  keeping  his  finger  on  the  pulse  of 
the  people,  calling  them  in,  in  a  friendly 
atmosphere,  not  when  everybody  is  mad,  but 
sitting  down  around  a  bargaining  table  and 
talking  these  things  over.  He  could,  and  he 
ought  to,  at  the  very  earliest  possible  date, 
advocate  many  such  meetings  across  this 
province  between  employer  and  employee 
groups,  because  there  is  nothing  in  the  world 
that  will  wreck  a  province  so  quickly,  and 
everything  it  stands  for,  than  a  multitude  of 
strikes. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  of  this  self-constructed 
labour  bandwagon  that  the  Liberal  party  has 
climbed  onto  in  such  profusion,  I  have  not 
had  a  chance  to  speak— 


Mr.  Reaume:  He  has  not  had  a  chance  to 
speak? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  However,  it  has  been 
very  interesting  to  hear  them  speak,  because 
having  heard  what  they  had  to  say,  I  am  in 
a  better  position  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  begin  with  I  have  a 
little  clipping  here  in  my  hand,  and  this 
maybe  is  the  best  thing  to  prove  why,  despite 
all  this  fine  talk  we  have  just  had,  labour 
is  losing  faith  in  the  Liberals. 

It  is  a  clipping  dated  September  12,  1955, 
when  there  happened  to  be  strikes  taking 
place  in  the  city  of  Windsor,  in  certain 
restaurants,  and  there  was  a  small  group  of 
employees  walking  around  with  placards 
which  read,  "Art,  why  don't  you  practice 
what  you  preach,"  because  the  restaurants 
happened  to  be  owned  by  the  hon.  member 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  want  to  state  that,  at  the 
time  that  those  people  were  marching  around 
with  these  cards,  my  company  had  been 
organized.  We  had  a  union  shop,  and  those 
people  who  were  carrying  those  cards  out- 
side were  members  of  his  party.  That  strike 
was  organized  purely  on  a  basis  of  politics. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
deal  with  two  paragraphs  here.  This  was 
organized  by  the  CCF,  presumably,  but  Sam 
Sasso,  president  of  Essex  and  Kent  county 
trades  and  labour  council  announced  today- 
Mr.  Reaume:  What  is  he,  though?  One  of 
the  hon.  member's  boys. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  intelligent;  sure  he 
is  a  supporter  of  the  CCF.  The  clipping  reads 
that  Mr.  Sasso: 

Announced  today  more  financial  assist- 
ance is  being  asked  for  pickets  on  duty 
in  two  west-side  restaurants  operated  by 
the   former   mayor   Arthur  J.    Reaume. 

The  most  significant  thing  in  that  sen- 
tence is  the  word  "former"— the  boys  had 
caught  up  to  him.  Another  interesting  point 
is  this.  I  was  interested,  in  reading  further, 
to  discover,  after  we  had  all  our  sessions 
on  the  select  committee  on  labour,  and  had 
a  unanimous  recommendation  that  ex  parte 
injunctions  should  not  be  used,  I  discovered 
in  the  course  of  news  story,  that  the  manage- 
ment of  those  restaurants  had  also  resorted 
to  an  ex  parte  injunction  to  stop  the  picket- 
ing. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  deal 
with  points  they  have  raised.  The  hon. 
member     for     Bruce     made     the     comment 
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that  he  thinks  there  are  two  sides  to  every 
issue,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the  people 
need  Liberals  and  Progressive-Conservatives. 
One  of  the  reasons  why— in  Great  Britain 
and  every  country  in  the  world- 
Mr.  Whicher:  What  about  the  United 
States? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —and  it  will  happen  in 
Canada— one  of  the  old  parties  has  dis- 
appeared is  because,  with  only  the  two  old 
parties  in  the  picture,  there  are  not  two  sides 
to  the  question.  The  lion,  member  for  Bruce 
quotes  a  Gallup  poll  which  states  that  among 
trade  union  families,  31  per  cent,  of  them 
agreed  with  this  new  move  for  a  new  party- 
there  were  61  per  cent,  who  disagreed  and 
8  per  cent,  were  of  no  opinion. 

If  there  are  from  31  per  cent,  to  39  per 
cent,  of  the  trade  union  familes  in  Canada 
today  already  decided— or  open  minded— on 
this,  wait  till  the  next  election  campaign  is 
over,  and  we  will  be  on  the  way  to  putting 
the  hon.  Liberal  members  where  they  belong. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Man,  oh,  man,  he  frightens 
us  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  asserts  that  trade  union  leaders 
can  deliver  the  rank-and-file  vote.  Of  course, 
they  cannot. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Only  the  hon.  member. 
Only  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  know  the  rank  and 
file  will  vote  the  way  they  want  to  vote, 
but  the  educational  process  will  ultimately 
lead  most  of  them  to  vote  in  the  direction 
most  of  them  are  now  moving. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  saying  that.  Just  to 
prove  it,  let  me  remind  the  hon.  member— 
and  the  House— if  they  think  this  is  going 
to  result  overnight  in  all  trade  unions  voting 
in  one  direction,  nobody  has  any  illusions 
on  that  score. 

This  proposition  is  being  put  up  as  a  straw 
man  and  beaten  down— the  proposition  that 
all  trade  imionists  are  going  to  be  corralled 
into  one  party.  It  has  never  happened,  and 
will  never  happen  in  a  free  society.  In  Great 
Britain  today,  if  all  trade  unionists  voted 
Labour,  the  Tory  party  would  be  reduced 
to  as  much  of  a  rump  as  the  Liberal  party 
is,  because  the  British  labour  party  was  get- 
ting   18    million    to    20    million   votes. 

Interjections    by    hon.    members. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
is  happening  here  is  tlie  furthering  of  an 
educational  process.  Back  in  1932,  when  the 
CCF  came  into  being,  it  came  into  being 
because  there  were  sufficient  people  in  tliis 
country  who  recognized  that  there  was  no 
real  difference  between  the  Liberal  and  the 
Conservative  parties,  that  it  was  a  sham 
battle. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  how  come  the 
CCF  is  getting  smaller  all  the  time? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Twenty-five  years  later 
the  trade  union  movement  has  matured,  in 
numbers. 

Mr.  Reaume:  How  come  it  is  getting 
smaller?    Answer  that  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  was  meeting  the 
farmer  of  western  Canada  in  Ottawa  today? 
It  was  not  the  Tories  who  voted  for  them— 
but  the  CCF. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  really  get  around 
to  labour  estimates,  although  I  think  tliis  is 
an  appropriate  place  to  discuss  this  his- 
toric decision  of  a  trade  union  movement  in 
this  country.  Whether  we  agree  with  it  or 
not,  the  decision  has  been  made— the  die  has 
been  cast.  The  educational  process  may  be 
slow,  as  the  educational  process  always  is, 
but  ultimately  it  will  be  effective. 

Mr.  Reaume:  That  is  what  the  hon.  member 
thinks. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  the  39  per  cent. 
among  the  trade  unionists— according  to  the 
Gallup  poll— who  have  already  indicated  their 
support  will,  by  the  time  of  tlie  next  election, 
be  over  50  per  cent.,  and  in  a  few  years  it 
will  be  60  per  cent,  or  70  per  cent.  By  that 
time  we  will  have  the  basis  of  a  new  political 
force  that  will  wash  out  one  or  other  of  the 
old  parties.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  will 
make  no  difference  which  one. 

Interjection  by   an  hon.    member. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Oh,  no  he  will  not. 

An  hon.  member:  We  thought  the  hon. 
member  was  an  agriculturalist. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  just  one  other  small  point  that  I  want  to 
deal  with,  in  a  comment  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  (Mr.  Wren). 

An  hon.  member:  If  he  is  raising  it,  it  will 
be  small. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  am  dealing  with  him, 
it  will  have  to  be  fairly  small,  I  agree.  How- 
ever, he  started  out— and  I  was  rather  happy 
with  this— attacking  this  idea  which  is  now 
being  built  to  mythical  proportions,  that  the 
Canadian  trade  union  movement  is  subservi- 
ent to  the  American  trade  union  movement. 
He  did  some  debunking  of  this. 

He  might  have  added,  as  I  think  it  is 
rather  useful  and  interesting  to  take  note, 
that  the  Gordon  commission,  after  its  serious 
studies  on  this  matter,  pointed  out  that  there 
is  no  real  substance  in  the  charge  that  the 
Canadian  movement  is  subservient  to  that  in 
the  United  States,  and  has  to  take  orders 
from  them. 

After  having  made  this  point,  and  given 
xne  some  cause  for  encouragement  that  he 
knew  what  was  going  on,  he  then  went  on 
to  make  a  statement  which  revealed,  Mr. 
Chairman— I  can  describe  it  as  nothing  other 
than  the  profoundest  ignorance  of  what  is 
going  on  in  the  thoughts  and  practices  of 
the  Canadian  trade  union  movement  today. 

He  made  a  statement  that  is  just  so  far  from 
the  facts  of  the  situation— that  why  should 
the  head  offices  of  American  unions  be  driv- 
ing Canadian  unions  into  this  proposition  of 
building  a  political  party  of  which  they  were 
going  to  be  a  part? 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  point  of  privilege.  If  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  is  going  to  discuss  what  I  said, 
I  insist,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  as  part  of  the 
rules  of  this  House,  that  he  quote  from 
Hansard  what  I  said,  and  not  from  his  own 
harebrained  imagination  of  what  I  said.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  insist  upon  this. 

I  never  said  any  such  thing  and  my  hon. 
friend  knows  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
I  want  to  point  out  with  regard  to  that,  is, 
that  in  no  area  of  the  activities  of  the  Cana- 
dian trade  union  movement  is  there  greater 
autonomy  and  independence— guarded  with 
such  jealousy  that  anybody  who  challenged 
it  would  immediately  get  a  reaction— than 
in  the  field  of  political  action.  The  best 
example  of  this  is  in  the  union  of  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Wentworth  East  (Mr.  Gis- 
born)  is  a  member. 

The  steel  workers  are  recognized  by  every- 
body as  having  taken  the  lead  in  political 
action  in  the  trade  union  movement,  along 
with  other  unions  for  years.  But  anybody 
who  knows  anything  about  the  American 
leadership  of  trade  union  movement— and  this 
is  a  factual  statement  that  will  not  be  dis- 


puted—knows, for  example,  that  David  J. 
MacDonald,  the  president  of  the  United 
Steel  Workers  of  America,  is  a  strong  so- 
called  free  enterpriser,  who  would  be  opposed 
to  the  proposition  of  building  a  democratic 
socialist  party. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  Canadian  section 
of  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  as 
is  true  of  all  of  the  Canadian  union  move- 
ment—and this  issue  above  every  other  issue 
—stands  on  its  own  feet  and  its  own  auto- 
nomy. 

The  proposition  suggested  by  the  hon. 
member  that  tliis  idea  is  being  driven  upon 
them  from  head  oflBces  of  the  unions  in  the 
United  States  is  complete  nonsense- 
Mr.  Wren:  He  knows  it  is  lying  he  is 
doing  right  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   I  am  not  lying. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  point  of 
privilege,  again  I  insist  that  this  hon.  mem- 
ber, when  he  is  quoting  what  I  say,  quote 
from  Hansard  and  not  from  his  own  imagi- 
nation.   Please,  sir,  I  appeal  to  you. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  quoting  from 
imagination  because  he  concluded  his  state- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  with  the  rather  quiet 
suggestion  that  Canadian  unions  should  move 
towards  being  national  unions,  or  something 
of  that  nature.  Now  in  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, this  suggestion  is  regarded  as  the 
voice  of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
quite  rightly  so. 

Mr.   Reaume:    Straighten  him  out. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  will  straighten  him  out. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh  yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Wren:  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Certainly  he  did,  read  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  did  read  it,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber should  read  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
turn  for  a  moment  to  discuss  another  issue 
that  has  been  debated  in  the  labour  estimates, 
and  quite  rightly  so,  and  that  is  how  this 
government  is  treating  its  own  employees. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Such  language,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Interjection  by   an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
turn  now  for  a  brief  moment  to  a  very 
important  body  of  workers  in  this  country, 
our  civil  servants,  and  in  view  of  the  rather 
light-hearted  dismissal  of  the  complaints  that 
have  been  made  by  the  civil  servants,  I  think 
it  is  important  to  consider  for  a  moment 
precisely  what  they  say  in  the  latest  edition 
of  the  Trillium  that  has  just  come  out. 

I  am  glad  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  sitting  in  front  of  us  here. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  May  I 
say  to  my  hon.  friend,  really  we  ought  to 
observe  some  rules  of  order  and  procedure 
here.  The  matter  of  the  civil  service  esti- 
mates was  discussed  in  this  House.  My 
hon.  friend  was  not  here  at  the  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now  I  would  say  this; 
I  think  that  estimate  was  passed,  and  why 
we  have  to  come  back  and  discuss  it  all 
again  seems  to  be  something  that  the  House 
might  give  consideration  to.  After  all,  there 
are  surely  rules  that  we  should  observe. 

Now  I  may  say  to  my  hon.  friend  tliat  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  certain  amount  of 
latitude,  and  I  would  be  the  first  one 
to  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  give  my  hon. 
friend  latitude.  But  surely  to  goodness  we 
should  not  have  to  go  all  over  that  again. 
That  matter  was  discussed  here  at  length 
the  other  day,  when  the  estimates  of  The 
Provincial  Secretary's  Department  were 
considered. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  is  a 
question  of  order,  I  want  to  speak  to  the 
question  of  order.  I  do  not  want  to  be  unkind 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  the  fashion  that 
some  of  his  hon.  colleagues  have  been 
critical  of  me. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  If  the  hon.  member  is  kind, 
we  will  have  to  worry  about  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  I  got  order,  can  I 
speak,  Mr.  Chairman?  Fine.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  unkind  to  tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister  in 
the  fashion  that  some  of  his  hon.  colleagues 
were  to  me  when  I  had  to  be  out  of  the 
House  for  a  little  time.  He  was  out  of  the 
House  on  Friday— he  was  out  fulfilling  other 
responsibilities.  I  wish  I  could  have  been 
with  him.    I  would  have  liked  to  have  joined 


with  others  in  celebrating  the  125tli  anni- 
versary of  the  city  of  Toronto. 

But  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had  been 
in  the  House,  he  would  have  known  first  that 
his  own  hon.  Minister  introduced  these  esti- 
mates by  spending  the  first  10  minutes  in 
browbeating  the  CCF,  and  opened  the  door 
to  a  wide  open  debate.  I  tried  to  get  a  ruling 
that  the  hon.  Minister  was  out  of  order,  but 
it  was  ruled  that  he  was  in  order. 

Furthermore,  at  least  one  other  hon.  mem- 
ber, perhaps  two,  have  discussed  the  civil 
service  situation.  Now,  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  had  been  here,  he  would  have  known 
this,  and  therefore  he  would  have  known  that 
it  was  unfair  to  make  the  suggestion  that  now 
we  are  going  to  cut  it  off. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  may  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  am  not  proposing  that  it 
should  be  cut  off.  But  I  only  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  there  should  be  some  com- 
pass to  these  remarks.  Now  I  say  my  hon. 
friend  was  away  at  the  time  the  civil  service 
matter  was  discussed  here  in  the  estimates 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Phillips). 
Now  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  I 
have  no  objection,  and  I  think  that  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  would  give  him  lati- 
tude in  that  regard,  but  I  do  say  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  limits  within  which  this 
discussion  take  place. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  fact,  when  his  hon. 
Minister  began  to  wander  off  and  browbeat 
the  CCF,  I  tried  to  get  Mr.  Chairman  to  rule 
him  out  of  order,  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  he  had  been  here  to 
fight  with  me,  perhaps  we  would  have  per- 
suaded Mr.  Chairman  otherwise  at  tliat  point, 
and  we  would  have  avoided  this  rather 
diffused  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  It  is  true  that  a 
great  deal  of  latitude  has  been  allowed  in 
the  discussion  of  the  estimates  on  various 
departments.  However,  it  almost  is  getting 
to  the  point  that  we  are  in  the  budget  debate 
rather  than  discussing  the  estimates.  All 
members  will  have  the  same  opportunity, 
with  the  widest  of  latitude,  in  the  budget 
debate  proper,  and  I  believe  we  are  on 
sound  ground  if  we  do  stay  rather  close  to 
the  estimates. 

There  was  a  time  in  this  House  that  the 
estimates  were  discussed  item  by  item,  and 
the  discussion  was  confined  strictly  to  the 
item  and  the  number,  and  we  must  prevent 
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ourselves,    I    am    sure,    from    wandering    too 
far  afield. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  With  that  statement,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  may  say  that  I  would  crave  your 
indulgence  to  let  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  say  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  civil 
service,  but  after  this  I  think  we  might  stick 
a  little  more  closely  to  the  rules. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  I  do  not  want  any  special 
privileges  in  this,  just  the  same  ruling  for  all. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  sits  on  one  of 
the  top  bodies  of  the  civil  service,  what 
exactly  is  the  position,  I  do  not  recall  This 
is  an  appropriate  place  to  discuss  his  work 
in  that  capacity.  Furthermore,  when  the 
civil  servants  protested  what  happened  in  the 
House  the  other  day,  they  addresed  a  letter 
to  both  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  it  is  well  to 
consider  the  complaints  of  this  large  body 
of  workers,  and  to  do  it  in  their  own  official 
statement.  What  they  do  in  the  current  issue 
of  Trillium  is  to  spell  out  the  great  care  with 
which  they  have  attempted  to  present  their 
case  to  the  government  down  through  the 
years,  making  certain  that  the  case  was  in 
keeping  with  what  goes  on  in  other 
jurisdictions. 

They  did  so  again  this  year,  and  their 
comments  are  these: 

Our  bright  hopes  for  the  future  received 
a  shattering  blow  on  January  20,  1959, 
when  the  association  representative  met 
the  Prime  Minister  and  the  cabinet  to 
present  the  association's  annual  memoran- 
dum to  the  government. 

Possibly  we  should  have  been  fore- 
warned by  the  very  contents  of  the  1959 
memorandum— not  one  item  was  new. 
Some  items  were  of  long  standing. 

However,  the  blow  fell  the  moment  the 
Prime  Minister  spoke,  following  the  reading 
of  the  memorandum  and  the  brief  on 
salaries.  He  stated  we  were  sensible 
people;  we  have  tried  to  be.  He  stated 
that  the  matters  mentioned  in  the  memoran- 
dum were  under  constant  discussion.  We 
agreed. 

But  we  feel  that  the  time  comes  when 
discussion  should  cease  and  action  take 
over.  He  stated  in  October,  1957,  Ontario 
civil  service  salaries  topped  the  heap.  He 
failed  to  say  that  the  "heap"  was  the 
federal  salary  schedule,  implemented 
5  months  earlier,  and  that  federal  salaries 
applicable  across  Canada  bear  very  poor 
relationship  to  salaries  paid  in  Ontario  by 


other    employers,    particularly    the    better 
employers. 

He  said  that  we  should  be  concerned 
with  the  present  inflationary  spiral.  We 
are.  But  the  Ontario  public  service  salaries 
levels  have  never  been  such  that  they  are 
a  serious  factor  in  creating  inflation. 

We  are  concerned  particularly  with  the 
standard  of  living  of  civil  servants  in 
Ontario— a  standard  of  living  that  is  con- 
stantly deteriorating  in  comparison  to  our 
industrial  counterparts.  We  have  moved 
rapidly  from  first  place,  in  comparison  to 
the  other  provincial  civil  service  jurisdic- 
tions in  Canada,  to  fourth  place. 

The  Prime  Minister  indicated  that  we 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  where 
we  are  going  in  the  wage  price  spiral.  We 
have.  The  only  logical  conclusion  is  that, 
until  the  government  takes  action  to 
restore  salaries  to  some  reasonable  relation- 
ship in  Ontario's  healthy  economy,  where 
we  are  rapidly  going  is  to  the  bottom  of 
the  heap. 

The  Prime  Minister  indicated  that  the 
association's  proposal  for  a  comprehensive 
plan  of  insurance  for  the  service  was  being 
examined;  that  many  employers  do  not 
attempt  these  things.   .   .   . 

Last  but  not  least,  the  Prime  Minister 
pointed  out  all  the  time-worn  arguments 
against  payments  in  cash  for  overtime. 
The  fact  diat  salaries  were  stated  on  a 
yearly  basis  made  it  extensively  difficult 
to  handle  it  adminstratively.  This  from  a 
government  which  publicly  announced 
introduction  of  the  40-hour  week  to  the 
public  service  non-administrative  staffs 
many  months  ago,  and  which  has  regulated 
the  working  hours  of  the  administrative 
staffs  at  36.25  hours  per  week  for  several 
years.  This  from  a  government  which  pre- 
sumes to  administer  the  complex  finances 
and  affairs  of  this  province,  and  which  has 
at  its  fingertips  electronic  computing  equip- 
ment of  the  latest  design.  And  then  they 
conclude,  after  two  years  of  detailed  dis- 
cussion on  the  question  of  overtime  pay 
and  other  matters,  with  agreement  at  all 
levels  to  the  association's  request,  that  it 
should  be  made  at  straight  time  for  serv- 
ices rendered  over  and  above  the  basic 
work  week,  with  forms  drafted  and 
approved  by  the  civil  service  commission 
to  facilitate  the  administration  and  control 
of  overtime  work.  We  arrived  on  January 
20,  1959,  back  to  where  we  started  in 
October,  1956. 

Is  it  any  wonder  we  ask  the  question:  Is 
the  government  bargaining  in  good  faith? 
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We  seek  opportunity,  not  protection;  a 
future,  not  security;  merit,  not  patronage; 
action,  not  promises;  realistic  attitudes,  not 
outworn  platitudes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  I  think,  is  a 
devastating  retort  and  indictment  of  how  this 
government  treats  its  own  employees,  and 
they  direct  it  without  any  equivocation  right 
at  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Nothing  more  need  be  said  because  it 
speaks  very  eloquently  for  itself. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  turn  to  an 
item  which  I  have  been  trying  for  many 
months— not  only  myself  but  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Kenora  and  the  hon.  Minister  from 
Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Wardrope)— to  get  a  policy 
decision  out  of  this  government.  I  wrote  to 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour  last  Novem- 
ber 10,  with  regard  to  representations  that 
had  been  made  to  me,  over  many  months, 
from  unions,  notably  the  carpenters'  union 
in  northwestern  Ontario,  with  reference  to 
the  policy  of  this  government  in  not  meeting 
what  is  described  as  the  going  wage  in  the 
area. 

I  wrote  to  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour 
on  November  10,  after  some  of  the  serious 
strike  situations  had  been  cleared  up,  and  I 
thought  he  therefore  might  have  a  bit  more 
time,  and  the  key  paragraph  in  my  letter  was 
this: 

The  key  point  which  I  draw  to  your 
attention  here  is  that  the  carpenters'  xmion 
in  northwestern  Ontario  emphasizes  that 
they  secured  complete  satisfaction  from 
the  federal  government  in  terms  of  paying 
the  going  rate  of  local  trade  union  agree- 
ments. Similar  satisfaction  has  been 
secured  with  the  provincial  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests. 

For  that  reason,  I  think  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  one  department,  that  of 
Public  Works,  should  continue  to  practice 
in  violation  to  what  all  others  have  been 
willing  to  live  up  to. 

Since  this  is  basically  a  matter  of  interest 
to  trade  unionists  who  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  your  department,  I  am  hop- 
ing that  you  can  get  a  clarification  of  what 
the  government  policy  is. 

Now  just  let  me  detail  those  points  that 
I  mentioned  in  my  letter,  Mr.  Chairman, 
because  I  think  it  is  well  to  see  this  picture 
in  its  perspective.  I  have  here  a  copy  of  a 
letter  which  was  written  by  the  federal  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Starr)  to  the  federal 
hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Fisher), 
when  the  case  had  been  raised  with  him  on 


projects  that  were  of  a  federal  nature.  And 
the  federal  hon.  Minister,  in  his  letter,  makes 
the  comment,  and  I  am  quoting: 

The  minimum  wage  rates  that  we  estab- 
lish for  federal  government  construction 
contracts  are  based  upon  wage  surveys  and 
collective  agreements  from  the  various 
areas.  It  is  noticed  that  the  disagreement 
between  local  union  1,669  and  mine  con- 
tractors at  Kenora  was  executed  on  August 
18,  1958,  and  forwarded  to  the  economics 
and  research  branch  on  August  25. 

This  agreement,  together  with  survey 
data  recently  produced  from  our  offices, 
has  enabled  us  to  adjust  the  rates  for 
carpenters  on  federal  government  contracts 
in  the  Kenora  area  to  conform  with  the 
new  current  rates. 

In  other  words,  immediately  the  carpen- 
ters' union  negotiated  a  new  contract,  the 
contract  was  sent  into  the  economics  and 
research  branch  of  the  federal  Department 
of  Labour,  and  they  re-negotiated  their  con- 
tracts that  were  then  in  existence,  to  assure 
payment  of  the  going  rates.  That  is  what  the 
federal   government  does. 

Now,  in  the  instance  of  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  I  have  a  letter  here 
that  was  sent  by  the  carpenters'  imion  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Maple- 
doram)  who  was  then  the  Minister,  on  Decem- 
ber 18,  1957— or  rather,  his  reply  to  them— 
in  which  after  they  had  made  representation 
to  the  then  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  he  replied  and  clarified  the  situation 
to  the  union's  satisfaction.    He  said  this: 

While  the  department  is  not  a  signatory 
to  the  collective  agreement  negotiated 
between  your  union  and  certain  contrac- 
tors in  the  township  of  Atikokan,  we  will 
make  every  endeavour  to  confirm  with  the 
provisions  covered  therein.  I  will  insure 
that  instructions  in  this  regard  are  imme- 
diately sent  to  our  district  forester  in  the 
Fort  Frances  area. 

Hon,  Mr.  Frost:  If  the  hon.  member  would 
give  me  the  particulars,  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  that  looked  after. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  was  just  coming  to  that. 
Well,  it  is  very  interesting  to  hear  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  say  this,  because  there  are 
reams  of  letters  here  between  the  carpenters' 
xmion  and  Mr.  Millar,  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  one  branch  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Works.  The  interesting  thing  is  that  one 
branch  of  the  department  has  been  willing 
to  live  up  to  contracts,  namely  what  is  known 
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as  the  construction  branch,  but  the  engineer- 
ing branch— no.  They  write  back  and  give  the 
outworn  excvises  as  to  why  it  cannot  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  the  hon.  member  will 
send  them  to  me,  I  will  have  a  look  at  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  this  is  one  thing 
about  this  Legislature— if  we  ever  get  a  prob- 
lem we  take  it  to  the  summit.  It  is  either 
"Mom"  Whyte  or  something.  If  we  could 
only  get  some  conferences  at  the  interna- 
tional level  with  the  same  alacrity  the  world 
would  have  peace  forever  and  a  day. 

But  I,  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  from  Port  Arthur,  and  many 
people  have  written,  have  telegraphed— the 
latest  letter  has  gone  to  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Labour  on  March  5— and  they  do  not  even 
get  replies  in  many  instances.  I  trust,  there- 
fore, that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  look 
into  this  situation  and  get  it  clarified. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Send  them  over  to  me  and 
I  will  have  a  look  at  them. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Well,  this  is  wonderful. 
Now,  that  leaves  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 

two  items  that  I  think  are  really  minor  items 

on  the  first  estimate- 
Mr.  Whicher:   Send  that  over  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mind  you,  if  we  do  not 
get  some  satisfaction  very  quickly,   I  trust- 
Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  seriously 
on  this;  I  am  very  glad  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster has  done  this  because,  very  frankly,  this 
is  basically  a  cabinet  decision  or  a  govern- 
ment decision,  for  the  anomaly  in  the  picture 
is  that  we  have  some  departments  living  up 
to  it  and  other  departments  are  not.  I  have 
failed  in  all  my  efforts  to  try  to  get  The 
Department  of  Labour  to  intervene  and  get 
a  common  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  other  items 
that  I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  and  ask  him  to  make 
some  comments.  One  is  that  two  years  ago, 
if  you  will  recall,  I  raised  in  this  House  the 
question  of  fee-charging  agencies  when  people 
are  seeking  employment.  At  that  time  the 
hon.  Minister  said  in  rather  blunt  terms  that 
he  thought  many  of  these  were,  well,  racket- 
eering or  shyster  organizations  or  gyp  joints 
or  some  such  harsh  word  as  that.  I  agree 
with  him. 

Now  here  is  the  position  as  I  see  it,  and  if 
I    am   wrong    I    wish    the    hon.    Minister   of 


Labour  would  correct  me.  The  federal  gov- 
ernment moved  into  this  field  with  a  ruling, 
a  directive,  that  was  sent  out  some  time  in 
November,  but  about  two  or  three  weeks 
afterwards  apparently,  the  federal  Department 
of  Justice  examined  this  ruling  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  ultra  vires  of  the 
federal  government,  that  this  was  a  provincial 
responsibility,  so  as  I  understand  it,  this 
matter  is  now  without  any  doubt  back  in  the 
provincial  lap. 

Now  if  there  is  any  doubt  that  this  kind 
of  procedure  is  continuing,  I  have  an  applica- 
tion form— in  fact  I  have  two  of  them  here 
and  I  would  be  glad  to  send  one  over  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour— of  what  I  think  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  violators  in  the  field, 
the  so-called  Nancy  Lee  placement  service. 
On  the  back  of  their  contract  it  reads,  "50 
per  cent,  of  the  first  month's  salary."  In 
some  instances,  they  even  have  to  pay— if 
I  understand  correctly— something  to  begin 
with  as  a  down  payment  and  the  rest  of  it 
later,  but  it  adds  up  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
first  month's  salary. 

Now,  if  the  hon.  Minister  and  I  are  in 
agreement,  that  this  not  a  good  thing,  and 
it  is  now  clear  that  the  federal  government 
cannot  do  anything  about  it,  then  constitu- 
tionally it  is  a  provincial  responsibility. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  the  hon.  Minister 
what  he  proposes  to  do. 

Now,  the  final  point,  Mr.  Chairman:  I  am 
deeply  puzzled  and  cannot  help  feel  that  it 
is  significant  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  introducing 
his  estimates  the  other  day  and  said  not  a 
word  about  something  that  this  government 
has  taken  the  profoundest  pride  in,  namely, 
the  establishment  of  an  anti-discrimination 
commission. 

We  have  heard  that  this  commission  is 
set  up  and  to  my  knowledge  nobody  knows 
who  is  on  it  or  specifically  what  it  is  going 
to  do.  I  notice  at  the  end  of  the  last  item, 
item  10  in  vote  801,  it  lists  Ontario  anti- 
discrimination commission,  $8,000.  I  would 
be  curious  to  know  exactly  how  the  $8,000  is 
going  to  be  spent  but  I  submit  that  if  the 
government  proposes  to  spend  only  $8,000, 
we  have  proof  that  it  is  not  doing  a  serious 
job. 

That,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
Minister  comes  in  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
wlien  presumably  the  commission  has  been  set 
up,  and  does  not  even  attach  enough  impor- 
tance to  it  to  inform  the  House— that,  I  think, 
is  added  proof  this  is  a  piece  of  window 
dressing,  rather  than  a  serious  effort  in  this 
field  of  anti-discrimination. 
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However,  perhaps  I  am  misjudging  the 
hon.  Minister  and  I  would  be  interested  to 
hear  what  he,  or  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  has 
to   say. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Well, 
in  the  first  question  the  hon.  member  asked, 
regarding  these  employment  agencies,  I  have 
been  endeavouring  for  5  years  to  work  out 
some  arrangement  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment so  that  either  one  of  us  would  have 
absolute  control  over  them.  The  federal 
government  passed  some  regulation,  and  then 
found  it  was  ultra  vires,  which  threw  it  right 
back  in  our  lap  where  it  was  before. 

I  am  satisfied  that,  in  particular  instances, 
some  of  these  people  may  do  a  bit  of  good, 
but  I  disagree  with  them  in  general  and 
do  not  think  they  should  be  permitted  to 
operate.  We  have  federal  employment 
agencies  set  up,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
never  issued  a  licence  to  any  one  of  them. 
But  they  have  ways  of  circumventing  the 
legislation,  flimsy  as  it  is,  and  now  if  the 
federal  government  is  definitely  out  of  the 
field,  I  think  we  will  have  to  do  something 
to  curtail  this  activity  on  the  part  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  do  not  we  have 
such  legislation  in  this  session? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  We  have  not  had  the 
field  for  the  last  two  months,  any  more 
than  we  had  before,  but  we  were  working 
with  the  federal  government  believing  that 
federal  legislation  was  required  to  absolutely 
control    it. 

Two  months  ago,  they  indicated  that  they 
were  going  to  do  something— then  they  did 
pass  legislation,  and  then  before  we  could 
get  a  chance  to  operate,  they  were  declared 
ultra  vires,  so  we  are  in  exactly  the  same 
position  now  as  we  always  were,  other  than 
that  we  have  wasted  all  this  time. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  member,  I  do  not 
think  they  are  a  good  thing  to  have,  and  we 
will  try  to  eliminate  them. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  discrimination  com- 
mission. A  commission  has  been  set  up  com- 
posed of  Mr.  Fine,  chairman;  Mr.  Nutland; 
and  Mr.  Greenaway.  They  have  had  meet- 
ings, appointed  Mr.  Eberley  as  secretary  to 
report  minutes  of  meetings.  Two  publications 
have  already  been  printed,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  distributed,  and  we  will  be  doing 
all  we  believe  should  be  done  to  further  edu- 
cational activities  in  connection  with  the 
anti-discrimination  Act. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  What 
is  the  $8,000  for? 


Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  It  was  only  a  guess,  I 
did  not  know  whether  we  would  need  $8,000 
or  $80,000. 

Mr.  Worton:  What  is  the  nature  of  the 
programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  just  continued  pub- 
lications and  probably  some  radio  work,  and 
an  endeavour  to  not  duplicate  what  was 
already  done  by  other  governments.  But 
we  will  be  advancing  education  because  that 
is  what  is  necessary. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter this  question?  I  think  I  am  accurate  in 
saying  that  there  is  considerable  disappoint- 
ment in  some  quarters  as  to  the  composition 
of  the  commission.  In  other  jurisdictions,  the 
people  who  have  been  brought  in  are  people 
who  have  been  involved  in  many  walks  of 
life  in  the  sociological  field  and  so  on. 

Has  the  hon.  Minister  given  any  thought  to 
the  proposition  of  setting  up  what  might  be 
called  a  citizens'  advisory  committee,  to  work 
with  the  commission  and  bring  together  all 
those  organizations  that  have  indicated 
interest  in  this  field? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  consideration  to  it  and  have  decided 
against  it— I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary.  I 
think  the  commission  that  we  have  is  sufii- 
cient.  They  are  employed  not  entirely  on 
this  work,  but  have  other  duties,  and  they 
will  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  work 
necessary. 

I  think  the  educational  programme  that 
we  will  enter  into  this  year  will  be  sufficient, 
and  we  will  continue  to  deal  with  discrimi- 
nation complaints  in  the  same  manner  as 
we  have  up  to  now  which,  in  my  opinion,  is 
very  efficient,  speedy  and  has  certainly  pro- 
duced results. 

There  is  no  reason  in  this  province  to  set 
up  any  outside  commission  at  all.  The  hon. 
member  asks  if  I  have  considered  it— I  defi- 
nitely have  and  that  is  my  answer. 

Mr.  Worton:  Well,  what  I  would  like  to 
know  is  this.  At  least  two  years  ago  the 
government  introduced  legislation  that  made 
it  compulsory  for  retail  merchants  to  put  in 
compensation.  I  would  like  a  brief  explana- 
tion as  to  what  has  taken  place  with  that, 
in  regard  to  money  paid  out,  and  whether 
the  rate  has  been  introduced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  I  did  not  contem- 
plate that  question.  I  can  surely  get  the 
figures— I  know  that  while  there  was  consi- 
derable objection  before  it  was  put  in,  criti- 
cism has  entirely  disappeared— merchants  are 
happy   with   it    and    it   is    giving   wonderful 
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protection  to  workers  in  that  industry.  But 
if  the  hon.  member  wishes  to  have  the  figures, 
I  will  get  them  for  him. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  are 
on  the  question  of  workmen's  compensation, 
I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Most  of  the  workers  in  industry  are  cov- 
ered by  hospitalization  and  Physicians'  Serv- 
ices Incorporated  and  they  are  paying  the 
premiums  to  the  hospital  services  commission 
and  also  to  Physicians'  Services  Incorporated. 

Was  there  not  some  amount  in  the  pre- 
mium of  the  tolls  paid  by  the  employers  to 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  that  would 
include  the  cost  of  hospitalization  and  doctor's 
services?  It  seems  to  me  they  are  covered 
from  both  sides  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  I  do  not  just  under- 
stand. Is  the  hon.  member  talking  about  the 
workmen's  compensation? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  cov- 
ered by  the  hospital  programme  in  Ontario 
through  industry,  and  then  also  pay  in  to 
Physicians'  Services  Incorporated.  Well,  is  not 
there  some  accounting  made  of  the  tolls 
made  by  the  employer  to  the  workmen's 
compensation? 

Hon,  Mr.  Daley:  But  the  Physicians'  Serv- 
ices Incorporated  covers  not  necessarily 
being  injured  at  work. 

Mr.  Thomas:  No,  no. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Sickness  and  accident 
outside  their  work,  and  the  compensation 
just  covers  a  man  for  accidents  while  at 
work. 

Mr,  Thomas:  Well,  of  course.  Physicians' 
Services  Incorporated  through  industry  covers 
the  worker  the  same  way,  and  I  would  ask: 
why  would  it  be  necessary  for  the  employers 
to  pay  into  the  fimd— a  certain  amount  of 
the  toll  for  hospitalization  or  Physicians' 
Services  Incorporated— when  they  are  already 
covered  through  industry?  They  are  paying 
twice  over,  are  they  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  No,  no,  those  things  in 
agreements  that  I  have  sat  in  on  recently 
have  been  taken  into  consideration  in  the 
agreement  made  between  the  union  and  the 
company.  The  question  of  hospitalization  and 
Physicians'  Services  Incorporated,  and  what 
percentage  each  would  pay  has  all  been  taken 


into    consideration    and    formulated    in    the 
agreements. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  because  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  hospital  programme  then,  was 
there  any  deduction  made  in  the  percentage 
of  payroll  paid  by  the  employers?  I  ask 
because  they  are  covered  now  by  the  hos- 
pitalization plan  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
by  the  commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  I  could  not  give 
the  exact  details,  but  I  know  it  has  worked 
in  very  well  and  very  satisfactorily  to  both 
parties. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not 
quite  true,  because  I  have  heard  that  some 
employers  have  questioned  that,  and  have 
asked  me  if  I  would  put  the  question  to  the 
hon.  Minister— they  are  paying  twice. 

Hon.  Mr,  Daley:  I  do  know  that  in  the 
agreements  that  were  worked  out  between 
industry  and  unions,  the  representatives  we 
were  dealing  with  were  quite  satisfied,  and 
it  was  worked  out  by  their  own  people,  and 
it  certainly  is  beyond  me  to  give  the  hon. 
member  the  details  of  what  the  proportion 
is,  but  it  was  all  agreed  upon  and  tliere  is  no 
misunderstanding. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  was  questioned  by  people 
outside,  by  the  employers  of  labour,  and 
they  asked  me  very  specifically  if  I  would 
raise  this  point  in  the  estimates,  and  bring  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister.  Surely 
he  is  not  going  to  question  those  people? 
There  are  some  of  them  dissatisfied  with  it 
anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  have  not  any  idea  who 
those  people  are,  but  if  the  hon.  member 
will  come  to  me  with  the  question,  I  will 
get  the  proper  people  and  will  try  to  get 
him  all  the  answers  he  requires. 

I  must  say  it  is  beyond  me  to  tell  him 
just  what  detail  has  been  worked  out,  but 
I  will  assure  him  that  I  will  get  the  answers 
for  him. 

Mr,  G,  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  in  regard  to  the  farm  safety  confer- 
ence and  farm  safety  programme  that  is  going 
on  through  the  province  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  all  kinds  of  booklets  and  they 
have  had  a  conference  up  at  Guelph. 

In  previous  years  the  hon.  Minister  told 
us  that  there  is  a  very  small  percentage  of 
farmers  in  the  workmen's  compensation. 
Well,  I  would  like  to  ask  him,  in  view  of 
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this  farm  safety  conference  and  work  that 
is  going  on  throughout  the  province  at  the 
present  time,  if  he  has  been  approached  by 
any  of  the  organizations,  asking  that  he  lean 
a  httle  bit  towards  their  demands,  and  try 
to  be  a  little  bit  more  sympathetic  to  enrol- 
ling more  of  them  in,  so  they  will  not  be 
encumbered  with  the  high  rate  of  participa- 
tion that  there  is  at  the  present  time?  Is  there 
any  study  being  given  to  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  can  only  answer  that  this 
way:  that  in  workmen's  compensation  it  is 
a  basic  fact  that  participants  pay  for  the 
incidence  of  injury  in  a  certain  group,  and 
there  is  no  sympathetic  or  any  other  con- 
siderations. You  pay  if  you  are  in  a  class, 
and  the  farm  group  are  in  a  certain  class, 
and  the  incidence  of  hazard  result  in  a 
certain  cost.  That  cost  must  be  paid  into  the 
workmen's  compensation  board. 

At  the  outset  there  were  some  number  of 
farmers— I  think  there  were  a  couple  of 
thousand  or  more— who  voluntarily  came  into 
the  Act.  But  the  results  of  that,  with  the 
mechanization  of  farms  now,  and  the  inci- 
dence of  hazard  and  the  number  of  injuries 
has  been  a  surprising  thing  to  me.  It  aver- 
aged to  a  proportion  that  the  rates  had  to 
be  more  than  doubled,  and  there  is  no  way 
of    avoiding    that. 

I  mean,  no  matter  how  syinpathetic  we 
were  to  the  farming  industry,  there  is  nothing 
we  could  do  about  it,  other  than  paying  the 
rate  that  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  inci- 
dents and  expense  incurred,  so  if  some  sort  of 
a  formula  could  be  worked  out  that  farmers 
could  be  taken  in  mandatorily  like  other 
industries,  well  then  we  have  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  what  a  farmer  is.  There  are  two 
ways  to  define  a  farmer,  and  I  do  not  know 
if  it  is  a  very  difficult  proposition,  but  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  I  am  interested, 
and  will  be  glad  to  see  any  of  these  people. 
We  saw  them  but  not  recently.  There  has  not 
been  anybody  come  to  me  in  quite  some 
months  now. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Minister  can  tell  me  how  many 
industries  are  not  yet  covered  by  workmen's 
compensation? 

Hon.    Mr.    Daley:    All    industries? 

Mr.  Worton:  Yes.  Well,  for  example,  I  had 
a  doctor  call  me  a  few  weeks  ago  regarding 
a  youngster,  or  a  worker,  who  worked  for  a 
hairdressing  firm.  She  got  a  certain  disease 
on  her  hands,  and  when  it  came  to  having 
compensation  taking  care  of  it,  she  was  told 


by    the    employer    she    was    not    liable    for 
compensation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  am  sure  that  hairdressing 
is  not  covered— it  is  not  an  industry. 

Mr.  Worton:  Well,  it  is  an  industry 
actually— 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
will  have  to  look  into  that.  I  really  do  not 
know,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  are  not 
under  the  Act. 

Vote  801  agreed  to. 

On  vote  802: 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  In 
regards  to  accident  prevention  and  indus- 
trial hygiene,  many  local  unions  prior  to 
1958  showed  a  lot  of  concern  about  industrial 
conditions  and  accident  prevention  in  the 
industries,  and  because  of  that  the  Ontario 
federation  of  labour  set  up  a  special  com- 
mittee early  in  1958,  and  held  a  series  of 
meetings  in  all  parts  of  the  province- 
Hamilton,  Toronto,  Sault  Ste.  Marie  and 
Windsor— and  they  drafted  from  those  hear- 
ings a  very  concise  report.  My  question  is 
—and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  has  a  copy 
of  the  report— has  any  action  been  taken  on 
it  or  is  there  anything  he  can  do  toward 
implementing  some  of  the  recommendations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  if  the  hon.  member 
will  look  in  Hansard,  he  can  read  an  explana- 
tion I  gave  of  accident  prevention.  There 
was  quite  a  lengthy  discussion  on  it,  and  it 
outlined  my  thinking  at  the  present  time.  I 
have  had  representatives  from  the  group  that 
compiled  that  brief.  We  are  going  to  meet 
after  the  House  rises  and  advance  the  thing 
along.  We  want  the  best  accident  prevention 
system  that  we  can  get,  and  I  think  if  the 
hon.  member  reads  Hansard  of  last  Friday, 
he  will  get  my  thinking  on  this  question. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  excuse  me.  I 
hope  you  will  give  me  a  little  bit  of 
latitude  in  these  comments.  I  had  hoped 
to  make  these  remarks  under  vote  801,  in 
the  matter  of  publicity  generally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  read  from  an  article  by  Arthur 
J.  Goldberg,  who  is  special  counsel  for  the 
American  Federation  of  Labour  and  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  observations 
that  he  made  in  this  particular  article  are 
very  pertinent.  As  I  say,  with  your  permis- 
sion, I  would  read  them  into  the  record.    I 
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am  not  going  to  read  the  entire  article,  but 
only  2  or  3  extracts: 

Throughout  industry  there  is  a  wide- 
spread movement  away  from  genuine 
acceptance  of  co-operation  with  unions.  In 
their  place  we  see  a  philosophy  of  labour- 
management  relations  that  aims  at  keeping 
unions  at  arm's  length,  and  seeks  wher- 
ever possible  to  go  around  the  union  to  its 
members. 

This  philosophy  treats  unions  as  neces- 
sary evils,  it  does  not  see  them  as  con- 
structive partners  in  achieving  harmonious 
and  productive  management-labour  rela- 
tions. 

Whatever  the  causes,  the  opportunities 
for  conversation,  for  a  sensible  and  realistic 
exchange  of  views  between  labour  and  the 
business  community,  are  becoming  fewer 
and  fewer  and  the  stereotyped  images, 
indeed  the  caricatures,  are  taking  the  place 
of  reality. 

When  the  two  sides  meet,  as  they  do 
now  more  and  more  infrequently,  they 
meet  almost  solely  at  the  bargaining  table. 

The  problem  is  that  a  philosophical 
chasm  separates  management  and  labour. 
Instead  of  narrowing,  this  chasm  widens 
every  year.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
we  search  for  honourable  methods  of 
breaching   this    gap. 

As  one  step  in  that  direction,  I  would 
propose  a  labour-management  assembly 
modelled  after  the  United  Nations  assem- 
bly, to  serve  as  an  instrument  for  bringing 
together  the  leading  figures  in  industry 
and  the  leading  figures  in  the  trade  union 
movement  for  periodic  examination  and 
discussion  of  the  issues  which  affect  us, 
and  in  which  we  find  so  little  common 
ground. 

I  suggest  that  this  management-labour 
assembly  be  convened  under  the  auspices 
of  the  government,  but  I  immediately  add 
that  this  need  not  be,  and  should  not  be, 
a  government-dominated  organization, 
although  government  participates  along 
with  labour  and  management  representa- 
tives in  its  function. 

I  view  the  role  of  government  as  pro- 
viding prestige,  of  supplying  facts  and  of 
bringing  together  a  secretariat  for  the 
conduct  of  the  meeting. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  seem  that 
these  are  platitudinous  words,  but  I  would 
say  that  it  does  seem  to  me  that  the  real 
challenge  that  is  facing  us  today  is  the  solu- 
tion of  management-labour  problems,  and  a 


peaceful  and  harmonous  co-operation  between 
the  two  groups. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat  here,  that 
the  real  challenge  from  tlie  communist 
groups,  if  you  will,  in  Europe,  will  come, 
not  at  the  military  level,  but  at  this  very 
economic  level  that  we  are  talking  about  at 
the  present  time. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  have  solved  the 
problem.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  possible, 
and  I  do  not  suggest  that  government  should 
intervene  in  any  forceful  fashion.  I  do  not 
know  that  it  is  necessary  to  enact  a  lot  of 
legislation.  But  I  do  think  that  one  thing 
that  government  can  do  is  to  lend  its  pres- 
tige, to  use  its  prestige,  to  bring  these  groups 
together. 

I  have  been  amazed  at  how  much  harmony 
there  is,  how  much  common  ground  there  is 
on  management's  and  labour's  part.  I  think 
those  who  would  take  one  side  or  the  other 
are  doing  our  society  a  great  disservice.  We 
will  only  prosper,  and  we  will  only  make 
ground,  and  we  will  only  get  ahead  if  we 
acknowledge  the  rights  of  both  sides. 

For  myself,  I  fully  acknowledge  the  right 
of  capital  to  invest  and  to  receive  profit,  and 
of  management  to  have  good  retnri.'S  on  its 
ingenuity  and  ability  to  manage. 

I  believe  that  labour  is  entitled  to  some- 
thing more  than  mere  wages.  I  believe  we 
are  in  an  industrialized  age  when  we  have 
to  acknowledge  the  social  responsibilities  to 
people  who  are  dependent  upon  wages. 

When  a  man  ceases  work,  his  wage  ceases. 
He  has  no  means  of  supporting  himself  as  he 
had  50  or  100  years  ago,  and  social  legisla- 
tion is  an  inherent  part  of  his  rights. 

But  over  and  above  all  that,  there  is  an 
area  of  co-operation  that  has  not  been 
explored  and  in  this  area  the  United  States 
is  as  responsible  as  we. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  has  a  golden 
opportunity  to  convene,  if  he  will,  a  forum 
of  management  and  labour  discussions  under 
his  auspices,  not  under  his  dictation,  wherein 
he  provides  the  administrative  facilities  to 
discuss  the  common  problems. 

I  for  one  am  convinced  that  this  common 
sense,  the  good  sense  that  has  been  referred 
to  here  so  often  on  both  sides,  will  prevail 
to  effect  the  solution  to  many  of  the  real 
problems  that  are  at  stake  such  as  automa- 
tion and  dislocation  of  industry. 

All  these  problems  affect  both  manage- 
ment, labour  and  capital,  and  I  think  they 
are  all  in  a  more  harmonious  attitude.    They 
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are  desirous  of  a  solution  to  a  greater  extent 
than  we  fully  appreciate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  body  is  that?  It 
could  not  be  an  executive  body,  it  would  be 
a  body  where  there  would  be  an  exchange 
of  general  views. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  is  right,  exactly. 
It  could  not  be  an  executive  body.  It  should 
not  be.  I  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
would  serve  much  the  same  purpose  as  the 
normal  convention  serves.  Therein  we  have 
management  going  to  its  convention,  passing 
its  resolutions  and  then  we  have  labour 
going  to  its  convention  and  passing  its  reso- 
lutions.   But  the  two  never  come  together. 

If  we  effect  nothing  more  than  bringing 
them  together  to  common  forums  of  discus- 
sion, whereat  both  groups  are  represented 
by  substantial  and  responsible  leaders,  then 
we  would  effect  a  real  forward  movement. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  this  would  be  the 
solution  of  all  our  problems,  but  at  least  we 
would  go  in  the  direction  that  I  think  the 
people  want  us  to  go  in. 

Those  who  would  support  labour  only,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  doing  a  disservice  to  the 
general  fabric  of  our  economy  and  of  oiur 
social  position.  That  remark,  it  seems  to  me, 
has  particular  pertinence  in  this  particular 
vote,  when  we  arc  voting  some  substantial 
sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing 
the  department,  which  in  itself  is  a  good 
thing;  money  which  is  used  to  underwrite 
the  cost  of  such  a  convention  or  forum,  or 
whatever  you  wish  to  call  it,  I  think  would 
bring  more  genuine  goodwill,  and  more 
genuine  determination  to  work  together,  than 
anything  else  that  I  can  think  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  talking  with  representa- 
tives of  both  sides  I  am  convinced  that 
inherently  they  are  responsible  people,  and 
it  is  just  unfortunate  it  seems  to  me,  that 
the  only  time  they  are  brought  together  is 
at  a  time  when  strike  or  strife  is  the  matter 
to  be  discussed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  a  remark  I  wanted 
to  make  earlier,  and  I  apologize  for  over- 
looking it  under  801  and  making  it  under 
802. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  that  I  disagree  entirely  with 
this  fellow,  Goldberg.  I  disagree  entirely 
where  the  situation  between  management 
and  labour  over  the  last  few  years  has 
changed  extremely.  Why,  even  in  the  big 
issues,  the  big  organizations  and,  in  strikes, 
there  is  no  great  animosity  between  these 
people.  The  union  is  endeavouring  to 
improve  their  position  and  the  management 


is  endeavouring  to  keep  it  so  that  they  can 
do  business  and  prosper. 

All  tliis  idea  that  they  are  just  fighting  all 
the  time  is  nonsense,  they  are  mostly  always 
good  friends.  We  supply  the  atmosphere 
for  bargaining  and,  when  the  necessity 
arises,  they  come  to  us,  and  I  think  that  it 
can  be  said— and  certainly  facts  will  indicate- 
that  I  and  my  assistant,  Mr.  Fine,  have  had 
considerable  success.  It  is  because  we  are 
absolutely  impartial.  I  think  both  sides 
accept  us  because  we  have  never  leaned 
more  to  one  than  to  the  other.  We  are  there 
to  try  to  get  an  agreement— a  mutually 
agreed  upon  agreement— and  that  is  the  wa\ 
the  thing  usually,  as  a  matter  of  fact  always, 
is  terminated. 

Such  a  thing  as  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  suggesting,  I  think,  is  going: 
on  all  the  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Last  year  the  imiversity 
convened  for  a  solid  week  the  industry  and 
man  convention,  which  brought  the  two  of 
them  together. 

Mr.     Wintermeyer:     Oh    well    now,     Mr. 

Chairman,  excuse  me.  The  hon.  Minister  max 
talk  in  that  fashion,  but  I  think  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  will  know  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  we  have  not  effectively,  on  this  contin- 
ent, tackled  management-labour  problems.  I 
am  not  suggesting  the  relationship  is  bad. 
I  am  not  being  critical. 

But  I  think  frankly  that  we  should  be 
prepared  to  look  ahead,  and  think  in  terms 
of  what  is  going  to  be  required  in  the  solu- 
tion of  automation  and  what  tliis  government 
should  be  doing  about  automation  at  the 
present  time,  surely  something,  and  not  wait 
until  the  problem  has  precipitated  on  the 
doorsteps  of  some  given  industry  which  will 
be  required  to  dismiss  a  good  many  working 
men. 

We  should  start  to  think  about  it  and  I 
cannot  agree  with  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
South  who  says  this  is  a  theoretical  thing 
that  has  been  going  on  for  years.  The  fact  is, 
it  has  not.  I  think  those  who  are  most 
knowledgeable  in  the  subject  acknowledge 
that. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  practical,  worth-whil. 
step  to  bring  these  groups  together  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  various  economic  and  social 
problems  that  we  are  going  to  be  faced  with. 
But  to  wait  until  they  arrive  is  the  same 
general  attitude  as  has  been  adopted  with 
respect  to  a  strike. 

I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  agree  with 
us  that  there  is  no  point  in  waiting  until  the 
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strike  presents  itself  before  he  moves  in. 
I  know  he  does  not,  I  am  not  suggesting  he 
does,  but  the  same  theory  he  adopts  there 
can  be  used  in  respect  to  the  sohition  of  these 
general  problems. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  suggest  a  specific 
proposal  that  is  consistent  with  the  idea  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  just 
raised,  and  this  is  extremely  important.  In 
the  select  committee  on  labour,  I  think  it 
could  be  accurately  stated,  that  one  of  the 
greatest  areas  of  problems  that  we  tried 
to  come  to  grips  with,  and  did  not  come  up 
with  any  solution  for,  was  that  of  the  build- 
ing trades. 

One  reason  why  we  did  not  come  up  with 
a  solution  was  that  the  building  trades  tended 
to  come  and  say:  "We  don't  want  the  trade 
imion  Act  at  all— we'd  like  to  be  outside." 
Their  attitude  was:  let  us  settle  it  with  man- 
agement ourselves.  And  from  both  union  and 
management  sides  there  was  this  proposal, 
that  the  government  should  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  the  two  sides  together  to  discuss 
some  of  these  complicated  problems  coming 
from  secondary  boycotts,  getting  a  master 
agreement,  and  so  on. 

A  week  ago  I  happened  to  be  sitting  next 
to  Bill  Genovese  at  tlie  Canadian  club  meet- 
ing downtown,  and  he  spelled  this  out  in 
interesting  terms.  He  said:  "Every  time 
we  get  into  a  battle  across  the  negotiating 
table,  there  is  always  some  rational  moment 
in  the  negotiations,  when  both  sides  say, 
"After  this  is  over,  we  should  sit  down  and 
try  to  settle  some  of  these  basic  issues  when 
we  haven't  got  the  tensions  of  the  actual 
negotiations  and  perhaps  a  strike  situation'." 

The  reason  why  they  do  not  do  it,  I  say 
to  the  hon.  Minister— and  this  is  the  point 
I  am  getting  at— is  that  they  lead  busy  lives 
and  the  suggested  meetings  are  just  never 
held. 

I  want  to  suggest,  as  a  specific  practical 
proposal  instead  of  the  general  theory  that 
is  being  advanced  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition— which  has  been  implemented 
down  through  the  years,  one  instance  being 
the  industry  and  man  conference,  convened 
for  a  whole  week  by  the  University  of  Toronto 
during  the  past  year— I  want  to  suggest  that 
the  recommendation  of  the  select  committee 
report,  which  asks  the  government  to  convene 
the  appropriate  management  bodies  in  the 
building  trades  should  be  acted  upon,  so 
they  can  sit  down  and  resolve  these  difficul- 
ties. 

I  think  there  may  be  certain  logic  in  the 
hon.   Minister   saying:    "Why   don't  they   get 


together    on    their    own?"    But    the    point    is 
they  have  not  got  together. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Is  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  for  or  against?  He  is  blowing  hot 
and    cold. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  therefore  on  this 
proposal,  following  the  labour  committee 
report,  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  take  the 
step  and  convene  something  with  regard  to 
the  building  trades. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  In  that  particular  industry 
there  has  been  some  difficulty,  and  if  they 
themselves,  representing  both  the  trade 
unions  and  employers,  indicate  that  there 
might  be  something  accomplished  from  a 
meeting,  I  would  not  have  any  objection  to 
trying  to  do  something. 

I  think  they  could  do  it  themselves— I 
do  not  know  any  reason  why  the  government 
has  to  take  them  by  the  hand.  But  I  would 
not  object,  and  I  will  give  that  consideration. 

Mr.  Gisbom:  Mr.  Chairman,  under  item  7  of 
vote  801,  in  concluding  my  remarks  on  Friday 
regarding  the  select  committee  on  labour,  I 
said  I  was  interested  in  more  publicity  on 
some  of  the  good  relationships  between 
employers  and  employees,  and  suggested  we 
should  do  something  about  it.  We  see  here 
an  item  of  $30,000  for  publicity,  library, 
publications,  and  so  on.  I  would  like  to  know 
just  what  that  entails.  I  have  never  received 
anything  put  out  by  The  Department  of 
Labour  other  than  my  hoisting  certificate, 
for  which  I  pay  $2.  Is  there  any  kind  of 
publication  that  goes  out  to  the  public, 
telling  them  of  the  good  relationship  in 
a  lot  of  industries  in  the  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  am  glad  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mentioned  good  relationship  within  the 
industry,  because  I  do  not  think  we  have  to 
deal  with  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  local 
organizations.  I  do  not  think  there  would  be 
500  people  on  strike  in  this  province  at  this 
time.  That  might  be  4  or  5  strikes- 
Mr.  Gisbom:  What  I  want  to  know  is, 
what  are  we  doing  to  let  the  public  know  this? 

Vote  802  agreed  to. 
Vote  803  agreed  to. 
Vote  804  agreed  to. 
On  vote  805: 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister,  an  article 
I  was  sent  from  Windsor— it  will  not  take  a 
minute,    I   will   read    it.     It   is    addressed   to 
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hon.    Charles    Daley,     Minister    of    Labour, 
Toronto. 

Dear  Sm: 

This  is  to  advise  you  of  the  action  attri- 
buted to  Mr.  Wintonyk,  a  member  of  the 
provincial  Labour  Department  safety 
inspectors  who  was  recently  requested  to 
go  into  the  Fleetwood  Metal  Industries, 
Windsor,  to  check  on  some  safety  devices. 

Apart  from  making  his  inspection,  he 
proceeded  to  cast  disparaging  remarks 
about  unions  in  general  and  the  United 
Auto  Workers  specifically.  He  mentioned, 
before  the  members  of  the  committee  on 
management,  that  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers was  responsible  for  loss  of  business  at 
the  Motor  Products  Corporation,  and  that 
unions  were  going  a  little  bit  too  far  and 
were  stopping  companies  from  getting 
ahead. 

On  behalf  of  the  international  imion, 
I  protest  the  action  of  Mr.  Wintonyk  for 
allowing  his  personal  prejudices  against 
unions  to  interfere  with  his  responsibilities 
as  a  labour  department  officer.  I  believe 
this  is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of 
labour,  and  the  labour  department's  activity 
in  the  city  of  Windsor. 

Therefore,  I  respectfully  suggest  that 
Mr.  Wintonyk's  usefulness  as  a  safety 
inspector  has  served  its  term,  and  any 
further  appointments  to  plants  where 
unions  are  established  will  afford  him 
another  opportunity  to  viciously  attack 
labour. 

That  is  just  one  side  of  the  case.  The  letter 
was  sent  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  I  am  quite 
sure  he  would  not  condone  or  support  any 
safety  inspector  going  in  and  taking  the  sides 
of  either  management  or  union. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  On  receipt  of  that  letter, 
I  investigated,  and  I  was  as  annoyed  as  the 
imion  would  be.  I  did  not  think  that  it  was 
possible  that  one  of  our  inspectors  would  be 
that  undiplomatic. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Even  if  they  did  believe  it. 
Well,  we  would  think  so— 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Even  if  they  what?    The 
hon.  member  for  York  South  keeps  mumbling 
away  there  and  I  do  not  hear  him.    I  hear 
very  well,  too,  but  when  he- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   Oh,  he  heard  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Now  I  did  not  believe 
that  he  would  do   that,  now  he  disclaimed 


that  he  did,  he  said  he  did  not  make  any  such 
statement. 

We  communicated  with  the  union,  and 
while  I  could  get  the  correspondence— I  have 
not  got  it  with  me— as  I  deal  with  hundred* 
of  letters  and  cases  1  do  not  just  remember 
actually,  but  I  think  the  union  were  quite 
satisfied  that  the  matter  should  just  be 
dropped. 

Now  further  than  that,  I  cannot  tell  the 
hon.  member  right  at  this  minute.  We  did 
investigate  it,  and  there  did  not  appear  ta 
be  any  grounds  for  thinking  that  the  mai> 
did- 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
wish  to  see  the  correspondence,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  the  hon.  Minister  would  not 
condone  that  kind  of  attitude. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  would  let  him  ga 
immediately. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  805, 
after  the  factory  inspection  branch:  the  steel 
workers'  union  have  what  they  call  a  foundry 
council,  and  after  trying  for  some  time  in 
1955,  they  were  able  to  come  to  agreement 
with  the  chief  inspection  branch  on  a  set  of 
foundry  regulations,  and  it  is  quite  an  elab- 
orate set  of  regulations,  and  I  feel  they  were 
well  pleased  with  the  setting  up  of  the  type 
of  conditions. 

Now,  there  are  two  points  I  would  like 
to  make  and  get  an  answer  on.  One,  they 
have  bfeen  trying  for  some  time  to  have  the 
set  of  regulations  attached  as  a  supplement  to- 
The  Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act. 
I  would  like  to  know  why  they  have  not 
been  added  as  a  supplement,  or  set  out  into 
a  set  of  regulations. 

One  other  particular  point  in  their  conten- 
tion was  that,  at  one  time,  and  part  of  the 
regulations  sets  it  out,  that  when  the  inspec- 
tor goes  to  a  particular  fovmdry  he  would 
request  an  audience  with  the  shop  steward  or 
the  nominee  of  the  union,  and  listen  to  his 
report  on  conditions  or  any  specific  accident 
or  hazard  that  might  be  there. 

They  found  they  had  that  co-operation  for 
some  time,  but  apparently  with  the  change 
in  inspectors  they  have  not  now  got  that 
type  of  co-operation. 

Now  there  was  some  suggestion  that  the 
employer  did  not  have  to  allow  time  off  for 
the  union  nominee  to  talk  or  go  around  witli 
the  inspector.  These  boys  in  the  council 
feel  that  there  is  provision  in  the  Act,  sec- 
tion 18  of  the  Act— (d),  (e),  and  (g),  subsections 
of  the  Act— that  would   allow  the  inspector 
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to  meet  with  the  union  nominee  and  discuss 
the  problems  in  the  plant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Regarding  these  regula- 
tions the  hon.  member  talks  about,  we  have 
been  working  on  these  for  quite  some  time, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  using  what 
we  have  developed  as  a  basis  by  which  we 
operate,  but  we  have  not  got  to  the  point 
where  wo  are  satisfied  that  they  are  ready  to 
be  approved  by  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.   Mackay). 

However,  in  regard  to  when  our  inspectors 
go  into  a  plant,  they  go  and  dig  up  the 
steward  or  somebody  else,  I  cannot  promise 
that.  We  have  worked  very  well.  Our  chief 
inspector  has  indicated  to  organized  labour 
that  he  is  prepared  at  any  time  to  co-operate 
with  them.  Our  inspectors  are  going  into 
a  plant  and  looking  things  over,  making  cer- 
tain suggestions,  going  back  in  a  few  days 
to  see  that  they  have  been  carried  out.  It 
may  take  a  little  longer,  maybe  the  recom- 
mendations he  has  made  might  take  a  week 
or  more,  but  he  gets  back  in  due  time. 

Now  we  cannot  go  and  dig  up  these 
stewards  and  report  to  them  and  take  them 
away  from  their  work.  It  just  is  not  a  prac- 
tical thing  to  do.  But  I  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  we  work  very  well  with  the 
organization  of  labour  in  these  plants,  and 
I  know  that  is  something  they  would  like, 
that  every  time  one  of  our  inspectors  goes 
in  to  a  place,  the  first  thing  he  should  do 
is  go  and  get  a  steward  wherever  he  may 
be  in  a  big  plant— there  is  difficulty  in  finding 
him— by  the  time  he  is  located,  the  inspector 
would  have  his  inspection  made  and  be 
gone.  So  I  cannot  promise  that  I  will  instruct 
these  inspectors  to  do  that  on  every  occasion. 

But  when  there  is  anything  contentious 
we  dig  them  up,  and  they  are  informed  of 
what  is  going  on.  They  have  no  kick  at  this 
time  the  way  things  are  going. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  says 
that  he  is  working  on  the  regulations. 
These  were  drafted  in  1955,  that  is  3  years 
ago,  and  certainly  there  has  been  time  to 
come  to  an  agreement  on  what  would  be  a 
suitable  set  of  regulations  for  that  type  of 
industry. 

Certainly  they  were  in  quite  a  mess  before 
they  got  down  to  business  and  drafted  them, 
and  certainly  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
to  look  at  section  18,  (d),  (e),  and  (g) 
of  the  Act,  and  if  that  provides  the  right  for 
the  inspector  to  ask  for  a  union  nominee 
and  question  him,  then  I  would  suggest  that 


would  be  the  thing  to  do  to  really  get  the 
best  result. 

Vote  805  agreed  to. 

Vote   806  agreed  to. 

Vote  807  agreed  to. 

On  vote  808: 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question 
through  you,  in  connection  with  inspection? 
We  have  it  in  several  branches  here. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  incident  at  Lis- 
towel  when,  as  a  result  of  an  arena  falling 
down,  8  lives  were  last— 7  children  and  one 
adult.  I  just  wondered  if  there  is  any  place 
in  this  department,  or  where  would  it  come 
in  The  Department  of  Public  Works  or  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  where  a  building 
code  would  be  such  that  it  would  bring  all 
these  buildings  up  to  standard  and  be 
inspected  before  particular  grants  were  paid 
on  them. 

I  raised  this  question  in  committee  the 
other  day  because  I  do  think  it  is  one 
that  should  be  looked  into,  particularly  in 
regard  to  building  standards  and  what  they 
are  guided  by. 

Now  I  might  be  inquiring  in  the  wrong 
place.  I  know  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  do  build  a  lot  of  public  buildings. 
Do  they  inspect  them,  or  is  it  this  depart- 
ment, or  which  would  be  the  most  feasible 
department    to    have    it    done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  What  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber want,  an  answer?  Well,  it  all  comes 
under  The  Public  Halls  Act.  It  was  explained 
here  the  other  day  very  carefully  by  the 
hon.    Prime    Minister. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  was  not  paying  any 
attention. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  was  at  Listowel. 

Hon.  Mr,  Daley:  The  Department  of 
Labour  is  responsible  for  a  great  many  things 
but  these  public  halls  are  not  under  our 
supervision. 

I  would  say  tliat  we  have  a  very  skilled 
staff  of  engineers,  and  we  would  be  happy 
at  any  time  to  give  any  advice,  but  that 
might  create  a  difficulty,  because  I  would 
not  want  our  people  advising  something 
which  may  be  found  to  be  inadequate— the 
constrviction  or  something  concerning  stress 
and  strain  and  so  on.  If  anyone  wants  to 
use  our  people,  for  advice,  why  we  will 
make  them  available,  but  the  municipalities 
have  responsibilities  of  their  own,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  assume  them. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  that  my  hon. 
friend  was  away  on  the  day  of  the  discussion. 

The  matter  was  discussed  in  this  House  at 
very  great  length,  and  there  was  a  very 
lengthy  inquiry  rising  out  of  the  prelude  to 
the  present  Public  Halls  Act  in  Ontario. 
The  Public  Halls  Act  covers  arenas  and 
public  halls  generally. 

At  the  time  the  matter  was  considered, 
some  years  ago,  his  honour  Judge  Mac- 
Donald  conducted  an  inquiry,  and  made 
certain  recommendations.  It  was  found  that 
as  a  matter  of  practical  administration  that 
enforcement  had  to  be  at  the  municipal 
level.  This  was  the  purpose  of  passing  the 
Act,  to  provide  that  all  public  halls  had  to 
be  licenced.  It  meant  that  the  municipalities, 
of  course,  would  not  licence  halls  unless 
there  were  certain  safety  standards  observed. 

Wliat  has  been  done  is  this.  Draft  by- 
laws, or  the  type  of  by-laws  that  would  be 
satisfactory  on  a  minimmn  basis  for  most 
municipalities,  have  been  sent  to  all  munici- 
palities. They  are  constantly  being  circular- 
ized in  relation  to  this,  and  the  municipalities 
are  advised  that  information  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  from  The  Department  of 
tlie  Attorney-General,  and  particulars  of  the 
standard  building  codes,  arc  all  available. 

After  the  whole  matter  was  investigated, 
at  the  time  of  the  Moose  Hall  fire,  it  was 
determined  that  we  could  not  depart  from 
the  municipal  responsibility.  Not  only  that, 
but  standards  vary  so  greatly.  Consider, 
for  example,  the  city  of  Toronto,  and  take 
their  standards,  then  try  to  apply  them,  or 
even  a  modified  form  of  those  standards- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes— say  to  Bolton  or 
some  other  place.  It  is  simply  unworkable. 
We  found  that  if  we  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations, which  were  minimum  recom- 
mendations that  were  made  by  his  honour 
Judge  MacDonald  at  that  time,  and  applied 
them,  we  would  put  out  of  business  and 
close  up  every  Knights  of  Columbus  hall, 
every  Orange  hall  and  perhaps  every  parish 
hall  in  the  province,  outside  of  the  large 
centres. 

Therefore,  it  had  to  be  a  system  in  which 
the  responsibility  rested  with  the  municipali- 
ties. The  minute  we  attempt  to  depart  from 
this  principle,  we  are  into  difficulty. 

In  response  to  the  general  question  as  to 

where    municipalities    get    their    information, 

I  would  say  that  this  has  been  very  largely 

given  by  Mr.  Scott,  the  fire  marshal,  who  has 

prepared  draft  by-laws  that  have  been  cir- 


cularized among  the  municipalities.  This  is 
done  quite  often  and  at  the  same  time  particu- 
lars as  to  building  standards  and  so  on  are 
all  available  through  his  office. 

Mr.  Edwards:  I  might  say  that  I  am  sorry 
I  put  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  that  trouble 
for  general  information  as  I  had  read  Hansard. 
What  I  was  getting  at  is  this.  For  instance, 
if  we  want  to  build  a  school,  plans  have  to 
be  submitted  and  approved.  If  we  want  to 
build  an  arena,  whom  does  the  government 
have  to  receive  submitted  plans,  and  who 
sees  that  the  code  is  executed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  do  not  have  to  be 
submitted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  school 
board  gets  their  architect  and  does  the  job 
themselves. 

Mr.  Edwards:  What  I  am  getting  at  is 
this.  It  is  my  contention  that,  whenever  the 
government  contributes— and  which  they  do— 
toward  the  building  of  a  school,  an  arena,  or 
a  building  at  the  fair  grounds,  I  think  those 
plans  should  be  such  that  they  would  stand 
inspection. 

With  regards  to  inspection,  I  think  the 
only  time  that  municipal  inspection  should 
take  place  is  after  the  building  is  built.  What 
I  am  getting  at  is  the  code,  the  building 
code  that  sets  up  the  standards  for  the  type 
of  building  concerned.  That  was  the  point 
I  wanted  to  bring  up.  I  do  think  it  is  very 
vital. 

Vote  808  agreed  to. 

Vote  809  agreed  to. 

Vote  810  agreed  to. 

Vote  811  agreed  to. 

Vote  812  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  move  that  the  committee 
of  supply  do  now  rise  and  report  certain 
resolutions,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  committee  of  supply 
begs  leave  to  report  certain  resolutions  and 
begs  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  motion  for  adjournment,  will  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  advise  us  of  the  order  of 
business  for  tomorrow? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  mov- 
ing the  adjournment,  may  I  say  that  tomor- 
row   there    will    be    the    estimates    of    The 
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Department  of  Education,  and  if  there  is 
any  time  after  that— there  is  a  night  session 
tomorrow  night— there  will  be  bills  on  the 
order  paper. 

On  Wednesday,  we  expect  to.  have  esti- 
mates of  The  Provincial  Treasurer's  Depart- 
ment, and  on  Thursday  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
indicated  last  week  that  the  adjourned 
debate  on  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
would  be  resumed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  is  quite  right.  My  hon.  friend 
asked  a  question  last  week  or  the  week  before 
in  relation  to  the  Continental  Investments 
Corporation,  which  involves  a  very  detailed 
reply.  I  understand  that  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  will  make  that  reply  tomorrow.  That 
is  in  response  to  my  hon.  friend's  question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  mean  that  we  follow  on  the  debate 


after    his    report?     Well,    my    question    still 
stands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  mean  there  will 
be  an  answer  to  the  hon.  member's  question 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well  then,  when  will  we 
have  the  adjourned  debate?  When  will  it 
be  resumed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  resume  it  tomorrow  as  far  as  that  is 
concerned,  if  we  could  get  through  The 
Department  of  Education  estimates.  I  may 
say  that  I  am  anxious  to  get  on  with  those  for 
this  reason,  that  the  grants  to  the  munici- 
palities and  the  regulations  with  relation 
to  those  grants  should  be  dealt  with  at  an 
early  date.  But  I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend 
that  the  other  matter  will  be  dealt  with 
expeditiously.  I  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.20  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr,  Speaker:  We  have  a  large  number  of 
visitors  in  the  gallery  this  afternoon,  students 
from  the  Bedford  Park  school.  North  Toronto; 
2nd  Street  school.  New  Toronto;  Humberside 
collegiate,  Toronto;  and  a  group  of  young 
people  from  the  Seventh  Day  Adventist 
church  in  Welland.  These  people  are  here 
to  view  the  proceedings  of  the  House  and 
we  extend  to  them  a  very  hearty  welcome. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  GENERAL  WELFARE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT,  1958 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act,   1958." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  purpose  of 
these  amendments  is  to  enable  the  councils 
of  Indian  lands  to  function  in  the  same  way 
as  the  councils  of  municipalities  now  do  in 
all  matters  relating  to  the  granting  of  assist- 
ance under  the  Act. 


THE  JAILS  ACT 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Jails 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is,  and  has  been, 
the  duty  of  the  sheriff  to  provide  the  judge 
of  assize  with  a  list  of  prisoners  in  custody 
so  that  the  judge  may  have  brought  before 
him  any  of  them  who  might  be  entitled  to 
trial   forthwith. 

In  addition,  the  sheriff  is  the  officer  of 
the  court  who  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
the  prisoners  are  brought  before  the  court. 

So  long  as  the  sheriff  had  control  of  the  jail 
and  custody  of  the  prisoners,  there  was  no 
impediment  to  him  carrying  out  these  duties. 


However,  when  The  Jails  Act  was  amended, 
a  year  ago,  that  was  intituled,  "The  Jails 
Act,  1958,"  chapter  45  provided  that  the 
jailer,  and  not  the  sheriff,  should  have  control 
of  the  jail  and  custody  of  the  prisoners. 

It  should  cause  some  concern  to  the  judges 
that  this  might  interfere  with  the  perform- 
ance of  die  sheriff's  duties  to  the  court,  which 
could  happen  if  the  jailer  demanded— and 
the  sheriff  was  unable  to  produce— authority 
for  acquiring  the  list  of  prisoners.  The  jailers 
co-operate  in  every  way  with  the  sheriff, 
but  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  pro- 
posed legislation  be  enacted  to  insure  that 
the  sheriff  will  be  able  to  perform  his  duties. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  and 
starting  on  a  non-controversial  subject,  may 
I  say  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  present  to 
the  House  another  volume  in  the  Ontario 
Government-Champlain  Society  series  on 
various  aspects  of  Ontario's  history.  This 
work  is  entitled  Kingston  Before  the  War  of 
1812,  and  its  author  is  Dr.  Richard  A.  Preston, 
professor  of  history  of  the  Royal  Military 
College. 

Dr.  Preston,  I  would  ask  you  to  stand  up. 
I  congratulate  you,  on  behalf  of  everyone 
here,  on  your  production  of  this  interesting 
work.  I  am  sure  all  here  join  in  expressing 
thanks  to  you.  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  in  his  calmer 
moments,  has  been  an  historian.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  wrote  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
the  Cartwright  family  which  I  read  with 
interest,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be 
interested  in  this  new  work  relating  to  that 
particular  area. 

Two  volumes  have  preceded  this  one: 
they  are  The  Valley  of  the  Trent,  by  Edwin 
C.  Guillet,  and  Royal  Fort  Frontenac,  by 
Dr.  Preston  in  collaboration  with  Dr.  Leopold 
Lamontagne. 

Once  again  I  should  like  to  acknowledge 
the  contribution  these  historians  have  made 
to  scholarship,  the  preservation  of  our 
historical  records,  and  in  particular  to  the 
knowledge  of  our  origins  of  this  province. 

Dr.  W.  Kaye  Lamb,  the  Dominion  archivist, 
and  national  librarian,  has  been  the  chairman 
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of  the  Champlain  Society  committee  that  has 
been  dealing  with  the  Ontario  series.  He 
has  had  collaborating  with  him  Dr.  J.  B. 
Conacher,  Dr.  J.  M.  S.  Careless,  and  Dr. 
Patrick  White.  Drs.  Conacher  and  White 
are  present  today,  and  I  would  ask  them  to 
stand   up,   please. 

These  volumes  have  been  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Champlain  Society  with 
the  financial  backing  of  the  province. 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  that  this  is 
not  large  in  relation  to  the  immensity  of  the 
work  which  these  gentlemen  have  under- 
taken. The  society,  which  has  been  sponsor- 
ing the  production  of  historical  studies  for 
more  than  50  years,  chooses  and  guides  tlie 
authors  in  these  various  works.  But,  subject 
to  this  qualification,  the  authors  have  a  free 
hand. 

Dr.  Preston  has,  for  example,  selected  all 
of  tlie  material  which  is  reproduced  in  this 
book,  and  hon.  members  will  see  that  he  has 
written  an  introduction  giving  the  back- 
ground of  the  pre-1812  period  in  the  King- 
ston area.  He  has  also  written  commentaries 
on  the  various  records  and  documents  in  the 
book  to  illustrate  and  make  them  more  fully 
understandable  and  meaningful,  and  to  place 
them  in  the  context  of  the  history  of  the 
province  at  that  time. 

Now,  all  this  has  been  done  entirely  by 
Dr.  Preston  under  the  general  direction  of 
his  editorial  committee.  From  beginning  to 
end,  this  volume— like  its  predecessors— is  the 
independent,  objective  work  of  a  professional 
historian. 

In  sponsoring  this  series,  our  purpose  is 
to  provide  a  number  of  documentary  volumes 
on  Ontario's  history.  Our  hope  is  that  this 
will  be  interesting  and  instructive,  and  that 
it  will  also  contribute  a  solid  foundation  of 
source  material  for  the  interpretive  historian. 

I  may  say,  sir,  that  some  time  ago  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  suggested  that  per- 
haps we  should  have  written  an  interpretive 
history  of  Ontario.  The  great  difficulty  of 
that  course  is  that,  when  you  engage  in 
interpretive  history,  it  contains  opinions  and 
therefore,  from  a  public  standpoint,  might  be 
the  cause  of  controversy.  So  we  have  limited 
ourselves  to  documentary  history,  to  funda- 
mental records  and  comments  thereon— leav- 
ing it  to  historians  of  the  future  to  interpret 
Ontario's  history  as  they  see  it  from  the 
documents  which  are  available. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  supplement  to  our 
archives  here.  The  purpose  is  to  make 
available,  to  the  public  and  to  students,  a 
vast  body  of  history  which  has  not  been 
readily   available   or   accessible. 


May  I  quote  Dr.  Preston  in  his  new 
volume: 

Some  of  the  collections  of  documents 
which  were  explored  have  not  previously 
been  used  extensively  by  historians.  Other 
records  that  were  known  to  earlier  his- 
torians of  Kingston  have  since  been  for- 
gotten by  their  custodians,  and  some  of 
these  were  triumphantly  rediscovered  after 
dusty  searches. 

Thus,  in  addition  to  the  service  of  pro- 
viding in  print  a  documentary  history  of  a 
pioneer  community,  the  preparation  of  the 
present  volume  has  led  to  the  discovery 
—or  rediscovery— of  material  that  was  either 
unknown  or  forgotten. 

With  the  publication  of  this  volume  we 
now  have  a  comprehensive  collection  of 
documents  and  a  brief  descriptive  history  of 
the  Kingston  area  from  the  very  beginning  of 
its  development  in  the  early  seventeenth 
century— that  was  the  subject  of  the  work 
Royal  Fort  Frontenac  by  Drs.  Preston 
and  Lamontagne— to  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  of  1812.  In  it  are  events  and  develop- 
ments, such  as  the  coming  of  the  Loyalists, 
which  are  fundamental  to  the  history  of 
Ontario. 

Within  the  next  2  or  3  years,  additional 
volumes  on  other  areas  of  Ontario  will  be 
completed.  Next  year,  a  work  on  the 
Windsor  area  will  be  issued. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  settlement  of 
Windsor  goes  back  to  the  early  1700's,  to  at 
least  50  years  before  the  battle  of  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  in 
passing,  that  the  parishes  or  foundations  of 
Assumption  University,  which  we  deal  with 
here  in  budget  matters,  go  back  to  the  days 
of  the  early  1700's. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  fifth  volume  in  this 
series  will  be  on  "Muddy  York." 

I  use  that  term  with  great  respect,  because 
it  covers  the  area  which  is  now  metropolitan 
Toronto  and  that  portion  immediately  to 
the  north. 

There  will  be  a  volume  on  the  Muskoka- 
Haliburton  area  which  deals  with  some  of 
the  early  explorations  in  this  province,  run- 
ning from  Lake  Simcoe  and  Georgian  Bay 
across  to  the  Ottawa  River. 

Also,  there  will  be  a  further  volume 
on  famous  pioneer  roads  in  this  province— 
Dundas  Street,  Yonge  Street,  and  a  host  of 
other  roads— which  deal  with  the  early  history 
of  this  province. 

I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Preston  and  all  those 
who  have  collaborated  with  him,  and  I 
should  like  also  to  include  in  that  group  our 
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Department  of  Economics  and  Mr.  Gather- 
cole,  who  have  been  prominent  in  making 
the  arrangement  for  this  series. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day  I  would  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  answer  the  two  questions  which  were 
asked  me  by  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  regarding  the  prob- 
lem at  the  Marathon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
in  northwestern  Ontario. 

The  Marathon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company 
first  placed  road  blocks  at  various  points  on 
its  logging  roads  between  Hillsport  and  Cara- 
mat  on  February  24,  following  a  fracas 
between  some  30  strikers  and  3  or  4  Ontario 
provincial  policemen  at  the  junction  of  high- 
way No.  11  and  the  Caramat  road,  otherwise 
known  as  highway  No.  625. 

Highway  No.  625  from  Caramat  to  high- 
way No.  11  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1957, 
giving  access  to  the  outside  world  from 
Caramat,  Stevens  and  Hillsport  for  the  first 
time. 

Following  the  fracas  at  tlie  junction  of  high- 
way No.  11  and  the  Caramat  road,  about  10 
strikers  were  charged.  The  cases  came  on 
in  Geraldton  on  March  3  and  were  remanded. 
Apart  from  this  show  of  violence,  the  com- 
pany alleged  to  have  received  other  threats 
of  violence  to  its  operations  and  equipment. 

The  logging  roads  across  which  the  road 
blocks  had  been  placed  are  company  roads, 
built  at  company  expense,  and  are  located 
wholly  within  the  timber  limits  held  by  the 
company.  Until  such  time  as  such  roads  are 
assumed  as  public  roads,  the  control  as  to 
their  use  lies  with  the  timber  operator.  The 
company  has  considered  it  necessary  to  impose 
these  road  blocks  to  prevent  violence  and 
vandalism.  At  the  same  time  it  has  provided 
tnicks  to  transport,  at  its  own  expense,  the 
groceries  and  other  supplies  that  are  needed. 

As  to  emergency  situations,  there  is  a 
doctor  at  Caramat  and  telephone  communi- 
cation between  Caramat,  Stevens  and  Hills- 
port, and  the  doctor  can  be  transported 
quickly  to  where  he  is  needed. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  should 
like  to  make  fuller  reference  to  the  research 
and  investigation  into  fluoride  in  communal 
water  supplies  to  which  I  referred  yesterday. 
The  account  was  in  the  paper  this  morning 
and  I  would  like  to  clarify  that  at  this  first 
opportunity. 

Yesterday  I  stated  that  I  was  speaking  as 
an  ordinary  citizen.    On  one  hand,  we  have 


those  who  very  conscientiously  believe  that 
fluoridation  is  beneficial  to  the  people.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  those  who  express 
the  strongest  opposition  to  fluoridation  for 
various  reasons  in  principle  and  effect.  In 
between  is  a  great  body  of  citizens  who 
simply  do  not  know  the  answers. 

I  have  expressed  frankly  to  this  House 
some  of  my  doubts  in  connection  with  the 
arguments  which  have  been  advanced  on 
both  sides. 

Many  hon.  members  sitting  in  this  assembly 
have  similar  doubts.  I  stated  yesterday  that 
I  felt  there  certainly  ought  to  be  clearer 
evidence  on  the  whole  problem  than  we 
have  at  the  present  time. 

With  that  background  yesterday,  I  stated 
that  there  would  be  a  full  research  and  a 
dispassionate  and  full  investigation  into  the 
whole  matter. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  various 
agencies  engaged  in  research  in  many  phases 
of  this  problem.  Reference  to  that  has  been 
made  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond).  The  Department  of  Health  is 
itself  engaged  in— and  is  encouraging— investi- 
gations and  research,  and,  as  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster stated,  we  propose  that  this  shall  be 
continued.  We  shall  look  into  every  possible 
phase  of  the  matter  in  order  to  clarify  the 
situation.  This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  rea- 
sonable, common-sense  approach. 

To  further  this,  the  government  proposes 
to  appoint  a  committee.  I  use  that  expression 
advisedly  although  another  expression  might 
be  used.  The  government  proposes  to  appoint 
a  committee  which  will,  in  fact,  be  armed 
with  the  provisions  of  The  Public  Inquiries 
Act,  not  only  to  examine  into  and  report 
upon  the  facts  as  they  are  today,  but  also 
to  advise,  and  to  encourage  research  and 
scientific  investigation  if  it  is  found  that  these 
investigations   to   date   are  inadequate. 

This  committee— and  I  prefer  to  use  this 
term  rather  than  the  more  formal  expression 
of  a  Royal  commission,  although  it  will  have 
such  powers— will  have  the  widest  scope  in 
its  work,  and  will  be  asked  to  advise  on  the 
whole   problem. 

I  shall  certainly  advise  the  House  as  to 
the  personnel  and  as  to  the  reference,  but  the 
principles  will  be  as  I  have  stated.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  other  jurisdiction  which  has 
taken  this  course.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  sensible  thing  to  do  is  to  bring 
out  the  facts  fairly  and  dispassionately. 

This  no  doubt  will  clarify  matters  which 
are   presently   obscured,    and   it   will   enable 
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our  people  to  more  surely  evaluate  the  matters 
which  are  to  be,  and  have  to  be,  decided 
in  this  very  difficult  matter. 

I  thought,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  should  make 
that  statement  to  the  House  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  yesterday  I  referred  to  the  matter 
of  dispassionate  and  full  investigation.  That 
is  the  principle  we  propose  to  follow. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  will 
proceed  to  reply— as  I  said  I  would  at  the 
time— as  soon  as  possible  to  a  question  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald). 

He  asked  this  question  on  Thursday,  Feb- 
ruary 19,  as  follows: 

When  Mr.  John  McGraw  of  Continental 
Investments  refused  to  come  voluntarily 
before  the  commission  investigating 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  stock  dis- 
tribution, but  did  indicate  that  Ontario 
authorities  could  take  any  steps  they 
desired  through  the  British  Columbia 
securities  commission,  was  any  effort  made 
at  least  to  submit  written  questions  to 
Mr.  McGraw  through  the  British  Columbia 
securities  commission  regarding  NONG 
stock  shares  bought  and  sold  through  the 
nominee  account  known  as  Convesto?  If 
not,  why  not? 

To  this  question,  I  replied  that  I  would 
consult  the  records  and  go  into  the  matter 
with  the  investigators,  and  give  the  House 
a  full  and  complete  report  in  connection  with 
the  matter.  That  I  now  propose  to  do.  This 
will  require  a  fairly  full  statement  and  I  am 
giving  it  in  reply  to  the  question  asked  by 
the  hon.   member. 

When  I  spoke  on  February  12  last,  at  the 
time  of  the  tabling  of  the  report  of  the  investi- 
gators commissioned  by  me,  pursuant  to 
section  23  of  The  Ontario  Securities  Act,  to 
make  an  investigation  into  the  matters  relat- 
ing to  trading  in  the  securities  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  Limited,  I 
stated  that  the  terms  of  reference  to  the 
investigators  were  broad,  and  that  they  were 
authorized  to  carry  out  "a  full,  free  and 
impartial  investigation,"  which  they  did. 

Even  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has 
admitted,  after  having  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  material,  that  the  investigation 
was  thorough.  But  he  has  complained  that 
it  did  not  go  far  enough  and,  in  particular, 
he  has  raised— both  in  this  House  and  outside 
this  House— a  complaint  that  tradings  in 
what  may  be  termed  the  Convesto  account 


were      not     followed     sufficiently     by     the 
investigators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stated  a  month  ago,  in 
this  House,  that  I  knew  of  no  stone  left 
unturned  in  the  investigation  and  that  there 
was  no  shadow  of  doubt  that  it  was  complete. 
I  will  shortly  table  with  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
letter  dated  February  23,  1959,  addressed  to 
me  and  signed  by  Gordon  W.  Ford,  one  of 
the  investigators. 

I  will  now  read  this  letter,  with  your 
permission,  Mr.  Speaker. 

With  further  reference  to  the  report  of 
Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  Chisholm  and  myself  here- 
in, dated  August  29,  1958,  I  understand 
you  desire  an  amplification  of  all  the 
reports  with  reference  to  John  McGraw  and 
Continental  Investments  Corporation  Limi- 
ted hereinafter  referred  to  as  Convesto. 

Paragraph  20  of  our  report  dealt  with 
the  volume  of  trading  which,  we  noted 
from  the  evidence  in  record,  had  taken 
place  through  Convesto.  The  bulk  of  this 
trading  was  in  the  period  of  a  rapidly 
rising  unlisted  market  in  the  shares  of 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas,  that  is 
from  January  to  June,  1957,  prior  to  the 
public  issue. 

Mr.  McGraw  was,  of  course,  not  a  com- 
pellable witness  before  us,  since  he  lived 
outside  the  jurisdiction,  namely  in  Van- 
couver. We  sought  to  obtain  his  voluntary 
attendance  for  us  by  way  of  a  request 
through  his  friend,  the  witness  Ralph  K. 
Farris  and  Mr.  Farris'  Counsel  at  the  hearing- 
Mr.  Farris  in  due  course  reported  to 
us,  on  the  record,  that  Mr.  McGraw  was 
not  prepared  to  attend  before  us,  but  had 
indicated  that  if  we  desired  to  question 
him  we  could  seek  to  do  so  through  the 
superintendent  of  Boford,  B.C. 

Our  investigation  under  your  order  of 
May  10,  1958,  was,  of  course,  not  an 
investigation  by  the  Ontario  securities 
commission,  but  by  the  persons  named  in 
your  order.  In  our  opinion,  it  was  our 
duty  to  make  our  findings  on  the  basis  of 
sworn  evidence  before  us,  in  addition  to 
such  records  that  were  available  to  us, 
pursuant  to  our  powers  under  section  23 
of  the  Act.  We  accordingly  did  not  seek  to 
obtain  unsworn  statements  from  Mr. 
McGraw  as  part  of  the  evidence  in  our 
investigation,  apart  from  the  legal  restric- 
tions which  prevented  us  from  compelling 
the  attendance  of  Mr.  McGraw. 

We,  however,  were  satisfied  from  the 
sworn  evidence  before  us,  and  the  records 
of  the  transfer  agent,  National  Trust,  which 
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were  examined  by  Mr.  Chisholm  in  the 
course  of  our  investigation,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  McGraw  was  not  necessary 
for  the  purposes  of  our  investigation. 

Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  were: 

That  we  had  examined  on  oath 
before  us  each  of  the  material  vendors  of 
shares  to  Convesto,  including  the  officers 
of  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas,  and 
had  obtained  production  before  us  of  all 
the  material  confirmation  verifying  their 
sales    to    or    through    Convesto. 

In  addition  Mr.  Chisholm,  in  the  course 
of  his  search  of  the  records  of  the  transfer 
agent.  National  Trust,  had  examined  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  investigation  a 
detailed  record  of  all  transfers  to  and  from 
Convesto,  from  the  incorporation  of  North- 
ern Ontario  Natural  Gas  to  March  22, 
1957. 

A  perusal  of  these  records  indicated  that 
the  sales  evidenced  by  the  transfers  from 
Convesto  holdings  in  this  period  appeared 
to  be  in  the  normal  course  of  trading  to 
the  public.  Nothing  in  these  records 
indicated  any  improper  or  untoward  trans- 
actions, or  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
any  sales  or  transfers  to  elected  or  appointed 
representatives  of  the  government  at  any 
level. 

We  accordingly  felt  justified  in  complet- 
ing our  investigation  when  we  did,  with- 
out further  examination  of  the  records  or 
transfers  re  Convesto,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  all  events  which  were 
alleged  to  have  given  rise  to  any  possible 
bribery,  by  or  on  behalf  of  Northern  for 
the  most  part,  had  heretofore  been  long 
since  concluded. 

Nothing  in  the  Convesto  record  at  the 
transfer  agent,  searched  at  the  foresaid  by 
Mr.  Chisholm  in  the  course  of  our  investi- 
gation, led  us  to  modify  the  opinion  given 
in  paragraph  23  of  our  report  as  to  the 
absence  of  any  evidence  of  bribery  or 
corruption    at    any    level    of    government. 

I  understand  that  a  copy  of  Mr.  Tiven's 
working  papers,  made  during  the  course 
of  our  investigation  covering  the  records 
of  transfers  re  Convesto  from  the  date  of 
incorporation  of  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  to  March  22,  1957,  have  been 
delivered  to  you  by  him.  Mr.  Bray  and 
Mr.  Chisholm  have  read,  and  concur,  in 
the  contents  of  this  further  report- 
all  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  and 
signed  by  Mr.  Ford. 


Mr.  Speaker,  having  read  that  letter,  which, 
as  I  say,  will  be  tabled  with  the  material 
already  tabled  on  February  12  last,  by 
me,  I  now  propose  to  table  also,  with  your 
permission,  a  memorandum  from  Messrs. 
H.  S.  Bray  and  W.  H.  Chisholm— who,  you 
will  recall  were,  with  Mr.  Ford,  the  3 
investigators  appointed  by  me  in  May,  1958— 
to  Mr.  O.  E.  Lennox,  chairman  of  the  Ontario 
securities  commission,  dated  February  23, 
1957,  with  the  attached  schedule. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission, 
I  will  read  this  memorandum.  This  is 
headed: 

Re:  Convesto    and    Company 

Continental  Investment  Corporation 
Limited 

Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany Limited. 

Donald   A.   Clark 

Twin  City  Gas  Company  Limited 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  reading  this  memo- 
randum, I  would  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  information  to  the  extent  that  it 
goes  beyond  what  is  referred  to  in  Mr. 
Ford's  letter  to  me,  has  been  obtained  as  a 
result  of  authority  under  The  Ontario  Secur- 
ities Act,  authorized  by  the  chairman  of  the 
commission,  Mr.  Lennox,  being  a  different 
procedure  than  the  procedure  under  section 
23,  and  being  necessary  because  the  investi- 
gation under  section  23  had  been  concluded 
some  time  ago. 

Mr.  D,  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Was 
that  at  the  time  of  the  general  investigation, 
or  in  the  last  month  or  so? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  up  until  March  22, 
1957,  the  records  of  Convesto  had  been 
examined  by  investigators  under  the  original 
order.  We  now  bring  them  down  to  about 
the  middle  of  June,  1957,  but  have  to  make 
use  of  an  additional  procedure  under  The 
Securities  Act,  in  order  to  have  the  authority 
to  go  and  look  at  the  records. 

I  now  read  this  memorandum: 

As  instructed,  sir,  and  pursuant  to  a 
request  for  information  made  by  the  hon. 
the  Attorney-General,  the  writers  have 
attended  at  the  offices  of  the  National 
Trust  Company,  the  Registrar  and  Trans- 
fer Agent  for  both  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company  Limited  and  Twin  City  Gas 
Company  Limited  for  the  purpose  of 
reporting  on  the  following: 

1.  The  sources  of  shares  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  registered  in  the  name 
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of  Convesto  and  Company— the  nominee 
named  for  the  Vancouver  brokerage  firm- 
Continental  Investments  Corporation  Limi- 
ted, and  the  names  of  the  individuals  or 
companies  to  v/hom  these  shares  were 
transferred  on  the  transfer  records  of  the 
company  up  to,  and  including,  the  day 
the  securities  were  first  qualified  for  sale 
from  within  Ontario,  June  4,  1957.  In  fact, 
we  extended  our  examination  up  to  and 
including  June  21,  1957. 

2.  To  trace  the  specified  block  of  100,000 
shares  of  Twin  City  issued  in  the  name  of 
F.  E.  Shaw  by  Twin  City  on  November  26, 
1956. 

Attached  hereto  is  a  schedule  prepared 
by  the  writers  showing  the  transfer  into 
and  from  the  name  of  Convesto  from  the 
incorporation  of  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  until  June  21,  1957,  as  taken  from 
the  records  of  the  company.  These  speak 
for  themselves. 

In  addition,  although  not  requested  to 
do  so,  auditor  Chisholm  quickly  examined 
transfers  to  and  from  the  name  of  John 
McGraw,  the  president  of  Continental 
Investment  Corporation,  and  finds  that  the 
account  which  commences  on  April  4, 
1957,  is  similar  to  the  account  of  Convesto 
and  Company. 

We  note  that  15,125  shares  were  trans- 
ferred from  Convesto  to  McGraw  on 
April  26,  1957,  and  that  the  same  number— 
15,125  shares  —  were  transferred  from 
McGraw  to  Convesto  on  June  3,  1957. 

We  would  also  note  that  a  total  of 
193,894  shares  were  transferred  or  issued 
in  the  name  of  Convesto  during  this  period 
from  which  a  total  of  133,639  shares  were 
transferred,  leaving  a  balance  as  of 
June  31,  1957,  of  60,255  shares. 

Then  with  respect  to  Donald  A.  Clark, 
Twin  City  Gas  Company  Limited,  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  Limited,  the 
memorandum  goes  on  as  follows: 

Auditor  Chisholm  examined  the  transfer 
records  of  Twin  City  and  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas,  and  has  traced  100,000  shares 
of  Twin  City  issued  in  the  name  of  F.  E. 
Shaw  on  November  26,  1956.  He  has 
prepared  a  schedule,  detailing  the  facts 
disclosed— a  copy  of  which  has  already 
been  furnished  to  the  Attorney-General. 
A  copy  of  this  schedule  is  attached 
hereto. 

The  highlights  of  this  report  are  as 
follows:  the  100,000  shares  of  Twin  City 
appears  to  have  been  divided  equally 
between  Donald  A.  Clark  and  his  son 
Donald  C.  Clark. 


During  December,  1957,  shares  of 
Twin  City  were  reduced  on  the  basis  of 
two  old  shares  for  one  new  and,  as  at 
December  11,  1957,  we  find  that  Donald 
C.  Clark  was  the  registered  holder  of 
25,000  new  shares  of  Twin  City  and  that 
there  were  also  25,000  new  shares  regis- 
tered in  the  name  of  Donald  A.  Clark,  as 
well  as  550  shares  which  Donald  A.  Clark 
appears  to  have  obtained  elsewhere. 

On  June  12,  1958,  Donald  C.  Clark 
exchanged  the  whole  of  his  25,000  shares 
of  Twin  City  on  the  offer  made  by  North- 
ern Ontario  Natural  Gas  to  issue  one  share 
of  the  latter  in  exchange  for  2.5  shares 
of  Twin  City  for  10,000  shares  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas. 

His  father,  Donald  A.  Clark,  exchanged 
22,000  shares  of  Twin  City  on  the  same 
day  for  8,800  shares  of  Northern  Ontario 
Natural   Gas. 

On  June  16,  1958,  Donald  A.  Clark 
further  reduced  his  registered  holdings  by 
transferring  2,500  shares  of  Twin  City  to 
John  Andrews  of  Fort  William,  a  director 
of  Twin  City,  which  left  him  with  500 
from  the  original  100,000  reduced  to 
50,000,  together  with  the  550  shares 
acquired  previously  for  a  total  of  1,050 
shares  of  Twin  City— 

the  balance  having  been  as  indicated— I  am 
not  reading  now  from  the  letter— there  that 
the   exchange  had  been   effected. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  table  the 
schedules  that  were  attached  to  that 
memorandum,  and  I  have  in  my  hand  at  the 
moment  one  of  them,  the  schedule  of  19 
pages  of  trading  sheets,  going  from  the  first 
registration  of  Convesto  and  Company  as  a 
shareholder  of  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company,  which  occurred  on  January  9, 
1957,  and  on  that  day  20,000  shares  previ- 
ously in  the  name  of  Ralph  K.  Farris  were 
transferred  on  the  books  of  the  company  to 
Convesto  and  Company. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Farris  tells  in  detail 
what  he  received  for  these  shares,  and 
actually  the  schedule  I  am  referring  to  shows 
that  some  of  them  went  out  in  small  lots 
to  various  persons  as  transfers  from  Con- 
vesto and  Company  on  the  books  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company. 

The  sheets  also  show  the  source  to  Con- 
vesto and  Company  of  all  the  other  shares 
of  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company 
which  came  to  Convesto  and  Company  and 
were  registered. 

Just  for  example,  here  is  Frank  S.  Welters, 
and   he   was   one   of   the   original    group   or 
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early  shareholders,  whose  own  trading  sheet 
was  tabled  on  February  12  last.  On  January 
23,  1957,  some  16,072  shares  from  Mr. 
Welters'  account  were  transferred  to  Convesto 
and  Company.  I  would  pohit  out  too,  that, 
of  course,  all  these  shares  that  I  am  referring 
to  now,  and  the  numbers,  are  the  presently 
numbered  shares  after  any  earlier  splits, 
because  this  account  was  not  opened  up 
until  some  months  after  the  final  split.  I  refer 
to  the  16,000  shares. 

Then,  for  example  again,  there  is  Mr. 
Newell,  who  was  an  original  in  this  venture 
on  the  same  day:  2,500  to  Convesto  and 
Company. 

A  little  farther  down,  1,000  shares  from 
J.  W.  Tomlinson— who  was  an  employee  at 
one  time— to  Convesto  and  Company. 

Still  a  little  farther  down  is  recorded  the 
14,000  shares  which  Convesto  and  Company 
bought  directly  from  the  Gas  company,  and 
which  I  referred  to  in  some  detail  a  month 
ago,  and  concerning  which  I  pointed  out 
that  proceedings  had  been  instituted  by  way 
of  a  prosecution,  but  the  prosecution  was 
barred  by  lapse  of  time. 

I  just  note  as  I  look  along  here— 3,000 
came  in  on  February  6,  1957,  from  Kelmac 
Oils;  20,000  on  the  same  date  from  C. 
Spencer  Clark;  in  February,  I  note  a  large 
number,   15,125,  Stanley  Birk. 

Any  hon.  member  who  is  interested  in 
looking  over  these  sheets  will  see  that  that 
is  the  pattern  right  tlirough  from  the  opening 
of  the  account,  as  I  mentioned  on  January  9, 
1957,  right  through  the  period. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  so  to 
speak,  we  will  see  that  there  were  numerous 
transactions  involving  transfers,  for  the  most 
part  in  small  quantities,  of  shares  from  Con- 
vesto and  Company  throughout  the  same 
period  to  various  people,  many  of  them 
living  in  Vancouver— in  fact,  by  far  the  largest 
number  would  appear  to  be  Vancouver 
residents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  give  a  bird's-eye  view, 
then,  of  these  19  sheets,  there  were  some  93 
or  94  entries  between  January  9,  1957,  and 
June  21,  1957,  indicating  that  Convesto  on 
those  occasions  received  shares  by  way  of 
transfers  from  shareholders,  and  there  were 
about  540  entries  showing  outgoings  of 
shares— that  is  to  say,  transfers  from  Convesto 
and  Company  to  others. 

And  with  respect  to  those  outgoings, 
involving,  as  I  say,  about  540  names,  between 
75  per  cent,  and  80  per  cent,  were  residents 
either  in  Vancouver  itself  or  in  British 
Columbia.    I  think  that  is  a  fair  summary. 


These  transactions  appear  to  be  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  by  Convesto  and 
Company,  which  quite  obviously  was  very 
much  interested  in  the  acquiring  and  dispos- 
ing of  shares  of  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  Company,  and  quite  clearly  in  these 
operations  was  buying  up  shares  from  many 
of  those  who  became  first  or  early  share- 
holders of  the  company,  and  disbursing  the 
shares  quite  widely,  for  the  most  part,  in 
small  lots  to  quite  a  large  number  of  people. 

Returning  now  to  the  second  schedule  of 
the  memorandum  to  Mr.  Lennox,  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  last,  reference  is  made  to  these 
transactions  on  page  8  of  the  investigators' 
report  as  tabled,  which  in  substance  states: 

Northern  subscribed  for  200,000  shares  of 
Twin  City  after  the  stock  of  that  company 
had  been  subdivided  20  for  1,  at  15  cents 
per   share,    and: 

Shaw  and  Farris  agreed  that  100,000  of 

the  200,000  were  to  be  resold  by  Northern 

to  Shaw  at  the  same  price. 

Shaw's  evidence  showed  that  the  100,000 
shares  which  he  was  to  get  from  Northern 
were  in  fact  for  the  benefit  of  Donald  A. 
Clark.  The  question  has  been  raised  about 
the  100,000  shares  of  Twin  City  that  Clark 
got  in  this  way. 

The  second  schedule  to  the  memorandum 
to  Mr.  Lennox,  from  Messrs.  Bray  and  Chis- 
holm,    gives   details   concerning  this. 

Briefly,  the  100,000  shares,  represented 
originally  by  certificate  No.  204  in  the  name 
of  F.  E.  Shaw,  of  Twin  City,  were  split  up 
in  this  way:  50,000  to  Donald  C.  Clark, 
5,000  to  F.  H.  Black,  5,000  to  D.  A.  Clark, 
and  40,000  to  Donald  A.  Clark.  It  would  seem 
that  D.  A.  Clark  and  Donald  A.  Clark  are 
one  and  the  same  person,  and  it  also  appears 
that  the  5,000  shares  to  F.  H.  Black  were 
transferred  to  Donald  A.  Clark  on  May  9, 
1957. 

The  schedule  also  shows  that,  on  June  4, 
1957,  when  National  Trust  Company  became 
transfer  agents,  the  holdings  were:  Donald 
C.  Clark,  50,000  shares;  Donald  A.  Clark, 
49,000  shares;  and  Merle  Hunt,  1,000  shares. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  December,  1957, 
the  capital  of  Twin  City  was  reduced  so  that 
the  basis  was  one  for  two,  100,000  shares 
thus  becoming  50,000  shares. 

Then  in  June,  1958,  in  accordance  with 
an  offering  made  by  the  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company,  to  holders  of  shares  of 
Twin  City,  it  became  possible  to  exchange 
Twin  City  shares  for  shares  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  on  the  basis 
of   2.5    shares   of   Twin   City   for   one    share 
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of  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company, 
and,  as  Messrs.  Rray  and  Chisholm  say  in 
their  memorandum,  Donald  A.  Clark 
exchanged  his  22,000  shares  of  Twin  City  for 
8,800  shares  of  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  Company,  and  Donald  C.  Clark,  the  son, 
exchanged  the  whole  of  his  25,000  shares  of 
Twin  City  for  10,000  shares  of  Northern 
Ontario   Natural  Gas  Company. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Bray  has 
delivered  to  me  a  letter,  dated  February  23, 
1959,  addressed  to  him  from  Donald  C. 
Clark.  I  will  be  glad,  with  your  permission, 
to  table  this  letter  also,  which  I  will  now  read. 

I  may  say  also  that  Mr.  Bray  has  received 
a  wire  from  Mr.  D.  A.  Clark,  dated  March  2, 
1959,  which  with  your  permission  I  will 
also  table.  Now  I  will  read  the  letter  first. 
This  is  dated  February  23,  1959,  from  Donald 
C.  Clark,  Port  Arthur,  to  H.  S.  Bray,  the 
Ontario  securities  commission,  regarding  Twin 
City  Gas  Company: 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  in  my  possession  at  this  date,  in 
my  name,  10,000  shares  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  stock  in  its  entirety. 
This  represents  50  per  cent,  of  the  origi- 
nal allotment  of  Twin  City  Gas  stock;  this 
was  traded  one  for  two  and  then  traded 
to  Northern  Ontario  at  2.5  for  1. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  my  father 
has  all  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  stock 
acquired  in  the  same  manner  except  for 
those  listed  below: 

February,  1957,  W.  E.  Hunt  acquired 
1,000  shares  of  Twin  City  Gas;  September, 
1957,  P.  B.  LeMay  acquired  1,000  shares 
of  Twin  City  Gas;  September,  1957,  C.  F. 
Hersey  acquired  5,000  shares  of  original 
Twin  City  Gas;  December,  1957,  R. 
W.  Clement  acquired  250  new  Twin 
City  Gas  shares;  January,  1958,  John 
Andrews  acquired  2,500  new  Twin  City 
Gas  shares. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  these  were 
the  stock  transactions  that  happened  at  the 
stated  time.  All  these  5  gentlemen  are 
friends  or  business  acquaintances  who  are 
not  in  political  life. 

This  wire  is  by  way  of  confirming,  on  the 
part  of  D.  A.  Clark,  the  father,  tlie  informa- 
tion contained  in  the  letter  of  Donald  C. 
Clark,  the  son,  to  Mr.  Bray,  which  I  have 
just  read: 

THIS  WILL  CONFIRM  RESALE  AND  DISTRIBU- 
TION OF  ORIGINAL  100,000  SHARES  TWIN 
CITY  GAS  STOCK  WHICH  I  PURCHASED  AS  SET 
OUT  IN  LETTER  OF  FEBRUARY  23,  1959, 
ADDRESSED  TO  YOU  AND  SIGNED  BY  D.  C. 
CLARK. 


Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  just  tabled  is 
merely  further  and  more  detailed  information 
with  respect  to  certain  aspects  of  the  investi- 
gation, which  adds  strength  and  support  to 
the  statement  made  by  the  investigators  in 
paragraph  23  of  their  report,  on  page  11,  part 
of  which  says: 

On  all  the  evidence,  and  after  careful 
examination  of  the  records  as  to  disposition 
of  shares,  we  find  no  evidence  of  bribery 
or  corruption  with  reference  to  Northern 
at  any  level  of  government,  municipal  or 
provincial. 

I  believe  I  have  been  supplied  with  copies 
of  that  account.  I  have  not  been  able  just 
to  lay  my  hands  on  them,  but  I  will  be  glad 
to  table  them  also.  They  would,  as  I  say,  be 
showing  transactions  similar  to  the  Convesto 
for  a  limited  period  of  time.  I  will  be  glad 
to  table  them  but  I  cannot,  at  the  moment, 
just  get  my  hands  on  the  copy. 

The  transactions  listed  here  today  are  what 
might  be  termed  ordinary,  everyday  transac- 
tions. 

I  have  now  been  delivered  a  copy  which 
I  will  table.  It  consists  of  4  pages  of  the 
details  somewhat  similar  to  the  Convesto 
account.  They  certainly  give  no  support  what- 
ever to  any  suggestion  that  there  was  any  use 
by  the  company  itself— that  is,  by  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company— of  any  of  its 
shares  to  bribe  or  corrupt,  or  of  any  such  use 
of  any  of  the  shares  of  any  of  the  original  or 
early  shareholders,  or  of  the  company. 

There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to  indicate 
the  use  of  shares  or  anytliing  else  by  the  com- 
pany, or  any  of  its  agents  or  of  any  of  the 
people  I  have  just  mentioned,  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  decisions  of  persons  in  a  posi- 
tion to  effect  any  decisions  having  any 
material  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the 
company  or  its  purposes. 

Such  irregularities  as  may  have  existed  in 
connection  with  qualifying  of  shares  for  sale 
to  the  public,  the  keeping  of  books,  and  the 
issuing  of  shares  in  certain  specific  purposes 
for  what  might  have  been  inadequate  con- 
sideration, were  all  reviewed  thoroughly  in 
the  investigation,  and  in  some  cases  charges 
were  laid,  and  I  have  already  outlined  the  end 
results  with  respect  to  all  those  procedures 
in  my  address  to  this  assembly  on  February 
12,  last. 

All  the  trading  in  the  Convesto  account, 
as  revealed  in  those  19  pages  of  the  schedule, 
took  place  during  the  period  when  the  price 
for  shares  of  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company  was  relatively  high,  and  I  think 
this  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 
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I  think  that  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  say 
that  the  lowest  price  paid,  apart  from  the 
price  paid  by  Continental  Investments  for 
its  14,000  shares,  which  I  spoke  about  in  more 
detail  last  month,  would  be  $10  a  share, 
which  was  paid  to  Mr.  Ralph  K.  Farris  for 
transactions  early  in  January,  1957,  and  tlie 
material  tabled  shows  that  the  price  was  never 
lower  tlian  that  during  the  period  from  early 
in  January,  1957,  to  the  middle  of  June,  1957. 

For  example,  Mr.  Farris'  own  sales,  which 
were  listed  on  his  examination,  showed  the 
price  during  February,  1957,  as  ranging  from 
$11  to  $16.25;  and  early  in  March,  $16.25; 
and  about  the  middle  of  May,  $23  a  share. 
Other  material  produced  on  the  examination 
showed  prices  toward  the  end  of  March, 
1957,  about  $18;  early  in  April  at  $20.50; 
and  there  also  was  evidence  to  show  prices 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $20  in  June,  1957. 

I  mention  this  to  show  that  at  no  time 
during  the  period  covered  by  the  Convesto 
dealings  was  the  market  in  any  sense  of  the 
word  low  for  these  shares. 

I  have  made  inquiries  concerning  Contin- 
ental Investments  Corporation,  which  wholly 
owns  Convesto  and  Company,  and  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  John  McGraw,  and  am  informed 
that  Mr.  McGraw  is  a  former  president  of 
the  Vancouver  stock  exchange,  and  both  he 
and  his  Continental  Investments  have  been 
in  business  for  a  long  time  in  Vancouver  and 
are  regarded  in  business  circles  there  as 
reputable   people. 

This  information  has  come  to  me  as  a  result 
of  inquiry  through  the  Ontario  securities 
commissioner  and  his  British  Columbia 
counterpart,   and  from  other  sources. 

I  presume  that  hon.  members  will  wish 
some  further  time  to  look  over  the  supple- 
mentary material  now  tabled,  and  I  believe 
they  should  agree,  when  they  have  examined 
it,  that  no  good  purpose  could  be  served,  nor 
is  there  any  justification,  for  any  further 
investigation  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  a  question  with  regard  to 
one  specific  item  here? 

In  light  of  the  greater  information  which 
has  been  provided  in  these  documents,  what 
significance  does  he  attach  to  this  rather 
intriguing  transaction  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
pany itself  to  Convesto:  The  sale  of  14,000 
shares  in  January,  1957,  at  a  price  of  $2.50 
when  the  market  value  was,  well,  anywhere 
from  $10  to  $12  to  $14? 

In  other  words,  by  that  one  transaction 
essentially  this  company,  which  was  just  in 


the  business  of  buying  and  selling  shares, 
was  handed  by  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  approximately  $100,000-plus. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  of  course,  had  the 
time  limit  not  barred  the  decision,  we 
would  have  had  the  court  decision  by  this 
time  as  to  whether  or  not  that  in  itself 
constituted  a  violation  by  the  directors  of 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  of  the  pro- 
visions of  The  Corporations  Act  with  respect 
to  the  issuing  for  proper  and  fair  value  of 
no  par  value  shares. 

However,  as  I  say,  because  of  the  fact 
that  that  transaction  took  place  on  January 
17,  1957,  and  the  prosecutions  actually  were 
not  instituted  until  July,  1958,  the  period 
provided  by  The  Summary  Convictions  Act- 
applicable  as  it  appears,  to  The  Corporations 
Act— the  6  months  had  gone  by. 

But  if  there  have  been  any  shareholders 
from  a  civil  standpoint,  there  would  unques- 
tionably be  grounds  for  shareholders  of  that 
company  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  if  they 
saw  fit  to  do  so,  take  action  to  hold  the 
directors  accountable  for  any  damages  result- 
ing to  the  company  as  a  result  of  what  might 
be  found  to  be  an  improvident  bargain. 

But  there  were  explanations  given  by  the 
directors  in  their  examinations  which,  in 
their  views,  they  thought  justified  doing 
what  they  did.  I  do  not  say  that  I  agree  at 
all  with  it. 

Ml'.  MacDonald:  Neither  did  the  commis- 
sioner. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like 
to  bring  to  your  attention,  and  that  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  that  a  report  in 
the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  has  me  saying 
that  I  have  14  grandchildren  in  perfect 
health. 

Now,  I  have  checked  Hansard  very  care- 
fully, and  I  did  not  say  anything  that  could 
be  remotely  connected  with  a  statement' 
like  that.  And  I  am  siure  the  readers  of  the 
Globe  and  Mail  in  Brantford  will  think  that 
I  have  let  my  imagination  run  riot.  Many 
of  them  would  have  their  doubts  about  that 
statement.  So  the  statement  is  not  correct 
in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Orders   of  the   day. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Fr'ost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  making  this  motion  I  would 
just  like  to  say,  on  behalf  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  that  we  are  very  pleased  to 
see  the  hon.   member  for  York  Centre  (Mr. 
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Graham)  in  his  seat  after  a  prolonged  illness. 
We  are  glad  to  see  him  looking  so  well. 

I  move  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee 
of  supply,  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 

ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  (Minister  of  Education): 
Mr.  Chairman,  having  listened  patiently  and 
with  a  good  deal  of  amusement  to  the  feeble 
potshots  hurled  in  my  direction  by  my  genial 
hon.  critics  across  the  way,  I  should  now 
like  to  be  permitted  to  say  that,  for  a  free 
and  a  relatively  young  country,  populated 
by  freedom-loving  citizens,  Ontario's  educa- 
tional system  is  the  best  in  the  world. 

Its  excellencies  have  been  well  demon- 
strated by  those  who  are  interested,  since  they 
have  visited  the  schools  during  education 
week.  We  do  not  need  to  copy  the  system  of 
any  other  coimtry;  we  are  not  going  to 
regiment  our  young  people;  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  provide  the  best  of  education 
for  our  citizens  of  tomorrow. 

In  many  states  of  the  Union,  education  has 
been  tinkered  with  and  tampered  with  by 
enthusiastic  amateurs  of  the  same  type  as 
those  we  listen  to  here;  and  this  has  gone  on 
to  such  an  extent  that,  as  several  books  and 
many  magazine  articles  loudly  proclaim,  there 
is  a  revolt  in  education  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  terrific  demand  for  a  return  to  a  basic 
curricidum  which  gives  students  an  incentive 
to  work  hard  in  obtaining  a  proper  equipment 
for  life  and  living. 

Some  pseudo-educationists  there  are,  both 
inside  this  House  and  outside,  who  clamour 
for  what  they  call  "leadership,"  which  seems 
to  mean  that  they  would  like  to  "take  over" 
and  to  step  out  in  front  with  a  big  drum, 
boasting  of  what  they  have  done,  can  do, 
and  will  do,  and  being  ready  at  all  times  to 
blame  someone  else  for  their  inevitable  fail- 
ure, their  catastrophic  failure.  There  are 
plenty  of  wreckers  ready  to  give  so-called 
leadership. 

Education  is  not  operated  that  way.  With 
quiet  efficiency,  careful  calculation  and  plan- 
ning for  the  future,  cordial  co-operation  of 
teachers,  trustees  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
parents,  too,  gradual  improvement  is  made, 
and  the  educational  system  is  kept  abreast 
of  the  times  and  always  just  a  little  ahead 
of  public  opinion.  Such,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
true  leadership,  vigorous  leadership,  and  this 
Ontario  has  had. 


Some  of  my  hon.  friends  across  the  way 
talk,  with  feigned  earnestness,  about  what 
they  call  the  training  of  teachers  or,  as  I 
prefer  to  call  it,  the  professional  preparation 
of  teachers.  One  would  suppose,  as  one 
listens  to  them,  that  they  know  all  about  this 
and  they  really  know  nothing  at  all.  They 
seem  to  maintain  that,  if  one  year's  prepara- 
tion makes  a  good  teacher,  10  years'  training 
would  make  a  better  one.  Teaching  is  an  art. 
The  rudiments  are  learned  in  the  period  of 
preparation;  mastery  comes  only  with  work 
in  the  classroom. 

The  Minister  of  Education  of  Britain 
was  here  a  few  days  ago,  and  I  asked  him 
about  his  3-year  training  programme  so  highly 
praised  by  some  loquacious  journalist  in 
Ontario.  Said  I:  "Is  that  3-year  course  aca- 
demic or  professional?" 

He  replied:  "It  is  academic,  with  a  bit  of 
pedagogy  thrown  in;  it  is  intended  to  parallel, 
to  some  degree,  a  university  course.  But,  of 
course,  no  university  graduate  needs  to  take 
it;  he  or  she  may  teach  without  any  profes- 
sional preparation."  I  have  quoted  him  with 
absolute  accuracy. 

Where  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  stands  my 
worthy  critic  who  said  recently  that  Ontario's 
teacher-education  lags  behind  that  of  Britain? 
In  Ontario,  the  university  graduate  must  have 
professional  preparation.  Ontario's  education 
is  behind  in  no  respect  whatever,  Mr.  Chair- 
man.   We  lead,  others  follow. 

An  eminent  educator  from  Great  Britain 
visited  Toronto  last  week.  After  listening  to 
some  of  the  grandiose  ideas  expounded  by 
some  who  would  be  educators  here,  he  is 
reported  to  have  said  in  effect— and  I  would 
like  this  to  be  noted,  Mr.  Chairman— he  said: 
"Do  not  copy  Britain's  mistakes,  we  are  mak- 
ing changes."  And  there  we  are  again. 
People  call  on  us  to  imitate  somebody  else, 
and    somebody    else    has    made    a    mistake. 

I  am  fairly  familiar,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  tlie 
educational  systems  of  the  9  other  provinces 
of  Canada,  and  I  am  always  ready  to  com- 
mend my  colleagues  in  those  provinces  for 
the  good  work  they  are  doing.  There  is  no 
reason  why  Ontario's  system  should  be  the 
same  as  Alberta's  or  Manitoba's,  for  example, 
because  every  educational  system  should  be 
geared  to  the  special  needs  and  the  particular 
conditions  of  the  province  in  which  it 
operates. 

The  Ontario  Department  of  Education, 
over  which  I  have  had  the  honour  to  pre- 
side for  over  7  years,  is  a  large  organization 
whose  senior  officials  are  brilliant  men  and 
women,    experienced    educators,    loyal    and 
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devoted  civil  servants,  as  are  the  junior  oflB- 
cials  as  well.  To  all  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  pay  my  tribute  of  gratitude,  respect,  and 
esteem.  They  make  a  magnificent  team,  each 
giving  the  best  of  good  and  vigorous  leader- 
ship in  his  or  her  own  sphere. 

But  I  must  pay  my  tribute  of  thanks,  of 
high  regard,  and  of  great  esteem,  to  two 
important  organizations  over  which  I  have, 
of  course,  no  control  whatever,  but  from 
which  I  receive  the  most  cordial  co-operation 
and  effective  assistance  in  case,  or  cases,  of 
emergency. 

These  are  the  Ontario  teachers'  federation, 
which  guards  the  interests  of  teachers,  and 
the  Ontario  trustees'  council,  which  watches 
over  tlie  interests  of  the  trustees  of  the  prov- 
ince. Each  of  these  has  several  affiliates  and, 
through  them,  every  teacher  is  a  member  of 
the  Ontario  teachers'  federation  and  almost 
every  trustee  is,  or  soon  will  be,  a  member 
of  the  Ontario  trustees'  council.  The  officers 
of  these  two  great  organizations  are  among 
my  closest  personal  friends. 

With  renewal  of  grants  on  the  construction 
of  home  economics  rooms,  shop  rooms,  and 
cafeterias,  and  with  the  generous  grants  of 
other  sorts  so  concisely  set  forth  in  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer's  (Mr.  Allan's)  budget 
address,  the  future  looks  brighter  still  for 
Ontario's  century-old  educational  system 
which  is  ever  young  and  ever  new. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  explain  the 
school  grants  programme.  This  year  marks 
the  third  stage  of  the  3-year  programme  of 
revision  of  the  plan  for  distribution  of 
general  and  special  legislative  grants  to 
school  boards.  School  grants  will  be  increased 
by  $18.5  million  this  year,  which,  coupled 
with  the  increase  in  1957  and  in  1958,  brings 
the  total  increases  in  grants  for  the  3-year 
period  to  $68  million. 

It  should  be  remembered,  in  this  connec- 
tion, that  the  total  gross  grant  paid  to  school 
boards  in  the  calendar  year  1955— just  3  years 
ago— was  about  $72  million.  Our  school  grants 
have,  therefore,  been  practically  doubled  by 
reason  of  this  3-year  programme  of  revision. 
The  increase  in  the  legislative  school  grants 
to  $147  million  this  year— a  four-fold  increase 
since  1949,  when  they  were  $37.5  million— 
clearly  demonstrates  the  emphasis  that  this 
government  has  placed  on  education  in  this 
province. 

To  obtain  a  proper  perspective  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  education  in  this  province  today, 
it  is  worth-while  to  review  briefly  the  devel- 
opments in  education  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 


One  of  the  most  important  points  to  realize 
is  that  we  are  facing  not  merely  an  emer- 
gency of  sharp  but  short  duration,  but  what 
amounts  to  a  complete  change  in  our  popu- 
lation patterns. 

Since  early  in  World  War  II,  the  number 
of  births  has  risen  year  by  year  steadily  and 
inexorably,  with  few  exceptions.  We  can 
say,  today,  that  school  enrolment  must  con- 
tinue to  increase  until  all  these  children  are 
through  school,  which  means  for  at  least  18 
years  to  come.  We  know,  too,  that  unless 
family  patterns  change  in  the  near  future, 
the  number  of  births  must  inevitably  con- 
tinue to  mount  to  ever  higher  levels  as  those 
born  in  larger  numbers  during  and  after 
the  war  marry  and  start  families  of  their  own. 

This  government  is  studying  the  anticipated 
population  and  school  enrolment  trends,  and 
is  planning  to  introduce  changes  now  which 
will  overcome  the  stresses  and  strains  that 
are  to  come. 

A  few  facts  may  be  of  immediate  interest, 
some  relating  to  the  general  population  and 
some  to  the  schools.  Family  allowance  statis- 
tics show,  for  instance,  that  in  December, 
1950,  there  were  1,249,184  children  on  whose 
behalf  allowances  were  paid  in  Ontario.  By 
December,  1957,  the  number  of  children  had 
increased  to  1,796,591,  and  by  December, 
1958,  to  1,901,975. 

Observe,  in  particular,  the  increase  of 
approximately  650,000  children  in  the  8-year 
period;  these  additional  children  either  are, 
or  soon  will  be,  in  school.  Note,  also,  that 
the  increase  in  number  of  children  was  105,- 
400  between  December,  1957,  and  December, 
1958;  much  higher  than  the  average  and 
obviously  a  reflection  of  the  rapid  increase  in 
number  of  live  births  in  the  past  few  years— 
and  a  portent  of  increased  enrolment  in  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  in  the  years 
to  come. 

School  enrolment  increases  have  been 
equally  spectacular. 

Enrolment  in  our  elementary  schools  was 
only  539,000  in  September,  1946,  but  had 
practically  doubled  12  years  later,  being 
1,027,600  in  September,  1958.  If  present 
trends  continue,  the  elementary  school  enrol- 
ment could  increase  by  another  500,000  stu- 
dents during  the  next  12  years,  and  probably 
will. 

Enrolment  in  secondary  schools  has  in- 
creased in  a  similar  fashion,  from  123,800  in 
September,  1946,  to  222,100  in  September, 
1958,  approximately  an  80  per  cent,  increase 
in  the  12  years. 

The  remarkable  fact  about  the  latter 
increase  is  that  it  represents,  not  the  effect  of 
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the  greatly  increased  births  of  1946  and  sub- 
sequent years,  but  a  steady  and  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  and  proportion  of  our  youth 
who  are  staying  on  for  longer  periods  in 
secondary  schools. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  secondary 
school  education  is  readily  available  to  young 
people  in  nearly  all  parts  of  our  province. 
That  advantage  is  being  taken  of  increased 
educational  opportunities  may  be  seen  from 
the  estimate  that,  whereas  less  than  38  per 
cent,  of  the  15-  to  19-years  age  group  was 
enrolled  in  secondary  schools  in  1946,  the 
proportion  had  increased  to  about  57.5  per 
cent,  in  1958. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that,  if  present 
trends  continue,  secondary  school  enrolment 
may  practically  double  again  during  the  next 
12  years.  The  effect  of  the  very  great 
increases  in  live  births  immediately  after  the 
end  of  the  war-from  79,000  in  1945  to 
108,900  in  1947— has  not  yet  reached  our 
secondary  schools;  the  leading  edge  of  the 
wave  will  enter  this  September  and  the  full 
force  will  first  be  felt  in  grade  9  enrolments 
in  September,  1960  and  1961. 

Here  are  the  stages  of  the  3-year  pro- 
gramme. 

The  major  changes  in  the  grant  plans  were 
introduced  last  year,  following  the  initial 
adjustments  made  to  the  former  plan,  in  1957, 
in  order  to  permit  an  orderly  development 
into  the  second  stage. 

The  third  stage,  the  one  for  this  year, 
envisaged  further  and  substantial  improve- 
ments and  refinements  in  the  schedules  and 
formulae. 

As  stated  when  the  revision  was  first  an- 
nounced, the  full  effect  of  the  changes  had  to 
be  spread  over  3  years,  in  order  to  avoid 
dislocations  in  local  patterns  of  financing 
schools.  In  a  sense,  therefore,  this  third  year 
represents  a  culmination— a  year  of  consolida- 
tion, of  greater  equity  and  improvement.  The 
plan  as  introduced  last  year  was  sound  in 
principle  and  in  practice.  In  fact,  the  letters 
and  comments  reaching  my  department  reveal 
great  satisfaction  with  the  new  plan. 

The  major  changes  introduced  last  year 
were  as  follows: 

1.  All  school  boards  in  the  province  were 
placed  on  an  assessment  basis  for  grant  pur- 
poses, and  the  population  formula  was 
discontinued. 

2.  All  grants  payable  were  placed  on  an 
equalization  basis,  providing  substantially 
higher  grants  for  any  areas  in  greater  need 
of  provincial  assistance. 


3.  A  growth-need  factor  was  introduced 
which  provided  additional  and  generous 
assistance  to  any  board  required  to  meet 
extraordinary  expenditures  for  capital  costs 
and  transportation,  wherever  rapid  growth  in 
population  occurred.  This  is  an  original  and 
very  valuable  feature  of  our  grant  plan;  no 
otlier  plans  in  any  jurisdiction,  as  far  as  we 
know,  have  this  factor, 

4.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this 
province,  the  provincially  equalized  assess- 
ment of  real  property  has  been  used  in  each 
school  area,  subject  to  the  limitation  of  a 
maximum  increase  of  60  per  cent,  in  assess- 
ment per  classroom  or  per  capita  in  those 
areas  of  the  province  where  full  application 
would  have  resulted  in  very  drastic  reduc- 
tions in  grants. 

A  number  of  very  significant  improvements 
have  been  made  in  the  definition  of  items 
included  as  "recognized  cost"  for  grant  pur- 
poses, effective  January  1,  1959.  These 
comprise: 

(a)  The  approved  cost  of  school  sites. 

(b)  The  ceiling  of  approved  cost  for 
secondary  school  classrooms  will  be  increased 
to  $25,000. 

(c)  The  approved  cost  of  cafeterias. 

(d)  The  approved  cost  of  home  economics 
and  industrial  arts  classrooms  in  elementary 
and  secondary  schools. 

(e)  The  approved  cost  of  a  gymnasium  or 
a  general  purpose  room  or  a  basement  room 
used  as  a  general  purpose  room. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  As  has  already  been 
stated,  the  school  grants  will  be  increased 
this  year  by  $18.5  million.  1  now  table  the 
revised  regulations  which  are  being  sent  out 
to  all  school  boards  as  of  today.  This  will 
enable  school  boards  to  take  these  new  grants 
into  consideration  when  fixing  tlieir  budgets 
for  1959,  and  it  will  also  be  of  assistance  to 
municipal  councils  in  arriving  at  their  tax 
rates.  The  revisions  and  adjustments  are  quite 
extensive  and  will  help  the  school  boards  and 
the  municipalities. 

One  of  tlie  primary  problems  faced  in 
developing  the  new  grant  system  has  been 
the  impact  resulting  from  the  introduction 
of  equalization.  This  has  not  been  confined 
to  any  one  area  in  the  province,  but  has  been 
a  factor  of  considerable  importance  running 
from  the  smallest  municipalities  through  to 
the  largest. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  year  1958, 
the    new    system    came    into    effect    without 
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■  hardship,  indeed  with  great  benefit  to  virtually 
all  municipalities. 

The  principal  changes  being  introduced  in 
the  1959  regulations  extend  the  effect  of 
equalization  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide 
increased  grants  and  benefits. 

The  new  schedules  of  grants  have,  we 
know,  achieved  our  major  objectives. 
Through  proper  equalization  of  the  local 
burden  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  new 
plan  has  brought  us  to  the  goal  of  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  for  all  the  children 
of  all  our  people. 

Further,  the  substantial  increase  of  $68 
million  in  provincial  grants  has  done  much 
in  this  very  critical  period  to  relieve  property 
owners  of  the  heavy  burden  of  school  taxa- 
tion—a substantial  recognition  of  our  belief 
that  educational  facilities  are  essential  and 
must  be  provided  on  an  equitable  basis  for 
all  citizens. 

Finally,  it  is  highly  significant  that  we 
have  completely  changed  the  basis  for  the 
grant  schedules,  introduced  a  new  measure 
of  growth-need,  and  practically  achieved  full 
equalization  of  assessment  on  a  provincial 
basis  within  3  years,  providing  substantial 
benefit  to  all  who  needed  extra  assistance. 
Education  is  indeed  Ontario's  number  one 
problem,  and  will  remain  such  for  many 
years  to  come.  This  government  has  not  only 
recognized  the  gravity  of  the  problem,  but 
has  taken  all  steps  required  for  its  solution. 

On  vote  401: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I 
would  pay  my  compliments  to  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster for  the  very  complete  report  he  has  sub- 
mitted to  us.  I  would  say  that,  in  many  of 
the  worth-while  suggestions  that  have  been 
made,  we  can  take  some  consolation  in  the 
fact  that  we  have  suggested  that  certain 
grant  revisions  and  certain  improvements  in 
scholarships  be  considered  by  the  department 
prior  to  the  time  the  budget  was  presented. 

To  that  extent,  I  feel  tliat  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  compliment  the  government 
in  its  wisdom  in  following  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions we  have  made. 

Now,    Mr.    Chairman— 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Why 
does  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  not 
publish  the  whole  platform? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  would  he  do? 
Every  time  we  do,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
rises  and  says:  "We  are  not  concerned  about 
that,  however." 


Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  seem  to  me  that, 
as  tlie  hon.  Minister  of  Education  has  said, 
this  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  depart- 
mental imdertakings  of  this  government  at 
the  present  time. 

I  certainly  do  not  feel  very  happy  about 
the  remarks  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  made 
with  respect  to  the  criticism  that  we,  in 
opposition,  have  made  of  the  department.  I 
would  remind  the  hon.  Minister  that  we  have 
an  obligation  to  be  critical,  and  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  be  personal  about  this.  I  think 
that  the  hon.  Minister  has  had  enough 
experience  that  he  should  have  avoided  the 
personal  insinuations  that  have  been  sug- 
gested, such  as  juvenile  and  amateur,  and  so 
on.  He  can  feel  as  he  likes,  but  having 
spoken  as  he  did,  let  me  say  that  in  all  my 
travels  in  Ontario,  sir,  this  department  is 
being  criticized  more  than  any  other  depart- 
ment I  know  of. 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
By  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's 
friends. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  by  my  friends 
and  by  his  friends.  There  he  sits  hammering 
his  desk.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  there 
is  criticism  of  the  department  and  it  is 
justified. 

Let  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  consider 
these  things: 

At  the  present  time,  this  province  requires 
5,500  new  elementary  teachers  each  year. 
How  many  are  proceeding  in  the  normal 
way  through  the  Ontario  teachers'  colleges? 
Some  1,800,  or  one-third— he  gave  us  the 
facts.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
elementary  level,  where  we  are  providing 
regular  qualified  courses  for  only  one-third 
of  the  total  number  of  teachers  entering  our 
system   each   year— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  But,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  will  acknowledge  that 
they  are  bringing  in  people  from  outside  the 
jurisdiction.    The  point  I  am  making— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Oh,  no,  the  enrolment 
in  the  teachers'  colleges  is  almost  4,700. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  but  in  that  he  is 
including  persons  who  are  going  into  summer 
courses.  Well,  all  the  hon.  Minister  has  to  do 
is  look  at  his  most  recent  report. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  They  are  in  teachers* 
courses  now— tliey  are  not  going  to  summer 
courses,  ever,  any  of  them. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  My  understanding  is 
that  it  is  normal  procedure  to  complete  high 
school  and  then  take  one  year  at  the  Ontario 
teachers'  college.  My  suggestion  is  that 
1,800  of  the  5,500  are  doing  that.  I  will 
acknowledge  that  a  good  many  are  taking  4 
years  of  high  school  and  then  two  years  at 
an  Ontario  teachers'  college. 

Now,  all  I  am  saying  is  that,  at  teachers' 
college,  at  the  present  time,  we  have  1,812 
men  and  women  who  completed  5  years  of 
high  school  and  are  attending  school,  and 
that  is  one-third  of  the  requirements  each 
year. 

That  is  the  normal  way  of  proceeding 
through  a  preparatory  course  for  admission 
to  the  elementary  school  system,  and  I  say 
only  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  people 
are  being  prepared  in  that  fashion.  Others 
are  being  prepared  in  other  fashions,  and 
I  will  acknowledge  that  others  are  being 
brought  in  from  other  jurisdictions. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  this  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  we  can  be  satisfied  with,  but 
I  would  think  that  we  should  aim  for  a  situa- 
tion or  a  goal  that  will  provide  for  more 
than  one-third  of  our  teachers  going  into 
the  elementary  system  who  have  been  pre- 
pared in  some  fashion,  other  than  what  we 
would  term  the  normal  requirement,  for 
admission  to  the  elementary  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago,  on  commenting 
on  the  Throne  speech,  the  hon.  Minister 
made  tlie  suggestion  that  my  suggestion 
to  recruitment  was  at  least  unrealistic.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  surely  I  would  not 
advocate  young  teachers  being  provided  with 
sufficient  money  to  buy  homes,  cars,  and  so 
on.   I  had  nothing  of  that  in  mind. 

But  he  knows,  better  than  I,  that  the 
Ontario  elementary  men  teachers'  federation 
for  a  long  time  has  advocated  an  increasing 
number  of  university  graduates  in  the  ele- 
mentary system. 

My  suggestion  has  simply  been  this:  that 
we  deliberately  recruit  from  among  our 
high  school  groups,  people  who  are  prepared 
to  go  into  the  teaching  profession,  assist  them 
through  imiversity  and  attendance  at  an 
Ontario  teachers'  college. 

Now,  by  that  assistance,  I  mean  nothing 
liiore  than  an  advance  in  the  scheme  of 
scholarships  that  could,  in  my  opinion,  be 
limited  to  1,000  per  year.  But  if  1,000  more 
university  graduates  entered  our  elementary 
system  each  year,  over  the  next  20  years,  we 
would  certainly  be  adding  something  sub- 
stantial to  the  future  qualification  at  the 
elementary  level. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  There  were  1,093 
scholarships  this  year. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  what  amount,  sir? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Oh,  $500,  $1,000  or 
thereabouts. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  does  the  hon. 
Minister  correlate  that  fact  with  the  fact  that 
educationalists  throughout  the  province  advise 
that  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  gifted  people, 
able  to  go  on  to  university,  are  not  doing 
so  at  tlie  present  time  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  because  of  financial  reasons? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  I  do  not  think  that  is 
right  at  all. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  it  is  all  right  for 
him  to  say  he  does  not  believe  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  It  is  not  true  at  all. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  then,  let  me  give 
the  hon.  Minister  tliis  fact.  Is  it  not  right 
that,  at  the  present  time  in  Ontario  today, 
out  of  the  total  secondary  population  of  about 
200,000,  that  only  about  12,000  complete 
grade  13? 

Hon.  Mr,  Dunlop:  Grade  13? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Grade  13,  the  fifth  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  I  think  it  is  20,000, 
somewhere  around  20,000. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  may  be  going 
back  one  year.  I  think  it  was  182,000  down 
to  12,000  and  maybe  200,000  at  20,000. 

All  right  then,  taking  his  figures,  one-tenth 
of  those  persons  entering  high  school  actually 
complete   it. 

Now,  sir,  surely  that  is  not  something  that 
we  can  be  proud  of.  It  does  seem  to  me, 
that  in  itself  is  an  indictment  of  some  sort. 

Now  what  it  is,  I  do  not  know,  maybe  it 
is  that  youngsters  do  not— it  could  be— 

Some  hon.  members:  They  want  to  go  to 
work. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  all  right. 
They  want  to  go  to  work.  That  is  one  factor. 
Another  could  be  that  youngsters  become 
discouraged  when  they  have  not  the  finan- 
cial resources  to  go  on  to  university. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   Pardon? 

Mr.  G.  E.  Jackson  (London  South):  Does 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  know  of 
any?  I 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  know  I  am  told  by 
many  high  school  principals  that  one  of  the— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon;  Minister  will 
acknowledge  it.  Mr.  Stubbs  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  is  certainly  one  person— well,  I  am  not 
setting  him  up  as  a  great  authority  or  as  the 
only  authority,  but  he  is  a  qualified  man  in 
his  field,  surely. 

Now,  he  makes  exactly  the  same  argument 
that  I  make,  that  a  lot  of  young  men  and 
women  in  high  school  are  discouraged  from 
continuing  in  high  school  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  know,  while  in  the  early 
years  of  high  school,  they  will  never  be 
in  a  position  to  complete  or  go  into  university 
for  the  simple  reason  that  their  families,  or 
individually,  they  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  to  pursue  such  a  course. 

I  suggest  this  is  another  determining  factor. 
I  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  fact  that  a  lot 
of  youngsters  are  encouraged  to  leave  high 
school  to  secure  jobs  which  may  seem 
enticing  at  the  time.  But  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  the  statistics  bear  some  real  investigation, 
and  when  only  one-tenth  of  the  high  school 
entrants-20,000  out  of  200,000- 

An  hon.  member:  Out  of  100— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  it  is  20  out  of  200- 
I  think  it  was  12  out  of  180  that  I  had- 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  All  right. 

Mr".  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  surely  there  is  something  wrong  here 
somewhere.  Now,  it  could  be  that  our  econ- 
omy has  trapped  the  youngsters  to  go  into 
industry  and  the  like,  and  that  that  is  a  sub- 
stantial contributing  factor. 

But  surely  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  youngsters 
are  not  in  a  financial  position  to  pay  their 
way  through  university  is  a  contributing 
factor  and  one  of  the  reasons  why  so  many 
drop  out. 

A  third  and  most  important  factor,  I 
suggest,  is  in  the  fact  that  these  youngsters, 
who  are  actually  capable  of  proceeding 
through  high  school,  are  not  doing  so.  I  just 
wonder  if  one  of  the  reasons  is  in  the  fact 
that  teachers  as  such  are  not  qualified  to  teach, 
in  many  respects,  the  subjects  they  are  teach- 
ing, sir. 

I  am  not  being  critical  of  our  teaching 
profession  as  such.  I  am  just  asking  the  hon. 
Minister  directly  whether  or  not  he  agrees 
with  Mr.  Trueman,  of  the  national  educational 
council,  that  one  of  the  important  qualifica- 


tions of  a  teacher  is  to  have  a  substantial 
knowledge  of  the  subject  that  he  is  teaching? 

He,  for  example,  suggests  tliat  tlie  matter 
of  teaching  technique  is  important,  of  course, 
but  the  substance  of  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject matter  that  he  has  at  hand  is  likewise  of 
great  importance. 

I  just  wonder  whether  it  is  a  good  thing, 
at  the  secondary  level,  wherein  out  of  a  total 
new  teacher  population  required  each  year, 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  1,200,  only  350  complete 
the  regular  course  at  Ontario  College  of 
Education  and,  of  that  number,  only  60 
actually  take  expert  training  in  particular 
subjects  to  quahfy  as  Grade  A  teachers? 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  things  that  must 
give  the  hon.  Minister  concern,  that  must 
give  the  people  of  Ontario  concern.  I  feel 
it  my  responsibility,  as  the  leader  of  tlie 
Opposition,  to  point  these  things  out.  Sure, 
we  have  had  a  good  educational  system  in 
the  past,  and  just  by  patting  ourselves  on 
the  iaack  and  saying  we  have  got  the  greatest 
in  the  world  will  get  the  plaudits  of  men 
like  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  and  tlie  others 
who  will  agree  full-heartedly.  But  are  we 
doing  a  job  that  should  be  done  for  the 
people  of  Ontario  at  the  present  time? 

An  hon.  member:  Sure. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Then  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  stood  up  and  said,  sure  we  are 
trying,  but  there  are  inherent  weaknesses. 
Surely  all  the  educationists  that  are  speaking 
out  at  the  present  time,  who  are  being  critical 
of  this  situation,  are  not  all  wrong. 

What  credit  can  we  attract  to  ourselves 
when  fewer  people  on  a  per  capita  basis  are 
attending  university  than  are  attending  uni- 
versity in  other  jurisdictions?  This  is  some- 
thing that  we  must  seriously  consider.  Does 
it  mean  that  youngsters  are  not  being  given 
the  opportunity  to  go  on  to  university  because 
of  financial  reasons? 

Will  the  $1.2  million  that  we  are  providing 
for  scholarships  provide  enough  incentive  to 
attract  the  number  of  gifted  children  that 
we  want? 

How  many  persons  did  we  benefit  as  a 
result  of  this  $3  million  that  we  set  aside  for 
student  aid  last  year? 

These  are  the  questions  that  I  think  should 
be  answered  at  this  particular  time. 

And  with  respect  to  grants,  I  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  it  is  all  right  to  talk  dollars. 
It  is  all  right,  and  what  the  hon.  Minister  has 
said  is  perfectly  true. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  still  remains  that, 
at  the  fiscal  financial  level,  we  are  not  doing 
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anything  more  for  education  now  than  was 
done  in  1945  or  1943— if  we  talk  about  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  only. 

The  total  cost  of  education  at  that  time 
was  far  less  than  what  it  is  now.  At  that  time 
the  municipalities  were  contributing  57  per 
cent,  or  59  per  cent,  at  least.  Now,  they 
are  contributing  57  per  cent.  At  that  time 
the  provincial  government  was  contributing 
43  per  cent,  now  it  is  contributing  41  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cost. 

Sure  the  total  cost  has  gone  up.  We  all 
know  that.  But  the  municipalities'  proportion 
has  likewise  gone  up  and  it  has  gone  up  just 
as  dramatically  and,  to  some  degree,  more 
dramatically  than  provincial  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  for  that  reason  in 
my  budget  address  I  suggested  that,  in 
view  of  the  dramatic  demand  that  will  be 
made  on  this  department  and  on  the  develop- 
ment of  education  in  Ontario  as  such,  the 
time  has  now  come  when  this  government 
owes  it  to  itself  and  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
to    insist: 

Firstly,  on  a  federal-provincial  fiscal  con- 
ference that  will  establish  efiFectively  the 
foundation  of  fiscal  responsibility  and  tax 
revenue  resource,  and  secondly,  a  similar 
conference  at  the  provincial-municipal  level 
to  determine  at  that  level  what  the  responsi- 
bilities of  municipal  government  are,  what  the 
responsibilities  of  provincial  government  are, 
and  where  the  sources  of  revenue  should  be 
tapped  and  in  what  form. 

I  did  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  still  feel, 
that  in  principle,  there  is  nothing  more 
important  than  education  to  the  people  of 
Ontario,  and  that  it  should  be  the  complete 
fiscal  responsibility  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment except  for  tliat  small  portion  that  will 
assure  local  autonomy  at  the  mimicipal  school 
board  level. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these  are 
things  with  which  we  can  come  to  grips  with 
this  government.  I  am  not  now  talking 
personally,  but  I  say  that  this  is  one  depart- 
ment that  should  be  criticized.  It  may  be 
that  we  have  not  the  knowledge,  we  have 
not  the  technical  know-how,  we  do  not  have 
the  staflE  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  back  of 
him,  but  surely  we  are  failing  in  our  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  of  Ontario  if  we  do  not 
talk  out  on  this  subject  and  talk  out  in  a 
clear  fashion. 

There  are  people  who  are  critical  of  curri- 
culum. There  are  people  who  feel,  as  I 
feel,  that  we  can  do  more  than  we  are  doing 
to  assist  young  men  and  women  into  the 
teaching  profession.  There  are  people  who 
feel,  as  I  do,  that  we  are  not  doing  enough  to 


assure  that  young  boys  and  girls,  proceeding 
through  high  school,  are  given  the  financial 
resources  to  proceed  to  university  courses. 
There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  feel  as  I  do, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  must  financially 
reconstruct  the  whole  fiscal  responsibihty 
of  educational  costs  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

And  it  does  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  this  is  the  opportunity,  and  this  is  the 
time,  when  we  can  discuss  this  and  discuss  it 
very  effectively. 

I  know  the  hon.  Minister's  feelings.  He 
has  made  the  type  of  statement  he  has 
made  here  today  on  other  occasions,  and  he 
has  taken  the  position  over  the  years  that 
all  is  going  well.  But  I  would  remind  him 
that  in  tliese  other  quotations  that  I  have 
with  me  here  today  wherein  he  has  said, 
"There  is  no  teacher  shortage",  periodically 
and  consistently,  it  has  been  demonstrated 
maybe  there  is  not  a  physical  shortage  but 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  numbers 
of  qualified  teachers  in  our  system. 

His  opinions  can  be  expressed.  He  has 
every  right  to  do  so.  But  I  would  point  out 
that  there  are  many  authorities,  such  as  Dr. 
A.  C.  Lewis,  for  10  years  the  headmaster  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  schools,  who  said, 
at  the  end  of  1958,  in  this  wealthiest  province 
in  Canada: 

It  is  known  that  less  than  a  quarter  of 
the  mentally  gifted  are  educated  to  the 
limit  of  their  ability. 

I  would  take  Mr.  Trueman's  statement, 
as  I  mentioned  a  little  while  ago.  He  is 
president  of  the  Canadian  council,  which 
says  in  effect— and  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
put  my  hands  on  it  immediately— 

Reforms  are  needed  which  would  demon- 
strate that  the  teaching  profession  needs 
not  only  the  restoration  of  a  prestige  wliich 
in  considerable  degree  it  is  generally  con- 
ceded to  have  lost,  but  the  creation  of  a 
prestige  which,  I  do  not  believe,  has  ever 
been  enjoyed  in  this  country.  What  I 
think  we  need  is  more  teachers  who  know 
more  about  their  subjects  rather  than  more 
teachers  who  know  more  about  the  method 
of  teaching  their  subjects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Ontario  public  school 
men's  teachers'  federation,  on  April  10,  1958: 
Again  recommended  that  the  present 
6-weeks'  training  course  for  public  school 
teachers  be  abolished.  The  150-member 
policy-making  body  reaffirmed  its  opposition 
to  the  training  courses  and  recom- 
mended that  the  Ontario  teachers'  federa- 
tion take  steps  to  have  The  Department 
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of  Education  abolish  this.  The  assembly 
revived  a  plan  for  university  preparation 
of  public  school  teachers  first  proposed  by 
the  federation  in  1950. 

Tlien,  according  to  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
of  April  10,   1958: 

One  of  every  11  Ontario  school  teachers 
is  either  untrained  or  partly  trained. 
Figures  released  by  the  Dominion  bureau 
of  statistics  revealed  today  the  4  vi^estern 
provinces  are  all  ahead  of  Ontario  in  per- 
centage of  trained  teachers.  Trained  means 
that  they  have  completed  junior  matricula- 
tion and  have  at  least  one  year  of  profes- 
sional training. 

-  So  it  goes,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  no 
need  to  repeat  the  quotations  that  one  can 
find  ad  infinitum  in  the  newspapers,  and  I 
realize  the  hon.  Minister  will  say  that  not  all 
that  we  read  in  the  newspapers  is  correct. 

But  surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  prob- 
lem here.  Surely  we  are  prepared  to 
acknowledge  that  something  has  to,  and 
should  be,  done  progressively  to  go  forward. 
It  is  this  suggestion  that  I  sincerely  make  to 
this  House  today. 

We  need  the  best  system  in  the  world.  We 
need  it,  and  we  will  not  get  it  by  simply 
complimenting  ourselves  and  contending  that 
we  have  got  it.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  there  are  economies  in  the  world,  under 
governments  we  do  not  approve  of,  that  are 
doing  a  very  effective  job  and  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  technological  and  scientific 
advances  that  are  being  made  today. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  required,  in  the  field 
of  leadership  in  world  affairs  today  at  the 
economic  and  military  levels,  that  we  train  a 
sufficient  number  of  young  men  and  women 
to  take  their  place,  at  the  scientific  level,  to 
keep  pace  with  the  development  that  exists 
in  the  world  at  the  present  time. 

As  I  said  a  few  weeks  ago,  maybe  the 
best  capital  investment  that  a  country  can 
make  today  is  not  in  arms  or  material  things, 
but  in  education.  If  it  is  leadership  we 
want,  Mr.  Chairman,  then  I  say  that  the 
leadership  that  we  require  must  be  imagina- 
tive. It  must  not  be  curtailed  to  congratula- 
tions of  what  we  have  accompfished  in  the 
past,  but  must  be  determined  to  overcome 
what  I  suggest  are  several  flaws  in  the  exist- 
ing system. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  at  the  outset 
that  what  I  find  most  disturbing  in  the  intro- 
ductory  statements  of  the  hon.   Minister  is 


his  tone  of  self-satisfaction— self-satisfaction 
that  has  deepened  into  a  smugness,  and  this 
is  part  of  our  problem. 

One  would  think,  in  listening  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  that  this  department  is  omniscient, 
and  certainly  one  would  conclude  that  there 
is  nothing  that  it  has  done  that  is  not  in  the 
category  of  superlative. 

There  is  only  one  conclusion,  if  one  listens 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  certainly  our  educa- 
tional system  compares  with  that  of  Russia, 
in  one  respect,  because  in  Russia,  too, 
everything  is  a  superlative,  everything  is  a 
first. 

The  hon.  Minister— not  only  now,  but  down 
through  the  months,  and  down  through  the 
years,  certainly  through  the  life  of  this 
Parliament— is  far  more  interested  in  defend- 
ing the  weakness  of  his  policies  rather  than 
in  improving  them.  Events  this  very  session 
have  proved  it. 

We  have  listened  for  the  last  4  years— year 
in  and  year  out— to  the  government's  defence 
of  excluding  cafeterias,  industrial  arts, 
domestic  science,  gynmasiums- all  of  these— 
from  the  grants  system. 

These  were  called  frills.  Now,  suddenly, 
the  frills  have  become  something  that  the 
government  is  proud  of— on  the  eve  of  an 
election. 

Now,  if  the  hon.  Minister  had  conceded 
during  the  last  4  years  that  tliese  were 
weaknesses,  and  perhaps  given  some  reason 
as  to  why,  for  the  moment,  we  could  not 
cope  with  them,  then  one  would  not  have 
been  so  struck  with  the  inconsistency  of 
derogating  these  in  the  past  years  and  now 
elevating  them  to  something  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  take  a  very  great  deal  of 
pride  in. 

Everybody  is  out  of  step  except  our  good 
doctor,  if  I  may  paraphrase  an  old  saying; 
and  for  anybody  who  criticizes,  the  criticism 
is  immediately  dismissed  as  something  com- 
ing from  juveniles,  from  amateurs— I  took 
down  some  of  the  comments— from  would-be 
educators,  people  who  are  taking  potshots, 
grandiose  ideas.  In  fact,  anybody  who  criti- 
cizes is  just  another  of  these  people  "who 
don't  know  nuttin." 

This  is  not  good  enough.  I  do  not  propose 
to  take  a  great  deal  of  time  in  speaking  on 
these  estimates. 

An  hon.  member:  Hurrah  for  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  would  not  have  any- 
thing to  say,  so  do  not  "hurrah"  about  it.  It 
is  the  attitude  of  some  hon.  members  in  the 
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back    benches    that    develops    this    smugness 
and  self-satisfaction. 

I  was  rather  interested  in  reading  in  today's 
paper,  for  example,  that  right  in  the  heart 
of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education,  in  its 
research  department,  we  have  comments  like 
this  coming  from  Dr.  Jackson,  speaking 
somewhere  in  the  city  last  night— this  is 
what  he  suggested,  as  found  under  a  sub- 
title. What  Is  Needed,  in  the  Telegram 
story  in  today's  edition: 

More  money,  a  new  system  of  financing 
school  debts,  and  an  effort  to  find  more 
good  teachers,  are  needed  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  if  they  are  to  catch  up 
to  the  totalitarian  countries,  he  warns. 

There  are  so  many  phases  of  education 
that  one  cannot  cover  them  all,  so  I  shall 
content  myself  with  the  3  raised  by  Dr. 
Jackson. 

As  to  the  teacher  problem,  I  shall  only 
mention  it  because  we  have  threshed  through 
this  already  this  session.  The  government  saw 
fit  to  bring  Dr.  Diltz  to  the  education  com- 
mittee. Whether  or  not  it  was  a  wise  move 
I  am  not  certain.  Whether  the  head  of  an 
educational  institution  should  be  brought  in 
and  appear  to  be  playing  the  role  of  the 
political  hatchet  boy,  for  the  government,  on 
issues  that  are  sharply  controversial  through- 
out the  teaching  profession— I  suggest  that  it 
perhaps  did  not  do  a  service  to  its  good 
friend  Dr.  Diltz,  even  though  he  came,  and 
in  a  very  suave  way,  did  the  kind  of  job 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  wanted 
him  to  do. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter,  as  was 
indicated  by  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
West  (Mr.  Morrow)  is  this:  We  may  say 
that  we  have  all  the  teachers  we  want,  and 
we  may  take  satisfaction  out  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  "body"  in  front  of  every  class- 
room but,  as  the  hon.  member  put  it  during 
the  Throne  speech  debate,  it  is  for  "the 
long  run"  that  he  has  his  fears— because  we 
are  able  to  put  a  body  in  every  classroom 
only  because  of  the  fact  that  we  are  willing 
to  tolerate  the  lowering  of  the  teaching 
standards. 

That  conclusion  stands,  and  there  is  no 
refutation  of  it,  even  though  the  government 
may  try  to  rationalize  the  situation. 

I  want  to  turn  for  a  moment,  however,  to 
what  is  inevitably  the  basic  aspect  of  the 
whole  educational  problem,  and  that  is  the 
need  for  more  money.  If  we  listened  to  the 
hon.  Minister  and  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  other  spokesmen  for  the  government,  we 


would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  prov- 
ince is  doing  a  magnificent  job  on  this  level. 
I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  some  material  which  I  have  dealt  with 
rather  extensively  outside  the  House,  but  I 
think  it  is  well  that  we  here  should  take  a 
look  at  it  for  a  moment.  It  is  to  be  found  in 
a  research  bulletin  of  the  Canadian  teachers'  j 
federation,  published  a  year  or  so  ago,  cover-  M 
ing  "Educational  Finance  in  Canada"  between 
1946  and   1956. 

The  interesting  thing  that  these  reputable 
and  professional  economists  and  statisticians 
in  the  research  division  attempted  to  do  was 
to  measure,  first,  the  educational  load  of  the 
various  provinces,  and  how  it  compares; 
secondly,  what  resources  each  of  the  prov- 
inces has  to  meet  its  educational  loads;  and 
thirdly,  by  putting  the  two  of  them  together, 
to  come  up  with  what  might  be  described  as 
the  educational  effort  of  each  province. 

Taking  each  one  of  those  in  turn,  we  find, 
first,  that  the  province  of  Ontario  has  the 
lightest  educational  load  of  any  province  in 
Canada. 

The  yardstick  that  the  Canadian  teachers' 
federation  devised— and  I  suggest  that  it  is 
a  pretty  valid  one— is  the  number  of  students 
in  the  school  per  1,000  people  in  the  working 
force.  In  other  words,  the  number  of  students 
that  have  to  be  supported  in  the  schools  for 
every  1,000  people  who  are  out  producing 
the  wealth,  and  providing  the  means,  to 
sustain  those  students  in  the  school. 

What  did  they  discover  in  their  calcula- 
tions across  Canada  on  that  basis? 

They  found,  for  example,  that  in  New- 
foundland they  have  958  students  in  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  every 
1,000  people  in  the  working  force,  almost 
one  for  one.  In  New  Brunswick  766;  Nova 
Scotia  735;  Saskatchewan  598;  Alberta  594; 
Quebec  592;  Prince  Edward  Island  578; 
Manitoba  540;  British  Columbia  528  and 
Ontario  523— the  lowest  number  of  students 
in  the  schools,  per  1,000  working  force,  of 
any  province  in  this  country. 

If  we  contrast  the  two  extremes,  we  have 
this  situation:  that  in  Newfoundland  there 
is  only  one  worker  to  sustain  each  student 
in  the  school,  approximately,  whereas  in 
Ontario  we  have  close  to  two  workers  earn- 
ing the  wealth  to  sustain  each  student  in 
school— thus,  the  lightest  educational  load. 

However,  to  get  a  more  accurate  assess- 
ment, we  have  to  take  into  consideration 
the  income  of  each  of  these  workers. 

The  next  yardstick  they  worked  out  is 
the  personal  income  in  the  province  for  each 
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pupil  in  the  schools,  and  this  is  what  they 
discovered: 

In  British  Columbia  there  is  $8,950  per- 
sonal income  per  pupil  in  the  schools; 
Ontario  stands  second  with  $7,857;  Alberta 
$6,680;  Manitoba  $6,507;  and  this  ranges  down 
once  again  to  Newfoundland  at  the  bottom 
with  $2,883. 

So  our  position  in  Ontario  is  that  of  having 
the  lightest  educational  load,  and  we  stand 
second  from  the  top  —  exceeded  only  by 
British  Columbia— in  terms  of  personal  income 
with  which  to  meet  that  educational  load. 

So,  if  we  put  these  two  together— the  load 
and  the  capacity  to  meet  the  load— we  get 
what  the  Canadian  teachers'  federation  des- 
cribes as  educational  effort,  measured  in 
terms  of  the  percentage  of  available  wealth 
being  directed  to  education. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  rather  startling 
and   shocking   conclusion  that  emerges: 

Alberta  stands  first  in  Canada,  devoting 
4.61  per  cent,  of  the  personal  income  on 
education;  Saskatchewan  stands  second  with 
4.15  per  cent.;  New  Brunswick  is  third  with 
3.84  per  cent.;  Newfoundland  is  fourth 
with  3.67  per  cent.;  British  Columbia  is 
fifth  with  3.57  per  cent.;  Nova  Scotia  is 
sixth  with  3.33  per  cent.;  Manitoba  is  next 
with  3.02  per  cent.;  Prince  Edward  Island 
next  with  2.81  per  cent.;  Ontario  is  ninth 
with  2.80  per  cent;  Quebec  is  last  with 
2.73  per  cent. 

In  otlier  words,  in  terms  of  educational 
effort,  this  province  with  the  lightest  edu- 
cational load  and  almost  the  highest  capacity 
to  meet  it— in  terms  of  educational  effort- 
is  almost  at  the  bottom  of  the  class. 

Now,  as  a  former  school  teacher,  the  hon. 
Minister  will  have  to  concede  there  is  nothing 
more  exasperating  in  a  school  teacher's  life 
than  the  student  who  has  the  capacity  but 
will  not  use  it.  That  is  far  more  exasperating 
than  the  student  who  has  not  the  capacity, 
because  we  plod  to  make  it  possible  for  him 
to  do  the  best. 

Ontario  falls  into  the  category  of  the 
student  who  has  almost  the  greatest  capacity 
but  will  not  use  it,  with  the  result  that  its 
educational  effort  is  second  from  the  bottom 
in  the  class. 

Now,  I  think— instead  of  being  smug, 
instead  of  being  self-satisfied,  instead  of  talk- 
ing in  superlatives  about  everything  that  this 
government  is  doing  by  way  of  devoting  an 
adequate  share  of  finances  to  education— 
this  is  the  kind  of  thing  we  should  face  up 
to.  And  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  even 
concede  there  might  be  some  cracks  or  weak- 
nesses in  his  policy,  by  admitting  a  few  of 


these  facts  that  are  readily  available,  then 
perhaps  we  would  not  be  so  sharply  critical 
on  this  side  of  the  House. 

Last  night,  Dr.  Jackson  mentioned  a  second 
item— and  I  do  not  know  whether  I  raised 
this  matter  a  year  or  so  ago  or  not,  but  1 
have  been  curious  to  query  the  government 
as  to  whether  or  not  they  have  done  any 
thinking  on  it. 

I  think  it  would  be  agreed,  by  those  who 
have  tried  to  come  to  grips  with  the  financial 
problem  in  education  today,  that  maybe  the 
heart  of  that  financial  problem  is  in  the 
indebtedness  arising  from  the  building  of 
new  schools.  In  an  area  like  North  York,  for 
example,  or  to  get  out  into  smaller  areas  like 
Atikokan,  where  they  are  building  more  new 
schools  every  year— or  at  least  adding  new 
classrooms  every  year  —  this  represents  a 
fantastic  burden.  I  remember  in  the  area 
where  I  grew  up  what  happened  to  the  tax 
rate  of  the  community  with  the  construction 
of  even  one  new  school.  Certainly  it  was 
sometliing  that  everybody  was  conscious  of. 

We  seem  to  have  become  almost  numbed 
by  the  sustained  impact  of  this  growing 
burden  arising  from  the  necessity  of  providing 
the  schools  and  the  facilities  for  the  grovdng 
school  population. 

In  trying  to  assess  what  might  be  the  most 
effective  way  to  equalize  the  financial  burden 
for  communities  faced  with  such  burdens— 
and  I  concede  it  has  been  done  in  part  by 
the  changes  in  grants  this  year  because  most 
of  those  changes  in  grants  affect  new  con- 
struction rather  than  the  existing  schools— I 
wonder  whether  the  government  has  given 
any  thought  to  tackling  the  problem  at  the 
bonded  indebtedness  level? 

In  fact,  this  is  the  kind  of  problem  that  our 
hon.  friend,  the  vice-chairman  of  Hydro  (Mr, 
Macaulay)  with  all  his  propensities  for  finan- 
cial investigation,  might  well  put  his  mind  to 
on  some  occasion,  if  there  is  any  time  left 
down  at  Hydro. 

I  am  interested,  for  example,  to  discover 
that  in  the  province  of  Quebec,  a  few  years 
ago,  they  passed  a  bill  which  authorized  the 
province  to  take  over  all  of  tlie  bonded 
indebtedness  prior  to  tlie  date  of  April,  1946, 
witli  the  result  that  municipalities  could  be 
completely  free  of  all  servicing  charges  for 
outstanding  bonded  indebtedness  for  that 
earlier  period. 

Then,  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  Quebec 
passed  another  bill  in  which  the  provincial 
government  agreed  to  take  over  the  bonded 
indebtedness,  from  the  period  of  1946  up  to 
1956— the  whole  caboodle  was  taken  over  by 
the  provincial  government. 
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Now,  quite  frankly,  I  was  a  little  curious  to 
learn  whetlier  tliis  would  not  raise  the  danger 
that  school  boards  would  take  advantage  of 
the  situation— whether  there  would  be  a  tend- 
ency to  build  with  greater  freedom  in  the 
future— in  the  behef  that  sooner  or  later  the 
provincial  government  would  take  the  debt 
over  by  passing  a  third  or  a  fourth  bill. 

I  wrote  to  a  friend  of  mine,  who  happened 
to  be  involved  in  the  administrative  set-up 
in  the  educational  system  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  and  his  comment  was  that  it  was 
difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  boards  con- 
scientiously increase  their  obligations  in 
anticipation  of  another  assumption  of  the  debt 
by  the  province,  because  the  rapid  increase 
in  teachers'  salaries,  corresponding  to  a 
devaluation  of  the  Canadian  dollar,  made 
conditions  very  abnormal  anyway. 

But  he  added:  "My  opinion  is  that  school 
boards  have  not  so  acted,"  and  he  is  a  school 
inspector,  moving  around  from  community  to 
community,  so  that  he  would  know. 

Now,  I  am  wondering  whether  the  hon. 
Minister  of  tliis  department,  the  financial 
experts  in  his  department,  have  examined 
this  as  a  means  of  equalizing  the  educational 
load.  The  reason  why  I  raised  it  is  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has,  this  year, 
in  two  different  stages,  made  proposals  for 
lightening  the  educational  load:  one  was  some 
time  ago— and  I  think  this  really  is  part  of 
their  programme,  though  there  is  a  little 
mystery  about  all  this— 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  That  is  the 
hon.  member's  opinion.    He  is  not  a  prophet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  His  first  suggestion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  was  that  teachers'  salaries  should 
be  paid  completely  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. He  has  now  carried  it  one  step  for- 
ward in  the  budget  speech  by  suggesting  that 
the  whole  of  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cational costs  should  be  covered  except  for 
what  is  necessary  to  retain  local  autonomy. 

I  think  it  is  impossible  to  comment  dog- 
matically on  this,  but  my  suspicion  from  the 
outset  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  move  as  far, 
either  in  the  paying  of  teachers'  salaries  or 
even  as  far  as  he  implies— without  being 
specific— in  the  percentage  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  costs,  without  destroying 
local  autonomy  even  though  he  claims  it  will 
not  happen. 

For  example,  I  discovered  the  reaction  of 
the  teachers'  federation  in  Ontario,  in  a 
brief  supplied  to  their  members  at  a  recent 
convention.  They  go  into  the  background  of 
their  studies,  which  were  first  initiated  when 


the  Ontario  teachers'  federation  was  estab- 
lished. I  do  not  know  how  many  years  ago 
that  was— perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  could 
inform  me— but  they  state  that,  shortly  after 
the  Ontario  teachers'  federation  was  set  up, 
the  question  of  statutory  scales  was  raised 
by  the  provincial  government. 

Perhaps  I  should  interject,  before  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  interrupts  here,  and 
point  out  if  we  are  going  to  have  salaries 
paid  by  the  provincial  government,  that 
inevitably,  whether  we  believe  it  or  not,  well, 
if  we— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  There  is  nothing  new  in 
what  he  is  proposing  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition's  suggestion,  whether  he  believes 
it  or  not,  would  put  teachers  in  the  position 
of  civil  servants,  and  would  put  the  govern- 
ment in  the  position  of  controlling  education 
almost  entirely. 

I  certainly  would  go  along  with  the  con- 
clusions of  a  group  like  the  teachers'  federa- 
tion, that  has  done  a  considerable  amount 
of  study  of  this  down  through  the  years, 
that  the  kind  of  propositions  which  the 
Liberal  party  is  now  advancing  is  going  to 
result  in  the  destruction  of  autonomy  at  the 
municipal  level. 

The  objective  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  seeking  is,  of  course,  a  correct 
one.  The  nub  of  the  problem  is  that  the 
municipalities  have  not  got  adequate  money. 
His  solution  is  that  all  salaries  should  be  paid 
by  the  provincial  government  as  a  means  of 
relieving  that  burden.  I  suggest— and  cer- 
tainly it  is  the  policy  of  the  party  that  I  am 
leading,  and  I  notice  that  it  is  the  conclusion 
of  the  Ontario  teachers'  federation— that  the 
wiser  alternative  is  to  increase  grants. 

Mr.   Whicher:   How  much? 

Mr,  MacDonald:  Increase  grants  at  least 
to  the  level  this  government  has  been  talking 
about  since  1943,  namely,  50  per  cent.,  and, 
if  we  find  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  further, 
up  to  the  60  per  cent,  level.  But  at  least  for 
the  moment,  the  government  is  10  per  cent, 
from  what  we  were  talking  about  in  1943. 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  much  would  he  give 
the  city  of  Toronto? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  suggest,  if  the 
hon.  member  wants  me  to  be  specific— in  the 
overall,  the  provincial  government  should  be 
providing  at  least  50  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent, 
of  the  overall  costs. 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  much? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  said  overall.  Does  the 
hon.  member  not  understand  English?  I 
do  not  object  to  taking  cognizance  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  greater  assessment  basis 
in  the  city  here. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  leave  the  matter 
here  with  this  summary,  that  the  provincial 
government  in  Ontario,  in  terms  of  that 
scientific  analysis  of  what  we  are  doing  as 
compared  with  other  provinces,  is  making 
the  second  lowest  educational  effort  of  any 
province  in  this  country  and,  therefore,  if  we 
want  to  meet  some  of  our  problems,  I  think 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  Dr.  True- 
man's  statement  at  the  Canadian  educational 
conference  a  year  ago  when  he  said:  "There 
isn't  much  wrong  with  Canadian  education 
that  a  great  deal  of  money,  properly  applied, 
would  not  set  right." 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  take  a  great  deal  of  time  this 
afternoon  because  the  problem  has  been  well 
covered  by  all;  however,  I  was  taken  by  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Minister  when  he  said 
that  the  province  of  Ontario  had  the  finest 
educational    system    in   the   world. 

May  I  say,  as  the  proud  father  of  two 
children  now  in  those  schools,  and  one  whom 
I  hope  will  be  there  very  shortly,  that  I  wish 
that  he  was  speaking  the  truth,  because,  in 
reality,  we  have  not  got  the  finest  schooling 
in  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  who  he  was  trying  to  fool 
when  he  made  that  statement,  but  obviously 
he  did  not,  becavise  in  all  of  our  magazines— 
if  he  had  even  said  we  had  the  finest  in 
Canada  there  might  have  been  some  excuse- 
but  in  all  of  our  readings,  studyings  of  edu- 
cational problems,  we  know  perfectly  well 
that  we  have  not  got  the  finest  educational 
system  in  the  world;  in  fact,  there  are  many, 
many  countries- 
Well,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling)  here;  I 
did  not  think  after  his  vote  yesterday  after- 
noon that  he  would  be  talking  for  a  while 
in  this  House. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  I  will  be 
talking  long  after  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
has  stopped. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  Order. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  not  believe,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  hon.  members  who  disagree 
with  me,  that  we  have  the  finest  educational 
system  in  the  world.  In  fact,  1  think  we 
might  be  in  the  lower  50  per  cent.,  and  I 
am  very  perturbed  about  it  because  I  really 


do  believe  in  the  world  that  is  going  to  face 
us  in  50  or  100  years. 

Surely  we  are  interested,  at  least  up  to 
that  point,  because,  although  we  as  mem- 
bers will  not  be  alive,  our  children  will. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  we  should  face 
facts  and  figures  and  be  interested.  I  do 
not  think  for  one  minute  that  we  have  the 
finest  educational  system  now,  and  I  am 
very  much  afraid  that  we  are  dropping  behind 
very  fast  and  steadily  in  the  wrong  direction. 

The  name  of  A.  V.  Roe  has  been  men- 
tioned here  very  often  in  the  last  two  weeks, 
but  I  will  mention  it  in  another  way. 

The  agricultural  societies  met  here  about  a 
month  ago  and,  at  that  meeting,  they  had  as 
guest  speaker,  the  vice-president  of  A.  V. 
Roe— a  very  fine  businessman— and  he  gave 
an  outstanding  speech.  He  had  been  to 
Russia,  not  sent  by  the  government,  but  he 
went  over  as  a  businessman  and  he  told  the 
farmers  sitting  here  some  of  the  things  he 
had  found. 

Naturally,  while  there  he  was  in  an  oper- 
ative airplane  factory.  He  was  interested  in 
the  airplanes  the  Russians  use,  and  he  told 
us  that  he  travelled  in  a  jet  plane  in  Russia 
that  carried  100  people,  and  it  travelled  1,700 
miles,  and  from  the  time  they  sat  in  their 
seats  until  they  got  out  of  them,  it  was 
exactly  3  hours. 

Those  figures  may  not  mean  much  to  us, 
but  when  we  realize  that  in  Russia,  those 
airplanes  have  been  in  operation  for  the 
past  two  years  according  to  him,  and  in  the 
United  States  they  are  just  now  putting  them 
into  production,  then  we  realize  that  these 
fellows— who  certainly  fundamentally  are  our 
enemies,  certainly  economically  are  going  to 
be  our  enemies— have  something  on  the  ball 
in  order  to  put  such  planes  as  that  in  the 
air.  I  suggest  that  they  have  very  good 
scientists  and  very  good  technicians  and  fine 
educationalists. 

The  vice-president  of  A.  V.  Roe  also  told  us 
that  they  are  now  experimenting  with  jet 
planes  that  will  travel  at  this  huge  rate  of 
speed,  that  will  carry  200  passengers,  and  on 
the  drawing  board— not  in  Canada,  I  am  not 
referring  to  Canada,  because  we  are  a  long, 
long  way  behind— but  in  the  United  States, 
those  same  planes  are  just  now  on  the  drawing 
boards. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  these 
people— who,  we  hope,  are  our  friends,  but 
nevertheless  differ  religiously,  politically  and 
practically  in  any  other  way  except  in  the 
fact  that  they  are  citizens  of  the  world  in  the 
same  way  that  you  and  I  are— these  people 
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are  going  ahead  of  us.  The  reason  that  they 
are  going  ahead  of  us  is  because  their  educa- 
tional system  is  better  than  ours. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  can  rise  in  a  minute- 
but,  at  the  moment,  I  have  the  floor.  I  do  not 
care  whether  he  is  disappointed  or  not. 

I  might  say  I  have  had  some  experience 
with  these  Russians.  I  happen  to  have  been  in 
Italy  and  Yugoslavia  during  the  war,  and  I 
saw  just  how  these  people  operate.  They  were 
a  long  way  behind  us  at  that  time. 

May  I  point  this  out  to  hon.  members— this 
is  on  the  side,  of  course,  Mr.  Chairman— but 
do  they  know  that  15  years  ago  in  Russia  they 
did  not  know  how  to  play  hockey?  Today, 
they  are  almost  as  good  as  we  are.  I  say 
"almost"  because,  of  course,  they  are  not  as 
good  as  our  professional  teams. 

But,  only  last  year,  the  Russians  had  a 
team  over  here  which  was  doing  very  well 
in  meeting  some  of  our  finest  hockey  clubs 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

Might  I  point  this  out  to  hon.  members— 
this  is  where,  in  the  sporting  efforts,  it  really 
astounded  me— up  to  a  few  months  ago  we 
had  always  thought  the  United  States  was 
supreme  in  basketball.  When  the  finest 
United  States  teams  played  Canada  in  basket- 
ball, they  always  won.  It  was  just  a  matter  of 
the  score. 

But,  only  a  few  months  ago.  United  States' 
teams  were  toppled  and  who  did  it?  The 
Russians  did  it. 

They  are  perfectionists,  and  they  are  not 
just  perfectionists  in  basketball,  or  hockey, 
or  whatever  it  might  be— in  any  sort  of  sport. 
They  are  also  perfectionists  in  the  field  of 
education. 

Only  about  3  months  ago  I  saw,  on  a  tele- 
vision programme— which  was  in  my  part  of 
the  country,  and  I  presume  it  was  in  the 
cities  of  most  of  the  hon.  members  a  month 
or  two  before  it  got  to  us— where  4  or  5 
students  were  being  interviewed  by  a  master 
of  ceremonies,  I  believe  he  was  an  English- 
man. 

They  had  a  young  Ontario  student,  a  couple 
of  them,  an  English,  a  Hungarian  and  a  Ger- 
man student,  I  believe  it  was.  They  were  all 
approximately  the  same  age. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  say  this,  firstly,  that 
whoever  that  student  from  Ontario  was,  she 
or  he  did  a  remarkable  job  because  they 
were  all  brilliant  students.  Obviously,  they 
had  been  picked,  and  we  have  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  the  young  girl  or  boy,  I  have 
forgotten  which  it  was,  who  represented  us. 


But,  nevertheless,  the  conclusion  that  was 
drawn  by  the  chairman  after  the  meeting 
was  simply  this— and  surely  anybody  who 
saw  it  would  realize  it  and  agree  with  it— 
that  European  students  are  ahead  of  our 
students. 

An  hon.  member:  Then  why  are  they  com- 
ing over  here? 

Mr.  Whicher:  They  are  coming  over  here 
for  this  reason:  Everything  is  not  education; 
they  are  coming  over  here  because  this  is 
a  great  country. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear;  well,  let  us 
keep  it  that  way. 

Mr.  Whicher:  There  are  many  advantages 
in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have 
only  16  million  people  here  when  it  is  too 
bad  that  we  have  not  100  million.  But  I 
say  to  hon.  members,  I  am  glad  that  these 
people  are  coming  over  here.  The  people 
who  were  interviewed,  incidently,  were 
people  who  have  been  over  here  for  a  period 
of  time,  and  now  taking  their  training.  I 
think  a  couple  of  them  live  here  in  the  city 
of  Toronto,  and  I  was  most- 
Mr.  Cowling:  It  is  the  worst  speech  I 
have  ever  heard  the  hon.  member  make. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  has  not  heard  the  end  of 

it  yet,   anyway. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Well,  I  am  going  to  stay  to 
the  end. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  anyway,  I  say  that 
these  students  of  the  same  age— in  Russia, 
England  or  other  European  countries,  14, 
or  15  years  of  age— are  ahead  of  our  own 
students,  particularly  in  mathematics  and 
physics.  Surely  this  is  well  known  among 
the  hon.  members. 

Do  not  ever  think  I  am  sticking  up  for 
Russia.  I  have  heard  many  people  in  this 
legislative  assembly  talk  about  serving  in 
the  army,  or  navy,  or  airforce.  The  only 
reason  that  I  mentioned  that  I  had  a  little 
bit  of  service,  too,  is  the  fact  that  I  am 
strictly  a  Canadian.  Let  no  one  misunder- 
stand that  point.  I  had  a  long  service  record, 
too,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.  But  I  am  worried 
about  education  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Do  you  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
such  a  thing  as  sputnik  was  put  up  by  the 
Russians,  that  education  had  nothing  to  do 
with  that?   Do  you  think  that  when  Dr.— 

Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Maloney. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  if  it  takes  gas  to  put 
up  sputniks  I  do  not  know  why  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  has  not  sent  one  up 
long  ago. 

These  things  like  sputnik— and  the  great 
scientific  advances  that  Russia  has  made- 
are  not  just  things  of  fantasy.  They  are  not 
just  dreams  that  we  may  have  read  about 
in  the  paper.  They  are  facts,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  it  is  up  to  you  and  me  as  legislators  in 
this  province,  or  as  Canadian  citizens- 
Ontario  citizens— to  attempt  to  do  something 
about  it.    Surely  figures  like  this  are  realistic. 

I  ask  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park  to 
think  about  this  for  a  minute.  They  are 
given  very  sincerely.  I  am  not  playing  with 
this  subject.    This  is  a  fact. 

Five  out  of  every  1,000  people  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  attend  a  university— 
I  hope  he  will  accept  that  fact.  In  the 
United  States  there  are  15  out  of  every 
1,000;  and  in  Soviet  Russia— the  only  reason 
why  I  mention  Russia,  I  say  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hon.  members  who  think  I  am  biased, 
and  I  assure  them  I  am  not— is  because  they 
have  20  out  of  every  1,000. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  member  over  there  that 
it  is  not  fair  to  cast  aspersions  at  me  because 
I  am  talking  about  Russia.  We  have  to  face 
these  facts  sooner  or  later.  Does  he  think 
we  can  knock  down  Russia  just  by  talking 
about  it?   We  cannot. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  member  would  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  I  will,  just  the  one. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  my 
question:  In  the  first  place,  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce.  I  like  him  and  I  like  his  family  and 
I  like  the  place  he  comes  from,  but  quite 
frankly  my  question  is  this:  It  is  the  worst 
speech  I  have  ever  heard  him  make. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  that  is  a  good  question. 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  am  coming  to  the  question, 
just  give  me  a  little  time.  The  idea  of  talk- 
ing so  much  about  Russia  in  this  House,  to 
bring  out  anv  point,  is  upsetting,  and  I  am 
sure  it  would  be  for  his  constituents.  In  the 
first  place,  he  is  talking  through  his  hat, 
and  the  question  I  want  to  ask  is  this:  Docs 
he  think  that  the  standard  of  living  in  Russia 
is  comparable  to  the  one  we  have  here  in 
Canada? 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  answer,  of  course,  is 
"no."  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber a  question,  and  if  he  would  answer  it. 


Does  he  think  the  standard  of  education  in 
Ontario  is  equal  to  that  in  Russia? 

Mr.  Cowling:  I  think  the  standard  of  edu- 
cation is  much  superior  in  Ontario  tlian  it  is 
in  Russia  and  ever  will  be  there.  That  is 
what  I  think. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  that  will  be  the  end 
of  the  question  because  facts  do  not— 

An  hon.  member:  He  does  not  have  the 
facts. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Of  course  I  have  the  facts. 

If  the  hon.  member  will  keep  quiet  for  a 
minute  I  will  tell  them  to  him. 

I  tell  him,  quite  frankly,  that  we  are  a 
long,  long  way  behind  Russia.  Not  only  are  we 
behind  Russia,  but  we  are  behind  England. 
We  are  behind  a  great  number  of  countries. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  that  we  should 
be  ashamed  of  ourselves.  We  have  not  the 
greatest  educational  system  in  the  world.  Let 
us  not  fool  ourselves. 

I  have  a  boy  in  high  school,  and  I  know 
that  many  hon.  members  in  this  House  have 
them  there  too.  Does  the  hon.  member  think 
that  the  high  school  education,  or  the  public 
school  education,  that  our  boys  and  girls  are 
getting,  is  equal  to  what  they  got  10  years 
ago?    I  do  not. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  say  to  hon.  members  that 
it  is  not  equal.  These  boys  and  girls  are 
somewhat,  and  I  say  tliis  in  an  easy  way— 

An  hon.  member:   May  I  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  Whicher:   No,  he  may  not  ask  me  a 

question,  because  the  last  hon.  member  who 
did  so  gave  a  speech. 

The  hon.  member:  I  do  not  intend  to  give 
a  speech. 

Another   hon.   member:    Let   him   ask   the 

question. 

Mr.  Whicher:  These  are  the  results  in 
comparing  ourselves  to  Russia,  and  I  hate  to 
compare  ourselves  to  Russia,  but  not  in  an 
educational  system.  Tomorrow  our  boys  are 
playing  Russia.  Is  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  ashamed  of  that,  too? 

Mr.  Cowling:  They  will  beat  them  and  he 
knows  they  will. 

Mr,  Whicher:  Well,  all  right.  I  hope  they 
do,  too,  and  I  am  sure  they  will.    But  is  he 
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ashamed    that    our    Canadians    are    going    to 
play  against  them?   I  am  not. 

I  tell  hon.  members  in  the  next  war— well, 
there  just  will  not  be  any  great  war.  There 
is  not  going  t6  be  any  war,  in  my  humble 
opinion.  There  will  be  no  hydrogen  bombs 
dropped,  or  atomic  bombs  dropped,  or  any- 
thing like  that,  but  sooner  or  later  there  is 
going  to  be  an  economic  war  and  these  Rus- 
sian boys  are  not  going  to  be  on  our  side.  It 
behooves  hon.  members  and  me,  as  small 
little  citizens  of  Canada  and  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  to  take  stock  of  our  way  of  living, 
and  our  way  of  educating,  and  be  ready  to 
meet- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  All  right.  I  might  add  this: 
the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Child) 
this  morning,  in  the  Hydro  commission  meet- 
ing, gave  a  very  good  point.  I  was  very 
pleased  with  what  he  said  because  I  agreed 
with  him— I  feel  that  normally  we  should  buy 
Canadian  produce. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  contradicting 
himself. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Just  a  moment.  The  point 
is  this.  In  this  particular  instance,  he  could 
not  meet  the  price.  It  was  just  as  simple  as 
that,  and  the  chairman  of  Hydro  told  him 
they  would  be  willing  to  buy  Canadian  goods 
but  they  cannot  meet  the  price. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  He  did  not 
say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  did  say  that.  He  said 
that  he  would  be  glad  to  buy,  in  every 
instance,  he  would  be  glad  to  buy  Canadian 
goods  if  they  could  meet  the  terms  of  the 
contract  and  meet  the  price.  Now,  I  am 
just  speaking  generally. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  another  thing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  All  right.  Now  then,  I  am 
afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  over  the  next  10  years, 
though  I  am  not  afraid  of  you  particularly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  He  is  soon- 
Mr.  Whicher:   Is  the  hon.  Minister  in  his 
right  seat  now?  I  ask  because  quite  often  we 
do  not  know  whether  he  is  in  his  right  seat 
or  not— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  He  is  soon  going  to 
get  afraid  of  himself. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —or  where  else  he  is  either. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Oh,  I  can  look  after 
myself. 


Mr.  Whicher:  Oh,  well,  all  right,  let  him 
do  that.  I  can  do  the  same  thing.  The  hon. 
Minister  should  not  ever  think  that  the  thing 
is  one-sided,  by  any  chance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  No,  of  course  not. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  it  is  not.  We  have  a 
lot  of  things  tossed  across  here  because  we 
are  a  small  group  and  so  forth.  He  is  in  a 
big  group  and  he  is  a  great  big  man,  but  if 
he  has  anything  to  talk  about  we  are  willing 
to   meet  him   anytime,    anywhere. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  If  the  hon.  member 
likes  Russia  so  well,  why  does  he  not  go  over 
there? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  know  the  hon.  Minister  is 
full  of  gas,  and  he  can  shoot  a  lot  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Why  does  he  not  go 
to  Russia  if  he  likes  it  so  well? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Nobody  is  going  to  Russia 
at  all.  I  do  not  like  Russia  and  I  do  not  think, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  can  throw  those  things 
across  the  House  at  me,  because  I  was  a  long 
time  involved  in  that  particular  deal  that 
Russia  was  in  during  the  last  war,  perhaps 
longer  than  he  was,  and  I  do  not  like  Russia. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Why  does  the  hon. 
member  not  talk  about  something  he  knows 
something    about? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  not  like  Russia. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  why  we  are  in  the 

educational  estimates.  I  do  not  like  Russia 
and  that  is  why  I  am  worried  about  it.  I  am 
worried  because  it  is  an  absolute  fact  that, 
as  far  as  mathematics  are  concerned,  Ontario 
courses  trail  the  Soviet  courses  by  about  3 
years  in  the  Soviet  equivalent  in  grades  9 
or  10.  Is  the  hon.  Minister  proud  of  that? 
I  am  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Who  said  that? 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  also  true  that  Ontario 
trails  the  Soviet  Union  by  2  years  in  the 
Soviet  equivalent  of  grades  9  or  10. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  I  think  I  know  where 
he  got  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  many  sputniks  have 
we   got? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter that  it  takes  more  than  gas  to  make  sput- 
niks.   We  have  got  to  have— 
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Mr.   Chairman:   Order.  Order. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  members  again 
that  we  are  discussing  estimates,  and  we 
have  had  wide  latitude  in  the  discussions. 
Still  wider  latitude  can  be  obtained  in  the 
budget,  but  we  will  try  to  keep  our  remarks 
pretty  close  to  education  when  we  are  dis- 
cussing estimates  of  education. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  these 
are  the  3  most  important  things  of  education 
that  we  have  to  discuss:  namely  mathe- 
matics,  physics,   and  chemistry. 

In  chemistry,  Ontario  trails  by  3  years 
the  Soviet  equivalent  in  the  first  2  years 
of  high  school.  I  say,  therefore,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  all  due  respect,  that  we  have  to 
do  something  about  it.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  our  children  and  our  children's  children 
go  behind  these  people  as  far  as  education 
is  concerned.  We  must  educate  our  tech- 
nicians. We  must  educate  our  chemists, 
mathematicians  and  physicists  so  that— 

An  hon.  member:  We  are. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  cannot  afford  to  go 
behind.  Canada  must  export  or  we  are  going 
to  die,  as  the  hon.  vice-chairman  of  Hydro 
said  this  morning.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  our 
national  income  comes  from  export.  We 
must  export,  and  in  order  to  do  that  we  must 
be  competitive.  In  order  to  be  competitive 
we  must  have  the  education,  the  know-how, 
knowledge  and  the  ability  to  work  in  order 
to  produce  these  products.  This  is  a  serious 
situation  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this:  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  and  the  government 
opposite  have  very  proudly  said  that  this 
year  they  are  providing  more  schools  and 
more  teachers.  We  now  have  a  grant  on 
gymnasiums  and  now  we  can  get  a  grant 
on  land,  just  as  if  we  should  not  have  had 
a  grant  on  land  years  ago. 

I  say  that  the  money  has  very  little  to 
do  with  this,  with  the  exception  that  we 
must  provide  all  the  money  that  is  required 
to  educate  our  children.  As  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter said,  it  is  Ontario's  greatest  single  prob- 
lem. It  is  not  Ontario's  greatest  problem,  it 
is  Canada's  greatest  problem,  because  our 
children  and  our  citizens  must  be  educated. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Education,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  government  opposite,  must  give 
our  children  schools,  no  matter  how  many 
schools  they  require.  It  is  his  job  to  provide 
them.  It  is  his  job  to  provide  teachers  who 
not  only  will  give  them  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge in  the  subjects  which  they  teach,  but 
the    necessary    drive    and    initiative    so    that 


these  students  will  become  more  desirous 
of  keeping  up  with  the  neighbours  that  we 
have  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

If  we  do  not,  why  I  say  that  we  are  going 
to  gradually  go  a  little  bit  down.  That 
would  be  a  terrible  thing,  because  in  the  last 
10  or  15  years  Canada,  of  course,  has  grown 
from  a  very,  very  small  nation— as  far  as 
having  any  effect  on  the  world  is  concerned— 
to  the  leader  of  all  the  small  nations.  We 
are  on  the  top  of  the  heap  of  the  small 
nations  at  the  present  time,  but  we  are  going 
to  have  opposition  by  the  communistic  bloc, 
economically,  very  shortly. 

The  only  way  that  we  are  going  to  beat 
that  opposition,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  by  edu- 
cating our  children  and  putting  them  not 
only  on  a  comparable  basis,  but  a  higher 
basis   educationally. 

Now  then,  I  could  go  for  some  time,  but 
I  am  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  particularly 
the  hon.  members  opposite  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  I  will  not  say  anything  more  until 
the  estimates  come  up. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
intend  to  get  into  this  debate,  but  I  said 
here  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  any  time  I 
felt  that  anyone  who  was,  wittingly  or 
unwittingly— and  I  think  any  hon.  member 
in  this  House  would  be  doing  it  unwittingly, 
and  I  do  not  want  the  hon.  member  to  take 
umbrage  in  that  respect— that  anyone  who 
was  unwittingly  even  helping  spread  Soviet 
propaganda- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Oh,  come  on.  Come  on. 
I  know  that  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew 
is  worried  because  he  comes  from  a  riding 
where  there  are  communists.  May  I  say  this? 
I  have  no  use  for  them.  I  hate  them  just  as 
much  as  he  does. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  agree  on  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  spreading  Soviet 
propaganda.  What  I  am  stating,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, are  facts  about  our  neighbour,  our  world 
neighbour,  Russia.  That  is  what  I  am  saying. 
There  is  no  propaganda  about  that. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  said  it 
was  my  view  that  he  was  spreading  it 
unwittingly. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  is  spreading  it  now. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  said  unwittingly.  Now, 
certainly  I  have  the  right  that  if  I  think  an 
hon.  member  is  saying  something  which  helps 
Soviet  propaganda,  certainly  there  is  nothing 
improper  in  saying  that,  and  it— 
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An  hon.  member:  Why  of  course  there  is. 
Sure  there  is. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  am  the  last  person  in  the 
world  to  suggest  that  the  hon.  member  was 
deliberately  helping  Soviet  propaganda.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  for  one  minute.  If 
the  hon.  member  will  just  give  me  a  few 
moments  I  will  try  to  make  my  point. 

Now  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Ontario 
educational  system  is  the  best  in  the  world. 
I  do  not  know  that— I  think  it  is  a  very  good 
system.  I  do  know  this— that  the  University 
of  Toronto  is  looked  up  to  with  a  great  deal 
of  respect  all  over  the  world.  No  matter  how 
good  the  Ontario  educational  system  is,  I 
would  like  to  see  it  better,  and  I  hope  we 
never  reach  that  state  of  perfection  when 
we  cannot  improve  it. 

An  hon.  member:  We  have. 

Mr.  Grossman:  And  certainly,  if  any  hon. 
member  of  the  Legislature,  or  any  citizen,  feels 
that  perhaps  more  stress  ought  to  be  put  on 
scientific  or  technological  studies,  that  is  a 
quite  proper  subject  to  discuss  and  urge  upon 
the  hon.   Minister. 

But  every  time  the  infamous  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev opens  his  mouth,  the  whole  communica- 
tions system  of  the  world— the  free  world, 
and  the  rest  of  the  world,  of  course— is  at  his 
command.  He  opens  his  mouth  and  every- 
body takes  it  for  granted  that  what  he  says 
has  a  semblance  of  truth  in  it,  regardless  of 
whether  it  has  or  not. 

Now  what  is  this  much  vaunted  Soviet 
educational  system?  I  do  not  suggest  for 
a  moment  that  they  are  not  making  great 
strides  technologically  or  scientifically,  but 
there  are  other  viewpoints  in  that  respect, 
too,  and  if  the  hon.  members  would  not 
mind  I  would  like  to  put  that  on  the  record. 

I  am  quoting  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
Newsweek  magazine  of  October  6,  1958,  and 
this  is  by  Leone  Volkov,  Newsweek's  con- 
tributing editor  on  Soviet  affairs: 

Taking  a  full  page  in  Russia's  major 
newspapers.  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev 
blueprinted  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  much  vaunted  educa- 
tional system  last  week.  At  a  stroke  he 
ripped  open  the  curtain  on  academic  life 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  revealing  his 
country's  stringent  manpower  needs  and 
the  apparent  failure  of  4  decades  of  com- 
munist indoctrination. 

Nothing  as  important  has  happened  to 
Soviet  education  since  Lenin  decreed  free 


education  for  all  in  1918.  Nothing  will 
so  importantly  affect  Russia's  technological 
future.  Under  the  present  system,  basic 
school  has  been  compulsory  for  7  years 
in  the  rural  areas,  and  for  10  years  in  the 
cities. 

Under  Khrushchev's  new  system,  Soviet 
youth  will  be  diverted  to  meet  industrial 
and  agricultural  demands.  What  the 
Soviet  leader  seeks  to  create  is  a  method 
of  education  that  will  emphasize  practical 
work— "teach  Russian  youth  respect  for 
physical  labour"— and  prepare  them  for 
"socially  useful  work." 

Russia,  Khrushchev  argues,  has  too  many 
intellectuals,  a  class  which  he  attacked 
last  year  for  scorning  manual  labour. 

Manual  labour  will  now  be  required  of 
even  the  children  in  elementary  school. 
Upon  graduation  from  the  seventh  year, 
every  youngster  will  be  put  to  work  in  the 
factories  or  on  the  farms.  If  they  wish  to 
continue  their  schooling,  they  must  attend 
night  classes  or  take  correspondence 
courses.  Only  a  small  elite  of  the  excep- 
tionally gifted  will  be  allowed  to  continue 
a  theoretical  education  without  making  a 
manual   contribution. 

Why  had  Khrushchev  dealt  such  a  body 
blow  to  the  system  that  has  looked  so 
impressive  to  so  many  since  sputnik  1  went 
into  orbit? 

One  key  to  the  startling  move  seemed 
to  be  manpower.  The  Soviet  economy 
requires  an  influx  of  3  million  new  work- 
ers into  the  labour  force.  But  the  war 
years,  with  their  dislocation  of  Russian 
life,  were  responsible  for  a  drastic  drop  in 
births,  and  for  the  next  5  years  the  Krem- 
lin can  count  on  an  annual  increase  of 
only  about  800,000  in  its  labour  force. 
The  proposed  reforms  will  help  solve  this 
shortage. 

Was  "hard  work"  for  the  youth  also 
intended  to  damp  down  student  unrest? 
Some  thought  so,  noting  that  Khrushchev's 
plan  was  readily  accepted  last  week  in 
Poland  and  Red  China— two  nations  v^dth 
labour  surpluses  which  have  had  continu- 
ing trouble  with  students. 

What  will  be  the  long-range  effect  of  the 
new  plan  on  Soviet  education?  Many 
western  experts  think  that  it  can  only  be 
hobbling.  The  change,  in  fact,  might  well 
give  the  west  a  strategic  advantage  in  the 
desperate  race  for  scientific  and  techno- 
logical dominance. 
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What  do  the  students  think  about  this? 
There    is    another    article    which    is    headed: 

Yalemen  Hear  Sighs  In  Russia 

A  first-hand  impression  of  how  Russian 
students  may  feel  about  the  Khrushchev 
educational  reforms  was  brought  back  to 
the  United  States  last  week  by  Yale  Uni- 
xersity's  18-man  Russian  chorus.  During 
a  4-week  sight-seeing  tour  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  the  Russian- 
speaking  American  students  staged  two 
dozen  impromptu  street-corner  and  park- 
bench  songfests,  attracting  crowds  as  large 
as    1,000. 

After  the  folk  songs  were  concluded,  the 
Americans  were  mobbed  by  the  Russians, 
who  kept  popping  questions  at  them  until 
the   wee   hours   of  the  morning. 

"It  was  tiring,  but  that  way  we  met 
many  Russian  students,"  said  Denis  Mick- 
iewicz,  of  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  29- 
year-old  chorus  musical  leader. 

"Although  in  public  they  were  proud  of 
communist  achievements,  in  private  they 
were  more  skeptical.  We  sensed  the 
Russians  already  had  problems  about  get- 
ting into  college  from  their  questions  about 
American  universities.  When  we  said  that 
in  America,  if  you  finish  high  school  with 
good  grades,  you  can  get  into  college,  they 
just  sort  of  sighed." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  again  say  that  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  wrong  in  attempt- 
ing to  improve  an  educational  system,  but 
again  I  ask  the  hon.  members  of  any  legisla- 
tive body  to  remember  that  every  time 
Khrushchev  opens  his  mouth  is  no  excuse  for 
us  to  take  everything  he  says  at  face  value. 

They  tell  us  what  a  wonderful  system 
they  have.  We  may  rest  assured  that,  at 
some  stage  or  other  in  the  vast  system  of  the 
communist  propaganda  machine,  the  debates 
in  this  House  will  be  quoted  as  proving  that 
even  the  hon.  members  of  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature agree  that  the  Soviet  system  is  better 
than  in  any  place  else  in  the  world. 

So  I  suggest  that  before  hon.  members 
take  all  these  things  for  granted,  just  because 
somebody  comes  back  from  Russia  with  very 
glowing  terms— and  I  sumbit  that  nobody  can 
possibly  investigate  the  vast  labyrinth  that  is 
Russia  and  know— whether  it  is  for  3  or  4 
months— what  kind  of  an  educational  system 
they  have.  So  let  us  take  it  easy  when  we 
are  telling  the  public  what  a  wonderful 
educational  system  the  Russians  have. 

Vote  401  agreed  to. 

On  vote  402: 


Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Under 
vote  402,  I  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  a  problem 
I  have  in  my  riding,  and  ask  if  there  is  a 
solution.  It  will  not  cost  much  to  rectify, 
but  it  is  one  where  I  do  not  seem  to  be  able 
to  find  an  answer. 

This  is  the  school  area  No.  2  in  Saltfleet 
township  where  there  are  244  pupils  residing 
north  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  highway, 
between  the  highway  and  the  lake.  They 
have  to  cross  the  double-lane  highway,  also 
a  double-line  railway,  to  get  to  school. 

Of  the  3  schools  in  the  area,  all  of  them 
are  under  the  two-mile  limit  that  denies 
grants  for  transportation  by  the  provincial 
government.  Some  are  within  one-tenth,  two- 
tenths,  and  others  between  that. 

Now,  the  township  council  and  board  of 
education  agree  that  there  is  a  hazardous 
situation  here.  Parents  are  in  fear  of  their 
children  having  to  cross  the  double-lane 
highway  and  railroad  tracks  and  have 
attempted  to  have   something  done. 

The  real  solution  would  be  transportation 
by  bus. 

That  is  not  allowable  under  the  mileage 
unless  the  hon.  Minister  can  use  some  extra- 
ordinary discretion  and  waive  those  rights. 
I  agree  that  to  waive  those  rights  would  set 
a  precedent  in  the  province,  but  nevertheless, 
if  the  problem  justifies  it,  I  feel  something 
should  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  "Go  Slow"  signs 
in  that  section.  The  section  I  refer  to  runs 
from  the  Stoney  Creek  traffic  circle  to  the 
Lincoln  county  line  where  there  is  another 
light.  There  is  no  traffic  signal  or  light 
between    those    points. 

Other  suggestions  would  be  underpasses, 
or  an  overhead  Railey  bridge,  if  we  cannot 
find  the  $6,000  that  it  would  cost  to  supply 
the  transportation. 

As  I  said,  the  township  council  and  the 
board  agree  there  is  a  hazard  and  would 
like  to  see  it  cleared  up.  They  have 
approached  the  department  with  the  problem 
-they  cannot  afford  the  $6,000. 

In  the  township  of  Saltfleet  they  are  spend- 
ing 60  per  cent,  of  their  dollars  for  education 
now,  and  certainly  to  add  other  expenses  is 
out  of  the  question,  so  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  to  investigate  this  grievance.  It  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  department  to  see  if 
something  cannot  be  done  to  alleviate  this 
hazard  before  we  have  the  loss  of  life  of  a 
a  child  or  children. 

Certainly,  many  of  the  families  were  there 
before  the  highways  and  I  feel  that  it  is  the 
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responsibility  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion or  The  Department  of  Highways,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  something  done  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  I  thank  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  bringing  it  up. 

Mr.  Wintei'meyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
get  back  to  vote  401?  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  for  explanation  of  vote 
401,  item  9— printing  of  forms,  and  so  on, 
$200,000.  Mr.  Chairman,  what,  in  addition 
to  forms,  does  that  item  consist  of? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Some  60,000  registers 
for  marking  attendance,  and  500  additional 
copies  of  the  Minister's  report,  and  generally 
we  did  in  earlier  years  have  printing  in 
another  branch,  so  I  think  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  can  take  it  for  granted. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Most  of  the  printing 
required  for  the  whole  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Those  books  are  costly 
but  we  have  to  produce  them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  department 
print  the  books  as  well? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  No,  the  blue  books  that 
contain  the  list  of  teachers. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Fishleigh  (Woodbine):  Under 
vote  402,  item  6— radio  broadcasting  and 
films.  I  think  this  government  is  doing  a 
very  poor  job  of  selling  its  very  fine  educa- 
tional system  which  we  have  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

We  could  spend  a  little  more  on  advertis- 
ing. Actually  when  the  school  youngsters 
come  down  to  this  assembly,  we  are  some- 
times asked  to  say  a  few  words  to  them.  We 
ask  them.  "Can  any  of  you  children  name  the 
two  members  of  your  board  of  education?" 
None  of  them  know  the  names— they  do  not 
even  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  board 
of  education  and  then  we  say,  "Can  anybody 
name  your  two  alderman?"  and  nobody  can 
do  that  either. 

In  5  or  6  pilgrimages  that  I  have  had  to 
this  assembly,  I  have  not  found  one  child 
who  could  name  their  two  aldermen,  and 
when  it  comes  to  the  board  of  control  they 
maybe  know  Mrs.  Newman  and  the  mayor 
and  that  is  all. 

I  think  it  is  time  that,  in  our  own  schools, 
we  should  teach  the  children  our  democratic 
way  of  life— not  politics,  but  just  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

I  know  it  is  the  same  in  industry.  If  we 
go  into  a  bank  and  ask  a  teller  who  the 
president   of   the   bank    is    or    the   board   of 


directors  they  do  not  know.  Maybe  I  am 
asking  too  much,  but  it  goes  further  than  that 
—even  our  own  board  of  education. 

I,  as  a  member  for  Woodbine  riding,  go 
out  to  the  riding  meetings  at  the  opening 
of  a  school.  The  mayor  comes  and  gives 
a  speech,  a  member  of  the  board  of  control 
gives  a  speech,  and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  education  gives  a  speech,  and  they  say 
at  the  end:  "Now  we  have  here  the  member 
for  Woodbine."  By  that  time  everybody  has 
gone  home. 

In  other  words,  we  have  done  a  very  poor 
selling  job  of  what  the  government  does  for 
education. 

The  people  of  the  city  of  Toronto  in  their 
own  constituency  have  no  idea  how  much 
the  government  is  giving  to  their  particular 
school,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  tried 
to  find  out  through  Dr.  Cannon  and  he  can- 
not tell  me  either.  He  can  tell  me  what  the 
government  gives  as  a  bulk  for  the  city, 
but  he  is  unable  to  pinpoint  it  down  to  a 
person's  riding. 

We  go  to  school  meetings  in  competition 
with  members  of  the  board  of  control  and 
board  of  education,  they  both  know  how 
much  money  the  city  gives,  but  a  provincial 
member  does  not. 

We  can  say  we  give  30  per  cent,  as  an 
overall  picture,  but  we  cannot  prove  it.  So, 
for  the  city  of  Toronto,  it  is  very  difficult 
to  pinpoint  and  tell  the  people  what  we  are 
giving.  Consequently,  a  provincial  member 
is  a  back  number  when  it  comes  to  civic 
affairs,  where  education  is  concerned. 

I  think  that  we  should  tell  the  people  of 
Ontario  the  amount  of  money  this  govern- 
ment is  spending  on  education.  That  is  all 
I  have  to  say. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  I  thank  the  hon.  mem- 
ber very  much. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Price  (Hastings  East):  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  could 
enlarge  a  bit  on  the  programme  suggested 
in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  regarding 
schools  on  Indian  reservations.  Vote  402, 
respecting  the  inspection  of  Indian  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Indian  schools,  yes.  We 
have  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  federal 
Indian  affairs  branch  to  inspect  the  schools 
operated  by  them,  and  under  an  order-in- 
council  that  is  nearly  30  years  old,  we  have 
authorized  payment  to  the  inspectors  of  $8 
per  classroom  per  inspection  and  necessary 
travelling  expenses.  That  is,  our  inspectors 
inspecting  schools  where  the  pupils   are  all 
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Indians.     That    is    what    the    hon.    member 
means,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Price:  No.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
hon.  Minister  could  enlarge  on  the  programme 
suggested  in  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
regarding  the  teaching  of  technical  subjects, 
and  so  on,  to  Indians.  Has  he  any  plans  in 
that  regard? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Oh  yes,  we  are  doing 
so.  Everywhere  we  can,  we  are  integrating 
the  Indian  children  with  the  white  children 
so  that  there  will  be  no  distinction  and  no 
discrimination  of  any  kind.  The  Indian 
affairs  branch  co-operates  very  nicely,  and 
transports  the  children  to  our  schools  and 
pays  the  tuition  fees.  I  think  it  is  being  done 
in  28  places  in  Ontario,  and  it  is  done  very 
satisfactorily.  Now,  we  are  just  going  on 
with  that— which  seems  to  us  to  be  tlie  best 
plan.  Is  that  what  the  hon.  member  has  in 
mind? 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  on  item— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
a  number  of  bills  on  the  order  paper  and 
it  is  desirable  to  move  along  because  they 
go  to  committee  of  the  whole  House,  and 
for  that  reason,  I  would  like  to  move  tliat 
tlie  committee  rise  and  we  will  renew  sittings 
at  8.00  o'clock  tonight.  In  the  meantime,  it 
would  enable  us  to  go  ahead  and  move  a 
number  of  these  bills  forward,  so  that  they 
can  go  to  the  various  committees  of  the 
House. 

I  move  that  the  committee  rise  and  report 
certain  resolutions. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions,  begs  leave  to  sit  again 
and  moves  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Can  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  give  us  some  idea  of  what  the  order 
business  will  be  this  evening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  we  will  go  back  on 
to  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Education. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Will  we  proceed  from 
there  to  Treasury  tonight? 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:    No. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right. 


THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   TORONTO   ACT, 

1947 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  second  reading 
of  bill  No.  86,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  Act,  1947." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Does  the  hon.  Minister  wish  to 
make  an  explanation  of  the  bill  or— 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  (Minister  of  Educa- 
tion): I  can  do  so  very  nicely  here  if  he 
wishes.  What  I  am  anxious  about  is  the 
committee  on  education,  when  the  committee 
on  education  meets  tomorrow  morning.  It 
is  a  bill  which  really  does  not  involve  any- 
thing controversial  whatever;  it  is  a  University 
of  Toronto  request  and  it  asks  for  authority 
to  have  two  vice-presidents,  and  to  do  away 
with  the  title  of  bursar  which  is  obsolete  now. 
It  names  the  federated  and  affiliated  colleges 
and  wants  to  provide  for  the  election  of  a 
chancellor  in  the  spring  instead  of  in  the 
autumn,    and   it   is   purely   non-controversial. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  59,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  Act." 

He  said:  The  purpose  of  this  amendment  to 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  Act  is— as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  suggested  by  the 
provincial  auditor  that  we  should  have  this 
amendment  to  make  sure  that  certain  things 
we  have  been  doing  for  some  time  have 
legislative  authority. 


Motion   agreed   to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  MINING  ACT 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  65,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mining  Act." 

He  said:  Tliis  bill,  which  will  be  going  to 
the  committee  on  mining,  has  to  do  with 
the  providing  of  certain  metal  tags;  and 
imder  section  1,  complementary  to  section 
5  and  section  2,  requiring  the  use  of  unused 
posts.  In  staking  a  claim  it  has  been  in  some 
cases  the  practice  to  make  use  of  posts 
that  have  already  been  used,  and  it  is  found 
to  be  entirely  unsatisfactory. 
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Subsection  3  is  being  replaced  because  it 
is  obsolete,  and  the  provision  substituted  is 
complementary  to  section  5  of  the  bill,  sub- 
section 4.  Subsections  1  and  2  are  comple- 
mentary to  section  5.  Subsection  3  removes  an 
apparent  conflict  with  subsection  4  of  section 
93  of  the  Act. 

In  section  5,  the  amendment  provides  for 
an  alternative  method  of  tagging  claims  so 
that  the  staker  may  tag  his  claim  at  the  time 
of  staking  rather  than  after  recording  if  he 
desires  to  do  so. 

Sections  6  and  7  adjust  the  credits  given 
for  work  required  to  be  performed  on  the 
mining  claim  and  reflects  modern  changes  in 
costs.  During  a  changeover  period,  the 
claim  holder  may  choose  to  take  credit  under 
either  the  present  provision  or  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  section  8,  the  words  that  have  been 
deleted  have  no  application.  Subsection  2 
is  complementary  to  section  5  of  the  bill. 

Section  9,  the  words  deleted  refer  to  an 
obsolete  procedure. 

In  section  10,  the  amendment  provides  for 
the  appointment  of  an  acting  mining  com- 
missioner to  exercise  limited  jurisdiction  in 
the  absence  of  the   mining  commissioner. 

The  amendment  to  section  11  authorizes 
the  mining  commissioner  to  record  orders 
not  recorded  by  anyone  else  where  the  orders 
should  appear  on  recorded  claims. 

Section  12  brings  internal  references  up 
to  date. 

Section  13  validates  forfeitures  that  have 
been  made  up  to  this  date. 

As  I  say,  this  bill  will  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  mining. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE    PRIVATE    HOSPITALS    ACT,    1957 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  70,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Hospitals  Act,  1957." 

He  said:  This  bill  is  aimed  to  regularize 
what  has  been  the  practice  when  an  applica- 
tion is  made  for  the  incorporation  of  a  private 
hospital. 

In  fact,  this  amendment  will  provide  that 
the  Provincial  Secretary  will  not  issue 
letters  patent  imtil  the  plans  have  been 
approved  by  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission.  The  new  clause  that  is  added, 
section  2,  is  an  amendment  authorizing  the 


making  of  regulations  by  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council,  on  matters  specified  in 
the  new  clause. 

Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE   MINING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney  moves  second  reading; 
of  Bill  No.  71,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Act." 

He  said:  This  bill,  section  1,  subsection 
1  and  subsection  9,  has  to  do  with  quarries. 

Subsection  1  provides  that  a  warning  must 
be  given  when  blasting  in  quarries  where 
the  present  warning  requirements  are  not 
appropriate. 

Section  9  requires  that  a  record  be  kept  of 
the  particulars  of  blastings  in  quarries. 

Subsection  2  provides  for  the  manner  of 
stopping  traffic  on  roads  affected  by  blasting. 

Subsections  3  and  4  provide  warning  pre- 
cautions for  vehicles,  which  are  extended  and 
amplified. 

Subsection  5  states  what  persons  are 
entitled  to  ride  on  vehicles  in  mines.  It 
includes  any  authorized  person  now,  where 
formerly  it  did  not  include  them. 

Subsection  6  provides  for  the  minimum 
clearance  for  safety  stations  where  there  is 
pedestrian  traffic  and  subsection  7  re-enacts 
rule  193  in  a  more  appropriate  position  in 
the  Act. 

Subsection  8:  this  amendment  provides 
standards  for  conveyors  or  belts. 

Section  2:  the  amendment  provides  for 
the  control  of  salt  mining  operations  to 
minimize  the  disturbance  of  other  under- 
ground resources  or  properties  of  adjoining 
owners. 

This  bill  will  also  go  to  the  committee  on 
mining. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  MINING  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  72,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Tax  Act." 

He  said:  In  Section  1  of  the  bill,  this  claus' 
is  re-enacted  to  remove  all  doubts  that  com- 
mon salt  mines,  where  salt  is  extracted  in  the 
form  of  brine,  come  within  the  definition  of 
mines. 
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Subsection  2:  this  clause  is  formerly  part 
of  clause  (c).  It  is  re-enacted  as  a  separate 
clause  for  tlie  sake  of  clarity. 

Section  46  authorized  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council  to  make  regulations  for 
carrying  out  purposes  of  the  Act.  This 
authority  has  never  been  exercised  and  in 
any  event  is  of  little  or  no  practical  value 
and  the  section  is  therefore  repealed. 

Section  3  is  self-explanatory  and  this  bill 
will  also  go  to  the  committee  on  mining. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE    SANATORIA   FOR 
CONSUMPTIVES    ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  73,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Sana- 
toria for  Consumptives  Act." 

He  said:  The  provision  of  this  amendment 
was  first  enacted  in  1941,  and  sets  out  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  dealing  with 
recalcitrant  patients  in  sanatoria  for  consump- 
tives. 

We  have  changed  it  now  so  that  a  super- 
intendent, or  a  doctor  in  charge  delegated 
by  him,  may  call  a  peace  oflBcer  in  the  event 
that  this  is  necessary  to  deal  with  a  difficult 
patient  without  first  obtaining  the  approval 
of  the  Minister,  which  provision  now  obtains. 

It  will  also  authorize  the  police  or  other 
peace  officer  to  enter  the  sanatorium,  which 
is  a  private  institution,  and  apprehend  the 
patient  and  take  him  before  a  magistrate, 
and  then  the  bill  also  causes  a  reduction  in 
the  term  imposed,  the  term  of  confinement 
or  segregation  imposed  by  the  magistrate 
from  12  to  6  months. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  go  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  health. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  the  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  74,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Succession  Duty  Act." 

He  said:  The  pvuT)ose  of  these  amendments 
is  to: 

First,  have  the  bill  more  parallel  with 
the  federal  Estate  Tax  Act,  to  bring  into 
The  Succession  Duty  Act  exemptions  in 
favour  of  the  widow,  dependent  children, 
and  infirm  husband  of  the  deceased,  parallel 
to  those  of  the  new  federal  Estate  Tax  Act. 


Second,  to  amend  the  existing  definition 
of  child  in  the  Act,  so  that  the  definition  of 
dependent  child  will  correspond  more  closely 
to  the  definition  of  dependent  child  in  The 
Estate  Tax  Act,  and  also  to  remove  certain 
anomalies  in  tlie  existing  definition. 

Third,  to  increase  from  $10,000  to  $20,000 
the  size  of  an  estate  upon  which  collaterals- 
collaterals  under  the  Act  are  brothers,  sisters, 
nephews,  nieces,  and  so  on— will  pay  no  duty 
unless  one  collateral  receives  more  than 
$10,000,  and  provide  in  that  case  that  the 
present  additional  rate  only  and  not  the 
existing  base  rate  will  apply. 

Fourth,  to  increase  from  $1,500  to  $2,500 
the  amount  which  may  be  paid  without  the 
treasurer's  consent  out  of  a  pension  fund 
or  similar  fund  to  a  member  of  a  deceased's 
family.  The  increases  in  the  exemption  for 
widows  from  $50,000  to  $60,000  and  the 
provision  of  an  additional  $10,000  exemption 
for  each  child,  is  an  important  change  in 
the  Act. 

Mr,  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  whether  or  not,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  new  bill,  it  is  possible  to  conceive  of 
a  case  where  the  estate  exceeds  $60,000. 

The  hon.  Minister  said  there  are  very  few 
such  cases.  I  presume  there  is  the  occasional 
one,  for  instance  a  case  wherein  the  estate 
exceeds  $60,000  by  a  small  amount-$65,000, 
or  $66,000,  in  that  vicinity— and  the  tax  on 
the  estate  is  in  excess  of  the  difference 
between  $60,000  and  the  $65,000  or  the 
$66,000  represents  gross  value  of  the  estate. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
I  may  say  to  the  hon.  members  that  the  Act 
provides  that  the  widow  will  receive  the 
amount  of  exemption  I  have  stated,  she  will 
always  receive  that  amount  of  money,  if  the 
value  of  estate  reaches  or  exceeds  such 
amount:  That  is,  if  the  estate  were  $60,050 
the  entire  estate  would  be  taxed  but  the 
tax  would  only  be  the  amount  over  the 
$60,000  and  the  widow  would  receive  the 
$60,000  free  of  tax. 

Mr,  Wintermeyer:  I  have  perceived  several 
observations  in  this  particular  respect,  and 
I  was  not  sure  what  they  were  referring  to, 
but  I  understand  now  the  estate  could  be 
in  the  vicinity  of  $62,000  or  $63,000  and  be 
devised  to  people  other  than  the  widow,  if 
you  will.    Is  that  the  idea? 

Hon,  Mr.  Allan:  If  there  were  children, 
of  course,  then  there  would  be  $10,000  added 
for  each  child.  If  there  were  4  children,  the 
widow  would  receive   $100,000.    That  is,  if 
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the  estate  were  $100,000  she  would  receive 
the  full  amount  free  of  tax. 

If  there  was  tax  on  the  estate,  she  would 
still  receive  an  exemption  of  $100,000. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  A  dependent  child  is 
explained  in  the  Act,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes.  The  dependent  child 
is  defined,  and,  of  course,  if  there  are  no 
parents  the  exemption  for  each  dependent 
child  is  $15,000.  The  $50,000  would  apply 
if  there  were  only  3  children;  if  there  were 
4  children,  it  would  be  $60,000. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  do  not  want  to  get 
down  to  details,  but  if  you  look  on  page  3 
of  the  bill,  subsection  4B,  where  the  deceased 
is  not  survived  by  a  spouse,  but  is  survived 
by  dependent  child  or  children,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  product  expressed  in  dollars  as 
$15,000,  and  the  number  of  dependent  chil- 
dren, does  that  represent  the  intent  $15,000 
and  the  number? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  afraid  I  missed  part 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's 
question. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  going  to  read  para- 
graph 5,  section  B,  on  page  3  of  the  bill. 
Page  3  of  the  bill,  paragraph  5B,  the  sub- 
section of  section  B,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
way  down  the  page. 

Hon.   Mr.    Allan:    Where   the   deceased   is 

not  survived  by  a  spouse- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  was  wondering  about 

it.    I  can  mention  that  to  the  hon.  Minister 

privately    whether   that    paragraph    correctly 

represents  the  intent. 

Motion  agreed  to,  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  BOARD  ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  75,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  Act." 

He  said:  I  should  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  the  fact  that,  since  this  bill 
was  introduced,  the  law  officers  have  dis- 
covered what  they  think  is  a  conflict  between 
this  proposed  amendment  and  another  Act, 
and  in  committee  I  shall  make  the  necessary 
move  to  have  it  amended. 

The  bill  other  than  that  is  self-explanatory. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Did  the  hon. 
Minister  say  the  bill  would  go  to  the  com- 
mittee on  municipal  law? 


Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Yes. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  76,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Assessment  Act." 

He  said:  As  will  be  seen,  most  of  these 
amendments  are  self-explanatory,  some  are 
for  verification,  some  are  purely  procedural, 
and  this  bill,  too,  is  going  to  the  municipal 
law   committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  UNCONDITIONAL 
GRANTS   ACT,   1953 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  77,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal  Unconditional  Grants  Act,   1953." 

He  said:  It  will  be  recalled  that  on  first 
reading  I  gave  a  statement  concerning  this 
proposed  amendment.  I  do  not  know  if  there 
is  anything  more  to  be  added. 


Motion  agreed  to;    second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  JUVENILE  AND  FAMILY  COURTS 
ACT,  1959 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  78,  "The  Juvenile  and  Family 
Courts  Act,  1959." 

He  said:    I   would   like   this  held. 


THE  COUNTY  COURTS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  79,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  County 
Courts   Act." 

He  said:  This  bill,  and  I  think  a  number 
of  following  ones,  will  go  to  the  legal  bills 
committee. 


bill. 


Motion  agreed  to;    second  reading  of  the 


THE  EVIDENCE  ACT 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  80,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Evidence 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  CERTIFICATION  OF  TITLES 
ACT,  1958 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  81,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Certification  of  Titles  Act,    1958." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  82,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Sum- 
mary Convictions  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  83,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Executive 
Council  Act." 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Would  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  outline  some  of  the  reason- 
ing behind  this  bill,  to  establish  the  principles 
for  introducing  the  bill  before  the  House? 

Hon.  A.  K,  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  I 
think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  w^ill  deal  with 
that,  but  I  would  just  say  that  this  bill  and 
the  one  following,  will  not  probably  go  to 
legal    bills. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  The 
purpose  of  this  bill  and  the  accompanying 
bill  is  to  enable  some  small  payment,  as  here 
outlined,  to  a  Minister  without  Portfolio. 
May  I  say  that  it  is  prompted  by  this:  a 
Minister  without  Portfolio,  at  least  here  in 
Ontario,  has  not  received  any  salary  or  any 
expense  allowance. 

Now,  I  think  it  is  different  at  Ottawa, 
and  my  recollection  there  is  that  a  Minister 
without  Portfolio  receives  the  full  normal 
salary,  but  I  could  be  mistaken  about  that. 
My  recollection  is  that  the  matter  came  up 
in  connection  with  one  of  the  Ministers  down 
there;  the  salary  required  some  estimate  or 
something  of  the  sort  to  put  it  through,  we 
may  remember  there  was  a  question  about 
that. 

However,  we  are  not  proposing  anything 
of  that  sort,  but  I  would  say  that  the  situation 
arises  this  way,  and  it  comes  about  partly 
in  dealing  with  commissions  and  boards. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  very  consider- 
able advantage  to  having  a  Minister  who 
can  sit,  or  who  is  in  touch  with,  or  provides 
the  liaison  between  the  government  and  the 


board,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  more  use  of  a  Minister 
without  Portfolio  in  that  particular  regard. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me,  sir,  that  the  amounts 
here  suggested  are  very  modest.  I  can  give 
a  case  in  point  with  my  good  friend  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  ( Mr.  Yaremko )  who  for 
8  or  9  months  was  a  Minister  without  Port- 
folio, who  sat  in  at  council  meetings  and 
cabinet  meetings  and  it  was  not  possible  to 
pay    him    anything. 

Now,  I  would  say  that  these  sums  here 
are  admittedly  low.  It  is  arguable  but  per- 
haps they  are  too  much  so.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  an  innovation  and  it  seemed 
to  us  that  perhaps  this  was  a  modest 
approach,  and  experience  will  indicate  what 
should  be  done  in  the  future. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  regard  to  this 
matter  of  boards  and  commissions,  I  do  not 
want  in  anv  way  to  p'e-judge  the  work  of  the 
Gordon  commission.  That  would  be  improper 
for  me  to  do.  But  I  will  say  this,  I  do  think 
that  having  members  of  the  Legislature  or 
Ministers  —  Ministers  without  Portfolio  —  as 
members  of  boards  and  commissions,  links 
the  work  of  those  boards  closer  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  to  the  government,  and  enables  the 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  obtain  more 
ready  information  concerning  these  matters. 

Shortly,  the  hon.  Minister  from  London 
North  ( Mr.  Robarts )  will  be  making  a  report 
and  statement  in  connection  with  water 
resources.  The  hon.  members  of  the  House 
will  have  the  full  opportunity  of  discussing 
problems  of  the  water  resources  commission 
directly  with  the  commission  and  with  the 
chairman. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
there  are  advantages  in  the  House  having 
a  tie-in,  in  a  matter  so  important  as  that, 
by  way  of  a  Minister  who  can  report  to  the 
House. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  these  two  amend- 
ments; one  is  complementary  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Thomas:  With  this  bill,  and  the  fol- 
lowing one,  it  means  an  increase  of  $2,700. 
Well,  I  guess  we  have  no  objection  to  that, 
but  does  this  mean  that  if  the  particular 
hon.  member  is  also  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission that  he  would  receive  the  same 
per  diem  rates,  or  expenses  that  go  along 
with  it,  as  the  other  members  of  the  commis- 
sion, as  well  as  this  increase? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  may  point  out  this. 
Take  for  instance  the  matter  of  the  Minister 
without  Portfolio  who  is  representing,  and 
has  represented,  the  government  on  the 
Ontario    Hydro-Electric    Power    Commission. 
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He  receives  there  the  salary  of  a  Minister  in 
that  case. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  What  is  the 
exact  salary-is  it  $10,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  that  is  right.  Now, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  think  that  tlie  House 
in  a  few  days  may  witness— if  the  House 
agrees— some  diflFerence  in  that  situation— I 
am  not  talking  about  the  salary  but  in  connec- 
tion with  that  Minister's  duties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission,  that  is  on  the 
per  diem  basis  for  the  reason  that  Mr. 
Snider  and  those  associated  with  him  pre- 
ferred not  to  be  on  salary  for  purposes  of 
their  own.  It  is  a  matter  of  giving  service, 
and  it  seemed  to  be,  as  far  as  they  were 
concerned,  more  satisfactory  to  do  it  that 
way. 

I  would  say  that  a  Minister  without  Port- 
folio is  faced  with  this.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  executive  council— that  is,  tlie  cabinet 
council— and  the  cabinet  council  meets  at 
least  once  a  week,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some- 
times more  than  that. 

Now  there  are  travelling  and  other  expenses 
in  connection  with  that.  I  would  say  that 
this  would  be  a  payment  for  such  contin- 
gencies. As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  some  of 
the  boards  and  commissions  there  are  not  any 
salaries. 

For  instance,  supposing  the  hon.  Minister 
from  Wellington-Dufferin  (Mr.  Root)  repre- 
sented the  government  on  the  several  boards 
there  are  in  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  none  of  those  are  there  salaries  paid  at 
all.  There  are  no  salaries  or  per  diem 
allowances  whatsoever.  So,  in  taking  the 
matter  and  weighing  it  carefully,  it  seemed 
to  be  this,  that  in  view  of  the  meetings  to 
attend  and  the  duties  connected  with  them— 
the  desirable  thing  to  do  was  to  fix  an  allow- 
ance which  was  admittedly  low,  and  if  there 
are  salaries,  or  per  diem  allowances  in  these 
other  things,  then  that  could  be  taken  into 
account  when  the  whole  equation  is  con- 
sidered. 

Now,  with  the  Minister  without  Portfolio 
representing  the  government  on  Hydro,  of 
course,  it  is  different.  He  is  a  full-time 
man.  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  way  that 
it  can  be  worked  out,  to  make  an  allowance 
which  would  be  reasonable. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  take  it  for  granted,  then, 
that  they  do  get  the  per  diem  rate  and 
the  expenses  that  go  with  it  that  are  paid  to 
bther  members  of  a  commission— I  take  that 
for  granted. 


Mr.  Whicher:  I  just  want  to  say  this.  As 
far  as  this  bill  goes,  why  I  certainly  agree  that 
one  thing  is  very  certain,  the  hon.  vice-chair- 
man of  Hydro  is  well  worth  his  salary. 
Certainly,  after  the  speeches  the  hon.  vice- 
chairman  of  Hydro  has  given  in  the  House, 
we  know  that  he  is  worth  his  salary,  and 
there  are  no  ifs,  or  ands,  about  that.  I  think 
he  has  done  a  very  fine  job 

However,  in  regard  to  this  bill,  could  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  explain  to  us  just  a 
couple  of  things  that  come  into  my  mind? 

Take  the  Ontario  water  resources  commis- 
sion, for  example;  here  we  have  a  Minister 
without  Portfolio  going  to  draw  this.  I 
might  say  I  am  in  favour  of  it,  but  could  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  tell  us  how  much  he  is 
going  to  draw  from  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  itself?  Has  he  any 
idea?  Is  it  $1,000  or  $2,000-how  much  a 
day  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Actually,  I  could  not  give 
the  hon.  member  the  information  on  that.  I 
do  not  know  how  often  the  commission 
meets. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  the  commission  meets  on 
an  average  of  two  days  a  month  and  the  per 
diem  rate  is  $55.  Now  there  are  hearings  held 
which  might  entail  a  trip  to  Port  Arthur  or 
Cornwall,  or  wherever  a  public  hearing  is 
being  held,  and  the  same  rate  applies  for 
those  meetings,  and  those  would  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  regular  meetings  a  month. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  make  this  remark.  I  agree  that  we 
have  to  have  Ministers  without  Portfolio, 
and  I  think  we  have  found  the  place  for  the 
hon.  Minister  from  London  North.  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  but  what  he  will  do  a 
very  capable  job. 

On  the  other  hand  I  might  say  this:  I  do 
feel  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  Ministers 
without  Portfolio,  they  should  have  some 
specific  duty.  I  am  not  speaking  against  the 
hon.  Minister  from  Wellington-Dufferin.  I 
do  feel  that  he  has  a  lot  to  offer  to  tlie 
people  of  Ontario,  if  he  is  given  specific 
duties. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  say  those  duties 
should  be  given,  so  that  we  in  the  Opposition 
can  think  about  them  and  diagnose  them,  and 
if  necessary  criticize  them.  Does  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  not  feel  that  he  should  have 
a  job  too?  This  Minister  without  Portfolio 
position  means  a  whole  lot.    I  do  not  think 
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that    he    should    just    run    around    to    Tory 
poUtical  meetings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Did  the  hon.  member  not 
know  that  he  is  presently  running  the  Baptist 
Church? 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  a  very  fine  church,  I 
might   say,  too. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  just  have  a  word  to 
say  about  these  bills,  I  am  in  fyll  support  of 
them,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  there  is  no 
retroactive   clause   in  the  bills. 

Now,  I  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed 
in  April,  1958,  as  Minister  without  Portfolio, 
unassigned  it  is  true,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  says,  to  any  specific  duties.  Yet  I 
did  find  myself  attending,  in  the  beginning, 
tlie  regular  weekly  meeting  of  council.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  most  interesting 
thing,  that  a  Minister  without  Portfolio,  hav- 
ing no  specific  responsibility,  probably  spoke 
more  on  everybody  else's  department  than— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Did  it  have  any  results? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Yes,  I  would  say  that 
the  results  are  quite  evident  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  is  being  produced. 

In  the  beginning,  the  Minister  without 
Portfolio  was  attending  the  regular  cabinet 
meetings.  After  about  two  months,  he  was 
attending  the  regular  cabinet  meetings  and 
some  subcommittee  of  council. 

In  the  late  fall,  I  may  say,  I  was  in  attend- 
ance at  this  building  as  a  Minister  without 
Portfolio  about  3  days  a  week. 

Now,  many  hon.  members  of  the  Opposi- 
tion are  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  even 
members  of  select  committees  who  give  their 
duties  are  paid  $30  per  diem.  Well,  even 
the  52  weeks  of  a  year  times  $30—52  regular 
weekly  meetings— would  come  out  to  just  the 
bare  $1,800  which  is  suggested. 

I  found  myself  in  this  position,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  think  the  future 
appointments  will  be  different,  but  I  was 
paying  all  my  extra  expenses— which  were 
not  too  considerable,  but  yet  they  were  not 
immodest— and  all  of  them  were  paid  out 
of  my  pocket  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

And  in  conclusion  I  will  say  this,  that  I  did 
not  meet  one  citizen  outside  this  assembly 
who  was  not  under  the  impression— any  citi- 
zen regardless  of  his  economic  status,  in 
society,  whether  he  was  a  lawyer  or  a  judge 
or  a  businessman  or  a  white  collar  worker 


or  a  factory  worker— who  was  not  under  the 
impression  that  a  Minister  without  Portfolio 
was  paid  the  full  salary  of  a  Minister  with  a 
Portfolio. 

And  regarding  the  present  hon.  Ministers 
without  Portfolio,  there  is  no  one  outside 
of  this  House— perhaps  they  will  know  after 
today— but  all  their  constituents  are  under 
the  impression,  I  am  sure,  that  they  are  being 
paid  the  full  salary,  and  I  am  sure  that  their 
constituents  would  be  surprised  to  know 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  think  when  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  talks  about  impressions,  I  think 
the  impression  is  also  abroad  in  the  province 
tihat  every  hon.  member  of  this  House  gets 
$10,000  a  year  as  they  do  in  Ottawa.  But 
we  do  not  get  that  much,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination. 

I  would  say,  without  reservation,  that  each 
and  every  hon.  member  of  this  assembly 
is  grossly  underpaid  for  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  which  are  shouldered  upon 
him,  and  the  only  attitude  I  have  towards 
this    particular   bill    is    this: 

Tliere  may  be  some  selfish  attitudes  towards 
it  at  that,  but  my  point  is  this:  there  are  4 
hon.  members  from  northwestern  Ontario  in 
this  House  —  namely,  Fort  William,  Port 
Arthur,  Rainy  River  and  Kenora.  Most  of  us 
are  isolated  almost  completely  from  our  places 
of  residence  when  the  House  is  in  session, 
and  we  have  a  great  deal  of  extra  expense  and 
a  week's  loss  of  time  and  income  every  time 
during  the  year  we  have  to  come  down  to 
the  city. 

Now,  I  suggest  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  that 
I  object  for  a  moment  to  the  two  hon. 
Ministers  without  Portfolio  getting  special 
allowances,  but  I  do  think  it  is  grossly 
unfair,  with  21  men  already  in  the  cabinet, 
to  pay  extra  allowances  to  two  other  hon. 
members  of  the  House  and  not  include  the 
entire  assembly  in  recognition  of  the  expenses 
and  duties  involved  in  each  particular  case. 

Motion   agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 

bill.  £i 

■  -ifS. 

;?  oH 
THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY       " 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  84,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  85,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act." 

He  said:  This  is  going  to  the  committee  on 
highway  safety. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  WAGES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  87,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Wages 
Act." 


bill. 


Motion   agreed   to;   second  reading  of  the 


THE  EXECUTION  ACT 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  88,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Execution 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


STATUS   OF   CROWN   AGENCIES 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  89,  "An  Act  to  declare  the  status  of 
Crown  agencies." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CEMETERIES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  90,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Cemeteries 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  FOREST  FIRES  PREVENTION  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  92,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Forest 
Fires  Prevention  Act." 

He  said:  This  Act  will  authorize  the  Mini- 
ster to  enter  into  agreements  vdth  Crown 
timber  licencees  to  provide  for  fire  prevention 
and  control  agreements  between  Hcencees  and 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  and 
the  bill  will  go  to  the  lands  and  forests  com- 
mittee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
you  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into   committee   of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 


THE   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   ACT 

House   in   committee   on  Bill   No.   2,   An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Schools  Act. 

Sections  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  2  reported. 


THE  SCHOOLS  ADMINISTRATION 
ACT,   1954 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  3,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Schools  Administration 
Act. 

Sections  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  3  reported. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  AND 
BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  ACT,  1954 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  4,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Secondary  Schools  and 
Boards  of  Education  Act,  1954. 

Sections  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  4  reported. 

THE  TRADE  SCHOOLS 
REGULATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  5,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Trade  Schools  Regulation 
Act. 

Sections  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  5  reported. 

THE  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT,  1958 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  6,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Air  Pollution  Control 
Act,  1958. 

Sections  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  6  reported. 

THE  CORONERS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  10,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Coroners  Act. 

Sections  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  10  reported. 
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THE  CROWN  WITNESSES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Rill  No.   11,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Crown  Witnesses  Act. 

Sections  agreed  to. 

Rill  No.  11  reported. 


THE  MENTAL  INCOMPETENCY  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Rill  No.   18,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Incompetency  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Rill  No.   18  reported. 


THE  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  ACT 

House   in  committee  on  Rill  No.    12,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Fatal  Accidents  Act. 

Sections    agreed   to. 

Bill  No.  12  reported. 

THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Rill  No.   13,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Insurance  Act. 

Sections  6  to  9  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  13  reported. 

THE  JURORS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Rill  No.    14,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Jvirors  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Rill  No.  14  reported. 

THE  LIGHTNING  RODS  ACT 

House   in   committee  on  Rill  No.    15,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Lightning  Rods  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  15  reported. 


THE  LOAN  AND  TRUST 
CORPORATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Rill  No.  16,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corpora- 
tions Act. 

Sections  1  to  11  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Rill  No.   16  reported. 


THE   MAGISTRATES  ACT,   1952 

House  in  committee  on  Rill  No.   17,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Magistrates  Act,  1952. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Rill  No.  17  reported. 


THE    PRIVATE    INVESTIGATORS 
ACT,  1958 

House  in  committee  on  Rill  No.  19,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Private  Investigators 
Act,  1958. 

Sections  1  to  3  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Rill  No.  19  reported. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Rill  No.  20,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Training  Schools  Act. 
Sections  1  to  3  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Rill  No.  20  reported. 


THE    PURLIC    LIRRARIES    ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Rill  No.  24,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Libraries  Act. 

Sections  1  to  8  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Rill  No.  24  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  certain  bills  without 
amendment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  begs  to  report  certain  bills 
without  amendment  and  asks  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply,  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  that 
you  note  that  it  is  6  of  the  clock. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  if  he  would  advise  the  House  what 
estimates  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Wednesday— The  Provin- 
cial Treasurer's  Department.  I  think  that 
tomorrow,  due  to  the  recent  events,  will  be 
a  short  day. 

I  am  going  to  make  this  proposal  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  on  Friday, 
instead  of  sitting  at  2  of  the  clock,  we  sit 
at  10.30  a.m.  Now  if  that  would  be  satis- 
factory, I  would  make  that  motion  later  and 
we  could  meet  at  10.30  a.m.,  which  would 
enable  us  to  cover  a  normal  day's  work.  I  do 
not  think  that  it  would,  at  this  time  in  the 
session,  be  too  onerous  on  the  hon.  members. 


If  that  is  agreed  upon,  then  we  would  go 
ahead  with  the  bills  standing  in  this  order: 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  and  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions'  estimates  on  Friday,  starting  at 
10.30  a.m. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Will  there  be  a  session 
on  Thursday  night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No  Thursday  night  session. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock,  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

(Continued) 

On  vote  402: 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Will  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop)  explain 
to  what  extent  the  railway  school  car  is  used 
today,  and  why  the  big  increase  for  main- 
tenance?   It  is  in  vote  402:   Railway  school 


Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  (Minister  of  Education): 
That  item  is  to  provide  for  salaries  of  super- 
intendents; 7  assistant  superintendents;  the 
director  of  art;  the  director  of  correspondence 
courses;  the  director  of  French  education; 
180  inspectors  of  elementary  schools;  1  super- 
vising teacher;  5  teachers  in  railway  school 
cars.   Is  that  the  point? 

Mr.  Manley:  I  was  not  aware,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  it  was,  but  last  year  the  esti- 
mate was  $14,000,  where  this  year  it  is 
$50,000. 


Hon.    Mr.    Dunlop: 

school  cars  this  year. 


Two    more    railway 


Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  With  respect  to  vote  402,  item 
6,  would  the  hon.  Minister  advise  exactly 
what  radio   broadcasts? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  We  began  with  music, 
we  have  now  branched  out  into  every  subject 
in  the  elementary  school  curriculum.  The 
school  broadcasts  go  directly  into  the  schools. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Who  does  the  broad- 
casting? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  The  Canadian  Broad- 
casting  Corporation. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  On  vote  402: 
I  do  not  know  if  it  would  come  under  this 
item  but  I  was  wondering  if  there  were  any 
cancellations  of  these  correspondence  schools 
during  the  year. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Our  own  correspondence 
schools  are  in  this  vote  and  we  will  deal 
with  what  the  hon.  member  is  asking  about 
under  trade  schools  a  little  further  on. 

Vote  402  agreed  to. 

Vote  403  agreed  to. 

On  vote  404: 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  I  am  sure  that 
this  question  does  not  come  under  vote  404, 
but  am  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
tell  us  all  the  costs  of  education  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  We  will  have  that  for 
the  hon.  member  in  a  minute.  For  the  year 
1957,  I  have  here  for  elementary  education 
$192,700,000;  for  secondary,  $85,678,254. 
The  total  is  $278,378,254.  Now  that  covers 
current  operations,  capital  charges,  capital 
outlays  from  current  funds,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
me  about  universities? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  We  have  not  the  figures 
for  universities  except  our  own,  about  $24 
million  that  we  provide  for  universities. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Regarding  that  $278  million 
the  hon.  Minister  mentions  for  elementary, 
is  that  the  total  cost? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  In  1957,  yes.  This  is 
the  total. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  just  like  to  say  a 
word  about  this.  Obviously,  from  what  the 
hon.  Minister  has  told  us,  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion in  the  province  is  getting  to  be  a  great 
price  as  far  as  dollars  are  concerned.  But 
finally  we  have  come  to  the  question,  how 
are  we  going  to  pay  for  this? 

It  seems  at  the  present  time  the  property 
owner  is  being  saddled  with  a  great  deal  of 
this  expense.  I  have  thought  about  it.  For 
example,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  town  we 
may  have  a  hotel  that  is  worth  approximately 
$75,000.  We  are  paying  approximately 
$2,400  in  real  estate  taxes  to  the  town,  and 
of  that  amount  $1,200  goes  for  education 
taxes. 
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It  does  not  seem  fair  to  me  for  this  reason; 
if  they  sold  that  hotel  and  collected  $75,000 
in  cash,  turn  it  into  bonds,  they  would  not 
pay  one  nickel  in  education  taxes.  I  would 
not  want  the  hon.  Minister  to  think  that 
every  hotel  in  the  province  of  Ontario— I  am 
talking  about  the  real  estate  taxes— Let  us 
take  a  farm  worth  $15,000  or  $20,000,  on 
which  the  taxes  may  be  $300.  Of  that  $300, 
approximately  $150  goes  to  education.  If 
the  owner  sold  that  farm  and  put  it  into 
bonds,  instead  of  paying  $150  taxes  for  edu- 
cation, he  would  not  pay  one  single  cent. 

Everybody  has  to  have  a  home  somewhere, 
but  we  will  take  a  man  who  has  a  home 
worth  $25,000,  and  we  can  see  why  that  is 
a  pretty  nice  home.  If  taxes  are  in  the  area 
of  $600  a  year,  $300  of  that  goes  towards  the 
education    tax. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  owns  a  $10,000 
home  his  taxes  may  only  be  $250,  and  $125 
goes  to  the  education  tax. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  could  well  look  over  the 
property  tax  insofar  as  education  is  concerned 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  fair  that  just  because  a  man  owns 
property  he  should  have  to  pay  much 
more— I  wish  to  emphasize  that  I  am  only 
using  a  percentage  pulled  out  of  the  air 
here- that  50  per  cent,  of  that  tax  is  for 
the  education  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  education 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  is  everybody's 
business,  not  just  because  we  own  property, 
whether  we  own  bonds,  whether  we  do 
not  own  any  bonds  at  all,  whether  we  own 
property,  whether  a  person  is  a  tenant  or 
whether  he  just  works  in  the  Royal  Bank  as 
a  clerk,  and  he  boards  in  a  certain  place. 
Education  is  everybody's  business  in  this 
province. 

It  seems  to  me  at  the  present  time  the 
property  owner  is  paying  a  little  bit  too 
much.  Therefore,  in  echoing  the  views  of  my 
hon.  leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  I  would  say 
this:  that  I  do  feel  that  over  a  period  of  a 
certain  number  of  years,  the  property  owner 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  certainly  should 
be  relieved  of  the  education  tax,  because 
education  has  no  relation  whatsoever  to  prop- 
erty ownership.  Hon.  members  and  I,  as 
citizens,  owe  our  children,  or  somebody  else's 
children,  a  good  education  in  this  province, 
because  education  is  going  to  make  this 
province  and  make  this  country,  not  because 
we  happen  to  own  $10,000  worth  of  property 
or  whether  we  own  $20,000  worth  of  prop- 
erty or  $10,000  worth  of  bonds  or  no  bonds 
at   all. 


The  reason  that  we  owe  an  education  to 
the  children  of  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
simply  because  we  are  citizens  of  this  prov- 
ince. It  has  been  a  good  province  to  us. 
Furthermore,  if  our  children  do  not  get  the 
education  that  the  department  now  gives, 
why  then  we  are  sooner  or  later  going  to 
have  to  pay  for  it. 

I  suggest  this  particularly  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  who  I  know 
thinks  about  these  things.  He  may  not  agree 
with  us  all  the  time,  but  he  at  least  thinks 
about  it.  I  suggest  that  the  property  tax, 
as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  has  no  bear- 
ing at  all  on  the  cost  of  education  as  far  as 
the  individual  is  concerned. 

I  suggest  that,  if  by  any  chance— which  I 
certainly  hope  does  not  take  place  because 
I  would  not  want  the  hon.  members  across 
the  way  to  think  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
win  the  next  election,  because  we  are  going 
to  try,  I  assure  them— but  if  by  any  chance 
we  do  not,  and  they  happen  to  be  returned, 
I  would  suggest  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
look  over  the  cost  of  education  in  the  province 
and  that  he  remember  that,  just  because  a 
man  has  $1  million  worth  of  property  that  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  pay  $10,000  or 
$20,000  or  $30,000  towards  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
any  more  than  if  he  owns  $1  million  worth 
of  bonds  or  $100,000  worth  of  bonds,  or  has 
$1  million  dollars  in  any  bank  in  this 
province. 

The  reason  that  he  owes  something  towards 
the  education  of  our  children  is  because  he 
is  a  citizen  of  this  province,  and  as  a  citizen 
—and  inasmuch  as  he  has  received  some- 
thing out  of  the  province— therefore,  he  should 
pay,  not  because  he  owns  property,  but 
because  he  owes  it  as  an  obligation  as  a 
citizen,  and  all  citizens  should  pay— not  just 
property  owners. 

Now,  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  accept 
this  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  given.  I  have 
thought  about  this  for  quite  some  time.  I 
do  not  feel,  honestly,  because  a  man  has 
property  tliat  he  should  be  taxed  unduly. 
Say  he  has  $5,000  worth  of  property,  I  do 
not  feel  the  man  who  has  $50,000  worth  of 
property  should  pay  10  times  as  much, 
because,  as  I  have  tried  to  explain,  a  man 
who  has  got  $5,000  worth  of  bonds  or 
$50,000  worth  of  bonds  does  not  pay  10  times 
as  much. 

Therefore,  I  emphatically  feel  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  in  this  government 
should  look  at  tliis  affair,  not  as  an  obligation 
on    the    part    of    property    owners,    but    as 
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citizens,    and    that    the    property    tax    should 
be  relieved. 

Of  course,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay. 
But  we  are  going  to  pay  not  because  we  are 
property  owners  but  because  we  are  citizens. 
We  want  to  Hve  here  and  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  our  own  children  and  to  the 
children  of  all  the  people  of  tliis  province. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Might 
I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  I  have  listened  to 
his  remarks  which  I  think  were  reasoned 
remarks,  for  which  I  give  him  credit.  In 
relation  to  property  taxes— and  I  may  say  that 
takes  me  back  to  the  address  which  I  never 
considered  was  famous,  but  which  was  made 
famous  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition— 
I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  my  first 
address  in  this  Legislature  was  premised  on 
the  same  thing. 

That  was  21  years  ago.  I  think  back  over 
those  years  sometimes  as  I  ride  over  the 
countryside  of  Ontario,  when  I  look  at  the 
lights  flickering,  and  think  of  the  extensions 
of  rural  hydro  and  the  things  we  have  done 
for  our  country  dwellings- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Do  not  bring  that  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  may  say,  this  is 
a  new  one  to  the  hon.  member.  I  often  look 
over  the  countryside,  and  think  of  the  great 
assistance  we  have  given  to  our  people. 
If  we  go  back  to  the  year  1944  which— it  is 
arguable— has  perhaps  not  too  much  bearing 
on  the  Ontario  of  today,  I  say  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition— in  connection  with 
that  speech  of  mine  in  1944— that  was  a  very 
excellent  speech,  that  was  a  great  speech,  it 
has  stood  the  test  of  time.  There  was  only 
one  fault  in  regard  to  that  speech.  As  I 
stood  there  at  the  time,  I  could  not  gauge 
the  mighty  effect  of  the  works  of  this  gov- 
ernment on  Ontario,  the  expansion  and  the 
development. 

I  could  not  judge  accurately  at  that  time, 
but  now  I  am  able  to  look  back  in  retrospect 
and  to  see  some  of  the  things- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  When  I  made  that  speech 
all  those  years  ago,  I  looked  at  $25  or  $30 
million  as  the  amount  which  would  accom- 
plish what  I  had  in  prospect  then.  I  would 
say  to  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce  that,  this 
year,  the  contributions  from  the  provincial 
budget— these  items  and  other  items  to  the 
municipalities— will  be  no  less  than  $325 
million.  At  the  time  I  made  that  speech 
from  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion quotes,  and  which  I  think  was  a  very 


excellent  speech  in  the  light  of  those  days,  at 
that  time  the  contribution  to  the  municipal- 
ities was  $18  million.  That  $18  million  has 
grown  in  those  intervening  years  to  $325 
million.  Like  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce, 
I  come  from  a  rural  place,  and  I  cannot  help, 
when  I  look  at  those  lights  on  the  countryside, 
thinking  of  the  immense  amounts  of  money 
that  we  have  contributed  for  the  betterment 
of  the  real  estate  owner. 

1  am  not  at  all  unsympathetic  to  what  he 
says.  But  allow  me  to  go  back  in  this— if  we 
go  back  10  years  and  imagine  that  he  was 
standing  where  he  is  today,  he  would  talk 
about  administration  of  justice.  May  I  say- 
Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  be  ahead 
10  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  is  all  right. 
Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  sure  I  will  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  say  that  this  admi- 
nistration of  justice  removes  the  cost  of 
public  welfare,  an  item  which  has  been 
removed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  while  there 
is  still  municipal  administration,  and  while 
I  say  to  the  hon.  members  that  it  would  be 
very  unwise  to  remove  municipal  adminis- 
tration—because at  that  level  it  is  certainly 
better  than  any  provincial,  or  other,  govern- 
ment can  render— nevertheless,  with  uncon- 
ditional grants  and  with  the  other  things, 
a  great  burden  has  been  removed. 

Now,  I  suggest  to  my  hon.  friend  that  if, 
going  back  several  years,  he  could  look  at 
the  course  of  things  and  if  it  had  been  sug- 
gested even  4  years  ago  that  our  contribu- 
tions to  the  municipalities  would  have  risen 
to  $325  million,  he  would  have  said  that 
was  impossible. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  year,  in  these 
estimates,  there  is  another  $18.5  million 
for  education.  Now,  a  readjustment  of  our 
tax  structure,  such  as  we  have  been  under- 
taking in  this  province— and  as  is  very  evident 
from  the  budget  introduced  by  my  hon. 
friend  two  weeks  ago— an  adjustment  of  that 
sort  is  really  tremendous.  But  these  things 
are  taking  place,  and  in  a  much  more  rapid 
way  than  perhaps  would  have  been  antici- 
pated. 

When  we  listen  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation referring  to  the  tremendous  upsurge  of 
children  in  our  province,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  problem  with  which  we  have  been 
faced,  there  is  little  wonder  that  some  of 
the  calculations  we  made  in  other  times 
would  have  been  upset  by  those  things. 

Nevertheless,  I  say  to  the  hon.  member 
that  he  is  now  being  called  upon  to  take  part 
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in  the  voting  of  $206  million  for  education, 
and  in  that  budget  to  which  my  hon.  friend 
opposite  refers  the  amount  was  around  about 
$15  million. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Total  cost  of  education 
was  $55  million,  the  provincial  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no,  but  I  am  talking 
of  1944. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  provincial  was  $12 
million— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  was  around  about  $15 
million  or  something  of  that  sort.  This  year 
it  is  up  to  $206  miUion. 

Now  I  think  my  hon.  friend  will  agree 
with  this,  that  is  a  tremendous  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  province,  and  it  means  turning 
a  tremendous  proportion  of  the  tax  dollar 
of  the  province  to  assist  the  municipaUties 
and  the  school  boards  throughout  this  prov- 
ince, while  at  the  same  time,  may  I  point 
out,  keeping  the  lowest  tax  levies  in  Canada 
as  related  to  provincial  affairs  and  the 
provincial  budget. 

Now  I  think  this  is  a  very  creditable  per- 
formance, and  I  would  think  that,  without 
upsetting  our  economy,  and  without  making 
it  difficult  to  do  business  in  the  markets  in 
the  world— as  my  hon.  friend  mentioned  in 
anotlier  reference  a  few  days  ago— I  think 
that  this  is,  in  itself,  a  very,  very,  creditable 
performance,  and  one  which  I  think  taxes 
the  ingenuity  of  the  treasury  and  other 
oflBcials  to  work  out. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  brought  this 
question  up,  and  I  think  I  should  be  able 
to  continue  with  it. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
have  something  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  to  comment  on,  if  he  will. 

Mr.  Whicher:  As  long  as  it  is  not  too  long. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  it  will  not  be  very 
long,  I  assure  him. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  like  to  explore 
just  briefly  the  thesis  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  has  advanced,  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  commented  on,  because  basically 
I  agree  with  his  premise.  I  think  we  have 
come  to  the  point  where  the  educational 
load  on  real  estate  is  too  heavy. 

Certainly,  back  in  the  days  of  our  grand- 
fathers, it  was  conceivable  we  could  meet 
education  costs  of  the  little  red  schoolhouse 


on  the  limited  real  estate  base.  I  do  not 
think  it  was  ever  conceived  that  such  costs 
as  those  of  education  today  should  be  loaded 
to  the  extent  it  is  on  real  estate.  But  this 
is  what  puzzles  me  about  the  hon.  member's 
argument.  If  he  suggests  that  we  should 
not  raise  so  much  of  the  revenue  from  real 
estate,  where  are  we  going  to  get  it? 

I  would  suggest  there  is  only  one  other 
source,  and  that  is  income— either  personal 
or  corporate  income— and  the  question  I 
would  like  to  put  to  the  government,  and 
particularly  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce,  is 
that  if  he  wants  to  lessen  the  load  on  real 
estate,  is  he  then  in  favour  of  increasing 
personal  and  corporate  income  tax  to  com- 
pensate for  the  lessened  load  on  real  estate? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  member  had 
better  take  a  lesson  in  economics  before  he 
asks  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  mean— take  a  lesson  in 
economics? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
bother  here.  This  is  a  pleasure,  if  somebody 
said  this  is  a  bother— I  love  the  questions  of 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South.    However— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  love  the  answer 
even  better. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  will  have  the  answer. 
However,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks 
firstly  because  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
the  first  one  to  comment  on  this  matter. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said  that 
in  this  year  we  are  spending,  or  giving, 
to  the  people  of  the  municipaUties  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  some  $325  million.  He 
compared  this  to  1943,  when  $18  million 
was  being  given,  and  he  said  that  this  was 
a  tremendous  achievement  on  the  part  of 
the  government  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tell  you  that  it  is  a 
tremendous  achievement  for  the  taxpayers 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  because  every 
single  dollar  that  this  government  is  giving 
back  to  the  people  in  the  municipalities  is 
first  collected  from  those  same  taxpayers, 
just  the  same  as  the  $18  million  that  were 
collected  in  1943  were  collected  from  the 
taxpayers  and  given  back. 

What  is  the  difference  if  they  collect  $1 
million  or  if  they  collect  $1  billion  from  the 
taxpayers,  and  then  give  it  back  again?  Does 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  accept  the  credit 
for  that? 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  that  he  should  not  deserve 
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any  credit  whatsoever.  The  credit  belongs 
to  the  people  who  pay  for  it.  All  this  govern- 
ment does  is  collect  it  and  hand  it  back  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  the  hon.  member 
go  further  than  that?  Does  he  intend  to 
collect  it  from  income  tax  or  corporation  tax, 
or  how  does  he  propose  to  collect  it?  We 
have  to  get  the  money- 
Mr.  Whicher:  I  say  this  much,  that  never, 
of  course,  have  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, The  Department  of  Health,  or  any 
other  department  of  government  sitting  over 
there,  never  have  they  given  away  "more" 
to  the  people  of  Ontario,  for  this  reason, 
that  never  has  as  much  been  taken  away 
from  the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
as  this  government  is  taking  at  the  present 
time. 

Obviously,  before  this  government  can 
give  it  away,  it  must  take  it  from  the  people 
in  the  first  place.  Therefore,  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  when  he  is  all  the  time 
standing  up  there  and  telling  how  much  he 
gives  away— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Should  we  take  it  or  not? 

Mr.  Whicher:  —how  much  he  gives  to  the 
municipalities;  how  much  he  gives  in  uncon- 
ditional grants;  how  much  he  gives  to  tliis 
and  that— to  The  Department  of  Mines,  to 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and 
The- 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Is  there  any  other  way  to  run 
a  government? 

Mr.  Whicher:  —Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  Just  remember  this  much,  that  before 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  gives  it,  he  takes  it, 
every   single   dollar. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber propose  to   get  it? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  now  deal  with  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber get  it? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now  we  come  to  the— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now  we  come  to  the  crux 
of  the  situation.  The  first  thing  I  want  to 
do,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  is  to 
tell  him— if  he  has  never  been  told  before- 
right  to  his  face— I  am  not  going  behind 
his  back— he  is  not  giving  one  single  nickel 


away.    He  is  taking  away  a  dime  and  giving 
back  a  nickel.   That  is  what  he  is  doing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  does  the  other 
nickel  go? 

Hon.  J.  A.  Maloney  (Minister  of  Mines): 
Where  is  it? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Whereabouts?  That  is  what 
we  would  like  to  know,  and  I  ask  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  Ask  the  hon.  Minister 
of  "Gas"  up  there,  he  will  be  able  to  tell  us— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  It  goes  for  the  cows, 
for  the  cows. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  will  say  this,  I  look 
after  the  milk  of  the  cows— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  It  does  not  look  like  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  looks  after 
something  else  of  the  cows— 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  And  I  am  just  the 
boy  who  can,  too. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  tonight 
most  sincerely,  I  have  advocated  this  idea 
that  the  property  owner  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  paying  too  much  money  towards 
the  education  tax  in  this  province.  I  have 
asked  why  a  man  who  has  $1  million  worth 
of  property  should  pay  so  much  more  school 
tax  than  if  he  had  $1  million  of  cash  or  bonds,, 
when  he  would  not  pay  a  solitary  red  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  He  said  that  the  last 
time— give  us  something  new. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  agree  at  the  present 
time,  the  province  of  Ontario  is  paying 
approximately  40  per  cent,  of  the  total 
education  cost  in  this  province.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  may  tell  us  he  is  paying 
50  per  cent,  but  in  reality  it  is  40  per  cent. 

Now,  what  I  propose— and  what  my  hon. 
leader  has  proposed— is  that  there  is  no  use 
fooling  ourselves.  This  thing  does  have  to 
be  paid  for.  Somehow,  it  has  to  be  paid  for, 
and  it  is  going  to  be  so,  more  and  more, 
because  education  is  important.  It  is  going 
to  be  more  expensive,  because  we  are  going 
to  need  better  teachers  and  better  schools 
if  we  are  going  to  keep  up  with  the  world. 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  hon.  members  my 
platform  because  that  is  not  my  job.  I  want 
to  know  what  this  government's  platform 
is.  This  government  is  going  to  raise  the 
money  over  a  certain  period  of  years— they 
cannot  do  this  in  a  year,  obviously— over 
a  5,  6  or  7  year  period,  from  the  taxpayers 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  say  to  them, 
that  is  going  to  cost  more  money  than  this 
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government    is    paying    now,    because    every 
year  it  is  going  to  be  a  little  more. 

But  one  thing  is  certain,  we  are  going 
to  pay,  firstly,  because  we  are  citizens  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  not  because 
we  are  property  owners.  Where  we  should 
get  the  money  specifically  is  not  for  me  to  say. 
But  I  say  to  this  government  that  it  has 
certain  revenues  which  naturally  increase 
each  year.  For  example,  we  had  supplemen- 
tary estimates  this  year.  Each  year  the 
income  has  a  natural  increase. 

Last  year  we  tried  to  point  out  to  this 
government  that  it  was  estimating  away  too 
low,  and  suggested  that  it  was  10  per  cent, 
too  low.  Over  a  period  of  years,  any  govern- 
ment should  be  able  to  take  over  the  cost 
of  education  but  not  100  per  cent,  because 
obviously  we  want  to  leave  autonomy  as 
much  as  possible  with  the  local  school 
boards.  Why?  Because  education  is  the  busi- 
ness of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  had  better  think  about 
this  thing  because  the  people  are  thinking 
about  it. 

I  agree  with  my  hon.  leader  who  has  said 
this— tliere  is  nothing  in  the  estimates  before 
this  House  now,  and  in  the  next  couple  of 
weeks,  that  are  more  worrying  to  the  tax- 
payers than  the  education  tax.  I  say  most 
sincerely  that  because  a  man  has  property  is 
no  reason  why  he  should  pay  education  tax. 
The  reason  he  should  pay  tax  is  because  he 
is  a  citizen. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Kerr  (Dovercourt):  He  tells  us 
we  are  taking  10  cents  and  giving  back  5 
cents,  and  yet  his  hon.  leader  tells  us  we  are 
going  in  debt  every  year.  Where  is  the 
money  going? 

I  would  like  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  to 
tell  us  what  his  education  tax  really  is— I  will 
tell  him  that  mine  is  $80  a  year.  My  tele- 
phone costs  me  $85— yes,  I  pay  it.  This 
whipping  post  as  far  as  taxes  are  concerned 
is  just  so  much  boloney. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  boloney  is  simply 
this,  that  in  1943  the  real  estate  taxation 
levied,  on  account  of  education,  amounted  to 
$21  million  throughout  the  province,  and  the 
provincial  grant  was  $12  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  vote  is  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  speaking  on  here? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  all  I  ask  is  what 
vote  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  talking  on? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  try 
to  prolong  this  unnecessarily,  but  I  do 
want  to  say,  in  rebuttal  of  the  remarks  the 


hon.  Prime  Minister  made,  that  he  empha- 
sized one  side  of  the  coin  and  that  is  the 
fantastic  increase  in  the  number  of  dollars 
that  the  provincial  government  is  paying  to 
the    municipalities   for    educational    costs. 

But  he  forgot  to  tell  us  that  the  municipal 
levy  for  education  has  gone  up  faster  than 
the  provincial  grant  has  gone  up. 

When  he  says  the  provincial  grants  have 
increased  from  $8  million  to  $133  milhon  he 
could  well  have  told  us  that  tlie  municipal 
cost  is  increased  to  $187  million.  Can  he 
concede  that  the  municipalities  of  the 
province  are  being  burdened  with  an  addi- 
tional $150  million,  in  the  last  13  or  14  years, 
which  is  exactly  what  has  been  happening? 

Remember  this,  that  the  principle  that  was 
enunciated  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  15 
years    ago    was    simply    this: 

There  will  be  a  sweeping  revision  of  the 
whole  system  of  real  estate  taxation  so 
that  the  owning  and  improvement  of  homes 
and  farm  lands  which  are  at  the  very 
foundation  of  our  society  will  not  be 
discouraged  by  excessive  taxation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  still  referring  to 
real  estate  taxation.  In  the  meantime,  how 
much  has  assessment  gone  up  in  the 
province? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  actual  assessment 
has  not— I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  that. 
The  assessment  certainly  has  gone  up  but 
I  tell  him  that  the  municipal  debt  has 
increased  fantastically,  and  that  is  where  the 
cost  of  education  is  being  borne.  Whereas 
the  municipal  debt  was  decreasing  prior  to 
1943,  subsequent  to  1947  it  has  skyrocketed, 
so  that,  at  the  present  time,  the  municipal 
debenture  debt  has  increased  from  a  low  of 
about  $225  million  to   $1,118  million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  am  trying  to  say  is 
tliis,  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  right 
in  1943  and  he  knows  it  very  well.  In  prin- 
ciple, the  statement  tliat  he  enunciated  was 
this,  that  real  estate  was  unnecessarily  and 
unfairly  burdened  by  excessive  real  estate 
taxation.  I  say  if  it  was  true  in  1943  it  is 
just  as  true  today. 

The  only  point  we  are  trying  to  make  is 
that  in  principle,  in  common  sense,  this  gov- 
ernment should  have  the  courage  to  insist, 
firstly,  on  a  federal-provincial  fiscal  confer- 
ence, and  secondly,  on  a  provincial-municipal 
fiscal  conference  to  settle  these  things  and 
to  settle  them,  not  for  the  next  100  years, 
but  at  least  for  the  indefinite  future  so  that 
we  can  proceed  in  principle,  in  logic  and  in 
common  sense,  to  the  betterment  of  all. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Just  on  that  point: 
The  question  has  been  asked  about  assess- 
ment; may  I  clear  that  up  now?  Back  in 
1946  it  was  $3,173,454,  it  has  gone  up 
gradually  over  the  years  until,  according  to 
the   1959  figures,  it  is   $8,918,430. 

Mr.  Thomas:  He  means  $8  billion,  not  $8 
million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  This  is  all  relating 
to  thousands  of  dollars,  I  am  merely  giving 
the  relationship.  The  relationship  is  3  times 
as  much  today  as  it  was  back  in  1946. 

Mr.  Whicher:  If  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  stands  up  and  tries  to  say  that 
the  relationship  is  3  times  as  much,  he  does 
not  know  what  he  is  talking  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  right  there.  Read  it, 
take  a  good  look  at  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Look  here,  I  asked  what  is 
the  relationship  between  1943— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  right  in  the  blue 
book. 

Mr.  Whicher:  One  thing,  when  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  stands  up  everybody  else  sits 
down,  but  in  our  party  it  does  not  go  that 
way.  That  is  one  thing  sure.  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  what  has  this 
got  to  do  with  it?  In  1943,  the  taxes  on  a 
$10,000  farm  were  $100.  Today  they  are 
$200.  What  has  the  hon.  Minister  to  say 
about  that?    What  about  the  relationship? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  have  nothing  to 
say  about  that.  The  question  was  brought 
up:  "What  about  the  change  in  assessment 
since  the  early  days?"  and  in  order  to  help 
the  debate  I  have  thrown  in  this  information 
which  is  from  1946  to  1959.  And  it  gives 
a  tremendous  increase  in  assessment,  indicat- 
ing 3  times  more  than  it  was  back  in  1946. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  make 
this  last  observation,  and  I  know  to  a  large 
extent  that  I  am  extending  a  privilege.  This 
is  the  last  on  this: 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
statistics  for  the  last  year  for  which  I  have 
records,  I  believe,  is  to  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year  1957.  I  am  referring  now  to  the 
gross  debenture  debt  of  the  municipalities  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  in  terms  of  constant 
dollars  to  which  my  learned  hon.  friends  are 
so  fond  of  making  reference. 

In  1949,  in  terms  of  constant  dollars,  the 
per  capita  gross  debenture  debt  for  munici- 
palities  was    $68.     This   is    constant   dollars. 


In  1957,  it  was  $156  per  $1,000  of  assess- 
ment. In  1949,  $69;  in  1957,  $105.  Now, 
that  is  in  terms  of  constant  dollars,  not 
inflationary  dollars.  It  is  in  terms  of  assess- 
ment and  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

So,  irrespective  of  whether  our  population 
has  gone  up,  our  assessment  has  gone  up, 
or  what,  in  terms  of  constant  dollars  the 
municipal  debenture  debt  has  increased 
extraordinarily    and    proportionately    faster— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Where  did  the  hon. 
member  get  these  figures  from? 

Mr.   Whicher:    From   the   statistics   of   the 
annual  report  of  The  Department  of  Munici- 
pal  Affairs- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  much  of  it  is  for 
education? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  cannot  tell  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  now,  do  not  be  so 
foolish  as  to  say,  when  we  ask  how  much 
for  this  and  that,  "I  cannot  tell." 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  Well,  why  does  not 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  find  out? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  belongs  to  tlie  group  that  is 
responsible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Maloney:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  the  one  who  makes  the 
statement. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon. 
colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  House, 
I  think,  are  endeavouring  to  demonstrate  that 
the  tax  on  real  estate  is  too  high  in  regard 
to  education. 

Now,  I  live  in  a  rural  municipality  but  I  do 
not  have  the  figures  of  my  taxes  before  me. 
I  do  not  know  what  I  paid  last  fall,  but  I  do 
quite  well  remember  that  it  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $400,  and  what  I  paid  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  was  a  little 
over  $200. 

Now,  I  think  the  point  my  hon.  colleagues 
are  trying  to  make  is  that,  on  the  property 
tax  that  we  pay,  or  the  municipal  tax  that 
we  pay,  when  we  get  our  tax  bills,  more 
than  half  of  that  goes  into  education  on  the 
local  level.    That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  just  want  to  read  an  edi- 
torial here  from  one  of  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster's own  boys.  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  that  this  comes  from  Dr.  R.W.  B. 
Jackson,      director     of     education     research 
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of  the  Ontario  College  of  Education.  I  pre- 
sxime  that  he  works  for  this  government  and 
that  it  will  back  him  up.  This  is  a  direct 
quote  from  him.  He  says  that  school  taxes 
have  increased  from  about  $37  milhon  to 
$190  million  in  12  years.  By  that  he  means 
the  municipal  taxes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  he  say  that,  though, 
there?    Did  he  say  that? 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  what  he  says,  exactly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Right  here.  School  taxes 
have  increased  from  about  $37  million  to 
about  $190  million  in  12  years.  In  reality,  I 
say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  it  is  $187 
million.  I  happen  to  know  that,  but  in  the 
statement  he  says  "about  $190  million." 

Hon.  G,  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Is  that  for  the  whole  province? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Tliat  is  for  the  whole 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  how  much  has 
the  province  grown  in  population  and  assets? 
Goodness  gracious,  the  hon.  member  should 
not  hand  us  that  boloney. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  we  have  to  remem- 
ber this,  that  there  is  3  times  as  much 
assessment  to  draw  that  from  to  start  with. 
To  put  that  in  a  relative  position,  we  have  to 
divide   that  by  3. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  even  if  we  did  divide 
it  by  3,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  see 
that  it  has  increased  quite  a  bit. 

Now,  tlie  next  thing  was  this.  Mr.  Chair- 
man—in order  to  protect  myself,  I  am 
quoting  one  of  this  government's  boys,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  man  is  a  wonderful 
fellow,  I  am  not  a  character  assassin— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  One  of  the  very  best. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  that  is  not  fair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  is  one  of  the  very  best, 
I  am   agreeing  with  the  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  thought  he  said  I  was  one 
of  the  very  best. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  he  is,  he  is  a  pretty 
good  fellow,  too,  he  is  all  right,  too. 

Mr.  Whicher:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  not  a  bad  old  man  himself. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear! 


Mr.  Whicher:  I  really  did  not  mean  old. 
I  say  old  only  in  this  respect  that  he  is  knovvm 
as  "Old  Man  Ontario."  Otherwise,  I  would 
say  "not  a  bad  young  fellow  himself." 

I  do  not  know  this  gentleman,  but  I  am 
sure  he  is  a  fine  chap.  I  am  only  quoting 
what  he  said  in  order  to  protect  myself  from 
what  I  said  this  afternoon,  and  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  the  hon.  member— a  private 
member  like  myself  for  whom  I  have  a  great 
deal  of  respect— for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling). 

This  gentleman.  Dr.  R.  W.  B.  Jackson, 
director  of  the  educational  research  of 
Ontario  College  of  Education,  said: 

All-out  effort  for  at  least  the  next  20 
years  is  needed  in  Ontario  education  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  rising  education  and 
unprecedented  internal  growth. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Shall  I 
bring  out  the  other  clipping? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Never  mind  the  other  clip- 
ping. I  have  one  right  here.  He  can  bring 
one  out  if  he  wants  to.  I  was  only  saying 
that  to  show  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there 
are  other  people  who  feel  the  same  way  I 
do.  But  to  get  back  to  the  point.  Our  edu- 
cation taxes  in  the  form  of  real  estate  taxes 
have  increased  tremendously  in  the  last 
number  of  years,  and  I  think  we  have  to  get 
back  to  the  point  that  I  brought  out  originally, 
that  just  because  a  man  has  $50,000  worth 
of  property  is  no  reason  why  he  should  pay 
more  than  the  man  who  has  $50,000  worth 
of  bonds. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  you  leave  that,  I  will  see  if  I  can 
get  this  thing  on  the  rail  again.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  very  sad  day,  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  day  ever  came,  when  the  local  tax- 
payer did  not  pay  his  fair  share  of  school 
taxes. 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  much  is  that? 

Mr.  Janes:  Well,  50  per  cent,  of  his  taxes, 
that  is  about  what  it  is.  And  I  do  not  hear 
them  complaining,  the  only  complaints  I 
hear  are  here. 

Now,  when  I  go  to  these  graduation 
exercises  and  see  those  devoted  people  who 
are  trustees  and  working  at  that  school,  see 
the  parents  all  there,  they  are  not  begrudging 
that  money  they  are  putting  into  that  school, 
they  are  happy  to  do  it. 

And  I  would  like  to  remind  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  that  he  is  probably  getting 
80  per  cent,  on  his  highways  up  in  Bruce 
county. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
hon.  member  that  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Grossman:  On  most  of  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  We  are  not,  not  by  any 
means,  it  is  50  per  cent,  the  same  as  the 
hon.  member's. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  St.  Andrew  is  not 
getting  a  nickel. 

Mr.  Whicher:  St.  Andrew  is,  too. 

Mr.  Grossman:   It  is  not  getting  a  nickel 
for  highways,  and  I  will  go  a  little- 
Mr.    Whicher:    If   the   hon.   member    gets 
a  nickel,  it  is  a  nickel  too  much. 

Mr.  Janes:  I  sometimes  hear  an  argument 
that  the  men  say  they  are  paying  too  much 
taxes.  The  hon.  member's  wife  said  he  is 
spending  more  on  cigarettes  than  he  is 
paying  school  tax. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  not  even  smoke. 

Mr.  Janes:  Now,  that  is  the  truth,  the 
school  tax  is  costing  far  less  than  the  tobacco 
is  all  the  time,  and  1  am  one  of  those— 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  we  are  merely  saying 
we  want  to  collect  it  in  the  most  equitable 
fashion. 

Mr.  Janes:  We  are  doing  it  now  in  the 
most  equitable  fashion.  The  real  estate 
owners  have  a  right  to  pay  taxes  and  they 
are  not  refusing  to  do  so.  They  are  not  com- 
plaining as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  who  suggests  that  the  persons  who 
have  their  means  invested  in  bonds  and  things 
of  that  type,  are  not  contributing  to  the 
school  tax,  I  think  the  truth  of  the  matter 
is  that  they  are  being  taxed  anyhow  because 
n  they  have  to  pay  income  tax,  and  any  muni- 
cipal taxes  they  pay  in  regard  to  a  business 
or  a  farm  are  deductions  from  their  income 
for  income  tax  purposes. 

When  they  pay  income  tax  I  think  the 
federal  government  has  recognized  the  fact 
I*  that  the  payments  are  coming  to  the  province 
because  of  that  income  tax. 

In  the  budget  estimates  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1959,  we  see  that  the  province 
expects  to  receive  $89,267,000  from  the  tax 
rentals  agreement  which  includes  money  col- 
lected in  income  tax,  and  from  corporation 
taxes  it  is  expected  we  will  receive  $155 
million,  which  in   turn   is  a  deduction  from 


dividends   that  perhaps   those  people   might 
have   received. 

To  bring  it  right  down  locally,  does  the 
hon.  member  want  to  charge  income  tax  to 
the  local  people  who  have  bonds,  and  invest- 
ments of  other  types  aside  from  real  estate? 
What  he  is  suggesting  is  that  there  should 
be  a  municipal  income  tax  system  set  up. 
How  is  he  going  to  collect  it?  Is  he  going  to 
get  all  the  people  to  declare  their  income 
from  investments  other  than  from  property, 
and  then  have  the  local  council  tax  them  for 
it?   How  is  he  going  to  do  it? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  in  this 
discussion  that  the  real  point  is  being 
missed  entirely.  This  was  brought  to 
my  attention  a  couple  of  weeks  ago  when 
I  was  in  that  splendid  county  of  Norfolk, 
and  one  of  the  farmers  was  mentioning  to 
me  the  great  advantage  that  they— the  farmers 
—were   enjoying  educationwise  at  this  time. 

He  said:  "When  I  was  a  boy  I  had  to  go 
to  Simcoe  and  pay  my  board  and  attend 
high  school.  Now,  my  brother  has  sons  and 
they  are  picked  up  each  day  in  the  morning 
by  the  school  bus  to  take  them  to  Simcoe 
to  a  very  fine  school."  He  said— and  he 
mentioned  that  his  taxes  were  about  double, 
they  were  double  the  amount  when  he 
attended  school— "By  comparison,  we  are 
getting  a  great  deal  more  value  for  the  money 
we  spend  on  education  today  than  we  were 
when  I  was  a  boy." 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  should 
drive  right  into  the  house  and  pick  them  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  do. 

Ml".  Whicher:  He  does  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Think  of  the  educational 
values  that  our  people  are  receiving. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Who  is  making  that 
available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Take  the  board  bills  they 
save. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Who  is  making  that 
facility   possible? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  splendid  government. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  but  it  is  not,  it  is 
the  municipal  government. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  what  vote  my  question  comes 
under,  in  fact  I  do  not  know  what 
vote  we  are   on,   but  the   hon.    Minister  of 
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Education    stated    that    the    contribution    to      to   be   started,   and  why  these   people   were 
universities    this    year    was    $24    miUion.  let  down  in  this  manner? 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  does  not  the  hon. 
member  wait  until  we  get  to  that? 

Mr.    Thomas:    The   other— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  us  clean  up  these 
estimates. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Some  months  ago,  a  state- 
ment was  made  on  the  radio  that  the  pro- 
vincial and  federal  subsidies  to  our  universities 
amounted  to  about  50  per  cent,  to  60  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  the  universities  of 
Ontario.    I  wonder  if  that  has  any  validity? 

An  hon.  member:  No. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  federal  and  provincial 
contributions  to  universities  took  care  of 
about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the  uni- 
versities in  Ontario.    Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  could  not  say  it. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister   could  tell  me— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  wait  till  we  come  to 
the  estimates  and  we  will  give  the  answer. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Okay. 
Vote  404  agreed  to. 
Vote  405  agreed  to. 
On  vote  406: 

Mr.  R.  Cisborn  (Wentworth  East):  On  vote 
406,  in  regards  to  the  schools  for  the  deaf, 
I  would  like  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education,  because  he  knows 
of  the  problem  about  which  I  am  going  to 
discuss.  During  1957,  we  had  the  problem 
in  Hamilton  of  finding  proper  school  facilities 
for  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing,  and  through 
meetings  between  this  department  and  dele- 
gations from  Hamilton,  we  were  able  to  have 
a  commitment  from  the  hon.  Minister  in 
March  of  last  year,  last  session,  that  we 
would  have  a  new  school  for  the  deaf  and 
hard  of  hearing  in  the  Milton  area  on  a  97- 
acre  site  which,  I  find,  has  been  purchased  for  ' 
the  cost  of  over  $121,000,  which  is  over 
$1,200  an  acre. 

We  now  find  that  the  buildings  have  not 
been  started.  The  hon.  Minister  told  me,  on 
questioning  him  in  the  last  session,  that  he 
felt  it  would  be  under  way.  He  could  not 
tell  me  how  many  years  it  would  take  to 
complete  it,  but  he  felt  it  would  not  be  too 
many  months  before  it  would  be  started. 

I  wonder  if  he  could  tell  us  why  the  pro- 
ject has  not  been  started,  or  if  it  is  going 


Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  We  have  had  some 
delays,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  some  unavoidable 
delays,  but  the  matter  is  under  way  now  and 
it  will  not  be  very  long  until  construction 
is  commenced. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
if  it  is  going  to  be  in  the  same  location,  and 
if— because  of  the  change  in  the  Toronto 
situation— there  is  going  to  be  a  change  in 
the  site  plan— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  No,  no,  the  same  site. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  And  we  can  expect  that 
building  operations  can  be  started  in  the 
near  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Yes. 
Vote  406  agreed  to. 
Vote  407  agreed  to. 
On  vote  408: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  respect  to  vote  408, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  he 
would  tell  us  if  text  books  are  made  avail- 
able to  elementary  school  students  at  the 
cost  of  the  department,  and  what  books  are 
not,  and  likewise  with  the  secondary  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  We  pay  to  school 
boards  $3  per  pupil  from  grade  1  to  the  end 
of   grade   10. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  department 
pay  for  any  text  books  at  the  secondary  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Grades  9  and  10,  yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Grades  9  and  10  only? 
Well,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  we  hear  a 
lot  of  complaints— I  am  just  making  this 
observation  now— by  parents  who  have  stu- 
dents in  the  secondary  schools. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  That  would  be  grades 
11,    12  and   13. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  would  think  it 
would  be  in  11,  12  and  13.  I  imagine  that 
the  cost  of  text  books  is  very  considerable, 
and  that  secondly  they  are  required  to  buy 
new  text  books  periodically,  that  is,  a  text 
book  will  change  from  year  to  year.  Is  there 
anything  that  can  be  done  to  reduce  the 
cost  to  parents  in  any  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  We  are  now  having 
Canadian  text  books  more  and  more,  and  it 
will    not   be    very    long   until    they   are    all 
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Canadian  text  books  in  all  those  forms.   That 
will  reduce  the  cost  materially. 

Vote  408  agreed  to. 

Vote  409  agreed  to. 

On  vote  410: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  With  respect  to  vote 
410,  I  notice  that  item  headed:  "Dominion- 
provincial  agreements— $100,000."  Would 
the  hon.  Minister  explain  exactly  what  that 
expenditure   is   for? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  These  schedules,  which 
we  call  agreements  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, are  these:  For  the  training  of  unem- 
ployed people,  we  have  schedule  M,  and  that 
provides  for  the  training  of  these  people 
either  in  groups  or  in  the  centre  where  the 
unemployed  reside,  or  individuals  in  schools, 
wherever  the  required  training  is  normally 
given. 

For  instance,  we  gave  welders'  courses  in 
Windsor  and  Fort  William,  and  got  50  per 
cent,  reimbursement  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. Then  we  have  another,  schedule  Q, 
which  provides  for  foreman  training  and  the 
same  is  true  there— we  receive  50  per  cent, 
from  the  federal   government. 

For  construction  of  certain  technical  insti- 
tutions, we  receive  50  per  cent.  also. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  note  last  year  this 
particular  item  was  in  the  amount  of  about 
$20,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  It  was  $60,000,  now  it 
is  $100,000. 

Vote  410  agreed  to. 

On  vote  411: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  With  respect  to  scholar- 
ships and  bursaries,  how  much  was  item  1 
of  vote  411  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  $300,000. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  was  the  average 
scholarship  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:   $500. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  So  the  hon.  Minister 
will  make  about  2,000  scholarships  available 
across  the  province.  Does  he  think  that  is 
adequate  to  meet  demands  at  the  present 
time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  I  think  I  can  promise 
&e  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  if  it 
is  not,  we  will  get  some  more. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Let  us  forget  dollars 
for  a  moment.    Is  this  realistic?    May  I  take 


the  hon.  Minister  away  from  the  cash  regis- 
ter approach  to  this  problem  for  a  moment, 
and  ask  him  to  think  in  terms  of  educational 
needs.  Does  he  think  that  2,000  scholarships 
of  $500  each  is  an  adequate  provision  to 
take  care  of  young  men  and  women  wishing 
to  proceed  from  high  school  into  university 
in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  It  has  proved  so,  so 
far,  but  if  it  is  not  we  will  just  go  ahead  and 
get  some  more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  figure  given  was 
4,000  scholarships. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Then  they  must  be 
$250  apiece.  It  is  elementary  arithmetic,  is 
it  not?  I  do  not  think  my  aritlimetic  is 
wrong. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  of  course,  there  is 
a  federal  contribution  in  this,  as  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  knows. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  all  right,  if  we 
add  that,  then  we  have  $1.2  million.  What 
are  we  going  to  divide  the  $1.2  million  by? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  know  what  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  divides  it  by, 
but  I  know  there  are  4,000  scholarships. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Let  us  get  it  straight. 
I  think  the  hon.  Minister  was  in  agreement 
with  me-if  we  add  an  extra  $200,000- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  us  look  this  up. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Let  us  determine  right 
now  what  the  situation  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  not  think  we  should  group 
bursaries  and  scholarships  together? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  And  that  will  provide  for 
4,000. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh  no,  not  quite  4,000— 
not  $4,500  apiece. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Well  now  let  us  see, 
we  have  $550,000  altogether. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  have  $1.2  million 
altogether.  Divide  that  by  $500.  Yes,  2,400 
instead  of  the  2,000.  So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
2,000  scholarships  would  be  increased  to 
2,400. 

Now,  I  propose  the  same  question  to 
the  hon.  Minister.  Does  he  think  that  2,400 
scholarships  at  $500  apiece  are  suflScient 
to  meet  the  demands  in  this  province  at  the 
present  time? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  I  think  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  On  page  12,  it  says  here: 
To  efiFect  this  major  advance,  $1.2  million 
will  be  placed  in  the  estimates  for  1959- 
1960.  This  will  make  available  Ontario 
scholarships  and  bursaries  to  4,000  students, 
double  the  number  of  recipients  in  1958. 
In  addition,  there  will  be  federal  scholar- 
ships to  many  others. 
That,  I  think  is  the  answer. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  do  not  want  to  take 
unnecessary  time  here  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  give  my  hon. 
friend  this— our  objective  is  to  insure  that 
no  student  who  has  the  capacity  will  be 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  attending 
university.  If  the  appropriations  we  are  mak- 
ing in  this  budget  should  prove  insuflBcient, 
additional  funds  will  be  provided. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  If  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  pays  any  attention,  he  should  know 
the  number  of  scholarships  that  should  be 
provided  next  year.  My  goodness,  this  has 
been  going  on  for  years  and  years,  and  he 
knows  this  is  a  political  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  not. 

Mr,  Wintermeyer:  How  many  scholarships 
are  required  next  year  to  do  the  job? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  if  that  determina- 
tion can  be  made  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  knows. 
Disregard  dollars.  What  number  of  scholar- 
ships is  required  at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  hon. 
friend  should  cease  to  worry  because  if  any 
student  is  deserving  of  a  bursary,  it  will  be 
available  for  him. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right.  I  just  hope 
that  that  statement  is  publicized  from  one 
end  of  this  province  to  the  other,  because 
we  should  be  spending  not  $1  million  but 
$10  million  at  least  for  scholarships  to  meet 
the  realistic  demand. 

I  feel  it  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  this 
programme  has  not  been  publicized  that  the 
demand  is  not  present.  All  persons  associated 
with  high  school  youngsters  contend— and  I 
have  talked  to  many  principals  and  they  can- 
not all  be  wrong— unanimously  they  contend 
tliat  a  large  portion  of  the  qualified  graduates 
at  high  school  level  is  precluded  from  going 
on  to  university  for  financial  reasons. 

Vote  11   agreed  to. 

On  vote  412: 


Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  About  the 
increase  that  this  government  made  this 
year;  I  am  sure  it  is  somewhere  around 
$18  million.  What  I  want  to  say  to  the 
House  is  that,  in  my  opinion— and  hon. 
inembers  can  take  it  for  what  it  is  worth  in 
these  matters— $18  miUion  I  would  suggest 
is  very  little  more  than  meets  the  normal 
increase  in  the  cost  of  education  in  this 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  He  is  pessimistic. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well  now,  I  am  going  to  stay 
at  this  until  I  get  it.  I  want  to  find  out  from 
some  hon.  member  over  there  what  this  $18 
million  represent.  What  would  be  the 
normal  increase  on  the  base  that  prevailed  a 
year  ago?  How  much  more  would  we  be 
spending  this  year  if  we  had  just  built  on  the 
base  of  a  year  ago?  I  suggest  it  would  be 
at  least  $18  million.  The  government  is  not 
increasing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  no,  no- 
Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  how  much  would  it  be, 
then? 


Hon.  Mr.  Fi'ost:  Well,  about 
the  very  outside. 


million  at 


Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  can  we  find  out  from  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  what  would  be 
the  normal  increase  in  the  growth? 

An   hon.    member:    About    $8    million. 

Mr.    Oliver:    About   $8    milUon? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  does  not  deal  in  the 
money,  the  money  is  supplied  from  over  here, 
so  he  had  better  ask  me. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well  then,  on  that  what  is 
the  amount  of  increase,  supposing  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  does  spend  $8  million? 

An  hon.  member:  No,  $10  million. 

Another   hon.   member:   Ten   it   is. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  am  not  so  sure  it  is  $10 
million,  but  I  have  not  any  way  of  proving 
that  it  is  not,  right  now.  I  do  want  to  point 
out,  seriously,  that  even  if  it  is  $10  million 
that  the  government  is  adding  this  year, 
that  is  a  very  nominal  amount  to  be  adding 
to  the  educational  bill  of  this  province,  and 
it  will  lift  in  very  small  measure,  indeed,  the 
load  for  the  cost  of  education  that  is  presently 
borne  by  the  municipal  taxpayers  of  Ontario. 

In  an  election  year,  at  least  the  government 
might  have  gone  more  than  $10  million.  It  is 
not  only  nominal,  but  it  is  meagre,  and  it  is 
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quite    insufficient    to    meet    the    great    need 
that  exists. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  might  I  say  to  my 
hon.  friend,  and  might  I  refer  to  this,  taken 
right  from  the  blue  book— 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  not  blue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  taken  from  the  blue 
book— 

An  hon.  member:  They  ought  to  have  it 
in  the   red. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  may  I  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  in  that  very  statement  which  he 
made,  this  year  marks  the  third  stage  in  the 
3-year  programme  of  provision  of  the  plan 
for  the  distribution  of  the  general  and  special 
legislative  grants  to  the  school  boards. 

School  grants  will  be  increased  by  $18.5 
million  this  year,  which,  coupled  with  the 
increase  in  1957  and  1958,  brings  the  total 
increase  in  grants  for  the  3-year  period  to 
$68  million. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  this  connec- 
tion that  the  total  gross  grant  paid  to  the 
school  boards  in  the  year  1955— just  3  years 
ago— was  about  $72  million.  Our  school 
grants  have  therefore  practically  doubled,  by 
reason  of  this  3-year  programme,  and  the 
school  grants  tliis  year— as  my  hon.  friend 
will  see— instead  of  amounting  to  $72  million 
this  year  will  be  $147  million. 

I  ask  my  hon.  friend  if,  in  his  long  experi- 
ence in  this  House,  he  ever  witnessed  any- 
thing to  equal  that,  or  to  approach  the  equal 
of  that  treatment  of  the  school  boards  of 
the  municipalities  of  this  province? 

Might  I  just  conclude  answering  my  hon. 
friend  by  saying  that,  I  very  well  remember, 
in  1943,  when  we  said  that  we  would  pay  half 
the  cost  of  education,  then  charged  against 
real  estate,  my  hon.  friend  made  the  statement 
that  it  cost  $25  million  to  do  that.  My  hon. 
friend  was  down  in  Cayuga  or  some  place, 
and  he  came  back  to  Toronto  and  he  said 
that  it  could  not  be  done,  and  yet  in  the  last 
3  years  alone  we  have  increased  the  school 
grants  by  no  less  than  $75  million. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  just  want  to  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  he  had  a  3-year  plan.  The  first  year 
and  the  second  year  he  made  rather  sub- 
stantial increases  to  the  grants  for  education 
in  this  province,  and  the  third  year  it  just 
about  petered  out  so  far  as  grants  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  getting  $10  million  this 
year,  and  it  is  hke  a  drop  in  the  ocean  com- 
pared with  the  increase  that  the  municipal 


taxpayer  has  to  pay  for  education.    The  hon. 
Prime   Minister  is  welshing  on  his  bargain. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Oliver:  He  is  simply,  he  is  getting— by, 
next  year,  if  he  continues  this  trend— and  if 
he  does  not  do  it  in  an  election  year,  he 
will  not  do  it  next  year,  I  assure  him— he 
will  not  be  paying  anything  in  addition, 
while  the  municipal  load  for  education  will 
be  going  up  and  up. 

And  I  would  suggest  again  that  this 
increase  of  $10  million  is  a  most  meagre 
increase,  and  it  fails  completely  to  meet  the 
needs  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  may  I  point  out  to 
my  hon.  friend,  he  has  forgotten— of  course  his 
memory  is  short— school  sites  are  additional; 
the  ceiling  on  secondary  classrooms  has  been 
raised;  grants  for  cafeterias,  for  gymnasiums 
and  for  general  purpose  rooms,  and  for 
basements,  and  for  a  whole  host  of  things 
are  all  additional.  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  never  was  the  Christmas  tree 
shaken  like  this  one. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  figures 
given  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  of 
$18.5  increase— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  is  start- 
ing to  agree  with  him  now,  is  he? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Wait  a  minute,  why  not?  If 
he  is  stating  the  truth,  yes.  I  will  agree  with 
any  hon.  member  if  there  is  truth  in  what 
he  says. 

The  normal  growth,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
taken  care  of  $8.5  million,  that  leaves  a  $10 
million  increase  this  year,  and  that  is  mainly 
to  be  applied  to  new  construction  on  cafe- 
terias, and  other  buildings  which  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  has  so  vigorously 
opposed  for  over  4  or  5  years.  Now  then, 
that  is  it. 

Mr.  Oliver:  In  view  of  what  my  hon. 
friend  from  Oshawa  says,  I  want  to  press 
this  still  further.  Now  wait  a  minute— when 
my  hon.  friend  the  Prime  Minister  shakes  his 
head  and  says,  "Oh  no,"  I  am  sure  it  should 
be,  "Oh  yes,"  so  I  am  following  it  by  asking 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  or  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education,  if  the  increased  commitments 
on  the  part  of  this  government,  towards 
school  sites  and  gymnasiums  and  cafeterias 
are  included.  Are  they  included?  I  suggest 
they  are. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No. 
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Mr.    Oliver:    Where    are    they    then?    Tell  An  Hon.  member:  Oh,  wait  a  moment. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  are  not. 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Minister  told  us  this 
afternoon  that  when  they  start  January  1 
they  are  included  in  this  estimate,  and  my 
hon.  friend  cannot  get  away  from  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  they  are  not. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Of  course  they  are.  If  we 
take  the  amount  of  money  that  this  province 
will  pay  out  in  increased  grants  for  land 
sites— that  is  for  sites  on  which  schools  will 
be  built— or  for  cafeterias  or  for  gymnasiums, 
I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  this 
House,  that  the  $10  million  will  at  least  be 
cut  in  two— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No.  No. 

Mr.  Oliver:  —and  that  the  grant  for  educa- 
tion this  year  will  be,  at  the  best  that  can 
be  said  about  it,  stationary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  not  one  penny  from  this  $18.5 
million  will  be  payable  for  these  special 
benefits  that  we  have  given  to  our  schools. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  where  would  they 
get  them  from? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  actually  that  will  run  into 
next  year,  but  if  it  turns  out  that  we  have  to 
provide  additional  money,  then  there  will 
be   a   svipplementary   estimate   placed. 

An  hon.  member:   Well,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well  now,  I  want  to  pursue  this 
one  point  further.  My  hon.  friend  says  it 
will  not  be  payable  this  year.  He  knows  full 
well  that  is  viTrong.  If  a  school  were  built 
this  month  and  a  site  purchased  this  month, 
is  my  hon.  friend  suggesting  that  it  would 
not  be  paid  this  year?    Of  course  it  would. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  would  carry  over  into 
next  year. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  it  is  Just  as  simple  as 
this,  Mr.  Chairman.  If  a  school  site  is 
bought  this  year,  it  becomes  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  school.  Debentures  are  sold,  and 
the  first  payment  will  become  due  next 
year,   that  is  how   simple   it  is. 

An  hon.  member:  They  are  not  going  to 
pay  anything  this  year. 

Another  hon.  member:  They  do  not  pay 
until  the  debentiures— 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  then,  in  all  fair- 
ness, why  was  not  that  explanation  made  to 
the  people  of  Ontario?  Surely  everybody 
gathered  that  this  government  was  doing 
something    extra. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  we  are. 

Mr.  Wintermeyei":  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  that  in  the  budget  there  is  no  provision 
for  this  additional  cost.  Well  then,  why  was 
not  this  fact  explained  in  this  current— 

An  hon.  member:  We  should  all  know 
that. 

Another  hon.  member:  Oh,  everyone 
understood  except  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  doubt  that  anybody  except  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  knew 
that. 

An  hon.  member:  Everybody  else  knew. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  let  us  ask  the 

hon.  member  for  Russell  what  the  situation 
is.   Well,  what  are  we— 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  If  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  had  any  municipal 
experience  at  all,  he  would  know  it.  If 
debentures  are  issued  this  year  the  first 
payment  becomes  due  next  year,  and  when 
a  budget  is  being  prepared— if  he  had  any 
municipal  experience  at  all— I  would  say 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  should 
get  his  information  from  his  hon.  expert 
behind  him  who  was  mayor  of  a  municipality 
at  some  time— he  would  tell  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  have  had  experience 
in  terms  of  ordinary  political  honesty,  and 
I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Russell,  he  is 
prepared  to  go  out  and  tell  the  people  of 
Ontario  that— 

Interjections   from  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Chairman:   Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  my  hon.  friend  will 
compose  himself,  the  whole  $18.5  million 
goes  into  an  adjustment  of  school  grants 
which  will  directly  benefit  the  taxpayers  and 
school  supporters  in  this  province  this  year. 

Now,  nothing  that  is  built  will  afiFect  the 
taxpayers  in  this  province  this  year,  but  it 
will  next  year,  and  then  these  grants  of  ours 
will  take  care  of  that. 
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Mr.  Thomas:  How  on  earth  can  the  whole 
$18.5  miUion  go  into  that  when  the  normal 
growth  is  expected  to  be  around  74,000  new 
students?   There  is  $8.5  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  was  left  for  the 
taxpayers  to  pay  that. 

Vote  412  agreed  to. 

On  vote  413: 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand what  the  workers'  educational  asso- 
ciation's functions  are,  but  I  do  not  know 
what  the  function  is  of  the  Ontario  educa- 
tional association  or  the  Canadian  education 
association  who  have  large  miscellaneous 
grants.    Is  tliere  some  duplication  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Now,  the  first  one  is 
the  Ontario  educational  association— that  is 
the  organization  which  holds  its  annual  meet- 
ing in  Toronto  at  Easter  time:  teachers, 
trustees,  home  and  school  association  people, 
and  so  on. 

The  workers'  educational  association  is  a 
special  pet  of  mine— I  was  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  it  in  1921.  They  have  evening  classes 
for  working  men  and  women.  I  have  been 
providing  what  they  need  to  carry  on  those 
classes  in  different  parts  of  the  province. 
Once  in  a  while  I  am  able  to  give  them  a 
little  more,  if  they  are  in  difficulty,  and  this 
year  they  have  been  perfectly  satisfied. 

What  was  the  other  one— the  Canadian 
education  association?  Now,  to  that  orga- 
nization belong  all  the  Ministers  of  Educa- 
tion in  Canada,  Deputy  Ministers  and  a  good 
many  other  officials,  including  trustees.  It 
is  just  a  large  Ontario  educational  association 
—the  same  sort  of  thing,  but  it  deals  with 
matters  of  curriculum,  books,  and  so  on,  so  all 
3  of  them  are  very  worthwhile  organizations. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  This  is  just  a 
comment,  but  I  am  glad  to  see  they  recog- 
nize the  equality  of  the  sexes  by  giving  a 
similar  grant  of  $15,000  to  both  the  Boy 
Scouts  and  Girl  Guides. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  It  was  $10,000  for  each, 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  those  are  two  excellent 
organizations  doing  excellent  work  for  young 
people,  and  we  raised  the  grant  in  each  case 
to  $15,000. 

Vote  413  agreed  to. 

On  vote  414: 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter would  tell  us  the  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  our  universities  borne  by  the  provincial 
and  federal  governments  in  Ontario. 


Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  I  do  not  know  that, 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  could  the  hon.  Minister 
find  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  We  have  the  financial 
statement  of  every  university.  I  suppose 
we  could  work  it  out  that  way. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  heard  it  on  the  radio  some 
weeks  ago,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  total  sub- 
sidies given  by  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments  to  the  universities  of  Ontario 
met  between  50  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  administration,  and  I  was 
rather  amazed  at  that  statement.  I  am  won- 
dering if  the  hon.  Minister  could  get  that 
statement  for  us.  I  would  be  interested  to 
know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  I  think  so.  The  student 
pays  about  one-third  of  the  cost  of  his  own 
education  in  university.  Somebody  told  me 
recently  it  is  nearer  one-quarter,  but  I  think 
one-third  is  fair. 

While  I  am  talking  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Oshawa,  this  might  be  a  place  to  answer 
his  question  about  the  trade  schools.  We 
have,  before  the  House,  Bill  No.  5,  which 
is  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trade  Schools  Regu- 
lation Act,  and  the  gist  of  it  is  that  the  trade 
schools  Act  and  regulations  are  amended, 
under  this  bill,  to  give  more  authority  to  the 
Minister  in  matters  of  advertising  and 
supervision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  We  are  on  vote  414, 
are  we  not?  I  have  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  talks  tonight  and  the  suggestions— I  was 
taking  notes  and  noticed  constant  dollars, 
inflationary  dollars,  inadequacy,  political 
sham— and  finally— shaking  the  Christmas 
tree. 

I  just  wanted  to  make  some  reference  to 
item  10  in  favourable  terms,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  our  hon.  Minister  of  that  department. 
That  is  the  Lakehead  College  of  Arts,  Sciences 
and  Technology.  There  is  one  institute  of 
learning  that  started  in  August,  1957,  with 
no  students,  no  buildings,  and  today  it  has 
124  full-time  students  and  173  part-time 
students,  a  total  of  297. 

Now  mark  this,  for  a  pupil  from  my  district 
to  go  to  a  university  in  Manitoba,  the  United 
States,  Kingston,  Toronto— any  place— it  costs 
upwards  of  $1,800  a  year. 

Now,  the  parents  may  be  able  to  send  one 
child,  but  when  it  gets  to  two  or  three  it 
is  impossible,  and  that  Lakehead  College  of 
Arts,   Sciences   and  Technology  has  filled   a 
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great  need  in  northwestern  Ontario,   and  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

I  notice  in  the  estimates  that  this  year 
there  is  $105,000  for  upkeep  and  $125,000 
for  new  construction,  a  very,  very  creditable 
thing,  and  one  for  which  I  give  this  govern- 
ment—which has  done  so  much  for  education 
in  this  province— full  credit.  It  is  just  another 
evidence  of  what  they  do  for  the  people  of 
Ontario.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster a  question:  Is  our  new  teachers'  college 
included  in  those  figures,  or  is  that  an  addi- 
tional piece   of   construction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Oh  no,  the  new  teachers' 
college,  which  is  in  the  planning  stage,  is 
purely  a  government  institution,  and  it  is  not 
included  in  here  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  another  evi- 
dence, Mr.  Chairman,  of  the  generosity  of 
this  government  in  the  way  they  are  building 
up  education   in   this  province. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  address  myself  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  through  you  with 
respect  to  this  vote,  and  my  attention  is 
drawn  to  item  1  and  item  3  in  particular. 

The  reason  I  am  speaking  is  this:  During 
this  session  a  new  bill  incorporating  York 
University  was  introduced.  The  question 
arises  as  to  the  position  which  the  heads  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  and  of  Queen's 
University,  and  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario,  as  to  the  position  which  they  will 
take  with  respect  to  the  formation  and 
development  of  the  York  University.  May  I 
go  a  step  further  with  respect  to  the 
encouragement  and  development  of  other 
universities?  Bills  by  which  they  will  be 
incorporated  will  be  introduced  in  the  next 
year  or  so  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I  mention  this 
point  is  this:  There  is,  I  understand,  a  report 
on  the  needs  of  this  province  with  respect  to 
higher  education  projected  over  a  number  of 
years  ahead,  and  my  information  is  that  that 
report  contains  recommendations  that  this 
province  will  need  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  be  founded  and  put  into  opera- 
tion at  tlie  rate  of  about  one  a  year  for  at 
least  the  next  20  years. 

Before  anything  of  that  sort  may  be  done, 
Mr.  Chairman,  each  one  of  those  institutions 
will  require  not  just  the  sympathy  but  the 
help  and  the  co-operation  and  the  direction 
of  those  other  institutions,  which  have  been 
founded  and  have  been  in  existence  for  so 
many  years,  in  a  very  practical  way. 


And  may  I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  those 
practical  ways  will  have  to  do  with  the 
lending  of  teaching  talent,  with  the  assistance 
in  suggesting  budgetary  control,  with  respect 
to  advice  as  to  the  facilities  to  be  provided, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  might  have  from 
the  heads  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
Queen's  University  and  the  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  a  public  statement  that 
they  recognize  the  problem  and  the  need 
for  higher  education  in  this  province,  and 
that  they,  in  their  official  capacities— speaking 
for  themselves  and  for  the  universities  which 
they  represent— are  prepared  to  assist  these 
new  institutions  which  are  now  coming  to 
take  their  place  in  the  life  of  this  province. 

And  I  speak  on  this  point,  having  in  mind 
not  just  York  University  with  which 
we  are  familiar,  but  having  in  mind  the 
desire  of  a  number  of  groups  which  exist  in 
other  parts  of  this  province— including  Lamb- 
ton  county,  the  area  of  Peterborough  and 
other  areas— where  interested  and  public- 
spirited  citizens  are  putting  their  heads, 
their  abilities,  and  their  strength  together  to 
make  a  contribution  in  the  public  interest. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the 
days  ahead,  within  the  immediate  days 
ahead,  that,  in  response  to  this  call  which 
I  make  to  the  heads  of  these  institutions 
through  you,  we  might  have  an  assurance 
from  them  as  to  their  intentions  in  the  future. 

Vote  414  agreed  to. 

On  vote  415: 

Mr.  J.  W.  Foote  (Durham):  On  vote  415: 
I  suppose  that  this  amount  of  $11,752,000  for 
the  teachers'  superannuation  fund  includes 
the  extra  $1  million  grant? 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  Foote:  It  is  in  addition  to  that?  Well, 
I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that.  I  am  sure  that 
we  realize  that  the  teachers*  superannuation 
fund  at  present  is  not  on  a  par,  say  with 
that  of  the  civil  servants,  where  the  super- 
annuation is  based  on  the  last  3  years,  as 
is  true  of  the  armed  forces.  With  the 
teachers  it  is  for  the  last  10  years. 

I  would  like  to  read  into  the  record  part 
of  a  letter  which  was  loaned  to  me  by  my 
desk  mate,  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park. 

Teachers'  salaries  are  now  in  the  process 
of  attaining  a  prestige  level  that  should 
assvue  better  teacher  recruitment,  over- 
take the  teacher  shortage,  and  result  in 
a  new  salary  plateau  for  some  time  to 
come. 
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But  to  a  number  of  teachers  approaching 
retirement  age,  the  improved  situation  has 
come  rather  late.  With  superannuation 
hased  on  the  average  of  the  last  10  years, 
they  see  their  benefits  lagging  far  behind 
those  of  many,  no  more  deserving,  who 
will  be  leaving  the  system  only  a  few 
years  hence. 

I  am  sure  that,  in  justice  to  these  teachers 
who  have  given  such  great  service  to  the 
province,  we  are  very  glad  indeed  that  in 
addition  to  this  amount  the  province  is 
making  a  further  grant. 

Now,  when  we  refer  so  often  to  the  teacher 
shortage,  we  forget  to  take  into  considera- 
tion factors  like  this  superannuation  fund, 
which  means  that  the  teacher  is  not  in  as 
good  a  position  at  retirement  as  he  would 
be  in  many  other  lines  of  endeavour. 

I  believe  that  this  teacher,  whose  letter 
I  have  read,  is  stating  the  truth  when  he 
says  the  teacher  shortage  will  be  overcome 
when  we  are  able  to  do  more  for  the  teachers. 

Tliere  are  just  two  points  I  would  like  to 
bring  up  in  connection  with  this,  and  I 
would  refer  to  the  statements  that  have  been 
made  by  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont 
and  others,  who  looked  back  with  some 
satisfaction  to  the  days  when  their  school 
tax  was,  say,  $100,  and  they  view  with 
alarm  and  despair  their  taxes  today,  $200 
instead  of  $100. 

Now,  I  will  tell  them  one  reason  why 
their  school  tax  was  $100  in  "those  good  old 
days"  and  it  is  this,  that  the  capital  costs 
were  met  by  people  who  had  paid  them 
some  time  before  they  were  born,  and  they 
used  these  facilities  without  paying  a  cent 
for  them. 

And  the  second  thing  is,  that  they  paid 
$100  in  those  days  when  they  should  have 
been  ashamed  of  it,  because  they  took  that 
money  out  of  the  teachers'  hides.  That  is 
where  it  came  from. 

I  look  back  to  the  days  when  I  can 
remember  that  a  teacher  who  had  a  B.A. 
and  a  full  year  at  the  College  of  Education 
and  was  principal— and  a  good  principal— 
of  a  continuation  school  got  $1,200  a  year. 
She  left  the  profession  to  go  into  business, 
not  because  we  could  not  afiFord  to  pay  more 
than  the  $1,200  but  because  there  were  too 
many  teachers,  and  we  would  not  pay  more 
because  we  could  get  them  for  that. 

That  is  the  reason,  to  a  great  extent,  why 
taxes  were  formerly  $100  instead  of  $200. 
We  took  it  out  of  the  teachers'  hides  in  the 
way  of  salary,  and  in  the  way  of  provisions 
that  were  made  for  their  old  age.  We  can- 
not dodge  those  facts.    I  think  today  when 


we  say  tlie  taxes  are  $200  instead  of  $100, 
we  should  feel  some  touch  of  pride  that  at 
last  we  have  begun  to  do  something  for  the 
teacher.  If  we  keep  on  with  that,  there  will 
be   plenty   of   teachers. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this  vote, 
I  notice  the  superannuation  fund  is  up 
$1,302,000  and  there  is  an  extra  $1  million. 
Is  any  provision  being  made  to  alleviate  the 
problem  of  some  of  those  who  are  now  on  the 
pension?  Is  there  anything  the  government 
is  going  to  do  to  readjust  the  pension  that  is 
already  being  paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  We  did  that  once,  I 
think  it  was  in  1953,  and  changed  the 
pensions  that  were  too  low  by  providing  70 
per  cent,  of  the  10  years  before  retirement  for 
all  those  on  pensions.  We  increased  the 
pensions  at  that  time,  and  we  are  asked  to  do 
it  again,  and  we  must  consider,  because  now 
we  have  4,300  pensioners.  We  must  find  ways 
and  means  to  see  what  can  be  done  about 
it. 

Vote  415  agreed  to. 

On  vote  416: 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  think  we  should  know  from 
the  hon.  Minister  how  many  students'  loans 
were  made,  what  was  the  average  amount  of 
the  loan.  Will  he  answer  those  two  questions 
first? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Payments  made  1,338, 
the  total  amount  $551,015.  A  little  over  half 
a   million. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Last  year  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster appropriated  $3  million,  yet  only 
$500,000  of  the  $3  million  was  spent. 

Mr.  Oliver':  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
if  there  is  interest  charged  on  these  loans? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  Not  until  a  year  after 
graduation. 

The  student  graduates  in  June  and  goes 
to  work  and  in  April  of  the  following  year 
he  begins  to  repay  $25  a  month  and  4  per 
cent,    interest. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  it  is 
$2,000  he  owes,  he  pays,  of  course,  right  from 
the  original   $500? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  No,  not  until  the  next 
April    1    after    graduation. 

Mr.  Whicher:  How  much  does  he  owe  on 
$2,000    on    a    4-year    period? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  On  April  1  he  owes 
$2,000  with  no  interest.  Then  he  pays  $25  a 
month  and  then  4  per  cent,  interest  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Whicher:  If  he  gave  a  cheque  for 
$2,000,  he  would  be  square? 

Hon.    Mr.    Dunlop:    Yes. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  do  not  know  too  much 
about  the  students'  aid  loans,  but  I  had  calls 
from  4  diflFerent  students,  and  I  have  not 
even  seen  the  application  form,  but  they  felt 
the  application  form  was  not  something  they 
could  fill  out  with  the  feeling  they  were 
making  a  loan  in  the  true  sense. 

I  did  not  follow  it  up,  I  tried  to  get  the 
names  of  two  of  them  and  could  not,  but 
they  felt  the  application  form  almost  made 
them  admit  that  they  were  destitute,  and 
could  in  no  other  way  raise  money  to  go  to 
college,  and  they  were  not  going  to  bother. 
I  would  like  to  pick  up  an  application  form 
and  look  at  it.  I  wish  the  hon.  Minister  would 
check  it,  and  try  to  change  the  form. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  I  shall  send  one  to  the 
hon.  member  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Oliver:  What  is  the  average  amount 
of  the  loan  made,  and  is  there  a  ceiling? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:   $2,000;  $500. 

Mr.  Oliver: ,  What  is  the  lowest  loan  the 
government  made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  There  were  some  who 
did  not  want  $500,  and  asked  for  $200  and 
$300. 

Mr.  Oliver:  What  was  the  lowest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  $200. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  My  hon.  friend 
says  the  ceiling  is  $2,000  and  the  loans  made 
have  been  $500,  is  it  not  a  bit  unusual  that 
students  would  not  want  $1,000  or  $2,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop:  $500  a  year  for  4  years. 
Vote  416   agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the 
committee  do  rise  and  report  certain  resolu- 
tions. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.   Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions,  begs  leave  to  sit  again,  and  moves 
the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Report  agreed  to. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
you  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
the   whole;    Mr.   W.    Murdoch   in   the   chair. 


THE  TEACHERS'  SUPERANNUATION 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  30,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Teachers'  Superannuation  Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  30  reported. 

THE  BULK  SALES  ACT,  1959 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  33,  The 
Bulk  Sales  Act,   1959. 

Sections   1  to  22,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Forms  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  33  reported. 

THE  ALCOHOLISM  RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION  ACT,  1949 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  34,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Alcoholism  Research 
Foundation  Act,   1949. 

On  section   1: 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  seems  to  me  to  be  rather  unusual 
legislation.  It  is  suggested  that  this  Alcohol- 
ism Research  Foundation  will  be  assigned 
by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  to 
any  member  of  the  executive  council.  That, 
to  me,  is  rather  strange.  Can  tlie  government 
not  make  up  its  mind  what  Minister  it  wants 
this  under?  Why  should  it  ask,  in  a  bill,  for 
a  blanket  direction  to  put  it  under  any  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  council?  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  must  know  by  now 
what  member  of  the  executive  council  he 
wants  it  under?  Why  leave  it  in  this  vague 
form? 

Hon.    M.    Phillips    (Provincial    Secretary): 
As    a    matter    of    fact,    that    was    my    own 
suggestion.     The   Hovise   meets   only   once  a 
year- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Why? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Pardon?  And  why  not? 

I  feel  this  is  the  best  way  to  make  out 

this  legislation,  and  it  is  absolutely  sound 
in  my  opinion. 
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Mi'.  Oliver:  I  hasten  to  disagree  with  my 
hon.  friend  that  it  is  absolutely  sound.  I 
think  it  would  make  for  stability  and  con- 
tinuity if  we  would  know  from  year  to  year 
who  was  the  Minister  responsible.  In  this 
instance,  we  do  not  know  who  the  Minister 
is  going  to  be.   They  keep  us  guessing. 

Here  is  an  important  piece  of  legislation, 
and  we  are  asked  to  approve  its  passage,  and 
it  says  herein  the  foundation  might  be  under 
any  Minister  of  the  government.  Now,  why 
should  we  be  asked  to  say  that?  I  would 
not  take  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's 
word  on  this  particular  point,  I  am  telling 
him    right   now. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  May 
I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  this  is  quite  a 
usual  procedure.  And  I  would  say  that  there 
is  nothing  objectionable  to  it  at  all.  Let  me 
give  him  an  example. 

For  instance,  the  motion  picture  branch 
was  transferred  from  the  Treasury  to  The 
Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity.  Now, 
that  is  a  normal  thing,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  should  not  require  a  change  in  the 
Act  to  do  that. 

The  way  The  Alcoholism  Research  Founda- 
tion Act  was  drawn,  when  it  was  passed  a 
number  of  years  ago,  it  was  appended  to  The 
Department  of  Health.  This  amendment 
makes  it  that,  from  an  administrative  stand- 
point, it  will  not  be  necessary  to  come  to  the 
Legislature  in  order  to  pass  it  administratively 
from  one  department  to  another. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  that  the 
purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  enable  the  matter 
to  be  administered  by  The  Provincial  Secre- 
tary's Department,  and  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  is  a  highly  qualified  doctor  and  I 
should  think  that  this  arrangement  is  a 
reasonable    one. 

If,  afterwards,  it  was  proper  that  it  should 
be  transferred  somewhere  else,  administra- 
tively,   it    could    be    done. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  member  there  is  nothing 
unusual  about  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
is  the   case   in— 

Mr.  Oliver:  When  my  hon.  friend  says 
there  is  nothing  unusual  about  anything,  I 
get  just  a  little  skeptical. 

Now,  if  it  is  going  under  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary,  why  not  say  so  in  this 
legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Then  on  the  other  hand, 
some  day  several  years  from  now— 


the  issue.  I  suggest,  we  meet  at  least  once 
a  year.  Surely  we  can  say  it  will  be  under 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  until  we  meet 
again  at  any  rate.  We  do  not  have  to  change 
it  in  the  meantime,  surely.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  sense  of  the  thing  is,  but  if  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  wants  it  that  way,  why 
go  ahead,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  I  thought  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  was  going  to  give  it  to 
the  new  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  so 
he  could  earn  his  pay. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  34  reported. 


THE  CHILDREN'S  BOARDING  HOMES 
ACT,   1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  35,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Children's  Boarding 
Homes  Act,  1957. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  the 
other  day  he  made  quite  a  fuss  about  this 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  got  the  publicity 
he  desired  in  the  papers.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  see  this  person,  who,  I  have  no 
doubt,  is  a  fine  lady— I  have  never  met  her 
myself— "Mom  Whyte." 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster if  he  has  seen  her,  and  if  he  has  done 
what  he  gave  every  indication  that  he  was 
going  to  do  the  other  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare  will  answer  that  question. 

Hon,  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  information 
of  the  House,  I  understand  that  the  lady  who 
was  referred  to  a  moment  ago  is  not  very 
well.  I  understand  that  she  is  entering  hos- 
pital, if  she  has  not  entered  it  by  now. 

I  might  also  make  this  statement  to  the 
House,  that  I  have  had  a  long  talk  with  her 
lawyer,  and  he  assures  me  he  believes  every- 
thing is  on  the  rails  now,  that  Mrs.  Whyte 
herself  welcomes  this  bill. 

Furthermore,  he  is  now  proceeding  with 
the  incorporation  of  a  board  of  some  sort  who 
will  then  be  able  to  provide  themselves  with 
the  facilities  that  are  available  under  The 
Charitable  Institutions  Act.  So  I  can  assure 
my  hon.  friend  that  everything  is  in  order 
over  there  and  everyone  is  happy. 


Mr,  Oliver:  Well,  maybe,  some  day  several  Mr,  Whicher:  Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  just 

years  from  now— my  hon.  friend  is  begging      like  to  point  this  out  then,   that  in  reality. 
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this  Mrs.  Whyte  and  the  people  around  her 
are  looking  after  everything  themselves,  in 
this    particular    connection. 

In  reality,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  doing 
nothing  about  it  whatsoever,  other  than  obey- 
ing the  rules  of  the  Act,  is  that  correct? 

Hon,  Mr.  Cecile:  The  Act  is  being  followed 
and  the  lady  in  question  has  been  told  of 
this  through  the  medium  of  the  press  and 
through  this  House,  if  you  wish,  and  she  is 
also  advised  of  this  through  a  much  better 
medium— I  would  suggest  in  all  fairness- 
through  her  legal  representative. 

I  am  sure  there  are  many  lawyers  in  this 
House  who  will  appreciate  this,  that  if  we 
speak  to  a  lawyer,  we  usually  speak  to  the 
person   herself   or   himself. 

I  can  assure  hon.  members  that  everything 
will  be  done  according  to  law,  and  the  person 
will  register  and  will  be  given  suflBcient  time 
so  that  she  can  conform  to  all  the  rules,  and 
have  the  building  that  she  would  like  to 
have  and  requires,  I  am  quite  sure. 

I  would  make  this  as  possibly  a  statement 
which  has  great  value,  that  the  moment  she 
has  registered  herself,  and  forms  herself  into 
a  company,  grants  will  be  available  under 
The  Charitable  Institutions  Act. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  those  good  people 
who  had  intended  to  help  her  will  be  more 
than  willing  to  carry  out  their  help  when 
she  registers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  who  asked  that  question,  I  made  that 
statement  relative  to  Mrs.  Whyte,  that  it 
would  be  a  very  great  pleasure  to  see  her. 
I  asked  the  hon.  member  for  Durham  (Mr. 
Foote)  to  arrange  that.  He  came  to  me  and 
told  me  that  Mrs.  Whyte  was  ill,  and  that  her 
solicitor  would  see  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Welfare  and  would  work  out  the  arrangement. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
that  it  would  be  a  very  great  pleasure  to 
see  her,  and  I  hope  she  makes  a  good 
recovery,  and  I  will  be  looking  forward  to 
meeting  her. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Before  the  bill  is  finally  passed, 
as  a  layman  and  following  what  my  hon. 
friend  said— which  I  interpreted  to  mean  Mrs. 
Whyte  has,  what  would  you  say,  fallen  in 
line— if  that  is  the  case,  and  I  take  it  from 
my  hon.  friend  that  it  is,  do  we  need  this 
legislation  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Why? 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one 
of  the  great  newspapers  of  this  city  feels 
that  it  should  be  extended  to  homes  with 
less  than  5  in  them,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  much  validity  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
repeat  again  part  of  the  words  I  stated  when 
I  presented  second  reading  of  this  bill,  that 
surely  no  one  in  this  House  would  want  to 
take  away  parental  responsibility  from  many 
parents  who  have  any  children.  There  is  a 
first  moral  duty,  I  believe,  to  every  citizen 
of  this  province  here  who  even  would  dare 
consider  himself  or  herself  as  a  father  or 
a  mother,  and  I  think  that  insuring  the  care 
of  their  children  is  their  responsibility.  And 
I  might  say,  through  her  lawyer,  that  this 
party  in  question,  Mrs.  Whyte,  welcomed 
this  thing,  because  then  she  is  put  into  a 
position  that,  if  any  untoward  thing  should 
happen  in  her  home  in  respect  to  the  placing 
of  children  there,  she  can  use  that  Act  and 
make  the  report  necessary  to  the  children's 
aid  society  or  whoever  deals  with  these 
cases,  so  that  they  might  find  and  deal  with 
the  culprit  parents  in  many  respects. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  have  a  further  question  to 
ask  of  the  hon.  Minister.  Are  there  other 
institutions  besides  the  place  that  this  Act 
would  affect,  at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  There  are  other  institu- 
tions but  not  the  size  of  Mrs.  Whyte's— I  do 
not  think,  at  the  moment— but  there  are 
other  institutions. 

Mr.  Oliver:  They  would  have  to  subscribe 
to  this  legislation,  they  have  to  register  under 
this  legislation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  We  have  some  who  have 
registered  already  under  the  Act,  and  we 
have  also  some  who  have  applied  for  regis- 
tration under  the  Act. 

Sections  2  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  35  reported. 


THE    PUBLIC    SERVICE    ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  41,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Service  Act. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  who  constitutes  the  civil  service 
commission  at  the  present  time? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  civil 
service  commission  at  this  moment  is  made 
up  of  a  chairman,  vi^hich  we  are  changing 
from  the  Provincial  Secretary  to  another 
member  of  the  civil  service.  He  has  not 
as  yet  been  appointed,  we  are  taking  Mr. 
Stacey,  Miss  Glenney  and  Mr.  ColUns. 

Mr.  Oliver:   Mr.   Holmes,  too? 
Sections  2  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  41  reported. 


THE  DOG  TAX  AND  THE  CATTLE, 

SHEEP,  AND  POULTRY  PROTECTION 

ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  45,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Dog  Tax  and  The  Cattle, 
Sheep,  and  Poultry  Protection  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  not  sure  what  section 
it  is,  but  supposing  a  fellow  lost  1,000  poultry, 
just  as  an  example,  to  dogs.  How  much 
money  would  he  get  for  that?  We  will  say 
that  the  value  was  $2,000.  How  much 
would  he  collect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Has  the  hon.  member 
consulted  his  solicitor? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  consulting  my  solicitor, 
the  hon.  lawyer  from  Lindsay. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): He  would  get  $500. 

Mr.  Whicher:  $500.  I  understood  the  other 
day— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  am  sorry,  $1,000. 
Mr.  Whicher:  $1,000. 
Sections  5  and  6  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  45  reported. 

THE    AGRICULTURAL    SOCIETIES    ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  46,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Agricultural  Societies  Act. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  informed 
that  in  my  own  county,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  knows  this,  I  think 
we  have  two:  there  is  Teeswater  and  I  have 
forgotten  what  the  other  one  is.  But  in  any 
event,  I  am  informed  that  this  bill  does  not 
help  any  of  the  smaller  classes  of  agricultural 
fairs  at  all.    Is  that  correct? 


Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  any  fair, 
where  their  prize  money  reaches  the  point 
where  they  qualify  for  more  than  $1,000, 
can  go  up  to  $1,500.  This  is  based  on  a 
percentage  of  the  amount  of  prize  money 
which  is  paid  by  the  fair.  That  is  the  basis 
for  our  grant,  a  third  up  to  $1,500. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  it  not  true  that  this  new 
bill  helped  the  rich  and  did  not  help  the 
poor? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  It  applies  the  same 
right  across  the  board  to  all  fairs. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  but  they  have  to  spend 
$1,000  to  start  with  before  they  get  any. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  no,  it  starts 
from  the  first  dollar  of  prize  money  the  fair 

gives. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  know  it  starts  there.  But 
the  point  is  that  from  now  on,  in  order  to 
get  any  help  from  this  bill,  we  must  give 
$1,000  to  start  with  in  prize  money  at  local 
fairs.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  $3,000. 

Mr.  Whicher:  All  right,  supposing  a  fair 
only  gives  $1,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  They  get  a  third 
just  the  same. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  but  this  bill  does  not 
help  them  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  It  raised  the  ceiling 
on  all  the  fairs. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  I  know  it  raises  the 
ceihng.  But  I  want  to  know  this:  If  a  fair 
gives  $1,000  or  $1,500,  does  this  bill  help 
them  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  because— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  the  answer  "no"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  not  tmtil  they 
go  over  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  other  words,  it  does  not 
help  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No. 

Mr.  Whicher:  All  right,  then.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  there  are  a 
lot  more  small  fairs  in  the  country  than  there 
are  large  fairs.  I  feel,  particularly  in  my 
own  area— and  I  feel  that  this  is  prevalent 
in  many  other  rural  counties— that  something 
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should  be  done  for  the  small  agricultural 
fairs  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  particularly 
in  Bruce  county,  any  county. 

Hon.  Mr.  Coodfellow:  Every  fair  is  using 
the  same  procedure. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  it  is  not,  because  what 
the  hon.  Minister  is  doing  in  this  bill  is 
helping  fairs  which  pay  $3,000.  He  is  not 
helping  the  little  fairs  which  cannot  aflEord 
$3,000.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  depends  on 
how  much  prize  money  they  spend. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  what  I  said.  He  is 
not  helping  the  fair  which  spends— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  are  helping 
everybody  who  is  paying. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  situation  is  that  there 
are  many  more  fairs  which  have  not  got 
$3,000  than  those  which  have,  and  these  small 
fairs  are  important  to  rural  areas  such  as 
my  own. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Is  not  this  the  question:  Under  the  pre- 
vious scheme,  fairs  that  paid  prize 
money  over  $3,000  received  no  con- 
tribution to  the  amount  they  paid  over 
$3,000?  We  are  now  contributing  toward 
that    amount,    so   every   fair   is   treated   the 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  all  get  something. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  right,  and  I  think 
for  those  fairs  which  contribute  $3,000  and 
over,  this  is  a  good  bill.  What  I  am  asking 
is:  What  is  this  government  doing  for  the 
fairs  which  cannot  afford  to  give  $3,000? 
They,  too,  are  important  in  our  small 
localities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  This  is  designed  to 
help  about  32  class  B  fairs  which  have 
reached  $3,000  and  are  now  letting  it  go  to 
$4,500. 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  exactly  what  I  want 
to  know.  The  hon.  Minister  is  helping  out 
32  fairs  but  he  is  not  helping  out  the  other 
fairs.  I  feel  he  is  discriminating  to  some 
extent  against  the  poorer  fairs  that  cannot 
afford  this  kind  of  money. 

He  is  helping  the  fairs  which  have 
the  money  and  he  is  not  helping  the  little 
fellow  who  has  not  got  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  might  say  that  this  is 
a    resolution    that    came    from    the    Ontario 


association  of  fall  fairs,  and,  through  this 
amendment,  we  are  trying  to  fulfil  the 
recommendation. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  do  not  give  a  hoot  who  it 
came  from.  I  think  it  is  bad  from  2  or  3 
points  of  view.  Certainly  it  pays  tribute 
to  centralization.  Certainly  it  gives  to  those 
who  already  have  and  does  not  give  to  those 
who  need  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Exactly  the  same  as  the 
baby  bonus. 

Up  until  now,  if  you  had  more  than  3 
children,  you  would  not  have  got  a  contri- 
bution. This  will  make  possible  the  contri- 
bution   for    the    extra    child.     That    is    the 


Mr.  Oliver:  What  is  happening  under  this 
legislation?  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  looked  into  it  enough. 

These  small  fairs  should  be  maintained. 
They  serve  a  great  part  of  our  rural  life, 
as  the  former  Attorney-General  used  to 
say.  In  this  instance,  we  are  not  helping 
them  one  bit.  We  are  helping  the  larger  fairs 
which  are  able  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

We  are  helping  them  to  become  bigger, 
and  as  they  become  bigger  they  draw  from 
the  ones  that  are  smaller,  and  they  become 
smaller  still.  If  we  are  going  to  give  an 
increase  in  grants  at  all,  let  us  help  all 
the  fairs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  I  do  not  see  where  his  objection  is. 
A  fair,  large  or  small,  receives  one  third 
of  their  prize  money  up  to  $3,000.  That  is 
the  way  it  is  now.  Now  it  is  up  to  $4,500. 
All  it  is  doing  is  this: 

The  class  B  fairs  are  paying  out  large  sums 
of  money  in  excess  of  $3,000,  and  this  raises 
the  ceiling  up  to  $4,500.  It  does  not  take 
away  one  cent  from  the  others. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter will  find  that  it  is  the  small  fairs  that  are 
making  money  these  last  few  years.  The 
class  B  fairs  are  having  a  difficult  time. 

Hon.  J.  Root  (Minister  without  Portfolio): 
I  have  a  lot  of  fall  fairs  in  my  riding,  and 
as  far  as  I  can  determine  this  bill  is  entirely 
fair.  Nobody  is  discriminated  against,  and 
these  large  fairs  play  a  part  in  rural  life  as 
well  as  the  small  fairs.  I  think  this  is  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  46  reported. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  CENTRES  ACT 

House   in   committee  on  Bill   No.   47,   An 
Act  to  amend  The  Community  Centres  Act. 

Sections    1   to   3,    inclusive,    agreed   to. 

Bill  No.  47  reported. 


THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   57,  An 
Act   to   amend   The   Vital  Statistics   Act. 

Sections   1   to   6,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  57  reported. 


THE  CREDIT  UNIONS  ACT,  1953 

House  in   committee   on   Bill   No.   48,   An 
Act  to  amend  The  Credit  Unions  Act,  1953. 

Sections    1    to    7,   inclusive,    agreed   to. 

Bill  No.  48  reported. 


THE  THEATRES  ACT,  1953 

House   in  committee   on  Bill  No.   58,   An 
Act  to   amend  The   Theatres   Act,   1953. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  58  reported. 


THE  INVESTMENT  CONTRACTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on   Bill  No.   49,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Investment  Contracts  Act. 

Sections    1    to   3,   inclusive,    agreed   to. 

Bill  No.  49  reported. 


THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  50,  An 
Act  to  amend  Tlie  Judicature  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  50  reported. 

THE  PROBATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  51,  An 
Act   to   amend   The   Probation   Act. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  51  reported. 

THE  RECIPROCAL  ENFORCEMENT 

OF  MAINTENANCE  ORDERS 

ACT,  1959 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  52,  The 
Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Maintenance 
Orders    Act,    1959. 

Sections  1  to   16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill   No.   52   reported. 

THE  WILLS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  53,  An 
Act  to   amend  The  Wills  Act. 

Sections   1   and  2,   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  53  reported. 


THE  DESERTED  WIVES'  AND 

CHILDREN'S  MAINTENANCE 

ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  61,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Deserted  Wives'  and 
Children's  Maintenance  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  61  reported. 

THE  REGULATIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  62,  An 
Act   to   amend   The   Regulations   Act. 

Sections   1   to   3,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  62  reported. 

THE  SURROGATE  COURTS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  63,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Surrogate  Courts  Act. 

Sections   1   to   3,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  63  reported. 

THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT,   1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  68,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Corporations  Tax  Act,  1957. 

Sections  1  to  31,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  68  reported. 

THE  CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS 
ACT,   1956 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  69,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Charitable  Institutions 
Act,  1956. 

Section   1   agreed  to. 

On  section  2: 
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Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  section 
2,  it  is  indicated  that  a  grant  of  $2,500  per 
bed  might  be  made  to  a  new  building,  or 
new  addition  to  a  building,  and  then  in 
section  3  it  suggests  that  if  it  is  not  a  new 
building,  the  grant  may  be  at  the  rate  of 
$750  per  bed.  Now,  why  the  great  disparity 
between  the  two?  If  the  building  is  built 
for  this  purpose,  the  government  suggests 
that  they  will  give  a  grant  of  $2,500,  but 
if  a  person  acquires  a  building  that  would  of 
necessity  have  to  meet  the  standards  set 
down  by  the  government,  then  the  govern- 
ment pays  him  a  grant  of  only  $750.  Now, 
from  $2,500  to  $750  seems  to  me  to  be 
quite  a  price  to  pay  for  having  purchased 
an  existing  building  rather  than  building  a 
new  one.  What  has  the  hon.  Minister  to  say? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  there  is  no  change 
in  that.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
what  the  law  is  today.  And  if  my  hon.  friend 
would  like  to  bring  it  up  again  in  the  esti- 
mates, I  might  have  something  more  to  say, 
but  apparently  it  has  served  the  purpose. 

This  bill  itself  is  just  reciting  The 
Charitable  Institutions  Act  as  it  is  now,  but 
in  this  bill  the  main  feature  of  it  is  they 
pay  grants  for  hostels  other  than  under  The 
Charitable  Institutions  Act  the  way  it  is  now, 
for  other  institutions  than  under  The 
Charitable  Institutions  Act.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber will  note  for  this  purpose  $1,500  is  the 
figure  and  $450  is  the  other  figure.  But  if  he 
brings  it  up  again  in  the  estimates,  I  will  be 
very  glad  to  make  a  further  statement  on 
that. 

Sections  1  to  7,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  69  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  certain  bills  without  amend- 
ment, and  one  with  amendments. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  mov- 
ing the  adjournment  I  should  like  to  make 
this  motion  arising  out  of  the  discussion  we 
had  today  across  the  floor,  relative  to  sittings 
on  this  coming  Friday  at  10.30  a.m.,  about 
which  I  have  had  a  number  of  requests  from 
the   hon.   members   of   the   House. 

Therefore,  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Allan,  that  notwithstanding  the  previous 
order  that  this  House  will  meet  at  10.30  of 
the  clock  in  the  forenoon  on  each  Friday, 
for  the  balance  of  the  present  session,  that 
it   will    adjourn    for    the    lunch    recess    at    1 


o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  will  reassemble 
at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

Now,  sir,  that  motion  will,  I  think,  make 
Friday  a  more  useful  day,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  committee  meetings  are  such 
that  they  can  be  reduced  on  Friday  mornings, 
and  it  would  enable  the  House  to  rise  earlier 
in   the   afternoon. 

I  think  it  is  well  worth  trying;  a  number 
of  the  hon.  members  have  mentioned  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  matter  was  brought  up  this  afternoon 
I  gathered  that  the  intent  was  to  adjourn 
early  Friday  afternoon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  hope  that  there 
is  an  understanding  that  will  be  done.  Now, 
last  Friday  we  ran  into  difficulties  late  in 
the  afternoon,  and  I  would  think  tliat, 
incorporated  in  this  motion,  there  should 
certainly  be  the  tacit  understanding  that 
there  be  a  regular  adjournment  on  Friday 
afternoon  not  later  than  say  3  p.m.  or 
3.30  p.m.,  as  the  trains  start  around  3  o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  should  say  around 
3  o'clock. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  one 
hour  for  the  lunch  period,  I  would  like  to 
remind  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  the 
facilities  in  the  restaurant  here  are  ratlier 
limited,  and  if  all  the  hon.  members  are  in 
attendance  here,  where  are  they  going  to 
get  their  lunch? 

An  hon.  member:  Bring  a  lunch  from  home. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Bring  our  own  lunch  with  us? 
That  is  a  very  small  place.  With  the  hon. 
member  we  cannot  all  get  in. 

Mr.  Oliver:  If  I  might,  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
add  this  final  word  to  the  night's  proceedings. 
I  am  curious  what  is  all  this  hurry?  It  does 
not  matter  if  we  finish  before  Easter  or  not. 
Surely  we  can  go  on  after  Easter.  This  inde- 
cent haste  that  the  government  is  moving 
with,  at  the  present  time,  does  suggest— 
and  I  say  this  seriously— I  mean  we  are 
starting  at  2  o'clock  every  day— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend, 
it  arose  from  this:  for  many  of  the  hon. 
members,  in  meeting  at  2  o'clock  on  Friday 
afternoon,  it  means  that  if  we  are  running 
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anything  like  a  normal  day's  work,  we  have 
to  run  till  5  o'clock  or  later,  and  it  is  very 
inconvenient. 

Many  of  the  hon.  members  have  come  to 
me,  and  I  quite  understand  their  problem 
in  relation  to  trains  and  in  relation  to  motor 
traffic  and  things  of  that  sort. 

They  suggested  that  on  Friday  mornings 
there  is  very  little  work  to  do,  and  that 
therefore  if  they  could  use  the  morning  and 
take  up  2.5  hours,  obviously  it  would  mean 
that  it  would  be  quite  easy  to  have  an 
adjournment  at  say  3  o'clock,  which  would 
get  around  the  difficulties  which  were  evi- 
dent here  last  Friday  afternoon,  and  which 
have  been  evident  all  along. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  meeting  at  2  o'clock, 
the  House  can  only  put  in  about  2  hours  on 


Friday   afternoon   without  running   into  that 
inconvenient  situation. 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  Saturday? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  now,  I  do  not  know, 
I  think  we  will  forego  that. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House.  Tomorrow  we  will  have  the 
estimates  of  The  Provincial  Treasiurer's 
Department. 

An  hon.  member:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  what  will  be  next— 

Hon.  Mr'.  Frost:  Budget  debate. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10:40  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  tlie  galleries 
this  afternoon  students  from  H.  A.  Halbert 
school,  Scarborough;  Uxbridge  public  school; 
Martin  junior  high  school,  Port  Credit; 
students  from  the  Atkinson  school  of  nursing, 
Toronto  Western  Hospital;  and  14  students 
from  Dundas  central  public  school.  These 
students  are  here  to  view  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  and  we  extend  to  them  a  very 
warm  welcome. 

Mr.  R.  McNeil,  from  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  education,  presents  the  committee's 
report  and  moves  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  University  of  Toronto 
Act,  1947. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  In  view  of  the  disturbing  news 
from  Newfoundland,  and  in  view  of  the 
headlines  that  I  am  sure  hon.  members  have 
read  in  the  Metro  press,  I  would  like  to  read 
a  resolution  I  intend  to  put  on  the  order 
paper  and  make  brief  reference  to  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  anti-labour  legis- 
lation that  has  been  enacted  in  Newfound- 
land is  contrary  to  our  concept  of  the 
independence  and  free  association  of  trade 
unionism  in  Canada.  This  union,  as  I  under- 
stand, bargains,  organizes,  follows  the  normal 
procedure  of  law,  and  then  by  virtue  of  a 
subsequent  Act  of  the  Legislature,  was  dis- 
solved. 

I  hope  that  this  attitude  toward  labour 
will  never  be  permitted  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  For  myself  and  for  the  Liberal 
party,  I  can  assure  this  House  that  we  do 
not  condone  this  type  of  legislation.  We 
abhor  it.  We  think  it  does  violence  to  our 
concept  of  the  common  good  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  trade  union  movement,  and  I 
feel  that  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
matter: 

That,  in  view  of  the  violence  to  the 
public  good  of  the  people  of  Canada,  that 
this  House  should  petition  the  government 


of  Canada  to  take  steps  to  refer  the  recent 
anti-labour  legislation,  enacted  by  the 
province  of  Newfoundland,  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  to  determine  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  same  legislation. 

Whereas  this  is  not  a  matter  that  affects 
us  in  terms  of  our  immediate  jurisdiction, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  any  legislation 
of  this  type  does  have  its  effect  throughout 
Canada.  It  has  its  effect  on  the  common 
good  in  the  disturbing  attitude  toward  law. 

I  hope  this  entire  Legislature  will  join  with 
me  in  this  resolution,  and  in  our  desire  to 
see  that  the  rule  of  law  is  respected  as  it 
should  be  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I  have 
read  this  particular  resolution,  and  would  ask 
that  it  be  placed  on  the  order  paper  for 
discussion. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Is  that 
a  change  in  the  concept  of  stopping  the 
CIO  at  the  border? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  have  stated  our  cur- 
rent position  and  I  stand  by  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY 
RESOURCES 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  establish  The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  bill  which 
is  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  Department 
of  Energy  Resources,  may  I  say,  that  it  is 
not  the  purpose  or  intent  of  legislation  to 
alter  the  relationships  of  tlie  Ontario  Hydro 
and  the  government.  A  Minister  has  acted 
as  one  of  the  vice-chairmen  of  Hydro  for 
many  years  and  this  will  continue. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Gordon  commission 
is  looking  into  the  whole  problem  of-  the 
relationship  of  government  to  commissions, 
and  its  report  in  this  regard  will  be  awaited 
with  interest,  so  I  would  like  first  of  all  to 
say  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to 
disturb  that  relationship  at  all. 
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Energy,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  used 
in  the  title  of  this  new  department,  includes, 
in  its  broadest  sense,  those  resources  which 
are  capable  of  being  transformed  into  power 
in  its  various  forms. 

Now,  sir,  cordwood,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
is  actually  a  source  of  energy  taken  in  the 
conception  of  this  title,  as  is  coal,  oil 
derivatives  of  all  forms,  natural  gas,  uranium, 
and,  of  course,  water  power. 

Therefore,  in  that  sense,  may  I  point  out 
that  in  the  last  15  years  our  population  has 
grown  by  nearly  50  per  cent.,  but  our  con- 
sumption of  energy  has  increased  by  over 
90  per  cent.  We  are  consuming  28  per  cent, 
more  energy  per  capita  than  we  were  15 
years  ago,  and  the  trend  is  continuing  upward. 
In  the  next  20  years,  our  total  energy  require- 
ments will  probably  treble. 

The  problem  ahead,  therefore,  is  formid- 
able and  challenging,  and  the  creation  of  this 
department  is  to  take  concrete  steps  to  insure 
the  economic,  effective  and  safe  development 
of  our  energy  resources  and  supplies  and, 
of  course,  on  this  depends  the  industrial  and 
domestic  future  of  this  province. 

Until  recent  years— and  these  figures  are 
quite  striking— coal  supplied  the  predominant 
source  of  Ontario's  energy.  Of  course,  it  was 
very  largely  imported  from  the  United  States- 
coal  still  provides  about  one-third  of  our 
total  requirements.  However,  as  our  economy 
developed,  electric  power  assumed  a  very 
large  place.  Now,  oil  and  natural  gas  are 
assuming  increasing  importance. 

Electric  power,  oil  and  natural  gas  15 
years  ago  supplied  less  than  one-quarter  of 
our  energy  requirements,  the  balance  of  three- 
quarters  came  very  largely  from  imported  coal. 
Now,  oil,  our  electric  power,  and  natural  gas 
provide  two-thirds  of  all  the  energy  consumed 
in  Ontario.  In  1945,  oil  formed  less  than  14 
per  cent,  of  our  total  consumption  for  energy 
in  heating  purposes.  Now  it  represents  nearly 
half. 

Those  figures  are  very  striking,  and  I  think 
they  indicate  the  extent  to  which  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  gas  in  western  Canada  has 
contributed  to  Canada's  economic  independ- 
ence. 

Natural  gas  has  been  present  in  Ontario 
for  many  decades.  In  the  last  2.5  years  the 
acquisition  of  increased  supplies  from  the 
United  States— and  more  significantly  the 
completion  of  the  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Line- 
has  made  available  massive  quantities  of 
natural  gas  through  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  province.  Today  it  is  a  fast-growing 
factor  in  our  energy  supply. 


Also,  the  harnessing  of  our  water  resources 
from  the  turn  of  the  century  on,  of  course, 
has  been  far-reaching  and  had  a  fundamental 
effect  on  Ontario.  Although  electric  power 
only  accounts  for  one-tenth  of  our  total  energy 
supplies,  I  would  ask  hon.  members  to  bear 
in  mind  the  definition  I  have  given.  This  one- 
tenth  has  made  a  very  fundamental  and  far- 
reaching  vital  contribution  to  the  development 
of  industry,  in  the  extension  of  labour-saving 
devices,  and  indeed,  in  our  rising  living 
standards. 

The  energy  picture  has  these  sources: 
Ontario's  huge  deposits  of  uranium,  Nova 
Scotia  and  Alberta  coal— which  all  of  us 
would  like  to  see  further  developed— and 
natural  gas  and  oil  from  western  Canada. 
It  will  be  readily  seen  that  Ontario's  energy 
picture  has  undergone  a  tremendous  trans- 
formation since  the  days  when  we  were  largely 
dependent  upon  United  States'  sources  for 
our  energy  resources. 

Now,  sir,  in  this  situation  it  seems  that 
the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Energy 
Resources  is  one  of  the  necessities.  Ontario 
has  not  only  huge  resources  of  uranium, 
perhaps  the  greatest  in  the  world,  but  addi- 
tionally our  government,  together  with  the 
government  of  Canada,  has  very  huge  in- 
vestments and  commitments.  Therefore,  the 
development  of  uranium  for  domestic  pur- 
poses and  peacetime  purposes  is  of  the 
utmost  value. 

In  this  government,  we  have  never  regarded 
uranium  simply  as  a  "defence"  material.  We 
have  regarded  it  as  a  source  of  power,  as 
a  source  of  healing,  and  as  an  energy  resource 
which  can  be  used  for  improving  and  better- 
ing the  standard  of  living  of  our  people. 

Work  is  going  on  in  the  nuclear  power 
demonstration  plant  near  Des  Joachims  where 
a  27,000  hp.  nuclear  energy  station  is  being 
constructed. 

In  the  stages  of  research  and  planning  is  a 
project  development  of  268,000  hp.  through 
the  nuclear  power  plant  division  established 
here  in  Toronto,  which  the  hon.  second 
vice-chairman  of  Hydro  (Mr.  Macaulay)  will 
explain  later.  This,  of  course,  will  be  in 
conjunction  with  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited  and,  as  I  have  stated,  it  is  merely  in 
the  developmental  stage  and  is  not  a  firm 
project   as   yet. 

The  economic  possibilities  of  developing 
electric  power  from  uranium  are  very  great 
indeed.  The  spectacular  discoveries  and 
development  of  uranium  have  placed  our 
province  in  the  forefront.  Last  year,  in  1958, 
our  uranium  production  totalled  $222  million 
as  compared  with  about  a  third  of  that,  $83 
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million,  the  year  before,  1957.  Therefore, 
uranium  possibilities  from  a  power  stand- 
point are  very  attractive. 

Quite  aside,  however,  from  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  energy  itself— and  I  under- 
stand that  this  was  discussed  in  the  committee 
on  Hydro  today  and  yesterday— uranium  can 
be,  with  the  assistance  of  science,  the  key 
to  self-sufBciency  in  the  field  of  energy,  using 
that  expression  in  its  broadest  sense. 

The  uses  of  uranium  for  improving  the 
^standard  of  living  of  our  people  are  probably 
mlimited.  This,  however,  depends  upon 
science  and  research  and  upon  the  co-opera- 
tion of  various  levels  of  government;  with 
industry;  with  our  universities;  and  with  our 
research  resources.  Our  province  intends  to 
do  everything  possible  to  keep  the  great 
possibilities  of  uranium  in  the  forefront  of 
governmental  and  industrial  thinking. 

Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited  is  a 
federal  agency  and,  of  course,  it  should  be 
a  federal  agency.  It  is  a  function  of  the 
national  government. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment can  assist  and  co-operate  in  very  many 
ways.  This  is  being  done,  and  we  propose  to 
continue.  Our  beUef  is  that  uranium  is  one 
of  the  greatest  of  our  national  assets,  and  the 
development  of  its  beneficial  powers  and  use 
can  be  of  inestimable  value  to  our  people  and 
to  our  province. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  against  this  background  of 
dynamic  development  and  expanding  energy 
needs  that  we  can  appraise  the  importance  of 
establishing  a  separate  Department  of  Energy 
Resources.  It  is,  of  course,  not  possible  at 
this  time  to  provide  a  rigid  demarcation  of 
the  area  or  areas  in  which  the  department 
would  serve.  Experience  will  be  the  best 
teacher,  but  the  functions  of  the  department 
can  be  as  a  co-ordinating  agency  for  the 
work  of  government  in  various  energy  fields. 
It  will  fill  the  need  for  a  research  and  advisory 
body,  and  it  will  provide  liaison  between  the 
government  and  the  basic  producers  and 
suppliers  of  oil  and  its  derivatives,  natural  gas 
and  fuel  supplies. 

Among  other  things,  it  will  enable  the  prov- 
ince to  review  the  financial  problems  and 
implications,  and  the  most  suitable  and  eco- 
nomic ways  in  which  these  various  resources 
can  contribute  to  the  Ontario  of  tomorrow. 

It  will  be  our  intention  to  transfer  the 
Ontario  fuel  board  to  this  new  department. 
Tlie  fuel  board  has  been  operating  temporar- 
ily under  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  owing  to  his  familiar- 
ity with  some  of  the  complicated  problems  of 


that  industry.  It  is  our  intention  to  reorgan- 
ize the  board  so  that  the  power  to  oversee 
and  control  rates  will  be  separate  from  the 
board's  other  technical  fvinctions. 

The  control  and  fixing  of  rates  for  natural 
gas  and  energy  should  probably  be  constituted 
on  a  quasi-judicial  basis  after  the  pattern  of 
the  Ontario  municipal  board,  the  board  of 
railway  commissioners,  and  other  boards  of  a 
similar  nature. 

I  state  these  things  without  in  any  way 
regimenting  or  laying  down  a  definite  policy 
for  this  department  because  experience  will 
be  the  best  teacher.  As  I  intimated  at  the 
outset,  the  establishment  of  The  Department 
of  Energy  Resources  will  not  aflfect  the  tradi- 
tional position  occupied  by  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  noticed  in  the  press  a  few  days  ago,  well, 
I  think  it  was  a  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Kennedy, 
one  of  the  Hydro  commissioners,  expressed 
some  misgivings  about  the  creation  of  the 
new  Department  of  Energy  Resources,  feel- 
ing—as he  gave  expression  to  it— that  they 
would  be  drawn  into  the  political  arena  even 
more  so  than  they  are  now.  I  could  hardly 
conceive  of  that  being  the  case,  but  that  was 
his  idea.  Now,  what  does  my  hon.  friend  say 
to  that?  Need  he  have  any  misgivings  in  that 
respect? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  saw  that  in  the  press,, 
but  I  think  that  the  misgiving  may  come  from 
this: 

Hydro  is  essentially  a  partnership  of  the 
municipalities,  it  springs  from  that  as  was 
very  clearly  demonstrated  in  this  House  by  the 
hon.  Minister  who  represents  the  government 
and  the  House  at  620  University  Avenue. 

I  think  perhaps  there  might  have  been, 
in  the  first  discussions  of  this,  the  feeling  that 
in  doing  so,  the  government  intended  to 
alter  that  traditional  relationship  of  Hydro 
with  government.  But  that  has  been  fully 
explained,  and  I  do  not  think  that  feeling 
exists  any  longer.  If  it  did  exist,  I  think 
the  statement  I  have  made  today  clears 
it  away  entirely. 

The  statement  I  have  given  here  demon- 
strates the  purpose  of  a  Department  of 
Energy  Resources,  and  it  is  not  necessary  in 
any  way  to  disturb  the  traditional  relation- 
ship of  this  partnership  of  municipalities  to 
the  government. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Just  one  question.  If  it  is 
not  going  to  disturb  the  relationship— and 
I  agree  tliat  my  hon.  friend  would  not  want 
the  relationship  disturbed— then  what  has  this 
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new  department  to  offer  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario  that  it  does  not 
aheady  possess  by  way  of  research  faciUties 
and  all  the  rest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  purpose  of  this  depart- 
ment is  to  contribute  anything  in  that  regard 
to  Hydro  except  this,  that  of  course  the 
energy  resources  of  Hydro  now  contribute 
10  per  cent,  to  our  energy  resources,  although 
I  think  that  using  those  figures  causes  a 
rather  distorted  view  for  this  reason,  that 
energy,  in  the  sense  we  are  using  it,  means 
the  broad  energy  requirements  of  the  prov- 
ince which,  as  I  say,  could  go  down  to  the 
use  of  cordwood  as  a  source  of  energy.  The 
10  per  cent,  that  Hydro  provides  is  actually, 
I  suppose,  pure  energy,  but  that  is  only  my 
own  expression.  It  is  energy  that  is  quickly 
translated  into  lights  and  into  power. 

Mr.  Duncan  would  probably  have 
explained  this  to  the  committee  yesterday  or 
today,  that  maybe,  in  20  years.  Hydro  will 
be  3  times  as  great  as  it  is  at  the  present 
time.  If  it  becomes  3  times  as  great,  of  course, 
the  generation  of  electrical  energy  then  has 
to  come  from  some  other  source,  whether 
it  is  coal,  oil,  gas,  uranium  or  something 
of  this  sort. 

In  the  future,  with  this  great  expansion 
of  energy  requirements  in  the  province,  I 
should  imagine  that  Hydro  is  going  to  retain 
its  relative  position.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
say,  in  looking  at  the  energy  picture,  that 
there  are  very  many  other  factors,  and  from 
the  standpoint  of  uranium  I  would  hope  and 
believe  that  5  years  from  now  it  may 
be,  with  the  advances  of  science,  that  uranium 
will  be  used  to  perhaps  run  refrigerators.  I 
do  not  know.  It  may  be  used  to  run  motor 
cars  which  will  add  more  grey  hairs  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  ( Mr.  Allan ) .  It  may 
be  used  for  other  sources,  and  I  think  that 
there  is  a  tremendous  future  in  the  great 
uranium  industry.  I  think  it  opened  up  com- 
pletely new  vistas  to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  indeed  to  the  people  of  the  world.  I  hope 
that  will  be  the  case,  and  I  am  sure  it  can, 
as  I  say,  be  devoted  to  ways  of  peace  and 
the  betterment  of  people. 

All  of  these  things  are  conjectures,  but 
nevertheless  they  are  founded  on  facts.  They 
are  founded  on  substantial  grounds,  and  I 
think,  in  facing  our  energy  picture  in  Ontario 
—which  is  a  very  great  and  a  very  intriguing 
one— that  it  is  desirable  to  get  the  picture 
together  in  one  place,  and  that  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  department. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would 
care  to  answer  this?    Does  he  intend  to  put 


this  under  one  of  the  present  hon.  Ministers, 
or  will  this  be  a  new  department  with  an 
extra   cabinet   Minister? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  leave  it  to  my 
hon.  friend  to  guess  that. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  then  I  say  every  hon. 
Minister  witliout  Portfolio  could  have  a  job. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition ) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  from  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  answer  that  this  con- 
ceivably could  be  a  commission  independent 
of  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  mean  this  department? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No. 


THE  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  ACT,  1957 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  concerning  this  bill 
I  would  say  that  the  amendments  are  fairly 
numerous.  They  are,  in  brief,  outlined  in  this 
way,  that  the  definition  of  "chronically  ill"  is 
to  be  by  regulation  now  rather  than  by  statute 
as  is  the  present  statement. 

There  is  also  a  definition  of  "provincial 
aid"  to  include  whatever  financial  aid  may  be 
given  the  hospitals  by,  and  according  to,  The 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission  Act. 

The  bill  also  outlines  certain  information 
concerning  the  appointment  and  retirement 
of  directors,  and  also  outhnes  certain  classes 
of  directors  of  hospital  boards.  It  also  aims 
to  limit  the  functions  of  pubUc  hospitals, 
convalescent  hospitals,  and  hospitals  for 
chronically  ill.  There  is  also  an  amendment 
to  provide  a  hospital  authority  to  refuse 
admission  to  patients  who  require  custodial 
care  only. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  go  to  the 
standing  committee  on  health. 

THE  RACING  COMMISSION  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Racing 
Commission  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to 
whether     the     racing     commission     has     the 
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authority  to  grant,  or  to  refuse  to   grant,  a 
licence  to  a  jockey  or  anyone  in  connection 
with  the  track,  and  also  to  remove  any  doubt 
as  to  whether  they  may  suspend  or  revoke 
a  licence. 


THE  CHARITABLE  GIFTS  ACT,  1959 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "The  Charitable  Gifts  Act, 
1959." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  trust  that  the 
introduction  of  this  bill  will  not  result  in  a 
repetition  of  what  occurred  almost  10  years 
ago  at  this  time,  and  that  is  a  filibuster  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  But  I  might  say  that 
this  bill  is  a  rewriting  of  The  Charitable  Gifts 
Act  to  make  sure  that,  by  its  wording,  it 
does  all  the  things  that  it  was  intended  to  do, 
and  about  which  tliere  might  be  some  doubt 
from  interpretation  of  some  of  the  words  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  actually  could  do  that. 
It  has  stood  the  test  of  time  for  10  years,  and 
this  government  regards  it  as  good  legislation, 
and  is  fortifying  it  by  this  revision  to  make 
sure  that  any  loopholes  in  it  are  plugged. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  has  obtained  a  vener- 
able respectability. 


THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Health  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendments 
embraced  by  this  change  cover,  first  of  all, 
upholstered  or  stuffed  furniture.  There  has 
been  a  little  difficulty  in  the  enforcement 
of  this  Act  up  to  the  present  time,  and  we 
believe  that  the  amendment  will  clear  this 
up. 

The  next  subsection  is  to  give  it  further 
power  to  control  radiation  hazards.  Thirdly, 
the  next  amendment  deals  with  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  care  of  bush  workers,  and 
those  who  are  employed  in  unorganized 
territories  and  who  are  engaged  in  seasonal 
work. 

This  bill  also  will  go  to  the  committee  on 
health. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
glad  to  announce  something  to  the  House, 
something  that  I  hope  persists.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  period:   Canada  2,  Russia  0. 


Hon.  M.  Phillips  ( Provincial  Secretary ) : 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

The  1957  statement  of  returns  under 
sections  235  and  241  of  The  Municipal  Act. 

Also,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  put  the  record  straight  regard- 
ing questions  and  answers  which  were  given 
at  the  time  of  my  estimates  in  regard  to 
wreaths  for  all  branches  of  the  Canadian 
Legion.  And  this  press  clipping  is  from  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  March  4,  the  morn- 
ing after  my  estimates  were  given: 

Ontario  buys  a  memorial  wreath  for  each 
Canadian  Legion  Branch  in  the  province 
for  November  11,  but  tlie  disposition  of 
some  is  a  mystery,  Opposition  charged  in 
the  Legislature  last  night.  Ross  Whicher, 
Liberal  (Bruce),  said  that  16  branches 
in  his  district  didn't  receive  the  wreaths. 
Provincial  Secretary  Phillips  said  every 
effort  is  made  to  contact  the  president, 
secretary  or  a  prominent  member  of  each 
Legion  branch  and  deliver  the  wreaths  to 
them. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  say  this,  that  in  the 
county  of  Bruce,  last  fall,  under  my  pre- 
decessor, there  were  16  wreaths  sent  to  Bruce 
county,  namely  Kincardine,  Walkerton,  South- 
hampton, Lion's  Head,  Lindsay  township, 
Wiarton,  Chesley,  Tobermory,  Paisley,  Cape 
Croker,  Tara,  Port  Elgin,  Hepworth,  Saugeen 
reserve,   Teeswater   and   Mildmay. 

The  only  thing  I  would  also  like  to  say  is 
to  confirm  my  statement  of  that  night,  that 
no  wreath  was  sent  to  any  hon.  member  of 
this  House  in  any  riding.  They  were  all 
sent  to  the  president,  the  secretary  or  some 
prominent  member  of  whatever  legion  it  was. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  a  question 
about  these  wreaths?  The  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  says  that  none  of  the  wreaths 
went  out  to  any  of  the  hon.  members.  That 
may  be  true,  but  why— 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  I  looked  it  up 
tliis  morning. 

Mr.  Wren:  All  right,  if  that  is  the  case 
would  my  hon.  friend  tell  me  why  it  was 
that  in  my  riding,  where  wreaths  have  gone 
out  without  any  trouble  for  years  and  years 
to  all  the  legions,  why  was  it  that  this  year— 
that  is  to  say  November,  1958— when  these 
wreadis  were  sent  out,  a  letter  went  to  each 
legion  in  my  riding  telling  the  legions  that 
they    got    this    wreath    only    because    of    the 
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courtesy     of     the     Progressive-Conservative 
candidate  of  the  riding? 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Oh,  now. 

Mr.  Wren:  Oh  yes,  they  did. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  We 
gave  examples  of  that  two  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 
member  will  allow  me,  I  will  answer  that 
question  tomorrow  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  but  I  doubt  that  statement  very  much. 
Here  is  the  thing,  why  would  they  send  it  to 
the  riding  of  the  hon.  member  and  not  to 
mine?    I  know  it  did  not  come  to  my  riding. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  it  came  from  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary's  department,  although  I 
realize  he  was  not  the  Provincial  Secretary  at 
that  time. 

Hon,  Mr.  Phillips:  Well,  I  will  confirm  it 
or  otherwise  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  gave  them  a  copy- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  (Ottawa  South):  I  was 
Provincial  Secretary,  and  I  took  the  list  of 
names  just  exactly  as  were  given  that  have 
been  sent  out  for  years  from  the  department. 
Then  we  wrote  to  each  legion  asking  if  any 
had  been  missed  in  that  section,  that  if  so,  we 
were  willing  to  include  them,  and  there  was 
no  person  applied  for  a  wreath  last  year  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  any  of  the  legions 
which  did  not  receive  one.  No  letter  went 
out,  and  any  letter  going  out  would  be  signed 
by  me,  and  I  stake  my  reputation  that  no 
letter  went  out  of  my  department  saying  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  courtesy- 
Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Speaker,  what  did  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  Soutli  say  he  would  do? 

Mr.  Dunbar:  I  will  stake  my  reputation 
that  I  never  signed  such  a  letter. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  did  not  say  he  signed  it.  I 
said  it  came  out  of  The  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Secretary,  from  an  official  of  the 
department. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Well,  if  the  hon.  member 
were  in  this  government,  he  would  know  well 
enough  that  in  the  department  which  I  was 
head  of— 

Mr.  Wren:  Would  the  hon.  gentleman  like 
to  see  those  letters?  I  can  get  them  for  him 
tomorrow.     I  have  the  originals.     It  is  pretty 


cheap,  you  know,  to  use  the  heart  strings  of 
people  who  lost  relatives  overseas— 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
is  being  unfair,  let  him  produce  the  letters  and 
I  will  make  my  statement,  too. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

I  have  a  very  important  announcement  to 
make.  I  wish  to  announce,  at  this  time,  to 
any  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  who 
wish  an  advance  on  the  sessional  allowance 
for  expenses,  this  must  be  applied  for  not 
later  than  Friday,  March  13. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  to 
table  answers  to  questions  18,  20,  24,  34,  35 
and  43. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
PROVINCIAL  TREASURER 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat 
any  of  the  budget  statements,  but  I  would 
like,  for  a  few  moments,  to  endeavour  to 
acquaint  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
with  some  of  the  detail  of  the  work  that  is 
done  by  the  staff  of  the  treasury  department. 

Before  proceeding  to  do  that,  I  would  wish 
to  commend  the  Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  Hugh 
Brown,  and  his  staff  for  the  splendid  work 
that  is  done  in  that  department.  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
generally,  realize  the  great  extent  of  the 
activities  of  that  department  and  so,  briefly, 
I  would  like  to  acquaint  the  hon.  members 
with  some  of  those  details. 

Part  of  the  duties  or  responsibiUties  of  The 
Department  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer  is,  of 
course,  the  disbursement  of  provincial  funds, 
after  approval  by  the  Provincial  Auditor;  the 
depositing  of  all  provincial  deposits;  main- 
taining central  accounting  records;  manage- 
ment of  the  public  debt,  including  the  issuing 
of  debentures;  payment  of  principal  and  in- 
terest on  maturing  debt;  investment  of  sinking 
fund  monies;  and  the  temporary  investment 
of  the  cash  resources  of  this  province;  pro- 
viding the  government  with  information  con- 
cerning all  aspects  of  the  financial  position 
of    the    province  —  information,    advice    and 
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recommendations  concerning  matters  which 
require  consideration  in  determining  fiscal 
poHcy. 

ResponsibiHties  also  include  the  separation 
of  the  estimates  of  ordinary  expenditure  and 
capital,  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure, 
and  capital  disbursements;  the  preparation  of 
the  estimates  of  ordinary  expenditure  and  dis- 
bursements for  presentation  to  the  Legislature. 

Likewise,  its  duties  include  the  preparation 
of   capital   revenue   and   capital   expenditure. 

"  Perhaps  I  might  deal  with  the  various 
sections  of  The  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer.  I  will  endeavour  to  do  this  briefly, 
and  will  deal  first  with  the  main  office,  and 
will  list  the  various  responsibilities  of  that 
office. 

First,  the  writing  and  mailing  of  cheques 
for  all  departments  of  government;  receiving 
ordinary  revenue  and  capital  receipts  col- 
lected by  all  departments  of  government  and 
depositing  such  monies;  the  reconciliation  of 
government  bank  accounts;  the  maintaining 
of  central  accounting  records  and  control  ac- 
counts for  ordinary  revenue,  capital  receipts, 
ordinary  expenditure  and  capital  disburse- 
ments of  all  departments  of  government; 
maintaining  all  accounting  records;  detailing 
the  individual's  contributions  to  the  civil 
service  superannuation  fund  and  the  retire- 
ment fund;  responsibility  and  supervisory  and 
clerical  work  involved  in  the  placing  and 
issuing  of  new  debentures  and  the  retirement 
of  interest  and  principal  maturities  as  they 
fall  due;  acting  as  custodian  for  securities 
that  may  be  deposited  by  any  department, 
board  or  commission  of  government;  the 
investment  of  all  monies  placed  in  the  sinking 
fund  account;  the  preparation  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  annual  budget  of  the  ordinary 
revenue,  capital  receipts,  ordinary  expendi- 
tures and  capital  disbursements;  the  review 
and  study  of  daily,  weekly  and  monthly  fore- 
cast of  revenues  and  expenditures  so  that 
cash  surpluses  can  be  temporarily  invested 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  province. 

I  may  say  that  during  the  calendar  year, 
ending  December  31  last,  this  branch  wrote 
894,862  cheques  for  the  payment  of  general 
disbursements  and  gasoline  tax  refunds.  It 
was  responsible  during  the  fiscal  year,  ended 
March  31,  1958,  for  receiving  and  depositing 
net  receipts  from  all  departments  of  govern- 
ment in  the  amount  of  $1,021,227,000. 

Comparative  figures  of  9  years  ago— that 
is,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1949— 
were  668,781  cheques  and  the  receiving  and 
depositing  of  $400,530,000. 


This  is  one  statement  which  indicates  the 
efficiency  with  which  this  department  is 
operated  —  and  I  hope  that  even  other  hon. 
Ministers  are  listening  to  this— that,  notwith- 
standing the  gross,  and  the  revenue  and 
expenditures  of  the  province,  and  the  addi- 
tional work  entailed  thereby,  the  staff  of  this 
branch  has  increased  by  only  5  employees 
since  March  31,  1949. 

Another  branch  that  I  would  mention  to 
hon.  members  is  the  section  that  is  controlled 
by  the  comptroller  of  revenue,  and  had  to  do 
witli  and  be  responsible  for  all  the  collections 
for  the  various  taxes.  Perhaps  chief  among 
these  would  be  The  Corporations  Tax  Act. 
The  corporation  tax  section  of  the  comptroller 
of  revenue  branch  reviews  and  assesses,  at 
present,  approximately  47,000  returns  per 
year.  New  corporations  are  being  incorpor- 
ated, either  under  the  Ontario  statutes  or  fed- 
eral statues,  at  the  rate  of  more  than  100  per 
week.  The  necessary  expansion  of  this  section 
of  the  treasury  is,  therefore,  understandable. 
It  is  estimated  that  we  will  collect,  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1960,  some 
$160  million  in  corporations  tax  at  an  approxi- 
mate cost  of  46  cents  per  $100  of  revenue 
collected. 

A  word  about  the  succession  duties  section. 
During  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1958, 
some  37,509  returns  were  filed  with  the 
succession  duties  section  of  the  comptroller 
of  revenues  branch.  Of  these  returns,  30,862 
were  found  to  be  exempt  from  any  duty,  and 
6,647  were  found  to  be  dutiable. 

While  a  fair  proportion  of  the  exempted 
returns  may  be  reviewed  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  effort,  it  should  be  understood 
that  care  must  be  exercised,  in  a  great  many 
cases,  to  make  sure  that  an  estate  is  not 
subject  to  succession  duties.  During  the 
same  fiscal  year,  the  realty  division  of  this 
branch  appraised  over  7,228  separate  parcels 
of  real  estate  throughout  the  province,  and 
increased  the  assessable  valuation  of  such 
real  estate  by  approximately  $12  million. 

The  personalty  valuing  division  reviewed 
approximately  1,350  valuations  of  proprietor- 
ships, partnerships  and  companies  and  the 
securities  of  which  are  not  listed,  and 
increased  the  reported  values  by  approxi- 
mately $9,728,000. 

Hon.  members  will  be  interested  to  note 
that  we  will  collect,  in  succession  duties 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1960, 
$30  million  at  a  cost  approximately  of  $1.75 
per  $100  of  revenue  collected. 

The  gasoline  tax  section  is  an  important 
section  under  the  responsibility  of  the  comp- 
troller   of    revenue.     The    items    there,    of 
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interest,  are  the  collecting  of  revenue,  the 
auditing  and  payment  of  refunds,  and  the 
inspection  under  The  Gasoline  and  Handling 
Tax  Act. 

During  the  year  ending  March  31,  1958, 
this  section  processed  approximately  210,000 
claims  for  refund.  Of  these  claims,  approxi- 
mately 170,600,  or  85  per  cent.,  were 
from  persons  engaged  in  farming.  Of  the 
total  refunds  of  $17,893,227  paid  during  that 
fiscal  year,  approximately  $10  million  or 
58.2  per  cent,  or  58.3  per  cent,  went  to 
farmers. 

It  is  estimated  that,  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31  next,  we  will  collect 
$146  million  for  gasoline  tax,  and  a  further 
$5.4  million  from  motor  vehicles  tax.  The 
estimated  cost  of  collecting  this  revenue  is 
approximately  35  cents  for  $100  of  revenue 
collected. 

The  Race  Track  Act  is  also  a  responsibility 
of  treasury,  and  during  the  racing  season 
of  1958,  of  196  days  of  thoroughbred  racing 
and  50  days  of  trotting  racing,  the  province 
collected  $5.2  million.  This  represented  an 
increase  of  $557,164  over  the  1957  year. 

It  should  be  understood  that,  during  the 
1957  year,  thoroughbred  racing  was  carried 
on  for  a  period  of  only  188  days  and  trotting 
races  for  39. 

I  could  mention  as  well  the  tabulating 
cheque  writing  section.  This  branch,  through 
the  use  of  punch  card  equipment,  prepares 
the  following  accounting  records  and  statis- 
tical data:  Monthly  cheques  for  old  age 
assistance;  pensions  for  the  blind;  disabled 
persons'  allowances;  and  mothers'  allowances. 
These  amount  to  40,000  cheques  per  month 
at  the  present  time.  The  accounting  payrolls 
record   such  disbursements. 

Then  there  are  the  monthly  cheques  for 
the  salaries  of  the  civil  servants.  At  the 
present  time,  we  are  writing  50,000  salary 
cheques  per  month.  The  accounting  payroll 
to  record  such  salaries;  the  periodical  pay- 
ments in  respect  to  interest  on  fully  registered 
debentures  of  the  province;  the  maintaining 
accounting  records,  by  employees,  of  the 
salary  paid,  so  that  each  year  the  return  may 
be  made  to  the  federal  income  tax  office. 
They  addressed  the  quarterly  and  annual 
returns  to  be  made  to  the  corporations  that 
come  under  The  Corporations  Tax  Act.  This 
would  represent  about  94,000  returns  during 
a  year.  Then  there  are  other  accounting 
records  and  statistical  data  for  various  depart- 
ments of  government. 

In  our  savings  banks  section,  we  have  21 
branch  offices  throughout  Ontario.  The  total 
on  deposit  by  customers  as  of  January  31  was 


$86,805,000.   These  deposits  have  shown  an 
increase  since  March  31,  1955,  of  $14,984,000. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  What  is  the 
interest  rate? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Two  and  three-quarters 
per  cent.  The  cost— 2%  per  cent.— is  paid  to 
the  customer.  The  cost  to  the  province  for  the 
use  of  this  money  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1958,  was  3.67  per  cent. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whieher  (Bruce):  Is  not  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  going  to  say  any- 
thing about  the  capital  disbursements? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  What  capital? 

Mr.  Whieher:  Well,  that  is  under  the 
treasury  department  on  the  next  page. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Well, 
we  will  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Whieher:  I  have  had  a  couple  of  letters 
about  this  matter  of  the  Canadian  Thorough- 
bred Horse  Society-$60,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan;  Well,  I  wonder  if  we  could 
leave  that? 

Mr.  Whieher:  Well,  that  is  vote  2,201- 
what  item  does  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
want?  Well,  I  am  glad  that  somebody  is 
doing  the  job  around  here. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  I  can  answer  that. 

Mr.  Whieher:  Well,  $60,000.  I  understand 
that  this  grant  was  given  to  the  Canadian 
Thoroughbred  Horse  Society.  What  about 
harness  horses,  trotting  horses?  Do  they  get 
any  of  this  money?  There  is  no  arrangement 
presently  for  the  payment  of  such  grants  to 
the  owners  of  trotting  horses,  the  basis  of 
this  grant,  I  think,  is  known.  The  amount  is 
5  per  cent,  of  the  purses  paid  by  the  various 
tracks— I  understand  that  the  owners  of  the 
tracks  add   something  to  this,  do   they  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  this  is  total  of 
payment. 

Mr.  Whieher:  It  is  paid  then  to  the 
winners— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  breeders  of  winners. 

Mr.  Whieher:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  there 
is  not  any  discrimination  here.  I  am  just 
seeking  information,  but  why  is  nothing  given 
to  the  trotting  horses?  Why  could  not  we 
have  the  same  arrangement  with  them? 
Surely  we  have  thoroughbreds  which  are 
trotting  horses,  too. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  no. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  beg  his  pardon?  I  am  just 
seeking  information.  They  are  not  thorough- 
breds then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  we  will  have  to  give 
the  hon.  member  a  lesson  in  horse  racing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  well,  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  that.  Thoroughbreds  are  the 
runners,  and  standard  breds  are  the  trotters 
and  the  pacers. 

An  hon.  member:  It  would  take  the  hon. 
member  from  now  until  the  end  of  the  session 
to  learn  anything  abovit  it,  though. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  As  far  as  I  know  we  have 
had  no  requests  for  such     grants. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Oh,  I  am  not  going  to  advise 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to  give  away 
any  more  than  he  is  now.  However,  I  would 
like  to  know  this:  When  did  this  grant  come 
into  being?    Was  it  10  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  told  many  years  ago, 
and  then  it  has  been  a  practice- 
Mr.  Whicher:   And  this  has  been  the  ap- 
proximate  amount  over  the  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  would  depend  on  the 
purses,  5  per  cent,  of  the  purses.  Of  course, 
as  there  are  a  greater  number  of  purses,  the 
size  of  the  purses  have  increased,  and  the 
grants  have  increased  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  standard  or  trotting 
races  at  all,  but  it  seems  funny  to  me  that 
the  government  has  had  no  representation. 
I  might  say  that  I  have.  I  have,  and  if  it  is 
5  per  cent,  of  the  purses,  why,  I  wish  that  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  would  give  consid- 
eration to  this,  because— after  all— there  are 
many  people  engaged  in  harness  and  trotting 
races  in  the  smaller  centres,  in  the  province 
of  Ontario,  who  are  interested  in  the  general 
sport  of  horse  racing,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
a  good  idea  if  some  small  amount  were 
available. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  hon.  member  should 
discuss  it  with  our  hon.  member  of  the 
racing  commission  (Mr.  Hanna).  Perhaps  he 
would  make  a  statement  about  it. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hanna  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  very  sorry  I  am  a  little  late 
getting  here,  but  knowing  what  would  hap- 
pen, I  thought  it  would  be  well  to  get  here 
on  time.  I  do  not  know  what  has  been  dis- 
cussed.   I  know  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 


is  a  very  close  neighbour  of  mine,  and  I 
suppose  he  has  never  been  at  a  race  track. 
Any  information  he  would  like  to  have 
regarding  one  of  the  greatest  sports  in  the 
world,  I  would  be  glad  to  give  him,  since  he 
is   interested   in    sports. 

I  can  assure  him  that  this  commission  has 
brought  racing  up  to  a  standard  which  it 
has  never  known  before  in  Ontario,  and, 
having  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  several 
American  tracks,  I  am  aware  that  we  have  the 
name  of  being  one  of  the  finest  organizations 
in  the  world. 

I  am  sure  most  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  who 
are  here  like  racing,  and  I  would  like  to 
say  at  this  time  that  it  gives  me  a  great  deal 
of  pleasure  to  invite  them  all  to  the  track  and 
be  my  guests. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  is  anything  further 
for  me  to  say.  If  there  are  any  other  ques- 
tions which  hon.  members  would  like 
answered  about  the  commission,  I  shall  be 
glad  to  answer.  We  have  a  commission  of  4, 
headed  by  Magistrate  Bigelow,  Mr.  McKee, 
Don  Macintosh  and  myself,  and  racing  today 
is  something  this  province  should  be  proud 
of.  As  far  as  the  new  track  is  concerned,  it 
may  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and 
the  credit  is  given  to  Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor,  Mr. 
George  Henry  and  Mr.  Mooney. 

Now,  progress  is  something  we  must 
follow.  We  had  the  honour  last  week  of 
seeing  something  that  would  encourage  every 
hon.  member  of  this  House  and  the  province 
of  Ontario  in  relation  to  the  Royal  York 
Hotel.  I  might  mention  that  is  something  in 
the  way  of  progress  that  is  good  for  each 
and  every  hon.  member  in  this  Legislature, 
because  it  is  an  incentive  to  look  ahead,  and 
it  is  something  for  which  this  government 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  is  anything 
further  to  say,  I  would  like  to  mention  our 
good  hon.  leader,  and  when  it  comes  from 
me  I  can  assure  hon.  members  it  is  the  truth. 

I  am  very  happy  with  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment. I  believe  the  new  hon.  members  are 
a  great  asset,  and  I  believe  that  I  have  nothing 
bad  to  say  about  the  Liberals,  because  they 
are  very  kind  to  me  in  my  riding. 

If  there  is  any  other  question  regarding 
racing,  I  would  be  very  happy  to  try  to 
answer  it.  At  this  time,  it  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  be  here. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  On  that 
harness  racing  question,  I  have  had  many 
approaches  from  the  racing  association  asking 
for  some  help,  and  they  were  supposed  to 
have  brought  me  some  information  regarding 
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what  was  going  on  in  Michigan.  All  the 
larger  race  tracks  there  are  assessed  so  much, 
and  that  is  used  to  help  the  smaller  racing 
associations,  but  I  am  at  a  loss  as  to  details, 
I  am  waiting  for  word  from  them. 

Well,  I  do  know  what  happened,  they 
tried  to  get  the  agricultural  societies  to  come 
in  and  support  them,  and  they  turned  it 
down,  so  they  are  left  at  a  loose  end  right 
now. 

u  But  I  do  hope  to  have  that  racing  commis- 
sion in,  and  probably  meet  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister-I  spoke  to  him  about  it  before-and 
see  if  we  can  arrange  to  help  them. 

In  the  state  of  Michigan,  there  is  so  much 
assessed  to  each  large  racing  track,  and  that 
is  used  to  assist  the  smaller  racing  associations. 
There  is  no  doubt  they  are  going  to  go  out 
of  business  in  the  very  near  future  unless 
something  can  be  done  to  help  them.  Of 
course,  we  know  they  are  wanting  night 
racing,  and  I  am  not  going  to  say  whether 
we  should  have  night  racing  or  not,  I  do 
not  know,  it  is  a  very  great  decision  and 
must  be  made  by  somebody- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Like 
fluoridation? 

Mr.  Janes:  It  is  more  important  than  that. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  More  important  than  fluorida- 
tion? 

Mr.  Janes:  I  have  asked  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  meet  them,  and  I  am  waiting  now 
to  hear  from  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  what 
they  want  to  do. 

On  vote  2,201: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  in 
this  particular  vote  there  is  included  an  item 
of  $15,000  for  federal-provincial  conferences. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  whether  that  item  has  been 
included  in  anticipation  this  year  of  a  real 
federal-provincial   conference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  has,  and  we  have  every 
confidence  it  will  take  place,  but  I  am  not 
sure  whether  we  will  be  able  to  use  the 
entire  vote,  but  we  will  do  our  best. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  This  is  really  serious. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  am  quite  serious  too. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  whole  future  of 
our  relationship  to  the  municipalities,  it  seems 
to  me,  depends  on  this.  Now,  heretofore, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  jostling,  if 
you  will,  about  this  particular  subject.  But 
I   think  the   time  has   come  when  we  have 


to  take  a  very  serious  attitude  with  respect 
to  the  problem.  Is  this  government  prepared 
to  insist  on  a  federal-provincial  coiSerence? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  do  not  know  whether 
I,  or  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  should  answer 
that.  I  know  that  we  are  prepared  to  insist, 
and  to  underline  the  insistence,  on  a  federal- 
provincial   conference. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  but  what  does  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  mean?  He  knows 
very  well  that  he— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  asks  us. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Very  well,  then  I  will 
ask  another  question.  Will  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  make  a  public  announcement  to 
this  Legislature,  at  this  time,  that  he  insists 
on  the  immediate  convening  of  a  federal- 
provincial  conference  to  bring  about  a  fiscal 
agreement? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  does  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  mean  by  "immediate"? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  mean  within  a  reason- 
able period  of  a  month  or  6  weeks.  Now,  it 
is  as  obvious  as  one  and  one  are  two,  that 
what  is  being  attempted  here  is  to  postpone 
the  convention  until  after  the  election. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   No,  there  never— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  then  let  him 
use  the  phraseology  that  I  am  suggesting, 
that  he- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition's  phraseology. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  this 
jostling  is  fine,  but  I  suggest  that  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  concerned  about  "the  little 
people  of  this  province,"  then  there  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  the  province 
when  a  conference  was  more  urgent  than  it 
is  at  the  present  time. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  solution  of  the 
basic  provincial-municipal  problems  cannot 
be  tackled  effectively  until  this  solution  is 
made,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  federal-provincial 
level.  I  would  think  that,  in  view  of  the 
real  urgency  of  the  whole  matter,  some  pro- 
nouncement should  be  made  to  demonstrate 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  that  this  is  not  a 
political  football  which  it  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  being.  It  is  all  right  to  say  that 
he  will  postpone  the  conference,  that  he 
wants  the  conference,  and  he  is  going  to  do 
what  he  can  to  arrange  the  conference.  But 
just  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here,  he  could 
have  a  conference  within  the  next  6  weeks 
if  he  really  wanted  it.    I  suggest  that  if  he 
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does,  such  a  pronouncement  coming  from 
this  Legislature,  or  out  of  this  Legislature, 
at  this  time,  would  produce  a  conference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  have  already  made  announce- 
ments. Is  that  not  the  expression  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  used?  I  want  to 
follow  the  pattern  of  what  he  said  as  nearly 
as  possible.  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  make 
pronouncements,  but  I  will  make  a  pro- 
nouncement if  that  is  the  term  which  he 
desires  me  to  use. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that 
I  would  hate  to  think  that  the  Diefenbaker 
government  would  continue  to  inflict  on 
this  province  the  injvistices  perpetrated  by 
the  government  down  there  that  he  sup- 
ported. I  would  hate  to  think  that  that 
would  be  the  case. 

Mr,  Wintermeyer:  But  is  that  not  what  is 
happening? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Does  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  mean  to  say  that  they  are- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  federal  government 
has  no  sympathy  for  the  province  of  Ontario 
at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  that  my  position  is 
the  same  as  it  has  always  been.  I  think  I 
stated  it  very  concisely  and  clearly  before, 
and  I  know  this,  that  the  province  of  Ontario 
—and,  indeed  the  other  provinces,  but  it  is 
my  job  to  speak  for  Ontario— is  being  treated 
in  a  completely  unrealistic  way  in  relation  to 
the  tax  division.  I  do  not  put  it  on  the  basis 
of  a  tax  division,  I  put  it  on  the  basis  of 
Ontario  receiving  her  rights. 

Now,  Ontario  is  entitled  to  an  equal  share 
of  the  corporation  tax  field  and  the  personal 
income  tax  field,  and  I  would  say  that  any- 
thing less  than  tliat  is  unrealistic.  I  have 
never  asked  for  that,  I  have  asked  for  a 
15,  15  and  50  formula.  I  would  say,  how- 
ever, by  the  clear  intent  of  The  British  North 
America  Act,  we  are  entitled  to  50  per  cent, 
of  that  field.  I  would  say  furthermore  that 
I  think  the  federal  government  ought  to  get 
out  holus-bolus  of  the  succession  duty  field. 
Now  is  that  unequivocal  enough  for  the  hon. 
leader    of    the    Opposition? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  some  respects  it  is 
not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  wait  a  minute,  I 
will  see  if  I  can  clear  up  those  respects  if 
I  can  anticipate  them. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  the  first  case,  may 
I  ask  simply  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  can  ask  me  afterwards, 
but  I  point  out  to  him  that  the  15,  15  and 
50  formula  is  a  very  modest  assessment  of 
Ontario's  needs,  and  I  would  say  not  only 
that,  but  it  is  not  the  amount  by  any  means 
to  which  we  are  entitled  by  The  British  North 
America  Act,  and  we  intend  to  assert  that. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that,  in  the  end,  we  are  going  to  win  our 
case,  and  our  point  in  relation  to  that. 

I  think  the  federal  government's  entering 
into  the  succession  duty  field  in  1941  or  1942 
was  a  violation,  it  was  bad  taste,  on  their 
part.  They  should  not  be  in  that  field. 
Propertj'  and  civil  rights  run  to  the  province, 
and  if  there  is  anything  that  is  related  to 
pure  property  having  to  do  with  the  prov- 
inces, succession  duties  are.  I  would  say  the 
federal  government  ought  to  get  out  of  that 
field. 

The  Diefenbaker  government  announced  a 
thorough  study  of  the  whole  tax  system.  I 
have  said  to  this  House  that  I  go  along  with 
that,  I  think  this  should  be  a  settlement 
which  is  complete,  just,  and  lasting,  and  one 
upon  which  the  province  and  her  munici- 
palities can  base  their  fiscal  plans  for  the 
future. 

I  must  admit  this,  that  I  have  been  dis- 
mayed in  the  past  with  all  sorts  of  inconclu- 
sive decisions  which  related  to  nothing  and  led 
nowhere,  and  were  sort  of  crumbs,  as  I  have 
said  before,  a  few  crusts  thrown  to  the 
province  from  the  rich  men's  table. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister referring  to  the  $22  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  no,  I  am  just  referring 
to  the  general  way  things  have  been  carried 
on  down  there  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I 
keep  hoping  there  will  be  a  great  change 
for  the  better. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  mean  the  Tories  are  as  bad  as  the 
Liberals? 

Hon.  Mr,  Frost:  Oh  no,  I  am  saying  that 
I  am  very  hopeful  that  there  will  be— and  I 
think  there  is  every  indication  of— a  change 
of  attitude  in  that  regard.  This  amount  is  in 
the  estimates,  of  course. 

There  is,  as  we  know,  at  the  insistence  of 
this  province— I  should  not  say  "at  the  insis- 
tence" because  I  think  we  are  nice  people 
to  do  business  with— we  propose  that  there 
should    be    a    continuing    committee    of    the 
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federal-provincial  conference.  The  federal 
hon.  Minister  of  Finance  (Mr.  Fleming)  has 
intimated  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
as  I  imderstand  it,  that  there  is  to  be  a  meet- 
ing of  Provincial  Treasurers.  I  think  those 
are  sensible  preliminaries  to  a  study  of  this 
situation,  directed— as  I  say— to  a  just  and 
equitable  settlement  of  the  things  which 
are   outstanding. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  I  have  used,  so  people  might 
understand  it,  the  figure  of  $100  million. 
I  confess  to  tlie  hon.  members  of  this  House 
that  I  have  used  that  figure  to  demonstrate 
what  15,  15  and  50  meant,  and  I  stand 
exactly  by  that.  I  think,  by  adding  3  per- 
centage points  to  the  agreements— which  we 
were  really  compelled  to  sign  by  the  other 
government  with  more  or  less  a  gun  at  our 
heads— I  think  that  was  a  recognition,  a  sub- 
stantial recognition— a  substantial  token,  as  it 
were,  though  we  could  hardly  call  something 
that  might  amount  to  $22  million  a  token 
payment— I  think  that  is,  nevertheless,  a  sub- 
stantial recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  injustice  to  be  corrected. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  answers  the 
question  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion asked.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  should 
remember  we  are  one  government.  Here 
is  a  continuing  committee  operating,  here  are 
10  provinces  and  the  federal  government, 
we  are  prepared,  and  we  think  there  should 
be  preliminary   studies. 

These  are  involved  matters,  and  I  would 
say  we  have  brought  about  some  great  things 
by  federal-provincial  conferences.  We  do  not 
adopt  the  attitude  which  was  adopted  by  the 
hon.  members  opposite  when  they  were  in 
power,  the  minute  something  happened  they 
did  not  like,  they  walked  out  of  the  confer- 
ence. My  hon.  friend  from  Brant  was  one  of 
those  who  was  on  the  first  train  back  home. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  never  walked  out  of  any  con- 
ference, and  neither  did  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment walk  out  of  any  conference.  We  stayed 
until  "God  Save  the  King"  was  sung. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  they  sang  "God  Save 
King"  because  they  would  not  negotiate  any 
further.  They  just  threw  down  the  gauntlet 
and  said  "That  is  it,"  and  that  was  the  end 
of  the   conference. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  stayed  until  the  last  dog  was 
hung. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  we  do  not  hang  any 
dogs  where  we  are,  we  try  to  negotiate,  we 
try  to  arrive  at  a  deal. 


I  would  say  these  things  to  tlie  hon. 
members:  They  should  just  listen  to  what 
negotiations  have  brought  about.  What 
brought  about  the  seaway?  Sitting  down  and 
making  a  deal  and  not  flinging  things  about. 
May  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  what  brought 
about  the  trans-Canada  highway?  Sitting 
down  in  conference  and  making  a  deal.  Now, 
I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friends,  they  are  not 
much  for  pensions,  but  they  recently  brought 
in  the  $6  increase.  May  I  ask  what  brought 
in  the  universal  old  age  pensions?  It  was 
sitting  down  around  a  table  and  settling 
things.  In  federal-provincial  relations  there 
is  a  tremendous  difi^erence  right  today  regard- 
ing hospital  insurance,  despite  the  fact  my 
hon.  friends  opposite  said  that  it  was  a  politi- 
cal dodge  and  everything  else.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  have  been  so  ashamed  of  them- 
selves that  since  January  1  they  have  hardly 
mentioned  the  matter.  They  are  so  ashamed 
that  this  programme  has  come  into  effect. 

May  I  say  to  my  hon.  friends  what  a  great 
change  there  is  in  federal-provincial  relations 
since  the  days  when  we  had  shoved  down 
our  throats  the  take-it-or-leave-it  attitude.  I 
give  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St.  Laurent  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  the  fact  that  he  was  a  very  under- 
standing man,  but  he  was  hedged  around,  as 
it  were,  by  a  good  many  people  who  did  not 
view  things  in  his  way  of  looking  at  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  better 
federal-provincial  relations  were,  I  think, 
attributable  to  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St.  Laurent,  for 
whom  I  have  a  very  great  respect  and  regard. 

May  I  say  to  my  hon.  friends  that  we  intend 
to  proceed  in  that  light  as  one  of  the  partners 
in  Confederation.  We  do  not  intend  to  dimin- 
ish or  dilute  our  demands.  We  expect— and 
we  intend— to  press  our  claims,  as  I  say,  for  a 
just  and  realistic  settlement.  I  repeat  that, 
when  I  used  the  $100  million  figure  here  two 
years  ago,  we  can  add  the  cost  of  living 
escalator  to  that,  because  I  in  no  way  intend 
to  diminish  ovir  demands. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  might  as  well  make 
it  big,  because  he  is  not  going  to  get  it  any 
way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  what  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  thinks.  Does  that 
suit  my  hon.  friend,  or— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  not  saying  it  suited 
me.  I  am  saying  that  I  do  not  think  he  is 
going  to  get  it.     He  knows  that. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  all  fine— this 
explanation— but  as  I  said  at  the  very  outset, 
what  is  being  done  now  is  to  inject  this  very 
serious  matter  into  the  realm  of  pump  politics. 
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The  explanation  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister has  made,  he  knows  in  his  own  heart, 
is  just  a  question  of  evasion.  I  ask  directly 
whether  he  is  prepared  now  to  make  a  public 
request  for  an  immediate  federal-provincial 
conference.  It  is  all  right  to  refer  to  the 
continuing  conference,  but  they  have  been 
going  on  for  years  and  years  under  the  old 
regime.  They  were  in  constant  communica- 
tion and  discussion,  I  understand,  and  this 
current  conference  is  nothing  more  than  a 
continuation  of  that. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  really  sincere  in  what  he 
suggests,  and  really  wants  a  conference,  all 
he  has  to  do  is  make  an  official  and  public 
pronouncement  and  demand  for  it.  But  to 
evade  the  real  issue,  and  to  talk  in  terms  of 
generalities,  will  not  accomplish  a  thing. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  at  the  present 
time,  the  federal  government  is  in  no  position 
to  make  the  type  of  payment  that  is  required. 
They  have  not  paid  $22  million  in  any  one 
year. 

Hon.  Mr,  Frost:  I  suggest  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  should  not  start 
taking  their  side,  he  should  let  them  talk  for 
themselves. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Surely,  and  I  think  that 
may  well  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think  they  can  afford  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  protected  them 
for  so  many  years  he  cannot  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  perfectly  all 
right.  If  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
really  is  interested  in  this  problem,  he,  too, 
should  get  to  his  feet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  sure,  I  am  interested. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  all  right.  He  has 
not  demonstrated  much  interest  in  the  things 
that  really  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  without  the  solution  of 
this  problem  our  educational  programme, 
our  highway  programme  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  provincial  programmes  will  be  brought, 
not  to  a  stalemate,  but  they  will  not  be  per- 
mitted to   develop   as  they   should. 

I  say  that  I  recognize  that  this  is  not  the 
sort  of  thing  that  can  be  settled  overnight, 
but  it  has  been  one  of  continuing  postpone- 
ment for  the  last  18  months.  There  is  no 
demonstration,  at  either  the  federal  level  or 
the  provincial  level,  that  this  government 
really  wants  a  conference.  If  they  really  want 
one,  then  I  think  it  is  high  time  that  a  public 


pronouncement  of  demand  for  a  conference 
be  made.  Can  hon.  members  imagine  the 
situation  that  would  have  existed  today  if 
the  federal  government  was  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment? 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Yes. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  Heaven 
forbid. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now  sure,  empty  barrels 
make  the  most  noise,  and  I  may  have  made 
a  mistake  in  the  way  that  I  expressed  this. 
But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  I,  too, 
was  here  two  years  ago,  and  I  remember  the 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  damning  the  federal 
government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  was  defending  them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  true.  That  is 
very  true.  But  I  remember  the  charges  that 
were  being  made  at  that  time. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development) :  He  did  not  say  then  what 
he  is  saying  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  told  us  we  should 
be  ashamed  of  ourselves. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  acknowledge  all  the  things 
that  are  being  said.  I  acknowledge  that.  But 
I  simply  ask  this  government  if  it  really  be- 
lieves in  the  position  that  it  has  enunciated. 
In  conscience,  in  fairness  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  it  must  take  a  stand,  and  all  we  can 
interpret  from  the  position  of  the  govern- 
ment at  the  present  time— and  all  that  any- 
body in  common  sense  can  conclude  from 
the  acts  of  the  government— is  that  this 
government  does  not  want  a  conference. 

Now,  if  they  do  want  a  conference  let 
them  act  as  a  responsible  group,  and  as  a 
responsible  government— as  the  leading  pro- 
vincial government  of  this  country— and  do 
something  practical  and  direct  about  the 
matter. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  people  of  Ontario^ 
it  is  not  fair  to  the  home  owners,  it  is  not 
fair  to  the  people  who  are  required  to  pay 
for  our  highways,  and  the  like,  that  if  the 
arrangement  at  the  federal  level  is  not 
equitable  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  does 
nothing  about  it.  He  has  the  opportunity, 
and  I  assure  him  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
can  be  expected,  and  should  be  expected,  to 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  he 
is  really  sincere  in  his  position. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  intention  of  making  a  political  speech 
but- 

An  Hon.  member:  Like  my  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  has  been  doing  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  —but  may  I  inform  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  hon.  Mr. 
Fleming  has  written  to  me,  he  has  indicated 
that  he  wishes  a  conference  of  Provincial 
Treasurers.  Arrangements  are  being  made 
for  the  continuing  committee  to  meet  as 
soon  as  the  session  of  the  Legislature  is 
over.  I  have  every  confidence  in  the  decla- 
ration of  hon.  Mr.  Fleming  that  he  wants 
a  conference.  I  have  written  to  him  and  told 
him  how  anxious  we  were  to  have  a  con- 
ference, and  indicated  every  possible  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  our  government, 
and  I  think  that  it  is  quite  unrealistic  to 
indicate  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
conference,  and  also  to  indicate  that  we  do 
not  want  a  conference,  because  we  do  want 
a  conference.  We  are  willing  to  do  every- 
thing we  can,  and  are,  to  bring  such  a 
conference  about.  Now  those  are  the  plain 
facts. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  role  of  an  adviser  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  I  would  say  this  to  him,  at 
this  critical  stage— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  the  hon.  member 
advising  me? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Yes,  I  am.  I  think  he  will 
accept  this.    It  is  pretty  sound  advice. 

In  the  present  crisis,  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  I  think  he  would  be  quite  safe  to 
follow  the  advice  of  my  hon.  leader,  and 
issue  a  clarion  call  for  an  immediate  federal- 
provincial  conference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  under  way  now. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  tliink  he  is  politically  safe, 
because  I  do  not  think  "John"  would  give  him 
one  anyway  at  the  present  time,  so  I  think 
it  would  be  all  right.  I  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  an  understanding  with  him  that 
they  will  not  have  a  conference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend 
that  the  machinery  has  started  right  now  for 
a  federal-provincial  conference. 

Mr.  Oliver:  What? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  machinery  is  started 
right  now,  it  is  operating.  We  have  the  con- 
tinuing committee.    The  Provincial  Treasurers 


meet,  and  afterwards   the  heads  of  govern- 
ments will  meet. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  ( Essex  North ) :  He  needs 
a  little  oil. 

Mr.  Nixon:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  about  tliis  extra  3  per  cent.?  That 
is  on  a  year-to-year  basis,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  pending  a  settle- 
ment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  long  has  it  been  operating 
now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Since  a  year  ago  January. 

Mr.  Nixon:  A  year  last  January? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  much  money  did  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  get  then  on  the  basis  of  a 
fiscal  year,  over  and  above?  He  expected  $22 
million  by  somebody's  estimation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  may  work  out  that 
way. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Who  estimated  that,  Mr. 
Gathercole? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say 
this  to  the  hon.  member  for  Brant,  and  I  say 
this  in  an  effort  to  make  an  explanation  I  am 
sure  he  wants. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  indicate  the 
exact  amount  we  received  because  of  the 
extra  3  per  cent.— the  total  amount  of  the 
receipts  from  the  personal  income  tax— was 
considerably  less  than  had  been  estimated  by 
the  federal  government.  The  estimate  of  the 
$22  million  was  based  on  the  estimates  given 
by  the  federal  goverrmient— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Of  taxable  income. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  of  the  amount  that 
the  13  per  cent,  would  provide,  and  so,  while 
we  received  approximately  $15  million  more 
this  year  than  we  did  last  year,  we  would 
have  received  less  than  we  received  last 
year,  had  it  not  been  for  the  extra  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  a  very  interest- 
ing point.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  what,  in  fact,  he  would 
have  received  under  the  old  agreement  on 
corporation  tax?  I  understand  that  under  the 
old  arrangement,  the  corporation  tax— 

Hon.  Mr,  Allan:  The  corporation  tax  was 
not  changed.  Oh,  under  the  old  arrangement? 
Well,  I  do  not  think  I  could  give  the  hon. 
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leader  of  the  Opposition  that  answer  because 
that  was  a  rental  agreement.  It  had  never 
been  estimated,  or  never  been  determined, 
on  the  facts  as  they  existed  during  this  last 
year. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  could  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  get  that  for  us— not  im- 
mediately but  at  some  time?  I  have  often 
wondered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  in  connection  with  the  corporation  tax 
the  same  would  be  true  with  those  because 
of  the  difference  in  the  economy.  I  doubt 
if  it  would  be  possible  to  give  comparable 
figures. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  it  has  just  been  a 
matter  of  curiosity  to  me.  I  have  wondered 
for  some  time,  actually,  if  this  government 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  old  arrangement 
and  the  floor  of  95  per  cent,  of  the  previous 
year,   what  would   it  have   realized? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  would  have  received 
much  less.  May  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend 
that  all  the  provinces  received  less  for  the 
reason  given  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer. 
There  was  not  the  taxable  income— either  per- 
sonal or  corporate,  and  therefore  it  fell 
down.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  my  hon.  friend 
knows  that  Ontario,  under  her  arrangement, 
suffered  less  than  did  the  other  provinces. 
The  other  provinces  under  rental  arrange- 
ments suffered  very  much  more  than  we  did, 
and  I  think  myself  that  is  the  answer  to  my 
hon.    friend's    question. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  lest  there 
be  any  misunderstanding  about  this,  I  just 
want  to  make  one  brief  statement.  We,  too, 
would  like  to  see  this  government  go  to 
Ottawa  and  get  the  agreement  that  they  are 
seeking.  We  would  like  to  see  them  do  it 
as  quickly  as  possible,  and  make  no  mistake 
about  that. 

However,  as  I  have  indicated  before  in 
this  House,  if  we  cannot  get  the  kind  of  agree- 
ment that  we  need  at  Ottawa,  and  we  cannot 
get  it  now,  presumably  because  they  have 
not  got  the  money,  then  the  obligation  falls 
back  on  this  government  to  raise  the  revenue 
where  it  can  be  raised  in  this  province. 

Therefore,  I  raise  a  point  which  is  very 
pertinent  in  the  light  of  what  we  have  just 
been  talking"  about.  That  is,  if  we  raise 
more  of  our  revenue,  for  example,  at  the 
resources  tax  level,  100  per  cent,  of  every 
dollar  would  come  to  Ontario,  and  the 
companies  who  paid  that  would  be  able 
to  deduct  it   as   an   operating  cost   as   they 


calculated   their   federal    corporation   income 
tax. 

Now,  if  the  Ottawa  treasury  has  not  got 
money  enough  to  meet  our  needs  here,  if 
this  government  would  raise  the  revenue 
at  the  resources  tax  level,  it  would  take  the 
heat  off  the  federal  government  in  raising  it, 
because  they  have  to  get  more  money  if  they 
are  going  to  meet  our  needs,  and  every  dollar 
that  is  raised  at  the  resources  tax  level  is 
100  cents  in  our  treasury.  If  this  government 
takes  it  second-hand  by  letting  it  go  to 
Ottawa,  it  gets  only  a  portion.  That  is 
why  I  cannot  understand,  on  the  basis  of 
logic,  why  I  cannot  get  the  Liberals  to 
support    me    on    this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Then  we  would  not 
have  any  mining. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  if  the  party  to 
the  right,  which  is  making  these  pleas  so 
sincerely  this  afternoon,  really  believes  in  it, 
and  is  charging  this  government  with  being 
irresponsible  or  asking  it  to  be  more  respon- 
sible, I  think,  by  the  same  token,  it  must  be 
responsible  in  terms  of  suggesting  where  it 
wants  to  raise  the  revenues,  but  this  they 
will  not   do. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  item  7,  the  historical  sites  and 
monuments:  the  appropriation  last  year  was 
for  $25,000.  How  much  of  that  was  spent 
last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Fifteen  thousand  dollars? 

Vote  2,201   agreed  to. 

On  vote  2,202: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Before  we  go  into  that, 
in  conjunction  with  the  public  debt,  I  notice 
that  the  interest  provision  as  set  out  in  the 
estimate  is  $64,736,000.  Now,  my  recollection 
is— and  I  can  check  this  very  quickly— that  in 
the  budget,  the  net  interest  charge  was  some- 
thing in  the  neighborhood  of  $45  million. 
I  believe  it  is  A-13,  is  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
explain  to  my  hon.  friend  and  save  him  the 
trouble  of  looking  it  up.  This  is  the  total 
payment  of  interest,  including— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right.  Now,  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  now  asking  this 
Legislature  to  vote  $64  million  for  the  pay- 
ment of  interest.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  he  will  not  pay  out  $64  million— well, 
excuse  me,  he  will  pay  it  out,  but  he  will 
get  $8  million  back. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  also  show  it  in  our 
budget  statement  as  revenue.   Revenue  from— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Where  is  it  shown  as 
revenue,   except— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  This  is  money  being  voted, 
but  provision  is  made  in  the  preparation  of 
the  budget  for  the  revenue  from  those— from 
Hydro,  and  other- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  actually,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  is  asking  us  to  vote 
approximately  $18  milhon  which  he  is  not 
going   to   spend. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  yes,  we  are  going  to 
spend  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Most  of  that,  a  lot  of  that 
comes  back. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  know,  as  I  under- 
stand the  budget  forecast,  ordinary  expendi- 
ture demonstrates  it  very  graphically.  The 
total  interest  charge  will  be  exactly  this 
$64,736,000.  There  will  be  an  application 
of  revenue  to  expenditure  in  the  amount  of 
$19  million- 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —much  of  which  will  be 
Hydro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  my  question  is 
this:  If,  in  fact,  Hydro  is  going  to  pay  the 
interest  to  tlie  hon.  Provincial  Treasiurer, 
then  why  does  he  need  $64  million?  All 
he  is  required  to  make  up  is  the  difference 
between  $64  and  $19  million,  or  $45  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  realizes  that 
we  must  have  authority  to  pay  out  money, 
and  any  money  that  we  pay  out  must  be 
voted.  In  our  statement  here,  in  public 
debt  interest,  we  show  in  our  statement  of 
ordinary  revenue  the  receipt  of  $19,337,000. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  are  all  of  these  figures  gross  expendi- 
tures?   Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  that  right? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  the  figure  given  in 
the  budget  is  net. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka):  On  vote  2,202, 
there  is  a  question  I  would  like  to  ask,  and 
I  would  preface  it  by  referring  to  a  state- 
ment made  in  this  committee  of  supply  on 


February  27,  by  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
(Mr.  Wren)  while  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  estimates  were  being  con- 
sidered. 

On  page  664  of  Hansard,  in  the  first 
column  and  the  sixth  paragraph,  the  hon. 
member  is  shown  to  have  said  this: 

I  suggest  that  the  entire  amount  of 
money  should  be  turned  over  to  an  adver- 
tising agency  so  they  can  do  the  most 
efficient  job  possible  with  the  money  at 
hand.  We  have  to  pay  them  15  per  cent, 
commission  for  their  services. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  where 
the  hon.  member  would  have  got  the  idea 
that  the  department  would  pay  a  commis- 
sion of  15  per  cent.,  or  indeed  a  commission 
of  any  amount. 

No  advertiser  pays  a  commission  to  an 
advertising  agency.  The  advertiser  pays  the 
same  amount  for  advertising  when  it  is  pre- 
pared and  placed  by  an  agency  as  if  the 
advertiser  had  placed  that  advertising  direct. 
The  commission  is  paid  to  the  agency  by  the 
newspaper  or  other  publication,  the  amount 
of  the  commission  to  be  paid  is  set  by  the 
individual  publication,  but  generally  it  is 
15  per  cent. 

It  might  have  been  thought,  Mr.  Chair- 
man—and, of  course,  I  prefer  to  think  so— 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  misunderstanding  on 
the  part  of  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora. 
But  I  want  to  say  that  last  year  there  was 
discussion  on  this  very  point,  page  1,120  of 
the  March  21,  1958,  Hansard.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart) 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  it  quite 
plain  then  that  the  department  does  not  pay 
the  agencies  any  amount  above  the  actual 
cost  of  the  advertising. 

Now,  there  have  been  other  remarks  by 
hon.  members  of  the  official  Opposition  on  the 
same  subject,  and  this  being  the  case  I  want 
to  say,  further,  that  here  is  one  service  where 
no  advertiser  may  request  tenders  from  adver- 
tising agencies.  The  matter  of  advertising 
does  not  lend  itself  to  competitive  bidding, 
whether  handled  by  an  agency  or  whether 
advertising  is  placed  directly  with  publica- 
tions, radio,  television  or  other  media. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  this  assurance 
put  on  the  record  once  more,  in  view  of  the 
remarks  made  in  this  committee  previously 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Kenorrf  and  others. 
Does  The  Department  of  Travel  and  Pub- 
licity, or  any  other  department,  pay  any 
commission  to  any  advertising  agency  for  any 
advertising  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
Ontario? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
sure  that  that  is  relative  to  this  vote,  but  that 
is  correct.  The  newspaper,  or  whoever  pro- 
vides the  service,  pays  the  advertising  agency 
their  commission. 

Hon,  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity):  Mr.  Chairman,  the  cost  is 
absolutely  the  same  when  we  purchase  that 
ad;  the  cost  is  the  same  to  us  whether  we 
use  an  agency  or  whether  we  do  not  use 
an  agency. 

Mr.  Child:  On  vote  2,202:  I  believe  gaso- 
line tax  would  be  in  this  one.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  on  it,  and  it  is  relevant  to 
aviation  gasoline. 

At  the  present  time,  we  have  a  tax  on  high 
octane  gas  which  is  not  suitable  for  auto- 
mobiles, and  I  have  received  quite  a  number 
of  calls  from  people  who  are  quite  concerned. 
I  have  an  airport  in  my  riding.  They  have 
to  pay  this  government  tax  on  an  aviation 
gasoline  that  cannot  be  used  in  automobiles 
because  of  the  high  octane  rating. 

Even  when  they  do  submit  their  applica- 
tion for  refund,  they  do  not  get  all  of  their 
refund  back  in  any  event;  2  cents  is  retained 
by  the  government.  We  give  a  complete 
rebate  back  to  the  farmers  and  commercial 
fishermen  who  use  ordinary  gasoline,  but 
why  is  it  necessary  to  put  a  tax  on  high 
octane  gasoline  that  cannot  be  used  on  the 
highways  anyway?  And,  if  it  is  necessary, 
then  why  do  we  only  give  them  back  part 
of  it  and  not  the  full  amount? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  infor- 
mation is  that  the  method  of  collecting  gaso- 
line tax  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of 
consideration,  and,  having  in  mind  the  experi- 
ence of  those  who  have  been  associated  with 
this  collection  of  taxes  for  many  years,  it  is 
felt  that  the  method  that  is  now  in  vogue  is 
the  most  satisfactory  way  of  handling  the 
tax  on  gasolines. 

The  amount  of  rebate  was  determined 
some  time  ago.  I  might  point  out  that 
revenue  is  needed  by  this  province,  and  I 
would  be  one  who  would  say  that  I  am 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  revenue, 
and  because  of  revenue  being  needed,  this 
policy  was  decided  upon  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Child:  Well,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  again,  why  tlie  2  cents?  I 
mean,  the  2  cents  rebate  that  we  hold  back 
could  not  amount  to  very  much  for  aviation 
gasoUne.  Why  do  we  hold  it  back  from 
aviation  and  not  from  farmers -and  commer- 


cial fishermen?  Now,  aviation  is  very  impor- 
tant in  this  country.  We  are  trying  to  promote 
it  all  the  time,  and  yet  these  people  who  are 
flying,  even  week-ends,  have  to  make  this 
rebate  for  2  cents  that  the  government  takes 
from  them.  I  would  like  to  know  why  it  is 
necessary  to  have  a  tax  on  high  octane 
gasoline  when  it  cannot  be  used  on  the 
highways. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  It  is  a  sales  tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  indus- 
try is  used  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  air 
transport  companies. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  say  I  certainly  endorse  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  has  said.  I  might 
say  I  would  like  to  pay  him  a  compliment 
for  having  the  nerve  to  stand  up  and  tell  what 
is  the  truth.  Why  should  this  government 
charge  the  people  who  are  flying  through  the 
air,  in  Ontario,  2  cents  on  gasoline  for  the 
highways  of  the  province  of  Ontario?  This 
is  beyond  me.  More  than  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
how  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  can  have 
the  unadulterated  nerve  to  charge  people, 
who  use  outboard  motors  in  this  province  of 
Ontario,  2  cents  on  every  gallon  of  gasoline 
that  they  use,  for  the  benefit  of  the  highways 
of  this  province,  is  beyond  me.  How  he  can 
charge  them  for  a  sawmill— a  fellow  who 
uses  gasoline  in  his  sawmill  in  his  own  busi- 
ness—how this  government  can  charge  him 
2  cents  a  gallon  gasoline  tax  for  the  highways 
of  this  province  is  beyond  me. 

What  they  instigated,  when  they  raised  the 
gasoline  tax  in  this  province,  was  2  cents  a 
gallon  sales  tax  on  these  people  whom  we  are 
talking  about;  the  people  who  buy  gasoline 
to  fly  in  the  province;  the  people  who  use 
such  things  as  outboard  motors,  sawmills, 
and  such  things  as  that. 

I  might  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
through  you,  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer, in  my  opinion  that  was  his  first  grab 
at  a  sales  tax  in  this  province,  and  I  prophesy 
that  if,  by  any  chance,  this  government  is 
re-elected  in  this  province,  it  will  carry  the 
thing  right  through  and  bring  about  a  total 
sales  tax. 

There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  a 
poor  little  fellow  who  goes  to  his  cottage 
for  a  month  or  so  in  the  summertime,  trying 
to  get  away  from  this  great  big  city,  should 
spend  2  cents  a  gallon  for  the  benefit  of  this 
province.  I  agree  completely  with  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  have  to  get  the  money 
from  somewhere. 
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Mr.  G.  Lavergne  ( Russell ) :  That  is  as  sure 
as  day  follows  night,  and  my  hon.  friend 
knows  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
help  but  be  impressed  by  the  insincerity 
of  the  hon.  member  who  has  just  been  speak- 
ing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  there  is  no  insincerity 
about  it. 

An  hon.  member:  There  certainly  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  heard  him  say  today  we 
should  have  more  money  for  education,  more 
money  for  this,  more  money  for  that.  Now 
he  is  saying  we  should  not  collect  revenue. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  what  the 
name  of  this  tax  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Gasoline. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  ( St.  Andrew ) :  Tax  is  tax. 

Mr.  WTiicher:  Just  a  tax,  eh?  Well,  I  will 
tell  hon.  members  what  it  is.  It  is  a  sales 
tax.  It  is  the  first  movement  by  the  Frost 
government  to  instigate  a  sales  tax. 

An  hon.  member:  It  is  not  a  liquor  tax, 
it  is  a  gasoline  tax. 

Mr.  Whicher:  And,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope 
that  the  people  who  use  outboard  motors 
and  boats  in  this  province  realize  that  this 
is  brought  about  by  this  government.  The 
2  cents  really  does  not  amount  to  a  great 
deal  of  money,  but  it  is  the  principle  of  the 
thing.  It  is  completely  and  absolutely  a  sales 
tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  It  is  not  a  sales  tax  at  all. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  has  that  2  cents  a 
gallon  got  to  do  with  the  highways  of  the 
province    of    Ontario?     Nothing    whatsoever. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  leave  that 
for  a  moment,  and  ask  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  this  question.  I  believe  that  he 
said  in  his  statement,  under  the  comptroller 
of  revenue  —  vote  2,202  —  that  this  amount 
of  money  was  used  largely  in  the  collecting 
and  the  refunding  of  the  gasoline  tax.  Is 
that  correct? 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Those  are  salaries. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  are  those  salaries,  the 
total  used  for  people  who  collect  and  refund 
the  gasoline  tax? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  In  part,  they  are  in  part. 
It  includes  also  salaries  of  the  staff  of  the 
comptroller  of  revenue,  which  is  responsible 
for  the  collection  of  all  revenue. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  consideration  of  the  estimates,  that 
the  $155  million  of  corporation  taxes  that 
this  particular  section  collects  includes  suc- 
cession duty  taxes,  and  other  taxation  col- 
lected by  them. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  this 
question.  How  many  people  are  employed, 
and  how  much  money  does  it  cost,  to  refund 
the  gasoline  tax  to  the  farmers  of  the 
province  of  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Does  the  hon.  member 
mean  the  cost  of  the  stafiF? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  asked  how  many  people 
are  employed,  and  how  much  does  it  cost, 
to  look  after  the  refunds  of  the  gasoline 
tax. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  get  that  for  the  hon. 
member  if  he  would  like.  I  do  not  have  that 
detail. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  would  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  not  give  an  estimate?  Does 
it   cost   $1    million? 

Hon.   Mr.   Allan:    Oh,    I   should  not   think 


Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  want  to  follow  this 
through  a  little  bit.  Has  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  ever  given  consideration,  serious 
consideration,  to  the  possibility  that  perhaps 
it  is  a  waste  of  time  collecting  the  gasoline 
tax  in  the  first  place?  In  other  words,  it 
should  not  be  collected.  It  should  be  handled 
in  the  same  way  that  the  government  does 
with  diesel  fuel.  A  man  who  is  not  subject 
to  the  tax  just  signs  a  slip  when  he  buys  it, 
and  then  there  is  no  necessity  to  have  a 
staff  to  refund  it,  or  it  does  not  cost  any 
money. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  What  amount  of  money?      covers 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  am  not  trying  to 
tie  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  down,  but 
vote  2,202,  the  total- 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  My  former  statement 
__vers  that  question.  The  present  system  of 
collecting  taxes  on  gasoline,  after  a  great 
deal  of  experience  and  consideration,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  best  that  we  know  of 
to  serve  the  purpose. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
intend  to  follow  this  matter  through  any  more. 
I  would  just  like  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer, 
if  at  all  possible,  to  give  me  the  information 
tomorrow  about  how  many  people  are 
employed  and  how  much  money  it  costs  for 
the  refunds. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  give 
the  hon.  member  the  cost  of  the  operating 
of  the  gasoline  tax  branch,  which,  of  course, 
is  not  entirely  all  for  refunds,  and  this  cost 
is  $522,000  and  when  he  considers  that  our 
revenue  is  estimated  to  be  $151  million  next 
year,  it  is  a  very,  very  small  cost  for  the 
collection  of  that  much  revenue. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer:  In  his  preliminary 
remarks,  he  stated  that  all  monies  from  all 
departments  of  government  come  to  the 
treasury,  and  I  presume  the  comptroller  of  the 
treasury,  the  vote  for  which  branch  is  now 
before  us.  Does  that  also  apply  to  any  of  the 
boards  or  commissions?  Do  they  turn  their 
monies  into  the  treasury  direct,  in  any  case 
at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  cannot  think  of  any  at 
this   moment. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  for  instance,  the  new 
hospital  commission,  they  must  handle 
tremendous  sums  of  money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  They  handle  their  own. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  handle  their,  own? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  make  temporary  invest- 
ments and  everything  of  that  nature  on  their 
own?  It  is  not  handled  in  any  way  by  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  department?  He 
is  not  consulted  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  think  that  the  hon. 
member  will  find,  in  the  setting  up,  it  is 
probable  that  when  the  committee  is  set 
up  as  is  done  in  connection  with  other  boards, 
a  representative  of  the  treasury  will  be  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  then,  as  to  the  profits  of 
the  liquor  board.  Now,  they  retain  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  from  $3.5  million  to  $4 
million— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Not  as  a  rule.  Last  year 
they  built  a  warehouse  in  Ottawa,  and  it  was 
a  larger  amount. 

Mr.  Nixon:  They  have  been  building  liquor 
stores  all  over  the  province.    Well  now,  is  the 


hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  consulted  as  to  how 
much  they  can  retain? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Yes,  we  are. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Before  they  commit  themselves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right,  we  are. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  how  much  are  they  going 
to  retain  this  year  then,  that  we  are  moving, 
in  the  estimates  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
will  retain  the  $2  million  which  is  the  amount 
that  is  set  up  annually  to  be  retained  by  the 
liquor  control  board  except  that,  in  this  year, 
in  building  a  liquor  store  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,,: 
they  are  going  to  make  a  3-storey  building 
instead  of  a  1 -storey  building,  to  furnish 
accommodation  for  departments  of  this  gov- 
ernment, and  they  will  be  permitted  to  retain 
sufficient  extra  funds  to  pay  for  those  two 
extra  storeys. 

Mr.  Nixon:  So  they  are  going  to  build  a 
building  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  that  will  make 
office  buildings  available  to  different  depart- 
ments of  the  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Out  of  the  profits  of  tlie  liquor 
sales?  And  there  is  going  to  be  no  vote  in 
this  House  whatever,  by  which  the  hon. 
members  can  have  any  say  as  to  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  liquor  board,  and  the  investments 
from  profits  that  should  have  come  back  to  tiie 
treasury? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Oh,  yes.  '-•   '' 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  do  we  have  anything  to 
say  about  it?  If  The  Department  of  PubUc 
Works  were  building  this  office  building,  it 
would  have  to  be  voted  on  in  this  House.  But 
the  liquor  board  can  retain  profits  and  build 
office  buildings  for  every  department  of  the 
government  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  or  any  place 
else,  and  never  bring  estimates  before  this 
House  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

Well,  I  say  this  government  had  better 
get  the  Gordon  commission  to  look  into  that 
phase  of  the  liquor  board's  activities.  They 
have  a  Department  of  Public  Works  here, 
with  an  entire  set-up  of  engineers  and  Deputy 
Ministers,  just  to  build  public  buildings  of 
this  particular  kind,  and  this  House  should 
vote  the  money. 

Here  the  liquor  board  is  setting  up  a 
duplicate  branch  or  department,  and  building 
public  buildings  all  over  the  province  out  of 
profits,   every  dollar  of  which  should   come 
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back  to  the  treasury  and  be  voted  out  of  the 
treasury  by  this  Legislature. 

Vote  2,202  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2,203: 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  ( Oxford ) :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Lambton  East  mentioned  something 
about  night  racing.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  hon. 
racing  commissioner  back  in  the  House. 
Since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  Legisla- 
ture I,  like  many  of  the  hon.  members  here, 
have  been  approached  for  requests  for  night 
racing. 

I  know  the  government  members  have  not 
presented  their  views  before  this  House, 
because  they  are  a  little  bit  afraid  to  go 
against  the  wishes  of  their  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter. But  I  think  it  is  about  time  that  we 
grew  up  in  here  in  the  province,  and  took 
a  sensible  look  at  this  important  sport.  Each 
year  we  have  a  large  proportion  of  our 
people  who  are  driving  outside  of  the  prov- 
ince, our  neighbours  to  the  south,  too  engage 
in  this  activity,  and  not  only  are  we  losing 
a  large  proportion  of  money,  but  we  do  have 
these  people  who  are  driving  at  nights,  going 
long  distances  to  the  United  States,  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  interrupt  the  hon. 
member- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Let  him  finish  his  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  just  wanted  to  tell  the 
House  that  Canada  won  the  game,  3  to  1, 
that  is  all. 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  I  certainly  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  Canadian  team  for  that  very 
fine  win.  Now,  if  we  can  win  night  racing 
by  about  a  3  to  1  score,  I  think  I  would  be 
able  to  hammer  the   desk,  too. 

But  if  night  racing  were  introduced  into 
this  province,  I  feel  it  would  be  a  great 
asset,  not  only  to  the  people  in  the  agri- 
cultural societies,  and  out  through  the  coun- 
try, but  a  lot  of  our  revenue  would  remain 
right  here  in  the  province,  and  additional 
grants  like  we  granted  last  night,  which  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow) 
brought  before  the  House,  a  lot  of  these 
agricultural  fairs  would  certainly  be  able  to 
be  self-sustaining. 

Now,  I  want  to  quote  a  statement  which 
was  made  by  an  hon.  member  of  this  govern- 
ment's party,  namely  hon.  Earl  Rowe,  and 
I  quote: 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  Ontario  we  have 
not  had  as  much  co-operation  in  changing 
the  hours  in  which  harness  racing  is 
permitted  as  in  other  parts  of  Canada  and 
in   the    United    States.     Night   racing   has 


revolutionized  this  industry.  J.  F.  Walker 
of  the  Leamington  agricultural  society 
said  it  would  mean  the  difference  between 
profitable  existence   and  folding  up. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  advantages  far 
outnumber  the  disadvantages  in  this  very 
important  sport.  I  would  certainly  wish  to 
see  this  government  not  sit  on  the  fence  any 
longer,  but  try  to  take  a  reahstic  view  of 
this,  because  it  is  the  people  back  in  the 
small  centres  who  are  not  having  the  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  races  and  to  enjoy  this  sport. 
People  of  the  working  class,  the  farmers, 
cannot  come  to  Toronto  in  the  afternoons, 
and  I  feel  we  should  take  another  look  at 
this. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  racing  com- 
missioner what  he  has  to  say  on  this.  Is 
he  in  favour  of  night  racing?  I  think  it 
would  be  a  great  asset  to  the  small  people, 
the  little  people,  whom  we  are  so  interested 
in  looking  after  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  this  matter  has  from  time  to 
time  received  very  great  consideration  on  the 
part  of  the  government. 

Last  year  there  was  bet,  in  this  province, 
$83  million  on  thoroughbred  horses  and 
$6  million  on  harness  horses.  This  is  what 
our  pari-mutuel  machines  show.  There  are 
some  of  us  who  might  wonder,  in  view  of  the 
obligations  that  we  have  to  face,  and  as  to 
whether  $90  million  a  year  is  not  quite  as 
substantial  as  sum  as  we  might  have,  who 
might  stop  and  take  a  breath.  What  was  it 
10  years  ago? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right  now.  Just  let 
me  point  this  out  to  the  House. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Just  let  me  come  to  this. 
I  may  say  that  one  of  the  problems  in  con- 
nection with  night  racing  is  this: 

Night  racing  is  primarily  for  great  Ameri- 
can rings  who  send  their  horses  here  and— just 
a  minute,  now,  I  may  say  to  my  hon.  friends 
—make  suckers  of  our  "little  people."  I 
would  say  that  if  this  was  a  matter— and 
hon.  members  will  find  that  this  is  not— of 
confining  night  racing  to  horses  owned  and 
bred  here,  there  might  be  other  arguments. 
But  that  will  not  be  the  case.  It  will  be  a 
question  of  importing  horses  here  from  Michi- 
gan and  other  states,  and  by  the  time  we  are 
through  we  will  find  that  there  will  be  very 
few  Ontario  horses  in  this  game  at  all.  This 
will  be  operated  for  the  "big  people"  who 
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run  rackets  down  in   New  York   state,  Con- 
necticut   and    other    places. 

That  is  one  of  the  great  objections  I  have 
had  to  night  harness  racing.  It  has  been 
an  industry  and  business  that  has  been 
thoroughly  shot  through  with  corruption  and 
graft,  and  all  sorts  of  evil  things  in  the 
States.  If  I  permitted  it  here,  I  would 
myself  be  a  party  to  laying  open  the  people 
of  this  province— who  are  already  betting 
about  $90  million  on  thoroughbred  racing 
and  harness  racing  which  is  confined  pretty 
well  to  this  province— to  a  racket  of  that  sort. 
This  is  something  I  have  not  been  able  to 
enthuse  over  today. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  I 
am  perfectly  sympathetic  to  the  question  of 
assisting  harness  racing  in  this  province. 
There  was  some  mention  of  $60,000  set  aside 
to  assist  in  the  purses  in  the  other  racing, 
and  things  of  that  sort,  which  are  perfectly 
legitimate.  If  advances  of  that  sort  were 
proposed,  they  would  be  received  with 
sympathy,  but  I  cannot  enthuse  over  throwing 
our  people  open  to  the  abuses  that  have 
been  suffered  on  the  other  side  in  the  night 
harness   racing   business    over   there. 

If  hon.  members  want  to  get  a  nice  picture 
of  what  is  taking  place  over  there,  let  them 
go  over  and  see  what  has  happened  in  New 
York  and  Connecticut  and  those  other  states, 
and  see  what  they  think  about  it,  and  then 
determine  whether  they  would  turn  around 
and,  as  I  say,  instead  of  protecting  the 
"little  people"  of  this  province,  make  them 
suckers  for  a  ring  such  as  that. 

Now,  that  is  my  position,  and  until  the 
situation  is  clarified,  I  would  prefer  not  to 
move  from  where  I  am. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  Well,  might 
I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  he  wants  to  do  that, 
let  him  go  out  and  advocate  it. 

Mr.  Child:  —If  the  racing  w^ere  confined  to 
Ontario  horses,  would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
be  still  against  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  be  very  much 
more  interested. 

Mr.  Child:  Well,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  just  that  I  am 
certainly  not  going  to  make  our  people 
victims. 

Mr.  Child:  Well,  does  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  not  trust  his  people? 


Suppose  they  confine  it  to  southern 
Ontario— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  can  we  confine 
them? 

Mr.  Child:  Well,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  discriminating. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  of  course,  it  is  just  the  same  as  getting 
our  people  into  this.  Horses  that  race  in 
Cleveland,  or  Detroit  or  some  other  place, 
one  day,  come  over  and  race  in  some  Ontario 
centre  the  next  day.  Now,  where  does  the 
little  farmer  come  into  that  picture,  I  would 
like  to  know? 

Mr.  Child:  What  is  Woodbine  operated 
by- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  the  hon.  member  wants 
to  advocate  that,  he  should  go  ahead  and 
advocate  it.  He  will  find  there  will  not  be 
too  much  enthusiasm  for  it. 

Mr.  Child:  The  hon.  member  for  Oxford 
mentioned  something  about  government  hon. 
members  not  wishing  to  say  anything  on 
this.  About  three  years  ago  I  came  here 
with  a  delegation  to  see  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  The  delegation  was  arranged  by  a 
gentleman  in  my  own  riding,  and  he  gave 
much  the  same  field  that  the  hon.  member 
did  about  all  of  the  little  farmers.  The  most 
embarrassing  part,  I  found,  when  I  got  down 
here  was  that  there  was  not  a  farmer  in  the 
group,  they  were  all  big  businessmen  who 
were  interested  in  promoting  racing  for  their 
own  particular  end. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  some  of  the 
farmers  would  not  attend,  but  from  my  own 
experience  and,  in  talking  with  these  people 
in  it,  I  have  not  discussed  it  with  any 
farmers,  nor  has  a  farmer  ever  approached 
me  in  my  riding,  and  it  is  a  fairly  well  talked 
of  subject. 

We  had  the  president  of  the  association  in 
my  riding,  and  he  has  approached  me  on  it. 
It  was  he  who  came  down  to  see  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  but  as  I  said  there  was  not 
one  farmer  in  the  group  that  came  down  here 
to  make  representation  for  night  racing,  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  any  farmers  ever  ask- 
ing for  this  individually. 

It  is  somebody  who  is  promoting  a  business, 
and  I  was  told  by  that  group  that,  in  order  to 
make  it  pay,  they  would  have  to  have  night 
racing  similar  to  what  they  have  in  the 
United  States  with  a  totalizer  and  they  would 
have  to  bring  in  the  name  horses  in  order 
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to  attract  the  crowd  and  make  it  pay  for  the 
small  fairs. 

,.  Mr.  Wren:  Does  the  hon.  member  suggest 
that  hon.  Earl  Rowe  would  encourage  that 
kind  of  activity  in  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  let  him  speak  for 
himself. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  a  good  farmer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Perhaps  he  does. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said 
he  has  no  intention  of  allowing  the  people 
of  Ontario  to  be  suckers.  Well,  if  a  person 
wants  to  be  a  sucker,  can  he  stop  him?  Is 
that  not  an  infringement  of  minority  rights? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  believe  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister said  that  some  $80  million  was  bet  last 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Some  $90  milUon. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Some  $90  million  last  year. 
Well,  how  much  does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
think  would  be  added  to  this  amount  if  night 
racing  were  brought  into  being,  as  far  as 
betting  is  concerned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  hope  would  be 
another  $90  million,  that  is  what  the  hope 
would  be— actually  as  much  money  as  they 
could  get,  that  is  what  it  would  be. 

Vote  2,203  agreed  to. 

Vote  2,204  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2,205: 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  ( York-Humber ) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  under  "housing  mortgage,"  I 
presume  that  is  the  now  somewhat  defunct 
second  mortgage.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Not  defunct,  no,  very 
sound. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  the  things  that  concerns 
me  is  that  about  92  per  cent,  of  its  total 
budget— and  it  is  not  large— is  for  salaries, 
which  suggest  there  is  not  much  activity 
below.  Would  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
like  to  bring  me  up  to  date  on  that  particular? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  be  very  happy  to. 
I  might  tell  the  hon.  member  that  this  par- 
ticular venture  was,  as  he  knows,  a  policy 
of  providing  assistance  in  the  building  of 
homes  toward  which  this  government 
advanced  money  on  second  mortgages.  The 
total  amount  advanced  was  $16,610,833.82. 
The  present  principal  outstanding  is  $4,761,- 
817.     Of   a   total   number   of    14,695   loans. 


7,919  have  been  paid  in  full-6,776  are  still 
outstanding.  The  total  amount  of  loss  on 
this  $16-million  venture,  as  of  January  31  this 
year,  was  $2,185.74.     Now,  that  is  not— 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  a  very  fine  report. 
Could  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  give  me 
some  idea  as  to  when  these  particular  mort- 
gages that  are  outstanding  will  be  liquidated? 
How  far  have  they  got  to  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  1969  will  be  the  end  of 
the  20-year  period.  Of  course,  the  hon. 
member  vmderstands  that  one  reason  respon- 
sible for  such  a  large  amount  having  been 
paid  off  the  mortgage  is  that,  when  a  house 
is  sold  at  a  profit,  that  profit  must  be  applied 
on  the  second  mortgage. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  has  aroused  my 
curiosity.  Does  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
mean  to  say  we  are  going  to  be  continuing, 
from  now  to  1969,  in  maintaining  a  depart- 
ment with  $44,000  expenditure  in  salaries 
just  to  clear  up— 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  the  staff  of  the 
department  is  being  gradually  reduced  as  the 
volume  of  work  decreases. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  With  all  that  overhead, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  an  awfully  good  idea 
if  we  started  making  the  second  mortgages 
available  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  have. 

Mr.  Nixon:  How  long  has  a  second  mort- 
gage been  available  from  this  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Since  1949. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  has  been  10  years  since  it 
has  issued  a  second  mortgage,  since  it  has 
loaned  money  on  a  second  mortgage? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
just  been  drawn  to  my  attention  that  the 
appropriation  this  year  is  $2,500  more  for 
salaries  than  it  was  last  year.  How  does  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  reconcile  that  with 
the  gradual  diminishing  of  his  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  estimate  may  be  that, 
biit  we  will  likely  spend  less. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Does  he  mean  he  will  use  it 
to  pay  off  the  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  No,  we  will  not,  but  we 
will  be  very  careful  not  to  spend  any  of  the 
hon.  member's  money. 

Mr.  Nixon:  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  about 
the  final  Agricultural  Development  Finance 
Act? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  That  is  the  savings  office, 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  agricultural 
development  at  all. 

It  says  savings  office,  head  office  and 
branches. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  what  has  that  got  to  do 
with  The  Agricultural  Development  Finance 
Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  I  understand  that 
was  the  authority  under  which  the  savings 
banks  were  established. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Yes,  but  certainly  the  agri- 
cultural loans  do  not  depend  on  the  deposits 
in  the  savings  offices  anyway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  have  to  look  it  up. 
Mr.    Chairman,    I    may    say    that    I    am 
informed  that  they  did  originally. 

Vote  2,205  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  certain  resolutions. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry, 
what  about  the  capital  disbursements  here, 
has  that  vote  gone  by?  Are  we  not  going  to 
discuss  it? 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  government's  hon.  Minister 
in  charge  of  Hydro  (Mr.  Macaulay)  said  he 
was  going  to  make  a  great  speech  on  this 
very  thing.  Surely  he  is  not  going  to  renege 
on  that,  is  he? 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  $3,756,000  is  quite  a 
bit   of   money. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  What  was  that  question? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  the  capital  disburse- 
ments under  The  Provincial  Treasurer's 
Department,  surely  we  are  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  if  the  hon.  member 
wants  to. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  we  do  want  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  These  are  all  statutory 
agencies. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  they  may  be  statutory 
—can  they  not  be  discussed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  sure. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  about 
the  bonus  for  rural  hydro,  $1.85  million.  I 
would  like  to  ask  how  this  compares  to  last 
year's   bonus. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  was 
explained  in  the  House  last  year,  this  parti- 
cular item  is  for  assistance  in  the  building  of 
rural  lines  in  northern  Ontario,  rural  Ontario. 
The  hon.  member  will  know,  if  he  was  in  the 
House  last  year,  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
made  a  full  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
development  of  hydro,  in  rural  Ontario,  had 
reached  a  stage  whereby  such  support  was 
not  further  needed,  and  so  this  item  refers 
to  the  extension  of  rural  hydro  in  northern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  asked  a 
question  and  it  was  not  answered.  This  year 
it  is  $1.85  million.  How  much  was  it  last 
year? 

Hon,  Ml'.  Allan:  Last  year,  $1.5  million. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  understood 
that  it  was  considerably  more.  Now,  I  must 
be  wrong,  but  I  thought  it  was  around  $7.5 
million  for  rural  hydro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  the  government  has 
advanced  about  $100  million.  It  will  be 
explained.     It  was  all  explained  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  amount  which  this 
government  has  advanced  up  to  the  end  of 
1957  for  rural  extensions,  in  both  southern 
and  northern  Ontario— treating  them  as  two 
different  systems,  which  as  he  knows,  they 
are  treated  as— was  $112  million  each,  of  which 
Hydro  put  up  $112  million  and  this  govern- 
ment, or  in  any  event,  the  government  of  the 
province,  has  put  up  $112  million. 

In  1958,  the  year  that  has  just  finished,  a 
sum  of  about  $22  million  was  put  up  in  con- 
nection with  rural  extensions,  and  major 
betterments  of  the  system. 

The  provincial  government,  however,  has 
actually  been  advancing  in  relation  towards 
extensions  whereas  much  of  the  money  that 
Hydro  has  put  up  has  gone  towards  better- 
ments. 

Now,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  explained 
last  year,  on  page  614  of  the  Hansard  for 
1958,  regarding  the  point  of  extensions  in 
southern  Ontario,  we  have  reached  pretty 
well  a  saturation  point.  As  far  as  betterments 
are  concerned,  that  is  the  obligation  of  the 
commission. 

Therefore,  the  province's  contribution  is 
made  in  relation  to  the  extensions  which  will 
be  made  in  connection  with  northern  Ontario, 
of  which  this  amount  of  money,  in  the  vote 
to  which  the  hon.  member  makes  reference. 
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is  approximately  50  per  cent.,  as  has  been 
the  custom  of  Hydro  and  this  government 
since,  my  hon.  friends  knows,  the  inception 
of  these  grants  many  years  ago. 

Now,  I  have  prepared  a  very  short  state- 
ment in  relation  to  what  happened  in  the 
last  12  months  in  connection  with  rural  exten- 
sions, and  if  it  would  be  of  interest  to  the 
House  I  would  be  happy  to  present  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  beginning  of  1958, 
the  commission  distributed  power  throughout 
the  rural  areas  of  over  45,375  miles  of  rural 
distribution  system,  serving  453,611  customers. 
This  distribution  system  was  administered  in 
104  area  offices.  Since  that  date,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  number  of  area  offices  has  been 
reduced  to  99. 

Throughout  the  year,  1,293  miles  of  new 
rural  system  was  added,  including  new  lines, 
betterments,  and  purchases.  Partially  offset- 
ting this  increase  were  a  number  of  sales  to 
municipalities,  due  to  annexation  and  incor- 
poration, which  accounted  for  a  loss  of  230 
miles  of  line,  and  left  a  net  total  rural  mileage 
of  46,438  miles  as  of  December  31,  1958. 

The  customers  added  on  new  and  existing 
lines  total  33,764.  However,  9,846  customers 
were  transferred  to  municipalities  due  to 
annexation,  mainly  in  our  Burlington  area, 
where  the  annexation  took  place  of  Nelson 
township.  A  net  total  of  rural  customers  at 
the  end  of  the  year  was  472,603.  The 
commission  therefore  enjoyed  an  increase  of 
2.5  per  cent,  in  the  rural  system  mileage, 
and  an  increase  of  4  per  cent,  in  the  number 
of  customers  served. 

There  have  been  several  changes  in  the 
administration  areas  of  our  rural  system. 
A  new  area  was  created  at  Terrace  Bay  to 
operate  a  portion  of  Geraldton  rural  operat- 
ing area;  the  Burlington  and  Windsor  areas 
disappeared  by  reason  of  annexation  by  neigh- 
bouring municipalities;  and  several  other 
areas  have  been  combined  for  improved 
efficiency  and  economy  in  operation.  As  a 
result,  there  is  a  total  of  99  operating  areas. 

The  year  1958  was  marked  by  several 
significant  changes  in  the  requirements  for 
initial  service,  and  in  the  rate  applicable  to 
rural  customers. 

In  order  to  make  service  more  readily 
available  to  well-established  farms  in  fringe 
areas,  the  commission  in  1957  approved  a 
revision  to  be  effective  January  1,  1958, 
which  permitted  the  construction  of  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  of  line  for  each  well- 
established  farm  under  the  customer's  normal 
service  contract.  Our  previous  regulations 
permitted  the  construction  of  one-third  of  a 


mile  only  for  each  farm.  This  increase  has 
resulted  in  the  extension  of  service  to  sections 
of  the  province  where  it  had  formerly  not 
been  possible  to  provide  the  benefits  of 
electric    service. 

Any  mileage  required  by  a  farm,  in  excess 
of  the  two-thirds  of  a  mile,  is  constructed  at 
the  farmer's  own  expense  with  the  provision 
that,  where  such  excess  mileage  is  located  on 
a  public  roadway,  the  commission  will  assmne 
the  operation  and  maintenance  costs. 

During  1958,  some  989  new  farm  services 
requiring  new  line  extensions  were  connected 
to  the  system.  It  was  estimated  that  the  serv- 
ice was  made  available  to  approximately  330 
of  these  farms  as  a  direct  result  of  the  change 
in    the    farm    density    requirements. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  1,517  farms  were 
connected  to  our  existing  line.  However, 
553  farm  services  were  transferred  to  muni- 
cipal hydro  system  in  annexed  areas;  737 
farm  services  were  cancelled  due  to  the 
abandonment  of  farms  or  their  amalgamation 
in  larger  units.  A  further  1,477  farm  services 
were  reclassified  as  residential,  covering 
former  farm  properties  which  were  no  longer 
operated  as  such. 

It  is  estimated  that  electrical  service  is 
now  available  to  94  per  cent,  of  Ontario's 
farms.  And  I  might  point  out  that,  in  1953, 
this  figure  was  45  per  cent,  of  our  farms. 

In  conjunction  with  the  liberalization  of 
rural  construction  for  farm  services,  recog- 
nition of  the  growing  concentration  of  sub- 
urban residential  services  in  our  rural  areas 
was  acknowledged  by  the  introduction  of  a 
new  hamlet  residential  rate.  The  new  sche- 
dule, which  represents  a  reduction  in  cost, 
introduced  a  new  third  block  of  500  kilowatt 
hours,  per  hours  per  month,  at  a  rate  of 
1.1  cents  gross  per  kilowatt  hour,  or  1  cent 
per  kilowatt  hour  net,  thus  making  available 
to  these  customers  a  large  block  of  electricity 
at  a  cost,  in  this  block,  comparable  to  that 
enjoyed  by  domestic  customers  in  cities  and 
towns. 

Statistics  for  1958  indicate  that  the  new 
reduced  residential  schedule  has  been  applied 
to  87  per  cent,  of  the  domestic  services 
found  in  our  rural  areas.  Prior  to  January  1, 
1959,  residential  service  in  rural  areas  was 
provided  under  4  rate  schedules,  depending 
upon  the  customers'  demand  as  controlled 
by  service  entrance  breakers. 

In  order  to  encourage  wider  use  of  major 
household  electrical  appliances,  these  4  rate 
schedules  were  replaced  by  a  uniform  rate 
schedule  for  each  of  the  rural  hamlets  and 
rural  residential  classes  of  service.  These 
schedules  are  independent  of  the  customer's 
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demand   or   size    of   service    entrance   equip- 
'  ment  installed. 

In  other  words,  the  new  uniform  rate  will 
now  apply  to  all  hamlets  and  all  rural  resi- 
dential customers  with  the  3  wire  service. 

With  regard  to  the  anticipated  increased 
use  of  modern  electrical  appliances— such  as 
ranges,  automatic  laundry  equipment,  water 
heaters,  and  air  conditioning  equipment— the 
commission  has  organized  a  sales  promotion 
staff  within  the  framework  of  its  customer- 
consumer  service  division. 

To  assist  in  promoting  the  more  efficient 
use  of  electrical  equipment  in  the  homes  and 
farms  in  rural  areas,  an  extensive  water 
heater  plan  has  been  adopted  with  new  flat 
rates  for  both  commission  owned  and  custo- 
mer owned  equipment. 

Under  a  rental  scheme,  recently  approved, 
the  water  heater  units  are  being  installed  free 
of  charge  to  the  customers  of  Ontario  Hydro 
on  a  rental  basis  with  the  monthly  rental 
charge,  including  the  cost  of  energy,  the 
fixed  charges  on  the  equipment  and  servicing 
of  the  unit.  Under  the  customer-owned  plan, 
free  service  of  all  electrical  equipment  on 
approved  flat  rate  units  will  be  offered,  thus 
encouraging  the  customer  to  contact  our 
staff  when  trouble  with  his  unit  is  expe- 
rienced. 

The  commission  has  also  established  a 
special  rate  for  electric  house  heating  in  all 
rural  areas.  A  number  of  electrically  heated 
homes  have  already  been  served,  and  both 
the  public  and  electrical  contractors  have 
shown  considerable  interest  in  this  new  appli- 
cation. The  rate  for  this  energy  has  been 
established  at  1.5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour, 
and  is  found  to  be  one  of  the  lowest  rates 
on  the  continent  for  such  purposes. 

The   Power   Commission  Amendment  Act, 

1958,  passed  earlier  this  year,  revised  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  by  townships  in 
requesting  street  lighting  installations  for  all 
or  part  of  their  township.  Significant  in  this 
revision  is  the  elimination  of  the  need  for 
the  township  to  circulate  petitions  among  the 
ratepayers,  and  the  result  has  already  been 
indicated  in  greater  ease  in  handling  street 
lighting  installations. 

In  October,  1958,  the  commission  approved 
a  rural   capital    construction   programme   for 

1959,  involving  an  expenditure  of  approxi- 
mately $20  million.  This  money  is  required 
for  the  estimated  construction  of  1,122  miles 
of  rural  distribution  system,  including  new 
lines  and  betterments. 

It  is  anticipated  that  28,657  customers  will 
be  added  to  the  system  during  the  year. 


Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  listened 
attentively  to  the  hon.  second  vice-chairman 
of  Hydro,  and  I  want  to  say,  once  again,  he 
has  made  a  very  clear-cut  statement.  This 
morning  and  yesterday  morning,  we  had  very 
interesting  meetings  with  the  senior  officials 
of  Ontario  Hydro,  and  I  would  like  to  say  in 
this  House  that  Mr.  Duncan  and  his  officials 
certainly  treated  us  with  every  cordiality,  and 
also  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  information. 

However,  this  afternoon,  I  am  once  more 
going  to  try  to  put  my  case  before  this  House 
for  a  reduction  of  rural  hydro  rates  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  In  so  doing,  I  have 
looked  over  the  public  accounts  for  the  last 
3  years,  and  I  find  in  this  item,  under  The 
Provincial  Treasurer's  Department  today,  that 
we  are  voting  $1.85  million;  whereas  in  1956, 
it  was  approximately  $8  million;  in  1957,  it 
was  approximately  $7  million;  and  in  1958, 
it  was  $7.32  million. 

Now,  I  bring  those  figures  out  to  show  that 
the  amount  that  is  being  given— and  I  do  not 
say  this  critically  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman— has 
diminished  simply  because  the  capital  ex- 
penditure on  rural  Hydro  lines,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  particularly  in  southern  Ontario,  is 
now  not  necessary.  In  other  words,  most  of 
rural  Ontario  in  the  southern  portions— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  reply  to  those  doubts 
expressed  by  my  hon.  friend,  I  would  say 
that  in  the  county  next  to  him— Grey  county 
—in  1943,  only  15  per  cent,  of  the  county 
was  covered.  Today  it  is  83  per  cent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  suppose  everything  that  is 
economic  to  cover  in  Grey  county  is  covered. 
So  there  are  not  lines  to  build. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  agree  with  that  whole- 
heartedly. I  mean  that  what  has  happened 
is  that  things  have  changed  since  1943.  I 
do  not  know  why  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
goes  back. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  do  not  know  why  he  does  not 
go  back  to  1925,  because  there  is  the  same 
difference  between  1943  and  1925  as  there  is 
between  1943  and  1959. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Why  stop  at  1943?  Go  back 
to  1934.  That  has  no  bearing  on  this  at  all. 
As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself  has  said, 
we  must  look  ahead.  The  situation,  as  I 
understand  Hydro,  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
is  this. 

First,  may  I  give  due  respect  to  the  hon. 
second  vice-chairman  of  Hydro  who,  I  believe, 
in  the  short  time  he  has  been  connected  with 
Hydro,  has  accumulated  more  knowledge  as  a 
layman  than  has  certainly  any  other  man  that 
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I  have  had  the  pleasure  to  meet.  I  think  that 
he  has  done  an  excellent  job  in  stating  his 
case,  and  the  case  of  Hydro  to  this  House, 
and  I  certainly  appreciate  the  things  that 
he  has  said.  I  want  to  tell  him  publicly  that 
I  certainly  enjoyed  his  speeches,  and  have 
listened  to  them  and  tried  to  digest  all  that 
I  can. 

However,  I  do  not  agree  with  him  when 
he  says  that  rural  hydro  rates  are  stable,  and 
that  they  should  be  what  they  now  are. 

I  say  this,  that  Hydro  is  owned  by  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  It  may 
be  that  legally  they  are  owned  by  the  munici- 
palities, and  by  rural  hydro  to  the  extent  that 
the  province  has  put  the  capital  into  the  sys- 
tem. But,  in  reality,  Hydro  is  owned  by  all  of 
the  citizens  of  the  province.  It  is  not  fair,  in 
my  opinion,  that  one  citizen  should  pay  almost 
twice  as  much  as  another  when  he  only  lives 
35  or  40  yards  away  from  the  other  house. 

Once  more  I  quote  these  examples,  and  I 
have  to  do  it  certainly  as  a  layman,  and, 
therefore,  I  take  the  figure  that  everyone  can 
understand  and  primarily  that  I  can  under- 
stand myself.  I  have  quoted  this  before,  but 
I  am  going  to  do  it  again. 

On  a  300-hour  kilowatt  hour  basis,  in  the 
town  of  Wiarton  where  I  come  from,  it  is 
$3.55,  and  on  the  first  farm  outside  of 
Wiarton  it  is  $7.45  for  the  same  amount  of 
power. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  not 
fair.  In  the  town  of  Wiarton,  the  commercial 
rate  is  approximately  the  same,  $3.55— that  is 
for  300  kilowatt  hours-and  in  the  first  store 
outside  of  Wiarton,  which  is  only  20  yards 
away,  they  are  paying  $6.86  for  300  kilowatt 
hours,  or  at  least  50  per  cent.  more. 

I  say  that  the  citizen  outside  of  Wiarton 
owns  Hydro  just  as  much  as  somebody  inside 
of  the  town.  It  may  be,  in  theory  and  legally, 
that  the  municipality  of  Wiarton  is  a  co-owner 
and  the  little  fellow  outside  does  not  own  a 
bit  of  it.  Nevertheless,  he  is  a  citizen  of  this 
province,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  that 
there  be  this  discrepancy  in  Hydro  rates 
across  this  province. 

May  I  point  this  out,  as  I  said  in  committee 
this  morning,  Hydro  is  just  as  important  to 
us  as  citizens  as  highways  of  the  province  are. 
In  Toronto,  we  have  many,  many  more  cars, 
thousands  and  thousands,  I  would  say.  As 
many  cars  go  by  these  Parliament  Buildings 
as  we  have  in  some  areas  in  the  county  of 
Bruce. 

Nevertheless,  the  gasoline  tax  is  exactly  the 
same,  and  this  government  and  governments 
in  the  past— very  wisely  in  my  opinion— have 


looked  on  the  highway  situation  as  a  problem 
that  affects  all  the  people. 

Therefore,  when  this  government  built 
highways  in  Bruce  county— and  I  say  this  to 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  because  he  was 
a  former  Minister  of  Highways— I  am  sure 
that  the  people  of  Bruce  county  did  not  pay 
for  all  of  that  capital  expense.  It  came  from 
the  treasury  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

We  cannot  expect  these  people  in  rural 
areas  to  be  able  to  support  these  capital 
ventures,  these  capital  amounts,  that  are 
necessary  for  highways  in  the  province. 

Once  more  I  quote  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
who  has  said  that  he  is  going  to  build  a  road 
to  Moosonee  for  approximately  $5  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  did  not  say  such  a  thing 
at  all. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  am  sorry  if  he  did 
not  say  it.    I  apologize. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  Colonel  Kennedy  might 
say  it  would  be  over  his  dead  body  if  the  hon. 
Prime    Minister   does. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  not  want  to 
kill- 
Mr.  Whicher:  In  any  event,  there  are  many 
roads  being  built  in  this  province,  where 
very  few  people  live,  and  it  is  simply  not 
possible  that  the  residents  of  that  particular 
area  pay  for  those  roads. 

Therefore,  what  does  this  government  do? 
What  did  governments  do  in  the  past?  I 
agree  this  government  charges  a  little  bit 
more,  because  it  charges  13  cents  a  gallon 
for  everybody  across  this  province.  It  charges 
exactly  the  same  for  licences  of  cars. 
Whether  it  be  in  the  city  of  Toronto  or 
whether  it  be  in  the  farthest  outskirts  in 
this  province,  everything  is  the  same. 

Now,  my  appeal  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  Hydro  is  owned  by  the  people  of  this 
province,  the  same  way  that  highways  are 
owned  by  the  people  of  this  province.  The 
government  has  said  that,  inasmuch  as  high- 
ways are  owned  by  all  the  people,  therefore, 
it  charges  all  the  people  the  same  rate. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  say  that 
Hydro  should  charge  the  same  rate,  imme- 
diately, for  all  the  people  of  this  province, 
because  I  realize  full  well  that  this  organiza- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  over  50  years, 
and  we  cannot  change  all  of  these  things 
overnight. 

Different  municipalities,  practically  every 
municipality,  is  listed  in  the  Hydro  book,  and 
the   account  for   the  year   1957   shows  that 
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practically  every  one  of  them  have  a  little 
different  rate.  I  say  that  the  rural  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  are  paying  too 
much  money  in  comparison  to  people  who 
live  in  very,  very  small  towns  or  large 
cities  in  this  province. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  said  that  there  is 
some  small  reduction,  I  understand,  because 
there  has  been  a  block  of  power  come  along 
that  allows  him  to  make  this  reduction. 
But  as  far  as  the  figures  in  1957  are  con- 
cerned, it  costs  a  hamlet,  for  300  kilowatt 
Lours,  $6.46.  Right  next  door  to  that  hamlet, 
in  a  town  that  has  a  public  utilities  commis- 
sion, it  costs  $3.55. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Kerr  (Dovercourt):  What  is  the 
■difference  in  taxes? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  not  think  taxes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  anything  to  do  with  this 
whatsoever.  What  is  the  difference  in  taxes 
as  far  as  highways  are  concerned?  I  have 
checked  this,  and  I  respectfully  refer  it  to  the 
hon.  second  vice-chairman  of  Hydro,  because 
there  was  some  discussion  about  this. 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    Might    I    ask    my    hon. 
friend- 
Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  bring  the  proposition 
in  immediately.  I  refer  to  this. 

This  morning  I  said  in  committee  that, 
to  my  knowledge,  the  cost  of  gas  was  the 
same  in  rural  areas  for  any  one  given  company 
as  it  is  in  the  city  or  town  that  that  company 
represents.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  checked 
that  with  a  valued  hon.  member  of  this 
House,  who  is  in  a  gas  area,  and  he  tells 
me  that,  to  his  knowledge,  that  is  correct. 

In  other  words,  here  we  have  people  who 
are  providing  gas  service  and,  in  the  rural 
area— whether  it  be  1  to  the  mile,  or  6  to 
the  mile,  or  20  to  the  mile— the  cost  to  the 
consumer  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  they  had 
100  to  the  mile  in  the  city  or  in  the  town. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  Hydro  should,  to 
some  extent,  cut  down  these  rates.  I  know 
that  they  cannot  equalize  them  at  the  present 
time.  I  am  not  suggesting  it,  because  per- 
sonally it  would  not  be  fair  to  the  town  or 
city  people  to  bring  the  rates  away  up,  and 
Hydro  cannot  bring  these  rural  rates  away 
down   to   the   town   or   city   rates. 

But  we  can  do  something  about  it,  and 
what  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  particularly  for  his  knowledge.  This  year, 
he  is  giving  $1.85  million  towards  the  capital 
expense  of  rural  hydro,  as  I  understand  it. 
If  I  understood  the  hon.  Minister  correctly, 
he  said  that  all,  or  maybe  just  most  of  that, 
is  going  to  northern  Ontario. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  amount  that  the 
provincial  government  is  putting  forward  is 
for  rural  extensions— that  is,  to  bring  people 
power  who  do  not  get  power  now,  in  the 
northern  Ontario  area. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Northern  Ontario.  Is  it 
necessary  that  any  be  voted  for  southern 
Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Not  for  rural  extension. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Not  for  rural.  Well,  in 
other  words,  for  southern  Ontario,  this  year 
the  government  is  giving  nothing.  Now,  I  am 
not  taking  away  from  the  fact  that  this  govern- 
ment—and no  doubt  governments  in  the 
past— have  given  $112  million  towards  the 
capital  rural  extensions  in  southern  and  north- 
ern Ontario.    But  what  I  say  is  this: 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  in 
Hydro  rates  comparing  rural  with  city 
and  town,  and  inasmuch  as  all  Hydro,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  is  owned  by  all  of  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario— rural  and 
urban— and  inasmuch  as  this  year  this  govern- 
ment is  giving  nothing  for  rural  hydro  in  a 
capital  nature,  therefore  I  suggest  that  it 
would  not  hurt  one  single  bit  for  this  govern- 
ment to  throw  some  amount  of  money— and 
'  I  would  suggest  that  it  should  be  at  least 
$6  or  $7  million— into  the  Hydro  treasury  so 
that  they  could  cut  these  rates  of  rural  hydro 
in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  might  point  out  to 
the  hon.  member  that  there  are  already  a 
proportion  who  do  not  now  have  hydro, 
and  what  the  hon.  member  is  proposing  is 
that  this  province,  this  provincial  Legislature, 
should  subsidize  rural  Ontario  rates.  Is  that 
not  exactly  what  the  hon.  member  suggested? 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  when  it  is  done 
through  the  field  of  taxation,  surely  those 
persons  who  now  do  not  have  hydro  are 
being  asked  to  pay  something  to  reduce  the 
rates  of  those  who  do  have  hydro.  Does 
the  hon.  member  propose  that? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  does?  Secondly, 
I  want  to  draw  this  to  his  attention,  that  there 
are  some— the  hon.  member  talked  about  these 
municipalities  as  if  their  cost  of  power  were 
very  comparable— I  just  looked  quickly  on 
page  241  of  last  year's  report,  and  he  will  see 
there  tliat  the  actual  kilowatt  basis,  for 
example,  I  think  Peterborough  was  $32.65, 
and  quickly— if  he  wants  to  turn  any  one 
of  the  numbers  of  pages  surrounding  it— he 
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can  find  other  towns  and  cities  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood which  are  paying  up  to  $51  a 
kilowatt,  and  if  what  the  hon.  member  advo- 
cates was  carried  out,  he  would  find  that  he 
would  bring  the  rural  rates  down  lower  than 
some  of  the  municipalities. 

Now,  where  is  he  going  to  stop?  Is  he 
going  to  bring  down  the  municipalities' 
rates  too,  in  some  of  these  municipalities  who 
are  paying  a  high  rate,  because  of  their 
distance,   on   a   cost  basis? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
glad  to  answer  that.  I  also  looked  at  the 
city  of  Peterborough,  but  I  looked  at  a 
different  page.  I  refer  to  page  176,  and  I  say 
he  has  definitely  picked  Peterborough  out 
as  a  high— 

Hon.  Mr*.  Macaulay:  I  did  not  pick  Peter- 
borough out.  Just  go  down  the  page  on  241. 
There  is  Picton,  $34.70. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  have  it  here.  I  will  tell 
him  exactly  what  it  is.  It  is  $3.87  for  300 
kilowatt  hours,   and   the  farmers  pay   $7.45. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  am  simply  talking  in 
terms  of  equity.  If  the  hon.  member  is  going 
to  try  to  deal  with  the  people  that  Hydro 
sell  power  to,  he  will  have  to  deal  with  the 
consumer  of  the  hydro  power  from  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission.  Now, 
why  should  we  sell  power  to  a  municipality  at 
one  rate  which  is  higher  than  in  a  rural 
area,  which  he  is  now  proposing  to  bring  even 
lower? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  I  would  like  to  answer 
this  question.  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  this  government  has  been  subsidizing 
highways  in  the  province  of  Ontario  for  many, 
many  years.  This  is  not  something  new. 
It  has  been  subsidizing  rural  highways 
because  it  realizes  that  highways  are  necessary 
for  the  development  of  the  province,  and 
therefore  it  has  been  done. 

And  hydro  is  just  as  important  to  the 
rural    people    as    highways    are. 

Now  then,  the  hon.  Minister  picked  out  the 
town  or  city  of  Picton.  I  say  to  him,  quite 
frankly,  I  have  been  using  the  300  kilowatt- 
hour  basis  here,  because  it  is  something 
that  I  understand,  and  the  town  of  Picton  is 
paying  $3.87  for  300  kilowatt  hours  of  hydro- 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Look  at  Dunnville 
on  page  168,  it  pays  $7.34. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Minister  brought 
up  Picton  to  start  with. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber wants  to  be  right,  does  he  not?  And  if 
there  are  facts  here  that  prove  he  is  not 
right,  would  he  not  want  them  drawn  to  his 
attention? 

Mr.  Whicher:  And  if  there  are  facts  tliat 
prove  the  hon.  Minister  was  not  right,  would 
he  like  them  drawn  to  his  attention?  Look 
at  Dunnville,  it  is  $4.64.  Now,  he  picked 
one  of  the  highest  in  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  the  hon.  member 
take  the  net  monthly  bill  at  Dunnville,  $7.34. 
All  I  said  to  the  hon.  member  was  that  if— 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  not  $7.34. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  it  seems  to  be 
in  my  copy. 

Mr.  Whicher:  But  that  is  for  500  kilowatt 
hours,  and  I  am  quoting  300.    It  is  $4.64. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  first  of  all,  as 
far  as  the  300  kilowatt  consumption  is  con- 
cerned, I  am  sure— why  does  the  hon.  member 
pick  300  kilowatts? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Because— I  could  have  picked 
500,  this  is  the  honest  truth- 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber know  just  about  how  long  it  would  take 
for  300  kilowatts  to  run?  That  is  a  very  small 
amount,  300  kilowatt  hours. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  think  it  goes  all  the 
way  through,  on  500,  too,  on  the  same  basis. 
I  honestly  think  it  does.  The  hon.  Minister 
has  picked  out  Dunnville  as  an  example,  and 
the  cost  is  $4.64  for  300  kilowatt  hours.  Right 
outside  of  Dunnville,  the  first  farmer  pays 
$7.45.  I  suggest  it  is  wrong.  I  do  not  suggest 
that  we  can  equalize  these  things  and  bring 
the  farmers  down  to  what  Dunnville  pays, 
but  I  say  that  there  should  be  some  reduction, 
that  these  people  are  paying  too  much.  They, 
too,  own  Hydro  just  as  much  as  a  citizen  of 
Dunnville. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  what  the  hon. 
member  is  really  advocating  is  a  question  of 
government  policy  in  relation  to  subsidization 
of  rates.  This  is  not  a  question  which  he  is 
really  directing  to  me,  as  a  commissioner 
on  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission, 
because  this  question  of  paying  money  out 
of  the  treasury  of  the  province  is  not  any- 
thing over  which  I,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission, or  as  a  commission,  have  any  control, 
so  perhaps  it  might  be  better,  in  relation  to 
that  aspect,  if  he  directed  his  question  to 
the  government  itself,  to  the  treasury. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  what  I  am  trying 
to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  I  would  want  to 
draw  tlie  attention  of  the  hon.  member  to 
this,  however.  There  are,  as  I  said,  when 
speaking  to  him  the  other  day,  28  local  sys- 
tems in  Ontario.  Now,  one  of  them,  I  notice 
quickly  on  page  170,  under  the  300  kilowatt 
hours,  they  pay  $10.17-that  is  Gogama.  Now, 
I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  others,  but 
take  Ignace,  take  Hornepayne,  Hornepayne 
is  $8.64,  that  is  a  local  system.  Take  Ignace, 
that  is  $8.64,  that  is  a  local  system. 

There  are  a  number,  I  am  not  picking  these 
out  for  one  reason  or  another,  except  to  give 
the  hon.  member  some  indication.  Take 
Latchford,  that  is  $7.02.  There  are  a  number 
of  these.  Take  Massey,  that  is  $8.64.  I  am 
just  picking  these  out  at  random,  but  it  occurs 
to  me  that— 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  is  picking  northern  On- 
tario in  every  instance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  I  am  pointing  out 
the  principle,  the  ramifications  of  the  hon. 
member's  advocacy. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  agree  with  him  that  there 
are  ramifications,  but  the  point  is  he  is 
picking  out  northern  Ontario  municipalities 
in  practically  every  instance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  that  is  why  we 
are  making  this  grant,  for  that  very  reason. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  this  is  what  I  want  to 
say. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  address  my 
remarks  to  the  government,  but  when  I  do, 
the  hon.  Minister  seems  to  ask  tlie  questions 
and  answer  them.  I  say  it  has  subsidized 
rural  Ontario  hydro  for  capital  measures  for 
many  years.  This  has  been  necessary,  and 
I  commend  the  government  for  it.  It  does 
not  have  to  subsidize  them  any  more,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  most  of  southern  Ontario 
rurally  has  been  looked  after. 

What  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that, 
inasmuch  as  this  government  does  not  have 
to  subsidize  them  any  more  for  capital 
measures,  it  would  not  do  this  government 
any  harm  to  put  some  money  out  of  the 
treasury  to  subsidize  the  rates.  Now,  I  say 
that  sincerely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber which  he  would  prefer,  to  increase  the 
school  grants  or  to  subsidize  hydro  rates? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has 


the  say  about  that.  Of  course,  we  want 
school  grants.  But,  I  say  it  is  not  fair  that 
the  first  farmer  outside  Niagara  Falls  has  to 
pay  $7.45  for  300  kilowatt  hours  and  we  will 
take  somebody  a  long  ways  away— say  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  just  for  example— when  any- 
body in  the  city  of  Toronto  pays  $4.10  for  the 
same  amount  as  a  consumer  two  miles  away 
from  the  great  installation  at  Niagara  Falls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend, 
did  I  understand  him  to  say,  or  to  suggest 
that,  the  urban  rate  be  gradually  brought  up, 
increased?  I  thought  he  was  talking  about 
Wiarton  and  these  other  places  having  their 
rates  increased. 

Mr.  Whicher:  No,  I  did  not  suggest  that. 
I  realize  that  is  an  impossibility.  I  would 
not  suggest  it  by  any  means. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  But  he  thinks  that  we 
ought  to  take  the  people's  money  under  the 
other  thing. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
this- 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  the  diflFerence? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as 
hydro  rates  in  the  province  of  Ontario  are 
concerned,  for  any  municipality  that  has  a 
public  utilities  commission,  I  think  they  are 
very  cheap  indeed.  I  hope  that  they  will 
be  able  to  remain  that  way. 

What  I  am  talking  about  is  rural  hydro. 
I  say  that  they  are  paying  too  much  money 
when  we  consider  that  one  citizen  in  this 
great  province  should  be  the  same  as 
another.  It  is  not  fair  that  a  farmer,  or 
somebody  living  in  a  hamlet,  or  somebody 
who  has  a  country  store,  should  pay  at 
least  50  per  cent,  more  than  they  do  in  some 
small  town  or  some  large  city,  such  as, 
Toronto.   Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  my— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  There  are  some  muni- 
cipalities that  are  paying  50  per  cent,  more 
than  other  municipalities.  The  hon.  member 
has  just  said  that  there  should  be  no  citizen 
of  this  province  paying  50  per  cent,  more 
than  another.  The  only  way  he  can  avoid 
that  is  to  bring  all  rates  to  an  equal  basis, 
surely. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  I  would  remind  the 
hon.  Minister  that  he  said  that  I  should  be 
addressing  my  remarks  to  the  goverimient. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  in  relation  to 
raising  money,  but  in  relation  to  that  prin- 
ciple I  think  that  the  hon.  member  should 
consider  that. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  consider  it.  I  say  there 
are  very  few  municipalities  that  are  paying 
50  per  cent,  more  than  other  municipahties, 
very  few  indeed.  I  have  a  hst  here  in  my 
own  county,  a  hst  here  of  every  town,  and 
I  might  say  that  there  is  not  one  of  them 
paying  2  per  cent,  more  than  the  other.  They 
are,  within  reason,  all  the  same.  The  highest 
that  I  have  on  my  book  is  tlie  city  of  Toronto, 
$4.10  in  comparison  to  Walkerton,  $3.92,  or 
Hamilton— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Ajax,  outside  of 
Toronto,  is  paying  $5.40,  and  that  is  only  the 
third  on  the  list. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  that  is  not  50  per  cent., 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  he  make  them  all 
the  same,  then? 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  is  not  50  per  cent, 
more. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  asked  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bruce  would  make  them  all  the  same. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Just  a  minute— $5.40 
for  Ajax  would  be  considerably  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  Athens,  which  is  $3.01, 
would  it  not?  Which  is  about  the  tenth- 
Mr.  Whicher:  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman, 
wholeheartedly,  that  there  is  certainly  room 
for  difference  in  rates  among  these  munici- 
palities, because  I  realize  that  some  of  them 
have  just  got  started.  But  the  fact  is  that 
in  rural  Ontario,  they  have  made  the  rates 
the  same  all  over,  with  which  I  agree, 
incidentally.  The  only  trouble  is  they  have 
made  them  too  high.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
fair  that,  just  because  a  man  lives  in  rural 
Ontario,  and  has  not  got  the  advantage  of  a 
public  utilities  commission,  that  in  some 
instances  he  pays  almost— and  in  fact,  more 
than— twice  as  much  as  those  who  live  under 
public  utilities. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Let  me  point  this  one 
fact  out  to  my  hon.  friend.  I  think  he  should 
bear  this  in  mind.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
municipalities,  rural  Ontario  would  not  have 
hydro  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with 
that.  But  the  point  is  that  over  a  50-year 
period  people  have  moved  aroimd.  They  have 
moved  from  rural  Ontario  into  a  town  or 
into  a  city  and  from  a  city  into  the  rural 
areas.  This  great  enterprise  is  backed  by  the 
province  of  Ontario— all  the  people,  not  just 
the  people  in  Toronto  or  Hamilton— for  $1.75 
billion.  It  is  backed  by  all  of  the  people- 
in  rural  Ontario,  towns,  cities  and  villages. 


Therefore,  I  say  that  everybody  should,, 
within  a  reasonable  amount,  have  approxi- 
mately the  same  rates.  I  ask  hon.  members 
is  it  fair  that  in  my  town  of  Wiarton,  we  pay 
$3.55  for  300  kilowatt  hours,  and  outside  of 
the  town,  within  100  yards  a  man  pays 
over  double?   The  first  farm— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Wiarton  has  had  a 
very  excellent  commission  with  some  very 
excellent  commissioners  on  it,  that  is  the 
only  reason  I  can  account  for  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon. 
friend  if  he  would  care  to  go  down  and  make 
that  speech  next  week  to  the  convention  of 
the  Ontario  municipal  electric  association? 
We  would  be  very  glad  to  get  him  a  place 
on  the  programme  where  he  could  discuss— 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
may  not  want  to  talk  too  loudly  about  that 
thing,  because  I  just  might  take  him  up  on 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  all  right,  it  would 
be  very  nice  to  have  the  hon.  member  down. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes,  but  he  would  not 
invite  me.  It  is  all  very  well  to  make  these 
littlle  quips  across  the  House,  he  knows  very 
well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  have  investigated 
this. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  might  say  that  I  have  a 
lot  of  support  down  there  for  it,  a  lot  of 
support.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  bring 
up  the  rates  in  Toronto  or  any  of  these 
towns.  I  am  suggesting  that,  inasmuch  as 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  subsidized  rural 
hydro  in  a  capital  nature  in  the  past,  he 
could  very  well  subsidize  them  to  some 
extent  in  the  future,  as  far  as  the  rates  are 
concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  My  hon.  friend,  if 
that  is  so,  I  would  just  like  to  make  this  one 
last  statement.  He  has  advocated  in  this 
House  that  the  budget  of  Ontario  Hydro 
should   be   brought   into   the   Legislature. 

Now,  clearly,  if  we  vote  money  to  equahze 
rates  or  to  reduce  rates,  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  supervise  the  expenditures,  to  see 
that  the  rates  have  been  truly  arrived  at.  In 
which  case,  it  seems  to  me  a  reinforcement  of 
the  hon.  member's  proposition  that  truly  if 
this  government,  or  this  House,  is  to  vote 
money  in  relation  to  the  administration  of 
Hydro,  it  will  have  to  supervise  its  budget. 

I  understood  the  hon.  member's  hon. 
leader  to  say,  one  day  when  I  was  speaking  in. 
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the  House,  that  he  did  not  advocate  that 
the  budget  be  voted  on  in  this  House.  The 
hon.  member,  however,  does  say  that  it 
should.  Now,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  discuss 
one  or  the  other  with  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition,  but,  with  great  respect,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  it  would  be  easier  to  argue  it  if 
their  positions  were  consistent.  What  is  the 
position  of  that  party  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Who  is  the  hon.  leader  over 
there? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems 
to  me  that  somebody  is  trying  to  put  us 
on  the  spot  here.  Did  the  hon.  Minister  say 
that  I  advocated  the  budget  be  brought  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  hon.  Minister,  when  I  was  talking 
about  bringing  in  budgets,  I  was  not  only 
referring    to    Ontario    Hydro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Did  he  include  Ontario 
Hydro? 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  I  say  is  that  the  policies 
of  Ontario  Hydro  should  most  assuredly 
be  discussed  in  this  House.  Here  we  were,  this 
morning,  talking  about  nuclear  power,  and  we 
are  now  having  a  Department  of  Energy 
Resources  set  up— for  which  I  am  very  glad- 
but  we  discussed  that,  and  it  is  a  very 
important  problem.  It  is  something  that  25 
years  from  now  may  decide  whether  we  are 
at  the  top  of  the  heap  or  at  the  bottom, 
whether  we  have  it  or  not. 

Why  should  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  have  the  right  to  decide  whether 
we  are  going  to  have  a  nuclear  energy  station 
in  this  province?  Why  does  it  have  the  right? 
We  are  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  docs  not  have  the  right. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —representatives,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  are  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  this  province,  and  in  an  important 
matter  such  as  this,  it  should  be  discussed 
in  this  House.  That  is  where  it  should  be 
discussed.  It  should  be  argued  and  debated 
in  this  House. 

I  might  say  further  that  such  projects  in 
which  we  are  going  to  spend  $300  million,  as 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway— and  we  are  all 
for  it— should  be  discussed  in  this  House.  The 
commission  should  not  make  up  its  mind  all 
of  a  sudden  that  we  are  going  to  go  ahead 
with  it.  For  example,  in  such  things  as  con- 
version, all  of  a  sudden  they  decide  that  they 


are  going  to  spend  $191  million  for  conver- 
sion of  hydro  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Did  they  spend  $191  million?  They  spent 
$375  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  wrong,  my 
hon.  friend,  that  is  quite  wrong. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  sorry,  that  is  not  wrong. 
Those  are  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  quite  wrong. 
I  ask  the  hon.  member  to  take  it  from  me, 
as  an  hon.  member  of  this  House,  that  the 
sum  of  $375  million  for  frequency  standardi- 
zation has  not,  I  repeat,  been  paid  by  Hydro. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  how  much  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  gave  it  to  the  hon. 
member  some  days  ago.  My  recollection  is, 
something  like  $352  million. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Surely  he  is  not  going  to 
split  hairs  over  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  One  million  dollars 
may  not  be  much  to  hon.  Mr.  Howe,  but  the 
hon.  member  is  apparently  increasing  it  by 
about  $23  million. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  Hydro  all  through  spend- 
ing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Are  we  all  through 
what? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Are  they  all  through  spend- 
ing money  on  conversion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  our  estimate  is 
that  it  will  be  about  $375  million. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Then,  what  are  we  talking 
about? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  This  is  what  my  hon. 
friend  said,  that  we  had  spent  $375  million. 

Mr.  Whicher:  All  I  would  say  is  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  according  to  the  report  by  Mr. 
Duncan,  Hydro  is  going  to  finish  conversion 
this  year  and  the  cost  is  going  to  be 
$375  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Of  which  Hydro  will 
have  put  up  about  $352  million. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Okay. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  balance  will  be 
put  up  by  the  municipalities  to  convert  their 
own  equipment. 

Mr.  Whicher:  All  right,  that  is  fine  with 
me.  The  only  thing  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  policy  such  as  that,  when  we  are 
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going  to  spend  $352  million,  should  be  dis- 
cussed in  this  House  by  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  and  not  the  commission  which 
is  appointed  by  this  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  should  we  vote 
on    them,    my   hon.    friend? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  say  that— 
Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  My  hon.  friend- 
Mr.   Whicher:    I   say,   for  example,  if  the 
Opposition  wish  to  turn  it  down,  or  wish  to 
bring  a  motion  to  that  effect,   I  would  say 
that   it   could  be   voted   on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  then  the  Hydro 
could    not    go    ahead    and    undertake    that 
construction- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Not  if  this  Legislative  assem- 
bly opposed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  —if  the  motion  was 
carried— 

Mr.  Whicher:  If  the  motion  was  carried, 
yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  what  is  the  dif- 
ference between  that  and  controlling  the 
budget? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  mean  are  we  going 
to  get  into  a  technical  argument  about  the 
budget?  I  want  to  get  back  to  this  rural 
hydro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  may  I  clear  up 
that  one  point?  Are  the  hon.  member  and 
his  hon.  leader  consistent  on  the  question  of 
voting  Hydro  monies  in  this  House? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  ask  because  I  think 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  says  that 
he  feels  that  the  budget  of  Ontario  Hydro 
should  be  brought  into  this  House  and  voted 
on,  yet  I  could  find  a  statement,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
said  no. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  I  recall  that  very 
well,  and  the  hon.  Minister  recalls  the  dis- 
cussion at  that  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Are  they  not  agreed 
on  this? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  fact  of  the  matter, 
is  that  I  made  this  explanation  on  one  pre- 
vious occasion,  and  the  hon.  Minister  asked 
exactly  the  same  question. 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Now,  I  understand 
where  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
stands- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  made  some  reference  to  the  budget 
passed  by  this  Legislature,  and  at  the  time 
tlie  hon.  Minister  asked  me  whether  I  thought 
the  budget  should  be  approved  of— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Oh,  did  I? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —in  this  Legislature. 
I  said  certainly  we  did  not  expect,  or  could 
not  expect,  or  would  not  expect,  that  the  day- 
to-day  operations  of  Hydro  be  approved  by 
this  Legislature.  But  at  the  time,  I  did  think 
that  major  policy  decisions  should  be  part 
of  the  determination  of  this  Legislature. 
I  think  that  at  that  time  we  made  the  expla- 
nation that  we  would  make  today. 

My  hon.  colleague  from  Bruce  is  arguing 
exactly,  and  is  contending  very  consistently, 
with  the  position  that  we  took  some  time 
ago,  with  respect  to  major  policy  decisions. 
This  Legislature  should  have  some  deter- 
mination. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  What  is  a  major  policy 
decision? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  that  is  true.  There 
is  a  point,  but  certainly  is  there  any  question 
of  whether  the  expenditure  of  $350  million  is 
major  or  not? 

An  hon.  member:  I  would  not  say  so. 

Mr,  Wintermeyer:  No.    I  would  not  think 


Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  controlling 
the  money  of  Hydro,  whether  it  is  a  large 
sum  or  a  small  sum. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  the  determination 
at  least  of  whether  they  should  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  are  not  we  voting 
money  right  here  today  for  Hydro,  $1.85 
million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  No,  we  are  voting 
money  to  people  in  northern  Ontario  so  that 
they  may  receive  electricity  which  they  are 
not  receiving  at  this  date. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  we  are  voting  money 
any  way  they  want  to  look  at  it.  It  is  right 
there,  $1.85  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  We  are  not  voting 
Hydro's    revenues    or    Hydro's    income.     We 
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are  not  touching  Hydro's  money.  We  are 
voting  our  own  money,  which  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  I  am  suggesting,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  we  vote  a  httle  bit  more 
for  the  people  in  rural  Ontario,  so  that  the 
rates  can  be  adjusted  down  accordingly. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  hon.  members— I  do 
not  expect  that  the  hon.  members  on  the 
government  side  certainly  to  express  them- 
selves here  in  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Well,  after  hearing  all  the 
hon.  member  had  to  say,  who  would  want  to 
express  anything? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  do  say  that  I  have  given 
these  thoughts  sincerely,  after  considerable 
thought.  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  when 
we  consider  that  Hydro  is  owned  by  every- 
body, that  one  person  should  pay  twice  as 
much  as  another.  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  through  you,  the  government,  that  tliey 
give  some  consideration  to  this  over  the 
next  few  months  or  the  next  year  or  when- 
ever it  might  be. 

Vote    2,205    agreed    to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  of 
of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions,  and  ask  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions,  and  asks  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  advise  you  and  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  that  I  have  caused  this  telegram  to  be 
sent  to  the  Belleville  McFarlands: 

THE  PEOPLE  OF  ONTARIO  AND  THEIR 
LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  SEND  HEARTIEST 
CONGRATULATIONS  TO  THE  BELLEVILLE 
McFARLANDS  ON  A  GREAT  WIN.  WE  ARE 
VERY  PROUD  OF  YOU  ALL. 


THIRD   READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motions: 

Bill  No.  2,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  3,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act,  1954. 

Bill  No.  4,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act,  1954. 


Bill  No.  5,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Trade 
Schools  Regulations  Act. 

Bill  No.  6,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Air  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  1958. 

Bill  No.  10,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Coroners 
Act. 

Bill  No.  11,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown 
Witnesses  Act. 

Bill  No.  12,  An  A£t  to  amend  The  Fatal 
Accidents  Act. 

Bill  No.  13,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Insur- 
ance Act. 

Bill  No.  14,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Jurors 
Act. 

Bill  No.  15,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Light- 
ning Rods  Act. 

Bill  No.  16,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act. 

Bill  No.  17,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Magis- 
trates Act,  1952. 

Bill  No.  18,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Incompetency   Act. 

Bill  No.  19,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Investigators  Act,   1958. 

Bill  No.  20,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Training 
Schools   Act. 

Bill  No.  24,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Libraries  Act. 

Bill  No.  30,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Teachers'  Superannuation  Act. 

Bill  No.  33,  The  Bulk  Sales  Act,  1959. 

Bill  No.  34,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Alcohol- 
ism Research  Foundation  Act,   1949. 

Bill  No.  35,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Chil- 
dren's Boarding  Homes  Act,  1957. 

Bill  No.  41,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Service  Act. 

Bill  No.  45,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Dog 
Tax  and  The  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Poultry 
Protection   Act. 

Bill  No.  46,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Agri- 
cultural   Societies    Act. 

Bill  No.  47,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Com- 
munity Centres  Act. 

Bill  No.  48,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Credit 
Unions    Act,    1953. 

Bill  No.  49,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Invest- 
ment Contracts  Act. 

Bill  No.  50,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Judi- 
cature Act. 
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Bill   No.   51,   An  Act  to   amend  The  Pro- 
bation   Act. 

Bill  No.   52,  The  Reciprocal  Enforcement 
of  Maintenance  Orders  Act,  1959. 

Bill  No.  53,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Wills  Act. 

Bill  No.  57,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Vital 
Statistics  Act. 

Bill  No.  58,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Theatres 
Act,    1953. 

Bill  No.  61,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Deserted 
Wives'   and   Children's   Maintenance  Act. 

Bill  No.  62,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Regu- 
lations Act. 

Bill  No.  63,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Surrogate 
Courts  Act. 


Bill  No.  68,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cor- 
porations Tax  Act,   1957. 

Bill  No.  69,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Chari- 
table  Institutions  Act,    1956. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  In 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I  may 
say  that  tomorrow  we  will  have  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  if 
there  is  time  the  budget  debate,  and  there 
might  be  some  bills  on  the  order  paper  of 
a  routine  nature. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion    agreed    to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.30  of  the 
clock,   p.m. 


ERRATUM 

(Wednesday,  February  25,  1959) 

Page  Column  Lines  Correction 

605  2  27  to  32  Change  to  read: 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer)  moves 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

BUDGET  ADDRESS 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  I  rise  to  present  this  budget  today,  I 
do  so  under  very  happy  circumstances,  particularly 
happy  it  seems  to  me. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon  students  from  Orde  Street  school, 
Toronto;  Hunters  Glen  school,  Scarborough; 
Olivet  day  school,  Islington;  and  Westervelt 
business  school  in  London.  We  also  have  a 
large  group  of  ladies  from  the  riding  of 
Welland.  These  people  are  here  to  view  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  and  we  extend  to 
them  a  very  warm  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  agriculture, 
presents  the  committee's  second  report  and 
moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  R.  M.  Myers,  from 
the  standing  committee  on  municipal  law, 
presents  the  committee's  first  report  and 
moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Conservation  Authori- 
ties Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning  Act,  1955. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Board   Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 
Motion    agreed    to. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  ONTARIO-ST.  LAWRENCE 

DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 

ACT,  1955 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario- 
St.  Lawrence  Development  Commission  Act, 
1955." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  is  to  increase  the  members  of  the  commis- 
sion from  11  to  15. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
want  to  make  another  statement  to  the 
House  on  the  gas  situation  in  my  area. 

After  I  spoke  the  other  day— a  week  or  so 
ago— Mr.  Weir,  vice-president  and  general 
manager  of  Union  Gas  Company,  wrote  me 
a  letter.  He  also  sent  a  copy  of  that  letter  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost);  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Spooner)  and  to  all  the  papers,  accusing  me 
of  saying  things  I  did  not  say  at  all.  I 
wrote  back  replying  that  I  had  not  said  what 
he  accused  me  of  saying,  but  I  got  no  reply 
from   him. 

Now,  with  your  permission,  sir,  I  would 
like  to  pass  out  copies  of  what  I  want  to 
say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  to  the 
press  gallery,  so  there  will  be  no  mistake  any 
more  in  what  I  have  to  say. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber not  read  it  into  the  records,  then? 

Mr.  Janes:  I  am  going  to.  Now,  I  would 
like  to  read  this  into  the  record: 

I  want  to  make  a  statement  to  the  House 
regarding  statements  I  made  in  my  speech 
a  few  days  ago  regarding  the  gas  and  oil 
situation  in  Lambton  county.  When  the 
paper  reported  my  statement,  Mr.  Weir, 
vice-president  and  general  manager  of  Union 
Gas  Company,  dictated  a  letter  to  me,  send- 
ing a  copy  to  the  hon.  member  for  Middlesex 
North  (Mr.  Stewart),  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  most  of  the  papers,  contradicting  what 
I  was  supposed  to  have  said. 
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In  this  letter,  Mr.  Weir  enclosed  the 
statements  from  4  newspapers.  All  these 
newspaper  reports  were  correct  in  what  I 
had  said. 

I  did  not  say,  or  suggest,  that  they  were 
not  paying  for  the  storage  of  gas— this  is 
Union  Gas— and  it  is  quite  evident  that  Mr. 
Weir  is  trying  to  confuse  the  issue.  I  did 
state  that  the  Union  Gas  Company  had  never 
at  any  time  paid  a  royalty  on  the  gas  they 
have  taken  from  Dawn  township  gas  field, 
that  they  had  exploited  the  people  in  Dawn 
for  years. 

I  stand  by  this  statement  either  in  or  out 
of  the  House.  Mr.  Weir  suggested  that  if  I 
made  this  statement  out  of  the  House  he 
might  charge  me  with  slander. 

My  very  good  hon.  friend  from  Kent  West 
(Mr.  Parry)  and  his  wife  brought  me  a 
clipping  from  the  Chatham  newspaper  where 
Mr.  Weir  was  quoting  things  I  was  supposed 
to  have  said  and  denying  each  one. 

In  Mr.  Weir's  letter  to  me  he  states: 

It  is  common  practice  to  pay  for  such 
leases  on  an  acreage  basis  until  gas  or 
other  petroleum  products  have  been  found 
by  drilling,  at  which  time  the  basis  for 
compensation  charges  is  related  to  either 
potential  or  actual  production  of  gas  or 
other  petroleum  products. 

This  suggests  that  they  have  paid  for  gas 
or  petroleum  products  which  they  have  pro- 
duced on  the  farmers'  property,  which  is  not 
true,  as  they  have  never  paid  for  any  gas. 

At  the  present  time,  as  I  stated,  they  have 
two  oil  wells  in  production,  very  much  against 
their  wishes  and  I  presume  they  are  paying  a 
royalty  on  oil. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  two  more  statements, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

First,  in  regard  to  the  Grant  McGregor  gas 
pool,  which  I  mentioned  when  talking  in  this 
House,  this  pool  was  connected  up  in  the  fall 
of  1958,  or  thereabouts,  with  the  other  storage 
areas.  This  pool  is  producing  50  million  cubic 
feet  of  gas  per  day,  and  to  date  has  produced 
well  over  one  billion  cubic  feet  for  which 
they  have  not  paid  one  cent  of  royalty.  This 
gas  has  been  fed  into  pipe  lines  and  sold  to 
the  consumers  of  Ontario  for  well  over  $1 
per  1,000  cubic  feet. 

And  here  is  a  second  statement.  I  have  an 
estimate  from  a  very  reUable  oil  company 
that  there  is  at  least  100  million  barrels  of 
oil  in  the  Dawn  township  oil  pool,  which  to 
date    Union    Gas    have    refused    to    produce 


themselves   or  allow  any  other  company  to 
produce. 

I  suggested  a  few  days  ago  that  all  gas 
leases  be  renegotiated.  I  stand  by  that 
request,  and  if  Union  Gas  will  not  agree  to 
renegotiation,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  asking 
for  legislation  to  make  it  compulsory. 


THE  JUVENILE  AND  FAMILY  COURTS 
ACT,  1959 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  78,  "The  Juvenile  and  Family 
Courts  Act,  1959." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  78,  The  Juvenile  and 
Family  Courts  Act,  1959,  it  is  my  intention, 
with  your  permission,  to  have  this  bill  go  to 
legal  bills,  where  it  can  be  discussed  in  any 
detail,  or  as  much  detail  as  may  be  desired. 
But  I  would  just  Uke  to  say  this  at  this  time. 
This  bill  is  really  a  rewriting  of  the  1954 
Act,  as  amended  in  1955,  and  the  principle 
is  exactly  the  same,  or  so  much  the  same,  that 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  see  any  difference 
with  3  additional  points: 

1.  Authority  for  the  creation  and  carrying 
on,  in  conjunction  with  the  juvenile  and  family 
court— related  to  it  directly,  as  the  wording  of 
the  Act  says— of  a  psychiatric  research  clinic 
in  municipaUties  with  a  population  of  over 
500,000,  which,  at  the  present  time,  of  course, 
means  metropolitan  Toronto.  Permission  by 
legislation  to  have  such  a  clinic  set  up. 

2.  The  type  of  municipaUty.  Permission 
is  given  for  the  appointment  of  an  executive 
officer  in  the  field  of  probation. 

3.  Permission  is  given  for  the  passing  of 
regulations  in  a  normal  way  to  carry  out 
the  procedures  that  are  required  by  the 
Act. 

I  just  stress,  in  second  reading,  tliat  in 
principle  this  bill  is  merely  a  rewriting  of 
existing  legislation,  with  those  3  additional 
points. 

And,  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  sir,  there 
will  be  tlie  fullest  of  discussion  available 
to  all  parties  and  all  interested  people  at 
legal  bills. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  are  bills  that  are  to  go  to  com- 
mittee. Are  there  any  other  committee  bills 
here  that  should  go  on? 
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THE    PUBLIC    VEHICLES    ACT 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  93,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Vehicles  Act." 

He  said:  This  is  going  to  the  highway 
safety  committee,  which  is  meeting  tomorrow 
morning. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  move  that  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 


MOTION  OF  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  I  think  I  would 
be  in  order.  I  believe  the  department  which 
is  coming  up  this  afternoon  is  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 

Now,  I  want  to  move,  Mr.  Speaker, 
seconded  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver,  that  the 
motion  now  before   the   House, 

Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair 
and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee 
of  supply 

be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following: 

That  this  House  condemns  the  loose, 
improper  and  unlawful  practice  of  the 
liquor  control  board  of  Ontario  in  appro- 
priating to  itself,  for  investment  purposes, 
many  millions  of  dollars  from  the  net 
profits  of  its  trading  activities  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  construction  of  public 
buildings,  without  the  project  being 
approved  and  the  money  voted  by  this 
Legislature. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  I  am 
very  glad  to  acquiesce  with  the  suggestion 
which  he  made  yesterday  relative  to  the 
liquor  control  board  of  Ontario  submitting 
to  the  House  a  programme  of  stores  and  pub- 
lic works  which  are  projected  by  it. 

Now,  I  would  undertake  to  have  that  sub- 
mitted to  him  within  the  course  of  a  few 
days,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  acquiesce  in 
that,  and  if  he  would  like  to  withdraw  the 
motion,  I  think  it  meets  the  purposes  of  his 
motion. 

Mr.  Nixon:  No,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  on  this.  I  have 
long  held  very  firm  convictions  on  this  matter. 
I  recall  very  well  when  Howard  Ferguson 
brought  in  The  Liquor  Control  Act,  1926. 
He  said  that  every  dollar  of  profits,  net 
profits,   that   were   derived  from   its   trading 


activities  would  be  turned  into  the  consoli- 
dated revenue  fund  of  this  province.  He  said: 
We  will  provide  them  the  money  to  put 
them  in  business,  and  when  they  want  more 
money,  then  the  government  will  provide 
it  for  them,  but  the  profits  must  come 
back  to  the  treasury  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

And    with   that   policy    I    am    completely    in 
accord. 

I  think  that  we  are  developing,  in  regard 
to  the  investments  of  the  liquor  control 
board  of  this  province,  a  practice  that  is  loose, 
and  should  be  condemned  by  this  Legisla- 
ture, and  means  taken  to  correct  it. 

Now,  if  I  might  just  recall  to  the  House 
what  happened  yesterday  during  the  discus- 
sions of  The  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer.  I  have  not  the  Hansard  before 
me,  of  course,  but  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
this  report  in  this  morning's  Toronto  Globe 
and    Mail: 

The  liquor  control  board  was  accused 
yesterday  of  using  its  profits  to  construct 
government  buildings  that  should  be 
approved  by  the  Legislature.  When  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  Allan  told  Mr.  Nixon 
that  the  LCBO  kept  the  minimum  of  $2 
million  a  year,  annually,  from  its  profits 
to  build  new  stores  and  warehouses,  the 
Liberal  member  asked  what  projects  were 
planned  for  this  year.  Mr.  Allan  said 
that  a  major  item  this  year  was  the  con- 
struction of  a  3-storey  building  to  house 
the  liquor  control  store  and  offices  of 
the  other  government  departments  in 
Sault    Ste.    Marie. 

I  would  like  to  interrupt  here  to  say  that 
maybe  one  might  not  have  made  a  first-class 
issue  of  this  if  it  were  just  a  matter  of  a  small 
store  in  some  community,  although  still  I  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  in  this  government 
a  Department  of  Public  Works  with  all  the 
overhead  and  set-up  to  buy  land  and  build 
these  stores,  and  they  let  the  liquor  board  use 
them  for  nothing.  It  does  not  make  any 
difference.  But  the  House  would  vote  the 
money,  the  hon.  members  would  know  what 
was  going  on. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Connell)  would  have  to  bring  his  estimates 
before  us  and  say  that,  in  the  city  of  Brant- 
ford:  "We  are  proposing  this  year  to  buy  land 
from  Mr.  X.,  and  build  a  liquor  store  on  it." 
I  say  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  continue  with  the  quote  from  the  Globe 
and  Mail: 

Mr.  Nixon  said  that  the  Public  Works 
Department   should   build   such   structures. 
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He  said,  to  permit  the  liquor  control  board 
to  build  all  over  the  province  out  of  the 
liquor  sales  profits  was  to  deny  the  Hovise 
the  right  to  vote  on  funds  that  ought  to 
go  into  the  general  treasury  and  be  subject 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  hon.  members.  Hon. 
Mr.  Allan  agreed  that  the  balance  of 
liquor  board  profits  were  placed  in  the 
public  funds. 

Now,  I  asked  him  particularly  yesterday, 
and  he  said  that  his  department  took  the 
revenues  from  all  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment into  his  treasury,  and  I  asked  him 
if  any  of  the  boards  and  commissions  of 
the  province  did  the  same,  and  he  said,  no, 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  liquor  board, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  profits  which 
they  retained  in  the  till  for  their  own  purposes 
—investment  purposes— all  the  rest  of  the  net 
revenue  comes  into  the  consohdated  revenue 
fund. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  section  25  of  The 
Liquor  Control  Act  of  Ontario  says  very 
definitely  that  tlie  net  profits  of  tlie  board 
shall  be  paid  into  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund  at  such  times,  and  in  such  manner,  as  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  may  direct. 
So  certainly  that  is  specific  enough,  and  the 
only  question  is:  What  constitutes  profits? 

But,  I  do  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
all  sincerity,  that  it  is  a  pretty  far-fetched 
proposition  to  say  that  the  money  necessary 
to  build  a  3-storey  office  building  for  the  use 
of  all  the  departments  of  government  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  should  be  built  by  the  liquor 
control  board  out  of  the  profits  of  one  year, 
and  they  pay  for  it  out  of  the  profits,  and 
wipe  it  off,  and  carry  it  in  their  statement 
at  a  figure  of  $1.  It  is  almost  incredible  to  me. 

When  the  government  assists  school  boards 
in  the  building  of  schools  throughout  this 
province,  all  they  will  pay  every  year  is  just 
the  annual  amount  due  on  the  debenture. 
But  here  the  liquor  board  can  build  a  3- 
storey  office  building  for  all  the  departments 
of  government  in  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  pay  for 
it  all  out  of  the  profits  of  one  year,  and  write 
it  off  for  a  nominal  amount,  and  leave  a 
nominal  amount  of  $1  in  their  statement. 

Now,  I  have  a  grievance  against  the  liquor 
control  board  also  in  this  connection,  and  tlie 
way  the  thing  is  handled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  way  an  hon.  member 
can  get  any  information  at  all  is  to  put 
questions  on  the  order  paper.  Right  at  the 
beginning  of  the  session,  question  No.  10, 
I  put  this  question  on  the  order  paper: 

Mr.    Nixon   inquires   of  the    Ministry   re 
auditor's  statement  on  page  24,  liquor  con- 


trol board  investments,  $22,860,754.  What 
amount  is  in  fixed  assets?  How  many 
LCBO  stores  in  the  province  are  the  prop- 
erty of  the  board?  How  many  are  rented? 
Where  are  the  stores  owned  by  the  board 
located?  What  was  the  total  cost  of  land 
and  construction  of  each?  Did  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  build  these 
stores  or  has  the  LCBO  its  own  organization 
for  this  purpose?  How  is  the  amount  of 
profit  retained  by  the  LCBO  each  year 
determined  and  what  is  the  statutory 
authority  for  this  practice? 

Now,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
liquor  control  board  could  have  provided 
that  information  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
or  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Phillips) 
who  answers  in  the  House  for  the  liquor 
board.  They  could  have  provided  that  infor- 
mation in  20  minutes.  Yet  all  these  weeks 
have  passed,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
tabled  many  answers  to  questions,  and  yet 
we  skate  around  that  question  that  is  No. 
10  on  the  order  paper.  That  was  put  on 
at  the  very  beginning  of  tlie  session. 

When  the  commissioner  was  before  the 
committee  on  commissions,  I  asked  some  ques- 
tions of  him,  and  we  did  get  some  general 
replies  which,  in  almost  every  instance,  were 
not  correct— I  will  not  go  into  that  now— but 
he  did  give  us  an  organization  chart  of  the 
liquor  control  board  of  Ontario. 

And  here  we  have  a  whole  department  set- 
up, if  you  please,  for  the  construction  of 
buildings,  the  purchase  of  lands,  subdivided 
into  statistical  construction,  purchasing,  main- 
tenance, real  estate,  with  the  head  of  each 
different  branch,  which  is  simply  a  duplicate 
service  The  Department  of  Public  Works  has 
in  the  province. 

And  under  tliese  circumstances  particularly, 
where  I  submit  that  every  precaution  should 
be  taken  to  prevent  any  looseness  developing, 
I  warn  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  if 
tliis  continues  to  grow  as  it  has  been  in  the 
past,  he  will  have  another  major  scandal  on 
his  hands  because  of  the  way  this  thing  has 
been  handled. 

Now,  I  stated,  when  I  spoke  in  this  House 
on  this  subject  on  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
—and  you  will  recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  such 
a  hot  speech  that  the  House  actually  burst 
into  flames  and  we  all  had  to  clear  out- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  I  am  just  telling  hon. 
members  the  facts.  I  suggested  that  the 
government  was  actually  embarrassed  by  the 
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amount  of  profits  that  this  board  is  earning 
every  year  from  their  trading  activities. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  confirmed  my 
opinion  when  he  issued  a  statement  the 
other  evening  in  vi^hich  he  said  he  was 
seriously  concerned  by  the  profits  or  the 
taxes,  whichever  we  call  it,  which  he  said 
were  between  $60  million  and  $70  million. 

Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  according  to 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  statement 
here  the  other  day,  they  are  between  $70 
million  and  $80  million,  not  between  $60 
million  and  $70  million,  because  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  announced  a  $70  million 
surplus  from  the  liquor  board,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  there  will  be  the  over-run  that 
we  always  get  from  the  estimated  income, 
we  know  it  never  fails,  and  then  there  will 
be  the  $4  million  or  more  that  they  retained 
in  their  till  for  their  investment  purposes. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  where  this  $2  million 
comes  from  that  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
said  yesterday  was  always  kept  back  by  the 
liquor  board.  In  the  liquor  board  statement 
that  was  just  tabled,  it  claims  that  last  year— 
the  one  for  which  we  have  the  return— they 
retained  $3.5  million,  and  that  was  the  figure 
that  the  commissioner  gave  me  at  the  com- 
mission meeting. 

But  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  state- 
ment states  in  two  different  places,  on  page 
19  of  this  financial  report  that  was  issued 
before  the  House  met,  that  the  surplus  fund 
of  the  provincial  treasury  is,  less  the  amount 
retained  by  the  liquor  control  board  of 
Ontario  for  investment,  $4,006,697.  So  I 
submit  that  the  figures  do  not  jibe  in  that 
respect  either. 

And  also  in  this  report,  just  to  round  out 
the  statement  that  I  made  with  regard  to  the 
procedure  in  connection  with  the  accounts 
on  page  10,  it  says  this: 

The  fixed  assets  are  shown  at  a  normal 
valuation  of  $1  for  each  parcel  of  land 
and  $1  for  each  building,  either  completed 
or  in  process,  plus  $1  for  all  the  furniture, 
fixtures,  machinery,  equipment,  leaseholds, 
improvements  in  stores,  warehouses  and 
offices. 

The  real  estate  consists  of  the  land  and 
buildings  at  55  Front  Street,  Toronto;  land 
and  warehouses  at  Fort  William;  land  for 
new  warehouses  at  Fort  William;  land  and 
partially  built  new  warehouse  at  Ottawa; 
also  included  in  the  real  estate  .  .  . 

Now  listen  to  this: 

19  store  sites  containing  stores  in  operation, 

20  store  sites  against  14  of  which  charges 
have  been  made  for  costs  of  uncompleted 
store  buildings  and  one  store  parking  lot. 


The  costs  of  all  the  lands  and  buildings 
incurred  during  the  year  totalled  together 
$2,076,000. 

Now,  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  for  this 
board  to  get  into  the  real  estate  and  build- 
ing business  to  the  extent  that  is  set  out 
here,  over  $13.5  million  without  $1  ever 
having  been  voted  by  this  Legislature,  and 
1  suggest  and  1  claim,  Mr.  Speaker— although 
I  do  my  utmost  to  keep  in  touch  with  what 
is  going  on  in  this  House,  even  if  I  do  not 
take  up  much  of  your  time  in  making 
speeches— that  I  had  no  knowledge  what- 
ever that  they  had  become  involved  in  the 
building  business  to  the  extent  which  I  have 
set  out  here.  1  say  that  this  is  a  condition 
which  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue, 
and  I  think  now  is  the  time  that  we  should 
have  some  determination  on  that  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
to  my  hon.  friend  that  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  what  he  said  the  other  day,  and 
1  have  listened  to  what  he  said  this  after- 
noon. I  would  not  want  him  to  get  so  hot 
that  he  might  destroy  this  building  as  appar- 
ently nearly  occurred  in  the  Throne  debate, 
but  in  any  event  I  have  listened  with  great 
interest  to  what  he  has  said. 

Now,  I  would  say,  of  course,  that  my  hon. 
friend,  as  usual,  made  a  very  forceful  presen- 
tation of  his  point,  for  which  I  give  him  due 
credit.  But  I  think  that  in  some  regards  he 
has  a  bit  overemphasized  his  reasons,  which 
I  want  to  deal  with  just  for  a  moment. 

First  of  all,  may  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend, 
in  connection  with  that  question  on  the  order 
paper,  that  I  did  not  consider  it  of  very 
urgent  importance.  There  is  no  reason  why 
it  could  not  be  filed  or  tabled  as  it  will  be. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  I  thought 
my  hon.  friend  had  gone  to  the  committee  on 
commissions,  and  that  the  liquor  board  infor- 
mation was  there,  and  that  all  of  the  infor- 
mation he  asks  for  would  have  been  available, 
and  that  he  would  have  satisfied  himself  on 
the  point. 

Therefore,  I  thought  the  answering  of  the 
question  was  rather  an  anti-climax— that  it 
met  the  situation.  However,  I  may  say  to 
my  hon.  friend  that  I  have  no  objection  at 
all  and  I  will  certainly  supply  him  with  the 
information. 

Now,  concerning  the  point  relative  to  the 
liquor  board,  as  part  of  its  business,  leasing 
and  purchasing  premises  and  building  build- 
ings, may  I  say  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  has  stated  what  Howard  Ferguson  said, 
Mr.  Ferguson  said  this  about  35  years  ago 
and  I,  of  course,  note  the  statement  that  was 
made  at  that  time. 
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But  I  ask  my  lion,  friend  to  refer  to  The 
Liquor  Control  Board  Act,  and  this  has 
been  in  the  statutes  for  20  years— that  is 
half  the  time  my  hon.  friend  has  sat  in  this 
House.  The  authority  is  statutory.  It  is 
there  in  the  Act.    It  says: 

Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council,  the  board, 

(a)  shall  have  the  power  to  acquire  by 
purchase  or  any  other  maner,  or  without 
the  consent  of  the  owner  thereon,  to 
enter  upon,  take  possession  of,  expropriate, 
and  use  any  land  or  property  which  it  may 
deem  necessary   for   its   undertakings;   and 

(b)  shall  have  and  may  exercise  and 
enjoy,  in  addition  to  the  powers  conferred 
by  this  Act,  all  the  powers  conferred  upon 
the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  relation 
to  public  works  by  The  Public  Works  Act, 

and  in  application  of  this  section  where 
the  words  the  Minister,  the  department  or 
the  Crown  appear  in  such  Act  they  shall, 
where  the  context  permits,  mean  the  board. 

Now,  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that 
his  wording  of  his  resolution,  in  view  of  the 
statutes  is,  I  think,  completely  out.  He  says 
it  is  illegal. 

Ml'.  Nixon:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend  a 
question? 

Hon.  Mr,  Frost:  Now  wait,  sir,  I  am  going 
to  come  to  this.  Because  I  am  pointing  out 
first  of  all  the  points  in  which  I  disagree  with 
the  hon.  member.  I  think  myself  that  his 
statement,  in  relation  to  it,  is  altogether  too 
lurid,  if  I  may  put  it  that  way.  And  I  would 
say  that  the  hon.  member  has  been  a  member 
of  this  House  which  gave  the  government 
power.  Now,  this  may  have  been  back  in 
his  days,  I  do  not  know.  I  mean  it  is,  I 
should   say,   20   years  old  in   any   event. 

It  seems  to  me,  at  least  from  the  statute, 
that  the  board  has  been  doing  something 
which  it  is  authorized  by  Parliament  or  the 
Legislature  to  do.  Now,  sir,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  principle  of  it- 
Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  why  will  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  not  let  me  ask  this  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  want  to  say  this: 
on  the  principle  of  it,  I  listened  to  him  the 
other  day,  as  I  always  do,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  found  myself  in  some  agreement 
with  what  he  said. 

First  of  all,  in  connection  with  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  matter,  may  I  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend,  that  has  not  yet  been  approved  by 


order  in  council.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
application  has  not  been  made  as  yet,  and 
it  has  not  been  to  the  treasury  board,  as  I 
understand. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  that  does  not  agree  with 
the  statement  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treaurer  has  a  great  maze  of  detail  with 
which  he  has  to  deal.  He  has  checked  the 
matter  up  and  found  that  has  not  been  true. 

Actually  speaking,  sirj  as  a  matter  of 
business,  the  authority,  I  presume,  is  in  the 
Act.  But,  in  any  event,  I  agree  that  a  build- 
ing which  is  built  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  government— and  they  are  being  built 
through  the  province— would  be  better  to  be 
built  by  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
and,  I  think,  owned  by  the  government  and 
then  leased  to  the  commission. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  my  good  hon.  friend 
from  Sault  Ste.  Marie  (Mr.  Lyons)  to  get 
upset,  because  we  are  going  to  build  a 
building.  But  I  point  out— I  do  not  want  to 
speak  for  the  treasury  board,  because  they 
might  overrule  me— that  I  think  it  would  be 
better  if  it  were  built  by  The  Department  of 
Public  Works,  and  I  think  that  would  be  the 
decision    of   the    treasury    board. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  particular  principle 
has  never  been  before  the  treasury  board 
insofar  as  I  know— the  erection  of  a  building 
which  might  serve  other  departments  of 
government. 

Now,  I  have  no  doubt  there  would  be  very 
good  business  reasons  for  doing  that.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  agree  a  matter  of  that  sort 
should  be  subject  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House. 

Now,  I  want  to  go  further  tlian  that,  in 
agreeing  with  the  hon.  member.  This  is 
statutory,  the  power  is  given  to  do  these 
things.  However,  I  think,  despite  the  power, 
that  it  would  be  better  to  have  these  matters 
included  as  part  of  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  passed  upon 
by  the  House. 

I  may  say  that  the  treasury  board  has  been 
looking  at  this  matter  from  the  standpoint  of 
operating  a  business  and  giving  the  commis- 
sion the  power  to  operate  a  business.  I  think 
the  principle  of  the  Act  and  what  has  been 
done  is  thoroughly  sound,  and  I  do  not  agree 
with  my  hon.  friend  that,  in  operating  sound 
business,  it  is  a  ground  for  scandal  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort.  I  think,  that  in  principle, 
it  is  sound  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  board  has  been 
faced    with    this    situation.      For    years,    the 
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rentals  in  the  province  were  pretty  well  static. 
We  are  facing  totally  different  conditions 
today  where  rentals  bear  no  relationship  to 
what  they  bore  a  very  short  time  ago. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are,  in  communities, 
the  problem  of  traffic  conditions,  and  all  of 
these  things.  I  think  it  is  desirable  that  the 
board,  as  a  matter  of  convenience  and  service 
to  the  public,  should  use  a  portion  of  its 
retail  profits  in  providing  decent  service  for 
the  people  of  this  province.  Now,  I  think 
that  is  imassailable. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  am  bound  to  say  that, 
in  its  operation  and  in  doing  that,  it  would 
be  better  to  submit  a  plan  of  that  sort  to 
the  House  and  get  the  House's  approval  of  it. 

The  problem  has  been  given  some  consid- 
eration by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  and 
by  the  board  itself,  and  I  can  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  the  intention  is  to  acquiesce  in 
that  proposal,  and  to  have  these  matters  come 
up  for  scrutiny  in  the  House. 

Very  shortly,  my  hon.  friend,  the  liquor 
commissioner  (Mr.  Collings )  — and  I  presume, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  be  done  through  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works— vdll  devise  the 
method  by  which  it  will  be  done  and  will 
submit  the  programme  to  the  House,  and  the 
House  can  see  what  is  being  done. 

That,  I  think,  sir,  is  the  situation  and  I 
think  that,  because  of  the  explanation  I  have 
given,  my  hon.  friend  will  be  now  less 
heated,  and  will  be  more  satisfied  that  we  are 
anxious,  not  only  to  subscribe  to  good  business 
conditions,  but  also  with  what,  I  think,  are 
the  demands  of  a  parliamentary  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and  in  that  I  agree. 

My  reference  the  other  night  in  regard  to 
liquor  was  not  in  relation  to  profit.  I  can 
assure  my  hon.  friends  of  this,  the  demands 
of  the  people  for  old  age  pensions  and  for 
education,  and  for  a  host  of  other  things,  are 
so  great  that  I  would  never  be  embarrassed 
by  the  amount  of  the  profits.  That  was  not 
the  point  to  which  I  was  referring.  I  think 
that  the  profits  are  desirable  and  needed,  and 
are  being  well  applied  in  the  interests  and 
welfare  of  our  people. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  also  that,  when  I  referred  to  the  liquor 
bill  of  tlie  province  the  other  day,  I  said  that 
it  was  a  staggering  sum,  and  so  it  is.  But 
may  I  also  point  out  that  we  are  one  of  the 
great  tourist  areas  of  America.  I  would  not 
want  someone  to  get  down  and  statistically 
add  it  up  and  see  what  was  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  our  6  million  people,  because 
in  the  past  year  we  also  had  no   less  tlian 


6  million  American  cars  entering  this  prov- 
ince- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  How 
many  Ontario  cars  go  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  tliat  is  not  the  issue. 
What  I  am  saying  is  tliis,  that  in  this  prov- 
ince we  have  a  system  of  liquor  control  and 
sale,  and  there  are  no  less  than  6  million 
American  cars  coming  into  this  province 
every  year,  and  I  think  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  some  of  the  occupants  of  those  cars 
might  help  to  swell  both  the  liquor  bill  and 
the  profits  which  this  government  receives. 
Now  I  find  it  highly  desirable  that  there 
should  be  profits  because  we  need  the  money 
for  the  purposes  indicated  by  the  budget. 

That  is  the  explanation,  and  I  do  not  think 
I  could  add  anything  more  to  it.  The  hon. 
member  for  Brant  mentioned  the  problem  of 
building  the  other  day— I  felt,  as  others  have, 
that  there  is  validity  in  his  point  of  view.  I 
think,  notwithstanding  the  power  in  the  Act, 
that  it  would  be  better  hereafter  if  the  build- 
ing of  these  stores,  which  I  may  say  I  think 
is  very  desirable,  would  go  through  the 
ordinary  processes  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  be  reported  to  the  House 
in  the  ordinary  way. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Fishleigh  (Woodbine):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
is  really  worrying  about  nothing,  because  it 
is  just  common  business  practice,  the  way  the 
liquor  stores  are  built.  For  example,  in  the 
city  here  we  have  a  public  library,  and  above 
it  we  have  an  office  building.  The  office 
building  brings  dovsm  the  cost  of  the  library 
below,  from  rents  derived.  Consequently,  the 
people  of  the  city  of  Toronto  save  a  sizeable 
sum  by  renting  the  offices  above. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  sell  the  leases  we  have 
what  we  call  a  "leaseback",  where  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  any  money  invested  in  the 
land,  or  the  building.  We  sell  it  out  to  some 
pension  fund  or  company  which  needs  good 
security. 

Now,  if  we  tie  the  hands  of  the  hon.  com- 
missioner so  that  he  has  to  wait  until  this 
House  sits  to  buy  a  piece  of  property,  why 
the  property  would  be  gone,  and  it  might  be 
that  he  could  not  buy  the  property  because 
nowadays  people  do  not  sell  properties  the 
way  they  used  to,  they  lease  them  because  of 
the  fact  that,  if  they  sell  the  property,  half 
the  profit  goes  to  the  government  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  goverrmient  has  the  power 
to  expropriate,  does  the  hon.  member  realize 
that? 
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Mr.  Fishleigh:  Well,  I  suppose  they  could, 
but  that  would  take  time,  too.  Very  seldom 
does  the  liquor  board  expropriate  because, 
if  tliey  do,  it  may  cause  adverse  public 
opinion.  I  just  point  out  that  all  the  banks, 
for  example,  do  not  buy  their  locations  any 
more,  they  lease  them,  they  buy  the  land 
themselves.  Sometimes  they  build  a  bank  on 
it  and  hold  that  bank  for  the  future.  But,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  they  send  an  agent  out, 
he  leases  the  land,  he  builds  the  bank,  and 
he  leases  it  back  to  them  for  20  or  30  years, 
and  then  he  in  turn  sells  that  lease  off  to  a 
pension  fund. 

Now,  the  hon.  commissioner  could  do  all 
tliose  things  under  his  Act  and  still  have  the 
money.  For  example,  the  $13  million  which 
was  invested  in  these  buildings  and  stores 
could  be  sold  out  tomorrow,  I  daresay,  for  a 
profit  of  maybe  $1  million  or  so,  so  the  gov- 
ernment would  have  all  their  money  back 
and  a  profit  besides.  I  tliink  the  hon.  com- 
missioner is  just  doing  things  in  a  business- 
like manner,  which  to  my  way  of  thinking 
is  the  right  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  ( Stormont ) :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  direct  a  couple  of  questions  to 
either  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  the  hon. 
representative  of  the  liquor  control  board, 
here  in  the  House.  Before  I  do  tliat,  I  want 
to  make  one  or  two  observations  in  regard 
to  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  when  starting  to  answer  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant. 

He  said  that  those  questions  that  the  hon. 
member  had  put  on  the  order  paper  were  not 
answered  because  he  did  not  think  it  was 
important. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  did  not.  I  said  I 
thought  the  hon.  member  had  asked  them 
down  at  the  commission. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Try  to  get  some  information 
down  there  and  see  how  far  you  get. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  will  go  down  with 
the  hon.  member  some  of  these  days  and  see. 

Mr.  Manley:  May  I  continue,  Mr.  Speaker? 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  did  not 
think  that  those  questions  were  of  sufficient 
importance  that  they  should  be  placed  on 
the  order  paper  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  the  interpretation 
of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Manley:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
told  us,  on  many  occasions,  that  if  we  want 


information  we  could  ask,  and  we  would 
receive  that  information.  Now  what  do  we 
put  questions  on  the  order  paper  for  if  it 
is  not  to  seek  tliat  information?  I  recall 
quite  clearly  at  the  last  session  that  a  number 
of  those  questions  were  not  answered  until 
after  the  House  prorogued. 

Well  now,  we  put  these  questions  on  the 
order  paper  at  the  first  of  the  session  to  obtain 
the  information  we  desire,  so  those  answers 
can  be  discussed,  if  we  want  to  discuss 
them,  in  this  House.  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  those  questions  be  answered.  They 
should  be  answered  as  soon  after  they  are 
placed  on  the  order  paper  as  possible. 

Now,  the  question  that  I  wanted  to  ask, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  this:  Just  how  does  the 
liquor  control  board  go  about  acquiring  the 
land  where  they  build  those  stores  across 
the  province?  And  then,  whenever  they  do 
acquire  land,  do  they  offer  the  buUding  in 
the  form  of  tenders?  Or,  in  the  purchasing 
of  the  land,  do  they  give  contracts? 

For  instance,  we  had  a  liquor  store  built 
in  the  city  of  Cornwall  this  last  year.  I  want 
to  say  that  I  was  happy  that  it  was  built 
there,  but  what  the  people  want  to  know 
is,  how  was  the  land  acquired?  Were  tlie  dif- 
ferent real  estate  agents  in  Cornwall  given 
an  opportunity  to  offer  sites?  When  the 
building  was  built,  did  the  contractors  in 
the  area  have  an  opportunity  to  bid  for  this 
building?  Just  what  is  the  programme  of 
the  liquor  control  board  in  acquiring  a  site 
and  building  the  buildings  across  this 
province? 

I  think  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  is  quite 
correct  that  we  should  have  something  to  say 
in  this  House,  whether  we  are  going  to 
approve  of  those  large  expenditures  or  not, 
and  I  support  him  in  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  all  by  public  tender. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  far  more 
serious  matter  than  what  the  government 
would  suggest.  I  think  the  explanation  that 
was  given  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
indicative  of  his  appreciation  that  there  is 
real  merit  in  this  motion. 

The  explanation  that  was  made  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Woodbine  would  indicate  the 
hon.  members  opposite  may  have  had  some 
disagreement  as  to  how  this  matter  should 
be  pursued.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the 
suggestion  of  leasebacks  is  wholly  contrary 
to  the  suggestion  made  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  It  was  obviously  a  suggestion  that 
was  aimed  at  the  board  owning  these  build- 
ings rather  than  renting  them. 
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Now,  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Woodbine  is  that  the  pohcy  of  lease- 
backs—that  is,  leasing  land  and  facilities 
rather  than  owning  the  facilities— is  a  con- 
trary conception  and  idea.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing it  is  good  or  bad,  but  I  do  suggest 
that  if  leasebacks  are  to  be  pursued,  then 
surely  it  should  be  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  that  owns  the  building,  and  it 
should  be  leased  to  the  liquor  control  board. 

However,  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that 
in  any  great  detail,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this 
matter  is  of  real  significance,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  has  done  a  service 
to  the  Legislature  by  bringing  this  matter 
to  public  attention,  and  I  personally  feel 
that  we  should  have  a  demonstration  of  the 
opinion  of  the  people  and  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  with  respect  to  this  particular 
motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  go  ahead.  Let 
us  vote. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  suggest  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
motion  contains  the  statement  that  the  actions 
of  the  board  were  unlawful,  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  quoted  chapter  and  verse 
proving  that  the  actions  are  not  unlawful, 
the  motion  is  out  of  order. 

Mr,  Nixon:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  you  rule 
on  that,  may  I  say  that  the  quotation  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  gave  from  the  Act  says  that 
these  are  necessary  for  the  board's  purpose. 
Now,  what  in  the  world  is  necesary  for  the 
board's  purpose  to  build  a  3-storey  general 
office   building   for   all    the    departments? 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:    May   I    say   to    my   hon. 

friend- 
Mr.    Nixon:    I    will    take    that   before    any 

judge  in  this  province  and  rest  my  case  on 

his  good  judgment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  no  such  approval  has  been  given, 
there  has  been  no  application  to  the  treasury 
board,  and  no  such  approval  has  been  given, 
so  that  is  the— 

Mr.   Nixon:   Well,    I  know— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  But  I  am  telling  the  hon. 
member  what  the  facts  are. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  On  first  glance,  I  was 
inclined  to  say  that  the  motion  was  in 
order,  but  I  would  say  now  tliat  since  the 
words  "improper"  and  "unlawful"  are  used, 
and  the  whole  thing  is  in  accordance  with 
the  Act  governing  the  liquor  control  board 


of  Ontario,  I  have  to  rule  that  the  amend- 
ment is  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
appeal    to    your    discretion. 

The  section  25  that  has  been  read  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant: 

The  net  profits  from  the  board  shall  be 
paid  into  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  at 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  in  council  may  direct. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  nothing 
could  be  more  clear  than  that.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  an  inconsistency,  it  may- 
Mr.  Speaker:  There  is  no  debate  on  the 
Speaker's  ruling.  You  can  challenge  it,  if 
you  like,  but  there  is  no  debate.  If  you 
wish  to  appeal  the  Speaker's  ruling,  you  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  would,  Mr. 
Speaker,  with  all  deference  to  you.  I  appre- 
ciate your  position.  On  the  other  hand- 
Mr.  Speaker:  The  vote  is  on  the  ruling  of 
the  Speaker.  I  ruled  that  the  amendment 
is  out  of  order,  and  all  in  favour  of  the  ruling 
of  the  Speaker,  please  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker's  ruling  was  sustained  on 
division,  as  follows: 


YEAS 


NAYS 


Allan  (Haldimand- 

Gordon 

Norfolk) 

Innes 

Allen  (Middlesex  South) 

MacDonald 

Beckett 

Manley 

Boyer 

Nixon 

Brunelle 

Oliver 

Cass 

Spence 

Cathcart 

Thomas 

Cecile 

Whicher 

Chaput 

Wintermeyer 

Child 

Worton 

CoUings 

Wren 

Connell 
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Cowling 

Daley 

Dunlop 

Dymond 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Fishleigh 

Foote 

Frost  (Victoria) 

FuUerton 

Gomme 

Goodfellow 

Griesinger 

Grossman 

Guindon 
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YEAS-Continued 

Hall 

Hamilton 

Herbert 

Jackson 

Janes 

Johnston  (Simcoe 

Centre) 
Kerr 

Lavergne 
Lawrence 
Lyons 
Macaulay 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Maloney 
Mapledoram 
Morningstar 
Morrow 
Murdoch 
Myers 
McNeil 
Noden 
Parry 
Phillips 

Price  (Hastings  East) 
Price  (St.  David) 
Rankin 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Root 

Rowntree 
Sandercock 
Scott 
Spooner 
Stewart  (Middlesex 

North) 
Stewart  (Parkdale) 
Sutton 
Warrender 
Whitney 
Yaremko 
-66 

The  House,  on  motion,  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  supply. 

Hon,  Mr.  Frost:  Later  in  the  estimates,  or 
later  in  the  week  at  any  event,  we  will  have 
devised  a  system  which  will  entirely  meet 
with  my  hon.  friend's  approval;  I  think  we 
will  be  able  to  do  that. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

Hon.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public  Works): 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  only  two  places 
that  I  ever  remember  of  really  being  nervous. 
One  was  about  22  years  ago  when  I  was 
asked  by  our  minister  in   Sunday  school  if 


I  would  give  an  "off  the  cuff"  prayer;  the 
second  time  is  very  definitely  today.  I  do  not 
just  remember  what  my  objectives  were,  or 
the  results,  the  last  time  I  was  nervous,  but 
I  have  an  idea,  and  am  very  hopeful  of 
what   the   results   will   be   today. 

I  speak  on  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  estimates  with  3  things  very  evident  in 
my  mind.  First  of  all,  humility.  Although  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  the 
cabinet  for  3  sessions,  this  is  the  first  time 
I  have  had  the  responsibility  of  a  set  of 
estimates.  Knowing  my  own  limitations  so 
well,  and  every  hon.  member  in  this  House 
knowing  that  I  am  not  an  outspoken  member, 
makes  me  feel  somewhat  fearful. 

Secondly,  I  approach  this  House  today  with 
a  certain  amount  of  pride;  pride  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  at  least  someone  in  this  House 
who  has  faith  in  my  ability  to  do  this  job— 
although  I  think  his  faith  has  been  shaken  at 
times— and  pride  in  the  fact,  that  in  this 
great  province  of  Ontario  one  is  able  to  rise 
from  some  very  humble  beginnings  to  some  of 
the  most  important  posts  in  government— 
from  a  teacher,  from  a  grocer,  from  a  clerk- 
yes,  even  from  the  'Tjack  50"  as  a  farmer. 

Thirdly,  I  come  with  sincerity.  I  am 
sincere  in  the  knowledge  of  the  importance  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  to  Ontario, 
the  importance  of  supplying  hospitals,  agri- 
cultural buildings,  government  buildings, 
jails— to  name  only  a  few— and  the  important 
function  which  this  department  performs 
in  creating  jobs  for  so  many  of  our  citizens. 

During  this  past  year,  I  have  spent  7 
months  as  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions. 
I  should  like  to  report  very  briefly  on  that 
department.  During  my  tenure  of  office,  I 
visited  most  of  the  institutions  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  province.  I  found  them 
to  be  efficiently  operated  and  well  maintained. 
After  listening  in  this  House  to  the  hon, 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
about  the  inhuman  treatment  that  was  given 
to  our  prisoners,  the  dungeons  that  they  were 
all  kept  in,  the  Miss  Bentleys,  a  picture  had 
grown  in  our  minds  which  was  something 
worse  than  Hollywood  could  ever  dream  up 
for  us  in  their  horror  pictures,  and  it  was 
refreshing  indeed  to  visit  these  institutions 
and  find  just  ordinary  human  beings,  like 
ourselves,    looking    after   our   prisoners. 

They  are,  for  the  most  part,  devoted  people, 
devoted  to  trying  to  bring  these  people  back 
to  wortli-while  citizenship.  Many  of  these 
people  have  been  conscientiously  on  the  job 
for  many  years,  24  hours  a  day,  not  merely 
for  a  few  outbursts  when  it  is  politically 
expedient. 
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There  were  a  number  of  changes  and  events 
which  took  place  during  the  year  which  I 
am  sure  the  new  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Ward- 
rope)  will  mention.  With  the  new  look  that 
is  developing  in  reforms,  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  a  part  of  that  department,  even 
for  a  short  time.  My  very  best  wishes  go  to 
my  hon.  successor. 

I  should  like  also  to  publicly  express  my 
thanks  to  Colonel  Basher,  the  Deputy  Minis- 
ter of  Reform  Institutions,  and  all  the  staff 
whom  I  found  very  helpful,  courteous  and 
kind  at  all  times. 

The  fiscal  year  now  ending  has  been  a 
busy  one  for  The  Department  of  Public 
Works.  It  is  expected  that  the  coming  year 
will  be  equally  active  as  every  effort  is  made 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  expanding 
economy. 

The  estimates  of  the  department,  hon. 
members  will  note,  include  two  sections: 
first,  the  capital  and  ordinary  expenditures 
for  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic buildings  and  other  works;  and  second, 
the  expenditures  for  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission. 

In  total,  the  estimates  involve  an  expendi- 
ture of  $91,842,000,  that  is  up  in  total  over 
$14  million  from  last  year. 

I  will  deal  first  with  the  programme  of 
construction  carried  out  by  the  department, 
and  later  with  those  items  in  the  water 
resources  commission  estimates. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that,  of  a  capital 
budget  last  year  of  $51  million  for  public 
buildings,  dams,  docks  and  drainage  works, 
it  was  possible  to  complete  construction  to 
the  amount  of  $47  million,  or  92  per  cent, 
of  the   appropriation. 

Before  going  into  detail,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  general  comment  on  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  various  government 
departments. 

Assuming  new  duties  as  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich 
(Mr.  Griesinger)  and  to  the  present  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  for  the  part 
they  played  in  administering  the  department 
during  1958,  and  for  the  help  which  they 
have  given  in  acquainting  me  with  the  routine 
of  the  department  and  its  problems. 

I  congratulate  our  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
for  the  fine  way  he  handled  this  department 
during  his  brief  tenure,  and  the  excellent  way 
in  which  he  left  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  for  me  to  take  over. 

I  should  like  to  pay  tribute,  too,  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich.  The 
government  of  Ontario  lost  one  of  its  best 


administrators  upon  his  resignation.  He  carried 
his  business  ability  into  The  Department  of 
Public  Works— a  department  which  has  been 
well  run  for  many  years.  I  find  that  the  hon. 
member's  name  is  held  in  high  esteem  by 
everyone  in  the  department. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  mention  the 
retirement  of  Mr.  George  N.  Williams,  a 
valued  servant  of  the  province  for  more  than 
40  years  and,  since  1947,  Deputy  Minister 
and  chief  architect  of  the  department.  Mr. 
Williams'  honesty,  his  sincerity,  his  endless 
hours  of  devotion  to  his  work,  were  all  his 
trademarks.  Mr.  Williams  helped  direct  this 
department  during  most  of  the  great  post-war 
expansion  period.  I  am  sure  we  all  wish 
him  a  long  and  happy  retirement. 

Taking  Mr.  Williams'  place  as  Deputy 
Minister  is  Mr.  J.  D.  Millar.  Mr.  Millar  takes 
over  in  this  department  with  a  great  back- 
ground of  devoted  public  service.  He  has 
been  for  several  years  Deputy  Minister  in 
charge  of  engineering  and,  for  several  years 
prior  to  that,  as  Deputy  Minister  of  High- 
ways. His  engineering  ability  knows  few 
equals.  He  has  been  of  very  great  help  to 
me  in  becoming  established  in  my  new  post. 
His  co-operation  with  hon.  members  of  this 
House,  I  am  sure  all  will  agree,  has  been 
of  the  first  order. 

Due  to  the  tremendous  volume  of  work 
involved  in  the  role  of  Deputy  Minister 
and  chief  architect,  and  also  the  differences 
in  detail,  it  was  decided  that  this  work 
should  be  divided.  As  a  result,  Mr.  D.  G. 
Creba  has  be°n  appointed  chief  architect,  and 
he  brings  with  him  administrative  exnerience 
from  The  Department  of  Public  Works  of 
Canada.  Mr.  Creba  shows  promise  of  excellent 
ability. 

To  all  the  staff  of  the  department,  now 
totalling  some  4,600  members,  may  I  say  that 
I  will  depend  heavily  on  their  loyalty  and 
assistance.  I  could  not  possibly  ask  for  more 
co-operation  than  I  have  had  to  this  point. 

The  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  attached 
to  my  department  for  administrative  pur- 
poses, continues  to  play  its  part  in  the  devel- 
opment of  northern  Ontario.  Details  of  the 
operation  of  this  important  branch  of  the 
government  service,  I  will  leave  to  mv  good 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Temiskaming 
and  commissioner  for  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway  (Mr.  Herbert).  I  would  like  to 
welcome  to  the  commission  of  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway,  the  hon.  member  for 
Parry  Sound  (Mr.  A.  Johnston). 

On  details  of  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  which  also  operates  under  The 
Department  of  Public  Works,  I  will  ask  my 
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colleague,  the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio 
( Mr.  Robarts )  to  acquaint  hon.  members  with 
current  activities.  This  commission,  established 
in  1957,  has  advanced  rapidly  in  the  last 
two  years  under  the  able  direction  of  its 
chairman,  Mr.  A.  M.  Snider  of  Waterloo.  It 
is  achieving  a  long  needed  co-ordination  of 
effort  by  the  municipalities,  particularly  in 
southwestern  Ontario,  in  solving  problems  of 
water  supply  and  pollution  control. 

Of  particular  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
commission  has  been  the  joint  action  by 
Ontario  and  the  adjoining  states  in  moving  to 
eliminate  pollution  of  the  boundary  waters  in 
which  we  have  a  common  interest. 

I  would  point  out  that,  while,  for  the  pres- 
ent, the  expenditures  of  the  commission  are 
shown  as  part  of  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  these  are  for  self- 
liquidating  projects  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  Ontario  Hydro.  It  is  the  function  of 
the  commission  to  supply  water  and  sewerage 
facilities  to  the  municipalities  at  cost.  As  is 
the  case  with  Ontario  Hydro,  the  province 
provides  the  research  assistance  and  engineer- 
ing aid. 

Outlining  the  activities  of  the  department, 
I  would  like  to  take  these  in  3  stages:  high- 
lights of  projects  completed  in  1958;  work 
currently  under  way  and  requested;  and 
maintenance. 

In  work  currently  under  way,  I  might  say 
that  projects  totalling  $35  million  are  now 
operating.  These  require  the  services  of 
3,200  workmen  in  various  trades,  as  checked 
in  a  recent  listing  by  the  department  of  con- 
tractors' employees  and  day  labour  staff. 

Regarding  tender  call  procedure,  this  is  one 
very  important  change  which  is  going  to  take 
place  in  The  Department  of  Public  Works 
this  year. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  state  that  for 
some  months  the  department  has  been  pre- 
paring for  a  change  in  the  tender  procedure 
which  will  lead  to  public  tender  openings. 
An  office  has  been  established  for  the  tenders 
secretary,  and  as  soon  as  facilities  can  be 
provided,  the  tenders  received  will  be  opened 
in  public. 

As  will  be  recognized,  this  is  a  rather 
difficult  procedure  where  several  alternative 
bids  have  to  be  recorded  and  studied  to 
determine  the  best  bid  for  acceptance. 

In  the  matter  of  maintenance,  every  eflFort 
was  made  to  keep  the  various  government 
buildings  in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Serious 
consideration  is  being  given  to  abandoning 
some  of  the   older  institutions,   such   as   the 


Mercer  reformatory,  which  has  been  in  serv- 
ice nearly  100  years. 

Changing  conditions  due  to  urban  expan- 
sion have  made  it  difficult  to  operate  many 
of  the  older  mental  hospitals.  A  study  is 
being  conducted,  in  co-operation  with  The 
Department  of  Health,  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  new  standards  of  mental  hospitals, 
particularly  as  to  size  and  type  of  accom- 
modation to  be  provided. 

Not  generally  mentioned  in  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Works  are 
branches  which  serve  the  general  public  and 
the  municipalities,  such  as  those  administer- 
ing The  Provincial  Aid  to  Drainage  Act,  giving 
financial  assistance  and  advice  on  drainage 
matters.  Except  in  cases  of  emergency  such 
as  heavy  floods,  the  work  of  this  branch  is 
often  overlooked. 

The  property  branch  acts  in  close  co- 
operation with  all  departments  in  acquiring 
land,  buildings,  and  obtaining  leases  for 
office  space.  At  the  present  time,  a  compre- 
hensive survey  is  being  carried  out  to  evaluate 
the  needs  of  all  government  departments, 
particularly  in  metropolitan  Toronto,  with  a 
view  to  determining  if  present  quarters 
scattered  in  widely  separated  locations  should 
be  consolidated  in  a  central  location.  In  the 
years  following  the  war,  it  was  difficult  to 
erect  new  buildings  due  to  shortage  of 
materials  and  manpower,  and  the  only  avail- 
able alternative  was  followed,  that  of  pur- 
chasing and  renovating  buildings  or  of  leasing 
space. 

On  the  desk  of  each  hon.  member  will  be 
a  copy  of  the  works  programme  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  This  also  outlines  in  detail  the 
projects  completed  in  1958,  projects  currently 
under  construction,  and  work  requested. 
I  would  like  to  stress  these  words  "work 
requested."  These  are  projects  which  have 
been  approved  for  early  construction,  have 
high  priority  from  the  department  involved, 
and  vkdll  be  started  by  The  Department  of 
Pviblic  Works  as  soon  as  planning  can  be 
completed. 

As  will  be  recognized,  a  very  careful  and 
intensive  study  of  details  in  connection  with 
various  projects  is  necessary.  Property  must 
be  acquired,  water  supply  and  sewerage  must 
be  investigated,  plans  and  specifications  pre- 
pared, building  permits  obtained.  It  is  not 
generally  understood  that  the  department 
adheres  to  all  municipal  requirements  of 
zoning,  building  codes,  and  so  on. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  projects  com- 
pleted for  the  past  year,  the  programmes  that 
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are    authorized    and    under    way,    and    the 
projects  requested: 

The  highlights  of  tlie  various  projects  com- 
pleted are,  briefly,  these: 

First  of  all,  we  have  The  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  hon.  members  will  notice 
that  The  Department  of  Public  Works  has 
done  a  good  job  as  far  as  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  concerned.  I  would  estimate 
that  we  are  going  to  continue  to  do  a 
larger  job  than  ever,  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow),  who  usually 
sits  in  front  of  me,  is  a  quiet  gentleman  but 
he  is  very  persuasive  as  far  as  The  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  The  Provincial  Treas- 
urer's Department  go,  and  we  do  not  want 
to   underestimate   him. 

At  the  Ontario  agricultural  college,  Guelph, 
we  have  completed  the  new  soils  building 
and  the  physical  education  buildings,  and 
at  the  Ontario  veterinary  college,  the  new 
medical-surgical  building  and  a  new  radio- 
active laboratory. 

Next  year,  for  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, we  propose  a  total  of  4  major  new 
buildings.  These  are  presently  started,  two 
at  Guelph  and  one  at  Kemptville  and  Ridge- 
town.  Eleven  new  buildings  are  requested, 
namely,  at  Guelph,  Kemptville,  New  Liskeard 
and  Ridgetown.  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
province,  I  do  not  believe,  has  ever  been  in 
better  shape  as  far  as  going  ahead  with 
agricultural  buildings  is  concerned  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  being  former  farmers, 
and  now  the  Public  Works  Minister  being 
a  farmer— I  throw  that  in  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Now,  going  over  to  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General,  I  might  say  that,  according 
to  my  estimation  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts)  and  his  title,  since  he  took 
over  as  Attorney-General,  I  would  use  the 
word  "activated."  The  hon.  Attorney-General 
has  worked  very  hard  on  safety  amongst  his 
many  jobs,  and  to  show  hon.  members  the 
job  tliat  has  been  completed  for  that  depart- 
ment, I  would  say  there  is  a  new  general 
headquarters  at  Toronto— this  is  under  pro- 
vincial police— district  headquarters  buildings 
at  Niagara  Falls  and  Barrie;  detachment 
buildings  at  8  locations;  51  housing  units 
in  various  parts  of  the  province.  In  this 
latter  connection,  it  might  be  noted  that 
since  the  commencement  of  the  programme 
of  providing  housing  imits  for  the  police 
officers  in  1954,  a  total  of  138  have  been 
constructed,  and  20  purchased. 

In  the  field  of  district  buildings,  a  new 
registry   office   was   completed    at    Sault    Ste. 


Marie  and  major  renovations  were  completed 
at  Fort  William. 

The  court  house  at  Sudbury  was  enlarged. 
At  Gravenhurst,  several  buildings  were  reno- 
vated for  the  establishment  of  a  new  fire 
college.  This  fire  college,  by  the  way,  in 
combination  with  the  forestry  protection  serv- 
ice of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
gives  Ontario  the  most  advanced  facilities  to 
be  found  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Now,  for  major  projects  under  construction 
for  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  a  head- 
quarters building  has  been  started  at  Burling- 
ton, as  well  as  detachment  buildings  at 
Espanola,  Shabaqua  and  Whitby.  Head- 
quarters buildings  are  requested  at  Belleville 
and  Cornwall;  detachment  buildings  at  Kapus- 
kasing.  Port  Lambton  and  St.  Catharines. 

Now,  in  regard  to  The  Department  of 
Education,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  it 
is  time  the  Opposition  got  on  the  band- 
wagon of  this  hon.  silvered-haired  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Dunlop)  down  here  in  the  front, 
who  is  very  deceiving  to  the  most  of  us, 
but  very  forceful  when  it  comes  to  talking 
to  The  Department  of  Public  Works  about 
teachers'  colleges  and  other  educational 
facilities. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  The 
Tories  should  all  get  on  his  bandwagon  to 
help  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  it  is  time  we  did 
get  on  it  because  he  has  been  doing  a  good 
job,   and  it   is   very   evident  here. 

Under  The  Department  of  Education, 
tliere  was  completed  this  year  a  new  teachers' 
college  at  London,  the  first  unit  of  Ryerson 
institute  at  Toronto,  and  new  buildings  were 
added  to  the  school  for  the  deaf  at  Belleville. 

There  are  6  buildings  under  way:  2  at 
Belleville,  1  at  Brantford,  1  at  Toronto,  a 
new  teachers'  cpUege  —  or  an  extension  to 
the  teachers'  college  —  in  Hamilton  and  New 
Toronto.  And  8  new  buildings,  requested  for 
this  year,  have  a  high  priority:  1  at  Milton, 
1  at  London,  1  in  northern  Ontario,  2  in 
Ottawa,  2  in  Windsor,  and  1  in  Port  Arthur. 

Next,  we  come  to  what  I  consider  the 
human  dynamo  of  this  cabinet  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  The  last  hon.  Minister  (Mr. 
Phillips)  was  apparently  very  effective,  but 
our  new  hon.  Minister  ( Mr.  Dymond )  is  con- 
tinuing this  very  successfully.  And  this  is 
the  outstanding  department  as  far  as  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  is  concerned,  so 
far  as  work  that  has  been  completed  or  is  to 
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New  buildings  and  additions  were  con- 
structed at  the  mental  hospitals  at  Brock- 
ville,  Kingston,  Hamilton,  New  Toronto, 
Orillia  and  Woodstock.  A  new  hospital  for 
children  was  put  into  operation  at  Thistle- 
town. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  since  the  close 
of  World  War  II,  bed  accommodation  at  the 
various  mental  hospitals  has  been  increased 
from  14,406  to  21,239  in  1958.  Currently 
under  construction  are  hospitals  to  provide 
an  additional  2,068  beds,  and  in  the  planning 
stage  are  1,838  more. 

Six  new  building  projects,  some  involving 
large  sums  of  money,  are  under  way  at  Cedar 
Springs,  Hamilton,  North  Bay,  Penetan- 
guishene  and  Toronto. 

Of  these,  the  largest  is  the  new  hospital 
school  at  Cedar  Springs,  and  a  new  600-bed 
hospital  at  Hamilton.  In  the  request  category, 
39  new  major  buildings  have  been  requested 
at  Kitchener;  Ottawa;  Windsor;  the  counties 
of  Grey,  Huron  and  Perth;  Brockville;  Hamil- 
ton; Kingston;  London;  New  Toronto;  North 
Bay;  Penetanguishene;  Port  Arthur;  St. 
Thomas;  Smiths  Falls;  Toronto;  Whitby  and 
Woodstock. 

Of  these,  the  major  projects  will  be:  3  day- 
care centres  to  be  located  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo,  Ottawa  and  Windsor  areas;  3 
provincial  infirmaries  to  be  located  in  the  2 
counties  of  Huron  and  Perth;  and  1  in  the 
Georgian  Bay  area;  a  new  1,000-bed  mental 
hospital  within  30  miles  of  Toronto;  a  new 
psychiatric  hospital  in  the  Toronto  area;  and 
a  new  central  laboratory  in  the  Toronto  area. 

Now,  moving  over  to  The  Department  of 
Highways— which  is  one  of  the  other  larger 
departments  that  we  build  for— we  come  to 
what  I  term  our— and  I  say  this  in  a  kindly 
sort  of  way— our  fast-talking  new  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Cass).  He  stepped  in  and  he  has  not 
lost  a  stride,  as  far  as  our  department  is  con- 
cerned, in  requesting  buildings  for  The 
Department  of  Highways. 

For  The  Department  of  HitrhwaA's,  com- 
pleted additional  facilities— chiefly  office  and 
garage  accommodation— were  provided  in 
Toronto,  Sudbury,  Kingston  and  Bancroft. 
Since  the  end  of  the  war,  some  59  office 
buildings,  equipment  depots,  and  garages 
have  been  provided  for  this  department.  The 
excellence  of  the  highway  maintenance  serv- 
ice, particularly  in  snow  clearing,  speaks  for 
itself. 

Twelve  garages  and  storage  buildings  are 
currently  under  construction  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  Requested  are  37  new 
buildings  in  various  parts  of  the  province. 


Next  is  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests:  This  year,  additional  buildings  have 
been  provided  at  Codrington,  Maple  and  Fort 
Frances.  In  isolated  locations,  in  the  interest 
of  economy,  many  buildings,  docks,  roads, 
and  so  on,  are  built  by  the  forestry  personnel 
with  The  Department  of  Public  Works  supply- 
ing the  plans  and  assuming  the  cost.  Four 
new  buildings  are  under  construction  at 
Chatsworth,  Kemptville,  Pembroke  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie;  25  new  buildings  are  requested 
in  various  locations. 

For  The  Department  of  Mines  and  our 
ever-forceful  hon.  Minister  from  Renfrew 
South  (Mr.  Maloney),  a  new  mining  recorders' 
office  was  built  at  Kirkland  Lake.  Rapid 
expansion  of  the  mining  industry,  particularly 
that  involving  new  metals,  is  bringing  the 
need  of  greater  facilities  for  tliis  department 
than  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  And  two 
new  buildings  have  been  requested  at  Kenora 
and  Port  Arthur. 

For  The  Department  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions, new  buildings  were  provided  at  Burtch, 
Burwash,  Rideau,  Guelph,  Brampton,  Mimico, 
Millbrook  and  Port  Bolster.  Work  is  currently 
under  way  on  4  new  buildings  at  Burwash 
and  Monteith,  Kenora  and  Fort  William. 
New  buildings  are  requested  for  10  locations: 
Burwash,  Brampton,  Guelph,  Mimico, 
Toronto,  Cobourg,  Gait,  a  girls'  training 
school  at  Lindsay  and  a  new  training  school 
for  boys  at  an  undetermined  spot. 

Now,  in  The  Department  of  Public  Works: 
very  little  mention  can  be  made  of  buildings 
completed  for  The  Department  of  Public 
Works.  As  Kipling  once  phrased  it:  "We 
are  the  sons  of  Martha,  looking  after  our 
more  fortunate  cousins."  The  majority  of  the 
buildings  mentioned  are  institutions  where 
The  Department  of  Public  Works  has  office 
space  for  supervision.  Six  dams  were  recon- 
structed during  the  year  to  aid  in  the  main- 
taining of  water  levels  and  for  flood  control. 
And  we  find  later  on,  in  the  fiml  listing 
in  the  blue  book,  it  says  that  11  dams  and 
canal  locks  are  either  under  construction  or 
design.  New  dams  requested  total  7,  in 
various  parts  of  the  province. 

And,  for  The  Department  of  Transport, 
buildings  are  under  construction  for  this  new 
department  of  government.  A  new  driver 
eva^^ination  building  is  under  construction 
at  Downsview,  Keele  Street  and  highway 
No.  401.  New  buildings  are  requested  for 
Kingston  and  Toronto. 

For  The  Department  of  Travel  and  Pub- 
licity, a  new  reception  centre  is  under  con- 
struction at  Lancaster.  A  new  reception 
centre  is  to  be  built  on  highway  No.  400  to 
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serve  the  north  country.  New  reception 
centres  are  requested  at  Fort  Erie,  Fort 
Frances,  Hawkesbury  and  Windsor,  with  4 
additional  ones  at  Cornwall,  Prescott,  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  and  Rainy  River,  as  soon  as  pro- 
posed bridges  are  completed. 

Now,  I  say  to  the  hon.  members,  in  con- 
clusion, that  before  the  boys  distribute  the 
blue  book,  there  is  a  huge  programme  on  this 
year  in  The  Department  of  Public  Works.  I 
have  only  scratched  the  surface  up  to  this 
point.  I  ask  for  the  co-operation  of  the  hon. 
members  in  the  approval  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  programme  for  1959- 
1960.  I  welcome  their  questions  and  advice 
on  all  items  of  the  estimates. 

On  vote  1,801: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  just  waiting  until  the  hon.  Minister 
was  ready.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conjunction 
with  vote  1,801,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  about  the  policy  of  public  works 
at  the  present  time  with  respect  to  tenders. 

Now,  tlie  first  question  I  would  ask  is  this, 
are  tenders  called  on  all  buildings,  on  all 
public  works  tliat  are  undertaken  by  the 
department?  And  secondly,  are  all  bids 
publicized  after  a  decision  has  been  deter- 
mined with  respect  to  a  particular  contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Is  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  referring  to  what  our  own 
men  do  in  The  Department  of  Public  Works? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  of  course,  on  the 
undertakings  of  the  hon.  Minister's  own  men, 
obviously  no  tenders  are  called  in  those 
instances,  except  I  suppose  for  the  purchase 
of  materials  and  supplies. 

No,  I  am  speaking  rather  of  projects  that 
are  undertaken  on  his  behalf  by  other  con- 
tractors. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  we  call  for  tenders 
on  all  projects. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  all  projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  On  all  projects. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  now,  after  tenders 
are  called,  is  this  publicized? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  They  have  not  been  up 
to  this  point.  Of  course,  everyone  knows 
who  the  successful  tenderer  is;  if  any  of  the 
companies  concerned  write  in,  we  have 
usually  given  them  the  information  as  to 
where  they  were  placed. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  this  same  prob- 
lem arose  on  other  occasions  in  this  Legis- 


lature, and  the  same  answer  was  made. 
Previously  it  was  suggested  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  concern  that  would  receive  atten- 
tion. And  now,  I  suggest  the  hon.  Minister 
is  making  the  same  estimation.  Surely  this 
is  quite  obvious  that  the  public,  and  parti- 
cularly the  contractors  involved,  are  interested 
in  knowing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  think  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  missed  the  point.  I  did 
announce  that  we  were  going  to  go  for 
public  opening  of  tenders,  and  this  would 
include  all  the  building  projects,  any  buying 
that  we  do.  Now  this  has  been  contemplated 
for  some  weeks  and  we  are  not  just  exactly 
ready  yet,  but  I  think  within  possibly  a 
month  we  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  will  publicly 
announce  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Publicly  open  the  ten- 
ders. There  are  several  wrinkles  to  be  ironed 
out,  it  is  not  just  as  simple  as  announcing 
it,  and  the  bids  will  be  announced. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  tenders  in  another  sense,  I 
wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question.  Let  me  put  it  in  a  specific  instance 
that  I  have  been  queried  about. 

Some  time  ago,  in  fact  November  15,  1958, 
the  department  called  for  tenders  for  the 
supplying  of  an  aerial  ladder  truck  for  the 
Ontario  fire  college  at  Gravenhurst.  I  under- 
stand that  the  tender  in  this  instance  was 
given  to  a  Quebec  firm,  non-unionized,  paying 
sub-standard  wages,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  ofiFers  made  by  a  Toronto 
company— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  hon.  member  is 
wrong  in  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Am  I  wrong?  What  are 
the  details  in  that  case  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  just  forget;  it  was 
one  of  the  two  Ontario  companies  who  were 
given  that  tender— Woodstock.  But  there  was 
one  tender  in  from  Quebec  which  was  low, 
but  we  did  not  accept  it,  and  it  did  not  come 
up  to  the  specification  that  our  fire  marshal 
set  up. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  was  a  Woodstock  com- 
pany that  got  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Before  you  carry  vote 
1,801,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  to  explain  to  us  the  policy  of  the  de- 
partment with  respect  to  insurance  coverage. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  carry  our  own  in- 
surance on  the  buildings  here  and  many  of 
our  own  buildings. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  that  the  general 
policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  the  general 
policy,  yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  government  sets 
up  its  own  firm?  Excuse  me,  if  it  does  so, 
how  does  it  determine  the  $15,000  which  is 
being  allotted?  Obviously  it  is  not  a  premium 
payment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  There  is  an  insurance 
committee  set  up  which  makes  recommenda- 
tions to  our  department.  There  is  one  3-year 
policy  that  is  on  the  main  Parliament 
buildings. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  the  pohcy  on 
this  building? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  is  the  amount  of 
the  policy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  $8.7  million,  building 
and  contents. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
this:  What  is  the  reason  behind  having  an 
insurance  policy  on  this  building  and  not  on 
the  otliers?  Surely  it  is  either  good  to  carry 
our  own  insurance  or  it  is  not  good. 

Hon.   Mr.    Connell:    As   I   mentioned,    we 

have- 
Mr.    Whicher:    It  is   a   nice   premium   for 

somebody. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  We  have  this  insurance 
committee  set  up  which  makes  recommenda- 
tions, but  with  the  number  of  strangers  com- 
ing into  this  building,  it  is  thought  advisable 
that  we  carry  insurance  on  this  building,  but 
we  carry  our  own  on  the  others.  It  is  quite  an 
old  building  here  and  has  a  lot  of  wooden 
construction  in  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  question  I  wanted 
to  ask,  which  I  think  would  come  under  the 
main  ofiBce  estimates:  The  other  day  I  raised 
—and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
agreed  to  have  looked  into— the  question  of 
various  government  departments  paying  going 
wages  on  contracts.  I  would  just  like  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
in  case  he  missed  it,  that  in  addition  to  Public 
Works  involved  in  the  alleged  failure  to  live 


up  to  contracts— not  alleged,  for  it  is  a  fact— 
and  it  is  The  Department  of  Highways.  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  apparently 
does  live  up  to  the  going  wage,  but  The 
Department  of  Highways  does  not  in  tlie 
instance  of  one  contract  which  is  listed  in 
that  correspondence. 

Now  I  come  back  to  The  Department  of 
Public  Works,  where,  apparently,  it  is  half 
and  half.  Is  the  hon.  Minister  in  a  position 
to  give  any  statement,  at  this  stage,  as  to 
what  might  be  done  to  bring  this  department 
in  conformity  with  the  procedures  at  the 
federal  level  and  with  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  for  example? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  we  do  pay  union 
wage  rates,  and  I  cannot  speak  for  The 
Department  of  Highways.  But  is  the  hon. 
member  referring  to  the  dam  up  in  north- 
western Ontario? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  there  is  a  peculiar 
situation  up  there  in  northern  Ontario,  which 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  brought  up 
the  other  day  about  wages  being  paid  to 
these  people  who  build  dams  on  our  rivers 
for  water  control.  And  these  people— usually 
when  we  hear  the  term  at  a  football  game, 
when  they  call  a  fellow  a  farmer,  it  is  the 
worst  thing  they  can  call  him,  but  in  this  case 
I  call  these  people  farmers  because  they  are 
handymen.  They  can  turn  their  hand  to  any- 
thing, and  these  people  do  carpentry  work, 
they  do  concrete  work,  they  shovel  dirt,  they 
can  turn  their  hand  to  anything,  and  so  we 
arrived  at  a  rate  of  $1.75  an  hour  for  those 
people.  Their  board— rated  at  50  cents  an 
hour— runs  their  hourly  rate  up  to  $2.25  per 
hour,  and  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  work  is 
carpentry  work. 

Possibly  they  should  receive  $2.50  as  car- 
penters for  80  per  cent,  of  the  work  they  do, 
they  would  possibly  only  receive  $1.25  as 
labourers  so  we  arrived  at  this  rate  of  $2.25. 
They  are  a  group  of  specialists,  and  that  is 
the  story  in  the  best  way  I  can  give  it  to  the 
hon.  member.  They  seem  to  be  satisfied,  it 
is  something  like  a  hunting  camp;  those 
people  work  together  and  eat  together  and 
sleep  together  7  days  a  week,  and  it  is 
important  that  these  groups  be  left  as  they 


Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  not  quite  satisfied  with  the  explanation 
of  the  hon.  Minister  regarding  that  situation. 
The  same  so-called  "handymen"  he  is  talking 
about  are  the  same  type  of  men  who  work 
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for  Hydro,  for  example,  and  Hydro  pays  a 
rate  of  wages  which  has  been  negotiated  by 
the  Hydro  employees'  union.  Certainly  those 
men,  whatever  classification  they  are  in 
Hydro,  are  not  engaged  for  the  full  8  hours 
every  day  on  the  particular  job  in  which  they 
are  classified. 

I  think  the  union  in  the  area,  the  carpen- 
ters' union  in  this  case,  have  a  perfectly 
legitimate  complaint,  where  they  carry  their 
union  card,  and  are  in  a  zone  where  seniority 
and  allocation  of  work  prevails,  when  employ- 
ment is  available,  I  certainly  think  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  should  honour 
that  agreement  the  same  as  other  government 
departments  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  this  particular 
project  that  came  into  the  limelight  last 
year  was  a  little  larger  project  than  what 
these  people  usually  act  on.  I  know  of  one 
dam  very  well  in  northern  Ontario,  which 
is  only  a  $4,000  project,  and  these  men  spent 
the  summer  there.  The  other  one  he  is 
speaking  of  is  a  $60,000  project.  I  am  looking 
into  that  thing  now,  it  was  handed  over  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  and  we 
will  be  looking  into  it. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  1,801,  item  2,  travelling 
expenses: 

Now,  once  in  a  while  I  look  back  into 
history  too,  and  one  of  the  22  points  that 
were  brought  in  here  by  this  government 
15  years  ago  was  the  fact.  No.  15,  that  taxa- 
tion would  be  reduced  and  efficiency  of 
government  increased. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  know  just  where  these 
expenses  stop?  Does  this  $60,000  include  the 
chauffeur,  and  what-not,  and  the  car  for  the 
the  different  hon.  Ministers?  And  just  how 
far  can  we  carry  this  on?  I  figure  that  we 
have  well  over  $100,000  in  expenses,  and  yet 
one  item  is  just  Hsted  at  $60,000. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  the  question  of  the 
hon.  member  covers  a  lot  of  ground,  or  at 
least  a  person  could  cover  a  lot  of  ground 
in  answering  it,  I  believe.  It  is  actually 
down  $5,000  this  year.  Our  people  are  pay- 
ing a  little  better  attention  to  their  mileage 
and  their  expenses,  and  they  are  allowed 
certain  expenses  under  order  in  council  as 
far  as  mileage  is  concerned,  and  I  think 
most  of  the  departments  keep  fairly  good 
track  of  this,  more  particularly  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  think  what  the  hon.  member 
to  my  right  is  getting  at  here  is  the  fact  that 
in  some  cases,  not  only  this  department,  but 


in  others,  some  of  the  Portfohos  are  really 
getting  into  the  category  of  high  price  help. 
It  was  discussed  briefly  the  other  day  in  a 
couple  of  bills  which  were  brought  in  here. 
When  we  look  at  what  is  paid  to  hon.  Mini- 
sters with  Portfohos,  it  is  rather  interesting 
to  note  that  they  get  their  $5,400  due  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works,  $5,400  indem- 
nity plus  equivalent  of  6  trips  to  Toronto 
each  year,  whatever  that  might  be,  a  $10,000 
salary,  $2,000  expense  allowance— which  I 
understand  is  statutory— which  brings  that 
up  to  $17,400. 

In  addition  to  that,  public  accounts  reveal 
that  the  average  hon.  Minister  spends  some- 
thing like  $1,200,  or  is  reimbursed  in  some- 
thing like  $1,200  in  other  expenses. 

An  automobile  today  is  certainly  worth 
$1,800  of  anybody's  money  to  own  and  oper- 
ate, and  I  would  say  that  the  government 
could  not  expect  to  pay  much  less  than 
$3,000  for  a  chauffeur.  So  when  we  add  all 
that  up,  it  comes  to  $23,400  a  year.  Add  to 
that,  too,  the  cost  of  commuting  sometimes, 
and  it  is  probably  in  the  $25,000  or  $26,000 
class. 

I  think  what  the  hon.  member  here  is 
getting  at  is  that  some  of  these  expenses 
in  this  regard  are  getting  out  of  line.  I 
would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  correct  mo 
if  I  have  used  any  figures  here  which  are 
not  in  line  with  tlie  facts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Item  2,  that  is  the 
one  the  hon.  member  is  talking  on,  is  it? 

Well,  with  this  vast  programme  that  we 
have  on  of  building,  there  is  a  certain  amount 
of  travelling  that  has  to  be  done  by  people 
from  head  office,  and  I  would  say  on  a  $52 
million  capital- 
Mr.    Wren:    Minister's    expenses,    not   that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  this  does  not  come 
in   under   this   vote. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  where  are  the  expenses 
of  the  hon.  Minister?  Who  buys  the  cars 
and  hires  the   chauffeurs  and   so   on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  understand  this  is  civil 
servants'  travelling  expenses,  here. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  where  are  the  expenses 
of  the  hon.  Minister  listed  then?  Where  are 
they  set  out  in  the  estimates,  for  a  car  and 
chauffeur  and  so  on?  Is  that  under  another 
department  or  is  it  under  The  Department 
of  Public  Works? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  am  given  to  understand 
that,   of  course,   the  salary  is   separate,   but 
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the  travelling  expenses  are  shown  under  vote 
1,802.  And  it  includes  all  the  other  help 
and  the  other  civil  servants  who  are  travel- 
ling about— architects  and  engineers— at  these 
different  projects.  I  would  estimate  that  asking 
for  $60,000  was  a  very  conservative  estimate 
on  a  $52  million  capital  programme. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  trying 
to  get  at  is— I  am  not  necessarily  picking  on 
the  one  hon.  Minister— but  I  am  interested 
in  finding  out  what  is  the  policy,  and  what 
is  the  cost?  Where  do  we  find  it,  of  buying 
cars,  operating  them  and  paying  chauffeurs, 
and  so  on?  If  it  is  not  in  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  estimates,  if  it  is  not  itemized 
separately  for  each  department,  then  in  what 
department  do  we  find  it? 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  It  is 
in  each  department. 

Mr.  Wren:  Then  it  is  set  oiit  here? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  I 
would  not  like  to  let  that  question  go  in 
relation  to  the  general  suggestion  that  there 
are  people  employed  for  each  hon.  Minister 
as  full-time  chauffeurs.  That  is  not  the  case 
at  all.  I  do  not  recall  any  of  them  having  a 
full-time  one. 

When  there  is  a  job  to  be  done  in  relation 
to  the  government,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned— 
and  I  suppose  it  applies  to  others— the  car 
is  available  on  call  with  a  driver,  and  I  say, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  is  the  only  pos- 
sible way  that  I  could  do  the  job  I  have  to 
do  satisfactorily,  because  I  can  use  my  car, 
when  I  do  have  it  on  call,  as  an  office,  and  I 
very  often  use  it  just  as  that.  A  dictaphone 
and  machinery  are  available,  which  can  be 
attached  into  the  cigarette  lighter  section  to 
dictate,  catch  up  with  my  correspondence,  or 
any  other  purpose  that  is  useful. 

I  certainly  would  not  want  to  leave  any 
suggestion  in  the  mind  of  any  hon.  member 
that  the  use  of  a  car,  with  a  driver,  for  a 
Minister  who  is  carrying  out  his  duty  prop- 
erly, is  anything  but  in  the  best  public  interest 
to  get  the  job  done  as  well  as  can  be  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  just  like  to  con- 
firm what  the  hon.  Attorney-General  says. 
Ever  since  I  have  been  a  Minister,  if  there 
was  any  personal  driving  in  it  I  paid  for  it, 
and  paid  for  it  by  cheque,  too. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  the 
point  we  are  getting  at  at  all.  What  we  want 
to  know- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 


Mr.  Wren:  The  impression  is  abroad  that 
every  hon.  Minister  with  a  Portfolio  is  entitled 
to  a  car  and  a  chauffeur.  Now,  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  explained  that  that  is 
not  so  in  all  cases.  Now  that  is  the  informa- 
tion we  wanted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  explain  in  my  own 
case  that  the  gentleman  who  drives  for  me  has 
driven  for  other  Prime  Ministers  for  very 
many  years  past.  He  works  in  the  depart- 
ment as  a  messenger  employee  of  the 
department  when  he  is  not  driving  for  me, 
which  is  a  very  large  part  of  the  time.  Now, 
there  is  the  situation. 

Mr.  Wren:  In  regard  to  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said,  yesterday  morning  when 
I  came  down  from  the  hotel  to  the  Parliament 
buildings  I  saw  a  car  No.  5415,  a  1954 
Chevrolet— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  a  1954  Chevrolet,  that 
is  the  one  I  drive. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  my  taxi  driver  made  the 
remark  to  me,  "Isn't  that  .  .  ."  well,  I  will 
not  use  the  term  he  used,  but  he  said,  "Isn't 
that  some  kind  of  a  car  for  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  be  riding  in?" 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  driven  that  car 
for  some  time.  I  have  had  some  interesting 
stories  in  connection  with  it,  it  is  not  just 
a  recent  innovation. 

Some  time  ago,  I  was  going  to  open  a 
building,  and  they  had  everything  there  to 
receive  the  dignitaries  to  open  the  building, 
so  I  drove  up  in  the  Chevrolet,  and  one  of 
the  attendants  who  was  there  to  make  things 
attractive  for  the  dignitary  who  was  coming 
said,  "Hey,  get  out  of  there,"  and  I  said, 
"What's  up?"  and  he  said,  "Well,  there's  a 
big  shot  coming  here." 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  having 
said  all  that  then,  will  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter outline  in  very  short  form  what  the 
policy  is  with  regard  to  cars  and  chaufiFeurs 
for  the  hon.  Ministers?  That  is  all  we  want  to 
know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Of  course,  in  this  day  and 
generation  it  would  be  impossible  to  work 
without,  as  somebody  said  here,  the  "tools" 
—of  course,  that  is  right.  A  car  is  available 
with  a  driver  for  a  Minister  and  I  would  say 
that  it  is  for  government  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  years  ago  before  I 
became  Prime  Minister,  I  personally  paid 
for  all  my  driving  expenses  myself,  even  on 
government  business.  Subsequently  that 
became  impossible,  of  course,  especially  for 
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me,  to  drive  between  60,000  and  75,000 
miles  a  year,  and  that  is  just  a  necessity,  one 
has  to  do  tliat  and  one  is  called  upon  to 
do  all  sorts  of  things. 

I  very  well  remember,  years  ago,  a  Minis- 
ter of  Mines  who,  I  recollect,  in  one  year 
had  I  think  $6.72  travelling  expenses.  My 
own  judgment  is  that  that  is  not  a  good  thing 
at  all,  no  Minister  of  Mines  could  have  $6.72 
travelling  expenses  unless  he  sat  here  in 
Toronto,  and  that  is  not  the  job  of  a  Minis- 
ter. This  is  a  big  province,  and  to  cover 
the  province  from  Kenora  through  to  the 
Quebec  boundary,  and  through  to  Windsor 
again,  is  an  immense  job.  Of  course,  a 
Minister  has  to  do  that. 

The  alternative  is  this:  A  Minister  travels 
by  train,  that  can  be  done,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  in  his  travelling,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  ordinary  cases  his  time  in  travelling 
and  being  away  would  perhaps  be  3  times 
as  long.  These  are  days  of  great  pressures 
and  it  is  necessary  for  Ministers  to  have  the 
accommodation  of  the  car.  In  every  depart- 
ment it  is  a  matter  of  common  sense  just  how 
that  is  done.  In  my  case,  perhaps  for  days 
on  end  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  travel. 
Perhaps  for  days  on  end  I  might  be  altogether 
travelling  by  car. 

My  driver,  Mr.  Rutherford,  has  been  here, 
has  driven  Prime  Ministers  back  to,  I  think, 
the  days  of  Mr.  Drury,  30  odd  years,  nearly 
40  years.  He  is  not  an  employee  of  the 
garage,  he  is  an  employee  of  the  department, 
and  he  does  messenger  work  and  that 
sort  of  thing  within  my  department  when  he 
is  not  engaged  as  a  driver. 

Others  do  similar  things.  There  are  times 
when  a  driver  is  not  needed,  and  he  would 
be  engaged,  of  course,  in  other  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  driver— with  myself  some- 
times it  is  necessary  to  start  out  early  and 
travel  late  into  the  night.  That  happens 
quite  often  when  I  am  not  tied  up  here. 
Of  course,  those  things  have  to  be  compen- 
sated for. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  might 
mention  the  matter  of  overtime  pay,  but 
there  is  an  attempt  to  compensate  for  that 
on  other  days.  The  work  perhaps  is  more 
of  a  token  effort,  and  I  think  should  be, 
I  think  we  should  compensate  for  those 
things.  I  may  say  in  connection  with  over- 
time—he was  taking  after  me  on  that— that 
is  a  difficult  problem  in  a  service  such  as 
ours,  for  we  are  giving  employment  the 
year  round. 

Take  for  instance,  in  The  Department  of 
Lands  and   Forests,  with  which   I   am  very 


familiar,  and  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  mentioning  this,  it  really  does  not 
come  into  these  estimates  generally,  but  I 
point  this  out,  we  can  very  easily  correct 
the  overtime  situation  if  we  place  every- 
body on  an  hourly  basis  and  lay  them  off 
when  there  is  no  work.  I  would  say  that  is 
not  very  desirable. 

Mr.  Worton:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
little  confused  between  the  remarks  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General.  One  said  there  was  a  car  on  call 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  there  was 
a  car  for  Ministers.  Is  that  right?  Could 
he  give  us  the  number  of  cars  we  have? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  can  only  speak  for 
myself,  that  I  have  a  car  attached  to  the 
Ontario  provincial  police  cars.  It  is  availa- 
able,  I  usually  get  the  same  car  when  I 
need  it. 

Mr.  Worton:  Where  do  we  get  this  infor- 
mation from  then,  if  it  is  a  matter  of 
information?     People  ask  these  things. 

Vote  1,801  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,802: 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  On  item  6, 
the  school  for  the  blind  building:  I  see  that 
fireproofing  is  still  going  on  in  that  old 
building.  It  has  been  done  piecemeal  for 
years,  and  I  am  glad  that  they  are  still  going 
on  with  it.  The  question  I  ask  now  is:  Is 
there  to  be  construction  of  a  new  assembly 
hall?  When  is  that  going  to  be  built?  And 
is  it  going  to  be  done  by  this  department  or 
will  it  be  let  out  by  contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Contract,  if  we  can 
arrange  it. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Arrange  a  contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  prehminary  work 
has  been  done. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Have  the  tenders  been  called 
or  let? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  No,  not  yet. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Not  yet,  but  the  work  has 
already  been  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  prehminary  work. 
A  lot  of  work  has  to  go  into  these  things 
before  tenders  can  be  called. 

Mr.  Gordon:  I  see.  Well,  now,  we  move 
on  to  Burtch.  I  am  interested  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  sewage  disposal  plant.     That 
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has  been  a  matter  of  contention  for  the  past 
few  years. 

The  farmers  in  that  district  suffer  severely 
from  the  polhition  of  a  creek  in  that  district 
and,  as  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  there  is  a 
large  canning  plant  now  at  Burtch.  I  know 
that  the  last  time  they  were  processing  apples, 
one  farmer  thought  his  cattle  might  get  sick 
on  the  cider  they  were  getting  from  that 
plant.  The  sewage  itself,  from  the  inmates 
and  so  on,  has  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
trouble,  and  it  has  been  a  matter  that  the 
farmers  in  that  district  have  been  concerned 
about. 

There  have  been  several  inspections  made 
when  it  was  really  bad.  There  has  been  talk 
about  this  sewage  disposal  plant  for  quite  a 
long  time— is  it  on  the  way,  or  just  what  has 
been  done? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Brantford  that  I  am  quite  well 
acquainted  with  that,  I  was  with  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions- 
Mr.  Gordon:  First. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  And  we  have  it  on  tap 
here  to  construct  a  new  sewage  disposal 
plant,  the  tenders  will  be  called  shortly,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  opens  up. 

Mr.  Gordon:  And,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions,  he  certainly  had  to  look 
into  that,  because  he  was  getting  the  com- 
plaints, and  now,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works,  he  can  do  something  about  it. 
I  hope  he  gets  busy  and  remedies  that  rather 
unpleasant  situation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Still  within  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions,  I  understand 
that  there  is  renovation  going  on  in  the 
building  up  near  Beaverton  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions.  I  do  not  seem 
to  notice  it  listed  here  in  the  works.  Is  that 
being  done  by  this  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  ( Oshawa ) :  On  vote 
1,802,  there  is  one  item  there,  item  5:  Type- 
writer servicing,  $50,000.  How  is  that  con- 
tract let,  do  they  just  come  in  and  do  the 
work  then  send  in  their  bill,  or  how  is  it 
arranged? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Each  company  comes  in 
and  services  their  own  machines,  that  is  done 
for  all  departments  —  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  does  it  for  all  departments. 


Mr.  Thomas:  They  send  their  bill  in  to 
the  department,  do  tliey? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  This  provides  for  the 
servicing  of  typewriters  for  all  departments, 
as  required  by  the  following  companies: 
Underwood,  $1.25  for  inspection  without 
ribbon;  L.  C.  Smith-Corona,  $1.25;  Royal, 
$1.25;  and  IBM,  $6.50-electric,  and  $8.50 
for  inspection  with  ribbon. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  prices  are  all  the  same, 
are  they? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  They  are  all  the  same 
for  the  manually  operated;  the  IBM  electric 
is  $6.50. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  tliink 
there  might  be  collusion  there,  the  prices  are 
all  the  same? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  all  the  services,  that 
this   department  is   engaged  in,   listed  here? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Then  how  does  the  hon. 
Minister  explain  the  absence,  unless  I  have 
missed  it,  of  the  one  for  example  up  near 
Beaverton  that  I  mentioned? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  I  mentioned  it  in 
my  report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  but  I  asked  if  they 
were  all  listed  in  the  blue  book,  that  were 
distributed  by  the  page  boys. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  is  at  the  bottom  of 
page  5  in  the  blue  book,  Port  Bolster  training 
school  for  girls— an  existing  house  was  reno- 
vated to  provide  for  accommodation  for  girls. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  While  we  are  on  that 
subject,  on  examination  of  The  Department 
of  Healtii  projects  for  1959-1960,  I  can  find 
no  reference  to  the  hospital  to  be  constructed 
at  Goderich.  Can  the  hon.  Minister  make  any 
explanation  of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  it  is  under  "pro- 
vincial infirmaries,"  and  there  has  been  some 
work  done  on  that. 

Mr.  Chairman:  On  page  19. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  hke  to  ask  the  hon.  Mimster  a 
question  with  regard  to  the  children's  retarded 
hospital  at  Cedar  Springs. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  think  we  are  getting 
just  a  little  oflF  the  track  here.  The  hon. 
member   is   asking   questions   under   a   later 
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vote  under  "capital  requirements."    It  would      the  metropolitan  area,  but  all  over  the  whole 
be  better  to  stick  to  one.  province. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  wholly  in  agree- 
ment, and  I  must  apologize  for  asking  my 
question,  but  I  would  like  to  pursue  it  under 
the  capital  item  later  on. 

Vote   1,802   agreed  to. 

On   vote    1,803: 

Mr,  Thomas:  This  is  about  vote  1,803,  it  is 
up  $100,000  over  what  it  was  last  year.  Is 
the  hon.  Minister  expecting  to  renew  leases 
that  would  be  increased,  or  is  this  to  lease 
new  premises   or   buildings? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  This  is  to  provide  for 
new  leases  and  possible  change  of  rates 
when  others  expire. 

Mr.  Wren:  Under  vote  1,803,  this  is  get- 
ting to  be  pretty  big  business,  "rental  and 
expenses,"  now  over  $1  million.  Does  the 
department  publish  any  list  of  leases  in  effect, 
that  is  any  detail  of  who  has  leases,  where 
and  what  the  rentals  are? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  should  be  available. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  would  not  expect  the  hon. 
Minister  to  have  it  here  today,  but  is  there 
one  available? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  it  is  in  the  public 
accounts,  and  the  hon.  member  must  remem- 
ber that  we  lease  and  rent  for  all  other 
departments. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  think  it  should  be  discour- 
aged, after  all  this  is  a  big  corporation,  and 
I  think  wherever  possible  we  should  build 
and  acquire  land  for  our  own  purposes.  The 
same  argument— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  just  what  the 
liquor  board  was  doing,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
ber can   see  what  happened. 

Mr.  Thomas:  That  is  right,  but  the  reason 
for  the  liquor  commission  doing  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  because  of  the  needling  and 
educating  that  went  on  from  this  side;  that 
is  why  they  are  doing  it  now,  and  I  think 
it  is  about  time  the  government  looked  into 
this  one,  leasing  property.  I  think  we  can 
afford    to   build    it    surely. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  think  if  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  would  read  that  portion 
of  my  speech  dealing  with  maintenance,  he 
will  see  that  we  are  making  a  very  concerted 
effort  on  a  survey  of  all  the  departments 
and     space     requirements,     particularly     in 


Mr.  Worton:  Does  that  include  the 
liquor   control   stores,   or   are   they   separate? 

Hon.  Ml'.  Connell:  No. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  total  rental  costs 
to  be  paid  in  the  metropolitan  area,  or  in 
the  area  of  Toronto  generally? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  The  total  rental  costs 
in    the    Toronto    area? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes. 

Hon,  Mr,  Connell:  About  50  per  cent, 
of  the  vote,  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  total, 
a  little  less. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  along  that  line 
too,  is  any  thought  being  given  to  consolida- 
tion of  government  services  in  buildings? 
We  are  getting  so  scattered  around  Toronto, 
we  are  going  to  need  helicopter  service  to 
get  around  to  see  the  different  hon.  Ministers. 

I  am  wondering  if  anything  is  being  done 
to  consolidate  the  ministry  in  some  central 
buildings  where  they  can  be  available  to  the 
hon.  members,  especially  during  the  session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  think  I  have  already 
given  that  answer  twice— and  in  my  speech— 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa,  that  we  are 
making  a  survey,  we  hope  to  have  a  report- 
it  is  going  to  be  a  very  thorough  report— on 
space  requirements  and  we  hope  to  have  that 
within    a    month. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend,  however,  that  there  are  diflBcul- 
ties  in  that  from  this  standpoint. 

Transportation  enters  into  the  picture. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  hospital  services  build- 
ing. After  a  thorough  investigation,  it  was 
determined  to  go  ahead  on  a  space  on  Yonge 
street,  in  the  Eglinton  avenue  area,  because 
of  transportation  advantages.  Now,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  workmen's  compensation— 
and  I  very  well  remember  all  of  the  consid- 
eration that  was  given  to  that  problem— it 
was  placed  down  on  the  waterfront  because  of 
the  proximity  to  the  station,  because  people 
who  have  disabilities  come  from  all  over  the 
province.  It  was  close  to  the  station,  close 
to  the  bus  lines,  where  there  would  be  park- 
ing facilities  and  where  cars  could  come. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  one  of  the  problems  of 
this  area,  right  here,  is  that  we  run  foul  of  the 
parking  problems  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  and 
for  that  reason,  I  say,  we  will  not  reach  the 
stage— it  is  quite  impossible  and  impractical— 
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to  reach  the  stage  where  we  can  have  a  con- 
centration of  government  buildings.  The 
traffic  problems  of  an  area  like  this  are  so 
great  that  they  preclude  this. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  pursue  this  unnecessarily,  but  has 
the  government  given  any  consideration  to 
the  acquisition  of  more  land  in  this  immediate 
vicinity? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  land  is  being  acquired  all  the 
time  between  here  and  Bay  street.  Now, 
there  are  large  amounts  of  land  that  have 
been  acquired  there— I  would  say,  perhaps,  the 
majority  of  the  land  has  been  acquired  in  that 
area— and  there  are,  I  should  not  say  negotia- 
tions, but  consideration  has  been  given  to 
other  things  that  would  give  the  government 
that  particular  area. 

Vote  1,803  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,804: 

Mr.  R.  J.  Beyer  (Muskoka):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  vote  1,804,  I  would  like  to  ask  tlie  hon. 
Minister  if  he  would  say  something  on  the 
problem  facing  his  department  in  some  areas 
in  central  and  northern  Ontario  with  respect 
to  spring  flooding.  There  has  been  an  unusu- 
ally heavy  snowfall  this  winter.  Up  to  the 
end  of  February,  in  Muskoka,  a  total  of 
131.8  inches  of  snow  was  registered,  and  this, 
of  course,  will  make  a  very  heavy  spring 
freshet,  we  expect. 

One  advantage  might  be  that  there  will 
be  a  great  deal  more  water  in  the  lakes  and 
streams  of  the  north,  this  coming  year,  as 
compared  with  last  year,  when  the  water 
levels  were  quite  low, 

1  would  hke  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  appreciation  for  the  fact  that  the 
Baysville  dam,  at  the  foot  of  Lake  of  Bays, 
is  to  be  included  in  the  hon.  Minister's  pro- 
gramme for  reconstruction,  and  also  to 
mention  that  the  South  dam  at  Bala,  on  the 
west  side  of  Lake  Muskoka,  was  reconstructed 
last  year. 

Now,  whatever  some  people  may  say.  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  has  no  control 
whatever  over  the  elements  or  over  the  size  of 
the  spring  freshet,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  that  fullest  possible  oversight 
be  given  by  the  department  to  meeting  this 
problem  this  spring. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  hon,  member  for  Muskoka  that  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  is  very  much 
alive  to  tliis  situation.    It  has  been  mentioned 


by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment (Mr.  Nickle)  that  precautions  be 
taken.  The  hon,  member  will  know  better 
than  I  that  it  is  quite  a  difficult  thing  to 
handle  this  water  situation,  to  get  these  lakes 
down  to  a  level,  and  yet  not  let  them  get  too 
low  as  far  as  Hydro  requirements  are  con- 
cerned up  there.  But  people  managing  these 
dams  are  going  to  be  right  on  the  job  to 
try  to  control  this  as  much  as  possible. 

Vote  1,804  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,805  agreed  to. 

On  vote   1,806: 

Mr.  J.  P.  Robarts  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr,  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  comments  before  there  is  any  discus- 
sion on  the  next  vote. 

Since  my  appointment  as  a  member  of 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission,  I 
have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  time  to  its  func- 
tions and  activities,  particularly  with  the 
results  that  have  been  obtained,  and  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  telling 
the  hon,  members  of  the  House  just  what 
has  been  done  to  date. 

The  magnitude  of  some  of  the  work  sur- 
prised me,  and  perhaps  it  will  surprise  hon, 
members. 

Speaking  historically,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission was  originally  formed  by  an  Act 
passed  here  in  1956,  and  that  Act  was  passed 
as  a  result  of  recommendations  contained  in 
a  water  resources  survey  of  the  province 
which  was  conducted  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  men  from  The  Department  of 
Health,  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development,  The  Department  of  Mines, 
and  certain  private  citizens  throughout  the 
province  who  had  shown  an  interest  in  this 
subject. 

One  of  those  citizens  was  Mr,  A.  M,  Snider 
of  Waterloo,  who  is  presently  chairman  of 
the   commission. 

Now  these  recommendations  concern,  pri- 
marily, the  provision  of  an  assured  water 
supply  for  our  rapidly  expanding  urban 
and  industrial  areas  and  these  recommenda- 
tions were  6  in  number. 

Firstly,  they  found  that  the  most  critical 
water  situation  existed  in  the  southwestern 
part  of  the  province,  and  strangely  enough 
that  portion  of  the  province  lying  between 
Lake  Erie  on  the  south,  and  Lake  Huron  on 
the  north  and  west. 

Secondly,  they  found  that  greatly  increased 
sources  of  fresh  water  were  going  to  be 
necessary. 
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Thirdly,  they  found  that  planning  of  water 
sources  and  supplies  must  be  done  well  in 
advance  of  need. 

Fourthly,  they  found  that  pollution  of  our 
streams  and  rivers  had  reached  a  very  serious 
point. 

Fifthly,  the  whole  question  of  water  supply 
has  to  be  handled  on  an  area  basis  rather 
than  within  the  existing  political  boundaries. 

Their  final  recommendation  was  that  over- 
all legislation  would  be  necessary  in  order 
to  accomplish  these  aims  and,  of  course,  The 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  Act 
was  that   overall   legislation. 

Now,  I  will  just  speak  for  a  moment 
about  the  estimates  of  water  sewage  require- 
ments for  the  province,  which  were  projected 
and  submitted  to  the  Royal  commission  on 
Canada's  economic  prospects  in  January, 
1956.  These  projections  were  made  by  Mr. 
Snider  and  by  Dr.  Berry  who,  I  think,  we  all 
know,  and  who  is  presently  general  manager 
of  the  commission. 

I  will  not  go  into  these  projections  in 
detail,  but  I  would  point  out  that  the  pro- 
jected water  supply  requirements  for  20 
years,  from  1956,  were  established  at  $1.1 
billion.  The  reason  for  this  very  large  amount 
is  not  difficult  to  find  when  we  consider  the 
tremendous  growth  of  our  urban  population, 
and  how  it  is  being  concentrated  into  small 
areas. 

The  other  point,  of  course,  is  our  indus- 
trial expansion  and  the  tremendous  require- 
ments modern  industry  has  for  water, 
requirements  that  were  not  even  thought 
too  much  about,  or  known  about,  15  to  20 
years  ago. 

Another  very  complicating  factor  in  the 
whole  programme  of  water  supply  has  been 
pollution  of  our  streams  and  smaller  lakes, 
which  could  have  been  used  to  supply  water 
at  one  time,  but  through  pollution  the  use 
of  that  water  becomes  very  expensive  because 
of  treatment,  and  the  final  product,  of  course, 
is  not  one  that  is  too  attractive. 

Now,  as  far  as  sewage  is  concerned,  it  was 
estimated  in  1956  that  from  1955  to  1975 
there  would  be  required  $1.3  billion  for 
sewage.  Sewage  disposal  in  the  province  has 
suffered,  in  my  opinion,  from  a  combination 
of  factors  that  gave  us  our  large  highway 
problem,  namely  the  depressed  period  of  the 
1930's  in  which  funds  were  not  available 
for  public  works  of  this  type,  followed  by  the 
war  years  when  men  and  materials  were 
channelled  into  other  directions  in  the  war 
effort.  Thus,  we  come  into  this  period  with 
reallv  a  tremendous  backlog  of  sewage  dis- 
posal work  that  must  be  done. 


Furtlier,  when  a  municipality  spends  $1 
million  for  a  sewer  that  goes  under  the 
ground,  nobody  sees  it.  A  municipality  can 
spend  $1  million  for  a  park,  and  it  sits  on  the 
top  of  the  surface  and,  of  course,  they  get 
marks  for  that.  Thus,  there  is  some  reluc- 
tance—and has  been  in  the  past— for  our 
municipalities  to  put  in  the  sewage  require- 
ments that  our  growing  population  needs. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  the 
Ontario  water  resources  commission  was 
brought  into  being  in  1956,  and  now  operates 
under  a  revision  of  that  Act  that  was  passed 
in  1957. 

Without  referring  directly  to  the  Act,  I 
would  like  to  just  sketch  the  scope  and  the 
authority  that  the  commission  has  for  dealing 
with  the  problems  that  I  have  mentioned  so 
far,  and  then  I  will  tell  hon.  members  what 
has  actually  been  done. 

The  first  function  of  the  commission  is  to 
supervise  the  operation  of  all  water,  sewage 
treatment,  and  waste  plants  throughout  the 
province,  whether  it  be  municipal  or  private, 
and  this  is  done  by  inspection.  The  commis- 
sion also  provides  technical  assistance  where 
it  is  required. 

Secondly,  the  commission  reviews  all  plans 
dealing  with  water  sewage  treatment  and 
waste  disposal,  with  complete  power  to  ap- 
prove or  disapprove,  whether  these  plans  are 
undertaken  by  private  industry  or  by  the 
municipality. 

Thirdly,  the  commission,  if  requested,  will 
provide  engineering  research  work.  It  will 
construct,  finance,  and  supervise  operations 
and  will  actually  operate  sewage  and  water 
works  for  any  municipality,  or  any  group  of 
municipalities  in  the  province. 

Fourthly,  the  commission  advises  munici- 
palities concerning  water  requirements. 

Fifthly,  the  commission  maintains  complete 
laboratory  facilities  and  research  services 
which  are  available  to  the  municipalities  and 
to  private  industry. 

Sixthly,  the  commission  carries  on  a  con- 
tinuous search  for  further  areas  of  ground 
water  which  are  very  important,  of  course,  in 
the  overall  water  picture  of  the  province.  In 
addition,  by  licencing  and  by  controlling  well 
drillers,  the  commission  seeks  to  protect  the 
sources  of  water  that  we  already  have,  and 
endeavours  to  protect  those  people  in  large 
areas  by  maintaining  the  water  tables  by 
limiting  the  number  of  wells  that  may  be 
drilled. 

Finally,  the  commission  does  a  lot  of  work 
in  surveying  various  parts  of  the  province,  and 
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testing   streams    and   rivers   with   a   view    to 
cleaning  vip  pollution. 

The  actual  technical  operations  of  the  com- 
mission are  divided  into  5  divisions,  and  these 
divisions  deal  with  these  matters  that  I  have 
mentioned.  The  first  division  is  laboratory 
and  research;  the  second  is  construction,  in- 
cluding finance;  the  third  is  operation;  the 
fourth  is  sanitary  engineering;  and  the  fifth 
is  water,  its  supply,  treatment  and  distribu- 
tion. 

Now,  hon.  members  can  see  that,  in  a 
broader  sense,  the  commission  functions  to 
build,  finance  and  operate  water  and  sewage 
plants;  and  secondly,  exercises  a  close  super- 
vision over  the  water  resources  of  our  prov- 
ince. Included  in  this  latter,  of  course,  is 
the  supply  of  water  as  well  as  disposal  of 
water  which  is  sewage  disposal. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  emphasize  again  that 
the  operations  of  the  commission,  and  the 
thinking  of  the  commission,  is  to  remove  these 
problems  from  the  purely  municipal  field 
where  they  have  been  to  date,  and  to  place 
them  on  an  area  basis  so  that  we  will  not 
think  in  terms  of  our  present  political 
boundaries  of  townships  and  counties  and 
so  on.  We  will  think  in  a  much  broader  way, 
and  disregard  the  old  political  boundaries. 

The  usual  procedure  followed  by  a  muni- 
cipality, which  wants  assistance  from  the 
commission,  is  to  present  a  plan  to  the  com- 
mission which  immediately  goes  to  the  engi- 
neers and  technical  people  where  the  plan  is 
scrutinized,  discussed  if  necessary,  altered 
if  necessary,  and  the  cost  is  examined  very 
carefully,  of  course.  The  cost  is  examined, 
in  all  cases,  in  the  light  of  the  ability  of  the 
municipality  to  pay,  and  in  order  to  insure 
that  a  municipality  does  not  bite  off  more 
than  it  can  chew,  so  to  speak.  All  the 
financing  plans  are  submitted  to,  and  must 
be  approved  by,  the  municipal  board.  Then 
tenders  are  called  by  the  commission,  and 
the  commission  supervises  all  phases  of  the 
construction  of  the  plant  and  pays  all  the 
bills.  When  completed,  the  plant  is  operated 
by  the  commission  with  advice  and  assistance 
from  a  local  advisory  committee. 

In  some  instances,  the  municipalities  prefer 
to  operate  their  own  plants,  but  particularly 
in  the  smaller  municipalities  we  notice  that 
they  want  to  come  in  and  have  us  finance  it, 
build  it,  and  operate  it  so  that  they  have 
nothing  actually  to  do  with  it  at  all,  other 
than  to  give  advice  on  the  local  conditions 
through  the  local  advisory  committee. 

The  cost  of  the  project  is  then  repaid  by 
the  municipality  to  the  commission  in  annual 


instalments,  generally  extending  over  a  period 
of  20  to  30  years. 

The  point  of  this  is,  of  course,  that  the 
municipality  does  not  have  to  issue  any 
debentures  to  cover  the  cost,  and  it  pays  to 
the  commission  the  interest  that  the  com- 
mission pays  to  the  government,  and  the 
commission  gets  its  money  from  the  govern- 
ment at  the  going  rate  of  interest  that  the 
government  is  paying. 

Thus,  in  many  cases,  we  are  able  to  give 
the  municipality  this  money  at  a  cheaper  rate 
than  it  could  borrow  itself,  and,  of  course,  it 
leaves  the  debenture  debt  structure  free  from 
this   cost  for  any  other  municipal  purposes. 

The  commission  also  has  the  power  to 
defer  the  capital  payments  for  anything  up 
to  5  years.  Now,  the  importance  of  that  pro- 
vision is  simply  that,  in  the  larger  type 
scheme,  it  might  take  5  years  to  build  the 
body  of  consumers  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
is  going  to  be  the  people  who  will  pay  for 
the  project. 

So,  for  the  first  5  years,  the  interest  pay- 
ments only  are  capitalized  and  added  to  the 
total  cost  of  the  project,  and  the  payments 
do  not  necessarily  have  to  start  until  the  end 
of  the  fifth  year.  This  gives  the  municipality 
an  opportunity  to  get  the  scheme  under  way. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment 
about  the  actual  work  tliat  has  been  done  by 
the  commission,  and  what  is  presently  being 
done  within  the  framework  that  I  have  just 
mentioned. 

I  am  going  to  deal  firstly  with  what  I  refer 
to  as  the  free  services  that  the  commission 
provides  to  municipalities  and  to  private 
industry.  As  I  have  said,  tlie  commission 
actually  collects  from  the  municipalities  all 
its  capital  expenditures,  together  with  interest 
and  operating  expenses,  in  connection  vsdth 
the  construction  of  these  works.  However,  no 
charge  is  made  to  any  municipality  for  any 
administrative  activity  of  the  commission,  and 
tliese  administrative  activities  include  inspec- 
tion while  under  construction,  the  accounting, 
the  tendering,  and  all  the  other  administra- 
tive costs  of  carrying  on  these  very  large 
undertakings. 

In  addition,  all  the  services  provided  by 
the  laboratory  and  research  division,  as  well 
as  the  division  of  sanitary  engineering,  serv- 
ices of  the  ground  water  branch,  are  carried 
on  free  of  charge  on  behalf  of  municipalities, 
individuals  and  private  businesses.  As  an 
example,  in  1958,  the  stream  sanitation  divi- 
sion did  259  pollution  investigations  on  110 
streams  throughout  the  province.  The  same 
division  did  a  complete  survey  of  33  streams 
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—that  is,  from  source  to  mouth— to  find  out 
what  pollution  there  was  and  how  it  could 
be  cured. 

All  the  canneries  in  the  province  were 
inspected  in  1958  to  see  what  wastes  were 
being  dumped  into  streams  and  rivers,  and 
what  disposal  facilities  these  canneries  were 
using. 

Complete  pollution  surveys  were  made  of 
7  counties:  namely  Kent,  Middlesex,  Oxford, 
Brant,  Essex,  Norfolk  and  Elgin.  All  these 
reports  are  not  yet  printed,  but  the  research 
has  been  done  on  them  all  and,  of  course,  all 
the  information  that  was  gathered  there  is 
made  available  to  the  municipalities  con- 
cerned at  no  charge  to  them. 

Further,  in  1958,  complete  water  resources 
information  was  collected  and  assembled  for 
6  counties:  Kent,  Middlesex,  Essex,  Elgin, 
Norfolk  and  Brant. 

I  have  a  copy  of  one  of  these  reports  here 
that  has  not  yet  been  published.  It  was  just 
printed  this  week,  but  it  will  give  hon.  mem- 
bers some  idea  of  the  form  of  report  that 
the  commission  produces.  It  deals  with  the 
county  of  Essex,  and  it  has  recommendations 
for  every  municipality  in  the  county  of  Essex 
concerning  both  water  and  sewage.  The 
situation  has  been  surveyed,  the  recommenda- 
tions are  here,  and  then,  of  course,  there  is 
other  information  on  the  geography  and 
geology  of  the  county  and  present  water 
supplies  and  recommendations  for  future 
supplies. 

These  reports  are  provided  to  the  counties 
free  of  charge,  and  are  absolutely  necessary 
if  we  are  going  to  have  any  kind  of  an 
intelligent  approach  to  this  problem  what- 
soever. As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  a 
survey  of  this  type  done  in  my  own  county 
of  Middlesex,  and  as  a  result  of  that  survey 
we  are  going  ahead  with  plans  to  build  a 
pipe  line  from  the  London  area  to  Lake 
Huron. 

Another  thing  about  these  reports  is,  that 
as  time  goes  on  and  we  are  able  to  do  them 
for  various  parts  of  the  province,  they  can  be 
put  together  and  we  will  have  a  complete 
water  and  pollution  survey  of  the  entire 
province. 

There  has  been  another  survey  of  this  type 
instituted  just  recently  for  the  area  at  the 
Lakehead. 

In  addition,  in  1958,  there  were  37  geo- 
logical investigations  made  on  behalf  of 
individuals  and  municipahties  for  the  purpose 
of  locating  additional  sources  of  well  water. 
In   23   of   these   cases,    detailed   reports   and 
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recommendations   were  made  to   the  people 
concerned. 

Also,  tlie  commission  collects  on  a  yearly 
basis,  and  on  a  continuing  basis,  statistics  on 
water  levels  in  various  wells.  These  records 
are  of  great  value,  particularly  after  they 
have  been  compiled  over  a  period  of  time, 
in  assessing  what  the  water  level  is  and  what 
one  might  expect,  and  provides  information 
for  well  digging  and  so  on. 

In  addition,  or  rather  in  the  field  of 
research,  the  commission  ran  3  pilot  plants 
for  tlie  treatment  and  disposal  of  industrial 
waste,  and  operated  one  of  these  plants  in 
co-operation  with  the  industry  concerned.  A 
great  deal  of  time  and  effort  were  spent  on 
the  possibility  of  investigating  spray  irrigation 
for  the  disposal  of  wastes. 

This  summer,  there  will  be  an  industrial 
waste  conference  which  will  be  held  for  3 
days.  The  various  industries  that  are  con- 
cerned witli  this  problem  of  disposal  of  waste 
will  have  representatives  there  for  an  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  for  examination  of  any 
new  plans  that  may  be  available.  This  con- 
ference, of  course,  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
commission. 

There  were  complete  studies  made  of  the 
industrial  waste  problem  in  20  municipalities, 
in  1958,  with  a  view  to  prescribing  the 
degree  of  treatment  that  would  be  necessary 
before  these  industrial  wastes  could  be  intro- 
duced into  a  municipal  sewage  system. 
Involved  in  those  investigations  were  400 
separate  manufacturing  plants,  and  methods 
of  treatment  of  waste  were  outlined  in  each 
case  and,  of  course,  all  this  is  provided  to  the 
municipalitiy,  and  to  the  industry,  at  no 
cost  to  them. 

In  addition,  research  was  carried  on  inde- 
pendently by  the  commission  into  the  wastes 
from  smelters,  uranium  mines,  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  and  other  industries,  all  with  a  view 
to  some  form  of  treatment  to  end  forever 
the  pollution  of  our  streams  and  the  killing 
of  our  fish  and  the  ruination  of  our  many 
recreational  areas. 

Few  people  realize  the  magnitude  of  this 
problem  of  industrial  waste.  As  an  example, 
I  can  tell  the  House  that  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  produces  wastes,  industrial  wastes, 
which  are  equivalent  in  strength  to  tlie  sew- 
age from  a  population  of  approximately 
6.5  million  people,  and  I  am  speaking  only 
about  one  industry— that  is,  the  pulp  and 
and    paper    industry    alone. 

This  research  we  are  doing  is,  in  my  opin- 
ion, extremely  important  because  this  prob- 
lem can  certainly  not  get  less  and  it  must, 
as  the  years  go  by,  increase. 
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Involved  in  these  studies,  just  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  breadth  of  the  investigation 
that  the  commission  is  doing,  there  were 
investigations  made  of  620  types  of  industrial 
plants,  with  products  from  baby  food  to 
petroleum  and  chemical  wastes,  and  there 
were  over  50,000  chemical  tests  made,  and 
approximately  8,900  examinations  of  various 
types  of  bacteria. 

Now,  to  obtain  the  full  co-operation  of  the 
commission  and  the  use  of  these  facihties 
that  I  have  mentioned,  it  is  only  necessary 
for  a  municipality  or  an  industry,  or  an 
individual,  to  ask.  The  facilities  are  there, 
and  the  commission  is  more  than  happy  to 
provide  them.  Of  some  interest,  I  think, 
to  the  rural  areas  is  the  constant  research 
that  is  going  into  well  water  sources.  Indi- 
viduals who  live  in  rural  areas  cannot  hope, 
in  my  opinion,  to  take  advantage  of  pipe 
lines  and  large  storage  facilities.  It  is  simply 
too  expensive,  and  they  must  therefore 
depend  on  present  wells  and  new  ones  that 
will    be    developed. 

Increased  urbanization  has  brought  with 
it  an  increase  in  market  gardening,  and  this, 
in  the  course  of  time,  has  focused  attention  on 
irrigation.  Irrigation  is  a  project  that  is  grow- 
ing by  leaps  and  bounds  throughout  the 
province  and  it  is  my  own  feeling  that  we 
must  anticipate  very  great  increases  in  the 
rural  demand  for  water,  for  irrigation  pur- 
poses,  throughout  the  province. 

In  anticipating  this  demand,  constant 
research  must  go  on  at  the  present  time  so 
that  the  water  will  be  available  as  the  needs 
arise.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  all  well  drillers 
in  the  province  are  now  licenced,  and  they 
must  report  to  the  commission  every  well  that 
is  drilled  no  matter  where.  This  adds  to  the 
statistical  information  we  have  and  gives  us, 
of  course,  an  increasingly  close  control  over 
the    water    level    throughout    the    province. 

Now,  in  regard  to  projects  which  have  been 
actually  engineered,  constructed,  and  oper- 
ated by  the  commission  as  of  January  31, 
1959,  there  were  24  dealing  with  waterworks, 
with  an  actual  or  an  estimated  value  of 
about  $8.25  million.  I  would  like  to  read  the 
names  of  these  24  places,  simply  to  give  hon. 
members  some  idea  of  the  actual  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  work  that  we  are 
doing:  Bancroft,  Brock  township,  Dresden, 
Dundas,  town  of  Essex,  Frankford,  Harrow, 
Havelock,  Port  Perry,  Richmond  Hill,  Alfred, 
Bolton,  Huntsville,  Kitchener,  Martin  town- 
ship and  Martin  village,  Essex  county, 
Ancaster  township,  Dunnville,  Marmora, 
Orangeville,  Preston,  Stayner  and  Winchester. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear. 


Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  The  hon.  Minister's  little 
bailiwick. 

And  sewage  work,  under  construction  or 
operating,  totals  about  $22.75  million,  and  I 
am  going  to  read  the  names  where  we  are 
doing  this  work  as  well:  Coniston,  Frankford, 
Korah  township,  Richmond  Hill,  Stratford, 
Streetsville,  Bancroft,  Brampton,  Brantford, 
Huntsville,  Kitchener,  North  Bay,  Port  Arthur, 
Stirling,  Trenton,  Waterloo,  Toronto  town- 
ship, Burlington,  Fergus,  Gait,  Georgetown, 
Leamington,  Listowel,  London  township, 
Marmora,  Mitchell,  Orangeville,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Tillsonburg  and  Wiarton. 

If  we  put  all  these  projects  together,  they 
total  just  a  little  over  $31  million  and  the 
individual  items  range  from  as  little  as 
$46,000  for  a  water  supply  for  Markham 
village  to  $3.75  million  for  a  pipe  line  system 
in  Essex  county,  and  from  $44,000  for  a 
sewage  plant  in  Korah  township  to  $2  million 
plants  which  are  being  built  at  North  Bay, 
Port  Arthur,  Brantford,  Kitchener  and  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

I  think  perhaps  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  will  be  as  impressed  by  that  list  of 
projects  as  I  was  when  I  got  this  information 
together  and  saw  it  all  in  one  place. 

In  addition  to  these  projects  that  I  have 
already  mentioned,  there  are  42  other  munici- 
palities at  some  active  stage  of  negotiation 
with  the  commission  in  regard  to  either 
sewage  or  water.  One  of  the  larger  projects, 
which  is  in  the  preliminary  stage,  concerns 
my  own  riding  of  London  North,  and  the 
complete  London  areas  as  I  mentioned  before. 
We  have  always  had,  in  London,  a  fine 
supply  of  excellent  water,  developed  mainly 
from  artesian  wells.  Sir  Adam  Beck,  who  is 
best  known  and  remembered  as  the  father 
of  Hydro,  was  very  active  in  the  development 
of  water  in  the  London  area. 

But  in  view  of  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  requirements  for  water,  by  both  indus- 
try and  the  growing  urban  population  in  the 
London  area,  it  became  apparent  that  alter- 
nate water  sources  were  going  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  were  going  to  have  to  be  developed 
very  rapidly  to  meet  the  future  needs. 

We  started  with  a  survey,  such  as  this 
one  by  the  Ontario  water  resources  commis- 
sion. That  survey  only  underlined  what  some 
of  us  suspected— something  had  to  be  done 
immediately.  In  the  present  bill  respecting 
the  city  of  London,  which  is  before  the 
House,  there  is  an  agreement  between  the 
public  utilities  commission  of  London,  the 
city  council,  and  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  providing  for  the  initial  engineer- 
ing of  this  project.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  cost  about  $10.5  million,  and  the  actual 
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final  decision  as  to  construction  will  be  left 
until  tenders  are  called  and  we  can  know 
exactly  what  the  cost  will  be. 

However,  as  far  as  the  broader  aspect  of 
that  problem  is  concerned,  the  principle 
of  obtaining  a  supply  of  water  from  the 
lakes  appears  to  have  been  accepted,  and  I 
personally  feel  that  that  is  a  very  large  and 
important  step  in  solving  this  problem,  which 
affects  not  only  the  London  area,  but  affects 
the  area  from  which  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  comes,  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
area. 

We  have  had  many  discussions  with  people 
from  that  area  concerning  their  water  prob- 
lems, and  it  may  be  that  the  solution  they 
will  reach,  in  due  course,  will  be  a  pipe  line 
from  one  lake  or  the  other,  but  the  point 
still  remains  that  we  have  accepted,  as  the 
basic  principle,  that  we  must  go  to  the 
lakes  for  water. 

I  would  like  to  mention,  just  before  I 
finish,  tlie  Essex  county  integrated  water  pipe 
line  project.  We  will  all  remember  the  many 
occasions  on  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  South  (Mr.  Murdoch)  has  spoken  on 
this  subject.  I  can  remember,  as  a  freshman 
in  the  House  myself,  being  intrigued  with 
this  speech  of  his,  and  I  heard  it  several 
times,  and  it  intrigued  me  every  time  I  heard 
it.  I  used  to  hear  it  once  a  year  regularly, 
but  tenacity  will  win  through,  and  in  his 
area  he  now  has  a  pipe  line,  and  I  think  he 
deserves  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  it. 

The  pipe  line  itself— the  hon.  member  may 
tell  the  House  all  this  some  time  later  on  in 
the  session,  but  I  am  going  to  steal  a  little  bit 
of  his  thunder  and  tell  hon.  members  some- 
thing about  it.  It  is  30  miles  long,  and  it 
pumps  chlorinated  water  to  users  along  the 
entire  length.  The  intake  is,  of  course,  in 
Lake  Erie,  and  there  is  a  filtration  plant  at 
the  lake  with  a  capacity  of  8  million  gallons 
a  day  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  will  be 
built  up  to  32  million  gallons. 

The  pipe  line  itself  runs  from  the  filtration 
plant  to  the  villages  of  Ruthven,  Union  and 
the  towns  of  Leamington  and  Essex.  It  serves 
4  townships,  namely  Mersea,  Gosfield  South, 
Gosfield  North,  and  Maidstone.  It  also 
serves  the  H.  J.  Heinz  canning  plant,  which 
is  a  tremendous  user  of  water,  and  the  Van 
Camp  food  processing  plant  as  well. 

The  total  cost  of  this  pipe  line  will  be 
approximately  $4  million,  but  its  value  to  the 
county  of  Essex  cannot,  in  my  opinion,  be 
measured  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  I  think 
its  true  value  will  become  apparent  only  as 
the  years  go  by. 


There  is  another  small  pipe  line  down  in 
that  area,  from  Lake  Erie,  which  runs  to  the 
town  of  Harrow  which  serves  only  the  one 
municipality.  It  cost  $500,000.  Harrow 
suffered  for  many  years  from  a  very  sketchy 
and  poor  water  supply,  but  their  problems  are 
over  now. 

We  are  going  to  build  another  pipe  line  to 
give  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  a  little 
assistance  in  his  riding.  There  is  to  be  built 
a  pipe  line  to  Dunnville  from  Lake  Erie.  In 
Dunnville,  there  was  the  same  old  story  of  a 
very  unsatisfactory  and  irregular  water  supply 
for  many  years.  Shortly,  they  will  have  a  pipe 
line  directly  from  Lake  Erie  into  the  town, 
together  with  a  filtration  plant,  and  then  their 
water  problems  will  be  over. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  sit  down,  I 
would  like  to  say  just  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion in  regard  to  my  fellow  commissioners. 
As  I  say,  I  have  been  extremely  impressed  by 
the  results  that  they  have  achieved,  in  what 
is  really  a  very  short  time,  and  Mr.  Vance  of 
Woodstock,  and  Mr.  Simpson— who  is  the 
mayor  of  Arnprior— Mr.  Conklin  of  Kings- 
ville,  and  Mr.  Snider  of  Waterloo,  all  deserve 
a  great  deal  of  commendation  for  the  work 
that  they  have  done  to  date. 

I  would  also  like,  too,  to  pay  tribute  to 
Dr.  Berry.  I  do  not  think  there  is  an  hon. 
member  in  this  House  who  has  not  dealt  with 
Dr.  Berry  at  one  stage  or  another  of  his 
political  life,  and  certainly  he  is  doing  a 
wonderful  job  as  general  manager  of  this 
commission. 

Now,  perhaps,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be 
other  occasions  on  which  I  will  be  able  to 
give  you  some  more  information,  but  that  is 
all  I  have  to  say  today.  I  would  be  happy 
to  answer  any  questions  that  hon.  members 
may  have,  if  I  am  able,  concerning  the 
operation  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  W.  Murdoch  (Essex  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wish  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister 
without  Portfolio  as  a  member  of  this  very, 
very  important  commission. 

I  was  glad  to  hear  him  elucidate  and 
explain  to  hon.  members  of  the  House  what  is 
going  on,  and  what  has  happened  in  Essex 
county,  because  right  in  Hansard  of  a  few 
years  ago,  it  shows  actually  word  for  word 
the  things  which  I  said  were  needed  for  Essex 
county,  and  which,  he  so  ably  to!d  are  in 
effect  at  this  time. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  mentioned  the  town 
of  Harrow,  and  it  is  35  years  ago  that  I  first 
went  to  Harrow  and  I  found  there  was  a 
shortage  of  water  there.     Everybody  in  this 
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little  town,  of  some  1,800,  had  a  little  pump 
down  in  the  basement,  and,  of  course, 
depended  on  Hydro,  and  every  once  in  a 
wliile  the  pump  would  not  work  and  it  was 
also  expensive.  The  water  was  extremely 
hard,  and  the  housewives  always  grumbled  at 
the  extremely  hard  water.  There  were  no 
detergents  which  seemed  to  have  any  effect  on 
it,  and  this  situation  went  on  for  many  years. 

I  remember  in  1952  when  the  committee  on 
lake  levels  was  appointed.  In  1952,  we  had 
high  levels  in  our  lake  system.  We  were  not 
hearing  anything  about  the  Chicago  water 
steal  at  that  time,  all  we  were  hearing  about 
was  the  lowering  of  the  levels  of  the  lake. 

It  seemed  significant  to  me  that,  on  the  lake 
shores,  communities  and  small  towns  had  a 
water  system,  but  when  we  got  a  few  miles 
from  the  shore,  it  was  difficult  for  those  tovvTis 
and  communities  to  obtain  water. 

And  I  remember  that  I  came  to  Toronto  and 
asked  various  Ministers  about  this,  and  they 
all  said:  "It  is  a  municipal  problem." 

I  said:  "Well,  how  do  we  overcome  the 
problem  when  we  have  to  go  through  several 
municipalities  over  which  we  have  no  juris- 
diction at  the  present  time?" 

The  reply  was:  "Well,  it  is  still  a  municipal 
problem." 

So  I  began  to  see  that  it  was  a  great 
problem,  and  I  was  very  interested  when  I 
was  in  California,  and  particularly  Los 
Angeles,  and  there  I  learned  of  tlie  great  need 
of  water  in  that  area,  and  the  studies  that  had 
been  given  to  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  Los  Angeles  they 
are  proceeding  with  a  plan  at  the  present 
time  to  bring  water  567  miles  from  Feather 
River,  which  is  a  long  way  to  bring  water. 
The  situation  is  very  serious  tliere,  and  the 
chief  engineer  in  charge  of  this  work— whose 
name  incidentally  is  also  Dr.  Berry— has 
made  a  study,  and  has  found  that  they  could 
actually  bring  more  water,  and  bring  it  in 
for  sure,  by  seeding  the  clouds.  But  the 
difficulty  there  was  they  could  not  unseed 
the  clouds,  and  they  were  afraid  if  they 
got  too  much  water  from  the  clouds,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  shut  it  off. 

And  they  also  went  along  with  the  idea 
of  turning  salt  water  into  fresh  water,  which 
again  is  quite  practical  but  quite  expensive. 

It  was  mentioned,  too,  that  it  was  quite 
safe,  from  an  engineering  and  medical  point 
of  view,  to  take  the  sewage  water  and  turn 
that  back  into  fresh  water,  and  use  it  all 
over  again.  But  in  Los  Angeles  they  did  not 
think  they  could  sell  tliat  idea  to  the  general 


public,  so  they  started  to  go  to  the  Feather 
River,  567  miles  away. 

In  1945  the  federal  government  of  Canada 
went  into  the  town  of  Essex  with  representa- 
tion, and  I  remember  at  that  time  the  town 
of  Essex  told  the  representatives  about  the 
shortage.  The  idea  was  to  have  all  these 
federal  Department  of  Public  Works  projects 
listed,  and  put  on  the  shelf,  as  the  federal 
government  said  at  that  time  we  would 
no  doubt  be  going  to  have  a  depression  in 
a  few  years,  and  we  wanted  to  have  a  back- 
log of  public  works  which  we  could  put  into 
effect. 

Of  course,  the  town  of  Essex  would  be 
waiting  yet  if  they  were  waiting  for  the 
federal  government  to  give  them  water.  It 
was  this  government  that  gave  them  the  water. 

Here  is  the  problem.  In  the  town  of  Essex, 
they  had  a  water  system  and  distribution 
system,  but  the  water  came  from  wells  in  the 
town  and,  of  course,  these  wells  were  never 
very  reliable,  and  there  was  a  shortage,  and 
the  consumers  had  to  be  rationed. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  it  was  only 
in  March,  1955,  that  the  first  major  speech 
—that  is,  a  speech  of  any  length— was  given 
on  water,  and  that  was  given  by  the  member 
for  Essex  South.  It  was  followed  by  a  meeting 
of  the  water  committee  in  the  town  of  Essex 
that  same  fall— September,   1955. 

Hon.  members  might  ask,  why  was  the 
meeting  held  in  Essex,  why  not  in  Kent  or 
some  other  place?  Here  is  the  reason  it  was 
held  in  Essex,  the  committee  went  to  the 
community  or  the  county  where  they  knew 
there  were  some  aggressive  people. 

I  remember,  in  1955,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  in  Kent  county  on  a  little  tour— 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  is  not  in  his 
seat  right  now  but  he  would  remember  this. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  a  speech  about 
water  in  1955.  He  said,  "Yes,  here  in  Kent 
county,  you  could  be  the  first  to  receive  the 
water  under  this  plan."  Well,  that  was  not 
very  good  for  Essex  county,  and  I  said  at 
that  time:  "The  first  ones  to  get  the  water 
will  be  the  communities  where  the  mayor, 
the  reeve,  and  the  councillors  are  the  most 
aggressive,"  and  on  that  basis  the  first  instal- 
lation was  in  Essex  county. 

The  point  is  that  the  mayor  and  the  council, 
and  so  forth,  assisted  by  the  chamber  of 
commerce,  had  to  make  a  survey  of  tlie  area; 
they  had  to  find  out  if  the  people  would  go 
along  with  the  expense,  and  find  out  if 
they   really  wanted   water. 

I  found,  if  I  have  any  criticism  to  make  of 
the    commission,    they    do    not    try    to    sell 
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the  plan  at  all.  They  might  try  to  get  a 
little  interest  into  the  community,  but  their 
main  idea  is:  Here  is  the  project,  we  have 
worked  out  how  much  it  will  cost,  now  it 
it  is  up  to  you  to  say  "Yes"  or  "No".  I  think 
it  needs  a  little  further  push  at  that  point, 
because  the  experience  we  have  already 
learned    is    simply    this: 

The  town  of  Harrow  was  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio.  It  has 
a  water  pipe  line  coming  4  miles  from  Lake 
Erie  to  the  town  of  Harrow.  It  cuts  through 
the  township  of  Colchester  South,  which  is  a 
fairly  well  built  up  area  with  many  summer 
homes,  but  that  township  was  not  very 
aggressive  and  they  brushed  it  off. 

The  town  of  Harrow  tried  to  co-operate 
with  them  and  assist  them,  and  make  a 
bigger  pipe  line,  as  it  were,  and  a  bigger  plant 
to  take  care  of  their  use  in  future  years,  but 
the  township  would  not  go  along.  Harrow 
built  the  pipe  line  alone,  and  on  the  basis 
of  its  own  needs.  They  could  supply  the 
township  for  a  number  of  years  with  the 
surplus  they  have  now,  but  they  would 
run  out  of  surplus  in  a  few  years  as  the 
town  grows,  and  they  would  not  be  able  to 
supply  the  township. 

Already  the  consumers— or  the  potential 
consumers— in  Colchester  South  are  pressing 
their  council  to  do  something  to  get  them 
water.  I  would  say  a  mistake  has  already 
been  made  that  it  was  not  built  a  little  larger, 
and  the  surrounding  township  was  not 
included,  and  it  is  difficult  sometimes  to  sell 
this  to  the  local  communities.  That  is  the 
reason  Harrow  was  in  there  first.  It  is  the 
first  pipe  line  system  to  come  from  Lake  Erie 
under  the  water  resources  commission— the 
first  one. 

What  difference  do  we  find  in  the  town 
of  Harrow,  with  a  population  of  1,800?  With 
this  water,  the  housewives  tell  me  they  have 
lovely  water.  It  needs  hardly  any  detergent 
at  all,  compared  to  the  well  water.  They  have 
all  kinds  of  it. 

One  of  the  difficulties,  when  the  pipe  line 
was  first  installed,  was  this— that  when  a 
person  has  his  own  pump  down  in  the  base- 
ment, he  is  paying  Hydro  for  the  pumping, 
and  the  pumps  sometimes  wear  out.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  use  water  rather  sparingly 
when  the  water  is  short,  or  sometimes  the  well 
might  get  a  little  dry.  Over  a  number  of 
years,  living  in  a  town  like  that,  a  person 
economizes  on  water,  and  the  difficulty 
was  that  when  they  were  hooked  up  with 
the  pipe  line  it  was  built  for  a  certain  capacity, 
and  unless  there  was  so  much  water  being 


pumped,  and  the  pumps  turning  at  a  certain 
speed,  they  ran  into  some  kind  of  difficulties. 
And  the  call  had  to  go  out  to  the  people  of 
Harrow:  "For  heaven's  sake,  use  more  water, 
use  more  water— it  is  practically  free  now  and 
you  have  plenty  of  it." 

It  took  quite  a  little  time  to  get  the  people 
of  Harrow  into  the  system  of  actually  using 
enough  water  to  make  the  system  work 
efficiently. 

We  find,  too,  that  everywhere  in  town 
we  have  fire  hydrants,  and  they  are  very 
reassuring  to  all  property  owners.  There  was 
a  fire  in  Bothwell  which  cost  about  $500,000, 
a  short  time  ago,  and  that  is  the  same  as  the 
pipe  line  cost  the  town  of  Harrow— $500,000. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  this  $500,000  fire 
could  have  been  avoided,  had  they  had  enough 
water  in  the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

I  would  like  to  develop  this  a  little  further, 
and  say  that  the  town  of  Harrow,  going  into 
debt  for  $500,000  means  that,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  it  was  $267  per  capita.  We  can  easily 
see  that  if  there  were  a  million  people— and 
there  are  a  lot  more  than  a  million  persons 
in  Metro,  I  think  it  is  1,400,000-we  viall 
forget  about  the  400,000  and  we  will  say  a 
million.  We  have  a  million  people  in  Metro, 
and  on  this  same  basis  of  $267  per  capita, 
that  would  be  $267  miUion. 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  newspapers  for 
years  about  the  difficulties,  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of  putting  a  new  subway  system  in 
metropolitan  Toronto,  costing  some  $200  mil- 
lion, but  here  are  the  people  of  the  town  of 
Harrow,  spending  on  that  basis,  $267  million 
plus. 

Instead  of  grumbling  and  asking  for  help 
and  so  forth,  those  people  went  to  work.  They 
got  the  opportunity,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
water  resources  commission,  and  they  grabbed 
the  opportunity.  Water  has  already  made 
quite  a  difference  to  the  town;  they  feel  they 
can  attract  business,  and  those  who  are  there 
have  all  the  water  they  want  to  vise. 

I  find  that  where  the  pipe  line  passes  the 
farm  communities,  people  interested  in  raising 
poultry,  turkeys,  and  so  forth,  and  even  live- 
stock, formerly  felt  limited  by  the  scarcity  of 
water  in  the  area.  They  find,  now,  that  they 
can  take  a  renewed  interest  in  various  phases 
of  livestock  production,  since  water  is  in  the 
area. 

Also,  in  addition  to  farm  irrigation, 
we  can  have  ponds  and  the  water  can  be 
pumped  in  the  evening  when  it  is  not  needed 
for  domestic  and  industrial  purposes,  and 
this  water  can  be  used  on  the  farm.  We 
find,  too,  that  this  community  is  now  thinking 
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about  a  swimming  pool  for  the  youngsters, 
and  we  realize  that,  with  refrigeration,  there 
is  a  limit  on  the  amount  of  refrigeration  that 
can  be  installed  in  any  town  which  lacks  an 
adequate  supply  of  water. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  hon.  Minister 
without  Portfolio  said,  he  has  heard  about 
water  in  the  Legislature  before,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  labour  the  point  any  longer, 
except  to  say  that  I  have  been  very  happy 
to  hear  his  report,  and  assist  him  in  reporting 
to  the  House  that  indeed  the  water  resources 
commission  is  off  to  a  good  start  and  has 
a  tremendous  future. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  I  cannot 
sit  still,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  listen  to  this 
beating  of  wings  about  pipe  lines.  I  want 
to  remind  the  hon.  members  that  we  have 
had  a  pipe  line  in  Lambton  county  for  70 
years  in  the  town  of  Petrolia,  and  they  did 
not  have  any  water  resources  commission  to 
go  and  help  them,  they  went  to  Lake  Huron, 
20  miles,  and  brought  their  own  pipe  line  in. 

There  were  two  different  municipalities, 
but  they  got  through  and  established  the  pipe 
line  and  supplied  themselves  with  water. 
They  had  very  great  difficulty  financing  it,  the 
county  had  to  step  in  and  help  them  finance 
it,  but  they  are  supplying  all  that  lakeshore 
now,  up  and  down,  with  water.  They  have 
supplied  themselves  all  these  years,  their  pipe 
line  is  still  operating,  and  apparently  it  is 
as  good  as  it  ever  was.  It  is  a  heavy  cast- 
iron  pipe  line  lined  with  porcelain,  so  let 
the  hon.  member  not  be  saying  he  has 
something  new,  do  not  forget  we  have  had 
our  pipe  line  for  nearly  70  years. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  just  like  to  add  that  I  think  Perth 
county  has  the  distinction  of  having  the 
first  sewage  disposal  treatment  plant  opened 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
as  the  No.  1  project,  and  I  am  sure  the  people 
of  Stratford  are  very  proud  and  happy  that 
it  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  very 
interested  in  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
South  saying  they  had  all  kinds  of  water. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  House  that 
Brantford  has  all  kinds  of  water.  We  have  a 
splendid  supply  of  water,  but  it  is  the  worst 
tasting  water  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Anyone  visiting  Brantford  will  tell  us  it  is 
the  worst  tasting  water  in  Ontario,  and  it 
is  the  fault  of  The  Public  Health  Act  in  not 
enforcinc;  laws  against  pollution  of  the  Grand 
River.  The  department  has  allowed  a  pollu- 
tion of  the  Grand  River  for  years  and  years, 
until  it  became   an  open   sewer,  and  today. 


and    for    years— but    especially    recently— we 
have  all  different  kinds  of  flavours. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  public  utilities 
commission  in  1946  when  we  had  a  phenol 
effect  and  we  had  to  take  the  phone  ofE  the 
hook.  It  was  just  terrific.  Finally  we  had  a 
chemist  come  from  Toronto  and,  by  trial 
and  error  and  so  on,  they  finally  got  it  so 
you  could  get  it  past  your  nose.  But  at  the 
present  time  we  have,  as  I  said,  all  kinds  of 
flavours. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  member 
of  the  water  resources  commission:  What  is 
being  done  to  have  industry  on  the  Grand 
River  cease  polluting  the  Grand  River  and 
giving  us  these  various  flavours  that  we  are 
getting  in  our  water  at  the  present  time? 
I  do  know  that,  not  many  years  ago,  one 
big  industry  there,  after  going  through  the 
production  of  what  they  made,  would  have 
certain  effluents,  certain  refuse,  to  put  in  the 
river.  They  would  have  so  much  in  one  day 
that  they  would  just  put  part  of  it  in,  and 
save  some  for  the  next  day.  Anyway,  it  all 
got  in  the  river  eventually. 

At  Brantford,  of  course,  our  intake  is  in  the 
river,  and  we  have  to  take  what  comes 
down  the  river  and  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  job.  And  while  you  can  drink  it,  and  it 
will  not  do  you  any  harm,  at  the  same  time 
it    is    not    very    palatable. 

Now,  we  come  to  the  matter  of  fluoride. 
Fluoride  has  no  flavour  at  all.  Stratford  has 
fluoride  in  its  water  and  it  has  no  flavour 
at  all.  It  is  because  this  government,  and 
other  governments  before  it,  have  not  enforced 
The  Public  Health  Act  and  stopped  the 
pollution  of  our  rivers  and  our  lakes  and  our 
streams. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reply 
to  the  hon.  member:  In  the  first  place,  his 
own  community  of  Brantford  is  currently 
dealing  with  the  water  resources  commission 
to  construct  a  sewage  disposal  plant  at  a  cost 
of  over  $2  million.  That  is  one  thing  which 
will  be  done. 

Secondly,  I  am  not  able  to  speak  on  these 
matters  regarding  The  Department  of  Health, 
but  the  Ontario  water  resources  commission 
has  very  broad  powers,  and  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  that  we  are  exercising  them. 
We  are  approaching  the  problem  in  two  ways, 
we  are  using  a  stick  in  one  hand  and  a  carrot 
in  the  other. 

In  my  remarks,  I  told  the  House  that 
we  were  going  to  have  a  convention  or  a 
meeting  this  summer,  dealing  entirely  with 
industrial  waste.  Now,  we  are  bringing  in 
to  that  meeting  the  various  industries  which 
are   contributing  the   most  pollution   to   our 
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streams.  This,  I  would  say,  is  the  carrot: 
^'Come  and  see  us,  boys,  and  we  will  show 
you  how  to  correct  this  problem."  We  are 
using  our  enforcement  powers  with  the  other 
hand  to  say:  "If  yovi  don't  do  it,  we  will 
prosecute  you." 

Now,  as  far  as  the  particular  problem  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Brantford  is  concerned,  the 
water  there  has  been  poor  for  many  years, 
we  all  know  it,  it  comes  out  of  the  Grand 
River.  The  problem,  as  the  hon.  member 
sketched  it,   exists,   and  we  do  not  deny  it. 

But  I  think  the  water  resources  commission 
today  has  done  a  terrific  job  in  cleaning 
up  the  whole  Grand  River  valley,  not  only 
Brantford  but  other  towns  along  the  way, 
and  as  time  goes  by,  and  the  present  pro- 
gramme comes  to  a  conclusion,  I  think  we 
may  be  able  to  solve  Brantford's  problem 
unless,  in  the  meantime,  they  build  a  pipe 
line  to  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Minister  said  that  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission  sometimes  told  the  manufacturers 
or  industries  that  were  contaminating  the 
water  that  they  would  prosecute  unless  they 
remedied   the   situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  one  case  now 
before  the  courts. 

Mr.    Thomas:    They   have,   how   many? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  We  have  one  case  which 
is  before  the  courts  at  the  moment  concerning 
the  pollution  of  a  stream  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula.  It  is  a  straight  question  of  pouring 
industrial  waste  in  open  water,  and  they  had 
been  told  not  to.  Many  of  the  industries  are 
co-operating  with  us,  but  as  the  hon.  member 
can  understand,  in  many  cases,  it  is  a  pretty 
big  job. 

For  instance,  industries  have  to  put  in 
disposal  plants  of  their  own.  They  have  to 
put  in  a  treatment  plant  as  part  of  their 
factory,  and  we  are  working  on  it  as  quickly 
as  we  think  industry  will  take  it.  But  I 
just  want  to  assure  the  hon.  member  for 
all  time  that  it  is  not  a  question  of  nothing 
being  done,  because  that  is  our  function 
and  believe  me  we  are   going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder 
if  I  might  ask  tlie  hon.  Minister  a  general 
question,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  so  general  that 
an  answer  is  not  possible. 

I  was  very  struck  last  fall  by  an  article  in 
the  November  8  issue  of  the  Financial  Post 
in  which  the  main  theme  was  that  90  per  cent, 
of   Ontario's   usable    water   was   polluted. 


Now,  the  thing  that  occurred  to  me  is,  is 
it  going  to  be  possible,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
to  get  rid  of  all  this  pollution,  or  is  there  a 
considerable  proportion  of  it  we  are  just 
going  to  have  to  live  with  because  of  lower 
water    tables    and    so    on? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  theoretically,  at  any  event,  we  should  be 
able  to  get  rid  of  it,  but  there  are  many  large 
practical    problems. 

For  instance,  I  will  speak  about  the  city 
of  London  that  I  happen  to  know— there  are 
all  kinds  of  sewage  outlets  into  the  river  in 
the  London  area  that,  literally,  nobody  knows 
anything  about.  We  would  have  to  go  down 
all  the  streams  and,  of  course,  we  are  doing 
this  in  many  instances.  But  we  have  to  locate 
the  trouble  before  we  can  cure  it,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  big  problems.  Over  a  period 
of  time,  I  see  no  reason  why  we  cannot  cure 
this  pollution  once  and  for  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it  accurate  that  90  per 
cent,   of  our  usable  water  is  polluted? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  now  I  could  not 
say  about  that  particular  percentage  but 
once  again,  when  we  are  dealing  with  the 
word  "pollution"  that  does  not  mean  that 
90  per  cent,  of  the  available  water  cannot 
be  used,  because  we  can  treat  water.  We  can 
take  polluted  water  and  make  it  safe. 

Now,  that  is  Brantford's  problem,  because 
the  things  which  have  to  be  put  into  it,  to 
make  it  safe,  make  it  distasteful;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  safe  water.  The  90  per  cent,  may 
or  may  not  be  correct,  but  it  is  misleading 
in  that  it  does  not  mean  that  90  per  cent,  of 
our  water  cannot  be  used,  because  it  can  be 
treated  and  then  used. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
make  a  remark  about  this.  I  would  like,  too, 
to  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister  on  his 
report.  When  this  commission  was  started, 
I  was  somewhat  critical.  I  was  not  critical 
because  I  did  not  think  they  had  a  job  to  do. 
I  was  critical  of  the  government  because  they, 
at  that  time,  were  claiming  that  they  were 
going  to  put  up  all  the  money;  they  were 
going  to  spend  about  $2  billion  on  sewerage 
and  water  works  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

They  were  giving  the  impression  abroad, 
and  particularly  in  this  House,  that  they 
were  going  to  put  up  the  money  when  in 
reality,  we  now  know,  the  municipalities 
put  up  every  dollar.  What  the  commission 
actually  does  is  to  give  them  expert  advice 
which  they  have  done,  and  to  finance  it  if 
it  is  required. 
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I  have  n  question  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister.  I  have  before  me  a  report  on 
water  supply  for  a  small  locality  in  my  area. 
It  was  sent  to  me  by  Dr.  Berry  just  the  other 
day  and,  on  going  over  the  financial  -setup 
and  the  repayment,  I  find  that  in  the  reserve 
fund  the  commission  demands  that  there  be 
so  much  put  into  a  reserve. 

But  in  this  particular  instance,  it  is  over 
10  per  cent,  of  the  annual  repayment  of 
principal  and  interest. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  amount  of 
money  is  quite  some  stumbling  block  for 
this  reason.  We  have  many  people  who  have 
sought  and  obtained  expert  advice  of  the 
water  resources  commission,  but  who  have 
not  thought  it  advisable  to  be  financed  by 
them  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  they 
can  get  money  cheaper  than  the  commission 
can  put  up  themselves. 

I  suggest  that  those  municipalities  who 
do  finance  themselves  do  not  put  any  reserve 
aside.  They  do  not  have  any  reserve,  because 
if  something  breaks  they  just  fix  it  out  of 
current  revenue.    That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 

But  in  this  particular  instance,  we  have 
a  reserve  fund  that  is  necesary.  For  example, 
it  is  listed  here— 1.5  per  cent,  annually  on 
on  the  net  cost  of  the  well  pumps  and  pump 
house,  and  .75  per  cent,  annually  on  the  net 
cost  of  mains  and  hydrants.  As  I  say,  the 
total  amount  is  well  over  10  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  payment  of  interest  and  principal. 

Does  the  hon.  Minister  not  think  that  is 
rather  a  heavy  reserve,  particularly  when  we 
take  into  account  that  those  municipalities 
which  are  not  financed  by  the  commission  do 
not  have  any  reserve  necessarily  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
whole  question  of  a  reserve  of  any  kind  is  a 
matter  of  prudent  business.  The  hon.  member 
may  say  that  reserves  are  not  necessary  and 
the  commission  say  that  they  are,  but  the  sec- 
tion in  the  Act  that  deals  with  that  reserve 
is  permissive.  It  says  that  the  commission 
may  charge  not  more  than  1.5  per  cent,  for 
reserve.  Now,  that  reserve  will  go  on  through 
the  life  of  the  contract  unless  the  municipality 
runs  into  some  emergency  and  it  is  used  up 
to  make  necessary  repairs. 

If,  in  two  or  three  years,  an  amount  is  built 
up  in  that  fund  and  appears,  to  the  commis- 
sion, to  be  sufficient  to  look  after  any  con- 
tingencies, then  that  reserve  payment  will 
simply  cease.  Then,  when  the  municipality 
gets  down  to  the  point  where  the  balance 
owing  under  its  contract  is  equal  to  the 
amount  of  the  reserve,  it  stops  paying  entirely. 


So,  in  effect,  it  is  only  a  question  of  prudent 
business,  that  is  all,  and  the  commission  will 
not  insist  on  that  payment  when  the  amount 
in  the  fund  is  sufficient  to  look  after  any 
possible  contingency. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  given  a  very  good  reply.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  him  that 
I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  South 
that,  perhaps,  the  commission  could  do  a 
selling  job  in  some  of  these  places.  This  is 
quite  a  large  amount  of  money  for  some 
small  localities.  I  point  out  that  when  it  is 
trying  to  sell  a  proposition  like  this  that  tlie 
payments  that  the  people  look  at  are  the  first 
payments  and,  therefore,  inasmuch  as  the 
other  localities  who  finance  themselves  do 
not  demand  a  reserve  fund,  I  would  suggest 
most  sincerely  that  the  reserve  fund,  perhaps, 
be  put  at  5  per  cent.,  instead  of  10  per  cent., 
because  with  these  figures,  the  taxpayer,  when 
he  is  voting  on  it,  finds  it  nice  to  have  those 
figures  down  as  low  as  possible. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  assure  this  House  that 
we  have  plenty  of  pure  good  drinking  water 
in  Welland.  Also,  we  are  very  happy  and 
pleased  to  learn  diat  the  water  resources  com- 
mission intends  to  do  a  lot  of  construction 
work  this  year,  and  they  will  be  using  lots 
of  pipe. 

Now,  I  do  hope  they  will  consider  purchas- 
ing "made  in  Canada"  pipe,  and  that  they 
do  not  forget  us  over  in  Welland.  We  have 
some  great  pipe  makers  over  there  in  the 
Welland  area.  To  patronize  us  would  mean 
a  great  boom  in  that  area,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  just  would  like  to  know,  through  the  hon. 
commissioner,  just  what  they  intend  to  do 
with  our  Welland  River.  As  he  knows,  there 
has  been  a  protest  for  some  years  about  the 
condition  of  the  water  of  the  Welland  River, 
which  flows  through  Welland,  and  in  con- 
versations and  club  meetings,  a  great  number 
of  people  show  their  great  interest  in  getting 
tliis  situation  cleaned  up.  Could  the  hon. 
Minister  inform  me  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
ha\e  that  information  in  a  minute.  But,  I 
will  go  back  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
and  his  problem  with  his  municipality  and 
the  reserve  fund. 

It  is  only  an  estimated  amount  which  can 
be  varied  at  will,  and,  perhaps,  if  the  munici- 
pality he  is  speaking  about  would  make  some 
representation  to  the  commission,  and  point 
out  what  he  is  j^ointing  out  here,  an  adjust- 
ment might  very  easily  be  made. 
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As  far  as  the  Welland  River  is  concerned, 
I  am  informed  that  there  are  plans  under  way 
now  to  provide  sewage  treatment  for  the 
municipahties,  and  for  people  who  are 
presently  putting  raw  sewage  into  the  river. 
In  the  fullness  of  time  the  hon.  member's 
problem  will  be  solved. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Elliott  (Hamilton  East):  To  add 
to  what  my  hon.  colleague  from  Welland  had 
to  say,  may  I  point  out  that  we  manufacture 
the  steel  in  Hamilton  that  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  pipe  that  is  made  in 
Welland,  and  naturally  the  more  water  the 
water  resources  commission  pumps,  and  the 
more  sewerage  work  they  do,  and  so  on,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  not  only  Welland  but 
Hamilton  also.  So  we  hope  to  see  them 
develop  the  water  resources  commission  to 
the  very  limit. 

We  have  a  bay  where  we  have  a  little 
sewerage  problem  from  time  to  time,  and  I 
would  just  ask  if  the  hon.  Minister  represent- 
ing the  water  resources  commission  could  tell 
us  if  there  has  been  any  work  done  in  clean- 
ing up  the  Hamilton  bay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  yes,  but 
I  cannot  give  the  hon.  member  exact  parti- 
culars of  it.  There  is  a  new  sewage  disposal 
plant  in  Burlington,  and  it  is  in  the  planning 
stage— that  is,  it  is  not  yet  constructed  but 
the  contracts  have  been  signed— and  it  will, 
in  due  course,  be  constructed,  and  it  should 
do  a  great  deal  to  clean  up  tlie  bay  because 
it  will  eliminate  the  source  of  waste  that  has 
been  polluting  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  On  vote  1,806.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister from  London  North  about  the  commis- 
sion's policy  with  respect  to  sewage  disposal 
plants,  and  the  control  that  they  maintain 
over  the  administration  of  the  plants  in  the 
period  that  the  debentures  are  being  paid  off. 

Is  it  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  insist 
on  control  of  the  administration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  plant  during  that  entire  period 
of  time,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  the 
municipality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  it  is  my  under- 
standing, but  I  may  be  corrected  here.  No, 
that  is  not  the  policy  of  the  commission, 
although  the  commission  would  prefer  to 
operate  the  plant  itself,  simply  because  if  we 
operate  them  we  know  that  they  are  being 
operated  properly. 

Now,  we  have  a  system  of  inspection  for 
all  plants,  regardless  of  whether  we  build 
them  or  not.  Our  inspectors  go  into  these 
sewage  disposal  plants  all  over  the  province 
and   check   on   the   operation,   to   make   sure 


that  the  plant  is  actually  functioning  properly 
because  a  municipality  can  have  a  beautiful 
plant,  but  if  they  do  not  run  it  properly, 
they  will  not  achieve  any  results. 

I  am  now  informed  that  the  commission 
in  fact  operates  the  plants— I  am  sorry,  I 
misinformed  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, I  did  not  think  they  insisted  upon  it 
during  the  time  of  the  debt. 

But  then  I  mentioned  in  my  report  that 
there  is  this  local  advisory  committee,  which 
is  made  up  of  municipal  representatives  and 
members  and  staff  of  the  commission,  and 
they  serve  as  a  liaison  between  the  munici- 
pality and  the  commission  in  the  actual 
operation. 

So  while  we  do  in  fact  run  it,  the  munici- 
pality retains  some  control  over  how  it  is 
run  and,  I  presume,  over  the  maintenance 
and  operating  costs. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  go  on,  I  would  take  this  opportunity 
—I  should  have  taken  it  earlier— to  commend 
Dr.  Berry  and  Mr.  Snider,  who  I  note  is 
present,  and  to  remind  this  House  that  Mr. 
Snider  comes  from  the  same  area  as  I  come 
from,  and  is  a  very  distinguished  gentleman, 
and  I  might  say,  a  direct  descendant  of  one 
of  the  founders  of  Hydro.  We  in  our  area 
anticipate  this  commission  will  have  the  same 
beneficial  effect  on  all  of  Ontario  that  Hydro 
has  had  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  whether  he  has  had  any  complaints 
by  mvmicipalities  with  respect  to  the  control 
that  the  commission  has  exercised  over  the 
administration  and  maintenance  of  sewage 
disposal  plants  after  they  have  been  installed 
and  financed  by  the  commission?  Have  any 
municipalities  complained  about  this  control? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Mr.  Chairman,  none 
have  been  drawn  to  my  attention.  I  will 
find  out  from  Dr.  Berry  as  to  whether  there, 
in  fact,  have  been  any.  The  answer  is  no, 
there  have  been  no  complaints.  In  fact,  for 
the  average  municipality  it  is  a  pretty  valu- 
able service  we  are  prepared  to  give  to 
them  because— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  hope,  though, 
that  if  a  certain  mimicipality  wished  to 
administer  and  maintain  the  plant,  that  the 
commission  would  consider  the  advisability 
of  whether  or  not  they  would  be  permitted 
to    do    so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  I  would  think  so.  I  am 
just  pointing  out  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
advisory'  committee  even  when  we  do  operate 
it. 
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Mr.  Elliott:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  ask  a  further  question.  The  city  of 
Hamilton  has  been  in  the  course  of  building 
a  terrifically  big  sewage  treating  plant,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  around  $8  million.  Has  the 
commission  given  any  assistance  on  the  engi- 
neering of  that?  Is  that  going  to  be  adequate, 
or  would  the  commission  rather  operate  that 
kind  of  a  plant  itself?  The  hon.  Minister 
says  the  commission  would  sooner  operate 
these  plants.  Would  the  hon.  Minister  prefer 
to  take  over  and  operate  that  plant  for  the 
city  of  Hamilton  than  have  the  city  of 
Hamilton    develop    it   itself? 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Is  it  a  sewage  disposal 
plant? 

Mr.  Elliott:  Yes,  a  new  plant  that  will  cost 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  around  $8  million, 
and  which  will  eventually— I  understand— 
cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $25  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Robarts:  Well,  if  this  plant  has 
been  built  by  the  city  of  Hamilton  without  the 
assistance  of  the  Ontario  water  resources 
commission,  we  would  exercise  no  control 
over  the  operation  other  than  the  general 
supervisory  control  that  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. Now,  what  our  reaction  would  be 
if  they  were  to  come  to  us,  after  they  had 
built  it  and  paid  for  it,  and  asked  us  to 
operate  it  for  them,  I  am  not  sure.  But  I  do 
not  see  any  reason  why  we  would  not. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  happened. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  hon.  member  for  Wel- 
land,  I  think,  put  his  finger  on  the  problem 
when  he  said  they  now  had  an  abundance  of 
good,  clean  water  but  the  river  was  polluted, 
and  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  is  doing  a  very 
good  job.  But,  with  the  demands  throughout 
the  province  of  Ontario  for  the  laying  of  water 
mains,  I  think  a  greater  problem  is  arising, 
a  continuing  problem,  and  that  is,  Mr. 
Chairman,  you  cannot  pump  into  any  area 
millions  of  gallons  of  water  without  making 
provision  to  take  it  away.  So  the  greatest 
problem,  I  think,  confronting  this  commission, 
while  good  clean  water  is  desirable  in  any 
area,  the  greatest  problem  I  think— and  the 
most  expensive  problem,  too,  facing  the  com- 
mission—is the  question   of  sewage   disposal. 

Vote   1,806  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,807: 

Mr.  Spence:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  a  question  in  regard 
to  the  mentally  retarded  children's  hospital 
which  is  being  built  at  Cedar  Springs— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  will  be  on  the  next  vote. 


Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  reference  to  vote  1,807,  under 
the  general  provision,  as  you  know,  a  good 
many  of  us  as  individuals  are  engaged  con- 
stantly in  a  search  for  light  and  truth,  but 
I  suggest  and  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he 
might  devote  part  of  item  2  to  improving 
the  kind  of  light  that  we  are  having  here 
in  the  House,  and  try  to  take  some  of  the 
glare  out  of  it,  please. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  I  would  just  like 
to  point  out  that  we  already  have  one  light 
out. 

Vote  1,807  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,808: 

Mr.  Spence:  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
in  regard  to  the  new  hospital  that  is  being 
built  at  Cedar  Springs.  I  understand  the 
contract  has  been  let.  Is  there  any  date  for 
completion  of  that  contract,  or,  if  not,  when 
will  the  building  be  completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  It  will  take  about  two 
years  to  complete. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  vote  1,808,  there  is  a  request  in  the 
estimates  for  1959-1960  to  construct  a  new 
nurses'  residence.  Is  any  of  that  amount 
allotted  to  that  particular  project  for  the 
coming  year?  It  is  the  Hamilton  hospital, 
page  21  of  the  blue  book,  under  the  works 
programme  for   1959-1960. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  it  is  on  our  list  and, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  have  a  priority 
basis  set  up  by  The  Department  of  Health 
or  The  Department  of  Education,  whatever 
it  is,  and  that  will  be  done  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Child:  Is  there  any  plan  for  this  coming 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Well,  it  is  in  the 
planning  stage  now. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parcel  of 
land  was  acquired  in  the  city  of  Oshawa  for 
the  erection  of  the  new  liquor  store.  Who 
will  have  bought  that  land— The  Department 
of  Public  Works  or  the  liquor  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  are  going  to  bring  in, 
in  connection  with  those  items,  what  might 
perhaps  be  termed  as  supplementary  esti- 
mates, and  we  will  deal  with  that  separately, 
so  if  the  hon.  member  will  delay  his  question 
on  that,  we  will  take  care  of  that  for  him. 

Mr.  Child:  Could  I  ask  one  more  question 
on  this?     I  think  this  will  be  the  right  place. 
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It  is  in  the  Milton  area.  I  do  not  see  my  hon. 
colleague  from  Hal  ton  (Mr.  Hall)  here  in  his 
seat,  but  it  has  to  do  with  the  new  school  for 
the  hard  of  hearing.  We  have  quite  a  problem 
in  Hamilton  regarding  that  particular  group, 
and  I  was  wondering  if  there  is  anything 
planned  for  a  school  in  that  area  for  this  year 
which  would  take  care  of  our  children? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Yes,  we  have  the  land 
for  that.     It  is  in  the  planning  stage. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Would  it  be  in  order  for 
me  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  is  likely  to 
go  ahead  with  the  construction  of  that  store 
this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In? 

Mr.  Thomas:  In  Oshawa.  The  land  has 
been  acquired  now  for  over  12  months. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  I  do  not  think  the  hon. 
member  has  talked  himself  out  of  that.  I 
think  it  will  go  ahead  all  right. 

Mr.  Thomas:  This  year? 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  On  vote  1,808,  I 
have  noticed  in  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  programme  for  this  year  that,  for 
new  work  requested,  there  is  an  item  in  there 
for  a  new  building  for  the  provincial  police 
in  Cornwall. 

I  noticed,  in  going  back  over  the  public 
works  programmes,  for  a  number  of  years, 
that  it  appears  in  the  same  way  in  the  pro- 
gramme, new  work  requested,  and  I  am 
wondering  just  when  it  is  going  to  move  into 
a  different  category. 

I  want,  also,  at  this  time,  to  take  the 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  provincial 
police  for  the  wonderful  work  they  have  done 
in  connection  with  the  international  plowing 
match  last  fall  at  Crysler.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  might  pass  this  on  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  and  through  him  on  to  the 
different  districts  that  supplemented  the  force 
at  Cornwall,  and  gave  us  the  additional  men 
we  required  there. 

When  we  stop  to  realize  that,  in  a  period 
of  4  days,  we  had  an  additional  70,000 
people  come  into  the  area,  and  when  we 
think  that,  with  the  roads  that  we  have  there— 
a  lot  of  them  narrow  county  roads— getting 
in  to  the  scene  of  the  match,  and  with  all 
that  additional  traffic,  that  there  was  not  an 
accident  of  any  kind  that  I  was  aware  of, 
it  is  a  matter  worthy  of  note.  I  am  speaking 
now  as  a  chairman  of  the  local  committee  of 
the  international  plowing  match.    When  we 


consider  the  number  of  people  those  pro- 
vincial police  moved  in  and  out  of  the  area, 
without  even  congestion  of  traffic,  and  without 
an  accident,  and  the  way  they  came  in  and 
policed  the  grounds  just  the  same  as  it  would 
be  policed  in  any  city,  I  think  it  is  some- 
thing that  I  could  not  let  go  by  without 
commending  them.  They  were  imder  Inspec- 
tor Wrigley  at  Cornwall.  He  certainly  did 
a  tremendous  job  for  us. 

What  I  am  getting  around  to,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  the  provincial  police  force  in 
Cornwall  is  doing  a  tremendous  job.  They 
have  a  large  area  there  to  look  after,  in 
regard  to  policing  duties,  and  I  think  it  has 
reached  the  time  now  that  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  should  move  in  to  provide  them 
with  the  facilities  that  are  necessary  to  take 
care   of  the   staff. 

They  are  in  small  little  quarters  at  Corn- 
wall. They  have  no  office  space,  and  it  just 
does  not  lend  itself  to  good  policing  duties. 
They  are  crowded.  If  someone  goes  in  to 
see  them,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
place  where  he  can  talk  privately  to  a 
policeman.  I  think  that  is  not  right,  nor 
proper,  especially  when  we  have  a  city  there 
of  over  40,000  people  in  the  area  they  are 
serving  which  includes  that  whole  district 
of  eastern  Ontario. 

Therefore,  in  all  sincerity,  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  that  surely 
we  can  move  this  estimate  from  the  "new 
work  requested"  into  another  bracket  and 
get  on  with  the  job. 

I  know  that  land  has  been  purchased  for 
that  purpose,  but  just  a  site  is  not  good 
enough  as  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  want 
to  see  a  proper  headquarters  building  to 
house  the  police  so  they  will  be  able  to 
have  offices,  where  they  can  keep  records  in 
a  proper  condition,  to  carry  on  efficiently  the 
wonderful  work  that  our  police  force  is  doing 
in    that    part    of    the    province    of    Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  I  would  just  like  to 
say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont,  in 
throwing  the  ball  back  to  him,  in  thanking 
the  provincial  police,  the  hon.  members 
should  know  that  the  hon.  member  for  Stor- 
mont was  the  person  who  was  welcoming 
those  thousands  of  people  down  there  last  fall 
at  the  international  plowing  match,  and  I  will 
say,  as  one  of  those  people,  that  we  appreci- 
ated the  job  he  did. 

As  far  as  the  provincial  police  building  is 
concerned,  it  stands  in  very  high  priority  on 
the  list  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  and  my 
list,  of  course,  and  we  will  certainly  take  a 
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good  look,  especially  after  this  earnest  plea 
this    afternoon. 

Vote   1,808  agreed  to. 

Vote    1,809    agreenl    to. 

On   vote    1,810: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  just  exactly  what  is  meant  by  new 
work  requested?  Does  it  mean  simply  that 
someone  of  the  department  has  requested 
the  construction  of  a  certain  building,  or 
does  it  mean  something  more  than  that? 
Does  it  mean,  for  example,  you  have  deter- 
mined that  you  will  construct  a  building  at 
some  indefinite  time  in  the  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  Each  department  makes 
an  annual  submission  of  buildings  that  they 
would  like,  and  the  hon.  leader  of  tlie 
Oijposition  will  recognize  that  we  could 
not  possibly  build  all  those  buildings  in  one 
year,  and,  as  I  say,  I  have  divided  the  report 
into  3  categories:  work  completed,  work 
under  way,  and  work  requested.  Each  depart- 
ment has  its  own  priority,  and  it  is  pretty 
much  up  to  that  department  where  they 
stand,  whether  it  is  an  A-1  or  an  A-4. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  what  I  am  getting 
at  is  this,  that  during  the  by-election  in 
Goderich,  certainly  a  lot  of  issue  was  made 
of  tlie  construction  of  a  new  hospital  in  that 
area.  Why  would  it  be  under  the  requested 
category? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  should  be 
"request  granted."  They  are  working  on  it 
right  now. 

Vote  1,810  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,811  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  that  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions, 
and  begs  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  I  remind  the  hon.  members  that, 
tomorrow,  10.30  a.m.  is  the  new  hour  of  sit- 
ting. We  shall  proceed  with  Bill  No.  42,  that 
is  the  Fauteux  bill,  and  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions.  Now, 
if  there  are  any  bills  that  have  to  be  moved 
forward  in  order  to  get  them  to  committee, 
those  might  be  dealt  with,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  are. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  May  1  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  definite 
adjournment  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  I  would  say  that  we 
should  be  adjourning  at  3  o'clock,  p.m.  Now, 
perhaps  3.30— the  purpose  of  this  is  to  get 
the  hon.  members  out  of  their  traffic  diffi- 
culties, and  so  on.  I  think  we  should  be  able 
to  adjourn  by  3.30,  perhaps  a  little  earlier 
than  that. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  give  some 
indication  of  what  is  likely  to  happen  regard- 
ing night  sessions  next  week,  roughly? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  next  week  there  will  be 
night  sessions,  I  should  think,  on  3  of  those 
days,  Monday,  Tuesday  and  probably  Thurs- 
day. I  would  like  to  proceed  with  an  estimate 
each  day,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of 
next  Friday.  I  am  not  sure  about  that,  but 
I  would  like  to  deal  with  certain  resolutions 
that  are  on  the  order  paper.  There  is  the 
conclusion  of  the  debate  in  connection  with 
the  gas  matter,  and  I  would  like  to  call  for 
debates  on  the  private  members'  bills 
which  are  on  the  order  paper.  Tuesday  is 
the  press  dinner  so  it  will  be  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.55  of  tlae 
clock,  p.m. 
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10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  House  this 
morning  a  very  distinguished  visitor  in  the 
person  of  the  consul  for  Yugoslavia,  Mr. 
Matevski  Mita,  and  we  extend  to  him  a  very 
hearty  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  highway 
safety,  presents  the  committee's  report  and 
moves  its   adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Vehicles  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic  Act. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipal  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  main  these 
amendments  are  for  clarification  and  pro- 
cedural purposes.  But  I  should  point  out 
that  the  change  does  provide  for  giving 
permission  to  municipalities  to  construct 
dams.  It  permits  increase  in  remuneration 
to  council  members,  and  prohibits  the  loca- 
tion and  operation  of  pits  and  quarries  where 
a  land-use  by-law  or  official  plan  is  in  eflFect. 
I  might  say  that  this  bill  is  going  to  the 
municipal  law  committee  for  study  in  detail. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  statement,  and  it 
concerns  payments  to  mining  municipalities. 
In  order  to  provide  some  additional  financial 
help  to  mining  municipalities,  the  government 


intends  to  amend  the  regulations  made  under 
The  Assessment  Act.  The  amendments  will 
provide  that  the  payments  of  designated 
mining  municipalities,  on  account  of  miners 
living  in,  and  working  outside,  the  municipali- 
ties, be  increased  from  $40  to  $45  per  miner, 

Also  the  smelter  workers  will  be  recog- 
nized as  miners  for  the  purposes  of  these 
regulations.  This  will  mean  that,  for  the 
year  1959,  an  increased  revenue  can  be 
anticipated  by  the  municipalities  to  which 
this  portion  of  the  regulations  applies.  The 
attached  sheet  shows  the  estimated  benefit 
based  on  1958  computations.  It  is  estimated 
that  these  amendments  will  result  in  an 
increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent,  on 
the  total  payment  by  the  province  to  mining 
municipalities. 

These  payments,  of  course,  are  in  addition 
to  the  unconditional  grants  and  grants  for 
education,  highways,  welfare  and  other  pur- 
poses. Copies  of  the  amendments  when 
effected  will  be  forwarded  to  all  designated 
mining    municipalities. 

I  will  not  read  all  these  figures,  but  to 
give  an  indication  of  what  is  implicit  in  this 
change,   here   is  this: 

For  the  city  of  Sudbury,  the  only  city  in 
the  area  affected,  there  will  be  an  increase 
of  $92,890.  In  such  townships  as  Neelon 
and  Carson  and  McKim,  Neelon  and  Carson 
will  get  $30,053;  McKim,  $55,458;  Tisdale, 
$23,030.  Timmins  will  get  $12,935,  and  so 
it  goes.  I  am  tabling  this  statement  so  that 
all  may  see  the  details. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  permit 
a  question?  How  much  of  that  would  be 
accounted  for  by  the  natural  growth  in  a 
particular    municipality? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  None.  This  is  all 
extra,   I  may  say,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Oh  no,  it  would  not  be. 

Mr.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Huron):  Before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  I  should  like  to  seek 
some  information  on  a  matter  which  I  am 
convinced  is  of  great  concern  to  a  very 
considerable  number  of  people  in  Ontario, 
particularly  in  the  rural  sections  of  the 
province.  I  refer  to  the  confusing,  and  alto- 
gether haphazard  method,  of  regulating  the 
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available  hours  of  daylight  which  has 
plagued  the  good  people  of  this  province 
for  many  years,  and  appears  likely  to  do  so 
again  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks. 
In  support  of  this  observation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  say  to  you  and  the  hon.  members 
of  the  House  that  I  have  received  some 
20-odd  resolutions  urging  the  provincial 
government  to  do  something  to  rectify  the 
situation.  Further,  I  know  the  hon.  member 
for  Huron-Bruce  (Mr.  Hanna)  has  received 
similar  resolutions  and  I  can  only  assume 
the  same  can  be  said  by  most,  if  not  all, 
hon.    members    from    rural    ridings. 

These  resolutions  are  representative  of  a 
broad  cross-section  of  the  people  in  that 
they  have  been  presented  by  all  women's 
institutes  in  my  riding,  as  well  as  the 
council  of  the  county  of  Huron  and  most  of 
the  municipal  councils. 

Now,  while  I  beUeve  rural  folks  largely 
would  prefer  standard  time  on  a  year-round 
basis,  nevertheless,  I  am  confident  they 
appreciate  that  urban  people  would  be  de- 
prived of  many  of  the  summer  daylight  hours 
they  depend  on  for  well-deserved  recreation. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  this  government 
should  consider  every  possible  means  of  pro- 
viding for  uniform  change  dates  on  a  prov- 
ince-wide basis.  The  haphazard  manner  in 
which  this  matter  is  now  being  handled 
results  not  only  in  pure  confusion,  but,  in 
scores  of  instances,  extreme  inconvenience 
and,  in  fact,  hardship.  There  are  periods  of 
several  weeks,  both  spring  and  fall,  where 
probably  half  the  municipalities  in  some 
counties  are  on  daylight-saving  time  while 
others  are  on  standard  time. 

In  areas  where  district  high  schools  oper- 
ate, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
the  older  children  in  a  family  to  be  attending 
a  school  in  a  town  which  is  on  standard 
time,  while  the  younger  members  are  obliged 
to  attend  a  public  school  in  a  municipality 
which  is  on  daylight  time,  or  vice  versa. 
The  extreme  inconvenience  of  such  a  situa- 
tion, I  am  sure,  will  be  obvious  to  all  hon. 
members,  and  may  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  many  other  inconveniences  with 
which  all  of  us  are  quite  familiar. 

The  foregoing  prompts  me  to  ask  the 
following  questions:  Have  municipalities  the 
authority  to  set  or  change  time  standards? 
Has  the  Legislature  or  the  government  any 
authority  or  jurisdiction  in  the  matter?  In 
any  event,  has  the  government  considered 
a  course  of  action,  in  response  to  the  count- 
less resolutions  which  have  been  submitted 
to  hon.  members,  and  in  turn  submitted  to 
the  hon.  Provincial   Secretary  (Mr.   Philhps)? 


May  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  express  the  opinion 
that  this  is  a  matter  that  warrants  careful 
consideration  and  appropriate  action  on  the 
part  of  whatever  government,  or  agency,  or 
department  of  government,  which  possesses 
the  authority  to  deal  with  this  thoroughly 
unsatisfactory    situation. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  a  question  I  would  like  to 
direct— I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Con- 
nell)  or  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)— 
arising  out  of  some  information  which  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  gave  us 
yesterday.  I  have  not  had  time  to  give  notice 
of  this,  but  I  do  not  think  notice  would  be 
required. 

If  I  understood  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  correctly  yesterday,  he  indicated  in 
the  plans  for  tlie  coming  year  there  is  included 
the  building  of  a  1,000-bed  mental  hospital 
in  the  Toronto  area.  Now,  the  question  that 
has  been  put  to  me— and  quite  frankly  I 
cannot  answer  it— is  this:  how  can  we 
reconcile  that  with  the  announcement  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  that, 
in  the  new  programme  for  mental  health, 
we  will  cease  building  big  institutions  of  the 
1,000-bed  plus  kind  and  build  smaller 
institutions? 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  We 
will  deal  with  that  on  The  Department  of 
Health  estimates. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Are  we  going 
to  have  an  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  be  very  glad 
to  do  so,  if  this  is  a  question  directed  to  me. 
I  have  had  no  notice  of  it;  but  if  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  would  send  over 
his  remarks  to  me,  I  will  be  glad  to  take 
notice  of  the  question. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Thank    you. 

Mr.  M.  Hamilton  (Renfrew  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  a  matter  of 
growing  concern  among  the  many  sportsmen 
of  the  province  of  Ontario.  During  the  past 
few  weeks  we  have  noticed  in  various  news- 
paper articles  that  possibly  we  will  lose 
more  than  50,000  of  our  deer  population 
during  the  winter  due  to  the  consistent 
snowfall    in   many   parts    of   the   province. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  in  my  particular 
area  of  Renfrew  county,  a  conservation  club 
have  grouped  together  to  form  patrols,  which 
go    out    by    snowshoe    and    ski    to    cut    the 
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branches  of  the  feeding  trees  for  the  deer, 
and  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner),  and 
to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  that  our 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  should 
contact  as  many  conservation  clubs  within  this 
province  as  possible,  to  have  them  assist  in 
the  feeding  of  the  deer  of  our  province. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner'  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have  the 
opportunity  to  give  the  House  a  little  infor- 
mation in  connection  with  this  matter?  I 
might  say  that  the  matter  of  the  welfare  of 
the  deer  population  of  the  province  is  one 
which  has  given  us  considerable  concern 
because  of  the  very  severe  winter  and  the 
very  heavy  fall  of  snow.  However,  in  some 
areas  that  situation  will  have  very  little  eflFect 
on  the  deer  population,  in  other  areas  it  will 
be  rather  serious. 

It  is  not  possible  for  the  department  to 
attempt  to  feed  the  deer.  Now,  many  people 
think  that  deer  eat  hay.  Well,  a  deer 
will  starve  on  hay.  The  deer's  natural  food 
is  not  the  same  as  that  of  a  farm  animal. 

The  department  biologists  have  been  keep- 
ing a  very  close  eye  on  this  situation,  and 
as  late  as  yesterday  I  was  given  a  report  by 
our  biologists  who  had  covered  an  area  of 
between  400  and  500  square  miles  by  air, 
and  they  had  noted  that  the  deer  herds 
seemed  to  be  getting  along  well.  I  do  think— 
at  least  the  biologists  advise  me— that  the 
situation  is  not  as  serious  as  it  would  appear, 
and  we  hope  the  loss  to  the  deer  herds  will 
be  negligible. 

We  appreciate  the  interest  that  the  general 
public  and  many  conservation-minded  people 
have  on  this  subject,  and  certainly  would  be 
willing  to  accept  their  recommendations  at 
any  time.  But  I  want  to  assure  the  hon. 
member,  and  the  House,  that  we  are  doing 
our  best  to  keep  a  very  close  eye  on  the 
situation,  in  the  hope  that  we  can  do 
something  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  move,  seconded 
by  hon.  Mr.  Roberts,  that  Mr.  A.  Grossman 
be   added   to   the   committee   on   legal   bills. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  FAUTEUX 
COMMITTEE  REPORT 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  42,  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  implementation  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  of  the  Fauteux  committee." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  great  pleasure 
in     moving     second     reading     of     this     bill, 


because  in  my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  pieces  of  legislation  this  province 
has  been  faced  with  in  recent  years.  I  feel 
that  Ontario  is  leading  the  way  in  the 
implementation  of  the  forward  looking  recom- 
mendations of  the  Fauteux  report.  These 
will  usher  in  a  new  era.  The  province  will  be 
responsible  only  for  lawbreakers  sentenced 
to  6  months  or  less  as  the  programme  deve- 
lops. 

Thus,  for  the  first  time  we  will  be  able  to 
devote  our  entire  reform  institution  facilities 
to  their  true  function  and  objective,  namely 
the  rehabilitation  of  reformable  persons  who 
can  subsequently  take  their  place  in  society 
and  lead  normal,  useful  and  law-abiding 
lives. 

Now,  the  programme  of  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  will  be  revised  to  meet 
these  fundamental  and  far-reaching  changes. 
To  complement  and  support  this  programme, 
the  province  will  further  extend  its  pro- 
bationary services,  which  have  already 
achieved  an  outstanding  record  of  success 
in   the   treatment   of  certain   offenders. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  1959  will  witness  the 
commencement  of  the  elimination  of  many 
of  the  penal  aspects  of  reform  institutions  and 
their  devotion  to  the  true  provincial  work  of 
reformation. 

There  are  two  or  three  things  in  this  report 
which  are  of  great  interest  to  the  hon. 
members,  and  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
following  agreement  in  principle  was  accepted 
by  the  10  provinces  and  the  federal 
delegation. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  Dominion  should 
proceed  to  plan  for  a  revised  penal  system 
of  such  character  that  it  would  be  in  a 
position  to  assume  responsibility  for  persons 
sentenced  under  federal  laws  to  terms  of 
one  year  or  more.  Such  plans  are  to  be  form- 
ulated on  the  basis  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  have  decided  that  sentences  under 
federal  laws  of  more  than  6  months  but  less 
than  one  year  should  be  eliminated  and, 
too,  when  planning  has  proceeded  to  a 
sufficient  advanced  stage,  representatives  of 
the  federal  government  will  meet  with  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  the  provinces  to  consider 
upon  what  basis  effect  is  to  be  given  to 
arrangements    contemplated   in  paragraph    1. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  men  in 
the  provinces  met  with  the  Dominion  on  the 
Deputy  Minister  level  on  March  9,  and  a 
great  deal  of  information  was  gleaned  there, 
and  some  decisions  were  made  which  are 
not  finalized  at  the  moment. 
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It  was  understood  that,  if  any  province 
finds  itself  in  a  position  where,  upon  the 
assumption  by  the  Dominion  of  responsibiUty 
for  persons  sentenced  to  one  year  or  more,  it 
would  have  a  small  residue  of  persons  sen- 
tenced under  provincial  statutes  to  more  than 
6  months,  the  Dominion  will,  upon  the  request 
of  the  province,  enter  into  negotiations  as  to 
terms  on  which  such  persons  might  be  held 
in  a  federal  institution,  and  that  if,  after 
the  plans  have  been  prepared  and  agreed 
to,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  them  into 
force  by  stages  in  different  parts  of  Canada, 
the  Dominion  will  be  prepared  to  negotiate 
with  each  province  other  than  the  one  in 
which  the  plans  are  first  implemented  for 
a  compensating  adjustment  in  respect  of  the 
period  until  the  plans  are  implemented  in  the 
province. 

If  the  proposed  agreement  in  one  was 
applied  to  the  present  situation  in  Ontario, 
the  approximate  results  would  be  as  follows, 
and  I  think  this  is  very  important: 

Persons  presently  serving  6  months  and 
under,  male  1,449,  female  109;  persons  pres- 
ently serving  over  6  months  but  under  one 
year,  male  278,  female  3. 

It  might  be  noted  that  sentences  composed 
of  a  determinate  and  indefinite  term,  or 
consecutive  determinate  sentences,  have  been 
considered  on  their  total  aggregate  basis. 
Persons  presently  serving  one  year  and  over 
in  our  province,  1,745  male  and  69  female, 
making  a  total  of  3,522  male  and  181  female. 

Hence,  approximately  1,600  prisoners  would 
remain  in  Ontario  institutions,  and  approxi- 
mately 1,800  prisoners  would  go  to  federal 
prisons.  Approximately  280  prisoners  remain 
in  between  both  groups. 

The  disposition  of  the  last-mentioned  group 
of  280,  under  the  new  scheme,  is  a  matter 
for  conjecture  and  opinion  only.  Whatever 
that  disposition  might  be,  it  would  not  be 
too  significant  in  the  overall  project. 

Now,  it  is  pointed  out  that  even  if  courts 
are  precluded  from  sentencing  to  over  6 
months  and  under  one  year,  there  will  still 
be  prisoners  under  federal  laws  who,  through 
the  medium  of  consecutive  determinate  sen- 
tences, fall  within  the  precluded  range,  that 
is  3  months,  3  months  and  3  months  consecu- 
tive. It  was  agreed  by  the  conference  that 
the  disposition  of  prisoners  undergoing  this 
type  of  sentence  would  be  a  proper  matter 
for  negotiation  between  the  Dominion  and 
the  individual  province. 

Now,  the  estimated  financial  result,  as  far 
as  Ontario  is  concerned,  would  be  this:  It  is 
presently   suggested   by   The   Department   of 


Reform  Institutions  that,  upon  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  proposed  plan  in  Ontario, 
we  probably  would  sell  the  Burwash  and 
Brampton  institutions  to  the  Dominion  at  the 
following  estimated  prices.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  know  how  the  Dominion  will  react, 
but  these  are  the  figures  that  we  have  put 
on  as  values  for  these  properties- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 


Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions):  Well,  we  will  try  to 
get  them  to  shake  the  Christmas  tree.  The 
sale  of  Burwash  and  appurtenances,  $6.59 
million;  sale  of  Brampton  and  appurtenances, 
$1.38  million;  a  total  of  $7.97  million. 

In  addition  to  department  estimates,  the 
savings  in  yearly  operating  costs  to  the  prov- 
ince of  these  two  institutions  is  estimated 
at  $2.1  million.  However,  a  more  complete 
figure  of  the  yearly  savings  to  the  province,  in 
operating  costs,  might  be  arrived  at  on  the 
basis  of  the  daily  cost  of  a  prisoner,  which 
is  stated  by  the  department  to  be  $5.63. 
Therefore,  1,800  prisoners,  which  would 
become  the  Dominion's  responsibility,  would 
cost  for  one  year  $3,698,910;  therefore  the 
total  savings  to  the  province  through  the 
new  scheme  would  be:  capital,  $7.97  million; 
yearly  operating  cost,  $3,698,910,  a  total  of 
almost  $12  million. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  implementation 
of  the  Fauteux  report  will  result  in  a  larger 
number  of  persons  being  placed  on  proba- 
tion, which  will  require  an  expansion  of  the 
Ontario  probation  service.  That  is  our  great 
hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  look  for  great 
relief  in  our  institutions  and  a  great  deal  more 
probation  in  the  future. 

Now,  the  matter  of  the  two  provincial 
parole  boards  in  Ontario  and  British  Colum- 
bia, and  the  correlated  matter  of  the  "indefi- 
nite sentence,"  came  up  for  brief  discussion, 
and  were  dealt  with  in  a  rather  perfunctory 
fashion  because  there  was  not  the  time 
available.  In  disposing  of  these  two  matters, 
the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Justice  (Mr. 
Fulton)  said  that  the  federal  government 
would  await  the  advice  of  the  two  provinces 
as  to  their  wishes  concerning  their  parole 
boards  and  the  indefinite  sentence. 

If  Ontario  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Ontario  parole  board  should  be  disbanded, 
and  the  indefinite  sentence  eliminated— both 
of  which  were  recommendations  of  the 
Fauteux  report— it  would  appear  necessary  to 
pass  this  request  to  Ottawa  forthwith,  in  order 
that  the  necessary  legislative  action  may  be 
taken  at  the  next  sesison  of  Parliament  to 
fit  in  with  the  scheme  of  the  new  national 
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parole  board  whose  target  date  was  January 
1,    1959. 

Now,  there  were  several  other  matters 
discussed  with  varying  degrees  of  assent 
from  the  provinces,  Mr.  Speaker: 

1.  The  federal  government  requested  the 
provinces  to  supply  information  concerning 
present  educational  facilities  for  the  field 
of  corrections,  and  also  to  estimate  what  the 
increased  need  for  these  facilities  would  be 
with  an  expanded  penal  system.  This  infor- 
mation is  presently  being  collected  in  Ontario 
for  transmission  to  Ottawa,  and  we  are  well 
on   the   way   to   its   completion. 

2.  It  was  generally  agreed  that  magistrates 
and  judges  should  be  encouraged  to  visit 
penal  institutions,  with  that  I  heartily  agree. 
They  should  know  where  they  are  sending  the 
men  who  contravene  the  law. 

The  federal  delegation  undertook  to  care 
for  this  with  respect  to  judges.  Ontario 
already  has  money  in  its  budget  for  this 
purpose,  and  has  already  been  implementing 
this  idea,  and  I  might  say  that  we  got  some 
very  complimentary  letters  from  magistrates 
who  have  been  through  our  institutions. 

3.  The  matter  of  increased  grants  to  private 
agencies  doing  prison  after-care  work  was 
discussed  and  generally  agreed  upon.  It  was 
apparent— and  I  want  you  to  mark  this,  Mr. 
Speaker— that  Ontario's  present  grant  in  this 
matter  was  far  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
province  in  this  Dominion,  and  also  larger 
than  the  present  federal   grant. 

4.  Increased  co-operation  between  the 
provinces  toward  permitting  inmates  in  one 
province  to  plead  guilty,  in  the  province, 
to  outstanding  charges  in  another  province; 
we  thought  that  was  an  advance  in  thinking. 

5.  Complete  discretion  for  the  bench  to 
use  probation  for  any  offence  other  than  the 
ones  for  which  a  mandatory  penalty  is 
required. 

6.  Legislation  to  authorize  probation  witli- 
out  conviction. 

7.  Legislation  to  make  it  impossible  to 
jail  a  person  for  debt.  I  am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  will  be  received  favourably  by  every 
hon.  member  of  this  House. 

8.  Permission  to  give  time  for  payment  of 
fines  in  both  indictable  and  summary  convic- 
tions. 

9.  One  Act  to  replace  The  Ticket-of-Leave 
Act,  The  Prisons  and  Reformatories  Act  and 
part  of  The  Penitentiary  Act. 

Now,  many  of  the  44  recommendations 
made  by  the  Fauteux  committee  did  not 
come    under    discussion.     Perhaps    the    most 


notable  omission  was  the  recommendation 
concerning  the  necessity  for  public  education 
if  this  expanded  penal  system  is  to  succeed. 
The  Fauteux  committee  considered  this  recom- 
mendation should  have  top  priority.  The 
Archambault  commissioners  held  the  same 
view. 

Those  44  recommendations  are  chiefly 
federal,  Mr.  Speaker,  therefore,  we  wdll  go 
along  with  them  in  their  thinking  but,  at  the 
moment,  thinking  has  not  been  finalized  on 
the  44  recommendations. 

That  is  the  presentation,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  take  great  pleasure  in  moving  second  read- 
ing of  this  Act  to  provide  for  the  impleme- 
tation  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Fauteux 
committee. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  when  he  anticipates  that 
the  implementation  of  the  physical  transfer 
will  take  place? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might 
say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  it  is  most  difficult 
to  answer  that  question  and  give  a  definite 
date.  The  Deputy  Ministers  met  on  March 
9,  and  when  the  hon.  federal  Minister  of 
Justice  was  here,  he  suggested  to  me  that 
the  Ministers  might  be  meeting  about  the 
end  of  June.  But  in  speaking  to  the 
Deputy  Ministers  the  other  day— there  were 
3  of  their  most  prominent  men  here  from 
Ottawa— they  said:  "Goodness  gracious,  we 
figure  it  is  going  to  take  us  almost  to  the 
end  of  the  year  to  get  our  report  in,  and 
then  the  Ministers  will  have  to  meet  after 
that."  So,  I  am  sorry,  I  cannot  give  my  hon. 
friend  a  definite  answer,  but  we  do  hope  to 
speed  it  up  just  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  from  that,  that  during  the  current 
calendar  year  1959  there  is  little  hope  of 
implementing  the  physical  transfer  of  respon- 
sibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  hope  that  some  of 
that  can  be  done,  but  how  much,  I  could  not 
say,  but  certainly— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Will  it  be  a  gradual 
implementation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  For  instance,  would 
they  take  over  one  institution  at  one  time 
and  another  at  another  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes,  that  is  right,  that 
is  what  we  hope  to  do. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
talk  directly  to  the  bill,  and  I  presume  we 
will  deal  with  the  estimates  later.  Talking 
directly  to  the  bill,  I  would  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  what  specific  implementations  are 
there  other  than  the  physical  transfer  of 
responsibility  for  prisoners  serving  more  than 
one  year  incarceration?  Would  the  federal 
government  under  the  Fauteux  report  recom- 
mendations assume  the  responsibility  of 
prisoners  who  have  been  sentenced  to  more 
than  one  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And,  as  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter explained,  there  is  this  problem  between 
6  months  and  one  year.  But  there  are  very 
few  convictions  in  that  particular  realm. 

Now,  I  repeat,  what  implementations  of  the 
report,  other  than  this  physical  tranfer  of 
responsibility,  does  the  hon.  Minister  envisage 
the  province  of  Ontario  will  implement,  in  the 
immediate  future,  with  respect  to  the  refor- 
mation, the  probationary,  the  other  so-called 
reform  steps  that  have  been  recommended 
by  the  report? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  will  wait  imtil 
the  estimates  are  presented,  I  hope  in  my 
address  to  clear  up  some  of  those  things. 
There  are  many,  as  he  can  imagine,  they  are 
very  hard  at  the  moment  to  tie  down  to  any 
specific  thing.  But  we  do  have  new  buildings 
suggested  where  we  can  classify  these 
offenders  as  to  age,  as  to  the  type  of  crime 
that  they  might  have  committed,  and  to  other 
things,  and  all  these  things  will  be  men- 
tioned, Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  address  before 
I  present  my  estimates  to  the  hon.  members. 
So  if  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  will  be 
good  enough  to  wait  until  that  time,  and  ask 
that  question,  or  if  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  sees  something  he  does  not  quite 
understand,  I  will  do  my  best  to  answer. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  next  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  with 
respect  to  the  bill  itself.  Is  the  significance 
of  the  bill  that  we  will  hand  over,  if  you 
will,  to  federal  responsibility,  the  reformation 
and  custody  of  prisoners  serving  more  than 
one  year?  Now,  does  the  provincial  govern- 
ment have  any  control  of  reform,  suggested 
reform,  rehabilitation  and  the  like  with 
respect  to  those  prisoners  who  will  be  serving 
in  federal  institutions?  Will  the  province  have 
any  control  whatsoever  over  persons  who  are 
sentenced  to  more  than  one  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  In  reply  to  the  hon. 
leader    of    the    Opposition,    Mr.    Speaker,    I 


would  like  to  say  that  we  are  afraid  we  will 
still  have  to  carry  the  major  responsibiUty  of 
control.  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  about 
them  taking  tliem  all  over.  We  are  going  to 
have  a  tremendous  problem— and  I  think  the 
hon.  leader  will  realize  that  when  this  report 
is  implemented,  with  us  just  having  terms  up 
to  6  months— that  is,  the  prisoners  sentenced 
up  to  6  months  to  look  after— many  of  our 
judges  and  magistrates  are  going  to  give  a 
term  of  6  months  rather  than  a  year  or  over, 
knowing  that  our  institutions  are  so  capable, 
and  so  well  able  to  look  after  reform,  that  I 
think  our  duty  is  going  to  be  greatly  enlarged 
rather  than  lessened,  and  we  are  preparing 
for  that,  and  we  are  making  several  plans  for 
institutions,  in  addition  to  the  ones  we  have 
which  will  be  mentioned  in  my  speech  on  the 
estimates. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion, and  I  am  glad  the  hon.  member  asked 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

We  have  given  a  great  deal  of  latitude, 
but  questions  and  answers  at  this  particular 
time  should  be  in  committee,  or  you  could 
ask  them  during  the  estimates.  This  is  on 
the  principle  of  the  bill  only. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
my  question  with  respect  to  principle  would 
be  this.  I  would  like  to  know  from  the  hon. 
Minister  whether,  in  his  opinion— aside  from 
financial  advantages  which  unquestionably 
will  be  gained— whether  this  is  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the 
administration  in  reform  and  rehabilitation 
of  prisoners  who  are  sentenced  to  a  period  of 
more  than  one  year  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  allow  the  hon.  Attorney-General  to 
give  a  more  generalized  decision  on  that? 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  speaking  on  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  I  would  say  that  when  the  federal- 
provincial  conference,  dealing  with  the 
Fauteux  report,  was  held  some  months  ago, 
I  had  the  honour  of  meeting  our  Ontario  dele- 
gation, and  I  think  I  can  say  that  all  the  way 
along  the  line  Ontario  has  given  the  lead  in 
this  field.  This  particular  bill  is  the  step  now 
to  implement  the  ground  work  and  spade 
work  which  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 

I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
the  fact  that  the  Archambault  report  was  made 
20  years  ago,  and  while,  of  course,  there  was 
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a  war  intervening,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  very  httle  action  whatever  emanated 
from  Ottawa  after  that  very  voluminous  report 
was  made.  But  when  the  Fauteux  report  was 
tabled  at  Ottawa,  this  government  took  im- 
mediate steps— and  took  actual  leading  steps 
—to  force  the  issue  with  the  Ottawa  author- 
ities to  get  on  with  the  implementation  of  it. 

Not  very  many  months  after  it  had  been 
tabled,  any  questions  of  delay  were  termi- 
nated because  the  new  government  came  into 
office  at  Ottawa,  and  since  that  time  the 
federal  hon.  Minister  of  Justice  has  been  co- 
operating with  the  provincial  authorities  with 
a  view  to  expediting,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
very  far-reaching  and  sweeping  effects  of  this 
report. 

I  can  say  that  since  that  meeting  in  Ottawa 
some  months  ago— I  will  not  say  we  have  been 
needling  Ottawa— but  certainly  we  have  been 
putting  pressure  on  Ottawa,  from  time  to 
time,  to  keep  moving  and  do  the  part  they 
must  do  in  this  survey,  so  that  we  can  come 
to  grips  with  them  to  carry  out  the  terms 
which  this  bill  enables  us  to  do,  by  the  terms 
of  the  contract,  step  by  step,  to  effect  the 
complete  change. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  the  sentencing  and 
the  type  of  prisoner  who  will  remain  under 
provincial  jurisdiction.  Not  above  6  months,  I 
would  say,  would  be  the  practical  effect. 

Once  the  federal  authority  carries  out  its 
responsibility  in  making  possible  a  rule,  in 
relation  to  sentencing,  that  would  have  the 
effect  of  the  provinces  looking  after  people 
sentenced  up  to,  but  not  beyond,  6  months, 
and  when  this  report  is  put  into  effect,  it 
seems  to  me  that  there  will  be  quite  a  change- 
over in  the  responsibility  for  actual  probation 
and  reformation  of  prisoners. 

Those  sentenced  up  to  6  months  I  would 
think— and  I  give  this  as  my  own  opinion 
only— would  be  men  and  women  who  have 
committed  not  too  serious  offences,  and  in 
that  field  we  should  not  have  the  problems 
of  reform  perhaps  to  such  an  extent  as 
would  occur  in  those  sentenced  to  longer 
terms.  That,  I  may  say,  was  taken  into 
account  at  Ottawa,  and  we  gave  the  assurance 
of  this  government's  full  accord  that  we 
would  so  adjust  our  probation  work,  and 
continue  to  assume  our  responsibilities  in 
that  field,  to  assist  in  the  overall  co-ordinating 
and  the  desired  beneficial  results  to  society 
at  large. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  (Ottawa  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  speaking  from  experience  I  can  see 
where,  as  the  hon.  Attorney-General  has  said, 
there   is   going  to  be   considerable   difficulty. 


It  is  going  to  take  time  to  adjust  because, 
as  hon.  members  know,  the  rule  has  been, 
during  my  time  and  I  think  since  that,  that 
we  did  not  put  young  prisoners  in  with 
seasoned  criminals.  So  at  Burwash  reformatory 
hon.  members  might  think  they  are  all  sen- 
tenced to  more  than  one  year,  but  they  are 
not,  because  some  of  them  perhaps  have  been 
in  Sing  Sing,  perhaps  in  our  own  peniten- 
tiaries throughout  the  country,  but  they  com- 
mitted common  assault  and  therefore  6 
months  was  the  limit.  But  we  could  not  put 
them  in  Guelph,  mix  them  in  with  young 
fellows  21  years  of  age  and  22  years  of  age, 
so  they  were  sent  to  Burwash. 

So  I  can  see  there  is  going  to  be  quite  a 
problem,  working  this  out,  because,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  has  said,  we  have  to  have 
institutions.  It  is  not  going  to  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  institutions,  do  not  let  any 
person  ever  think  that. 

But  they  will  have  to  be  adjusted  in 
different  ways.  We  will  have  to  continue 
with  the  industrial  farms  more  than  has 
been  of  late,  to  get  these  men  out  into  the 
open,  as  it  were,  in  useful  employment. 

People  talk  about  freedom  in  the  prisons 
in  Britain,  and  Europe— I  have  travelled  and 
I  have  seen  them— I  was  just  talking  the 
night  before  last  to  one  of  our  civil  servants 
who  was  with  me,  and  when  we  went  to 
the  gate  in  Borstal  village,  the  original  Bors- 
tal prison,  we  had  to  give  so  many  knocks, 
and  they  opened  the  door  but  it  was  not 
an  open  institution,  do  not  let  any  person 
ever  tell  any  hon.  member  that.  You  had 
to  break  down  this  wall  first  with  an  axe 
to  get  inside.  There  was  nothing  in  Britain  to 
compare  with  what  we  have  right  here  in 
Ontario,  not  one  institution  to  compare  with 
them. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  What 
knock  did  the  hon.  member  give? 

Mr.  Dunbar:  I  said:  "I  belong  to  several 
societies,  let  me  give  a  knock  and  I  might 
get  in."  There  was  a  little  delay.  There 
might  be  some  secret  society,  but  I  am  just 
giving  hon.  members  the  facts  about  these 
things.  At  our  institutions— and  our  Brampton 
institution,  if  I  take  credit  for  it  myself— it 
is  on  the  pattern  of  an  institution  I  saw  in 
Holland  carried  on  in  the  same  manner,  not 
in  the  United  States,  not  in  Britain.  Holland 
is  where  that  institution  is  patterned  after, 
and  it  has  worked  out  wonderfully  well, 
I  notice  in  the  last  report— 83  per  cent, 
success.    That  is  not  too  bad. 

But  I  can  see  where  this  is  not  going  to 
be  so  easy.  If  the  federal  government  will 
take  over  Burwash,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
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with  these  men  who  have  been  in  ahnost 
all  the  jails  in  the  country  and  they  only 
get  6  months  for  common  assault?  Are  we 
going  to  put  them  in  Guelph  with  the  young 
fellows,  the  first  offenders?  It  cannot  be 
done,  people  would  not  stand  for  it.  That 
day  is  past  when  first  offenders  were  placed 
with  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  offenders, 
so  I  would  warn  those  who  are  looking  after 
this  to  be  very  careful. 

I  do  not  think  they  will  cut  down  on  the 
cost,  because  they  will  have  to  have  more 
institutions  if  they  are  going  to  segregate 
the  prisoners  as  they  should  be  segregated. 

I  am  not  criticizing  anything  the  hon. 
Minister  said,  but  I  am  giving  a  little  word 
of  warning  because  I  have  been  through  the 
mill  for  some  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  cannot  make  up  my 
mind  whether  that  applause  is  for  me  or 
for  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  South. 

An  hon.  member:  Make  a  guess. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South): 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  one  particular  comment  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
I  can  agree  completely,  and  that  is  that 
the  proposals  envisaged  in  this  bill  do 
represent  an  historic  step  forward.  It  is 
rather  sobering  to  note  in  the  earlier  portions 
of  the  Fauteux  commission  report  their  com- 
ments that  in  this  jurisdictional  division 
between  the  federal  and  the  provincial 
governments— and  all  the  decisions  that  flow 
from  it  in  terms  of  an  effective  correction 
programme— this  division  is  one  that  has 
existed  in  Canada  since  1867. 

In  other  words,  we  are  re-examining  some- 
thing which  has  been  part  of  the  pattern 
throughout  all  of  Canada's  history  as  a 
nation.  When  we  combine  that  with  the  fact 
that  up  till  now,  as  the  report  laments  in 
pretty  strong  terms,  the  general  public  as  well 
as  governments  have  tended  to  be  extremely 
disinterested  and  lethargic  about  penal  prob- 
lems, one  cannot  come  to  any  other  conclu- 
sion but  agreement  with  the  hon.  Minister 
that  this  is  really  an  historic  step  forward. 

But  there  are  things  that  disturb  and  worry 
me  about  what  the  hon.  Minister  had  to 
say.  With  regard  to  his  proposals  for  legis- 
lation that  will  implement  some  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  Fauteux  commission, 
one  can  have  nothing  but  agreement,  though 
there  are  some  comments  along  the  way 
that  I  would  like  to  make  on  it. 

But  what  disturbs  me  is  his  failure  to 
mention  many  other  recommendations,  so 
I  can  only  conclude  that  he  feels  they  fall 
within   the  federal  field,   and  that  therefore. 


there     is    no     obligation    falling    upon     the 
provincial  government. 

In  speaking  to  the  principle  of  the  bill, 
I  think  this  is  the  appropriate  time  to  take  a 
look  at  the  broad  picture  raised  by  all  these 
recommendations.  For  example,  the  hon. 
Minister  mentioned  in  passing  that  some  of 
the  magistrates  in  their  visits  to  the  insti- 
tutions had  reacted  in  such  and  such  a  way. 
Recommendation  No.  2  of  the  Fauteux  com- 
mission  reads   this   way: 

Some  means  to  be  found  whereby  the 
courts  at  all  levels  may  be  made  more 
conscious  that  the  true  purpose  of  punish- 
ment is  the  correction  of  the  offender  and 
not  mere  retribution  to  society. 

Now,  if  that  is  going  to  be  implemented, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  the  department 
must  take  more  elaborate  steps  to  organize 
some  procedure  whereby  all  levels  of  the 
courts— including  magistrates,  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  whom  are  people  who  had  no  experi- 
ence at  all  in  the  law  before  their  appoint- 
ment—can become  intimately  familiar  with  the 
problems  in  the  institutions. 

I  was  very  interested,  for  example,  a  few 
months  ago  in  talking  with  Alex  Edmison,  to 
learn  from  him  that,  in  the  new  law  school 
recently  established  at  Queen's  University, 
for  the  first  time  there  has  been  included  as 
part  of  the  curriculum  a  specific  study  of 
penal  reform— the  philosophy  of  penal  reform. 
If  my  information  is  correct,  this  is  not  a 
specific  part  of  the  normal  curriculum  in  law 
schools  elsewhere. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  something  that  the 
government  should  take  a  look  at— for  it  will 
be  getting  at  the  root  of  the  trouble— so  that 
when  laywers  are  taking  their  training  they 
Mdll  be  made  familiar  with  this  particular 
field  in  which  their  actions  are  going  to  have 
some  serious  consequences. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  wonder  if  my  hon. 
friend  would  allow  me  to  interrupt  at  this 
point,  because  I  think  I  could  clear  that  up 
right  now. 

First  of  all,  the  lawyers  as  a  club  are  very 
interested— the  lawyers'  club  members  of  this 
city,  under  the  assistance  and  direction  of 
some  of  our  judges,  are  taking  a  very  active 
part  in  a  certain  field  there,  particularly  the 
field  of  correction  at  Brampton,  and  they 
make  an  annual  trip  to  Brampton  and  spend 
the  day  with  the  prisoners  and  the  people 
in  charge  of  that  institution. 

The  magistrates,  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  have  been  meeting  in  seminars,  if  I 
may  use  that  term,  in  sections  of  the  province, 
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and  we  have  covered  the  whole  province.  I 
think  that  will  continue  on  more  or  less  a 
half-yearly  basis  to  discuss  sentencing  and 
to  discuss  problems  of  that  sort. 

We  have  had  leading  counsel  for  the 
defence.  We  have  had  leading  Crown  counsel, 
and  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  having  one  of 
the  justices  of  appeal,  Mr.  Justice  McKay,  who 
has  shown  a  very  great  interest  in  this  subject. 
We  are  doing  quite  a  lot  in  that  field,  and  are 
asking  the  magistrates  to  visit  the  institutions 
where  they  are  sending  people  from  time  to 
time.  I  would  assure  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  South  that  we  are  very  much  alive  to 
that  problem. 

One  more  thing:  we  have  actually  given  or 
supplied  recently  to  all  magistrates  and  judges 
copies  of  the  book  that  was  written  recently 
on  the  problems  of  sentencing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  glad  to  hear  that,  in  some  organized 
fashion,  this  problem  is  being  tackled. 

If  one  is  realistic,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  prejudices  die  slowly.  It  has  been  my 
impression  that  prejudices  in  this  field  die 
more  .slowly  than  anywhere  else. 

What  disturbs  me  is  that  constantly  we 
pick  up  the  paper  and  read  that,  in  giving  a 
sentence,  the  comments  of  the  judge  or  magis- 
trate, with  regard  to  tlie  offender,  cannot  be 
construed  in  any  other  terms  than  as  being 
one  of  seeking  retribution  and  punishment 
rather  than  correction. 

However,  if  it  is  being  tackled  in  this 
organized  kind  of  fashion,  that  is  good,  but 
it  will  have  to  be  done  consistently  over  the 
years  before  we  will  make  up  for  the  legacy 
of  neglect   in   the   past. 

Now,  recommendation  3  has  to  do  with 
probation,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  touch  on 
it  at  the  moment,  because  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General's  estimates  would  be  the  more 
appropriate  place. 

Recommendation  5  deals  with  the  provisions 
of  the  criminal  code  concerning  imprisonment 
in  default  of  payment  of  fines  by  persons  who 
are  unable  to  pay  them— suggesting  that  they 
should    be    repealed. 

Now,  if  I  grasped  the  hon.  Minister's  state- 
ment this  morning,  we  are  going  to  have 
legislation  on  this.  I  presume  it  will  be 
legislation— not  with  reference  to  the  criminal 
code,  which  is  beyond  our  jurisdiction— but 
touching  the  whole  range  of  provincial  legis- 
lation—such as  The  Traffic  Act— for  there 
are  a  dozen  and  one  different  statutes  for 
which  there  may  be  fines.  We  will  have  to 
await    an    examination    of    exactly    what    the 


government  proposes  to  do  on  this,  because 
this  clearly  is  something  that  has  been 
neglected  far  too  long. 

I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that, 
in  1934  in  Great  Britain,  they  investigated 
this  problem,  and  in  1935  they  made  it 
illegal  to  add  to  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
because  of  the  fact  that  the  offender  could 
not  pay  a  fine— for  the  very  obvious  and 
fundamental  reason  that  the  added  imprison- 
ment is  because  of  his  poverty,  and  not  the 
particular  crime  which  brought  him  into  the 
court.  So,  if  we  are  moving  on  this,  let  us 
face  that.  If  we  are  moving  on  this,  let  us 
recognize  that  it  is  at  least  a  full  generation 
after  Great  Britain. 

Now,  here  is  recommendation  7: 

In   passing    sentences,    the   court   should 

rely   to   a   much   greater   extent   than   they 

do  now  upon  pre-sentence  reports, 

and    tied    in    with    that    recommendation    is 

another     with     specific     reference     to     those 

between    the    ages    of    16    and    21. 

I  do  not  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  what 
extent,  or  how  great,  are  the  difficulties  in 
developing  a  practice  of  the  wider  use  of 
pre-sentence  reports.  They  are  becoming 
more  and  more  prevalent  in  consideration 
of  juvenile  cases,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
if  we  are  again  going  to  follow  the  modern 
philosophy  that  the  punishment  should  fit 
the  offender,  rather  than  the  crime,  we  must 
take  cognizance  of  whatever  particular  prob- 
lem he  may  have  had  that  resulted  in  his 
committing  the  crime.  We  must  have  pre- 
sentence reports  across  the  board,  whether  a 
person  happens  to  be  16  to  21  years  of  age 
or  whether  he  happens  to  be  40  years  of  age. 
Clearly  we  must  have  a  more  detailed  exam- 
ination of  this. 

Now,  I  have  talked  to  probation  officers 
who  point  to  the  difficulties  in  the  rush  and 
congestion  of  court  activities.  In  many 
instances,  magistrates  and  judges  have  far 
more  on  their  dockets  in  a  day  than  they 
can  ever  hope  to  cope  with.  I  can  under- 
stand how  they  become  impatient,  and  do 
not  want  to  be  bothered  with  these  pre- 
sentence reports. 

But  let  us  face  it,  if  we  are  going  to 
implement  the  basic  philosophy  which  is 
underlying  this  whole  historic  step  forward, 
something  must  be  done  at  this  level  or  we  are 
just  going  to  destroy  the  results  of  much  of 
our  effort. 

Recommendation  10  reads  as  follows: 

The  law  should  be  amended  to  provide 
that  a  person  who  is  convicted  of  an 
offence  has  at  that  time  the  right  to  take 
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into  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
offence,  all  outstanding  charges  against  him 
for  which  he  is  prepared  to  plead  guilty. 
The  practice  of  holding  warrants  until  an 
inmate  has  been  discharged  from  a  penal 
institution  should  as  far  as  possible  be 
avoided. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  If  I  may  interrupt  the 
hon.  member,  I  will  say  that  we  have,  in  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney-General,  one  of 
the  solicitors  who  is  charged  with  that 
responsibility  constantly.  I  am  signing  several 
consents  a  week,  so  that  if  somebody  is  picked 
up  in  Manitoba,  or  somewhere  else,  on  a 
charge  and  is  willing  to  have  this  one  disposed 
of  which  has  been  laid  here  at  the  same  time, 
we  consent  to  that  being  done. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  glad  again  to  hear 
that  this  is  being  done.  But  I  understand, 
if  my  information  is  correct,  that  the  prob- 
lem here— and  it  may  be  particularly  impor- 
tant because  of  our  proximity  to  Quebec— is 
that  we  cannot  get  these  reciprocal  arrange- 
ments with  Quebec.  For  some  reason  or 
other,  they  will  not  play  ball— if  I  may  use 
that  term— in  the  way  that  all  other  provinces 
do. 

Therefore  the  clearing  up  of  these  warrants 
all  at  once,  insofar  as  it  involves  cases  that 
may  have  originated,  or  other  offences  which 
may  have  been  committed,  in  Quebec  has 
not  yet  been  met.     Am  I  correct  in  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  I  may  say  my  atten- 
tion has  not  been  drawn  to  that  as  a  problem. 
I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  special  inquiry  to 
see  if  that  is  the  case.  I  am  unaware  of  it,  if 
it  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Recommendation  14  is 
that: 

No  sentence  involving  corporal  punish- 
ment should  be  imposed  upon  any  oflFender 
wdthout  prior  consideration  of  a  pre-sentence 
report  concerning  the  physical  and  mental 
condition  of  the  offender. 

Now  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Fauteux 
commission  report  evades  any  specific  recom- 
mendation on  corporal  punishment.  It  did 
so  because  at  that  time,  the  time  of  their 
hearings,  there  was  a  joint  House  of 
Commons  and  Senate  committee  which  was 
looking  into  this  whole  question,  and  in  effect, 
the  report  said  that  this  is  beyond  our  juris- 
diction, and  is  being  looked  after  by  the 
committee. 

Therefore,  I  think  in  conjunction  with  this 
Fauteux  report  we  should  take  a  look  at  what 
this  committee  recommended. 


After  considerable  investigation  and  a 
number  of  reports,  their  final  report  stated 
this: 

The  committee  kept  two  considerations 
in  mind  throughout  its  inquiry  into  corporal 
punishment  as  part  of  the  sentence  of  the 
court.  The  first  was  whether  it  deters  those 
subjected  to  it  from  further  crime,  and 
secondly  whether  it  deters  the  public 
generally  to  a  greater  extent  than  other 
methods  of  punishment. 

The  evidence  did  not  justify  the  view 
that  it  will  exercise  any  special  reformative 
or  deterrent  influence  on  individuals  upon 
whom  it  is  administered,  and  on  the  whole 
it  appears  to  have  the  contrary  effect. 

The  committee  concluded  the  existence 
of  corporal  punishment  affords  no  unique 
deterrent  to  crime.  Accordingly  the  com- 
mittee recommends  that  corporal  punish- 
ment be  abolished  for  any  of  the  offences 
for  which  it  is  presently  prescribed  in  the 
criminal  code. 

Now,  I  just  draw  attention  to  this  at  the 
moment  because  I  think  maybe  the  appro- 
priate place  to  discuss  the  ramifications  of 
this  old  theme  of  mine  will  be  when  we  get  to 
the  estimates  of  the  department. 

Recommendation  18  reads  as  follows: 

Some  means  should  be  devised  by  which 
unjustified  inequalities  in  the  lengths  of 
sentences  of  imprisonment,  especially  in  the 
case  of  co-offenders,  can  be  remedied. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  again  is  something 
that  will  have  to  be  looked  into,  not  only 
because  of  the  obvious  injustice  or  inequity 
in  one  magistrate  giving  a  sentence  of,  shall 
we  say,  6  months,  for  what  is  essentially  the 
same  crime  for  which  another  magistrate  gives 
12  months— or  perhaps  sends  the  offender  to 
Kingston  penitentiary.  Once  again,  if  one  gets 
back  to  the  problem  of  correction,  I  am  told, 
by  people  who  work  in  the  field,  that  the 
consequences  which  flow  from  this  inequality 
in  sentences  for  the  same  crime  are  most 
serious  when  the  people  are  in  the  institution. 

If,  for  example,  we  have  a  couple  of  lads 
in  Guelph,  one  of  whom  has  received  3 
months  and  another  who  has  received  6 
months,  or  a  year,  for  essentially  the  same 
crime,  it  does  not  require  very  much  imagina- 
tion to  figure  out  that  this  is  going  to  cause 
a  rankling  and  a  bitterness  that  will  colour 
the  whole  attitude  of  the  lad  who  got  the 
longer  sentence. 

So  it  seems  to  me,  once  again,  that  if  we 
are  going  to  implement  effectively  a  correc- 
tion programme  and  recognize  all  the  psycho- 
logical factors  which  shape  his  mental  outlook 
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—which  our  hon.  friend  across  the  way  has 
quite  rightly  indicated  must  be  done  if  we  are 
going  to  reform  the  individual— we  must 
change  his  mental  outlook.  But,  we  must  do 
something  about  the  present  circumstances 
that  create  his  present  mental  outlook.  And 
here  is  one  of  them  which,  I  submit  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  is  very  serious,  and,  unless  I 
missed  it,  he  said  nothing  at  all  as  to  what 
might  be  done,  in  what  admittedly  may  be  a 
difficult  problem— to  get  equality  of  sentence 
for  comparable  crimes. 

We  come  to  recommendation  22: 

The  federal  and  provincial  governments 
to  proceed  as  quickly  as  possible  in  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  more 
specialized  types  of  institutions  for  the 
treatment  of  various  types  of  offenders. 

In  one  sense,  Mr.  Speaker,  tlie  province  of 
Ontario  leads  the  way  in  the  spirit  of  the 
objective  of  this  recommendation.  I  think  it 
leads  the  way  partly  because  it  is  one  of  the 
largest  provinces  and,  therefore,  we  have  more 
people  to  deal  with.  We  recognize  the  neces- 
sity of  classification  and,  therefore,  we  have 
built  our  various  clinics,  like  the  drug  clinic, 
and  the  alcoholic  clinic  and  other  institutions, 
so  we  could  get  at  the  specific  problem 
that  may  have  caused  the  offence  in  the  first 
instance. 

But,  without  once  again  going  into  the 
details  here— because  I  think  it  might  be 
appropriately  dealt  with  under  the  estimates 
—we  have  to  recognize  the  fact  that  this  is  to 
a  great  extent  still  on  paper. 

Once  again,  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned 
nothing  in  his  comments  this  morning  of  doing 
something  about  training  programmes  for  the 
personnel  who  are  involved  in  our  institutions. 
We  are  simply  not  implementing  effectively 
the  treatment  programme  for  which  we  have 
the  institutions  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  facilities.  We  must  have,  at  the  top, 
more  professional  people  of  top  calibre.  We 
have  not  been  able  to  get  them  in  the  num- 
ber that  is  required. 

But,  equally  important— in  fact,  perhaps,  in 
some  respects  even  more  important— Mr. 
Speaker,  is  this:  It  is  all  very  well  to  have 
for  example,  a  psychiatrist  who  diagnoses  a 
case  and  lays  out  the  kind  of  programme  that 
is  going  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  this  particular  inmate.  But,  if  we  have  not 
what  might  be  described  as  the  intermediate 
range  of  professional  people— such  as  social 
workers— to  pursue  the  day-to-day  implemen- 
tation of  what  was  prescribed  by  the  psychia- 
trist, then  we  drop  from  the  top  professional 
right  down  to  a  guard  who  has  no  real  train- 


ing at  all.    For  that  reason,  I  think  our  treat- 
ment programmes  are  not  effective. 

And  I  was  much  disturbed  on  this  point— to 
find  that  the  hon.  Minister  said  nothing  at  all 
about  one  whole  chapter  in  the  report,  which 
points  to  the  necessity  of  a  more  intensive  and 
effective  staff  training  programme,  so  that  we 
will  have  qualified  personnel  in  our  institutions 
to  be  able  to  do  the  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  will  say  something 
about  it  later. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  here  is  recommenda- 
tion 27: 

The  present  arrangements  between  the 
government  of  Canada  and  the  provincial 
government  should  be  reviewed  in  order  to 
enable  speedy  transfer  of  insane  prisoners 
from  federal  penitentiaries  to  provincial 
institutions  that  have  suitable  facilities  for 
their  care  and  treatment. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quite  acknowledge  that 
the  borderline  between  what  might  be 
described  as  a  form  of  insanity  which  has 
resulted  in  a  person,  for  example,  being  sen- 
tenced to  Kingston  penitentiary,  or  whatever 
may  be  the  other  reason  that  got  him  in  there, 
is  a  pretty  difficult  one  to  assess  on  some 
occasions. 

But  we  are  constantly  being  informed  by 
people  who  examine  the  situation  in  our 
federal  penitentiaries,  of  prisoners  who  are 
there— and  it  is  clear  by  any  professional 
examination  of  such  persons  that  their  prob- 
lem is  basically  one  of  mental  derangement— 
who  need  treatment  at  that  level  because 
they  are  in  one  or  another  form  of  mental 
insanity.  And  yet  these  people,  year  after 
year  are  left  in  Kingston  penitentiary.  Now, 
why? 

I  am  told  that  one  of  the  reasons  is  that 
the  provincial  governments  are  so  reluctant 
to  assume  the  responsibility  for  them,  and 
to  bring  them  back  into  a  mental  institu- 
tion which  is  a  provincial  obligation. 

Once  again,  however,  I  suggest  that  if  we 
are  going  to  fulfil  the  basic  philosophy  that 
underlines  tlie  Fauteux  recommendations, 
here  is  one  area  where  we  must  have  a 
much  more  discriminating  approach.  That 
is,  to  sort  out  those  whose  problem  is  really 
a  form  of  mental  derangement  which  resulted 
in  the  crime  which  got  them  into  the  federal 
institutions,  and  have  them  transferred  into 
a  mental  institution  where  they  can  get  the 
kind   of  treatment  that  they  require. 

Recommendation  39,   Mr.   Speaker: 

The  federal  and  provincial  governments 
should    increase   their   financial    grants    to 
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voluntary  after-care  agencies  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  work  more  effectively  in 
the  correctional  field. 

I  take  it  that  the  hon.  Minister's  comments 
this  morning  were  with  regard  to  grants  to 
organizations  like  John  Howard  and  Eliza- 
beth Fry,  and  he  said  they  were  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  province,  and  even  larger 
than  the  federal  grants. 

That  may  be  true.  If  they  are  larger  than 
any  other  province's  it  is  because  these  organi- 
zations have  a  bigger  job  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  which  has  a  much  larger  population. 
If  they  are  larger  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment's, then  that  is  just  a  rather  sad  comment 
on  what  the  federal  government  has  done. 
Let  us  not  get  our  attention  distracted  by 
these  two  comparisons   and  excuses. 

It  seems  to  me  that  clearly  voluntary 
professional  after-care  agencies  like  John 
Howard  and  Elizabeth  Fry  are,  in  many 
instances,  in  a  much  better  position  to  do 
the  job  than  even  the  government,  because 
the  offender  who  has  been  in  a  penal  insti- 
tution would  be  almost  more  than  human  if 
he  had  not  developed  a  sense  of  antagonism 
against  the  government,  against  the  institu- 
tions and  everything  else.  I  think  this  is  our 
problem. 

If  we  have  a  voluntary  agency  which  is, 
in  fact,  a  third  party  willing  to  assist  him, 
that  may  remove  some  of  the  psychological 
and  mental  blocks  to  help  him  to  clear  his 
thinking  and  sort  out  the  conflict.  The  result 
is  a  more  effective  rehabilitation  programme 
than  the  government  itself  can  do. 

Therefore,  why  one  should  be  penny- 
pinching  in  terms  of  providing  all  of  the 
funds  that  are  necessary  to  permit  these 
voluntary  outside  agencies  to  do  the  job, 
I  just  have  never  been  able  to  understand. 
I  submit  to  the  government  that  here  is  one 
area  where  there  should  be  higher  grants, 
no  matter  what  the  level  of  the  grants  are 
at  the  present  time. 

Now,  the  recommendations  here  end  at 
44,  Mr.  Speaker,  but  I  want  to  add  a  45th, 
and  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question. 

I  did  not  hear  him  say  anything  about 
what  might  be  the  specific  problems  with 
regard  to  women  prisoners.  For  example, 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  Mercer  is 
the  institution  to  which  many  of  our  women 
prisoners  are  sent,  particularly  up  to  the 
2-year  level. 

If  provincial  responsibility  is  going  to  cease 
for  all  those  sentenced  to  over  6  months,  what 
is  going  to  happen  to  those  relatively  few— 
but  a  certain  number— of  women  prisoners, 
who  get  a  1-  to  2-year  sentence?     Are  they 


going  to  go  to  the  provincial  institution,  or  are 
they  going  to  a  federal  institution?  It  seems 
to  me  that  here  is  something  that  has  to 
be  sorted  out,  and  I  would  be  ciurious  on  the 
level  of  the  principle  of  the  bill  in  discovering 
what  the  hon.  Minister  has  to  say. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  general  principle  of  this  bill  because, 
like  many  other  hon.  members,  I  have  been 
interested  in  the  question  of  penal  reform  for 
a  number  of  years,  both  as  a  professional 
person,  and  as  a  plain,  ordinary  citizen. 

First  of  all,  I  think  the  government  is  to 
be  congratulated  very  sincerely  for  this  bill 
today.  I  think,  in  the  field  of  penal  reform 
in  Canada,  4  dates  have  to  stand  out. 

The  first  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  that  day 
about  20  years  ago  when  the  Archambault 
report  was  made  public.  The  second  date 
was  the  day  when  the  Fauteux  commission 
report  was  released.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
too  political  about  this,  but  I  think  the  third 
date  must  be  the  date  in  June,  1957,  when 
the  Liberal  government  at  Ottawa  was 
defeated  and  a  new  government  put  in.  The 
fourth  great  date,  as  far  as  Ontario  is  con- 
cerned, is  today,  the  day  of  the  introduction 
of  the  second  reading  of  this  bill. 

I  say  the  third  date  must  be  the  date  in 
June,  1957,  when  the  Liberals  were  defeated 
at  Ottawa,  because  so  many  of  the  things 
which  have  been  said  in  this  House  this 
morning  relate  exclusively  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Most  people,  who  have  been  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  penal  reform  for  years 
in  this  country,  have  been  frustrated  because 
of  the  way  in  which  the  previous  government 
at  Ottawa  dragged  its  feet  for  over  20  years 
on  this  matter,  and  I  think  it  is  very  worth- 
while to  realize  that,  now  there  is  a  Progres- 
sive-Gonservative  government  at  Ottawa,  we 
are  getting  some  place— not  only  in  this,  but 
in  very  many  other  matters  which  vitally 
affect  the  future  of  this  country. 

There  have  been  some  very  wide  and  vague 
references  made  this  morning  by  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  the  type  of  ques- 
tion asked  of  the  hon.  Minister  has  been  to  the 
effect  that  the  government  is  doing  something 
about  the  question  of  the  province  taking  over 
those  people  who  have  been  sentenced  for 
only  6  months,  but  what  else  is  the  govern- 
ment doing  in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the 
Fauteux  commission  report? 

Well,  the  answer  to  that  certainly  must  be, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  just  about  all  of  the  com- 
mission's recommendations  pertain  to  the  fed- 
eral   government    field,    not    the    provincial 
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government.  Most  of  the  matters  that  are 
recommended  that  tlie  various  provincial  gov- 
ernments should  put  into  effect  are  recommen- 
dations that,  even  at  the  time  the  Fauteux 
commission  made  its  report,  the  province  of 
Ontario  had  already  in  effect.  Some  of  the 
recommendations  that  were  mentioned  even 
today  by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  are 
matters  and  recommendations  which  this 
province  has  had  in  effect  for  very  many  years. 

One  question  that  the  hon.  member  brought 
up  was  that  of  the  training  programme  for 
prisoners. 

In  my  view,  if  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
now  going  to  be  responsible  for  those 
prisoners  who  have  been  sentenced  for  6 
months  or  less,  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  mammoth  question  of  training  for 
prisoners  must  now  belong  to  the  federal 
authorities.  There  is  not  much  in  the  way  of 
a  long-term  training  programme  that  can  be 
put  into  effect  by  the  province  if  the  only 
prisoners  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
province  are  short-term  prisoners.  These 
things  must  be  long-term  projects,  and  if  we 
are  only  looking  after  prisoners  who  have 
been  sentenced  for  up  to  6  months,  these 
people  are  going  to  be  very  temporary  as  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  and  there  is  not  much 
we  can  do  for  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just 
draw  this  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member? 
He  is  confusing  a  point.  The  so-called  training 
programme  that  I  was  referring  to,  and  the 
Fauteux  commission  recommendation  I  was 
referring  to,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
prisoners.    It  is  the  training  of  the  stafiF. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  am  sorry,  I  completely 
misunderstood  the  hon.  member  in  that 
regard,  and  I  do  apologize  if  I  was  misinter- 
preting his  remarks.  But  if  he  is  only  refer- 
ring to  the  training  programme  of  the  staff, 
then  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the  training 
programme  of  the  prisoners  in  the  institu- 
tions. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  too  complimentary  here, 
because  there  are  a  great  many  things  still 
to  be  done,  but  the  training  programme  that 
this  province  has  put  into  effect  in  the  insti- 
tutions, and  Ontario's  whole  approach  to 
penal  reform  in  this  province,  has  been 
leading  the  way  in  the  whole  country,  and  I 
do  not  want  the  occasion  to  pass  without 
trying  to  bring  to  the  fore  that  question. 

I  think  this  date  is  an  historic  milestone  in 
the  whole  field  of  penal  reform,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  is  to  be  congratulated  for  this 
measure.  There  has  been  some  question  as 
to  which  institutions  should  be  handed  over, 


or  sold,  to  the  federal  government.  The  hon. 
Minister  mentioned  some  institutions,  but  I 
think  there  are  two  other  institutions  that 
the  hon.  Minister  should  seriously  consider 
selling  to  the  federal  government  and  one  is 
the  Millbrook  institution. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  Mimico  as  well 
should   not  be   included   in   this   transaction. 

I  would  hope  that  the  policy  of  the  depart- 
ment is  going  to  be,  once  this  thing  gets 
rolling  and  into  effect,  to  have  more  smaller 
institutions  scattered  right  across  the  prov- 
ince—I think  that  is  going  to  be  the  great 
need  in  the  future,  and  I  would  hope  the 
hon.  Minister's  or  the  department's  policy, 
when  we  hear  it,  will  include  that. 

But,  so  many  of  these  recommendations 
of  the  Fauteux  commission  are  directed  to 
the  federal  government,  and  so  many  of  the 
recommendations  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
vincial field  have  already  been  put  into 
effect  by  the  provincial  government,  that 
I  think  the  very  sincerest  congratulations 
to  the  department  and  its  policies  over  the 
years  are  in  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just 
speak  briefly  in  connection  with  the  principle 
of  this  bill? 

First,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  my 
hon.  friend  from  Durham  (Mr.  Foote),  who 
was  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Insti- 
tutions for  a  number  of  years.  I  would  say 
what  is  happening  today  in  relation  to 
reform  institutions  arising  out  of  the  Fauteux 
report  and  other  matters,  and  this  particular 
bill  and  the  subject  matter  of  this  debate, 
is  a  tribute  to  the  policies  which  he  followed 
during  his  term  as  Minister. 

I  do  not  want  to  congratulate  the  govern- 
ment, I  am  congratulating  the  hon.  member. 
I  would  say  that  he  is  a  gentleman  of  high 
humanitarian  instincts,  and  I  think  that  what 
is  now  coming  about  is  the  culmination  of, 
or  is  the  result,  to  a  very  great  extent— per- 
haps greater  than  can  be  appraised  here- 
of the  fact  that  he  had  those  instincts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  his  going  down  to  the  court  the 
other  day  to  speak  on  behalf  of  one  of  his 
old  veteran  friends  who  was  in  trouble.  They 
had  been  together  at  Dieppe.  I  may  say, 
I  am  all  in  favour  of  that,  I  think  that  was 
a  fine  demonstration  of  my  hon.  friend's 
humanitarian  instincts  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  some  of  the  fine  policies  which  are  bear- 
ing fruit  today  and  which  we  are  witnessing. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  really  quite 
interested  in  what  my  hon.  friend  from  St. 
George    said    in    relation    to    the    Millbrook 
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institution.  That  is  a  point  on  which  great 
care  will  have  to  be  taken,  for  this  reason: 
that  even  after  this  policy  and  arrangement 
is  thoroughly  working,  we  will  still  have, 
in  our  reform  institutions,  a  percentage  of 
incorrigibles  among  the  inmates. 

I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  from  York 
South  that  this  was  amply  demonstrated  at 
the  time  of  the  riots  7  years  ago  at  the 
Guelph  institution.  The  Guelph  institution, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  one  of  our  finest  insti- 
tutions. My  hon.  friend  from  Ottawa  South 
would  certainly  agree  with  that.  Perhaps 
the  Brampton  institution  has  a  more  rarified 
atmosphere  but,  nevertheless,  the  Guelph 
institution  is  a  very  fine  institution. 

The  riot,  which  was  very  destructive,  took 
place  at  a  time  when  the  inmates  were  devot- 
ing themselves  to  recreational  exercises,  it 
resulted  in  vandalism,  the  destruction  of  the 
library,  the  chapel  and  things  of  that  sort. 
All  we  can  attribute  that  to  is  this,  the 
existence  of  incorrigibility  there,  if  that  is 
the  right  word. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  necessary— I  point 
out  to  my  hon.  friend  from  St.  George— to 
segregate  certain  elements  in  that  institution. 

I  will  go  along  with  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  South  in  relation  to  corporal  punishment. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  can  be  virtually 
eliminated.  My  good  friend,  the  hon.  Minister, 
may  think  it  can  be  entirely  eliminated. 

The  difiiculty  was  this,  at  that  time  it  was 
necessary  to  take  some  of  the  incorrigible  ele- 
ments out  and  put  them  in  county  jails  which 
Mveve  not  being  used.  Now,  the  North  Bay 
jail  was  one  place  where  they  were  put,  but 
it  was  found  to  be  wholly  unsatisfactory. 
Now,  we  have  to  have  one  close  confinement 
institution,  and,  regarding  people  who  do  not 
want  to  behave,  well,  there  is  no  use  beating 
them  and  having  corporal  punishment  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  it  is  far  better  to  take 
them  out.  If  there  is  one  bad  apple  or  two 
or  three  bad  apples  spoiling  the  barrel,  take 
them  out  and  if  the  incorrigibles  do  not  want 
to  co-operate,  well,  then  we  must  have  them 
in  a  close  custody  institution. 

I  think,  perhaps,  that  is  necessary,  and 
while  I  am  by  no  means  saying  that  should 
be  the  policy,  my  hon.  friend  the  Attorney- 
General,  while  at  Ottawa,  did  propose  that 
a  place  like  Millbrook  might  very  well  go 
over  to  the  federal  people.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  would  point  out  we  did  have  difiiculty  at 
that  time.  We  asked  the  Ottawa  people  if 
they  would  take  some  of  the  guests  we  had 
in  Guelph,  who  may  well  have  been  in  Kings- 
ton or  Collins  Bay,  but  there  was  so  much 


red  tape  in  connection  with  the  federal  insti- 
tutions that  we  had  to  put  them  in  one  of  the 
county  jails  and  keep  them  there  until  their 
time  had  run  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  More  red  tape  than  the 
provincial  government  taking  the  insane  out 
of  Kingston? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  that  this 
government  is  a  government  that  eliminates 
red  tape.  We  are  getting  down  to  funda- 
mentals of  good  business. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  draw  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  House,  and  I  draw  it  to  the 
attention  of  my  good  hon.  friend  from  St. 
George,  who  has  obviously  given  this  matter 
some  objective  consideration.  Those  policies 
have  to  be  worked  out.  I  am  not  making 
any  statement  which  is  dogmatic  in  any  sense. 
I  say  that,  actually,  we  are  still  going  to  be 
faced— and  I  think  my  hon.  friend  from 
Ottawa  South  meant  this  in  his  remarks— with 
a  tough,  incorrigible  element  among  our  6- 
months  people.  They  are  not  all  going  to  be 
nice  people,  perhaps  90  per  cent,  of  them  are, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  10  per  cent,  who  are 
sort  of  a  zoot-suit  variety,  and,  perhaps,  we 
have  to  have  a  different  way  of  handling 
them. 

I  would  say  that  the  whole  course  of  out 
reform  institutions  policy  ought  to  be  to 
encourage  the  person  who  is  there,  and  who 
wants  to  co-operate  and  who  wants  to  make 
a  new  deal  for  himself,  or  herself,  and  give 
him  the  opportunity  of  doing  it.  We  do  not 
want  to  have  those  efforts  spoiled  by  that 
element  which  simply  will  not  co-operate. 

It  may  be  a  mental  kink,  it  may  be  an  anti- 
social attitude,  but  nevertheless,  it  is  there, 
it  is  tangible,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  whether  he  thinks  there  would  be 
value  in  considering  the  advisablity  of  devel- 
oping a  policy  whereby  people  sentenced  to 
6  months  or  less  were  not  sent  to  institutions? 
Is  there  anything  in  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  can  be  done?  I 
mean,  after  all,  the  quirks  are  there  and— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  what  about  parole? 

Hon.  Mi'.  Frost:  Well,  of  course,  that  is 
being  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  that 
point  can  be  discussed  in  the  estimates  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:     Of  probation,  that  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Of  parole,  of  probation, 
all  of  those  things.    I  think  they  are  things 
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that  are  being  very  widely  developed  and 
those  matters  can  be  discussed  in  tlie 
estimates. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  you 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr.  W. 
Murdoch  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,   DEPARTMENT  OF 
REFORM    INSTITUTIONS 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Chairman,  in  presenting  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  the  fact  that  this  year 
is  a  new  day  in  reform  institutions.  I  think 
that  we  are  undertaking  a  programme  that  is 
going  to  bring  great  benefits  to  both  our  law- 
abiding  citizens  and  those  who  have  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  contravene  the  law  in 
tlie  future,  which  is  going  to  result  in  great 
benefits  to  us  all. 

Before  I  make  my  remarks— and  I  do  not 
mean  this  in  any  way  to  appear  to  have  a 
political  flavour— I  do  want  to  congratu- 
late our  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  on 
the  forward  looking  attitude  and  the  great 
force  he  has  been  in  bringing  about  these 
reforms.  I  appreciate  his  leadership,  and  the 
different  items  on  which  he  has  passed 
judgment  which  are  going  to  be  a  great  help 
in  the  implementation  of  these  new  reforms 
for  our  institutions. 

I  would  like  also,  in  passing,  to  congratu- 
late the  great  former  Minister,  the  hon. 
member  for  Durham  (Mr.  Foote)  for  the 
splendid  work  he  did  in  this  department.  I 
have  often  thought,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he 
was  what  I  shall  call  a  "natural"  for  this 
position,  having  a  "Reverend"  before  his 
name  and  a  Victoria  Cross  after  his  name. 
This  made  him,  I  think,  one  of  the  greatest 
Ministers  this  government  has  ever  had.  Any 
hon.  member  who  knows  those  two  desig- 
nations, and  from  what  they  stem,  knows 
that  he  must  have  a  humanitarian  heart  and 
great,  great  personal  courage. 

Also  my  friend,  the  present  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  my  great  Scottish 
companion,  did  a  very  fine  job  in  this  position 
prior  to  my  taking  it  over.  Also,  I  congratu- 
late   another   predecessor,   the   present   hon. 


Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell),  who 
did  such  an  able  job  in  presenting  his  esti- 
mates yesterday.  He,  too,  made  a  great 
impression  on  our  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions  prior  to  my  taking  it  over. 

We  hope,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  the  future 
we  will  be  able  to  make  some  impression  and 
progress  on  the  offenders  in  this  province,  and 
to  help  in  a  large  measure  in  putting  more 
humanitarianism  into   reform. 

I  do  not  mean  to  infer  by  that  remark  that 
in  the  past  great  efforts  have  not  been  made, 
but  we  acknowledge  those  efforts  that  have 
been  made  in  the  past,  and  hope  that  we,  in 
some  small  way,  can  enlarge  on  them  in  the 
future. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  impressed  me 
most  in  the  remarks  that  have  already  been 
made  this  morning,  is  the  constructive  atti- 
tude that  all  the  hon.  members  are  taking 
in  connection  with  this  problem.  I  certainly 
agree  with  many  of  the  suggestions 
that  have  been  made,  and  assure  the  hon. 
members  that  I  welcome  their  interest,  and 
any  suggestions  that  they  can  make  to  this 
department  at  any  time,  because  we  certainly 
are  in  the  position  where  we  can  use 
them  and  need  them,  and  many  things 
that  were  brought  out  to  me  in  their  remarks 
were  most  interesting,  and  I  shall  probably 
reply  to  them  later. 

Now,  many  plans  have  been  advanced  to 
me  in  connection  with  the  improving  of  these 
reform  institutions,  and  many  of  these  are 
under  consideration,  and  will  be  reported  to 
this  Legislature  at  a  later  date— I  hope  during 
this  session,  or  if  not,  in  the  session  to  follow, 
next  year,  when  we  hope  that  much  of  this 
Fauteux  report  will  have  been  implemented. 

Now,  relative  to  the  appointment  of  an 
advisory  committee  to  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions:  while  I  feel  that  an 
advisory  committee  would  be  very  desirable, 
I  do  not  feel  that  it  would  be  wise  to  institute 
an  advisory  committee  until  plans  for  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Fauteux  commission  have  been  further 
developed. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  am  sincerely  pleased 
and  glad,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  announce  that 
Mr.  Joseph  McCuUy,  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners who  sat  on  the  Fauteux  commission, 
and  one  of  its  authors,  has  agreed  to  accept 
the  position  as  consultant  to  my  department. 
This  will  in  no  way  interfere  with  Mr. 
McCuUy's  university  work,  but  Mr.  McCuUy's 
wide  experience,  and  his  acceptance,  will 
make  the  work  of  my  department's  staff  an 
easier  operation. 
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I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  Mr. 
McCully's  qualifications  for  this  position.  He 
attended  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  received 
his  M.A.  in  1924  to  1926.  He  was  the  head- 
master at  Pickering  college  from  1927  to 
1947;  deputy  commissioner  of  penitentiaries 
for  Canada  from  1947  to  1952;  was  appointed 
warden  of  Hart  House  in  1952.  He  was 
on  the  Canadian  penal  association  from 
1952  to  1956  and,  from  1953  to  1956  he 
sat  on  the  Fauteux  committee  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Mr.  McCully  is  a  great 
humanitarian,  and  a  man  who  has  had  a 
wealth  of  experience  and  has  knowledge  in  all 
these  matters  over  which  reform  institutions 
have  to  decide. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  McCully's  very  valu- 
able assistance,  the  government  is  also  fortu- 
nate in  having  Mr.  W.  B.  Common,  QC, 
Deputy  Attorney-General,  available  for 
advice.  Mr.  Common,  of  course,  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Fauteux  commission  and 
will  be  available  to  my  department. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  hon.  members  his 
qualifications,  to  show  that  these  men  who 
have  been  chosen  are  really  going  to  bring 
in  a  new  day  in  reform  institutions  in  this 
province. 

Mr.  Common  was  director  of  public  prose- 
cutions, 1948  to  1957;  member  of  the 
Ontario  parole  board,  1935  to  1946;  member 
of  the  Fauteux  committee,  1953  to  1956; 
and  for  32  years  was  an  official  of  The 
Department   of   the   Attorney-General. 

These  men  are  two  great  humanitarians, 
and  two  great  men  with  the  common  touch, 
which  is  needed  in  this  reform  institution 
programme. 

At  a  later  date  the  matter  of  an  advisory 
committee  to  the  department  will  again 
be  considered  and  announced.  I  have  had 
many  men  and  women  with  excellent  quali- 
fications and  experience  agree  to  work  with 
my  department,  to  assist  in  solving  many  of 
our  problems,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their 
great  talents  will  be  used  at  a  future  time. 

I  would  like  to  outline  some  thoughts  to- 
day. Many  of  the  major  changes  we  intend 
to  make  will  be  outlined  in  a  later  announce- 
ment when  we  arrive  at  provincial-federal 
agreement  on  all  points. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  happy  this  morning 
to  have  the  privilege  to  rise  and  to  ask  this 
House  to  approve  the  budget  of  my  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions. 

When  one  of  my  hon.  predecessors  spoke 
on  a  similar  occasion  last  year,  he  reminded 
the  hon.  members  that  he  had  only  held  his 
first  Portfolio  for  a  period  of  8  months,  and 


proceeded  to  assure  us  that  when  his  esti- 
mates were  approved  the  funds  would  be  used 
with  the  care  and  thrift  traditionally  attri- 
buted to  the  race  from  which  he  came.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  I  can  share  my 
hon.  friend's  racial  origin,  but  he  certainly 
had  one  advantage  over  me,  since  I  have  only 
held  my  first  Portfolio  for  something  like 
3   months. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  you  and  the  hon. 
members  will  agree  that  is  hardly  enough 
time  for  any  person  to  take  a  firm  grasp  and 
full  appreciation  of  the  many  problems  with 
which  a  department  such  as  mine  is  bound 
to  be  confronted.  But  of  this  I  am  already 
conscious— to  paraphrase  a  text  from  the 
Old  Book:  "Other  men  have  laboured  and 
I  have  entered  into  their  labours." 

I  would  wish,  therefore,  to  preface  my 
observations  today  with  a  tribute  to  the 
foresight  and  purpose  which  my  hon.  pre- 
decessors have  had;  to  the  progressive  devel- 
opments which  they  have  planned  and 
initiated,  and  to  the  devotion  they  so  clearly 
gave  to  the  important  tasks  at  hand. 

In  paying  this  deserved  tribute,  I  am  sure 
that  I  shall  have  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  my  hon.  colleagues  if  I  couple  a  word  of 
praise  to  the  staff  of  the  department,  who 
carry  on  their  day-to-day  duties,  always  so 
exacting,  often  disappointing  —  but,  more 
often  than  is  thought,  very  rewarding  in 
terms  of  inward  satisfaction— with  a  courage 
and  devotion  which  deserves  something  more 
than  the  discouragement  levelled  by  ill- 
informed   and   unjustifiable   criticism. 

I  am  glad  to  tell  this  House,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  have  already  discovered— what, 
without  exception,  my  hon.  predecessors 
claimed  from  their  own  experience— that  my 
department  has,  in  its  Deputy  Minister,  a  per- 
son of  outstanding  administrative  ability  and 
experience.  No  person  holding  such  an  office 
may  expect  to  be  popular  all  the  time,  and 
he  would  be  the  last  to  claim  infallibility. 
But,  if  it  be  true  that  we  have  to  live  with 
persons  in  order  to  know  them,  then  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  telling  hon.  members  that 
we  have,  in  our  Deputy  Minister  and  his 
staff,  persons  dedicated  to  the  sole  purpose 
of  advancing  the  work  of  the  department 
towards  the  rehabilitation  of  those  committed 
to  its  care. 

The  days  when  all  sentences  from  our 
courts  of  jurisdiction  had  a  single  punitive 
purpose  are  gone  in  any  civilized  country. 
Although  it  can  never  be  easy  to  train  men 
for  freedom  under  conditions  of  captivity, 
my  department  accepts  the  principle  that,  in 
the  administration  of  justice  within  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  our  judges  commit  persons 
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to  our  jails  and  institutions  in  the  hope  that 
they  may  return  better  equipped,  mentally 
and  physically,  to  resume  their  places  in  the 
community  as  law-abiding  citizens. 

This  is  no  easy  task,  and  the  difficulties 
presented  are  as  varied  and  complex  as 
human  nature  itself.  We  cannot  compel  men 
to  do  what  is  right,  if  they  desire  to  do  what 
they  know  to  be  wrong,  any  more  than  we 
can  succeed  in  making  men  virtuous  by 
legislation. 

But,  we  can,  by  example  and  precept,  by 
enlisting  those  professional  skills  which  are 
now  available  to  us  through  our  modern 
social  sciences— which  help  us  to  understand 
the  basic  causes  of  criminal  behaviour— seek 
to  point  men  and  women  to  the  more 
excellent  way  of  living,  offering  for  their 
acceptance  a  new  set  of  values.  This,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  what  my  department,  through 
trial  and  error,  success  and  failure,  will  aim 
to    achieve. 

I  do  not  expect  my  department  to  be  more 
free  from  criticism  than  any  other.  I  shall 
never  personally  resent  criticism,  so  long 
as  it  is  offered  without  bias,  and  with  con- 
structive purpose.  Alas,  criticism  is  some- 
times offered  by  people  of  good  intent,  who 
fall  to  the  common  human  error  of  believing 
anything  and  everything  they  are  told,  and 
without  taking  time  to  check  the  facts, 
make  sweeping  statements  which  are 
injurious   and   totally  misleading. 

Not  many  weeks  ago,  it  was  stated  that, 
in  regard  to  prison  conditions  and  the  treat- 
ment of  the  offender,  this  country  stood  in 
the  50th  place,  by  a  rating  of  the  United 
Nations.  That  is  a  serious  statement  to 
make.  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any 
such  rating,  but  insofar  as  Ontario  and  my 
department  are  concerned,  it  is  entirely  with- 
out foundation.  I  have  made  it  my  business 
to  compare  our  administration  with  the 
standard  rules  for  the  treatment  of  the 
offender,  as  adopted  by  the  United  Nations 
congress  on  the  prevention  of  crime  and  the 
treatment  of  offenders,  held  in  Geneva  In 
1955.  I  am  pleased,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  inform 
this  House  that,  in  my  judgment,  our  admi- 
nistration not  only  meets  the  requirements 
laid  down,  but,  in  some  respects,  is  well  In 
advance  of  them. 

It  is  sometimes  asked:  "What  kind  of 
special  treatment  programme  is  your  depart- 
ment developing?"  That  is  a  $65,000  ques- 
tion, covering  as  it  does,  so  many  aspects 
of  the  administration  in  general. 

This  is  what  the  standard  rules  of  the 
United  Nations  have  to   say  on  the  matter: 

The   treatment  of  persons   sentenced   to 
imprisonment,  or  a   similar  measure,   shall 


have  as  its  purpose,  so  far  as  length  of 
sentence  permits,  to  establish  in  them  the 
will  to  lead  law-abiding  and  self-support- 
ing lives  after  their  release,  and  to  fit  them 
to  do  so.  The  treatment  shall  be  such 
as  will  encourage  their  self-respect  and 
develop   their   sense    of   responsibility. 

To  these  ends,  all  appropriate  means 
shall  be  used,  including  religious  care, 
education,  vocational  guidance  and  train- 
ing, social  case  work,  employment  coun- 
selling, physical  development  and  the 
strengthening  of  moral  character,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  individual  needs  of  each 
prisoner,  taking  account  of  his  social  and 
criminal  history,  his  physical  and  mental 
capacities  and  aptitudes,  his  personal  tem- 
perament, the  length  of  his  sentence,  and 
his  prospects  after  release. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  hon.  members,  I  wish  to 
say  here  and  now  that  those  standards  are 
not  only  acceptable  to  me  and  to  my  depart- 
ment, but  they  express  the  desire  and  purpose 
toward  which  we  aim. 

We  may  well  conclude  that  many  of  our 
repeaters— a  category  with  which  every  cor- 
rectional system  in  the  world  has  to  deal- 
are  helpless  creatures,  but,  I  refuse  to  believe 
that  any  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  is 
hopeless,  and  I  afiirm  that  it  will  be  our 
constant  aim  to  insure  that  all  who  are 
engaged  in  this  work  are  committed  to  the 
principle  that  every  offender  offers  hope  of 
reclamation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
burden  you  bv  quoting  lengthy  statistics.  Hon. 
members  will  be  able  to  see  and  study  these 
from  the  printed  documents  before  them. 
There  are,  however,  certain  features  which 
I  desire  to  spotlight. 

One  is  the  Fauteux  report. 

As  my  Deputy  Minister  points  out,  the 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1958,  not  only  encompasses  the  activities  of 
the  department,  but,  takes  into  consideration 
what  may  be  the  effects  of  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Fauteux  report. 

In  this  latter  respect,  much  progress  has 
already  been  made,  and  firm  agreements  have 
been  reached.  The  implementation  of  these 
recommendations  cannot  fail  to  bring  about 
far-reaching  changes  in  the  organization  for 
the  treatment  of  offenders  in  general,  and  the 
work  of  my  department  in  particular. 

I  do  not  think  I  am  divulging  anv  secret 
when  I  say,  now  that  agreement  has  been 
reached  on  the  basic  issues,  we  shall  all  be 
glad  when  the  changes  have  become  effective. 
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The  uncertainty  over  future  plans  has  com- 
pelled us  to  hold  over  programmes  which 
had  become  more  than  urgent. 

When  the  federal  government  assumes 
responsibility  for  prisoners  sentenced  to  terms 
of  12  months  and  over,  the  province  will  be 
relieved  of  some  1,745  male  and  70  female 
inmates,  based  on  current  figures.  It  is,  how- 
ever, the  general  consensus  of  opinion  of 
those  experienced  in  this  field  that,  with  the 
elimination  of  sentences  between  6  months 
and  12  months,  there  will  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  the  number  of  6-month  sentences. 

The  present  proposal  is  for  this  province 
to  offer  the  federal  government  the  institutions 
at  Burwash  and  the  unit  at  Brampton,  since 
the  latter  could  not  be  used  for  those  sen- 
tenced to  6  months.  We  feel  it  is  necessary 
for  this  department  to  retain  its  other  institu- 
tions, and  to  set  up— and  this  is  very  impor- 
tant, I  do  not  quite  like  this  name  altogether 
but  we  will  find  a  better  one  if  we  can— a 
diagnostic  and  research  centre,  in  order  to 
cope  with  the  short-term  inmates  who  will 
remain  our  responsibility. 

I  think  that  will  be  a  most  important 
structure  in  our  development  programme. 

This  is  regarded  as  our  minimum  necessity, 
otherwise  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
province  will  be  forced  to  erect  new  buildings. 
Tlie  retention  of  all  our  other  institutions  will 
also  allow  us  the  much  needed  space  for  a 
thorough  system  of  classification,  which  has 
not  been  possible  in  the  present  setting. 

It  is  not  my  intention  that  the  future  role 
of  this  department  shall  be  restricted  to  a 
purely  custodial  function— I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
mentioned  that— concerning  the  short-term 
inmates  remaining  in  our  care.  With  the 
retention  of  our  special  services,  our  clinical 
treatment  centres  and  our  rehabilitation 
officers,  we  intend  to  move  forward,  as  hither- 
to, in  the  van  of  progress,  and  not  to  be  left 
behind  as  a  rear  guard  in  a  garbage  cart. 

Sufficient,  then,  concerning  the  future.  For 
the  present,  we  shall  carry  on  our  full  respon- 
sibility and  endeavour  to  see  that  our  inmates 
do  not  suffer  from  a  programme  which  is 
restricted  because  of  coming  events. 

It  is  a  source  of  regret  to  all  of  us,  that 
the  criminal  statistics  continue  to  show  an 
upward  trend  in  committals  and  convictions— 
our  newspapers  fully  prove  that  to  us.  To 
state  that  we  are  not  alone  in  this  respect, 
by  comparison  with  other  countries,  or  prov- 
inces, is  not  to  reveal  complacency,  but  to 
prove  this  trend  is  not  by  any  means  local. 

Even  in  England,  which  is  generally  spoken 


of  as  a  law-abiding  country,  lawlessness— 
especially  among  young  persons— has  assumed 
alarming  proportions. 

In  our  own  province,  tlie  total  number  of 
persons  committed  for  trial,  during  the  fiscal 
year  under  review,  was  59,196,  or  a  ratio 
of  1,020  per  100,000  of  our  population. 
Similarly,  during  the  same  period,  the  total 
number  of  persons  convicted  was  52,684, 
being  a  ratio  of  908  per  100,000  of  the 
population. 

The  number  of  male  prisoners  admitted  to 
our  reformatories  and  industrial  farms  was 
10,743.  Add  to  this  number  the  497  females 
who  were  admitted  to  the  Mercer  and  we 
have  a  total  of  11,240. 

The  daily  average  population  was  as. 
follows : 

In  male  institutions  3,179 

In  the  Mercer  131 

3,310 

Perhaps,  the  most  disturbing  feature,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  to  note  that,  of  the  11,240 
prisoners  admitted  on  conviction,  2,692  were 
under  25  years  of  age,  or  23  per  cent.,  and 
1,576  were  under  21  years,  or  13  per  cent. 

I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  contribu- 
tory factors  and  causes  for  this  unhappy  state 
of  affairs,  but  I  feel  certain  much  is  due  to 
the  restlessness  of  the  times,  and  the  ever- 
changing  world  in  which  we  live. 

Of  this  I  am  certain,  it  would  indeed  be 
false  economy  for  this  House  to  refuse  us  the 
means  to  cope  adequately  with  this  situation. 
We  have  already  pared  our  estimated  expend- 
iture to  the  basic  minimum,  but  experience 
may  well  prove  the  need  to  increase  our  pro- 
fessional staff,  and  to  review  some  of  the 
salary  scales,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a 
position  to  make  our  service  attractive  to  the 
best  brains  available. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  minimize,  in  any  way, 
the  importance  of  having  an  academically 
trained  staff  which  was  mentioned  a  little 
while  ago,  but  that  in  itself  is  not  always 
enough.  Many  very  excellent  members  of 
our  stafiF,  who  are  without  university  degrees, 
bring  to  their  daily  task  a  vast  amount  of 
experience  and  human  understanding,  which 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Nonetheless,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  65  members  of  our  staff 
have  university  degrees. 

With  reference  to  our  building  programme, 
the  following  additions  and  replacements  have 
received  approval  for  an  immediate  start: 

1.  Industrial  Farm,  Monteith:  Two  new 
dormitories,  with  accommodation  for  250 
inmates,    also    kitchen    and    dining    room    to 
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replace  former  military  frame  huts  which 
have  long  been  outmoded  and  should  really 
all  be  rebuilt.  That  is  up  in  the  area  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests,  near 
Timmins. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests):  Not  too  close. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Not  too  close.  We  also 
plan  to  have  a  staflF  residence  for  18  single 
officers  and  a  superintendent's  residence. 

2.  Industrial  Farm,  Fort  William:  A  new 
dormitory  for  150  prisoners.  A  staff  residence 
for  10  single  officers  and  a  new  laundry. 

3.  Burtch  Industrial  Farm:  A  new  heating 
plant. 

4.  District  Jail,  Kenora:  Additional  cell 
accommodation  for  50  men  and  10  women 
prisoners. 

5.  A  new  training  school  for  boys  to  accom- 
modate 125. 

6.  A  new  training  school  for  girls  to  accom- 
modate 125. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  we  have  requested 
as  urgently  required: 

1.  A  new  institution  to  replace  the  present 
Mercer  reformatory,  and  I  am  glad  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  announced  that 
as  one  of  the  projects  for  this  year. 

2.  New  administrative  buildings  at  Mimico 
reformatory. 

3.  The  replacement  of  the  abattoir  at 
Guelph  reformatory. 

4.  A  new  sewage  plant  at  the  district  jail, 
Kenora. 

5.  Additional  cell  accomodation  for  50 
men  and  10  women  prisoners  at  the  district 
jail,    Sault   Ste.    Marie. 

The  particulars  concerning  industrial  pro- 
duction are  to  be  seen  on  pages  21-22  of 
the  annual  report.  These  are  amazing  figures, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  certainly  are  showing  that 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions  is 
doing  a  great  job,  and  that  when  these  men 
and  women  are  with  the  law  and  in  our  insti- 
tutions, they  are  certainly  not  idle.  These 
goods  are  not  sold  in  the  open  market,  I  want 
that  understood,  they  do  not  compete  with 
labour  but  the  production  goes  to  our  various 
institutions  and  to  other  government  depart- 
ments. 

It  may  be  of  special  interest  to  note— and 
this  is  specially  pointed  out  to  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow)— that 
during  last  year  the  department's  dairy  herds 
produced  some  3.5  million  pounds  of  milk.  I 
suggest  there  are  other  items  in  the  list  which 
make  interesting  reading  and  prove  that,  so 


far  as  production  is  concerned,  my  depart- 
ment has  not  been  idle. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  appreciation  of  the  work  done 
by  our  rehabilitation  service  and  the  board 
of  parole.  Now  these  figures  may  be  inter- 
esting to  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  75.9  per  cent,  of  the  men  paroled 
successfully  completed  their  term,  and  that 
81.8  per  cent,  of  the  women  paroled  did 
likewise. 

It  is  not  always  realized  how  much  time 
and  devotion  to  duty  is  put  in  by  our  rehabili- 
tation officers,  who  have  a  most  exacting  and 
difficult  task  to  perform. 

Their  efforts  have  been  splendidly  aug- 
mented by  the  assistance  of  the  national 
employment  service,  and  through  the  valuable 
co-operation  of  the  various  social  agencies, 
such  as  the  Elizabeth  Fry  and  John  Howard 
societies,  the  Salvation  Army,  the  Catholic 
adjustment  bureau,  and  by  some  other  reli- 
gious groups.  I  pay  tribute  to  those  organi- 
zations especially,  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
they  have  done  a  remarkably  good  job. 

I  must  now  make  reference  to  the  very  fine 
work  which  is  being  done  by  our  training 
schools. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  hon.  members,  who  is 
there  among  us,  giving  thought  to  these 
wayward  youngsters,  who  can  refrain  from 
looking  back  to  their  own  boyhood  and  recall 
the  many  escapades  in  which  we  were  active 
participants?  As  I  look  around  this  House 
today,  I  think  I  must  be  looking  at  many 
miracles  of  grace.  Is  it  not  true  that  for 
many  of  us,  but  for  the  wisdom  and  loving 
care  of  our  parents,  or  maybe  the  gracious 
influences  of  an  old  Sunday  school  teacher 
or  a  father,  we  might  have  been  where  many 
of  these  boys  and  girls  are  today? 

Every  juvenile  court  judge  would  testify 
that  most  of  these  youngsters  need  our  pity 
before  our  condemnation,  and  they  all  need 
our  understanding.  Some  are  over-zealous  for 
adventure,  but  many  are  emotionally  disturbed 
because  of  the  inadequacy  of  parental  con- 
trol, the  lack  of  affection  through  broken 
homes,  or  because  of  the  bad  example  set  by 
their  peers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
community  as  a  whole  that,  through  our 
modern  correctional  processes,  we  give  to 
these  youngsters  the  best  possible  opportunity 
to  take  a  new  aim,  to  make  a  fresh  start, 
with  their  young  lives.  The  cost  may  be 
proportionately  heavy,  but  to  arrest  their 
anti-social  tendencies  at  an  early  age  is  surely 
a  sound  investment  which  is  likely  to  bring 
us   good  dividends   in  the   final   analysis. 
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Nothing  short  of  the  best  is  good  enough 
to  achieve  these  desirable  ends,  and  no  serv- 
ice that  we  can  offer  is  Hkely  to  prove  more 
rewarding. 

Not  every  child,  any  more  than  every 
adult,  makes  good.  With  some,  all  our  efforts 
prove  to  be  of  no  avail,  but  they  are  the  ones 
hon.  members  hear  about  through  their 
reappearance  in  the  courts.  We  cannot 
publicize  the  details  of  our  successful  chil- 
dren, but  it  is  most  encouraging  to  learn  that, 
on  the  whole,  something  like  75  per  cent, 
of  our  boys  and  girls  make  good. 

Our  schools  continue  to  be  overcrowded, 
and  this  hampers  us  in  the  execution  of  a  full 
corrective  programme.  We  anticipate  some 
relief  from  this  problem,  however,  when  the 
two   new   schools   become   available. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  are  conscious  of 
the  need  for  a  special  school  to  deal  with 
those  categories  of  juvenile  delinquents  who 
are  never  able  to  fit  suitably  into  the  general 
setting  of  our  present  schools.  This  class  of 
child  requires  very  specialized  training  and 
treatment,  under  the  constant  guidance  and 
direction  of  a  professional  expert.  It  is  my 
hope  to  be  able  to  do  something  about  this 
after  consultations  with  my  professional 
advisors. 

Our  thanks  are  due,  in  no  small  measure,  to 
the  staffs  who  run  the  training  schools,  and 
to  the  members  of  my  training  schools 
advisory  board  who,  with  diligence  and  devo- 
tion, week  by  week,  concern  themselves  with 
the  interests  of  all  our  wards,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  The  Training  Schools 
Act,    1939. 

I  would  like  also  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  many  who  have  helped  us  by  accepting 
our  wards  into  their  homes,  offering  to  them 
some  of  the  care  and  affection  of  which  they 
had  earlier  in  life  been  deprived.  Also,  to 
employers  who  have  been  happy  to  give  our 
young  people  their  first  chance  to  earn  a 
livelihood.  That  is  a  great  humanitarian  thing 
that  is  being  done  throughout  this  province. 

Although  I  have  not  specifically  mentioned 
the  private  training  schools  of  St.  John's, 
St.  Joseph's  and  St.  Mary's,  my  remarks  in 
general— and  my  thanks  in  particular— are 
intended  to  include  these  schools,  since  my 
department  has  responsibility  for  all  the 
training  schools,  both  provincial  and  private. 

Some  years  ago,  that  great  statesman.  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  made  one  of  his  many 
memorable  speeches.  He  has  only  one 
counterpart  in  this  House  and  that  is  our  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  The  occasion  was  when  he 
was  speaking— well,  I  might  mention  that  the 
former   hon.    leader   of   the    Opposition   (Mr. 


Oliver)  was  a  wonderful,  wonderful  speaker, 
too,  and  still  is,  although  he  sometimes  shows 
indecent  haste.  However,  the  occasion  was 
when  Sir  Winston  Churchill  was  speaking  to 
the  vote  on  the  prison  estimates  in  the  House 
of  Commons. 

I  feel  I  cannot  do  better  than  conclude 
this  introduction  to  our  debate  by  reading 
a  quotation  from  that  speech: 

The  mood  and  temper  of  the  public  in 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  crime  and 
criminals  is  one  of  the  most  unfailing  tests 
of  the  civilization  of  any  country.  A  calm 
and  dispassionate  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  the  accused  against  the  state,  and  even 
of  convicted  criminals  against  the  state,  a 
constant  heart  searching  by  all  charged 
with  the  duty  of  punishment,  a  desire  and 
eagerness  to  rehabilitate,  in  the  world  of 
industry,  all  those  who  have  paid  their 
dues  in  the  hard  coinage  of  punishment, 
tireless  efforts  towards  the  discovery  of 
curative  and  regenerating  processes,  and 
an  unfaltering  faith  that  there  is  a  treasure, 
if  you  can  only  find  it,  in  the  heart 
of  every  man— these  are  the  symbols  which, 
in  the  treatment  of  crime  and  criminals, 
mark  and  measure  the  stored-up  strength 
of  a  nation,  and  are  the  sign  and  proof  of 
the  living  virtue  in  it. 

That  is  a  great  quotation,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  one  that  this  department  is  trying  to 
live  up  to. 

I  am  not  going  to  read  hon.  members  the 
letters  of  commendation  we  have  in  the 
department,  or  the  names  of  the  people  from 
different  countries  who  come  to  visit  our 
institutions,  and  who  have  given  us  letters 
that  show  that  our  programme  is  not  one  of 
the  lesser  programmes  in  the  world,  but  one 
of  the  greatest.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House  in  reading  those  to  them,  but 
I  have  them  if  any  hon.  member  is  interested 
in   seeing   those   letters   of   commendation. 

It  is  our  intention  to  reduce  the  use  of 
the  strap,  that  was  mentioned  this  morning. 
Our  hon.  Prime  Minister  mentioned  it,  and 
at  some  time  we  hope  it  may  be  abolished. 
All  our  superintendents,  Mr.  Chairman,  have 
been  advised  to  very  carefully  examine  all 
facets  of  the  case  before  its  use  is  ordered, 
and  to  use  it  only  as  a  last  resort. 

I  have  often  thought  that  we  might  suggest 
that  when  the  strap  is  found  as  the  only 
resort  left,  perhaps  a  magistrate  or  somebody 
might  be  brought  into  institutions  to  say  how 
many  lashes  are  to  be  given,  or  whether  it 
is  to  be  used,  in  order  to  relieve  our  superin- 
tendents, perhaps,  of  future  bitterness  from 
the  inmates  that  he  was  the  one  who  had 
administered  the  punishment. 
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That  is  a  suggestion  that  we  are  now  look- 
ing into,  but  however  our  efforts  are  going 
to  be  used  to  reduce  it,  and  our  efforts,  too, 
are  going  to  be  channeled  into  probation 
and  training,  and  into  progressively  working 
for  more  open  institutions,  getting  away  from 
the  total  security  institutions. 

Another  thing  I  feel  is  that  first  offenders 
should  perhaps  be  sent  to  a  reform  institu- 
tion but  not  to  any  place  that  flavours  of 
a  penal  institution.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  first  offenders  should  be 
referred  for  training  rather  than  sen- 
tenced, because  the  latter  establishes  them 
with  a  record  in  a  penal  institution.  It  is 
a  thought  and  would  be  a  further  advance 
in  our  reform  policy  rather  than  punitive 
policy. 

No,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  opinion  a  new 
day  has  approached  in  reform  institutions. 
More  humanitarian  methods  are  being  adop- 
ted to  see  if  we  cannot  rehabilitate  men  and 
women,  to  cause  less  bitterness  and  less 
suffering. 

Our  Saviour  associated  with  sinners,  Mr. 
Chairman.  He  said:  "He  who  is  without  sin 
among  you,  let  him  cast  the  first  stone." 

That,  sir,  should  be  our  thinking  in  reform 
institutions  in  the  future. 

Might  I  tell  hon.  members  of  one  instance 
that  would  be  interesting.  At  Bowmanville, 
our  boys'  training  school,  last  Christmas,  our 
superintendent  had  202  boys  at  that  school. 
He  let  every  one  of  them  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas. Every  one  of  them  was  freed  for  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Two  hundred  of  those 
boys  came  back  on  time. 

One  wrote  from  Winnipeg,  and  said  he 
was  sorry  that  he  had  travelled  up  that  far, 
but  he  had  a  good  job,  and  if  we  wanted 
him  back,  here  was  his  address,  that  we  could 
write  him  and  he  would  come. 

The  last  boy  reported  9  days  late.  But 
those  202  boys,  who  were  supposed  to  be 
more  or  less  incorrigible  in  that  school, 
played  the  game  with  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions,  and  all  reported  back. 
This  goes  to  show,  Mr.  Chairman  and  hon. 
members,  just  what  can  be  done  in  this 
reform  institution  programme. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  reciting  this 
poem  of  Joaquin  Miller  which,  to  me,  has 
always  seemed  the  basis  of  the  thinking  in 
reform. 

In  men  whom  men  denounce  as  ill, 
I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still; 
In  men  whom  men  pronounce  divine, 
I  find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot. 
I  do  not  dare  to  draw  a  line 
Between  the  two  where  God  has  not. 


Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  will  be  our  think- 
ing in  the  future,  and  I  ask  for  the  confidence 
of  hon.  members  in  the  work  we  are 
endeavouring  to  do  by  their  approval  of 
these  estimates,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not 
ask  in  vain. 

On  vote  1,901: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  make  a 
few  comments  before  we  vote  specifically 
on  vote  1,901,  I  would  say  personally  that 
I  am  sure  every  hon.  member  in  this  House 
will  join  with  me  in  commending  the  hon. 
Minister  for  the  comments  that  he  has 
addressed  to  the  House.  I  think  that  the 
reform  and  humanitarian  attitude  that  he 
has  taken  meets  with  the  approval  of  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  concerned  about, 
however,  is  to  know  exactly  how  the  expres- 
sions of  humanitarianism  and  reform,  proba- 
tion and  parole  as  outlined  in  the  speech,  will 
be  put  into  implementation. 

We  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  talk  of 
probation,  for  example.  My  understanding, 
sir,  is  that  the  most  recent  figures  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  would  indicate  that  70 
per  cent,  on  probation  do  not  commit  a  second 
crime  or  are  not  involved  in  a  second  offence, 
whereas  approximately  70  per  cent,  of  those 
who  are  incarcerated— physically  incarcerated 
—have  a  record  of  recurring  and  second 
offences. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  alone  should  give 
us  some  real  thought  and  reason  for  determin- 
ing whether  we  must  not  only  give  lip  service 
to  the  idea  of  probation,  or  whether  we  should 
dramatically  do  something  about  the  problem. 

I  asked  earlier  whether  the  hon.  Minister 
would  consider  the  advisability  of  paroling 
all  people  who  are  sentenced  for  the  first 
time  for  6  months  or  less.  That  is  the  type  of 
thing  that  mav  be  of  real  value  in  the  correc- 
tion and  in  the  reformation  of  prisoners  in 
this  province. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister  referred  to  England. 
My  understanding  is  that,  in  Ontario,  about  1 
in  every  175  of  the  poplation  is  incarcerated 
at  one  time  or  another.  In  England  it  is  1  in 
1,200. 

I  am  not  disnosed  to  use  figures  only,  but 
I  wonder  whether,  in  view  of  the  large-scale 
transformation  of  responsibility  from  the  prov- 
vincial  to  the  federal  level  we  can,  at  the 
provincial  level,  give  some  new  thought  to 
the  whole  question  of  reform. 

In  the  estimates  I  note,  for  example,  that 
we  have  set  aside  $25,000  for  rehabilitation. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  that  is  hope- 
lessly inadequate,  if  we  are  really  going  to 
do  a  job  in  rehabilitation. 

The  hon.  Minister  referred  to  some  illustra- 
tions, personal  illustrations,  in  the  course  of 
his  address.  About  two  or  three  days  ago  a 
prisoner  recently  released  from  Burwash 
visited  our  office .  He  advised  us  that  a  few 
weeks  back,  I  think  he  said,  30  prisoners  were 
paroled.  Of  that  30,  some  18  returned  to 
the  institution  within  a  relatively  short  time 
because  they  were  unable  to  find  work. 

I  know  that  there  is  a  serious  unemploy- 
ment condition  prevailing,  but  I  think  over 
and  above  that,  the  illustration  demonstrates 
that  people  who  are  incarcerated  do  have 
difficulty  finding  work  on  leaving  the  institu- 
tion. 

I  would  tliink  tliat  the  sum  of  $25,000  set 
aside  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this  very 
signfficant  and  important  work  is  maybe 
demonstrative  of  no  change  in  the  depart- 
ment's attitude  towards  this  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  point  that  I  would 
like  to  make  some  reference  to  is  the  matter 
of  physical  punishment.  I  would  Hke  the  hon. 
Minister  to  spell  out,  in  a  little  more  detail 
than  he  has,  the  advisability  and  the  attitude 
of  the  department  at  the  present  time. 

I  understand  that,  in  1958,  there  were 
approximately  65  strappings  administered 
in  the  province,  and  in  the  previous  year 
approximately  half  of  that  number.  I 
must  acknowledge  that  this  particular 
information  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
newspapsr  report.  I  cannot  authenticate  it 
beyond  that.  But  I  would  like  his  observa- 
tion  in  respect  to   this   particular  inquiry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  does  seem  to  me  that, 
if  we  are  going  to  be  concerned  about  people 
who  are  incarcerated  for  a  period  of  6  months 
or  less,  in  the  relatively  near  future,  that 
our  whole  attitude  towards  people,  institu- 
tions, penal  reform  and  parole  and  rehabilita- 
tion must  dramatically  change.  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  directly  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  there  is  any  merit  whatsoever  in 
considering  the  advisability  of  putting  on 
probation  all  first  offenders  who  are  sentenced 
to  6  months  or  less? 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  to  the  end  that  it 
is  a  financial  saving.  It  is,  I  understand.  For 
example,  I  believe  that  he  said  it  cost  $5.50 
a  day  to  keep  a  man  in  jail.  I  understand  that 
it  costs  about  40  cents  a  day  for  probation 
which  demonstrates  a  substantial  saving  in 
itself. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  it  cost  about 
$50,000  to  keep  a  man  in  jail  for  a  period  of 


a  year  considering  all  costs  including  the 
justice  costs,  the  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the 
contribution  towards  physical  construction  of 
the  institutions  themselves. 

It  has  been  estimated,  for  example,  that  in 
the  city  of  Toronto  it  costs  about  $100,000  in 
relief  expenditures  to  take  care  of  families 
of  people  who  are  incarcerated. 

Therefore,  I  think  some  argument  on 
economy  of  probation  can  be  made.  Although 
I  would  not  want  to  say  that  it  is  the  all- 
important  argument,  there  is  a  substantial 
financial  saving  in  the  parole  scheme  of 
things.  Over  and  above  that— and  what  is 
more  important— I  tliink  is  the  experience  of 
the  parole  probation  officers  which  demon- 
strates that  they  have  an  effective  and  justi- 
fied reason  for  saying  that  they  can  do  a 
better  job  of  reforming  a  first  offender  than 
can    an    institution. 

Certainly,  we  have  the  figures  that  I 
mentioned  earlier  of  70  per  cent,  of  proba- 
tion-sentenced people  never  going  back  to 
a  second  offence,  and  on  the  otlier  hand 
approximately  70  per  cent,  of  those  persons 
incarcerated  of  committing  a  second  offence. 

I  realize  that  tlie  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  there  is  an  unfortunate  element  in 
society  called  the  incorrigible  person.  I  would 
hope  that  number  can  be  reduced.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  it  grows  as  a  result  of 
association  with  others.  Maybe  a  person  at 
an  early  stage  is  not  incorrigible  and  later 
becomes    so. 

I  acknowledge  a  weakness  in  my  suggestion 
that  we  do  away  with  all  the  institutions  for 
sentences  of  6  months  and  less,  but  I  think 
some  serious  thought  can  be  given  to  the 
advisability  of  putting  all  first  offenders,  at 
least,  on  probation  after  a  sentence  of  6 
months  or  less. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  things 
that  I  would  ask  directly  of  the  hon.  Minister. 
I  realize  his  good  intentions,  and  I  think  his 
demonstration  here  today  is  that  we  are  on 
common  ground  in  the  objective  we  have. 
This  is  a  work  of  Christian  charity  as  well 
as  the  physical  work  of  maintaining  peace 
and  order  and  confining  people  for  a  period 
of  time.  We  are  all  cognizant  of  that.  I  would 
hope  that  we  are  all  in  agreement  with  him. 

But  the  concern  I  have  is  that  the  estimates 
this  year  which,  unfortunately,  again  are 
going  to  be  higher  than  last  year,  would 
indicate  that  the  objectives  of  probation, 
the  objectives  of  parole,  the  objectives  of 
rehabilitation  are  not  going  to  be  given  any 
more  serious  consideration  in  the  year  1959 
than  they  were  in  1958. 
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Projecting  ourselves  beyond  1959,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  situation  would  be,  but 
I  would  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister  could 
spell  out  more  specifically  his  own  personal 
opinions  and  expressions  of  thought  with 
respect  to,  particularly,  first  offenders  under 
6  months,  and  with  respect  to  the  problem  of 
rehabilitation,  which,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
respectfully  submit  is  one  of  the  serious 
problems. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  thing  when  a  prisoner 
returning  to  society  finds  himself  in  the 
position  of  an  outcast.  Now,  that  somehow 
must  be  overcome,  and  I  think  it  is  a  contri- 
buting factor  in  the  repetition  of  crime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  are  the  preliminary 
observations  that  I  would  make,  and  I  would 
ask  for  the  hon.  Minister's  observations  at 
this  time.  I  have  some  specific  questions  with 
respect  to  specific  items,  but  those  preliminary 
remarks  I  felt  were  of  a  general  overall 
nature,  and  should  be  made  early  in  this 
particular  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  state 
that  the  matter  of  probation  and  probation 
officers  comes  under  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General.  The  personnel  are  em- 
ployed through  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  there  will  be  items  in 
the  Attorney-General's  estimates  dealing  with 
the  specific  items. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Purely  in  the  overall 
picture. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  We  will 
call  the  estimates  of  the  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney-General  on  Tuesday  and  I  just 
discussed  with  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  the  matter  of  giving  the  House  a 
full  report  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
expect  a  detailed  report  but  through  the 
general  question  of  probation,  whether  it  is 
a  desirable  thing— let  us  forget  the  dollars 
for  the  time  being— as  a  general  question 
as  to  whether  probation  as  a  means  of  refor- 
mation, if  you  will,  is  a  desirable  thing  is,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  a  proper  subject  of 
discussion  at  this  particular  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  I  think  the  matter  of  probation 
is  one  of  the  very  important  things  in  our 
system  of  administration  of  justice.  The  idea 
of  probation  as  it  is  now— and  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  will  report  on  it  very  fully 
when  he  speaks  to  the  House— is  not  a  new 
one  in  the  province.  From  this  standpoint,  I 
used  to  do  a  great  deal  of— I  was  going  to 


say  criminal  work,  but  I  never  did  any 
criminal  work,  because  all  the  people  I 
defended,  men  and  women,  were  innocent, 
so  therefore  there  was  no  criminal  judgment 
involved  in  it.    But— 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  How 
convinced  were  the  judges  in  all  instances? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  sometimes  the 
judges  erred,  I  found  that  out. 

May  I  say,  that,  in  those  days— which  were 
quite  enlightened  days,  too— the  judges  and 
magistrates  always  sought  to  suspend  sentence 
if  that  was  possible.  In  my  experience  before 
the  bar,  I  found  very  few  judges  who  had 
the  tinge  of  Judge  Jeffreys  about  them.  I  am 
referring  to  the  seventeenth-century  judge 
in  the  Old  Country,  and  I  have  perhaps  one 
or  two  in  my  mind  who  might  have  had  that 
tendency,  but  I  would  say  that,  of  coiurse,  has 
vanished  with  time  in  any  event.    But— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  what  about  the 
magistrate  that  Arthur  Maloney  wanted  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  did  not  read  Mr. 
Maloney's  speech,  I  will  get  that  and  look  it 
over. 

But  may  I  say  that  I  found  this:  that  sus- 
pension of  sentence  was  engaged  in  to  a  very 
wide  extent.  Mark  this,  we  did  not  have  the 
advantage  of  a  probation  officer— that  has 
been  new  in  the  last  half-dozen  years— but 
nevertheless  they  were,  in  very  many  cases, 
referred  to  clergymen,  to  their  parents,  and 
to  others  who  were  enjoined  to  do  certain 
things  in  connection  with  their  period  of 
suspended    sentence. 

I  think  we  have  a  better  way  of  doing  it 
now,  and  the  hon.  Attorney-General  will 
report  on  that.  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  in  answer,  that  one  of  the 
great  advances  of  our  time  has  been  the 
development  of  that  idea.  After  all,  if  we  can 
keep  an  offender  out  of  jail  and  rehabilitate 
him— if  he  needs  rehabilitating— as  a  good  citi- 
zen, we  are,  of  course,  gaining  immeasurably. 

The  mere  matter  of  what  we  pay  for  a 
prisoner  in  jail,  means  nothing.  The  real 
thing  is  that  we  take  a  person  and  we  make 
a  useful  citizen  of  that  person,  then  he  or 
she  becomes  a  great  asset  to  the  country. 
That,  I  think,  is  a  very  great  thing.  I  would 
like  to  see  it  possible  to  reduce  the  population 
of  our— what  are  going  to  be— 6-months  insti- 
tutions. I  would  like  to  see  them  reduced 
and  I  think  that  is,  of  course,  one  way  of 
doing  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  my 
intention  to  leave  questions  on  the  important 
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issue  of  probation  until  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General's  estimates,  so  that  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  conforming  with  the  suggestion  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  just  made.  But  I  had  some 
preliminary  remarks  that  I  would  like  to 
make,  and  I  do  not  think  they  can  be  fitted 
into  4  minutes  between  now  and  1  o'clock. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think  that  is  fair.  I 
would  say  that  if  there  is  any  item  here— I 
would  not  want  to  restrict  the  hon.  member— 
we  can  make  progress  within  the  small  time 
that  is  left,  I  would  say  let  us  do  it,  and  let 
the  hon.  member  come  on  first  thing  at  2 
o'clock.  Is  there  something  here?  I  would 
say  this,  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   It  is  3  minutes  to  1. 

An  hon.  member:  What  is  a  milUon,  what 
is  3  minutes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  happens  to  be  4 
minutes. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  few  words  that  certainly 
will  not  take  over  4  minutes.  I  just  wanted 
to  say  that  I  am  a  little  bit  disturbed  about 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  this 
morning. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  long  debate 
about  it,  but  I  think  under  this  whole  new 
deal  on  penal  reform  that  we  are  embarking 
upon  we  have  to  look  at  the  principle 
involved,  and  I  hope  no  hon.  member  of  the 
House  and  no  hon.  member  of  the  govern- 
ment thinks,  under  this  new  deal,  that  we 
are  going  to  get  away  with  any  lesser 
amount  of  expenditure  than  heretofore, 
because  if  the  job  is  going  to  be  done  it 
has  got  to  be  done  right,  and  it  is  going  to 
cost  a  lot  more  money. 

We  were  talking  about  that  horrible  word 
"incorrigibles."  I  think  it  is  a  horrible 
word,  and  I  think  it  should  be  discarded 
into  the  wastepaper  basket  the  same  way 
that  we  should  discard  such  phrases  as 
"incurable  children."  Surely  no  person  is 
incorrigible.  There  are  people  who  are  less 
amenable  to  discipline  and  correction,  and 
we  have  seen  that  in  our  experiences  in  the 
armed  services.  As  the  hon.  leader  of  my 
party  turns  around  and  looks  at  me,  he  must 
be  thinking  that  it  must  be  applicable  to 
political  parties  as  well. 


Surely  under  this  new  scheme  the  province 
is    going    to    look    after    juvenile    offenders. 

Surely  the  province  is  going  to  look  after 
those  whose  term  of  imprisonment  is  going 
to  be  6  months  or  less,  and  just  as  svirely 
the  province  must  also  get  into  the  field 
far  more  deeply  than  they  are  now,  in  the 
question  of  pre-sentence  reports  and  also  the 
question  of  after-care. 

Surely  these  volunteer  societies  which  have 
been  referred  to  have  been  doing  a  good 
job  and  they  must  be  encouraged,  and  we 
are  encouraging  them,  but  the  province  will 
also  have  to  get  into  it. 

Coupled  with  that,  in  the  overall  scheme, 
the  federal  government  must  realize  that  it 
has  to  look  after  incorrigibles.  If  it  will 
not  look  after  incorrigibles,  we  can  force  it 
to  look  after  the  incorrigibles. 

For  instance,  if  the  Guelph  riots  were 
repeated,  and  prisoners  started  destroying 
the  library  as  they  did  during  that  unfor- 
tunate incident  7  years  ago,  then  the  answer 
must  be  to  amend  our  own  laws  so  that  those 
people  can  be  charged  while  they  are  already 
under  a  previous  sentence,  and  they  can 
then  be  given  a  sentence  longer  than  6 
months  and  they  are  then  the  federal  govern- 
ment's responsibility. 

An  hon.  member:  They  have  riots  down 
there,  too. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  They  do  have  riots  down 
there,  but  another  reason  why  I  think  Mill- 
brook,  and  perhaps  Mimico,  should  be  taken 
over  by  the  federal  government  is  this: 

The  Millbrook  institution,  mainly  as  the 
result  of  the  work  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Durham,  is  the  foremost  institution  of  its 
kind  in  the  North  American  continent.  It  is 
recognized  as  being  the  best  of  the  maximum 
security  type  of  institution  and,  I  think, 
Ottawa  needs  guidance  on  this.  I  think 
Ottawa  has  been  dragging  too  long,  and  if 
we  can  turn  Millbrook  over  to  Ottawa,  and 
can  force  them  to  take  it  and  to  look  after 
that  type  of  prisoner,  they  will  have  a  shining 
example,  already  there,  operating. 

I  hope  we  are  looking  at  these  long-term 
principles  and  ideals  in  this  matter  and,  I 
think,  we  have  to  goad  the  federal  government 
into  realizing  it  has  to  assume  its  responsibility 
in  this  thing. 

It  being  1  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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FRroAY,  March  13,  1959 


2  o'clock,  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
REFORM  INSTITUTIONS 

( Continued ) 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  much  of  what  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Ward- 
rope)  said  in  his  introduction  to  the  estimates 
this  morning,  I  would  agree.  But,  I  would  be 
somewhat  less  than  honest  if  I  did  not  add 
that  too  large  a  proportion  of  his  remarks 
were  a  mixture  of  sentimentalism  and  opti- 
mism which,  I  think,  are  going  to  becloud 
ratlier  than  help  our  coming  to  grips  with 
some  of  the  problems  involved  with  this  very 
difficult  transition. 

Sometimes  the  hon.  Minister  reminds  me  of 
the  story  that  was  told  of  the  86-year-old  man 
who  married  the  23-year-old  girl  and  then 
bought  a  house  right  next  door  to  a  school. 
Optimism  is  all  very  fine,  but  it  just  has 
to  ha\e  some  relationship  to  the  facts  of 
life. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Foote  (Durham):  He  had  a 
passion  for  education. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  second  comment  I 
want  to  make,  by  way  of  introduction  to  my 
remarks,  Mr.  Chairman— lest  there  be  any 
misunderstanding  on  this  point— is  with  refer- 
ence to  a  comment  of  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Frost).  He  paid  tribute  to  the 
work  that  the  hon.  member  for  Durham  did 
during  his  time  as  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions. 

If  we  go  back  into  the  records,  I  am  certain 
we  will  find  documentary  proof  that  on  more 
than  one  occasion  I  did,  too,  pay  tribute  to 
what  he  did— what  he  attempted  to  do,  to  put 
it  more  accurately.  But  what  we  must  face, 
if  we  are  going  to  review  these  chapters  of 
the  past,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  forces  within 
the  department,  and  within  this  government, 
frustrated  the  humanitarian  instincts  and 
objective  of  the  hon.  member  in  tr>'ing  to  put 
a  modern  penal  reform  programme  into  effect. 

And  that  leads  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  third 
comment  which  was  slyly  interjected  in  the 
comments  of  the  present  hon.  Minister. 


He  was  very  glad  to  welcome  constructive 
criticism.  Since  he  spent  a  fair  amount  of 
time  defending  the  government's  past  policy, 
he  will  forgive  me  if  I  just  take  a  moment  to 
defend  some  of  the  things  I  have  attempted  to 
do  in  this  House  with  regard  to  penal  reform. 

Again,  if  we  check  the  record  we  will  find 
I  made  many  constructive  suggestions.  If 
they  became  lost  in  other  items  that  had 
to  be  raised,  they  became  lost  because  con- 
structive criticism  was  not  possible  or  effective, 
since  this  government,  at  that  time,  did  not 
have  an  open  mind  on  facing  up  to  some  of 
the  requirements  of  the  penal  reform 
programme. 

When  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  comes  into 
the  House  today  and  says  that  he  now 
acknowledges  that  corporal  punishment,  for 
example,  is  something  that  should  be  very 
greatly  reduced,  perhaps  even  eliminated, 
I  just  remind  the  House  that  this  represents 
a  definite  reversal  in  attitude— and  policy  that 
flows  from  that  attitude— as  compared  with 
what  he  and  others  expressed  in  this  House 
in  years  gone  by. 

I  was  delighted,  though  a  little  intrigued, 
a  month  or  two  ago,  when,  fresh  in  his  new 
Portfolio,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions made  a  statement,  back  in  his  home 
stamping  ground,  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
going  to  put  reform  back  into  refomn 
institutions. 

Now  he  can  come  into  the  House  here  and 
say  that  it  did  not  mean  that  reform  was  not 
there  before,  but,  if  words  in  the  English 
language  mean  anything,  that  statement 
clearly  implied  that  reform  had  been  taken 
out  of  reform  institutions,  and  he  was  giving 
us  some  assurance  that  it  would  be  put  back. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  precisely  the  point 
that  I  have  been  fighting  for  in  this  Legisla- 
ture ever  since  I  came  into  it— that  there  has 
been  too  little  genuine  reform  in  reform 
institutions. 

Some  of  the  hon.  Ministers— and  I  have  to 
say  "some"  because  we  have  had  3  in  the 
past  year— still  continue  to  misrepresent  what 
I  attempted  to  do  in  this  House. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  a  little  surprised 
yesterday  when  the  present  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Council)— who  for  a  time 
held  this  Portfolio  in  this  fast-moving  game 
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of  musical  chairs  that  has  gone  on  in  the 
last  year  or  so  —  made  a  comment  in 
which  he  said  that  I  had  claimed  that  all 
people  in  the  reform  institutions  were  in 
dungeons.  Well,  I  challenge  him  to  get  the 
record  out  and  indicate  where  I  ever  said 
that  all  people  in  reform  institutions  were 
in  dungeons.  This  is  the  kind  of  exag- 
geration that  is  not  going  to  make  it  pos- 
sible to  sort  out  our  problems,  and  solve  them. 

Now,  just  let  me,  by  way  of  review  of  2 
or  3  points,  draw  attention  to  what  I 
have  been  attempting  to  emphasize  in  the 
last  3  or  4  years  in  this  Legislature. 

One  of  them  has  to  do  with  this  issue  of 
corporal  punishment,  or  to  put  it  more 
accurately,  the  excessive  use  of  the  strap 
or  of  the  lash  which,  when  it  is  used  as 
excessively  as  has  sometimes  been  the  case 
in  Ontario  institutions,  is  little  short  of 
legalized  barbarism. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  take  up  this  cause, 
this  is  not  new  as  far  as  the  CCF  party  is 
concerned.  I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  the  woman  whose 
name  will  always  be  identified  with  penal 
reform,  and  who  is  responsible  more  than 
anyone  else  for  the  Archambault  report  that 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  George  (Mr.  Law- 
rence) was  referring  to  this  morning,  is  the 
late  Agnes  Macphail.  This  is  just  a  continuing 
of  a  battle  that  has  been  conducted  by  people 
in  the  CCF  since  away  back  in  the  1930's. 
But  the  interesting  thing  is  that,  a  year  or 
so  ago,  this  government  rose  and  defended 
what  was  happening,  defended  it  with  the 
utmost  vigour  instead  of  acknowledging  the 
weaknesses   in   their   policy. 

What  worries  me  is  the  number  of  contra- 
dictions within  the  party,  within  the  depart- 
ment, and  within  the  government— which  leads 
me,  and  I  think  anybody  at  all  who  is  at 
all  realistic,  to  wonder  how  effective  the  hon. 
Minister  is  going  to  be  when  he  now 
attempts  to  implement  his  new  reform  policies. 

For  example,  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  any 
illusions,  I  invite  him  to  go  back  and  read 
the  submission  that  was  given  to  the  joint 
committee  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
the  Senate  by  his  own  Deputy  Minister, 
on  the  issue  of  corporal  punishment.  There 
was  nothing  very  indicative  there  of  the 
possibility  of  a  change  in  policy. 

Within  this  House,  since  the  announcement 
that  was  made  by  the  hon.  Minister  earlier, 
we  have  had  at  least  two  or  three  hon. 
members,  including  one  of  the  hon.  members 
who  moved  the  reply  in  the  address  to  the 
speech  from  the  Throne,  raising— by  impli- 
cation if  not  explicitly— some  serious  question- 


ing of  the  proposition  of  eliminating  corporal 
punishment. 

In  other  words  the  hon.  Minister  has  a  real 
job  on  his  hands  because  there  is  a  serious 
schizophrenia  on  this  issue,  as  on  many  others, 
within  the  department,  within  tlie  party,  and 
within  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  What  does 
that  big  word  mean? 

Mr,  MacDonald:  Well,  let  the  hon.  mem- 
ber just  take  time  out  and  fill  it  usefully  by 
getting  a  dictionary. 

For  example,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  draw  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister,  and  if 
he  does  not  think  it  is  true,  just  let  him 
investigate. 

Within  recent  months  there  have  been 
instances  of  not  just  strapping,  but  hosing, 
in  Guelph  reformatory,  the  use  of  a  hose  on 
inmates.  Now,  if  he  thinks  I  am  wrong  on 
this,  just  let  him  investigate  it  and  he  will 
find  it  is  the  case.  Whether  this  was  after 
or  before  his  particular  statement  about  put- 
ting reform  back  into  reform  institutions,  I 
do  not  know. 

Another  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have 
raised  many  times  in  this  House  is  the 
excessive  use  of  detention,  or  of  solitary 
confinement. 

We  have,  for  example,  built  as  one  of  the 
proud  achievements  of  this  department  within 
tlie  last  few  years  a  girls'  institution  up  in 
Gait,  a  high  security  kind  of  institution. 
If  there  ever  was  a  monument  to  tlie  anti- 
quated policies  which  have  guided  this 
department  up  until  now,  it  is  that  insti- 
tution, because  while  it  may  be  in  beautiful 
pastel  colours,  I  would  say,  sir,  it  is  a 
bastille  in  pastels,  because  basically  the  insti- 
tution is  the  same  kind  of  institution  that 
was  built  for  women  prisoners  in  Kingston 
back  at  the  turn  of  the  century, 

I  have  raised  this  in  the  House  before. 
I  have  raised  it  in  regard  to  the  policies 
that  were  carried  out  in  tliat  institution  by 
the  former  superintendent,  Miss  Ruth  Bentley. 
I  did  so  not  only  on  the  advice  of  persons 
who  are  interested  in  this  field,  but  I  did 
it  after  personal  visits.  The  hon.  Minister 
visited  Gait  and  he  came  back  greatly 
delighted  by  the  homey  picture  of  dolls 
neatly  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  beds  that 
the  girls  had  made.  This  was  where  his 
sentimentalism  replaced  an  objective  exami- 
nation of  the  facts. 

To  get  back  to  reality,  it  is  interesting  to 
note,  Mr,  Chairman,  why  Miss  Bentley  left 
the  institution.  The  House  might  be  interested 
to  know. 
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The  Deputy  Minister  paid  a  visit  to  that 
institution  on  one  occasion  late  last  fall, 
and  discovered  all  the  detention  cells  were 
filled.  They  were  filled  with  girls— how  long 
they  were  going  to  be  there  I  do  not  know, 
but  apparently  the  girls  had  been  there  for 
quite  some  time,  with  no  clothes  on. 

Because  of  the  impact  of  public  reaction 
to  this  kind  of  thing,  the  department  has 
become  very  sensitive  and  their  sensitivity 
has  been  increased  by  the  comments  of 
Pierre  Burton  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  and 
others  in  the  Toronto  Telegram  on  the  issue 
of  corporal  punishment. 

As  a  result,  when  the  Deputy  Minister 
protested  Miss  Bentley's  action,  the  trouble 
began. 

Miss  Bentley  is  a  forthright  lady  herself, 
and  she  replied,  in  effect,  "Well,  if  the  girls 
must  be  let  out,  what  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  them?" 

To  this,  the  Deputy  Minister  replied: 
"That  is  your  job." 

To  which  she  replied:  "It's  yours  now." 

The  parting  of  the  ways  came. 

But  the  supreme  irony  of  it  is  that  the 
issue  which  led  to  Miss  Bentley's  departure 
was  an  issue  that  I  have  raised  time  and  time 
and  time  again  in  this  Hovise,  and  all  I  got 
from  the  other  side  of  the  House  was  abuse 
and  vilification  of  the  issue. 

Hon.  R.  Connell  (Minister  of  Public  Works): 
I  know  the  full  circumstance  of  Miss 
Bentley's  resignation,  of  her  own  free  will 
and  accord. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  her  own  free  will 
and  accord,  yes.  But  was  it  relative  to  the 
circumstances  that  I  have  just  related  to 
hon.  members? 

Hon.   Mr.   Connell:   Absolutely  not. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):    Is   the   hon.    member    satisfied? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  am  not  satisfied. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  might  add  that  Miss 
Bentley's  chief  cause  for  resignation  was  ill 
health,  not  extreme  ill  health,  but  that  she 
found  that  the  job  was  getting  too  exacting 
and  had  become  nervous,  and  she  had  taken 
a  year  off  on  holiday,  and  has  gone  on  a  trip, 
and  then  is  going  back  into  the  teaching 
profession. 

Miss  Bentley  did  a  fine  job,  but  it  just 
got  to  the  point  where  she  found  it  was  too 
much  for  her,  that  is  the  answer  to  that. 


Mr.  Janes:  The  hon.  member  for  York  South 

should  withdraw  his  statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  political  history  is 
punctuated  with  the  resignation  of  people 
who  resigned  for  ill  health.  On  careful 
examination— 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell:  That  is  not  so  in  this 
particular  case.  The  hon.  member  refers  to 
the  Deputy  Minister  (Colonel  Basher)  being 
up  there,  at  Gait,  and  I  was  up  there  at  that 
time,  too.  We  were  up  with  a  group  of  the 
penal  reform  committee  from  here  in  the  city 
of  Toronto,  llie  morning  we  were  going  up, 
we  got  word  of  Miss  Bentley's  resignation,  and 
I  will  admit  that  it  threw  the  Colonel  and  me 
for  a  bit  of  a  loop.  That  same  group  of  ladies 
had  only  one  criticism  to  make  of  that  trip 
that  they  made  up  there.  I  do  not  know  what 
his  term  is  this  year  for  Hood  House,  but 
they  only  had  one  comment.  That  was  some- 
thing to  do  with  some  of  the  locks  on  the 
doors,  I  believe. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes?  Well,  the  former 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  version  of  the  story 
that  I  have  related  to  him  is  the  version  of 
the  story  that  was  given  by  Ruth  Bentley  to 
others  in  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions. 

Hon.   L.    M.   Frost   (Prime   Minister):   The 

hon.  member  does  not  always  get  his  informa- 
tion  from   a   reliable   source. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  assure  him  that  I 
got  it  from  a  reliable  source. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  gets  it  by  way  of 
hearsay. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Not  by  hearsay. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  get  sidetracked  unduly  on  this,  as  I 
I  have  on  many  other  occasions  regarding 
statements  I  have  made  in  this  House.  I 
have  done  everything  humanly  possible 
to  vouch  for  their  authenticity,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  what  I  have 
stated  here  is  essentially  correct. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  third  point  that  I  want 
to  draw  attention  to  is  one  that  I  touched  on 
this  morning  with  regard  to  the  objective  of 
the  department  to  have  more  emphasis  on 
treatment  and  less  on  custody. 

If  I  may  just  repeat  very  briefly:  this  is 
going  to  be  possible  only  if  we  have,  as  I  have 
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pleaded  down  through  the  years,  more  pro- 
fessional people  who  can  bring  the  benefits 
of  all  modern  science  into  this  field. 

But,  in  addition  to  that,  we  must  have 
what  I  described  as  intermediate  ranges  of 
professional  staff— social  workers  who  can 
carry  out  the  day-to-day  implementation 
of  whatever  treatment  is  prescribed  by  the 
psychiatrist. 

If  we  drop  from  the  department's  top  level 
professionals  down  to  the  custodial  staff  whose 
main  job  inevitably  is  going  to  be  that  of 
custodial  care,  they  are  just  not  in  a  position, 
either  in  terms  of  time  or  in  terms  of  profes- 
sional qualifications,  to  implement  a  real  treat- 
ment programme.  I  recognize  that  this  raises 
a  real  problem  of  getting  adequate  personnel. 

I  understand,  for  example,  that  for  some 
years  the  man  who  has  now  been  appointed 
as  superintendent  of  the  institution  at  Gait, 
was  director  of  social  work  in  the  department, 
but  he  was  almost  in  the  position  of  a  general 
without  an  army.  Whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  get  the  army,  now  that 
the  general  is  gone  to  other  tasks,  I  do  not 
T<now,  but  it  has  to  be  done  if  we  are  going 
to  have  an  effective  programme. 

Now,  the  fourth  point  that  I  wanted  to 
raise,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  try  to  get  clarifica- 
tion from  this  government  as  to  exactly  what 
is  going  on  on  the  women's  side  of  the  various 
institutions. 

The  hon.  Minister  mentioned  this  morning, 
and  I  presume  this  is  confirmation  of  what 
had  been  intimated  by  one  of  his  predecessors, 
that  Mercer  is  destined  to  disappear  as  a 
penal  reform  institution  and  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  number  of  alternatives  fitted 
into  the  picture. 

We  have  built  a  new  institution  at  Bramp- 
ton which,  I  understand,  is  nearly  completed. 
In  fact  some  people  say  it  has  been  com- 
pleted and  they  are  puzzled  as  to  why  it  is 
not  in  operation. 

We  have  the  new  institution  at  Port 
Bolster  which  was  bought  last  year,  and  on 
which  there  has  been  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  spent  in  renovation. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  the  choice 
of  this  piece  of  property  was  the  wisest  in 
the  first  instance,  because  I  understand  that 
during  the  past  year  they  tried  to  dig  a  well 
and  could  not  get  water;  then  they  tried 
to  use  the  water  fom  the  well  of  the  farmer 
across  the  way  and  that  did  not  work  out, 
because  the  amount  of  water  required  dried 
up  the  well.  Apparently  they  have  been 
forced  to  seek  water  in  the  lake.  It  would 
seem    to   me   that   there   was   an   inadequate 


assessment  of  the  basic  facilities  before  the 
project  was  begun.  However,  this  institution 
is  now,  I  would  take  it,  about  ready  to 
commence. 

I  read  in  the  papers  where  another  insti- 
tution is  going  to  emerge  in  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  home  town  of  Lindsay. 

I  am  curious  to  have  some  indication  from 
the  hon.  Minister  of  exactly  what  the  govern- 
ment has  in  mind.  If  Mercer  is  disappearing, 
then  we  are  dividing  women  inmates  among 
various  other  institutions.  What  various 
categories  are  we  going  to  make? 

Along  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  where 
do  we  fit  in  the  point  that  I  raised  this 
morning,  namely,  those  women  who  are 
sentenced  to  a  period  between  a  year  and  two 
years  and  therefore,  in  accordance  with  the 
new  division  between  provincial  and  federal 
responsibilities,  would  become  a  federal 
responsibility.  Are  they  all  now  in  effect 
going  to  go  to  Kingston  penitentiary  or 
some    rearrangement    of   federal   institutions? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Does  the  hon.  member 
wish  these  answered  as  he  goes  along? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  just  a  few  more 
remarks  to  make,  and  then  perhaps  the  hon. 
Minister  could  deal  with  them  all  then,  if  he 
will. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  is  once 
again  a  repetition  of  one  that  I  have  made 
down  through  the  years. 

The  conflict  of  purpose  in  the  department— 
at  least  on  paper,  I  would  have  to  acknowl- 
edge—has now  been  resolved  by  acceptance 
of  the  objectives  in  the  Fauteux  commission 
report.  But  conflict  of  purpose  does  continue 
to  exist  witliin  the  department— and  let  us 
not  kid  ourselves  for  one  minute  that  it  does 
not  continue  to  exist— on  the  issue  of  corporal 
punishment,    for    example. 

If  hon.  members  have  read  the  Deputy 
Minister's  statement  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  Senate  joint  committee,  if  they 
think  that,  in  the  light  of  it,  you  can  imple- 
ment the  hon.  Minister's  present  statement 
of  policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  well,  you  are  going 
to  be  a  Solomon  and  a  genius  and  a  lot 
more  things  rolled  into  one,  because  it  can- 
not be  done.  We  still  have  the  schizophrenia 
within  the  party  itself. 

I  wish  I  were  convinced  that,  even  though 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  changed  his 
views  in  this  House  here  with  regard  to 
corporal  punishment— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  think  I  have 
ever   changed   my   views   on   that. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  he  made  some 
pretty  forthright  statements  which,  if  he 
wants  me  to  do  it,  I  will  dig  out  of  the 
records.    They  might  not  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  let  the  hon.  member 
dig  them  up,  but  I  do  not  think  I  ever  did 
make  any.  I  think  my  view  today  is  as  it  has 
been— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  we  must  resolve 
these  conflicts  in  terms  of  personalities  and 
approach  before  we  can  achieve  our  objective. 
And  in  connection  with  that  there  are  two 
or  three  other  items  that  I  think  have  to  be 
taken   into    account. 

One  of  them,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this:  I 
want  to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that,  despite  all  the  words  we  have  heard 
today  about  the  importance  of  this  field, 
one  of  the  tests  of  how  much  importance 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself  attaches  to 
reform  matters  is  whether  he  is  going  to 
bring  a  halt  to  what  I  referred  to,  a  few 
moments  ago,  as  the  game  of  musical  chairs 
with  Ministers  in  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions.  Every  time  the  game  has  been 
played  in  the  last  18  months.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions  seems  to  be 
the  spare  chair  where  we  have  somebody 
set  up  there  for  6  months  until  we  can  fit 
them  into  another  Portfolio. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  that  is  quite  wrong. 
I  will  explain  that  to  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  present  hon.  Mini- 
ster is  the  third  or  the  fourth  Minister 
in  18  months  and,  unfortunately,  with  an 
election  coming,  there  may  be  another  change 
because  there  is  great  danger  that  he  will 
not  be  back  after  the   June   election.   How- 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  we  have  settled 
that  issue  anyway  I  hope  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  get  a  Minister  in  there  and  give 
him  a  chance- 
Mr.  Janes:  Is  the  hon.  member  coming 
back? 

Mr.  MacDonald:   You  bet  I  will  be  back. 

Hon.   Mr.   Wardrope:    I   will  give  him  an 
even  bet. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   —give  him   a  chance  to 
implement    this    programme.     That    is    even 


more    important    for    another    reason    that    I 
will  touch   on  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Kerr  (Dovercourt):  Leave  him 
long  enough  for  the  hon.  member  to 
persecute    him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  also 
stated  this  morning  something  which  puzzles 
me— in  fact  I  just  cannot  see  the  logic  of  it 
at  all.  He  has  announced  that  there  is  going 
to  be  an  advisory  committee,  and  he  has 
named  the  people,  and  obviously  all  of  them 
are  first-rate  people  who  could  do  a  job- 
particularly  Joe  McCuUy  at  the  head  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  always  get  the  very 
best- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Right.  But  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  one 
of  the  greatest  necessities  for  this  advisory 
committee  is  to  counter  the  forces  and  the 
personality  in  the  department  which  have 
been  frustrating  the  implementation  of  a 
modern  penal  reform  programme  up  until 
now.  This  is  a  vital  necessity.  In  fact,  I 
suspect  it  is  the  reason  why  the  advisory 
committee  has  been  resorted  to.  That  being 
the  case,  I  cannot  understand  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster's statement  this  morning  that  the  advisory 
committee  is  not  going  to  be  set  up  until  we 
have  worked  out  the  new  pattern,  vmtil  they 
know  the  framework  within  which  they  are 
going  to  operate. 

Well,  this  puzzles  me.  If  we  are  going  to 
bring  in  this  group  of  people  who  really  know 
this  field,  why  are  we  going  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  picture  until  the  pattern  has  been  set? 
I  suspect  there  may  be  some  forces  and  per- 
sonalities in  the  department  shaping  the 
pattern  not  completely  in  conformity  with  the 
objectives  of  the   Fauteux  report. 

It  would  be  advisable  to  have  the  advice 
of  these  people  when  we  are  laying  the 
groundwork  for  this  bright  new  day  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  said  has  dawned.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  have  the  hon.  Minister's 
comment  on  why  this  advisory  committee 
should  not  be  brought  into  the  picture  now 
rather  than  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
were  several  questions  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  that  I  would  like  to  answer. 
The  first  one  is:  if  he  is  inclined  to  wager  I 
will  be  glad  to  oblige  him  in  the  next  election 
in  any  way  he  wishes,  because  his  success  has 
been  outstanding  in  its  failure  in  the  last  few 
by-elections,  and  in  my  opinion,  it  will  be  the 
same  thing  after  the  next  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Ask  the— 
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Hon.    Mr.    Wardrope:     That    is    his    first 
question   I   wanted   to   answer   before   I   got 
down  to  some- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Ask    the    supporters    of 
C.  D.  Howe- 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right,  he  can 
talk  to  me  about  that  any  time,  but  I  feel 
very  confident  where  he  is  concerned. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  will  hold  the  bets. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  And  he  also  said  that 
my  address  was  sentimental  optimism.  Well 
now,  I  think  that  is  rather  a  nice  term,  but 
there  are  two  or  three  things  he  mentioned 
that  I  cannot  let  pass. 

He  mentioned  about  a  hosing  at  Guelph, 
and  that  might  leave  the  impression  in 
people's  minds  that  a  hose  was  used  to  strike 
an  inmate.  Now  that  is  not  so,  and  I  think 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  knows  that 
it  is  not  so.  The  hose,  in  one  instance,  was 
used  but  it  was  used  to  pour  water  on  the 
inmate  who  had  become  incorrigible— to  tame 
him  down.  He  was  not  struck  with  the  hose. 
The  hose  was  turned  on  him  and  the  water 
was  turned  on  him  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
way.  That  is  a  very  different  thing,  because 
it  might- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  this  in  keeping  with 
modern  penal  reform? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  No,  no,  this  was  done 
some  time  ago,  and  I  just  want  to  clear  that 
up  so  it  will  not  be  in  the  press  that  this  man 
was  beaten  with  a  hose. 

Now  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
mentioned  about  the  situation  as  far  as  female 
inmates  are  concerned,  if  the  Mercer  is  going 
to  be  closed. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  federal 
government  is  going  to  build  a  new  institu- 
tion for  women,  but  he  mentioned  our  school 
at  Brarripton,  that  should  have  been  ready 
before  now,  and  I  think  he  will  agree  if  he 
has  seen  it  that  it  is  really  a  lovely  place, 
and  it  is  the  finest  minimum  custodial  insti- 
tution that  we  have.  There  are  no  bars  on 
windows. 

If  he  visits  there,  he  will  see  that  the 
windows  are  on  the  same  level  with  the 
ground  just  as  we  would  have  in  our  own 
home.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  girls 
from  getting  away  at  any  time,  and  we  hope 
that  it  will  be  an  institution  which  will  instil 
in  those  people  some  desire  to  be  back  in 
civilian  life  and  become  reformed  citizens. 

Now  that  is  at  Brampton,  and  I  hope  we 
will  have  it  ready  within  perhaps  a  month. 


We  were  unfortunate  to  have  a  freeze-up 
there  which  did  some  damage  to  the  walls, 
which  is  nobody's  fault  but  rather  unfortunate. 

As  far  as  Port  Bolster  is  concerned,  we 
did  have  a  problem  with  water  there,  which 
I  believe  is  now  resolved,  and  I  am  hoping 
that  it  will  be  opened  probably  within  the 
next  two  months,  and  that  it  will  be  also 
for  girls  who  are  more  tractable  and  more 
co-operative,  and  Port  Bolster  will  be  an 
open  institution  as  well. 

The  one  other  point  that  the  hon.  member 
mentioned  was  the  advisory  committee. 

We  have  some  outstanding  people  who 
have  agreed  to  work  with  us,  and  we  have 
advised  them  that  we  will  be  calling  on  them 
later.  But  my  department's  policy  is  in  such 
a  state  of  flux  right  at  the  moment,  with  the 
Deputy  Ministers  meeting  here  the  9th  of 
this  month  and  other  things  happening— this 
session's  duties  and  so  on— we  thought  we 
would  get  the  session  behind  us  before  we 
call  our  committee  members  in  and  try 
to  lay  out  some  programme,  with  their 
advice,  which  would  be  acceptable  to  enlarg- 
ing reform  in  reform  institutions. 

I  do  not  like  the  words,  "put  reform  in 
reform  institutions,"  but  it  might  appear  as 
if  in  the  past  it  has  not  been  there,  but  I 
assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  that  our  people  in  that 
department  have  been  most  co-operative  and 
humanitarian  in  their  dealings  with  prisoners. 
If  we  can  become  more  so  that  is  our 
endeavour,  and  we  will  continue  on  in  that 
way. 

I  think  those  are  the  things  which  the 
hon.  member  asked,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  think  there  was  anything  else  but  I 
will  be  glad  to  answer  anything  I  can  in 
the  future— any  question  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  hon. 
Minister  conceive  as  the  nature  of  the  new 
institution  in  Lindsay? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  In  Lindsay?  It  will 
be  a  girls'  school. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  at  what  level? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  It  will  be  a  school 
for  the  more  tractable,  more  co-operative 
girls,  young  girls.  Has  the  hon.  member 
seen  that  site? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  It  is  a  beautiful, 
beautiful  site.  It  was  picked  for  its  location, 
due  to  the  population  density  in  its  vicinity, 
and  the  opportimity  of  recruiting  staff. 
Living    conditions    and    many    things    were 
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taken  into   account.    We  feel  it  is  an  ideal 
place. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  this:  He  talks  about  Port  Bolster  and 
Lindsay  being  for  the  more  tractable  girls. 
And  he  referred  to  the  institution  as  being 
an  open  institution.  I  presume  it  is  going 
to  be  along  the  lines  of  the  one  that  is  there 
now? 

Hon,  Mr.  Wardrope:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  incorri- 
gibles,  if  I  might  borrow  that  phrase  from 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister?  What  institution 
is  he  going  to  put  them  in? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  They  will  be  in 
Mercer  and  Gait  for  the  time  being,  and  if 
the  federal  government  builds  this  new  insti- 
tution, that  will  be  another  place  where  they 
can  be  taken  care  of.  But  we  hope,  as  these 
people  become  less  incorrigible,  that  they 
will  pass  on  to  these  other  open  institutions 
as  part  of  our  practice  to  see  that  there 
is  less  of  the  penal  idea  as  they  become  less 
incorrigible. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Finally,  what  about  the 
group,  incorrigible  or  otherwise,  who  get 
sentences  between  12  months  and  2  years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:    Well,  then  we  will 
try- 
Mr.  MacDonald:    Will  they  be  federal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Yes,  the  responsibility 
of  the  federal  government.  That  is  their 
problem.  But  I  would  say  they  should  be 
looking  at  this  programme  from  time  to  time, 
and  if  the  original  sentence  can  be  reduced 
in  such  a  way  that  they  can  be  put  on  proba- 
tion, or  in  one  of  these  more  open  institutions, 
all  the  better.  It  is  part  of  our  educational 
programme  and  our  mental  therapy  to  try 
to   get  these  people   out  of  our  institutions. 

Vote  1,901  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,902  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,903  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  certain  resolutions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions,  begs  leave  to  sit  again,  and  moves 
the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Report  agreed  to. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
some  private  bills  which  we  would  like  to 
put  through  committee. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  committee  of  the  whole;  Mr. 
W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  these  bills 
are  private  bills  and  they  are  oiF  a  routine 
nature,  but  if  there  is  anything  any  hon. 
member  wants  held  out,  if  he  says  so  we  will 
just  hold  it  out.  These  matters  are  really 
routine  matters;  I  think  they  are  private  bills 
and  some  resolutions  here,  government 
notices  of  motion,  financial  resolutions.  If 
there  is  anything  any  hon.  member  wants 
held  out,  we  will  hold  it  out. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:    There  are  4  notices 
of  motion. 

The  first  is  by  hon.  J.  N.  Allan,  Resolved, 

That  every  corporation  as  defined  in  The 
Corporations  Tax  Act,  1957,  shall  pay  to 
Her  Majesty  to  the  use  of  Ontario  the  tax 
imposed, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  68,  An  act  to  amend 
The  Corporations  Tax  Act,  1957. 

The    second    is    by    hon.    L.    P.    Cecile, 
Resolved, 

That  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council 
may,  until  March  31,  1960,  direct  payment 
out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund  to  a 
charitable  organization  erecting  a  new 
building,  or  addition  to  existing  buildings, 
to  be  used  as  a  hostel  an  amount  based 
upon  the  total  bed  capacity  of  the  new 
building,  or  the  addition  at  the  rate  of 
$1,500  a  bed  or  an  amount  equal  to  30 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the  chari- 
table organization,  whichever  is  the  lesser, 
to  be  computed  in  accordance  with  the 
regulations,  but  no  payment  shall  be  made 
unless  the  council  of  the  municipality,  in 
which  the  new  building  or  addition  is  situ- 
ated, directs  payment  to  the  charitable 
organization  erecting  the  new  building  or 
the  addition  of  an  amount  equal  to  at  least 
20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  thereof  to  the 
charitable  organization, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  69,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Charitable  Institutions  Act,  1956. 
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The  third  is  by  hon.  A.  K.  Roberts, 
Resolved, 

That  the  annual  salary  of  every  hon. 
Minister  without  Portfolio,  other  than  the 
Minister  without  Portfolio  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario,  shall  be  $1,800, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  83,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Executive  Council  Act. 

The  fourth  is  by  hon.  Mr.  Roberts, 
Resolved, 

That  in  addition  to  his  indemnity  and 
allowance  for  expenses  as  a  member 
there  shall  be  paid  to  every  Minister  of 
the  Crown  without  Portfolio  other  than 
a  Minister  without  Portfolio  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  an  allowance  for 
the  expenses  of  representation  at  the  rate 
of   $900  per  annum, 

as  provided  in  Bill  No.  84,  An  Act  to  amend 
The    Legislative   Assembly   Act. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  these  financial  resolu- 
tions. His  Honour  has  been  notified  of  the 
subject  matter  and  has  graciously  given  his 
approval. 

Resolutions   concurred   in. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr5,  An  Act 
respecting    the    township    of    Toronto. 

Sections   1   to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble    agreed   to. 

Bill  No.  Pr5  reported. 

YORK  UNIVERSITY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr6,  An 
Act    to    incorporate    York    University. 

Sections   1  to  29,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr6  reported. 

ESTATE  OF  HON.  GEORGE  TAYLOR 
FULFORD 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr7,  An 
Act  respecting  the  estate  of  the  Honourable 
George   Taylor    Fulford. 

Sections    1   to   4,   inclusive,    agreed  to. 

Preamble   agreed   to. 

Bill  No.  Pr7  reported. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  EPISCOPAL 
CORPORATION  OF  TIMMINS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr9,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  episcopal 
corporation  of  the  diocese  of  Timmins. 

Sections  1  to   11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble    agreed  to. 

Bill    No.    Pr9    reported. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  EPISCOPAL 
CORPORATION  OF  OTTAWA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  PrlO,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  episcopal 
corporation  of  Ottawa. 

Sections   1   to   3,  inclusive,   agreed   to. 
Preamble    agreed    to. 
Schedule  agreed  to. 
Bill   No.    PrlO   reported. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  ALFRED 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prll,  An 
Act    respecting    the    township    of   Alfred. 

Sections    1   to   3,   inclusive,   agreed   to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill    No.    Prll   reported. 

CITY  OF  BELLEVILLE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl2,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Belleville. 

Sections    1   to   7,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Preamble    agreed    to. 

Bill  No.  Prl2  reported. 

CITY  OF  PETERBOROUGH 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl6,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Peterborough. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule    agreed    to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Prl6  reported. 

UNIVERSITE  D'OTTAWA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl7,  An 
Act  respecting  the  Universite  d'Ottawa. 

Sections    1    to   5,   inclusive,    agreed   to. 

Schedules   A   and  B   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Prl7  reported. 
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TOWN    OF    CHESLEY 

House    in    committee    on    Bill    No.    Pr21, 
An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Chesley. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr21  reported. 


VILLAGE  OF  CAYUGA 

House    in    committee    on    Bill    No.    Pr41, 
An  Act  respecting  the  village  of  Cayuga. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr41  reported. 


SISTERS  OF  THE  GOOD  SHEPHERD 
OF  QUEBEC 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr27, 
An  Act  respecting  the  Sisters  of  the  Good 
Shepherd  of  Quebec. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr27  reported. 


ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SEPARATE  SCHOOL 
BOARD  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr42, 
An  Act  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic  sepa- 
rate school  board  of  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr42  reported. 


CITY  OF  WINDSOR 

House    in    committee    on    Bill    No.    Pr31, 
An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Windsor. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr31  reported. 

CITY  OF  PORT  ARTHUR 

House    in    committee    on    Bill    No.    Pr36, 
An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Port  Arthur. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedules  A  and  B  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr36  reported. 

TOWN  OF  MOUNT  FOREST 

House    in    committee    on    Bill    No.    Pr37, 
An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Mount  Forest. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr37  reported. 

CITY  OF  WOODSTOCK 

House    in    committee    on    Bill    No.    Pr40, 
An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Woodstock. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr40  reported. 


THE   ADMINISTRATION   OF   JUSTICE 
EXPENSES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  8,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Administration  of  Justice 
Expenses  Act. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  reprint  copy 
of  this  bill  be  considered. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Bill  No.  8,  as  reprinted  in 
the  members'  books,  for  consideration  and  the 
motion  is  that  the  reprinted  bill  be  the  one 
considered. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sections    1    to   5,   inclusive,   agreed   to. 

Bill  No.  8  reported. 

THE    CONSERVATION    AUTHORITIES 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  55,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Conservation  Authorities 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  55  reported. 

THE    DEPARTMENT   OF 
AGRICULTURE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  BUI  No.  59,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  59  reported. 
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THE  PRIVATE  HOSPITALS  ACT, 

1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  70,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Private  Hospitals  Act, 
1957. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   70  reported. 


THE  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 

House   in   committee   on   Bill   No.    74,   An 
Act  to  amend  The  Succession  Duty  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  74  reported. 


THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL  ACT 

House   in   committee   on   Bill   No.    83,   An 
Act   to    amend   The   Executive   Council  Act. 

Sections    1   to   3,   inclusive,    agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  83  reported. 


The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commit- 
tee of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
resolutions,  certain  bills  without  amendment, 
and  one  bill  with  amendment  and  begs  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
half  a  dozen  second  readings  of  private 
bills    here   that   perhaps   we   could    advance. 


INCORPORATED   SYNOD   OF  ONTARIO, 

THE  ANGLICAN  CHURCH  OF 

CANADA 

Mr.  D.  J.  Rankin  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  Prl,  "An  Act  respecting  the  incor- 
porated synod  of  the  diocese  of  Ontario  of 
The  Anglican  Church  of  Canada." 


bill. 


Motion   agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


THE  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
ACT 

House   in   committee   on   Bill   No.    84,   An 
Act  to  amend  The  Legislative  Assembly  Act. 

Sections   1   to   3,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill   No.    84   reported. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
ACT,  1947 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  86,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  University  of  Toronto 
Act,  1947. 

Sections   1   to   16,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  86  reported. 


THE  CEMETERIES  ACT 

House  in   committee   on   Bill   No.   90,   An 
Act  to  amend  The  Cemeteries  Act. 

Sections   1    and  2   agreed   to. 

Bill  No.  90  reported. 

i  Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee 
rise  and  report  certain  resolutions,  certain 
bills  without  amendment,  and  one  bill  with 
amendment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  NORTH  YORK 

Mr.  T.  Graham  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr25,  "An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  North  York." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


CITY  OF  TORONTO 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr26,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of    Toronto." 


Motion   agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


CITY  OF  OTTAWA 


Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr28,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of    Ottawa." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


VILLAGE  OF  WASAGA  BEACH 

Mr.  G.  G.  Johnston  (Simcoe  Centre)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  Pr30,  "An  Act 
respecting    the    village    of    Wasaga    Beach." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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CITY  OF  KINGSTON  AND  QUEEN'S 
UNIVERSITY  AT  KINGSTON 

Mr.  Rankin  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  Pr38,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Kingston  and  Queen's  University  at  Kingston." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Before 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House  might 

1  ask  Mr.  Speaker  to  revert  to  the  orders  of 
the  day  so  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port (Mr.  Yaremko)  might  make  a  statement 
of  prime  public  importance. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  shall  revert  to  the  orders 
of  the  day. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker  I  should  like  to  make  a  statement 
in  respect  to  the  issue  of  1959  motor  vehicle 
permits  and  drivers'  licences  which,  as  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  says,  is  of  interest  to 
all  hon.  members  of  this  Umk  and  the  public 
at  large. 

As  we  are  aware,  these  permits  and  licences 
went  on  sale  on  January  3.  At  that  time  it 
was  announced  that  the  deadline  for  pro- 
curing the  new  licences  would  be  March  18. 
This  provided  the  public  with  a  period  of  65 
days  in  which  to  secure  their  licences.    About 

2  million  sets  of  plates  and  2  million  licences 
had  to  be  issued  in  this  period.  As  these 
are  available  in  some  260  offices  it  would  only 
be  necessary  for  each  office  to  issue  less  than 
300  a  day  to  complete  the  job  in  the  65  days 
allowed.  Many  of  our  offices  are,  however, 
equipped  to  issue  2,000  a  day. 

Through  the  media  of  the  press,  radio  and 
television  some  $28,000  has  been  spent  in 
advertising  the  March  18  deadline— advising 
motorists  of  the  advantages  of  renewing  their 
licences  early.  This  has  been  a  continuing 
programme  since  January  5. 

It  is  estimated  that  65  per  cent,  of  motorists 
have  already  obtained  their  1959  licences— 
from  past  experience  it  is  estimated  that  only 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  is  issued  prior 
to  deadline.  This  means  that  there  are  15 
per  cent,  of  the  licences  still  to  be  issued  by 
March  18. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  and  the  public  at 
large  that  there  are  only  3.5  shopping  days 
left  before  the  deadline.  While  there  may 
be  some  lineups  during  the  next  few  days,  it 
is  felt  that  the  present  facilities  are  adequate 
to  assure  that  the  balance  can  be  issued  by 
March  18  if  the  motorists  immediately  take 


advantage  of  the  facilities  available,  and  the 
purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  urge  them 
to   do    so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  House  may  I  give 
the  hon.  members  an  outline  of  what  is 
proposed  for  next  week. 

As  regards  to  estimates,  Monday— High- 
ways; Tuesday— Attorney-General;  Wednesday 
-Planning  and  Development;  Thursday- 
Agriculture;    and   Friday-Public  Welfare. 

Now,  I  propose  there  should  be  night 
sessions  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day. On  Tuesday  there  is  an  important  event 
so  there  will  not  be  a  night  session. 

I  may  say  that,  in  connection  with  other 
business,  I  anticipate  that  we  would  call  the 
order  relating  to  the  further  discussion  of 
the  natural  gas  matter  on  Wednesday.  I 
propose  to  call  all  of  the  notices  of  motion, 
and  bills  in  the  names  of  private  members  at 
various    times. 

During  this  week-end  I  shall  look  over  this 
and  try  to  arrange  these  notices  of  motion 
so  that  they  can  fit  into,  for  instance,  with 
a  discussion  of  Highways.  It  might  be  well 
to  put  in  the  matter  of,  say,  compulsory  insur- 
ance, on  that  day  because  they  somewhat 
run  together.  I  will  see  if  I  can  work  that 
out  over  this  week-end  and  produce  a  satis- 
factory formula  where  they  can  all  be 
discussed. 

I  have  also  in  mind  that  in  these  resolutions 
there  are  subjects  the  hon.  members  would 
perhaps  discuss  in  the  ordinary  course  on 
the  budget  debate  and,  therefore,  if  they  are 
discussed  here  it  means  that  other  matters 
can  be  discussed  on  the  budget  debates,  so 
I  will  endeavour  to  work  a  method  of  han- 
dling these  various  items. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  give  us  the 
assurance  that  no  resolution  on  private  mem- 
bers' bills  will  be  called  after  midnight? 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:    No,   I  would  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  I  would  like  to  have  them 
discussed- 
Mr,    Thomas:    The    hon.    Prime    Minister 
has  done  that,  he  has  done  that— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Not  only  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  do  not  want  to  have  any  meetings  or 
sessions  that  would  continue  at  a  very  late 
hour. 

I  think  that  today  has  been  an  example  of 
what  can  be  done  in  calling  the  Legislature 
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early  and  not  being  hurried.  We  have  not 
rushed  any  item,  and  I  think  it  is  a  good 
thing. 

Now,  next  week,  regarding  the  committees, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  feasible  to  sit  on  any 
morning  except  Friday  but  if  it  turns  out  that 
it  is,  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  to  meet  in 
the  morning  and  not  hurry  these  matters.  I 
would  prefer  to  have  these  things  discussed 
in  a  leisurely  way. 

I  think  that  most  of  the  committee  meetings 
would  be  over  next  week,  and  I  would 
imagine  the  week  following  we  could  sit  in  the 
mornings  for  an  hour  or  two  if  we  wanted  to— 


if  the  House  so  ordains.    I  think  that  is  the 
situation. 

I  will  discuss  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
the  committee  meetings  of  next  week  if  it 
is  possible.  I  think  it  is  far  better  to  sit  for 
an  hour  or  two  in  the  morning  than  to  sit  to 
some  disgraceful  hour  at  night  when  eveiy- 
body  gets  tired. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adjournment   of  the   House. 

Motion   agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3.15  of  the  clock,, 
p.m. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon  students  from  Norway  public  school, 
Toronto;  and  Eglinton  public  school,  Toronto. 
These  students  are  here  to  view  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  and  we  extend  to  them 
a  very  hearty  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  M.  Hamilton, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  lands  and 
forests,  presents  the  committee's  second 
report  as  follows  and  moves  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Forest  Fires  Pre- 
vention Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bill  with  certain  amendments : 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  wilderness  areas. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  D.  J.  Ranldn,  from 
the  standing  committee  on  legal  bills,  pre- 
sents the  committee's  third  report  as  follows 
and  moves  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to   amend  The  Evidence  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Certification  of  Titles 
Act,   1958. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Summary  Convic- 
tions Act. 

An  Act  to   amend  The  Wages  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Execution  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Conditional  Sales 
Act. 

An  Act  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  vary  trusts  in  the  interests 
of  beneficiaries  and  sanction  dealings  with 
trust  property. 
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An  Act  to  declare  the  status  of  Crown 
agencies. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that  the 
following  bill  be  not  reported: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Bills  of  Sale  and 
Chattel  Mortgages  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Local 
Improvement   Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Many  of  these  sections  are  for 
clarification  purposes  and  involve  no  great 
change  in  principle.  This  bill  will  be  going 
to  the  municipal  law  committee. 

THE   MUNICIPAL  FRANCHISE 
EXTENSION   ACT,    1958 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Franchise  Extension  Act,  1958." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  last  year's  Act 
it  will  be  recalled  that  there  was  enumera- 
tion of  section  or  sections.  These  sections 
have  been  deleted,  and  it  is  now  proposed  to 
put  in  sections  which  will  enable  the  assessor 
to  repair  the  resident  voters  list  Act,  and, 
in  addition,  there  will  be  a  form  of  regis- 
tration so  that  all  the  persons  whom  we 
hope  to  enfranchise  will  have  an  opportunity 
of  getting  their  names  on  the  list. 

OPERATION   OF   COMMUNITY   SALES 
OF    LIVESTOCK 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the 
operation  of  commxmity  sales  of  livestock." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
development     of     community     sales     in     the 
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province,  and  the  volume  of  business  which 
they  are  handling— I  might  say  that  in  1958 
the  turnover  at  community  sales  in  the 
province  was  over  $100  million— it  is  felt 
at  this  time  that  consideration  should  be  given 
to  the  introduction  of  a  bill  which  would 
establish  the  community  sales  under  an  Act 
by  themselves. 

The  main  principle  involved  in  this  pro- 
posed Act  is  that  the  inspection  of  community 
sales  will  come  under  the  livestock  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  veterin- 
aries  employed  would  be  paid  by  the  depart- 
ment, and  that  the  community  sales  would  be 
licenced  to  some  extent  comparable  to  the 
cost  of  the  inspection  which  they  are  paying 
at    the    present    time. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  introducing  this 
bill  at  this  time  is  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  proper  control  over  the  spread  of  bru- 
cellosis. The  hon.  members  are  aware  at  the 
present  time  it  is  being  cleaned  up  in  the 
province,  county  by  county,  and  we  want  to 
make  sure  that  we  will  be  able  to 
keep  a  close  control  on  the  sale  of  animals 
at  these  community  sales  in  connection  with 
brucellosis. 

There  will  also  be  provision  to  assinre  the 
consignor  of  livestock  to  sales  that  he  will 
be  compensated  for  whatever  livestock  he 
consigns,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sales 
operator  will  have  to  give  proof  of  financial 
responsibility. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  the  main  principles 
involved  in   this  Act. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  May 
I  ask  this  question?  To  what  extent  is 
there  inspection  with  regard  to  brucellosis  of 
cattle  that  go  through  community  sales? 
Is  it  still  on  the  honour  system? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture):   No,  not   entirely. 

Well,  at  the  present  time  the  community 
sales  operator  employs  a  veterinary,  and  the 
veterinary  is  supposed  to  check  on  all  ani- 
mals that  have  been  found  to  be  clear  of 
brucellosis  and  those  which  have  not.  I  mean 
it  might  happen— I  would  not  say  it  has 
happened— but  it  might  happen  there  might 
be  some  bootlegging  of  animals  from  com- 
nlunity  sales  from  one  county  to  another, 
and  this  Act  is  designed,  by  having  the 
inspection  directly  under  the  livestock 
branch  of  the  department,  so  that  we  would 
be  assured  of  proper  control. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  these 
amendments  are  mostly  legal  in  natiure- they 
are  supposed  to  clarify  procedure  in  connec- 
tion with  the  taking  of  votes  under  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act. 

Hon.  members  of  this  House  will  recall 
that  many  votes  have  been  held  down  through 
the  years.  I  think  there  used  to  be  a  saying 
around  here  they  were  pretty  well  done 
by  rule  of  thumb,  but  due  to  the  controversial 
nature  of  certain  marketing  plans  which  have 
been  put  into  effect,  it  apparently  is  not 
possible  to  deal  with  these  votes  by  rule 
of  thunib  any  longer. 

Although  we  thought  we  had  proper  voting 
procedure,  as  hon.  members  of  this  House 
know,  the  courts  thought  otherwise,  and 
these  amendments  do  set  out,  more  clearly, 
the  steps  to  be  taken  in  connection  with  the 
conduct  of  the  vote.  It  does  give  more  power 
to  the  provincial  board  to  decide  on  the 
result  of  a  vote,  and  it  also  makes  pro- 
vision for  a  more  proper  revision  of  the  voters 
list  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  vote,  and 
also  makes  provision  that  additional  ques- 
tions be  put  on  a  ballot  in  connection  with 
a  vote  on  a  plan. 

I  might  say  it  also  makes  provisions  for 
making  sure  that  some  of  our  existing  plans, 
as  presently  in  effect,  are  valid.  There  is 
also  provision  for  a  recount. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Will  the  bill 
be  retroactive? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  hardly  think  so. 
The  chief  justice  might  not  like  it  that  way. 


THE   MILK   INDUSTRY  ACT,   1957 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk 
Industry  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  apologize  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa.  Just  before  the 
House  opened,  he  wanted  to  know  when  I 
might  be  introducing  amendments  to  The 
Milk  Industry  Act.  I  might  say  they  were 
not  in  my  hands  at  that  time— I  did  not  realize 
that  they  were  ready  for  today. 
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Mr.  Thomas:    I  will  forgive  him  this  time. 
An  hon.  member:  Right  on  the  job. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  These  amendments, 
Mr.  Speaker,  are  for  the  most  part  comple- 
mentary to  those  which  I  have  already  intro- 
duced in  connection  with  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act.  They  are  mostly  in  connection 
with  voting  procedure  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  complementary  in  that  respect. 

One  amendment  has  to  do  with  arbitration 
in  connection  with  the  transporters  of  milk. 
At  the  present  time,  the  milk  industry  board 
can  arbitrate  the  price  of  hauling  milk 
between  the  producer  and  the  distributor,  and 
between  the  transporter  and  the  producer.  I 
did  not  feel  the  milk  industry  board,  which 
is  primarily  concerned  with  the  production 
and  the  distribution  of  milk,  should  be  placed 
in  a  position  where  they  would  arbitrate  on 
the  price  that  a  trucker  would  receive  for 
hauling  milk,  so  we  make  provision  here  for 
arbitration  similar  to  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act.  A  judge  and  a  party  appointed 
by  each  of  the  interested  parties  would  be 
the  board  of  arbitration. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  file  answers,  or  table 
answers,   to   questions   3,   5,   7,    17   and   21. 

There  are  some  second  readings  on  the 
order  paper  that  it  is  necessary  to  proceed 
with  in  order  that  they  might  be  sent  to 
committees.  Therefore,  I  will  call  the  second 
readings.  If  there  are  any  orders  that  the 
hon.  members  want  held  out,  I  will  hold  them 
out. 


THE  GAME  AND  FISHERIES  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  91,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Game 
and  Fisheries  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE    POWER   COMMISSION   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  94,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Power 
Commission  Act." 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hon. 
Minister  without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Macaulay)  is 
absent,  I  presume  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will 
give  us  more  latitude  than  normally  we  would 
have  on  committee. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  so,  sir. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 


bill 


THE    GENERAL   WELFARE 
ASSISTANCE  ACT,   1958 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  95,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act,  1958." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment 
should  prove  to  be  a  revolutionary  move  in 
providing  for  general  welfare  assistance  on 
behalf  of  Indians  residing  on  reserves.  It  is 
well  known  that  Indians  without  resources 
in  needy  circumstances  have  had  to  rely  on  a 
rather  haphazard  and  inadequate  process  for 
meeting  their  common  human  needs.  While 
practices  vary  to  some  degree  between  the 
reserves,  it  is  apparently  the  custom  to  require 
the  approval  of  the  Indian  agent  in  the  matter 
of  issuing  assistance  to  applicants  for  relief, 
grants  which  are  extremely  small  in  most 
instances  and  give  little  margin,  especially 
in  family  cases. 

The  amendment  we  have  before  us  today 
contemplates  complete  change  and  approach 
so  far  as  Indians  are  concerned.  It  would 
permit  the  elected  members  of  the  council 
of  the  band  to  serve  residents  on  the  reserve 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  elected  members 
of  a  municipal  council. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  federal  Depart- 
ment of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  is 
primarily  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
Indian  affairs  under  The  Indian  Act  of 
Canada.  It  is  true,  however,  that  Indians 
residing  in  Ontario  are  citizens  of  this  prov- 
ince. It  is  the  wish  of  this  government 
that  they  should  have  the  same  advantages 
available  to  the  citizens  of  Ontario  as  a 
whole. 

In  practice,  the  amendment  would  involve 
the  following  procedures: 

1.  The  elected  council  of  a  band  would 
determine  whether  they  wish  to  administer 
general  welfare  assistance  of  their  cases  under 
their  own  local  authority. 

2.  The  welfare  administrator  for  the  band 
would  be  appointed  by  the  council  to  treat 
the  needs  of  cases  within  the  terms  of 
Ontario's  General  Welfare  Assistance  Act. 

3.  Applications  from  members  of  the 
Indian  band,  and  others  residing  on  the 
reserve,  would  be  accepted  by  the  band's 
welfare  administrator  for  consideration.  Pro- 
cessing of  such  applications  would,  of  course, 
have  to  comply  with  the  administrative 
requirements   of  the  province.        !»;;-. 
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4,  The  council  of  the  band  would  retain 
authority  to  administer  general  welfare  assist- 
ance without  regard  to  the  Indian  agent. 

5.  Accounts  would  be  submitted  by  the 
council  of  the  band  to  the  province  for  the 
pmpose  of  reimbursement  of  80  per  cent, 
of  the  expenditures  incmxed  for  assistance. 
The  remaining  20  per  cent,  would  come 
from  the  funds  of  the  local  band  augmented 
by  the  normal  contributions  of  the  senior 
government. 

Accounts  submitted  to  the  province  would 
be  signed  by  the  chief  and  the  welfare 
administrator  for  the  band,  or  by  some  other 
authorized  member  of  the  band  council. 

This  proposal  is  to  provide  emancipation 
in  the  administration  of  this  phase  of  Indian 
affairs  and  receives  the  concurrence  of  federal 
authorities.  It  is  time  that  our  Indian  neigh- 
bours should  have  the  privilege  and  responsi- 
bility of  directing  affairs  related  to  their  own 
local  autonomy. 

The  standards  established  by  the  province 
in  respect  of  the  grants  to  the  various  types 
of  individual  cases  will  prevail.  Payment  of 
the  band's  share  of  expenditures  for  general 
welfare  assistance  may  come  from  two 
sources:  first,  to  the  local  funds;  second,  to 
funds  provided  to  the  band  by  the  federal 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration. 

Apparently  there  is  a  greater  area  of  need 
among  Indians  living  on  reserves  than  in 
the  normal  communities  in  Ontario.  I  am 
satisfied  that  this  is  a  progressive  and  timely 
step  and  one  which  is  long  overdue. 

We  have  already  made  provincial  funds 
available  to  Indians  in  the  form  of  mothers' 
allowances  on  behalf  of  cases  qualifying 
under  that  programme  and,  of  coiurse,  the 
monies  for  this  purpose  are  paid  entirely 
from  Ontario  taxing  sources. 

In  addition,  our  Indian  neighbours  qualify 
for  old  age  assistance,  and  bUnd  and  disabled 
persons'  allowances,  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  residents  of  the  province. 

We  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  will  be  an 
entirely  new  conception  on  the  part  of  Indians 
in  accepting  administrative  responsibility  for 
a  welfare  programme,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  band  councils  cannot,  in  time,  attend  to 
the  local  requirements  of  their  residents  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  elected  councils 
of  municipalities. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say 
that  I  am  sure  all  hon.  members  of  the  House 
will  wish  to  have  this  segment  of  our  popu- 
lation obtain  the  same  benefits  as  those 
afforded  the  population  as  a  whole. 


Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
speaking  for  a  moment  to  the  principle  of 
this  bill,  I  do  want  to  commend  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  and 
the  government  for  taking  this  forward  step  in 
respect  to  our  Indian  population.  It  is  some- 
thing we  have  talked  about  for  quite  a  num- 
ber of  years,  and  it  is  heartening  indeed  to 
see  that  the  real  human  needs  of  these  people 
are  being  recognized. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Minister  a  moment  ago  —  which 
some  of  us  have  tried  to  impress  upon  people 
in  Ottawa  for  years— when  he  said  that  there 
is  more  need  among  Indians  who  live  on 
reserves  than  there  is  need  among  those  who 
do  not  live  on  reserves.  I  think  that  state- 
ment, Mr.  Speaker,  is  quite  true.  I  think 
it  is  a  shocking  condemnation  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  Indian  affairs  generally,  insofar 
as  the  human  needs  of  these  people  are  con- 
cerned. 

Now,  in  speaking  to  this  bill,  and  certainly 
supporting  it,  I  want  to  say  that  there  is 
only  one  concern  I  do  have  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  welfare  to  people  under  this  bill, 
and  that  is  the  approved  maximum  amount 
in  dollars  and  cents  which  might  be  approved 
for  distribution  in  these  areas. 

I  say  that  because  it  points  up  this  kind 
of  a  problem.  No  doubt  the  hon.  Minister 
and  his  Deputy  Minister  have  taken  that 
into  consideration,  but  I  would  point  out 
there  are  sections,  in  my  riding,  where  today 
it  still  costs  as  much  as  $90  and  $95  for 
a  bag  of  flour,  65  cents  for  a  can  of  Carna- 
tion milk,  and  from  90  cents  to  $1.10  for 
whole  milk  in  the  fluid  state.  Other  basic 
foodstuffs,  which  our  doctors  and  nutri- 
tionists believe  are  essential  to  proper  diet 
among  people,  are  likewise  high  in  cost. 

I  would  hope  that  there  would  not  be 
any  rigid  application  of  the  present  standards 
which  are  set  up  for  the  province  as  a  whole, 
because  they  might  prove  in  some  sections 
to  be  entirely  inadequate. 

I  was  impressed,  too,  that  the  suggestion 
is  that  the  grants  will  follow  the  same  areas 
of  understanding  as  are  in  effect  with  other 
municipal  councils  in  the  northern  districts 
and  the  rest  of  the  province— that  is  to  say 
80  per  cent,  of  the  expenditures  paid  by 
the  provincial  government  and  20  per  cent, 
paid  either  by  band  funds,  or  by  funds  from 
Ottawa. 

I  just  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  wfll 
not  be  any  obstruction  from  the  officials 
from  Ottawa  on  this  aspect  of  it.  I  would 
not  want  to  see  them  restrict,  or  put  a 
ceiling  on,  the  amount  which  they  consider 
to  be  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost. 
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Again  I  commend  the  hon.  Minister  for  this 
forward-looking  legislation,  and  I  can  assure 
him  that  the  Indian  people  in  the  north  will 
be  very  grateful  indeed. 


THE  JAILS  ACT 

Hon.  G.  G.  Wardrope,  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  96,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Jails  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  ACT,  1957 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  98,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE   RACING   COMMISSION   ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  99,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Racing  Commission  Act," 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasm-er  whether  any 
provision  is  made  for  appeals  from  the  deci- 
sion of  the  commission?  I  believe  this  is 
the  same  bill  which  came  before  the  House 
last  year.    As  one  reads  the  section— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
if  that  goes  to  legal  bills  committee?  It  can 
be  looked  at  and  discussed  there  and,  if  it  is 
not  satisfactory,  revised  or  rejected,  as  the  case 
may  be. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Well,  maybe  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  will  tell  us  just 
what  the  bill  does  purport  to  do. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Well,  this,  of  course,  has  to  do  with  the 
licencing  of  jockeys  and  stable  boys,  and  I 
doubt  that  there  is  an  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the- 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
was  the  point  I  wanted  to  pursue,  and  maybe 
we  can  do  it  just  for  a  moment  here. 

My  understanding,  as  I  recall  the  situation 
last  year,  was  that  the  Act  specifically  pro- 
hibited an  appeal.  It  made  it  quite  obvious 
that  the  hearings  were  to  be,  could  be,  held 
in  camera  and  that  there  was  to  be  no  appeal. 
Now,  the  section  that  has  been  suggested  as 
an  amendment  certainly  makes  no  reference 
to  an  appeal  whatsoever. 


My  inquiry  was  whether  or  not  the  Act 
itself  does  provide  for  an  appeal;  whether  by 
this  section,  or  by  any  other  legislation,  it 
permits  an  appeal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  My  understanding  of  the 
amendment  was  that  it  was  only  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  commission,  which  does  have 
authority  to  grant,  also  had  the  authority  to 
refuse  to  grant  and  that  there  was  really  no 
difference  in  the  operation  of  the  Act. 

Hon.  Mr,  Frost:  Well,  let  it  go  to  the  legal 
bills  committee. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   In  principle,  it  is  very 
simple.    It  seems  to  me  that  section  simply 
provides  that  the  clause  will  read  as  follows: 
To  refuse  to  grant  any  licence  or  to  sus- 
pend   or   revoke    any    licence    for    conduct 
which  the  commission  considers  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  public  interest. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest  that 
the  determination  of  public  interest  is  very 
broad  and  vague,  and  what  the  individual 
commissioners  may  determine  to  be  in  the 
public  interest  may  not  necessarily  be  what 
this  government  or  any  impartial  board  might 
think  would  be  in  the  public  interest. 

I  would  think  that  this  particular  type  of 
legislation,  which  is  basically  licencing  legis- 
lation and  not  administrative— in  any  case,  the 
commission's  Act  in  this  regard  is  not  admin- 
istrative—as much  as  it  is  licencing  and  revok- 
ing of  licences  and,  in  this  instance,  certainly 
there  should  be  an  appeal  in  some  fashion. 
It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  made  the  general 
inquiry:  Is  any  appeal  provided  for?  I  cer- 
tainly would  object  to  this  if  there  is  no  appeal 
provided,  either  in  this  particular  bill  or  in 
other  legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may 
say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that 
I  have  the  assurance  of  the  commission  that 
there  was  really  no  change  in  the  operation 
of  the  Act  except  to  clarify  that  they  might 
refuse,  as  well  as  grant.  I  could  get  more 
information  at  the  time  when  the  bill  is  in 
the  committee  of  the  whole,  if  he  would  like 
it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  a  question  on 
the  principle  of  the  bill?  Last  year,  when 
essentially  the  same  bill  was  before  the  House, 
representations  were  made  to  me  that  the 
powers  in  the  bill  here,  or  in  the  bill  last 
year,  might  conceivably  be  used  to  withhold 
licences  from  those  jockeys  or  others  who 
were  employees  there  if  they  sought  to  form 
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Now,  can  the  lion.  Provincial  Treasurer  give 
me  assurance  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  "which  the  commission  considers  to 
be  contrary  to  the  public  interest,"  that  it  will 
not,  in  effect,  be  interpreted  that  licences 
will  be  witliheld  if  they  are  going  to  persons 
seeking  to  organize  a  union? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  certainly  be  cer- 
tain that  such  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  that  is  a  little 
illustration  of  the  sort  of  thing  that  might 
happen,  Mr.  Speaker.  This  will  be  out  of  our 
jurisdiction  and  out  of  the  actual  purview  of 
the  practical  control  of  the  government  after 
the  legislation  is  enacted. 

When  he  says  that  would  not  be  his 
intention,  what  assurance  can  he  give  us  that 
that  is  not  the  commission's  intention?  I  am 
not  only  concerned  about  that  individual 
application,  but  there  could  be  a  myriad  of 
such  examples,  and  I  think  the  principle  is 
bad. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
anyone  would  recognize  the  desirability  of 
having  a  commission  in  a  position  to  admi- 
nister the  affairs  of  a  race  track,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  only  thought  that  is  behind  this 
amendment.  It  is  not  intended  that  there 
should  be  any  change  in  power,  except  to 
make  it  clear  that  a  commission— I  do  not 
think  they  have  issued  a  licence  when  they 
did  not  intend  to  issue  a  licence,  even  up 
until  this  time— but  it  does  remove  any 
doubt  as  to  their  authority  to  issue  or  revoke 
a  licence,  which  is  what  they  have  been 
doing    regularly    all    the    time. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  think  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  raised  a  point  there,  too. 
In  the  case  of  revocation  "in  the  public 
interest"  it  says  in  there.  Now  that  is  a  very 
elastic  term,  it  could  be  spite  or  spleen  or 
something  else.  Well,  if  the  person  involved 
has  his  licence  revoked,  is  the  word  of  the 
commission  final  and  binding?  Has  he  no 
opportunity  of  appealing  to  someone  else,  if 
he  thinks  he  has  been  wrongly  done  by? 
That  is  the  question,  I  think. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hanna  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  members  opposite  that 
this  matter  was  discussed  last  year  and 
turned  down  because  it  was  felt  that  it 
was  a  little  too  extreme.  But  this  year  I 
can  say  that  this  is  good  for  the  public, 
and  it  is  good  for  the  commission,  and  good 
for  the  government,  because  there  are  times 
when  these  cases  come  up,  that  a  commisssion 


has  to  make  a  decision,  and  any  appeal  can 
come  before  the  commission. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  unnecessarily  but— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  suggest  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  I  have  not  any  objection  to 
the  point  of  view  he  raises.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  will  be  sympathetic  to  the  point  of 
view  he  raises  if  that  is  disclosed  by  the 
balance  of  the  Act. 

Now,  I  suggest  this  to  him:  that  the 
matter  be  permitted  to  go,  with  these  reser- 
vations, to  the  legal  bills  committee  where 
all  of  the  hon.  legal  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature are  there  assembled,  plus  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman),  to 
whom  I  bow,  and  then  it  would  come  back  to 
this   House   and   can  be   looked   over   again. 

Now,  I  may  say  this:  I  would  have  objec- 
tions to  arbitary  powers,  that  could  be  used 
indiscriminately,  being  vested  in  a  commis- 
sion of  this  nature. 

Let  the  commissioners  go  there  and  state 
what  the  situation  is,  and  they  can  tell  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  and  the  legal 
bills  committee  assembled  what  the  situation 
is,  and  then  it  can  come  back  to  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House,  and  we  will 
understand  that,  in  passing  this,  that  it 
is  not  actually  an  approval  of  the  principle 
that  is  in  this  bill,  but  it  is  for  the  purpose 
of  allowing  a  further  discussion  of  the  points 
of  issue. 

The  commission  asked  for  certain  powers 
last  year;  and  the  legal  bills  committee  was 
entirely  right  in  rejecting  them.  I  think  the 
bill  went  altogether  too  far. 

Now,  if  this  is  a  remedy  of  that  situation, 
let  us  see  what  the  various  committees  of 
the  House  say  on  it,  and  we  will  under- 
stand that  this  is  only  a  passing  of  the  matter 
from  a  technical  point  of  getting  it  before 
the  committee  where  it  can  be  discussed. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Fine. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  tlie 
bill. 


THE   CHARITABLE   GIFTS   ACT,   1959 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  100,  "The  Charitable  Gifts  Act, 
1959." 

He  said:  This  bill  can  go  to  legal  bills, 
perhaps  it  might  be  well  to  say  that  it  will 
go  now  to  the  committee  on  legal  bills. 

Actually,  it  is  a  rewriting  and  a  recasting 
of  a  bill  of  10  years  ago  and,  in  the  main. 
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the  clarification  and  extension  of  the  mean- 
ing of  an  interest  in  a  business  is  spelled 
out,  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  main  change 
in  the  Act. 

In  the  course  of  the  period  of  10  years, 
there  grew  up  some  possible  doubts  as  to 
the  full  meaning,  or  just  how  extensive  the 
interest  in  a  business  could  go. 

For  example,  there  was  some  suggestion 
that  if  it  were  put  to  a  legal  test  it  would 
include  share  interest  because  the  shares 
themselves  might  not  be  an  interest  in  the 
business.  Thus,  holding  shares  in  a  company, 
which  in  turn  owned  other  assets,  might  not 
come  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act, 
although  undoubtedly  that  was,  I  think, 
the  general  intention. 

Now,  with  this  rewording  that  would  be 
put  beyond  a  peradventure,  I  do  not  think 
the  comparison  of  the  sections  as  they  now 
stand,  with  the  new  sections,  will  indicate 
that  there  is  any  major  change  in  principle, 
but  rather  clarification  such  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. There  is  a  deletion,  I  think,  in  one 
case  of  a  section  now  in  the  Act,  which  also, 
I  think,  attempts  to  do  just  what  I  said. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
quite  as  much  interest  in  it  this  year  as 
there  was  10  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  I  think  the  10  years  inter- 
vening has  established  the  wisdom  and  the 
fairness  of  this  Act.  Actually,  that  has  been 
amply  demonstrated,  and  the  imaginary 
things  my  hon.  friends  brought  up  10  years 
ago  have  not  come  to  pass. 

As  I  said  when  the  bill  was  given  first 
reading,  it  had  a  kind  of  venerable  respect- 
abihty.  Ten  years  have  passed  and  it  has 
operated  well  and  it  is  now,  I  think,  classed 
everywhere  as  being  a  very  fine  piece  of 
legislation. 

I  well  remember  10  years  ago,  the  great 
argument  was  that  in  the  United  States 
they  were  doing  certain  things— for  instance, 
there  was  the  Ford  Trust  and  other  things. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  of  those  trusts  in  that 
operation— that  method  of  operation— have 
ceased  and  gone  out  of  business.  The  Ford 
company  some  2  or  3  years  ago  disposed 
of  all  their  holdings  and  the  public  was 
given  the  opportunity  of  subscribing  for  the 
shares.    That  has  happened  in  other  places. 

I  think  that  the  principle  of  this  Act  has 
been  held  by  all  authorities  to  be  a  very 
sound  one,  and  I  would  say  in  its  operations 
it  is  exceedingly  fair— exceedingly  fair  to 
the  trustees,  to  the  executors  who  are  con- 
cerned—because it  enables  them  to  purchase. 


whereas  they  would  not  have  been  enabled 
to  do  so  if  the  other  laws  had  obtained. 

So  I  say  there  is  no  heat  in  the  subject 
now,  introduced  by  the  law  himself,  Mr. 
Attorney-General . 

Mr.  Nixon:  This  one  repeals  the  one  you 
put  on. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no,  no.  Just  adds  to 
it,  makes  it  a  little  better,  polishes  it  up. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Just  read  it.  It  says  the  Act 
is  repealed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  is  a  rewriting  of  the 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;    second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH    ACT 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  101,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Health  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  ONTARIO-ST.   LAWRENCE 

DEVELOPMENT    COMMISSION 

ACT,    1955 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  102,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Ontario-St.  Lawrence  Development  Commis- 
sion Act,  1955." 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  Minister  wants  to 
increase  them  in  numbers  from  11  to  15? 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  does  he  want,  a  whole 
county  council  or  Legislature  looking  after 
that  place  down  there?  Does  he  not  have 
enough  room  among  the  11  to  make  all  the 
appointments? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  has  been  extended  to 
the  Bay  of  Quinte  now,  it  takes  in  a  lot  more 
territory. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  maybe  the  hon.  Minister 
would  tell  us  something  about  this.  Where 
do  they  get  their  funds,  what  do  they  pay  the 
members? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  The  members  of  the 
commission  are  paid  on  a  per  diem  basis. 
Until  now,  the  commission  has  consisted  of  11 
members  with  a  vice-chairman.  The  area  of 
the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  com- 
mission extends  now  from  the  Quebec  border 
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to  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  and  as  the  commission 
developed,  the  number  of  the  people 
appointed  to  the  commission  numbered  11— 

Mr.  Nixon:    There  are  11  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes.  Hon.  members  will 
remember  last  year,  I  am  sure,  that  the  com- 
mission was  extended  to  take  in  the  county 
of  Frontenac.  The  reason  for  that  was  because 
of  Fort  Henry  and  Kingston. 

Then  it  went  into  Prince  Edward  county 
and  the  United  Empire  Loyalist  cemetery  and 
residential  area  there  which  is  to  be  pre- 
served, and  the  people  of  Prince  Edward  and 
Frontenac  felt  that,  as  the  commission  went 
westward  in  area,  they  should  have  some 
voice  at  commission  meetings.  And  for  that 
reason,  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Brant, 
we  are  asking  now  that  the  Act  be  amended 
"not  to  exceed  15"  so  as  to  make  provision 
for  those  in  the  area  that  was  taken  in  last 
year. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
South  (Mr.  Dunbar)  on  this  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  No.  The  hon.  member 
for  Leeds  (Mr.  Auld)  is  the  vice-chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  might  say  that  there  is 
the  executive  portion  of  the  commission  which 
is  comprised  of  a  former  member  of  this 
House,  whose  qualifications  the  hon.  member, 
I  know,  would  confirm,  Mr.  Challies.  And 
then  Dr.  J.  L.  Carroll  of  Brockville,  and  the 
hon.  member  for  Leeds,  are  the  executive 
members.  The  non-executive  members  con- 
sist of  those  in  the  surrounding  area  who 
would  be  representative  of  those  in  this. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  hon.  member  for 
Ottawa,  South  was  added.  They  are  not 
salaried  members.  They  receive  a  per  diem 
allowance.  They  might  meet  once  a  month 
or  something  of  that  sort.  They  consist  of 
certain  citizens  in  that  community.  To  recol- 
lect one,  there  is  Mrs.  J.  T.  Smith,  who  is  the 
Dorothy  Dumbrille  of  the  tales  and  poems 
written  of  Glengarry,  and  there  are  some 
other  citizens  who  are  interested  from  the 
standpoint  of  history,  community  interest,  and 
things  of  that  sort. 

Recently,  I  think  last  year,  the  area  the 
commission  operates  in  was  extended  up  to 
the  Bay  of  Quinte  and  it  was  felt  that  the 
federal  district  area  of  Ottawa  might  very 
well  have  some  interest  in  the  development 
of  this  very  important  portion  of  Ontario. 
For  that  reason,  it  was  suggested  that  the 
hon.  member  for  Ottawa  South,  because  of 
his  wide  knowledge  of  the  area,  might  be 
added  there.    He  is  not  added  as  an  executive 


member  of  the  commission,  but  merely  as  a 
member  of  the  advisory  committee  of  the 
commission  which  meets  once  a  month. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  one  of  the  11? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  I  think  he  is  one  of 
the  11  now,  but  this  gives  the  opportunity  to 
appoint  3  more.  It  does  not  represent  any 
serious  change  in  the  legislation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  little  more  scope  for 
provincial  senatorial  appointments? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  103,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipal  Act." 

Motion  agreed  toj  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
you  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT   OF   HIGHWAYS 

Hon.  F.  M.  Cass  (Minister  of  Highways): 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  one  of  the  newer  members 
of  the  government,  I  have  today  the  respon- 
sibility of  presenting  to  this  House  a  short 
report  on  the  past  year's  achievements  of 
my  department  and  the  plans  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

The  Department  of  Highways  is  not,  in 
terms  of  years,  an  old  department  of  govern- 
ment in  Ontario,  having  been  established  in 
1914  and  having  had,  prior  to  myself,  but 
7  Ministers.  But  in  terms  of  accomplishment. 
The  Department  of  Highways  has  gained  a 
pre-eminent  position  not  only  within  our 
own  government  but  also  among  similar 
organizations  on  the  North  American  conti- 
nent. I  say  with  pride,  and  with  assurance, 
that  our  Ontario  Department  of  Highways 
has  established  an  enviable  record  in  high- 
way planning  and  building  which  has  set  a 
pattern  here  in  Canada  and  is  studied  and 
admired  elsewhere  in  America. 

All  of  us  in  public  life  know  and  have 
experienced  the  demands  and  trials  which 
attach  to  such  service;  few  of  us  receive 
any  tangible  compensating  benefit.  I  must 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  count  myself  as 
one  of  these  few. 
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It  was  my  happy  privilege  to  receive  from 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan) 
a  large  department  staffed  with  a  loyal, 
efficient  and  competent  group  of  public  ser- 
vants with  a  reputation  of  doing  a  good 
job  according  to  the  needs  at  hand  and  the 
money  available.  Gathered  in  my  depart- 
ment are  some  of  the  foremost  authorities 
on  highways  planning  and  construction  to 
be  found  anywhere.  I  particularly  wish  to 
mention  that  my  Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fulton,  who  has  been  with  the  department 
for  almost  30  years  during  most  of  which 
he  has  been  on  the  planning  staff,  not  only 
administers  and  directs  his  own  department 
so  well,  but  is  constantly  in  demand  as  an 
advisor  on  highway  matters  by  Ministers 
and  officials  from  all  across  the  country. 

And  I  would  also  wish  to  mention  the 
severe  loss  my  department  and  the  highway 
planning  and  construction  professions  have 
suffered  in  the  untimely  death  last  year  of 
our  planning  engineer,  the  late  Ken  Siddal; 
I  know  that  most  of  the  hon.  members  were 
well  acquainted  with  Ken  Siddal  and  know 
the  contribution  he  made  to  Ontario's  high- 
ways. 

To  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and 
advice  of  one's  predecessor  in  any  position 
is  of  incalculable  value,  and  I  can  assure 
hon.  members  that  the  advice  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  continued  successful  operation  of  my 
department. 

Since  taking  office  some  11  months  ago, 
I  have  travelled— mostly  by  car,  I  may  say- 
up  and  down  and  across  this  great  province 
of  ours.  As  I  have  driven  over  King's  high- 
ways and  county,  urban  and  township  roads 
and  streets,  and  visited  with  those  respon- 
sible for  them  and  those  interested  in  and 
using  them,  I  have  been  very  forcibly 
and  favourably  impressed  by  the  great  for- 
ward step  in  road  improvement. 

I  have  been  impressed,  too,  by  the  interest 
and  competence  of  all  those  involved  in  high- 
way work,  be  they  highways  employees, 
municipal  workers,  contractors,  municipal 
officials,  local  organizations  or  ordinary 
citizens  daily  using  our  roads  and  streets 
on  business  and  pleasure.  Particularly 
would  I  wish  to  say  that,  in  my  view,  the 
various  engineers'  associations,  the  Ontario 
good  roads  association  and  the  Canadian 
good  roads  association  have  exercised  a  tre- 
mendous and  beneficial  effect  on  the  course 
of  highway  planning  and  construction  over 
the  years,  and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  encourage  them  in  their  work. 

I  also  wish  to  inform  the  hon.  members 
that,  during  the  past     year,  in  co-operation 


with  the  Canadian  good  roads  association, 
my  department  has  endeavoured  to  establish 
friendly  contact  with  highways  personnel  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  During  the  fall,  Mr. 
N.  I.  Litvin,  deputy  chairman  of  the  Russian 
state  highways  committee,  and  Mr.  V.  V. 
Mikhailov,  director  of  the  Soviet  Union 
highway  research  institute  at  Moscow,  visited 
this  country  and  spent  two  days  with  my 
department.  A  good  deal  of  interesting  tech- 
nical information  was  exchanged,  which  was 
not  all  to  the  benefit  of  our  Russian  friends. 

I  would  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  any 
such  contacts  between  the  officials  and 
peoples  of  our  two  great  nations  must  be 
beneficial,  and  by  such  personal  contacts  and 
acquaintances  we  can  hope  to  allay,  in  some 
small  way,  the  present  too-evident  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  distrust,  and  do  our  small 
part  towards  bringing  closer  the  day  of 
friendly    international    co-operation. 

One  of  the  more  pleasant  and  also  effec- 
tive things  which  have  been  my  lot  during  the 
past  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  has  been  the 
thoughtful  and  cheerful  co-operation  which 
I,  as  Minister,  and  all  my  officials,  have 
received  from  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  of  every  party.  I  can  assure  them 
that  it  is  my  desire  to  have  my  department 
personnel  receive  and  make  use  of  the 
special  local  knowledge  and  views  which 
each  hon.  member  of  this  House  has  of  his 
riding,  and  to  extend  to  them  and  to  their 
people  the  same  measure  of  co-operation  and 
every  assistance  of  which  we  are  capable. 

It  is  my  privilege,  now,  to  place  before 
the  hon.  members  the  estimates  of  Tlie 
Department  of  Highways  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1960— a  year  in  which  we 
shall  endeavour  to  achieve  another  record 
of  planned  improvements  which  will  make 
Ontario's  highway  system  of  even  greater 
service  and  convenience  to  motorists  and 
citizens  generally  in  all  parts  of  the  province. 

For  the  fifth  successive  year,  the  depart- 
ment's appropriation  has  been  increased  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  King's 
highways  and  secondary  highways,  and  for 
aid  through  subsidies  on  municipal  rural  roads 
and  urban  streets. 

Our  estimates  for  1959-1960  provide  for  a 
gross  expenditure  of  $273,257,000,  of  which 
$12  million  will  be  covered  by  refunds  for 
work  done  on  the  trans-Canada  highway,  leav- 
ing a  net  expenditure  of  $261,257,000.  This 
is  an  increase  of  $8.4  million  over  the  appro- 
priation for  net  expenditure  provided  for  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  need  for  modern 
highways  which  can  serve  the  ever-increasing 
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volume  of  motor  vehicle  traffic  with  greater 
efficienc}'  and  greater  safety.  The  increased 
appropriation  will  enable  the  department  to 
complete  the  fourth  year  of  work  on  a  long- 
term  programme  which,  at  the  present  rate  of 
progress,  should  be  completed  by  1970.  It 
will  also  permit  us  to  engage  in  a  shorter  term 
programme  of  special  projects  throughout 
tlie  province,  of  which  the  first  will  be  a  new 
high  level  bridge  over  the  Welland  canal  near 
St.  Catharines.  In  connection  with  this  major 
project,  I  might  add  that  consulting  engineers 
have  already  been  retained  and  bids  for  the 
first  contract  on  this  structure  will  be  called 
during  1959. 

But,  before  I  deal  in  detail  with  our  pro- 
posed programme  and  estimates  for  1959- 
1960,  I  wash  to  report  on  the  very  material 
progress  made  by  the  department  in  the 
fiscal  year  just  ending.  One  of  the  most 
important  achievements  during  the  year  was 
the  completion  of  a  two-year  engineering 
study  of  all  Ontario's  rural  roads  and  urban 
streets  which,  for  the  first  time,  gives  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  present  and  future  needs 
over  the  entire  provincial  and  municipal  road 
and  street  system.  The  printed  report  giving 
the  results  of  this  study  will  be  submitted 
to  the  hon.  members  today. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
highway  improvement  in  1958-1959. 

I  think  that  it  is  highly  significant  that,  as 
we  are  about  to  end  one  fiscal  year  and  out- 
line our  plans  for  the  coming  year,  the 
preliminary  programme  of  capital  construction 
on  King's  highways  for  the  year  1960-1961  has 
ben  completed  and  pre-engineering  is  now 
under  way.  While  we  have  plans  for  major 
freeways  which  may  not  be  required  for  an- 
other 10  years,  it  usually  takes  some  4  years 
to  locate,  design  and  construct  a  modern 
highway,  so  that  new  highways  and  recon- 
structed highways  that  are  completed  in  any 
one  year  are  the  culmination  of  se\eral  years 
of  effort. 

Everywhere  in  Ontario  there  are  capital 
construction  projects  under  way  on  King's 
highways,  in  all  stages  of  completion,  while 
the  \ery  necessary  work  of  maintenance  con- 
tinues on  a  year-round  basis.  During  the 
current  fiscal  year,  the  department  called 
tenders  on  some  304  capital  contracts  and 
170  ordinary  expenditure  contracts— the  largest 
number  of  contracts  to  be  called  in  any  one 
year  of  the  department's  liistory.  The  1958 
capital  contracts  included  126  grading  and 
paving  contracts  for  580  miles  of  grading,  and 
for  456  miles  of  pa\'ing,  while  113  structure 
contracts  and  37  structural  steel  contracts 
were  also  awarded. 


During  the  past  year,  1958-1959,  the 
department  completed  some  330  capital  con- 
struction contracts  covering  620  miles  of 
grading,  540  miles  of  paving— in  addition  to 
which  85  miles  were  paved  in  the  Cochrane 
district  by  The  Department  of  Highway  forces 
—and  97  structures  were  completed. 

The  department  also  completed  some  167 
ordinary  expenditure  contracts  which  included 
6  resurfacing  contracts  for  59  miles,  16  hot 
mix  patch  contracts  and  6  surface  treatment 
contracts  for  225  miles,  as  well  as  a  consider- 
able mileage  of  dust  layer  contracts. 

It  is  iDossible  only  to  cover  some  of  the 
highlights  of  the  construction  completed  in 
1958.  For  instance,  in  southwestern  Ontario, 
the  Windsor  entrance  of  highway  No.  401  was 
completed,  and  also  16  miles  of  33-foot  pave- 
ment on  highway  No.  7  from  Sarnia  easterly. 

We  also  awarded  contracts  for  widening 
highways  No.  2  and  No.  4  between  London 
and  Lambeth  to  a  width  of  48  feet,  and  did 
work  to  eliminate  the  hazardous  alignment 
from  Delaware  to  the  Thames  River.  The 
paving  contract  was  also  awarded  to  complete 
the  New  Hamburg  diversion. 

In  the  central  region  which  includes  the 
Toronto,  Hamilton  and  Port  Hope  districts,  the 
largest  project  to  be  completed  was,  of  course, 
the  Burlington  Bay  skyway  to  which  refer- 
ence will  be  made  later.  Highway  No.  25 
was  completely  regraded  and  paved  in  record 
time,  for  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  highway 
No.  5  to  Milton,  to  tie  in  with  the  proposed 
completion  of  extended  highway  No.  401  from 
highway  No.  10  to  highway  No.  25,  and 
contracts  for  paving  highway  No.  401  between 
highway  No.  10  and  highway  No.  25  were 
called  ahead  of  schedule  since  they  originally 
appeared  in  the  1959  programme. 

The  section  of  highway  No.  401  from 
highway  No.  27  to  highway  No.  10  was  com- 
pleted and  opened  to  traffic  by  the  late 
Thomas  L.  Kennedy.  Grading  was  extended 
westerly  from  highway  No.  10  to  highway 
No.  25  in  preparation  for  the  paving  contracts 
just  mentioned.  While  this  work  was  being 
done,  we  awarded  contracts  for  grading  and 
structures  between  highway  No.  25  and  high- 
way No.  8,  and  this  work  will  be  under  way 
in  1959  in  preparation  for  paving  in  1960. 

Another  9.5  miles  of  highway  No.  401  were 
completed  and  put  into  operation  on  schedule 
with  the  opening  of  the  section  from  Brighton 
to  Trenton  which  is  continuous  with  the 
completed  section  from  Trenton  to  Marysville. 

The  Queen  Elizabeth  way  was  widened 
to   6  lanes  between  the   Humber  River  and 
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highway  No.  27  as  the  first  stage  of  an  over- 
all widening  programme  from  Toronto  to 
Hamilton  which  is  being  continued  in  the 
coming  year.  Contracts  were  awarded  for 
several  structures  in  preparation  for  widening 
this  highway  as  far  west  as  Bronte. 

The  Lindsay  by-pass,  on  the  trans-Canada 
highway,  was  completed  with  5  miles  of 
finished  asphalt  pavement  and  structures  over 
the  Scugog  River  and  the  Canadian  National 
Railways.  There  were  also  some  6  miles  of 
pavement  completed  between  Lindsay  and 
Oakwood,  to  trans-Canada  highway  stand- 
ards, on  highway  No.  7.  Several  contracts 
were  awarded  for  the  Peterborough  by-pass. 

In  the  eastern  region,  which  includes  the 
Kingston,  Ottawa  and  Bancroft  districts, 
further  mileage  of  highway  No.  401  was  put 
into  operation,  with  23.8  miles  opened 
between  Trenton  and  Marysville,  and  6  miles 
from  highway  No.  15  to  the  Joyceville  side 
road.  Thus,  one  single  stretch  of  highway  No. 
401  by-passes  the  municipalities  of  Trenton 
and  Belleville,  which  are  relieved  of  urban 
traffic  while  the  traffic  volume  on  highway 
No.  2  and  other  highways  is  reduced. 

Contracts  have  been  awarded  for  paving 
highway  No.  401  from  the  Joyceville  side 
road  to  Rockport-a  distance  of  21  miles— 
and  this  work  should  be  completed  early 
next  autumn.  Grading  of  another  section, 
between  highway  No.  16  and  Iroquois,  has 
been  awarded  to  connect  two  practically 
completed  sections.  Two  grading  contracts 
also  were  awarded  for  14  miles  of  highway 
No.  401  east  from  Cornwall  towards  the 
Quebec  boundary. 

In  regard  to  the  trans-Canada  highway  in 
this  area,  an  important  step  towards  ultimately 
completing  the  important  link  between  Peter- 
borough and  Perth  was  the  grading  and  pav- 
ing of  14  miles  from  highway  No.  38  westerly 
and  from  Perth  to  Bathurst. 

Contracts  were  called  for  grading  and 
structures  on  the  Carleton  Place  by-pass. 
Work  on  the  Ottawa  Queensway  section  of 
the  trans-Canada  highway  gained  momentum 
with  the  awarding  of  contracts  for  another 
3.5  miles  of  grading  and  structures  from  the 
St.  Laurent  interchange  to  Montreal  road. 
Additional  contracts  for  5  miles  of  grading 
and  8  structures  which  were  originally 
scheduled  to  be  called  in  1959  were  called 
ahead  of  schedule  in  order  to  permit  earlier 
development  of  bordering  subdivisions. 

In  the  northern  region  which  includes  the 
Huntsville,  North  Bay,  Sudbury,  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  and  New  Liskeard  districts,  the  trans- 
Canada  highway  was  well  advanced  with  an 


exceptionally  large  mileage  of  completed 
paved  sections  and  structures.  The  south 
OriUia  by-pass  of  highway  No.  12,  consisting 
of  some  3  miles  with  structures  over  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  and  the  high- 
way No.  11  and  highway  No.  12  by-pass 
interchange,  was  completed  so  that  through 
traffic  no  longer  has  to  wind  through  OriUia, 
On  the  important  Waubaushene  to  Footes 
Bay  section  of  highway  No.  103,  on  the 
trans-Canada  highway,  29  miles  were  finished 
and  opened  to  travel  along  with  the  Matche- 
dash  Bay  and  Moon  River  structures.  Another 
15  miles  were  completed  on  highway  No.  17 
between  Iron  Bridge  and  Thessalon  as  an 
important  step  in  the  completion  of  this 
highway  between  Sudbury  and  the  Soo  to 
first-class  trans-Canada  highway  standards. 

In  the  North  Bay  district  a  hazardous 
section  of  highway  No.  17  at  the  Mattawa 
Hill  was  eliminated  by  the  completion  of 
grading  and  paving  of  a  revision  at  this  site. 
An  additional  6.6  miles  of  highway  No.  68 
were  completed  on  Manitoulin  Island. 

A  heavy  volume  of  new  construction  work 
was  started  in  1958-1959  throughout  the 
northern  region^  In  Huntsville,  work  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the~Tmportant  Huntsville  by-pass. 
Highway  No.  400  is  being  extended  north 
from  Crown  Hill  to  Coldwater  to  serve  the 
popular  Muskoka  resort  areas  and  connect 
with  the  trans-Canada  highway.  Highway 
No.  69  is  being  improved  between  Point  au 
Baril  and  the  Magnetawan  River  which  is 
one  of  the  few  remaining  sections  of  this 
highway  between  Waubaushene  and  Sudbiuy 
which  needs  to  be  brought  up  to  trans-Canada 
highway  standards. 

In  the  northwestern  region,  comprising  the 
districts  of  Cochrane,  Fort  William  and 
Kenora,  the  trans-Canada  highway  was 
further  pushed  towards  completion  by  paving 
for  5  miles  soutli  of  Sistonens  Corners  in  the 
Fort  William  district  and  for  6  miles  from  the 
Manitoba  boundary  easterly  in  the  Kenora 
district. 

Considerable  advancement  was  made  in  the 
trans-Canada  highway  programme  as  the 
result  of  the  completion  of  several  major 
structures  over  the  Black  River,  Prairie  River, 
Steel  River,  and  North  Trout  Creek  in  the 
Fort  William  district,  plus  two  other  impor- 
tant structures  in  the  same  district  at  the 
Little  Pic  River,  where  considerable  engi- 
neering and  construction  difficulties  had  been 
encountered  due  to  soil  conditions,  and  at  the 
Kakabeka  Falls  bridge  which  replaced  an 
older  structure. 

In  the  Kenora  district  the  Eagle  River 
bridge  and  approaches  were  completed  on  the 
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trans-Canada   highway   to    eliminate    a    haz- 
ardous condition  which  existed  previously. 

Work  was  started  on  some  63  miles  of  some 
of  the  heaviest  rock  construction  on  the  entire 
Ontario  trans-Canada  highway  mileage.  This 
work  is  being  done  on  several  sections  ranging 
from  Jackfish  and  Terrace  Bay  to  Raith.  Two 
contracts  exceeding  $1  million  will  improve 
sections  totalling  over  15  miles  from  Selim  to 
Pays  Piatt  and  Pays  Piatt  to  Cavershill. 

In  the  Fort  William  district,  the  last 
remaining  gap  of  the  Atikokan  highway  No. 
120  from  highway  No.  17  to  Atikokan— a 
distance  of  88  miles— was  completed  with  the 
paving  of  the  11.7-mile  gap  from  Kashabowie 
River  easterly. 

In  the  Cochrane  district,  two  large  grading 
contracts  were  awarded,  covering  some  18 
miles  of  highway  No.  11  between  Harty  and 
Lowther  as  part  of  the  programme  to  bring 
highway  No.  11  up  to  a  high  standard 
between  Kapuskasing  and  Hearst. 

The  first  section  to  be  paved,  on  the  route 
of  the  trans-Canada  highway  between 
Marathon  and  the  Agawa  River,  was  com- 
pleted with  the  laying  of  some  17  miles  of 
pavement  from  Marathon  to  Rouse  Lake.  In 
addition  to  this,  approximately  83  miles  have 
been  graded  this  year,  together  with  8  struc- 
tures. This  is  regarded  as  being  very  satis- 
factory progress  considering  the  remoteness 
of  the  project  and  the  severity  of  winter 
weather  conditions. 

As  this  work  was  being  completed  on  "the 
Gap"  another  22  contracts  were  awarded  for 
49  miles  of  grading,  55  miles  of  hot  mix 
paving,  and  12  structures.  Work  is  either 
completed  or  proceeding  on  every  mile  of 
"the  Gap." 

In  summary,  the  work  completed  on 
highway  No.  401  consisted  of  34  miles  of 
grading  dual  highway  and  50.9  miles  of 
asphalt  and  concrete  paving  and  29  structures. 
On  the  trans-Canada  highway,  exclusive  of 
the  Marathon-Agawa  Gap',  there  were  71 
miles  of  grading,  83  miles  of  asphalt  paving, 
and  18  structures  completed,  while  in  the 
Agawa-Marathon  Gap  there  were  83  miles  of 
grading  and  17  miles  of  paving. 

Out  of  a  total  of  some  508  miles  on  high- 
way No.  401,  some  220  miles  are  now 
completed  and  open  to  travel,  and  126  miles 
are  under  construction.  It  is  expected  that 
310  miles  will  be  completed  by  1960,  and 
that  another  79  miles  will  be  added  in  1961, 
with  the  total  mileage  completed  by   1963. 

The  work  to  which  I  have  referred  as 
completed  was  actually  completed  in  1958, 
although  a  part  of  the  work  might  have  been 


done  in  previous  years.  As  this  work  was  com- 
pleted, the  other  contracts  were  being  called 
and  most  of  these  will  not  be  completed 
until  1959. 

Regarding  relations  with  contractors,  pro- 
cedures which  have  been  developed  or 
adapted  by  The  Department  of  Highways  for 
the  awarding  and  control  of  contract  work 
have  been  satisfactory  in  operation  both  to 
the  department  and,  we  believe,  to  con- 
tractors. These  procedures  place  the  very 
large  volume  of  contract  work  on  a  sound 
business  basis,  which  is  equitable  to  all 
parties. 

Our  system  of  pubhc  opening  of  tenders, 
and  our  policy  of  making  contract  awards  to 
the  lowest  bidder,  have  been  recommended 
by  the  contracting  industry  as  an  example 
for  other  government  departments  across 
Canada. 

Some  two  years  ago,  we  introduced  a 
liquidated  damages  provision  in  contracts 
where  it  is  most  important  that  the  work  to 
be  done,  or  the  supply  of  materials,  should  be 
completed  within  a  definite  period.  To  date, 
over  400  capital  and  maintenance  contracts 
have  included  liquidated  damages,  and  of 
these  some  300  contracts  have  been  com- 
pleted. We  have  collected  liquidated  dam- 
ages on  some  49  of  these  contracts,  all  but 
two  of  which  were  for  the  supply  of  materials. 

Since  October,  1957,  when  the  first  qualified 
contract  was  called,  some  175  contractors 
have  made  application  for  ratings  which 
entitle  them  to  bid  on  larger  contracts.  This 
pre-qualification  of  contractors  insures  that 
any  contractor  wishing  to  bid  on  qualified 
contracts  is  financially  and  technically  capable 
of  performing  the  work  within  a  given  time. 
Over  the  past  year  and  a  half,  95  qualified 
contracts  have  been  awarded  with  an  average 
of  10  bids  per  contract.  This  compares 
favourably  with  an  average  of  8  bids  for 
all  other  contracts  awarded  from  April  1, 
1958,  to  December  31,  1958.  I  would  parti- 
cularly draw,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  members  to  this  next  sentence. 

The  efi^ect  of  liquidated  damages  and  pre- 
qualification  of  contractors  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  in  February,  1957,  we  had  to 
extend  the  time  of  completion  for  250  con- 
tracts while  in  February,  1959,  we  had  to 
extend  the  time  on  only  3— practically  all  of 
our  contract  work  is  being  completed  on 
schedule. 

We  have  continued  to  schedule  some  30 
per  cent,  of  contract  awards  for  the  winter 
months  so  that  contractors  can  plan  ahead  and 
schedule  their  work  for  an  early  start  as  soon 
as    weather    conditions    permit.     The    winter 
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contract  awards  made  during  the  last  5 
months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  will  total 
$28.4  million,  or  more  than  $1  million  more 
than  last  year. 

Tender  prices  paid  on  contract  work  during 
1958-1959  were  lower  than  in  the  preceding 
3  years,  and  some  20  per  cent,  less  than  in 
1956-1957,  as  measured  by  the  department's 
index  which  is  based  on  units  of  work  exclu- 
sive of  cost  of  materials  which  are  purchased 
by  the  department.  Our  index  of  construc- 
tion materials  purchased  shows  a  very  slight 
decline  from  1957-1958,  as  compared  with  an 
increase  of  11.7  per  cent,  shown  in  that  year. 

Present  indications  are  that  construction 
material  costs  will  continue  to  decline  at  a 
somewhat  increased  rate  in  1959-1960. 

The  work  of  maintenance,  as  conducted  on 
the  King's  highway  and  secondary  highway 
system,  includes  a  great  variety  of  activities 
which  are  necessary  to  protect  and  extend 
the  life  of  highways,  which  represent  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars  of  capital  invest- 
ment. The  high  standard  of  maintenance  that 
we  require  also  adds  to  the  utility  and  the 
safety  of  the  King's  highway,  while  the 
planting  of  trees,  the  operation  of  roadside 
picnic  tables,  and  good  housekeeping  to  keep 
the  highway  rights-of-way  clean,  all  provide 
greater  pleasure  and  convenience  for  the 
motorist  and  create  favourable  impressions  on 
visitors  from  other  countries  and  other  parts 
of  Canada. 

During  1958,  maintenance  operations  were 
carried  on  over  all  provincial  highways,  and 
during  the  present  winter  some  12,800  miles 
of  highway  have  been  kept  open.  The  winter 
programme  has  given  work  to  some  1,500 
men,  in  addition  to  ordinary  maintenance 
operations   which   are  being  carried  on. 

In  addition  to  some  capital  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges,  and  repair  and  surface 
treatment  of  an  extensive  mileage  of  highways, 
maintenance  staff  placed  69,500  signs,  in- 
stalled 13  traffic  signals  and  70  flashing 
beacons,  and  installed  1,051  luminaires  to 
provide  greater  highway  safety  by  better 
lighting  of  heavily  used  intersections.  Nearly 
5,000  acres  of  highway  right-of-way  was 
seeded  to  grass,  and  2,815  miles  were  sprayed 
for  weeds.  While  67,600  trees  were  planted, 
some  3,500  trees,  which  were  considered  to 
be  dangerous  to  traffic,  were  removed  from 
the  right-of-way  in  the  public  interest.  We 
are  now  planting  a  larger  number  of  trees 
and  a  greater  variety  of  trees  than  has  ever 
been  done  before.  These  plantings  far  out- 
number the  relatively  few  trees  which  have 
to  be  removed  because  they  are  too  close  to 


the  highway  or  otherwise  create  a  hazardous 
condition. 

Examples  of  maintenance  operations  I  have 
mentioned  merely  serve  to  indicate  the  diver- 
sity of  work  which  is  being  carried  on  by 
our  maintenance  staff  which  deserves  a  great 
deal  of  credit  for  the  safe  condition  and  the 
good  appearance  of  our  King's  highways. 

The  Department  of  Highways  staflF  deserves 
great  credit  indeed.  The  large  volume  of  work 
that  is  now  being  done  so  eflBciently  and  eflFec- 
tively  by  The  Department  of  Highways  is 
possible  only  through  the  efforts  of  this  experi- 
enced and  well-integrated  staff  under  the 
direction  of  our  Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Fulton,  senior  officials,  and  district  engineers. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  sincere  apprecia- 
tion of  the  co-operation  I  have  received,  as 
Minister,  during  the  past  year,  from  all 
branches  and  all  districts  of  the  department. 
From  my  personal  observations,  I  am  confident 
—as  I  have  previously  said— that  we  have  an 
organization  of  which  this  province  can  be 
proud,  and  which  is  fully  competent  to  plan, 
design,  construct  and  maintain  the  modem 
system  of  highways  which  will  serve  Ontario 
well  into  the  future. 

In  line  with  increased  volume  of  work, 
there  was  some  increase  in  the  number  of 
The  Department  of  Highways  staff  during  the 
past  year.  There  was  also  further  progress 
made  towards  decentralization,  so  that  each 
of  the  regions  and  districts  will  be  more  self- 
sufficient  and  able  to  take  more  direct  action. 

A  new  head  office  building  is  now  under 
construction  at  Downsview,  and  should  be 
ready  for  occupancy  during  1959.  This  will 
enable  us  to  have  all  of  our  head  office  staff 
together,  rather  than  scattered  in  different 
offices  at  various  points  in  Toronto.  We  believe 
that  operating  efficiency  will  be  further 
increased  by  this  move. 

We  now  have  380  professional  engineers  on 
staff  as  compared  with  328  a  year  ago  and 
272  in  February,  1957.  Two  years  ago  we 
were  suffering  from  an  acute  shortage  of 
engineers,  and  steps  were  taken  to  secm*e 
more  as  well  as  to  make  the  greatest  possible 
use  of  the  talents  of  engineers  who  had  been 
with  us  for  many  years. 

We  also  investigated  the  use  of  electronic 
computers  to  speed  up  the  work  and  reduce 
the  number  of  engineers  required  for  time- 
consuming  calculations.  As  a  result,  an  elec- 
tronic computer  section  was  established  early 
in  1958,  and  present  operations  of  this  section 
include  calculations  of  cut  and  fill  to  obtain 
payload  quantities,  traffic  study  applications, 
equipment     operations     applications,     bridge 
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design  calculations,  contract  checking,  land 
survey  applications  and  study  of  property 
purchases.  All  of  tliis  is  in  tlie  interest  of 
increased  efficiency,  and  it  is  expected  that 
still  more  work  will  be  assigned  to  the  com- 
puter section  when  skilled  staff  is  available. 

While  professional  engineers  coming  to  the 
department  are  now  given  an  induction  course 
that  is  really  a  course  in  highway  engineering, 
a  great  many  training  courses  are  given  to 
employees  on  The  Department  of  Highways 
staff  to  enable  them  to  do  the  best  possible  job 
and  to  open  the  way  for  further  advancement. 

During  1958,  some  40  training  courses  were 
given  witli  a  total  attendance  of  1,270 
employees.  This  internal  training  programme 
has  been  expanding  each  year  since  it  was 
introduced  in  1956,  and  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  without  equal  among 
highway  jurisdictions  on  this  continent. 

In  the  past  few  years  The  Department  of 
Highways  has  become  not  only  the  largest 
department  of  the  government  but  one  of 
the  largest  organizations  doing  business  in  the 
province.  It  has  been  recognized  witliin  the 
department  that  it  is  essential  that  the  most 
efficient  business  practices  must  govern  our 
administration,  and  our  procedures  are  under 
constant  review  to  make  any  improvements 
that  will  increase  efficiency  and/or  reduce 
costs  of  our  very  large  construction  and  main- 
tenance programmes.  The  modern  punch 
card  accounting  system,  now  in  use,  provides 
information  for  the  use  of  our  management 
team  that  was  not  available  even  a  few  years 
ago  and,  as  I  have  mentioned,  our  electronic 
computer  installation  is  speeding  up  many 
engineering  procedures. 

We  are  making  most  determined  efforts 
to  improve  the  administration  of  tlie  depart- 
ment by  continuing  our  careful  investigation 
of  the  methods  and  business  practices  of 
other  large  organizations,  highway  depart- 
ments included.  We  are  also  continuing  our 
efforts  to  become  familiar  with  available 
labour-saving  equipment,  and  to  learn  of 
new  items  soon  to  be  placed  on  the  market. 

We  have  substantially  increased  the  num- 
ber of  our  technically  trained  staff  engaged 
on  the  business  administration  aspects  of 
our  work.  We  are  insuring  that  our  highway 
engineers  receive  the  best  possible  training 
in  recognized  administration  practices,  and 
that  our  general  administrative  staff  is  trained 
to  meet  the  ever-increasing  responsibilities 
placed  upon  them  so  that  they  can  give  the 
effective   leadership   required. 

This  effort  in  the  field  of  administration 
has  resulted  in  a  better-informed  manage- 
ment at  all  levels.    We  recognize  this  as  a 


continuing  project,  the  results  of  which  have 
well  warranted  the  effort  involved. 

The  official  opening  of  the  Burlington 
Bay  skyway  last  October  introduced  a  new 
policy  of  charging  nominal  tolls,  for  the 
use  of  certain  large  and  expensive  structures, 
in  order  that  some  revenue  will  be  derived  to 
assist  in  financing  other  major  works  and  to 
cover  maintenance  costs.  While  an  alterna- 
tive route  has  been  maintained,  more  than 
one  million  vehicles  have  used  the  skyway  in 
the  first  4  months  of  operation  and,  with 
the  increase  in  traffic  during  the  summer 
months,  we  believe  that  revenue  during  the 
next  fiscal  year  will  be  approximately  $1 
million  and  that  this  will  increase  in  future 
years. 

The  cost  of  the  Burlington  Bay  skyway  is 
now  stated  at  $18.6  million,  of  which  $14.5 
million  is  for  the  bridge  and  $4.1  million  is 
for  the  approaches.  The  completion  of  this 
structure,  the  largest  in  Ontario,  makes  it 
possible  to  proceed  with  other  similar  large 
and  costly  projects,  of  which  the  Rainy  Lake 
causeway  is  now  under  construction,  and  the 
high  level  structure  over  the  Welland  canal 
at  Homer  will  be  started  in  the  coming  year. 

Just  two  years  ago,  the  then  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Allan)  presented  the  results 
of  an  engineering  study  of  the  King's  high- 
ways and  secondary  highways  in  a  far-reach- 
ing report  entitled  A  Plan  for  Ontario 
Highways  on  which  the  long-term  programme 
of  the  department  is  now  based. 

It  was  decided  at  that  time  that  a  similar 
study  should  be  made  of  all  municipal  roads 
and  streets,  and  that  the  report  should  include 
the  King's  highway  system  so  that  it  would 
encompass  the  highway,  road  and  street 
system  of  tlie  province  as  a  whole.  This 
report  is  now  available  for  distribution,  imder 
the  title  Ontario's  Roads  and  Streets  and, 
for  the  first  time,  we  have  an  appraisal  of 
our  present  needs  and  the  requirements  for 
the  next  20  years  on  83,800  miles  of  streets, 
township  and  county  roads,  and  King's 
highways. 

This  study  was  necessarily  a  co-operative 
effort  of  cities,  towns,  counties  and  The 
Department  of  Highways,  with  special  atten- 
tion given  to  the  townships.  We  again  had 
the  great  benefits  of  consulting  services  pro- 
vided by  the  automotive  safety  foundation  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  a  non-profit  research 
organization  which  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  this  work,  and  we  are  also 
indebted  to  advisory  committees  of  county 
and  city  engineers  who  were  of  great  practi- 
cal assistance  in  advising  on  rural  and 
urban    problems    and    procedures. 
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The  automotive  transport  association  and 
the  Dominion  bureau  of  statistics  also  gave 
valuable   advice   and  assistance. 

While  the  results  of  tliis  study  will  serve 
as  the  basis  for  long-term  planning,  and  the 
determination  of  fiscal  policy  for  some  time 
into  the  future,  the  methods  used  in  the 
study  have  already  shown  immediate  results 
in  a  number  of  municipalities.  With  the 
department  serving  as  co-ordinator  of  the 
study,  municipal  and  local  officials  and  engi- 
neers, acting  on  committees,  reviewed  stand- 
ards and  procedures,  while  local  authorities 
carried  out  the  actual  review  of  their  road 
and  street  needs,  with  aid  from  the  depart- 
ment, where  needed.  Through  this  co-opera- 
tive effort,  each  participating  authority 
gained  full  knowledge  of  its  own  problems, 
while  the  assembled  results  give  a  picture 
of  tlie  total  needs  of  the  province. 

By  word,  figure,  picture  and  graph,  a 
wealth  of  new  information  about  our  road 
and  street  system  is  given  in  this  factual, 
comprehensive  report,  which  I  recommend 
for  the  most  serious  consideration  of  the 
hon.  members,  municipal  officials,  and  all 
of  our  citizens  who  are  interested  in  our 
highways,  roads  and  streets.  At  this  time, 
I  can  give  only  a  summary  of  the  report 
with  the  expectation  that  hon.  members  will 
find  it  of  greatest  personal  interest,  as  I 
have,  to  study  the  chapters  on  traffic  and 
government,  urban  street  needs,  county  and 
township  road  needs,  provincial  highway 
needs,  and  programmes  and  policies. 

Here  is  a  summary  of  the  report: 

Compared  with  20  years  ago,  the  prov- 
ince's population  today  is  about  50  per  cent, 
more,  and  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  and 
total  highway  travel  is  about  3  times  larger. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
pattern  will  ( ontinue.  In  the  next  two 
decades,  Ontario's  population  is  expected  to 
rise  to  8.8  million  and  motor  vehicles  to 
4.3  million.  The  outcome  will  be  an  almost 
incredible  40  billion  miles  of  travel  per  year— 
2.5  times  that  of  today. 

Tliose  factors,  and  the  dependence  of  the 
province's  economy  on  highway  transporta- 
tion, combine  to  demand  a  first-class  prov- 
ince-wide highway  and  street  network.  Since 
this  studv  covers  the  needs  existing  now, 
plus  those  to  occur  in  the  next  20  years,  the 
grand  tot^l  cost  is  huge,  approximately  $7.2 
billion.  This  is  not,  however,  an  unreasonable 
figure  to  anticipate,  for,  during  the  20  years, 
the  average  road  cost  per  vehicle  mile  of 
travel,  about  1.2  cents,  probably  will  be  a 
little  less  than  during  the  last  10  years.  The 
cost  per  capita  would  be  about  the  same  as 
was  spent  in  1957. 


With  the  expected  increase  in  population,  in 
motor  vehicle  registrations,  and  in  miles  of 
travel,  it  is  also  reasonable  to  expect  an 
increase  in  total  revenues  which  can  be 
applied  to  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  roads  and  streets.  But,  while  we  can  spend 
more  money  on  this  programme,  there  will  be 
more  people  to  share  the  cost  and  the  cost 
to  the  individual  should  not  be  any  greater 
than  it  is  today. 

Just  as  an  example  of  how  per  capita 
costs  may  be  kept  down  by  the  increase  in 
the  population,  number  of  motorists,  or  the 
total  volume  of  traffic,  I  might  give  the  fol- 
lowing figures. 

In  the  past  10  years,  1948-1957,  the  total 
of  highway,  road  and  street  expenditures  in 
Ontario  has  been  $1,560  million.  During  that 
period,  the  volume  of  vehicle  travel  increased 
from  7.4  billion  miles  in  1947  to  16.6  billion 
miles  in  1957,  and  the  total  was  115.8  billion 
vehicle  miles  of  travel.  If  that  figure  is 
divided  into  the  total  expenditure  figure,  it 
results  in  an  average  cost  of  1.35  cents  for 
road  construction  and  maintenance  for  every 
vehicle  mile  travelled. 

In  the  next  20  years,  we  expect  the  num- 
ber of  vehicle  miles  of  travel  to  increase  from 
17.6  billion  miles  in  1958  to  40.4  billion 
miles  in  1977  for  a  grand  total  of  580  billion 
miles.  If  that  total  is  divided  into  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  our  road  and  street  programme, 
which  is  $7,153  million,  the  average  cost 
per  mile  is  1.23  cents  as  compared  with  1.35 
cents  over  the  past  10  years. 

More  and  more  traffic  is  pouring  onto  all 
parts  of  the  highway  and  street  systems.  Many 
miles  demand  more  lanes  and  greater  strength 
because  of  the  volumes  carried  and  the 
growing  numbers  of  heavy  truck  transports. 

In  the  past  the  highway  jurisdictions,  num- 
bering 1,187,  have  faced  challenging  tasks,  yet 
thev  have  constructed  and  maintained  the 
83,800  miles  of  highway  and  street  systems 
that  have  served  the  public  so  well.  But 
the  accumulation  of  facilities  needed  today, 
and  certain  large  future  needs,  require  closer 
co-operation  of  all  highway,  road  and  street 
authorities  and  also  improved  administrative, 
financing  and  planning  procedure. 

Ontario's  network  of  highways  and  streets 
falls  into  4  jurisdictional  groups:  urban 
centres,  counties,  townships  and  the  province. 
For  each  group  suitable  design  standards  and 
uniform  procedures  were  set  by  engineers  and 
public  officials  concerned. 

In  the  following  discussion,  two  kinds  of 
costs  are  involved.    These  are: 

(a)  Capital    construction    costs;    and 

(b)  Maintenance   and   administration  costs. 
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The  former  include  not  only  costs  required 
for  basic  improvements,  but  those  for  remedial 
work  to  preserve  the  investment  and  "stop- 
gap" construction  to  defer  temporarily  major 
improvements  for  which  funds  are  not 
immediately  available.  All  costs  are  based 
on  1957  prices. 

Need  for  capital  street  improvements  has 
been  swollen  by  the  rapid  growth  of  urban 
centres  and  the  increased  travel,  internally 
and  externally.  Urban  streets  carry  40  per 
cent,  of  all  traffic  within  the  province,  yet 
those  streets  constitute  only  12  per  cent,  of 
the  total  mileage. 

Needs  were  studied  on  9,823  miles  of  streets 
in  345  urban  centres  which  have  primary 
jurisdiction  over  the  streets,  including  routes 
connecting  with  the  King's  highways.  Capital 
construction  needed  totals  $2.2  billion  over 
the  next  20  years. 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  cost  is  for  the 
high- volume  arteries:  the  King's  highway 
urban  extensions,  expressways  and  arterial 
streets.  The  59-mile  expressway  system  devel- 
oped by  metropolitan  Toronto,  which  has 
about  half  of  all  urban  traflBc  in  Ontario,  was 
made  a  part  of  the  study.  Expressways  pro- 
jected for  metropolitan  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Ottawa  and  London  total  96  miles,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $500  million,  but  their  construction 
would  be  of  immeasurable  value  to  the 
livability  and  economy  of  these  cities. 

The  need  for  action  on  the  high-volume 
streets  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that,  of  the 
total  capital  costs,  $556  million  is  for  improve- 
ments needed  now.  An  almost  equal  amount 
will  be  required  in  the  next  10  years  to  keep 
abreast  of  needs. 

Local  streets  also  pose  the  double  problem 
of  catching  up  with  postponed  work  and  of 
meeting  on-coming  needs.  More  than  a  fourth 
are  unpaved  and  less  than  half  are  of  high 
type  surface. 

Maintenance  and  administration  costs  for  all 
urban  streets  for  the  20  years  amount  to  $585 
million,  making  the  total  street  cost  $2.8 
billion. 

County  roads,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  37 
counties,  serve  as  the  main  arteries  within  the 
counties,  along  with  the  King's  highways. 
Averaging  about  500  vehicles  per  day,  the 
9,200  miles  of  county  roads  handle  about  11 
per  cent,  of  all  traffic. 

Capital  investment  needed  on  county  roads 
during  the  next  20  years  totals  $456  million. 
Backlog  of  work  needed  now  is  estimated 
at   $95  million.     Some   1,500  miles  of  road 


are  deficient  now,  and  a  third  of  the  bridges 
need  replacement. 

Within  20  years,  as  roads  wear  out  and  new 
needs  occur,  nearly  all  county  roads  and  two- 
thirds  of  the  bridges  should  be  improved  or 
replaced.  By  1977,  the  present  4,919  miles 
of  pavement  should  be  increased  to  8,816 
miles. 

To  the  capital  investment  cost  must  be 
added  $275  million  for  maintenance  and 
administration,  making  the  20-year  total  for 
counties  $732  million. 

Although  township  roads  average  only  about 
50  vehicles  a  day,  the  mileage  is  so  great 
that  they  carry  about  one  bilhon  vehicle  miles 
of  travel  yearly.  These  roads  are  indispens- 
able to  the  widely  dispersed  population  they 
serve,  and  to  others,  for  access  to  recreation 
areas  and  the  movement  of  farm  produce, 
lumber    and   other   products. 

The  local  roads  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  573  townships,  and  in  some  cases  statute 
labour  boards  and  improvement  districts. 
They  total  53,400  miles-63  per  cent,  of  all 
roads  and  streets— plus  a  small  mileage 
included  in  urban  street  studies.  Needs  are 
simple,  but  combined  they  are  extensive. 

General  deficiencies  are  inadequate  road 
surfaces,  uncorrected  soil  and  drainage  con- 
ditions, and  narrow  bridges  and  culverts. 
Conditions  on  many  roads  make  snow  removal 
difficult. 

Capital  construction  costs  for  the  next 
20  years  are  estimated  at  $703  million,  and 
maintenance  and  administration  costs  on 
township  roads  at  $451  million,  making  a 
total  of  $1.15  billion. 

King's  highways,  the  province's  major  rural 
routes,  carry  about  the  same  amount  of 
traffic  as  urban  streets.  The  limited  mileage 
of  9,000— about  11  per  cent,  of  all  roads  and 
streets— connects  with  all  other  systems  and 
transports  nearly  all  through  traffic  and  heavy 
trucks. 

The  2,400  miles  of  secondary  highways  are 
administered  by  The  Department  of  High- 
ways because  they  serve  areas,  mostly  in  the 
north,  which  do  not  have  county  road  sys- 
tems. They  are  similar  in  function  to  southern 
county  roads,  but  usually  do  not  carry  as 
much  traffic. 

In  1956,  the  department  completed  a 
detailed  analysis  of  King's  highways  and  of 
secondary  highways.  That  study  has  been  of 
great  value  in  planning  and  developing 
programmes. 

This  new  study,  reappraising  needs, 
became    desirable    because    of    advances    in 
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rural  and  urban  planning,  new  data  and 
changed  prices. 

In  the  last  two  years,  capital  expenditures 
of  the  department  have  reached  new  highs 
in  the  effort  to  reduce  the  backlog  on  the 
King's  highways  and  secondary  roads.  Pres- 
ent and  future  needs,  however,  remain  large. 
Construction  is  estimated  at  $1.5  billion  for 
the  20  years,  somewhat  less  than  in  the 
previous  study.  Maintenance  and  admini- 
stration would  require  $916  million,  bringing 
the  total  cost  to  about  $2.4  billion  for  these 
rural  routes. 

In  addition  to  two-lane  roads,  proposed 
work  includes  bringing  the  present  394  miles 
of  multi-lane  highways  up  to  1,730  miles. 
Of  these,  some  1,300  miles  would  be  con- 
troUed-access  freeways. 

Backlog  construction  needed  now  totals 
$476  million  on  some  2,600  miles  of  King's 
highways  and  2,000  miles  of  secondary  high- 
ways. Included  are  939  bridges  and  railroad 
grade   separations. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  now  about 
the  total  highway  problem. 

With  advance  knowledge  of  the  size  and 
character  of  the  highway  problem,  the  prov- 
ince and  its  municipalities  have  opportunity 
as  never  before  to  utilize  their  resources, 
planning  and  actions  to  the  best  advantage. 
Part  of  the  total  problem  are  major  admini- 
strative and  legislative  matters  which  affect 
rates  of  progress,  inter-governmental  relation- 
ships and  planning,  as  well  as  financial 
considerations. 

The  following  tables,  which  I  would  quote 
briefly,  summarize  the  broad  classes  of  work 
involved  and  the  cost  for  each  system. 

20- Year  Needs  of  all  Roads  and  Streets 

Backlog  construction  ....$1,127,515,000 
Future  construction 

and  stop-gap  work  ....  3,798,623,000 
Maintenance  and 

administration  over 

this  period 2,226,782,000 

Total   $7,152,920,000 

Now,  if  we  break  that  down  by  systems, 
we  find  that  over  this  period  we  have: 

Total  20- Year  Costs  by  Systems 

%of 
Total 

Urban  streets  $2,828,040,000     40 

County  roads 731,760,000     10 

Township  roads  1,154,340,000     16 

Provincial  highways  2,438,780,000     34 

Total  $7,152,920,00  100 


If  the  needs  are  met,  this  huge  outlay  must 
be  spread  in  some  manner  over  the  20-year 
period. 

In  determinations  of  programmes,  several 
major  factors  must  be  considered.  One  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  total  backlog.  Another 
is  the  large  volume  of  needs  which  will  occur 
within  the  next  decade.  These  two,  combined, 
amount  to  two-thirds  of  all  road  and  street 
construction  for  the  next  20  years.  Still 
another  factor  is  the  size  of  urban  needs, 
particularly  urgent,  on  King's  highway  exten- 
sions and  on  expressways. 

Meeting  the  needs  may  be  accomplished  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  One  approach  would  be 
a  gradual  build-up  over  20  years  by  adding 
some  $7.8  milhon  each  year  over  the  pre- 
ceding year,  above  the  $276  million  expended 
for  all  roads  and  streets  by  the  province  and 
the  municipalities  in   1957. 

The  ability  of  the  municipalities  to  finance 
their  shares,  as  well  as  the  ability  of  the  prov- 
ince to  assist,  will  dictate  variable  rates  of 
improvement  for  different  systems.  On  any 
programme  to  catch  up  with  traflBc  needs  in 
less  than  20  years  more  funds  would  be 
required  sooner.  However,  this  poses  fiscal 
problems,  since  it  is  in  later  years  that  the 
province's  growing  economy  would  provide 
greater  revenues.  Nevertheless,  postponements 
of  needed  construction  would  prolong  the 
aggravations  and  hazards  of  inadequate  facil- 
ities and  hamper  economic  growth. 

May  I  say  this  about  policy  considerations. 
Because  of  the  importance  of  provincial  sub- 
sidies in  road  and  street  development,  and  the 
new  challenges  that  arise  because  of  the  huge 
job  ahead,  the  need  for  re-examining  sub- 
sidies is  apparent.  The  Department  of  High- 
ways has  recognized  this,  and  a  study  is  now 
under  way. 

More  effective  inter-governmental  relations, 
extending  beyond  fiscal  matters,  also  is  a  step 
in  which  progress  is  being  made. 

In  the  planning  field,  two  kinds  are 
involved.  One  is  development,  or  basic  plan- 
ning, which  is  concerned  with  the  adequacy 
of  the  systems,  the  consistency  of  the  routes 
within  each  system,  and  placement  of  finan- 
cial responsibility.  The  other  is  physical 
planning,  which  requires  adequate  engi- 
neering staffs,  modern  construction  standards 
and  methods,  and  timely  production  of 
designs  and  programmes.  Both  of  these  are 
intertwined. 

Uncertainties  in  future  finances  and  in  juris- 
dictional responsibilities  have  hindered 
physical  planning  in  the  past.  In  turn,  the  lag 
in  detailed  planning  of  improvements  has 
tended  to  retard  construction. 
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In  both  fields  of  planning,  re-examination 
of  present  situations  and  practices  would  lead 
to  changes  which,  at  relatively  little  cost, 
would  enable  the  province  and  the  munici- 
palities to  co-ordinate  their  plans  more 
closely,  place  financing  on  as  sound  a  basis 
as  possible,  and  expedite  improvement 
programmes. 

In  the  process  of  making  this  study  on  the 
roads  and  streets  of  Ontario,  the  participants 
have  learned  a  great  deal  about  the  proce- 
dures and  methods  used,  and  the  complexities 
and  scope  of  the  highway  problem,  and  they 
better  understand  the  need  for  close  co-oper- 
ation of  all  governments.  They  foresee  the 
beginning  of  new  programmes  and  policies 
that  will  lead  to  a  better  highway  transporta- 
tion system  as  required  by  the  growing 
Ontario  economy. 

For  proposed  expenditure  during  the  next 
fiscal  year,  ending  March  31,  1960,  The 
Department  of  Highways  will  require 
$261,257,000,  as  compared  with  a  net  expen- 
diture of  $252,844,000  which  was  approved 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1959. 
Our  programme  provides  for  a  gross  expendi- 
ture of  $273,257,000  in  1959-1960,  but  we 
expect  to  receive  $12  million  on  trans-Canada 
highway  account  which  will  be  used  on 
further   capital   construction. 

In  summary,  the  estimates  of  the  depart- 
ment, exclusive  of  highway  construction 
account,  come  under  4  heads  which  compare 
with  estimates  for  the  year  1958-1959  as 
follows: 


compared  with  $146.4  million  which  we  esti- 
mate will  be  spent  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
and  the  $127.8  million  expended  in  1957- 
1958.  For  the  fifth  successive  year,  we  are 
proposing  a  record  high  programme.  We  do 
so  with  full  knowledge  of  the  need,  and  in 
confidence  of  our  ability  to  complete  the  pro- 
gramme, since  the  department  not  only  com- 
pleted its  full  programme  in  the  past  year, 
but  succeeded  in  materially  reducing  the 
volume  of  carry-over  work. 

One  of  the  major  highlights  of  the  proposed 
programme  is  further  acceleration  of  work 
on  highway  No.  401,  so  that  this  major 
freeway  can  be  completed  in  1963  which  is 
several  years  ahead  of  schedule.  Subject  to 
changes  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  high- 
way dollar,  the  present  level  of  expenditure 
will  enable  the  department  to  fulfil  its  long- 
term  programme  several  years  sooner  than 
was  originally  anticipated. 

Each  of  the  hon.  members  will  have  a  copy 
of  the  department's  capital  programme  for 
1959-1960,  which  describes  proposed  new 
work  and  work  now  vmder  contract  in  The 
Department  of  Highways  district.  The  loca- 
tion of  this  work  is  shown  on  district  maps, 
while  pictures  of  some  of  the  work  in  pro- 
gress during  1958  give  an  indication  of  the 
size  and  variety  of  the  projects. 

The  projects  which  are  listed  represent 
work  which,  in  many  cases,  is  a  continuation 


1959-1960  1958-1959 

King's  highways  -  capital $152,172,000  $150,200,000 

King's  highways  -  maintenance  44,877,000  44,918,000 

Municipal  subsidies  72,685,000  68.935,000 

DHO  main  office  3,253,000  3,791,000 

Gross   expenditure   $273,257,000  $267,844,000 

Less  refunds 12,000,000  15,000,000 

Net  expenditure  $261,257,000  $252,844,000 


I  am  prepared  to  explain  these  figures  in 
detail,  as  each  item  in  tlie  estimates  is 
placed  before  the  hon.  members  for  consi- 
deration, but  before  doing  so  I  would  like 
to  deal  in  particular  with  our  proposed  con- 
struction programme,  our  maintenance  pro- 
gramme and  the  provision  that  has  been  made 
for  municipal  subsidies. 

The  proposed  programme  of  capital  con- 
struction on  King's  highways,  secondary 
highways,  and  for  roads  constructed  under 
agreements  with  cities  and  separated  towns, 
entails   the   expenditure   of   $152,172,000,   as 


of  work  completed  on  other  sections  of  the 
King's  highway  in  previous  years. 

The  proposed  new  work  for  1959-1960 
consists  of  projects  which  are  considered  to 
be  of  greatest  importance  at  this  time,  having 
full  regard  for  the  condition  of  existing  pave- 
ments and  traffic  volume.  Their  completion 
will  permit  other  work  to  be  undertaken,  in 
succeeding  years,  in  a  planned  programme 
of  highway  improvement  such  as  this  or  any 
other  province  in  Canada  has  never  known. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  the  proposed  expendi- 
ture for  1959-1960  is  $152,172,000.   We  will 
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start  the  year  on  April  1,  1959  with  a  carry- 
over of  $69,430,000  which  represents: 

(1)  the  balance  of  work  in  progress  at  the 
end  of  1958  construction  season; 

(2)  a  somewhat  greater  volume  of  work, 
which  was  awarded  during  recent  months, 
so  that  contractors  could  plan  ahead  and 
start  work  in  1959  as  soon  as  weather  condi- 
tions permit;  and 

(3)  carry-over  on  miscellaneous  construc- 
tion chiefly  under  agreement  with  cities  and 
separated  towns. 

It  is  expected  that  most  of  the  1958-1959 
carry-over  will  be  completed  and  paid  for 
during    1959-1960. 

We  have  provided  for  proposed  new  work 
to  the  value  of  $146,642,000,  of  which  $111 
million  represents  capital  projects  on  King's 
highways  and  secondary  highways  to  which 
must  be  added  $9,347,000  for  head  office 
engineering  expense,  such  as  planning  and 
design,  audit  and  materials  and  research  sec- 
tion, and  $20,675,000  for  land  surveys,  prop- 
erty purchases,  buildings  and  bridge  and 
steel  stock  pile. 

There  is  also  $5.62  million  provided  for 
proposed  new  work  under  the  heading  of 
miscellaneous  construction,  the  greater  part  of 
which  is  to  cover  construction  agreements 
with  cities  and  separated  towns.  We  are 
providing  for  an  expenditure  of  $89,242,000 
on  all  proposed  new  work,  in  1959-1960, 
which  will  leave  a  carry-over  of  $63.9  million 
as  at  March  31,  1960. 

The  extent  of  the  work  scheduled  for 
1959-1960  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  we 
will  have  a  total  of  some  553  projects  under 
way,  of  which  216  have  been  started  in  the 
present  year,  287  will  be  awarded  under 
contract  in  1959-1960,  and  51  will  be  capital 
construction  done  mainly  by  day  labour  under 
the  direction  of  our  own  maintenance 
engineers. 

The  new  work  on  King's  highways  and 
secondary  highways  will  include  454  miles  of 
paving,  252  miles  of  paving  and  grading,  and 
361  miles  of  grading,  for  a  total  of  1,067 
miles.  We  will  also  start  work  on  135  struc- 
tures of  which  111  will  be  bridges,  over-passes 
or  underpasses,  and  24  will  be  overheads  at 
railways. 

Of  the  proposed  new  work,  937  miles  will 
be  on  two-lane  highways,  12  miles  on  multi- 
lane  undivided  highways,  and  118  miles  on 
multi-lane  divided  highways. 

Of  the  total  mileage  of  the  proposed  new 
work,  618  miles— or  58  per  cent.— will  be  on 
various  King's  highways  throughout  the 
province,  and  320  miles— or  30  per  cent.— will 


be  on  the  trans-Canada  highway  from  one 
end  of  the  province  to  the  other.  Work  pro- 
posed for  highway  No.  401  amounts  to  119 
miles,  or  11  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

In  addition,  development  roads  construc- 
tion will  be  supervised  for  24  miles  of  paving, 
19  miles  of  grading,  culverts,  granular  base 
and  3  bridges. 

New  work  which  will  be  started  in  1959- 
1960   includes: 

(1)  highway  No.  401;  (2)  the  trans-Canada 
highway;  (3)  the  Queen  Elizabeth  way;  and 
(4)  other  King's  highways  and  secondary 
highways.  The  total  value  of  this  proposed 
work  is  $105  million  of  which  $50.4  million 
will  be  paid  for  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

On  highway  No.  401,  the  accelerated  pro- 
gramme of  work  is  designed  to  bring  relief 
to  critical  sections  of  highways  No.  2,  5,  7, 
and  the  Queen  Elizabeth  way.  We  will 
award  contracts  for  paving  58  miles,  the 
grading  and  paving  of  25  miles,  including 
12  miles  of  service  road,  and  grading  of 
36  miles  of  multi-lane  highway  —  a  total  of 
119  miles.  We  will  also  start  on  49  struc- 
tures, of  which  43  will  be  bridges,  over- 
passes and  underpasses,  and  6  will  be 
overhead  structures  at  railways. 

When  completed,  35  miles  of  multi-lane 
divided  paving  will  be  put  into  operation 
over  two  new  sections,  the  first  from  New- 
castle to  Port  Hope  and  the  other  from 
Prescott  westerly  to  highway  No.  2.  Another 
10  miles  will  be  done  to  re-surface  existing 
highway  from  Ajax  to  Oshawa.  A  new  section 
from  highway  No.  16  to  Iroquois  will  be 
started  by  grading  10  miles  of  multi-lane 
divided  highway.  From  Rockport— east  of 
Gananoque— easterly  to  highway  No.  2— west 
of  Brockville— 13  miles  of  two-lane  paving 
will  be  done  on  the  south  lane  only. 

Work  will  start  on  3  new  sections,  with 
the  award  of  contracts  for  grading  a  total 
of  36  miles  of  multi-lane  divided  highway. 
These  sections  are  the  Tilbury  by-pass,  the 
section  from  the  east  end  of  the  London 
by-pass  at  Eastwood  easterly  to  highway 
No.  8  between  Kitchener  and  Preston,  and 
extension  of  the  Kingston  by-pass  westerly 
from  highway  No.  38  to  Odessa. 

On  this  new  work,  which  is  valued  at 
$27.5  million,  it  is  proposed  that  $14.5  million 
will  be  spent  in  the  coming  year.  This  is,  of 
course,  in  addition  to  work  carried  over  from 
the  current  year,  most  of  which  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1960. 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  with  the 
government  of  Canada,  we  are  continuing 
work  on  the  trans-Canada  highway  so  as  to 
meet    the    termination    date,    December    31, 
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1960.  When  completed,  the  paving  proposed 
in  "the  Gap"  from  Agawa  River  to  Marathon 
will  enable  motorists  to  drive  from  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  to  the  Lakehead  by  way  of  this 
route.  Elsewhere,  the  work  consists  essen- 
tially of  bringing  existing  highways  up  to 
trans-Canada  standards— or  better,  where 
traffic  demands  so  warrant— with  construction 
on  new  location  where  a  more  direct  route  or 
a  by-pass  is  warranted.  Work  on  the  by-passes 
at  Peterborough,  Orillia,  and  Coldwater  is 
included. 

Proposed  new  contracts  on  the  trans- 
Canada  highway  include  320  miles  of  work, 
of  which  205  miles  is  paving,  11  miles  grad- 
ing and  paving,  and  104  miles  is  grading. 
There  will  also  be  16  new  structures.  Most 
of  the  paving  is  to  standard  trans-Canada 
highway  specifications  for  two-lane  highway, 
but  5  miles  of  multi-lane  divided  highway 
will  be  paved  this  year  on  the  easterly  hmits 
of   the   city   of   Ottawa. 

These  new  contracts  have  an  estimated 
value  of  $18.6  million,  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  spend  $8.7  million  this  coming  year.  This 
is  exclusive  of  the  department's  share  of 
construction  on  the  Ottawa  Queensway  which 
is  covered  under  a  special  agreement. 

The  proposed  new  work  on  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  way  will  complete  the  overall 
plan  to  control  access  to  this  heavily  used 
route,  from  Toronto  to  Burlington,  thereby 
increasing  its  capacity  and  reducing  accidents 
and  delays.  It  also  includes  widening  the 
section  from  highway  No.  27  to  the  Credit 
River  to  6  lanes. 

Paving,  interchanges,  service  roads  and 
structures  will  require  $5  million  of  new  con- 
tracts in  1959-1960,  of  which  $2  miUion  will 
be  expended  in  the  coming  fiscal  year. 

The  proposed  new  work  on  other  King's 
highways  and  secondary  highways  is  mainly 
for  reconstruction  of  two-lane  roadways  that 
can  no  longer  be  economically  maintained, 
or  on  which  traflBe  has  become  prone  to 
accidents  or  is  markedly  congested,  and  for 
the  replacement  of  structures  that  are  becom- 
ing unsound,  hazardous  or  too  narrow. 

Of  the  618  miles  of  work  proposed,  589 
miles  of  paving  and  jading  will  be  on  two- 
lane  highways,  12  miles  on  multi-lane  un- 
divided highways,  and  17  miles  on  multi-lane 
divided  highways.  There  will  also  be  65 
new  structures  and  miscellaneous  improve- 
ments at  highway  intersections.  The  esti- 
mated total  value  of  the  project  is  $54.3 
million,  on  which  the  expenditure  in  1959- 
1960  will  be  $25.2  million. 

In  addition  to  maintenance  work  which 
is    charged     as     ordinary    expenditure,     the 


maintenance  division  of  the  department  also 
does  work  on  capital  projects  mainly  with 
day  labour.  Major  projects  of  this  character 
will  cover  289  miles  in  1959-1960  for  a 
proposed  expenditure  of  $3,621,000.  Other 
capital  work,  including  minor  road  work, 
bridges,  fencing,  weigh  scales,  lighting  and 
traffic  signals,  overhead  signs,  and  so  on, 
will  bring  the  total  proposed  expenditure  to 
$5,573,600. 

Under  miscellaneous  construction,  provi- 
sion of  $5.62  million  is  made  for  proposed 
new  work,  most  of  which  is  to  be  done  under 
agreements  with  cities  and  separated  towns 
on  streets  designated  as  connecting  routes  on 
King's  highways.  On  normal  agreements,  the 
municipality  carries  out  the  work  and  the 
department  contributes  up  to  50  per  cent, 
of  the  cost.  Under  special  construction  agree- 
ments, assistance  is  provided  to  metropolitan 
Toronto  for  projects  which  are  in  their  final 
stages,  and  the  department's  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  Ottawa  Queensway. 

Also  included  under  this  heading  is  rail- 
way grade-crossing  protection.  Under  agree- 
ments with  the  railways  and  the  board  of 
transport  commissioners,  it  is  hoped  that 
automatic  signals  and,  in  some  cases,  gates 
will  be  installed  at  some  30  railway  crossings 
during  the  coming  fiscal  year.  This  work 
is  part  of  the  department's  programme  to 
improve  safe  driving  conditions  on  the  high- 
ways, and  is  in  addition  to  the  construction 
of  24  grade  separation  structures  which  have 
already  been  mentioned. 

Under  engineering  and  services  some 
$20,657,000  is  required  for  cost  of  property 
purchases  and  land  surveys,  purchase  of 
inventory  of  steel  and  emergency  bridge 
parts,  and  construction  of  district  buildings. 
Also  included  in  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gramme are  costs  of  planning,  investigation, 
designing,  estimating,  programming,  schedul- 
ing, checking  and  auditing— all  of  which  are, 
of  course,  essential  to  sound  highway  con- 
struction. 

The  municipal  roads  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment plays  a  very  important  role.  Every 
municipal  corporation  in  the  province  now 
receives  subsidy  from  the  province  on  expendi- 
tures that  are  properly  chargeable  to  road 
improvement.  These  subsidies  are  admini- 
stered by  the  municipal  roads  branch,  which 
is  also  responsible  for  expenditures  on  devel- 
opment roads  and  assistance  given  to  statute 
labour  groups  in  unincorporated  townships. 

As  I  have  mentioned  previously,  the  provi- 
sion for  municipal  subsidies  for  the  coming 
year  is  $72,685,000,  which  compares  with 
$68,935,000  provided  for  1958-1959.  In  both 
years,    these   subsidies   represent   more   than 
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one-quarter  of  the  total  estimates  of  the 
department  and  account  for  approximately 
half  of  the  approved  expenditures  on  muni- 
cipal roads  and  streets. 

Each  year,  the  municipal  roads  branch 
estimates  the  reasonable  requirements  of  each 
municipality  for  normal  construction  and 
maintenance  for  the  coming  year.  Early  in 
the  calendar  year,  each  municipality  is  notified 
of  its  allotment,  which  may  be  included  in  its 
by-law  for  normal  construction  and  mainten- 
ance. In  addition,  supplemental  by-laws  for 
special  capital  projects  of  a  permanent,  non- 
recurrent nature  may  be  submitted  by  any 
municipality.  These  supplemental  by-laws 
are  dealt  with  on  the  merits  of  the  project 
and  with  regard  to  funds  available. 

The  hon.  members  will  have  a  copy  of  the 
municipal  roads  programme  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959-1960  which  shows  the  1959  allotments 
to  some  1,005  municipalities  for  normal  work 
expenditures  eligible  for  subsidy.  At  this 
time,  before  many  of  the  municipalities  have 
decided  on  their  1959  programme,  the  muni- 
cipal roads  branch  can  only  estimate  the 
requirements  on  the  basis  of  past  experience 
and  a  knowledge  of  current  conditions. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  municipalities  will 
spend  $29,858,000  on  construction  under 
normal  by-laws,  and  some  $41,296,000  on 
special  capital  projects,  during  1959.  On  this 
total  of  $71,154,000  subsidies  would  be  $37 
million,  which  is  the  same  amount  as  was 
provided   for    1958. 

In  addition,  it  is  estimated  that  the  munici- 
palities will  spend  $46,595,400  for  mainten- 
ance on  roads,  streets  and  bridges,  on  which 
subsidies  totalling  $24.5  million  have  been 
provided  as  compared  with  $23  million  last 
year.  The  increase  will,  no  doubt,  assist 
many  municipalities  which  have  been  faced 
with  higher  costs  of  snow  removal  during  the 
past  winter. 

The  subsidies  provided  for  the  municipali- 
ties, therefore,  total  $61.5  million.  In  addition, 
$9.25  million  is  being  provided  for  develop- 
ment roads  and  $1.9  million  for  roads  in 
unincorporated  townships. 

Since  1942,  annual  subsidy  payments  to 
municipalities  for  roads  and  streets  have 
increased  from  $3.5  miUion  to  $60  million,  and 
the  total  payment  from  provincial  funds  dur- 
ing the  past  17  years  is  over  $400  million. 
The  department  is  continuing  to  stress  the 
desirability  of  capital  construction  of  a  per- 
manent character,  which  will  improve  muni- 
cipal road  and  streets  systems,  reduce 
maintenance     charges,     and    result     in    the 


greatest  possible  efficiency  in  the  expenditure 
of  municipal  and  provincial  funds. 

In  order  to  be  of  the  greatest  possible 
assistance  to  the  municipalities,  an  expansion 
of  the  municipal  roads  branch  is  now  in 
progress,  and  our  municipal  engineers  will  be 
in  a  better  position  to  advise  on  municipal 
road  and  street  problems  when  such  advice 
is  required.  The  county  engineers'  association 
has  recently  appointed  an  advisory  committee, 
which  will  continue  the  good  work  that  was 
done  over  the  past  two  years  in  connection 
with  the  municipal  needs  study,  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  a  similar  advisory  committee  of  city 
engineers  will  also  be  appointed.  I  am  sure 
that  both  of  these  advisory  committees  can 
assist  our  municipal  roads  branch  to  great 
mutual  advantage. 

May  I  say  in  conclusion  that,  in  the  short 
time  that  has  been  at  my  disposal,  I  have  been 
able  only  to  touch  on  some  of  the  highlights 
of  the  past  year  and  future  plans  of  The 
Department  of  Highways.  As  Minister,  it  is, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  my  earnest  endeavour 
to  assist  a  very  efficient  and  loyal  staff  in 
our  mutual  goal  of  making  the  entire  high- 
way, road  and  street  system  of  the  province 
completely  adequate  to  serve  the  needs  both 
of  the  present  and  of  the  future. 

Highways,  roads  and  streets  exist  only  to 
serve  people,  and,  to  the  extent  that  they 
provide  such  service,  they  promote  the  devel- 
opment of  the  province  as  a  whole.  The 
acceptance  of  the  motor  vehicle  for  purposes 
of  business,  travel  and  recreation  by  the 
people  of  the  North  American  continent 
demands  that  our  highway  system  must  be  the 
best  that  we  can  possibly  make  it. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  members  that  we 
are  making  excellent  progress  towards  that 
objective,  and  the  estimates  for  1959-1960, 
which  I  am  now  prepared  to  discuss  in  detail, 
will  permit  us  to  carry  on  with  our  work. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  has  been  very  interesting  to  listen  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  outlining  the 
work  for  the  provincial  roads  for  the  coming 
year,  but  this  afternoon  I  want  to  speak  a 
few  minutes  about  transportation  and  more 
particularly  about  rural  roads.  I  have  in 
mind  a  paving  programme  for  county  and 
township  roads  which,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
believe  would  be  a  great  benefit  for  Ontario; 
a  programme  which  will  work,  a  programme 
that  is  working  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 
I  wish,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  outline  this  road 
paving  programme  this  afternoon  and  be  as 
brief  as  possible. 
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Last  year  I  said  in  this  Legislature  that 
there  were  9,385  miles  of  county  roads  in 
Ontario  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  presume  the 
mileage  this  year  is  about  the  same.  As  we 
all  know,  The  Department  of  Highways  share 
the  costs  of  maintenance  and  construction  on 
a  50-50  basis,  and  in  the  last  two  years  The 
Department  of  Highways  and  the  counties  in 
this  province  spent,  for  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  county  roads,   some  $51,742,912. 

Organized  townships  in  tliis  province  have 
approximately  50,300  miles  of  roads.  In  the 
last  two  years,  Mr.  Chairman,  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  spent  $35,441,364  and 
townships  spent,  in  1956-1957,  $51,851,621 
for  maintenance  and  construction  of  town- 
ship roads.  The  pattern  of  use  of  county  and 
township  roads  has  changed  considerably  in 
the  last  few  years.  Motor  vehicle  registrations 
have  risen  from  662,719  in  the  year  of  1945 
to  more  than  2  million  today  in  Ontario. 

County  and  township  roads  have  tra£Bc 
volume  entirely  different  from  that  of  15 
years  ago,  not  only  because  vehicle  registra- 
tions have  more  than  tripled,  but  because  of 
the  greater  mileage  driven  today  by  the  aver- 
age driver.  These  county  and  township  roads 
in  this  province  have  become  vital,  and 
because  of  larger  high  school  areas,  these 
roads  are  being  used  more  and  more  for 
commercial  reasons  and  by  our  toiurists. 
Suburban  growth  has  placed  an  extremely 
heavy  burden  on  certain  roads  close  to  our 
larger  cities  and  towns. 

Counties  and  townships  combined  have  a 
total  of  approximately  59,700  miles  of  road. 
I  want  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  to 
note  the  figure  of  59,700  miles  of  road, 
particularly  because  I  intend,  later  in  my 
remarks,  to  make  reference  to  a  secondary 
road  programme  in  the  state  of  North 
Carolina.  The  state's  secondary  road  system 
"has  a  total  of  58,000  miles  which,  in  mileage 
at  least,  is  comparable  to  the  secondary  road 
mileage  in  Ontario's  counties  and  townships. 

Ontario  has  a  system  of  provincial  high- 
ways of  approximately  9,000  miles  of 
primary  roads  and  2,400  miles  of  secondary 
roads. 

North  Carolina  also  has  a  system  of  state 
highways  of  6,300  miles. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  not 
related  to  provincial  highways  but  only  to 
secondary  roads.  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Highways  has  not  added  significantly  to 
the  overall  mileage  of  provincial  highways. 

I  appreciate  all  the  provincial  aid  coming 
for  township  and  county  roads,  but  while 
county  roads  receive  a  50  per  cent,  grant, 
the  provincial   government   collects    100  per 


cent,  of  all  licence  fees  and  gasoline  taxes. 
The  county's  50  per  cent,  of  road  costs  and 
the  townships'  road  costs  are  met  by  the 
motorist  or  commercial  vehicle  operators. 

These  shares  are  not  paid  by  the  property 
owner  only  on  the  basis  of  a  land  tax  which 
in  no  way  measures  the  land  owners'  use  of 
the  road.  I  agree  that  highway  taxation  by 
means  of  the  gasoline  tax  and  licence  fee 
should  reflect  the  vehicle  users'  use  of  the 
road.  The  same  principle  should  apply  to 
the  payment  of  county  and  township  road 
costs.  At  present,  the  principle  of  users  pay- 
ing the  costs  does  not  apply  to  county  and 
township  roads. 

The  great  number  of  sightseers  from  cities 
in  good  weather  puts  an  increasing  volume  of 
traffic  on  county  and  township  roads  and, 
in  many  cases,  township  roads  now  act  as 
major  links  between  provincial  highways. 

The  Department  of  Highways,  I  believe, 
should  note  the  changing  pattern  of  traffic 
on  township  and  county  roads  and  should 
assume  a  greater  share  of  the  total  cost  of 
construction  and  maintenance.  The  depart- 
ment can  do  this  in  two  ways: 

( 1 )  Incorporate  into  the  provincial  high- 
way system,  on  a  regular  planned  basis,  exten- 
sive mileage  of  county  and  township  roads; 

(2)  The  department  can  pay  higher  main- 
tenance grants  which  would  have  the 
immediate  effect  of  reducing  rural  property 
tax. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  suggest  that 
the  department  incorporate  extensive  mileage 
of  county  and  township  roads  into  the  pro- 
vincial system,  I  mean,  if  feasible,  the  whole 
mileage  of  county  and  township  roads  in  this 
province.  The  state  of  North  Carolina— about 
which  I  will  deal  more  fully  shortly— has  a 
department  of  secondary  roads  that  is  respon- 
sible for  more  than  58,000  miles  of  secondary 
roads.  That  state,  as  I  have  said,  is  almost 
equal  in  mileage  to  59,700  miles  of  township 
and  county  roads  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
This  suggestion  is  made  in  all  seriousness, 
and  is  perfectly  practicable  on  the  basis  of 
comparison  with  the  state  of  North  CaroHna. 

The  hon.  members  opposite  may  think  that 
these  proposals  and  suggestions  are  imprac- 
tical. I  would  like  to  refer  to  certain  facts 
about  the  state  of  North  Carolina.  North 
Carolina  has  an  area  of  more  than  50,000 
square  miles  compared  with  the  area  of 
77,000  square  miles  of  southern  Ontario  from 
south  of  the  French  River  and  Lake  Nipissing, 
which  is  the  area  containing  almost  all  of 
Ontario's  counties  and  organized  township 
roads. 
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North  Carolina  has  more  than  4.5  milHon 
people  of  whom  66  per  cent,  live  in  rural 
or  semi-rural  areas.  The  greatest  depth  of 
the  state  is  503  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ocean 
to  the  great  Smoky  Mountains,  whereas  the 
greatest  distance  in  southern  Ontario  from 
Windsor  to  the  Quebec  border  is  approxi- 
mately 520  miles. 

Road  builders  in  North  Carolina  face  a 
wide  variety  of  conditions  from  tidal  swamps 
to  mountains  up  to  3,000  feet  high.  Ontario's 
maximum  elevation  above  sea  level  is  about 
1,400  feet. 

Conditions  in  North  Carolina,  while  not 
exactly  like  those  in  southern  Ontario,  are 
fairly  similar  with  respect  to  total  population 
and  road  mileage  involved. 

Rural  secondary  roads  will  be  paved 
according  to  a  priority  list  which  is  prepared 
each  year,  and  is  posted  in  the  courthouse  of 
each  county  for  the  information  of  all  citizens. 

Division  engineers  make  periodic  surveys  of 
all  unpaved  rural  secondary  roads  in  their 
division,  and  each  road  is  studied  and  given 
a  point  of  rating  in  3  aspects: 

( 1 )  Average   24-hour   traffic   count. 

(2)  Adjacent  land  characteristics:  Points 
are  assigned  to  the  road  for  occupied  dwell- 
ings, commercial  and  industrial  buildings, 
.schools,  churches,  community  centres. 

(3)  Public  service  characteristics:  Points 
are  assigned  if  the  road  is  used  as  a  school  bus 
route,  a  mail  route,  a  commercial  route,  as 
access  to  a  public  cemetery,  public  park,  and 
so  forth. 

Points  are  added,  and  the  road  with  the 
liighest  number  of  points  is  given  the  first 
priority  for  paving. 

The  state  highway  commission  will  also 
accept  for  state  maintenance  purpose  sub- 
division and  residential  streets. 

Citizens  in  North  Carolina  may  call  atten- 
tion to  what  they  feel  is  need  for  road 
improvements,  or  petition  for  addition  of  roads 
to  the  state  system  by  using  road  petition 
forms  available  at  local  highway  district 
offices.  At  the  end  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
director  of  highways  must  file  with  each 
county  board  commission  a  complete  report  of 
expenditures  in  the  county. 

Allocations  are  made  to  divisions  on  the 
proportion  of  the  number  of  paved  and 
unpaved  miles  of  secondary  roads  with  regard 
to  traffic  volume  and  soil  type.  The  cost  of 
road  maintenance  is  $22  million  annually  for 
secondary  roads.  Some  $5  million  annually 
is  spent  for  repaving.     Over  a  6-  to  10-year- 


period,  generally,  the  secondary  roads  in  each 
division  will  be  given  a  retreatment. 

Maintenance  and  improvements  on  secon- 
dary bridges  amount  to  $3  million  annually. 
During  the  years  1958  and  1959,  allocations 
totalled  $16  million. 

Each  county  has  a  county  board  of  highway 
commissioners  as  part  of  local  government. 
The  board  of  county  commissioners  has  wide 
latitude  in  making  recommendations  as  to  the 
appropriation  of  funds  to  be  used  for  paving 
rural  secondary  roads  on  the  priority  list,  or 
improving  unpaved  roads  not  listed  for 
paving. 

Traffic  studies  and  priority  listings  for  all 
secondary  roads,  rating  each  in  terms  of  traffic 
count,  public  service  characteristics,  and  land- 
use  characteristics  will  be  made  every  two 
years. 

In  1949,  following  a  referendum,  the  state 
floated  a  $200  million  bond  issue  for  con- 
struction of  secondary  roads,  and  in  4  years 
14,000  miles  of  secondary  roads  were  paved. 

At  the  present  time,  through  the  proceeds 
of  a  1  cent  a  gallon  gasoline  tax,  $62.5 
million  of  the  $200  million  bond  issue  has 
been  repaid.  The  state  of  North  Carolina 
fully  expects  to  have  the  $137.5  million 
balance  retired  in  the  year  1969. 

This,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  20-year  pro- 
gramme that  has  worked.  This  20-year 
programme  provided  14,000  miles  of  niral 
paved  roads  in  4  years  and  a  financial  pro- 
gramme that  will  leave  this  project  free  of 
debt  in  20  years. 

I  tliink,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  demonstrated 
that  my  proposal  that  The  Department  of 
Highways  should  embark  on  a  planned  incor- 
poration of  county  and  township  roads  in  the 
provincial  highway  system  is  a  practical  one. 

We,  in  Ontario,  are  certainly  as  capable  as 
the  people  in  the  state  of  North  Carolina  to 
administer  and  finance  a  programme  such  as 
I  have  outlined.  We  have  in  Ontario  the 
money  to  make  such  a  programme  work.  All 
that  is  required  is  an  imaginative  leadership. 
I  feel  that  with  the  existing  personnel  of  coun- 
ties and  township,  the  government  and,  more 
particularly.  The  Department  of  Highways, 
should  study  and  develop  such  a  programme 
on  a  planned  basis  and  move  in  that  direction 
with  all  reasonable  speed. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  there  is  one  item  that  does  not 
fall  under  any  particular  estimate  which  I 
would,  therefore,  like  to  raise  under  the  main 
office  estimate:  that  is  with  regard  to  the  new 
policy  which  the  government  has  extended. 
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during   the   past   year,    of   introducing    tolls 
on  sections  of  our  highways  system. 

The  House  will  recall  that  a  year  ago  we 
passed  a  bill  which  authorized  the  imposi- 
tion of  tolls,  in  the  instance  of  the  Burlington 
skyway  and  the  causeway  up  in  the  Rainy 
River  district.  During  the  past  year,  the 
government  has  indicated  that,  in  the  3 
proposed  skyways  over  the  Welland  canal, 
these,  too,  will  be  tolled— at  least  accord- 
ing to  news  stories. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  will  not 
dispute  the  proposition  of  imposing  tolls 
on  international  structures  which  are  owned 
by  two  jurisdictions— an  American  state  or 
the  federal  government  along  with  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario— and,  therefore,  that  revenue, 
as  raised,  could  be  directed  to  meeting  the 
capital  costs  and  the  maintenance  of  such 
an  international  structure,  I  want  to  suggest 
that  the  imposition  of  tolls  on  main  traffic 
arteries  within  the  province  is  something 
that  should  be  opposed,  and  for  two  reasons. 

First,  the  imposition  of  tolls  is  a  retro- 
grade step  which  I  think  is  in  violation  of 
the  basic  principle  upon  which  our  highway 
system  has  been  built  up  to  the  present 
time.  That  basic  principle  has  been  that  our 
system  is  free  to  all  the  citizens  of  the 
province  and  that,  therefore,  the  cost  of  the 
construction  and  the  maintenance  should  be 
borne  by  the  provincial  treasury  rather  than 
by  some  kind  of  a  local  levy. 

It  is  particularly  unfair,  it  seems  to  me, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  people  in  the  immediate 
areas  should  have  to  pay  an  additional  charge 
to  remove  a  traffic  hazard  which  is,  for  the 
most  part,  created  by  traffic  originating  from 
all  over  the   continent. 

No  matter  how  much  of  an  aura  of 
twentieth-century  progress  is  given  to  the 
idea  of  toll  projects,  they  are  basically  a 
reversion  to  an  essentially  medieval  concept 
which  we  thought  we  had  got  rid  of  in  the 
last  century— the  idea  of  privately  controlled 
roads  and  bridges  which  the  public  must  pay 
for  each  time  that  they  use  them. 

The  second  reason  why  the  party  that  I 
represent  is  opposed  to  this  proposition  is 
that  it  seems  to  me  to  be  grossly  unfair 
that  the  very  people  who  have  paid  the 
penalty  of  the  cost,  and  the  inconvenience 
from  these  traffic  bottlenecks  for  years,  should 
now  be  faced  with  the  continuing  penalty 
of  tolls  for  years  to  come. 

Instead  of  removing  once  and  for  all  the 
penalty  which,  for  example,  the  people  of 
Niagara  peninsula  have  paid,  or  the  people 
in  the  Rainy  River  district  have  paid,  by 
not  having  access  from  one  end  of  the 
district    to    another,    and    having    to    travel 


literally  hundreds  of  miles  around  by  the 
Lakehead  in  the  United  States,  or  the  penalty 
of  people  who  have  had  to  contend  with  the 
bottleneck  across  the  Burlington  strip  for 
years,  in  which  that  has  existed  as  a  part  of 
our  prime  road  artery  in  this  province.  The 
Frost  government  now  proposes  merely  to 
replace  it  with  another  form  of  penalty. 

That  surely  is  an  abuse  of  goodwill  as  well 
as  the  pocketbooks  of  the  people  who  are 
involved. 

But  there  is  still  another  aspect,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  this  policy  of  tolls  which  I  think 
bears  examination.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
select  committee  of  this  Legislature  for  a 
couple  of  years,  as  we  investigated  the  whole 
question  of  toll  roads  in  this  province.  In 
that  capacity,  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
the  Niagara  peninsula  and  heard  representa- 
tions from  people  in  that  area. 

I  recall,  that  on  numerous  occasions,  the 
argument  was  advanced  to  us  that,  since 
the  bottlenecks  in  this  area  were,  in  good 
part,  created  by  the  Welland  canal  which  is 
a  federal  project,  for  that  reason  the  obli- 
gation rested— at  least  some  of  it  anyway— 
on  the  federal  government,  to  share  in  the 
cost  involved  in  the  relieving  of  the  traffic 
problem. 

I  recall,  too,  that  Progressive-Conservatives 
on  the  select  committee— and  they  made  up 
8  of  the  11— agreed  with  this  proposition. 
They  quite  rightly  pointed  out— and  they 
did  so  time  and  time  again  during  the  hear- 
ings, and  during  the  private  discussions  of  that 
committee— that  the  federal  government  in 
Canada  has  fallen  far  behind  the  federal  gov- 
ernment in  the  United  States  in  this  respect. 

In  the  United  States,  for  one  example, 
Washington  not  only  has  contributed  heavily 
to  special  projects,  such  as  the  bridge  over 
the  Welland  canal  would  be,  or  the  Burlington 
bridge  is  now,  but  also  to  the  general  financ- 
ing of  major  highways  networks. 

In  fact,  not  long  ago  the  United  States 
federal  government  stepped  up  its  contribu- 
tion, which  is  a  very  significant  one,  far  beyond 
that  of  the  trans-Canada  highway  in  this 
country,  by  an  additional  $30  billion  pro- 
gramme to  be  spread  over  the  next  10  years. 

Now,  in  contrast  to  that  programme  in  the 
United  States,  Ottawa  has  made  no  contri- 
bution to  highways  financing  other  than  to 
the  trans-Canada  highway.  In  Ontario  this 
does  not  assist  with  oiu:  major  highway  needs 
in  the  south,  for  the  trans-Canada  highway 
is  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  province. 

Despite  the  fact  that  75  cents  of  every 
tax  dollar  ends  up  in  Ottawa— as  the  hon.  Prime 
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Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  has  pointed  out  to  us 
so  often— and  in  spite  of  the  tens  of  miUions 
of  dollars  in  revenue  which  go  to  Ottawa 
from  the  excise  tax  on  cars  and  from  sales  tax 
on  gasoline,  the  federal  government  has  not 
accepted  a  fair  share  of  highway  costs. 

No  wonder  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  when 
the  legislative  committee  was  investigating 
highway  financing— because  that  really  was 
the  function  of  that  committee,  rather  than 
just  toll  roads— no  wonder  that  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  hon.  members  in  the  committee 
were  constantly  browbeating  Ottawa  for  not 
accepting  its  share  of  the  load. 

But  we  hear  no  more  of  that  now.  We 
hear  no  more  from  the  government  benches. 
We  hear  no  more  from  members  of  the 
Progressive-Conservative  party  anywhere,  and 
the  reason  of  course  is  not  far  to  seek.  Tlieir 
fellow  Progressive-Conservatives  are  now  in 
power  at  Ottawa.  Instead  of  fighting  for  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  they  are  playing  it  cosy  with  their 
political  buddies  up  in  Ottawa. 

It  is  now  clear,  if  we  look  back  over  all 
that  was  said  two  or  three  years  ago,  that 
the  Progressive-Conservative  hon.  members— 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  How 
wrong  he  is,  how  wrong  he  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —were  far  more  interested 
in  browbeating  Ottawa  to  get  a  more  equi- 
table distribution  of  highway  financing 
because  the  Liberals  were  in  power.  Now  that 
the  Liberals  are  gone,  they  have  ceased  it 
altogether  and  we  hear  no  more  from  them. 

Now,  I  repeat  that  the  CCF  is  opposed 
to  the  proposition  of  this  retrograde  step  of 
starting  to  toll  sections  of  what  should  be  part 
of  the  provincial  highway  system.  And  if 
we  are  asked  where  we  can  get  the  alternative 
revenue  that  might  come  from  these  various 
toUings,  I  would  remind  the  government  once 
again  of  the  weight-distance  tax  that  they 
are  sitting  on  and  delaying  and  procrastin- 
ating with. 

In  fact  the  irony  of  it  here  is,  if  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  will  go  back 
and  read  that  report  that  I  constantly  plead 
as  part  of  his  prescribed  reading,  he  will 
discover  that  the  recommendation  of  that 
committee  was  that,  to  establish  equity  in  our 
highway  taxation,  there  must  be  a  weight- 
distance  tax. 

Instead  of  getting  more  equity  by  having 
a  weight-distance  tax,  the  government  does 
nothing.  Instead,  it  imposes  an  added  inequity 
by  putting  tolls  on  in  other  areas.  Now  we 
could    remove    both    of    these    inequities    by 


raising  the  money  where  it  should  be,  and 
then  we  would  perhaps  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  this  retrograde  step  of  bringing 
in  tolls. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  sit  down 
I  have  tried  to  outline  where  we,  in  the  CCF, 
stand  on  this.  We  know  where  the  govern- 
ment stands  but  I  am  a  little  bit  curious,  still, 
to  try  to  figure  out  where  the  Liberal  party 
stands. 

In  the  toll  roads  committee  the  two  Liberal 
hon.  members  were  in  favour  of  tolling  these 
structures.  A  year  ago,  when  the  bill  came 
before  the  House  to  authorize  the  tolUng  of 
the  Burlington  skjrway  and  the  Rainy  River 
causeway,  the  then  leader  of  the  party,  the 
hon.  member  for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver) 
expressed  grave  regrets  at  this  retrograde 
step. 

Since  then,  we  have  had  an  echoing  silence. 

I  suppose  they  are  faced  with  the  problem 
of  reconciling  these  two  contradictory  stands 
in  two  preceding  years.  Perhaps  we  will  find 
out  this  year  where  they  stand. 

On  vote  601: 

Mr.  J.  W.  Foote  (Durham):  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  for 
including  in  his  estimates  two  major  projects 
for  highway  No.  7A. 

At  one  time  this  road  was  a  crooked,  hilly, 
dangerous  highway  with  part  of  it  under 
water  for  a  period  of  the  year,  and  in  the 
history  of  the  county  the  Liberal  government 
defeated  the  Conservative  candidate  by  prom- 
ising to  make  a  highway  of  it.  I  would  say 
they  carried  out  their  promise,  but  in  a  rather 
peculiar  fashion,  because  they  made  it  into 
a  modern  highway  by  putting  up  signs  which 
said  7A,  and  it  remains  in  the  same  dangerous 
condition  as  before. 

In  my  11  years,  I  have  made  some  progress 
with  The  Department  of  Highways  on  the 
reconstruction  of  this  road,  but  not  altogether 
to  my  satisfaction,  and  I  assure  the  hon. 
Minister  it  will  be  great  news  for  our  people 
that  these  two  contracts  are  to  be  let  early 
this  year.    I  thank  him. 

Vote  601  agreed  to. 

On  vote  602: 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  On  vote 
602:  In  the  public  accounts  for  the  year  end- 
ing March,  1958,  the  payments  to  metropolitan 
areas,  cities,  towns  and  villages  was  a  total 
of  $19,121,221.  And  the  contribution  to 
metropoHtan  Toronto  was  $8,933,182. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  objection  to 
metropolitan  Toronto   receiving  a  share,  but 
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in  the  light  of  those  figures  I  am  wondering 
if  the  rest  of  the  cities  and  towns  and  villages 
are  receiving  their  equitable  share,  too.  They 
are  receiving  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  total 
grant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the 
reasons,  perhaps,  why  metropolitan  Toronto 
district  appears,  according  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber, to  be  receiving  more  money  than  he 
thinks  it  should,  is  at  the  present  time  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  construction  work  in 
metropolitan  Toronto  which  is  being  subsi- 
dized at  the  normal  rate. 

I  think  he  will  find  in  the  public  accounts 
for  succeeding  years,  where  other  large  muni- 
cipaUties  will,  likewise,  receive  large  grants 
because  they  undertake  construction  of  large 
works,  of  which  they  pay  their  share  and 
the  provincial  government  pays  its  share. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  members,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  if  they  will  refer  to  the  programme 
for  1959-1960  which  has  been  placed  on  their 
desks,  for  municipal  roads  for  this  year,  they 
vdll  see  that  the  municipalities  throughout 
Ontario,  be  they  large  or  small,  are  receiving 
fair  treatment  from  this  government. 

I  would  think  the  hon.  member's  question 
might  be  answered  by  the  additional  grant  on 
the  large  construction  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  would  like  to  correct  the 
hon.  Minister.  I  did  not  say  that  metropolitan 
Toronto  was  receiving  more  than  their  share. 
I  wondered  if  the  remainder  of  the  municipali- 
ties were  receiving  their  share.  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  payment  to  Toronto. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  answer  to  that  is  what  I  said  a 
moment  ago,  that  perhaps  this  year,  the  public 
accounts  will  show  large  increases  or  large 
amounts  to  some  other  municipalities  which 
engage  in  large  construction  work  and  receive 
a  proper  grant  thereupon. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
another  question  on  this  same  item,  and  that 
is  in  the  municipal  roads  programme,  just 
placed  on  the  desks  of  the  hon.  members, 
there  is  one  item  there:  townships  33%  per 
cent,  to  80  per  cent,  on  road  subsidies.  Now, 
that  is  leaving  a  great  deal  of  latitude  in  the 
hands  of  the  hon.  Minister,  33%  per  cent,  to 
80  per  cent.;  how  does  he  base  that  in 
between?  To  others  he  is  paying  50  per 
cent.,  to  this  particular  one  he  is  paying  33% 
per  cent,  to  80  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
answer    that    one    with    a    clear    conscience, 


because  the  subsidies  which  have  been  deter- 
mined over  a  period  of  years  and  are  presently 
in  force  I  do  not  propose  to  exercise  any 
ministerial  discretion  to  interfere  with,  until 
at  least  I  have  received  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  professors  who  are  undertaking 
a  study  of  tliis  matter  now. 

I  would  say  though,  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
cerning the  33%  per  cent,  grant  to  town- 
ships, those  are  two  townships  only,  which 
for  all  practical  purposes  could  be  considered 
cities— York  and  East  York— and  they  are 
given  the  33%  per  cent,  grant  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  townships  have  a  minimum  grant 
of  50  per  cent.,  and,  depending  on  the  type 
of  assessment  and  the  amount  of  roads,  the 
Ministers  in  the  past  have  raised  the 
annual  subsidy  rate  from  50  per  cent.,  in 
these  more  prosperous  municipalities  with  all 
road  systems,  to  as  high  as  80  per  cent,  in 
some  of  the  northern  areas  in  the  district. 
I  think  there  has  been  very  little  discretion 
exercised  by  the  Ministers  over  the  past 
number  of  years  because  the  pattern  has 
been  established  and  seems  to  work  very  well. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Chairman,  in  conjunction 
with  this  same  matter,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  whether  or  not  a  new  policy  is 
being  considered  at  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  answer 
to  that  is  "no,"  because  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  consider  a  new  policy  until  we  have  the 
facts  and  materials  upon  which  to  consider, 
and  the  report  with  which  the  hon.  members 
were  furnished  just  a  short  time  ago  will 
need  study,  together  with  the  report  which  we 
hope  will  be  forthcoming  in  the  not  too 
distant  future,  on  the  study  on  subsidies; 
these  will  give  us  a  basis,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
consider  the  matter. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
seem  to  me,  now  that  we  have  worked  out 
an  equalized  assessment  rate  tliroughout  the 
province,  we  might  well  relate  our  municipal 
road  grants  to  a  certain  equalized  assessment 
base  per  mile.  That  is,  that  a  certain  grant 
be  given  for  each  unit  of  assessment  per  mile 
in  a  given  municipality  or  county.  But  to 
leave  the  matter,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  said,  in  the  hon.  Minister's  discretion, 
to  give  between  33%  per  cent,  and  80 
per  cent.,  would  seem  to  be  certainly  some- 
thing that  leaves  far  more  discretion  to  the 
hon.  Minister  than  should  be  due  him.  And 
I  would  suggest  that  he  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  the  possibility  tliat  the  grants 
be  related  to  the  assessment  per  mile  of  road 
in  a  given  county. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  might  say,  in  answer  to  that,  that  I 
have  no  desire  to  have  the  honoured  duty  of 
having  the  discretion  to  decide  whether  these 
subsidies  should  be  changed  either  upward 
or    downward. 

But  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman— and 
what  I  have  already  said  I  think  answers 
the  hon,  leader  of  the  Opposition— and  that 
is  that  we  must  have  it  under  consideration 
in  the  department  or  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  authorize  and  have  completed  the 
study  which  we  have  received  today  nor 
have  the  other  study  initiated. 

And  when  I  said  we  are  not  considering 
it,  I  say  that  we  are  not  considering  any 
change  in  policy,  but  this  is  a  matter  that 
will  have  to  be  considered. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  item 
No.  3  in  vote  602,  is  this  the  development 
programme  now  worked  out  in  conjunction 
with  the  federal  government,  and  if  so  what 
subsidies  are  we  receiving  from  the  federal 
government  on  development  roads?  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  could  give  us  a  report 
on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
only  place  that  any  subsidy  from  the  federal 
government  affects  the  estimates,  as  pre- 
sented here  this  afternoon  by  me  for  The 
Department  of  Highways,  is  in  connection 
wilii  the  trans-Canada  highway.  The  resources 
roads  to  which  the  federal  government  con- 
tributes, in  addition  to  trans-Canada  high- 
way, are  administered  by  the  mining  and 
access  roads  committee  and  the  funds  come 
through  other  departments. 

At  the  present  time,  I  am  advised  that  we 
are  not  receiving  any  money  from  Ottawa 
because  as  yet  there  has  been  no  agreement 
signed,  so  there  is  nothing  in  here— except  on 
trans-Canada  highway  —  with  respect  to  a 
federal  subsidy. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  regarding  the  develop- 
ment roads  mentioned  here,  there  are  two 
items.  There  is  this  item  of  $250,000,  and 
then  there  is  a  further  item  of  $9  million- 
item  2  of  vote  604— which  is  for  development 
roads  under  section  84  of  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act.  This  particular  item  is 
used  when  it  is  necessary,  usually  to  help 
out  some  township  which  has  had  to  take 
a  road  and  has  not  the  wherewithal  to  main- 
tain it,  and  this  money  is  used  to  gravel  it 
so  that  the  people  in  the  back  concessions 
in  that  area  can  have  a  decent  road  on  which 
to  travel. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  On  vote  602. 
How  does  the  hon.  Minister  determine  some 


of  these  unpaved  highways  that  are  King's 
highways  at  the  moment?  How  does  he 
determine  when  he  is  going  to  pave,  and 
whether  he  is  going  to  pave  them?  What  is 
the  procedure? 

We  have  highway  No.  100  connecting 
highway  No.  7  from  Perth  county  to  high- 
way No.  2  in  Oxford.  This  has  been  under 
consideration  for  many,  many  years  and  the 
former  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Allan) 
in  a  speech— and  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  got 
it  here— in  St.  Marys,  definitely  promised 
this  road  would  be  paved.  This  was  about 
1.5  years  ago.  What  is  the  procedure  these 
people  have  to  take  to  get  these  roads,  after 
they  make  all  the  representations  and  are 
given  to  understand  that  it  is  going  to  be 
paved,  and  then  they  are  turned  down  flat? 

In  all  fairness  to  the  present  hon.  Minister, 
1  certainly  do  not  want  to  get  after  him. 
I  think  it  is  only  fair  when  a  promise  is 
made  that  they  are  given  some  excuse  why 
it  is  not  built  that  particular  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  ask 
that  the  hon.  member  look  at  his  new  pro- 
gramme for  1959-1960  and  then  perhaps 
he  would  wish  to  direct  the  question  again. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Chairman,  might  I  say  I  made  that 
promise  and,  like  all  promises  I  made,  it  is 
being  fulfilled. 

May  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  this 
road  would  have  been  built  or  improved 
before,  had  the  road  been  in  a  proper  con- 
dition to  be  improved.  When  a  study  was 
made  of  the  particular  road  he  mentioned, 
it  was  found  that  the  road  was  not  in  good 
enough  condition  to  be  improved  only, 
but  that  it  must  be  built,  and  with  that 
in  mind  a  soil  study  was  begun,  and  has  now 
been  completed,  and  the  first  section  of  the 
road  will  be  called  this  year  and  when  it  is 
built  it  will  be  a  good  road. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  a  number  of  years  there  has  been 
an  increasing  cry  from  the  motorists  of 
Ontario  regarding  the  severe  damage  done  to 
their  automobiles  by  the  use  of  chlorides  on 
the  highways  and  streets  during  the  winter 
months  as  an  ice  and  snow  control. 

I,  personally,  have  received  a  number  of 
complaints,  as  no  doubt  most  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  have. 

Two  years  ago,  I  spoke  to  owners  of  large 
garages  in  the  Hamilton  area,  requesting 
information  as  to  the  estimated  damage 
caused  by  corrosion  on  bodies,  fenders,  and 
frames  of  automobiles. 
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I  received  estimates  of  from  $20  to  $60 
per  car,  and  since  we  have  approximately 
two  million  licenced  vehicles  in  the  province, 
and  at  a  very  conservative  estimate  I  took 
an  average  damage  cost  of  $30,  the  total 
cost  to  motor  vehicles,  due  to  corrosion, 
vi^ould  be  a  staggering  $60  million. 

Motorists  have  tried  a  number  of  means 
of  protecting  their  cars  against  corrosion, 
including  undercoating  the  body  and  frame, 
spraying  clear  lacquer  over  the  chrome,  and 
applying  heavy  applications  of  wax  to  both 
body  and  chrome.  However,  all  these  have 
proved  ineffective.  Even  if  a  small  crack 
or  break  occurs  in  the  body  we  will  find 
corrosion  at  work  eating  away  the  metal  of 
the  car. 

About  3  years  ago,  I  became  quite  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  after  a  number  of  my 
constituents  complained  bitterly  about  the 
damage  done  to  their  cars.  Shortly  after  that, 
I  started  to  make  inquiries  regarding  a  sub- 
stitute for  chloride  or  possibly  the  use  of 
chemicals  for  ice  controls. 

I  received  literature  from  the  highways 
research  board  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
from  Purdue  University. 

However,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  information 
I  was  looking  for  was  on  my  own  doorstep, 
as  I  have  found  that  a  company  knoviTi  as 
the  Alchem  Chemical  Company,  which  has  a 
plant  just  outside  the  city  of  Hamilton,  manu- 
factures a  chemical  that  is  used  as  a  corrosion 
inhibitor  and  is  known  as  Alchem  818C. 

This  particular  corrosion  inhibitor  can  only 
be  used  with  sodium  chloride;  when  calcium 
chloride  is  used  I  understand  the  calcium 
reacts  with  the  chemical  in  such  a  way  as  to 
destroy  the  effectiveness  of  the  corrosion  inhi- 
bitor. However,  since  we  only  use  the  calcium 
chloride  as  dust  layer  during  the  summer 
.  months,  this  is  not  of  too  much  importance. 

We  do,  however,  use  approximately  150,000 
tons  of  sodium  chloride  during  the  winter 
months,  and  it  is  during  this  4-  to  5-month 
period  that  most  of  the  damage  is  done  to 
automobiles  by  corrosion. 

The  dosage  of  the  chemical  Alchem  818C 
varies  between  .5  pound  to  2  pounds  per  100 
pounds  of  salt.  With  the  .5  pound  per  100 
pounds  of  salt,  fair  results  are  obtained.  With 
1  pound  per  100  pounds  of  salt,  good  results 
are  obtained,  and  with  2  pounds  or  2  per  cent, 
of  the  chemical,  excellent  results  or  almost  100 
per  cent,  results  are  obtained. 

Regarding  the  method  of  application,  the 
easy  way,  of  course,  of  handling  the  applica- 
tion would  be  to  have  the  inhibitor  blended  in 
the  sodium  chloride  at  the  salt  company,  so 


that  even  distribution  is  obtained,  and  tlien 
the  treated  chloride  can  be  applied  on  the 
roads  using  regular  methods. 

In  view  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  dam- 
age that  is  caused  by  corrosion  of  automobiles, 
I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  that  consideration  should  be  given 
by  the  department  to  use  this  chemical  in 
future  years. 

A  tremendous  amount  of  research  has 
already  been  done  by  the  city  of  Rochester, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  John  Temmer- 
man,  city  chemist  for  the  city  of  Rochester, 
and  I  would  quote  a  section  of  the  report: 

Rochester,  New  York,  now  has  the  evi- 
dence. 

A  city  can  use  salt  safely  in  its  snow- 
removal  programme  by  mixing  an  inliibitor 
with  it.  The  research  conducted  in  this 
city  shows  that  the  salt  brine  has  no  more 
corrosive  action  than  the  snow  itself.  Actu- 
ally, if  you  look  at  the  test  results  closely, 
you  will  have  some  evidence  to  show  that 
the  inhibited  solution  is  less  corrosive  than 
the  pure  snow. 

These  conclusions  resulted  from  4  months 
of  tests  conducted  in  Rochester  and  in  4 
other  cities.  Although  the  effectiveness  of 
salt  as  a  snow-removal  measure  never  was 
questioned,  many  in  Rochester  objected 
bitterly  to  it,  claiming  that  it  was  ruining 
fenders  and  running  boards. 

Our  studies  of  other  work  where  salt  and 
metals  are  used  together  uncovered  the 
inhibitor.  We  rejected  some  because  of 
possible  toxic  or  staining  qualities,  and 
chose  a  polyphosphate  nitrogeneous  com- 
pound known  as  Nalco  818C,  made  by  the 
National  Aluminate  Corporation  of  Chicago, 
Illinois.  This  is  similar  to  the  kind  used 
in  packing  houses  wdth  big  brine  equip- 
ment. The  concentration  selected  was  20 
pounds  of  inhibitor  per  ton  of  salt. 

The  accompanying  table  shows  that 
Rochester  uses  from  4  to  7  times  as  much 
salt  in  its  snow-removal  work  as  the  other 
test  cities.  All  lie  in  about  the  same 
climate  belt. 

The  test  involved  placing  panels  of  auto- 
mobile steel,  measuring  2.5  by  6  inches, 
under  the  fenders  of  police  cars,  buses  and 
public  works  vehicles,  including  snowplows 
and  spreaders.  These  were  exposed  to  all 
winter  weather  conditions.  About  60  panels 
were  used. 

Akron,  Ohio,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  another 
city  that  conducted  extensive  research  into  the 
use  of  corrosion  inhibitors  in  the  icing  salt. 
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They,  like  all  other  jurisdictions,  had  received 
many  complaints  from  people  that  the  use 
of  chlorides  on  their  streets  was  causing 
severe  damage  to  fenders,  bodies  and  frames 
of  automobiles. 

Akron  made  a  number  of  laboratory  tests 
to  determine  if  the  chemicals  had  any  adverse 
effect  on  the  rubber  tires.  Following  these 
tests,  practical  tests  were  made  using  late 
model  automobiles,  and  the  results  from  these 
tests  provide  quite  conclusively  that  96  per 
cent,  showed  that  there  was  no  corrosion  and 
4  per  cent,  showed  only  slight  traces  of  cor- 
rosion. These  tests  were  made  over  a  period 
of  a  complete  winter  and,  I  believe,  some  90 
days  were  involved. 

Since  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  of  the  eflFectiveness  of  the  use  of  Alchem 
818C  as  a  rust  inhibitor,  and  in  view  of  the 
tremendous  amount  of  damage  attributed  to 
corrosion,  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  that  serious  consideration  should 
be  given  by  his  department  to  the  use  of 
a  corrosion  inhibitor  in  future  years. 

The  cost  is  negligible  in  comparison  to  the 
damage  done,  and  I  would  suggest  that  a 
figure  of  approximately  $500,000  would  be 
all  that  is  needed  to  give  reasonably  good 
protection  to  the  motorists  in  this  province. 
If,  however.  The  Department  of  Highways 
could  afford  to  spend  $750,000  they  could 
guarantee  almost  100  per  cent,  protection  to 
the  motorists  in  the  province  on  provincial 
highways. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of  no  better  way  to 
obtain  such  good  public  relations  with  some 
two  million  vehicle  owners  in  the  province. 

If,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  department 
felt  that  they  could  not  afford  this  amount  out 
of  their  highway  budget,  I  feel  reasonably 
sure  that  the  motorists  in  tliis  province  would 
not  object  to  an  extra  50  cents  being 
placed  on  their  licence  registration.  It  would 
be  used  solely  for  the  purchase  of  a  rust 
inhibitor  to  prevent  corrosion  damage  to  their 
automobiles. 

I  can  speak  with  personal  experience  regard- 
ing the  damage  caused  by  corrosion.  Approxi- 
mately 3  weeks  ago,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
replace  two  rocker  panels  and  have  some 
touch-up  work  done  at  the  cost  of  $45.  This 
is  apart  from  the  damage  that  has  been  done 
to  the  chrome  plating  which,  no  doubt,  will 
require  replating  this  summer,  and  I  might 
add  my  car  is  only  two  years  old. 

No  doubt,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  50  cent  addi- 
tion each  year  would  be  cheap  insurance  to 
know  that  I  would  not  have  to  worry  about 
having  an  expensive  bill  due  to  the  bottom 


of  my  car  rotting  out  or  having  to  have  an 
expensive  replating  job  done  on  my  chrome. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
if  he  would  accept  my  suggestion  of  using 
the  corrosion  inhibitor  he  would  be  a  friend 
for  life  of  every  motorist  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth  has 
any  more  trouble  than  the  rest  of  us  with 
this  particular  problem.  I  presume  that  only 
the  auto  makers  down  in  the  riding  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  would  not 
perhaps    agree    with    him    whole-heartedly. 

The  matter  that  he  raises  has  caused  a 
great  deal  of  concern  to  everyone  in  my 
department  over  a  long  period  of  time,  and 
I  am  advised  that  my  research  engineers  have 
kept  up  to  date  on  these  developments.  I  am 
also  advised  that  to  use  the  particular  products 
specified  by  the  hon.  member  would  result 
in  a  very  substantial  increase  in  our  costs, 
which,  of  course,  must  be  paid  for  by  the 
users,  either  by  licence  fees  or  other  taxes. 

I  would  be  very  pleased  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  some  information  that  he  thinks 
would  indicate  that  this  particular  chemical 
is  cheaper  than  my  advisers  seem  to  have 
found.  If  he  would  let  me  have  that  infor- 
mation, I  would  be  glad  to  have  it  checked, 
and  if  there  is  anything  we  can  do  to  help 
each  one  of  us,  as  motorists,  cut  down  this 
toll  in  wintertime,  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  are  only  too  anxious  to 
do    it. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Before  we  leave 
that  vote,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  matter 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  hon.  Minister's  atten- 
tion may  appear  very  small  in  his  $260-odd 
million  budget  before  us,  it  still  is  of  very 
great  interest  to  an  important  segment  of 
people  in  my  particular  riding  and  I  refer 
to  my  Indian  friends. 

It  appears  that  they  are  not  just  yet  going 
to  leave  us  and  set  up  their  own  republic  or 
confederation.  They  have  a  good  many  griev- 
ances, and  my  hon.  friend  the  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  this  afternoon 
mentioned  that  certainly,  in  many  respects, 
they  are  existing  on  a  standard  much  lower 
than  the  rest  of  us  enjoy  in  this  favoured 
province  of  Ontario,  not  favoured  parti- 
cularly because  it  happens  to  have  a  Progres- 
sive-Conservative government  at  the  moment. 

Among  the  things  that  I  had  hoped  to  see 
improved  for  their  lot  before  this,  and  one 
of  their  grievances  in  their  dispute  with  the 
federal  government  at  the  present  time,  is 
the  standards  of  roads  on  the  reserves. 
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I  had  hoped  that  when  we  had  an  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  who  hved  right  beside 
the  reserve— and  in  fact  a  large  portion  of 
that  reserve  is  in  his  riding— that  we  might 
have  seen  considerably  more  progress  than 
we  did  see  under  his  tenure  of  office. 

As  long  as  we  are  going  to  leave  the 
initiative  to  Ottawa  and  the  Indian  affairs 
branch,  we  will  wait  a  long  time,  I  am  afraid, 
before  we  get  much  improvement  on  those 
roads,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  Six 
Nations  reservation. 

That  reservation  has  an  area  of  some 
40,000  acres  set  down  in  the  midst  of  the 
highly  developed  section  of  the  province  of 
Ontario.  It  is  entirely  siurounded  by  splendid 
roads,  well-developed  agriculture,  and  indus- 
trial   centres. 

When  some  attempt  is  made  to  improve  the 
roads  on  the  reserve— and  I  have  done  my 
best  for  years  to  bring  this  about— it  seems 
that  the  initiative  must  come  through  the 
federal  Indian  affairs  branch. 

Several  years  ago  we  had  a  3-year  policy 
announced  that  would  pave  some  15  miles  or 
give  a  hard  surface— I  do  not  think  we 
could  call  it  pavement. 

To  what  extent  does  The  Department  of 
Highways  inspect  work  that  is  done  on  Indian 
reservations?  Do  they  leave  that  entirely 
to  the  Indian  affairs  branch?  I  do  not  think 
from  my  observation  that  there  is  the  same 
degree  of  inspection  that  there  is  in  ordinary 
municipal  road  work  of  the  same  importance 
and  magnitude. 

When  they  did  finally  get  down  about  10 
miles  of  this  hard  surface,  the  community 
found  that  it  was  so  imperfectly  and  poorly 
laid  that  it  has  taken  all  the  money  they 
could  find  since  to  keep  it  in  even  passable 
repair. 

I  suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister  might  look 
into  this,  for  I  see  we  have  a  vote  for  approved 
expenditure  of  $55,000,  for  this  year.  I  would 
hope,  if  there  is  going  to  be  much  capital 
construction— although  it  does  not  appear  here 
that  there  is  to  be  with  only  $10,000  having 
been  approved— at  least  steps  be  taken  to  see 
that  the  work  is  of  higher  calibre  than  it 
was  some  4  or  5  years  ago  when  the  attempt 
at  building  a  little  bit  of  hard  top  on  the 
reserve  was  made  before. 

Certainly  the  residents  of  the  reserve  pay 
the  same  gasoline  tax,  the  same  licence  fees 
for  their  cars,  and  the  use  of  cars  is  very 
general  throughout  the  reserve.  In  fact, 
I  would  say  that  we  will  find  more  cars  than 
trucks  on  much  of  the  mileage  in  the  reserve 
than  we  will  find  in  a  corresponding  mileage 
adjacent   to   the   reserve.    These  people   are 


certainly   entitled  to  better  roads  than  they 
have  now,  or  that  they  have  had  in  the  past. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  the  Indian  people- 
as  my  hon.  friend  has  suggested,  and— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  are  all  for  them,  we 
will  build  the  roads. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  —a  development  road  was 
decided  upon  the  boundary  line  between 
Haldimand  and— I  am  not  very  sure  of  my 
tribes— is  it  Mississauga? 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  is  speaking  of  the  new 
Credit. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  The  new  Credit,  north  of 
Hagersville. 

Mr.  Nixon:  We  have  not  got  our  Mohawks 
down  there;  and  that  road  is  being  improved. 

Vote   602   agreed  to. 

On  vote  603: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  highway  construction  account. 

The  question  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
is  simply  this:  Why  in  the  world  is  the  $15 
million  in  this  particular  ordinary  expendi- 
ture? It  is  not  going  to  be  spent  this  year. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  The  Department  of 
Highways  this  year,  and  yet  it  is  included 
very  flamboyantly  in  this  estimate.  The  only 
amount  we  are  going  to  spend  this  year  is 
set  out  on  the  following  page  under  vote 
604— that  is  $40  million  that  is  currently  in 
the  account.  But  the  $15  million  he  is  saying 
we  are  going  to  spend  this  year  will  be 
credited  to  the  account  for  expenditures  next 
year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Sure  it  will  be  spent. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  it  will  not.  It  is  so 
balled  up  that  he  does  not  know  what  dollars 
he  is  spending.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
knows  better  than  I  that  the  $15  milUon  that 
is  set  out  there  is  going  to  be  a  credit  against 
the  account  for  next  year's  expenditures. 

An  hon.  member:    No,  no,  it  will  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
perhaps  help  out  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  by  pointing  out  and— if  he  will 
follow  this  I  think  it  will  be  as  plain  to  him 
as  it  now  is  to  me. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Is  the  hon.  Minister  sure  it  is 
plain  to  him? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:    Yes  it  is. 
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Mr.  Nixon:    He  is  a  dandy  if  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  The  balance  in  the  high- 
way construction  account  as  at  April  1,  1958, 
was  $37.5  million,  and  last  year  there  was 
added  from  ordinary  account  in  the  estimates 
$20  million;  that  made  a  total  in  that  account 
of  $57.5  million. 

Now,  in  the  estimates  last  year  the  accounts 
will  indicate  that,  during  the  last  year— the 
year  just  closing— we  deducted  for  capital 
disbursements  the  sum  of  $57.5  million,  which 
left  a  nil  balance  in  the  highway  construction 
account.  Zero,  we  start  out  with  a  clean 
sheet. 

The  supplementary  estimates,  which  the 
hon.  members  have  received  with  their  esti- 
mates for  the  coming  year— the  supplementary 
estimates  for  the  year  1958-1959-showed  $25 
million  put  to  the  credit  of  this  account,  so 
that  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  March  31 
next,  there  would  be  $25  million  in  that 
account. 

Now,  we  add  $15  million  here  from  the 
ordinary  expenditure  and  we  get  $40  million 
in  the  highway  construction  account.  And 
then  we  look  over  a  page  or  two,  as  the  hon. 
member  has  said,  and  we  find  we  deduct  for 
work  done  this  year  $40  million,  leaving  a 
balance  of  nil  and  using  the  $15  million  to 
which  he  has  referred  for  construction  this 
year. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  much  of  what  the 
hon.  Minister  says,  except  that  in  the  previous 
years  there  was  always  money  in  the  account 
at  the  end  of  each  year.  As  he  said,  in  the 
previous  year,  going  back  two  years,  there 
was  $37.5  million.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  if  we  are  going  to  do  away  with  the  account, 
and  actually  use  up  the  entire  amount  that 
is  going  to  be  credited  this  year,  together 
with  what  is  there,  there  will  be  nothing  left, 
which  will  be  entirely  different  than  what  has 
happened  heretofore. 

In  very  simple  language  it  is  this:  He  said 
that  at  the  beginning  of  1958  he  started  out 
with  $37.5  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  told  him  how  it  got  there. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  from  the  previous 
year's  credits.    He  can  go  back  and  add  it  up. 

An  hon.  member:   Supplementary  estimates. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  said  the  other  day,  in 
that  account  we  can  credit  $37.5  million  plus 
$57.5  miUion,  or,  what  is  it,  about  $95  million? 
Of  which  we  took— 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  But  we  have  to  take  away 

his  $57.5  million. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Exactly,  leaving  $37.5 
million  in  the  fiscal  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  $25 
million  this  year  is  not  put  in  until  the  supple- 
mentary estimates,  which  means  that  the 
account  is  empty  when  it  goes  in  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  there.  The  same  thing,  I  am 
advised,  happens  each  year.  The  $37.5  million 
with  which  we  started  out  the  year  now 
closing  came  from  $37.5  million  in  the 
supplementary  estimates  of  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  As  we  go  through  the 
history  of  the  account,  there  has  always  been 
a  credit  balance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  there  may  be  a 
change  in  accounts  each  year. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  all  I  am  saying  is 
this:  if  we  are  going  on  last  year's  account  to 
pay  for  the  expenditures  this  year,  then  the 
$15  million  will  be  a  credit  against  next  year. 
I  suggest  that  two  years  from  now  we  will 
find  a  credit  in  that  account  as  we  have  in 
the  past. 

Therefore,  it  is  my  contention  that  the  $15 
million  which  is  shown  here  cannot  be 
demonstrated  to  be  an  expenditure  this  year. 
Sure,  we  can  say  this  year  we  are  going  to 
change,  and  we  are  going  to  spend  the  $15 
million  supplementary  estimates— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  know,  it  was  spent  last 

year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  advised,  and  from  what 
I  can  see  of  the  public  accounts  from  the  last 
couple  of  years,  the  policy  of  the  government 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  that  the  total  amount  in 
the  highway  construction  account  is  used  for 
construction  during  the  current  year  and  then, 
if  it  so  happens  that  there  are  available  monies 
at  the  end  of  the  year  by  supplementary  esti- 
mates, there  is  some  more  money  placed  in 
the  account  and  it,  together  with  whatever 
is  placed  in  the  account  the  following  year, 
is  used  in  that  following  year,  so  that  the 
estimates  for  the  year  actually  close  out  the 
account. 

That  was  the  policy  last  year,  as  the 
accounts  show,  that  is  the  policy  this  year, 
and  it  would  appear  to  be  the  policy  for  the 
ensuing  year. 

Vote  e03  agreed  to. 

On  vote  604: 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr,  Chairman,  on  vote 
604:  this  is  the  account  that  demonstrates  the 
capital  disbursements  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  consider  telling  the 
House  exactly  what  4-lane  highways  are  con- 
templated by  the  department  in  the  course 
of  the  next  10  years,  other  than  highway  No. 
401? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  I 
could  do  that,  but  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot. 
I  have  no  way  of  knowing  where  the  people 
are  going  to  be  living  in  large  numbers,  or 
how  the  traffic  is  going  to  be  going  in  the 
next  10  years,  other  than  the  guide  that  is 
given  to  me  by  the  two  studies  which  we 
have  in  the  department,  one  of  which  just 
reached  my  desk  yesterday  and  it  reached 
his  today.  I  am  sure  that  I  could  not  possibly 
elaborate    on    it. 

But  I  would  say  this.  The  studies  indicate 
that  the  multi-lane  highway  is  going  to  be 
needed,  according  to  the  trends  shown  by 
these  studies,  only  in  2  or  3  areas. 

One  is  the  area  which  is  already  serviced 
by  the  Queen  Elizabeth  way  and  highway 
No.  401  now  going  through  there,  the  area 
from  Niagara  Falls  up  around  Hamilton  to 
Toronto  to  Oshawa. 

Second  is  the  trans-provincial  freeway 
highway  No.  401,  from  the  Quebec  provincial 
border  to  the  provincial  border  at  the  state 
of  Michigan. 

Third,  some  extension  perhaps  of  the  free- 
way which  now  runs  north  to  serve  the  resort 
areas  of  Muskoka,  Victoria,  Haliburton  and 
all  the  summer  resorts  and  winter  resorts 
in  northern  Ontario. 

Now,  from  my  cursory  examination  of  the 
report,  which  I  saw  last  night,  that  would 
appear  to  be  the  only  projected  freeways 
in  rural  Ontario,  shall  I  say,  outside  of  the 
great  metropolitan  areas. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  Queensway  which 
is  under  way  in  Ottawa  now.  There  may  be 
one  projected  according  to  the  plan,  I  am 
advised,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Toronto 
area  and,  of  course,  highway  No.  401  will 
have  some  connection  with  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  way,  some  place  between  here 
and  Toronto,  which  will  also  be  a  multi- 
lane  divided  highway. 

But,  by  and  large— while  I  cannot  answer 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's  question 
fairly,  because  no  one  has  the  knowledge— 
by  and  large  the  study  indicates  that  those 
are  the  only  areas  where  we  will  be  having 
multi-lane  divided  expressways  or  freeways. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):    Mr.    Chairman,    I   wonder   if  I 


could  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  on 
vote  604?  We  are  naturally  interested,  in 
my  part  of  the  province,  in  highway  No.  17. 
I  note  with  great  satisfaction  the  progress 
that  we  are  making  with  highway  No.  17 
from  the  Lakehead  east  to  the  Agawa  canyon. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  hon.  Minister 
and  his  stajff  on  the  very  fine  work  that  they 
are  doing,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
by  this  fall  we  will  be  able  to  drive  over 
highway  No.  17  through  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
The  road  will  not  be  good,  I  admit,  but  I 
think  we  will  be  able  to  get  through,  and 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  amount  of 
construction  there,  and  I  would  invite  any 
hon.  member  of  this  House  to  go  over  that 
section  of  road  east  of  Port  Arthur  and  see 
the  very  excellent  bridges  that  have  been 
put  in  and  the  very,  very  fine  sections  of 
paved  highway.  That  road  is  a  credit  to 
any  country  in  the  world.  Not  only  has  it 
wonderful  construction,  but  it  has  great 
scenic  possibilities  for  the  future. 

What  I  am  concerned  about  is  from  the 
Lakehead  to  the  Manitoba  boundary,  Mr. 
Chairman,  due  to  the  fact  that  our  seaway 
docks  are  going  in  and  there  is  part  of  that 
road  that  is  still  under  construction  and  not 
in  too  good  shape. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  answer  two  questions.  In  his  opinion, 
when  does  he  think  we  will  be  able  to  drive 
through  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie  easterly,  and 
how  much  of  the  road  will  be  completed— 
the  new  road  to  the  Manitoba  boimdary 
from  the  Lakehead?  Now,  those  are  two 
questions  I  know  my  people  will  be  asking, 
and  although  they  are  well  satisfied  with 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  to  date,  they 
would  like  to  know  from  the  hon.  Minister 
just  what  he  figures  the  end  of  this  year 
will  see  in  those  two  construction  projects 
and,  again,  regardless  of  what  anybody  says, 
I  want  to  compliment  him  and  his  depart- 
ment for  the  wonderful  progress  they  are 
making. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  it  is  a  mammoth 
job,  and  it  has  been  well  handled  and  well 
done  in  the  last  2  or  3  years.  They  have 
made  wonderful  progress. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Minister  has  answered  part  of  his  ques- 
tion, of  course,  by  telling  the  House— and  in 
that  I  join  with  him— that  it  will  be  possible 
this  fall  to  drive  east  from  Fort  William, 
Port  Arthur,  to  Sault  Ste.  Marie.  Now  the 
roads  will  not  all  be  paved,  but  they  will  be 
graded  and  they  will  be  passable,  but  I 
would  not  advise  it. 

By  1960  late  fall,  there  is  no  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,   but   that   the   hon.    Minister  will 
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be  able  to  drive  to  and  from  his  office  here, 
along  this  new  route,  with  a  great  deal  of 
ease. 

With  respect  to  his  other  question:  high- 
way No.  17  west  of  the  Lakehead  to  the 
Manitoba  border,  I  must  say  that  my  depart- 
ment officials  and  I  are  most  concerned  about 
this  particular  portion  of  the  road  because, 
along  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  other 
hon.  members  of  this  government,  and 
all  the  people  of  Ontario,  we  want  to  see 
the  Lakehead  developed  as  a  great  port, 
and  we  know  that  our  highway  is  going  to 
be   very   important   to   that   development. 

All  I  can  say  is  this:  that  last  summer,  I 
myself  drove— or  was  driven  by  car— from 
Keewatin  to  Fort  William  and  Port  Arthur. 
Certainly  one  can  travel  on  that  by  car.  In 
some  places  it  is  not  too  good,  but  there  is 
a  road  which  has  fallen  to  pieces  because  the 
standards  used  when  that  road  was  built 
were  not  what  they  should  have  been.  I  can- 
not  speak    of    the   work   west    of   Keewatin. 

However,  I  will  say  this  to  the  hon. 
Minister:  that  after  going  over  that  road,  I 
am  well  aware  of  the  situation  on  the  ground. 
I  am  well  aware  of  the  practical  consideration 
as  far  as  the  development  at  the  Lakehead  is 
concerned,  and  if  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
people— and  I  believe  that  the  mayor  of  one 
of  the  Lakehead  cities  is  in  the  House 
this  afternoon.  I  am  always  glad  to  see  the 
people  from  the  Lakehead  down  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  they  are  so  full  of  vim  and 
vigour  that  they  urge  the  rest  of  us  on. 

In  any  event,  our  programme  this  year, 
Mr.  Chairman,  will  indicate  a  very  consider- 
able work  on  the  portion  of  the  highway 
concerned.  I  think  the  whole  portion  of  the 
highway  from  the  Lakehead  to  Kenora, 
except  30  miles,  will  be  under  construction 
or  reconstruction  when  the  contracts  under 
this  programme  this  year  are  let,  which  means 
that  the  balance  should  come  in  the  1960 
programme  which  the  hon.  Minister,  I  hope, 
will  see  brought  down  in  this  House  a  year 
from  now. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  him,  and 
the  other  hon.  members  from  northwestern 
Ontario,  to  tell  their  people  that  I,  as  the 
Minister  of  Highways  in  this  department,  and 
the  hon.  leader  of  this  government,  and 
all  of  us  down  here,  are  most  vitally  interested 
in  the  northwestern  part  of  Ontario,  and  that 
we  will  do  our  best  to  see  that  they  not 
only  get  their  fair  share  of  tax  money  and 
roads,  but  that  it  is  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  thank  the  hon. 
Minister  for  that.  I  just  want  to  make  this 
observation:  that  our  people  are  very  anxious 


to  have  a  mammoth  celebration  at  the  time 
these  roads  are  completed  and  we  know  that, 
whether  it  is  this  year  or  next,  the  same  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  same  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  will  be  there  to  officiate  and  enjoy 
the  very  fine  celebration  that  the  people  at 
the  Lakehead  are  going  to  work  out  for  this 
great  job  when  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Innes:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  has  had  many 
complaints  on  the  severity  of  the  cloverleafs 
on  some  of  these  new  highways  that  have 
recently   been    completed? 

I  ask  this  because  on  the  new  cloverleaf  at 
Eastwood,  on  the  section  of  highway  401, 
which  was  opened  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago,  in  the  last  14  months  on  the  one  clover- 
leaf,  there  have  been  9  accidents.  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  would  comment  on  some 
of  these  new  structures  and  their  engineer- 
ing, which  certainly  cannot  be  up  to  par. 
Has  he  had  many  complaints  of  this  nature? 
I  have  certainly  had  several  on  this  parti- 
cular one. 

I  think  when  we  have  advanced  as  far 
as  we  have  on  our  highway  construction  that 
a  faulty  cloverleaf  like  this  certainly  has 
some  reason  for  it.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would   comment   on   it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  know  that  I  can  give  the  reason  for  it, 
but  I  may  explain  why  things  that  have 
happened  are  happening  there.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  building  of  the  multi-lane  high- 
ways, with  the  interchanges  and  over-passes 
and  cloverleafs  in  Ontario,  some  of  the 
designs  were  not  good,  and  many  of  those 
have  been  replaced  and  more  are  being 
replaced  from  time  to  time. 

The  cloverleaf  the  hon.  member  mentioned 
is  a  comparatively  recent  one,  and  I  am 
advised  by  my  staff  that  we  have  had  no 
complaints  with  respect  to  this  particular  one. 
It  is  good  in  design  and  is  should  serve  its 
purpose   there. 

Tlae  reason  for  the  accidents  might 
be  this— always,  of  course,  considering 
that  the  driver  was  doing  his  share  towards 
safe  driving— the  highway  ends  at  that  parti- 
cular place  and  people  may  not  be  expecting 
it.  They  have  to  turn  off  suddenly  because 
the  highway  ends,  and  therefore  their  speed 
has  not  been  adjusted  for  the  turning 
movement. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  will  find  that  when, 
within  a  year  or  so— two  years  at  the  most— 
the  highway  goes  on  through  and  past  that 
interchange,  there  will  be  no  great  difficulty, 
because  those  people  who  wish  to  turn  off 
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there  will  have  had  their  minds  made  up, 
and  will  be  turning  off  there,  and  the  rest 
will  be  going  on  through  and  not  trying  to 
make  a  sharp  turn  or  part  of  a  sharp  turn 
at  the  high  rate  of  speed  which  is  allowed 
on  multi-lane  highways. 

Mi*.  Junes:  Well,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  3 
of  these  accidents  involve  semi-trailer  trans- 
ports and  the  load  shifted.  Certainly  there 
was  a  reduced  speed  or  it  would  not  have 
slipped  off.  Does  the  lion.  Minister  under- 
stand what  I  mean? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  would  suggest  that  they 
should  have  better  packing  of  their  loads. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  I  regret  I  was  out 
of  the  House  on  some  business  matters  with 
the  municipal  board  while  the  question  period 
was  going  on.  But  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  a  telegram 
I  received  this  morning  about  a  subject  about 
which  I  gave  him  some  notice  of  the  other 
day.  It  has  to  do  with  some  labour  disputes 
on  some  highway  construction  projects  up  in 
the   Kenora   distrct. 

The  telegram  I  received  today,  sir,  reads 
as  follows: 

THIS  IS  TO  REMIND  YOU  THAT  IN  YOUR 
CONSTITUENCY  SIR  LINDSAY  PARKINSON 
THROUGH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HIGHWAYS 
IS  DEPRIVING  KENORA  AREA  TAXPAYERS 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  ON  HOSPITAL  BRIDGE  AT 
KENORA  AND  WOULD  LIKE  ACTION  TO 
CORRECT  THIS  AND  ALSO  TO  SEE  IF  COM- 
PLETE AREA  WAGES  THAT  PREVAIL.  ARE 
LIVED  UP  TO  AS  WELL  AS  WORKING 
CONDITIONS    IMMEDIATELY. 

It  is  signed  by  local  1669  of  the  carpenters' 
union. 

Now  I  am  interested  in  the  subject  matter 
of  the  complaint  the  union  makes.  I  will 
quote  hon.  members  a  letter  which  they  pub- 
lished in  all  the  local  papers  there.  Of  course, 
it  is  the  subject  matter  of  their  correspon- 
dence as  well.  It  reads  as  follows,  and  I 
am  quoting: 

In  regards  to  the  Kenora  hospital  bridge 
construction,  which  is  presently  declared 
unfair  to  the  union,  there  exists  also  a 
great  deal  of  disregard  for  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  working  men  whether  they 
know  it  or  not.  Also  the  firm  employs 
very,  very  few  taxpayer  residents  of  the 
area  of  Kenora  and  does  not  pay  the  com- 
plete area  rates  as  per  section  108-6 
payment  of  workmen  in  Department  of 
Highways  Ontario  general  conditions  of  the 
contract  on  DHO  4  and  100  as  revised 
April  1,  1958,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  contractors  shall  pay  the  workmen 
employed  not  less  than  the  prevailing  rates 
of   wages   and   the    contractor    shall   cause 


each  sub-contractor  to  observe  this  pro- 
vision and  shall  pay  the  workmen  at  rates 
not  less  than  the  local  prevailing  rates  of 
wages." 

This  is  just  taken  out  of  the  text. 

What  I  am  interested  in  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  not  so  much  the  dispute  between 
the  union  and  the  company  because  I  think 
the  union  are  quite  competent  to  look  after 
their  own  affairs  in  that  regard.  What  I  am 
concerned  about  is  their  allegation  that 
the  general  conditions  set  out  regarding 
contractors  concerned  are  disregarding  wages 
in  all  Department  of  Highways  contracts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  member  for  Kenora  was  kind  enough  to 
draw  this  matter  to  my  attention  last  week, 
and  just  as  soon  as  I  get  the  information  that 
he  requested,  then  I  will  be  in  touch  witli 
him  and  advise  him. 

But  I  can  say  this,  that  a  contract— with  the 
conditions  that  have  been  read,  or  sub- 
stantially similar  conditions— is  signed  between 
a  contractor  and  my  department.  From  then 
on,  so  far  as  the  mechanics  of  his  organiza- 
tion go,  whom  he  hires  and  how  he  does 
his  work,  providing  it  is  sound  engineering- 
wise,  he  is  the  boss  of  his  contracting  business. 
Therefor,  if  he  finds  it  expedient  to  employ 
people  who  are  not  resident  in  the  district, 
there  is  no  action  which  my  department  can 
take. 

With  respect  to  the  matter  of  wages,  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  if  the  allegations 
are  correct,  action  probably  by  now  has  been 
instituted  to  see  that  this  contractor  does  not 
do  that  but  that  he  lives  up  to  the  terms  of 
his  contract. 

There  have  been  other  instances,  and  I 
believe  one  of  them  before  was  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora— where 
this  going  on— and  it  was  drawn  to  my 
attention  and  to  the  contractor's  attention, 
and,  I  believe,  eventually  was  solved. 

I  certainly  know  that  the  policy  of  my 
department  is  to  encourage  the  employment 
of  local  labour  at  the  going  rate  of  wages 
wherever  they  may  be  working.  And  by  and 
large,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  done> 
There  are  these  isolated  cases— and  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  there  is  one  now  in  the  district 
of  the  hon.  member  from  Kenora— and  what- 
ever we  may  do  to  sort  it  out  and  see  that 
the  matter  is  taken  care  of  we  will.  I  shall 
get  in  touch  with  him  when  I  receive  my 
report  fom  the  Kenora  district. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  hon.  Minister  say  that.  As  he  says, 
in    other    cases    he    has    checked    up    and 
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corrected  the  situation.  This  has  been  going 
on  and  I  am  sure  he  will  correct  the  situation 
in  tliis  case,  because  I  do  know  that  the 
contractor  in  question  is  not  living  up  to  the 
requirement  of  the  department  conditions— 
that  the  prevailing  rate  of  wages  be  paid 
on  the  job. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  be  sure 
that  when  an  adjustment  is  made  it  is  made 
retroactive  to  the  time  of  the  start  of  the 
job. 

Under  the  same  kind  of  work  on  the 
Chicouti  River  bridge  and  the  Red  Lake 
highway,  a  similar  kind  of  dispute  has  taken 
place.  It  has  gone  a  little  further  than  that, 
and  perhaps  does  not  entirely  fall  within  the 
purview  of  The  Department  of  Highways.  But 
I  would  like  to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley). 

On  both  these  jobs  it  is  reported  to  me, 
and  it  is  confirmed  by  observation  of  people 
whom  I  feel  are  responsible,  that  on  both 
these  projects  they  are  not  observing  the 
requirements  laid  down  by  The  Department 
of  Labour  inspectors  as  to  safety  and  other 
regulations  having  to  do  with  that  kind  of 
work.  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Minister  that 
perhaps  he  might  join  with  The  Department 
of  Labour  in  cleaning  up  both  matters  at  the 
same  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  be 
glad  to  look  into  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
I  raised  essentially  this  same  matter  with 
regard  to  government  departments  the  other 
day,  I  would  remind  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  that  on  circuit  to  him  from  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell) 
is  a  batch  of  mail  which  was  handed  to  the 
summit,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  now 
has  come  down  from  the  summit  to  the 
various  pinnacles  at  the  department  level. 
Among  those  letters  is  one  dealing  with  the 
Sir  Lindsay  Parkinson  case. 

However,  may  I  make  this  one  suggestion, 
Mr.  Chairman:  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is 
clearly  an  issue  that  should  be  settled  not 
just  with  regard  to  The  Department  of  High- 
ways but  with  regard  to  all  departments. 
Surely  this  is  a  matter,  if  I  may  presume  to 
suggest,  that  should  be  considered  at  the 
cabinet  level,  so  that  everybody  will  know 
that  it  is  government  policy  and,  from  that 
point  on,  the  uncertainty  with  regard  to  it 
will  end. 

May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
one  specific  question?  Does  his  department 
renegotiate    contracts    as    is    done    by    the 


federal  government  if  perchance  there  has 
been  a  change  in  wage  levels  by  a  new 
labour  agreement  in  a  particular  area?  I 
mean,  dxuring  the  life  of  the  contract? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  advised 
that  my  department  does  not  do  that  because, 
when  the  contract  is  bid,  we  presume  those 
contingencies  are  taken  into  account,  and 
if  we  had  to  renegotiate  contracts  for  all 
equally  important  contingencies  without  the 
contractor  estimating  properly,  we  would 
never  ever  come  to  the  settlement  of  any 
contract. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster—and he  will  see  it  in  that  batch  of  letters 
that  I  sent  over— that  this  is  the  practice  of 
the  federal  government,  so  it  is  not  impossible. 
It  is  done  all  the  time.  In  fact,  there  is  in 
that  file  of  letters  one  from  the  federal  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour,  Mr.  Starr,  who  says  that 
as  soon  as  the  material  comes  into  his  depart- 
ment, indicating  that  there  has  been  a  new 
agreement  signed  by  the  union  in  that  area, 
they  immediately  renegotiate  the  contract 
with  tlie  company  to  whom  it  has  been  let, 
to  take  into  account  the  wage  levels. 

Mr.  Spence:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  regards  to 
highway  No.  401  in  the  counties  of  Elgin 
and  Kent,  there  is  no  construction  work 
there,  but  there  are  quite  a  number  of  stakes 
driven  for  the  line  of  highway  No.  401. 
From  time  to  time  we  hear  rumours  that 
The  Department  of  Highways  is  going  to 
change  the  route.  Is  there  any  truth  in 
those  rumours,  or  has  the  hon.  Minister  a 
definite  route  outlined  for  highway  No.  401? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  am  sorry.  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  member  would  repeat  the  area.  I 
was  talking  just  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Spence:  Part  of  Elgin  county  and 
Kent  county. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass.  I  am  advised,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  not  only  is  there  a  firm  line  there, 
which  will  not  change  except  perhaps  local 
variations,  but  there  have  been  road  closings 
along  the  route  of  this  road,  and  once  the 
roads  are  closed— either  by  agreement  or  by 
order  of  the  municipal  board— The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  very  seldom,  of  its  own 
initiative,  will  change  it.  Very  often  there 
can  be  changes  made  by  representation  of 
the  municipality  to  the  municipal  board,  but 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  my  advice 
is  there  is  no  major  change  in  that  particular 
stretch  of  road. 
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Mr.  Spence:  How  many  expropriations  of 
land  have  there  been— farm  land— for  high- 
way No.  401? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
quite  sure  what  the  hon.  member  means.  Is 
he  still  talking  of  the  stretch  of  road  that 
he  mentioned  before,  or  the  whole  of  high- 
way No.  401? 

Mr.  Spence:  The  whole  of  highway  No. 
401. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  And  does  he  mean,  Mr. 
Chairman,  parcels  of  land  taken— or  settle- 
ments made? 

Mr.  Spence:  Well,  I  mean  expropriated, 
for  highway  No.  401.  How  many  farm  lands 
has  he  expropriated  for  the  route  of  high- 
way No.  401? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  I  cannot  answer,  if  he  is 
asking  for  number  of  acres  or  number  of 
parcels,  Mr.  Chairman.  All  I  can  say  is 
that  all  the  land  which  has  been  taken  for 
highway  No.  401  has  been  taken  under,  or 
with  the  assistance  of,  the  expropriation  of 
land  use  sections  of  The  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act. 

Now,  if  the  hon.  member  is  anxious  to 
have  that  figure,  I  believe  it  can  be  found  for 
him,  but  it  will  take  some  time.  I  will  be 
glad  to  supply  it  to  him  if  he  thinks  it  is 
necessary,  but  it  will  take  some  research. 

Mr.  Spence:  Not  too  necessary,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  right  along  that  line, 
has  the  hon.  Minister  had  many  court  cases 
involving  expropriation  procedure?  Have  there 
been  many,  or  are  there  any  pending? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the 
current  year  to  February  18  last,  which  is 
where  my  figures  end,  39  applications  have 
been  made  to  the  municipal  board,  that  is, 
arbitration  or  legal  proceedings. 

Of  these  applications,  awards  have  been 
made  on  10;  6  have  been  heard  and 
adjourned;  9  have  been  adjourned  without 
hearing;  and  14  have  been  settled  without 
hearing.    That  is,  between  the  parties. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  11  more  appli- 
cations have  been  made,  of  which  3  will  be 
heard  before  March  31,  1959;  2  afterwards, 
and  6  with  no  appointments.  So  that  is  the 
total  out  of  some  3,500  transactions. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  how  many  additional 
miles  of  King's  highways  he  intends  to  add 
to  the  system  in  the  course  of  this  next  10- 
year  programme? 


Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  That  is  almost  the  same 
kind  of  question  that,  I  stated  a  short  time 
ago  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  answer  for 
several  reasons. 

One  reason  is  that  while  the  surveys  which 
we  have  indicate  the  general  trend,  they 
are  not  sufficiently  accurate,  nor  have  my 
staff  and  myself  been  able  to  study  them 
sufficiently,  to  know  whether  certain  roads 
should  be  added  or  certain  roads  should  be 
deleted. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  needs  study  out- 
lines the  needs  on  a  broad  basis,  a  basis  of 
area  rather  than  a  particular  stretch  of  road, 
and  it  is  from  the  study  of  these  needs, 
which  will  now  be  possible  since  we  have 
this  report,  and  the  material  which  lies  behind 
it,  from  studying  that,  the  engineers  and  the 
municipal  officials  concerned  and  myself  will 
be  able  to  determine  what  additions  or  dele- 
tions there  should  be  to  the  highways  system. 

I  must  say  that,  at  the  present  time,  there 
are  no  great  additions  or  deletions  contem- 
plated that  I  know  of. 

But  I  would  go  further  and  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  consideration  of  the  material,  upon 
which  the  two  reports  are  based,  would  indi- 
cate that  our  King's  highway  system  mileage 
is  probably  about  sufficient,  although  some  of 
the  roads  we  have  are  not  the  best  located 
roads,  and  by  and  large  there  will  be  some 
shifting  between  county  and  provincial  high- 
ways to  obtain  the  best  road  possible.  The 
mileage  will  not  change  substantially  over  the 
next  period  of  years,  be  it  5  or  10. 

Now  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  those  are  only 
the  indications  from  the  reports,  and  it  is 
neither  a  forecast  by  me  of  what  might 
happen  or  a  statement  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  department. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  In  other  words,  as  I 
understand  it,  the  concentration  assuredly  is 
going  to  be  on  municipal  roads,  that  with  the 
King's  highways  they  are  proceeding  apace. 
Very  great  works  are  being  done.  The  con- 
centration of  work  in  the  future  days  is  no 
doubt  going  to  be  on  municipal  roads,  that  is 
the   indication. 

Now,  in  the  building  of  municipal  roads— 
I  was  just  discussing  here  with  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer— it  may  be  that  the  answer 
to  some  of  the  municipal  problems,  both 
urban  and  rural,  is  in  the  building  of  devel- 
opment roads— that  is  the  project  where  we 
undertake  the  capital  cost  and  the  mainten- 
ance is  by  the  municipality. 

Now,  that  was  introduced  on  an  experi- 
mental basis,  I  suppose  some  10  years  ago. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
merit  in  that.  However,  that  is  something  for 
these  people  to  battle  over,  and  come  before 
the  Legislature  at  some  future  date  with  their 
programme. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason 
I  pursued  the  question  was  with  reference 
to  highway  No.  401.  It  has  always  disturbed 
me  that  this  road,  which  is  obviously  going 
to  serve  for  a  long  period  of  time,  has  still 
a  lot  of  level  crossings.  It  would  seem,  by 
virtue  of  what  he  has  said— and  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  said— that  not  many  miles 
of  King's  highways  are  going  to  be  added  in 
the  future. 

We  are  going  to  spend  $2.1  billion  over  the 
course  of  the  next  10  years  improving  the 
existing  King's  highways.  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing whether  we  are  not  wasting  a  lot  of 
money  now,  with  respect  to  highway  No.  401, 
when  we  permit  level  crossings  which,  I  am 
as  sure  as  1  and  1  make  2  will  be  eliminated 
5,  6,  7,  8,  9  years  from  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Does  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  mean  railway  grade  crossings  or 
does  he  mean  intersections  of  other  roads? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Intersections  of  other 
roads. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  would  like  to  do  what  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  said,  because  the  story 
of  the  Queen  Elizabeth  way  has  indicated 
that  that  is  the  thing  to  do.  I  agree  with  him. 
But  if  we  were  to  do  that,  and  eliminate  the 
roads  immediately  as  we  went  along,  we 
would  find  it  financially  impossible  to  com- 
plete very  much  of  that  road  and  also  do  the 
other  roads  and  pay  the  subsidies  which  the 
department  gives. 

Now,  we  are,  as  far  as  possible,  eliminating 
these  crossings,  and  I  think  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  would  find,  if  he  went  out  in 
his  own  district,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
perturbation  among  the  people  because  the 
government  has  applied  to  close— if  not  all, 
the  great  majority  of— the  intersecting  roads 
along  highway  No.  401  as  it  goes  through  his 
district. 

I  am  quite  sure  if  he  has  not  heard  about  it 
by  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  he  will  shortly, 
because  I  believe  the  applications  from  that 
district  are- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  not  suggesting  for 
a  moment  that  he  close  these  roads  without 
access  to  highway  No.  401.  Surely  nobody 
suggests  that.    Is  he  suggesting  now  that  I 


inferred  that  we  should  close  all  roads  lead- 
ing to  highway  No.  401? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  That  is  what  I  took  from  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  want  to  eliminate  the 
level  crossing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  He  wants  to  have  fly-overs. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well  something,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  want  to  give  my  hon. 
friend  this  example.  I  drive  over  highway 
No.  401  from  Newcastle  into  Toronto.  There 
are  a  good  many  over-passes,  but  there  are 
also  a  good  many  level  crossings.  To  build 
an  over-pass  costs,  I  suppose,  $150,000 
up,  and  on  those  level  crossings  at  the 
present  time  there  is  not  sufficient  traffic  to 
justify  building  an  over-pass. 

There  are  over-passes  I  go  through,  for 
instance,  in  Ontario  county.  And  approaching 
Oshawa  and  leaving  Oshawa,  there  are  inter- 
sections where  undoubtedly  over-passes  are 
going  to  be  built  as  the  traffic  justifies  them. 

Remember  this,  for  every  over-pass  we 
build,  there  is  at  least  $150,000  spent.  I 
would  say  that  I  think  we  have  to  use  a 
good  deal  of  common  sense  and,  until  the 
over-pass,  I  say  mark  the  present  inter- 
sections well  with  stop  signs  and  other 
safety  devices,  and  let  people  exercise  caution 
and  care  in  using  them,  and  when  the  traffic 
increases  sufficiently  then  build  the  over- 
passes. 

In  so  doing  we  build  more  miles  of  high- 
way No.  401  across  the  province.  We  will 
build  more  miles,  which  is  what  is  required, 
and  as  time  indicates  then  we  will  build 
the  over-passes. 

Actually,  that  is  a  common  sense  way  of 
doing  it.  Now,  take  for  instance,  that  stretch 
from  Newcastle  to  Toronto,  we  could  have 
built  over-passes  at  every  point.  Well,  if 
we  do  that,  I  only  point  out  we  build  fewer 
miles  in  the  vicinity  of  Kitchener,  which  is 
quite  an  important  place.  I  think  the  desire 
is  to  push  the  road  through,  get  it  through 
and  build  these  over-passes  where  they  are 
necessary,  and  continue  to  build  them  where 
the  traffic  indicates. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  can  appreciate  that, 
from  a  strictly  financial  point  of  view.  What 
I  am  arguing  for  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  was 
done  with  the  New  York  thruway.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  level  crossing  on  the  whole 
works. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  that  is  a  great 
toll  road  and  everything  else.  This  is  a 
freeway. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  is  this  particular 
road  supposed  to  do?  Is  it  supposed  to  be 
an  expressway  from  east  to  west?  Is  it 
supposed  to  encourage  diversified  industry  and 
do  the  other  things  that  we  want  it  to  do? 
Are  we  going  to  spend  3  times  the  original 
cost  in  supplementary  eflForts  to  improve— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Going  to  build  over-passes 
when  they  become  necessary?  Of  course,  we 
are. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Would  it  not  be  better 
to  undertake  the  thing  now  in  terms  of 
financing  the  budget  and  planning  the 
traffic?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  just  going 
from  day  to  day,  building  little  portions 
here  and  little  portions  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  sees  that  $40  million  he  com- 
plained about.  If  we  could  make  that  $100 
million- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  suggest  that  if 
we  really  looked  ahead  and  planned  we  could 
set  aside  this  budget  and  determine  the 
revenue  that  road  is  going  to  produce,  and 
we  could  pay  for  it  in  a  normal  way  over 
a  period  of  20  years.    Considering  all— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  he  mean  to  say  that 
we  should  borrow  the  money  and  do  it? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
put  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition's 
mind  at  ease.  I  am  told  that  he  will  be  able 
to  drive  from  Kitchener  to  Toronto  without 
having  any  intersections  when  the  highway 
is  completed,  any  grade  intersections. 

Mr.  Nixon:  The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
is  not  permitting  any  railroad  level  crossings 
on  highway  No.  401? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Grade  intersections  of 
intersecting  roads— not  grade  separations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nixon:  But  I  say  he  is  not  per- 
mitting any  railroad  crossings. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Nixon:  It  was  permitted  on  highway 
No.  400. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  There  is  one  on  highway 
No.  400  of  which  we  are  all  aware,  which  is 
being  replaced  this  year.   The  hon.  member- 
Mr.    Nixon:    That    was    certainly    a    bad 
mistake. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cass:  Well  at  least  it  has  been 
rectified  in  the  contract. 


Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  We  thought  the  railroad 
was  going  to  be  removed. 

Vote  604  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  committee  of  supply  do  now  rise  and 
report  certain  resolutions,  and  ask  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  committee  of  supply 
begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to  certain  reso- 
lutions and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


THIRD    READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third 
reading,  upon  motions: 

Bill  No.  Pr5,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship  of  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  Pr6,  An  Act  to  Incorporate  York 
University. 

Bill  No.  Pr7,  An  Act  respecting  the  estate 
of  the  honourable  George  Taylor  Fulford. 

Bill  No.  Pr9,  An  Act  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopal  corporation  of  the  diocese 
of  Timmins. 

Bill  No.  PrlO,  An  Act  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  episcopal  corporation  of  Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  Prll,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Alfred. 

Bill  No.  Prl2,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Belleville. 

Bill  No.  Prl6,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Peterborough. 

Bill  No.  Prl7,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Universite   d'Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  Pr21,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Chesley. 

Bill  No.  Pr27,  An  Act  respecting  the  Sisters 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  of  Quebec. 

Bill  No.  Pr31,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Windsor. 

Bill  No.  Pr36,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Port  Arthur. 

Bill  No.  Pr37,  An  Act  respecting  the  town 
of  Mount  Forest. 

Bill  No.  Pr40,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Woodstock. 

Bill  No.  Pr41,  An  Act  respecting  the  village 
of  Cayuga. 
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Bill  No.  Pr42,  An  Act  respecting  the  Roman 
Catholic  separate  school  board  of  the  city  of 
Sault   Ste.    Marie. 

Bill  No.  8,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Admini- 
stration of  Justice  Expenses  Act. 

Bill  No.  55,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Conser- 
vation Authorities  Act. 

Bill  No.  59,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Act. 

Bill  No.  70,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Private 
Hospitals  Act,  1957. 

Bill  No.  74,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Succes- 
sion Duty  Act. 

Bill  No.  83,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Execu- 
tive Council  Act. 

Bill  No.  84,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Legis- 
lative Assembly  Act. 

Bill  No.  86,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Act,  1947. 

Bill  No.  90,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Cem- 
eteries Act. 

Hon,  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
you  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into   conunittee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole;  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 

INCORPORTED  SYNOD  OF 

ONTARIO,  ANGLICAN  CHURCH 

OF  CANADA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl,  An 
Act  respecting  the  incorporated  synod  of  the 
diocese  of  Ontario  of  The  Anglican  Church 
of  Canada. 

Sections    1    to    8,    inclusive,    agreed   to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Prl  reported. 


CITY   OF   OTTAWA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr28,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr28  reported. 


CITY  OF  KINGSTON  AND 
QUEEN'S  UNIVERSITY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr38, 
An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Kingston  and 
Queen's  University. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Rankin  (Frontenac-Addington): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  move  an 
amendment  to  this  bill  by  the  following  words 
being  added  to  the  end  of  section  2: 

provided  that  the  aggregate  of  the  money 
invested  by  the  university  in  shares  of  the 
company,  and  any  money  outstanding  on 
loan  by  the  university  to  the  company 
including  money  guaranteed  by  the  imi- 
versity  on  behalf  of  the  company,  shall 
not  exceed  at  any  one  time  the  sum  of 
$10,000. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  Rankin  is  shown 
on  the  order  paper  as  notice  of  motion 
No.  10. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections   3   to   5,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill    No.    Pr38    reported. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  NORTH  YORK 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr25,  An 
Act  respecting  the  township  of  North  York. 

Sections   1   to   5,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Preamble    agreed    to. 

Bill  No.  Pr25  reported. 


THE  ONTARIO  MUNICIPAL  BOARD 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  75,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal  Board 
Act. 

Sections   1   to   3,  inclusive,   agreed   to. 

Bill  No.  75  reported. 


CITY  OF  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr26,  An 
Act  respecting  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr26  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  VEHICLES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   93,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Vehicles  Act. 

Sections   1   and  2   agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  93  reported. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  certain  bills  with  amendments, 
certain  bill  without  amendment,  and  ask  for 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  with  amendments  and  certain  bills  with- 
out amendment,  and  begs  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


Hon.  Mr,  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose 
to  call  the  bill  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa,  Order  No.  36, 
but  it  being  close  to  6  o'clock  we  will 
proceed  with  that  item  at  8  o'clock  tonight 

Might  I  ask  the  hon.  member  for  Went- 
worth  East  (Mr.  Gisborn)— there  are  3  bills 
standing  in  his  name— if  he  would  be  pre- 
pared to  go  ahead  with  any  of  those  tonight? 
Well,  we  might  call  it  afterwards,  but  I  will 
see  what  the  order  of  things  is.  We  will  go 
ahead  with  the  bill  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa,  No.  36. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock,  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  43,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Labour  Relations  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  asking  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature  to  support  this 
amendment,  we  are  asking  them  to  repeal 
section  78  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 

The  present   section   reads   as   follows: 

Any  municipality  as  defined  in  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  Act  may 
declare  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  it  in  its 
relations  with  its  employees  or  any  of 
them. 

At  the  present  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
the  retention  of  section  78,  municipal  em- 
ployees are  deprived  of  the  whole  labour  rela- 
tions machinery— that  is  bargaining  rights, 
conciliation  and  arbitration  procedure.  This 
section  in  The  Labour  Relations  Act  denies  to 
the  municipal  employees  the  rights  extended 
to  workers  in  industry.  Surely,  I  think,  sir,  that 
municipal  employees  should  be  entitled  to, 
and  receive,  the  same  rights  as  other  workers 
in  industry,  and  I  think  that  this  was  admitted 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley) 
in  this   assembly  on   one   or   two   occasions. 

I  want  to  read  from  a  brief  presented  by 
the  national  union  of  public  employees,  to 
the  select  committee  on  labour: 

The  reasons  we  feel  this  section  should 
be  deleted  from  the  Act  are  as  follows: 

Section  78  is  discriminatory  and 
undemocratic. 

Municipal  employees  are  deprived  of  the 
whole  labour  relations  machinery— bargain- 
ing, conciliation  and  arbitration— which  is 
made  available  to  all  other  workers  in 
this  province.  The  legislation  denies  to  the 
municipal  employees  the  rights  which  are 
granted  to  all  others  in  Ontario.  Surely 
municipal  workers  are  entitled  to  the  same 
rights    as    others    in    private    industry. 

This  was  confirmed  by  the  hon.  Minister 
of   Labour,   when  he   spoke   on   the   second 
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reading  of  this  Act  in  the  Ontario  Legislature 
on  April  4  and  5,  1950,  and  he  stated  then 
and  I  quote: 

I  could  not  see  any  difference  between 
a  man  working  for  the  city  and  doing  a 
paving  job  and  a  man  who  works  for  a 
contractor  doing  the  same  paving  job.  I 
never  thought  that  was  right,  that  because 
they  worked  for  a  municipal  government 
they  should  not  have  the  same  representa- 
tion as  men  who  work  for  private  em- 
ployers. If  these  workmen  are  doing  exactly 
the  same  as  other  workmen,  I  cannot 
justify  leaving  these  people  out  from 
underneath  the  protection  of  the  Act. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  worth-while  to 
quote  from  the  conclusions  of  another  survey 
that  was  made  by  two  responsible  individuals, 
and  supported  by  the  mayors  and  reeves 
association,  and  this  is  part  of  the  survey  and 
I  quote: 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  trade  union- 
ism and  collective  bargaining,  admittable 
institutions  though  they  may  be  in  private 
industry,  are  inappropriate  when  the 
employer  is  a  politically  responsible  body. 
Stated  in  this  bold  and  unqualified  form, 
we  cannot  but  reject  this  proposition.  The 
generalized  argument  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  employer,  without  strong  additional 
reasons,  will  not  justify  a  denial  of  impor- 
tant civil  rights  to  a  large  body  of  employ- 
ees. Before  municipal  employees,  or  indeed 
any  employees,  are  denied  that  right  of 
association  which  their  fellow  citizens  enjoy 
and  value,  there  must  be  clear  compelling 
reasons  of  public  policy  which  demand  it. 
This  proposition  is  more  than  a  statement 
of  democratic  value,  it  is  important  in  the 
formulation  of  sound  personnel  policy,  for 
an  employee  group  will  not  long  remain 
satisfied  and  passive  if  it  feels  itself  wrongly 
deprived  of  basic  civil  rights. 

As  I  stated,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  stated 
jointly  by  S.  J.  Frankwell  and  R.  C.  Pratt,  and 
is  entitled  Municipal  Labour  Relations  in 
Canada,  and  was  published  jointly  by  the 
Canadian  federation  of  mayors  and  munici- 
palities and  the  industrial  relations  centre, 
McGill  University. 

I  think  there  is  substantial  support  for  the 
deletion  of  this  section  78,  and  it  is  not  my 
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intention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  speak  at  great 
length  on  soliciting  tlie  support  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  assembly  for  the  deletion 
of  this  section.  They  are  quite  well  aware 
that  it  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  select  committee  on  labour  relations,  a 
unanimous  recommendation,  and  I  want  to 
ask  the  hon.  members  of  the  assembly  to 
support  this  amendment  for  the  deletion  of 
section  78.  I  think  it  will  give  back  to 
the  municipal  employee  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges employed  by  other  sections  of  workers 
in  industry. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  my  attitude  in  regard  to  this 
section  in  The  Labour  Relations  Act  is  pretty 
well  known.  I  have  expressed  exactly  what 
the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas) 
said.  I  could  not  see  any  difference  in  this 
type  of  worker,  and  I  have  also  publicly 
advised  the  municipalities  not  to  pass  by-laws 
to  take  the  workers  out.  I  cannot  see  anything 
here  that  would  change  what  I  have  already 
said,  I  would  not  want  to,  because  that  is  the 
way  I  feel. 

But  there  is  the  question  there  of 
jurisdiction  by  the  municipal  government 
over  their  employees. 

Now,  whether  it  is  good  to  entirely  remove 
the  elected  bodies  in  tliese  municipaUties 
from  having  any  say  over  their  employees, 
I  would  not  want  to  say  at  this  time.  I 
know  that  many  municipalities  have  passed 
by-laws  and  later  rescinded  them  because 
they  just  did  not  work.  I  think  it  is  nonsense 
to  take  men  out,  but  those  few— and  there  are 
very  few— still  have  retained  the  by-law  that 
removes  employees  from  under  the  Act.  I 
think  in  the  first  place  it  was  unwise  to  pass 
the  Act,  but  whether  they  remove  it  or  not 
I  think  is  their  own  business. 

The  select  committee,  in  dealing  with  this, 
unanimously  approved  of  removing  it— that 
is  my  understanding,  speaking  from  memory— 
from  the  Act,  and  I  think  this  Legislature, 
up  to  this  particular  time,  has  pretty  well 
agreed  that  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
should  have  thorough  and  complete  investi- 
gation, and  that  we  should  not  do  it  by  bits 
and  pieces— picking  out  the  odd  thing  here 
and  amending  the  Act— without  giving  con- 
sideration as  to  how  it  affects  the  other 
sections. 

I  do  not  think  this  particular  thing  would, 
but  there  are  many  of  the  amendments 
endorsed  by  the  committee— if  not  unani- 
mously, still  endorsed  by  them— that  would 
affect  various  other  amendments,  or  sections, 
of  the  Act  so  that  we  would  have  to  rewrite 
a  great  deal  of  it. 


So  my  attitude  at  this  time  is  that— with 
the  other  things  in  connection  with  the 
select  committee  recommendations— it  should 
be  left  until  there  is  a  complete  review  of 
the  Act,  as  we  have  already  promised  will 
be  done  in  the  next  year.  So  at  this  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  just  going  to  adjourn 
the  debate  on  this. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  There 
is  an  opportunity  for  comment  on  some  of  the 
reasons  the  hon.  Minister  has  put  forward. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
has  already  asked  for  it,  I  asked  if  somebody 
else  wanted  to  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  debate  can  come  later. 

An   hon.   member:   It  is  not  likely  to  be 

called  again. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  the  basis  of  past 
experience,  this  will  be  the  last  we  will 
see  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  Mr.  Daley  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  No,  no. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  speak  on  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Must  I  speak  to  the 
adjournment  or  can  I  go  on  the  substance? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Go  ahead. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  the  hon.  Minister  withdraw  his 
motion,  and  if  the  others  want  to  speak,  all 
right  then,  we  will  take  action  later  on. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Daley,  would  you  with- 
draw your  motion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  tliere  are  3 
points  I  want  to  comment  on  with  reference 
to  what  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  has 
just  said. 

I  think  the  nub  of  his  comment  was  that 
he  agreed  that  this  was  not  a  good  section, 
in  fact  so  much  so  that  he  has  advised 
municipalities  not  to  use  it.  One  would  think 
that  the  logic  of  that  would  be,  let  us  get 
it  out  of  the  Act  quickly.  Therefore,  we 
do  not  need  to  ponder  this  any  longer.  That 
is  my  interpretation  of  the  logic  of  his  stand. 

However,  he  said  one  has  to  give  consi- 
deration as  to  whether  or  not  we  can  deprive 
municipalities  of  the  right  to  do  what  they 
want  with  their  own  employees. 
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Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  the 
events  of  the  last  week  in  other  places  in 
this  nation,  I  think  this  is  the  very  question 
that  we  must  consider  carefully.  What  right 
has  any  group  of  people,  legally,  to  deprive 
a  group  of  citizens  of  the  basic  right  of 
association?    I  ask  because  tliis  is  what  it  is. 

We  have  a  virtual  state  of  civil  war  in  one 
of  the  provinces  of  this  nation,  at  the  present 
time,  because  of  workers  being  deprived 
of  the  right  of  association  and  I  just  want 
to  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  gets  too  fidgety,  that  what 
in  effect  section  78  of  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  says  is  this— that,  after  having  given 
municipal  employees,  along  with  all  other 
employees,  the  right  of  association  under  the 
Act,  then,  by  section  78  the  employers  of 
this  particular  group  of  workers  will  have 
tlie  right  to  take  away  from  them  their  basic 
right  of  association. 

Now,  if  bills  of  rights,  whether  provincial 
or  federal,  are  going  to  have  any  substance  at 
all,  sometime  soon  we  must  recognize  that 
the  right  of  association  is  not  just  a  principle 
that  was  incorporated  in  the  Magna  Carta  in 
the  year  1215,  but  it  is  equally  applicable 
in  the  twentieth  century  to  workers  seeking 
to  organize  in  the  union  of  their  choice. 
Section  78  in  effect  deprives  one  group  of 
workers  of  the  right  to  organize  in  the  union 
of  their  choice. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  make  one  other  com- 
ment with  regard  to  the  unanimous  recom- 
mendation of  the  select  committee  on  labour. 
I  think  it  can  be  said  that  one  reason  why  this 
got  unanimous  support  was  because  it  was 
recognized  by  everybody  that  the  objective 
in  putting  section  78  into  the  Act  had  not 
been  fulfilled. 

I  think  the  reason  why  section  78  went 
into  the  Act  was  partly  what  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  has  said— to  leave  full  powers  to 
municipalities  to  do  as  they  please,  even 
though  it  deprived  their  workers  of  their 
basic  rights.  But  in  addition  to  that  there 
was  tlie  feeling  that  strikes  were  undesirable 
among  municipal  employees,  because  they  are 
providing  vital  public  services,  such  as  gar- 
bage collections,  or  light  and  water. 

But  events  have  proven  beyond  any  shadow 
of  doubt  that  when  a  group  of  workers  seek 
to  organize  in  the  union  of  their  choice,  and 
then  suddenly  find  that  their  employers 
deprive  them  of  this  right,  this  is  what  has 
produced  strikes.  In  fact,  one  resulted  in  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  home  town,  and 
because,  I  suppose,  they  are  quite  intelligent 
people  up  there,  when  they  took  a  second 
look  at  the  consequences  of  their  action,  they 


reversed  their  decision  and  put  them  back 
under  the  Act  and  they  settled  the  issue. 

In  other  words,  section  78  has  not  produced 
industrial  peace  and  avoided  strikes.  Section 
78  has  produced  industrial  strife  and  has 
created  strikes,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  the 
select  committee  on  labour  said  unanimously 
that  we  should  get  rid  of  it. 

My  final  comment,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this: 
that  the  hon.  Minister  is  making  an  argument 
which  I  suggest  is  straight  pohtical  expedi- 
ency for  the  moment  that  we  do  not  want 
to  handle  the  select  committee's  recommenda- 
tions in  bits  and  pieces. 

Well  I  think  somebody— I  have  forgotten 
who  it  was-has  pointed  out  ahready  that  there 
has  not  been  a  report  to  this  House  from  any 
select  committee  where  the  goverrmient 
implemented  all  at  one  time.  They  have  been 
picking  and  choosing  down  through  the  years, 
and  I  do  not  see  why  it  carmot  be  done  in 
this  case,  particularly  since  this  is  not  an 
issue  we  have  to  ponder  carefully. 

I  will  agree  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  that  there 
are  some  recommendations  from  this  com- 
mittee—some even  that  I  agreed  with,  to  say 
nothing  of  those  that  I  disagreed  with— 
that  it  might  be  wise  to  give  more  careful 
thought  to.  But  I  suggest  that  the  need  for 
any  more  careful  thought  on  this  has  long 
since  passed. 

The  need  for  action  is  contained  in  the 
hon.  Minister's  own  statement,  time  and  time 
again,  that  he  advises  municipalities  not  to 
use  power  that  is  given  them  in  the  section. 
We  do  not  need  to  give  it  any  more  thought. 
We  do  not  need  to  procrastinate. 

If  this  government  is  approaching  this  in 
good  faith— to  do  for  the  working  people  of 
this  province,  and  particularly  these  muni- 
cipal workers— what  the  select  committee  on 
labour  has  suggested  should  be  done,  there 
is  no  need  for  any  further  delay  on  this  issue 
because  the  delay  has  already  gone  on 
for  years  beyond  the  time  when  it  should 
have  been  removed  from  the  Act. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  wiU  see  their  way 
clear  to  support  this  for  action  immediately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Well,  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  argue  against 
the  things  that  I  have  aheady  said  myself. 

Of  course,  we  must  not  forget  that,  in  the 
original  Act,  it  was  stated  that  none  of  the 
municipal  employees  were  included  —  they 
were  all  excluded— but  could  be  voted  in. 
That  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  fair,  which 
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eventually  led  me  to  make  some  of  the  state- 
ments that  are  recorded  here. 

.  Then  we  put  them  all  under  the  Act,  but 
gave  the  municipal  authority  the  right  to 
take  them  out— now,  that  has  been  going  on 
and  the  diflBculties  have  gradually  become 
very  minute.  Of  course,  these  employees  of 
a  municipality  could  have  an  organization 
but  they  could  not  have  benefits  of  The 
Labour  Relations  Act. 

Well,  I  think  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
municipality  that  they  be  in,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  because  they  decide  they  want  something 
one  day  and  strike  the  next  day  when  they 
are  not  under  the  Act.  But  under  the  Act, 
they  would  have  to  go  through  the  concilia- 
tion procedures. 

Therefore,  the  only  answer  that  I  can  give 
tonight,  sir,  is  that  I  feel,  and  I  feel  quite 
sincerely,  that  The  Labour  Relations  Act  and 
the  recommendations  of  the  committee  must 
be  taken  carefully,  and  clause  by  clause 
gone  over,  and  I  do  not  want,  at  this  time— 
and  especially  at  this  late  date  in  the  session 
—to  start  picking  it  apart.  So,  once  again,  I 
wish  to  adjourn  the  debate. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  A 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker.  Is  not  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  out  of  order  in  moving 
the  adjournment,  after  speaking  twice  on  the 
bill?  I  suggest  now  is  the  time  to  put  the 
motion  to  a  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Daley  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  tell  us  when 
he  is  likely  to  resume  the  debate  on  this— at 
this  session— or  does  it  go  to  the  bottom  of  the 
order  paper? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  all  depends  on  the  order 
of  business  here. 


THE  HOURS  OF  WORK  AND  VACATIONS 
WITH  PAY  ACT 

Mr,  R.  Gisborn  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  40,  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Hours  of 
Work  and  Vacations  with  Pay  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  to  The  Hours  of  Work  and  Vaca- 
tions with  Pay  Act  is  to  increase  the  manda- 
tory vacations  from  the  present  one  week  for 
one  year,  to  two  weeks  after  the  first,  second, 
third  and  fourth  years,  and  3  weeks  after  the 
fifth. 


Now,  I  would  first  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  vacations  with  pay 
Act  in  the  various  provinces,  so  that  they 
will  have  some  idea  of  what  the  legislation  is. 
In  the  federal  Labour  Act,  those  covered  with 
federal  legislation,  it  is  one  week  after  one 
year,  two  weeks  after  two  years.  Nova  Scotia, 
one  week  after  one  year.  New  Brunswick, 
one  week  after  one  year.  Quebec,  one  week 
after  one  year.  Ontario,  one  week  after  one 
year.  Manitoba— now  we  are  west  of  the 
divide— one  week  after  one  year,  two  weeks 
after  three  years.  Saskatchewan,  two  \veeks 
after  one  year,  three  weeks  in  the  fifth  year. 
Alberta,  one  week  after  one  year,  two  weeks 
after  two  years.  British  Columbia,  two  weeks 
after  one  year,  and  in  the  Yukon,  two 
weeks  after  one  year. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  almost  all  the  working  groups 
organized  into  a  trade  union  movement  have 
provisions  in  their  collective  agreement  calling 
for  more  than  the  minimum  provides  in  this 
province.  And  they  are  averaging  from  two 
for  three,  and  three  after  15. 

Many  of  the  unorganized  groups  are  only 
receiving  the  minimum  provided  by  the  Act 
in  Ontario,  and  we  have  to  admit  that,  in 
vacations  with  pay,  the  trade  union  movement 
has  done  a  good  job  in  this  regard,  and  I  feel 
that  it  is  now  time  for  this  government  to 
increase  the  mandatory  vacations  with  pay 
period  and  realize  the  benefits  provided  by 
increased  vacations. 

First,  we  have  to  admit  that,  in  the  type 
of  operations  in  heavy  industry  today,  there  is 
a  great  need  for  extended  vacations.  Health- 
wise,  and  otherwise,  certainly  vacations 
brought  about  by  collective  agreements  have 
provided  a  lot  of  new  emploment.  If  we 
take  an  industry  with  5,000  employees,  and 
they  received  3  weeks'  vacation  with  pay,  it 
is  going  to  make  15,000  extra  weeks  of 
work,  and  that  would  take  300  more  men 
employed  to  fill  those  jobs. 

I  had,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  my  own  service 
in  the  steel  industry  3  weeks  after  15  years. 
I  have  had  24  years'  service  in  the  plant,  and 
I  certainly  look  forward  to  that  vacation,  and 
I  certainly  could  say  that  it  is  a  good  bet 
that  all  hon.  members  of  this  House  have  3 
or  more  weeks'  vacation  a  year  without  the 
loss  of  pay.  So  I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
about  time  that  we  said:  "What  we  desire 
for  ourselves,  we  wish  for  others."  With 
that,  I  would  ask  the  House  to  support  this 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  that  I  recall  this  matter  being  dealt  with 
by  the  select  committee.    I  do  not  recall  it. 
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could  the  hon.   member  advise  me  whether 
that    was    so? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Maybe  it  was  too  hot  for  the 

select  committee,  so  they  leave  it  to  me. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
that  each  and  every  one  of  us  are  humane 
enough,  and  would  like  to  see  everybody 
get  2  weeks'  holidays,  or  3  weeks',  or  what- 
ever the  economy  of  the  country  will  stand. 
I  certainly  would  not  object  to  seeing  every- 
body get  this  feature. 

One  thing  we  must  remember,  it  was  this 
government  that  brought  in  the  holidays 
with  pay  and  the  hours  of  work.  We  estab- 
lished that  principle,  tliat  is  what  we  did. 
We  established  a  principle  that  all  men  who 
work  shall  receive  holidays  with  pay  and  the 
principle  was  one  week. 

It  is  true  that  it  is  a  great  bargaining 
right,  great  bargaining  position,  in  negotia- 
tions to  increase  the  number  of  holidays  and 
I  do  not  know,  but  I  wonder  sometimes  if 
organized  labour  expect  us  by  legislation  to 
put  everything  into  eflFect  by  law  that  would 
render  them  almost  unnecessary  to  bargain. 
If  we  followed  everything,  every  suggestion, 
that  has  been  made  here,  the  thing  would 
be  so  perfect  that  labour  would  not  have  to 
do  anything  about  negotiations. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  get  into  that 
position,  I  believe  there  are  some  things 
which  should  be  left  for  the  bargaining  table, 
and  this  is  one  thing  that  industry  should 
have  a  chance  to  bargain  for. 

Remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  dealing 
with  thousands  of  very  small  employers  who 
probably  cannot  afford  to  take  a  week's 
holidays  themselves,  and  yet  we  have  said, 
mandatorily,  "You  shall  give  your  employees 
one  week's  holidays."  In  my  opinion,  we 
went  about  as  far  as  we  should  go. 

I  think  that  any  amount  greater  than  the 
one  week  for  the  one  year  should  be  left  to 
the  bargaining  table,  should  be  left  for  nego- 
tiation, because  a  week's  holidays  today  has 
got  to  be  quite  a  sum  of  money.  If  we 
double  that,  if  we  say  to  a  little  shopkeeper, 
a  man  who  has  one  or  two  employees  who  is 
fighting  in  these  days  for  his  own  existence, 
if  we  tell  him  that:  "No  matter  what  your 
financial  position  is,  you  shall  give  your 
employees  2  weeks'  holidays  with  pay,  and  3 
weeks  after  so  many  years"— I  forget  now, 
after  5  years,  was  it?— I  think  we  are  going 
too  far. 

I  think,  in  a  period  when  business,  large 
and  small,  is  fighting  for  its  existence, 
endeavouring  to  keep  every  man  employed 
that  they  can,  this  Legislature  would  be  very 


unwise  to  pass  an  Act  like  this,  which  would 
take  one  of  the  most  important  things  off 
the  bargaining  table  and,  by  law,  declare 
that  this  must  be  done  whether  the  people, 
the  little  people,  the  little  business  man,  has 
the  money  to  do  it  or  not. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  asking  that  this 
be  adjourned,  I  am  asking  that  my  colleagues 
do  not  support  this  bill.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  fair  to  impose  this  on  our  people.  I  think 
the  negotiations  at  the  bargaining  table 
can  achieve  this,  and  that  is  where  I  want 
to  leave  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  point  out  this 
very  obvious  inconsistency  in  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour.  He  talks 
about  taking  this  off  the  bargaining  table, 
and  at  the  same  time  he  spends  most  of  his 
time  talking  about  the  employees  of  the 
little  shopkeeper.  The  employees  of  the  little 
shopkeeper  have  not  got  any  bargaining 
table,  they  do  not  have  any  union,  they 
have  to  take  what  is  given  to  them. 

What  we  have  to  decide— this  government 
with  all  its  great  humanitarianism  has  to 
decide— is  whether  or  not  the  length  of 
holiday  which  is  indicated  in  this  bill,  in  this 
day  and  age,  is  a  legitimate  one.  If  we 
do  not  do  it  here,  the  little  fellow  who  is 
working  for  the  shopkeeper,  who  has  no 
union,  and  no  bargaining,  is  not  going  to  get 
it.  Now  I  conclude  from  what  the  hon. 
Minister  said,  he  thinks  this  length  of  holi- 
day is  too  much. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  No,  I  did  not  say  that, 
I  did  not  say  that,  and  I  would  also  hke  to 
say  to  the  hon.  member  that,  in  this  country 
of  ours,  there  are  a  lot  of  mighty  fine  people 
in  business,  little  business,  who  want  to  do 
what  is  proper  and  fair  to  their  employees. 
A  great  many  of  those  who  can  afford  it, 
I  do  not  doubt,  are  giving  two  weeks  now. 
But  to  say  that  they  have  to,  and  to  say  it 
by  law,  I  think  is  going  too  far. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  are  doing  it  in 
Saskatchewan  and  nobody  suffered. 

An  hon.  member:  People  are  moving  out 
of  Saskatchewan. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  question  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour. 
He  has  indicated  that  this  is  a  contentious 
bill,  and  that  he  himself  would  not  like  to 
impose  it  upon  industry.  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  there  has  been  any 
type  of  public  opposition  to  this  bill— as 
would  be  the  case  with  a  bill  that  would  be 
considered  contentious;  particularly  on  the 
part  of  industry?  Usually,  if  a  bill  is  proposed 
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or  introduced,  and  if  there  is  heavy 
opposition,  it  is  played  up  in  the  press  for 
pubhe  opinion,  and  I  have  not  seen  any 
opposition  to  this  bill  since  it  was  introduced. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  vv'ould  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
listening  to  these  arguments— I  have  listened 
to  my  hon.  friend  as  I  listened  to  him  on  the 
television— I  must  say  this,  that  after  listen- 
ing to  him  on  the  television  tonight,  I  thought 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  unsoundness  about 
most  of  the  arguments  he  advanced.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  I  will  not— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter did  not  debate  any  of  the  unsound— is 
there  any  point— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  be  very 
glad  indeed;  I  listened  to  them  quite  carefully. 

I  would  say,  sir,  that  this  is  just  another 
case,  as  the  hon.  Minister  says,  of  taking 
away  bargaining  rights.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  my  hon.  friend  to  talk  about  the  little 
businessman  needing  a  lead  and  all  the  rest, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  make  this  manda- 
tory, is  just  one  more  thing  which  makes  it 
difficult  for  him  to  remain  in  business;  one 
more  thing  to  put  him  out  of  business. 

I  think  that  in  this  House,  in  this  Legis- 
lature, we  have  adopted  the  principle— and  we 
were  the  first,  or  close  to  the  first,  province  to 
adopt  the  principle— that  it  is  far  better  to 
leave  this  to  collective  bargaining  arrange- 
ments between  unions  and  management,  and 
allow  it  to  follow  its  economic  course. 

As  I  say,  there  are  many  little  people  who 
are  striving  to  get  along  at  the  present  time, 
and  the  minute  we  do  something  of  this  sort 
we  just  drive  another  nail  into  each  of  their 
coffins,  that  is  all. 

Now,  sir,  I  think  this  is  one  of  those  things 
whereby,  if  the  Opposition  or  CCF  group 
think  them  over,  they  may  change  their 
minds,  and  therefore  the  best  course  would 
be  to  adjourn  this  debate  to  give  them  this 
opportunity.  I  think  perhaps  they  would  come 
to  a  more  reasonable  line  of  reasoning. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  an  interesting 
change  in  5  minutes,  they  decided  they  will— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  After  I  listened  to  the 
hon.  member,  I  thought  he  needed  more  time 
to  consider  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  that  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 


ON    THE    BUDGET 

Mr.  F.  Guindon  (Glengarry):  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  a  pleasure  to  congratidate  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  on  the 
presentation  of  his  first  budget. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has  enjoyed 
a  tremendous  experience  which  amply  fits  him 
for  his  present  most  responsible  position. 

He  gained  early  experience  on  the  family 
farm,  and  at  the  Ontario  agricultural  college, 
of  which  he  is  a  distinguished  graduate.  In 
the  business  world,  he  has  made  an  out- 
standing success  of  his  dairy  business,  an 
enterprise  the  management  of  which  is  now 
entrusted  to  members  of  his  immediate 
family. 

He  has  rendered  outstanding  service  as 
Minister  of  Higliways,  naturally  enough, 
because  the  good  roads  movement  has  always 
been,  with  him,  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
and  concern. 

In  presenting  the  budget  to  this  House,  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has  given  one  more 
example  of  his  great  capacity  for  public  ser- 
vice. The  finances  of  this  great  province  are 
indeed  in  safe  and  capable  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  stage  of  the  debates, 
I  should  like  to  speed  up  the  business  of  this 
House,  and  I  will  confine  my  remarks  to  the 
riding  I  represent. 

The  riding  of  Glengarry,  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent,  is  300  miles  from 
Toronto,  50  miles  from  Montreal.  There  was 
a  time,  when  another  government  was  in 
power,  when  Glengarry  was  represented  by 
a  member  who  belonged  to  another  party. 

In  those  unhappy  days.  Glengarry  was  a  no 
man's  land,  regarded  in  these  parts  as  an 
obscure,  backwoods  community,  lucky,  indeed, 
to  be  the  recipient  of  a  few  crumbs  from  the 
bounty-laden  Ontario  table.  But  all  this 
is  changed. 

Glengarry  is  rich  in  history,  rich  in  tlie 
tradition  of  the  independent,  courageous 
pioneer  spirit,  rich  in  the  sturdy  qualities  of 
its  men  and  women,  and  today  rich  in  its 
potential  as  to  both  agriculture  and  industry. 

The  growth  of  industry  springs  from  a  num- 
ber of  factors.  There  is  needed  a  capable 
labour  force,  either  skilled  or  willing  and 
able  to  learn.  Another  factor  is  the  availa- 
bility of  cheap,  abundant  and  dependable 
power.  These  major  factors  we  possess  in 
the  east.  Yet  why,  in  the  light  of  these  factors, 
has  our  industrial  development  been  less 
massive  than  that  of  southwestern  Ontario? 

We  look  about  southwestern  Ontario,  say, 
from  Oshawa  to  Niagara,  and  on  to  Windsor. 
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We  see  a  region  studded  with  almost  every 
sort  of  vastly  productive  industry.  Why  have 
we  not  the  same  large  factories  and  commer- 
cial establishments  in  eastern  Ontario? 

The  answer,  at  least  in  part,  is  not  difficult 
to  find. 

We  went  through  World  War  I,  came  into 
a  minor  depression,  then  into  a  boom,  and 
then  into  the  collapse  of  1929.  The  picture 
here  was  basically  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States.  We  move  along  to  the  year  1938— to 
August  19,  1938,  to  be  exact.  On  that  day 
the  Liberal  Premier  of  this  province  wrote 
to  the  Liberal  Prime  Minister  of  Canada.  He 
declared  himself  entirely  opposed  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  development  because,  he  said, 
Ontario  had  a  huge  surplus  of  power  for 
which  Ontario  must  pay  while  receiving  no 
benefit. 

He  wound  up  this  remarkable  letter  by 
saying,  and  I  qviote: 

Irrespective  of  any  propaganda  or 
squeeze  play  that  might  be  concocted  by 
you,  you  may  rest  assured  that  this  govern- 
ment will  resist  any  effort  to  force  us  to 
expend  public  funds  in  such  an  unwar- 
ranted manner— 

the  St.  Lawrence  development— 

or  to  foist  upon  Ontario  an  additional 
burden  of  debt  and  taxation. 

The  whole  sordid  story  is  told  in  a  fed- 
eral government  series  of  pamphlets  entitled. 
Correspondence  and  Documents  Related  to 
the  Great  Lakes-St.   Lawrence  Development. 

Then  followed  the  general  election  of  1943, 
and  the  formation  of  a  minority  Conservative 
government.  Again  followed  the  1945  gen- 
eral election,  along  with  the  great  reconcilia- 
tion bi'tween  the  Hepburnites  and  the 
followers  of  the  lute  Mackenzie  King. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that,  by  1946,  Ontario 
faced  the  most  acute  power  shortage  in 
hi,stor> .  All  tliis  time  2.2  million  hp.  was 
going  to  waste  on  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was 
left  to  the  Progressive-Conservative  govern- 
ment of  this  province  to  overcome  the  lack 
of  vision,  the  neglect,  the  ineptitude  of  the 
former  administration. 

First  canx'  the  Stewartville  development, 
84,500  hp.  Then  the  enormous  developments 
on  the  Ottawa:  Des  Joachims,  509,000  hp.; 
Cheneaux,  160,000  hp.;  the  Otto  Holden 
development,  282,000  hp.;  and  in  more  recent 
days  the  St.  Lawrence  development  which 
gives  to  Ontario  another  1.1  million  hp. 

But  I  say  this— the  development  of  eastern 
Ontario  was  held  up  for  years  by  the  complete 


failure  of  the  former  government  to  foresee 
the  potential  of  Ontario,  and  especially  eastern 
Ontario. 

Today,  we  have  immense  power  resources, 
fully  developed,  and  right  on  our  doorstep. 
Coupled  with  the  imminent  opening  of  the 
deep  waterway,  can  anyone  doubt  that  eastern 
Ontario  is  finally  coming  into  its  own? 

The  incapacity  of  the  former  government 
to  size  up  Ontario's  power  needs  was  one 
of  the  greatest  disservices  which  Ontario  has 
ever  experienced.  We  can  be  thankful  that 
the  reins  of  government  are  today  in  safe  and 
strong  hands,  reinforced  by  a  real  vision  of 
Ontario's  present  and  future  stature.  The 
economic  structure  of  our  riding  is  based 
almost  exclusively  on  agriculture.  We  wel- 
come any  legislation  in  support  of  our  milk 
and  cheese  producers. 

I  should  like  to  direct  the  attention  of  tlie 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow) 
to  a  subject  of  some  present  importance  to 
our  farmers.  We  have  in  Ontario  a  wide- 
spread rabies  epidemic.  I  sympathize  with 
our  western  farmers  and  I  favour  compensa- 
tion. But  I  suggest  that  there  should  be  a 
retroactive  feature  in  relation  to  arrangements 
to  compensate  our  farmers  in  respect  of  cattle 
which  may  have  been  bitten  and  which  have 
had  to  be  destroyed.  The  amount  would  not 
be  large,  but  it  might  very  well  be  important 
to  the  individual  farmer,  particularly  our 
eastern  farmers  who  can  less  afford  such  heavy 
losses. 

A  more  serious  matter  is  the  decline  in  our 
rural  population,  occasioned  largely  by  the 
drift  of  our  young  people  from  the  farm  to 
the  town  and  the  city. 

It  is  a  great  contradiction  of  this  day  and 
age  that  we  are  plagued  in  this  country  with 
an  excess  agricultural  production  while  so 
many  millions  are,  in  other  lands,  going 
hungry.  Have  no  doubt  about  it;  this  situ- 
ation will  correct  itself  in  the  fulness  of  time. 
The  hungry  millions  of  India  and  China,  for 
example,  as  they  gain  in  technical  skill,  in 
the  fabricatiori  of  modern  weapons,  will  ulti- 
mately drive  to  correct  this  situation  by  force 
unless  we  can  adjust  our  trade  practices  to 
meet  it  by  more  conventional  means. 

The  small  farm  today  is  no  longer  an 
economic  unit.  There  has  been  a  chronic  fann 
labour  shortage  for  many  years.  This  is  partly 
because  of  the  long  hours  demanded  in  farm 
operation  and  partly  because  the  fanner  can- 
not compete  with  industry  and  commerce  as 
to  wages. 

Hence,  we  have  a  remarkable  and  increas- 
ing mechanization  on  our  Ontario  farms.  Tlie 
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large  and  complicated  machines  which  modern 
agriculture  demands  are  costly,  and  by  and 
large,  the  machinery  adequate  for  a  farm  of 
100  acres  is  equally  adequate,  with  few  addi- 
tions, for  a  farm  of  several  hundred  acres. 
Not  only  is  the  initial  cost  of  a  modern  farm 
a  heavy  one,  but  prices  of  stock  and 
machinery  superimpose  a  burden  which  is 
frightening  to  the  young  and  would-be  farmer. 

I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  programme  of 
loans  to  junior  farmers  is  of  the  foremost 
importance  at  this  time.  These  loans  should 
be  on  easy  terms  and  the  formalities  should 
be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Farming  must  be  made  attractive— as  to 
general  living  conditions— as  to  its  rewards. 
Otherwise  we  shall  have  a  sadly  depleted 
countryside  or  we  shall  see  a  vast  expansion 
of  contract  farming.  This  latter,  as  I  see 
it,  may  have  some  financial  advantages. 

However,  it  offers  no  proper  substitute 
for  a  sturdy,  independent,  farm  community, 
a  community  which  always  has  been  and  still 
remains  the  very  backbone  of  Ontario. 

As  to  industry,  let  me  say  that  Glengarry 
offers  sites  that  are  unexcelled.  Towns .  like 
Alexandria,  Vankleek  Hill,  Maxville,  Lan- 
caster and  many  more  could  absorb  light 
industry.  We  have  a  river  front  of  25  miles 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  which  is  most  suitable 
for  heavy  industry.  This  great  river  has 
always  been  a  main  waterway  of  Canada.  It 
will  become  one  of  the  great  waterways  of 
the  world. 

Already,  we  see  the  abandonment  of  many 
of  our  lake  carriers  which  are  bound  to  be 
replaced  in  large  part  by  the  steamers  of 
all  the  major  nations  of  the  world.  They 
will  carry  cargoes  from  the  Lakehead,  from 
all  important  ports  between  Fort  William  and 
Montreal  to  all  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Our  transportation  facilities  in  addition 
to  the  seaway  are  excellent.  We  are  traversed 
by  important  railway  lines.  We  have  excel- 
lent highways.  With  the  completion  of  high- 
way No.  401  some  years  ahead  of  schedule, 
we  shall  be  on  one  of  the  most  important 
throughways  in  all  North  America. 

And  we  have  abundant  power  on  our 
doorstep— from  the  St.  Lawrence  and  from 
the  Ottawa— and  in  the  light  of  all  these 
considerations,  plus  the  fact  that  we  have 
a  capable  labour  force  in  Glengarry,  plus 
the  additional  fact  that  mobility  features  our 
Ontario  labour  force  as  a  whole— then  I 
suggest  that  we  have  in  this  riding  an 
admirable  site  for  an  increased  industry  and 
an  increased  commerce. 

Incidental  to  all  this,  we  of  Glengarry  are 
going  to  share  in  what  is  going  to  be  one  of 


the  world's  greatest  scenic  features  and  a 
magnificent  tourist  attraction.  I  refer  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  parkway,  comparable  in  con- 
cept to  the  Niagara  parkways  but  on  a  scale 
which  will  dwarf  anything  of  the  kind  here- 
tofore contemplated. 

The  material  aspect  of  this  great  project 
is  vastly  important.  What  is  more  important 
is  that  the  natural  beauty  of  the  magni- 
ficent shore-line  of  the  St.  Lawrence  will  not 
only  be  enhanced,  but  will  exist  for  posterity 
and  for  all  time.  What  a  heritage,  I  suggest, 
we  are  here  preparing  for  future  generations. 

We  heard  in  this  House,  a  few  days  ago, 
a  masterly  speech  on  the  subject  of  Hydro 
delivered  by  the  hon.  Minister  without  Port- 
folio (Mr.  Macaulay).  I  congratulate  the 
hon.  Minister  for  his  studious  preparation  of 
an  historical  outline  of  our  greatest  pubUc 
ownership  enterprise.  Again,  I  congratulate 
him  on  his  appointment  to  the  cabinet  and  his 
remarkable  ability  to  grasp  Hydro's  problems. 

Indeed,  yes,  the  hon.  members  opposite 
criticize  Hydro.  But  let  them  go  back  and 
read  the  correspondence  between  the  former 
Liberal  Prime  Minister  of  this  province  and 
the  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  on  the  subject 
of  Hydro,  on  the  subject  of  Hydro  expansion, 
and  on  the  subject  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
development.  The  government  of  that  day 
turned  down  all  proposals  related  to  Hydro 
progress  and  expansion.  If  that  administra- 
tion had  not  been  booted  out  of  office,  half 
of  Ontario  would  still  be  using  coal  oil 
lamps  or  tallow  candles.  When  we  speak 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  power  project,  let  us  not 
forget  or  miss  that  point. 

The  relocation  of  certain  of  our  towns 
and  villages  because  of  the  Hydro  develop- 
ment on  the  St.  Lawrence  will  be  recorded 
as  one  of  the  great  engineering  triumphs  of 
this  generation.  This  was  a  massive  opera- 
tion, carried  out  with  a  minimum  of  friction 
and  with  Hydro  and  this  government  leaning 
backward  to  be  fair  to  every  man,  woman 
and  child  aflFected  by  the  transfer.  I  say 
that  Hydro  and  this  administration  have 
every  reason  for  pride  in  what  has  been 
accomplished  in  this  field. 

Another  instance  in  the  lack  of  vision  of 
the  former  government  lies  in  the  Carillon 
situation.  Here  is  a  big  Ottawa  River  power 
site  expected  to  generate  some  800,000  h.p., 
going  to  Quebec  as  a  result  of  a  Liberal 
government  agreement  with  Quebec  prov- 
ince. Eastern  Ontario  suffers  and  will  suffer 
because  of  this  deal. 

It  is  likely  that  here  a  huge  dam  will  be 
constructed  by  Quebec  Hydro.  Indeed  the 
announcement  has  already  been  made  public. 
I    suggest    that    we    should    negotiate    with 
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Quebec  with  the  thought  that  this  project 
may  be  a  joint  project  between  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  I  do  not  see  that  such  a  scheme 
would  be  impractical  or  unduly  expensive, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  the  Quebec  government 
will  co-operate  in  the  interests  of  our  people 
on  both  sides  of  the  river. 

I  wish  to  offer  my  sincere  congratulations 
to  my  good  friend  and  neighbour— one  of 
Stormont,  Dundas  and  Glengarry's  most  illus- 
trious sons— the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Cass)  on  his  address  this  afternoon,  on 
his  grasp  of  highways  affairs,  and  on  the 
vigour  he  displays  in  pushing  forward  a 
major  programme  of  highway  construction, 
renovation,  betterment  and  maintenance. 

I  have  already  spoken  of  highway  No. 
401,  the  trans-Ontario  highway.  I  understand 
that  this  highway  is  billed  for  completion 
away  ahead  of  schedule.  My  hope  is  that  the 
Glengarry  section  has  a  high  priority.  With 
the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  we 
can  look  for  a  greatly  increased  traffic,  and 
highway  No.  2  has  long  been  inadequate  even 
for  the  present  limited  traffic  volume. 

I  would  also  ask  the  hon.  Minister  to  give 
immediate  consideration  to  meeting  our  needs 
for  some  additional  development  roads  in 
Glengarry.  The  development  road  is  built 
by  the  province;  it  is  then  maintained  by  the 
municipality.  For  a  variety  of  reasons,  such 
roads  are  often  beyond  the  means  of  the 
municipality  to  construct.  Yet  they  are  neces- 
sary—to serve  more  communities— and  to  open 
up  areas  which  otherwise  would  be  inacces- 
sible. 

It  would  be  unfair  were  I  not  to  con- 
gratulate the  St.  Lawrence  development  com- 
mission both  on  the  work  accomplished  to 
date  and  on  the  ambitious  plans  they  are 
outlining  for  the  future. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me,  and  I  think 
to  all  of  us,  to  see  the  commission  headed 
up  by  my  good  friend  George  Challies  who 
represented  Grenville-Dundas  for  so  many 
years.  His  whole  public  career  has  been 
identified  with  Hydro  and  with  St.  Lawrence 
development. 

I  am  sure  we  all  rejoice  that  George 
Challies  is  still  actively  among  us,  and  to 
know  that  he  is  seeing  all  around  him  the 
realization  of  so  many  of  his  hopes,  dreams 
and  plans.  His  name  will  long  live  in  eastern 
Ontario. 

I  am  also  delighted  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Leeds  (Mr.  Auld)  has  been  recognized 
by  appointment  as  vice-chairman  of  the 
commission.  The  hon.  member  is  young  in 
years,  but  mature  in  experience  and  possesses 
a  wealth  of  ability  which  has  earned  for  him 


the  respect  of  his  constituents  and  the  affec- 
tion of  his  hon.  colleagues  in  this  House.  In 
his  native  city  of  Brockville,  much  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  preserving  the 
beauty  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  His  roots  are 
planted  deep  in  eastern  Ontario,  and  I  am 
sure  he  will  give  a  good  account  of  himself  in 
his  responsible  post. 

A  word  of  congratulation  should  also  be 
extended  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  (Mr.  Nickle).  He,  likewise,  is 
an  easterner:  his  work  crosses  the  boundaries 
of  many  other  departments.  His  abiding  inter- 
est in  conservation,  his  energy  in  furthering 
the  interests  of  everything  appertaining  to 
St.  Lawrence  development— these  I  say  are 
bearing  fruit  to  the  benefit  of  the  east  and 
indeed  all  Ontario. 

We  are  proud  to  have  at  least  two  pro- 
vincial parks  in  Glengarry.  I  hope  we  shall 
have  more  of  them.  I  should  remark  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  raise  the 
water  levels  in  the  Aux  Raisins  River  and 
to  restore  this  historic  river  to  its  primitive 
state. 

I  suggest  also  that  there  be  an  increased 
provincial  contribution  to  the  conservation 
authority  here.  The  municipalities  simply 
cannot  afford  the  current  50-50  division  of 
costs,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development  will  heed  any 
reasonable  suggestion  to  make  a  more 
equitable  division  possible. 

There  are  many  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  eastern  Ontario.  We  have  retained,  I 
think,  the  pioneer  virtues  and  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  are  not  abreast  of  modem 
progress. 

We  are  united  people;  in  the  main,  a  happy 
people.  We  spring  from  various  races.  We 
embrace  various  creeds.  But  there  is  among 
us  an  atmosphere  of  tolerance  and  harmony. 
We  have  neither  religious  nor  racial  discord. 
We  need  no  laws  to  prevent  discrimination, 
for  there  is  indeed  no  discrimination  among 
us.  We  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Baldwin 
and  Lafontaine,  those  early  patriots  whose 
memory  is  revered  and  whose  words  are  still 
respected. 

We  of  Glengarry  are  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  getting  good  government  in  this 
province.  Democracy  is  not  a  perfect  systen* 
of  government,  but  it  is  the  best  and  fairest 
system  that  the  mind  of  man  has  yet  been  able 
to  devise. 

We  respect  the  hon.  gentleman  who  holds 
the  high  position  of  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  (Mr.  Frost.)  His  drive,  his  vision, 
his  mastery  of  public  affairs,  his  common 
humanity,  his  liking  for  his  fellow  man— all 
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these    qualities    have    endeared    him    to    the 
people  of  Ontario. 

The  people  of  Ontario  know  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  too  well  to  be 
influenced  by  any  canipaij;n  of  insinuations 
or  mud-slinging.  It  simply  has  the  effect 
of  raising  him  in  their  esteem.  I  suggest  that 
the  hon.  members  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition 
might  be  better  employed  than  in  attempting 
to  question  the  honesty  and  tlie  sincerity 
of  a  man  who  stands  head  and  shoulders  above 
them  in  ability,  in  energy,  in  vision,  and 
in  the  estimation  of  all  our  people  of  good 
will.  I  am  proud  to  serve  under  such  a 
leader  and  as  a  member  of  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  party.  When  we  again  appeal 
to  the  people,  our  appeal  will  be  based  on 
a  record  of  solid  accomplishment.  It  will 
be  based  on  a  record  of  improvement  related 
to  every  field  of  human  betterment.  If  I 
am  any  judge  of  public  sentiment,  and  if 
eastern  Ontario  is  any  indication,  the  verdict 
will  be  that  this  administration  will  presently 
hear  the  people  of  Ontario  say:  "Well  done, 
and  carry  on." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  would  like  to 
conclude  my  remarks  in  French. 

Monsieur  I'orateur,  je  peux  diificilement 
exprimer  la  joie  que  j'eprouve  de  m'addresser 
aux  honorables  membres  de  cette  assemblee 
legislative  dans  ma  langue  maternelle. 

Je  voudrais,  dans  les  bre\es  ininutes  a  ma 
diisposition,  dire  tout  simjilement  ma  fierte 
d'appuyer  le  gouvernement  Frost.  La  grande 
majorite  des  citoyens  de  cette  province  ont, 
depuis  longtemps,  plage  leur  confiance  inde- 
fectible dans  le  premier  ministre  actuel.  Les 
critiques  acerbes  et  injustifiees  des  honorables 
membres  de  I'Opposition,  ne  font  que  mettre 
en  relief  la  stature  d'un  chef  integre  qui  pas- 
sera  dans  les  annales  dc  notre  histoire  provin- 
ciale  comme  Tun  des  plus  grands  premiers 
ministres  de  tous  les  temps. 

Comme  tant  d'autres,  je  forme  le  voeu  que 
la  Providence  le  conserve  avec  nous  durant 
plusieurs  annees  encore. 

II  est  a  prevoir,  M.  I'orateur,  que  sous  peu 
nous  devrons  nous  presenter  devant  le  tribunal 
souverain:  le  peuple  de  I'Ontario.  J'ai  I'im- 
pression  de  connaitre  d'avance  le  verdict  de  ce 
tribunal  qui  se  doit  de  reconnaitre,  en  toute 
justice,  une  administration  virile,  entierement 
devouee  aux  meilleurs  interets  de  cette 
province. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Parry  (Kent  West):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  consider  this  a  privilege  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  addressing  a  few  remarks 
to  this  House.     My  remarks  are  going  to  be 


principally  on  agriculture,  some  research  work, 
and  also  one  or  two  other  subjects. 

I  want  to  say  at  the  beginning,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  do  appreciate  the  services  that 
you  are  rendering  in  the  House.  I  am  sorry 
the  hon.  Mr.  Downer  is  not  here,  but  I  am 
sure  he  carries  the  respect  of  all  parties  in 
the  House  regardless  of  their  poUtical 
affiliation. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  congratulations  to 
the  hon.  mover  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  the  hon. 
seconder  (Mr.  Brunelle)  of  the  motion  of 
thanks  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 
I  thought  they  did  an  excellent  job. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  6  new  hon.  members  who  were 
introduced  to  this  House  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session.  They  are  a  credit  to  this 
party.  As  I  understand,  we  have  had  18 
elections  since  1955  and  they  have  all  sup- 
ported this  government.  I  am  sure  that  must 
be  gratifying  to  our  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Frost) 
and  his  cabinet.  The  citizens  of  the  province 
must  be  pretty  well  satisfied  with  good 
government. 

I  would  like  to  mention  a  few  topics  cover- 
ing our  basic  industry  of  southwestern  Ontario. 
My  riding  is  the  county  of  Kent,  and  I  thought 
I  would  explain  how  it  overlaps  the  basic 
industries  and  how  it  affects  the  economy  of 
so  many  of  our  counties  in  southwestern 
Ontario. 

First,  I  would  like  to  mention  the  tobacco 
crop.  Last  year,  in  the  4  counties,  we  pro- 
duced on  6,000  acres,  some  8,116,000  pounds 
of  tobacco.  This  was  all  harvested,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  sold  through  an  association. 
This  association  simply  means  that  men  sit 
down  and  bargain  for  a  price.  I  think  that 
is  very  essential  for  all  our  marketing  schemes. 
This  is  not  a  one-way  street;  we  have  to  have 
take  and  give  from  both  parties.  This  pro- 
cedure has  been  in  existence  for  22  years,  so 
we  see  it  must  be  working  very  satisfactorily. 
I  feel  proud  of  this  as  an  organization. 

I  would  like  to  mention  something  about 
sugar  beets.  In  1958,  we  produced  31,584 
acres  of  beets,  the  revenue  from  which  was 
$5,752,000.  The  support  price  from  the 
federal  government  raised  this  acreage.  Next 
>ear  we  are  anticipating  40,000  acres  of  sugar 
beets. 

Why  I  say  sugar-beet  growing  is  so  essen- 
tial is  because  we  are  producing  only  25  per 
cent,  of  our  domestic  sugar  consumption.  I 
think  it  was  the  hon.  member  for  Huron  ( Mr. 
MacNaughton)  who  pointed  out  what  poten- 
tialities we  have  here,  in  this  great  country  of 
ours,  for  raising  sugar  beets.  We  could  ha\  e  a 
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factory  in  Middlesex  county— I  think  mention 
was  made  of  this— and  I  am  quite  in  accord 
with  the  suggestion,  because  the  acreage  that 
is  taken  with  sugar  beet  growing,  where  we 
have  a  ready  market  for  sugar,  is  alleviating 
the  necessity  for  growing  other  what  we  call 
surplus  crops. 

I  would  like  to  mention  wheat.  We  produce 
a  great  quantity  of  wheat  and  I  am  going  to 
confine  this  to  Kent  county,  because  I  like 
to  toot  my  own  horn  once  in  a  while.  We, 
in  Kent  county  this  year,  produced  from 
66,200  acres,  some  2,308,000  bushels  of 
wheat. 

Now,  a  great  portion  of  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  used  for  seed.  Why  have  we  such  a 
market  for  seed?  Because,  under  our  regula- 
tions—that is,  of  the  growing  of  feed,  the 
inspection  and  the  rigid  regulations— we  put 
up  and  produce  a  quality  product.  It  is  quite 
e\  ident.  We  would  not  have  that  market  if 
we  did  not  have  the  quality  of  seed  to  offer. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  hybrid  seed 
corn.  That  is  another  vital  item  to  most  of 
us  growers  in  Kent  covmty.  And  that  is 
another  seed  that  is  highly  mechanized.  Also, 
we  have  rigid  regulations  for  producing  seed. 
It  has  to  be  a  good  product  to  meet  the 
requirement  for  grades. 

In  regard  to  research  work,  I  have  heard 
grumblings  in  this  House— I  do  not  know  from 
what  direction,  but  I  fancy  it  is  to  the  south- 
asking  what  this  government  has  done 
for  research  work.  I  think  that  is  a  very 
unfair  question  to  ask,  because  we  have  done 
more,  in  my  estimation,  this  last  15  years  for 
research  than  has  been  done  for  decades. 

May  I  illustrate  one  or  two  points  regarding 
research  work:  In  sugar  beets,  10  or  15  years 
ago,  we  had  a  disease  known  as  the  "black 
root"  and  we  had  a  blight.  It  was  a  serious 
disease  that  was  affecting  this  crop,  and 
through  research  work  we  have  eradicated 
blight  and  black  root  both.  Today  we  have 
a  lovely  leaf  and  we  have  a  good  sugar 
beet  that  has  a  very  high  content  of  sugar. 
That  is  one  thing  that  has  been  done  by 
research. 

Then  I  want  to  go  further— we  will  take 
livestock: 

What  have  we  in  Ontario  accomplished  in 
livestock?  Tuberculosis  is  practically  a  thing 
of  the  past.  Our  gradual  conquest  of  brucel- 
losis is  a  credit  to  this  government  and  to  the 
research  people  who  have  done  this  work. 
I  think  they  should  command  a  great  deal 
of  respect  from  us  as  primary  producers,  we 
as  farmers  are  proud  of  it.  I  think  anybody 
who  is  a  farmer  should  be  proud  of  it.   Those 


things  have  been  accomplished  by  working 
together. 

I  want  to  refer  again  to  sugar  beets  because 
sugar  beets  seem  to  be  such  a  natural  product, 
and,  from  tlie  point  of  economy  and  soil 
improvement,  it  ties  in  with  good  sound 
farming  practice  because  it  helps  us  to  have 
such  a  fine  rotation. 

Here  is  what  we  are  doing  with  sugar  beets 
today.  We  have  what  we  call  a  monogerm 
seed.  That  is  a  seed  which  we  call  a  split 
seed,  one  plant  grown  from  one  seed.  Then  we 
have  precision  drilling.  The  seed  is  drilled  in 
rows  with  maybe  a  spacing  of  4  inches  apart 
to  save  tedious  back  work  because  the  farmer 
can  cultivate  with  a  long-handled  hoe.  That 
is  what  the  Canada-Dominion  assurety  com- 
pany, long  working  with  our  colleges  and 
Michigan,  has  given  some  assistance  to  also. 

Regarding  the  canning  crops,  the  Libby  and 
the  Heinz  people  have  done  extensive  research 
in  this  field. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about  the 
changes  which  have  been  made  in  farming. 
Two  decades  ago  farming  was  done  all  with 
horses.  Today  the  horse  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.  That  one  change  made  it  necessary  for 
us  to  grow  crops  which  could  be  handled 
with  combines  or  other  labour-saving  equip- 
ment. Today  we  have  improved  production 
and  machinery,  thanks  to  extensive  research 
work.  I  am  very,  very  proud  to  say  that  today 
we  have  a  lot  of  young  farmers  who  are  mak- 
ing a  really  intensive  study  of  producing 
higher  quality  seed  and  livestock. 

I  want  to  make  some  mention  here  about 
our  hon.  members  when  we  see  how  things 
are  changing.  There  are  only  23  of  the 
hon.  members  left  who  were  here  when  I 
first  was  elected  to  this  House.  That  is  how 
times  have  changed.  Farming  has  changed 
just  that  rapidly,  and  for  the  better. 

I  want  to  say  something  about  contract 
farming.  Mr.  Speaker,  contract  farming  is 
here  to  stay.  There  is  not  a  farmer  today 
who  could  go  out  and  produce  crops  with 
today's  highly  mechanized  methods  without 
some  assurance,  by  way  of  a  contract,  that  he 
would  be  able  to  dispose  of  it. 

I  will  give  one  illustration:  the  burley 
tobacco  market.  Where  we  used  to  grow 
only  5,000  plants  to  the  acre,  we  are  now 
growing  9,000  plants  to  the  acre  to  get  a 
thinner  type  of  tobacco.  That  is  a  tobacco 
that  will  blend  with  the  flue  cured  tobacco 
that  is  grown  in  the  area  of  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary's  (Mr.  Phillip's)  area. 

However,  they  have  to  get  our  blend  to 
make  the  really  good  choice  tobacco.  I 
thought  I  would  put  that  plug  in  here. 
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Now  then,  I  would  like  to  give  my  reason 
for  saying  what  I  do  about  contract  farming— 
and  that  goes  all  down  the  line,  raising  toma- 
toes or  sugar  beets.  Sugar  beets  are  grown 
under  contract.  Many  of  these  crops  are  all 
grown  under  contract,  and  in  that  way  the 
producers  have  some  assurance  that  they 
are   going  to  have  a  market  at  a  price. 

There  is  always  something  that  takes  the 
pleasure  out  of  life.  Last  year,  I  think,  I 
rhade  a  statement  in  this  House  regarding 
grain  storage  in  elevators.  Now,  I  have  had 
a  great  number  of  farmers  in  the  county  of 
Kent— and  I  believe  that  applies  to  Essex 
and  Lambton  and  some  in  Middlesex— who 
are  asking  me  about  that  particular  bill, 
"An  Act  to  regulate  the  storage  of  farm 
produce  in  grain  elevators."  This  matter  is 
before  the  courts,  and  therefore,  I  do  not 
want  to  say  something  here  which  might 
interfere  with  the  decision,  because  the 
decision  may  be  handed  down  in  the  near 
future  and  I  would  not  want  to  delay  it. 
But  I  wonder  why  the  delay.  We  have  been 
waiting  for  a  decision  for  almost  a  year  and 
a  half. 

I  want  to  say  to  hon.  members  that  this 
bill  is  working  fine.  We  have  the  endorsement 
of  the  food  dealers,  and  that  applies  to  the 
canning  factories.  We  have  their  co-operation. 
I  deal  with  a  great  number  of  them— at  least 
our  family  does— and  we  find  them  to  be 
pretty  fine  people.  This  bill  will  work  because 
tbey  are  endorsing  it. 

I  think  we  have  gone  a  long  way  in  this 
matter,  and  I  want  to  commend  this  govern- 
ment for  bringing  in  this  bill  because  it  takes 
the  uncertainty  out  of  storage  grain.  I  am 
just  going  to  read  hon.  members  this  one 
paragraph: 

I  think  this  bill  is  to  produce  the  pro- 
ducer, and  had  its  first  reading.    I  do  hope 
that    every    hon.    member    of    this    House, 
regardless  of  political  aflBliation,  will  sup- 
port   this    bill.     We    are    asking   for    some 
protection   for   storage   grain— 
a&cl  it  goes  on.  That  is  the  essence  of  the  bill. 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  all  the  hon. 
members   of   this   House,   but   time  will   not 
permit.    I  was  going  to  make  a  motion,  or 
make     a    suggestion,    that    nobody     should 
speak    too    long    in    this    House— only    the 
officials  and  the  hon.  leaders  of  the  parties— 
but    the    average    hon.    member    should    not 
talk  longer  than  20  minutes  and  I  have  just 
about    exceeded   my   time.     But   I   want   to 
say  something  about  education. 

I  had  the  privilege  this  year  to  be  on 
the  committee  of  education  and  I  thoroughly 
enjoyed  it.    I  want  to  congratulate  the  hon. 


Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop)  and  the 
very  able  hon.  members  whom  he  had  on  that 
committee. 

The  subject  of  education  has  been  tossed 
about,  and  talked  of  here  until  I  often 
wonder  whether  people  who  are  giving  this 
service  are  getting  any  credit  for  what  they 
are  endeavouring  to  do.  We  have,  in  my 
estimation,  an  hon.  Minister  who  has  dedi- 
cated his  whole  life  with  devotion.  I  was 
talking  to  him  some  time  ago  and  I  have  a 
fair  memory,  but  I  think  he  told  me  one 
time  that  the  first  school  he  taught  in  was 
a  little  red  schoolhouse  where  he  had  to  go 
out  and  build  the  fire  in  the  stove,  then 
take  care  of  all  the  other  cleaning  up  of  the 
school.  That  is  the  hon.  Minister  whom  we 
have  here.  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  is 
spared  to  serve  in  this  capacity  for  a  long  time. 

I  must  tell  you  about  my  speech.  I  had 
a  speech  and  I  had  all  the  "  i's  dotted  and  the 
t's  crossed"  and  I  think  I  dumped  it  in  the 
ash  can,  anyhow,  it  went  out  the  window. 
So  I  have  given  this  pretty  well  off  the  cuff. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  take  part  in  this  debate,  may  I 
congratulate  you  on  the  high  position  that 
you  have  held  in  this  House  since  I  became 
a  member.  I  wish  to  compliment  you  on  the 
fair  way  in  which  you  take  care  of  proceedings 
in  this  House. 

This  session  the  hon.  members  of  our  party 
have  a  fine  new  leader  in  the  person  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North  ( Mr.  Win- 
termeyer).  Every  hon.  member  of  this  House 
has  been  greatly  impressed  with  his  ability 
and  character.  Since  he  first  entered  this 
assembly  in  1955,  his  popularity  has  steadily 
grown  across  this  great  province,  and  one  does 
not  have  to  be  a  great  prophet  to  foresee  that 
he  will,  without  a  doubt,  be  the  next  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario.  I  congratulate  him  and 
wish  him  well  in  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion he  has  made,  and  will  continue  to  make, 
to  the  people  of  this  province. 

I  would  like  also  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
former  leader,  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  (Mr.  Oliver)  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  and  from  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  receive  political  guidance.  His 
33  years  of  experience  as  an  hon.  member  of 
both  sides  of  this  House  are  envied  by  all. 
I  wish  him  well  and  hope  that  he  will  long 
be  an  hon.  member  of  this  House,  so  that  his 
sound  judgment  will  continue  to  benefit  his 
constituents  and  the   citizens  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  session  I  was  very  critical 
of  the  unemployment  in  this  province,  and  I 
am   even   more   critical   at  the  present  time. 
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Nothing-and  absolutely  nothing-constructive 
has  been  attempted  by  the  Progressive-Con- 
servative party  in  this  province.  There  have 
laeen  no  forward  steps  to  remedy  this  situation 
in  any  dramatic  shape  or  form.  The  govern- 
ment hon.  members  will  rise  and  say:  "Well, 
look  at  our  work  projects."  But,  actually, 
how  much  is  it?  This  is  exactly  the 
same  expression  that  we  had  in  the  House 
last  year  and  it  was  remarked  by  people  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  as  well  as  by  the 
Opposition,  that  it  was  a  phoney.  I  want  to 
say  that  this  certainly  still  holds. 

When  we  consider  that  a  little  over  $800,- 
000  of  an  appropriation  that  we  put  through 
this  House,  of  more  than  $5  million,  was  used 
last  year,  an  hon.  member  does  not  have  to 
be  much  of  a  mathematician  to  agree  with 
me.  This  is  a  true  example  of  what  is  taking 
place  when  a  government  is  too  long  in  power. 
Tlie  present  administration  is  not  taking  the 
initiative  to  correct  this  situation. 

Last  year,  I  stressed  that  small  industry 
in  this  province  must  have  assistance,  and 
suggested  that  a  department  of  industry 
should  be  set  up  in  conjunction  with  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development 
in  order  that  small  businesses  could  receive 
assistance  and  advice. 

Great  Britain,  last  year,  set  up  such  a  plan 
and  a  great  many  small  firms  have  taken 
advantage  of  it  and  benefited  by  it.  Small 
businesses  and  manufacturing  firms  have  been 
the  backbone  of  this  province  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  so.  The  responsibility  of  their 
success  or  failure,  I  suggest,  should  and  could 
be  very  well  assured  by  certain  action  taken 
by  this  government. 

Last  August  and  September  a  large  num- 
ber of  men,  possibly  60,  working  for  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  at  Woodstock, 
were  laid  off  and  12  more  were  laid  off  the 
week  before  last.  There  were  plenty  of  work 
projects  to  be  done. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  this  government  if  they 
are  really  sincere  when  they  say  they  are 
helping  the  unemployed?  This  action  was 
definitely  not  called  for,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions I  tried  to  obtain  an  explanation  but  none 
was  given.  Why?  Some  of  these  men  had 
been  working  there  for  several  years  and 
resided  close  by.  Others,  still  working,  were 
driving  20  to  30  miles  to  work. 

Another  proposal  which  was  advocated  by 
the  county  of  Oxford  last  year,  and  which 
was  turned  down,  was  most  disheartening  to 
the  citizens  of  Oxford.  The  county  council 
df  the  famous  county  of  Oxford  agreed  to 
construct   an   agricultural   building   to   house 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  at,  I  believe, 
an  estimated  cost  of  over  $100,000.  They 
asked  for  no  grant.  They  agreed  to  assume  all 
costs  and  build  it  to  the  specifications  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  The 
Department  of  Agriculture.  What  happened? 
Nothing  happened.  This  government  said 
"No". 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  has  our  local  autonomy 
gone?  In  the  county  of  Middlesex,  I  under- 
stand. The  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
renting  space  from  the  county.  Consequently, 
I  can  see  no  logical  reason  whatsoever  for  the 
municipal  board  turning  down  tlie  proposal 
of  the  council  of  Oxford. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster (Mr.  Frost)  should  insist  on  the  municipal 
board  being  more  sensible  and  practical. 
Certainly  the  government  is  not  demonstrat- 
ing that  it  is  trying  to  aid  the  unemployed 
when  projects  of  this  nature  are  turned  down 
flatly. 

This  offer  of  the  county  of  Oxford  to  build 
a  suitable  building  to  house  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  should  definitely  be  reopened 
at  once.  It  would  give  the  farm  people  of 
Oxford  a  sense  of  security,  a  building  where 
they  could  maintain  headquarters  for  their 
various  activities  along  with  aiding  the  unem- 
ployed in  our  area.  All  the  county  buildings 
would  be  located  on  the  same  property.  A 
central  heating  plant  would  provide  heat.  The 
same  maintenance  staff  would  take  care  of 
the  building  and,  personally,  I  can  see  no 
sound  or  just  argument  against  this  project. 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  about 
the  unfair  share  of  taxation  that  the  property 
owners  of  this  province  are  subjected  to, 
I  say  The  Municipal  Act  is  as  outdated  as 
tlie  horse  and  buggy  is  today.  The  time  has 
come  when  the  Act  must  be  rewritten— 
amendments,  and  more  amendments,  are  not 
serving  the  purpose. 

The  Act,  as  hon.  members  know,  was  writ- 
ten back  in  1870,  when  approximately  85  per 
cent,  of  the  people  were  living  on  the  land. 

Personally,  I  believe,  it  is  not  fair  to 
ask  property  owners  to  carry  their  full  share 
of  the  taxation  which  goes  into  the  federal 
and  provincial  treasury  and  then,  in  addition, 
require  property  owners  to  pay  taxes  on  their 
properties  for  social  services  which  are  not 
services  to  property.  Such  a  procedure  penal- 
izes the  property  owners  and  cannot  be 
defended  as  an  equitable  distribution  of  the 
tax  load. 

Let  me  point  out  that,  among  the  civil 
rights  that  we  enjoy  as  a  free  people,  is  the 
right  to  acquire,  own  and  operate  private 
property.    When   we  consider  that  property 
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is  also  taxed  when  it  reaches  certain  levels 
before  it  is  passed  on  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, I  sincerely  believe  that  we  need  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  taxation  on  property. 

This  government  makes  quite  a  production, 
chiefly  political  propaganda,  of  the  assistance 
given  to  municipal  governments,  but,  and  I 
stress  this  very  strongly,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  provincial 
and  federal  governments  get  their  revenue 
from  the  people  as  a  whole.  The  provincial 
and  federal  governments,  I  point  out,  are 
responsible  for  the  existing  social  service 
legislation. 

Therefore,  if  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments  carried  the  cost  of  education, 
hospitalization,  welfare,  and  so  on,  as  they 
certainly  should,  it  would  not  be  necessary 
to  give  huge  grants  to  municipal  govern- 
ments. It  is  quite  proper  that  property 
owners  should  carry  the  services  that  are 
related  to  property,  but  it  is  not  fair  that 
property  owners,  who  are  already  paying 
into  the  provincial  and  federal  treasuries 
from  which  the  grants  come,  also  be  required 
to  bear  an  additional  share  of  the  cost  of 
social  services  by  means  of  municipal 
taxation. 

In  my  opinion,  we  must  have  a  completely 
new  approach  to  the  whole  taxation  struc- 
ture. The  continual  give  and  take  pro- 
gramme of  this  government— or  should  I  say, 
give  and  take  more?— is  not  being  overlooked 
by  the  people  of  this  province.  The  old 
saying,  "You  can  fool  some  of  the  people 
some  of  the  time  but  you  cannot  fool  all 
the  people  all  the  time,"  is  readily  catching 
up  to  this  dictatorial  Progressive-Conservative 
government  which  is  living  and  legislating  in 
the  past. 

I  want  to  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Woodstock  Sentinel-Review  of  February  26, 
1958.  This  refers  to  the  budget  speech  of  the 
hpn.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan),  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1958:  •:*■  4!  t( 

The  point  we  note  is  thkt'fetore  and  more 
we  are  becoming  dependent  upon  a  govern- 
ment further  removed  from  bur  own 
''locality.  It  is  certain  the. more  that  govern- 
ment contributes  the  more  it  will  control 
the  affairs  of  the  community  in  which  the 
rnoney  is  spent. 

To  this  some  will  say,  "You  cannot  have 
cake  and  eat  it  too."  We  point  these  things 
but  at  this  time  when  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  is  reminding  us  how  much 
money  we  would  be  getting  back  from 
the  province  to  run  our  own  affairs. 
"'  Just  as  a  reminder  that  it  is  all  our 
money,  look  to  the  grants  being  given  to 


education.  Look  to  the  totals  for  new 
highways.  True,  it  is  all  for  good  things 
we  need— things  which  a  senior  government 
possibly  can  arrange  better  than  a  local 
government.  With  all  this  we  will  agree, 
providing  we  do  not  lose  sight  of  this 
essential  principle. 

Now,  I  want  hon.  members  to  get  this:  . 

Every  dollar  which  is  being  counted 
as  paid  out  for  grants  came  first  from  the 
pockets  of  the  taxpayer.  It  did  not  grow 
on  trees  any  more  than  the  vast  sums 
being  provided  come  from  some  treasure 
chest  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

A  very  good  editorial,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak  for 
a  moment  on  the  natural  gas  situation.  The 
natural  gas  structure  in  the  province  at  the 
moment  is  causing  quite  a  bit  of  concern 
to  the  ratepayers  across  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Uniform  rates  for  natural  gas  were  first 
established  in  the  province  in  1948,  on  appli- 
cation from  Union  Gas  Company,  and  in 
1951  by  application  of  the  Dominion  Com- 
pany both  to  the  natural  gas  referee.  The 
principle  of  uniform  gas  rates  is  sound  and 
generally  accepted  to  be  such. 

However,  we  find  that  the  Ontario  fuel 
board  does  not  see  fit  to  stand  by  this 
principle.  Pressure  groups  in  large  gas  com- 
panies seem  to  have  the  power  to  reverse 
that  original  principle,  and  at  the  moment 
we  have  different  rate  structures  in  different 
sections  of  the  province  by  different 
companies. 

Why  should  a  gas  customer  one  mile  west 
of  London  pay  more  than  a  customer  one 
mile  east  of  London?  The  domestic  cus- 
tomers in  the  Woodstock,  Simcoe,  and 
Delhi  area  pay  15  per  cent,  more  than  those 
in  the  area  west  of  London,  which  amounts 
to   $400,000  yearly. 

The  uniform  rate  principle  is  generally 
accepted  and  firmly  estabUshed  in  people's 
minds  to  their  experience  in  other  fields, 
such  as  equalization  of  assessment,  equality 
of  hydro  rates  to  municipalities,  equal  gaso- 
line tax  across  the  province,  and  water  rates. 

I  could  mention  many  more.  The  continual 
number  of  rate  hearings  which  are  most 
costly  could  be  reduced.  There  would  not 
be  die  continual  grievances  between  com- 
panies and  customers. 

I  strongly  urge  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
together  with  the  Ontario  fuel  board,  to  adopt 
a  general  policy  of  uniform  rates  for  each 
class  of  customer  using  natural  gas  throughout 
the  companies'  entire  system. 
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Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests):  Will  the  hon.  member  permit 
a  question  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  the  hon.  Minister  can  ask 
me  after,  if  he  does  not  mind,  if  he  will  give 
me  time  to  have  a  drink  of  water. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  All  right,  have  a  rest. 
The  hon.  member  is  on  his  way  to  Moosonee 
tonight. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  does  not 
Nvish  a  question.    Please  be  seated. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  would  like  to  congratulate  The 
Department  of  Transport  for  the  effort  they 
;u-e  putting  forth  for  highway  safety.  I  would, 
however,  like  to  impress  upon  the  hon. 
Minister  (Mr.  Yaremko)  and  the  Deputy  Min- 
ister that  we  would  most  welcome  a  motor 
vehicle  licence  office  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Woodstock  area,  which  is  the  hub  of  the 
large  section  of  this  province. 

During  the  year  we  have,  however,  encoun- 
tered many  severe  and  fatal  accidents  in  the 
county— we  still  have  many  dangerous  railway 
crossings.  I  would  like  to  recommend  that 
the  department  co-operate  with  the  federal 
government  and  the  federal  Department  of 
Transport  in  continuing  to  improve  warning 
signs  at  the  railway  crossings.  Some  of  our 
most  severe  accidents  in  the  past  year  have 
occurred  at  railway  crossings.  Possibly 
painted  markings  on  the  pavement  itself,  300 
or  400  feet  from  the  crossing,  and  fluorescent 
paint  on  the  railway  cars  themselves,  would 
be  of  some  assistance.  I  would  like  the  hon. 
Minister  to  look  inta  these  suggestions. 

Many  narrow  bridges  are  still  hazardous. 
We  have  had  a  series  of  accidents  on  the  new 
approaches  artd  the  cloverleafs  of  highway 
No.  401  wliich  I  mentioned  this  afternoon, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  the  department  take 
a  look  at  some  of  these  particular  hazardous 
sections  where  similar  accidents  are  recurring 
constantly. 

In  the  coiinty  of  Oxford  we  have  had  some 
new  industries  come  to  our  populated  centres, 
and  we  welcome  them  most  sincerely. 

However,  I  do  wish  to  give  a  great  deal  of 
credit  to  the  board  of  trade  and  the  various 
communities  which  have  worked  hard  to 
achieve  this  new  industry.  They  are  the  bodies 
that  can  best  tell  the  story  of  their  own  partic- 
ular town  or  city.  May  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development  (Mr. 
Nickle)  that  he  give  serious  thought  to  giving 
to  these  boards  more  assistance,  even  to  the 
extent  of  a  grant,  if  necessary. 


I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  staff 
of  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
county  of  Oxford.  This  year  has  seen  the 
county  become  a  brucellosis-free  area. 

May  I  say  to  hon.  members  who  are  con- 
templating this  programme— do  not  waste  any 
time  in  impressing  on  the  farmers  the  impor- 
tance of  getting  their  programme  under 
control  as  soon  as  possible. 

At  the  moment  it  is  almost  imipossible  to 
fill  orders  for  export  cattle  in  the  county 
of  Oxford. 

This  past  year  has  seen  more  4-H  members 
taking  part  in  projects  than  ever  before.  There 
are  more  than  400  members  this  present  year, 
and  there  will  even  be  more.  Congratulations 
are  certainly  in  order  to  leaders  in  the  various 
clubs  as  they  are  molding  the  character  and 
minds  of  these  young  people  who  will  be 
called  upon  to  man  our  agriculture  and  busi- 
ness of  tomorrow. 

We  have  a  large  number  of  cash  crop 
farmers  in  the  county  at  the  present  time.  Last 
year  a  delegation  from  the  federation  of  agri- 
culture and  the  county  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers  met  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture (Mr.  Goodfellow)  requesting  that 
specialized  field  service  be  given  to  the  county. 
While  the  department  was  in  agreement,  no 
one  was  appointed. 

I  would  like  to  urge  that  a  man  be 
appointed  tliis  year.  I  understand  that  there 
is  a  scarcity  of  this  type  of  personnel,  and  if 
this  is  the  case,  I  would  recommend  that 
steps  be  taken  now  to  train  a  few  of  the 
luidergraduates.  at  the  Ontario-  agricultural 
college  to  help  out  in  this  ir  essential  .searyiee 
for  the  coming  season.  -    ■     > 

The  citizens  of  my  county  were  certaiiily 
disappointed  when  this  government  did  not 
register  a  protest  about  the  recent  increase 
in  railroad  and  telephone  rates. 

They  were  equally  disturbed  about  tiife 
conversion  bond  issue— I  guess  I  could  hiVe 
said  Progressive-Conservative  bond  issue. 
What  these  conversion  bonds  really  do  is  to 
strangle  the  municipality  which  is  competing 
against  the  central  government  for  debentures, 
and  it  has  the  effect  of  loading  the  little 
people  with  tremendous  debt  while  the  money 
tycoons  become  richer  and  the  poor,  poorer. 

Since  this  province  controls  about  one- 
half  of  the  wealth  of  Canada,  why  does  this 
government  continue  to  walk  hand  in  hand 
with  their  Tory  counterparts  in  Ottawa? 
I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  pow  stand 
up   for   Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  speak  on 
agriculture.    In.  the  speech,  from  the  Throne 
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we  were  told  that  an  inquiry  would  be  set 
up  to  study  Ontario's  agriculture  industry. 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  same  thing  was 
said  in  1955.  I  recommended  it  in  1956. 
So  finally  we  are  going  to  have  another  one. 
Like  many  more  policies  of  this  government 
it  is  about  4  or  5  years  too  late. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  hon.  Minister.  I  quote  from  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  November,  1957: 

I  do  not  propose  to  sit  on  the  fence, 
he  told  a  cheering  group  of  400  farmers. 

But  he  did,  and  he  has,  in  fact  he  has  been 
riding  two  horses   at  the   same  time. 

And  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  on  November 
8,  1957: 

If  you  vidll  go  out  and  sell  this  hog  mar- 
keting plan,  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  government  of  Ontario  wiU  stand 
behind  you  just  as  tliey  are  standing 
behind  the  tobacco  growers. 

I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  how  did  he 
stand  behind  the  tobacco  growers?  Now, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
just  how  sincere  has  he  been? 

The  hog  producers  suggested  how  they 
would  like  the  vote  to  be  taken,  namely,  that 
all  the  producers  who  marketed  hogs  in  the 
year  previous  to  the  vote,  be  eligible.  What 
happened?  The  department  said  that  they 
would  draw  up  the  voters'  list  and  deter- 
mine who  would  vote  through  the  township 
clerk.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  there  have  been 
numerous  complaints  to  the  province  on  the 
voting  procedure?  And  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  not  want  to  assume  responsi- 
bility for  any  of  it.  A  township  clerk  should 
not  be  held  responsible,  and  certainly  should 
not  have  been  involved  in  this  voting 
procedure. 

An  hon.  member:  What  would  the  hon. 
member  have  done? 

Mr.  Innes:  I  am  not  in  the  government. 
If  I  was  over  there  I  would  tell  him.  I 
maintain  that  the  uncertainty,  doubt,  and 
lack  of  confidence  in  hog  marketing  at  the 
present  time  stems  from  the  discrepancies  in 
the  voting  procedure  as  drawn  up  by  The 
Department    of    Agriculture. 

There  is  an  air  of  suspicion  between  all 
levels  of  hog  production,  from  the  producer 
right  to  the  retailer.  This  has  been  corrobor- 
ated by  reported  groups  meeting  independ- 
ently with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
and  even  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
This  has  accelerated  the  already  growing 
discontent  among  all  levels. 


The  decision  handed  down  by  the  Supreme 
Court  recently  certainly  confirms  my  fore- 
going remarks;  and  the  bill  brought  in  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  this  afternoon 
to  amend  The  Farm  Products  Marketing: 
Act  in  which  he  said  that  there  would  be 
changes  in  the  voting  procedure  certainly 
backs  up  this  contention. 

I  strongly  urge  the  hon.  Minister  to  caD 
together  all  tliese  groups  and  endeavour  to- 
iron  out  their  problems  together.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  practically  all  producers  believe  in 
the  principle  of  marketing  in  general.  How 
that  principle  is  achieved,  to  the  betterment 
of  all,  cannot  be  worked  out  independently. 
They  must  co-operate  if  marketing  is  to  be 
successful.  The  old  saying,  "United  we 
stand,  divided  we  fall"  is  more  true  today 
than  ever  before. 

I  am  strongly  in  favour  of  a  department 
of  marketing  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  In 
the  past  we  have  been  successful  in  increasing 
our  production  and  efiiciency  many,  many 
times.  But  how  successful  have  we  been  in 
marketing?  A  special  option  in  marketing  and 
processing  foods  should  be  set  up  at  the 
Ontario  agricultural  college  to  meet  this 
growing  need,  and  to  train  personnel  capable 
of  conducting  marketing  to  the  nth  degree, 
and  which  could  include  crop  insurance  and 
advertising.  We  should  go  into  the  full  scale 
of  marketing  our  farm  products  to  the  best 
of  our  ability. 

Under  this  department  could  be  set  up  an 
agricultural  development  bank  to  aid  co-op- 
eratives and  marketing  boards.  This  would 
be  similar  to  the  industrial  development  bank 
whereby  interested  parties  can  receive  finan- 
cial support  and  advice.  Lack  of  enough  farm 
credit  has  been  stifling  farmers  and  farm 
organizations.  Vertical  integration  carried  on 
by  big  feed  companies,  who  incidentally 
accumulated  their  capital  from  the  farmer  in 
the  first  place,  must  be  met  head  on.  Action 
must  be  taken  now  and  not  left  any  longer. 

Only  last  week— or  about  3  weeks  ago— the 
Ontario  tobacco  board  was  turned  down  flat 
by  the  federal  Tories  for  a  loan  of  $50,000 
on  a  $90  million  crop.  Of  course,  this  govern- 
ment had  already  turned  them  down  and, 
since  they  are  both  Tory,  naturally  no  help 
was  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Speaker,  capital  is  sadly  needed  by 
our  co-operatives  and  marketing  boards  if 
they  are  going  to  compete  with  the  large 
corporations  who  at  present  are  pretty 
well  controlling  the  price  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  farm  products.  It  is  certainly 
disheartening  to  note  that  only  $750,000  was 
loaned  to  co-operatives  in  the  past  year  by 
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this  government,  or  in  other  words,  the  cost 
of  a  large  over-pass  on  our  highways. 

I  have  spoken  in  committee  with  respect  to 
rabies  and  the  rabies  outbreak  in  the  province. 
However,  I  do  wish  to  stress  that  this  govern- 
ment, in  co-operation  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment, should  pay  full  compensation  for  all 
stricken  cattle.  Dr.  Callacut  has  told  me  that 
upwards  of  $500,000  has  already  been  spent 
in  control  measures  and  this  would  have  gone 
a  long  way  in  compensating  what  would  have 
been  required. 

I  might  mention  that  I  think  farmer  hon. 
members  in  the  southwestern  Ontario  section 
must  have  many,  many  complaints  on  this 
issue.  It  is  certainly  a  big  concern,  and  I 
think  that  we  must  take  some  definite  action. 
Only  last  week  I  had  some  people  in  to  see 
me.  They  had  lost  more  cattle.  It  is  certainly 
disheartening  to  know  that  there  is  nothing 
that  they  can  do  to  alleviate  the  situation. 

But  I  am  still  convinced  that  had  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  which  is 
responsible  for  the  fox  population,  moved  at 
once,  much  of  the  trouble  would  have  been 
eliminated.  The  bounty  should  have  been 
as  high  as  was  necessary  to  cut  down  the  fox 
population.  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  should  have  contributed  possibly  $5 
a  head,  the  federal  government  $5  a  head 
and  the  county  the  remainder,  as  they  saw 
fit,  to  cut  down  the  fox  population.  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  every  fox 
had  a  price  tag  on  him  of  around  $15,  there 
would  not  be  too  many  foxes  left  in  this 
province. 

Great  concern  has  been  expressed  by  many 
groups  and  individuals  to  me,  and  I  am  sure 
to  many  other  hon.  members  in  the  govern- 
ment, regarding  daylight  saving  time  in 
southwestern  Ontario. 

Several  hardships  have  been  encountered 
by  individual  families  who  have  children 
attending  difiFerent  schools  under  different 
times.  For  example,  a  bus  picks  up  some 
students  from  one  family.  The  older 
students  go  to  high  school  where  day- 
light saving  time  is  in  force,  and  the 
jimior  members  go  to  an  elementary  school 
on  standard  time.  The  smaller  children  have 
to  wait  an  hour  longer  in  cold  or  wet  weather 
in  the  fall,  before  the  school  opens. 

There  are  many,  many  more  hardships  that 
are  encountered  but  I  will  not  take  time 
to  go  into  that.  I  will  take  the  advice  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Kent  West  (Mr.  Parry) 
and  not  speak  too  long.  However,  I  do  want 
to  impress  the  government  that  there  must 
be    a^   luniforin    starting    date    for    daylight 


saving  tij^e,  and  a  uniform  ending  time  in 
southwe^stern    Ontario. 

I  would  strongly  urge  that  the  government 
either  impose  this  uniform  time  or,  as  an 
alternative,  call  in  the  mayors  and  reeves 
of  the  municipahties  affected  and  agree 
on  a  uniform  date  throughout  southwestern 
Ontario. 

I  do  not  beheve  that  this  is  of  too  much 
conqern  to  the  individual  municipalities.  I 
think  it  is  a  case  where  they  must  get 
together.  I  think  they  went  out  last  year 
and  sort  of  issued  their  own  time  to  start, 
and  their  own  time  to  finish,  without  con- 
sulting some  of  the  other  municipalities. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tried  to  bring  before 
this  House  some  of  the  constructive  criticisms 
on  which  I  hope  that  this  government  will 
take  action.  The  continual  delayed  action 
by  the  government,  by  appointing  commis- 
sions to  investigate  commissions,  and  inspec- 
tors to  investigate  inspectors,  is  not  good 
enough  for  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  want  to  remind  the  hon.  Progressive- 
Conservative  members  opposite,  who  have 
the  habit  of  thumping  their  desks  quite 
jubilantly  most  of  the  time,  that  since  Con- 
federation in  this  House,  the  Liberals  have 
been  in  power  a  combined  period  of  47  years, 
and  the  Tories  have  been  in  power  41  years, 
and  after  the  next  election  that  47  years 
will  be  increased  to  52. 

Mr.  N.  Whitney  (Prince  Edward-Lennox): 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  take  part  in  the  budget  debate,  and  first 
of  all  I  would  like  to  congratulate  you,  sir, 
on  the  wonderful  way  in  which  you  take 
care  of  yovir  duties  as  Speaker  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  look  after  each  and  every  one 
of  us  in  a  most  gracious  manner. 

We  realize  that  you  were  first  elected 
to  this  Legislatvire  in  1937,  and  with  your 
experience  as  a  padre  and  your  continuous 
experience  as  an  hon.  member  of  this  Legis- 
lature, we  do  understand  why  you  are  con- 
tinuously elected  by  your  people  and  why 
you  are  held  in  such  high  esteem  by  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House. 

I  would  like  to  also  congratulate  the 
Deputy  Speaker  (Mr.  Murdoch),  who  was 
first  elected  in  1943,  and  who  assisted  many 
of  us  as  whip  of  this  Legislature.  I  am  sure 
that  as  Deputy  Speaker  he  is  receiving  an 
honour  which  he  most  richly  deserves. 

At  this  time,  although  I  represent  the 
riding  of  Prince  Edward-Lennox,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  the  cham- 
pionship hockey  team  from  Belleville,  the 
Belleville  McFarlands,  which  recently  won 
the   world   tournament  in   Czechoslovakia. 
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I  know  that  we  were  all  disappointed  that 
they  did  not  win  the  final  game  yesterday, 
but  even  the  Toronto  Maple  Leafs  have 
reversals  of  form  because  we  notice  they 
won  two  games  over  the  week-end. 

I  would  say  that  the  Belleville  McFar- 
lands  have  been  a  great  team,  they  have 
had  a  very  heavy  schedule,  they  have  brought 
honour  to  Canada,  and  we  in  Prince  Edward 
county,  in  the  Quinte  district,  are  proud  of 
them  because  they  are  sponsored  by  the 
mayor  of  Picton,  Harvey  J.  McFarland,  and 
also  have  a  member  on  the  team  from  Prince 
Edward  county. 

I  know  that  all  in  the  Legislature  are  glad 
that  they  won  the  championship,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  they  were  unsuccessful  yester- 
day. I  also  know  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost)  has  taken  a  great  personal  inter- 
est in  the  welfare  of  this  team. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  for  the  great 
budget  that  he  has  presented  to  the  people  of 
this  province.  I  know  that  it  is  a  tremendous 
task  to  incorporate  all  the  business  that 
transpires  in  this  province  in  a  brief  document, 
and  I  think  he  has  done  a  terrific  job  in 
attempting  to  make  that  document  under- 
standable to  everyone  who  takes  the  trouble 
to  read  it. 

We  must_  reaUze  that,  in  presenting  a 
budget,  the  expansion  over  the  last  15  years 
has  really  been  terrific,  and  has  brought  about 
a  great  deal  of  change  in  matters  of  concern 
to  all  of  us.  When  we  consider  that  our 
population  lias  increased  by  slightly  over 
50  per  cent,  since  1943,  it  gives  us  pause  to 
think  and  consider  what  has  happened  since 
the  origin  of  this  province.  We  grew  only 
twice  as  much,  in  population,  in  all  of  our 
early  years,  as  we  did  within  the  last  15  years. 

It  has  meant  a  tremendous  problem  to 
provide  the  services  that  our  people  require, 
to  build  the  highways,  to  construct  the 
schools,  to  build  hospitals,  to  expand  our 
hydro  services  and  so   on. 

As  was  so  well  dealt  with  in  regard  to 
Hydro  by  the  hon.  member  for  Glengarry 
(Mr.  Guindon),  it  has  meant  increased  capital 
expenditures,  and  tlie  province  has  been  in  the 
same  position  as  a  business  with  a  great  capi- 
tal expansion.  We  all  know  that  when  a 
business  has  a  great  capital  expansion,  there 
are  only  3  ways  in  which  they  can  finance 
that  capital  expansion:  one  is  from  reserves 
of  cash  that  have  been  created  in  previous 
years;  secondly,  it  is  by  invitation  to  the 
general  public  to  purchase  shares  in  that 
company;  and,  thirdly,  it  is  by  the  borrowing 
of  money. 


We  all  know  that  the  previous  admini- 
stration, in  1943,  left  us  no  reserve  of  cash, 
and  certainly  it  is  by  a  combination  of 
being  partners  with  the  people  of  Ontario 
and  providing  them  with  services  that  they 
needed  which  has  enabled  them  to  produce 
revenue,  and  by  borrowing  money,  that 
this  province  has  carried  on  and  expanded 
as  it  has. 

In  regard  to  tlie  budget,  there  has  been 
mention  of  capital  expenditures  which  are 
revenue  producing,  and  others  which  are 
non   revenue    producing. 

We  can  all  understand  how  highways  are 
revenue  producing  because  the  people  who 
use  the  highways  i^ay  gasoline  taxes  which 
come  into  our  revenue  and  which  are,  in 
turn,    disbursed   for   additional   highways. 

The  constiuction  of  public  buildings  and 
Ontario  hospitals  and  such  capital  assets 
as  that  would  not  seem  to  be  revenue  pro- 
ducing, at  first  sight,  but  it  does  seem  that 
they  have  produced  a  revenue  because  every- 
one for  whom  a  cure  is  effected  in  an 
Ontario  hospital  returns  home  to  carry  on 
his   occupation. 

For  instance,  tuberculosis  has  been  greatly 
reduced  in  this  province,  and  the  people  who 
have  been  cured  of  this  dread  disease  have 
been  able  to  carry  on  useful  lives  and  make 
a  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  province 
as  a  whole. 

Similarly,  the  people  who  are  employed  in 
these  government  buildings  also  receive  their 
living  thereby,  and  they,  in  turn,  add  to  the 
general  revenue  of  the  province,  so  that  while 
it  would  seem  that  perhaps  these  expenditures 
are  not  revenue  producing,  nevertheless  I 
think  that,  in  general  well-being  and  in  the 
general  advancement  of  the  province,  they 
have  been  to  a  certain  extent  revenue  pro- 
ducing for  this  government  and  for  our 
people. 

Of  course  the  Opposition  has  made  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  rapidly 
expanding  debt.  That  is  very  true,  but  it  has 
been  stated  that  the  provincial  revenue  of  1.5 
years  would  now  retire  the  entire  provincial 
debt,  and  that  is  right  at  the  present  time, 
whereas  in  1943  it  would  have  required  tlie 
revenue  of  between  4  and  5  years  to  retire 
the  provincial  debt  of  that  time. 

Let  us  relate  this  in  a  common  everyday 
manner;  comparatively  it  could  mean  that  a 
man,  let  us  say,  representing  Old  Man 
Ontario,  with  a  present  income  of  $6,000  per 
year,  owes  a  debt  of  $9,000.  Sixteen  years 
ago  that  same  man  with  an  income  of  $3,000 
per  year  would  have  owed  over  $12,000;  that 
is  the  relative  relationship  of  then  and  now. 
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I  think  hon.  members  will  all  agree  tliat  a 
man  with  an  income  of  $6,000  can  pay  his 
debt  of  $9,000  more  easily  than  a  man  with 
an  income  of  $3,000  can  pay  a  debt  of 
$12,000. 

The  government  has  invested  wisely  and 
well  in  the  people  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  in 
the  business  of  Ontario.  It  would  seem  that  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  has  admitted  in  this  Legislature,  on 
one  occasion  at  least,  that  he  borrowed  money 
for  personal  purposes  and  on  which  he  hoped 
to  realize  a  profit. 

Therefore,  I  think  these  remarks  have 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  government  of 
Ontario  has  borrowed  money  for  the  people 
of  Ontario,  and  that  it  has  proved  to  be  a 
profitable  venture  also.  Therefore,  I  do  not 
see  how  there  can  be  any  great  criticism  of 
the  borrowings  that  were  made  by  this 
government. 

During  that  time,  there  have  been  great 
benefits  to  municipalities,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  province  now  contributes  80  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  direct  relief;  80  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  of  bridges;  increased  assistance  to 
children's  aid  societies  and  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  homes  for  the  aged,  as  well  as  per 
capita  grants  for  public  welfare  and  for 
administration  of  justice. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  tlie  future,  as 
time  goes  on,  that  as  the  revenues  of  this 
province  will  increase— as  they  undoubtedly 
will  under  this  wise  administration— the  grants 
and  benefits  to  our  municipalities  will  be 
increased. 

I  would  like  now  to  refer  to  agriculture, 
which,  I  believe  is  everybody's  business.  I 
think  that  one  of  the  greatest  difiiculties  tliat 
stands  in  the  way  of  agriculture  in  this  pro- 
vince is  the  matter  of  having  the  general 
public  aware  of  some  of  the  problems  of 
agriculture. 

So  often  it  happens  that,  whenever  a 
request  for  assistance  is  made  of  a  govern- 
ment, we  read  editorials  in  the  papers  about 
the  people  engaged  in  agriculture  pricing 
themselves  out  of  competitive  markets,  and 
asking  for  handouts,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
which  creates  an  idea  on  the  part  of  a  great 
many  people  who  do  not  know  otherwise  that 
the  farmer  is  really  just  asking  for  something 
at  public  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  the  case  because 
here  is  what  has  happened.  Really  there  has 
been  a  revolution  in  rural  life,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Kent  West  (Mr.  Parry)  said  a 
short  time  ago,  when  he  referred  to  the  opera- 
tions of  farms. 


But  I  am  referring  to  the  life  of  the  rural 
coinmunities.  Revolution  was  brought  about 
partly  through  the  introduction  of  hydro— the 
fact  that  hydro  appliances  were  obtainable— 
they  are  within  the  sight  of  people;  partly 
through  the  increased  use  of  the  automobile- 
better  roads— all  of  these  facilities;  partly 
through  the  fact  that  our  young  people  have 
been  included  in  school  areas  and  are  getting 
secondary  school  education,  and  also  through 
the  fact  that  they  have  come  along  with 
junior  farmers'  organizations  and  junior 
institutes. 

We  have,  as  a  result  of  many  things,  a 
group  of  people  on  our  farms  who  are  no 
longer  willing  to  be  relegated  and  consigned 
to  the  stature  of  second-class  citizens.  They 
demand  and  think  it  is  their  birthright  that; 
they  should  have  some  of  the  things  for  which 
their  fathers  and  mothers  went  without  for 
years  and  years,  because  they  think  they  justly , 
deserve  them  for  the  hours  of  labour  and  for 
the  efforts  they  put  forth  in  their .  work  to 
carry  on. 

It  seems  that  some  of  our  people  do  not 
realize  that  particular  situation,  and  think  that 
our  rural  people  demand  more  than  is  the  lot 
of  the  average  person  residing  in  cities  and 
towns.  As  happens,  a  few  years  ago,  there 
were  fairly  good  times,  the  farm  people  got  a 
start- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
rise  on  a  questioii  of  order.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man is  out  of  order  because  of  a  ruling 
which  the  hon.  Prirne  Minister  imposed  upon 
us  last  week. 

On  an  occasion  when  I  was  speaking,  it 
was  ruled  that: 

No  hon.  member  of  the  House  is  now 
permitted  to  discuss  any  topic  which  is 
included  in  the  amendments  to  the  budget, 
or  to  the  amendment  to  the  Throne  speech. 

And  one  of  those  very  clearly  dealt  with 
the  matter  of  inadequate  assistance  to  the 
agricultural  industry  in  this  greatest  period 
of  adjustment  in  the  history  of  this  province. 

Now,  I  acknowledge  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  your  wisdom  down  through  the  years; 
you  have  not  imposed  this  ruling  because  it 
frustrates  the  debates  of  the  House.  But  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  in  his  vdsdom  or  other- 
wise, imposed  it  upon  you  for  his  pohtical  pur- 
poses when  I  wanted  to  discuss  the  issue  of 
the  public  ovraership  of  gas,  and,  therefore, 
I  submit  to  you  that  the  hon.  member  is  now 
out  of  order.  •  i    :  . 
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Mr.  Whitney:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  suggest 
that  I  am  not  discussing  the  matter  of  the 
Throne  debate.  I  am  discussing  budgeting  as 
it  relates  to  farm  people  and  that  is  a  matter 
of  the  budget  address.  It  carries  on  and  it  is 
a  simple  matter  that  the  farmer  has  to  budget 
the  same  as  anyone  else. 

Mn  Speaker:  Order. 

I  rule  that  the  member  is  perfectly  in  order 
in  his  particular  case. 

Mr.    Whitney:    Mr.    Speaker,    to    continue: 

Although  the  price  of  wheat  in  Canada  was 
never  allowed  to  reach  the  world  market 
price,  there  was  a  certain  general  prosperity 
of  those  years  which  occurred  at  the  same 
time  that  their  children  were  starting  to  get 
secondary  education.  They  were  getting  the 
benefits  of  hydro  and  so  on,  which  created 
in  our  farm  people  an  ambition.  The  result 
was  that  they  purchased  machinery  equip- 
ment, they  went  to  work,  they  did  a  job  all 
during  the  war  effort,  and  after— when  there 
was  a  demand,  and  as  their  municipal  taxes 
increased— they,  of  course,  wanted  the  roads 
plowed  in  the  winter  time,  they  wanted  a  dust 
layer  on  them. 

And  they  received  those  things  and 
acquired  a  way  of  life  that  encouraged  each 
to  expect  that,  perhaps,  well,  one  year,  he 
might  be  able  to  buy  his  hardworking  wife 
a  washing  machine,  the  next  year  a  refriger- 
ator, the  next  year  something  else. 

And  yet  they  never  reached  that  stage 
where  25  per  cent,  of  farmers  in  this  province 
have  bathrooms.  I  would  suggest  that  they 
never  reached  that  stage,  and  yet  that  is 
something  that  is  accepted  by  our  city  people 
without  question.  It  is  something  that  they 
are  so  accustomed  to  having  that  they  think 
nothing  of  it.  Certainly  it  is  not  regarded  as 
a  luxury. 

So  when  the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
in  some  respects  did  start  to  go  down  what 
happened?  Well,  they  said:  "Here  we  have 
this  reduced  income.  We  have  these  expenses 
to  meet  at  least.  We  have  to  pay  our  taxes, 
we  have  to  support  our  families,  we  have  to 
educate  them.  We  have  to  pay  interest  on  the 
mortgage  and  we  have  to  pay  repairs  on 
machinery,  buildings  and  fences.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  replace  this  tractor  in  two 
or  three  years.  We  are  going  to  have  to  do 
a  lot  of  things.  "So,  therefore,  if  we  cannot 
make  enough  money  on  the  farm  by  produc- 
ing 100  hogs  a  year  we  will  produce  150  hogs 
a  year." 

.  So  the  decrease  in  price  does  not  stimulate 
decreased  production,  it  increases  production 


because  they  have  to  grow  larger  quantities 
to    realize    the    same    amount    of    money. 

Others  on  smaller  acreage  faced  with  that 
same  situation  simply  turned  around  and 
said:  "Well,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we 
cannot  make  the  farm  pay,  so  we  will  go 
to  town  and  see  if  we  cannot  get  a  job." 
They  went  to  town  and  they  secured  jobs 
because  the  construction  people  were  glad 
to  have  them. 

And  what  has  happened,  of  course,  is 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  unemployment  in  the 
cities  and  towns,  we  know  that.  But  a  great 
deal  of  that  unemployment  is  because  boys 
from  the  rural  areas  have  come  in  and  taken 
the  jobs.  They  do  not  worry  about  long 
hours  as  they  are  accustomed  to  working  long 
hours  on  the  farm;  and  if  there  is  concrete 
work  that  needs  to  be  completed  they  will 
stay  and  finish  that  job  rather  than  have  that 
concrete  destroyed  or  damaged  in  any 
way,  and  that  is  the  situation  that  we  have. 

The  reason  I  have  to  come  back  to  what  I 
mentioned  at  the  beginning,  namely  my 
reason  for  arguing  that  agriculture  is  every- 
body's business,  is  simply  this:  that  the  people 
who  are  purchasing  from  our  farmers  should 
be  interested  in  the  farmer  securing  a  fair 
and  reasonable  price  for  his  food,  in  order 
to  make  it  worth-while  for  him  to  engage  in 
tlie  production  of  food  at  a  reasonable  cost, 
and  a  reasonable  profit,  so  that  he  can  buy 
the  manufactured  articles  from  the  cities  and 
towns,  so  that  he  can  stay  on  the  farm  and 
work  where  he  wants  to  stay,  instead  of  being 
forced,  through  necessity,  to  go  out  and  take 
jobs  away  from  the  people  who  are  in  the 
cities    and    towns. 

Now,  I  was  going  to  say  that  in  regard 
to  the  people  who  leave  their  farms  and  work 
in  towns— there  has  been  a  name  suggested 
for  them,  because  of  the  fact  they  do  work 
on  their  farms  at  night  because  of  their 
other  work  in  the  daytime;  they  come  home 
in  the  evening,  their  tractors  are  occupied  in 
the  fields  maybe  till  11  and  12  and  1  o'clock, 
and  they  work  on  Saturdays  and  at  all  times 
when  possible,  and  they  have  acquired  the 
name    of    "moonlighters." 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  has  an  appreciation 
of  that  name  or  not.  Perhaps  it  might  be  hard 
for  one  to  understand  who  strives  to  occupy 
the  limelight  and  tries  to  create  gaslight,  and 
whose  arguments  to  the  most  of  us  do  not 
stand  up  in  the  daylight,  perhaps  the  moon- 
light rhight  be  a  little  diflBcult  thing  to 
comprehend. 

Interjection  by   an  hon.   member. 
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Mr.  Whitney:  Now,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  remarks  in  reference  to  my  own 
riding  of  Prince  Edward-Lermox  and  the 
detrimental  effect  on  our  vegetable  growers 
of  the  closing  of  several  plants  of  the  Canadian 
Canners  Company  which  has  taken  place 
since  the  Canadian  Canners  Company  was 
sold  to  the  California  Fruit  or  Delmonte 
organization,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the 
closing  of  those  plants  have  cost  the  farming 
people  of  Prince  Edward-Lennox  some 
$500,000  in  revenue.  We  are  fortunate  in 
that  we  have  a  number  of  small  independent 
canners,  some  larger  than  others,  and  these 
people  are  endeavouring  to  process  all  they 
can,  but  still  and  all,  they  do  not  have  the 
facilities  to  absorb  all  of  the  products  that 
were  formerly  taken  care  of  by  Canadian 
Canners,  and  it  has  become  a  matter  of 
local  concern. 

For  instance,  last  year  our  people  who 
were  producing  berries  for  the  market  were 
suddenly  confronted  with  the  fact  that  the 
larger  canners,  Canadian  Canners  and  some 
others  from  outside  the  riding  started  it,  but 
they  were  importing  berries  in  big  quantities 
from  the  United  States  at  a  cheaper  price  than 
the  contract  price  agreed  upon  with  our 
local   growers. 

Of  course,  they  did  appeal  to  the  federal 
government  at  Ottawa,  and  action  was  taken 
which  changed  that  picture.  But  nevertheless 
there  is  some  concern  among  our  people  who 
are  growers,  that  such  concerns  as  the  Cana- 
dian Canners— and  I  have  heard  that  there 
are  others— are  reducing  acreages  so  that  there 
are  not  as  many  peas,  corn,  tomatoes  and  so 
forth,  produced  in  Ontario  as  was  formerly 
done.  Of  course,  at  times  there  has  been  a 
surplus,  but  on  the  other  hand  if  that  acreage 
is  gradually  reduced,  it  can  well  happen 
that,  sooner  or  later,  the  picture  will  be  that 
there  just  are  not  enough  peas,  corn  and 
tomatoes  being  produced  in  Ontario  and  that 
therefore  they  will  have  to  bring  them  in 
from  the  United  States.  The  reason  they 
would  not  be  produced  is  because  the  growers 
cannot  get  contracts  to  produce  them,  but, 
of  course,  that  would  not  be  explained.  It 
would  just  be  a  case  of  a  shortage. 

I  think  that  something  can  be  done,  if  the 
people  can  certainly  endeavour  to  purchase 
Canadian  wherever  possible.  I  know  that 
there  are  other  Canadian  brand  names,  but 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  of  this  Legis- 
lature that,  whenever  canned  goods  have 
such  names  as  Cherry  Valley,  Baxter,  Edge- 
water,  East  Lake,  Mowbray,  Hyatt,  Sun-joy, 
United,  Par-O-Dice,  Greer,  Piatt,  Sprague, 
Lennox  Foods,  and  Metcalfe  of  Deseronto,  on 


them,  they  will  know  they  have  a  very  good 
assurance  that  those  goods  are  produced  and 
packed  in  Ontario. 

I  might  mention  that  the  acreage  reduc- 
tion for  canning  factory  crops  in  Prince 
Edward  county  has  caused  considerable  con- 
cern among  our  vegetable  growers,  and  their 
organization  recently  sent  to  me  a  copy  of 
a  resolution  they  have  made,  because  there 
is  a  large  factory  at  Deseronto— the  Metcalfe 
factory— and  these  people  feel  that  they 
would  be  greatly  assisted  in  supplying  pro- 
duce to  the  factory  if  there  was  a  causeway 
leading  from  Green  Point  in  Prince  Edward 
county  to  Deseronto. 

I  know  tliat  there  are  many  other  people 
who  feel  the  same  way,  and  I  know  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  is 
having  a  survey  made  along  that  very  line. 
But  I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  this 
letter,   in  which   it   says: 

The  erection  of  such  a  causeway  would 
be  of  inestimable  value  to  many  vegetable 
growers  in  Prince  Edward  to  deliver  the 
results  of  their  labour,  as  such,  to  the 
Metcalfe  Canning  Company,  in  said  county 
of  Hastings  and  would,  in  turn,  be  of 
great  assistance  to  that  company  in  moving 
products  to  its  factory. 

The  facilities  at  this  time,  which  is  a 
privately  owned  and  very  old  ferry,  are 
entirely  inadequate  to  handle  this  type  of 
traffic,  because  at  present  the  delivery  of 
such  produce  is  delayed,  in  many  cases 
resulting  in  loss  on  the  part  of  both  grower 
and    processor. 

We  therefore  urge  that  immediate  action 
be  taken  to  alleviate  this  unfortunate  con- 
dition, and  humbly  request  that  such 
action  be  taken  by  joint  efiForts  of  our 
Dominion  and  provincial  governments.  We 
trust  you  will  give  this  measure  your 
earnest  consideration. 

And  then  again,  to  refer  to  agriculture, 
a  serious  situation  exists  in  regard  to  the 
production  of  apples.  Twenty  years  ago 
people  produced  apples  and  they  had  to 
spray  the  orchards  about  twice  a  year,  and 
they  received  maybe  a  $1  a  bushel. 

Now,  with  wages  at  least  3  times  what 
they  were  then,  they  are  required  to  spray 
their  orchards  about  12  times  a  year  and  the 
price  at  the  orchard  last  fall  was  slightly 
over  a  $1  a  bushel.  Certainly  that  is  not  a 
satisfactory    situation. 

Yet  we  hear  of  people  who  are  critical— 
I  have  been  reading  some  letters  in  the  papers 
—critical  of  the  price  of  the  apples  in  the 
stores,  critical  of  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
think   the   quality   is   too   good. 
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I  can  tell  hon.  members  that,  at  the 
producer's  place  of  business,  the  quality  was 
never  better,  and  the  apples  certainly  could 
have  been  bought  cheaply.  But  the  reason 
they  are  paying  more  money  for  the  apples 
is  because  they  insist  on  them  being  placed 
in  plastic  bags  which  requires  labour.  They 
have  to  be  delivered  to  the  stores,  and  then 
they  are  taken  out  of  storage  and  are  put 
in  a  warm  place.  They  will  not  last  too 
long,  being  transferred  from  the  cold  storage 
to  a  much  warmer  atmosphere  and,  of  course, 
I  daresay  that  lots  of  times  people  have 
made  a  purchase  of  apples  which  were  not 
too  good. 

But  in  the  meantime,  I  have  mentioned 
this  before,  many  of  the  people  of  this 
province  live  in  houses— and  some  in  apart- 
ments to  which  this  would  apply— which  have 
fine  basements  but  there  is  a  furnace  there. 
Those  same  people  could  have  a  room  insu- 
lated, where  it  would  not  be  too  warm,  and 
when  they  travel  around  our  great  country 
side,  they  can  make  purchases  of  apples, 
turnips,  cabbages,  carrots  and  many  things 
in  the  fall  of  the  year,  and  they  would  get 
an  idea  of  just  what  the  producer  does 
actually  receive  for  that  food  that  he  pro- 
duces. They  do  not  get  an  idea  of  it  from 
going  in  the  chain  stores.  When  they  go 
into  a  chain  store,  they  come  out  and  look 
at  their  bill  and  they  think  they  paid  a  lot  for 
fpod. 

'.i:  Perhaps  if  they  looked  at  it  more 
thoroughly,  they  would  discover  there  is  a 
carton  of  cigarettes  and  some  Kleenex  and 
a  bunch  of  other  things— carrots  and  cabbage 
and  onions  perhaps— from  the  United  States, 
and  canned  goods,  grapefruit  juice,  oranges 
and  so  on  from  the  United  States.  Perhaps, 
when  they  analyzed  the  whole  thing,  they 
would  discover  out  of  the  purchase  not  over 
50  per  cent,  had  any  relationship  to  the  agri- 
cultural producer  here  in  the  province  of 
.Ontario,  or  in  Canada. 

.1  am  mentioning  these  things  as  an  idea 
to  have  people  think  along  those  Unes,  and 
to  realize  that  the  farmer,  when  assistance 
is  requested,  is  not  doing  it  because  he  wants 
more  than  his  share,  but  feels  that  he  is 
entitled  to  a  way  of  life  that  will  equalize 
with  the  general  average  way  of  life  of  most 
-af  our  people. 

■  •  And  in  addition,  of  course,  he  will  never 
Join  with  the  party  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  because  to  be  a  farmer  he  has 
to  be  a  capitalist  first  of  all,  and  he  has  to 
work  years  and  years  to  get  to  be  a  capitalist, 
and  certainly  he  does  believe  in  trying  to 
protect  that  capital  which  he  has  worked  so 
hard  to  acquire. 


Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  Whitney:  Well,  I  do  not  think  so.  We 
might  say  in  that  regard— when  at  a  recent 
banquet  here  in  Toronto  one  of  my  friends 
from  Prince  Edward  county  was  being  served 
at  the  table— and  hon.  members  know  our 
people  all  happen  to  be  quite  well-fed  people 
in  tliat  area— a  waitress  went  around  the  table, 
served  a  little  square  of  butter  to  each  person, 
and  when  she  came  back  the  butter  had  all 
disappeared,  so  she  went  around  the  table 
again.  So  after  a  while  he  made  this  remark: 
"You  know,  you  would  think  butter  was  gold 
the  way  it  is  served  up  here.  You  know,  you'd 
think  they  would  save  a  lot  6f  money  by  just 
putting  a  plate  of  those  squares  right  in 
the  centre  of  the  table,  instead  of  paying  the 
wages  for  people  going  around  the  table  all 
the  time."  So  I  think  that  is  something  to 
think  of. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  hon.  member 
for  Oxford  (Mr.  Innes)  mention  the  fact  that 
his  county  was  now  fully  covered  by  brucel- 
losis control.  I  think  his  county  and  the 
county  of  Prince  Edward  both  achieved  that 
stature  at  the  same  time  and,  of  course,  both 
those  counties  were  pioneers  in  the  matter 
of  getting  tuberculosis-free  herds. 

We  are  very  glad  to  see  in  the  estimates 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  this  after- 
noon that  work  on  highway  No.  401  will 
proceed,  and  that  work  on  highway  No.  33 
between  Bloomfield  and  Wellington  and  high- 
way No.  502  at  Napanee  is  being  continued. 
And  also  they  propose  to  start  new  work  on 
highway  No.  33  from  Kingston  to  Millhaven, 
and  also  on  highway  No.  14  from  Rossmore 
to   Crofton. 

I  would  Hke  at  this  time  to  commend  the 
Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  commis- 
sion on  their  acquisition  of  an  additional 
acreage  of  land  at  the  Adolphustown  park. 
I  think  that  is  going  to  be  a  wonderful  park. 
It  is  historical.  It  represents  the  western  end 
of  tlie  St.  Lawrence  parkway  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Glengarry  mentioned,  and  also 
I  might  say  that  this  site  marks  the  spot 
where  the  United  Empire  Loyalists  landed 
175  years  ago  on  June  16  of  that  year. 

A  suggestion  was  made  by  the  local  branch 
of  the  United  Empire  Loyalists'  association, 
supported  by  the  Toronto  branch  and  other 
organizations,  to  induce  the  Queen  to  make 
an  appearance  there  on  her  tour  this  year. 

However,  the  attempt  may  have  been  made 
too  late,  and  they  were  advised  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Graham  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible.   Nevertheless,  we  are  very  proud  and 
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very  happy  that  that  section  of  my  riding,  and 
Lennox  county,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  development  commission. 

I  would  like  to  conimend  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  for  the  wonderful  park 
that  they  are  constructing  at  the  outlet  beach, 
which  is  in  Prince  Edward  county,  and  which 
is  a  beach  second  to  none  in  our  province, 
according  to  Pete  McGillan  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram.  .      / 

The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment and  our  able  Jion.  Minister  (Mr.  Nickle) 
of  that  department  from  Kingston,  too,  receive 
continued  appreciation  for  their  participation 
in  the  development  of  the  Napanee  River  con- 
servation authority  dam  at  Second  Depot 
Lake,  as  it  was  a  much  needed  project  and  for 
years  little  progress  was  made. 

I  might  say  that  the  original  idea  of  these 
conservation  projects  was  that  37.5  per  cent, 
of  the  cost  would  be  borne  by  the  federal 
government  and  37.5  per  cent,  by  the  provin- 
cial government  arid  the  balance  by  the 
municipality  concerned.  However,  the  federal 
government  would  not  participate  in  any  small 
projects  of  that  kind— they  insisted  on  them 
costing  around  $1  million  before  they  would 
look  at  them  at  all. 

Of  course,  those  are  larger  amounts  than 
we  were  accustomed  to  dealing  with,  and  we 
were  very  grateful  that  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development  did  come  along 
and  say,  "Well,  since  the  federal  government 
will  not  participate  we  will  contribute  50 
per  cent,  if  you  will  contribute  50  per  cent." 
And  that  was  done,  and  that  action  has  meant 
a  great  deal  to  the  people  in  Lennox  and 
Addington.  »     - 

I  might  say  that  in  our  recent  report,  it 
here  states  what  has  been  achieved,  because 
Napanee,  for  instance,  was  very  short  of 
water  in  the  summer  time  previous  to  the 
construction  of  this  dam.  It  states  that  during 
summers  prior  to  1958,  lows  of  the  river  at 
Napanee  were  often  less  than  3  cubic  feet  per 
second  with  a  result  that  the  town's  water 
supply  was  almost  nil.         '  '  '    -  :      ii  -. 

However,  during  the  past  summer,  dtiring 
the  first  year  of  operation  of  the  dam,  Mayor 
A.  D.  Alkenbrack  of  Napanee  reported  that 
the  mean  monthly  flow  of  the  river  at  Napanee 
for  July  was  52  cubic  feet  per  second,  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  summer  of  1958  was  one 
of  the  driest  on  record  in  that  area.  That 
gives  some  measure  of  the  appreciation  of  the 
mayor  of  Napanee  of  last  year  and  the 
local  people.  In  fact,  the  mayor  was  so  moved 
and    so    grateful    and    satisfied    about    this 


achievement  that,  having  a  gift  for  poetry, 
he  composed  this  poem.    He  said: 

Second  Depot  Lake  Dam 

While  some  may  sing  the  flowing  wordi  v 
Of  Barnhart's  Isle  and  Grand  Coulee^  ;  r?  i 
There  is  a  pyramid  of  earth  :   • 

Tenoned  athwart  the  Napanee. 

No  vaunted  story  does  it  tell 
Of  kilowatt,  or  volt,  or  station. 
But  simply  serves  its  people  well 
Who  put  their  trust  in  conservation. 

Measuring,  holding  and  impounding     " 
All  the  errant  floods  of  spring. 
And  the  past's  mistakes  confounding. 
Gratefully  of  thee  we  sing. 

Now  August's  waters  course  the  valleyj     . 
Hamlet  and  mill  and  town  you  lave,       ; 
You  and  nature  now  our  ally, 
We  employ  that  which  you  save. 

I  have  mentioned  the  request  for  The 
Department  of  Highways  to  construct  the 
bridge  at  Green  Point  to  Deseronto.  I  know 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  has 
received  requests  from  the  coimty  cotmcil 
and  from  our  chamber  of  commerce  and  our 
vegetable  growers,  whom  I  mentioned  earlier 
tonight,   and   from  many   interested   parties. 

I  know  that  he  is  making  that  survey. 
I  know  that  among  the  reasons  for  it  are 
increased  traffic  at  Glenora  where  we  have 
excellent  ferry  service  but,  still  and  all, 
it  is  increasing  so  that  the  ferry  service 
certainly   is,   at   times,    crowded. 

But  I  am  still  referring  to  excellent 
ferry  service,  I  am  referring  to  the  fine  work 
that  the  people  are  doing  rather  than  the 
fact  that  the  people  do  at  times  have  quite 
a  long  wait. 

Then  again,  our  new  parks  at  Adolphus- 
town  and  at  the  Outlet  beach;  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  development  along  this  scenic 
highway;  a  new  cement  plant  on  highway 
No.  41;  the  fact  that  we  have  deep  water 
for  industry;  the  fact  that  our  people  in 
Prince  Edward  county  do  want  shorter  access 
to  highway  No.  401,  and  closer  communica- 
tion between  Napanee  and  Pictbn;  all  lead 
our  people  in  Prince  Edward  county  to  urge, 
most  heartedly,  that  every  action  be  taken 
to  have  a  causeway  and  bridge  constructed 
between  Green  Point,  Deseronto  and  Hastings 
county  as  quickly  as  possible. 

We  do  know  that  there  have  been  a  great 
many  differences  of  opinion  in  this  regard, 
but  we  do  think  that  the  matter  should  be 
given  every  consideration. 
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At  this  time  also,  we  would  like  to  mention 
that  when  the  hon.  member  for  Ottawa 
South  (Mr.  Dunbar)  was  Provincial  Secre- 
tary, he  once  told  me  that  Prince  Edward- 
Lennox  has  more  50th  or  60th  wedding 
anniversaries  and  more  90th  birthdays  than 
any  other  riding  in  this  Legislature.  That 
gives  us  the  idea  that  it  must  be  a  great 
riding  to  Hve  in,  because  the  people  live  for 
a  good  long  time. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  considering  the  future, 
and  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that  might 
need  attention,  it  is  the  fact  that  there  will 
be— as  time  goes  on— more  and  more  need 
for  convalescent  hospitalization.  If  the  time 
should  come  when  the  province  does  con- 
sider that  they  might  have  to  erect  any 
hospitals— or  participate  in  the  erection  of 
any  hospitals— of  this  kind,  I  am  siure  that 
the  riding  of  Prince  Edward-Lennox,  where 
people  live  to  good  ripe  age,  should  cer- 
tainly receive  every  consideration.  We  have 
no  Ontario  institution  of  any  kind  located 
in  that  fine  riding  and,  of  course,  I  think 
that  after  a  while  it  should  be  our  turn. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
government  on  its  great  record,  and  to  also 
suggest  that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
does  well  know  that  that  record  is  being 
projected  in  the  future— it  is  something  that 
will    continue    as    long    as    the    hon.    Prime 


Minister  is  returned,  and  when  the  time 
comes— and  we  hope  it  is  a  long  way  dis- 
tant—when the  hon.  Prime  Minister  should 
retire  from  his  arduous  task,  when  that  time 
should  come  which  we  know  is  a  long  way 
distant,  it  may  be  well  said  of  him  that 
perhaps  as  his  motto  he  might  have  had 
the  following: 

Build  well  whatever  you  do. 
Build  it  strong  and  straight  and  true. 
Build  it  high  and  clean  and  broad. 
Build  it  for  the  eye  of  God. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  I  say  that  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  the  Attorney-General 
will  be  presented  tomorrow  afternoon.  It  is 
hoped  to  adjourn  at  5.30  p.m.  because  of 
the  press  dinner,  and  I  might  remind  the 
hon.  members  of  night  sessions  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  nights.  I  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.40  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon  students  from  Wiarton  high  school; 
Wilkinson  public  school,  Toronto;  Burnette 
Avenue  school,  Willowdale;  and  also  some 
students  from  my  own  riding  of  Dufferin- 
Simcoe,  from  Orangeville,  the  Orangeville 
high  school.  Now,  these  students  are  here 
to  view  the  proceedings  of  the  House  and 
we  extend  to  them  a  very  hearty  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  G.  J.  Monaghan, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  printing, 
presents  the  committee's  report  and  moves  its 
adoption. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  sup- 
plies allowance  per  member,  for  the  current 
session  of  the  assembly,  be  fixed  at  the  sum 
of  $50  and  that,  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
the  hon.  members,  a  cheque  for  that  amount 
be  issued  to  each  hon.  member  of  the  assem- 
bly in  order  that  he  may  make  the  desired 
purchases  in  his  own  constituency. 

Also  that  an  allowance  be  authorized  and 
a  cheque  issued  to  each  of  the  full-time  daily 
newspaper  representatives  covering  the  pres- 
ent session  of  the  legislative  assembly,  as 
nominated  by  the  press  gallery  and  approved 
by  Mr.  Speaker. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  copies  of 
the  Canadian  Parliamentary  Guide,  The  Cana- 
dian Almanac  and  Canada  Year  Book  be  pur- 
chased for  distribution  to  the  hon.  members 
of  the  assembly  and  also  that  each  hon.  mem- 
ber be  given  a  year's  subscription  to  the 
Labour  Gazette  and  to  the  current  supplement 
for  the  Ontario  Statute  Citator. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the  fol- 
lowing sessional  papers  be  printed  for 
departmental  use  and  distribution: 

Accounts,  public 1,650 

Agricultvural     college     and     experi- 
mental farm,  Ontario,  report  1,475 

Agriculture,  Minister's  report  2,175 

Agriculture,  statistics  branch,  report  7,675 

Auditor's  report  525 


Continued 

Civil  service  commission,  report  375 

Education,  report  1,875 

Estimates    1,400 

Highways,  Department  of  1,175 

Labour,  Department  of,  report  1,275 

Legal  Ofiices,  report  of  the  inspector  575 

Liquor  control  board,  report  600 

Municipal  Affairs  3,175 

Niagara  Parks  commission,  report  ....  400 
Ontario     Northland    Transportation 

Commission,  report  450 

Police,    provincial,    report    of    the 

commissioner    425 

Public     Welfare,     Department     of, 

report 1,375 

Public  Works,  Department  of,  report  600 
Reform  Institutions,  Department  of, 

report    895 

Reform  Institutions  training  schools, 

report    995 

Veterinary  College,  Ontario,  report  2,175 
Workmen's  compensation  board, 

report 3,175 

Travel    and    Pubhcity,    Department 

of,  report  2,675 

Report  of  the  select  committee  on 

The  Labour  Relations  Act  7,000 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

THE    ONTARIO    WATER    RESOURCES 
COMMISSION    ACT,    1957 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

THE    MUNICIPALITY    OF 
METROPOLITAN    TORONTO    ACT,   1953 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act,  1953." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several 
amendments  here,  some  definitions  of  terms. 
There  are  others  which  are  procedural,  and  I 
think  all  are  self-explanatory. 
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THE    DEPARTMENT    OF  TRANSPORT 
ACT,    1957 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Department 
of  Transport  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  amend- 
ment to  The  Transport  Act  which  gives 
authority  to  the  Minister  of  Transport  to  enter 
into  reciprocal  agreements  with  the  province 
with  regard  to  licencing  and  fees  for  commer- 
cial vehicles. 


THE   FARM   PRODUCTS   GRADE 
AND    SALES    ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Grade  and  Sales  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  these  amendments 
are  for  providing  the  licencing  for  the  storage 
of  fruit,  and  has  particularly  to  do  with 
controlled  atmosphere  of  apples. 

RAISING  MONEY  ON  CREDIT  OF 
CONSOLIDATED    REVENUE    FUND 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  raising 
of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  What  sum  of 
money  is  mentioned  in  the  bill? 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
$225  milUon. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Will  that  be 
enough  for  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:    More  than  we  need. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Oh, 
we  like  to  keep  the  pot  boiling. 


THE    CHANGE    OF    NAMES    ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Change 
of  Names  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  just  a  minor 
amendment  in  the  sense  of  the  word.  It  will 
permit  an  application  to  be  made  by  anyone 


of  18  years  of  age  and  over,  rather  than  21 
years  and  over,  to  change  his  or  her  name, 
except  in  the  case  of  a  married  woman. 


THE    POLICE    ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Police 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  would  rise  to  recognize,  as  we  all  do, 
this  very  great  day,  the  17th  of  Ireland,  and 
to  acknowledge  pubUcly  the  very  thoughtful 
return  gift  of  this  fine  lot  of  shamrocks  from 
my  St.  Patrick  Progressive-Conservative 
association. 

In  fact,  this  year  the  association  has  been 
so  generous  as  to  yield  the  date  of  the 
17th,  which  we  usually  always  reserve  for 
our  own  exclusive  use  as  an  association, 
to  the  press  gallery  in  the  presentation  they 
are  going  to  put  on  tonight.  We  have  put 
off  our  assembly  until  tomorrow  night.  It 
is  a  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  with  the 
various  insignia  I  have  here  of  Ireland  and 
of  St.  Patrick,  and  to  acknowledge  this  day. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  following: 

Report  of  the  workmen's  compensation 
board  of  Ontario  for  the  year  1958. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  may 
I  refer  to  the  statement  I  made  to  the  House 
on  March  10  with  reference  to  continued 
research  and  a  dispassionate  and  full  investi- 
gation in  the  matter  of  fluoridation  of  pub- 
lic water  supplies. 

I  stated  that  I  was  speaking  as  an  ordi- 
nary citizen.  On  one  hand  we  have  those 
who  very  conscientiously  beUeve  that  fluori- 
dation is  beneficial  to  the  people.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  express  the 
strongest  opposition  for  varied  reasons  to 
fluoridation  in  principle  and  effect.  In  between 
is  a  great  body  of  citizens,  no  doubt  com- 
prising by  all  odds  the  majority  of  the  people, 
who  simply  do  not  know  the  answers. 

I  also  stated  at  that  time  that  I  had 
referred  to  some  of  my  doubts  in  connection 
with  the  arguments  which  have  been 
advanced  by  both  sides,  and  I  also  stated 
that  unquestionably  many  hon.  members 
sitting  in  the  legislative  assembly  had  simi- 
lar doubts.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Dymond)  had  stated,  and  I  had  aflSrmed 
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this  by  my  own  feelings,  that  there  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  clearer  evidence  than  we 
have  at  the  present  time. 

I,  therefore,  announced  a  full  research 
and  a  dispassionate  and  full  investigation 
into  the  whole  matter. 

The  government  has  determined,  therefore, 
to  set  up  the  committee  which  was  contem- 
plated in  the  statement.  This  is  a  matter 
affecting  the  people.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  the  findings  should  be  by  those 
who  could  fairly  represent  the  broad  public 
interest  and  opinion.  Every  bit  of  technical 
information  and  advice  will  be  available  to 
them.  Attached  is  a  letter  written  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  which  covers  the 
reference. 

The  personnel  of  the  committee  is  as 
follows: 

The  chairman  will  be  hon.  Mr.  Justice 
Kenneth  G.  Morden,  a  member  of  the  court 
of  appeal.  Mr.  Justice  Morden  brings  very 
great  talents  to  this  task.  His  family  have 
had  long  connections  with  both  rural  and 
urban  Ontario.  Mr.  Justice  Morden  was 
born  in  Belleville  where  his  father  practiced 
his  profession  for  very  many  years.  I  may  say 
that  that,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
qualifications  of  Mr.  Justice  Morden. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Hall,  president  of  the  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  is  likewise  very  well 
known  to  the  people  of  Ontario.  Dr.  Hall 
has,  of  course,  been  long  connected  with 
university  life,  but  in  addition  he  is  a  medical 
man  and  a  scientist  of  note.  In  his  younger 
days  he  was  associated  with  Drs.  Banting  and 
Best  in  their  great  work. 

Mrs.  Egmont  Frankel  is  one  of  Ontario's 
leading  women  whose  qualities  of  heart  and 
mind  are  so  well  known  as  to  require  no 
elaboration.  She  has  devoted  much  of  her 
life  to  the  battle  against  cancer,  and  she  has 
been  prominent  in  the  work  of  the  Ontario 
cancer  research  foundation  and  the  Princess 
Margaret    hospital. 

I  am  sure  it  will  be  agreed  that  the  members 
of  this  committee  have  the  judgment  and  the 
integrity,  and  as  well  the  wide  knowledge  and 
dedication  to  public  interest,  which  insures  a 
thorough  and  impartial  consideration  of  the 
very  important  matter  of  fluoridation  which 
has    been    referred    to    them. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Justice  Morden  that  I  referred  to,  written 
under  today's  date: 

Toronto,  Ontario 
March  17,  1959 
Dear  Mr.  Justice  Morden: 

In  regard  to  our  conversation  relating  to  an 
inquiry  into  matters  pertaining  to  the  iluoridation  of 
public  water   supplies,   you   have  been   good   enough 


to  consent  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  this  very 
important  committee,  which  is  being  set  up  to  inquire 
into  the  matter.  Dr.  G.  E.  Hall,  president  of  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario,  and  Mrs.  Egmont 
Frankel  have  consented  to  serve  on  the  committee  as 
well. 

The  terms  of  reference  are  as  follows: 

"To  inquire  into,  examine  and  report  from  time 
to  time  upon  all  matters  in  any  way  pertaining  to 
fluoridation  of  public  water  supplies." 

You  will  note  that  I  have  referred  to  this  inquiry 
as  being  made  by  a  committee.  Actually,  however, 
the  above  reference  has  been  made  by  order  in 
council  under  The  Public  Inquiries  Act  and,  there- 
fore, the  body  is  in  fact  a  Royal  commission. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  well  that  this  inquiry 
should  not  be  bound  by  any  rigid  references,  but 
that  it  should  have,  with  the  informality  of  the 
term  "Committee",  a  broad  general  power  to 
inquire  into  the  whole  problem  of  fluoridation. 

The  proceedings  of  the  committee  may,  therefore, 
be  quite  informal  and  the  powers  under  The  Public 
Inquiries  Act  need  not  be  exercised  except  insofar  as 
the  committee  decides. 

The  reference  as  I  have  stated  is  very  broad.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  spell  out  any  particular 
facets  of  the  problem  into  which  you  will  be 
inquiring.  This,  I  may  say,  is  because  it  is  desirable 
to  enable  the  committee  to  go  beyond  the  purposes 
of  The  Public  Inquiries  Act.  The  government  places 
at  the  disposal  of  yourself  and  the  committee  any 
facilities  available  to  it  which  would  enable  the 
committee  to  direct  any  research  into  the  matter.  If 
you  should  find  that  research  into  any  angles  of  the 
matter  have  not  been  adequate,  we  shall  arrange  to 
have  it  undertaken  if  you  feel  it  is  practicable. 

The  result  of  the  above  is  to  make  available  to 
the  committee  every  facility  the  government  has. 
The  Minister  of  Health  will  make  available  to  you 
any  information  or  any  facility  possessed  by  The 
Department  of  Health.  I  am  quite  sure  that  the 
Ontario  research  foundation  will  do  likewise.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  take  up  any  matters  you  may 
require  with  the  medical  faculties  of  our  universities 
or  with  the  Royal  dental  college.  We  are  quite  pre- 
pared to  be  guided  by  the  committee  as  to  methods 
which  it  should  use  to  accomplish  tliis  work.  It  may 
be  that  more  would  be  accomplished  by  an  examina- 
tion and  survey  which  would  be  conducted  in  an 
infonnal  manner,  rather  than  by  using  the  powers 
of  a  Royal  commission. 

Insofar  as  I  am  aware,  no  such  inquiry  as  the 
committee  is  being  asked  to  conduct  has  ever  been 
undertaken  in  any  other  jurisdiction.  No  doubt 
there  have  been  inquiries  of  sorts,  but  not,  I  believe, 
to  the  nature  and  extent  that  is  here  contemplated. 
The  subject  matter  is  of  very  great  importance,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  government  and  people  of 
this  province  will  follow  your  deliberations,  and  will 
await  with  interest  the  report  and  recommendations 
which  you  will  make  in  due  course. 

In  the  meantime,  may  I  again  assure  you  that 
the  committee  will  be  given  a  free  hand  in  every 
way,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  co-operate  and  give  you 
every  assistance  in  this  very  important  inquiry. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

( signed ) 

Leslie  M.  Frost 

Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Kenneth  G.  Morden, 
228  Douglas  Dr., 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Now,  sir,  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
me  to  elaborate.  I  think  that  covers  ade- 
quately the  whole  matter  and  again  I  say  this 
committee  is  being  given  a  free  hand  not 
only  in  the  matter  of  the  inqviiry  which 
normally  might  be  conducted,  if  they  so 
desire,  under  The  Public  Inquiries  Act  which, 
of  course,  is  limited  to  the  evidence  available. 
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but  they  may,  in  the  powers  of  this  com- 
mittee, go  beyond  that  and  may  examine  into 
the  research  which  is  being  conducted,  and 
which  has  been  conducted,  and  may  request 
further  research  of  their  own  into  the  whole 
problem. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  whether  this  inquiry  is  intended  to 
be  basically  a  scientific  reseach  into  the  deter- 
mination of  the  problems  that  he  outlined  to 
the  House  about  a  week  ago?  Are  they  to 
be  set  up  with  the  thought  in  mind  that  tliey 
will  do  research  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  adverse  physical  effects  with 
fluoridation? 

Will  they  hear  public  representation  from 
representative  groups  of  the  i)ublic  as  well, 
or  will  they  confine  themselves  simply  to 
research? 

Hon.  Mr.  Prost:  They  can  hold  open 
hearings,  they  can  have  representations  made 
by  brief.  The  Public  Inquiries  Act  gives  them 
the  power  to  subpoena  persons  and  docu- 
ments, if  that  is  necessary.  It  gives  them  the 
fullest  of  power  and  opportunity  to  look  at  the 
research  problems,  and  to  direct  that  certain 
other  investigations  should  be  made,  if  they 
find  that  those  investigations  have  not  been 
made. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  give  the  committee  the 
powers  of  a  commission  or  a  body  appointed 
under  The  Public  Inquiries  Act. 

My  own  judgment  is  that  would  probably 
not  be  needed,  on  tlie  other  hand  they  have 
the  authority. 

The  members  of  this  committee  have  all 
advised  me  that  they  have  no  preconceived 
ideas  in  relation  to  this  mattter  at  all. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
thought  I  had  in  mind,  to  be  very  specific 
about  it.  Does  the  government  intend,  for 
example,  to  instruct  the  committee  to  imme- 
diately begin  the  research  to  determine 
whether  or  not  any  physical  adverse  effects 
result  in  people  other  than  the  group  that 
contends  to  be  benefited  by  fluoridation,  that 
is  the  1  to  12  age  group? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  instructions  are  in 
these  documents  here.  Now,  I  met  the  com- 
mittee this  morning  for  a  short  time,  and  I 
asked  them  to  look  ovar  the  reference  which 
was  made,  both  by  order  in  council  and  by 
letter,  and  to  let  me  know  if  that,  in  their 
judgment,  was  adequate  to  carry  out  what 
were  the  obvious  intentions  of  this  reference, 
and  that  if  such  was  not  wide  enough,  or 
did  not  give  them  power  enough,  to  let  us 


know  and  that  we  would  reconsider  the 
whole  matter. 

I  met  with  the  3  of  them  this  morning. 
They  each  have  this  reference  and  they  are 
going  to  consider  the  whole  problem  that  they 
are  faced  with,  and  as  to  how  they  would  go 
about  it. 

They  have  to  have  adequate  secretarial  or 
secretariat  assistance  to  take  care  of  it,  and  I 
would  say  that  I  think  one  of  the  purposes  of 
having  such  a  committee,  made  up  of  these 
people,  is  that  they  have  the  capacity  to  make 
full  use  of  the  very  best  technical  and  scientific 
advice  that  they  can  get,  and  secure  the 
whole-hearted  co-operation  of  those  who  can 
give  such  advice.  I  think  that  the  House  will 
agree  that  I  have  endeavoured,  with  some 
success  to  get  persons  who  could  represent, 
as  I  have  said  in  the  statement,  the  broad 
public  interest  in  this  province,  and  who  are 
not  committed  to  any  preconceived  views,  but 
will  be  able  to  view  this  thing  from  the  stand- 
point which,  I  think,  we  would  all  want  it 
to  be  regarded. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
this  question?  Are  the  Royal  commission 
powers  that  have  been  granted  to  this  com- 
mittee limited  to  this  province  and  this 
nation?  The  reason  why  I  ask  is  this— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  they  want  to  go  outside, 
it  is  quite  all  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  reason  why  I 
asked  this  is  that,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  aware,  there  have  been  committees  of  the 
world  health  organization  at  the  United 
Nations  which  have  made  studies,  and  come 
to  conclusions,  presumably  drawing  on 
information  from  all  across  the  world.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  this  committee  inevi- 
tably is  going  to  be  dvtplicating  the  work  of 
this  body,  and  that,  therefore,  one  of  the 
obvious  sources  for  it  to  go  to  would  be  to 
this  world  body  that  has  world-wide  infor- 
mation. I  take  it  from  what  he  says  that  they 
have  such  powers. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  rather  hoping  that  the  terms 
of  reference  to  this  committee  would  have 
included  a  question  as  to  the  ethics  of 
fluoridating  a  public  water  supply,  regard- 
less of  what  the  outcome  of  the  medical 
investigation  is  going  to  be,  in  respect  to 
the  medicinal  properties  of  fluoridating  a 
public  water  supply. 

In  other  words,  suppose  this  committee, 
after  a  great  deal  of  investigation,  should  find 
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that,  in  their  view,  sodium  fluoride  in  the 
water  supply,  or  sodium  fluoride  taken 
internally,  is  a  good  thing,  and  that  there  are 
no  long-term  ill  effects  from  it.  Then  what 
about  the  question  of  whether  in  view  of 
the  possibilities  that  this  can  be  taken  in 
some  other  way— rather  than  from  a  public 
water  supply— it  is,  in  their  view,  a  matter 
which  should  not  be  considered  an  inva- 
sion of  civil  rights,  even  though,  as  I  say, 
sodium  fluoride  could  be  taken  in  some  other 
form? 

I  ask,  because  there  are  many  who,  while 
they  feel  that  they  are  satisfied  that  there 
is  nothing  wrong  with  sodium  fluoride— that 
there  is  nothing  wrong  in  taking  it  in  various 
forms— but  who  feel  that,  because  of  the 
option  of  taking  it  some  other  way,  it  should 
not  be  forced  on  those  who  do  not  feel 
quite  that  way  and  do  not  want  to  take 
sodium  fluoride.  Therefore,  the  question  of 
civil  rights,  I  think,  comes  into  this  question. 

I  rather  imagined  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister— having  started  off  with  this  learned 
judge- 1  would  rather  imagine  that  one  of 
the  reasons  was  that  he  could  perhaps  give 
an  opinion  on  that  aspect  of  it,  but  I  heard 
nothing  about  it  in  the  terms  of  reference. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  of  those  things  are 
amply  covered  in  the  reference.  Now  the 
reference  reads:  To  inquire  into,  examine 
and  report,  from  time  to  time,  upon  all 
matters  in  any  way  pertaining  to  fluoridation 
of  public  water  supplies.  It  covers  that 
adequately. 

This  reference  is  short,  and  it  is  all- 
encompassing,  and  it  has  been  drawn  that 
way  for,  I  think,  a  very  good  reason.  This 
is  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  the  minute 
an  attempt  is  made  to  spell  out  certain 
things,  rather  than  to  include  them  in  a 
broader  scope,  it  might  lead  persons  to  believe 
that  some  certain  thing  is  a  reference,  and 
in  fact  prejudices  the  case. 

Now,  let  me  give  hon.  members  a  case 
in  point  on  that: 

My  recollection  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  or  the  decisions  anyway  leading  up 
to  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  use  the  term 
"medication"   or   the   equivalent. 

Now,  I  am  not  sure  about  the  term.  May 
I  point  out  to  hon.  members  that  there  are 
those  who  contend  very  conscientiously  that 
such  is  not  the  case,  that  fluoridation  is  not 
a  form  of  medication  at  all.  Now,  if  that 
expression  were  used  in  the  reference,  those 
who  feel  that  it  is  not  would  feel  that  their 
case  was  prejudiced. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend, 
the  reference  was  made  in  the  most  encom- 


passing terms,  and  I  can  assure  him  that  it 
covers  the  angle  that  he  mentions  and  any 
other  angle,  I  think,  that  human  ingenuity 
can  devise.  I  can  assure  him  that  such  is 
the  case. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Just  on 
this  point,  I  would  like  to  support  what  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  raised  here  today 
on  this  item.  I  think  our  hon.  friend  over 
here  is  maybe  splitting  hairs.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  this  motion  covers  the  situa- 
tion admirably. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  have  been  many 
studies  made  in  various  parts  of  the  world— 
as  our  hon.  friend  from  York  South  said— 
but  this  is  going  to  draw  it  right  into  focus 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  In  other  words, 
it  does  not  make  any  particular  difference 
to  us  where  the  other  studies  have  been 
made.  When  this  committee  reports  finally, 
we  are  going  to  be  in  a  very  definite  position 
to  have  not  only  the  benefit  of  their  local 
views  but  we  are  going  to  have  world-wide 
opinion  on  the  specific  matter  of  fluoridation 
of  water. 

I  congratulate  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I 
think  it  is  a  great  move  in  the  right  direction, 
and  will,  no  doubt,  in  my  mind,  settle  this 
problem  once  and  for  all  when  we  have  the 
committee's  report. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  If  I  may  be 
permitted,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  this:  When  this  report  is  completed 
by  the  committee,  will  it  be  presented  to  the 
cabinet  council,  or  will  it  come  to  the  floor  of 
the  Legislature  so  that  we  can  have  a  look 
at  it  here?  Is  there  a  deadline  when  they  are 
supposed  to  have  this  report  completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  there  is  no  deadline, 
sir,  and  I  would  say  that  the  purpose  of  the 
inquiry  is  to  make  the  whole  matter  as  pubhc 
as  possible  and,  of  course,  the  report  will  be 
available  to  everybody— not  only  to  this 
assembly— but  to  everybody. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister does  not  want  a  report  before  the 
election? 

Mr.  Whicher:  That  would  be  a  great 
inquiry. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  in  the  hands  of 
Parliament.      We   are   a  democratic   country. 

I  move  that  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 
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ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would,  with  the  permission 
of  the  House,  make  a  few  remarks  at  the  out- 
set of  the  consideration  of  these  estimates.  And 
then  I  would  like,  if  I  may,  sir,  to  do  as  I  did 
on  previous  occasions,  as  each  item  of  the  vote 
is  called,  make  such  comments  as  I  feel, 
perhaps,  are  advisable  in  relation  to  the 
particular  vote.  I  think  that  will  expedite 
matters  and,  perhaps,  make  everything  just 
a  little  bit  clearer. 

Might  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  am  not  speak- 
ing in  the  budget  on  the  budget  itself,  just 
take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  feehngs 
of  appreciation  for  the  work  of  Mr.  Speaker 
and  the  work  of  the  chairman  of  the  whole 
House,  and  also  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
new  hon.  members  who  have  taken  their  seats 
since  this  sitting  of  the  Legislature  began. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  them  all 
speak  in  the  House,  and  I  think  I  can  say, 
if  I  might  be  permitted  to  quote  from  Shakes- 
peare, that  in  all  cases  one  could  address  these 
words:  "Full  bravely  hast  thou  flesh'd  thy' 
maiden  sword." 

I  can  assure  the  House  that  tliese  hon. 
gentlemen  will  all  be  back  here,  I  expect, 
for  quite  a  number  of  years  to  come  and  I 
expect  that,  in  the  due  process  of  time,  a 
number  of  them  will  be  sitting  on  the 
Treasury  benches. 

I  would  also,  Mr,  Chairman,  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  very  fine  staff  that  I  work  with 
during  the  year.  I  think,  perhaps,  they  find 
me  a  bit  irritating  at  this  time  of  year,  but, 
generally  speaking,  we  get  along  extremely 
well  together,  and  I  would  like  to  pay  general 
tribute  to  the  staff  of  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney-General  and  of  The  Department 
of  Insurance. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Is  this  the 
only  time  of  the  year  they  find  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  irritating? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  will  have  to 
leave  that  to  them,  but  I  do  not  have  too 
much  trouble  with  them.  Let  us  put  it  that 
way. 

The  total  amount  to  be  voted  this  year 
is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  amount  voted 
a  year  ago,  and  the  increase  is  made  up 
chiefly  by  normal  salary  increases  throughout 
the  department,  authority  for  new  rates  of 
pay  in  the  Ontario  provincial  police  force, 
authority  for  increasing  the  strength  of  that 
force  by  an  additional  50  men,  and  authority 


for  some  additional  personnel  in  probation 
services. 

In  the  Ontario  Government  Services  edi- 
tion of  November  1,  1958,  a  review  was 
given  of  the  progress  and  improvement  in 
The  Department  of  the  Attorney-General, 
divided  as  it  is  into  31  branches  and  divisions. 
The  review  related  to  a  3-year  survey. 

There  are  approximately  3,500  full-time 
employees  of  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  The  Department  of 
Insurance.  To  the  extent  tliat  these  depart- 
ments reflect  the  position  of  civil  servants, 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  in  the  relatively  short  3.5  years  since  I 
first  took  office,  if  these  estimates  are  passed, 
there  will  be  in  the  case  of  many  constables 
of  the  Ontario  provincial  poHce  an  overall 
increase  in  pay  in  that  period  of  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  30  per  cent.  In  the 
same  period  there  have  been  increases  in 
salary  scales  all  along  the  line,  for  clerical 
and  other  staff,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of 
about  18  per  cent.,  up  to  a  maximum  of 
30  per  cent,  increase,  with  an  average 
throughout  the  whole  department  of  approxi- 
mately 23  per  cent.— something  in  excess  of 
6  per  cent,  per  year  on  the  average. 

Looked  at  from  the  standpoint  of  con- 
tinuity of  personnel,  the  department  com- 
pares very  favourably  with  the  employers 
of  labour  generally.  For  example,  in  the 
Ontario  provincial  police— I  am  speaking  now 
of  the  imiformed  personnel  section  which,  of 
course,  is  the  bulk  of  it— here  are  the  total 
number  of  resignations,  dismissals,  superan- 
nuations, deaths  and  transfers  to  other  depart- 
ments. In  the  year  1956  there  were  118;  in 
the  year  1957  there  were  103,  and  in  the 
year  1958  there  were  98.  From  all  causes, 
this  would  represent  a  turnover  of  about 
6  per  cent,  of  the  authorized  strength  per 
annum,  and  I  might  say  we  have  the  figures 
with  respect  to  resignations  only.  In  1957, 
they  amounted  to  88;  in  1958,  they  amounted 
to  77. 

In  other  branches,  the  turnover  is  higher, 
particularly  where  large  numbers  of  women, 
both  married  and  single,  are  employed  and, 
of  course,  it  would  be  understandable  that 
there  would  be  constant  changes.  The 
average  over  the  last  3  years  is  about  16 
per  cent,  turnover  in  these  other  departments 
of  the  Attorney-General,  with  a  considerably 
higher  turnover  amongst  the  women  than 
the  male  staff. 

With  respect  to  absenteeism,  I  think  the 
Ontario  provincial  police  commendably  sets 
the  record  here.  Over  the  past  3  years,  and 
I  am  speaking  of  the  record  for  all  depart- 
ments in  the  service— and  I  would  think  that 
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is  a  record  anywhere— it  has  amounted  to  less 
than  one-quarter  of  one  day  per  month 
per  capita  of  authorized  personnel,  which 
is  less  than  half  the  rate  of  absenteeism 
throughout  the  whole  department.  I  might 
say  that  the  figures  on  absenteeism  in  the 
whole  Department  of  the  Attorney-General 
compare  very  favourably  with  departments  of 
government  generally. 

This  might  just  be  an  appropriate  place  here 
to  say  a  word  about  the  credits  that  are 
allowed  for  regular  attendance:  one  and  one 
half  days  per  month.  Civil  servants  receive 
this  credit  if  they  are  not  absent  in  excess  of 
6  days  in  any  one  month.  The  credits  amount 
to  18  days  per  year,  less  any  absences,  which 
accumulate  to  the  credit  of  the  employee 
and  if  the  employee  has  served  in  excess  of 
5  years  he  receives  payment  for  half  the 
number  of  days  to  his  credit  upon  his  separa- 
tion from  the  service  with  a  maximum  of  6 
months'  salary. 

Actually,  there  have  been  a  large  number 
of  civil  servants  who,  on  retirement  or  upon 
other  separation  from  the  service,  have  been 
able  to  take  with  them  a  full  6  months' 
salary  by  reason  of  accumulation  of  sick 
leave  credit.  That,  I  think,  is  a  very  helpful 
part  of  the  work  in  employment  in  the  civil 
service. 

On  the  question  also  of  superannuation, 
civil  servants  of  Ontario  enjoy  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  best,  of  superannuation 
schemes  in  Canada.  The  scheme  is  based  on 
the  salary  for  the  highest  consecutive  3  years 
of  service,  while  most  plans  are  based  on  5, 
or  even  more,  years'  average.  It  also  based 
on  35  years'  contributory  service  which  per- 
mits a  maximum  of  70  per  cent,  of  the 
average  salary  over  the  highest  3  consecutive 
years  of  service  on  retirement.  Many  plans 
are  based  on  30,  or  less,  years  of  service, 
which  means  on  retirement  a  considerably 
lower  percentage. 

It  should  be  particularly  stressed,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  superannuation  plan  has  been 
improved  greatly  over  the  past  few  years. 
Superannuation  on  an  adequate  and  fair  basis 
is  something  to  which  all  men  and  women, 
who  give  their  best  years  of  full  service 
to  their  employers— and  that  might  go  for 
all  of  us— should  be  able  to  look  forward  with 
confidence,  and  with  a  feeling  of  security. 

As  far  as  the  civil  service  of  Ontario  is 
concerned,  that  is  certainly  a  positive  trend 
of  recent  years.  It  is  also  the  trend  of 
employers  in  private  enterprise  and  employees 
of  boards  and  commissions. 

Now,  with  those  general  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,   I  would  like,  when  you  call  the 


first  vote,  to  make  just  a  few  remarks  with 
respect  to  the  main  office. 

On   vote   201: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Under  vote  201,  sir,  I 
would  just  like  to  say  this.  Possibly  the 
most  important  committee  established  by  the 
department  is  the  committee  on  the  admini- 
stration of  justice.  This  committee  has  made 
outstanding  progress  in  the  past,  and  its 
plans  for  the  future  in  reform  are  noteworthy. 

The  committee  for  an  establishment  of  an 
Ontario  police  college  has  had  its  first  meeting. 
A  statement  of  its  aims  and  objects  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  separate  note  later  on  in 
my  remarks.  When  established,  the  Ontario 
police  college  will  be  a  most  modern  and 
forward   step   in  police   training  in   Canada. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  instructions  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General— and  actually  I  have  no  complaint 
with  them  whatsoever— in  that  he  explains 
each  item  as  he  goes  along  and  makes  par- 
ticular comments,  I  think  that  we  of  the 
Opposition  might  well  follow  the  same 
procedure  and  therefore— instead  of  making 
rather  detailed  remarks  that  I  had  intended 
to  at  the  very  outset,  before  each  item  was 
called— I  would  confine  my  remarks  at  this 
time  to  those  things  that  will  not  be  specifi- 
cally referred  to  in  the  estimates  and  wait 
imtil  the  specific  items,  for  example  on  pro- 
bation and  trafific  safety,  are  called  later. 

But  there  are,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  number  of 
items  that  I  might  touch  upon  that  have 
reference  to  this  particular  department  that 
cannot  be  identified  with  any  particular  item. 
Among  those  things  that  I  think  should 
be  discussed  at  this  time,  are: 

The  question  of  appeals  from  commission 
regarding  the  question  of  indecent  literature, 
which  I  think  normally  comes  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  particular  subject  matter.  The 
question  of  bail  and  revisions  for  bail  keeping. 
The  general  question  of  free  custody,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  we  should  review 
our  bail  provisions,  whether  or  not  sufiicient 
opportunity  is  given  prisoners  to  communicate 
with  counsel  or  members  of  their  family  after 
being  put  in  custody  or  before,  and  immedi- 
ately after  being  charged  with  any  particular 
crime.  And,  as  a  result  of  that  approach,  I 
can  speak  very  informally  on  these  subjects  at 
this  time. 

The  first  subject,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
would  like  to  touch  upon  is  this  general 
question  of  appeals  from  commissions.  Now, 
I  know  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General  vdll 
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have  a  ready  answer  in  the  fact  that  the 
Gordon  commission  has  been  set  up  and.  is 
investigating  this  very  problem.  I  think  that, 
in  part  only,  that  is  an  answer  to  the  problem. 

For  the  3  past  years,  I  have  on  each  occa- 
sion introduced  a  bill  asking  for  the  simplifica- 
tion of  procedure  to  permit  an  individual  to 
have  a  matter  that  is  being  heard  by  a  com- 
mission referred  to  a  court,  rather  than  to 
follow  up  the  cumbersome  procedure  that  is 
required  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  burden  this  House 
with  references  to  such  things  as  mandamus, 
prohibition,  certiorari  and  the  like,  but  the 
essence  of  my  bill  has  been  a  suggestion,  and 
a  request,  that  the  procedure  be  simplified, 
and  I  suggest  that  I  had  good  reason  on  two 
previous  occasions  to  hope  that  this  govern- 
ment would  move  in  that  direction  and  do 
something  about  the  procedure. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Gordon  commission 
is  going  to  make  a  report  on  this  specific 
matter. 

The  Law  Society  of  Upper  Canada  has 
made  direct  suggestions  that  The  Judicature 
Act  be  amended  to  simplify  the  procedure  of 
determining  whether  or  not  a  commission 
exceeded  its  authority,  has  refused  to  act 
under  the  terms  of  its  jurisdiction,  has 
neglected  to  act  or,  as  I  said,  has  acted 
beyond  its  authority. 

The  other  question  of  appeals  generally, 
I  think,  may  probably  be  left  to  the  report 
of  the  Gordon  commission.  I  would  hope  that 
they  would  recommend  enthusiastically  the 
principle  of  appeals  from  commission.  There 
will  be  instances  wherein  appeals  as  such 
may  not  be  feasible.  We  have  had  demon- 
strations and  discussions  of  that  in  respect 
to  the  labour  committee's  report. 

And  I  must  say,  in  that  respect,  I  have  a 
lot  of  sympathy  for  the  position  that  has  been 
taken,  but,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  The 
Department  of  the  Attorney-General  should 
have  moved  ahead  and  could  have  done 
something  about  the  simplification  of  proce- 
dure which,  in  my  opinion,  the  Gordon  report 
will  not  determine  or  will  not  concern  itself 
with,  and  therefore,  I  suggest  that  the  hope 
and  expectation  that  I  have  as  one  individual, 
that  the  procedure  would  be  simplified  has 
not  come  about  and  I,  for  one,  would  think 
that  we  must,  and  can,  criticize  this  depart- 
ment for  failing  to  move  in  this  direction. 

Certainly  they  have  had  adequate  notice, 
certainly  they  have  said  at  various  times,  and 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  has  said,  that  he 
would  do  something  about  it  and  that 
he  would  move  forward.     The  Law  Society 


of  Upper  Canada  has  made  specific  recom- 
mendations in  this  direction  and  then,  Mr. 
Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  one  point  of— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  if  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  wishes  to  follow  that  procedure,  it  is 
quite  all  right.  We  will  dispose  of  one  thing 
at  a  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  will  dispose  of  that 
one  point. 

We  did  have  the  committee  chairman  of  the 
bar  of  Canada,  the  Ontario  section,  before  the 
advisory  committee,  it  must  have  been  2  or  3 
months  ago— 3  months  ago,  at  least,  I  would 
say— with  a  draft  bill  which,  when  he  put  it 
before  the  committee,  he  himself  said  that 
actually  he  was  not  satisfied  at  all  with  it, 
and  he  wanted  to  withdraw  it  in  order  that 
further  study  could  be  given  to  it.  Since 
that  time,  it  has  not  been  back  before  us. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General  if  is  he  making 
reference  to  the  bill  which  was  submitted  a 
year  or  more  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  there  has  been  a 
follow-up  from  time  to  time,  and  the  last 
draft,  which  has  been  along  the  lines  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  speaking  of,  came 
before  this  committee.  The  sponsor  of  it  him- 
self felt  that  it  was  so  ambiguous  and  so 
unsatisfactory,  clause  by  clause,  that  it  had 
to  go  back  for  further  study.  That  is  the  posi- 
tion it  is  in  at  the  moment,  and  I  would  say 
that  I  know  of  no  individual  case  of  hardship 
arising  out  of  any  particular  so-called  delays. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  want  to  unnecessarily  belabour  this 
point,  because  I  am  inclined  to  tliink  that  we 
get  into  a  lot  of  technicalities  and  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  in  my  opinion,  should 
not  be  subjected  to  a  legal  argument  at  this 
particular  stage.  There  may  be  other  forums 
and  there  may  be  other  opportunities  for  it. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General,  I  am  sure,  will 
agree  with  me,  that  the  Law  Society  of 
Upper  Canada's  submission  to  the  Gordon 
committee,  in  addition  to  the  recommendation 
on  appeals,  which  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  today,  did  suggest  in  a  very  simple 
fashion,  an  amendment  to  The  Judicature  Act 
to  permit  of  a  simplified  procedure  to  test  the 
acts  of  commissions,  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
have  exceeded,  or  failed  to  act,  pursuant  to 
the  powers  given  tliem. 

I  think  it  was  a  very  simplified  amendment 
to  The  Judicature  Act,  one  that  would  not 
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require  the  attention  and  the  detail  that  some 
of  these  other  problems  might  require. 

I  think  in  that  specific  line,  I  would  sug- 
gest The  Department  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  has  been  slow,  to  say  tlie  least,  in 
moving  forward  in  this  particular  field. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  can  do  every- 
thing in  one  day.  Surely  this  answer  he  is 
making  today  is  the  very  answer  that  he  gave 
here  in  1956.  It  is  the  answer  he  gave  in  1957 
and  1958,  and  now  in  1959. 

All  I  draw  to  his  attention  is  the  fact  that 
the  same  answers  that  are  being  made  now 
have  been  made  on  4  difiFerent  occasions.  I 
would  think  that  this  department  and  the 
hon.  head  could,  in  this  interval  of  time, 
surely  have  determined  what  can  specifically 
be  done  to  correct  a  situation  which,  in  the 
minds  of  most  lawyers,  is  a  cumbersome  one 
at  the  present  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  next  item  to  which 
I  would  like  to  make  some  reference  before 
we  touch  the  specifics  of  this  estimate,  is  the 
matter  of  indecent  literature.  This  matter 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  on  numerous  occasions,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  frivously  of  it  today  at  all. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  we  have  had 
great  discussions  about  liquor,  we  have  had 
discussions  about  other  things  pertaining  to 
morals,  but  I  say  without  equivocation  that 
one  of  the  cancers  in  our  social  strata  and 
social  system  in  Ontario  at  the  present  time 
is  the  pornographic  demonstration  of  bad 
magazines  that  are  permitted  to  be  distri- 
buted to  our  youth  without  any  restrictions 
whatsoever  at  the  present  time. 

And  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  people  of  Ontario  to  permit  this 
situation  to  continue. 

I  know  the  answer  the  hon.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral will  make.  It  has  been  made  before  in 
this  House.  His  answer  will  be  in  this  general 
nature:  "Well,  it  is  a  federal  matter.  It  is 
a  crime  within  the  criminal  code.  We  have 
no  jurisdiction  over  what  Ottawa  does,  and 
therefore  we  can  do  notliing  about  it." 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  for  one,  do  not 
intend  to  sit  down  and  take  the  easy  way 
out  and  say  that  we  can  do  nothing  about 
it  because  it  is  a  federal  matter. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
directly— I  would  ask  this  firstly:  Would  he 
consider  filing  with  this  House  the  corres- 
pondence he  had  with  the  federal  hon. 
Minister  of  Justice  over  the  last  3  years  on 
this  particular  subject?  Until  we  determine 
actually    what    we    are    doing,    is    he    really 


trying  to  influence  and  direct  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Justice  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
to  amend  the  criminal  code  to  bring  it  into 
reality  at  the  present  time? 

Now,  I  have  in  my  possession— at  least 
one  of  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition 
group  has  in  his  possession— a  bundle  of 
magazines  that  I  say  are  disgraceful.  They 
were  picked  up  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
this  building  yesterday.  No  effort  was  made 
to  go  from  newsstand  to  newsstand  to  accu- 
mulate them.  I  do  not  intend  to  circulate 
them  among  the  membership  generally, 
but  I  certainly  intend  to  file  them,  or  to 
have  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher)  file  these  magazines.  And  then  I 
am  going  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
to  tell  me  whether,  under  any  honest  con- 
ception of  art,  these  magazines  can  be  said 
to  be  artistic. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  argument  made  in 
conjunction  with  the  criminal  code  is  that 
works  of  art  cannot  be  prohibited  in  any 
fashion  whatsoever,  or  are  not  a  violation 
of  the  criminal  code.  If  these  are  works  of 
art,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that  we  have 
lost  all  discretion  in  this  province.  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Attorney-General  that  if  he  is 
not  willing  to  pursue  effectively  and  deter- 
minedly the  solution  of  this  problem  with 
the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Justice,  then 
there  are  other  means  that  might  be  available 
to  him. 

I  do  not  know  the  complete  answer, 
but  it  may  well  be  in  the  setting  up  of  a 
commission  that  will  investigate  and  list  the 
various  magazines  which  basically  come  in 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to  take  steps 
to  prohibit  pornographic  ones  from  coming  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  type  of  thing 
that  can  be  laughed  out  of  tliis  House  and 
be  made  Ught  of.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  if  we  are  interested  in  young 
people,  and  if  we  are  interested  in  youngsters 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  21,  then  surely 
we  have  to  have  some  real  appreciation 
of  this  problem  and  a  determination  of  how 
it  can  be  tackled. 

It  is  all  right  to  pass  it  oif  to  other  juris- 
dictions, but  we  have  jurisdiction  of  pro- 
perty and  civil  rights  in  this  province  and  I 
think  it  is  our  responsibility  to  do  something 
constructive  about  it. 

For  too  long  we  have  passed  off  the 
problem,  and  made  it  the  responsibility  of 
others.  It  is  ours,  and  unless  we  assume  it, 
the  people  have  the  right  to  make  an  intelli- 
gent determination  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  doing  our  job  effectively. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Would  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  Uke  me  to  speak  on  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   If  he  wishes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  would  just  like 
to  say,  in  connection  with  the  question  of 
obscenity,  it  is  always  a  difficult  problem 
and  we  have  had  a  committee,  a  representa- 
tive committee,  made  up  of  several  ladies 
and  several  businessmen,  newspaper  men, 
and  they  have  been  meeting  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  Deputy  Attorney-General  on 
several  occasions— I  think  they  have  had  5 
meetings— and  at  the  last  meeting  representa- 
tives of  the  publishers'  association  came  and 
spent  the  better  part  of  a  day  with  the 
committee  and  agreed,  as  publishers,  to 
operate  on  a  co-operative  basis  to  get  the 
best  possible  results,  and  they  themselves 
■were  prepared  to  act  on  the  representations 
from  time  to  time  which  might  be  made  to 
them  concerning  the  rejection  of  the  material 
from  the  stands. 

We  regarded  that  as  an  extremely  impor- 
tant advance  in  the  field  of  co-operation 
amongst  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness of  distribution. 

There  have  been  one  or  two  prosecutions, 
and  I  think  I  can  say  that  ever  since  the 
prosecution  of  the  American  distributing  com- 
pany, when  a  very  severe  fine  was  inflicted  on 
them  in  a  case  that  took  place  in  Ottawa, 
has  not  been  the  problem  nearly  as  bad  as  it 
appeared   to   be   prior   to    that   time. 

This  is  a  matter,  of  course,  of  judgment  of 
the  individual.  It  is  a  most  difficult  matter 
to  determine  what  type  of  law  should  be 
enforced.  At  the  very  time  I  am  speaking 
here,  they  have  been  revising  or  considering 
revision  in  England  of  the  law  directly  the 
opposite  to  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  advocating,  and  there  are  people 
over  there  who  consider  that  the  present 
law,  with  respect  to  this  general  subject, 
is  too  severe.  There  are  many  people  in 
this  country  who  hold  one  view  and  many 
who  hold  the  other. 

But  the  actual  suggestion  that  I  should 
be  telling  the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Justice 
what  he  should  do  with  the  criminal  code  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  It  is  not 
my  job  to  tell  him  what  he  should  do. 

The  question  is  whether  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  latest  case— the  American 
distributing  case— the  interpretation  of  tlie 
code  itself  is  suflBcient.  In  my  opinion  the 
judgment  given  on  appeal  is  one  of  the 
finest  judgments  in  the  interpretation  of  the 
law    that    I    have    ever    read.     Mr.    Justice 


Laidlaw  gave  it,  and  any  hon.  member 
who  is  interested  in  it  should  read  that 
judgment  from  beginning  to  end,  and  will 
have  a  lot  better  appreciation  of  what  the 
law  is,  and  I  think  the  law  is  in  a  satis- 
factory state  provided  it  can  be  and  is 
enforced  properly. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  very  simple  language, 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  what 
is    the    law? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  regarding  the 
law  and  its  effect  on  obscenity,  we  have  to 
look  at  the  section  on  obscenity  and  I  am  say- 
ing to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  he  should  read  the  interpretation  of  it, 
and  see  how  far  that  word  can  be  extended. 
I  gave  quite  an  erudite  discussion  on  it  here 
two  or  three  years  ago,  quoting  from  the 
language  of  the  judgment,  and  pointing  it 
out.  I  am  not  going  to  attempt  to  off  the 
cuff  give  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  a 
definition  of  what  the  law  is,  but  I  will  say 
the  law  as  it  stands  in  the  code,  and  as  inter- 
preted in  that  latest  case  is,  I  think,  in 
reasonably  satisfactory  state. 

Therefore  I  am  not  going  to  tell  the  federal 
hon.  Minister  of  Justice  that  he  should  go 
and  change  his  code,  I  say  that  in  simple 
language. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  As  I  understand  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Now,  with  respect  to 
control  of  the  situation,  that  is  another  sub- 
ject, really.  It  is  a  matter  of  getting  the 
evidence  and  prosecuting  when  prosecution 
is  desired.  Now,  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce, 
I  understand,  has  some  documents  that  he 
picked  up,  if  he  picked  them  up  himself. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  but  as  I 
understand   it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Give  the  evidence.  Lay 
the  information— at  least  put  in  the  evidence— 
and  if  the  evidence  is  sufficient  for  an  infor- 
mation to  be  laid,  let  the  hon.  member  lay 
the  information,  then  the  matter  can  be 
disposed  of  in  the  courts.  In  a  very  short 
sentence,  the  language  which  the  Deputy 
Minister  has  handed  to  me,  as  to  "whether 
the  language  tends  to  corrupt  those  into  whose 
hands  it  may  fall"  is  a  very  short  statement 
of  the  law. 

I  might  say  that  it  is  quite  possible  that 
there  will  be  an  amendment  to  the  criminal 
code  that  will  include  a  new  definition  of 
obscenity  which  may  be  of  considerable 
assistance. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  thought  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  said  he  is  quite  satisfied. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  was  satisfied  with  that  judg- 
ment, but  as  a  result  of  the  study  that  the 
Deputy  Minister  has  made  here,  and  the  notes 
that  he  has  handed  me,  I  imderstand  that 
this  is  the  state  at  the  present  time  —  that 
study  is  being  given  to  that  definition  as  a 
view    to— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  is  not  going  to  make 
any  further  representation  to  Ottawa? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  satisfied  with  the  judgment  of 
the  American  distribution  company  case  as 
to  the  question  of  the  law,  but  I  am  leaving 
it  to  this  committee,  and  what  they  recom- 
mend. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  hon.  Attorney- 
General  said  that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned 
he  is  satisfied. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  am,  as  far  as  the  law 

goes. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Is  my 
hon.  friend  going  to  lay  the  charge? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   Yes,   sir. 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:   Good. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  going  to  do  it 
right  now. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Let  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister be  the  judge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  One  of  the  problems  we 
have  to  assess  in  this  matter  is  actually  the 
state  of  public  opinion.  At  one  time  I  used 
to  take  part  in  the  censoring  of  pictures  which 
some  people  contend  is  a  violation  of  civil 
liberties,  and  what  not,  with  apologies  to  my 
good  hon.  friend  opposite. 

In  any  event,  I  instituted  in  the  motion 
picture  branch  the  plan  of  bringing  broad 
juries  of  people,  sometimes  20  and  30  people, 
in  to  see  a  certain  picture,  and  I  would  find 
that  there  would  be  very  wide  difiEerences  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  improper  or 
not. 

I  may  say  that,  vnth.  my  old-fashioned 
point  of  view,  I  would  think  a  lot  of  them 
were  improper,  but  I  would  find  that  I  would 
be  in  the  minority  of  about  one  when  the 
determination  was  made. 


I  was  very  much  interested,  just  recently 
in  certain  comments  relative  to  a  book,  parts 
of  which  were  pointed  out  to  me,  and  I  must 
admit  that  I  thought  that  the  book  was 
obscene  and  improper  and  not  desirable  for 
distribution  in  this  province. 

To  my  amazement,  I  find  that  is  not  the 
regard  in  which  it  is  held  by  others.  This 
book  was  adjudged  the  book  of  the  year,  I 
think  a  million  copies  were  sold.  Now  a 
motion  picture  based  upon  the  book  has  been 
made,  and  I  understand  that  this  motion 
picture  is  attracting  millions  of  people.  So 
I  only  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  what 
we  have  to  do  in  this  thing  is  to  judge  what 
is  the  public  opinion  in  relation  to  these  things 
and  remember  this,  he  and  I  may  have  certain 
points  of  view,  but  they  may  not  be  the  points 
of  view  of  the  jury  of  the  people,  and  I  only 
say  that  in  relationship  to  the  problem  of 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  in  obtaining  ver- 
dicts in  relation  to  certain  publications. 

I  can  only  point  back  to  my  owti  experience 
in  the  motion  picture  business,  where  I 
thought  some  things  were  positively  terrific 
and  there  were  some  objections  taken  by  some 
people  to  them,  but  when  submitted  then» 
to  a  jury  of  people  they  would  be  almost 
overwhelming  against  the  point  of  view  I  held. 

So  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  it  is  not  just 
as  simple  as  sitting  down  and  saying  that  this 
ought  to  be  ruled  out.  If  he  submitted  it, 
perhaps,  to  a  jury  of  the  Opposition,  he  might 
find  himself  in  the  position  I  was,  a  minority 
of  one.  We  have  to  judge  public  opinion.  In 
the  comments  I  noticed  of  the  public  library 
board  in  Toronto,  in  relation  to  a  certain 
book  which  I  thought  was  entirely  disgraceful, 
was  surprised  that  such  was  not  the  opinion 
of  those  people.  How  does  tlie  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  judge  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  May  I  make  this  explana- 
tion? As  I  understand  the  situation,  it  is 
simply  this.  Art,  in  its  definitions,  does  not 
purport  to  deny  the  realism  of  life.  The  fact 
is  that  life  in  its  realistic  state  is  not  all  good, 
and  some  of  the  greatest  works  of  art  are 
demonstrations  of  the  bad  features  of  life. 
But  it  is  an  honest  eflFort  to  demonstrate  life 
as  it  is. 

However,  these  pictures  under  no  guise  can 
be  said  to  be  demonstrations  and  intentions 
to  portray  Hfe  as  it  really  is.  They  are 
obviously  designed  and  intended  for  one 
purpose,  and  that  is  emotional  upset  of  the 
person  who  reads  them. 

Now,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  that 
if  he  is  really  consistent,  and  is  really  con- 
cerned about  the  people  in  conjunction  with 
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fluorides  and  the  like,  and  adopts  the  attitude 
that  we  must  be  very  protective  before  we 
introduce  legislation  of  this  sort,  then  I  say 
that,  under  the  guise  of  legalism,  he  is  per- 
mitting the  young  people  to  be  subjected  to 
moral  degeneracy  in  a  much  more  serious 
way  than  any  other  form  that  is  currently 
available  that  I  know  of,  without  any  consid- 
eration whatsoever  for  the  fundamental  that 
the  large  bulk  of  the  people  of  this  province 
do  not  want  the  young  people  of  the  province 
to  be  subjected  to  this,  under,  as  I  said,  the 
guise  of  legalism  and  the  guise  of  art. 

I  am  not  arguing  with  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister on  the  question  of  censorship.  It  may 
well  be  that  certain  persons  will  differ  with 
respect  to  the  interpretation  of  a  book.  But 
every  good  author  will  certainly  admit  that 
a  deliberate  effort  to  excite  emotions  is  not 
art,  and  no  book  can  be  condoned  in  that 
fashion.  The  only  way  that  the  realistic 
features  can  be  condoned  is  in  the  essential 
feature  that  good  art  does  try  to  portray  life 
in  all  its  realities,  both  good  and  bad.  But  it 
does  not,  and  it  is  not,  intended  to  excite 
emotions. 

A  new  picture  of  a  great  artist  might  be 
a  real  work  of  art  but  I  would  hope  that  no 
hon.  member  of  this  Legislature  would  look  at 
that  with  the  intention  of  emotional  excite- 
ment. But  I  defy  either  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  or— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  but  I  am 
getting  right  down  to  brass  tacks. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Put  it  in 
legislation. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Put  it  in  legislation! 
The  books  that  we  are  going  to  submit  today, 
if  we  can  contend  that  they  are  art,  and  if 
we  can  contend  that  they  are  not  designed 
for  one  purpose  only,  then  I  suggest  to  hon. 
members  they  are  not  exercising  the  good 
common  sense  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
says  should  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  the 
province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  How  about  the  murals? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer.  The  murals?  That  cer- 
tainly is  life  in  reality  according  to  Ontario 
Hydro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very 
greatly  regret  to  tell  the  House  that  I  have 
received  intimations  from  the  press  and  others 
that  the  hon.  federal  Minister  of  External 
AflFairs  (Mr.  Smith)  died  this  afternoon  in 
Ottawa,  presumably  of  a  heart  attack.  I  know. 


sir,  that  we  would  all  join  in  expressing  to 
Mrs.  Smith  and  the  family  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy in  this  great  loss. 

Doctor  Smith  was  an  outstanding  educa- 
tionist here  in  Ontario.  His  contribution  to 
our  province  in  very  many  capacities  has 
been  great  indeed,  and  also  to  Canada  in  the 
various  capacities  in  which  he  has  served. 
In  our  own  province  as  dean  of  the  law 
school,  subsequently  as  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto;  his  work  and  his  contri- 
bution to  Ontario  have,  as  I  have  said,  been 
very  great. 

I  am  deeply  shocked,  as  I  know  all  hon. 
members  of  this  House  will  be.  I  refused  in 
the  first  instance  to  believe  it  but,  apparently, 
from  the  intimations  I  have  received  from  the 
press,  it  is  true.  At  this  time,  I  express  the 
deepest  sympathy  of  all  of  our  people  to  Mrs. 
Smith  and  the  family. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cer- 
tainly would  join  in  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  This  has  naturally  come  as  a 
great  shock  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  per- 
sonally, and  to  all  hon.  members  of  this 
House. 

This  outstanding  man,  this  outstanding 
educationist,  was  associated,  I  believe,  with 
3  universities  in  Canada  in  senior  capacities, 
and  in  recent  months  was  an  outstanding 
statesman  associated  with  the  conduct  of  our 
international  affairs. 

Certainly  this  man  has  made  a  contribution 
which  is  valued  by  all  Canadians,  irrespec- 
tive of  their  political  affiliations,  both  in  the 
political  arena  and  in  the  educational  field. 

I  would  join  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
and  I  am  sure  all  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
in  expressing  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
members  of  his  family,  and,  I  think,  to  the 
government  of  Canada.  It  has  lost  a  devoted 
servant. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  just  go  on  with  that,  I  would  like  to  say, 
too,  that  this  is  a  very  great  shock  to  me.  I 
have  known  Sidney  Smith  since  university 
days,  and  have  always  regarded  him  as  a 
very  knowing  friend  and  one  who,  for  a 
number  of  years,  when  he  lived  at  84  Queen's 
Park  Crescent,  I  regarded  as  one  of  the  persons 
in  whom  I  could  confide,  and  also  he  was 
a  very  honourable  and  good  constituent  in 
the  riding  which  I  represent.  It  is  a  great 
shock  to  me  also,  and  I  would  wish  to  join 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  extending  my  very  deep 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Smith  and  her  3  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  send  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  the  report  of 
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Dr.  J.  W.  More,  Ph.D.,  on  a  study  of  obscene 
and  indecent  literature  which  he  made  for 
the  committee  that  I  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago,  headed  by  the  Deputy  Attorney- 
General,  taking  about  1.5  years  to  do  so,  and 
which  report  has  been  under  study  since  that 
time  at  meetings  held  currently. 

I  think,  to  some  extent,  there  has  been  some 
implementation  of  the  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations  in  that  report. 

I  would  not  want  the  House  to  think  for 
a  moment  that  we  have  not  been  treating 
this  matter  with  great  concern,  and  approach- 
ing the  subject  with  a  fair  amount  of  study 
and  effort  to  find  a  solution.  We  have  repre- 
sentatives from  Windsor,  from  Ottawa,  from 
this  area,  from  Sudbury,  from  the  Lakehead 
and  other  spots  sitting  in  on  this  committee- 
representatives  on  this  committee— so  I  feel 
that  we  are  attacking  the  problem  in  a 
practical   way. 

I  suppose  there  are  some  other  comments  on 
vote  201? 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks  about 
this.  It  is  true  that  I  have  on  my  desk  some 
of  the  magazines,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  in  the  world  that  there  are  many 
more  sold  in  the  province  of  Ontario  similar 
to  the  ones  I  have  here. 

I  would  like  to  preface  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General  has 
told  us  that  he  has  a  committee  which  has 
been  studying  this  matter  for  some  time. 
They  have  sat  on  various  occasions  and 
certainly  he  has  given  us  the  impression  that 
they  have  been  doing  a  good  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  I  can  say,  after  looking 
over  the  newsstands,  is  that  they  are  doing  a 
very,  very  poor  job,  because  they  are  doing 
nothing  more  than  allowing  the  corruption 
of  our  smaller  boys  and  girls  in  this  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is  not  a 
very  serious  matter  for  someone  the  age 
of  myself— or  we  will  say  from  20  on,  as  far 
as  that  goes— to  view  such  things,  because 
quite  frankly  in  many  instances  nothing  but 
disgust  comes  into  one's  mind.  I  am  thinking 
about  a  boy  of  14,  15,  or  16  years  of  age, 
who  walks  into  a  newsstand  and  then  is 
confronted  with  such  things  as  I  have  in  this 
particular  magazine  called  Whirl. 

I  would  like  to  say,  further,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  most  of  these  magazines  are  American, 
and  I  see  no  reason  whatsoever  why  they  can- 
not be  barred  from  this  country  if  the  commit- 
tee, or  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  so  desire. 
I    strongly   suggest   that   the    hon.    Attorney- 


General  does  not  wish  them  barred,  because 
if  he  did  wish  this  job  done,  it  would  have 
happened  a  long  time  ago. 

To  show  that  the  committee  has  done  an 
exceptionally  poor  job,  whoever  they  are,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
how  many  charges  have  been  laid  for  indecent, 
immoral  literature,  such  as  the  magazines. 
Whirl,  All  Man,  Confidential,  Confessions, 
Women  Crimes,  Man's  Life;  here  is  a  good 
one  here.  Night  and  Day,  or  People- 
Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Has  he 
read    them    all? 

Mr.  Whicher:   No,   I  have  not  read  them 
all.     I    suggest    that    many    people    on    the 
opposite   side   of  the   House   may   take  this 
as  something  trivial- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  treats  it  as  a  joke. 

Mr.  Whicher:  If  he  wishes  to  treat  it  as  a 
joke,  I  can  assure  him  that  I  am  not  treating 
it  as  such  at  the  present  time.  I  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  people  in  the  House  who  has 
a  14-year-old  son,  and  I  hope  that  he  is  not 
reading  this.  I  might  say  that  if  he  is  not 
reading  it,  it  is  probably  because  he  has  not 
had  the  opportunity,  or  gone  into  a  magazine 
stand  such  as  we  have  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

I  ask  hon.  members  present  to  go  into  one 
'of  these  stands  tonight,  or  in  the  next  few 
days,  whenever  they  have  the  opportunity, 
and  see  the  teen-agers  who  are  standing 
around  looking  at  such  pictures  as  we  have 
in  this  magazine  Night  and  Day. 

Now,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  art  here. 
I  will  agree,  as  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  said,  that  certain  types  of  nudes  may 
be  definitely  classed  as  art,  and  I  would  think 
that  when  we  look  at  them  done  by  great 
artists,  that  no  immoral  thoughts  come  into 
our  minds  at  all.  But  in  a  magazine  such 
as  this,  certainly  the  younger  boys  and  girls 
of  this  province,  when  they  look  at  the 
magazine,  are  bound  to  think  about  these 
things. 

Now,  I  would  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
to  take  into  consideration  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  said  the  other  day  when  we 
were  talking  about  the  liquor  question,  when 
he  was  stressing  the  point  that  he  did  not 
want  a  free  open  hand  as  far  as  liquor  was 
concerned  in  this  province.  I  would  remind 
him,  though,  that  it  is  pretty  free  when  the 
taxes  increase  from  $30  million  to  $70  million 
—it  is  rather  free.   But  this  also  is  a  problem. 

When  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  the 
other  night  that  this  is  an  age  of  sputniks, 
wherein     education     is     most     necessary,     I 
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should  think  that  he  was  absolutely  right. 
But  there  is  very  little  education  in  magazines 
such   as   this. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  complete  lack  of  educa- 
tion. Our  boys  and  girls,  being  natural  and 
filled  with  human  emotions,  when  they  see 
such  things  as  this— and  I  am  talking  about  the 
14-  and  15-year-olds  of  this  city— naturally 
their  suspicions  are  aroused. 

I  might  suggest  that  much  harm  has  been 
done,  and  many  acts  of  violence  have 
happened  in  this  province,  which  got  their 
start  by  reading  such  magazines  as  this  or 
looking  at  the  pictures  of  such  magazines  as 
these,  in  the  newsstands  of  this  province. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  says  that  it  is 
very  hard  to  censor  these  things.  Might  I 
ask  him  this?  In  deaUng  with  the  motion 
picture  industry,  we  have  an  Ontario  board 
of  censors  who  look  these  pictures  over.  At 
the  same  time  I  might  say  that,  in  my  mind, 
this  is  far  worse  than  moving  pictures. 
Because  we,  as  parents,  have  some  say  as 
to  where  our  sons  and  daughters  go,  and 
whether  it  is  censored  or  not. 

If  we  regard  a  current  picture  as  a  poor 
film,  that  has  been  condemned  by  churches 
and  censors,  naturally  we  do  not  let  our 
children  go.  Therefore,  we  have  some  con- 
trol over  them. 

But  in  literature  such  as  this,  there  is 
no  control  whatsoever  because  we  cannot 
stop  our  sons  and  daughters  from  going  to 
newsstands  and  drugstores  in  this  province 
and  seeing  such  rot  as  I  have  here  on  my 
desk. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  there 
was  a  certain  book,  I  do  not  believe  he  told 
us  the  name,  which  he  thought  was  "a  little 
rough  in  spots,"  to  use  the  slang  phrase.  I 
tell  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  difference  between  literature 
and  pictures.  A  book,  such  as  he  was  talk- 
ing about,  I  suggest,  is  not  read  by  14-  and 
15-year-olds  of  this  province.  These  pictures 
and  magazines  I  have  in  front  of  me  are 
looked  at  mainly  by  teen-agers  because  any 
adult  with  any  common  sense  would  not 
keep  pawing  through  these  things,  page 
after  page  of  the  same  thing.  The  only  dif- 
ference is  the  girl.  It  is  a  different  girl 
and  the  only  thing  they  have  in  common 
is  one,  or  perhaps  two,  articles  of  clothing 
on,  and  they  are  very,  very  sparse. 

Mr.  Chairman,  much  has  been  suggested 
about  the  lack  of  policy  of  the  Liberal 
party  of  this  province,  which  our  hon.  leader 
is  going  to  give  very  shortly  at  the  opportune 
moment.  As  a  private  member,  I  would  say 
to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  the  children 


of  the  province  of  Ontario,  if  we  are  elected 
we  are  going  to  put  this  problem  right  on  the 
line— this  stuff  is  going  to  be  censored,  and 
the  children  of  this  province  are  not  going 
to  have  the  easy  access  of  looking  at  it  that 
they  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  How? 

Mr.  Whicher:  How?  It  will  be  done  in 
a  manner  similar  to  our  censor  board  of 
films  at  the  present  time.  This  stuff  should 
be  kept  out  of  our  sons'  and  daughters' 
hands,  and  away  from  their  eyes  because 
it  does  nothing  else  but  incite  curiosity  and 
indecent  thoughts  in  their  minds.  There 
is  enough  temptation  for  our  young  boys 
and  girls  in  this  province  now  without  this 
kind  of  stuff. 

What  irks  me,  particularly,  is  that  it  is 
all  Yankee  trash  and  should  never  have  come 
into  this  province  in  the  first  place.  Surely, 
we  would  have  no  trouble  keeping  it  out. 

If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  honest  and 
sincere  in  the  thoughts  he  expressed,  he  will 
do  something  about  it.  If  he  does  not  do 
something  about  it,  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  this  province  will. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  does  not  need  to  con- 
vince me,  or  to  speak  to  me  about  this 
matter.  I  must  admit  that  I  do  not  like  them 
myself,  but  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend 
that  we  do  not  like  this,  and  it  causes  some 
difficulty,  but  nothing  as  compared  with 
the  diflBculty  that  will  occur  when  we  set  up 
a  board  of  censorship  to  censor  what  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  going  to  read.  Then 
we  are  going  to  be  in  trouble.  I  advise 
him  to  stay  out  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  perhaps  when 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  gets  through 
with  that  report,  he  might  loan  it  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  to  look  over.  I 
think  he  would  learn  quite  a  bit  from  it. 

Might  I  just  answer  the  one  he  asked— 
a  question  of  prosecution?  There  were  14 
prosecutions  or  14  different  charges  in  that 
American  news  distributing  case  that  I  men- 
tioned dealing  with  14  different  publications. 

There  have  been  recently  prosecutions  in 
Brantford,  Windsor  and  York.  Those  were 
all  jury  cases,  and  for  none  of  them  were  the 
prosecutions  successful.  There  is  a  prose- 
cution pending  at  the  present  time,  in  relation 
to  pornography  here  in  the  city,  and  the  out- 
come of  that,  of  course,  remains  to  be 
determined. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  term  that  those  prose- 
cutions were  in,  those  14  prosecutions  that 
he- 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  14  were  all  together 
in  the  American  News. 

Mr.  Whicher:  In  one  company? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member 
realizes  there  are  only  a  few  distributing 
companies  in  the  country  that  do  all  the 
distributing.  It  is  pretty  well  confined  to  a 
very  few  number  of  people. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Is  that  in  a  one-year  period 
though,  Mr.  Chairman,  or  is  that  the 
hon.    Attorney-General    just    charges    them— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  may  be  other 
prosecutions  at  the  local  level  that  have  not 
been  reported,  but  the  Deputy  Attorney- 
General  tells  me  that  he  knows,  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  of  3  that  took  place  during 
the  last  year  and  a  half,  none  of  which  suc- 
ceeded, and  one  that  is  now  pending  at  the 
present  time  here  in  Toronto. 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear,  and  I  give 
the  hon.  member  the  chance  to  try  his  own 
sincerity.  In  the  first  place,  there  has  to  be 
somebody  who  is  prepared  to  lay  a  charge. 
It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  police  to  go  out  and 
hunt  up  and  decide  for  themselves  whether 
or  not  tliis  or  that  is  the  subject  of  an 
obscene  charge.  But  he,  having  gathered 
tiiem  together,  I  presume  he  bought  them 
somewhere  himself— 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  want  to  test  his  sin- 
cerity, I  would  be  glad  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Reaume).    Let   him    lay    a    charge. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Let  us  see  him  put  his 
evidence  before  the  court  and  lay  a  charge. 
I  would  just  like  to  see  him  do  it.  I  suggest 
he  do  it  as  soon  as  possible. 

With  respect  to  either  one  or  both  of 
them,  if  they  have  the  evidence  that  can  be 
established  before  the  Crown  attorneys,  put 
them  before  the  Crown  attorney  and  I  can 
assure  them  that  the  charges  will  be  laid  and 
will  be  pursued. 

Mr.  Wintenneyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  about  the  chief  Crown  attorney  of  this 
province?  We  will  submit  the  evidence  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General,  and  any  one  of  us 
will  lay  the  charge. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  send  them  over 

and  we  will  look  at  them. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  we  will  send 
them  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  not  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  here  it  is.  We 
are  prepared  to  request  that  a  charge  be  laid. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Do  I  have  to  look  at  the 

pictures? 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:   You  bet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  would  like  to  venture 
one  suggestion,  then  I  do  not  think  that  either 
one  of  the  hon.  members  will  go  to  the  Crown 
attorney  and  lay  a  charge,  or  even  make  an 
attempt  to  make  a  charge. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  want  to  bet? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members, 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  serious  about  this.. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  is  not  for  me  to  lay 

the  charges  at  all.     It  is  for  the  individual  to 
have  the  evidence  and  go  before  the  Crown 
attorney  at  the  local  level- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  —otherwise  how  could 
we  have  anything  approaching  justice? 

I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce,  let  him 
go  to  the  Crown  attorney  in  the  area  where 
he  got  this  evidence  and  then  this  matter 
can  be  determined  on  the— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Crown 
attorney,  so  that  everybody  will  understand, 
has  just  challenged  the  wrong  man,  because  I 
certainly  will  lay  the  charge  and  let  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  not  test  my  sincerity  because 
he  just  got  the  fellow  who  is  going  to  say,  tliis 
charge  will  be  laid.  Now,  let  us  see  him  do 
a  good  job  in  prosecuting,  because  I  do  not 
know  anything  about  law.  We  will  put  it  all 
on  his  desk  and  the  charge  will  be  laid.  Let 
him  not  worry. 

Mr.    Lavergne:    Go    ahead    and   do   it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  After  the  House  dinner 
tonight,  I  am  going  to  read  them. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Do  not  get  over-excited  about 
this  situation.  Do  not  think  that  this  is  a 
joke,  because  I  do  rot.  But,  at  the  same 
time  we  have  a  young  person  at  our  house, 
too.  If  our  young  people  are  educated  in  the 
home  and  in  church  and  in  the  schools,  they 
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are  not  going  to  be  influenced  one  way  or  the 
other  by  these  magazines  or  any  other  pic- 
tures that  happen  to  be  around. 

Now,  let  us  be  realistic  about  this  situation. 
We  can  stop  all  the  magazines  coming  into 
this  country  we  want  to,  but  we  still  have 
the  great  big  placards  outside  the  theatres  and 
they  carry  the  same  message  as  the  magazines 
do.  The  young  person  of  today  is  a  sensible, 
practical  individual,  and  he  is  not  being 
swayed  by  those  phoney  pictures,  and  I 
do  not  think  we  have  to  get  excited  about 
the  future  of  our  young  people  here  in  this 
province.  They  will  take  care  of  themselves, 
and  they  can  bring  in  all  the  phoney  maga- 
zines and  pictures  they  like,  but  I  personally 
have  enough  confidence  and  respect  for  our 
young  people  that  they  do  not  pay  very  much 
attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Tell  that  to  the  church  organ- 
izations. 

Mr.  Cowling:  Now,  the  hon.  member  men- 
tioned about  the  teen-agers  gathering  in  the 
stores  to  look  at  the  books.  I  have  been  in 
many  stores  and  other  places  in  High  Park 
riding,  and  I  have  yet  to  see  any  group  of 
teen-agers  gathered  around  magazines  in  a 
store.  They  are  just  too  busy  doing  other 
meaningful  things.  So  I  think  if  the  hon. 
member  will  just  take  another  look  at  this 
situation,  he  will  not  take  it  too  seriously,  and 
it  will  take   care  of  itself. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  had  better  open  up  his 
eyes. 

•.    Mr.  Cowling:  My  eyes  are  wide  open. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Not  very  wide,  not  very 
wide. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I  am 
hoping  I  might  recapture  the  attention  of  the 
front  benches  there  on  another  topic. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  he  want  to  close  off 
all  the  bathing  beaches  of  Ontario?  Because 
I  have  seen  worse  there  myself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
switch  to  another  topic.  If  it  comes  anywhere 
in  the  estimates  this  year,  I  think  it  would 
come  here,  and  quite  frankly  it  is  something 
that  has  puzzled  me  in  the  course  of  this 
session,  because  we  have  heard  nothing  at 
all  from  the  government.  I  refer  to  the  issue 
of  a  bill  of  rights. 

Now,  I  was  rather  interested  a  few  months 
ago,  in  picking  up  the  paper  following  a  panel 
discussion  which  included  David  Walker,   a 


former  parliamentary  assistant  to  the  federal 
hon.  Minister  of  Justice  at  Ottawa,  and  also 
the  Progressive  -  Conservative  federal  hon. 
member  from  Toronto  Rosedale.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  Mr.  Walker  made  this  com- 
ment in  the  December  II  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail: 

The  federal  government  cannot  impose 
the  bill  on  the  provinces.  The  best  thing 
it  can  do  is  to  lead  them.  Saskatchewan 
has  its  own  bill  of  rights,  Ontario  will 
follow  suit,  and  Quebec  will  pass  such  a 
bill  in  its  own  way. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Walker 
was  talking  completely  without  information 
as  to  what  the  intention  of  this  government 
was,  but  I  think  on  one  occasion  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  himself  intimated  that  Ontario 
might  consider  moving  into  the  field. 

Before  the  government  indicates  what  they 
plan  to  do  on  this,  I  just  want  to  make  a 
brief  comment.  For  if  the  government  is  not 
planning  a  provincial  bill  of  rights,  I  want 
to  make  a  strong  plea  that  they  reconsider. 

I  will  try  to  keep  my  remarks  brief,  and  I 
would  like  to  sum  them  up  in  two  comments 
of  Professor  Bora  Laskin,  as  reported  in  the 
press  following  that  human  rights  conference 
that  was  held  in  Ottawa.  Mr.  Laskin  is 
reported  once  again  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  on  December  11.    He  had  this  to  say: 

Professor  Laskin  literally  cut  the  bill  into 
bits.  He  said  the  bill  was  unnecessarily 
limited  in  application  and  ineflFective  in 
substance.  "It  is  merely  a  timid  and  tepid 
affirmation  of  a  political  and  social  tradition 
which  for  all  practical  purposes  carries  it 
no  further  than  the  prevailing  tradition  in 
Great  Britain,"  he  said. 

He  attacked  the  declaratory  character 
of  the  bill  as  opposed  to  a  constitutional 
amendment.  "Of  what  value"  he  asked, 
"is  a  mere  legislative  declaration  of  the 
English  tradition  when  there  are  no  posi- 
tive restraints  from  contrary  government 
action  and  when  nothing  is  added  to  the 
rights  or  claims  which  can  now  be  enforced 
by  the  court?" 

And  then  in  another  portion  of  his  remarks 
he  dealt  with  one  specific  case— he  is  referring 
to  the  federal  bill: 

The  bill  purported  to  guarantee  freedom 
of  speech,  association  and  so  on,  but  only 
insofar  as  federal  jurisdiction  ran.  "I  can- 
not conceive  that  freedom  of  speech  can 
be  bisected  and  considered  as  having  both 
a  federal  and  provincial  aspect,"  Mr.  Laskin 
said. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  going  into  any 
great  detail— though  this  is  a  topic  that  I 
think  would  be  worthy  of  one  or  two  hours' 
discussion  by  this  Legislature  if  time  permit- 
ted—I would  just  like  to  say  this: 

I  think  there  is  general  agreement  that  we 
have  reached  the  stage  in  the  history  of  this 
country  where  the  setting  forth  of  the  basic 
principles  which  are  the  spiritual  foundation 
of  our  society  in  a  bill  of  rights  is  highly 
desirable. 

And  if  the  federal  government  has  indi- 
cated, and  persists  in  its  bill  having  applica- 
tion only  at  the  federal  level,  whether  it  is  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  or  not,  then  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  obligation  falls  immedi- 
ately on  the  provincial  government  to  enact 
a  bill  of  rights  at  the  provincial  level  to  cover 
those  aspects  of  our  fundamental  freedoms 
which  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
province. 

I  would  be  curious  to  know  what  the  plans, 
or  the  thoughts,  of  the  government  are  in 
this  particular  connection. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  matter  was  looked  at. 
I  should  say  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is 
for  the  federal  government  to  straighten  out 
the  plan  of  legislation  it  has  in  mind. 

Now,  it  submitted  last  session  a  bill  which 
was  given  first  reading  and  which  was  given 
to  the  people  to  study,  there  had  been  some 
caustic  comments  such  as  the  one  the  hon. 
member  read.  I  should  say,  first  of  all,  they 
have  the  problem  of  straightening  out  what 
they  want  to  do.  I  would  say  that  we  are 
perfectly  prepared,  when  that  times  comes,  to 
then  sit  down  and  see  how  that  fits  into  the 
provincial  jurisdiction  and  to  consider  the 
problem. 

I  am  looking  at  it.  I  did  make  a  statement 
off  the  cuff  last  summer,  I  think.  I  would 
say,  in  looking  at  it,  that  the  problem,  from 
a  provincial  standpoint,  is  too  hypothetical  for 
consideration  until  the  federal  government 
determines  the  nature  and  extent  of  its 
legislation. 

I  may  say  this:  that  in  this  province,  of 
course,  we  have  gone,  I  think,  a  great  deal 
further  than  most  jurisdictions  in  relation- 
ship to  specific  legislation  of  the  nature  that 
is  contemplated  at  Ottawa.  The  legislation  at 
Ottawa,  of  course,  contemplates  something 
along  the  lines  of  general  principles,  some- 
thing like  the  4  freedoms  that  were  enunciated 
back  in  1945.  These  are  very  broad  principles 
and  theories. 

The  hon.  member  can  see  the  problem,  of 


course,  from  a  provincial  standpoint.  I  do  not 
want  to  discuss  other  provinces,  but,  for 
instance,  there  is  one  peculiar  sect  in  another 
province  which  causes  a  very  great  deal  of 
trouble.  Certainly  I  think  that  a  province 
might  consider  what  would  be  the  effect  on 
a  situation  such  as  that,  and  there  are  other 
situations  conceivably  tliat  may  arise. 

Our  method  has  been  to  pass  legislation 
directed  against  specific  things— discriminatory 
advertising,  things  of  that  sort— and  again 
before  passing  any  judgment  on  this  matter, 
and  I  think  the  hon.  member  would  agree, 
it  would  be  far  better  to  wait  and  see  the 
tenor  of  the  legislation  passed  before  forming 
any  judgment  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  presumed  to  say  what  my 
views  are  and  he  has  not  presumed  quite 
correctly. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  tliis:  we  can  leave 
the  issue  for  now,  because  obviously  the 
government  does  not  feel  that  now  is  the 
time  to  move.  I  want  to  suggest  that  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  cannot  move  now.  Because 
whatever  the  federal  government  does,  I 
think  (a)  it  is  going  to  be  inadequate  and 
(b)  it  is  going  to  be  restricted  exclusively 
to  the  federal  jurisdiction.  This,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  stated  in  unqualified 
terms,  so  that  he  is  going  to  stay  within  his 
own  bailiwick  of  the  federal  jurisdiction. 

That  leaves  the  field  open  for  us  now,  and 
we  do  not  need  to  wait  for  anybody  else  to 
clarify  the  issue,  because  the  setting  down 
of  these  principles  in  a  provincial  bill  of 
rights  is  something  that  can  be  done,  and, 
as  Mr.  Walker  pointed  out,  it  was  done 
in  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  some  years 
ago,  even  though  they,  too,  have  the  specific 
legislation  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
talked  about. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Just  to  show  what 
tliis  problem  is,  and  perhaps  to  indicate 
another  place  where  my  hon.  friend  from 
Bruce  may  get  further  evidence  to  lay  fxirther 
charges,  I  would  just  like  to  read  from  the 
newspaper  here— today's  paper— about  a  prob- 
lem of  censorship  right  here  in  our  midst, 
and  which  Metro  chairman,  Mr.  Gardiner, 
said  comes  under  the  mayor  of  Toronto's 
department— says  Ernest  Rawley,  manager  of 
the  Royal  Alexandra: 

I  do  not  anticipate  any  trouble— this  is 
not  a  burlesque  show,  these  are  authentic 
African  dancers.  They  danced  bare- 
breasted  in  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  they 
should  be  able  to  do  so  here. 
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Then    said    Mayor    Phillips: 

If  I  am  cast  in  the  role  of  censor  my 
opinion   would   be— 

and  here,  these  are  wise  words: 

guided  by  public  sentiment  and  personal 
observation. 

Vote  201   agreed  to. 
On   vote   202: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote 
202,  I  have  a  very  brief  remark  to  make  on 
it,  and  it  is  this— as  it  is  called.  Work  will 
shortly  now  commence  on  complete  consoli- 
dation and  revision  of  all  the  public  general 
statutes  of  Ontario,  and  all  regulations  filed 
under  The  Regulations  Act.  It  is  hoped  that 
distribution  will  be  available  late  in  1960. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  comparing  the  estimates  of  a  year  ago 
with  those  that  are  presented  at  the  present 
time,  I  notice  on  vote  202  where  maintenance 
in  the  estimates  a  year  ago  was  $2,500,  and 
this  year  it  is  $103,000.  That  is  quite  an 
increase  in  this  year's  estimate,  and  I  wonder 
if  tlie  hon.  Attorney-General  could  explain  to 
the  House  the  large  increase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  $100,000  there  is 
in  relation  to  tlie  work— the  preliminary  work 
—in  connection  with  the  consolidation  of  the 
statutes  for  1960.  It  is  a  $100,000  figure 
this  year,  it  will  be  considerably  more  next 
year,  in  order  to  carry  through  that  work. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  tell  us  what  was  spent  on 
that  item  a  year  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  How  much? 

Mr.  Manley:  Yes? 

Hon.  Mr.   Roberts:   Of  the  $2,500? 

Mr.  Manley:  Yes,  of  the  $2,500. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:   All  of  the   $2,500. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  a  recommendation  that  I 
have  already  made  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  the 
regulations.  He  knows  from  his  experience  in 
the  practice  of  law  that  it  is  a  hard  job  for 
a  practicing  lawyer  these  days  to  lay  his 
fingers  on  a  specific  regulation.  Because  we 
are  now  revising  the  regulations  for  1960, 
I  was  wondering  if  some  consideration  could 
be  given  so  that  they  could  be  put  in  a 
handy  revised  form  and  reissued,  or  at  any 
rate  consolidated,  about  twice  a  year  or 
perhaps  4  times  a  year,   so  that  it  will  be 


much  easier  to  find  them  and  to  index  them 
than  is  the  case  at  present. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  think  that  is  a 
good  point,  and  actually  the  registrar  is 
working  on  a  system  that  will  expedite  the  get- 
ting out  of  the  regulations  and  getting 
them  into  the  hands  of  everybody  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  will  know  how  to  find 
them. 

Vote   202   agreed   to. 

On  vote  203: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  This  is  the  traffic  safety 
programme  as  far  as  it  relates  to  my  depart- 
ment in  the  enforcement  stage.  In  the  field 
of  enforcement,  the  department  is  taking  an 
active  part  in  traffic  safety  problems.  Police 
officers  from  various  detachments  are  avail- 
able to  assist  in  this  field,  as  called  upon,  to 
help  educate  our  youth  in  safety  in  many  ways 
—with  the  use  of  film  projectors  and  other 
equipment. 

The  film  which  was  produced  under  the 
auspices  of  The  Department  of  the  Attorney- 
General  by  the  Chetwynd  Film  Producers 
known  as  The  Broken  Doll  has  had  very 
favourable  mention.  A  number  of  copies 
have  been  obtained  and  sent  to  various 
organizations  and  shown  in  many  centres  in 
the  province.  It  has  also  been  shown  in 
the  United  States  before  specialized  boards 
and  actually  has  been  entered  for  an  award 
contest   on   an   international   basis. 

I  am  glad  to  say  also  that  it  has  received 
coast-to-coast  coverage  from  the  Cana- 
dian Broadcasting  Corporation  television 
facilities  a  short  while  ago.  It  is  a  film  with 
a  purpose,  and  it  is  sufficiently  well  pre- 
pared to  maintain  interest  throughout  its 
20-minute  showing.  I  am  very  pleased  with 
the  accomplishment,  and  I  hope  that  it  will 
just  be  tlie  first  of  a  number  of  interesting 
films  which  will  assist  to  keep  up  the  keen 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  subject  of 
safety. 

I  am  very  glad  also  to  be  able  to  tell  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  a  very  good 
chance  that  Mr.  Robert  Young— and  I  know 
the  hon.  Minister  for  Transport  (Mr.  Yaremko) 
will  be  glad  to  know  this— that  there  is  a 
very  good  chance  that  Mr.  Robert  Young— 
the  well-known  actor  who  is  also  well 
known  to  viewers  of  television  in  Father 
Knows  Best  and  who  is  extremely  interested 
in  the  problem  of  traffic  safety— may  be  in 
attendance  at  the  annual  conference  to  be 
held  here  in  Toronto  early  in  May,  of  the 
Canadian  safety  council,  as  a  result  of 
approaches  which  have  been  made  to  him 
by  myself. 
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While  I  am  not  able  to  say  for  certain 
yet,  there  are  very  favourable  indications 
that  he  will  accept  the  invitation  to  address 
the  gathering  at  a  plenary  session. 

The  number  of  traffic  court  clinics  has 
increased  during  the  year.  We  have  now 
34  of  them  operating.  The  magistrates  of 
the  province  have  had  several  conferences, 
and  regional  gatherings  have  been  highly 
helpful  in  this  field  as  well  as  in  the  field  of 
sentencing. 

The  Ontario  provincial  police  in  1958 
checked  601,560  motor  vehicles,  issued 
268,176  warnings,  and  laid  112,034  charges. 

The  use  of  the  uniform  traffic  ticket  has 
been  extended.  The  fairness  of  the  system 
becomes  more  and  more  impressed  upon 
the  travelling  public.  The  usefulness  of  the 
uniform  traffic  ticket  is  that  it  minimizes 
any  misuse  of  enforcement  at  any  police 
or  other  level  for  revenue  purposes,  and  that 
is  the  keynote  of  this  particular  phase  that 
I  am  talking  about. 

I  repeat  here  again  that  the  purpose  of 
revenue  is  not  at  all  in  the  minds  of  the  police 
officers  of  the  Ontario  provincial  police,  and 
it  should  not  be  in  the  minds  of  any 
police  officer  or  any  police  commission  or  any 
mimicipal  council  in  my  view. 

Last  year  I  mentioned  that  a  compre- 
hensive test  on  a  30-mile  front  was  proceed- 
ing. Now  I  can  tell  hon.  members  that  3 
such  tests  are  proceeding  on  fronts  of  approxi- 
mately that  distance  throughout  the  more 
heavily  travelled  sections  of  our  province. 
The  purpose  is  to  ascertain  what  constitutes 
the  model  number  of  police  personnel  and 
police  equipment  for  a  given  heavily 
travelled  area  to  obtain  the  maximum  results 
in  traffic  safety.  We  use  on  these  3  test 
areas  10  officers,  5  cruisers  and  one  non- 
commissioned officer  for  two  8-hour  shifts, 
with  a  normal  patrol  on  the  third  shift, 
which  is  from  early  morning  until  8  o'clock 
or  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  accident 
and  death  rates  have  been  reduced  somewhat. 

The  second  year  of  tests  is  now  proceeding, 
and  it  takes  a  fair  period  of  time  to  determine 
just  exactly  what  it  is  leading  to. 

Before  I  leave  the  subject  of  traffic  safety, 
I  can  say  that  I  am  heartened  by  the  results 
obtained  last  year,  and  I  am  also  very  pleased 
to  note  a  substantial  amount  in  the  vote 
of  The  Department  of  Transport  in  the  field 
of  safety. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  to  make  a  general 
remark  it  would  be  just  this:  that  since  atten- 
tion has  been  concentrated  on  this  problem 
during  the  last  few  years,  the  government 
of  Ontario  has  certainly  taken  the  lead  not 


only  in  advocating  safety  but  in  spending  for 
safety. 

I  wish  that  the  whole  automotive  industry 
and  affiliated  trades  and  the  insurance  field 
would  take  a  good  look  at  what  we,  at  the 
provincial  level,  have  done  and  match  our 
efforts  dollar  for  dollar—  a  lot  more  could  then 
6e  done. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  explain  to  me  where  is  the  dividing 
line  between  the  work  of  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney-General  in  this  field  and  the 
work  of  The  Department  of  Transport? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  as  a  result  of  the 
creation  of  The  Department  of  Transport,  the 
major  field  is  in  Tlie  Department  of  Transport 
apart  from  enforcement,  which,  of  course,  is 
also  a  major  field. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  realize  that  the  field  of 
enforcement  falls  within  his  department.  The 
question  in  my  own  mind— apart  from  the 
field  of  enforcement  which  obviously  will 
have  to  remain  in  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General— is  whether  we  have  not 
reached  the  stage  where  all  aspects  of  this 
work,  other  than  enforcement,  should  not  go 
to  The  Department  of  Transport. 

To  get  the  cards  right  out  on  the  tabic, 
I  think  that  this  was  a  field  in  which  the  two 
departments  moved  at  a  time  when  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  public  concern  for  traffic 
safety.  I  am  not  so  certain  but  that  there  was 
a  bit  of  empire  building  going  on  and 
some  of  the  overlapping,  and  conceivable 
friction,  as  between  these  two  departments, 
which  has  been  obvious  to  people  outside  the 
government,  as  well  as  to  those  vdthin,  could 
be  eliminated  by  putting  everything  except 
enforcement  in  the  one  department.  Logically 
the  department  would  be  The  Department  of 
Transport. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  would  say  that 
I  think  we  are  working  to  the  best  possible 
end  result,  in  the  way  we  are  working,  and 
I  get  along  fine  Avith  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport.  I  hope  he  does  with  me.  I  get 
along  very  well  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Dunlop).  I  get  along  very 
well  witli  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  ( Mr. 
Cass).  And  I  tliink  this  requires  a  united 
front  rather  than  an  individual  and  single 
attack. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
matter  which  I  cannot  see  can  be  assigned  to 
any  particular  item  in  the  estimates,  and  I 
would  like  to  raise  it  here.  In  the  meantime, 
I  hope  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  not  going 
to  get  in  any  difficulty  reading  those  books. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  concerned  with 
reading,  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  the 
names  of  people  who  have  been  picked  up  on 
suspicion  of  having  committed  certain 
offences,  and  subsequently  cleared.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  was  the  subject  matter  of 
some  discussion  some  years  ago.  I  can- 
not recall  what  the  result  of  it  was.  I  do  not 
know  what  some  of  the  newspapers  are 
doing  about  this  matter,  or  whether  they  are 
supposed  to  be  controlled  by  legislation,  or 
can  be  controlled  by  legislation,  on  this 
particular  subject. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  hon.  members 
a  particularly  remarkable  example  of  this  from 
one  of  the  newspapers,  and  I  will  not  mention 
its  name,  because  I  think  they  all  engage  in 
this  sort  of  thing  from  time  to  time: 

Charged  in  Attack,  Cleared 

Charges  of  abduction,  rape,  robbery,  car 
theft  and  impersonating  a  police  officer 
were  laid  against  a  30-year-old  man  today 
after  a  17-year-old  mother  was  held  pris- 
oner 8  hours  in  a  car  and  attacked. 

And  then  it  mentions  this  man's  name,  "so- 
and  so"— 

who  was  a  roomer  in  a  home  for  old-age 
pensioners  was  arrested  soon  after  the 
attacks  as  he  slept  in  a  parked  car.  Police 
questioned  him  for  several  hours  about 
the  murder  last  Monday  of  Patricia  Lupton, 
then  cleared  him  of  any  connection  with 
the  case. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  citizen 
ought  to  have  some  better  protection  than  he 
apparently  has  against  this  sort  of  tiling. 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  man's  reputation 
would  be  destroyed;  there  mvist  be  some  way, 
either  by  legislation  or  directive— not  being 
a  lawyer  I  do  not  know— by  which  a  man's 
name  should  not  be  mentioned  until  a  definite 
charge  has  been  laid,  at  least.  Even  then 
the  man  might  be  cleared. 

But,  at  least  there  should  be  some  protec- 
tion against  a  man  being  picked  up  and 
having  his  name  spread  all  over  the  news- 
papers, perhaps,  by  radio,  and  so  on,  and 
then  subsequently  being  cleared. 

I  think  it  does  not  take  too  much  imagina- 
tion for  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature 
to  appreciate  what  would  happen  if  this 
occurred  to  a  member  of  their  family.  This 
could  conceivably  happen. 

Now,  I  wonder  whether  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  would  make  some  comment  on  this, 
and  explain  just  what  the  situation  is  in 
respect  of  the  right  of  the  newspapers  to  do 


this,  and  if  they  have  this  right,  just  what  can 
be  done  to  control  it  in  some  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  As  I  understood,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  reading  of  the  account,  the  man 
was  picked  up  in  relation  to  a  serious  charge— 
I  do  not  know  if  any  charge  was  laid  in  the 
first  instance. 

No  charge  in  either  instance? 

Well,  of  course,  if  he  were  picked  up  with 
respect  to  a  charge,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
legislation  that  would  prevent  their  mention- 
ing the  person  by  name,  though  I  think  we 
have  to  leave  that  pretty  much  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  press,  and  to  the  good  sense  of  the  press 
in  relation  to  public  and  individuals.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  law  against  them  making 
a  factual  statement  about  so-and-so  being 
arrested,  if  he  were  arrested. 

I  think,  as  a  general  rule,  when  people  are 
questioned— not  arrested  but  questioned— that 
they  do  not  mention  the  names,  at  least  until 
such   time   as    a   charge   is   pending. 

I  realize  what  my  hon.  friend  is  getting  at. 
He  feels  that  the  very  fact  that  the  person 
was  questioned  at  all  and  his  name  revealed 
—and  particularly  when  he  was  cleared  ap- 
parently—that tliis  does  him  a  lot  of  damage. 
Of  course,  we  have  our  libel  and  slander  laws, 
and  they  have  been  named  to  cover  the  whole 
field. 

I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything  I  can 
add  other  than  to  say  I  think  the  press  itself 
maintains  a  pretty  high  standard  in  this  field, 
particularly  the  experienced  reporters  who 
are  close  to  the  police  courts  and  the  courts 
and  police  themselves  in  the  preUminary 
stages. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  it 
would  be  possible  to  issue  instructions  to  all 
members  of  any  police  force  not  to  divulge 
the  name  of  any  suspect  at  this  stage.  I  think 
if  they  did  not  do  that,  such  a  situation  would 
not  occur,  because  this  is  only  in  the  period 
of  questioning.  Is  there  any  reason  why  such 
instructions  could  not  be  issued  to  the  police 
—not  to  divulge  the  name  to  any  outside 
source? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  say  that  was  a  very  difficult  blanket 
instruction  to  give.  We  have  to  deal  con- 
stantly with  situations  where  the  press  think 
they  should  have  this  information,  the  police 
do  not  think  they  should— matters  of  that  sort 
will  arise  very  frequently,  and  I  would  not 
want  to  lay  down  any  blanket  rule  one  way 
or  the  other. 

I  think  we  have  to  rely  on  good  common 
sense  and  good  judgment  in  relation  to  the 
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particular  facts  we  are  to  deal  with  in  each 
case. 

Vote  203  agreed  to: 

On  vote  204: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
vote  203,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Vote  204. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sorry,  vote  204. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  what  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  has  said,  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  question  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  with  respect  to  bail.  My 
understanding  is  that  in  Ontario  the  local 
Crown  attorneys  and  magistrates  have  the 
basic  determination  of  tlie  amount  of  bail  that 
should  be  set  in  any  given  case. 

Now,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  in  many  instances  the  bail  for  what 
we  might  term  intermediate  crimes,  or  inter- 
mediate charges,  are  in  excess  of  what  is 
necessary  to  accomplish  the  basic  objective 
that  we  have  in  mind. 

To  be  specific:  a  man  charged  with,  not 
necessarily  a  minor  infraction,  but  at  the 
same  time  not  a  serious  infraction,  is  not 
going  to  be  any  more  prone  to  leave  the 
country  or  the  jurisdiction  if  the  amount  of 
money  he  is  required  to  put  up  is  $5,000 
or  $500.  I  think  that  in  many  instances  the 
wide  range  of  authority  tliat  exists  at  the 
present  time  does  permit  of  a  differentiation 
to  be  made  between  a  well-to-do  person  and 
a   man   of   ordinary   circumstances. 

I  would  think  that  some  real  consideration 
should  be  given  to  reducing  or  making  the 
bail  commensurate  with  the  crime  and  with 
the  basic  ability  to  pay.  I  do  not  think  the 
amount  of  the  bail  assures  that  the  person 
who  is  bailed  will  return  for  the  hearing  or 
not.  If  he  is  going  to  skip  he  will  skip 
whether  we  set  aside  $1  or  $5,000. 

My  imderstanding  is  that,  as  a  rule,  it  is 
possible  to  follow  these  people  even  after 
they  have  made  an  effort  to  get  away.  At 
the  same  time,  I  think  that  a  number  of 
people  of  very  moderate  means  are  required 
to  stay  unnecessarily  in  jail  because  of  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  arrange  the  necessary 
bail. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Hold  on  a  minute.  Of 
course,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  determining  of  the 
bail  is  the  judiciary  function  of  the  presiding 
judge  or  magistrate,  and  while  we  can  often 
persuade  or  assist  in  helping  those  people— 
if  they  want  assistance— in  arriving  at  a  yard- 
stick, so  to  speak,  we  cannot  do  anything 
more  that  that.   The  Deputy  Attorney-General 


has  heard  what  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  said,  and  I  am  going  to  suggest  to 
him  that  perhaps  he  give  that  some  consider- 
ation at  the  seminars,  whether  these  points 
should  be  stressed  and  discussed. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  do  not  want  to 
prolong  this  unnecessarily,  but  would  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  consider  the  American 
system  as  well?  I  am  not  sure  that  it  is  an 
ideal  system,  but,  if  it  is  under  discussion, 
that  same  problem  might  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  we  had,  in  the 
past,  a  committee,  two  or  three  years  ago, 
on  this  subject  of  bail,  and  we  got  certain 
recommendations  at  that  time  which  were 
helpful.  The  former  Deputy  Attorney-Gen- 
eral and  the  sheriff,  Mr.  Conover,  and  the 
Crown  attorney  Mr.  Gibson,  at  that  time 
came  to  certain  conclusions,  but  their  inquiry 
was  directed  more  to  escheat  of  bail  and 
problems  arising  in  that  field. 

Vote  204  agreed  to. 

Vote  205  agreed  to. 

Vote  206  agreed  to. 

Vote  207  agreed  to. 

Vote  208  agreed  to. 

Vote  209  agreed  to. 

Vote  210  agreed  to. 

On  vote  211: 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  would  elaborate  a 
little  on  this  vote?  Regarding  the  basis  for 
the  appointment  of  probation  officers  in  the 
different  counties  and  municipalities:  who 
pays  their  salary  and  provides  the  office 
accommodations  for  them?  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  would  give  us  that 
information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Actually  we  look  after 
probation  officers,  I  understand.  I  know  there 
is  a  division,  and  the  province  takes  the  lar- 
gest number,  but  there  are  a  number  also  that 
are  paid  by  the  municipalities.  I  think  in  the 
metropolitan  area  here  and  in  Ottawa,  pos- 
sibly in  some  other  places,  there  is  that  divi- 
sion, but  generally  speaking  we  supply  the 
probation  officers  dealing  with  all  juveniles, 
I  think.  There_are  127  provincial  and  34 
municipal  officers. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  question 
was  this:  Do  we  make  any  contribution 
toward  the  rental  of  the  office  in  which  they 
are  in,  or  is  that  left  to  the  county  or  the 
municipality?  Also,  who  pays  their  salaries? 
What  proportion  is  paid  by  The  Department 
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of  the  Attorney-General?    That  is  the  infor- 
mation I  am  seeking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  a  straight  case 
of  getting  the  hon.  member  the  figures.  There 
is  a  division— the  province  takes  the  major 
portion  of  all  of  this,  but  there  is  a  division. 
I  will  get  the  exact  division  for  tlie  hon.  mem- 
ber, I  do  not  know  what  is  is  exactly. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Do  I  understand  at  the 
present  time  there  are  127  provincial  proba- 
tion officers  and  34  municipal  probation 
officers?    Or  a  total  of  161  in  our  province? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  that  is  right, 
yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  information  is  that  at  the  end  of  1957 
there  were  155,  or  6  less  than  at  the  present 
time.   Was  that  in  1956-142? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  what  I  have 
been  doing— that  is,  get  my  word  in  first. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  I  am  sorry,  all  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  are  fighting  against 
time.  There  are  some  very  good  reasons 
perhaps  for  fighting  against  it  today  or  rather 
fighting  with  it,  but  if  I  say  this,  this  may 
help  clear  up  the  problem. 

The  provincial  probation  service,  already 
recognized  as  the  most  advanced  probation 
service  system  in  Canada,  vdll  continue  to 
expand  in  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The  service 
will  be  expanded  by  the  appointment  of  25 
additional  personnel  in  order  to  meet  the 
increasing  demands  of  the  courts.  This  will 
mark  the  seventli  consecutive  year  of 
expansion. 

In  1952,  the  probation  staff  numbered  17 
and  the  budget  was  $63,000,  and  only  4 
areas  of  the  province  were  covered. 

In  1959— this  is  allowing  and  assuming  that 
we  pass  these  estimates— the  probation  staff 
will  number  214.  The  budget  is  in  excess 
of  $1  million.  The  entire  48  areas  of  the 
province  will  be  covered  with  one  exception. 
This  progress  is  without  parallel  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  this  field. 

Also  hon.  members  will  recall  that  there  is 
an  amendment  to  The  Probation  Act  this  year 
which  places  probation  officers  on  a  provin- 
cial basis  rather  than  strictly  on  county  basis. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  a  question.  Might  I  lay 
the   basis   for  it   this   way? 

When  we  compare  the  record  of  people 
sentenced  to  a  penal  institution  with  that  of 
those  placed  on  probation,  there  is  a  really 


astounding  conclusion.  I  do  not  think  this 
figure  can  be  disputed  in  general  terms— that 
over  a  number  of  years,  75  per  cent,  of  those 
who  have  been  confined  to  our  institutions 
have  become  repeaters. 

Over  the  years,  as  far  as  probation  is  con- 
cerned, only  25  per  cent,  became  repeaters. 
It  seems  to  me  that  since  these  were  drawn 
from  the  same  group— people  who  might  have 
gone  to  an  institution— the  only  conclusion 
that  one  can  come  to  is  that  50  per  cent,  of 
those  who  used  to  go  to  institutions,  and 
might  now  be  put  on  probation,  became 
repeaters  because  of  their  experience  in  the 
institutions.  In  other  words,  the  experience 
was  not  a  rehabilitating  experience— it  was 
precisely  the  opposite.  They  became  crim- 
inals rather  than  being  rehabilitated  because 
of  tlie  experience  they  had  in  the  institution. 

It  seems  to  me  this  makes  the  case  for  the 
most  rapid  expansion  of  our  probation  services 
conclusive.  I  do  not  see  how  any  argument 
can  be  made  against  it. 

When  we  take,  in  conjunction  with  that, 
the  fact  that  if  a  person  is  in  an  institution 
it  costs  roughly  $1,500  a  year,  and  while  on 
probation  it  is  $50  a  year,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  rehabilitation  record  is  bolstered  by 
the  financial  factor— that  we  save  money. 

In  light  of  that,  I  want  to  recall  an  ex- 
change that  I  had  with  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  in  the  year  1956,  to  be  found  in 
Hansard  of  March  6,  page  815.  I  put  this 
question  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General: 

Can  the  hon.  Attorney-General  give  this 

House  an  assurance  that  if  people  can  be 

found,  tlie  money  will  be  available  to  take 

them  on  staff. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General's  reply  was  this: 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  answer  there 
is  in  connection  with  the  finding  of  the 
money.    As  I  have  mentioned  earlier— 

and  then  he  goes  on  to  discuss  the  increases 

in    the    estimates    as    compared    with    the 

previous  year. 

My  reply  was  this: 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  has 
confirmed  my  point.  It  seems  to  me  that 
money  should  not  be  the  consideration.  If 
we  are  saving  money  by  employing  pro- 
bation officers,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  a  strong  ground  of  argument  that  we 
have  increased  the  government's  allocation 
for  this  purpose.  If  it  were  increased  still 
further,  the  government  would  be  saving 
still  more  money  by  rehabihtating  people 
effectively. 

Now,  that  being  tlie  case,  I  am  a  bit  curious 
to  know  whether,  in  the  light  of  some  of  the 
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developments  in  the  last  two  or  three  months, 
the  government  is  not  still  dragging  its  feet. 
I  know  the  hon.  Attorney-General  can  get  up 
and  point  to  the  fact  that  he  has  more  pro- 
bation officers  in  the  field  now  than  he  had 
a  year  ago;  that  is  true. 

But  the  real  test  is:  has  he  got  as  many  in 
the  field  as  are  available?  If  more  are  avail- 
able and  can  be  found,  I  suggest  to  him  that 
we  should  make  the  money  available  in 
greater  amounts  through  our  estimates  here. 

Hon.  members  of  the  House  will  be  aware 
of  what  happened  about  two  months  ago 
when  the  Rotary  club  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
took  an  interest  in  this,  and  for  days  the 
headlines  were  crackling.  What  astounded 
me  at  that  time  was  the  comments  of  both  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General.  The  press  reported  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  as  saying  to  the  Rotarians:  "Do  not 
be  naive."  One  report  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  was  "balderdash." 

Hon.  Mr,  Frost:  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
the  time  of  the  House,  but  I  would  say  that 

I  would  be  very  glad  if  my  hon.  friend  would 
look  at  the  correspondence.  Nothing  of  that 
sort  happened.  I  have  a  letter  of  apology 
from  the  Rotary  club,  not  solicited  by  me. 
There  was  absolutely  nothing  to  it. 

On  the  same  day  I  met  the  Rotary  club- 
December  2—1  wrote  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shipley: 

Concerning  our  meeting,  may  I  say  that 
I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  point 
of  view  of  yourself  and  your  committee. 
I  again  commend  you  for  your  attitude 
which  is  a  very  fine  one  indeed. 

The  Attorney-General  was  likewise  im- 
pressed and  he  will  be  in  communication 
with  you  probably  through  Mr.  Coughlin. 
Would  you  just  keep  me  advised.  I  am 
very  anxious  to  make  progress,  and  I  do 
not  want  in  any  way  to  lose  the  interest 
of  worthy  people  like  yourselves.  Would 
you  please  indicate  this  to  your  committee. 
In  the  meantime,  many  thanks  and  very 
best  wishes. 

I  received  a  reply  under  date  of  December 

II  from  Mr.  Shipley  acknowledging  my 
letter.  I  will  not  bother  reading  it  to  the 
House,  but  he  said,  on  December  12: 

We  were  greatly  shocked  and  astonished 
in  reading  the  article  in  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  today  and  we  wish  to  correct  some  of 
the  false  impressions  and  statements  made. 

I  will  not  bother  reading  it,  I  think  it 
was  a  total  misconception  on  the  part  of  the 
reporter,  and  it  was  all  cleared  up.  I 
released  all  the  information  to  the  press  and 


I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  there  is  nothing 
to  it  whatever. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman— 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  would  repeat  what  he  said 
about  parole?  What  were  those  figures  he 
gave? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  75  per  cent,  of 
those  who  went  into  institutions  became 
repeaters.  That  is  the  record  over  the  years. 
And  those  on  probation,  25  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Might  I  read  this: 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  appreciation  for  the 
work  done  by  the  rehabilitation  service 
and  the  board  of  parole.  It  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  75.9  per  cent,  of  the  men  paroled 
successfully  completed  their  term  and  that 
61.8  per  cent,  of  the  women  paroled  did 
likewise. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
mixing  things  up.  The  people  who  get  out 
on  parole  are  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
people   who    are   put   in   the   institutions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber like  the  number  of  those,  too? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  do  not  want  them 
because  the  hon.  Minister  is  confusing  the 
issue.  I  am  talking  about  the  total  number 
of  people  who  went  into  institutions  and  the 
records  are  that  75  per  cent,  of  them  become 
repeaters.  Those  who  are  on  parole  are  only  a 
small  fraction  of  those  who  go  into  the 
institutions. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  go 
into  the  detail  of  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong  and  where  the  mistakes  were  made  in 
the  government's  exchange  with  the  Rotary 
club.  But  I  just  want  to  make  this  point: 
What  they  tried  to  impress  upon  the  govern- 
ment is  that  the  present  staff  of  probation 
officers,  if  they  are  going  to  do  the  job,  are 
obviously   seriously   overloaded. 

I  was  very  interested  in  talking  with  pro- 
bationary officers  since  the  great  headlines 
a  few  months  ago,  and  in  finding  out  the 
details  of  the  work  they  have  to  do,  to 
realize  that  if  a  probation  officer  does  a  rush 
job  it  might  be  worse  than  doing  no  job 
at  all.  What  the  probation  officer  has  to  do 
is  go  out  and  get  the  facts  with  regard  to 
the  offender,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  facts 
the  magistrate  or  the  judge  is  going  to  pass 
sentence. 
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Now,  if  the  probation  oflBcer  does  not 
get  the  complete  facts,  it  may  result  in  this 
person  getting  10  years  rather  than  2  years. 
Therefore,  we  are  playing  with  the  lives 
of  people  by  overloading  probationary  oflBcers 
and  I  think  this  can  have  very  serious 
consequences. 

Now  that,  combined  with  the  other  recom- 
mendation of  the  Fauteux  commission,  which 
I  trust  is  one  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  is  going  to  implement— 
a  much  more  widespread  use  of  pre-sentence 
reports,  not  only  with  juveniles,  not  only 
those  from  16  to  21,  but  all  across  the  board, 
which  is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to,  in 
the  new  approach  in  penal  philosophy,  make 
the  punishment  fit  the  offender  rather  than 
fit  the  crime— this  is  necessary,  and  if  we  are 
going  to  have  a  wider  application  of  the  use 
of  pre-sentence  reports  once  again  we  must 
have  more  probationary  officers. 

So  my  hope  would  be,  and  this  is  the  one 
question  I  would  like  to  put  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General:  Can  he  give  us  the  assur- 
ance—which apparently  he  was  not  willing 
to  give  us  3  years  ago— that  the  only  obstacle 
to  increasing  the  probationary  staff  more 
rapidly  in  the  coming  year  is  the  availability 
of  people  and  not  money? 

Hon,  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  think  that 
probably  puts  it  quite  correctly  in  the  sense 
that  it  is  quite  difficult  to  find  properly 
qualified  staff.  We  have  pretty  well  drained 
the  field.  It  is  necessary  to  train,  and,  of 
course,  it  would  not  be  possible  in  the  view 
of  the  director  of  probation  services,  to  find 
at  a  point  more  than  25  a  year,  if  the  stand- 
ards are  to  be  maintained.  And  that  is 
somewhere  near  the  figure  we  are  at. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  many  does  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  propose  to  appoint  this 
year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  think  it  is 
15  officers  and  10  secretaries. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh.    It  is  25  to  the  staff? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes.  Might  I  also— in 
connection  with  the  question  directed  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Oshawa— state  this,  which 
may  answer  it:  Everything  except  the  office 
space  is  paid  by  the  province  under  The 
Probation  Act.  The  municipality  pays  the 
complete  salary  for  their  own  officers,  that 
is,  the  34— whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Thomas:  They  pay  the  rental  for  the 
office? 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  right.  Every- 
thing except  the  space  is  provided  by  the 
province. 

Vote  211  agreed  to. 

On  vote  212: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Vote  212,  the  fire 
marshal:  I  would  just  like  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  fact  that  the  year 
1958  will  probably  go  down  as  a  very  sig- 
nificant milestone  in  the  history  of  the  fire 
marshal's  office,  with  the  official  opening 
of  the  Ontario  fire  college  in  its  first  year 
of  operation. 

This  is  Canada's  first  fire  college,  and  with 
its  opening  a  great  forward  step  was  taken  in 
the  advancement  of  fire  protection  in  the 
province,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
made  honorary  fire  chief,  the  first  one  to  get 
that  decoration  at  the  college. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Always  putting  out  fires. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  annual  report  for 
1958,  and  that  is  for  the  calendar  year,  will 
be  in  distribution  within  the  next  few  days 
here  for  the  use  of  the  hon.  members. 

The  year  1959  will  see  the  completion  of 
the  county  mutual  fire  aid  plan  throughout 
all  of  southern  Ontario,  and  the  extension  of 
these  districts  where  it  is  feasible  in  northern 
Ontario. 

This  co-operation  has  extended  even  in 
connection  with  the  mutual  aid,  and  with 
civil  defence,  to  such  incidents  as  help  at 
the  request  of  Niagara  Falls,  New  York, 
city  fire  department,  in  an  emergency  there, 
when  several  fires  broke  out,  and  from 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  quite  a  number  of 
units  were  sent  over  and  were  used  partly 
in  the  fighting  of  fires  and  partly  as  a  standby 
in  protection  in  case  further  fires  broke  out, 
illustrating  on  an  international  scale  this 
type  of  co-operation. 

Also  in  1959,  there  will  be  expanded  work 
in  the  fire  marshal's  fire  engineering  division 
in  the  field  of  school  and  public  building 
plan  examinations  and  electrical  inspection 
programmes,  and  the  wider  development 
of  public  education,  through  printed  and 
visual  aids,  to  materially  reduce  Ontario's 
tragic  fire  record  which  still  is  not  entirely 
eliminated,  and  there  is  another  definite 
safety  problem  that  we  have  to  meet. 

There  were  177  deaths  by  fire  last  year, 
and  if  we  add  1,112  on  the  highway  we 
would  get  1,289  or  1  every  7  hours,  some- 
thing that  all  of  us  must  keep  in  mind  when 
we  are  tackling  this  problem. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
some  years  ago  we  reduced  the  number  of 
maximum  working  hours  for  firefighters  from 
72  to  56  hours  a  week,  where  it  now  rest— 
at  a  time  when  the  average,  work  week  is 
about  40  hours  a  week.  Has  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  given  any  consideration  to 
reducing  the  56-hour  maximum  which  is  now 
in  effect  and  if  not,  why  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  now,  I  would 
just  like  to  say  something  to  those  questions 
of  the  hon.  member. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  fire 
department  hours  since  the  administration  of 
The  Fire  Departments  Act  was  transferred  to 
the  fire  marshal's  office  in  1944.  At  that  time, 
only  one  fire  department  in  the  province 
worked  less  than  72  hours  a  week. 

Today  there  is  a  maximum  work  week  of 
56  hours  by  statute.  Thirty-five  fire  depart- 
ments, with  just  under  half  of  the  full-time 
firefighters  in  the  province,  are  on  that  56 
hovirs,  while  13  fire  departments,  with  just 
a  few  more  than  half  of  the  members  for  all 
the  provincial  strength,  are  on  less  than  56 
hours.  Nine  fire  departments,  mostly  in 
northern  and  northwestern  Ontario,  are  on 
a  48-hour  week.  Hamilton  has  a  46% -hour 
week,  Toronto  is  on  a  42-hour  week.  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  fire  department,  by  collective  bar- 
gaining, is  the  first  to  get  a  40-hour  week. 

Ontario's  collective  bargaining  law  for  fire- 
fighters was  the  first  in  Canada,  and  while 
several  other  provinces  now  have  such  laws, 
only  in  British  Columbia  is  there  a  shorter 
week  by  statute  where  there  is  48  hours. 

In  contrast,  the  largest  United  States  city 
on  our  border,  Detroit,  has  a  56-hour  week 
of  24  hours  on  and  24  hours  off.  The  Los 
Angeles  county  has  a  62-hour  week,  Los 
Angeles  city  59.5-hour  week,  San  Francisco 
has  a  56-hour  week,  and  Vancouver  a  48- 
hour  week. 

In  the  1959,  collective  bargaining  which 
is  just  starting  now,  quite  a  number  of  the 
fire  departments  in  all  parts  of  the  province 
seem  to  be  seriously  going  after  the  shorter 
work  week. 

It  seems  preferable  that  the  government, 
instead  of  making  mandatory  any  particular 
system  of  working,  or  saying  to  the  firefighters 
in  the  smaller  towns  that  they  must  take 
shorter  hours  rather  than  higher  pay,  should 
wait  until  the  trend  is  more  pronounced,  at 
least  than  it  is  now,  as  to  what  the  union 
and  the  municipalities  desire  to  achieve  and 
can  achieve  under  their  collective  bargaining. 

To  impose  an  arbitrary  48-hour  limit  on  all 
fire  departments  in  the  province  today  would 


require  the  municipalities  to  engage  some  300 
additional  firefighters,  which  would  be  a 
matter  for  them  to  determine  but  would  cost 
them  on  an  average  of  $4,200  a  year,  which 
is  the  average  for  a  firefighter's  salary.  It 
would  cost  them  about  $1.26  million  and,  of 
course,  more  so  to  bring  it  down  to  40  or  42 
hours  a  week. 

Those  are  all  practical  considerations,  but 
it  would  seem  that  we  certainly  are  in  the 
forefront  when  we  look  at  the  firefighters' 
position  with  respect  to  working  hoiurs  right 
across  the  board. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Surely  the  case  should  be 
judged  on  its  merits,  rather  whether  or  not 
the  firefighters  in  some  American  city  on  our 
borders  have  longer  hours  than  we  have. 
Surely,  in  this  day  and  age,  56  hours  maxi- 
mum is  something  that  should  be  looked  at, 
and  it  is  desirable  for  the  government  to  take 
the  lead. 

Vote  212  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I 
point  out  there  are  other  very  important 
events  which  require  the  consideration  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  fourth  estate,  and  I  there- 
fore move  that  the  committee  rise  and  report 
certain  resolutions  and  beg  leave  to  sit  again. 

Following  this  I  would  like  to  go  into  non- 
contentious  bills,  if  there  is  any  bill  that  my 
hon.  friends  want  held  over  we  will  do  it,  or 
I  agree  that  if  there  is  anything  that  is 
the  slightest  extent  newsworthy  we  will  hold 
it  out. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions  and  begs  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motions: 

Bill  No.  Prl,  An  Act  respecting  the  incor- 
porated synod  of  the  diocese  of  Ontario  of 
The  Anghcan  Church  of  Canada. 

Bill  No.  Pr25,  An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  North  York. 

Bill  No.  Pr26,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  Pr28,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  Pr38,  An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Kingston  and  Queen's  University  at  Kingston. 
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Bill  No.  75,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  Act. 

Bill  No.  93,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Vehicles  Act. 


THE  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  104,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Local  Improvement  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THE    MUNICIPAL    FRANCHISE 
EXTENSION  ACT,  1958 

Hon,  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  105,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipal  Franchise  Extension  Act,  1958." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
biU. 

CITY  OF  LONDON 

Mr.  G.  E.  Jackson  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Prl8,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
London." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

Mr.  R.  E.  Elliott  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  Pr43,  "An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Hamilton." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  now  move  that  you  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole,  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  FAUTEUX 
COMMITTEE  REPORT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  42,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  implementation  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  report  of  the 
Fauteux  committee. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  42  reported. 

ESTABLISHMENT  AND  CONFIRMATION 
OF  BOUNDARIES  OF  LAND 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  60,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
confirmation  of  boundaries  of  land. 


Mr.  Chairman:  This  is  a  reprinted  bill. 
You  will  find  a  reprinted  copy  in  your  books. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  I  would  move  that  the 
reprint  copy  of  the  bill  be  considered. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Sections  1  to  22,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  60  reported. 

THE  ASSESSMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  76,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

Sections  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  76  reported. 

THE   EVIDENCE   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  80,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Evidence  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  80  reported. 

THE  CERTIFICATION  OF 
TITLES  ACT,  1958 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  81,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Certification  of  Titles  Act, 
1958. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  81  reported. 

THE  SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  82,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Summary  Convictions  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  82  reported. 

THE    HIGHWAY   TRAFFIC   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  85,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Highway  TraflBc  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  regard  to  section  3  as 
shown  in  the  bill,  I  move  that  subsection  2 
of  section  3  of  Bill  No.  85,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Highway  TraflSc  Act,  be  struck  out  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor: 

(2)  Subsection  2b  of  the  said  section 
28,  as  re-enacted  by  subsection  3  of  section 
9    of    The    Highway    TraflBc    Amendment 
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Act,   1958,  is  repealed  and  the  following 
substituted  therefor: 

{2b)  The  council  of  a  township  or  county 
may  by  by-law  prescribe  a  higher  rate 
of  speed  for  motor  vehicles  driven 
upon  a  highway  or  portion  of  a  high- 
way under  its  jurisdiction  within  a 
built-up  area  or  urban  area  than  is 
prescribed  in  subsection  1  or  within 
a  suburban  district  than  is  prescribed 
in  such  district  for  motor  vehicles 
driven  upon  a  highway  within  a  built- 
up  area,  urban  area  or  suburban  dis- 
trict, but  such  increased  rate  of  speed 
shall  not  be  more  than  50  miles  per 
hovu:. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Does  the  amendment  carry? 

Carried. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  4  to  13,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  85  reported. 

THE  WAGES  ACT 

House   in  committee   on  Bill   No.   87,   An 
Act  to  amend  The  Wages  Act. 
Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  87  reported. 

THE  EXECUTION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   88,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Execution  Act. 
Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  88  reported. 

THE   GAME   AND    FISHERIES   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   91,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Game  and  Fisheries  Act. 
Sections  1  to  11,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  91  reported. 

THE  FOREST  FIRES 
PREVENTION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  92,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Forest  Fires  Prevention 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  92  reported. 

THE  POWER  COMMISSION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  94,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Power  Commission  Act. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  94  reported. 


THE  GENERAL  WELFARE  ASSISTANCE 
ACT,  1958 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  95,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  General  Welfare  Assistance 
Act,   1958. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  95  reported. 


THE  JAILS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on   Bill   No.   96,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Jails  Act. 

Sections   1   and  2   agreed  to. 

Bill    No.    96    reported. 


THE  ONTARIO-ST.  LAWRENCE 

DEVELOPMENT  COMMISSION 

ACT,  1955 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  102,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario-St.  Lawrence 
development  commission  Act,  1955. 

Sections   1   to   3,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  102  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  certain  bills  with  amendments, 
certain  bills  without  amendment,  and  asks 
for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  certain 
bills  with  amendments,  and  certain  bills 
without  amendment,  and  begs  leave  to  sit 
again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Before 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I 
will  say  that  tomorrow,  Wednesday,  there 
will  be  a  night  session.  We  would  like  to 
take  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development  and  then  the 
item  on  the  order  paper  in  relation  to  the 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 

And   the   House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon  students  from  Delta  collegiate  insti- 
tute, Hamilton;  Oak  Park  junior  high  school, 
Scarborough;  Trenton  high  school;  and  20 
ladies  of  the  Liberal  women's  association  of 
Niagara  Falls.  We  extend  to  all  these  people 
a  very  hearty  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting    reports. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer,  from  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  health,  presents  the  committee's  second 
and  final  report  and  moves  its  adoption: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Sanatoria  for 
Consumptives  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Hospitals 
Act,  1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Health  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Rankin,  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  legal  bills,  presents  the  committee's 
fourth  and  final  report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  repoit  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Racing  Commission 
Act. 

The  Charitable  Gifts  Act,  1959. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bill  with  certain  amendments: 

The  Juvenile  and  Family  Courts  Act,  1959. 

Your  committee  would  recommend  that 
the  following  bill  be  not  reported: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  County  Courts 
Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):   Before  the  orders  of  the  day, 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing announcement. 

As  the  result  of  a  great  many  petitions 
from  owners  and  residents  of  York  township, 
a  commission  has  been  issued  for  a  public 
inquiry  into  certain  financial  affairs  of  the 
corporation  of  the  township  of  York  related 
to  subdivisions  of  land,  zoning  by-laws,  and 
the  sales  of  municipal  lands  owned  by  the 
said  corporation  in  the  township  of  York  and 
any  matter  connected  therewith. 

His  honour  Judge  Joseph  A.  Sweet,  QC, 
of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  has  been  named  the 
commissioner  to  conduct  this  inquiry. 

If  it  should  appear  desirable  to  his  honour 
Judge  Sweet  that  the  terms  of  reference 
should  be  broadened,  a  request  so  to  do  will 
be  given  immediate  attention. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Before  the 
orders  of  tlie  day,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
statement  concerning  the  matter  of  obscene 
literature  that  was  discussed  here  yesterday 
and  I  am  using  as  a  reference  a  newspaper 
article  that  was  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
today. 

For  your  information,  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  I  visited  many  newsstands  in  the 
city  of  Toronto,  and  had  no  trouble  at  all  in 
finding  what  I  consider  to  be  a  good  case. 
So  I  have,  as  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
(Mr.  Roberts)  suggested,  laid  a  charge  against 
an  individual  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  on  my  desk  now, 
some  of  these  magazines.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  said  yesterday,  about  the 
ones  I  sent  over  to  him,  that  perhaps  we 
could  see  scenes  such  as  that  on  bathing 
beaches  in  Ontario.  I  am  speaking  very 
seriously  about  what  I  found  this  morning, 
and  what  I  purchased,  and  I  will  send  a  copy 
over  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  I  consider  it 
to  be  greatly  detrimental  to  the  youth  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

I  do  not  think  that  magazines  such  as  this 
should  be  allowed  to  circulate.  It  certainly 
is  beyond  the   bounds   of   decency. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  address  my 
remarks  now  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General. 
I  have  laid  the  charge,  but  it  has  been  impos- 
sible for  me  to  find  out  who  are  the  distri- 
butors of  this  literature.  Naturally,  I  am  not  a 
detective  or  a  policeman.    I  have  put  several 
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hours  of  work  into  this,  this  morning,  and  I 
found  a  great  reluctance  among  dealers  to 
give  any  information;  in  fact,  the  newspaper 
dealers  do  not  know  who  the  distributors  of 
this  particular  literature  are. 

I  have  a  bill  here  in  front  of  me,  and  there 
is  no  name  of  the  distributor  on  it.  The 
newspaper  dealer  who  accepted  this  particu- 
lar consignment  just  knows  the  man  as  Mr. 
Smith.  Another  newspaper  dealer  knew  the 
man  as  Joe,  It  was  impossible  for  me  to 
find  out  who  actually  distributes  this  literature 
in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  very 
pleased  to  tell  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
in  private  what  I  have  found.  Now,  I  am 
asking    for   his    help. 

I  feel  that  the  distributors  of  this  literature 
should  be  found  and,  if  a  case  can  be  made 
against  them— and  I  am  sure  it  can  be— that 
they  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent 
of  the  law. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  That 
is  exactly  what  I  said  yesterday,  that  if  the 
case  could  be  laid  out  and  the  proper  steps 
taken,  that  is  exactly  what  would  be  done. 

I  would  remind  my  hon.  friend,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  first  time,  by  a  long  sight, 
that  just  such  action  as  he  has  taken  has  been 
taken,  and  there  have  been  many  people 
highly  interested  in  the  subject  who  have 
banded  themselves  together  actually  to  do 
just  what  the  hon.  member  is  trying  to  do. 

As  far  as  co-operation  is  concerned,  if  the 
charges  are  before  the  proper  authority,  they 
will  certainly  get  the  fullest  investigation  at 
the  hands  of  the  Crown  officers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee 
of  the  whole;  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 


THE  PLANNING  ACT,   1955 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  54,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Plarming  Act,  1955. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reference  to  Bill  No.  54,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Planning  Act,  1955,  which  I  understand 
has  been  reprinted,  I  would  like  to  now  move 
that  the  following  subsection  be  added  and 
that,  when  the  bill  is  again  called,  there 
should  be  every  opportunity  to  debate  the 


amendment  which   I   will   now   read   to   the 
House. 

I  should  point  out  to  my  hon.  friends 
that  the  amendment  has  been  mimeographed, 
and  copies  will  be  made  available  to  all  hon. 
members  for  study  so  that  they  will  not 
say  that  an  amendment  of  this  importance 
was  called  and  they  did  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  think  over  the  terms  and  conditions. 

The  amendment,  which  I  will  now  move, 
is  as  follows: 

Bill  No.  54,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Plan- 
ning Act,  1955,  is  amended  by  adding  thereto 
the  following  section: 

First,  subsection  5  of  section  26  of  The 
Planning  Act,  1955,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  Minister  may  impose  as  a  condition 
to  the  approval  of  a  plan  of  subdivision" 
in  the  first  and  second  lines,  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  Minister  may  impose  such 
conditions  to  the  approval  of  a  plan  of  sub- 
division as  in  his  opinion  are  advisable,  and 
in  particular,"  but  without  restricting  in  any 
way  whatsover  the  generality  of  the  fore- 
going he  may  impose  the  condition  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  clause: 

If  the  applicant  enter  into  one  or  more 

agreements    with    a    municipality,    dealing 

with    such    matters    as    the    Minister   may 

consider  necessary,  including  the  provision 

of  municipal  services. 

Secondly,  said  section  26  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  subsection: 
Every  municipality  may  enter  into 
agreements  imposed,  as  a  condition  to  the 
approval  of  a  plan  of  subdivision,  where 
the  apphcant  for  approval,  or  the  muni- 
cipality in  which  the  land  is  situate,  is 
not  satisfied  as  the  conditions  imposed  or 
to  be  imposed  by  the  Minister,  or  by  the 
municipality  as  the  case  may  be,  he  or 
it  may  at  any  time,  before  the  plan  of  sub- 
division is  approved,  appeal  de  novo  to 
the  municipal  board  by  written  notice  to 
the  secretary  of  the  board,  in  which  case 
the  application  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
referred  to  the  board  under  section  29 
of  The  Planning  Act,  1955. 

Thirdly: 

Every  municipality  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  always  had  authority  to  enter  into 
agreements  imposed  as  a  condition  to  the 
approval  of  a  plan  of  subdivision,  and  all 
such  agreements  entered  into  before  this 
section  comes  into  force  are  hereby  vali- 
dated and  confirmed  and  declared  to  be 
legal,   valid   and  binding. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  May 
I  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  Mr. 
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Chairman,  that  this  matter  was  originally 
introduced  in  the  House  in  the  form  of 
sections  4  and  5  of  this  Bill  No.  54,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  committee  on 
municipal  law. 

Now,  I  may  say  that,  in  referring  it  to  the 
committee  on  municipal  law,  there  was,  of 
course,  the  right  given— the  complete  right 
to  the  hon.  members  of  tlie  House— to  alter, 
amend  or  obliterate  those  sections. 

I  will  be  quite  frank  with  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  saying  that  some  of  us  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  form  of  those  sections  for 
this  reason,  that  they  were  designed  to  deal 
with  the  problem  but  they  gave  to  the 
Minister  a  right  to  make  a  decision  which 
was  completely  unappealable. 

When  the  matter  went  before  the  commit- 
tee on  municipal  law  that  matter  became  very 
apparent.  Now,  as  a  result,  the  two  sections 
were  struck  out  which  is,  of  course,  not  what 
we  had  hoped  for;  it  was  hoped  that  a  solution 
of  this  problem  would  be  arrived  at  by  the 
committee  on  municipal  law.  The  efiFect  is 
simply  this:  The  purpose  of  these  amendments 
was  first  to  remove  any  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  subdivision  agreements  already 
•entered  into  between  the  municipalities  and 
subdividers,  and  secondly,  to  provide  that 
agreements  in  futvure  should  be  approved 
by  the  Minister. 

I  would  not  say  that  this  provision  which 
has  been  now  introduced  is  the  last  word. 
But  I  think  it  is  very,  very  necessary  for  the 
House  to  deal  with  these  questions. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  suggest,  sir,  now 
that  this  has  been  introduced  and  placed 
before  the  House,  that  we  should  ask  the 
committee  to  rise  and  report  consideration  of 
a  certain  bill,  and  I  shall  then  move  that  the 
matter  be  referred  back  to  the  committee  on 
municipal  law,  where  it  can  be  determined  on 
its  merits. 

I  point  out  that  this  is  a  problem  of  very 
great  importance  to  the  municipalities,  and  it 
is  one  to  which  we  have  to  find  the  solution. 
If  the  solution  suggested  is  not  the  proper 
one,  then  let  us  see  what  the  solution  is. 

That,  I  think,  is  the  situation,  sir.  So  we 
have  adopted  this  method  of  placing  the 
amendment  before  the  House  for  study,  but 
we  shall  refer  it,  as  soon  as  this  committee 
rises,  back  to  the  conmiittee  on  municipal  law 
where  it  can  be  considered  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly  agree 
with  the  procedure  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  outlined,  but  I  would  like  to  ask 
one  question  so  that,  in  the  preparation  for 


this  next  meeting,  we  can  get  some  concep- 
tion of  the  exact  significance  and  purpose 
of  the  amendment. 

My  understanding,  may  I  point  out  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development, 
was  that  there  was  considerable  objec- 
tion the  other  day  during  the  sitting  of  the 
committee  on  municipal  law  to  the  end  that 
unhmited  discretion  was  given  the  Minister  to 
dispose  of  this  particular  problem  and  without 
appeal. 

Now,  as  I  read  the  section,  the  discretion 
is  limited  only  to  matters  including  the  pro- 
vision of  municipal  services. 

My  understanding  the  other  day,  after  dis- 
cussing this  matter  with  municipal  oflBcials 
and  with  subdividers  and  with  other  bodies 
present,  was  that  they  feel  the  maximum 
number  of  conditions  should  be  set  out  in 
the  bill.  In  effect,  it  should  be  said:  "These 
are  the  maximum  number  of  conditions  that 
can  be  imposed  by  the  municipahty  and/or 
the  Minister,"  so  that  persons,  municipaUties, 
subdividers  and  others  will  at  least  know  the 
maximum  conditions  that  can  be  imposed. 

It  may  be  that  agreements  and  discretions 
will  be  used  at  varying  times  to  impose  less 
than  the  maximum  list  of  conditions.  But  I 
suggest  that  the  amendment,  as  outlined  here, 
does  not  suggest  that  any  detailed  list  of 
conditions  will  be  incorporated  into  the  Act, 
and  the  same  basic  objections  will  be  present. 

I  do  not  want  to  prolong  this  particular 
debate.  As  I  said  at  the  very  outset,  I  am 
in  agreement  that  it  go  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. But  my  first  spontaneous  reaction  is 
that  the  bill,  as  now  incorporated,  still  does 
not  overcome  what  I  understood  to  be  a 
very  fundamental  objection  to  the  bill  at  the 
committee  stage  last  week. 

Hon.  Mr*.  Nickle:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  it  is  a  very  diflBcult  thing,  so  my  advisers 
tell  me,  to  reduce  to  writing  a  formula  of 
conditions.  The  best  advice  I  get— and  I  think 
there  is  some  merit  behind  it— is  that  each 
and  every  application  should  be  considered  on 
its  merits. 

Now,  if  hon.  members  think  they  can  come 
up  with  a  formula,  I  invite  them  to  give  the 
matter  their  best  consideration.  I  am  simply 
saying  that,  according  to  the  information  I 
received,  it  is  impossible  to  put  it  into  words 
because  we  have  to  deal  with  every  one  on 
its  merits. 

Now,  in  relation  to  the  right  of  appeal,  that 
comes  very  strongly  from  the  legal  section  of 
the  municipal  branch  of  the  Canadian  bar 
association  and  that  is  provided  for. 
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Mr.  F.  R.  Olivei'  (Grey  South):  I  agree 
to  some  extent  with  what  the  hon.  Minister 
has  said,  that  it  is  apparent  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  spell  out  in  detail  the  various  serv- 
ices. But  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  last  line  of 
the  new  subsection  (d)  where  it  says  "includ- 
ing the  provision  of  municipal  services"  that 
puts  us  just  about  back  where  we  started. 
Surely,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  possible  to  spell 
out  in  a  broad  way  what  are  municipal  serv- 
ices. It  may  be  that  in  some  instances  we 
cannot  completely  spell  it  out,  but  surely  we 
can  say  that  it  includes  sewers,  or  it  includes 
sidewalks.   I  do  not  even  know  what  they  are. 

There  are  certain  acceptable  conditions  that 
I  think  should  be  written  into  the  statutes. 
Now  it  may  well  be  that  in  certain  instances 
we  have  to  go  beyond  that  with  the  hon. 
Minister's  approval,  but  it  seems  to  me  we 
could  write  a  basic  charter  in  here  that  would 
do  a  lot  of  good.  This  amendment,  it  seems 
to  me,  leaves  us  at  about  where  we  were 
before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  tlie  hon. 
member  for  Grey  South,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
those  things  were  given  consideration.  I  think 
he  will  see  the  problem.  The  minute  we 
write  a  certain  condition  into  the  statutes  we 
run  into  very  great  difficulties  because  of  the 
various  conditions  there  are  in  the  province. 
It  was  felt  that  it  would  be  better  to  make 
the  power  broad,  and  then  have  it  subject  to 
the  review  of  the  municipal  board,  and  that 
would  give  it  the  flexibility  to  meet  the 
many  and  varied  conditions  which  we  have 
in  the  province. 

There  is  another  point  in  these  proposed 
sections  which,  of  course,  might  be  subject 
to  objection,  and  I  think  one  of  them  is  this, 
that  a  Minister  reaches  a  decision,  and  then 
there  is  an  appeal  from  that  decision  to  the 
municipal  board,  that  it  might  place  the  muni- 
cipal board  under  some  embarrassment.  It 
might  be  better,  for  instance,  to  substitute  the 
director  of  planning  or  something  of  that  sort. 

But,  I  would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  purpose  of  this  amendment,  or  these 
suggestions,  is  to  place  the  matter  back  so 
that  it  can  be  reconsidered  by  the  committee 
itself.  There  are,  I  think,  places  for  these 
sections  to  be  altered  or  changed.  We  are 
by  no  means  saying  that  this  is  the  "last 
prayer."  We  are  saying  that  this  matter 
should  be  referred  back  and  we  take  this 
method  of  referring  it  back  to  the  munici- 
pal law  committee  where  the  matter  can 
be  determined  again  on  its  merits. 

We  are  not  presenting  this  as  something 
which  is  unalterable  or  which  represents  an 
irrevocable  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 


government  to  do  this.  The  only  thing  that 
is  irrevocable  is  this,  that  this  is  a  problem 
which  must  be  dealt  with,  and  we  propose  to 
deal  with  it.  But  we  must,  as  I  say,  get 
the  best  arrangement,  the  one  that  carries 
with  it  the  judgment  of  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House. 

So  I  would  say,  in  referring  this  back  to 
the  committee  on  municipal  law,  that  it  is 
by  no  means  intended  that  this  be  the  last 
word.  There  are  points  in  it  that  I  do  not 
like,  one  of  them  is  the  point  that  I 
mentioned. 

With  this,  let  us  take  the  very  best  advice 
we  can  and  see  what  answer  there  would  be 
to  it.  Failure  in  finding  an  answer  to  the 
matter  would  perhaps  result  in  a  subdivision 
freeze  in  this  province,  that  has  already 
been  indicated.  Fiurthermore,  it  might  leave 
municipal  councillors  or  reeves  open  to  actions 
in  matters  which  they  have  dealt  with  in 
good  faith,  and  we  just  do  not  propose  to 
have  that  happen. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  At  that  par- 
ticular committee,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  opposition  from  the  subdividers,  and  after 
some  discussion  the  hon.  Minister  decided  to 
delete  sections  4  and  5  out  of  the  previous 
bill. 

Now,  I  think  the  impression  was  left  with  a 
number  of  those  people  there  that,  on  the 
promise  of  the  hon.  Minister,  some  discussion 
would  take  place.  I  feel  quite  svire,  in  my 
opinion  anyway,  that  the  inference  was  left 
with  those  people,  that  nothing  would  be 
done  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature,  and 
many  of  them  went  away  with  that  impres- 
sion. Now,  we  are  coming  in  with  this,  which 
to  my  mind  seems  to  be  unfair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  do  not  misunderstand  me, 
I  am  not  saying  that  the  hon.  Minister  said 
that,  but  there  were  many  persons  at  that 
meeting  who  went  away  from  that  gathering 
with  the  opinion  that  nothing  would  be  done, 
that  the  two  sections  were  deleted,  that 
was  it,  and  the  bill  would  go  through  as 
presented. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  made  it  perfectly  clear 
tliat  the  sections  in  question  would  have 
further  consideration.  Now  they  have  had 
it,    and    today    the    hon.    members    get    the 


Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  still  am  not 
satisfied,  and  I  want  to  press  this  point 
just  a  little  further.  It  seems  to  me  that, 
before  we  go  to  committee  with  these  pro- 
posed amendments,  the  hon.  Minister  should 
make   an  honest-to-goodness   effort  to  write 
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out  what  could  be  considered  as  a  standard 
set  of  municipal  services.  In  my  judgment, 
doing  that  would  not  eliminate  all  the  trouble, 
but  it  would  eliminate  perhaps  75  per  cent, 
or  85  per  cent,  of  it. 

What  we  are  doing  is  this:  We  are  leaving 
everything  up  to  the  Minister  and  then,  when 
it  goes  to  the  Minister,  if  they  do  not  agree 
with  him,  they  appeal  to  the  municipal  board. 

Now,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  it  might  embarrass  the 
municipal  board.  I  think  we  would  be  in  just 
as  great  a  danger  of  embarrassing  the  Min- 
ister. I  am  not  anxious  that  he  should  not 
be  embarrassed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  will  try  to  bring  up  a 
formula  of  basic  conditions. 

Mr.  Oliver:  All  right. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without 
Portfolio ) :  I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  think  he  feels  that  this 
section  is  directed  towards  the  conditions 
dealing  with  municipal  services  only.  But  that 
is  not  so,  sir.  The  section  deals  with  any 
kind  of  condition,  that  may  be  the  direction 
of  a  road,  the  number  of  crosswalks,  the 
number  of  lots  to  an  acre,  the  number  of 
acres  to  a  plan,  the  number  of  acres  for 
a  school  yard,  and  so  on. 

In  short,  it  encompasses  every  aspect  of  the 
Minister's  control  over  a  plan  including  muni- 
cipal services,  which  forms  only  a  small  part 
of  it. 

I  think  it  fair  to  say,  since  many  of 
us  have  expressed  our  views  on  this 
section,  or  these  two  sections,  to  the  House, 
that  I  was  one  who  was  opposed  to  section 
4  and  section  5  and  I  felt  strongly  that  some- 
thing should  be  done,  because  it  put  the 
Minister,  I  felt,  in  a  position  which  no  Min- 
ister should  be  placed  in.  It  should  be 
avoided.  That  is  a  tremendous  responsibility 
without  any  right  of  appeal. 

And  basically,  you  will  note,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  section  4  has  not  been  put  back  in  the 
Act;  section  4  is  still  out.  Therefore,  all  we 
are  dealing  with,  in  this  amendment,  is  actu- 
ally section  5.  Does  the  hon.  member  realize 
that?     Well,  that  is  the  first  part. 

The  second  point  is  that,  when  we  worked 
at  this  yesterday,  to  try  to  find  some  kind  of 
a  compromise  which  would  be  a  solution  to 
this  problem,  we  certainly  have  not  put  this 
forward  in  any  sense  that  it  is  the  last  word 
by  any  means.  I  was  one  of  those,  along 
with  the  hon.  leada:  of  the  Opposition,  and 


many  other  hon.  members  in  this  House, 
including  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South, 
who  felt,  on  the  day  the  committee  met,  that 
it  was  desirable,  if  we  could,  to  have  a 
specific  list  of  things  within  which  the  Minis- 
ter should  have  power. 

The  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  how- 
ever, knows  the  difficulty  in  any  legislation  of 
specifically  setting  forth  certain  powers;  it 
thereby  excludes  all  others.  That  is  the  first 
problem.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  hon. 
members  say  it  is  inclusive  of  others  and  list 
certain  things,  then  it  includes  everything, 
so  they  have  not  gained  much. 

The  third  problem  of  setting  them  forth  is 
that  we  would  limit  the  jurisdiction  to  those 
specific  things  and  we  may  have  omitted  very 
many  others. 

So,  with  great  sincerity,  I  would  say  to 
every  hon.  member  in  the  House:  If  anyone 
can  come  up  with  a  better  solution  than  this, 
I  would  like  to  see  it,  because  I  am  opposed 
to  a  Minister  as  a  whole— regardless  of  who 
he  may  be,  myself  included— having  an  abso- 
lutely unlimited  power  in  relation  to  any  of 
these  things,  particularly  in  matters  as  impor- 
tant as  subdivision  controls.  I  hope  we  can 
come  up  with  some  better  solution. 

But,  I  frankly  would  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Grey  South,  with  great  respect,  I  am 
not  hopeful  that  the  hon.  Minister  can  come 
up  with  a  list  that  is  really  going  to  help  us. 
However,  let  us  look  at  the  list  and  maybe  it 
will  do  that. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  do  not  want  to  belaboiu:  this, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  another  aspect  of  this 
situation  wliich  seems  slightly  inconsistent.  If 
the  group  does  not  agree  with  the  verdict 
of  the  Minister,  then  the  suggestion  is  that 
it  should  be  appealed  to  the  municipal  board. 

Now,  I  think  we  are  going  altogether  too 
far  in  this  particular  regard.  Here  we  have 
the  municipal  board,  which  is  in  reality  a 
creature  of  the  government,  and  we  have  the 
Minister's  decision  being  objected  to,  or 
appealed  from,  to  a  board  which  is  in  reality 
a  creature  of  the  government. 

Now,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  would  not  want  to  be  in  the  position  of  a 
Minister  and  have  an  appeal  from  my  decision 
passed  on  to  a  creature  of  the  administration. 
It  seems  to  me  that  it  places  the  Minister 
in  a  wholly  indefensible  position— in  a  position 
that  I  would  not  want  to  be  in  as  a  Minister 
at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  hon.  friend,  I  men- 
tioned that  point  a  moment  ago,  and  I  think 
perhaps  there  is  an  alternative  that  can  be 
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provided  in  there  that  keeps  the  ministerial 
discretion  out  of  it.  I  think  perhaps  we  can 
devise  something. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  other  hand,  I— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Maybe  the  hon.  Minister 
could  help  me  with  it.  Why  would  he 
object  to  an  appeal  to  a  court  or  another 
independent  body?  A  designative  government 
will  be  the  same  as— 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  The  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South  just  now  by  what  he  says 
—and  I  say  this  in  all  fairness— leaves  the 
impression  that,  because  this  is  a  creature  of 
the  government,  as  he  says,  therefore  it 
might  be  amenable  to  suggestions  or  yield 
under  certain  pressures. 

Now,  I  know  that  the  inference  is  there, 
and  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that,  whether  he 
thinks  it  is  a  creature  of  the  government  or 
not,  those  people  are  not  interfered  with 
by  anybody,  including  myself. 

Now,  to  answer  the  other  question  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  reason 
why  I  thought  it  was  preferable  to  have  an 
appeal  to  the  Ontario  municipal  board  is  this, 
tliat  the  chairman  of  the  board,  knowing 
his  personnel,  could  well  select  two  or  three 
members  of  that  board  who  are  experts,  who 
have  dealt  with  many  other  planning  matters, 
and  therefore  would  be  able  to  deal  with 
these  certain  planning  matters  along  with  sub- 
division control. 

There  are  many  judges,  may  I  suggest  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who  during 
their  practice,  have  speciaHzed  in,  say,  rela- 
tively few  tilings,  and  have  not  had  the  experi- 
ence so  far  as  subdivisions  and  subdivision 
control  is  concerned.  There  is  also  the  fact, 
as  my  hon.  colleague  says,  there  is  a  more 
informal  atmosphere  before  the  board  than 
there  is  before  a  judge  in  court. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  belabour  this  either,  but  presumably 
we  have  an  expert  opinion  when  the  Minister 
passes  on  it.  We  have  the  opinion  of  the 
Minister  under  the  terms  of  the  Act.  Now, 
one  might  well  argue,  and  I  think  very  effec- 
tively, that  after  that  expert  opinion  has 
been  given,  the  appeal  should  be  to  an 
independent  body  and  not  necessarily  another 
expert  board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  we  have  made  a  very  fair  attempt 
at  trying  to  find  a  solution  to  this  knotty 
problem,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  committee 


on  municipal  law,  with  its  wide  experience, 
will  be  able  to  solve  these  matters. 

Therefore,  I  move  that  we  adjourn  further 
consideration  of  this  matter  in  order  that 
it  may  be  referred  to  the  committee  on 
municipal  law,  wliich  I  shall  do  as  soon  as 
the  committee  rises.  Will  that  be  all  right? 
While  we  are  sitting  here,  there  are  one 
or  two  matters,  perhaps  of  a  routine  nature- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  clean  them  up  right 
now.  The  hon.  member  for  Ottawa  South 
(Mr.  Dunbar)  says  that  he  is  going  to  devote 
his  talents  to  this  matter  to  bring  us  a  better 
bill  than  this  one,  so  here  we  are.  He  will 
be   welcome   at   the   committee   meeting. 


NOTICES   OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  government  notice 
of  motion  No.  5,  by  hon.  L.  P.  Cecile, 
Resolved, 

That,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council 
may,  until  March  31,  1960,  direct  pay- 
ment out  of  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund  to  a  charitable  organization  acquiring 
a  building  to  be  used  as  a  hostel  of  an 
amount  based  upon  the  total  bed  capacity 
of  the  building  at  the  rate  of  $450  per  bed 
or  an  amount  equal  to  30  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  building  to  the  charitable 
organization,  whichever  is  the  lesser,  to 
be  computed  in  acordance  with  the  regu- 
lations, but  no  payment  shall  be  made 
unless  the  council  of  the  municipality 
in  which  the  building  is  situated  directs 
payments  to  the  charitable  organization 
acquiring  the  building  of  an  amount  equal 
to  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  thereof 
to  the  charitable  organization, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  69,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Charitable  Institutions  Act,   1956. 

And  notice  of  motion  No.  6,  hon.  L.  M. 
Frost,  Resolved, 

That,  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1960,  the  expenses  of  The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  97,  An  Act  to  estab- 
lish The  Department  of  Energy  Resources. 

Resolutions  concurred  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  honoiu-able  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.  Mackay),  having 
been  informed  of  the  subject  matter  of  the 
resolutions,  graciously  recommends  them  for 
the  consideration  of  this  House. 
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THE  CONDITIONAL  SALES  ACT 

House    in    committee    on    Bill   No.    7,   An 
Act  to  amend  The  Conditional  Sales  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  7  reported. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  WILDERNESS 
AREAS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  22,  An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
wilderness  areas. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Bill  No.  22  will  be 
held. 


Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  that  it  has 
come  to  certain  resolutions,  certain  bills 
without  amendment,  progress  on  one  bill, 
and  asks  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  are  some  bills  here  that  will 
be  going  to  various  committees.  If  any  of  the 
hon.  members  have  any  objection  to  them 
being  given  second  readings,  if  they  indicate 
it,  I  would  withdraw  them. 


STATUS  OF  CROWN  AGENCIES 

House   in   committee  on  Bill  No.   89,   An 
Act  to  declare  the  status  of  Crown  agencies. 

Sections   1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  89  reported. 


ACT  TO  EXTEND   JURISDICTION 
OF  SUPREME  COURT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  64,  An 
Act  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  Supreme 
Court  to  vary  trusts  in  the  interests  of 
beneficiaries  and  sanction  dealings  with  trust 
property. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  64  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  moving 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report  certain 
bills  with  and  without  amendment,  and  the 
consideration  of  a  certain  bill,  may  I  say 
that  the  bill  we  have  just  considered.  An 
Act  to  extend  the  jinrisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  vary  certain  conditions  and  trusts, 
is  an  interesting  one  that  deals  with  a 
power  to  executors  and  trustees  to  invest  in 
certain  types  of  common  stocks. 

Now,  that  has  been  before  this  House  on 
very  many  occasions,  and  I  think  that  this 
is  a  reasonable  solution  to  the  problem.  I 
think  it  is  of  interest  to  those  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  administration  of  trusts. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  undesirable 
to  give  that  power  to  executors  and  trustees 
generally.  On  the  other  hand,  in  these  days, 
circumstances  place  trusts  which  are  on  a 
long  term,  perhaps  on  a  perpetual,  basis,  in 
a  very  diflBcult  position,  and  I  think  tiiat 
this  meets  that  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  committee  rise 
and  report,  and,  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 


OPERATION   OF   COMMUNITY   SALES 
OF   LIVESTOCK 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  106,  "An  Act  respecting  the 
operation  of  comnnmity  sales  of  livestock." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  MARKETING 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  107,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Marketing  Act." 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  On  that 
bill,  could  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  this  will 
be  up  tomorrow  morning? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture ) :  We  hope  to  have  it  before  the  agri- 
cultural committee  tomorrow  morning. 


Motion   agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE    MILK    INDUSTRY    ACT,    1957 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  108,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk 
Industry  Act,   1957." 

Mr.  Oliver:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
when  these  bills  come  before  the  committee 
tomorrow  morning,  will  there  be  a  provision, 
or  an  opportunity,  for  those  interested  in  the 
bill,  to  say  something  at  that  time— outside 
the  hon.  committee  members,  that  is? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past,  and  if 
certain  interested  parties  want  to  make  repre- 
sentations, I  think  the  committee  could  be 
guided  by  their  own  judgment  on  that,  as  to 
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whether  they  wish  to  have  outside  representa- 
tion made.  The  hon.  committee  members  can 
decide  what  they  wish  to  do  with  it 
themselves. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  may  say  quite  frankly  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  the  reason  I  am  asking 
this  is  that  there  was  an  intimation  given  to 
some  of  the  organization  members  that  there 
would  be  no  opportunity  for  outside  repre- 
sentation, and  I  thought  that  was  a  mistake. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

THIRD    READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing upon  motions: 

Bill  No.  42,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
implementation  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  report  of  the  Fauteux  committee. 

Bill  No.  60,  An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  and  conformation  of  boundaries 
of  lands. 

Bill  No.  76,  An  Act  to  amend  the  Assess- 
ment Act. 

Bill  No.  80,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Evidence 
Act. 

Bill  No.  81,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Certifi- 
cation of  Titles  Act,  1958. 

Bill  No.  82,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Summary 
Convictions  Act. 

Bill  No.  85,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act. 

Bill  No.  87,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Wages 
Act. 

Bill  No.  88,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Execu- 
tion Act. 

Bill  No.  91,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Game 
and  Fisheries  Act. 

Bill  No.  92,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Forest 
Fires  Prevention  Act. 

Bill  No.  94,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Power 
Commission  Act. 

Bill  No.  95,  An  Act  to  amend  The  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act. 

Bill  No.  102,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario- 
St.  Lawrence  Development  Commission  Act, 
1955. 

THE    FARM    PRODUCTS    GRADES 
AND    SALES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  112,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products  Grades  and  Sales  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
you  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  committee  of 
supply. 

ESTIMATES,    DEPARTMENT   OF 
PLANNING   AND    DEVELOPMENT 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
already  in  this  House  discussed  the  general 
programme  of  the  conservation  branch  and 
tlie  St.  Lawrence  development  conamission, 
and  today  I  want  to  confine  my  observations 
to  community  planning,  housing  and  civil 
defence,  and  trade  and  industry. 

We,  in  Ontario,  are  rightly  proud  of  the 
tremendous  economic  expansion  of  the  past 
few  years  which  is  continuing,  and  will  con- 
tinue for  years  to  come,  under  the  progressive 
policies  of  this  government  that  assists  and 
encourages  such  development.  All  parts  of 
the  province  are  sharing  in  the  benefits  of 
this  expansion. 

While  we  must,  of  necessity,  use  figures  and 
statistics  to  measure  the  extent  and  tempo  of 
development,  we  must  remain  aware  that  the 
expansion  is  in  terms  of  flesh-and-blood  people 
and  of  new  homes,  schools,  churches,  factories, 
shops,  and  the  goods  and  services  that  are 
produced  and  consumed.  Almost  all  of  this 
expansion  is  urban  in  character,  and  we  all 
know  the  serious  problems  for  both  urban  and 
rural  communities  that  have  been  created  by 
this  process  of  rapid  expansion. 

We,  in  Ontario,  have  no  intention  of  stifling 
economic  expansion  merely  because  it  creates 
problems  that  are  difficult  to  solve.  On  the 
contrary,  this  government  is  going  to  continue 
to  encourage  the  sound  development  of  our 
resources  and  the  growth  of  our  economy  that 
will  add  to  the  prosperity  that  we  are  already 
enjoying  everywhere  in  the  province.  We  are 
also  going  to  continue  to  give  every  encourage- 
ment and  assistance  to  local  communities  in 
dealing  with  problems  that  must  inevitably 
result  from  rapid  growth  and  change. 

After  all,  it  is  the  aggregate  of  growth 
in  all  of  Ontario's  communities  that  constitutes 
ovu:  provincial  development,  and  without 
development  in  each  of  these  communities  the 
province  as  a  whole  would  be  static. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  too,  that  in  offering 
assistance  to  local  communities  in  dealing 
with  their  problems,  this  government  has  no 
intention  of  reducing  the  autonomy  that  our 
municipalities  now  enjoy.     We  feel  strongly 
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that,  insofar  as  possible,  local  matters  should 
be  managed  by  local  governments  democrat- 
ically elected  and  responsible  to  the  people 
of  the  locality. 

Some  indication  of  the  urban  growth  that 
we  can  expect  in  the  future  can  be  gained 
from  an  examinaton  of  the  trends  in  the  sub- 
division of  land  in  Ontario  over  recent  years. 
Records  maintained  by  the  community  plan- 
ning branch  show  that  over  55,000  acres  of 
land  were  subdivided  by  registered  plan  for 
all  purposes  except  resort  subdivision  over  the 
past  4  years— the  period  for  which  our  statis- 
tical  analysis   has   been   completed   to   date. 

The  annual  average  acreage  subdivided 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  14,000  acres. 
Naturally,  many  forces  will  affect  the  acre- 
age that  will  be  subdivided  in  any  given 
year,  but  even  if  the  amount  of  land  sub- 
divided in  each  year  did  not  exceed  this  aver- 
age, we  would  require  more  than  350,000 
acres  of  land  for  urban  purposes  over  the 
next  25  years.  The  amount  of  land  that  will 
be  subdivided  over  the  next  25  years  for  all 
purposes  would  be  over  430,000  acres,  based 
on  the  averages  of  the  past  4  years.  This 
is  roughly  equivalent  to  the  total  area  of  the 
municipality  of  metropolitan  Toronto  and 
the  county  of  Peel. 

The  number  of  plans  of  subdivision  sub- 
mitted for  approval,  last  year,  was  1,000.  It 
is  significant  that  the  number  of  new  plans 
received  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters  of 
1958  was  14  per  cent,  and  24  per  cent,  respec- 
tively, higher  than  the  corresponding  figures 
for  1957. 

Another  important  gauge  of  the  develop- 
mental problems  that  will  confront  our  urban 
communities,  over  the  next  20  years,  is  found 
in  the  population  projections  prepared  by  The 
Department  of  Economics.  These  projections, 
as  revised  most  recently,  indicate  that  the 
province  will  have  a  population  in  1976  of 
almost  9  million.  According  to  these  projec- 
tions, the  population  of  the  province  will 
increase  by  an  average  of  about  170,000  per 
year  between  1956  and  1961. 

This  rate  of  increase  in  population  growth 
is  supported  by  the  estimates  issued  by  the 
Dominion  bureau  of  statistics  for  the  increase 
in  population  of  Ontario  over  the  past  3  years. 
We  know  that  most  of  this  increased  popula- 
tion will  live  in  or  adjacent  to  urban 
communities. 

It  is  the  urban  community  and  its  various 
constituent  municipalities,  including  the  once- 
rural  townships  on  the  edge  of  the  built-up 
area,  that  must  accommodate,  not  only  this 
increased    population,    but    also    all    of    the 


industry  and  commerce  to  serve  the  people  in 
our  growing  urban  communities,  and  all  the 
community  facilities  that  they  have  every  right 
to  expect. 

It  is  obvious  to  all  thinking  people  that  the 
homes  and  factories  and  shops  and  churches 
and  schools  required  by  our  increasing  popula- 
tion must  be  so  located,  and  so  built,  that 
they  contribute  to  the  efficiency  and  attractive- 
ness of  the  communities  in  which  they  are 
situated.  They  must  be  served  by  public  utili- 
ties and  by  the  various  community  services 
and  facilities  considered  to  be  a  necessary 
part  of  modern  living.  The  citizens  of  our 
urban  communities  also  properly  expect  ade- 
quate recreational  facilities  to  be  provided 
within  easy  access,  both  within  the  built-up 
part  of  the  community  and  in  surrounding 
areas. 

An  indication  of  one  way  in  which  local 
communities  have  taken  Steps  to  insure  that 
tlie  great  surge  of  private  and  public  building 
we  are  experiencing,  and  the  great  volume  of 
social  capital  that  we  are  creating,  will  be 
carefully  planned  can  be  gained  from  the 
fact  that  over  370  incorporated  local  muni- 
cipalities in  the  province  are  now  entirely  or 
partly  within  one  or  more  planning  areas.  In 
most  of  these  planning  areas,  planning  boards 
have  been  established  and  are  vigorously 
attacking  the  planning  problems  of  the  com- 
munity, with  the  support  of  municipal  councils 
and  of  the  public  at  large. 

Our  local  communities  are  well  aware  that 
the  making  of  plans  alone  is  not  enough— 
these  plans  have  to  be  translated  into  action 
if  they  are  to  fulfil  their  promise  in  developing 
better  communities  for  our  people.  Basic  to 
most  community  planning  is  a  satisfactory 
pattern  of  land  use,  and  the  zoning  by-law 
is  the  most  valuable  tool  that  the  municipal 
council  has  to  insure  that  the  land-use  features 
of  their  plans  are  satisfactorily  followed. 
Last  year,  the  community  planning  branch 
reviewed  over  800  zoning  by-laws  or  amend- 
ments to  zoning  by-laws. 

Every  year,  new  committees  of  adjustment 
are  established  in  communities  across  the 
province,  in  order  to  provide  a  means  of 
making  necessary  minor  adjustments  in  the 
application  of  the  provisions  of  zoning  by- 
laws to  special  cases. 

The  services  of  these  committees  of  adjust- 
ment are  more  and  more  extensively  used, 
as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  almost  1,800 
decisions  of  committees  of  adjustment  were 
reviewed  by  the  community  planning  branch 
in  1958— by  far  the  highest  number  for  any 
year  to  date. 
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The  community  planning  branch  of  this 
department  is  trying  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties by  undertaking  regional  studies  designed 
primarily  to  collect,  analyze,  and  distribute, 
to  planning  boards  and  councils  within  the 
regions,  studied  sufficient  information  about 
the  region  to  permit  a  more  intelligent 
and  effective  approach  to  local  planning  prob- 
lems throughout  the  region.  The  study  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  area  has  already  produced  one 
report— that  on  the  urban  area  of  Cornwall— 
and  reports  on  a  number  of  other  urban 
communities  are  in  preparation. 

During  the  summer  of  1958,  the  community 
planning  branch  augmented  the  staff  of  its 
regional  studies  group  in  order  to  undertake 
an  extensive  study  and  field  survey  of  the 
Niagara  region.  This  study  is  covering  history 
of  de\elopment,  physical  features,  land  use, 
population,  agriculture,  and  manufacturing 
and  service  industries  in  the  region. 

During  1958,  the  community  planning 
branch  continued  its  practice  of  sending  senior 
personnel  to  meet  with  planning  boards,  coun- 
cils, and  municipal  officials  in  various  com- 
mvinities  in  the  province  to  assist  the  local 
people  in  establishing  suitable  planning 
organization  and  in  solving  various  planning 
problems.  Over  250  individual  communities 
were  visited.  The  total  number  of  visits  to 
local  communities  during  the  year  was  over 
550. 

I  feel  that  this  advisory  service  offered  by 
the  community  planning  branch  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  ways  in  which  this  department 
can  assist  local  municipalities  in  their  planning 
problems. 

The  community  planning  branch  is  continu- 
ing its  programme  of  holding  workshop  con- 
ferences in  various  parts  of  the  province. 
During  1958,  planning  workshops  were  held 
in  Brantford,  Kapuskasing,  Orillia,  Owen 
Sound,  and  St.  Catharines.  These  meetings 
are  proving  to  be  very  j)opular,  and  we 
beliexe  that  they  accomplish  a  great  deal  in 
bringing  representatives  of  various  municipali- 
ties together  to  discuss,  in  a  planning  setting, 
the  \arious  developmental  problems  that  they 
share. 

Organizing  and  conducting  these  planning 
workshops  takes  a  considerable  amount  of 
time  and  effort,  and  requires  the  attendance 
of  teams  of  experts  from  various  parts  of  the 
community  planning  branch.  But,  again,  I 
feel  that  these  meetings  are  most  valuable  to 
all  concerned. 

The  new  manual  on  subdivision  approval 
procedures,  to  which  I  referred  during  the 
1958  session,  has  been  completed.  This  manual 


was  given  wide  distribution,  in  order  to  insure 
that  anyone  actively  engaged  in  any  aspect 
of  the  subdivision  of  land  would  have  avail- 
able an  outline  of  the  procedures  to  be 
followed. 

Also  during  the  year,  a  manual  on  urban 
renewal  techniques  and  procedures  was  pre- 
pared and  distributed  to  planning  boards  and 
councils  in  communities  where  redevelopment 
or  other  urban  renewal  activities  are  being 
contemplated  or  are  under  way. 

The  government  announced  last  year  that 
it  would  contribute  25  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
to  the  municipality  of  acquiring  and  clearing 
lands  for  approved  redevelopment  projects 
where  the  land  is  to  be  used  for  public  hous- 
ing. The  federal  government  offers  up  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  acquisition  and  clear- 
ance of  land  for  redevelopment  purposes 
under  certain  circumstances.  This  additional 
assistance  from  the  province  is  intended  to 
make  it  easier  for  Ontario  urban  communities 
to  undertake  necessary  redevelopment  projects. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  projects  that 
lies  ahead  for  the  community  planning  branch 
is  participating  in  the  planning  and  develop- 
ment of  Moosonee.  Ontario  is  in  a  very 
fortunate  position  in  having  rail  connections 
from  the  heart  of  its  most  highly  industrialized 
section  to  a  point  of  navigable  water  on  the 
Moose  River  a  few  miles  from  James  Bay. 
This  gives  rail  and  water  access  to  tlie  very 
heart  of  Canada's  rich  northern  areas,  and 
this  province  intends  to  play  its  part  in 
developing  these  mineral  resources. 

In  anticipation  of  the  development  of  a 
harbour,  airport,  and  town  at  Moosonee,  I 
have  visited  the  area  and  have  sent  members 
of  the  staff  of  the  community  planning  branch 
to  Moosonee  to  become  familiar  with  condi- 
tions there. 

Our  preliminary  examination  provided  infor- 
mation on  topography,  soils  and  climate— all 
necessary  for  the  planning  of  any  community 
in  an  area  such  as  this.  We  find  that  the 
terrain  is  apparently  suited  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  town,  and  studies  are  now  under 
way  to  determine  the  needs  in  area,  water,  and 
other  factors  of  a  town  in  this  area. 

In  addressing  this  House  during  the  1958 
session,  I  pointed  out  that  a  programme  of 
in-service  training  is  essential  if  junior  persons 
in  the  department  are  to  be  equipped  to  take 
.senior  positions  as  they  become  available 
from  time  to  time.  In  line  with  this  thinking, 
an  in-service  training  programme  was  initiated 
in  the  community  planiiing  branch  during 
1958.     The  results  have  been  good,  both  for 
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the  branch  and  for  the  staff  members  con- 
cerned. I  am  determined  that  every  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  department  should  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  every  available  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  that  comes  along,  and 
this  is  one  way  of  permitting  them  to  improve 
their  qualifications. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  relation  to  the  activ- 
ities of  the  housing  branch,  let  me  say  that 
interest  in  both  land  assembly  and  rental 
housing    has    increased    considerably    during 

1958,  All  requests  for  public  housing  must 
be  initiated  at  the  municipal  level,  and  last 
year  the  branch  received  inquiries,  not  only 
from  municipalities  that  already  have  federal- 
provincial  projects,  but  several  others  as  well. 
I  would  like  to  give  a  few  figures  to  show 
hon.  members  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  the  last  year  alone. 

During  1958,  some  7  new  land  assembly 
projects,  with  a  total  of  3,300  lots,  were 
approved.  This  bring  the  total  number  of  land 
assembly  projects  up  to  66,  with  a  total  of 
10,720  lots. 

There  were  also  8  rental  housing  projects 
approved.  These  were  in  Clinton,  Cornwall, 
Goderich,  Delhi;  two  projects  in  Hamilton, 
London  and  Windsor.  The  total  number  of 
rental  projects  is  now  52  with  a  total  of  5,081 
rmits. 

In  addition,  there  are  7  land  assembly  pro- 
jects, one  in  particular  in  which  I  have  a 
very  great  interest— Poison  Park  in  Kingston— 
which  is  proving  very  satisfactory.  Also  there 
are  15  rental  housing  projects  under  investi- 
gation. These  15  proposed  rental  housing 
projects  will  add  some  2,250  units  to  make  a 
grand  total  of  about  7,300  units  in  all  stages  of 
■development  and  negotiation. 

The  number  of  public  housing  projects 
being  dealt  with  by  the  housing  branch  in 
1958  showed  a  14  per  cent,  increase  over 
1957. 

The  housing  branch  capital  budget  for  the 
fiscal  year  from  April    1,    1958,   to   April    1, 

1959,  was  $5.5  million.  It  is  anticipated  that 
this  amoimt  will  be  spent  by  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

The  estimated  capital  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  from  April    1,    1959,   to   April    1, 

1960,  are  $6.5  million.  An  additional  $3  mil- 
lion has  been  budgeted  for  the  province's  25 
per  cent,  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  site 
acquisition  and  clearance  for  redevelopment 
purposes  to  which  I  have  already  referred. 
This  is  a  new  item  in  the  budget. 

The  city  of  Windsor  has  already  taken 
advantage  of  this  offer  by  the  province  to  pay 
25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  clear- 


ing the  land  in  order  to  facilitate  the  redevel- 
oping of  one  of  their  downtown  areas,  for 
which  the  ultimate  use  will  be  public  housing. 
The  city  of  Toronto  has  also  requested  a 
redevelopment  project  in  the  Moss  Park 
area,  which  I  have  approved.  This  $3  million 
is  to  provide  funds  for  paying  the  25  per  cent, 
grant  in  aid  of  acquisition  and  clearance  in 
these  two  projects,  and  possibly  in  other 
projects  which  may  develop  to  this  stage 
before  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  addition  to  conducting  operations  dealing 
directly  with  federal-provincial  housing  pro- 
jects, the  housing  branch  conducts  research 
studies  investigating  problems  met  in  public 
housing,  and  also  dealing  with  aspect  of  the 
housing  scene  in  Ontario. 

Last  year  the  housing  branch  completed 
and  published  two  reports.  The  first  of  these 
was  with  regard  to  Regent  Park  south.  This 
report  traces  the  families  who  lived  in  the 
project  area  before  redevelopment  but  who 
chose  not  to  be  rehoused  in  the  project.  The 
information  gleaned  from  this  study  will  be 
used  to  facilitate  the  relocation  of  persons 
living  in  future  redevelopment  areas. 

Tlie  second  report  deals  with  co-operative 
housing  in  Ontario.  The  co-operative  housing 
movement  is  comprised  of  groups  of  men  in  a 
community  who  have  banded  together  to 
literally  build  their  homes  with  their  own 
hands.  This  idea  sprang  up  after  World  War 
II  as  a  result  of  the  severe  housing  shortage 
that  existed.  My  staff  and  I  are  keenly  inter- 
ested in  this  movement,  and  this  report  pro- 
vides a  complete  picture  of  the  movement 
in  Ontario.  It  has  been  most  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  leaders  of  co-operative 
housing  as  a  truly  comprehensive  and  accurate 
report. 

The  findings  of  the  research  programme  in 
which  the  housing  branch  is  currently  engaged 
also  promises  to  be  very  interesting.  This 
study  will  determine  the  real  cost  to  a  muni- 
cipality of  maintaining  a  blighted  area,  as 
compared  to  the  cost  of  redeveloping  it. 

This  involves  compiling  and  analyzing  the 
cost  to  municipalities  and  private  agencies  of 
such  services  as  fire  protection,  police  protec- 
tion, courts,  public  health,  social  welfare,  the 
family  service  bureau,  and  children's  aid.  The 
findings  will  then  be  related  to  the  tax  revenue 
of  the  area,  both  before  it  has  been  redevel- 
oped, and  after  the  new  project  has  been 
completed  on  the  site. 

With  the  growth  of  public  housing  both 
here  and  in  the  United  States,  a  great  inter- 
national public  housing  organization  has 
sprung  up.  I  would  like  to,  at  this  time,  just 
make  comment  to  this  fact,  that  I  think  the 
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representatives  of  The  Department  of  Plan- 
ning housing  branch,  in  making  their  contacts 
with  other  housing  organizations  in  jurisdic- 
tions beyond  Ontario,  has  been  a  very  worth- 
while project. 

I  would  like  to  bring  the  hon.  members' 
attention  to  our  Ontario  housing  authorities. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  146  public- 
spirited  men  and  women  serving  on  housing 
authorities  in  Ontario.  All  are  chosen  for  their 
high  standards  of  achievement  in  their  own 
fields,  and  their  keen  interest  in  community 
affairs.  I  would  like  to  extend  a  vote  of  thanks 
to  these  fine  citizens  for  the  time  and  effort 
which  they  devote,  voluntarily  and  without 
remuneration,  to  help  those  in  their  communi- 
ties who  are  in  need  of  adequate  housing. 

The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment every  year  sponsors  a  conference  which 
members  of  housing  authorities,  municipal 
officials  and  others  interested  in  housing 
attend.  Last  year  it  was  held  in  Niagara 
Falls,  and  some  280  delegates  attended.  The 
annual  conference  will  be  held  in  London 
this  year.  We  are  in  the  process  of  setting 
up  a  new  housing  authority  in  this  city.  There 
is  an  ever-increasing  number  of  delegates 
attending  this  conference,  and  this  year  we 
expect  some  350  people. 

I  would  like  to  give  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  some  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which 
the  housing  branch  and  its  staff  are  held  by 
the  people  with  which  they  deal.  I  have 
selected  a  few  representative  letters  received 
by  myself,  and  by  members  of  my  staff,  one 
of  which  I  would  like  to  read  at  this  time. 

CORPORATION  OF  THE  TOWN  OF  DELHI 
OFFICE  OF  THE  CLERK  AND  TREASURER 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle,  QC, 
Queen's  Park,  Tobonto. 
Dear  Mr.  Nickle: 

I  am  writing  now  to  thank  you  for  your  good 
offices  and  to  express  the  hope  that  federal  approval 
will  shortly  be  given.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to 
members  of  your  staff  for  their  efficient  and  courteous 
attention  at  all  times. 

Yours  very  truly, 

( signed ) 

Ray    Castle, 
Deputy  Clerk. 

And  so  I  say  we  are  looking  forward,  in 
the  next  fiscal  year,  with  confidence,  to  a 
more  extensive  housing  programme  than 
existed  in  the  year  just  coming  to  a  close. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment,  briefly,  on 
civil  defence. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  civil  defence 
programme  in  Ontario,  it  has  been  the  aim 
of  this  government  to  organize  and  train 
key  personnel  to  form  the  nucleus  of  an 
organization  which  could  be  expanded 
rapidly  in  the  event  of  a  serious  emergency 


involving  the  safety  of  the  people  of  this 
province. 

Twenty-two  counties  and  29  separate  cities, 
towns,  townships  and  villages  have  estab- 
lished a  civil  defence  organization. 

Provincial  leadership  in  this  field  has 
brought  about  a  definite  trend  of  municipalities 
combining  their  efforts  to  form  county  and 
area  organizations  for  the  common  good  of 
the  people  throughout  the  area. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that  nearly 
3.5  million  residents  of  Ontario  are  living 
in  areas  of  this  province  which  are  organized 
for  civil  defence. 

Today  there  are  some  37,000  enrolled  and 
trained  workers  actively  participating  in  this 
volunteer  public  service  effort,  and  over 
19,000  registered  nurses  have  been  trained 
in  the  civil  defence  aspects  of  atomic,  bio- 
logical and  chemical  warfare.  During  the 
past  year,  upwards  of  4,000  workers  have 
been  trained  on  special  types  of  civil  defence 
training,  for  example,  on  courses  conducted 
by  provincial  and  municipal  authorities.  Some 
2,800  residents  of  Ontario  have  attended 
training  courses  at  the  Canadian  civil  defence 
college  at  Arnprior. 

In  this  province,  hospital  disaster  insti- 
tutes have  been  sponsored  jointly  by  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Health,  the  Ontario 
hospital  association  and  the  federal  civil 
defence  health  service  to  assist  hospitals 
to  formulate  disaster  plans  to  enable  them  to 
cope  with  any  community  or  large-scale 
disaster.  Senior  medical  practitioners,  nurses 
and  administrators,  representing  hospitals  with 
80  per  cent,  of  the  bed  capacity  in  this 
province,  have  attended  these  institutes. 

The  commissioner  of  police  for  Ontario  has 
organized  a  civil  defence  auxiliary  police  force 
in  11  counties  in  southern  Ontario.  This  force 
consists  of  one  company  of  100  officers,  non- 
commissioned oflBcers  and  constables,  in  each 
county.  These  are  now  trained,  and  uni- 
formed, and  are  operating  actively  with  the 
Ontario  provincial  police  to  obtain  advanced 
training  and  experience  in  practical  police 
work. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  that  we  should  give 
serious  consideration  to  each  of  these  impor- 
tant tactical  factors  when  the  time  is  oppor- 
tune, to  evolve  a  plan  of  civil  defence 
operations  following  hostile  attack. 

In  reviewing  the  trade  and  industry  branch 
of  The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, I  would  like  to  outline,  briefly,  some 
of  the  activities  of  this  branch  of  govern- 
ment. While  incorporating  our  interests  in 
industrial  development,  the  Ontario  research 
foundation,  and  in  immigration  and  regional 
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development,  the  main  function  of  this  branch 
is  to  promote  Ontario's  economic  growth 
through  the  enlargement  of  its  manufacturing 
industries. 

In  my  remarks  today  I  will  mention  cer- 
tain of  the  forces  which  have  brought  about 
a  high  level  of  industrial  development  in 
this  province  in  recent  years— and  which  will 
continue  to  be  of  major  support  in  our  future 
growth. 

With  just  under  one-third  of  Canada's 
population,  Ontario  accounts  for  more  than 
half  of  this  country's  manufacturing  output. 
Measuring  this  in  terms  of  retail  sales  alone, 
growing  industrialization  and  population 
increases  have  brought  about  a  175  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  past  13-year  period.  Manu- 
facturing industry  is  indeed  today  the  main 
spoke  in  the  wheel  of  our  provincial  economy. 

It  is  timely  to  review  the  past  and  to 
look  to  the  prospects  of  the  future  in  terms 
of  continued  and  further  industrialization 
within  our  province. 

A  review  of  the  post-war  period  in  our 
province  clearly  shows  a  remarkable  history 
of  industrial  growth.  In  13  years,  some 
1,300  new  industries  have  established  in 
Ontario  to  add  to  our  manufacturing  capacity, 
our  employment,  and  indeed  to  produce  new 
goods  for  our  expanding  population.  During 
the  years  1956,  1957  and  1958,  we  acquired 
approximately  350  new  manufacturing  com- 
panies. Some  86  were  established  last  year 
alone. 

In  this  regard,  hon.  members  will  appre- 
ciate that  I  am  making  reference  only  to  the 
major  additions,  as  hundreds  of  smaller  enter- 
prises have  also  come  into  being  and  are 
playing  a  most  important  part. 

The  net  increase  in  new  industries  from 
1946  to  1958  amounted  to  approximately 
2,000.  During  this  same  13  years,  there  has 
been  added  to  the  investment  in  our  manu- 
facturing industry  some  $5.3  billion— money 
invested  to  provide  new  buildings,  to  buy  new 
capital  equipment,  and  to  purchase  a  wide 
range  of  materials  for  modern  industry.  An 
additional  $2.7  billion  was  spent  on  repairs 
and  maintenance.  During  1958  alone,  new 
capital  investment  in  manufacturing  industry 
in  Ontario  amounted  to  $577  million. 

Any  discussion  of  industrial  development 
must  take  into  account  the  most  important 
role  of  our  existing  industries,  for  industrial 
development  comprises  two  components— the 
expansion  of  resident  industry  and  the  addi- 
tion of.  new.  Measured  in  terms  of  dollars, 
the  expansion  of  those  manufacturing  indus- 
tries resident  in  our  province  is  of  major 
importance. 


In  these  same  13  years,  over  4,000  Ontario 
manufacturing  industries  have  undertaken 
major  expansions  to  the  facilities,  thereby 
creating  additional  new  employment  and  pro- 
ductive capacity.  Many  of  these  expansions 
have  taken  place  away  from  the  parent  com- 
panies, and  branch  plants  have  been  located 
throiighout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this 
province  to  strengthen  the  growth  of  our 
municipalities. 

In  the  3-year  period  of  1956  to  1958,  over 
1,000  major  plant  expansions  occurred  in 
Ontario,  with  some  255  last  year  alone. 

The  value  of  Ontario's  manufacturing  pro- 
duction has  risen  from  $3.8  billion  in  1946 
to  an  estimated  $10.7  billion  in  1958,  an 
increase  of  over  180  per  cent.  Today,  Ontario 
factories  produce  annually,  in  dollar  value, 
more  goods  than  were  produced  by  our  entire 
nation  in  1947,  and  the  province  today 
accounts  for  50  per  cent,  of  total  Canadian 
manufacturing  production. 

Ontario  has  led  in  the  continued  industrial 
and  economic  expansion  of  Canada,  and  has 
enjoyed  the  highest  proportion  of  industrial 
development  of  any  province.  The  impor- 
tance of  Ontario  in  the  nation's  business  is 
perhaps  further  emphasized  by  noting  that 
the  province  accounts  for  over  40  per  cent,  of 
total  Canadian  personal  income,  and  contri- 
butes over  half  of  the  federal  government's 
total  income  from  taxation. 

Perhaps  this  House  will  excuse  me  if  I 
suggest  that  we,  as  a  government,  have  contri- 
buted in  no  modest  measure  to  provincial 
industrial  growth.  We  have  followed  an 
active  programme  to  attract  new  investment 
and  industry,  to  support  the  growth  of  present 
manufacturers,  and  we  have  been  a  partner 
to  Ontario  municipalities  in  the  carrying  out 
of  their  local  development  programmes. 

We  have  witnessed  in  recent  years  increas- 
ing manufacturing  diversification.  This  has 
fostered  the  creation  and  the  absorption  of 
new  skills  in  our  labour  force,  and  has  facili- 
tated the  spread  of  employment  through  a 
much  wider  range  of  industrial  groups  and 
over  a  wider  area  of  the  province. 

The  trade  and  industry  branch  of  our 
department,  through  its  offices  in  Toronto, 
Chicago  and  New  York,  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  trade  and  industry  department  at 
Ontario  House  in  London,  has  continued  to 
directly  and  most  actively  approach  industry 
abroad  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  sub- 
sidiary plants  in  Ontario  to  employ  our 
people. 

In  our  endeavours,  we  have  also  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  closely  with  the  repre- 
sentatives of  foreign  governments  in  Canada— 
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officials  of  countries  with  a  growing  interest 
in  the  Canadian  economy. 

In  passing,  I  should  like  to  make  mention 
in  this  Legislature  of  the  fact  that,  with  the 
announcement  of  the  construction  of  a 
Canada  House  building  in  New  York  City, 
under  the  leadership  of  a  great  Canadian- 
Mr.  Ray  Lawson— our  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost)  instructed  me  to  immediately 
relocate  our  provincial  offices.  We  are  today 
located  in  that  magnificent  building  which 
now  stands  on  Fifth  Avenue  as  further  testi- 
mony to  the  strong  friendship  and  business 
ties  between  two   neighbouring  nations. 

As  to  the  present  year,  1959,  it  is  estimated 
that  new  capital  investment  in  manufacturing 
will  equal  that  of  1958.  We  have  during  the 
last  two  years  proceeded  through  a  period  of 
readjustment  throughout  our  economy,  but 
this  has  not  been  unique  in  Canada's  expan- 
sion nor  indeed  in  tlie  expansion  of  other 
highly   industrialized   countries. 

Tliere  are  strong  underlying  supports  for 
our  economy  which  augur  well  for  our  future 
—the  rich  natural  resources  of  mine  and  for- 
est; our  growing  population;  and  the  resource- 
fulness of  Canadian  people.  I  am  certain  that 
none  of  us  can  doubt  but  what  Canada  can 
support  a  much  greater  population  which 
will  bring  added  new  opportunities. 

In  passing,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  our 
province  attracts  over  50  per  cent,  of  all 
new  Canadians  reaching  our  shores  from 
abroad,  and  in  the  10  years  between  1948 
and  1958  this  immigration  to  our  province 
amounted  to  over  800,000  persons— a  sub- 
stantial number  of  new  people. 

Canadian  industry  can  produce  more 
"Made  in  Canada"  products  for  her  own 
people  as  well  as  for  export  markets.  The 
forces  do  exist  to  assure  the  long-term  con- 
tinued industrial  and  economic  growth  of 
this  nation  and  province. 

I  should  like  today  to  also  comment  on 
the  role  played  by  municipalities  throughout 
Ontario  in  our  province's  industrial  develop- 
ment. In  the  final  analysis,  our  communities 
must  provide  the  sites  and  the  services  for 
industry.  Ontario  municipalities  have  for 
many  years  now  showed  strong  interest  in 
planning  and  the  carrying  out  of  local  indus- 
trial development  programmes,  and  have  in 
this  regard  continued  to  receive  every 
encouragement  and  assistance  from  our 
department. 

Some  two  years  ago  in  this  Legislature, 
I  stated  that  senior  officials  of  our  department 
were  available  at  any  time  in  the  field  to  visit 
municipalities  and  assist  in  their  programmes. 
We  have  faithfully  carried  out  this  policy. 


I  beheve  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legisla- 
ture would  also  be  interested  to  learn  that,  in 
the  offices  of  our  trade  and  industry  branch 
in  Toronto,  Chicago  and  New  York,  and  in 
co-operation  with  the  trade  and  industr>' 
department  at  Ontario  House  in  London, 
we  maintain  on  display  and  on  file  the  indus- 
trial brochures  of  all  municipalities  in  this 
province,  and  we  continue  to  distribute  this 
factual  and  illustrative  material  to  indus- 
trialists analyzing  the  possibilities  of  invest- 
ment and  branch  plant  location  in  Canada. 

I  am  certain  that,  as  in  my  own  case, 
hon.  members  of  this  Legislature,  when 
travelling  throughout  the  province,  have 
witnessed  the  industrial  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  municipalities.  I  am 
mindful  of  the  new  manufacturing  plants, 
both  large  and  small,  which  we  see  today 
on  the  highways  in  the  suburbs  of  our 
communities. 

In  October  of  last  year,  our  trade  and 
industry  branch  sponsored  the  largest  indus- 
trial development  conference  ever  to  be  held 
on  this  continent.  Over  1,000  representatives 
of  federal,  provincial  and  municipal  govern- 
ment were  in  attendance,  along  with  officers 
of  industrial  commissions,  planning  boards, 
chambers  of  commerce,  and  senior  representa- 
tives of  our  universities  and  manufacturing 
industries.  Under  our  leadership,  we  brought 
together,  for  two  days,  senior  business  people 
throughout  Ontario  to  evaluate  factors  con- 
cerned with  the  continued  industrial  growth 
of  our  province. 

At  this  conference,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
spoke,  and  I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from 
his  remarks  which  are  as  applicable  today 
as  they  were  then: 

This  is  a  good  time  to  assess  our  position 
and  to  make  sound  plans  for  the  future. 

We  have  had  10  years  of,  in  many  cases, 
breathless  growth.  We  have  made  great 
advances.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  reassess 
our  position  on  many  fronts,  and  be  able 
to  take  full  advantage  of  our  gains  and  as 
well  our  errors,  in  formulating  plans  based 
upon  our  best  experience  which  will  enable 
us  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  of 
the  future  in  an  even  more  effective  way 
than  that  of  the  past. 

There  was  also  in  attendance  and  address- 
ing this  conference  prominent  Canadian  busi- 
nessmen, such  as  Mr.  John  Proctor,  president 
of  the  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada;  Mr.  Herbert 
Smith,  president  of  the  Canadian  General 
Electric  Company;  Mr.  Walter  Gordon  of 
Woods,  Gordon  and  Company;  to  mention  but 
a    few    leaders    in    our    business    community 
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taking    time   to   review    and    assess    Ontario's 
industrial  future. 

I  would  also  like  to  comment  today  on  the 
most  important  work  being  carried  out  by 
the  Ontario  research  foundation,  with  the 
financial  support  of  our  government  through 
our  trade  and  industry  branch.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  able  guidance  of  its  board 
of  governors,  and  in  particular  to  the  direction 
which  it  has  received  for  many  years  from  a 
great  scientist— Dr.  H.  B.  Speakman.  The 
foundation  has  continued  to  carry  out  labora- 
tory research  in  several  major  fields  of 
endeavour,  and  has  made  a  mighty  contribu- 
tion to  the  development  of  science  and  its 
industrial  application  in  Ontario. 

The  foundation  today  operates  major 
departments  of  industrial  research  services, 
chemistry,  biochemistry,  engineering  and 
metallurgy,  textiles  and  mathematical  statistics. 

The  foundation  has  also  administered,  on 
behalf  of  this  government,  grants  to  imiver- 
sities  and  students  for  post-graduate  studies. 
A  fund  in  the  amount  of  $50,000  provides 
scholarships  and  fellowships  for  some  20 
outstanding  students  from  Ontario  universities 
to  undertake  post-graduate  studies  in  the 
natural  sciences.  I  believe  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  this  Legislature  that  over  80  per  cent,  of 
these  former  holders  remain  employed  in 
Canada,  and  their  knowledge  and  ability  has 
not  been  exported. 

The  foundation  also  administers  an  amount 
of  $150,000  to  support  scientific  research  in 
provincial  uni\'ersities.  Grants  are  made  to 
university  staff  to  support  a  most  important 
segment  of  university  research  in  the  basic 
sciences. 

As  the  industrial  centre  of  Canada,  and 
the  home  of  thousands  of  small  industries,  the 
success  of  the  work  of  the  Ontario  research 
foundation,  and  the  research  which  it  supports 
on  our  behalf,  is  vital  to  the  social  and  finan- 
cial stability  of  Ontario.  We  live  in  a  time 
of  strong  competition  in  industry.  Scientific 
progress  continues  to  be  of  major  importance. 

The  pilot  plant  at  Rexdale,  constructed  in 
1957  with  tlio  government's  financial  support, 
is  engaged  in  investigations  relating  to  the 
dexelopjnenl  and  utilization  of  iron  ore  and 
other  mineral  deposits  in  Ontario.  Important 
research  is  in  progress  to  determine  whether 
it  is  technically  and  economically  possible  to 
combine  our  natural  gas  resources  and  our 
iron  ore  deposits  for  the  production  of  melting 
stock. 

In  previous  reports  to  this  Legislature,  I 
ha\e  referred  to  several  problems  relating  to 


the  use  of  industrial  waste.    This  year,  I  shall 
refer  briefly  to  a  most  important  example. 

One  of  the  difficulties  confronting  atomic 
energy  plants  is  the  disposal  of  the  spent  fuel 
which  is  still  intensely  radioactive,  a  property 
which  will  remain  for  several  hundred  years. 
Where  can  this  material,  growing  in  quantity 
each  year,  be  safely  stored  or  disposed  of? 

Owing  to  the  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  foundation  staff  in  the  field  of  chem- 
istry, important  research  is  in  progress  to 
determine  whether  it  is  possible  to  embed 
these  active  wastes  in  an  insoluble  glass,  and 
in  this  manner  permit  their  burial  in  the 
ground  without  the  risk  of  elusion  by  water 
or  other  chemicals. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  briefly  remark 
on  our  government's  regional  economic  devel- 
opment programme,  introduced  in  1953  to 
further  co-ordinate  and  promote,  at  the 
regional  level  in  Ontario,  the  development 
interests  of  government  and  municipalities 
alike.  Today,  7  regional  development  associa- 
tions are  formed  and  receiving  financial  sup- 
port from  our  government,  and  I  would  be 
most  remiss  if  I  did  not  compliment  the 
directors  and  officers  of  these  organizations 
for  the  excellent  contribution  which  they  have 
continued  to  make  towards  the  more  orderly 
growth  of  our  province  and,  in  particular, 
their  own  regions. 

The  trade  and  industry  branch  is  respon- 
sible for  maintaining  the  liaison  between 
government  and  the  associations. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  spoken  of  the 
activities  of  some  of  the  branches  of  the 
department.  However,  as  every  hon.  member 
of  this  House  knows,  it  is  not  possible  to 
maintain  a  high  level  of  public  service  without 
the  support  of  an  efficient  and  qualified  staff. 

It  is  not  always  possible  for  a  Minister  of 
a  department  to  spend  as  much  time  as  he 
would  hke  in  maintaining  close  liaison  with 
each  and  every  member  of  the  department. 
For  this  reason,  I  wish  to  record  my  appre- 
ciation for  the  work  carried  out  by  the 
departmental  council. 

Meeting  at  frequent  intervals,  this  group, 
consisting  of  one  person  from  each  branch, 
arranges  various  studies  relating  to  matters 
that  effect  efficient  and  harmonious  internal 
operations. 

Concerning  themselves  with  tlie  well-being 
of  the  individual  as  well  as  constantly  main- 
taining co-operation  between  the  administra- 
tion and  staff,  the  council  has,  on  numerous 
occasions,  provided  me  with  information  and 
advice  tliat  I  have  foimd  to  be  well-con- 
sidered  and   sound. 
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They  have  found  in  the  past— and  I  intend 
that  they  shall  always  find— the  door  to  my 
office  wide  open. 

Last  Christmas  we  had  a  fine  departmental 
Christmas  party  for  all  the  children  and 
grandchildren  of  the  stafi^,  at  which  time  the 
parents  and  grandparents  were  present  and 
watched,  from  the  office  windows,  the  Santa 
Glaus  parade.  Afterwards  balloons,  ice-cream 
and  refreshments  added  to  the  gaiety  of  a 
truly  family  party— one  in  the  real  Christmas 
spirit. 

Such  progress  will  continue,  I  am  sure, 
as  long  as  the  civil  service  is  composed  of 
such  fine  and  dedicated  people  as,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  glad  to  say,  work  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Development. 

Finally  I  want  to  pay  again  my  respects 
to  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  of  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development, 
Mrs.  Ann  Cameron,  who,  with  her  able  staff, 
has  prepared  my  reasonable  estimates  for 
which  I  now  ask  your  support. 

Vote    1,301    agreed   to. 

Vote  1,302  agreed  to. 

Vote    1,303   agreed   to. 

On   vote    1,304: 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  vote  1,302,  we  got  by  it  there  in  a 
hurry.  It  is  the  matter  of  civil  defence, 
Mr.  Chairman.  According  to  the  public 
accounts  of  1958,  the  total  amount  spent  on 
civil  defence  was  $306,875.  Now,  salaries 
accounted  for  $85,000  of  that,  but  with  a 
population  in  Ontario  of  about  5  million 
people,  this  item  just  works  out  at  6  cents 
per    capita. 

Now,  what  kind  of  a  programme  could  we 
put  on— what  kind  of  a  civil  defence  can  we 
put  on— for  about  6  cents  per  capita?  We 
must  make  up  our  minds  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  get  into  this  business,  and  if 
we  do  get  into  it,  then  I  feel  we  have  to  take 
it  away  from  the  municipality,  and  it  should 
be  a  direct  responsibility  of  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments.  But  I  suggest 
to  you,  sir,  that  with  the  expenditure  of 
$393,000  which  works  out  to  just  over  6 
cents  per  capita,  that  is  a  very  poor  kind 
of  civil  defence  we  are  going  to  put  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  new  statement 
of  policy  concerning  the  federal  civil  defence 
will  be  announced  in  the  next  few  days.  I 
hoped  it  would  be  announced  by  today. 

In  the  meantime  I  think  the  item  will 
have   to   stand,   pending   the   armouncement, 


in  the  very  near  future,  by  the  federal 
government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
it  would  have  been  made  before  this  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  attention  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  (Mr.  Diefen- 
baker)  and  his  advisor  had  to  give  to  the 
situation,  which  is  a  little  bit  serious  as  it 
exists,  in  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  hon.  Minister  will  admit  that  any  kind  of 
a  programme  at  all,  to  be  effective,  is  impos- 
sible with  an  appropriation  of  this  amount 
of    $393,000. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Is  this 
$393,000,  Mr.  Chairman,  supplemented  by  a 
like  payment  from  the  federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  It  is  supplemented  by 
25  per  cent,  by  the  municipality  and  50  per 
cent,  by  the  federal  government.  This  repre- 
sents   one-quarter   of   the   programme. 

Mr.  Oliver:  This  is  one-quarter  of  the 
programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Yes.  The  federal  govern- 
ment—the former  government  and  the  present 
government— have  contributed  50  per  cent 
and  each  area  pays  the  other  25  per  cent. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  course,  this  is  in  addition  to 
what  is  being  spent  by  the  municipalities 
themselves  on  civil  defence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  The  total  amount  is  4 
times    that    figure. 

Mr.  Worton:  I  had  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  our  local  civil  defence  commit- 
tee. He  was  complaining  about  the  lack  of 
communication.  Now,  does  he  mean  com- 
munication equipment  that  they  supply,  or 
is  it  authority  that  is  passed  on  from  this 
group  here  in  Toronto,  or  from  the  hon. 
Minister's  department? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  What  did  the  hon.  mem- 
ber say,  please? 

Mr.  Worton:  The  communication  equip- 
ment—is the  communication  equipment  sup- 
plied for  the  civil  defence  groups? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Worton:  Oh,  no,  this  is  serious.  I 
had  a  letter  yesterday,  I  did  not  get  a 
chance  to  talk  to  the  chairman  of  our  local 
civil  defence  committee,  but  here  is  a  com- 
munication from  him  in  which  he  mentions 
lack  of  communication.  Now,  is  it  the 
communication  equipment  they  supply,  or  is 
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it  lack  of  communication  with  this  depart- 
ment down  here  that  he  would  be  com- 
plaining about?  He  does  not  stress  in  his 
letter  whether  it  is  equipment  or  whether 
it  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Did  the  hon.  member 
say   communication   equipment? 

Mr.  Worton:  Yes,  yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  No  matter  what  the 
expenditure  might  be,  it  is  made  on  the 
basis  of  50-25-25. 

Mr.  Worton:  I  will  send  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter the  letter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  wish  he  would. 

Mr.    Worton:    All    right. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  say  something  on  vote  1,304.  We 
have  a  number  of  river  authorities  in  the 
province. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
the  South  Nation  River  authority  which  was 
set  up  a  number  of  years  ago.  There  has 
been  a  bit  of  work  done  in  bits  and  pieces 
here  and  there,  and  it  is  something,  I  think, 
that  the  majority  of  people  in  the  area  are 
interested  in. 

What  I  find  is  that  municipalities  hesitate 
to  go  into  much  of  a  works  programme 
on  that  authority  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  find  it  most  difficult  to  assess  the 
ratepayers  in  the  township  for  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  on  this  works.  I  understand 
that  if  it  is  over  a  $5  million  contract,  the 
federal  government  does  come  in  for  a 
share.  But  under  $5  million,  it  just  has  to 
be  taken  up  by  the  province  and  the 
municipalities. 

Now,  my  argument  is  that  we  cannot 
do  very  much  conservation  work  for  $2 
million,  or  $3  million,  or  $4  million,  today, 
but  such  amounts  are  a  large  burden  on  the 
municipalities.  | 

My  point  is  that  I  tliink  that  if  a  $5  million 
project  is  too  much  for  the  province  and  the 
municipality  to  share,  then  an  amount  under 
$5  million  is  equally  too  much  for  the  prov- 
ince and  the  mimicipality  to  share.  There- 
fore, I  think  that  it  is  hindering  the  work 
on  that  particular  river,  and  it  is  sometliing 
that  we  all  should  be  interested  in  this  very 
important  work  in  the  province. 

I  know  myself  that  that  river  does  go  wild 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  flooding  a  lot  of 
good  land.  We  even  have  flash  floods  in 
the  month  of  June,  and  last  summer  the 
river  got  into  the  state  that  it  was  polluted 


with  moss,  and  even  the  people  who  were 
depending  on  that  river  to  water  their  cattle 
had  very  great  difficulties.  I  think  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it  and  I 
would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to  comment,  if 
he  would,  on  this  particular  project. 

I  am  hoping  that  the  province  will  con- 
sider revising  the  grants  and  giving  a  little 
more  relief  to  the  municipalities  so  that 
they  might  be  able  to  get  on  with  this  very 
important  project. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  In  reply  to  my  hon. 
friend  I  would  say  that,  at  the  time  when  the 
St.  Laurent  administration  was  in  ofiice,  in 
relation  to  all  conservation  projects,  it  used 
to  be  the  federal  government  would  pay 
across  the  board  37.5  per  cent.,  the  prov- 
ince 37.5  per  cent.,  and  the  area  concerned 
the  balance  for  25  per  cent. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  the  then  Minister  of 
Northern  Affairs,  I  think  then  the  hon.  Mr. 
Lesage,  in  his  wisdom,  on  the  advice  he 
received  from  his  advisors,  took  the  position 
that  unless  the  project  cost  $5  million  or 
more  the  federal  government  would  not 
come  into  it. 

Therefore,  the  hand  of  the  province  was 
forced  a  little  bit,  and  indeed  the  hand  of 
the  conservation  areas  was  forced,  with  the 
result  that  at  that  time  we  formulated  a 
policy  in  connection  with  all  conseirvation 
projects  that  the  province  of  Ontario  would 
pay  50  per  cent.— the  other  50  per  cent, 
would  be  paid  by  the  conservation  authorities. 

I  must  confess  that,  by  and  large  I  think 
that  programme  has  worked  well,  and  the 
expansion  has  been  great,  and  the  areas  have 
been  developed  and  there  are  hon.  members, 
if  I  may  say  so,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House  who  have  conservation  areas  in  their 
constituencies,  and  I  tliink,  by  and  large,  they 
are  generally  quite  pleased,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  has  been  on  a  50-50  basis. 

Today,  I  think,  perhaps  it  would  still  be 
37.5,  37.5  and  25  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
policy  put  into  effect  by  hon.  Mr.  Lesage— 
that  unless  it  was  $5  million  or  more  the 
federal  government  were  not  in— but  I  can 
promise  you,  sir,  having  regard  to  what  the 
hon.  member  says  about  the  value  of  the 
dollar,  we  will  do  our  best  to  give  it  another 
look. 

Mr.  Oliver:  On  the  point  raised  by  my 
hon.  friend  from  Stormont  it  seems  to  me 
for  a  long  time  tliat  there  is  an  opportunity 
here  for  some  real  financial  reform— as  my 
hon.  friend  has  suggested— with  these  large 
projects,  there  is  a  3-way  division  as  to  costs. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  50-50— right  across  the 
board. 

Mr.  Oliver:    On  the  large  projects? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:    Everything. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  the  municipalities  are  in 
on  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:    Of  course. 

Mr.  Oliver:  What  does  the  hon.  Minister 
mean  by  50-50  across  the  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  the  province  pays 
50  per  cent,  of  the  project,  the  conservation 
authority  pays  the  other  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  where  is  the  federal 
government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  there  have  been 
no  projects  over  $5  million,  so— 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Minister  may  be 
right  technically,  technically  right.  But  I 
mean  if  there  was  a  project  beyond  $5  million 
then  there  would  be  a  3-way  split? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Oliver:  What  I  am  suggesting  is  that 
there  is  room,  it  seems  to  me,  for  another 
financial  division  below  the  place  where  we 
split  it  3  ways  on  very  large  projects.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  place  in  between 
that  very  large  project,  and  what  might  be 
known  as  the  quite  small  project,  where  the 
provincial  government  should  take  a  more 
active  part  in  financial  participation  because, 
as  my  hon.  friend  from  Stormont  has  said, 
these  conservation  authorities  are  finding  it 
extremely  difficult  from  a  financial  point  of 
view  to  handle  these  moderately  large  pro- 
jects. I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  earnest  consideration  be  given  to  making 
a  third  zone  where  only  two  exist  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  couple  of  items 
that  I  want  to  raise  here  which  may  have 
been  more  appropriate  back  in  the  main 
estimate. 

I  wonder  if  I  might  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
this?  He  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are 
quite  a  number  of  bodies,  in  conjunction  with 
boards  of  trade  and  other  communities  and 
organizations,  who  are  taking  a  greater  inter- 
est in  this  whole  problem  of  planning,  parti- 
cularly the  basic  problem  of  working  out  an 
official  plan. 


I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  one  of 
the  main  problems  that  has  emerged  in  their 
studies  is  the  feeling  that  there  is  a  conflict 
between  the  provisions  of  The  Planning  Act, 
under  which  an  official  plan  is  actually 
authorized,  and  the  actual  implementation  of 
it  through  The  Municipal  Act  and  the  muni- 
cipal board. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  May  I  just  ask  my  hon. 
friend  if  he  would  deal  with  that,  step 
by  step?  I  am  not  aware  of  any  conflict  ever 
existing  between  a  municipality  and  the  grant- 
ing of  an  official  plan,  and  I  will  tell  him 
why,  because,  before  any  official  plan  ever  is 
approved,  the  recommendation  of  the  muni- 
cipality and  the  local  planning  board,  if  there 
is  one,  should  be  heard.  The  municipalities 
are  entitled  to  give  their  views.  And 
I  think  I  am  on  pretty  safe  ground  if  I  were 
to  say  to  him  that,  generally  speaking,  I  know 
of  no  particular  case  where  a  municipality 
will  say  that  a  plan  has  been  issued  contrary 
to  their  views,  if  that  is  what  he  means. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Basically,  the  point  is  that 
on  one  hand,  the  official  plan,  being 
under  The  Planning  Act,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  hon.  Minister,  is  mainly 
implemented  through  the  zoning  by-laws 
which  have  to  go  to  the  municipal  board. 

Now,  last  year  we  discussed  in  this  House, 
perhaps  the  most  striking  case  of  conflict  in 
recent  years— that  is,  the  official  plan  in  the 
Burhngton  area  along  the  lakeshore,  which 
was  in  effect  for  less  than  one  year  when 
basic  changes  were  authorized  at  the  muni- 
cipal board  level.  Has  there  been  any 
consideration  of  how  this  kind  of  thing  can 
be  reconciled  with  the  apparent  conflict 
between  The  Planning  Act  and  The  Munici- 
pal Act? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  must  say  to  the 
hon.  member  I  like  his  word  "apparent" 
because  I  know  of  no  single  case  where  there 
has  been  what  I  would  call  a  sharp  clash,  if 
I  may  use  the  word,  of  personalities. 

I  think  he  will  agree  with  me  that,  under 
section  29  of  The  Planning  Act— if  he  does  not 
have  it,  I  have  one  here  I  can  send  over— 
where  a  plan  of  subdivision  comes  in,  it  is 
the  terms  and  conditions  which  the  Minister 
thinks  should  be  imposed  in  regard  to  all  the 
considerations,  facts  and  circumstances  are 
indicated  to  the  municipality  and  to  the 
applicant. 

And,  if  either  the  subdivider  and/or  the 
municipality  should  not  like  the  suggested 
conditions  that  are  made  known  to  both 
which  it  is  proposed  to  impose,  then  under 
section  29  they  can  ask  that  the  matter  be 
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referred  to  the  municipal  board,  and  if  the 
hon.  member  reads  that  section  he  will  see  it 
says,  "shall".  There  is  no  discretion  in  the 
Minister  to   withhold  the  application. 

If  I  may  say  so,  I  think  that  is  a  pretty 
fair  safety  valve  on  behalf  of  those  concerned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
leave  that,  for  the  moment,  because  I  am 
fairly  certain  that  there  are  some  bodies  which 
are  sufficiently  disturbed  about  it  that  we  may 
have  representations  before  very  much  longer, 
and,  perhaps,  we  can  discuss  it  then. 

However,  there  is  another  point  that  I 
wanted  to  explore  with  the  hon.  Minister  and 
that  is  exactly  what  is  the  power  or  the 
normal  practice  of  this  government,  through 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  and 
through  his  own  department,  with  regard  to 
the  efforts  of  subdividers  to  get  new  plans 
accepted? 

Let  me  give  him  a  specific  instance.  I 
touched  upon  this  in  another  connection 
recently  out  in  Btirlington. 

Some  time  ago,  in  Burlington— in  fact,  last 
May— a  decision  was  made  tliat  since  they 
are  faced  with  a  situation  in  which  their 
residential  assessment  is  on  an  80-20  basis, 
as  compared  with  industrial,  they  would  have 
to  stop  any  further  subdivisions  going  in— 
because  they  had  reached  a  very  dangerous 
situation.  Now,  vvithin  the  last  month,  the 
council  has  reversed  that  decision. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Burlington 
Gazette  commented  upon  the  action  of  the 
council  in  these  terms: 

One  of  the  worst  blunders  the  Burlington 
town  council  has  made  in  the  post-annexa- 
tion period  came  with  their  resolution  two 
weeks  ago  when  they  lifted  the  ban  on 
residential  subdivisions.  The  reason  for 
saying  this  is  two-fold,  not  only  have  they 
rescinded  their  earlier  resolution  without 
justification,  but  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  influenced  by  pressure  from 
subdividers  and  their  associates. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  editorial  of  the 
Burlington  Gazette  of  February  26,  1959. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  At  least 
the  Burlington  Gazette,  and  I  suspect  a  lot 
of  other  people  in  the  community,  believe 
that  this  decision  was  made  because  of  the 
pressure  of  subdividers.  But  in  subsequent 
council  meetings  we  find  that  the  pressure 
came  not  only  from  the  subdividers  but  from 
this  government.  For  example— I  am  quoting 
from  the  March  4  edition  of  the  Burlington 
Gazette  —  a   news   story   on   the   front   page; 


under  the  streamer:  New  Subdivision  Mix-up. 
Portions  of  it  read  as  follows: 

An  undercurrent  of  bad  feeling  showed 
itself  at  Monday's  meeting  of  town  council 
when  the  principle  of  subdivision  approval 
had  an  airing  in  the  light  of  suggested 
"political  pressure"  being  applied  by  pro- 
vincial Ministers.  What  seemed  to  upset 
some  councillors  was  the  receipt  of  two 
letters  from  the  Honourable  W.  M.  Nickle, 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development, 
in  which  he  implied  pressure  in  the  case 
of  seeking  approval  for  subdivisions  in  the 
Elizabeth  Garden  area. 

Then  a  little  later  in  the  story: 

The  Minister's  letter  mentioned  the 
White  Pines  Court  plan,  stating  that  the 
matter  of  clearance  had  been  referred  to 
him  and  unless— 

quoting    directly    from    the    hon.    Minister's 
letter  now: 

—good  and  sufficient  reasons  are  given  to 
me  between  now  and  Monday  as  to  why 
this  subdivision  should  not  be  approved, 
I  intend  to  approve  it  myself. 

And  the  news  story  continues: 

It  was  this  kind  of  dictatorial  attitude 
which  seemed  to  rankle  some  councillors, 
and  the  person  most  strongly  opposed  to 
the  pressure  from  Queen's  Park  was 
Councillor  Roy  Pennington.  He  said  when 
the  matter  was  raised  at  the  council's 
last  meeting  he  was  under  the  impression 
that  just  a  few  lots  were  going  to  be 
filled  in.  "I  didn't  fight  it  too  strongly 
at  the  time,  although  I  was  very  much 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  the  thing," 
he  said,  "but  now  we  seem  to  be  opening 
up  a  lot  more  subdivisions  again." 

Now,  the  question  I  would  hke  the  hon. 
Minister  to  comment  on  is:  If  a  council  has 
made  a  decision  because  of  this  growing 
unbalance  of  an  80-20  ratio  between  resi- 
dential and  industrial,  that  they  would  have 
no  more  subdivisions,  it  would  be  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  that  there  would 
be  pressure  on  them  from  the  subdividers  to 
rescind  this  so  that  they  can  continue  to 
build,  even  though  the  balance  became  worse 
—85-15,  or  something  of  that  nature.  But 
what  I  cannot  understand  is  why  hon.  Minis- 
ters of  this  government  are  exerting  pressture 
along  with  the  subdividers  to  rescind  this 
decision. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Is  that  his  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  my  question. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  All  right.  That  is  a 
fair  question  and  I  will  give  the  hon.  member 
a  fair  answer.  What  happened  in  connection 
with  the  subdivision  he  is  discussing  is  this: 

Representations  were  made  to  me  that  all 
the  terms— and  I  want  him  to  get  this— that 
all  the  terms  and  conditions  tliat  had  been 
imposed  by  the  corporation  of  BurUngton 
on  the  subdivider  had  been  completely  served 
and  without  reservation  fulfilled.  Then,  the 
application  came  into  the  department  for 
approval. 

I  put  it  to  the  hon.  member,  if  he  had  been 
in  my  position  and  had  been  told,  as  I  was, 
that  every  condition  that  had  been  imposed 
by  the  municipality  had  been  carried  into 
efFect,  and  he  then  asked  the  municipality  for 
their  consent  to  the  plan  of  subdivision  that 
it  might  issue  to  allow  the  subdivider  to 
proceed,  and  the  municipality  would  not 
give  the  consent  and  the  subdivider,  accord- 
ing to  my  information,  had  spent  a  very 
great  deal  of  money,  sir,  what  would  the  hon. 
member  do  except  what  I  have  done,  to 
write  them  and  invite  them  in?  It  seems 
to  me,  that  if  my  information  is  correct 
that  the  subdivider  has  complied  with  every 
single  solitary  condition,  then  does  the  hon. 
member  not  think  equity  and  common  sense 
and  justice  demand  that  the  subdivider  should 
not  be  roadblocked? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  make  a  few  com- 
ments On  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  One  comment 
is  that  it  is  all  very  well  for  the  hon.  Minister 
to  say  now  that  he  writes  and  invites  them 
in,  but  those  people  out  there,  I  think  quite 
legitimately,  came  to  the  conclusion,  when 
they  got  a  letter  which  said,  "unless  good 
and  sufficient  reasons  are  given  to  me 
between  now  and  Monday  as  to  why  the  sub- 
division should  not  be  approved,  I  intend  to 
approve  it  myself"— that  strikes  me  that  this 
was  not  an  invitation,  but  close  to  pofitical 
pressure  from  a  departmental  level.  But 
here  is  the  other  point  that  I  want  to  get 


An  hon.  member:  All  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Even  if  they  did  live 
up  to  all  the  specifications  that  have  been 
laid  down  by  the  municipality,  the  real  point 
here  is  that  the  municipality  itself  had 
made  the  decision  only  last  May  that  tliey 
would  have  no  more  subdivisions— presumbly 
whether  the  subdividers  were  living  up  to 
specifications  or  not— because  of  the  dangerous 
unbalance  that  had  grown  up  as  between 
residential  and  industrial  assessment.  I  would 
be  curious  to  know,  since  this  decision  of  the 
council  is  a  very  recent  one,  was  the  hon. 


Minister    putting    pressure    on    them    before 
they  reversed  their  decision? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  No.  The  hon.  member 
can    take    that.     I    was    not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  it  strikes  me  as  very 
peculiar,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster and  the  subdivider  should,  in  effect, 
within  less  than  a  year  after  this  basic 
decision  had  been  taken  by  this  council, 
have  been  pushing  in  the  same  direction, 
namely,  to  rescind  it  and  open  the  doors 
to  a  greater  unbalance  in  their  assessment. 
That  is  the  net  result  of  the  action,  in  any 


Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Let  me  tell  the  hon. 
member  this.  He  may  not  agree  with  this 
point  of  view,  but  I  believe  that  in  public 
life  there  has  to  be  honesty,  sincerity  and 
integrity,  and  as  long  as  I  am  a  Minister  and 
I  believe— or  I  have  been  trained  to  believe 
by  a  very  good  lawyer,  since  deceased— and 
I  have  been  taught  tliat  when  there  is  a 
contract  entered  into  fairly  and  squarely  in 
good  faith,  and  all  the  conditions  have  been 
complied  with,  and  then  somebody  does  not 
live  up  to  their  end  of  the  bargain,  equity 
and  good  sense  demand  that  honesty  and 
government  and  sincerity  of  purpose  step  in 
to  see  that  the  rights  of  a  person,  according 
to  the  information  that  I  have,  be  fairly 
considered.  Just  so  long  as  I  am  in  tliis 
department,  just  so  long  as  I  am  in  public 
life,  that  will  be  my  philosophy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  These  are  all  very  fine 
words.  I  submit  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
he  had  better  take  a  good,  careful  look  at 
this— that  it  seems  very,  very  strange  that  when 
a  council  rescinds  its  decision  to  have  no 
more  subdivisions,  that  within  a  matter  of 
days  of  that  being  rescinded,  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster is  on  their  neck  to  get  approval  for  a 
subdivision.  It  looks  very,  very  strange.  It 
looks  very  much  as  though  the  pressure  was 
coming  not  only  from  the  subdividers  to 
reverse  this  decision  of  the  council  to  stick 
at  the  80-20  ratio  before  it  got  any  worse 
but  that  the  pressure  was  coming  from  this 
government,  too. 

Hon.  Mr,  Nickle:  If  it  is  right  I  will  support 
it.    If  I  think  it  is  wrong  I  will  not  go  for  it. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Middlesex  North): 
On  vote  1,304,  regarding  conservation:  There 
is  a  question  I  would  hke  to  ask  of  tlie  hon. 
Minister  and  it  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
riding  which  I  represent  has  one  of  the  finest 
dams  that  can  be  found  anywhere  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  and  I  refer  to  the  Fanshawe 
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dam    in    London    township    on    the    Thames 
River. 

We  all  know  that  the  Thames  River,  in 
days  gone  by,  has  gone  on  rampages  which 
have  caused  inestimable  damage  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city  of  London,  part  of  the 
riding  which  I  have  the  honour  of  represent- 
ing  here. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  concerned  the 
people  of  that  area  where  these  floods  have 
taken  place,  in  years  gone  by,  is  the  fact 
that  today  the  Fanshawe  dam  is  in  existence 
and  has,  I  believe,  been  the  means  of 
preventing  disaster,  on  at  least  two  occasions 
in  the  last  few  years  since  it  was  built,  of 
a  similar  nature  to  the  occurrence  that  hap- 
pened in  1937  when  we  had  such  terrible 
damage  in  London  and  the  area  through  which 
the  Thames  River  passes. 

The  problem  that  confronts  these  people 
today  is  this.  I  understand  there  are  some- 
tliing  like  40,000  cubic  feet  of  storage  space 
in  the  lake  beyond  the  Fanshawe  dam.  I 
believe  that  this  winter  there  is  something 
like  10,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  that  dam, 
and  we  are  told  that  there  is  an  estimated 
22  to  24  inches  of  ice  over  that  body  of 
water. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  can  understand 
the  concern  of  our  people.  There  is  more 
snow  this  year  on  record  in  the  headwaters 
of  the  Thames  River  than  has  ever  been 
known  before.  We  know,  to,  that  we  can  have 
a  very  sudden  thaw,  we  can  have  very  mild 
weather  set  in,  and  we  could  have  a  deluge 
of  water  come  down  from  the  tributaries  of 
the  Thames  into  the  Thames  and  down  to  the 
city  of  London.  The  dam,  in  effect,  has  been 
maintained  at  a  quarter  level  full. 

With  that  body  of  ice  over  the  top  of 
it,  many  people  in  the  riding  which  I  represent 
have  come  to  me— and  I  know  that  they  have 
gone  to  others— suggesting  that  they  feel  it 
would  be  good  business  if  that  dam  were 
emptied  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  or  the  early 
winter,  just  as  the  Shand  dam  and  the  Cones- 
toga  dam  are  emptied  in  other  parts  of  this 
province,  primarily  as  a  conservation  and  flood 
control  measure. 

We  realize  that  the  city  of  London  is  taking 
something  like  4  million  gallons  of  water 
a  day  out  of  the  Fanshawe  Lake,  and  wdth 
that  I  have  no  quarrel.  But,  I  want  to  point 
this  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  that,  in  my  opinion,  a 
normal  flow  of  the  Thames  River  during  the 
late  fall  and  early  winter  would  be  sufficient 
for  the  city  of  London  to  take  4  million  gallons 
a  day  out  of  that  river,  and  would  allow  the 
lake  to  be  lowered  to  the  place  where  we 


would  have  4  quarters  of  it  available  for  flood 
control,  rather  than  3  quarters. 

I  want  to  commend  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development,  the  hon.  Minister 
and  chief  conservation  ofiicer  for  the  stand 
that  has  been  taken  to  see  the  lakes  behind 
these  conservation  dams  should  be  lowered  as 
much  as  is  possible  in  order  to  meet  with 
this  flood  threat  that  we  are  all  faced  with  this 
spring.  But,  there  is  one  question  I  would 
like  to  ask,  and  that  is,  with  whom  does  the 
authority  rest  to  have  these  dams  emptied  at 
a  time  of  the  year  when  they  serve  no  useful 
purpose  by  being  kept  even  partially  full? 
That,  to  me,  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  situation; 
it  is  one  that  concerns  the  people  whom  I 
represent  very,  very  definitely,  and,  I  think, 
it  is  one  we  should  have  answered. 

Hon,  Mr.  Nicklc:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  I  know  him  very,  very  well.  I  have 
been  up  there,  and  this  spring,  as  a  result  of 
conferences  I  had  with  the  chief  conservation 
engineer  and  other  members  of  the  conserva- 
tion staff  of  The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development,  I  gave  instructions,  firstly,  to 
draw  off  some  of  the  water  in  what  I  would 
call,  held  back  in  the  man-made  or  the  arti- 
ficial lake,  to  a  depth  that,  in  relation  to  the 
London  area,  there  would  always  be  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  water  available  to  the  people 
of  the  city  of  London. 

We  have  to  remember  this,  that  we  say, 
"Well,  they  are  only  going  to  need  so  much 
water  and  the  lake  will  be  filled  from  the 
freshets  from  the  spring  thaw."  But,  if  we 
get  a  cold  snap  and  no  spring  thaw,  we  may 
have  a  very  great  area  held  back  to  catch 
the  spring  flooding,  but  no  water  for  the  city 
of  London. 

What  we  have  done  is  to  keep  that  water 
at  a  level  to  make  sure  that,  before  the  spring 
thaw  and  the  freshets  come,  there  will  always 
be  available  a  supply  of  water  for  the  people 
of  the  city  of  London,  and  that  there  would 
not  be  any  chance  of  floods.  We  had  huge 
holes  cut  in  the  ice  surface  in  this  artificial 
and  man-made  lake,  so  that  the  water  would 
get  on  top  of  the  ice  and  would  not  go  over 
the  top  of  the  dam,  and  go  through  the  holes 
into  the  reservoir. 

Now,  we  are  doing  the  very  best  we  can, 
with  our  conservation  enginers  and  the  very 
able  field  men  of  the  conservation  branch,  to 
see  to  it  that  the  people  of  the  area  that  he 
speaks  of,  and  other  conservation  areas,  are 
given  the  best  possible  consideration,  having 
regard  to  the  information  and  the  reports 
that  we  get  from  time  to  time  from  those 
right  on  the  spot. 
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I  think  I  will  make  the  hon.  member  this 
promise,  that  we  will  not  allow  any  flooding 
in  that  area. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  I  would  just 
like  to  make  a  very  few  remarks  on  this 
estimate,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any- 
one on  the  government  side  who  can  accuse 
me  of  tossing  too  many  bouquets,  particularly 
during  this  session.  But,  as  far  as  vote  1,304 
of  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development  is  concerned,  I  would 
be  remiss  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  believe  that 
the  conservation  authority  in  Bruce  county 
and  the  neighbouring  county  of  Grey  have 
done  a  very  fine  job,  indeed. 

We  have  3  conservation  authorities  there: 
the  Grey  North;  the  Saugeen  conservation 
authority,  which  has  been  going  for  many 
years;  and  just  last  year,  tiie  Sauble  conser- 
vation authority  was  started.  I  have  been 
asked  to  act  in  it.  I  do  not  know  what  sort 
of  official  I  am;  it  may  be  public  relations 
or  something  like  that.  I  have  been  trying 
to  attend  these  meetings  and  I  have  learned 
a  great  deal. 

One  of  the  things  that  I  am  most  interested 
in,  is  that  the  government  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  paying  50  per  cent,  of  the  bill.  I 
might  say  that  when  the  authorities,  such  as 
the  3  I  have  mentioned,  are  able  to  get  50 
per  cent,  out  of  the  hon.  gentleman  sitting 
over  there,  why  I  can  do  nothing  else  but 
congratulate  them  and  I  congrattdate  the  hon. 
Minister,  too,  on  giving  that  money,  I  believe 
it  is  money  very  well  spent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  hate  to  say  this,  but 
it  is  just  good  government. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  does  not  mean  it.  He 
just  said  it.  I  feel  that  it  does  much  for  the 
development  of  our  rural  way  of  life.  These 
authorities  in  areas  which  I  represent,  I  really 
do  believe,  mean  more  than  they  do  to  city 
areas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  have  some 
remarks  to  make  on  the  hon.  Minister's  esti- 
mates a  Uttle  later  on,  which  will  not  be  of 
such  a  complimentary  nature,  and  therefore  I 
felt  that  I  should  say  what  I  have  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  remember  once  seeing 
a  play  called  Bitter  Sweet.  I  have  the 
sweet  now  and  the  bitter  may  follow,  so  I 
shall  be  prepared  for  that  point  of  view  later. 
But  I  would  like  to  say  to  him,  in  all  serious- 
ness, if  he  is  in  any  way  concerned  about  the 
approach  concerning  the  development  and  the 
programme  to  be  considered  in  reference 
to  the  conservation  project  in  his  area,  if  he 
will  let  me  know,  I  shall  make  available  to 
him  our  very  best  conservation  engineers  to 


meet  him  at  a  time  when  he  can  be  available 
and  go  with  his  people  and  study  the  whole 
thing.  What  information  we  can  give  the 
hon.  member  is  at  his  service. 

Hon.  J.  Root  (Minister  without  Portfolio): 
I  would  just  like  to  make  one  or  two  com- 
ments, and  I  say  that  because  it  has  been  said 
that  the  riding  of  Wellington-Dufferin  is  per- 
haps the  most  "dammed"  riding  in  the 
province. 

I  do  not  mean  that  in  the  way  hon.  mem- 
bers might  take  it.  We  have  3  large  flood 
control  dams,  the  Conestoga,  the  Shand  and 
the  Luther  Marsh  dam. 

On  behalf  of  the  municipalities,  and  the 
people  of  my  riding,  I  want  to  express  to  the 
department  their  appreciation  of  the  way  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development 
and  The  Department  of  Highways  have  co- 
operated with  the  municipality  when  there 
was  the  matter  of  dislocation  of  roads  and 
many  other  things  that  affected  the  local 
people. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  House  that  we 
are  served  in  that  area  by  3  authorities,  the 
Saugeen,  the  Credit  and  the  Grand.  They 
are  all  doing  a  good  job,  particularly  the 
Grand  River  authority  because  they  cover 
most  of  my  riding. 

From  time  to  time  hon.  members  have 
heard  me  express,  in  this  House,  remarks 
regarding  the  beautiful  scenery  in  the  fine 
riding  that  I  represent,  and  if  they  were  to 
turn  to  page  18  on  the  book  Our  Valley,  they 
would  see  a  picture  of  the  latest  park  area 
that  has  been  acquired  by  the  Grand  River 
authority  in  co-operation  with  this  department 
at  Rockwood.  There  they  will  see  something 
that  is  typical  of  the  fine  scenery  that  is  close 
to  the  great  metropolitan  areas  of  Toronto. 
I  think  that  the  development  of  these  park 
areas— the  one  up  at  Elora  in  Wellington, 
which  is  in  the  riding  of  my  good  hon.  friend 
from  Wellington  South,  and  the  one  at  Rock- 
wood— will  provide  recreation  facilities  that 
will  be  appreciated  by  many  people. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  more  that 
I  want  to  say  in  particular,  but  I  just  want  to 
say  to  the  House  that  the  people  of  WelUng- 
ton-Dufferin  do  appreciate  the  great  work  that 
is  being  done  in  the  matter  of  conservation 
and  in  flood  control,  and  in  providing 
adequate  recreational  centres. 

Vote  1,304  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,305. 

Mr.  A  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister. 
As  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  there  has  been  a 
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great  deal  of  hardship  caused  in  the  Moss 
Park  area  in  Toronto  due  to  its  having  been 
declared  a  "redevelopment  area."  This  vi^as 
done  officially  in  July,  1958,  but  prior  to  that 
there  was  considerable  open  discussion,  and 
the  Toronto  city  planning  board  had  announ- 
ced plans  previous  to  that  in  which  certain 
areas  were  declared  ripe  for  redevelopment. 

Moss  Park,  the  area  I  have  mentioned,  was 
given  priority  No.  1;  Alexandra  Park,  priority 
No.  2,  and  so  on.  Because  of  this  action, 
there  has  been  a  freezing  of  property  in  the 
Moss  Park  area.  That  is,  no  property  changes 
hands. 

This  has  meant  that  no  one  puts  any  im- 
provements into  their  properties,  and  any 
vacancies  are  not  taken  up  due  to  the  un- 
certainty of  the  situation.  In  effect,  what  is 
happening  is  that  property  is  deteriorating 
because  of  this,  and  the  reverse  of  the  reasons 
for  the  declaration  of  the  redevelopment  area 
is,  in  effect,  occurring. 

That  is,  instead  of  an  area  being  rehabili- 
tated and  redeveloped,  it  is  deteriorating  into 
a  worse  situation  than  ever. 

It  is  also  causing  financial  hardship  to 
those  who  find  that  they  cannot  either  dis- 
pose of  their  properties  or  rent  them  when 
they  become  vacant. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  because 
the  No.  2  priority  is  in  my  riding,  that  is  the 
Alexandra  Park  area.  While  the  situation  is 
not  as  acute  there,  due  to  tlie  great  demand 
for  housing  in  that  section,  I  am  fearful  that 
the  same  situation  will  develop  there  in  the 
near  future. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is  this: 
why  can  we  not  provide  legislation  for  sorne- 
thing  along  the  following  lines? 

Any  municipality  designating  any  area  for 
redevelopment  should,  within  say  90  days  of 
such  designation,  issue  an  expropriation  order, 
thereby  pemiitting  the  property  owners  who 
require  it  to  dispose  of  their  property  to  the 
municipality. 

If  such  is  not  done  within  the  prescribed 
time,  then  the  designation  of  redevelopment 
would  be  declared  null  and  void,  so  as  not  to 
permit  development  into  the  situation  which 
has  presented  itself  in  the  Moss  Park  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  In  connection  witll  the 
redevelopment  area,  there  is  a  federal- 
provincial  partnership,  and  it  could  be  that 
a  time  limit  might  be  set  for  people  to  sell 
their  properties  rather  than  freeze  tliem.  But 
I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  think  90  days  would 
be  the  right  time— 3   months— that  is   pretty 


short  really.  But  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  in  what  the  hon.  member  says,  and 
I  shall  make  the  representations— indeed  I 
shall  send  his  remarks  as  I  get  them  from 
Hansard— to  my  colleagues  in  the  federal 
level,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works,  and 
see  if  a  formula  can  be  worked  out  to  meet 
the  situation  as  he  suggests. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  re- 
gard to  vote  1,305,  may  I  first  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question?  If  I  caught  correctly 
what  he  said  in  his  introductory  remarks,  he 
stated  that  there  were  5,081  units  in  the 
rental  housing  programme.  That  is  the  figure 
he  gave.  What  I  want  to  ask,  is  that  com- 
pleted units,  or  does  this  represent  a  propor- 
tion that  are  on  the  drawing  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Botli. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  many  have  been 
completed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  will  get  that  figure  for 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
without  dwelling  on  it  at  great  length,  I 
would  just  like  to  draw  attention,  once  again, 
to  the  fact  tliat  this  programme  that  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  programme  that  was 
launched  by  this  government  in  the  year 
1951,  and  I  submit  that  this  is  the  only 
housing  programme  that  this  government  can 
lay  any  claim  to,  because  this  is  what  they 
are  responsible  for.  All  other  housing  efforts 
are  by  individuals,  on  their  own,  or  through 
the  assistance  of  The  National  Housing  Act. 

And,  in  recognizing  the  need  for  low-rental 
housing  programme,  at  least  in  principle, 
away  back  in  1951,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
announced  that  they  were  going  to  set  an 
objective   of   5,000   homes. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  previous  sessions,  in  his 
very  astute  political  way,  he  set  no  time  limit 
on  that,  and  it  is  obvious  from  what  the  hbn. 
Minister  has  stated  that  5,081  represents 
both  homes  completed  and  those  that  are  still 
incomplete.  After  8  years  we  still  have  not 
reached  the  objective  of  5,000  completed 
homes  on  the  low-rental  basis. 

Now,  there  is  one  specific  project  in  this 
programme  that  I  would  like  to  inquire 
further  of  the  hon.  Minister,  and  to  present 
some  facts  to  the  House,  because  I  think  it 
is  time  that  the  government  should  clarify 
the  idea  that  is  gelling  abroad,  particularly 
as  emanating  from  some  back  benchers  of  the 
government. 
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Last  year,  when  we  were  discussing  the 
Malvern  project  in  this  House,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister deUvered  an  attack  of  somewhat  ques- 
tionable ethics,  i  think,  on  a  lawyer  in  this 
city,  Andrew  Brewin,  describing  him  as  a 
sohcitor  by  day  and  a  CCF'er  by  night.  Then 
he  went  on  and  said  this— as  quoted  on  page 
299  of  Hansard,  of  February  20,  last  year. 
I  am  quoting: 

We  have  been  criticized  as  a  government 
for  not  making  any  progress  in  connection 
with  the  Malvern  subdivision.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  we  have  had  nothing 
but  CCF  roadblocks,  legally  speaking, 
put  in  our  pathway  for  over  2.5  years,  and 
I  now  want  to  say  this,  that  we  hope  we 
are  in  the  position  that  this  ill-founded 
advice  that  was  given  by  Mr.  Brewin  to 
his  12  clients— unsound  in  my  opinion 
from  the  point  of  view  of  fact  and  in  law— 
that  now  we  have  him  out  of  the  way, 
progress  can  be  made  in  this  great  area 
which  has  a  maximum  capacity  of  6,000 
lots  for  use  of  metropoUtan  Toronto,  and, 
of  course,  the  first  step  will  have  to  be  a 
programme  for  the  construction  of  the 
trunk  sewers. 

My  information  is  that  anotlier  12  months 
have  gone  by,  the  CCF  roadblocks  are  out 
of  the  way,  and  how  much  has  this  govern- 
ment done  to  fulfil  this  project?  How  many 
houses  have  been  started  of  the  6,000? 
How  many  have  been  finished? 

I  think  tlie  answer,  if  the  hon.  Minister 
will   give  it  to   us,   is  none,  precisely   none. 

And  as  I  suggested  last  year,  when  the  hon. 
Minister  made  his  attack  on  Mr.  Brewin, 
this  was  just  a  red  herring  being  dragged 
across  the  trail  because  nobody  knows  exactly 
what  the  government  is  going  to  do  with 
this  ill-fated  venture. 

Some  years  ago,  when  they  moved  to 
expropriate  this  land,  their  purpose  was  to 
be  able  to  get  land  at  uninflated  prices  before 
the  real  estate  boys  and  the  subdividers  got 
in  and  drove  the  price  up.  Despite  the 
efforts  of  the  government  nothing  has  hap- 
pened, and  in  the  past  year,  my  information 
is,  the  prices  for  the  land  alone  have  gone 
up  about  another  $1,600  and  with  the  sub- 
divider  making  his  profit  on  that,  it  is  about 
$1,900,  so  a  $14,000  home  has  become  about 
$16,000  because  of  the  development  within 
the  past  year. 

But  related  to  this  whole  question  of  where 
the  government  stands  on  this  kind  of  a 
programme,  what  it  is  proposing  to  do, 
there    are    a    couple    of    other   points    that    I 


would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  last  year  inter- 
jected some  comment  to  the  effect  that  the 
programme  was  not  needed  now  because 
there  were  a  lot  of  old  homes  in  the  heart 
of  Toronto  and  these  were  on  a  low-rental 
basis.  Well,  he  obviously  had  not  gone  out 
to  try  to  rent  any  of  them  if  he  thought  they 
were  low  rental. 

But  the  other  interesting  development  of 
recent  weeks  is  one  that  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  in  the 
form  of  an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  on  December  15  in 
Ron  Haggart's  column.  It  was  in  reference 
to  a  meeting  of  ratepayers  held  out  in  Scar- 
borough, at  which  a  civil  servant— and  I  pre- 
sume he  was  a  civil  servant  from  the 
department  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development— was  showing  a  film  and 
trying  to  explain  to  these  people  the  nature 
of  low-rental  housing  projects,  and  thereby 
undercut  a  great  degree  of  the  prejudice 
that  has  arisen  in  some  other  areas. 

Mr.  Haggart  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
column,  has  this  to  say: 

In  the  midst  of  the  discussion  following 
the  film  somebody  interjected,  "What  are 
we  doing  subsidizing  houses  like  that?" 
Someone  called  from  the  audience.  And 
then  Mr.  Richard  Sutton,  who  is  a  Con- 
servative member  of  the  Legislature  and 
who  was  milking  it  for  all  it  was  worth- 
that  is,  the  situation  that  was  going  on  at 
that  time  in  the  ratepayers'  meeting— 
—told  them  he  would  personally  lead  a 
delegation  to  the  Prime  Minister,  and  he 
interrupted  the  patient  civil  servant  from 
his  own  government  with  a  snide  and 
snarly  interjection,  "Who  are  the  favoured 
few  who  are  going  to  get  these  lots?" 

The  patient  civil  servant  had  already 
explained  that  individuals  get  first  call, 
builders  second  call  on  tlie  lots,  which  end 
up  as  ordinary  owner-occupied  houses, 
and  would  be  less  expensive  because 
Queen's  Park  eliminates  the  profits  of 
land  speculators,  Mr.  Sutton  does  not 
approve  of  this  and  Mr.  Sutton  said  that 
he  was  sure  that  Leslie  Frost  would  stop 
this  project  because  an  election  is  coming 
up. 

"Our  Prime  Minister,"  said  Mr.  Sutton, 
"is  thinking  of  an  election  some  time  in  the 
spring,  maybe  June,  maybe  earlier  than 
June,  I  am  quite  sure  he  would  not  take 
any  action  against  the  wishes  of  your 
elected  representative"  (Mr.  Sutton,  that 
is). 
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They  ignored  Mr.  Sutton,  as  was  his 
due.  Finally  someone  moved  that  they 
should  oppose  the  whole  scheme,  the 
motion  passed,  but  it  only  passed  by  27 
to  23  votes,  a  far  different  story  than  the 
day  of  the  "beat-up  automobiles"  and  the 
"glorified  slums"  and  the  "integration"  of 
the  children.    I  felt  reassured— 

says  Ron  Haggart: 

when  the  400  families  move  into  Curran 
Park  Hall  they  will  find  that  the  people  of 
Curran  Park  Hall  are  just  as  good  as 
they  are. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  light  of  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  last  year,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  government  has  done  nothing  on  the 
Malvern  development  in  the  past  year,  in 
light  of  a  back  bencher  of  this  government 
telling  this  meeting  that  he  is  going  to  get 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  go  along  with 
him  and  see  that  there  are  no  low-rental  houses 
brought  in  there  to  his  area,  what  pre- 
cisely is  government  policy  at  the  present 
time  with  regard  to  low-rental  housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  First  of  all,  in  relation 
to  the  number  of  housing  units:  There  have 
teen  4,234  completed,  there  are  547  yet 
to  be  completed. 

In  relation  to  the  Malvern  subdivision, 
the  services  have  to  be  carried  to  that  area  by 
metropolitan  Toronto,  and  at  the  moment  they 
have  not  been  taken  care  of;  when  they  do 
reach  the  boundaries  of  Malvern  subdivision, 
then  the  services  can  be  made  available  and 
the  lots  processed  for  sale. 

I  did  my  best  to  make  some  notes  as  the 
hon.  member  went  along  to  try  to  give  him 
a  good  honest  answer.  He  made  some  men- 
tion of  a  film.  We  had  no  film.  The  film 
that  was  shown  was  owned  by  a  ratepayer 
of  the  Stapleford  area,  but  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member,  we  did  show 
some  slides  and  the  slides  were  shown  for 
the  purpose  that  the  people  of  the  area 
might  know  the  type  of  house  that  was  pro- 
posed for  that  area,  similar  to  that  which  is 
being  built  in  other  areas,  where  the  people 
had  been  satisfied. 

Now,  in  relation  to  the  project  that  we  have 
developed,  I  mentioned  that  Brantford,  Clin- 
ton, Cornwall,  Delhi,  Gait,  Goderich,  and 
Hamilton,  have  been  completed.  The  estimate 
in  relation  to  housing  must,  of  necessity,  be  a 
fluctuating  one  because  we  do  not  know— he 
or  I,  or  anybody  else,  can  possibly  know— 
what  municipality  is  going  to  make  applica- 
tion for  the  development  of  a  housing  area. 


We  have  recommended  to  the  federal 
government  in  the  immediate  past  some  low- 
cost  rental  housing  for  a  good  number  of 
municipalities.  If,  by  chance,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  interested  in  the  names  of  those  muni- 
cipalities, he  can  have  them,  but  I  sometimes 
think  that  there  is  a  very  great  deal  of 
common  sense  and,  indeed,  wisdom,  in  show- 
ing people  the  type  of  house  that  is  proposed 
to  be  constructed,  that  they  may  have  no 
misapprehension. 

Now,  I  think  the  hon.  member  will  agree 
that  it  is  not  exactly  sale  by  sample.  But,  I 
do  feel,  that  in  fairness  and  honesty,  that  he 
will  go  along  with  the  suggestion  that  it  is 
much  better  that  people  should  know  what  the 
government  contemplates  in  the  line  of  con- 
struction, rather  than  leave  it  up  in  the  air 
and  have  a  state  of  indecision. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  I  commend  him 
and  his  department  if  they  are  going  out  and 
undercutting  a  prejudice  that  exists  in  some 
areas  against  so  called  low-rental  homes.  I 
am  not  criticizing  that,  all  I  am  pointing  out  is 
that  this  government's  programme  is  not  in 
low  gear,  it  is  virtually  stalled. 

In  the  last  5  or  6  years,  there  have  been 
built  in  the  province  of  Ontario  about  250,000 
homes  by  those  who  could  pay  for  them.  Now, 
the  statistics  of  the  economists  in  Central 
Mortgage  and  Housing  point  out  that  to  build 
a  home  today,  the  average  cost  of  which  is 
$12,000  or  so,  in  order  to  get  loans  under 
The  National  Housing  Act,  they  must  have  an 
income  of  about  $4,000. 

Now,  that  simply  means  that  the  great 
majority  of  people  who  are  living  on  incomes 
below  $4,000  cannot  build  under  The  National 
Housing  Act  or,  if  they  do,  they  are  putting 
a  financial  noose  around  their  neck  that  sick- 
ness or  unemployment  is  going  to  pull  tight, 
and  they  are  going  to  be  in  trouble. 

But,  in  contrast  to  the  250,000  homes  or 
so  that  are  being  built  by  people,  either 
because  they  had  the  money  or  because  they 
were  willing  to  take  the  risk,  what  this 
government  has  done  through  its  programme 
is  to  build  something  less  than  5,000  homes, 
and  these  5,000  presumably  may  be  for  the 
majority  of  people  who  are  below  the  $4,000 
income  bracket.  The  scope  of  the  programme 
is  just  painfully  and  obviously  inadequate. 

However,  let  me  come  back  to  the  point  that 
I  made.  I  am  commending  the  government 
and  its  department  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
showing  colour  slides  of  what  is  done  else- 
where to  undercut  the  prejudice.  But,  what 
I  am  trying  to  get  clear  is,  here  is  an  official 
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of  this  government's  department  going  into 
a  ratepayers'  association  meeting  in  Scar- 
borough, and  trying  to  undercut  the  prejudice 
when  the  local  hon.  member  in  that  area— a 
Progressive-Conservative— is  getting  up  and 
saying;  "Now,  I  know  that  the  great  white 
father  is  not  going  to  shove  something  down 
your  throats  that  you  do  not  want." 

If  we  do  not  want,  and  it  is  obvious  he 
did  not  want  this  low-rental  housing  pro- 
gramme, he  was,  in  effect,  saying  to  them 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  province 
would  not  permit  it.  Is  that  the  reason  why 
the  services  are  not  getting  out  to  Malvern 
after  about  6  years  on  this  project?  When 
are  we  going  to  get  the  services  out  to 
Malvern— we  have  had  housing  by  headlines 
for  6  years  on  the  Malvern  development,  and 
not  a  single  house.  When  are  we  going  to 
get  the  services  out  there? 

An  hon.  member:  Next  century. 

Hon.  Ml".  Nickle:  Well,  I  would  say  to 
my  hon.  friend,  firstly,  I  do  not  know  the 
supporter  of  the  government  that  he  refers 
to  in  relation  to  the  great  white  father.  I 
have  no  idea,  of  course,  who  he  means,  so 
I  will  just  have  to  go  along  as  best  I  can  and 
use  some  of  my  imagination. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend 
that  the  hon.  member  for  Ontario,  the  Min- 
ister of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond),  in  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks,  has  had  conferences  with 
me  about  establishing  a  housing  project  in 
the  city  of  Oshawa. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well  now,  never  mind, 
I  am  not  talking  about  the  qualification,  I 
am  talking  about  a  fact.  I  also  saw  his  very 
gracious  and  good  wife  who  is  an  alderman 
of  the  city  of  Oshawa,  and  the  city  of  Oshawa 
wanted  to  sell  the  government  a  piece  of  land 
at  a  certain  price,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa^  right  behind  him,  will  tell  him  I 
thought  it  was  too  high,  and  I  told  him  so. 

I  think  perhaps  he  thought  I  was  right, 
because  I  saw  him  two  or  three  days  ago 
and  he  said:  "We  have  whittled  her  down 
by  75  per  cent,  and  I  am  going  to  recom- 
mend the  housing  project  for  Oshawa."  Now 
just  a  minute. 

Then  we  come  to  Brantford.  The  other 
day  I  was  looking  for  my  very  great  friend 
the  hon.  member  for  Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon). 
It  was  the  one  day  he  stayed  at  home,  and  a 
delegation  came  down  from  Brantford.  There 
were  some  commissioners  there,  old  soldiers. 


old  sweats,  great  people  and  I  wanted  him 
to  sit  in  so  that  he  would  know  what  took 
place,  but  unfortunately  business  reasons  kept 
him  in  Brantford. 

I  reported  the  situation  to  him  and,  as  far 
as  I  know,  I  do  not  think  he  has  any  com- 
plaints about  the  approach  of  the  government 
for  the  city  of  Brantford. 

Now,  on  Monday  of  this  week— I  cannot 
just  create  a  situation  for  yesterday— but  as 
late  as  Monday  of  this  week,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Stormont,  a  fine  man— I  was  associated 
with  him  on  some  parliamentary  committees 
before  I  became  a  Minister  of  the  Crown- 
was  down  in  Cornwall,  and  I  think  he  will 
tell  you,  sir,  that  he  is  satisfied  with  a  housing 
programme  that  affects  his  constituency  and 
as  it  touches  and  concerns  my  department  of 
government. 

We  are  doing  our  very  best  for  Windsor 
in  a  redevelopment  project.  The  hon.  mem- 
bers in  the  Opposition,  if  they  are  honest— 
and  I  ask  no  more  than  honesty,  ask  no  more 
than  simple  basic  honesty— will  agree  that  we 
have  treated  every  case  on  its  merits,  and  we 
have  treated  applications  in  the  ridings  of  the 
hon.  members  in  the  CCF  party,  and  of  the 
hon.  members  of  Her  Majesty's  loyal  Opposi- 
tion, on  exactly  the  same  basis  as  any  other 
application. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  If  we  thought.  And  we 
did  it,  so  he  has  no  complaints. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well  when  he  gets  over 
here,  be,  will  need  a  white  cane  to  lead  him 
around.'     ; 

Now  what  I  want  to  say  is  this,  there  is 
not  very  much  sincere  honest  criticism  about 
our  housing  policy  by  the  hon.  supporters 
of  the  CCF  group  and  the  Liberal  group. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  want  to  make  a  iew 
brief  comments  and  I  will  let  this  matter 
rest.  All  of  the  hon.  Minister's  talk  is  tanta- 
mount to  setting  up  a  straw  man  and  then 
beating  it  down  into  the  ground. 

Hon.  Mr.   Nickle:    Not   at  all,   not   at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  talking  about  a  low- 
rental  housing  programme.    I  do  not  know— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  So  am  I. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —whether  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Stormont  and  the  rest  of  them  were  on 
the  low-rental— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  All  of  them  low  rental, 
every  one  on  low  rental. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  the  low-rental  hous- 
ing programme  the  hon.  Minister's  total 
effort  in  8  years  is  less  than  5,000  homes,  so 
let  him  not  exaggerate  the  thing  and  try  to 
give  the  idea  that  a  great  deal  is  being  done 
by  co-operative  effort. 

That  is  very  good  of  the  hon.  Minister  to 
sit  down  and  work  witli  good  hon.  members 
who  are  doing  something  for  their  consti- 
tuencies, but  my  final  Uttle  bit  of  free  advice 
to  the  hon.  Minister  is  that  he  sit  down 
with  the  hon.  member  for  York-Scarborough 
(Mr.  Sutton)  and  have  a  chat  with  him, 
because  while  he  presumably  was  promoting 
this  programme  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
Scarborough  was  sabotaging  it  out  in  his  own 
district. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster did  mention  me  a  moment  ago  in 
connection  with  a  project  of  housing  in  my 
own  city  of  Cornwall,  and  I  intended  getting 
up,  without  him  mentioning  me  at  that 
particular  time,  because  I  did  find  that,  in 
our  project  at  Cornwall— it  is  a  low-rental 
housing  project— I  found  that  I  got  the  utmost 
co-operation  from  the  hon.  Minister  and  the 
men    within    his    department. 

Now  I  appreciated  that,  and  as  he  has 
has  said,  I  was  home  on  Monday  morning 
sitting  in  on  a  meeting  setting  up  the 
authority  for  this  project.  We  are  in  the 
stage  now  where  we  are  just  about  ready  to 
build,  and  it  is  going  to  be  120-size  unit, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  riding,  I 
want  to  say  that  to  the  hon.  Minister  and  to 
his  department  people,  that  we  cerainly 
appreciate  the  co-operation  that  we  got.  I 
appreciated  the  good  graces  of  the  hon. 
Minister  in  keeping  me  informed  at  all 
times,  and  it  was  a  good  relationship  as 
between  the  municipality  of  Cornwall  and 
the  hon.  Minister  and  his  department  at  all 
times,  and  we  certainly  appreciate  it.  I  do 
not  mind  saying  so  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Elliott  (Hamilton  East):  I  happen 
to  have  a  piece  of  land  I  had  all  ready  to 
develop  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  some  2.5 
years  ago  to  a  low-rental  scheme,  and  I 
approached  the  city  council,  the  mayor  and 
the  board  of  control,  and  even  tlie  planning 
board. 

The  situation  came  to  the  point  that  we 
even  came  to  a  meeting  with  the  planning 
board  on  it,  and  the  motion  was  put  to 
the  planning  board  that  the  project  go  ahead 
and  the  planning  board  said:  "No,  we  cannot 


do  tliat,  we  have  to  circularize  the  area  to 
change   the  zoning  first." 

Well  mind  you  they  went  out  the  next 
day  to  circularize  the  area,  to  change  the 
zoning,  and  the  protests  were  just  terrific. 
I  did  attend  one  of  the  protest  meetings 
myself,  and  I  pointed  out  to  the  people 
at  that  meeting— and  a  lot  of  the  CCF'ers 
who  belong  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South's  gang  were  at  that  meeting— I  said: 
"Look,  do  not  these  people  need  low-rental 
housing?" 

They  said:   "Yes." 

I  said.  "Well  what  is  the  matter  with  this.  , 
project  then?"  ..  ; 

They  replied:  "I  do  not  want  it  next  door? ' 
to  me." 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Maybe  they  were  afraid 
the  hon.  member  was  going  to  make  another 
$5  million.  ' 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  They  are  always 
afraid. 

Mr.  Elliott:  The  thing  is  that  the  hon.  ' 
member  for  York  South  can  come  in  and 
suggest  low  rental  in  any  municipality  because 
nobody  wants  it  next  door  to  them.  They 
want  it  away  out  in  the  sticks,  or  heaven 
knows  where,  but  as  soon  as  we  suggest  , 
putting  it  next  door  to  a  place  where  it  should 
be,  where  people  need  low-rental  housing,  the 
hon.   member's   gang   is   the  first  to   protest. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  think  this  is  very  good  legislation 
and  the  trouble  is,  of  course,  there  are  some 
persons  who  oppose  it.  But  I  think  we  should 
realize  that  the  person  sponsoring  a  move  foi' 
low-cost  rental  housing  must  really  believe  in 
the  project  and  the  need  for  it.  -; 

We  have  a  situation  down  in  Oshawa  where, 
there  are  a  number  of  persons  in  substandard 
homes,  and  I  want  to  say  this  in  all  fairness 
to  the  hon.  Minister,  the  council  agreed  to 
approaching  his  department  to  make  a  survey! 

Now  I  want  to  say,  in  all  fairness,  they  lost 
no  time  in  making  that  survey,  and  arrange- 
ments have  been  made  now  for  the  sale  of 
the  land.  There  is  a  definite  need  in  that  area 
but  I  will  say  this,  of  course,  there  is  opposi- 
tion down  there  to  a  low-rental  housing  pro- 
ject. We  will  find  that  in  every  municipality, 
but  if  the  people  really  beheve  in  it,  tiie 
persons  behind  it,  I  think  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  project  like  this  in  almost  any 
municipality.  But  we  must  have  the  sponsors 
of  the  movement  who  really  believe  in  the 
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need  of  such  a  project  and  the  benefits  to  the 
people  in  the  area. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
question  in  connection  with  the  low-rental 
housing  in  Brantford.  I  think  there  was  some 
objection  there  to  row  housing  and  they 
wanted  the  low-rental  houses  to  be  in  single 
units  and  not  in  rows.  What  has  the  hon. 
Minister  to  say  about  the  row  housing? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  from  Brantford,  and,  of  course,  again 
let  me  say  he  was  not  present  when  the 
delegation  came  down;  I  am  the  first  to  say 
that    he  was  missed. 

Now,  I  have  done  my  best  to  keep  him 
informed  and  anything  he  is  told  now,  of 
course,  is  only  hearsay. 

But  my  recollection,  for  what  it  is  worth,  is 
that,  when  the  delegation  left  the  oflBce  of 
housing,  they  were  satisfied  with  row  housing. 
Now,  if  that  is  not  a  fact,  I  would  like  to 
know  it.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  a  question, 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  parry  his  question  to 
me,  do  not  misunderstand  me.  But  who  told 
him  they  were  not  satisfied  with  row  housing? 

Mr.  Gordon:  I  am  speaking  of  a  discussion 
that  took  place  some  months  ago  when  row 
housing  was  first  suggested— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  know- 
Mr.  Gordon:  —and  the  objections  came 
through  the  press  and  through  letters  and  so 
on.  I  do  not  know  what  took  place  here  the 
other  day,  but  I  do  know  that  there  was  quite 
a  lot  of  objection  against  row  housing,  that 
it  might  develop  into  a  slum  condition  and  so 
on.  The  hon.  Minister  knows  what  happens 
when  discussions  of  that  kind  take  place. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  can  only  say  that 
10  days  ago  people  were  satisfied.  The  dele- 
gation was  headed  by  the  mayor,  there  were 
two  or  three  others.  Some,  as  I  told  the  hon. 
member,  were  commissionaires  and  they 
talked  about  some  of  these  houses  being  avail- 
able for  returned  soldiers.  Frankly,  my  impres- 
sion is  they  were  satisfied,  and  that  is  going 
to  be  my  recommendation  unless  the  hon. 
member  has  something  more  recent  than  10 
days  ago. 

Vote  1,305  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,306  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,307: 

Mr.  Manley:  The  Ontario-St.  Lawrence 
development  commission:  we  have  the  vice- 
president  in  the  House,  I  see,  at  the  moment. 


the  hon.  member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Auld),  and 
I  wonder  if  he  would  be  prepared  to  give  us 
a  progress  report  on  just  what  has  taken  place 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  development  commission 
works. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  would  just  like  to  say  a 
word  myself  and,  at  the  same  time,  I  would 
like  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  if  I  could  for  a  minute. 

The  hon.  member  knows  that  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment commission  reaches  from  the  Quebec 
border  to  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  up  the  area 
represented  by  my  hon.  friend  for  Prince 
Edward-Lennox    (Mr.    Whitney). 

Now,  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont  led  a 
delegation,  as  I  recall  it,  from  Stormont, 
including  Cornwall,  to  come  up  here  to  see 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  hon.  members  of 
the  government  about  getting  a  park  for  his 
area. 

He  got  an  assurance  on  that  occasion,  that 
what  he  was  after  he  would  get.  He  got  such 
prompt  co-operation  that  I  do  not  think  he 
will  ever  make  much  progress  with  giving 
out  sincere  criticism  against  this  government. 
I  say  this  because,  when  the  hon.  member 
for  Stormont  left  with  that  delegation  from 
Cornwall  and  that  area,  he  had  a  promise 
from  my  hon.  leader  that  he  would  get  what 
he  wanted. 

The  hon.  member  has  been  up  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  area  himself  and,  I  think,  he  will 
be  frank  to  say  he  has  been  kept  pretty  fully 
advised  by  me  of  the  progress  in  that  district. 

Now,  he  knows  about  Upper  Canada 
village,  so  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding 
about  what  we  are  doing.  In  the  brochure 
today  there  is  a  folder,  in  connection  with 
the  Upper  Canada  village,  describing  the  old 
houses  and  how  tliey  are  going  to  be  renov- 
ated. I  must  not  overlook  the  brochure  of 
Fort  Henry,  which  is,  of  course,  in  that  fine 
area  known  as  the  city  of  Kingston. 

Over  and  above  all  that,  the  hon.  member 
for  Stormont  was  there  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  seaway  proceedings.  He  was 
there  for  the  power  project  and  everything 
down  there.  I  do  not  wonder  he  blushes; 
when  I  think  of  what  this  government  has 
done  for  Stormont  and  helped  an  hon.  member 
by  the  name  of  Manley.  If  I  were  him,  I 
would  simply  say:  "Thank  Providence  for 
such  a  wonderful  government." 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  May  I  ask  my 
hon.  friend,  why  has  he  not  been  put  on  this 
commission?  Everybody  else  down  there  is 
on  it. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  am  trying  to  get  on  it 
myself  and  I  cannot. 

Mr.  Nixon:  He  has  4  more  vacancies  now. 
Maybe  he  will  look  after  it. 

Mr.  Grossman:  What  is  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  doing  for  Progressive-Conservative 
hon.  members? 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Leeds):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  thank  my  hon.  friend  from 
Stormont  for  asking  me  to  make  a  report.  I 
just  happen  to  have  one  here  ready,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  now  that  I  have  a  chance 
to  give  it  I  shall  fire  away. 

A  few  days  ago  the  hon.  Minister  of  Plati- 
ning  and  Development  gave  a  report  on  the 
general  activities  of  the  commission.  Today, 
when  the  commission's  estimates  are  before 
the  House  in  this  vote,  I  would  like  to 
amplify  somewhat  what  the  hon.  Minister 
reported. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Stormont  will  agree 
that,  rightly  or  wrongly,  for  many  years 
eastern  Ontario  has  felt  that  it  has  not  shared 
as  fully  as  other  parts  of  the  province  in  the 
unprecedented  expansion  and  increasing  levels 
of  properity  which  have  occurred  in  Ontario, 
and  this  has  been  a  bone  of  contention  for 
many  years. 

However,  with  the  far-sightedness  and 
determination  shown  by  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister and  the  government  in  pressing  ahead 
witli  the  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
power  project  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  commis- 
sion, the  area  can  look  forward  with  greatly 
renewed  optimism  to  the  future,  together 
with  the  highway  programme  which  is  being 
carried  on  in  our  area  and  the  work  of  the 
commission.  Due  to  the  fact  that  the  eyes 
of  the  whole  country  are  focused  on  the 
power  development  and  the  seaway,  great 
things  are  happening  down  our  way. 

This  government  made  a  promise  to  the 
people  of  seaway  valley  several  years  ago, 
when  the  power  project  and  the  seaway  were 
started.    This  promise  has  been  carried  out. 

A  major  part  of  the  commission's  respon- 
sibility' is  to  replace  the  recreational  areas 
which  have  disappeared  so  that  both  the 
people  of  the  area  and  those  of  our  whole 
province  and  our  visitors  may  be  able  to 
enjoy  increased  outdoor  activities. 

The  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development 
commission  has  land  amounting  to  almost 
6,000  acres  along  170  miles  of  river  and  lake- 
front— stretching  from  the  Quebec  border  on 


the  east,  to  Adolphustown  on  the  west— as  the 
hon.  Minister  has  just  said,  5,000  acres  of 
which  is  contained  in  the  30  miles  between 
Cornwall  and  Morrisburg  on  the  shoreline  of 
the  lake  which  has  been  created  by  the  power 
dcN'elopment. 

This,  of  course,  includes  16  of  the  17 
islands  which  have  also  been  created  by  the 
flooding. 

A  major  development  in  the  park  system 
is  the  Long  Sault  parkway  which  connects 
to  the  mainland  10  of  these  islands  on  the 
east  at  the  townsite  of  Ingleside  and  on  the 
west  at  the  townsite  of  Long  Sault.  The 
parkway  is  a  lovely  scenic  drive,  being  6.5 
miles  of  hard-surfaced  road  with  many  facil- 
ities for  recreation  and  camping.  It  is  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  Long  Sault  rapids  which 
have  now  vanished. 

When  we  realize  that  virtually  all  of  this 
30-mile  stretch  of  shoreline  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Crown,  it  can  easily  be  understood  the 
commission's  job  is  a  very  large  one  indeed, 
in  replacing  equitably  the  many  amenities 
which  previously  existed,  and  improving  them 
so  that  more  will  be  available  to  our  people. 

To  accompUsh  this  very  large  undertaking, 
parks  and  recreation  areas,  beaches,  picnic 
grounds,  overnight  camping  areas,  youth 
camping  centres,  docks,  game  preserves, 
nature  trails  and  many  other  things,  must 
be  provided  and  these  things  are  now  being 
done. 

In  addition  to  the  people  who  have  lived 
along  tlie  St.  Lawrence  River  for  many  years, 
we  should  remember  that  there  are  almost 
40  million  people  within  one  easy  day's 
journey  of  the  commission's  area  of  respon- 
sibiUty.  Since  the  power  project  started,  more 
than  3  million  people  have  already  registered 
at  Ontario  Hydro's  information  centre  in 
Cornwall,  and  well  over  one  million  of  these 
visitors  were  in  1958  alone.  At  least  twice 
as  many  more  came  to  the  area  and  did  not 
take  the  trouble  to  register. 

This  can  give  us  some  idea  of  the  number 
of  visitors  in  the  future  who  will  be  coming 
to  view  the  power  project  and  seaway,  a  very 
large  portion  of  whom  we  may  expect  will 
use  the  varied  recreational  amenities  which 
are  being  provided  by  the  commission. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  the  advanced 
completion  of  highway  No.  401,  together  with 
the  construction  of  a  similar  4-lane  highway 
on  the  American  side,  and  the  completion  of 
the  new  international  bridges  now  under 
construction  at  Cornwall  and  Port  Johnstown, 
east  of  Prescott,  and  the  completion  of  the 
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throughway  leading  northerly  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania turnpike  across  the  New  York 
tliruway  to  its  northerly  terminus  at  the 
Thousand  Island  Bridge  at  Ivy  Lea,  between 
Gananoque  and  Brockville,  will  make  it  even 
more  convenient  for  many  more  of  our 
American  friends  to  visit  us. 

These  additional  transportation  facihties 
will  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  whole  area— 
and,  of  course,  to  the  commission's  operations. 

There  are  3  obvious  stages  to  the  com- 
mission's work. 

First,  of  course,  is  the  planning  stage,  a 
most  important  one  indeed,  and  one  in  which 
a  good  deal  of  time  is  spent,  but  with  little 
to  show  the  spectator. 

Second,  is  the  construction  stage;  and 

Finally,  the  operation  stage. 

I  am  glad  to  report  to  this  House  that  the 
basic  planning  for  the  commission's  present 
responsibilities  has  been  completed.  Con- 
struction has  been  going  on  for  well  over  two 
years,  but  the  1958-1959  fiscal  year  is  the 
first  in  which  results  were  apparent  in  many 
places.  A  great  deal  of  work  is  presently 
under  way  and,  as  can  be  easily  seen  from 
the  estimates  before  us  today,  fiscal  1959- 
1960  will  be  even  more  intensified. 

Last  year  the  commission  put  into  partial 
operation  3  properties,  with  construction 
going  on  in  them  at  the  time.  Starting  at 
the  east.  Glengarry  park  of  22  acres,  which 
is  20  miles  east  of  Cornwall  between  highway 
No.  2  and  Lake  St.  Louis,  was  opened  July 
12,  with  temporary  facilities  available. 

Just  west  of  Cornwall,  on  Mille  Roches 
Island,  one  of  the  islands  created  by  the 
flooding  on  July  1,  Mille  Roches  beach  was 
made  available  on  week-ends  only,  because 
of  construction  going  on  in  the  parkway  and 
the  beach  area  itself. 

Further  west.  Brown's  Bay  park,  9  miles 
.West  of  Brockville,  17  acres  of  which  were 
obtained  from  The  Department  of  Highways, 
was  also  available  for  swimming  and 
picnicking. 

In  addition,  of  course,  there  were  many 
■picnicking  grounds  in  other  commission 
properties  which  were  available  to  the  public 
with  tables  provided,  and  Were  used  to  a  great 
extent. 

Over  40,000  cars  were  counted  in  the  3 
small  unimproved  parks,  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  in  many  cases  the  temporary 
park  facilities  available,  which  are  being 
greatly  expanded,  were  completely  inade- 
quate  to   look   after   the   many  people   who 


Last  year  the  commission  had  only  one 
area  available  for  overnight  camping,  at 
Glengarry  park,  which  I  mentioned  a  moment 
ago.  As  I  said,  construction  was  still  pro- 
ceeding in  tliis  park  and  witliout  any  adver- 
tising, in  fact  without  even  a  sign  indicating 
that  overnight  camping  was  permitted,  over 
250  separate  groups  of  campers  used  the 
limited  facilities  available  between  the  middle 
of  July  and  the  middle  of  September.  I 
think  that  indicates  very  clearly  indeed  the 
tremendous  interest  in  overnight  camping 
in  our  province,  which  has  been  recognized 
by  the  government  and  to  which,  under 
the  forward-looking  parks  policy,  established 
by  the  parks  integration  board,  very  great 
and  continuing  attention  is  being  given 
throughout  Ontario. 

Another  indication  of  the  great  potential 
use  of  parks  and  beaches  was  given  last 
year  at  Mille  Roches  beach.  Even  under  the 
construction  conditions  existing,  in  the  11 
days  during  which  it  was  opened,  well  over 
20,000  people  visited  it,  and  in  one  day 
alone  there  were  1,309  cars  counted  in  the 
parking  lot  and  adjoining  road.  The  commis- 
sion estimates  that  in  1959,  when  much 
improved  facilities  of  all  kinds  will  be  avail- 
able, well  over  75,000  people  will  be  served 
in  this  one  beach  park  area  alone. 

This  coming  year  will  see  every  one  of  the 
commission's  major  park  areas  opened  to  the 
public.  Construction  is  continuing  through- 
out the  entire  area,  and  very  considerable 
improvements  are  being  made.  In  addition  to 
the  3  parks  already  mentioned,  Charlotten- 
burg  park  area  of  193  acres,  12  miles  east 
of  Cornwall,  has  been  purchased  from  the 
township,  and  will  be  improved  and  in 
operation. 

I  should  mention  here  the  very  considerable 
assistance  given  to  the  commission  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Glengarry  (Mr.  Guindon) 
in  our  negotiations  and  planning  for  this 
park. 

The  6.5  mile  long  Long  Sault  parkway  will 
be  opened,  giving  access  to  woodlands, 
island  and  beach,  in  addition  to  the  Mille 
Roches  and  8  other  islands,  all  of  which 
have  many  attractive  picnic  areas  with  scenic 
overlooks.  The  islands  of  the  parkway  com- 
prise 1,300  acres. 

Farran's  park  on  the  island  opposite  the 
townsite  of  Ingleside  will  be  opened,  an  area 
of  80  acres,  as  will  the  youth  centre  on  the 
169-acre  Morrison  Island  which  is  set  aside 
for  Boy  Scouts,  church  groups,  service  club 
youth  camps,  and  similar  groups,  and  Nairn 
Island  adjoining  it,  a  39-acre  park  set  aside 
for    overnight    camping    and    trailers.     Both 
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these    islands    are    about    10    miles    east    of 
Morrisburg. 

The  commission  will  have  permanent  facili- 
ties under  way  in  the  Weaver  beach,  the 
250-acre  park  site  in  the  Crysler  memorial 
park,  and  temporary  facilities  will  be  available 
in  the  34-acre  Riverside  park  in  front  of 
the  community  of  Riverside,  about  2  miles 
farther  west. 

A  roadside  park  on  highway  No.  401,  7 
miles  east  of  Brockville,  is  being  established 
at  Butternut  Bay,  an  area  of  22  acres,  which 
was  obtained  from  The  Department  of  High- 
ways by  the  commission,  and  similar  work  is 
being  undertaken  at  the  Ivy  Lea  roadside 
park,  located  at  the  Thousand  Islands  bridge 
and  highway  No.  401. 

Considerable  work  is  presently  in  progress 
at  Brown's  Bay  park,  as  I  mentioned  a  few 
moments  ago.  To  the  original  17  acres 
obtained  from  The  Department  of  Highways, 
which  includes  some  of  the  most  attractive 
sand  beach  in  Ontario,  has  been  added 
another  170  acres,  including  almost  another 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  beautiful  shoreline,  as 
well  as  a  wooded  area.  This  area  is  eminently 
suitable  for  overnight  camping,  and  work  is 
presently  in  progress  here,  as  it  is  in  almost 
all  commission  properties  under  the  "winter 
work"  programme,  to  make  many  more  over- 
night camping  areas  available. 

Continuing  improvements  are  being  made 
to  make  more  use  of  the  attractive  river  front, 
and  to  make  more  of  it  available  to  the 
public,  together  with— this  year— more  than 
doubled  parking  facilities,  modern  lavatories, 
and  refreshment  buildings,  as  at  Mille  Roches 
beach.  Weaver  beach,  and  elsewhere,  and 
most  attractive  overnight  conveniences.  Here 
again,  last  year,  cars  in  the  parking  lot  were 
overflowing,  cars  were  parked  along  highway 
No.  401  and  the  park  operated  at  its  then 
capacity. 

More  than  58,000  men,  women  and  children 
enjoyed  swimming,  picnicking,  games  and 
just  sitting  at  this  lovely  spot.  Brown's  Bay 
last  year. 

The  commission  is  giving  very  considerable 
study  to  prospective  park  sites  along  highway 
No.  33,  running  from  Kingston  to  Adolphus- 
town.  At  Adolphustown,  the  commission  has 
the  62-acre  Adolphustown  park.  As  many 
hon.  members  know,  Adolphustown  park  is  the 
actual  location  of  the  landing  of  the  United 
Empire  Loyalists  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte.  In 
its  restored  Loyahst  cemetery,  many  of  these 
patriots  are  buried.  Plans  are  well  advanced 
for  the  de\'elopment  of  this  park  as  a  Loyalist 
shrine. 


To  the  original  Loyalist  cemetery  area  was 
added  approximately  25  acres,  and  the  com- 
mission was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  add  to 
this  an  additional  30  acres  so  that  not  only 
will  the  Loyalist  shrine  and  cemetery  be 
preserved,  but  also  it  will  be  possible  to  have 
a  picnic  and  camping  area  which  will  not 
interfere.  I  should  also  mention  that  the 
house  on  the  property  is  being  made  available 
to  the  Loyalist  society,  which  plans  to  estab- 
lish a  museum  here,  which  will  be  of  great 
interest  to  those  visiting  the  park. 

Improvements  will  continue  on  all  these 
park  areas  for  a  number  of  years,  as  the 
commission's  long-term  programme  is  imple- 
mented. 

As  I  have  mentioned,  overnight  camping 
facilities  throughout  the  entire  commission 
area  are  receiving  special  attention,  in  line  with 
the  overall  provincial  park  policy,  and  great 
emphasis  has  been  given  to  the  completion  of 
this  part  of  our  work  as  a  result  of  the  winter 
work  programme  which  has  made  possible  a 
considerable  advancing  of  this  work.  Even 
with  the  \'ery  severe  and  difficult  winter  con- 
ditions which  we  have  experienced  in  eastern 
Ontario,  something  over  150  men  have  been 
engaged  for  se\'eral  months  in  this  work,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  number  \vill  be 
increased  considerably  as  the  depth  of  snow 
is  reduced,  and  some  of  the  other  construction 
work  can  be  started. 

I  think  we  are  all  familiar  with  Old  Fort 
Henry,  located  at  Kingston,  and  restored  in 
1938.  Originally  built  in  1812,  Fort  Henry 
was  an  integral  link  in  Canada's  defence  sys- 
tem of  that  day.  Over  140,000  people  visited 
the  fort  last  year  and  learned,  at  first  hand, 
some  of  our  country's  early  history.  Since 
being  restored,  it  has  been  visited  by  some 
1.5  million  persons,  truly  a  recognition  of  its 
contribution  in  shaping  the  destiny  and 
character  of  our  nation. 

The  central  part  of  the  commission's  prop- 
erty is  Crysler  memorial  park.  The  focal  point 
of  the  park  is  the  Crysler  battle  memorial, 
consisting  mainly  of  a  landscaped  mall  and 
mound,  on  which  the  original  obelisk,  com- 
memorating one  of  the  major  battles  in  the 
War  of  1812-1814  will  be  relocated.  It  was 
at  this  battle  that  the  Canadian  and  British 
troops,  under  the  able  command  of  Colonel 
Morrison,  prevailed  o^'er  a  greatly  superior 
United  States  force  on  November  11,  1813. 

Just  east  of  the  battle  memorial,  and 
between  it  and  Upper  Canada  village,  is 
located  the  pioneer  memorial  cemetery,  in 
which  are  placed,  for  future  preservation, 
fragile  tombstones  taken  from  numerous  ceme- 
teries now  inundated  through  the  raising  of 
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the  power  pool.  The  memorial  takes  the 
form  of  a  walled,  landscaped  enclosure,  con- 
structed of  the  brick  and  masonry  taken  from 
the  pioneer  churches,  homes,  and  other  build- 
ings which  have  disappeared  through  demoli- 
tion. In  these  walls  are  mounted  300  tomb- 
stones, with  inscriptions  indicating  the 
cemeteries  from  which  they  were  removed, 
and  representing  every  family  identified  with 
the  early   settlement  of  the  district. 

Adjoining  the  cemetery  is  a  lagoon  which 
separates  it  from  Upper  Canada  village.  The 
idea  for  the  creation  of  this  village  sprang 
from  the  promise  of  this  government  to  the 
people  of  the  area  that  the  many  significant 
historical  buildings,  and  landmarks,  in  the 
area  which  otherwise  would  have  disappeared 
on  July  1  last,  when  the  flooding  took  place, 
should  be  preserved  both  for  the  descendants 
of  the  original  Loyalist  settlers,  and  also  for 
the  people  who  have  subsequently  come  to 
Canada  and  to  eastern  Ontario. 

Most  of  the  buildings,  which  have  been 
moved  to  Upper  Canada  village,  are  now 
being  restored  and  have  a  direct  historical 
connection  with  the  United  Empire  Loyalists 
who  settled  in  the  St.  Lawrence  counties  in 
1783.  This  village  will  be  a  living— and  we 
confidently  expect,  very  frequently  visited— 
memorial  to  the  history  and  culture  of  Upper 
Canada,  and  will  have  on  display  early  agri- 
cultural machinery  and  implements,  as  well 
as  a  display  depicting  early  forms  of  trans- 
portation on  land  and  water,  together  with  the 
homes  and  buildings  which  will  be  completely 
and  authentically  furnished  in  the  period. 

I  should  also  like  to  mention  very  briefly 
another  phase  of  the  commission's  work.  A 
considerable  area  east  of  Crysler  memorial 
park  has  been  set  aside  as  a  game  sanctuary, 
with  the  assistance  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests.  Last  fall  10  young  Canada 
geese  were  obtained  from  the  department 
and  have  been  wintered  in  a  60-foot  enclosed 
nmway  in  this  area.  The  area  has  the  natural 
requirements  for  a  sanctuary  with  suflBcient 
area  for  planting  wild  rice  along  with  shel- 
tered open  water.  Twenty  or  30  goslings  are 
expected  this  spring,  as  well  as  several  more 
full-grown  geese  which  will  be  sheltered  until 
commencement  of  the  migrating  season.  It 
is  anticipated  that  most  of  the  geese  will 
return  the  following  spring  and  form  the 
nucleus  of  what  is  expected  to  be,  in  the 
years  to  come,  one  of  the  largest  wildlife 
sanctuaries  in  eastern  Ontario. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  tribute  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Planning  and  Development  and  the  hon. 
Ministers  and  officials  of  the  many   govern- 


ment departments  who  have  co-operated  and 
assisted  tlie  commission  in  its  formative  period 
to  date,  and  without  whose  assistance  we 
would  not  have  made  the  progress  of  which 
we  are,  I  think,  justifiably  proud. 

Also,  on  behalf  of  the  commission,  I  would 
like  to  extend  an  invitation  to  every  hon. 
member  of  this  House  to  visit  the  commission 
and  its  properties  and  to  assure  them  of  a 
very  hearty  welcome. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
appreciated  the  report  that  my  hon.  friend 
from  Leeds  gave,  and  I  realize  that  there  is 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
that  area.  I  want  to  compliment  the  com- 
mission on  what  they  have  done  up  to  date. 
Though  they  are  working  under  quite  a 
handicap,  I  do  hope  that  they  will  continue  to 
make  the  same  progress  this  year  that  they 
did  in  the  last  year. 

I  hope  that  all  the  facilities  will  be  avail- 
able on  the  island  in  the  park  areas  so  the 
public  can  enjoy  them  this  coming  season. 

There  is  one  thing  that  I  wanted  to  bring 
up  before  the  House  at  this  particular  time, 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  know  just  where  all 
the  lands  lie  or  how  much  of  the  land  south 
of  the  highway  belongs  to  the  commission, 
but  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  House  that  we 
have  the  village  of  Aultsville,  Farran's  point, 
Dickinson's  landing  and  Wales  brought  into 
what  is  now  known  as  Ingleside.  Here  we 
have  a  model  little  town.  The  people  who 
were  moved  from  those  various  small  hamlets 
into  this  model  town  have  a  shopping  centre, 
and  any  of  them  who  did  not  want  to  move 
in  or  have  their  house  moved,  built  them- 
selves. A  number  of  them  moved  away  and 
the  merchants  are  having  a  most  difficult 
time.  I  will  deal  with  that  maybe  at  a  later 
time  because  tliis  is  not  the  time  to  deal  with 
it  here. 

But  what  I  want  to  point  out  and  want 
to  impress  upon  the  government  and  the 
commission  is  the  fact  that,  in  front  of  this 
model  town  of  Ingleside— and  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful place— there  is  quite  a  little  strip  of  land 
south  of  the  road.  It  is  neither  flooded  nor 
is  it  in  its  dry  condition.  Now,  it  is  a  terrible 
sight  right  in  front  of  this  model  village 
of  Ingleside.  Before  the  residents  of  those 
other  hamlets  of  Farran's  point  and  Dickin- 
son's landing,  they  had  a  frontage  on  the 
river.  They  had  given  up  something  in  the 
development  of  the  area  and  they  were 
moved  into  Ingleside  thinking  that  they  were 
still  going  to  be  on  the  shoreline. 

I  had  occasion  to  drive  through  there 
iiot  very  long  ago,  and  I  did  not  realize  it 
was    in   the   condition   that   it   is.     Right   in 
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front  of  the  village  we  have  nothing.  I 
think  it  will  develop  but  now  there  is  nothing 
but  an  area  of  cat-tails  growing  up.  I  say 
it  is  an  eyesore.  It  is  something  that  is  not 
going  to  bring  the  tourists  into  that  area. 

In  connection  with  the  development,  and 
with  the  seaway  by-passing  that  area  to  the 
American  side,  we  have  lost  a  great  deal. 
We  are  not  getting  the  industry  there  that  we 
would  hope  to  get,  or  we  do  not  have  it 
up  until  this  particular  time.  So  we  have  to 
depend  on  the  tourist  industry  to  a  great 
extent  until  we  get  other  industry  coming 
in.  Tourists  in  that  area  can  be  a  large 
contributing  factor  to  the  success  of  those 
communities. 

What  I  want  to  stress  to  whoever  is  going 
to  be  responsible,  whether  it  is  Hydro  or 
whether  it  is  the  St.  Lawrence  development 
commission  or  whoever  it  is  going  to  be,  is 
that  people  of  those  villages  who  moved  into 
Ingleside,  and  who  are  residing  there,  and 
the  whole  general  locality  there  are  entitled 
to  something  better  than  what  they  have  in 
front  of  their  village  at  the  present  time. 
And  I  would  like  the  assurance— 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Might  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  what  he  suggests  should  be  done 
south  of  the  highway  in  front  of  Ingleside 
and  up  to  the  water?  How  would  he  control 
that  area? 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
put  it  this  way:  Surely  the  hon.  Minister 
has  engineers  in  his  planning  department,  and 
if  he  has  not  got  them.  Hydro  has  done  a 
lot  of  engineering  in  the  area.  They  are 
able  to  provide  the  engineering  facilities 
to  look  after  the  power  project  itself.  Now, 
surely  he  has  men  more  capable  of  answering 
that  question  than  I. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that  one  of  the  problems  down  there, 
in  the  establishment  of  the  seaway  or  the 
power  project,  whichever  he  likes,  the  water 
goes  up  and  down,  it  rises  and  lowers,  does 
is  not?  Now,  between  high-water  mark  and 
law-water  mark,  as  I  understand  the  situa- 
tion, there  is  what  I  would  call  a  boggy  area. 
The  best  that  could  be  done  would  be  to 
plant  alders  in  there,  or  something  like  that, 
but  a  false  shoreline  is  not  going  to  be  of 
any  use. 

And  if  the  hon  member  thinks  that  it 
should  be  some  sort  of  growth,  to  have  trees 
planted  in  there,  all  right,  but  one  of  the 
problems  right  along  there  that  we  have 
had  to  face  up  to  right  from  the  very  begin- 
ning is  the  rising  of  the  water  when  it  is 


held  back  at  the  dam,  and  the  lowering  of 
it  when  the  water  is  released  from  the  dam. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  that  should  not  be  too  much 
of  a  problem,  because  the  Hydro  people 
know  how  high  the  water  is  going  to  be, 
and  it  is  not  of  too  much  concern  how  low 
it  is  going  to  go.  As  long  as  we  know  what 
the  high-water  mark  is,  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  should  be  in  a  position  that  he  can 
make  a  shoreline,  call  it  artificial  or  not. 
But  he  can  do  something  in  that  area. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): The  hon.  member  has  raised  this 
particular  point  with  me,  and  as  he  knows 
this  matter  is  under  study.  Is  there  some- 
thing new  that  the  hon.  member  is  raising 
now  that  he  feels  is  not  under  review  at 
the  moment? 

Mr.  Manley:  I  do  not  know  what  the  hon. 
Minister  without  Portfolio  means  when  he 
says  it  is  under  review.  Naturally,  I  have 
brought  it  to  his  attention  but  I  do  not 
think  that  should  bar  me  from  mentioning 
it  in  the  House  at  this  particular  time.  I 
just  want  assurance  from  someone  that  it  is 
going  to  be  looked  after. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  quite  correct, 
but  I  did  not  want  the  hon.  member  to 
leave  the  impression  that  the  matter  has 
not  been  drawn  to  the  attention  of  anyone. 

As  he  knows,  when  the  Hydro  oflScials 
attended  in  the  area  some  months  ago,  the 
municipality  to  which  he  refers  was  pre- 
paring a  brief  which  it  was  going  to  send 
to  the  commission,  and  which  it  has  sub- 
sequently sent,  and  which  we  are  study- 
ing to  see  what  part  of  the  responsibility 
we   have. 

However,  with  great  respect,  the  hon. 
member  is  not  correct  when  he  says  that 
knowing  the  high  level  and  the  low  level 
makes  things  simple.  The  water  levels  vary 
by  act  of  God  each  year,  and  they  are  never 
constant  and  they  are  never  consistent.  If 
we  were  to  sod  an  area,  one  year  it  is  going 
to  be  under  water  and  the  next  year  it 
may  be  exposed  to  the  air;  this  creates  a 
very  great  problem.  We  just  cannot  keep  a 
sodded  area  that  way. 

Now,  secondly,  there  is  another  problem 
which  the  hon.  member  may  not  be  aware  of, 
and  that  is  a  matter  which  is  now  before 
the  international  joint  commission  as  to 
whether  the  gates  at  the  Iroquois  dam  are 
going  to  be  left  open  permanently  or  over  a 
3-  or  10-year  period.  If  they  are  to  be  left 
open,  that  is  going  to  have  a  very  material 
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effect  on  the  water  level  below  the  Iroquois 
dam,  and  until  that  position  is  clear,  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing,  I  should  think,  to  deter- 
mine at  what  level  a  foreshore  should  be 
developed. 

But  I  would  not  want  the  hon.  member  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  easy  to 
determine  the  low  level  and  the  high  level; 
what  do  we  do  in  between?  If  we  are  going 
to  sod  the  area,  one  year  it  is  going  to  be 
covered  with  water,  because  of  the  torrential 
rain  storms,  and  so  forth,  which  create  the 
water  level,  then  obviously  there  are  certain 
conditions  under  which  certain  vegetation 
cannot  grow,  so  it  is  not  quite  as  easy  as  that. 
There  is  the  question  of  fill.  There  are  many 
problems,  and  Hydro  at  the  moment  is  study- 
ing it,  and  we  are  earnestly  desirous  of 
accepting  our  responsibility  to  the  extent 
that  it  is  our  responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Might  I  say  a  word  to  the 
hon.  member  at  the  same  time,  and  I  will  not 
interrupt  again  on  this  score.  But  I  think,  the 
other  day,  as  I  recall  it,  he  gave  me  a  letter 
signed  by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Morrison, 
and  he  is  the  clerk  or  treasurer  of  the  town- 
ship of  Osnabruck,  and  the  communication 
was  directed  to  Mr.  Duncan.  In  that  letter 
he  asked  that  I,  after  the  St.  Lawrenpe  devel- 
opment people  who  have  certain  problems 
there,  and  my  hon.  colleague  representing 
Hydro,  took  a  look  at  it  from  their  point  of 
view,  we  should  get  togetlier. 

I  want  to  tell  the  hon.  member,  for  the 
record,  that  he  may  tell  his  people  down  there 
that  my  advice  is— I  have  been  to  the  area 
he  is  talking  about  in  the  Osnabruck  vicinity- 
he  can  tell  Mr.  Morrison  the  letter  is  receiv- 
ing attention.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  the 
same  one  that  was  given  to  my  hon.  friend, 
but  if  it  is,  the  hon.  member  has  a  lot  of 
people  working,  and  he  did  not  tell  to  whom 
he  has  been  giving  this  letter,  so  we  are  all 
working  to  a  common  end  for  him. 

In  any  event,  I  promise  the  hon.  member 
this:  when  I  get  my  report,  I  will  see  my 
hon.  colleague,  the  second  vice-chairman  of 
Hydro,  and  with  him  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  have  a  talk  with  Mr.  Duncan.  I  think 
the  hon.  member  can  tell  Mr.  Morrison  his 
letter  has  gone  far  and  wide  as  a  result  of 
his  diplomatic  approaches,  and  we  do  hope 
something  v^dll  be  done. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  experience 
has  been  that  I  have  to  channel  into  different 
departments  in  order  to  get  the  necessary 
results  that  I  require  for  my  people  back 
there. 


Again,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Minister 
without  Portfolio  who  says  that  they  cannot 
very  well  establish  the  high-water  and  the 
low-water  marks,  I  understood  that  we  have 
to  maintain  the  lake  level  at  all  times.  We 
have  controlled— 

Hon.   Mr,   Macaulay:    If  the   water  is  not 
there  my  hon.  friend,  we  cannot  maintain  the 
lake  level- 
Mr.    Manley:    Well   then,    if   the   water   is 
not  there  we  have  no  problem  of  high  water. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  —then  next  year  there 
is  lots  of  water. 

Mr.  Manley:  There  are  control  gates  on  the 
various  dams  to  maintain  the  water  at  a 
fairly  constant  level  at  all  times.  So  the  hon. 
Minister  has  no  argument  whatever. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  water  in  the  upper 
lake  behind  the  dam  at  Cornwall  is  deter- 
mined by  the  water  that  comes  down  from  the 
Great  Lakes.  Now,  if  there  is  no  water 
coming  down,  we  cannot  keep  the  water  at 
a  given  level. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
if  the  water  is  not  there,  we  have  no  trouble 
with  respect  to  tlie  flooded  area,  whatever 
the  case  might  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  water  comes  back 
next  year  and  rises  up  over- 
Mr.  Manley:  My  hon.  friend  knows  that 
there  are  control  gates  on  the  different  dams 
to  control  the  level  of  the  water.  What  I 
am  trying  to  say,  and  what  I  am  begging  of 
whoever  is  going  to  be  responsible,  do  not 
leave  this  village  of  Ingleside  facing  a  frog 
pond  with  nothing  but  cat-tails. 

It  is  a  disgrace.  It  is  not  in  harmony  witli 
the  rest  of  the  area.  We  saw  fill  brought  in 
in  front  of  tlie  village  of  Morrisburg.  Those 
responsible  did  not  worry  there  what  the 
height  of  the  water  was  going  to  be.  The 
same  thing  applied  in  Iroquios.  I  think  what 
has  been  fair  for  tliem  should  be  fair  for 
the  people  of  the  village  of  Ingleside. 

That  is  what  I  want  to  say.  That  is  what 
I  want  to  impress  on  whoever  is  responsible. 
This  is  a  situation  that  should  be  looked  after, 
and  I  hope  that  it  will  be,  I  have  the  assur- 
ance of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  that  he  is  going  to  look  into 
it.  But  I  want  to  impress  upon  the  House 
that  I  am  going  to  continue  to  press  it  until, 
if  at  all  possible,  I  get  the  results  that  are 
necessary  for   those   people   in   that   area. 
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Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
refer  to  a  statement  made  by  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster without  Portfolio.  He  said  that  the 
level  of  the  lake  was  an  act  of  God.  Now 
tliat  is  not  true,  because  I  remember  when 
the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South  and  myself 
were  members  of  the  select  committee  on 
erosion  and  lake  levels  and  he  was  a  member, 
too,  we  visited  the  Ogoki  dam  on  Lake 
Nipigon  where  the  water  flow  was  controlled 
by  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  The  Ogoki  is  about 
1,100  cubic  feet  a  second,  which  is  a  drop  in 
the  bucket. 

Mr.  Thomas:  It  was  controlled  nevertheless, 
was  it  not,  by  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Perhaps  to  the  extent 
of  1  ten  trillionth  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Thomas:  It  does  not  matter  how  much 
it  was  controlled. 

Vote  1,307  agreed  to. 

On  vote   1,308: 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
speak  on  item  5  on  vote  1,308,  concerning 
grants  in  aid  of  regional  development  associ- 
ations. I  will  be  one  of  the  first  to  say  that 
this  government,  in  the  past,  has  tried  to 
organize  a  regional  development  association. 
The  situation,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  I 
heard  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  say  this  province  has  been 
divided  into  certain  areas,  particularly  those 
areas  who  wish  to  be  divided  and  organized 
under  the  offices  of  the  Minister  of  The 
Department   of   Planning   and   Development. 

In  my  own  particular  area,  which  is  under 
this  department,  we  have  the  Georgian  Bay 
development  association.  The  Georgian  Bay 
development  association  obtained  from  this 
government  $10,000  as  a  maximum  grant 
towards  what  really  is  the  decentralization 
of  industry  in  this  province  of  Ontario. 

For  many  years,  people  have  been  talking 
about  decentraUzation  of  industry  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  I  dare  say  right  across  the  whole 
Dominion  of  Canada.  If  this  government 
really  believed  in  such  a  policy,  I  humbly 
suggest  that  $10,000  is  not  a  great  deal  of 
money  to  give  to  one  particular  area.  When 
I  tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are  now 
8  such  areas,  and  this  government  is  now 
giving  only  $80,000  towards  the  good  of  the 
municipalities  and  to  those  who  live  in  rural 
areas,   such   as   myself,   or   many   other   hon. 


members  of  this  House,   I  say  to  them  that 
they  are  not  really  doing  a  very  good  job. 

I  have  listened  over  a  period  of  years 
to  the  saying  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  parti- 
cularly has  quoted,  "Forward  Ontario."  I  say; 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  honestly,  as  far  as  many 
of  the  rural  areas  of  this  province  are  con- 
cerned, they  cannot  come  under  that  saying, 
"Forward  Ontario,"  because  in  reality  they 
may  be  standing  still.  They  certainly  are 
not  going  ahead  and  in  many  instances  they 
are  going  back. 

What  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  is  this;  if  he  really  believes  in 
regional  development  associations,  then  I 
say  he  should  put  a  little  bit  more  money  in 
the  pot  in  our  area.  We  have  a  very  fine 
secretary-manager  who  last  year  visited 
England  and  Europe  in  order  to  attempt  to 
get  small  industry  into  the  Georgian  Bay  area, 
and  he  has  been  quite  successful.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  would  be  much  more  success- 
ful if  he  had  a  little  bit  more  money. 

Inasmuch  as  we  are  taking  so  much 
money  from  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  from  the  Georgian  Bay  area, 
then  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that 
this  is  a  good  way  to  give  back  a  little  bit 
of  the  money  that  is  taken  away  in  the  form 
of  taxes. 

Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  if  these 
development  associations  had  the  opportunity 
to  advertise  in  foreign  papers,  German  papers, 
Italian  papers,  English  papers,  American 
papers,  Welsh  papers,  so  that  we  could  at 
least  attempt  to  sell  this  area  of  our  great 
province? 

We  have  only  given  $80,000  for  this  so- 
called  decentralization  industry  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  I  humbly  suggest  to  hon. 
members  and  to  the  hon.  Minister,  that  if 
we  increase  that  grant  to  $25,000  for  each 
association  it  would  be  a  great  thing  for  the 
regional  development  associations. 

They  need  the  money.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  many  instances  we  find  now  that  some  of 
the  municipalities  who  have  joined  the  devel- 
opment association  that  we  have  created  are 
now  dropping  out  of  it.  For  example,  I 
refer  hon.  members  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  (Mr.  Phillips).  The  big  city  that 
he  represents  is  Owen  Sound.  Owen  Sound 
has  now  dropped  out  of  the  Georgian  Bay 
development  association.  They  do  not  pay 
anything  into  it,  whatsoever,  and  the  reason 
that  they  do  not  pay  into  it  is  that  they  do 
not  feel  that  they  are  getting  their  money's 
worth. 

I  think  that  there  are  many  things 
that  could  be  said  in  their  favour.    I  say  that 
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if  we  are  going  to  try  to  decentralize  industry 
then  we  must  be  prepared  to  pay  more  of  a 
price  than  $80,000  right  across  this  province. 

Here  we  have  an  item— unfortunately  I  was 
called  out  at  the  time— we  have  an  item  of 
$393,000  for  civil  defence.  Now,  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister,  which  is  more  important? 
During  the  last  war,  one  of  the  things  tliat 
won  the  war  for  you  and  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  for  the  allied  nations,  was  the  fact  that 
Russia  decentralized  its  industry.  Much  of 
their  heavy,  indeed,  most  of  their  light 
industry,  was  taken  away  from  the  German 
front  and  was  sent  to  Siberia. 

Now  then,  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  civil 
defence  programme  and  spend  $393,000  for 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  a  couple  of  bil- 
lion dollars  by  Ottawa  in  defence,  then  I  say 
that  one  of  the  most  important  things  for  the 
defence  of  this  nation  is  to  have  a  decentral- 
ization of  industry. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  great  city  we 
are  now  in,  the  city  of  Toronto.  All  of  us  who 
come  from  rural  areas,  admire  it.  We  think 
it  is  a  wonderful  place. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  Grossman. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  mentioned  Toronto,  I  did 
not  mention  the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew. 
This  great  city,  which  is  the  second  largest 
city  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  is  now  quite 
large  enough  I  suggest,  for  example,  govern- 
ment buildings,  instead  of  being  put  in  this 
great  city,  should  be  sent  into  other  centres. 
I  quote,  for  example,  not  little  towns  from 
which  I  come,  like  Wiarton,  because  it  has 
only  a  population  of  2,000  people  and  cannot 
support  large  government  buildings.  I  refer 
to  areas  such  as  those  of  my  hon.  friend  who 
sits  to  my  right,  the  Windsor  area,  the 
Guelph,  Gait,  Kitchener  area,  Oshawa  area. 
Anywhere— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  Woodstock  area,  of 
course,  and  many  others.  "Forward  Ontario," 
to  a  large  extent,  now  means  "Forward 
Toronto."  We  must  give  our  smaller  centres 
a  chance. 

Under  the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development  we  have  the  situ- 
ation where  these  development  associations 
are  trying  to  bring  industries  from  foreign 
lands,  or  from  our  great  country  of  Canada 
and  from  the  city  of  Toronto,  into  the  smaller 
places.  I  suggest  that  $10,000  is  not  enough 
money.  If  the  hon.  Minister  really  believes  in 
decentralization  he  will  sweeten  that  pot  up 
a  little  bit  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,   I  am 


suggesting  $25,000  a  year  which  would  only 
mean  $140,000  extra.  I  strongly  suggest,  with 
the  taxes  we  are  getting  out  of  the  people  of 
this  province,  that  you  can  well  afford  it. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
reminded  of  the  eastern  Ontario  development 
association  and  the  great  work  that  they  are 
doing.  I  would  suggest  to  my  hon.  friend 
across  the  House  that  if  he  has  any  in  his  area 
where  municipalities,  or  any  others  are  drop- 
ping out,  that  they  should  not  endeavour  to 
place  that  blame  on  the  doorstep  of  any  gov- 
ernment; it  is  local.  It  is  the  type  of  people 
and  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  who  may  be 
running  it  but  the  eastern  Ontario  develop- 
ment association  is  doing  a  wonderful  job. 
I  would  assume  from  the  remarks  of  my  hon. 
friend  that  they  are  getting  the  same  amount 
of  money. 

I  will  go  along  with  him  and  say  that 
everybody  wants  more  money,  but  I  am 
going  to  say  that  this  is  a  wonderful  thing 
when  my  hon.  friend  across  the  House  can 
stand  on  his  feet  and  in  one  breath  say 
"cut  taxes"  and  in  the  other  "give  more 
money."  I  mean,  we  would  have  to  wave 
a  magic  wand  in  an  endeavour  to  do  that. 
All  I  ask  of  him  is  to  go  back  into  the 
history  of  his  own  party  and  see  all  the 
advances,  I  mean,  to  me  it  was  one  of  the 
most- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  The  voice  of  experience. 
I  was  told  about  my  hon.  friend,  who  is  sitting 
across  and  is  leaning  back  with  that  smirking 
smile  on  his  face,  that  more  people  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  have  been  run  down  by 
that  vicious  tongue  than  there  has  been  by 
automobiles.  I  would  just  remind  him  to 
keep  his  place.  He  is  always  referring  to 
being  in  another  party. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  he  look  back  on  the  great 
strides  of  his  own  party,  and  when  he  does 
that,  he  will  learn  they  were  backward  strides, 
of  course,  then  he  would  say  that  this  govern- 
ment has  gone  ahead  with  tremendous  strides. 
I  just  want  to  refer  to  our  own  eastern 
Ontario  development  association  and  say  that 
they  are  doing  a  wonderful  job.  Well,  if 
the  hon.  member  will  read  the  paper,  he  will 
find  out  how  many  industries  they  brought 
back  from  the  United  States;  how  many 
inquiries,  how  many  pieces  of  literature. 
Over  in  Philadelphia,  I  think  it  was,  they 
had  the  booths  set  up— they  are  spending 
their  money  wisely.  Thirty-two  industries,  I 
am  told,  were  brought  back  here,  a  little  bit 
of  effort,  a  little  intiative  helped.    My  hon. 
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friend  from  Bruce  is  saying  that  the  govern- 
ment should  go  out  and  take  everybody  by 
the  hand,  but  I  w^ould  say,  leave  tiiis,  leave 
a  little  initiative  to  the  people  around  here, 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  who  have  the  com- 
mon sense,  the  initiative  and  the  know-how 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Owen  Soxmd  has  the  know- 
how  and  they  turned  it  down. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
on  this  because  it  is  something  that  is  very 
close  to  my  heart.  The  northwestern  Ontario 
development  association  has  done  a  tre- 
mendous job  in  our  area.  We  have  a  mana- 
ger who  is  an  outstanding  man  in  the  person 
of  Mr.  Phillips,  and  I  want  to  commend  him 
to  the  hon.  Minister.  They  have,  in  one 
instance,  been  solely  responsible  for  putting 
a  plywood  plant  in  the  town  of  Nipigon, 
which  at  the  present  time  is  employing 
better  than  50  men  and  running  the  year 
around  and  growing. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South,  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  know  about  that  plant. 
I  think  he  will  agree  that  these  development 
associations  have  done  a  tremendous  job  in 
northwestern    Ontario. 

I  do  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  that  perhaps  the  money  is  not  enough, 
but  did  he  ever  think  of  this  angle;  if  the 
government  were  to  take  over  all  the  expenses 
in  connection  with  financing  a  project  of  this 
kind,  where  would  the  initiative  of  the  local 
people  be?  Now,  I  believe  that  the  different 
municipalities  which  are  contributing  to  the 
cost  of  this  development  association  take  a 
pride  in  it,  and  a  greater  interest,  and  they 
do  not  want  this  government  to  pay  for 
everything  and  feel  that  they  are  out  of  it. 

There  is  a  lot  of  rivalry  between  these 
different  places  in  northwestern  Ontario,  and 
this  is  one  avenue  through  which  they  can 
correlate  all  their  ideas  and  work  centrally. 
This  is  a  splendid  thing  for  our  area,  and 
whether  it  is  beneficial  to  have  more  money 
put  into  it  by  the  government  or  let  local 
people  carry  the  initiative  themselves,  I  feel 
that  the  local  people  carrying  the  initiative 
is  best. 

They  are  doing  a  great  job.  I  can  point  to 
4  industries  that  they  have  been  responsible 
for,  and  the  manager  of  the  northwestern 
Ontario  development  association  is  an 
outstanding  man. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  about  6  weeks  ago, 
we  were  in  Winnipeg  in  connection  with 
the  Lakehead  seaway  port.  We  had  repre- 
sentatives   from    the    provinces    of    Alberta, 


Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  northwestern 
Ontario  there,  and  one  of  the  gentlemen  who 
took  the  lead  at  that  conference  was  the 
manager  of  our  northwestern  Ontario  develop- 
ment association.  It  resulted  in  some  very 
important  opinions,  and  cemented  the  western 
provinces  to  taking  their  freight  through  our 
seaway  rather  than  through  American  ports. 
That  was  another  tremendous  job  that 
our  northwestern  Ontario  development  associa- 
tion did,  and  I  want  to  commend  the  man- 
ager and  also  the  plan  of  setting  up  these 
development  associations  in  my  area.  It  is 
a  great  thing  for  the  good  of  the  industrial 
future  of  that  whole  district. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  go 
along  with  my  hon.  friend  from  Russell 
in  congratulating  the  eastern  Ontario  develop- 
ment association.  That  association,  I  believe, 
was  set  up  when  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender)  was  head  of 
that  department,  and  the  municipalities  of 
eastern  Ontario  are  very  grateful  for  having 
that  brought  about. 

I  have  here  in  my  hand  at  the  moment  a 
brief  that  was  presented  to  the  government  by 
the  eastern  Ontario  development  association. 
They  say  that  they  have  37  municipalities 
and  counties  in  the  association,  and  they  have 
raised   annually  the   sum  of   $28,000. 

They  point  out  later  in  the  brief  that  in 
their  opinion  it  is  not  quite  enough  money  to 
go  on  with  the  work  they  are  endeavouring 
to  do.  We  have  wonderful  personnel  in 
the  organization  there.  They  are  doing  their 
very  best  to  bring  industry  into  the  area.  All 
those  people  on  the  association  are  working 
without    any    remuneration    whatever. 

But  in  their  brief  they  are  asking  an  addi- 
tional matching  grant  of  $5,000.  They  are 
prepared  to  raise  an  extra  $5,000  if  the 
department  would  give  them  another  $5,000. 
It  does  point  up  what  my  hon.  friend  from 
Bruce  has  said,  that  the  development  associa- 
tions are  working  under  difficulties  financially, 
and  a  little  more  money  would  contribute 
quite  a  lot  to  their  progress  and  to  the  work 
they  are  endeavouring  to  do. 

It  would  take  quite  a  load  off  the  hon. 
Minister's  branch,  by  having  them  in  operation 
in  the  province.  If  the  hon.  Minister  could 
see  fit  to  give  them  a  little  more  money,  I 
think  the  associations  themselves  would  be 
prepared  to  raise  an  additional  amount  of 
money.  It  would  work  both  ways.  It  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  department  and  it  would 
be   beneficial   to   the   areas   concerned. 

Hon.  Mr  Nickle:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce   that,   in   1958,   some   86 
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new  industries  came  to  this  province  and  63 
located  outside  the  province. 

Now,  in  relation  to  the  eastern  Ontario 
development  association,  I  think  my  hon. 
friend  from  Stormont  will  agree  that  we  have 
had  some  very  satisfactory  meetings  in  Ottawa 
—he  was  there— and  it  was  a  first-class  cross- 
section  of  all  people.  Tlaere  was  no  political 
line,  they  were  all  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  respective   areas. 

There  are  7  of  these  development  associa- 
tions, and  each  challenges  the  problems  of 
the  land,  the  outcroppings  of  the  rock,  and 
so  what  applies  to  one  does  not  apply  to 
another. 

The  eastern  Ontario  Development  asso- 
ciation and  those  meetings  have,  by  and 
large,  served  a  very  general  excellent  pur- 
pose, and  there  may  be  merit  in  what  the 
hon.  members  say  and  we  will  see  what  we 
can  do. 

Vote    1,308    agreed    to. 

Vote   1,309  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,310  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  you  leave  I  wonder  if  I  might  put 
a  question  which  is  related  to  redevelop- 
ment, but  maybe  it  should  be  addressed  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  AflFairs(Mr. 
Warrender)  rather  than  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development. 

I  am  asking  the  question  in  general  terms, 
though  obviously  it  has  reference  to  the 
problem  in  York  township  on  which  the 
hon.  Minister  made  some  statement  earlier. 
Representations  have  been  made  to  me  by 
members  of  ratepayers'  associations  concern- 
ing section  347  of  The  Municipal  Act,  which 
spells  out  the  procedure  whereby,  or  under 
which,  a  counsel  can  sell  land  that  is  owned 
by  the  corporation.  They  submit  that  this 
section  requires  some  examination  with  a 
view  to  tightening  it  up  to  make  certain  that 
the  tenders  are  called  and  that  there  is 
appropriate  appraisal  of  values  by  individuals. 

May  I  ask  this  question?  Has  the  depart- 
ment given  any  consideration  to  spelling  out, 
in  more  detail,  or  tightening  up  the  pro- 
cedures as  laid  down  in,  section  347  of  The 
Municipal  Act? 

Hon.  W.  K,  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  no.  We  thought  it  was  working  out 
fairly  well.  When  municipalities  sell  land, 
say  for  industrial  purposes,  we  always  require 
that  we  have  a  statement  from  two  inde- 
pendent valuators  to  give  us  a  very  close 
idea  of  the  market  value,  and  if  the  muni- 


cipality is  selling  somewhere  very  close  to 
that  range,  our  department  feels  that  we  have 
been  satisfied  as  to  the  merits  of  the  cause. 

Now,  so  far  as  the  other  particulars  are 
concerned,  I  have  had  no  objections  brought 
to  my  attention  before,  we  thought  it  was 
working  out  extremely  well.  If  the  hon. 
member  can  show  me  where  there  is  a 
weakness  in  particular,  it  may  be  that  it 
might  be  plugged.  But  as  I  say,  since  I 
have  been  around  the  department,  and  they 
tell  me  long  before  my  time,  the  present 
system  has  been  working  extremely  well 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  real  need  for,  shall 
we  say,   modernizing  or  streamlining. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  point  simply  is 
this.  Existing  loopholes  will  permit  the 
kind  of  thing  that  is  alleged  to  have  gone  on 
in  York  township.  Conceivably  they  might 
be  plugged  by  some  revision  of  the  Act.  I 
suggest  this  has  wider  application  than  just 
York  township.  I  am  not  raising  it  other 
than  in  particular  reference  to  my  own  area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  may  say  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  out  of  the  inquiry  which  was 
announced  today  may  come  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  commissioner  who  heads 
that  inquiry  and  if  he  states  that  there  are 
loopholes  and  these  loopholes  should  be  filled, 
certainly  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  he  be  specifically 
asked  to  consider  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  He  will  not  be  speci- 
fically asked  to  do  that,  but  we  have  asked 
him  to  look  into  all  the  ramifications  of 
those  3  items:  subdivision,  zoning  by-law, 
and  matters  relating  to  the  sale  of  mimicipal 
land. 


ESTIMATES,    DEPARTMENT   OF   THE 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

Vote  212  agreed  to. 

On  vote  213: 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
That  is  the  Ontario  securities  commis- 
sion and  I  would  just  like  to  say  the  inde- 
pendence of  action  and  maintaining  a  fair 
balance  between  public  financing  and  regula- 
tion is  the  aim  of  the  seciuities  commission. 
Co-operation  with  provincial  administrators 
and  the  organized  groups  in  tlie  securities 
industry  has  reached  an  all-time  high,  in  a 
determined  effort  to  protect  the  public 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  orga- 
nized securities  industry  and  the  commission. 
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An  effective  house-cleaning  operation  has 
been  undertaken  within  the  securities  indus- 
try itself.  People  operating  without  being 
registered,  and  trading  in  issues  not  qualified 
for  sale  in  Ontario,  now  comprise  the  field 
towards  which  the  joint  efforts  are  mostly 
directed. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  the  hon.  Attorney-General  inform 
the  House  as  to  whether  there  is  an  appeal  on 
the  ruling  of  the  securities  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes— I  might  just  say 
that  if  an  applicant  is  refused  a  licence  by 
the  commissioner,  he  may  appeal  to  a  full 
meeting  of  the  commission.  An  appeal  may 
be  taken  from  the  findings  of  the  full 
commission  to  a  judge  of  the  court  of  appeal. 

Then,  it  is  known,  of  course,  that,  in  many 
cases,  there  is  a  very  close  association  between 
the  broker  dealers'  association  and  the  securi- 
ties commission  in  connection  with  salesmen 
and  dealers  not  on  the  Toronto  stock  exchange 
itself,  or  on  a  stock  exchange,  but  outside 
that  field.  This  group  the  broker  dealers' 
association  works  closely  with  the  commission 
— normally  the  commission  will  not  entertain 
an  application  unless  the  applicant  is 
sponsored  by  a  reputable  broker  dealer. 

Actually,  if  the  full  commission  sees  fit 
to  do  so,  it  may  grant  an  applicant  what 
he  is  asking  for  even  though  there  is  not  that 
sponsorship  with  the  broker  dealers'  associa- 
tion. That  is,  following  a  case  in  1956 
before  the  court  of  appeal  which  held  in 
substance  that  it  was  the  commission's 
responsibility  to  pass  on  the  application  even 
though  the  broker  dealer's  association  may 
have  turned  down  such  an  application. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  topic  I  want  to  raise  in  connec- 
tion with  this  goes  back  to  an  exchange  we 
had  in  this  House  last  spring,  at  the  time 
that  the  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  issue 
first  came  before  the  Legislature. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  at  that 
I)oint  made  a  very  strong  issue  of  the  fact  that 
the  public  is  protected  by  security  regulations 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  the  fullest 
disclosure  of  information  in  a  prospectus  a 
company  puts  out. 

For  example,  on  page  673  of  last  year's 
Hansard,  for  March  10,  1958,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  said  this; 

The  policy  of  the  securities  exchange 
commission  in  the  United  States,  which 
is  probably  the  strictest  securities  commis- 
sion in  the  world,  although  we  think  our 
own  is  pretty  strict  here,  in  matters  of  this 


sort  is  identical  with  our  own,  a  matter  of 
full  disclosure  ...  The  fullest  disclosure  is 
made  as  to  who  got  the  stock  and  the 
prices  that  were  paid  for  the  stock  .  .  .  The 
disclosure  that  was  made  was  not  ferreted 
out  of  some  dark  corner  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  or  some  of  his 
friends,  this  is  a  disclosure  which  was 
insisted  upon  by  our  own  securities  com- 
mission, and  was  published  for  the  people 
of  this  province  before  anyone  subscribed 
one  single  dollar  to  Northern  Ontario 
Natural   Gas    Company   Limited. 

And  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  concluded  this, 
and  repeated  it  over  the  two  or  three  days' 
discussion,   with   this    comment: 

There  was  full  disclosure  given  and  the 
investing  public  were  in  no  way  fooled. 
The  representations  and  the  information 
given  them  were  factually  correct  in  every 
detail. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  such  is  not  the 
case,  I  think,  is  evident  in  the  examination 
which  the  commissioners  conducted.  For 
example,  may  I  just  draw  to  the  attention  of 
hon.  members,  in  the  McLean  testimony— 
when  Mr.  McLean  was  queried  by  Mr.  Bray 
on  page  365,  this  is  the  way  it  reads: 

Mr.  Bray:  After  you  read  this  figure, 
did  you  draw  it  to  anyone's  notice  that  it 
was  apparently  in  error? 

Answer:  I  did  not  think  it  was  an  error, 
it  is  awfully  close.  Do  you  mean  the 
fact  that  I  own  it? 

Question:  It  says  you  own  16,000-odd 
shares. 

Mr.  Ford:  It  is:  "Mr.  McLean  105,750 
shares  purchased  at  an  average  price  of  5 
cents  a  share  which  he  now  owns  16,230." 
That  was  not  correct? 

Answer:  No,  that  was  not  correct. 
In  other  words,  Mr.  McLean  is  testifying 
that  the  information  credited  to  the  number 
of  shares  that  he  had  in  the  prospectus 
simply  was  not  correct.  I  draw  your  attention 
for   example,    in    the    Clark   testimony— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  that  I  do  not  see  that  this  has  any  bearing 
on  the  matter  in  front  of  this  House  at  the 
moment.  My  hon.  friend  can  have  all  the 
opportunity  he  likes  in  relation  to  this 
transaction  in  that  particular  stock.  But  I  do 
not  propose,  and  I  do  not  think  the  House 
wants  me,  to  go  into  meticulous  rebuttal  of 
cases  that  are  taken  out  of  their  context 
because  these  matters  were  before  the  court 
and  on  the  whole  overall  picture  the  court 
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was  not  prepared  to  hold  just  what  the 
hen.  member  is  saying  what  they  should 
have  held.    Now,  I  caimot  answer  for  that. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  there  was  a 
charge  laid  in  relation  to  the  prospect  of 
full  disclosures  and  the  court  threw  it  out. 
What  is  the  sense  of  the  hon.  member  going 
through  this  evidence  and  picking  out  a  spot 
here  and  a  spot  there  which  was  not  sufficient, 
when  everything  was  in  front  of  the  coiuiis,  to 
bring  about  the  decision  that  there  were  not 
full  disclosures?  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
ask  the  hon.  member  to  please  speak  to  tlie 
particular  matter  in  front  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  speaking,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  the  matter  that  is  before  the  House, 
namely  the  Ontario  securities  commission 
and  its  regulations.  I  am  suggesting  to  you 
that  the  claim  tliat  was  made  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  the  fullest  disclosure  must 
be  made,  and  always  is  made,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  people,  simply  is  not  the  case. 
I  will  acknowledge  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  that  the  magistrate,  in  spite  of  this 
evidence,  in  spite  of  this  testimony  which 
he  does  not  want  me  to  read— but  I  could 
read  from  Clark  where  Clark  indicated  that 
it  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  never  went  before 
the  magistrate. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  went  before  the 
magistrate  and  the  magistrate  threw  it  out, 
I  acknowledge  this,  but  this  is  a  point  I 
want  to  raise.  The  magistrate's  comment 
strikes  me  as  rather  strange,  in  fact  it  leaves 
me  puzzled,  for  there  is  factual  evidence 
submitted  under  testimony  to  the  efiFect  that 
the  prospectus  was  not  correct,  why  tlien 
would  the  magistrate  say  that,  in  his  opinion, 
it   was   accurate    in   all   its   particulars? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  would  have  to 
look  at  what  evidence  was  right  in  front  of 
the  magistrate.  There  are  problems  of  proof 
in  these  matters  also,  but  I  do  not  think  the 
hon.  member  gains  anything  by  taking  out 
of  its  context  certain  points  like  that  which 
were  argued  in  front  of  the  magistrate.  Of 
course,  they  could  not  use  that  evidence,  they 
could  not  take  that  evidence  and  read  it  into 
the  magistrate's  court. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  is  strengthening  my  case  all  the  time. 
If  there  is— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  How  can  I  be  strength- 
ening the  hon.  member's  case  if  his  case  is 
against   the   whole   administration   of  justice. 


which  is  carried  out  by  the  rules  of  evidence 
in  the  province? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I 
am  arguing  about  here  is  that  the  Ontario 
securities  commission  regulations,  regarding 
the  fullest  disclosure  of  information  in  the 
prospectus,  is  proven  not  to  have  been  lived 
up  to  in  the  instance  of  evidence  that  was 
given  before  tliis  examination. 

Now  if  a  technicality  made  it  impossible 
to  get  this  before  tlie  courts,  that  is  another 
mattter,  but  that  still  does  not  deny  the  val- 
idity of  the  point  that  I  am  raising. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  What  he  is  saying  now 
is  that  the  points  withheld  would  be 
immaterial. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  example,  here  is  a 
prospectus  of  Lakeland  Natural  Gas  which 
was  issued  about  a  year  or  so  ago,  the  exact 
dates  I  do  not  know.  There  is  a  paragraph 
in  it  which  reads  this  way: 

Within  the  two  years  preceding  the  date 
hereof  of  the  company  board,  $63,000  from 
its  then  shareholders  issued  $63,000  aggre- 
gate principal  convertible  promissory  notes 
to  evidence  such  borrowings.  The  company, 
on  June  10,  1957,  also  sold  500,000  shares 
in  its  capital  at  $2  per  share  to  its  existing 
shareholders  and  to  11  other  persons  and 
received  on  sale  thereof  of  $1  million. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  Attorney-General  that 
if  he  does  not  know  it— and  I  suspect  he 
does— there  are  a  lot  of  people  around 
Kingston  who  have  asked  the  question  many, 
many  times:  Who  were  the  11  other  persons 
to  whom  this  stock  was  made  available? 

Some  strange  things  happened  down  in 
Kingston  with  regard  to  that  company,  and 
the  fight  for  franchise.  There  have  been 
allegations  of  bribery,  one  of  which,  I  think,, 
is  still  before  the  courts.  But  here  in  light 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  assurance  to  us 
tliat  there  is  full  disclosure  of  who  gets  the 
shares,  we  have  evidence  that  it  simply  is 
not  the  case.  I  say  this,  with  all  respect,  in 
reference  to  the  observation  of  the  chief  mag- 
istrate, that  the  prospectus  gave  full  informa- 
tion, it  did  not  give  full  information.  I  am 
puzzled  as  to  why  the  magistrate  could  make 
the  claim  that  it  gave  full  information  when 
there  is  sworn  evidence  in  tlie  testimony  here 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  not  full  informa- 
tion—evidence given  to  tlie  people  who  were 
involved.    Here  is  another  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  We  have  to  abide  by 
the  decision. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  drawing  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  is  this,  that  the  full 
information  in  at  least  two  cases  that  I  am 
detailing,  without  having  surveyed  the  whole 
field,  was  not  given  in  the  prospectus.  There- 
fore it  might  well  be  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  should  re-examine  his  contention  that 
the  fullest  protection  is  given  to  the  people 
in  this  province.  If,  for  example,  as  came 
out  in  the  Clark  evidence  here,  the  prospectus 
of  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  revealed  the 
role  that  Convesto  had  played,  if  it  had 
revealed  the  fact  that  the  company  had  sold 
14,000  shares  at  $2.50  when  the  price  of  tlie 
shares  was  about  $12  to  $14,  and  in  effect 
handed  $100,000  on  a  platter  to  Convesto, 
then  there  might  have  been  a  few  people  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  who  would  have 
taken  a  look  at  this,  but  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  do  not  want  to  shut 
my  hon.  friend  off,  but  all  that  was  in  there 
for  anyone  who  wanted  to  read  it  in  detail. 
He  could  pick  those  things  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    The  Convesto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  He  could  pick  out  that 
14,000  shares  had  been  sold. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   In  the  prospectus? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:    I  think  so. 

In  any  event,  whether  he  could  or  whether 
he  could  not  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  that 
particular  prospectus  went  to  the  securities 
exchange  commission  which  I  think  goes 
through  things  in  an  extremely  detailed  man- 
ner, was  passed  by  the  securities  exchange 
commission  in  the   United   States,   and   then 


came  to  the  Ontario  securities  commission 
after  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    The  part  of  the  evidence 

that  the  hon.  Attorney-General  did  not  want 
me  to  read  outlines  questions  which  were  put 
by  Commissioners  Ford  and  Bray  to  Clark 
with  regard  to  why  Convesto  was  not 
revealed  in  the  prospectus.  I  did  want  to 
suggest  if  the  securities  commission  go 
through  a  prospectus  in  a  detailed  fashion, 
then  they  have  to  go  through  it  in  a  bit 
more  detailed  fashion,  because  they  did  not 
catch  the  one  thing  that  might  have  alerted 
a  lot  of  people  to  what  was  going  on  in 
Ontario  Natural  Gas. 

Vote  213  agreed  to. 

Vote  214  agreed  to. 

Vote    215    agreed    to. 

On  vote  216: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  With  regard  to  vote 
216,  I  have  something  to  say  about  that. 
Before  I  do  so  might  I  just  say  that,  today  the 
court  of  appeal  of  Ontario  delivered  judg- 
ment which  restores  in  effect  section  29  of 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act,  and  the  law  now 
is  in  this  province  as  it  was  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 6,  1958.  There  has  been  a  hiatus  of 
3  months  which  has  given  considerable  prob- 
lems to  some  of  us  in  relation  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  may  have  given  some 
favour  to  some  people  charged  under  that 
section  during  that  time.  But  as  of  today 
the  law  is  now  what  it  was  on  December  6, 
and  will  be  administered  in  that  light. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock,  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I 
move  that  the  committee  rise  and  report 
certain    resolutions. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  cer- 
tain resolutions,  begs  leave  to  sit  again,  and 
moves  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Report  agreed  to. 


STOCK  ISSUE,  NORTHERN  ONTARIO 
NATURAL  GAS 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  to  this  order,  I  would 
just  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that 
following  the  investigation  that  was  author- 
ized under  section  23  of  The  Ontario  Securi- 
ties Act  early  in  May,  1958,  on  July  4  of 
last  year,  I  issued  a  statement  in  which,  in 
a  brief  manner,  I  pointed  out  the  findings  of 
the  investigators. 

In  their  report  which  was  subsequently 
tabled  on  February  12  last,  it  was  indicated 
that  the  scope  of  the  investigation  was  full 
and  complete,  and  it  was  aimed  at  4  partic- 
ular points,  and  I  refer  again— in  order  that 
the  House  will  recall  this— to  tlie  scope  and 
nature  of  the  investigation  as  set  out  in  the 
report  itself:  To  directing  their  attention  in 
the  investigation  to  any  possible  infractions 
of  The  Securities  Act,  the  criminal  code  or 
The  Corporations  Act,  1953. 

And,  as  a  result  of  the  investigations 
made  in  relation  to  that,  certain  charges  were 
made  and  the  disposition  of  those  charges 
were  before  Magistrate  Elmore,  with  a  very 
leading  counsel  acting  for  the  Crown  and  also 
a  very  leading  counsel  acting  for  the  defence. 
The  House  is  already  aware  of  those  results, 
and  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  House 
in  repeating  them  here. 

And  then,  with  respect  to  the  second 
point:  Determining  whether  or  not  there 
appeared  to  be  evidence  of  bribery  or  corrup- 
tion  of   elected   members   of   the   legislative 


assembly,  or  elected  or  appointed  members 
of  municipal  councils  with  whom  Northern 
Ontario  Gas  Company  Limited  was  dealing, 
with  reference  to  gas  facilities.  I  think  the 
answer  to  that  is  found  in  paragraph  23  of 
this  report,  a  paragraph  which  I  have  read 
to  this  House  on  previous  occasions,  which 
again  I  refer  to  as  a  paragraph  of  very 
important  findings  under  that  particular  part. 

Throughout  this  investigation,  one  of  the 
matters  to  which  we  have  been  directing  a 
careful  scrutiny  in  the  examination  of  wit- 
nesses and  records  is  the  question  of  whether 
there  appeared  to  be  any  evidence  of  bribery 
or  corruption  at  any  level  of  the  provincial 
government  or  municipal  councils  dealing 
with  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas.  On 
all  the  evidence,  and  after  careful  examination 
of  all  the  records  as  to  disposition  of  shares, 
we  find  no  evidence  of  bribery  or  corruption 
widi  reference  to  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  at  any  level  of  government,  municipal  or 
provincial. 

The  third  point  they  were  particularly 
concerned  with  was  to  determine  the  benefi- 
cial interest  if  any  of  any  Cabinet  Minister, 
member  of  the  legislative  assembly,  or  elected 
or  appointed  member  of  municipal  councils 
dealing  witli  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company  Limited  prior  to  the  public  issue 
on  June  4,  1957.  And  those  findings  have 
been  clearly  indicated  in  the  report,  are  very 
well  known  to  all  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  repeat  them 
here. 

Finally,  they  were  particularly  concerned 
with  any  other  irregularity  or  impropriety  on 
the  part  of  the  company  or  any  other  person, 
with  reference  to  the  issue  or  trading  of 
shares  of  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company  Limited.  And  in  that  connection, 
I  have  already  outlined  to  the  House  the 
charge  that  was  laid  in  relation  to  the  issue 
of  certain  shares  in  January,  1957,  for  what 
seemed  possibly  an  inadequate  consideration, 
and  that  particular  issue  of  14,000  shares 
was  not  determined  on  the  merit  because  of 
the  bar  in  time  with  respect  to  the 
prosecution. 

Then  I  refer  particularly  to  the  14,000 
shares  issued  to  Convesto  at  $2.50  a  share 
at  a  time  when  the  market  definitely  was  much, 
higher  than  that,  and  I  mention  in  that 
connection  also  the  fact  that  the  explanation. 
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given  by  the  president  of  the  company  was 
that  this  was  merely  carrying  into  effect  an 
arrangement  which  had  been  made  at  some 
considerable  period  of  time  prior  to  that  date, 
and  that  would  no  doubt  have  been  given 
in  defence  had  the  hearing  been  able  to 
proceed. 

Now,  with  that  explanation,  I  think  I  can 
say,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  all  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  that  this  investigation  has  been 
complete,  has  been  carried  out  by  competent 
personnel  who  have  examined  many  witnesses 
and  whose  report  has  been  tabled,  as  has 
the  evidence. 

And  in  support  of  the  evidence  there 
has  been  a  considerable  amount  of  material 
in  the  way  of  trading  sheets,  and  I  say  to 
this  House  that  I  know  of  nothing  more, 
or  nothing  beyond,  what  is  revealed  in  this 
evidence  and  in  the  material  before  this 
House,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any- 
thing further  or  material  which  could  be 
obtained,  or  which  actually  exists,  and  would 
be  evidence  in  any  other  type  of  proceeding 
in  relation  to  this  troublesome  matter,  other 
than  these  things  which  have  been  dealt 
with,  I  think,  in  a  very  thorough  and 
impartial  manner. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  the  House  at  this  time 
that  I  tliink  this  order  should  be  cleared  in 
the  debate  which  will  follow,  now  once  and 
for  all,  and  that  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  should  be  allowed  to  proceed  hence- 
forth, for  the  balance  of  their  term  of  ofBce, 
without  any  attempt  being  made  on  the  part 
of  anyone  to  infer  wrongdoing,  by  irmuendo, 
by  suggestion,  or  by  anything  else  then  posi- 
tive and  absolute  evidence,  on  the  part  of  any 
hon.  member  alleging  anything  which  he  him- 
self is  prepared  to  stake  his  own  reputation, 
and  his  own  seat,  on. 

I  say  that  the  time  now  has  come  for  us 
to  finally  dispose  of  this,  and  I  believe  that 
everything  relevant  to  this  issue  has  been 
put  before  this  House  or  before  the  courts. 
And  in  saying  that,  I  leave  the  matter  to  the 
discretion  of  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  take 
part  in  this  debate,  I  would  say  that  there  are 
those  who  would  think  that  I  am  under  some 
disability  as  a  result  of  my  personal  holdings 
in  conjunction  with  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  take  part  in  this  debate.  The 
concern,  or  any  inhibitions  I  may  have  with 
respect  to  this  debate,  are  not  the  result  of 
my  personal  holdings  at  all,  but  rather  the 


fact  that,  as  a  result  of  what  has  happened  in 
this  particular  matter,  I  have  some  apprecia- 
tion, I  tliink,  of  what  can  happen  by  way  of 
innuendo,  by  way  of  political  intrigue,  if  you 
will,  of  charge  and  counter-charge.  And  I  say 
to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  concern  tonight 
is  not  to  involve  this  matter  in  petty  politics, 
but  instead  to  speak  to  the  serious  matter  of 
what  is  required  to  be  done  at  this  particular 
time. 

The  mattter  has  proceeded,  as  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  said,  through  an  investi- 
gation by  the  hon.  Attorney-General  and  a 
committee  set  up  by  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General.  That  committee  has  made  a  certain 
report;  that  report  has  been  tabled  in  this 
House;  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
examine  it.  I  am  in  no  position,  Mr.  Speaker, 
tonight  to  tell  you  that  I  know  of  any  other 
person  who  is  involved  in  this  particular 
matter.  If  there  are  any  other  persons,  or 
hon.  members  of  this  House,  who  own  or 
participated  in  ownership  in  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas,  I  suppose  that  it  would  be  of 
great  political  advantage  to  me  to  be  in  the 
position  to  make  such  accusations.  But  I 
hope  the  time  will  never  come  when  I  will 
attempt  such  accusations  without  any  founda- 
tion or  basis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  concern  is  to  try  to  look  at 
the  matter  objectively,  to  try  to  look  at  it 
in  terms  of  what  is  to  be  done  by  this  Legis- 
lature. The  report,  as  I  said,  has  been  filed. 
The  report  in  many  respects  is  in  great  detail. 
I  do  not  know  if  there  was  any  opportunity 
to  examine  trustee  holdings,  to  examine  the 
holdings  of  stock  brokerage  companies  and 
the  like,  and  frankly,  my  personal  knowledge 
does  not  fit  me  to  determine  whether  that 
would  be  physically  possible  at  this  partic- 
ular juncture. 

My  concern,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that, 
in  an  examination  of  the  evidence  itself,  there 
are  certain  matters  that  I  would  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  for  the  consideration 
of  hon.  members.  The  question  boils  down  to 
the  simple  determination  of  whether  or  not, 
as  a  result  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General's 
investigation  findings,  matters  were  disclosed 
that  should  bear  further  investigation.  It  is 
to  those  matters  that  I  would  make  refer- 
ence at  this  particular  time. 

In  that  connection,  let  me  simply  state  that 
my  objective  at  this  time  is  to  present  to  the 
House  my  analysis  of  the  evidence  that  has 
been  presented.  I  would  remind  hon.  mem- 
bers that  this  company  was  incorporated  on 
May  6,  1954.  On  May  12  of  the  same  year, 
the  Ontario  fuel  board  was  established.  On 
May  13,  1954,  the  fuel  board  was  placed 
under  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  department. 
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On  December  3  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  A.  D. 
McKenzie  imdertook  work  for  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company.  On  August 
18,  1955,  the  board  of  transport  commission 
granted  approval  for  a  change  of  route  for 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  via  the  Kapus- 
kasing  route.    On  September  22,  1955— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  In  August,  1955,  the 
fuel  board  was  transferred  to  treasury. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  sorry.  On  August 
17,  hon.  Dana  Porter  was  named  Provincial 
Treasurer  and  given  jurisdiction  over  the  fuel 
board.  At  the  same  time,  one  portfolio  to  the 
other— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  was  not  Attorney- 
General  at  any  time  when  the  fuel  board  was 
in  the  jurisdiction  of  this  oflBce. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  quite  true,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  not  going  into  all  the  details, 
but  it  is  quite  true  that  on  August  17,  1955, 
hon.  Mr.  Porter  was  named  Provincial 
Treasurer  and  took,  or  assumed,  jurisdiction 
over  the  Ontario  fuel  board  which  was  trans- 
ferred to  The  Provincial  Treasurer's 
Department. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  What 
date  was  the  company  incorporated? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  company  was  incor- 
porated on  May  6,  1954.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  22,  1955- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  the  transport  board  referred 
to  is  the  federal  transport  board. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  intend,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  confuse  that  with 
the  provincial  board.  There  is  no  question 
that  all  the  references  here  to  the  transport 
commission  board  are  to  the  federal  board. 
It  was  the  board  of  transport  commissioners 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  which  granted 
approval  for  the  change  of  route  for  northern 
Ontario  via  the  Kapuskasing,  rather  than  the 
southern,  route. 

On  September  22,  1955,  Trans-Canada 
Pipe  Lines  Limited  submitted  estimates.  On 
October  25,  1955,  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  Company  held  its  first  recorded  meeting 
since   incorporation. 

On  October  31,  1955,  Clarkson  Gordon  and 
Company  submitted  an  economic  report,  on 
the  advisability  of  the  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  link,  to  the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

On  November  15,  or  about  two  weeks 
later.  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company 
split  its  stock  100  for  1.    On  November  18, 


1955— that  is  the  same  year— Clarkson  Gordon 
and  Company  submitted  their  second  report 
to  the  Provincial  Treasurer  within  an  18-day 
period. 

On  November  21,  1955,  Rt.  hon.  C.  D. 
Howe  wrote  to  hon.  Mr.  Porter  confirming  the 
federal-provincial  arrangement  with  respect 
to  fixing  the  route  of  Trans-Canada  Pipe 
Lines  Limited  via  Kapuskasing.  On  Novem- 
ber 22,  1955,  hon.  Mr.  Porter  advised  Rt.  hon. 
Mr.  Howe  that  Ontario  was  prepared  to 
participate  in  the  so-called  northern  link. 

On  December  13,  1955,  Mr.  McKenzie 
resigned  as  solicitor  for  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas   Company. 

On  June  22,  1956,  Twin  City  Gas  Company 
applied  for  approval  of  franchises  heard 
by  the  fuel  board,  and  I  add  this  simply 
because  reference  has  been  made  to  Twin 
City  Gas  Company.  I  understand  from  the 
hon.  Attorney-General's  investigation  and 
from  investigators  that  on  the  morning  of  that 
hearing  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany held  50  per  cent,  interest  in  Twin  City 
Gas  Company. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention  that  as  general 
background,  and  I  think  in  fairness  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  House  requires,  I 
think,  some  explanation.  It  could  be  that 
it  is  quite  coincidental,  but  it  requires  some 
explanation  of  the  apparent  important  moves 
in  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  tliat  cor- 
relate, if  you  will,  the  significant  moves  in 
conjunction  with  the  Northern  Ontario  route. 

Mr.  Speaker,  referring  specifically  to  the 
evidence,  and  in  this  I  want  to  pursue 
what  I  said  at  the  outset,  I  have  had  enough 
experience  in  this  particular  matter  that 
I  do  not  want  to  stand  before  this  House  and 
castigate  a  lot  of  people  or  throw  a  lot  of 
aspersions,  but  I  do  feel,  as  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  that  I  have  a  responsibility  to 
draw  the  pertinent  facts  to  the  attention  of 
this  House. 

One  fact  that  I  would  like  to  point  out  at 
this  time  is  that  Mr.  McKenzie,  while 
president  of  the  Progressive-Conservative 
association  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  acted 
as  solicitor  for  this  company  up  to  Decem- 
ber of  1955. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  McKenzie  appeared 
before  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  commit- 
tee. I  might  point  out  that  his  appearance 
was  after  the  initial  report  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  committee.  I  believe  that 
he  appeared  in  August,  1958. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  I  might  say  that 
is  right.  Earlier  he  had  been  asked  to  appear, 
he  was  on  holidays,  he  sent  in  those  letters 
which    were    filed,    but    he    was    asked    to 
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appear  and  be  examined  under  oath  the  same 
as  anybody  else,  before  the  investigators 
were  prepared  to  close  their  investigation. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
point  I  want  to  make  is  this:  at  the  outset 
of  Mr.  McKenzie's  examination,  this  ques- 
tion was  posed  to  Mr.  McKenzie  by  Mr. 
Ford,  and  I  quote  from  page  3  of  Mr. 
McKenzie's  deposition: 

Since,  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
from  other  investigations,  your  tradings 
do  not  relate  in  any  way  to  the  matters 
that  are  the  subjects  of  the  charges,  I  have 
seen  fit  to  still  request  you  to  attend, 
but  in  view  of  the  circumstances  and  as  I 
note,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  charges 
have  intervened  since  the  date  it  was 
arranged  that  you  attend,  I  do  not  propose 
examining  you  in  detail  as  to  matters 
relating   to   the   company. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  question  is  this, 
why  was  that  type  of  introductory  question 
posed  for  Mr.  McKenzie?  One  would  have 
thought  that  this  investigator,  or  investi- 
gators, would  have  pursued  the  normal  type 
of  questioning,  and  would  have  asked  him 
at  the  very  outset  what  his  complete  rela- 
tion to  the  company  and  to  his  personal 
stockholdings  was  and  what  legal  work,  for 
example,   he   did   for   the   company. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  in  Mr. 
Matthews'  evidence  at  page  5,  schedule  7, 
Mr.  Matthews  said: 

Very  shortly,  Mr.  McKenzie  indicated 
that  it  was  really  wasting  our  time  and  his 
to  be  referring  to  him,  and  we  started  to 
act  independently  and  without  reference  to 
Mr.  McKenzie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  reference  there  is 
to  the  fact  that  Mr.  McKenzie,  at  an  early 
stage,  ceased  to  do  legal  work  and  the  legal 
work  was  assumed  by  Messrs.  McCarthy  and 
McCarthy,  and  more  particularly  by  Mr. 
Matthews. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  was  not  any  legal 
work  until  December,  1954,  when  he  became 
general  counsel. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  —  he  resigned,  Mr. 
McKenzie  resigned,  of  course,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1955,  and  he  assumed  his  position— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  December  3,  1954. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Now,  the  point  I  am 
making  is  that  in  that  interval  of  time  he 
was  originally  retained  to  do  legal  services, 
but  I  would  gather  from  the  evidence  that 


after  some  period  of  months  another  person 
was  retained  to  do  the  legal  work;  that  is, 
Mr.  Matthews. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  no,  I  think  the  evi- 
dence shows  that  immediately  he  was  con- 
tacted he  made  it  clear  that  he  was  not 
familiar,  that  is,  McKenzie  did,  with  cor- 
porate work  to  the  point  where  he  would  be 
able  to  advise  on  that.  He  referred  the  whole 
matter  to  McCarthy  and  McCarthy  and  they 
actually  incorporated  the  company. 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    They    incorporated    the 

company. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  So  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  position  is  that,  literally, 
Mr.  McKenzie  did  no  legal  work;  that  is, 
corporate  legal  work. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Until  December  3,  1954. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Corporate  legal  work, 
let  me  put  it  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Yes,  he  did  not  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  advising  of  corporation  or 
the  method  or  the  details  of  incorporating. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
that  be  so,  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  he  did 
some  considerable  legal  work,  and  then  he 
handed  the  legal  responsibility  to  the  firm  of 
Messrs.  McCarthy  and  McCarthy,  and  more 
particularly  to  Mr.  Matthews.  But,  if  it  be 
that  he  did  not,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say 
this,  if  that  be  the  case,  why  was  he  retained 
and  why  was  he  paid  $6,000? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  Mr.  Farris  was 
very  clear  on  that,  I  think  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Farris  is  very  clear  on  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
intended  to  proceed  in  a  certain  fashion, 
but  if  the  hon.  Attorney-General  wishes  me 
to  read  Mr.  Farris'  evidence  immediately  I 
will   be   glad  to   do   so. 

Now,  I  will  read  from  Mr.  Farris'  deposition 
in  relationship  to  Mr.  McKenzie's  participa- 
tion. When  questioned  as  to  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  allotment  of  1,500 
shares  to  Mr.  McKenzie  at  $1  a  share  on 
January  9,    1956,   Mr.   Farris   answered: 

What  I  remember  is,  of  course,  that  he 
was  retained  by  the  company  as  a  lawyer, 
and  he  had  shown  considerable  interest  in 
what  we  were  endeavouring  to  do,  and 
expressed  the  desire  to  participate  for  a 
small  amount,  and  we  accepted  his  sub- 
scription. 
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Question:  In  what  capacity  generally 
was  Mr.  McKenzie  acting  for  the  company? 

Answer:  Well,  particularly  because  he 
had  excellent  knowledge  of  the  territory 
and  the  people  in  it.  I  personally,  and 
Mr.  Clark  too,  were  very  ignorant  of  the 
country  and  the  people  in  it,  of  the  towns, 
what  made  them  tick,  the  local  wishes  and 
needs,  and  Mr.  McKenzie  being  a  native 
here  was  able  to  provide  us  with  a  lot  of 
guidance  on  the  country  and  the  territory 
which  we  hoped  to  serve.  He  was  like  a 
consultant  or  an  adviser  to  me  and  I  used 
to  go  over  there  and  discuss  it  with  him. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  ask  my  hon. 
friend  if  he  would  read  the  letter  from 
Farris  to  McKenzie,  which  was  filed  Decem- 
ber 3,   1954?    It  covers  all  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  particular  part, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Attorney-General  asked 
me  in  specific  reference  to  Mr.  Farris'  evi- 
dence. Now  that,  I  acknowledge,  is  Mr. 
Farris'  position. 

But  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr.  Clark's 
position  is  somewhat  different.  Mr.  Clark,  at 
page  192,  said  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  1,500 
shares: 

Q.  I  was  wondering  if  Mr.  McKenzie, 
other  than  his  regular  duties  as  solicitor, 
was  able,  possibly,  to  give  you  contacts 
to  anyone? 

A.  I  think  a  very  few, 
Q.  Would    there   be   enough    that   they 
would  make  a  little  extra  consideration  due 
to  him? 

A.  Not  for  contacts  but  his  counsel  in 
general  was  very  valuable  to  the  company 
in  guiding  us  through  the  various  pitfalls 
and  legal  matters  which  Mr.  Farris  and  I 
were  not  experienced  in. 

Q.  After  retaining  Messrs.  McCarthy  and 
McCarthy,  did  you  still  continue  to  consult 
Mr,  McKenzie? 

A.  Yes,  on  other  matters  very  definitely. 
Q.  In  connection  with  this  company. 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  type  of  things? 
A.  That  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  answer. 
Mostly  on  municipality  matters  with  regard 
to  the  fuel  board  and  what  he  felt  the 
fuel  board's  philosophy  would  be,  which 
was  being  generated  at  that  time— the 
fuel  board  was  relatively  new— and  how 
they  would  interpret  their  wide  powers 
under  The  Fuel  Act,  and  how  we  should 
conduct  ourselves   indirectly   at   that  time 


because  we  had  not  appeared  ofiBcially 
before  them  in  order  to  obtain  as  much 
stature  as  possible  with  the  fuel  board. 

I  think  previously  I  testified  we  were 
unknown  in  the  province,  and  we  had  no 
standing  and  wanted  to  conduct  ourselves 
properly  from  the  very  inception.  I  asked 
Mr.  McKenzie's  advice  constantly  on  what 
we  should  do  and  how  we  should  do  it. 

Q.  Did  Mr.  McKenzie's  advice  prove  to 
be  sound  as  to  the  thinking  of  the  fuel 
board? 

A,  Yes, 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  point  that  I  am  coming  to 
is  simply  this:  In  McKenzie's  evidence  he 
was  asked  at  the  very  outset  the  question  that 
I  posed,  that  is,  in  effect:  "Mr.  McKerme, 
the  charges  have  been  laid,  you  are  now 
before  us,  in  view  of  all  that  has  transpired 
I  do  not  propose  to  examine  you  in  detail." 

And  then,  at  the  conclusion  of  his  evidence, 
a  question  along  the  general  lines,  as  follows, 
was  made:  "Have  you  anything  to  add  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  you  acquired  the 
shares,  or  your  relationship  to  the  company 
other  than  what  you  have  told  us?"  And  the 
answer  that  he  gave  at  that  time  was  "No." 

That  type  of  questioning,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suggest  is  not  the  same  type  of  depth 
questioning  that  you  would  expect  of  a  deter- 
mined counsel  who  was,  under  the  given 
circumstances,  responsible  to  .get  as  much 
information  to  the  fore  as  possible.  I  do  not 
know,  Mr.  McKenzie  may  never  have 
appeared  before  the  fuel  board  for  all  I  know. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  May  I  just  say  this,  that 
I  think  Mr.  Ford  felt  once  those  charges  were 
laid  that  he  had  no  right  to  go  ahead  and  just 
go  all  over  the  map  with  anybody.  I  think 
that  is  the  explanation. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  sug- 
gest this.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
here  at  the  outset  is  simply  this.  I  have  no 
basis  for  saying  that  Mr.  McKenzie  did  any- 
thing wrong  at  all,  I  do  not  know;  all  I  say 
is  the  investigation  as  such  does  not  demon- 
strate that  the  real  questions  one  would  have 
expected  to  be  asked  were— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  the  objectives  of  the  Northern 
Ontario  Natiu-al  Gas  Company  Limited  were 
perfectly  legitimate;  there  was  absolutely 
nothing  wrong— as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  in 
the  public  interest  that  it  should  be 
incorporated. 

The  point  which  the  investigators  were 
looking  at  was  the  one  which  we  are  very 
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obviously  interested  in:  Did  this  company  use 
its  shares  or  its  money  improperly?  Did  it 
set  out  to  bribe  or  corrupt  municipal  officials 
or  provincial  members  of  Parliament?  Those 
were  the  issues. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that  there 
is  nothing  sinister  or  improper  about  the 
formation  of  the  company  and  its  objectives— 
those  things  are  perfectly  legitimate  and  in 
the  public  interest.  Those  points  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  making  reference 
to  have  nothing  to  do  whatever,  as  I  see  it, 
with— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point 
that  I  am  making  is  this.  The  problem  that 
we  have  to  determine  tonight,  as  I  under- 
stand it  and  see  it,  is  whether  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  report  is  complete  in  all 
fashion.  Is  the  investigation  as  complete 
as  it  should  be  to  satisfy  the  people  of 
Ontario? 

I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 
I  think  all  hon.  members  here  have  an 
obligation  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion. 
I  think  we  have  an  obligation  to  discover 
whether  or  not  this  report  is  absolutely 
complete  or  whether  it  has  some  shortcomings. 
If  it  has  some  shortcomings,  Mr.  Speaker, 
what  should  be  done? 

I  suggest  at  this  time  that  the  type  of 
questioning  that  was  made  of  Mr.  McKenzie, 
recognizing  the  fact— and  we  have  got  to 
be  realistic  about  this— that  the  man  held  an 
important  political  position  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  obviously  was  in  a  position— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  And  Mr.  McKenzie's 
letter  of  resignation  does  that  not  satisfy  my 
hon.  friend  that  that  is  bona  fide? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
that  letter  has  been  read  several  times  and  it 
is  on  file  here.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
Mr.  McKenzie,  in  December,  1955,  said 
that  because  of  his  political  affiliations,  as  I 
recall,  he  was  in  no  position  to  continue  his 
associations— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  was  an  agreement  with 
the  federal  government,  that  is  why. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  And  the  agreement  with 
the  federal  government  had  been  concluded 
a  month  prior  to  that  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  am  saying  is  this, 
why  were  the  normal  natural  questions  not 
asked  of  Mr.  McKenzie?  Why  was  it  not 
asked:  "Exactly,  Mr.  McKenzie,  what  did 
you  do?  Did  you  go  to  the  fuel  board?  Did 
you  talk  to  the  members  of  the  fuel  board? 
Did  you  appear  on  behalf  of  the  company 


before  the  fuel  board?  Did  you  represent  the 
company  at  any  municipal  meeting?  Did 
you  use  your  influence,  your  political  influ- 
ence, in  conjunction  with  any  of  the  activities 
that  you  undertook  on  behalf  of  the 
company?" 

I  am  not  going  to  stand  here  and  accuse 
the  man  at  all  because  I  simply  do  not  know. 
But  I  do  say  that  the  report  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  in  its  explanation  and  as 
it  has  been  presented  to  us,  demonstrates  in 
my  mind  a  weakness  to  the  extent  that  the 
particular  questions  that  we  would  have 
expected  to  be  asked  of  this  man  were  not 
asked.    That  is  the  point  that  I  am  making. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Will  my  hon.  friend 
just  let  me  say  this?  If  he  will  look  at  the 
list  of  municipalities,  there  is  no  suggestion 
that  there  was  any  influence  brought  to  bear 
in  relation  to  the  pipe  line  to  go  where 
it  was,  that  would  have  any  bearing 
on  this  investigation.  If  my  hon.  friend  would 
look  at  the  list  of  municipalities  and  the 
applications,  and  when  those  applications  were 
made,  he  will  see  that  in  nearly  all  cases  there 
was  nobody  opposing  the  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company.  So  what  on  earth 
influence  could  there  be  used  to  influence  any- 
body on  something  that  nobody  else  was 
competing  with  them  to  get? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  we  will  deal  with 
the  hon.  member  in  a  minute.  May  I  say  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that,  as 
late  as  July,  1957,  all  of  the  municipalities 
from  the  Manitoba  boundary  to,  and  includ- 
in,  Orillia  were  advised  that  if  they  were  not 
satisfied  with  their  franchise  given  to  the 
Northern  Ontario  Gas  Company  Limited, 
they  could  apply  to  have  the  whole  matter 
reconsidered  and  obtain  a  franchise  which 
would  satisfy  them.  Now  I  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  not  one  municipality,  as  late 
as  1957  and  as  late  as  today,  has  ever  raised 
the  question.    Not  one. 

An  hon.  member:  They  were  all  very  glad 
to  get  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  may  be  true,  but— 

Hon.  Ml'.  Frost:    It  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  point  out  to  the  govern- 
ment that  this  matter  has  attracted  a  terrific 
amount  of  political  attention  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  the  determination  that  we  have 
to  make  tonight,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  rise 
above  the  simple  party  politics  that  normally 
stand,  and  make— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Wait  now,  is  not  this  a 
matter  of  common  sense,  I  mean- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:   This  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  I— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Surely,  this  is  not  a  matter 
of  party  politics. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  —simply  ask  tlie  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  correct  me.  Does  it  not 
seem  to  him  that  the  type  of  questioning 
that  one  would  have  expected  of  Mr. 
McKenzie  should  have  been  along  a  pro- 
bative line  that  would  have  directly  asked 
whether  or  not  this  man  did  exercise  any 
influence?  I  do  not  know  that  he  did, 
whether  he  appeared  before  the  fuel  board 
or  not. 

Moreover,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  have 
expected  the  committee  to  ask  Mr.  McKenzie 
exactly  what  he  did  for  the  fee  that  he 
charged.  I  understand  that  he  charged 
$6,000  or  was  paid  $6,000. 

Now,  one  would  expect  that  the  committee 
would  have  asked:  "What  did  you  do  for 
that?    Specifically,  what  did  you  do?" 

After  all,  if  this  was  a  committee  of 
inquiry,  designed  and  intended  to  pursue 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  there 
was  any  wrongdoing,  then  one  would  have 
expected  that  type  of  questioning  would  have 
been   pursued. 

The  point  I  simply  make,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  type  of  questioning  was  not  pursued 
in  this  particular,  in  conjunction  with  this 
matter. 

I  suggest,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to 
that  extent,  and  to  tiie  extent  that  people 
will  ask  those  questions,  that  we  are  in  a 
situation  that  the  public  at  large  is  going 
to  contend  that  this  matter  has  not  been 
investigated  to  the  nth  degree.  It  is  for  that 
reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  suggested 
on  previous  occasions,  and  again  ask  the 
government  to  rise  to  the  occasion  and  to 
really  take  hold  of  this  matter  and  determine 
once  and  for  all  what  is  required  to  be  done. 

In  my  opinion,  if  there  is  notliing  to  be 
hidden— and  I  say,  quite  frankly,  that  right 
now  I  cannot  say  this  is  wrong  or  that  is 
wrong— if  that  be  the  case  and  if  there  is 
not  anything  wrong,  then  I  ask  what  is  wrong 
with  appointing  a  Royal  commission  and 
clearing  the  thing  once  and  for  all? 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  Well,  there  is 
nothing  wrong. 

An  hon.  member:  You  attend  to  Eastview, 
will  you? 


Mr.   Wintermeyer:   Now,   Mr.   Speaker— 

An  hon.  member:  Let  the  hon.  member  for 
Russell  go  back  home  and  fall  in  a  pothole. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:— that  is  the  essential 
point  that  I  want  to  make  before  the  House 
tonight.  It  is  the  fact  that  we  had  the 
opportunity  to  take  this  matter  and  to  dis- 
pose of  it  in  an  effective  and  final  fashion. 
This  has  created  a  terrific  amount  of  poli- 
tical controversy.  It  has  precipitated  a  lot 
of  unfortunate  incidents,  and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  matter  will  ever  be  finalized  or 
will  be  forever  precluded  from  political 
innuendo,  from  political  insinuations,  until 
an  independent,  impartial  board  takes  hold 
of  the  thing. 

I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  tonight,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  control  of  this 
matter,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  on  other 
occasions— with,  I  suggest,  less  provocation- 
Royal  commissions  have  been  appointed,  that 
on  this  occasion,  if  there  be  nothing  to  hide, 
then  appoint  a  Royal  commission  and  let  the 
matter  be  disposed  of  by  a  Royal  commission 
and  by  a  group  that  the  public  would  be 
assured  will  be  impartial,  thorough  and 
conclusive. 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may  be  that  with 
respect  to  the  findings  of  the  committee 
that  there  is  nothing  more.  I  cannot  know. 
I  do  not  know  and  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  whether  there  are  any  stock-holdings 
in  trust;  whether  there  are  any  stock-holdings 
in  brokers'  hands  or  others  that  are  related 
to  any  hon.  members  of  the  Legislatvure, 
municipal  officials  or  others.  I  am  not  going 
to  make  any  accusations  in  that  respect. 

But  I  do  say  that  a  Royal  commission 
would  overcome  these  several  weaknesses 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  report.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  myself  I  am  not  going  to  make 
any  defence,  and  I  am  not  going  to  make  any 
long  statement  with  respect  to  my  parti- 
cipation. I  merely  say  that  for  myself,  I 
would  welcome  a  Royal  commission.  I  feel 
that  I  would  be  glad  to  have  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  not  clear  now,  does  he  need  one? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  say  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  very  frankly  I  think  I  am 
clear.  I  think  I  am.  But  I  simply  say  that 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  responsibility  to  assure 
the  people  of  Ontario,  once  and  for  all,  that 
things  were  done  in  above-board  fashion.  I 
think  as  long  as  discussion  is  permitted  to 
go  on,  and  some  suggest  that  there  may,  or 
may  not,  have  been  difficulties,  that  the 
weaknesses   of   not   appointing   an   impartial 
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Royal    commission    will    be    furthered    and 
developed. 

It  is  for  those  reasons  that  I  suggest 
to  the  government  tonight  that  it,  and  it 
alone,  has  control  of  this  situation.  The 
government  with  its  numbers  can  determine 
tonight  whether  or  not  we  are  to  have  a 
Royal  commission.  For  myself,  and  for  my 
party,  I  suggest  that  this  is  the  normal, 
natural  common-sense  thing  to  do.  I  would 
hope  that  the  government  will  be  disposed  to 
consider  this  suggestion,  and  to  appoint  a 
Royal  commission  to  investigate  this  whole 
matter.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  the  intro- 
ductory remarks  that  I  want  to  make  in  con- 
junction with  this  debate. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South): 
Before  getting  into  the  substance  of  the  report 
and  transcript  tabled  in  the  Legislature  a 
month  ago,  I  would  like  to  make  4  general 
observations. 

First,  my  suspicions  regarding  the  indefen- 
sible nature  of  some  of  the  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  stock  distribution  and, 
more  particularly,  the  involvement  of  Philip 
Kelly,  were  first  aroused  some  two  years  ago. 
As  time  and  opportunity  permitted,  I  investi- 
gated the  matter  for  a  full  year,  before 
raising  it  in  the  Legislature  on  March  10, 
1958,  during  the  last  session. 

These  personal  investigations  involved  al- 
most countless  interviews  with  persons  in  most 
of  the  northern  communities  from  Kenora 
along  the  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany line  to  North  Bay  and  Sudbury.  On  no 
occasion  have  I  publicly  raised  any  aspect  of 
this  subject  without  first  satisfying  myself  that 
the  evidence  which  I  had  been  able  to  get 
provided  a  solid  prima  facie  case.  I  then 
raised  it  publicly  in  order  to  enlist  the 
resources  of  newspapers,  and  to  force  the 
government,  through  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  to  help  dig  out  the  facts.  Whatever 
criticism  may  be  directed  at  this  procedure, 
I  submit  in  defence  of  it  that  no  public  state- 
ment that  I  have  yet  made  has  been  proven 
substantively  wrong;  indeed— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
if  that  applies  to  a  statement  that  he  made 
in  Fort  William  just  two  months  ago  that 
shares  that  went  to  Mr.  Clark  were  used  to 
sweeten  up  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature? How  much  investigation  did  he  make 
of  that?    None. 

Just  be  specific  and  answer  that  question. 
I  have  looked  at  the  newspaper  report  and 
the  telegram  confirming  it.  Let  us  know 
how  much  investigation  he  made  about  that. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Indeed,  on  most  occasions, 
further  investigations  by  both  the  newspapers 
and  the  government  have  revealed  the  situa- 
tion to  be  much  worse  than  I  suspected. 

The  first  general  observation  that  I  want 
to  make  is,  therefore,  that  the  full  significance 
of  the  evidence  contained  in  tlie  report  and 
transcript  can  be  judged  only  against  a  wide 
body  of  information  which,  as  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  has  been  gathered  over  the  past 
two  years. 

My  second  observation  is  this:  the  transcript 
on  which  this  report  is  based  must  be  read 
as  a  whole,  in  order  to  catch  all  of  the  signifi- 
cant contradictions.  I  have  personally  read 
every  one  of  the  1,540  pages,  and  I  must  say 
that  it  is  the  most  fascinating  mystery  story 
that  I  have  ever  read.  I  concluded  the  1,540th 
page,  not  with  a  sense  of  relief,  but  of  regret, 
because  obviously— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  A  great  disappointment 
because  he  found  nothing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister is  awfully  excited  tonight.  Has  some- 
body put  some  tacks  on  that  chair,  or 
something? 

Obviously,  there  are  further  chapters  to  the 
story  before  the  full  truth  is  known.  It 
reminded  me  very  much  of  some  experiences 
I  had  years  ago  as  a  newspaperman,  and  more 
particularly  diuring  the  war,  in  intelligence- 
work— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  that  where  he  learned  to 
do  it,  for  goodness  sakes? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —where  the  challenge  was 
to  piece  together  widely  scattered  bits  of 
information  until  a  logical  pattern  began  to 
emerge,  and  the  full  truth  of  the  situation 
became  more  apparent. 

My  third  general  observation  is  this:  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  has  already  commented 
outside  the  House  on  statements  which  I  have 
made  concerning  this  investigation.  He 
charged  that  I  was  besmirching  the  reputation 
of  reputable  persons— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Entirely  right.  Hear,  hear, 
that  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —presumably  including 
the  commissioners  tliemselves,  when  I  con- 
tended that  the  investigation  had  ceased  at 
the  very  points  where  it  should  have  become 
most  intensive.  May  I  say  this:  that  within 
the  terms  of  reference  that  they  had  to  work, 
I  believe  the  commissioners  did  a  very  good 
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job.  Faced  in  some  instances,  notably  McLean 
and  Shaw,  with  reluctant  witnesses  who  were 
deliberately  and  most  frustratingly  evasive, 
they  displayed  in  their  questioning  not  only 
persistence  and  skill,  but  the  patience  of  the 
gods.  The  few  cases  which  I  shall  mention 
later,  where  I  feel  that  they  might  have  inten- 
sified or  extended  their  probing,  will  not  be 
given  in  criticism;  for,  after  all,  it  is  very  easy 
in  hindsight,  and  in  the  quiet  assessment  of 
the  whole  picture  now  available,  to  see  where 
the  questioning  could  have  been  more 
searching. 

Therefore  any  criticism  that  I  have  to  make 
about  the  investigation  is  directed  at  the 
government  for  not  moving  with  determina- 
tion to  complete  the  job,  rather  than  what  the 
commissioners  themselves  did. 

My  final  observation  is  that,  much  as  I 
normally  enjoy  and  welcome  the  give  and 
take  of  debate,  I  propose  on  tliis  occasion 
to  stick  pretty  closely  to  a  prepared  manu- 
script, so  that  everything  I  say  will  represent 
the  careful  consideration  which  this  most 
serious  situation  deserves. 

Now,  turning  to  the  report  and  the  tran- 
script upon  which  it  is  based:  I  must  say  at 
the  outset  that  it  is  shocking  beyond  words. 
If  further  proof  were  required,  here  it  is  to  be 
found,  that  this  whole  affair,  including  the 
government  handling  of  it,  represents  a  most 
disturbing  revelation  of  the  moral  depth  to 
which  public  and  business  life  have  sunk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  what  my  hon. 
friend  said  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
floor,  will  you  please  ask  the  hon.  member 
for  Victoria— the  hon.  Prime  Minister— to 
cease? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  they  had  simk  to 
low  depths  also. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  most  conclusive  docu- 
mentation of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  3  of  the  key  witnesses  in  this  investi- 
gation, namely  Mr.  Kelly,  Mr.  McLean,  and 
Mr.  Farris,  gave  false  witness,  despite  the  fact 
that  they  were  under  oath. 

I  want  to  deal  with  these  3  cases  immedi- 
ately, partly  because  of  their  own  demerits, 
and  partly  because  it  will  at  the  same  time 
lay  some  of  the  necessary  factual  basis  for 
considering  exactly  what  went  on  in  the  pro- 
motion of  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company. 

The  first  case  is  that  of  Mr.  Philip  Kelly 
where  the  false  testimony  was  caught  and 
revealed  by  the  commissioners  themselves.    It 


was  in  reference  to  his  knowledge  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Convesto  account.  In  keeping 
with  all  witnesses,  Mr.  Kelly  pretended  to 
have  no  knowledge,  or  limited  knowledge,  of 
the  existence  of  Convesto.  But  having,  as  it 
were,  led  him  up  to  the  garden  path  by  their 
questioning,  the  commissioners  finally  con- 
fronted Mr.  Kelly  with  evidence  which 
revealed  his  false  witnessing.  Let  me  read 
from  the  Kelly  transcript,  pages  155-156. 

Mr.  Ford:  Did  you  at  any  time  have  any 
transaction  over  this  period  yourself  with 
Convesto  in  Vancouver? 

Mr.  Kelly:  Not  that  I  can  recall. 

Q.  Do  you  know  Mr.  John  McGraw  of 
Vancouver? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  name? 

A.  No. 

Q.  Continental  Investment  Corporation 
of  Vancouver,  otherwise  known  as 
Convesto? 

A.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  them. 

Q.  Did  you  at  any  time  have  any 
arrangement  with  John  McGraw  or  with  his 
company,  Convesto,  with  reference  to  the 
sale  of  any  of  your  shares  to  your 
knowledge? 

A.  Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Q.  I  show  you  a  piece  of  paper  dated 
January  31st,  1957,  to  the  Imperial  Bank, 
Queen  and  Bay:  "Send  3,000  shares  of 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  to  Imperial 
Bank  Vancouver  for  delivery  to  Mr.  John 
McGraw,  Convesto,  789  West  Pender 
Street,  Vancouver  BC.  He  to  give  cheque 
payable  to  Bay  and  Co.,  for  $30,000  on 
delivery."  The  purported  address  is  P.  T. 
Kelly. 

A.  Then  that  is  me. 

Q.  V^ould  you  look  at  that  then,  please? 

A.  That  is  mine. 

Q.  This  is  your  writing? 

A.  That  is  my  writing  and  that  is  my 
signature. 

Q.  And  that  is  your  signature? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Q.  Does  that  refresh  you  as  to  who  is 
John  McGraw  of  Continental  Investment 
Corporation  Limited? 

A.  This  was  an  offer  as  I  recall,  yes,  it 
does.  I  don't  know  any  John  McGraw  but 
I  remember  this.  This  was  an  offer  for  3,000 
shares  at  $10  a  share  by  this  investment 
company.  Continental  Investments.  I  kind 
of  remember  that  now.  But  I  don't  recall 
what  it  was  for. 
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I  shall  not  read  the  verbatim  evidence  any 
further,  but  it  continues  for  another  7  pages, 
to  page  162,  with  Mr.  Kelly  pleading  his 
limited  knowledge  about  Convesto.  As  the 
report  reveals,  of  course,  the  commissioners 
bluntly  dismissed  his  innocent  ignorance,  and 
spelled  out  in  unmistakable  language  their 
conclusion  regarding  the  key  role  that  Con- 
vesto played  in  building  the  market  which 
returned  extraordinary  profits  to  the  pro- 
moters   of    Northern    Ontario    Natural    Gas. 

So  much  for  the  Kelly  instance.  Let  me 
turn  now  to  that  of  McLean.  The  first  60  pages 
of  the  McLean  transcript  represent  an  exasper- 
ating attempt  of  the  commissioners  to  extract 
from  a  reluctant  witness  details  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  beginnings  of  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas,  prior  to  the  time  when  allegedly 
Mr.  Kelly  was  first  brought  into  the  deal  by 
purchase  of  half  of  Mr.  McLean's  shares  on 
December  17,  1954,  for  the  sum  of  $600. 
Time  will  not  permit  me  to  wade  through  all 
the  questioning  and  evasions.  But  the  climax 
came  in  a  brief  series  of  questions  to  be  found 
in  the  McLean  transcript,  on  page  62,  which 
I  shall  read. 

Q.  Mr.  McLean,  just  a  moment.  I  have 
no  objection  to  making  statements,  but 
I  think  we  will  shorten  things  if  you  can  at 
least  first  answer  my  question.  Now 
answer  my  question  first  and  then  I  have 
no    objection    to    your    explaining    things. 

A.  Your  question  is? 

Q.  Prior  to  your  sale  of  December  17, 
1954,  to  Mr.  Kelly  of  100  shares,  did  you 
at  any  time  prior  to  that,  discuss  with 
Mr.  Kelly  his  acquiring  any  interest  in 
this   company? 

A.  No,  no.    That  would  be  definite. 

Q.  Or   had   he   discussed   it   with   you? 

A.  No. 

I  would  just  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  that 
is  the  climax  of  literally  pages  upon  pages 
upon  pages  from  which  this  finally  was  the 
climax. 

Summed  up,  Mr.  McLean's  unmistakeable 
assertion  was  that  Mr.  Kelly  did  not  become 
involved  in  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
until  December  17,  1954. 

Now,  in  light  of  that,  I  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  what  was  revealed  in 
the  Kelly  evidence,  establishing  beyond  any 
shadow  of  doubt  that  Mr.  McLean  was  giving 
false  witness. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  the  alleged  date  in 
which  Mr.   McLean  brought  Mr.  Kelly  into 


the  deal  was  December  17,  1954,  the  Kelly 
evidence  reveals: 

1.  On  page  10,  that  he  gave  Mr.  McLean 
the  $600  for  50  per  cent  of  his  shares 
"sometime  in  the  summer  of  1953." 

2.  On  pages  28-30,  that  Mr.  McLean 
arranged  a  dinner  at  the  King  Edward  Hotel, 
"about  December,  1953"  when  they— that  is, 
Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  McLean— met  with  Mr. 
Farris  and  Mr.  Clark. 

3.  On  pages  36-37,  that  Mr.  McLean 
arranged  a  second  dinner  at  the  King  Edward 
Hotel  "early  in  1954"  when  once  again  they 
—that  is,  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  McLean— met  with 
Mr.  Farris  and  Mr.  Clark  and  in  addition  this 
time  with  Mr.  Dickson,  of  Bear,  Steams  and 
Company  of  New  York,  when  financing  of 
the  company  was  discussed. 

4.  On  pages  68-69,  that  Mr.  Kelly  testified 
that  when  he  paid  the  $600  in  the  summer  of 
1953,  his  "deal  with  McLean"— and  those  are 
Mr.  Kelly's  exact  words— was  that,  upon 
receipt  of  the  McLean  interest  in  the  com- 
pany, 50  per  cent,  of  the  shares  would 
become  the  property  of  Mr.  Kelly,  but  that 
Mr.  McLean  would  hold  them  in  his  own 
name,  and  make  a  periodic  accounting  of 
them  to   Mr.   Kelly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  continued,  to  make 
the  matter  short,  until  May  of  1958.  The 
hon.  member  will  recollect  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  short,  the  former 
Mines  Minister  was  in  fact  in  on  the  deal  for 
18  months  prior  to  December  17,  1954,  when 
Mr.  McLean  contended  that  Mr.  Kelly  first 
became  involved. 

Mr.  McLean  repeatedly  gave  false  evidence, 
obviously  for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  estab- 
lish that  Mr.  Kelly  was  not  in  any  sense  one 
of  the  original  promotional  group.  The 
incredible  irony  of  the  situation  is  that  it 
was  Mr.  Kelly's  evidence  which  reveals  Mr. 
McLean  as  giving  false  testimony;  and  docu- 
ments the  fact  that  he— Mr.  Kelly— had  been 
in  on  the  deal  from  the  very  start— when  the 
project  was  nothing  more  than  an  idea. 

Now,  let  me  turn  to  the  third  case  of 
false  witness:  that  of  Mr.  Ralph  K.  Farris, 
president  of   Northern  Ontario   Natural   Gas. 

At  one  stage  in  the  questioning  of  Mr. 
Farris,  the  commissioners  were  seeking  to 
establish  the  nature  of  the  discussions  by 
which  Bankers  Bond,  a  Toronto  investment 
firm,  through  its  president,  Mr.  Clifford 
Deans,  was  brought  in  as  a  shareholder  in  the 
fall  of  1955.  Let  me  read  brief  portions  of 
the  testimony  of  Mr.  Farris,  to  be  found  on 
page  78,  and  again  on  pages  83-84  of  the 
Farris  transcript. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  For  the  benefit  of  the 
House,  what  is  the  hon.  member  trying  to 
prove,  that  everybody  is  a  har? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral will  find  out  what  I  am  trying  to  prove. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Is  that  what  he  is  try- 
ing to  establish? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  wait.  Let  him  just 
wait  and  he  will  find  out  what  I  am  trying  to 
prove.    I  quote  from  page  78: 

Q.  Was  this  a  conversation  between 
you  and  Mr.  Deans? 

A.  Yes,  it  was. 

Q.  And  when  was  the  first  conversation 
to  that  effect? 

A.  Well,  you  could  help  me  by  telling 
me  the  dates  there  on  this  thing,  and  I 
presume  it  would  be  some  time  in  maybe 
the  late  summer  or  early  fall  of  1955.  I 
cannot  remember  whether  it  was  here 
or  in  Calgary.  Mr.  Deans  made  quite  a 
number  of  trips  to  Calgary. 

Q.  The  question  of  their  participating 
as  underwriters,  eventual  underwriters,  did 
I  understand  it  was  discussed  at  that  time? 

A.  Oh  no,  this  is  just  the  same  way 
if  you  will  notice  that  the  two  New  York 
firms  bought  shares  at  about  the  same 
time,  I  think. 

And  then  on  pages  83  and  84,  this: 

Q.  Do  you  recall  whether  you  discussed 
with  Mr.  Deans,  on  behalf  of  Bankers 
Bond,  the  future  plans  of  the  company 
with  reference  to  any  possible  split  in 
shares  or  anything  of  that  nature? 

A.  No,  because  I  am  sure  nobody  con- 
templated that.  We  were  not  able  to 
look  past  tomorrow  into  the  future  of 
the  company. 

Q.  Then  prior  to  October  25,  1955, 
I  take  it  that  since  50  shares  were  allotted 
and  issued  to  them  that  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion with  Mr.  Deans  with  reference  to 
the  possible  split  in  these  shares  or  the 
rights   thereafter? 

A.  No,  none  whatsoever. 

Q.  At  any  time  prior  to  the  shares 
actually  being  allotted  and  issued  by  the 
company? 

A.  None  at  all. 

Now,  the  import  of  that  testimony  of  Mr. 
Farris  was  that,  in  his  negotiations  with  Mr. 
Deans,  there  was  absolutely  no  mention  of 
Bankers  Bond  being  involved  later  as  under- 
writers  if   they   came   in    as   shareholders   in 


1955;  that  there  was  no  reference  at  all  to 
the  impending  5  for  1  split  in  shares,  or  of 
the  impending  1  for  10  rights,  to  be  offered 
shareholders  at  $2.50  a  share. 

That  testimony  was  given  by  Mr.  Farris 
at  a  hearing  on  May  22  of  last  year.  What 
Mr.  Farris  did  not  know  is  that  the  day 
before,  Mr.  Deans  had  been  questioned.  And 
this  is  what  Mr.  Deans  had  said  about  these 
arrangements  with  Mr.  Farris  which  brought 
Bankers  Bond  in  as  a  shareholder  in  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company— reading  from 
the  Deans  transcript,  pages  15-17,  and  page 
20.  I  am  breaking  into  the  middle  of  an 
answer  that  Mr.  Deans  had  given  when  he 
said: 

What  happened,  speaking  from  memory, 
was  that  Mr.  Farris  approached  us  on  an 
October  date. 

Q.  October  25  was  the  date? 

A.  Some  time  in  October,  anyway,  and 
offered  us  an  interest  in  the  company, 
wanted  to  know  if  we  would  take  a  financial 
interest  in  it  and  help  put  up  some  of  the 
money,  and  we  said  we  would.  And  he 
said:  "Well,  we  would  like  to  offer  you 
participation  in  the  company.  We  intend  to 
split  the  shares,  and  then  we  intend  to  offer 
rights  and  we  would  like  to  include  or  we 
are  prepared  to  include  Bankers  Bond  if 
you  fellows  will  put  up  the  money." 

Mr.  Ford:  When  was  that,  Mr.  Deans, 
I  am  sorry? 

A.  This  was  October,  1955. 

Q.  That  is  prior  to  the  meeting  of  Octo- 
ber, 1955,  when  the  shares  were  actually 
issued  and  allotted?  I  take  it  it  must  have 
been  prior. 

A.  I  cannot  recall  the  exact  date,  but 
it  was  in  October. 

Q.  That  was  Mr.  Farris? 

A.  That  was  Mr.  Farris. 

Q.  Dealing  with  you? 

A.  Dealing  with  me. 

Q.  So  at  that  time  he  offered  you— 

A.  Participation. 

Q.  —participation  in  the  company, 
informing  you  that  the  treasury  shares  were 
being  issued  for  $100  a  share,  I  take  it,  yes, 
it  must  have  been  $100  a  share? 

A.  Really,  he  approached  us,  you  see- 
to  try  to  take  a  financial  interest  in  the  com- 
pany, put  up  some  money  and  help  finance 
through  the  initial  stages  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Bray:  In  what  form? 

A.  Beg  your  pardon? 
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Q.  What  form  of  assistance  were  they 
seeking  from  you? 

A.  At  that  time  merely  financial  assist- 
ance. 

Q.  By  way  of  an  imderwriting  agreement 
or  something? 

A.  No,  merely  agreed  to  subscribe  to 
the  shares  of  the  company  to  put  money 
into  the  treasury  to  finance  the  initial 
stages  of  the  company.  In  other  words,  just 
to  get  the  thing  going. 

At  the  same  time  he  told  us  that  they 
intended  to  split  the  shares  and  to  offer 
rights,  as  I  understood  it,  they  were  to  issue 
the  certificates  so  that  we  could  be  put  on 
the  original  basis,  but  he  said,  "Hold  up 
payment  until  we  get  this  all  done  and 
shoot  the  final  certificates  to  us." 

Q.  Yes,  do  you  remember  when  that  was 
in  October? 

A.  It  must  have  been  early  in  October. 

Q.  And  it  was  a  meeting  between  you 
and  Mr.  Farris? 

A.  Yes,  I  think  Mr.  McCutcheon,  vice- 
president  of  the  company,  was  at  the 
meeting. 

Q.  That  was  in  Toronto? 

A.  I  think  there  were  only  3  of  us  to  my 
knowledge. 

Q.  In  Toronto? 

A.  In  Toronto. 

Q.  In  your  office? 

A.  In  my  office,  that  is  right. 

Q.  You  say  at  that  time  they  offered  you 
to  participate,  or  requested  you  to  parti- 
cipate, in  the  financing  of  the  company, 
and  informed  you  that  the  then  treasury 
shares  that  you  would  be  taking  would  be 
spht  100  to  1,  and  that  there  would  sub- 
sequently be  rights? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Were  you  aware  of  the  amount  of  the 
rights  as  well? 

A.  Yes,  we  were  told  the  whole  thing. 

And   then   one   more   little   bit   on   page   20, 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Q.  Was  there  any  discussion  about  the 
possibility  of  your  subsequently  underwrit- 
ing the  company? 

A.  Yes,  there  was.  It  was  understood 
that  we  would  be  included  in  the  under- 
writing if  we  helped  to  finance  the  company 
at  its  early  stages. 

In   short,    Mr.    Speaker,    according   to    Mr. 
Deans— 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  would  certainly  help 
us  if  he  would  indicate  what  he  is  trying  to 
lead  to,  other  than  to  try  to  prove  discrepan- 
cies of  evidence  amongst  individuals  who 
have  been  examined;  I  would  like  to  know 
what— 

Hon.    Mr.   Frost:    The    only   issue   in   this 
matter  is   the   honour  of   the  hon.   members 
of  this  House- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   Mr.  Speaker,  have  I  got 
the  floor? 

Mr.   Speaker:   Quiet,  order. 

Hon  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  short, 
according  to  Mr.  Deans,  Bankers  Bond  became 
shareholders  in  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  in  the  full  understanding  that  they  would 
eventually  be  underwriters,  in  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  there  was  to  be,  shortly  afterwards, 
a  100  for  1  split  in  shares,  and  a  1  for  10 
rights— all  of  which  was  in  direct  contradiction 
of   the    Farris   testimony   the   following   day. 

Why  Mr.  Farris  gave  false  testimony  regard- 
ing the  nature  and  details  of  the  verbal  agree- 
ment which  brought  the  Toronto  investment 
firm  of  Bankers  Bond  into  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  is  a  matter  of  some 
speculation,  but  one  of  the  obvious  reasons  for 
his  false  testimony  is  that  the  Ontario  securi- 
ties commission  quite  rightly  regards  as 
unethical  the  giving  of  prior  and  private 
knowledge,  to  a  prospective  shareholder  of  a 
company,  the  fact  that  its  board  of  directors 
is  going  to  split  the  stock,  and  grant  rights— 
and,  therefore,  he  was  trying  to  keep  his 
actions  and  agreements  under  cover. 

Now,  I  shall  not  dwell  at  any  length  on 
the  significance  of  these  clear-cut  cases  of 
false  testimony  by  3  of  the  key  persons 
involved  in  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas; 
but  it  certainly  brings  into  serious  question, 
if  not  disrepute,  conclusions  based  on  the 
testimony  of  these  men. 

I  want  to  turn  now  to  review,  in  light  of 
further  evidence  available  from  the  transcript, 
certain  phases  of  the  situation  that  have 
already  been  before  the  House. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  evidence 
raises  some  basic  questions  with  regard  to 
the  allegedly  secret,  so-called  family  agree- 
ment between  Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  McLean.  It 
taxes  one's  credulity  to  be  asked  to  believe 
that  a  couple  of  hard-headed  businessmen, 
like  Mr.  Farris  and  Mr.  Clark,  would  grant 
40  per  cent  of  the  stock  of  this  company  to 
Mr.  McLean  just  because  he  came  up  with 
the  general  idea  of  the  project. 
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In  fact  the  running  complaint  throughout 
Mr.  McLean's  testimony  was  that,  once  the 
company  was  incorporated,  he  was  virtually 
ignored,  so  that  his  chief  objective  was  to  get 
a  good  job  with  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas.  They  eventually  gave  him  that  job,  as 
office  manager,  once  headquarters  were  estab- 
lished here  in  Toronto— a  post  which  he  held 
for  just  one  year. 

Significantly  enough,  the  evidence  reveals 
that  the  first  time  Mr.  McLean  visited  Mr. 
Clark  in  Seattle  to  outline  the  idea  of  the 
company,  he  told  Mr.  Clark  that  he  had  a  lot 
of  uncles  in  northern  Ontario,  one  of  them 
being  the  Minister  of  Mines.  Despite  the 
insistence,  notably  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Farris, 
that  he  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Kelly's  holdings 
in  Northen  Ontario  Natural  Gas,  it  seems  far 
more  probable  that  he  not  only  knew,  but 
that  he  bowed  to  Mr.  McLean's  demand  for 
half  of  the  original  stock,  with  a  compromise 
of  giving  him  40  per  cent,  because  he  knew 
that  Mr.  Kelly  was  involved  behind  the 
scenes. 

In  any  case,  starting  from  the  one  unre- 
vealed  contact  with  the  Cabinet,  it  is 
astounding  to  piece  together  the  story  and 
see  to  what  extent  the  promoters  ultimately 
involved  others  in  the  Cabinet,  the  hon.  finan- 
cial critic  of  the  Liberal  party,  the  top 
echelons  of  the  Tory  party,  and  one  very 
interesting  instance  of  a  key  person  at  the 
local  level  of  the  Liberal  party. 

Just  let  me  trace  briefly  the  chain  of  devel- 
opments. Mr.  Kelly  and  Mr.  McLean  first 
discussed  the  whole  project  as  far  back  as 
1952  and  1953.  It  was  Mr.  Kelly  who  first 
suggested  the  name  of  Mr.  A.  D.  McKenzie 
to  Mr.  McLean,  who  passed  it  on  to  Mr. 
Farris,  for  appointment  as  solicitor  and 
advisor  to  the  company. 

When  I  dealt  with  Mr.  A.  D,  McKenzie's 
role  in  the  development  of  the  company  dur- 
ing the  Throne  speech  debate,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  placed  on  record  an  exchange  of 
letters  between  Mr.  Farris  and  Mr.  McKenzie 
which  left  the  impression  that  Mr.  McKenzie 
had  officially  accepted  a  position  with  the 
company  only  in  December  1954.  That  is 
not  the  whole  story— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    That  is  correct, 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  No,  that  is  what  the  hon. 
member  says. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —in  fact,  he  had  been 
advising  the  company  for  almost  a  year  before 
that.  Mr.  McLean's  transcript  reveals  that 
his  first  memo  to  Mr.  Farris  in  the  early 
spring  of  1954,  setting  out  the  programme  of 


action,  opened  up  with  point  one,  credited 
to  Mr.  McKenzie,  that  they  should  proceed 
immediately  to  incorporation.  Mr.  Kelly  also 
volunteered  the  information  that  he  too  had 
"pepped  up"  proceedings,  with  a  view  to 
getting  incorporation. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  McKenzie  remained 
with  the  company  on  retainer  for  one  year, 
December  1954  to  December  1955.  It  is  sig- 
nificant to  note  that  he  was  therefore  with  the 
company  for  4  months  after  the  federal  board 
of  transport  commissioners  had  authorized 
changing  the  route  to  the  north,  thereby 
arousing  the  first  active  interest  in  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  stock  among  other  Cab- 
inet Ministers  as  the  evidence  revealed;  and 
further,  that  Mr.  McKenzie  was  also  with 
the  company  for  weeks,  if  not  months,  follow- 
ing the  decision  in  principle,  in  the  fall  of 
1955,  that  Ontario  would  share  with  Ottawa 
in  the  public  financing  of  the  northern  Ontario 
link  of  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited. 

When  Mr.  McKenzie  did  leave,  he  took 
only  $4,500  in  cash  of  his  $6,000  retainer,  and 
accepted  the  remainder  in  the  form  of  1,500 
shares  at  $1  apiece,  which,  with  the  sub- 
sequent 5  for  1  split,  and  1  for  10  rights, 
increased  his  holdings  to  8,250  shares  which 
have  since  reahzed  him  over  $200,000. 

But  to  leave  Mr.  McKenzie  for  a  moment, 
and  return  to  tracing  the  chain  of  develop- 
ments—when Mr.  McKenzie  did  accept  the 
position  as  general  counsel,  but  refused  to  be 
sohcitor,  it  was  he  who  suggested  Beverley 
Matthews  as  solicitor. 

Mr.  Matthews,  by  mere  chance,  happened 
to  be  a  top  fund-raiser  for  the  Tory  party. 
He,  too,  got  1,500  shares,  at  $1  apiece,  which 
through  splits  and  rights  became  8,250  shares, 
and  he,  too,  cleaned  up  over  $200,000. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  with  Mr. 
Matthews  sitting  as  a  director,  and  acting  as 
solicitor  for  the  company.  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  indulged  in  many  pro- 
motional activities  in  violation  of  both  the 
securities  regulations  and  The  Corporations 
Act,  with  the  result  that  the  commissioners' 
report  suggested  charges,  some  of  which  were 
taken  into  court,  and  others  of  which  have 
not  been  acted  upon. 

Furthermore,  early  in  the  developments,  at 
Mr.  McLean's  suggestion,  when  Mr.  Clark 
and  Mr.  Farris  came  to  Toronto,  they  visited 
Mr.  Kelly  in  his  offices  here  at  Queen's  Park, 
and  Mr.  Kelly  in  turn  made  an  appointment 
for  them  and  took  them  over  to  see  the  then 
Attorney-General  who  was  the  responsible 
Cabinet  Minister  for  natiural  gas  legislation. 
All  the  right  doors  were  opened  by  the  right 
people. 
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Again,  early  in  de^'elopments  back  in  1954, 
presumably  before  he  was  on  retainer  with 
the  company,  Mr.  McKenzie  took  the  top 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  offi- 
cials over  to  visit  the  fuel  board  shortly  after 
it  was  established. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  how  valuable 
it  was  to  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany to  have  its  top  officers  introduced  by 
the  powerful  and  influential  president  of  the 
Progressive-Conservative  association. 

And  just  to  indicate  how  intimate  and  far- 
reaching  these  associations  were  to  become— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Has  my  hon.  friend  ever 
looked  up  the  records  of  the  fuel  board  to 
see  if  Mr.  McKenzie  ever  appeared  before 
that  board? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  did  not  appear,  but 
the  testimony  indicates— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  never  appeared  before 
the  board  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  seeking  information,  I  will  be  glad  to  give 
it  to  him,  if  he  is  seeking  obstruction,  that  is 
fine. 

The  testimony  reveals— I  believe  it  was  Mr. 
Clark— but  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  doubts 
any  of  this,  if  he  will  just  give  me  a  chance 
afterwards  to  get  into  my  cross-references,  I 
will  give  him  the  exact  page  where  he  can 
see  it  for  himself. 

Before  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany actually  got  into  operation,  Mr.  Howard, 
a  member  of  the  fuel  board— the  only  member 
other  than  Mr.  Crozier  who  sat  consistently 
on  all  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany franchise  hearings  —  left  the  board  to 
take  a  top  position  with  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company,  as  secretary  of  the 
company,  where  he  is  today. 

Again,  let  me  go  back  a  bit  in  develop- 
ments, to  examine  the  nature  of  Mr.  McKen- 
zie's  role  and  contribution.  I  refer  to  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Clark,  pages  194-196  and 
Mr.  Farris,  page  209.  This  may  be  a  repeat 
in  part  of  something  that  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  had  already  put  on  the  record. 

Mr.  Chisholm:  I  was  wondering  if  Mr. 
McKenzie,  other  than  his  regular  duties  as 
solicitor,  was  he  able  possibly  to  give  you 
contacts  to  anyone? 

A.  I  think  a  very  few. 

Q.  Would  there  be  enough  that  they 
would  make  a  little  extra  consideration 
due  to  him? 


A.  Not  for  contacts,  but  his  counsel  in 
general  was  very  valuable  to  the  com- 
pany in  putting  us  through  the  various 
pitfalls  and  legal  matters  Mr.  Farris  and 
I  had  not  experience  in. 

Q.  Over  and  above  the  $6,000? 

A.  I  think  we  felt  his  services  as  coun- 
sel were  more  valuable  than  $6,000,  and 
we  did  not  want  to  pay  him  any  cash, 
and  he  suggested  that  he  would  like  to 
become  a  shareholder.  We  then  made 
him  this  offer  of  $1  a  share  following  that 
line  of  reasoning. 

Mr.  Bray:  Let  me  see  if  I  understand 
correctly,  you  first  consulted  Mr.  McKenzie 
prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  company? 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  In  what  connection? 

A.  As  counsel. 

Q.  This  is  a  very  general  term,  and 
counsel   covers   a  multitude  of  things. 

A.  For  advice,  we  came  to  him  and 
we  said:  "We  want  to  get  into  things 
here  in  Ontario  and  we  want  you  to  help 
on  it.  There  is  a  Fuel  Board  Act  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing."  I  think  that  he  went 
over  to  the  fuel  board  with  us  that  was 
just  established,  and  we  got  a  copy  of 
their  rules  and  regulations  which  he  inter- 
preted for  us.  As  to  his  wide  knowledge 
of  Ontario,  we  then  asked  him  how  the 
municipalities  were  set  up,  some  of  them 
were  true  municipalities  and  some  were 
cities  and  towns  and  some  were  nninor 
districts,  and  all  those  things  we  did  not 
know  he  guided  us  through  as  any  counsel 
would. 

Q.  Quite  so. 

A.  Then  I  think  the  only  extra  legal 
thing  that  he  ever  did  for  us  was  to 
arrange  a  dinner  party  at  the  National  Club 
one  evening  when  we  had  several  bank 
representatives  and  investment  bankers  in 
Toronto  where  we  tried  to  explain  what  we 
wanted  to  do  to  enlist  some  financial 
support.  We  were  entirely  unknown  here 
at  that  time. 

Q.  When  did  these  consultations  take 
place? 

A.  Right  from  the  inception,  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1954. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Is  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  afraid  of  a  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
other  little  bit.  The  hon.  member  for  Russell 
certainly  would  be  the  last  person  I  would 
be  afraid  of. 
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In  the  Farris  evidence,  on  page  209,  we 
find  this: 

Q.  In  what  capacity  generally  was  Mr. 
McKenzie  acting  for  the  company? 

A.  Well,  particularly  because  he  had  an 
excellent  knowledge  of  the  territory  and 
the  people  in  it.  I,  personally,  and  Mr. 
Clark  were  very  ignorant  of  the  people  and 
the  country  and  the  towns,  what  made 
them  tick,  the  local  wishes  and  needs. 
Mr.  McKenzie,  being  a  native  here,  was 
able  to  provide  us  with  a  lot  of  guidance 
on  the  country  and  the  territory  which  we 
hoped  to  serve.  He  was  like  a  consultant 
or  an  advisor  would  be,  and  I  used  to  go 
over  there  and  discuss  things  with  him. 

Q.  That  would  appear  to  be  on  an 
essentially  business  basis. 

A.  Yes,  it  was.  As  you  said,  the  cor- 
porate work  was  done  by  McCarthy  and 
McCarthy  but  I  saw  Mr.  McKenzie's  advice 
generally  beneficial  to  the  company,  and 
I  enjoyed  the  association.  As  I  said,  I 
was  very  ignorant  of  Ontairo  and  northern 
Ontario  and  what  the  economics  of  the  area 
were.    He  was  helpful  along  those  lines. 

Q.  That  would  appear  to  be  essentially 
from  the  business  and  factual  standpoint. 

A.  I  would  guess  that  you  would  call 
it  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Is  that  not  all  disclosed 
in  the  correspondence?    Certainly  it  is. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    I    already    pointed    out 

that,  apart  from  this  correspondence,  he  was 

giving   counsel   for   a  full  year   before   that 

letter   indicates.  "  Z'  , 

)a   wort    bn£" 

.  rr  r        . 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  supposing  he 
was.    That  is  not— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Clearly,  Mr.  McKenzie's 
role  WAS  to  advise  the  company,  and  to  put 
the  strangers  who  headed  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  in  touch  with  the 
right  people  all  throughout  the  province. 
And  when  we  stop  to  consider  who  Mr. 
McKenzie  was,  how  admirably  equipped  he 
was  to  do  this  job!  For  he  is,  as  hon.  members 
of  this  House  well  know,  the  top  man  in  the 
Tory  machine,  the  man  who  controls  the 
slush  funds  of  the  party,  the  man  who  is 
so  powerful  that  it  has  even  been  suggested 
that  new  Cabinet  appointments  have  to  pass 
the  acid  test  of  his  approval  before  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  can  act.  This  was  the  man 
who  was  advising  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  whom  to  see  in  advancing  their  mterests. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  my  hon.  friend 
read  Mr.  McKenzie's  letter  of  resignation, 
and  give  the  date  of  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  read  it  and  so  has 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

An   hon.    member:    Put   it   on   the   record. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   It  is  on  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  the  hon.  member 
does  not  want  to  read  it  though,   does  he? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  picture  now  becomes 
clear.  The  services  of  top  men  in  the  Tory 
party  were  available  to  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas— Mr.  Kelly  from  within  the 
Cabinet  and  Mr.  McKenzie  from  the  top 
echelons  of  the  Tory  party.  The  shocking 
thing  is  that  those  services  were  available  for 
a  return  that  made  each  a  much  richer  man. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
possible  bribery  through  stock  distribution 
to  persons  who  were  in  a  position  to  influence 
the  delivery  of  franchises  to  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas.  This  talk  of  bribery  in  most 
instances  misses  tlie  real  point,  for  circum- 
stances, as  we  now  know  them  to  have 
existed,  on  most  occasions  meant  that  bribery 
would  not  be  needed.  Enough  other  pres- 
sures and  influences,  through  the  Tory 
machine,  had  been  brought  to  bear  to  make 
certain  that  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
achieved  its  objective  of  securing  all  the 
franchises. 

For  example,  when  the  franchise  was  under 
active  consideration  in  the  Timmins  area,  a 
meeting  was  held  on  one  occasion,  chaired 
by  the  then  mayor,  Wilfrid  Spooner.  That 
meeting  voted  overwhelmingly  for  a  publicly 
owned  distribution  system. 

Despite  that  expression  of  local  opinion,  the 
then  mayor  of  Timmins  attended  the  meeting 
of  northern  municipalities  shortly  afterwards, 
and  supported  the  proposal  to  direct  all  fran- 
chises to  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas.  As 
an  aspiring  Progressive-Conservative  candi- 
date at  the  time,  it  is  now  evident,  in  light 
of  the  broader  scheme  of  things,  that  he  had 
little  alternative,  because  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  party  organization,  from  Mr. 
A.  D.  McKenzie  down,  was  working  in 
the  interests  of  Nortliern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  Company. 

The  transcript  also  reveals  that  a  key 
Liberal,  at  the  local  level,  was  actively 
working  in  the  interests  of  securing  franchises 
for  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company 
during  the  critical  year  of  1955-1956.  I  quote 
from  the  transcript  of  Mr.  Farris,  pages  265- 
266,  and  Mr.  Clark,  pages  244-246,  regarding 
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the  role  of  Mr.  Cy  Young  in  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company.  I  want  to  give  this 
in  the  original  transcript. 

The  significant  point  is  that,  despite  the 
disparaging  remarks  regarding  Mr.  Young, 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  still 
used  him  during  the  very  year  vi^hen  fran- 
chises were  being  actively  sought.  Among 
other  things,  Mr.  Cy  Young  is  a  well-known, 
outspoken  Liberal. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Though  the  former  hon. 
leader  of  the  Liberal  party  (Mr.  OUver)  has 
on  more  than  one  occasion  pleaded  ignorance 
with  regard  to  developments  in  Temiskaming 
and  South  Cochrane  during  the  last  provincial 
election,  he  might  be  interested  to  know  that 
it  was  Mr.  Cy  Young  who  played  the  key  role 
in  the  deal  between  local  Liberal  and  Tory 
leaders  that  resulted  in  the  Liberals  staying 
out  of  the  1955  provincial  election  in  these 
ridings. 

Mr.   F.  R.   Oliver  (Grey   South):   I  would 

like  to  say  to  my  hon.  friend- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  hon. 

member  has  a  question,  that  is  fine,  otherwise, 

I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  have  a  question.  Does  my 
hon.  friend  know  that  the  statement  he  is 
making    is    an    absolute    falsehood? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Did  he? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  it  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  my  word  is  just  as  good 
as  the  hon.  member's,  I  say  it  is. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order. 

Hon.   Mr.   Roberts:    I    wonder  if,   through 

you,   Mr.   Speaker,   I   might  ask  a  question? 

He    apparently    was    willing    to  answer    the 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  was  just  going  to  say  that 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  will  have 
to   accept  the  word  on  the  point  raised. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  sorry,  I  will  not 
dispute  it.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  how 
completely— 


Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  just  want  to  ask  my 
hon.  friend  if  he  will  accept  the  question. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    No,    not    at    this    point. 

An  hon.  member:  Getting  a  little  touchy. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  accept  a  question 
from  the  hon.  Minister  at  any  time  but  we 
will  get  this  on  the  record  first. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Oh,  read  it. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    I  am  quoting: 

Mr.  Ford:  Mr.  Chisholm  is  pointing  out 
to  me  in  the  general  ledger  a  sheet  headed 
"directors'  fees"  and,  in  pencil,  "franchise 
acquisition  transfer."  Now  there  is  one 
entry  here  dated  January  31,  1957,  "Paid 
in  1956  to  C.  Young"  and  then  in  pencil 
"$8,000  in  July,  $1,166.66  in  September." 
And  there  is  a  debit  entering  of  $9,166.66. 
Can  you  enlighten  me  on  that? 
Answer:  Yes.  Mr.  Cyril  Young  was  a 
sort  of  old  man  of  the  north.  He  had 
crystallized  the  activities  of  the  northern 
communities,  and  appeared  at  every 
instance  before  the  board  of  transport  com- 
missioners to  protest  the  route  and— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Ml!*.  Frost:  What  is  wrong  with  that? 
I  think  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  continue: 
—and  how  northern  Ontario  was  being 
treated.  We,  finally,  in  recognition  of 
his  assistance  to  our  cause,  put  him  on  the 
board.  I  objected  to  one  statement  being 
taken  ofiF  from  our  auditors  showing 
directors'  fees  because  the  company  had 
paid  in  my  opinion  no  directors'  fees. 
Rather  we  put  him  on  the  payroll  at  I  think 
$10,000  a  year  to  continue  as  an  employee 
of  the  company  to  keep  that  liaison  and 
friendly  relationship  between  the  northern 
communities  and  our  company.  He  was 
effective  at  it  in  a  quiet  and  old  man's  sort 
of  way. 

An  hon.  member:    Oh,  come  on,  come  on. 

Another  hon.  member:  For  heaven's  sake, 
this  is  about  the  worst  I  ever  did  hear. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    He  is  a  great  Canadian. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  the  Clark  evidence  on  page  244: 

Q.  Cyril  T.  Young  was  I  believe  a 
director  of  the  company  at  one  time? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  Briefly  who  was  he? 

A.  Mr.  Cyril  T.  Young  is  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman whom  I  think  at  one  time  was  an 
official  of  some  kind  on  the  Canadian 
National  Railroad,  who  has  been  an  old 
time  prospector  and  resident  of  the  north, 
and  he  was  very  interested  in  seeing  natural 
gas  come  to  his  native  habitat. 

Q.  When  did  he  cease  to  be  a  director? 

A.  I  believe  there  was  an  annual  meeting 
in  February,  1957. 

Q.  Was  there  any  particular  reason  for 
him  ceasing  to  be  a  director? 

A.  Well,  we  found,  quite  frankly,  Mr. 
Young  .somewhat  embarrassing.  He  had 
gone  out  and  made  statements  to  the  press 
and  he  had  made  speeches  concerning  the 
company's  affairs  without  previously  clear- 
ing with  us,  though  we  had  asked  him  not 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  company  without 
clearance. 

Some  of  the  statements  that  he  made 
were  somewhat  at  variance  with  company 
policy  as  set  up  by  the  board  and  we  had 
to  ask  for  Mr.  Young's  resignation. 

Q.I  take  it  from  that,  there  were 
matters  of  policy  which  he  objected  to. 

A.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  objected 
to  them.  I  do  not  know  if  you  know  Mr. 
Young. 

Q.  No,  I  do  not.  - 

A.  He  is  an  elderly  gentleman  and  in 
my  opinion  somewhat  senile,  who  to  para- 
phrase it,  mounts  his  hor.se  and  rides  off  in 
all  directions  at  once  without  thinking  very 
clearly  as  to  his  course.  He  was  helpful 
to  us  as  a  director  on  some  occasions- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDnnald:    — 

—but  he   was   equally  unhelpful   to  us   in 
the  matter  I  have  described— 

An  hon.  member:  You  do  that,  Don. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  — .  „ 

His  unfortunate  qualities  overrode  his 
good  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  — 

Seeing  his  unfortunate  qualities  overrode 
his  good  ones,  we  decided  we  would  be 
better  off  without  him  on  tlie  board.  He 
was  never  a  stockholder  except  for  a  quali- 
fying share  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  Bray:  Helpful  in  what  way? 
A.  Mr.    Young    knew    practically    every 
resident  in  northern  Ontario- 


Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  — 

—and  was  extremely  helpful  to  us  in  dis- 
seminating our  story  at  the  early  stages. 

Now,   Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  (Ottawa  South):   He  does 
not  mention  that  he  was  mayor  of  Haileybury 
either.    He  was  mayor  of  Haileybury  at  one 
time^  that  was  not  too  bad- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  we  see  how  com- 
pletely Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Com- 
pany had  the  situation  under  control.  With 
top  Progressive-Conservatives,  including  Mr. 
McKenzie,  and  key  local  Liberals,  such  as  Mr. 
Young— 

An   hon.    member:     Oh,   that   is  utter   rot. 
What  in  the  world- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  he  has  changed  now. 
Let  me  ask  him  a  question. 

Mi'.  Speaker:   Order. 

Interjection   by    an   hon.   member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  like  to  ask  my 
hon,  friend  what  earthly  influence  does  my 
hon.  friend  think  that  Cyril  Young  would 
have  in  respect  to  the  policy  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company,  and  what 
difference  does  it  make  whether  he  was 
Liberal,  or  Tory,  or  CCF,  or  communist,  or 
anything   else? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  Mr.  Cyril  Young, 
in  tlie  key  year  when  they  were  after  fran- 
chises, was  working  on  behalf  of  the  company 
among  all  the  people  of  the  north,  particularly 
Liberals,  and  he  knew,  just  as  Mr.  A.  D. 
McKenzie  was  doing  it  for  the  Progressive- 
Conservatives— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:    How  does  he  know? 
An  hon.  member:    They  said  he  was  senile. 

'sii 

«>Vnother  hon.  member:  What  is  the  matter, 
no  CCF  up  there  at  all? 

Another  hon.  member:  Why  does  he  not 
answer  the  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  These  men  were  actively 
working  in  their  interest,  little  wonder  that 
they  sewed  up  all  the  franchises. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  He  is 
repeating  himself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  agree.  Where  they 
did  not  secure  them  directly,  such  as  in  the 
communities  from  Dryden  to  Geraldton, 
covered  by  Twin  City,  they  got  them  indi- 
rectly by  a  squeeze  play  which  gave  them  a 
controlling  interest  in  Twin  City  to  which 
I  shall  come  in  a  moment. 

An  hon.  member:   And?      •  ^f'"  '• 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  come  to  that  in 
a  moment. 

An  hon.  member:  He  had  better  come  to 
something. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  get  to  Twin  City 
and  the  hon.  member  will  find  out  exactly 
what  the  squeeze  play  is. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  will  come  to  that  in 
a  moment. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  other  ramifications  of 
the  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  develop- 
ment—how Mr.  Kelly's  stock  got  into  the 
hands  of  other  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the  hon. 
financial  critic  of  the  Liberal  Opposition. 

I  want  to  quote,  to  begin  with,  from  the 
Kelly  transcript.  First,  with  regard  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  (Mr. 
Griesinger)  on  pages  96  and  97. 

,  flnterjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:      ,  .    " 

Q.  When  had  the  arrangements  been 
made  with  Mr.  Griesinger,  would  you  tell 
us  about  that? 

A.  Well,  I  would  tell  you  these  arrange- 
ments. While  these  things  are  dated  here, 
the  arrangements  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
would  buy  these  things,  we  did  not  want  to 
sell  stock  which  we  thought  we  might  be 
giving  away  and  which  we  later  found  out 
we  did  give  away  to  some  degree,  but  we 


needed  money,  and  when  it  came  time  for 
Griesinger  who  wanted  to  get  on  the  list, 
who  wanted  to  go  onto  the  list,  I  told  him 
that  if  he  wanted  to  get  into  this  to  get 
his  cheque  to  Calgary. 

Q.  When  had  there  first  been  discussions 
between  you  and  Mr.  Griesinger  with  refer- 
ence to  his  obtaining  any  of  these  shares? 

A.  Oh,  I  would  say  they  had  gone  on, 
for  the  talk  about  this  company,  and  so  on, 
had  gone  on  with  Bill  Griesinger  possibly 
for  months  before  this. 

Q.  Starting  from  about  when? 
A.  I  would  say  when  the  pipe  line  route 
was  changed  in  1955. 

Q.  About  April,  1955? 

A.  Around  there,  that  is  when  it  became 
interesting.     Nobody  wanted  it  before  that. 

Q.  Then  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  Mr. 
Griesinger  knew  you  were  a  shareholder 
and  entitled  to  shares  in  the  company  from 
at  least  April,  1955? 

A.  That  is  right. 

Then,  on  pages  116  to  118,  with  regard  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Maple- 
doram): 

Q.  The  remaining  name  on  this  fist  is 
George  Durica? 

A.  Well,  Durica— I  do  not  know  I  must 
tell  you  truthfully.     There  is  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Mapledoram,  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests. 
Q.  That  is  the  hon.   Clare  Mapledoram? 

A.  Yes.  The  request  that  this  stock 
be  bought  or  that  it  be  bought  for  Durica 
was  made  by  Mapledoram. 

Q.  To  you? 

A.  To  me.  And  the  stock  I  think  went 
through   the  usual   channels   after   that. 

Q.  When  was  the  discussion  with  Mr. 
Mapledoram? 

A.  I  would  say  about  the  time  or  during 
the  summer.  We  discussed  it  many  times. 
I  promised  them  that  I  would  let  them  in, 
but  the  culmination  of  it  all  would  be 
about  the  time  that  Griesinger  went  in. 

Then  in  regard  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  pages  100  to  104: 

Q.  Did  you  arrange  the  sale  to  John 
Wintermeyer  of  any  series  of  stock  to 
which  you  were  entitled  from  the  nominee 
account? 

A.  Yes.  The  story  of  Wintermeyer  is 
this:  we  had  told  Wintermeyer  about  Barbi 
and  he  plunged  into  it.  I  thought  I  should 
compensate    him    by    bailing    him    out    of 
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it.    I  voted  against  him  but  I  don't  believe 
in  ruining  a  man  that  way. 

Mr.  Bray:  This  is  Mr.  John  Winter- 
meyer,   the   leader  of  the   Opposition? 

A.  Yes.  So  in  the  case  of  John  Winter- 
meyer,  I  compensated  him  with  200  shares 
and  at  tlie  same  time  I  tried  to  get  him 
500  shares  of  this  stock.  I  was  told  that 
there  was  no  more  of  this  left  out  there 
in  western  Canada,  and  that  they  were 
closing  the  books,  and  so  I  was  compen- 
sating Wintermeyer  for  his  loss  on  Barbi 
to  the  tune  of  200  shares  because  he  went 
in  with  thousands  in  this  thing. 

Mr.  Ford:  So  you  sold  to  John  Winter- 
meyer 200  shares? 

A.  In  fact,  yes.  '■>  i'>}^  ^ 

Q.  At  what  price  and  when?       ''■    ■'  ' 

A.  The  sale  was  never  consummated  to 
Mr.  John  Wintermeyer  because  he  got 
into  the  stock.  McLean  found  that  he 
could  put  him  in  there  and  he  got  550 
shares  and  he  returned  the  200  shares  to 
Bay  and  Company.  So,  in  effect,  they  went 
out  and  they  came  back. 

Q.  So  the  200  shares  were  sold  to  him 
and  later  retiurned  by  him  to  Bay  and 
Company? 

A.  To  Bay  and  Company. 

Q.  To  your  credit? 

A.  That  is  right,  because,  Mr.  Commis- 
sioner, he  got  in  where  I  did  not  think 
he  was  going  to  be  able  to  get  in  and 
that  is  the  500  shares  from  the  west. 

Q.  I  understand  that  the  200  that  you 
arranged  for  him  to  purchase  that  were 
later  returned  to  Bay  and  Company  on 
your  behalf  were  at  what  price  and  when? 

A.  Well,  I  don't  remember  the  price, 
but  the  price  was  relative  to  the  loss  that 
he  had  sustained  in  Barbi.  Now  I  have 
not— 

Q.  What  would  the  gross  amount  be 
then? 

A.  Oh,  I  think  it  would  be  around  two 
and  a  half,  as  I  remember  it,  it  was  about 
two  and  a  half,  but  I  can't  swear  to  it. 

Q.  An  investment  of  about  $450  or 
$500? 

A.  About  that.  My  thinking  along  that 
was  when  I  found  that  McLean  was  put- 
ting him  into  this,  he  would  retxirn  this 
stock  so  I  didn't  pay  too  much  attention 
to  this. 

Q.  Then  550  shares  were  issued  also  on 
the  nominee  account  to  John  Wintermeyer, 


I   understand  under   date   of  January  25, 
1957,  that  is  the  transfer  date? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  The  550  he  received  were  arranged 
by  you  through  Mr.  McLean,  also  through 
the  nominee  account? 

A.  The  same  thing,  yes. 

Q.  And  at  what  price  were  the  550 
shares  issued? 

A.  I  don't  recall  the  price  of  that  550, 
I  don't  recall  what  John  Wintermeyer  paid 
for  that. 

Q.  My  information  is  he  paid  $2,475, 
which  would  be  about  $4.50  a  share? 

A.  Then  he  got  550. 

Mr.  Bray:  550? 

A.  He  was  supposed  to  get  500  as  I 
remember,  that  would  have  been  $2,500. 
I  remember  there  was  a  bit  of  a  ball-up 
on  Wintermeyer  because  he  retvurned  the 
stock. 

Mr.  Ford:  Was  there  anything  in 
writing  as  between  you  and  Mr.  Winter- 
meyer in  that  regard? 

A.  Nothing  at  all,  it  was  only  just  talk, 
that  was  all. 

Q.  In  his  case  was  a  letter  prepared 
similar  to  the  other  exhibits  4-A— 

And  so  on.  I  should  explain  here,  Mr. 
Speaker— earlier  in  the  evidence  Mr.  Kelly 
had  indicated  that  for  many  of  his  friends 
up  north  he  had  actually  written  a  letter  and 
given  it  to  them  to  be  passed  on  to  the 
bank,  authorizing  sale  of  the  shares.  In 
this  instance,  he  indicates  that  he  did  not 
write  this  letter.    I  continue: 

A.  I  don't  recall  that.  I  don't  recall 
ever  preparing  anything  for  Wintermeyer. 
He  did  these  things  himself. 

Q.  I  am  informed  that  in  the  Bay  and 
Company  accounts  to  which  we  will  come 
later  there  is  a  record  of  200  shares  going 
out  to  John  Wintermeyer  and  200  coming 
back? 

A.  That  is  right.  That  closed  the  business. 

Q.  All  right.  As  far  as  the  registered 
records  are  concerned  then,  there  is  an  indi- 
cation of  550  shares  registered  in  the  name 
of  John  J.  Wintermeyer  of  Kitchener  under 
date  of  January  25,  1957.  That  presumably 
is  the  550  shares  from  the  nominee  account? 

A.  Yes. 

Q.  And  there  is  also  the  registration  of 
100  shares  in  the  name  of  A.  C.  Winter- 
meyer of  Kitchener,  under  date  of  May 
16,    1957,    transferred   from    the    nominee 
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account.    Is  A.  C.  Wintermeyer  a  relative 
of  John  Wintermeyer? 

A.  That  one  I  don't  recall,  anything  about 
A.  C.  Wintermeyer.  I  only  recall  the  deal 
with  John  Wintermeyer.  That  is  the  only 
man  I  recall.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell 
you  about  that.  I  don't  recall  any  A.  C. 
Wintermeyer. 

Q.  Also    of    Kitchener? 

A.  I  never  talked  vk'ith  any  A.  C.  Winter- 
meyer.   I  only  talked  with  John. 

Q.  Do  you  recall  arranging  for  the  sale 
to  Mr.  Wintermeyer  of  an  additional  100 
shares  from  the  nominee  account  which 
may  have  been  transferred  into  the  name 
of  his  wife  or  some  relative? 

A.  No,  I  don't  recall.  As  I  recall,  I  sold 
John  Wintermeyer  500  shares  of  my  stock. 
That  is  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

And  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  142: 

Mr.  Bray:  Was  that  a  sale  to  Mr. 
Wintermeyer  or  a  gift? 

A.  No,  it  was  not  a  gift  by  any  means. 
Wintermeyer,  I  think  I  told  you,  I  put  into 
Barbi. 

Q.  No,  I  mean  was  that  a  gift  to  make 
up  for  his  losses  previously? 

A.  No,  not  altogether.  It  was  a  sale  of 
the  stock  at  a  value  to  him,  but  to  com- 
pensate him  for  the  loss  he  had  taken  in 
Barbi.  I  told  you,  I  think,  or  I  should 
have  told  you,  Wintermeyer  plunged  into 
Barbi,  he  bought  it  in  addition  to  what  I 
had  arranged  for  him  to  get  out  of  my 
25,000  shares  and  he  really  got  hurt  on  it. 

Then,  on  the  next  page,  page  143: 

Mh.  Ford:  Then  the  answer,  I  take  it, 
Mr.  Kelly,  is  that  you  arranged  to  sell  him 
200  shares,  Mr.  John  Wintermeyer  200 
shares,  at  $5,  which  were  in  fact  trans- 
ferred to  him  on  or  about  November  15, 

1956,  and   were    subsequently   transferred 
back  to  your  account  on  or  about  April  1, 

1957,  vidth    no    payment    by    him    in    the 
interim? 

A.  Well,  I  had  received  no  money  for 
Barbi  from  him. 

Mr.  Bray:  But  that  was  for  Barbi 
at  an  agreed  price? 

A.  No,  I  think  you  have  to  interlock  the 
two.  My  intentions  at  the  time  were  the 
same  with  Griesinger. 

Mr.  Ford:  When  was  Barbi? 

A.  In  1956. 


Q.  So  that  the  200  was,  in  efiFect,  trans- 
ferred to  him  to  compensate  him  for  his 
losses  on  the  Barbi  deal? 

A.  To  adjust  it  to  a  reasonable  amount, 
yes. 

Q.  And  no  payment  was  made  by  him  to 
you  with  reference  to  these  200  shares 
or  payment  back  when  the  200  shares  were 
transferred  back  to  your  account? 

A.  That  is  right.  When  I  found  that  he 
had  the  550  coming  out,  I  said:  "Put  that 
back,  Mr.  Wintermeyer,  your  deal  was  for 
550,  you've  got  it,  that  comes  back  to 
me."  So,  in  effect,  I  completed  this  as  a 
little  bit  of  bookkeeping  that  when  Winter- 
meyer got  the  550  he  was  no  longer  entitled 
to  the  200  adjustment  on  Barbi  at  all  and 
I  got  the  stock  back. 

Finally,  page  150,  this  question  was  put 
to  Mr.  Kelly: 

Did  you  ever  lead  anyone  to  believe 
that  they  might  acquire  stock? 

A.  No.  In  the  case  of  every  person  with 
whom  I  dealt,  and  who  got  some  of  my 
stock  here,  each  one  of  these  people,  barring 
Durica,  who  did  not  talk  to  me  at  all,  but 
Mapledoram  talked  to  me,  every  one  of 
these  people  asked  for  the  stock. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all 
right  to  permit  the  lion,  member  to  go  on 
and  on,  but  the  simple  fact  is,  just  this  sort 
of  distortion  permits  of  an  exaggerated  situa- 
tion. I  told  this  House  that  I  got  550  shares 
for  $2,475,  I  recall.  Now,  that  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  it. 

My  recollection  is  that  I  returned  the  certifi- 
cate, I  know  that,  registered  in  the  name,  the 
initials  were  wrong  or  some  such  thing,  and 
I  was  required  to  return  the  certificate. 

Now,  whether  that  is  the  matter  to  which 
reference  is  being  made,  I  am  not  wholly 
sure,  but  the  simple  fact  is  that  I  got  only 
550  shares,  which  I  acknowledge.  Maybe 
in  the  internal  bookkeeping  a  lot  of  this 
went  on,  but  this  hon.  gentleman,  a  gentleman 
of  supposed  repute  in  this  House,  will  use  this 
type  of  thing  to  insinuate  that  what  I  said 
before  was  untrue.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  that  is  something  which  should  be 
permitted  to  go  on  without  objection. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  what  I 
have  said  is  distorted,  it  is  directly  from  the 
record. 

An  hon.  member:    Shame. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  among  the  signifi- 
cant   points    in    that    testimony,    is    the    flat 
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assertion  that  all  those  to  whom  Mr.  Kelly  sold 
stock  at  favourable  prices  actually  sought  the 
stock  themselves— in  Mr.  Kelly's  words  "every- 
one of  those  people  asked  for  the  stock." 

Further,  that  in  the  instance  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor-Sandwich  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Fort  William,  they  had  known 
of  his  involvement  in  Northern  Ontario  Nat- 
ural Gas  since  1955,  shortly  after  the  stock 
became  of  real  speculative  value  because  of 
the  board  of  transport  commissioners'  re-rout- 
ing of  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  through 
northern  Ontario. 

Finally,  that  both  the  hon.  member  for 
Windsor-Sandwich  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Fort  William  bought  the  stock  months  after 
the  legislation  in  March,  1956,  authorizing 
Ontario  to  share  in  the  public  financing  of 
the  northern  Ontario  link. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Who  is  the  hon.  member 
quoting  now? 

Mr.    MacDonald:    I    am    quoting    myself. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Moreover,  there  is  some 
new  evidence  here  with  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  involvement  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  I  have  already  pointed  out  to  the 
House  that  on  May  3,  following  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star's  publication  of  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  shareholders,  in  a  press 
interview  given  to  the  Toronto  Telegram  at 
Goderich  the  same  day,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  stated  that  he  had  not  bought  the 
stock  on  any  tip  from  Queen's  Park— a  point 
which  he  acknowledged  as  being  inaccurate 
two  months  later  when  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  released  his  public  statement  of  the 
investigation  in  early  July.  But  the  hon. 
Liberal  leader  still  insisted,  even  in  July,  that 
his  was  a  normal  business  transaction. 

Now,  despite  his  full  confession  to  the 
House  earlier  in  this  session,  we  finally  have 
the  whole  story. 

The  transcript  reveals  that  the  hon.  Liberal 
leader  got  200  shares  from  Kelly's  nominee 
account.  Bay  and  Company,  here  in  Toronto 
in  November,  1956,  as  compensation  for  his 
losses  resulting  from  Mr.  Kelly's  bad  tip  on 
Barbi. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must 
rise  on  a  point  of  privilege.  I  never  got  200 
shares  in  compensation  for  any  loss. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  he  keeps  repeating 
this- 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
comes  a  time  when  one  can  take  so  much  and 


tliat  is  it.  I  demand  that  the  hon.  member 
take  that  statement  back  because  it  is  not 
true. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Take  it  right  off  the  record. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  he  going  to  take  it 
back  or  is  he  not?  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appeal  to 
you  on  a  matter  of  personal  privilege. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order,   order. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:   Now,  it  is  all  right  to 

carry  on  in  this  fashion- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  making  a  statement 

on  the  basis  of  the  government's  investigation. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:   And   I   am   telling   the 
hon.   member  that   I   am  in   this   House   as 
leader  of  the  party- 
Mr.  Lavergne:  He  has  not  the  decency  to 
take  it  back. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South 
must  accept  the  statement  of  the  leader  of 
the  Opposition  if  he  makes  it  in  this  House. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  He  has  no 
decency  left. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Whether  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  got  the  200  shares  as  a  gift, 
or  merely  at  gift  prices,  the  commissioners 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  establishing 
conclusively.  In  any  case,  he  returned  these 
200  shares  6  months  later  in  April,  1957,  with- 
out having  made  any  payment  on  them.  He 
returned  them  because  meanwhile  550  shares 
had  been  made  available  from  out  west,  for 
which  he  did  pay  $2,450. 

Some  hon.  members:  Retract!  Retract! 
Withdraw  the  statement. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  personal  privilege 
surely  if  anything  is,  I  paid  $2,475  for  all  the 
shares  I  got.  Although  I  do  remember,  as 
I  say,  a  certfficate  coming  through,  I  do  not 
recall  that  there  was  any  arrangement  at  any 
time  that  I  would  get  any  stock  for  anything 
less  than  the  $2,475  that  I  paid,  and  the  net 
result  of  the  $2,475  was  550  shares.  Now,  it 
is  true  that  a  certificate  that  was  in  error  was 
returned,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  I  did 
not  get  200  shares  as  compensation  for  losses 
in  Barbi  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
I  can  say  is  that  is  the  evidence  and  that  the 
commissioners— 

An  hon.   member:   Withdraw! 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  member  for  York  South 
has  already  stated  that  the  200  shares  were 
returned,  therefore,  the  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition did  not  get  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  saying,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  he  got  them  and  he  returned 
them  after  he  got  the  550,  and  I  am  saying 
it  for  this  reason,  that  I  leave  it  to  this 
House  to  decide  whether  or  not  that  was  a 
normal  business  transaction  which  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  has  contended  from 
the  outset. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    If    I    could    make    the 
full  explanation- 
Mr.   Lavergne:    Do   not   lower   yoi;irself. 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:   —but  I  do  not  think— 
Interjections   by   hon.   members. 

'  Mr.  Macdonald:  I  leave  it  to  the  House  to 
decide  wheither  that  was  a  normal  business 
transaction. 

In  light  of  all  this,  it  is  appropriate  to 
take  another  look  at  the  directive  which  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  laid  down  for  his  hon. 
Cabinet  colleagues,  forbidding  the  holding  of 
any  pipe  Une  stock,  and  the  principle  which 
he  enunciated  to  the  House  on  February  9. 

No  one  will  question,  even  for  a  moment, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  admirable  statement 
of  that  basic  principle  upon  which  our  parlia- 
mentary government  has  been  built— the 
principle  that  there  must  not  even  be  the 
appearance,  let  alone  the  reality,  of  conflict 
between  the  public  responsibility  and  the 
private  interests  of  a  Cabinet  Minister,  or 
indeed,  of  any  elected  representative. 

In  fact,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  enunciated 
the  principle  in  the  memorable  words  of  Sir 
Winston  Churchill.  He  enunciated  it  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  terms  as  I  had  done  two  years 
ago  in  the  House  when  the  Scarborough  bill 
was  under  consideration,  for  I  had  borrowed 
my  phraseology  from  hon.  George  Drew  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  in  turn  had 
borrowed  it  from  Sir  Winston  Churchill. 

Mr.  Child:  Surely  he  does  not  compare 
himself  with  Mr.  Churchill. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    No  one,  I  repeat,  can 

question  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  admirable 
statement  of  the  principle  to  this  House.  But 
great  difficulties  have  arisen  for  everybody, 
including  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  because 
he  has  vacillated  in  the  application  of  the 
principle.  When  the  principle  was  before  the 
House  in  the  instance  of  the  Scarborough  bill. 


the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  at  best,  tolerated 
the  violation  of  the  principle,  at  worst  he 
shared  in  the  action  of  this  Legislature  in 
condoning  and  whitewashing  that  violation. 
But  when  the  principle  came  back  to  haunt 
him— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  was  no  violation,  I 
would  say  to  my  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  he  is  not 
asking  a  question;  he  is  interrupting. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say  the  night  before  last 
on  television  the  hon.  member  told  untruths 
about  that,  too, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  come  out  on  a  public 
platform  and  we  will  discuss  them  right  there. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  He  could  not  get- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
enshrined  the  principle  in  his  directive  to 
his  hon.  Cabinet  colleagues.  But,  once  again, 
he  has  appeared  to  be  blowing  hot  and  cold. 
For  having  accepted  the  resignations  tendered 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Windsor-Sandwich 
and  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William,  he 
has  then  proceeded  to  appear  to  minimize 
the  significance  of  the  violation  of  his  direct- 
ive by  these  Cabinet  colleagues,  arguing  that 
their  only  fault  was  an  indiscretion. 

Well,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  cannot  have 
it  both  ways:  if  it  was  merely  an  indiscretion, 
then  surely  the  penalty  imposed,  that  of  dis- 
missing them  from  the  Cabinet,  was  an 
unduly  harsh  one. 

Hon.  Mr.  Fi'ost:  I  may  say  I  did  not  dis- 
miss them  from  the  Cabinet,  I  did  no  such 
thing.  Why  does  he  not  try  to  tell  the  truth 
for  a  while? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  may  digress  here  for 
a  brief  moment,  the  hon.  member  from 
Kenora  (Mr.  Wren)  entered  the  debate  at 
one  point  to  confuse  the  issue  further. 

Mr.  Child:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  is  doing  his  best. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  With  obvious  reference 
to  myself,  he  deplored  those  who  would  try 
to  make  poUtical  capital  out  of  indiscretions 
of  legislative  hon.  colleagues.  Indeed, 
he  waxed  sentimental  in  terms  of  his  long 
friendship  with  the  hon.  member  for  Fort 
William  and  said  that  those  who  had  suffered 
most  were  the  wives  of  those  involved. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  believe  me  when  I  say 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  discomfort  suffered 
by     both     the     former     Cabinet     Ministers 
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involved,  or  their  vyives.  But  that  suflFering 
and  ignominy  stemmed  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  action  in  dis- 
missing these  men  from  his  Cabinet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  said  that  I  did  not  dis- 
miss them  from  the  Cabinet.  My  hon.  friend 
knows  that  is  not  true,  and  I  ask  him  to 
withdraw  that.  He  is  not  man  enough  to 
withdraw  it.  I  would  not  ask  him  to  withdraw 
that,  he  is  not  man  enough. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Those  are  the  words.  He  is 
not  man  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  Prime  Minister  says 
the  statement  is  untrue,  he  wants  it  with- 
drawn. We  must  accept  the  word  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  withdraw  it  and 
substitute  for  it  that  they  tendered  their 
resignations  and  he  accepted  them. 

Despite  the  fact  that,  for  example,  the  Fort 
William  Times-Journal  was  sharply  critical  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  for  accepting  the 
resignation  of  a  man  whom  he  immediately 
proceeded  to  speak  highly  of,  and  despite  the 
recent  criticism  of  the  Port  Arthvir  News 
Chronicle,  on  February  25,  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  adopted  a  "holier  than 
thou"  attitude,  I  for  one  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  right  in  his  action. 

The  basic  principle  is  sacred  if  the  integrity 
of  Parliament  is  to  be  protected.  If  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  did  wrong,  it  was  not  in  accept- 
ing the  resignation  of  these  Ministers,  but 
rather  in  appearing  subsequently  to  minimize 
their  acts  as  mere  indiscretions.  Personal  con- 
siderations, including  sentimental  references  to 
the  discomfort  suffered  by  the  wives  of  those 
involved,  cannot  be  given  consideration  over 
the  upholding  of  the  principle  at  stake,  nor 
the  penalties  for  violating  that  principle.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  recognized  this  clearly 
when  he  steeled  himself  to  the  distasteful 
necessity  of  accepting  the  resignation  of  his 
colleagues. 

Notwithstanding  that,  however,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  still  persists  in  trying  to  have 
it  both  ways:  having  imposed  this  drastic 
penalty,  he  continues  to  minimize  the  wrong 
that  was  done  as  a  mere  indiscretion.  But, 
Mr.  Speaker,  was  it  a  mere  indiscretion? 

For  example,  Mr.  Kelly  testified: 

Oh,  I  would  say  that  Mapledoram  knew 
that  back  in  mid-1955,  at  least.  It  was  no 
secret;  it  was  quite  open  around  the  hotel, 
the  Royal  York;  everybody  knew  I  was 
backing  this  play  for  McLean. 


Hon.    Mr.    Frost:    Yes,    and    in    the    same 
testimony,  I  would  point  out,  he  declares  that 
he  had  not  told  the  members  of  the  company- 
Mr.   MacDonald:    Mr.   Speaker,   Mr.   Kelly 
testified : 

It  was  quite  open  around  the  hotel,  the 
Royal  York;  everybody  knew  I  was  backing 
this  play  for  McLean. 

Everybody  knew  it,  apparently,  except  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  But,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  two  Cabinet  Ministers,  who  resigned, 
knew  it  since  1955,  knew  it  for  months  after 
Ontario  was  sharing  in  the  public  financing 
of  the  northern  Ontario  line,  was  it  a  rnere 
indiscretion  when  their  hon.  leader  rose  in 
the  House  last  March  10,  a  year  ago,  after 
I  had  made  the  charges  against  Mr.  Kelly,  and 
asserted  that  Mr.  Kelly  had  no  association 
with  any  pipe  hne  company,  that  pipe  lines 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  resignation  ^s 
Minister  of  Mines— was  it  a  mere  indiscretion 
that  these  two  Cabinet  Ministers  should  have 
sat  silent  and  said  nothing  under  the  circum- 
stances? 

Would  not  you  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tiie 
appropriate  action  for  them  to  have  taken 
was  to  have  gone  up,  after  tlie  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  in  his  ignorance  of  the  facts,  had 
made  such  a  statement  on  March  10,  and  said: 
"Now  look,  Les,  there's  something  we  should 
have  told  you  earlier.  Kelly  is  actually 
involved,  deeply  involved,  in  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas.  We  have  known  this  since 
mid- 1955.  We  know  it  for  sure,  because 
we  bought  stock  from  him." 

But  they  did  not  even  slyly  intimate  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  Kelly  was  involved, 
so  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in  his  ignor- 
ance of  the  facts,  returned  to  the  House  not 
once  on  March  11,  but  again  a  second  time, 
on  March  12,  and  repeated  that  KeUy  was 
not  involved  in  any  gas  company.  Tliat,  sinrely, 
was  a  most  embarrassing  position  to  let  their 
own  leader  get  into! 

Mr.  Lavergne:  I  can  see  the  tears  coming 
out  of  his  eyes. 

Mr.  Child:  Somebody  is  going  to  take  the 
hon.  member  in  a  back  alley  some  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But,  of  course,  it  was  not 
a  mere  indiscretion.  And  that  is  why  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  accepted  the  resignation  of 
both,  even  though  he  has  persisted  since  in 
trying  to  minimize  the  pohtical  diflBculties, 
particularly  in  the  areas  where  these  Cabinet 
Ministers  come  from,  by  arguing  that  it  was 
a  mere  indiscretion. 
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Mr.  Child:  How  did  the  CCF  make  out  in 
the  by-election  up  north  when— 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  even  more  significant, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  case  of  the  hon,  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  Was  it  a  mere  indiscretion 
that  he  should  have  sat  silent  in  his  seat,  when 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  declared  not  once, 
on  March  10,  but  repeated  a  second  time  on 
March  11,  and  a  third  time  on  March  12,  that 
Mr.  Kelly  was  not  involved  in  any  pipe  line? 
Was  it  not  his  duty- 
Mr.  Child:  On  a  point  of  order.  Is  the  hon. 
member  permitted  to  read  his  speech? 

An  hon.   member:    Oh,   sit  down. 

Mr.  Child:   It  is  a  point  of  order. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  dealing  with  tech- 
nicaUties. 

Another  hon.  member:  Let  us  keep  it  all 
the  way  down  the  line  then. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Almost  everyone  in  this  House 
reads  his  speech. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  But  this  hon.  member  always 
refers  to  another  hon.  member  reading  his 
speech. 

Mr.   Speaker:    Order. 

,  Mr.  MacDonald:  Very  rarely  have  I  ever 
done  it;  very  rarely  have  I  referred  to  any- 
body reading  his  speech. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  He  always  has,  we  can  go 
back  to  the  first  time  he  ever  came  into  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:   Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  like  to  establish 
the  continuity  here,  Mr.  Speaker.  Was  it  a 
mere  indiscretion  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  should  have  sat  silent  in  his  seat, 
when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  declared  not 
once,  on  March  10,  but  repeated  a  second 
time  on  March  11,  and  a  third  time  on  March 
12,  that  Mr.  Kelly  was  not  involved  in  any 
pipe  line?  Was  it  not  his  duty,  in  light  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  facts,  to  rise  in  his  seat 
and  say,  "Mr.  Prime  Minister,  you  are  wrong. 
You  must  not  be  aware  of  the  facts,  for  Mr. 
Kelly  is  involved  in  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas.  I  know— because  he  has  sold  me  some 
of  his  stock,  too." 

An  hon.  member:  That  would  have  been  a 
nice  thing  to  do.     A  real  nice  thing. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Opposition 
leader  has  persisted  in  arguing  tliat  his  posi- 
tion is  different  from  that  of  the  Cabinet 
Ministers,  that  he  was  just  a  private  member, 
and  therefore  under  no  obligation  not  to 
buy  the  stock. 

But  the  logic  of  that  argument  is  that  he 
would  also  be  freer  than  the  Cabinet  Mini- 
sters, to  rise  in  his  seat,  and  say  something— 
so  that  the  public  would  be  fully  informed, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  have 
been  saved  from  repeatedly  misleading  the 
public  because  of  his  ignorance  of  the  true 
facts  of  the  situation. 

Of  course,  there  was  a  responsibility  on  the 
then  financial  critic,  and  now  hon.  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party,  to  have  risen  and  said 
something.  But  he  could  not,  and  he  did 
not,  because,  as  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  has 
put  it  editorially,  he  had  gagged  himself  by 
becoming  involved. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  about  Trans- 
Canada?  Now,  CCF  members  did  hold 
Trans-Canada,  did  they  gag  themselves? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  time  has  long  since 
passed,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  those  of  us  who 
hold  positions  of  responsibility  in  this  House 
should  not  appear  to  be  blowing  hot  and 
cold  on  both  the  importance  of  the  principle 
at  stake,  and  our  uncompromising  determina- 
tion to  give  both  the  appearance  and  the 
reality  of  upholding  that  prinicple. 

Mr.  Oliver:  If  he  had  known,  we  would 
have  all  been— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Failure  of  tlie  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  do  just  that  has  not  only  com- 
pounded his  own  difficulties,  but  tended  to 
encourage  a  minimization  of  tlie  importance 
of  the  principle  both  among  his  own  sup- 
porters, and  the  public  at  large.  That  contri- 
butes even  further  to  lowering  the  moral 
tone  of  our  public  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  now  to  the  final  portion 
of  my  analysis  of  this  report  and  transcript. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Jackson  (London  South):  Put  tliat 
in  capsule  form. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  many  parts  to 
the  final,  do  not  get  too  anxious. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  he  going  to  have  it 
published? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  When  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  tabled  this  report  he  talked  for  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  without  interruption, 
I   agree,   from  me  or  anybody. 
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I  turn  now  to  the  final  consideration  of 
those  areas  where  the  investigation  should 
have  been  most  intensive,  but  which  remains 
as  yet  incomplete,  namely,  the  Convesto 
account,  the  situation  in  Sudbury,  and  the 
situation  at  the   Lakehead. 

Let  me  remind  hon.  members  that  the 
most  important  objective,  as  stated  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  himself,  in  this  investi- 
gation was  to  assure  the  public  that  distri- 
bution of  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
stock  was  not  used  to  bribe,  to  "sweeten  up", 
elected  officials  who  were  in  a  position  to 
influence  the  delivery  of  franchises  to  the 
company. 

Further,  on  the  basis  of  the  incomplete 
investigation,  the  report  stated  that,  apart 
from  the  former  Cabinet  Ministers  and  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition: 

There  was  no   other  evidence   disclosed 

of   sales   and   gifts   from   any   of   the   pro- 

,  motional     group     to     any     other     Cabinet 

Minister,  or  any  other  elected  or  appointed 

provincial  or  municipal  official. 

I  submit  that  the  conclusion  is  at  least 
premature  until  the  investigation  has  been 
completed  in  these  3  areas  mentioned. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  Convesto  account. 
The  hon.  Attorney-General's  statement  last 
week  clears  up  some,  but  not  all,  of  the 
possibility  that  stock  channelled  through  that 
account  might  have  eventually  got  back  to 
Ontario,  and  into  the  hands  of  elected 
officials. 

There  are  two  parts  of  Convesto  trading 
which  leave  questions  unanswered,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  first  is  the  direct  sale  of  14,000 
shares  by  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
itself,  in  January,  1957,  to  Convesto,  for 
$2.50  a  share  at  a  time  when  the  market  price 
was  in  the  $10-$  14  range.  It  seems  remark- 
able that  a  company  which  was,  for  the 
most  part,  engaged  merely  in  the  buying 
and  selling  of  shares  should  have  been  given 
this  block  of  14,000  shares  at  a  price  which 
would  have  netted  it  an  immediate  profit  of 
well  over  $100,000. 

It  is  not  good  enough  for  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  to  say  that  the  time  lapses 
precluded  prosecution  of  the  company  for 
what  appears  to  have  been  an  illegal  transac- 
tion; and  to  add  that  any  shareholder  can 
take  action  if  he  so  pleases.  The  material 
tabled  by  the  hon.  Attorney-General  last 
week  gives  no  indication  at  all  where  these 
particular  14,000  shares  went  or  at  what  price 
they  were  sold,  in  other  words,  whether  some 
of  the  profit  that  ostensibly  went  to  Con- 
vesto was  passed  on  to  others. 


Further,  there  is  a  second  area  of  Convesto 
trading  which  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  Trading  from  the  Convesto  account 
began  in  January,  1957,  shortly  after  Mr. 
R.  K.  Farris  sold  the  original  20,000  shares, 
but  it  really  got  into  high  gear  from  February 
on.  Very  little  of  that  trading  was  with  per- 
sons or  companies  back  in  Ontario  during 
February  and  March;  if  my  count  is  correct, 
there  were  only  9  recorded  sales  back  in 
Ontario.  From  April  on,  sales  back  to  Ontario 
were  quite  frequent. 

However,  and  I  draw  this  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  attention,  during  the 
months  of  February  and  March,  there  were 
repeated  sales  from  Convesto  to  Transhare 
Company,  Vancouver.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  how  frequently  sales  to  Transhare  Com- 
pany were: 

1957  Shares 

Feb.     4 500 

„       7 1,100 

„     11 1,000 

„     13 400 

„     18 500 

„     20 700 

„     21 500 

„     27 900 

„    27 500 

Mar.     5 100 

„       6 1,000 

„     18 300 

„     20 100 

„    27 50 

Now,  if  Transhare  were  just  another  firm 
in  the  business  of  trading,  I  say  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  it  seems  strange  that  they 
should  have  lost  interest  from  March  27  on 
to  June,  the  very  period  when  trading  reached 
fever  pitch  in  the  build-up  to  the  public 
issue. 

Furthermore,  it  may  only  be  a  coinci- 
dence that  Transhare's  trading  was  all  con- 
fined to  the  months  of  February  and  March, 
when  only  9  other  sales  were  made  directly 
back  to  Ontario  by  Convesto. 

So  my  questions  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  are  these:  Exactly  who  or  what  is 
Transhare  Company,  which  appears  for  that 
two  months  period  to  have  become  a  nominee 
account  within  the  larger  nominee  account 
of  Convesto? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  My  answer  to  that  is 
that  Transhare  is  a  Vancouver  company  deal- 
ing with  shares  in  Vancouver,  and  until  and 
unless  I  am  given  some  evidence  that  some 
hon.  member  in  this  House,  or  some  other 
elected  representative,  is  involved,  I  do 
not  give  a  hoot  what  happened  to  it. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  the  shoe  on  the 
wrong  foot.  It  is  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
who  has  said  that  none  of  this  got  into 
the  hands  of  people  back  in  Ontario. 

Hon.  Ml'.  Roberts:    Well,  I- 

'  Mr,  MacDonald:  Now,  he  is  saying  until 
we  give  him  the  evidence  he  will  not  accept 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   I  point  out  to  my  hon. 

friend  that  all  of  those  transactions  were  for 

valuable  consideration- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Where  did  these  7,650 
shares  sold  by  Convesto  to  Transhare  even- 
tually go?  The  hon,  Attorney-General  has 
indicated  that  he  does  not  know.  Now,  he 
says  he  does  not  even  care. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  I  have  no  interest 
at  that  point  in  the  transaction  where  they 
went  unless  the  hon.  member  can  tell  me 
that  there  is  something  wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  also  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney-General:  Did  any  of  Convesto's 
sales  to  Transhare  represent  some  of  the 
14,000  shares  sold  by  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  to  Convesto  at  a  time  when  a 
$10  or  more  profit  was  immediately  available 
on  each  share?  Now,  as  the  Attorney- 
General  has  interjected,  I  would  be  interested 
to  know  whether  he  is  in  a  position  at  the 
moment  to  enlighten  the  House.  He  says  jio, 
he  says  he  does  not  care. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
a  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald.    Yes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  me  ask  my  hon. 
friend  this  question.  On  this  Convesto  list, 
tabled  in  this  House,  there  are  several 
hundred  shareholders  or  there  are  several 
hundred  transfers  to  individuals,  I  pick  one 
out  at  random.  Here  is  a  transfer  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1957,  to  George  McLaughlin  of 
Vancouver,  100  shares. 

Now,  might  I  ask  my  hon.  friend  if  he 
thinks  that  any  inquiry  would  go  to  ask 
George  McLaughlin  whether  he  received 
these  shares  beneficially  for  somebody  in  this 
House,  or  for  somebody  in  public  life  in 
Ontario?  Now,  does  he  think  that  adds  up 
to  sense? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aiii 
not  suggesting  that  the  government  shoiild  go 
and  ask  Mr.  McLaughlin,  but  I  am  suggesting 
this  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— 


Hon.  Mr,  Frost:  The  hon,  member  could 
ask  any  one  of  those— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  suggesting  this.  If 
an  examination  of  this  indicates  that,  in  the 
period  of  two  months  while  there  was  practi- 
cally no  trading  back  to  Ontario,  some  7,000 
shares  went  to  Transhare  Company  in  Van- 
couver, I  am  asking  where  did  these  shares 
eventually  go?  It  was  a  nominee  account 
within  the  nominee  account— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  should  he- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    An   incredible   thing,   I 
repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  let  me  ask  my 
hon.  friend  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it  after  the  trading 
started  back  to  Ontario  from  Convesto  that 
Transhare  was  out  of  the  picture  altogether— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  me  ask  my  hon.  friend 
this,  then- 
Mr.  Lavergne:  This  is  a  question. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes.  ; 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Here,  on  February  20, 
1957,  is  a  transfer  to  W.  C.  Pitfield  and 
Company  of  Montreal  of  175  shares. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  was  one  of  the  9. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Should  that  be  investi- 
gated? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right,  that  ^as 
one  of  the  9. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Should  that  be  investi- 
gated?        riVtf    iVMlkli 

Mr,  MacDonald:  I  am  asking  him  to 
investigate  some  7,000  shares  that  went  in 
two  or  three  sales  through  February  and 
March  to  Transhare  Company,  and  until  these 
have  been  investigated,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister cannot  say  that  they  did  not  come  back 
to  people  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  How  many  did  the  hon. 
member  get?  ., 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  '"^^    "^ 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Also,    I   invite   him  io 

continue  the  investigation  which  |s  obviously 
incomplete  with  regard  to  Convesto  and  its 
sales. 
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I  turn  now  to  the  situation  at  the  Lakehead, 
with  regard  to  Twin  City.  The  most  shocking 
evidence— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  facts  of  that  speech, 
the  hon.  member  delivered— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —of  all  available  in  the 
transcript  is  that  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Shaw,  president 
of  Twin  City.  His  performance  was  one  of 
deliberate  evasion,  aided  and  abetted  by  his 
solicitor,  Gavin  Young,  who  is  also  a  director 
of  Twin  City.  Mr.  Gavin  Young  alternated 
between,  on  the  one  hand,  frustrating  the 
commissioners'  efforts  to  get  at  the  facts,  con- 
tending that  their  terms  of  reference  were 
restricted  to  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company— surely  something  of  a  legal  quibble, 
since  the  controlling  interest  of  Tvdn  City  is 
with  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company 
—and  on  the  other  hand,  becoming  exasper- 
ated with  his  own  client,  and  snappily  asking 
him  to  reply  to  the  question,  preferably  with- 
out wandering  on  and  unwittingly  giving  more 
information  than  necessary. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  testimony  with- 
out being  profoundly  suspicious  that  both  the 
witness  and  his  solicitor  were  determined  to 
withhold  the  facts,  rather  than  reveal  them. 

But  Mr.  Shaw's  conduct  before  the  com- 
missioners, bad  as  it  was,  is  far  outdone  by 
the  story  his  testimony  finally  revealed.  It  is 
a  story  of  calculated  and  dehberate  deception 
of  the  Lakehead  public. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Who  is 
he  quoting  now? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Myself— of  tfie  Lakehead 
public  combined  with  collusion  behind  the 
scenes  between  Tvdn  City  and  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  which  Osten- 
sibly were  bitter  rivals  for  the  franchises. 

These  background  details  need  to  be  re- 
called. Mr.  Shaw  presented  himself  as  the 
promoter  of  a  company  that  would  be  locally 
ovraied  and  controlled,  and  therefore  might 
be  operated  exclusively  in  the  interests  of 
northwestern  Ontario,  without  any  equaliza- 
tion of  rates  over  a  wader  area  that  might 
deprive  the  northwest  of  more  favourable 
prices  due  to  their  greater  proximity  to  the 
western  source  of  gas. 

In  good  part  because  of  this,  he  secured 
the  franchises  over  the  competition  of 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company. 
Indeed,  in  some  communities  in  the  Twin 
City  territory.  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company  had  actually  achieved  second  read- 


ing on  by-laws,  only  to  have  the  local  councils 
let  the  matter  die  there  and  grant  the  fran- 
chise to  tliis  company  which  was  to  be  locally 
owned  and  controlled. 

Now,  fuel  board  hearings  for  the  Lakehead 
franchises  were  held  on  June  8,  1956,  but  the 
searching  probe  of  the  commissioners  finally 
revealed  that  months  earlier,  as  far  back  ,as 
late  1955,  Mr.  Farris  and  Mr.  Shaw  had  been 
in  negotiations,  wdth  the  result  that  on  March 
22,  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company 
had  actually  submitted  a  draft  agreement  to 
Mr.  Shaw— on  condition  that  half  of  Twdn 
City  stock  be  sold  to  them.  Mr.  Shaw  refused 
to  sign  the  agreement  until  he  had  secured 
the  franchises. 

Meanwhile  the  public,  and  presumably 
most,  if  not  all,  of  the  council  members,  were 
kept  completely  in  the  dark  as  to  Mr.  Shaw's 
collusion  wdth  Mr.  Farris. 

It  is  now  clear  that  Mr.  Shaw's  role  was 
so  much  that  of  a  carpet-bagger,  promoting 
a  franchise,  but  without  the  resources  to  do 
the  job,  that  when  he  faced  the  second  fuel 
board  hearing,  on  June  22,  to  decide  on  the 
economic  feasibility  of  the  franchises,  he  had 
no  alternative  but  finally  to  bow  to  the  pres- 
sure from  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas, 
and  accept  Mr.  Farris'  offer  to  provide  the 
finances  and  engineering  in  return  for  50  per 
cent,  of  Twin  City's  stock. 

This  was  the  "squeeze  play"  of  which  Mr. 
Shaw  complained  once  to  the  press,  though 
at  the  hearings,  he  denied  any  such  comment. 

But  Mr.  Clark's  testimony  reveals  that  the 
squeeze  play  had  actually  originated  back 
with  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited,  which 
had  no  confidence  that  Mr.  Shaw  could  do  the 
job,  and  urged  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  to  move  in  on  the  situation. 

But  the  stock  transactions  leave  many  ques- 
tions unanswered.  Because  Mr.  Shaw  is  some- 
thing of  an  "operator",  whose  business 
methods  on  occasion  arouse  the  suspicion  of 
even  his  fellow-businessmen,  it  was  necessary 
to  build  a  more  respectable  front,  involving 
persons  well  known  in  the  Lakehead  com- 
munity. 

One  of  those  involved  was  Donald  A.  Clark, 
who  became  the  recipient  of  100,000  shares  at 
15  cents  a  share  as  the  result  of  a  highly 
involved  transaction  that  went  from  Twin 
City  to  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas,  back  to 
Mr.  Shaw  and  thence  to  Mr.  Clark,  for  which 
the  commissioners  reported  they  got  no  va.lid 
explanation.  '^      , 

Now  the  information  tabled  by  the  RdhJ 
Attorney-General  last  week  appears  to  provide 
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an  explanation  of  the  disposition  of  these 
100,000  shares.  But,  I  draw  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House:  the  securities  commission 
and/or  the  hon.  Attorney-General  were  suf- 
ficiently unsure  of  themselves  that  they  took 
steps  to  communicate  with  Donald  A.  Clark, 
and  his  son,  Donald  C.  Clark,  after  I  asked 
my  question  on  February  19.  We  have  been 
assured  in  this  House  many  times  since  last 
July  that  the  investigation  is  full  and.  com- 
plete, yet  the  government,  in  February,  is 
proceeding  behind  the  scenes  to  assure  them- 
selves that  they  have  all  the  facts,  partly  on 
the  question  which  I  raised,  namely  Convesto, 
and  partly  regarding  the  100,000  shares  to 
Donald  Clark  which  I  raised  in  a  meeting  at 
the  Lakehead  on  February  21. 

But  there  are  a  couple  of  other  transactions 
that  are  noteworthy.  The  Shaw  evidence 
indicates  that  he  sold  20,000  shares  of  Twin 
City  to  each  of  Mr.  Harry  Black,  head  of  an 
accountant  firm  in  Port  Arthur,  and  auditor 
for  the  city,  and  to  Mr.  John  Andrews,  past- 
president  of  the  Fort  William  chamber  of 
commerce  and  owner  of  a  business  in  that 
city.  Apparently,  Mr.  Shaw  retained  the 
shares  which  he  sold  to  these  two  gentlemen, 
and  at  a  later  date,  with  their  approval, 
exchanged  them  for  8,000  shares  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas. 

Since  their  original  purchase  of  20,000 
shiares  of  Twin  City  was  at  15  cents  a  share, 
for  a  total  of  $3,000  each,  and  they  eventu- 
ally ended  up  with  8,000  shares  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas,  now  valued  at  $128,000 
—each  of  these  men  made  approximately 
$125,000  on  that  transaction  alone. 

These  profits  are  all  tlie  more  interesting  in 
light  of  public  statements  by  Mr.  Andrews 
to  the  effect  that  self-interest  was  not  his 
rnbtive  in  going  onto  the  board  of  directors 
of  Twin  City,  but  rather,  just  a  desire  to  serve 
the  community.  Tliere  was  at  least  $125,000 
worth  of  self-interest  thrust  upon  him  by 
events,  no  doubt,  against  his  will. 

Furthermore,  in  the  material  tabled  by  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  last  week,  detailing 
the  disposition  of  100,000  shares  that  went 
to  Donald  A.  Clark,  there  is  one  rather 
intriguing  transaction:  on  January  3,  some 
5,000  shares  were  transferred  from  Mr.  Clark 
to  F.  H.  Black,  for  an  unspecified  price,  and 
4  months  later,  5,000  shares  were  transferred 
by  Mr.  F.  H.  Black,  back  to  Mr.  Clark,  once 
again  for  an  unspecified  price. 

however,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  important 
thing  about  Twin  City  is  that,  apart  from  the 
100,000-share  transaction  to  Mr.  Clark,  and 
Mr.  S^^w's  sales  to  Mr.  Andrews  and,  Mr. 


Black,  we  still  have  no  investigation  of  the 
overall  disposition  of  the  Twin  City  shares. 
The  terms  of  reference  under  which  the  com- 
missioners operated  were  restricted  to  North- 
ern Ontario  Natural  Gas  stock  distribution, 
and  presumably  for  that  reason,  they  made  no 
overall  investigation  of  Twin  City.  Since 
Twin  City  and  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Stock  were  freely  exchanged  and  sold  at  very 
high  levels,  obviously  the  government  is  in 
no  position  to  state  tliat  it  was  not  used  for 
purposes  of  bribing  elected  officials  unless 
they  have  completed  the  job— by  a  full 
investigation  into  Twin  City  stock  distribution. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  to  save  my 
life  I  cannot  see  what  this  has  to  do- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Finally,  there  is  the  situa- 
tion  in  the   Sudbury   area. 

Let  me  first  give  the  House  some  back- 
ground here.  The  Sudbury  franchise  was  of 
paramount  importance.  Ultimately,  it  may 
well  represent  an  excess  of  50  per  cent,  of 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  sales,  because 
of  the  requirements  of  the  International 
Nickel  Company  in  addition  to  other  indus- 
trial and  residential  sales  in  the  area.  This 
importance  is  acknowledged  in  the  fact  that 
the  work  in  seeking  the  Sudbury  franchise 
was  carried  out  for  the  most  part  personally 
by  Mr.  R.  K.  Farris,  president  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas. 

Mr.  Farris  first  approached  the  Sudbury 
council  back  in  1955  when  he  got  something 
of  a  "brush-off",  partly  because  actual  distri- 
bution of  gas  was  at  least  two  or  three  years 
away,  but  even  more  because  there  was  a 
significant  body  of  opinion,  in  the  municipal 
group  and  among  the  public  at  large,  which 
favoured  a  locally  owned  company.  For  some 
months,  in  1955  and  into  1956— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Could  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
ber a  question?  Has  he  any  tittle  of  evidence 
that  any  member  of  the  Sudbury  city  council, 
past  or  present,  received  anything  in  the 
form  of  a  bribe  or— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  answer  it.  Let  him 
wait  until  I  finish. 

Some   hon.    members:    Answer!    Answer! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  possibilities  of  deve- 
lopping  such  a  locally  owned  company  were 
actually  explored.  Sudbury  authorities  sought 
information  and  guidance  from  the  Lake- 
head,  where  the  public  was  still  living 
in  the .  illusion  that  they  were  developing 
a  genuinely  locally  controlled  company  in 
twin  CitJ^.   ' 
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But  two  things  frustrated  tlie  development 
of  a  local  company  in  the  Sudbury  area. 
First,  a  counter  move  emerged  under  the 
leadership  of  the  then  mayor,  Leo  Landre- 
ville,  favouring  the  granting  of  the  franchise 
to  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas.  Second, 
President  Farris  devoted  a  great  deal  of 
personal  attention  to  securing  the  Sudbury 
franchise. 

On  3  occasions.  May  22,  1956,  and  later 
on  June  19  and  July  17,  Mr.  Farris  personally 
appeared  before  Sudbury  council,  in  what 
was  a  lengthy  and  fairly  bitter  battle,  to 
secure  council  approval.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  recalled  that  Sudbury  had  not  been  a 
participant  in  the  April,  1955,  decision  of  the 
16  northern  municipalities  when  it  was  agreed 
to  work  for  securing  all  the  franchises  for 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas.  The  city 
sent  observers,  who  sat  in  but  did  not  vote,  on 
the  decision,  because  at  that  time  opposition 
to  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas,  and  inter- 
est in  developing  a  locally  owned  company, 
was  still  dominant. 

However,  the  persistent  efforts  of  Mr. 
Farris,  with  the  full  co-operation  of  Mayor 
Landreville,  resulted  finally  in  third  reading 
of  the  by-law  being  passed  on  August 
16,  1956,  with  3  members  of  council  still 
in  bitter  opposition,  led  by  the  city's  present 
mayor,  Mr.  Fabbro. 

All  this  information,  I  might  interject,  is 
publicly  available  in  the  records  of  the 
Sudbury  council— and  I  have  personally 
secured  it  from  that  source. 

Now,  I  draw  certain  other  factual  informa- 
tion, and  testimony  from  the  transcript  to 
the  attention  of  the  House. 

First,  by  informal,  if  not  formal  agreement 
a  great  deal  of  stock  was  made  available  at 
this  stage  in  the  promotion  of  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas,  for  direction  to  various 
recipients.  When,  for  the  third  time  in  a 
year,  rights  were  made  available  to  share- 
holders, on  July  26,  1956,  on  tlie  basis  of 
1  for  15  at  $2.50  a  share,  the  testimony 
reveals  that,  on  the  direction  of  Mr.  Farris,  the 
promoters  did  not  claim  their  rights,  so  that 
all  the  block  of  unclaimed  shares  was  avail- 
able for   others. 

It  wais  from  this  block  of  stock,  for  example, 
that  the  14,000  shares  were  made  available 
to  Convesto  in  January,  1957,  some  months 
later,  but  still  at  a  price  of  $2.50,  though 
the  going  market  price  was  up  in  the  range 
of  $12  or  $14.  A  similar  block  of  14,000 
shares  went  to  Lehman  Brothers,  another 
investment  firm  in  New  York.  Where  the  rest 
of  the  deliberatly  unclaimed  promoters'  share 
rights  went,  the  testimony  does  not  reveal. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  What  is  he  reading 
from,  or  is  that  just  his  own  statement? 

Mr.  MacDonald:   It  is  my  own  statement. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  If  anyone  was  ever  mislead- 
ing- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  To  get  back  to  the  point, 
in  order  that  the  House  might  realize 
how,  circuitously  but  simply,  shares  might 
be  directed  to  any  specified  person  and  not 
show  up  in  the  investigation  so  far,  let  me 
cite  one  example,  details  of  which  do  come 
out  in  the  evidence.  Apparently,  Mr.  McLean 
was  not  financially  in  a  position  to  claim 
his  rights  when  the  1  for  5  were  made 
available  in  November,  1955.  The  McLean 
transcript,  page  256  and  following,  indicates 
that  he  made  arrangements  with  Bear,  Steams 
and  Company  in  New  York,  through  North- 
ern Ontario  Natural  Gas's  solicitor,  Mr.  Mat- 
thews of  the  firm  of  McCarthy  and  McCarthy, 
for  them  to  pick  up  the  shares  at  the  $1.50 
price,  with  Mr.  McLean  holding  an  option  to 
buy  them  back  for  $1.80  after  the  6  months' 
period  required  by  American  regulations. 
Mr.  McLean  did  buy  them  back  for  $1.80, 
and  because  of  his  continuing  moral,  if  not 
financial,  obligation  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  Philip 
Kelly,  he  subsequently  directed  that  3,150 
of  these  shares  be  sent  to  Mr.  Kelly's  nominee 
account.  Bay  and  Company,  at  the  price  of 
$1.80  a  share. 

I  invite  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  who  is 
fond  on  occasion  to  illustrate  his  point  with 
a  hypothetical  case,  to  ponder  how  that 
procedure  could  easily  be  used  to  direct 
unclaimed  share  rights,  first  through  one  of 
the  New  York  investment  firms,  with  an 
option  being  held  for  their  eventual  disposal 
to  any  specific  person  back  in  Ontario— in 
the    Sudbury   area,    or   elsewhere.  , 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  the  hon.  member  is 
using  this  hypothetical  situation  that  he 
raises  about  unclaimed  rights,  is  he  alleging 
and  asserting  that  by  that  method  this  com- 
pany bribed  certain  municipal  ofiBcials  includ- 
ing Mayor  Landreville  in  Sudbury?  Is  that 
what  he  is  alleging? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  wait  till  I  am  finished. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Why  does  he  not  answer 
the  question?  i    J'    '':    *.*-L  v:; 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  second  point  which 
I  remind  hon.  members  of,  is  that  at  an 
earlier  critical  point  in  the  examination  of 
Mr.  Farris,  he  gave  false  testimony,  the 
result  of  which  was  to  hide  his  unethical 
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practice  in  soliciting  a  new  shareholder  with 
advance  knowledge  of  share  splits  and 
rights.  For  that  reason,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  Mr.  Farris  may  have  been  equally 
willing  to  give  false  testimony  in  order 
to  withhold  from  the  commissioners  con- 
firmation of  further  unethical  practices  at 
an  even  more  critical  point— distribution  of 
stock  to  persons  who  had  helped  to  deliver 
the  Sudbury  franchise.  His  negative  reply 
when  asked  by  the  commissioners  concerning 
his  knowledge  of  stock  distribution  to  any- 
body in  the  Sudbury  area  is  therefore  open 
at  least  to  serious  doubt. 

In  any  case,  the  only  persons  who  were 
questioned  by  the  commissioners  regarding 
possible  stock  distribution  were  intimately 
involved  in  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas. 
If  one  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  investi- 
gation, as  stated  repeatedly  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  was  to  assure  the  public  that  North- 
ern Ontario  Natural  Gas  stock  distribution 
had  not  been  used  to  bribe  any  elected 
officials,  then  the  inquiry  is  obviously  inade- 
quate when  it  stops  after  getting  the  evi- 
dence only  of  those  who  were  in  a  position  to 
oflFer  the. bribe. 

•'  Clearly,  the  investigation  must  be  extended 
io  get  independent  testimony. 

.  Finally,  Mr.  Speaker— 

'^  Mr.  Lavergne:  Finally  — that  is  12  times 
now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  personally  been 
told  by  many  reputable  persons  in  Sudbury 
that  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company 
stock  was  distributed  in  the  area.  Further- 
hlore,  at  least  one  of  those  involved  in  the 
franchise  battle  has  personally  boasted  that 
he  made  a  great  deal  of  money  from  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  stock.  It  is 
time  that  the  facts  were  sifted  from  the 
rumour  in  this  situation. 

■^'.It  is  not  my  function  to  name  any  names 
at  this  point.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  a 
properly  constituted  judicial  body,  with 
powers  to  take  evidence  under  oath,  to 
pursue  the  matter.  I  have  carried  my  per- 
sonal investigation  as  far  as  possible  to  date, 
with  the  resources  at  my  command.  I  invite 
the  government  to  complete  the  investigation 
in  the  Sudbury  area,  with  regard  to  Twin 
City  stock  distribution  and  with  regard  to 
Convesto. 

The  government  has  a  clear  obligation  to 
do  this,  and  until  it  has  done  it,  it  can  make 
no  claim  that  the  issue  is  closed,  or  that  none 
of 'the  .stock  distribution  was  used  to  "sweeten 


up"  elected  officials,  at  tlae  provincial  or  at 
the  municipal  level. 

And,  in  proceeding  to  complete  the  investi- 
gation, there  is  one  witness  who  should  be 
called  back,  namely  Mr.  A.  D.  McKenzie. 
Because  of  a  conflict  in  business  and  holiday 
commitments,  the  commissioners  did  not 
question  Mr.  McKenzie  until  late  in  August^ 
after  the  hon.  Attorney-General  announced 
that  charges  were  to  be  laid  against  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company.  Since  the 
matter  was  before  the  courts,  the  commis- 
sioners felt  that  they  were  not  free  to  quesr 
tion  Mr.  McKenzie.  No  evidence  was  sought, 
and  none  given,  as  to  exactly  what  role  Mr. 
McKenzie  did  play,  other  than  as  general 
adviser,  in  the  early  promotional  stages.  His 
key  position  in  both  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  Company  and  the  Tory  party,  in  light 
of  everything  else  now  known,  makes  it 
obviously  necessary  that  the  full  details  of 
Mr.  McKenzie's  contribution  be  sought. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  are  a  number  of 
matters  which  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  has  introduced  into  the  House 
that  require  clearing  up.  In  that  respect  I 
ask  the  indulgence  of  the  House  to  just  make 
certain  comments. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  here,  in 
front  of  me,  a  statement  of  the  various  hear- 
ings of  the  various  municipalities  who  were 
present  when  they  took  place,  and  when  the 
order  was  signed  by  the  fuel  board.  I  refer 
to  the  Sudbury  one,  because  that  is  one 
which  the  hon.  member  has  just  made 
reference  to. 

The  hearing  date  was  June  21,  1956,  here 
in  Toronto,  and  again  on  July  31,  1956.  The 
board  was  composed  of  Messrs.  Crozier, 
MacTavish  and  Howard.  Counsel  for  the 
applicant.  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company,  was  present;  so  were  Mr.  J.  J.  Kelly, 
solicitor  for  Sudbury;  the  mayor,  Mr.  Landre- 
ville;  Mr.  Murphy,  a  comptroller;  and  Mr. 
Fabbro,  a  controller,  and  there  was  nobody 
representing  any  other  person  in  conflict,  or 
in  competition  at  that  time,  with  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company. 

The  decision  or  the  order  was  made  on 
August  15,  1956.  If  there  is  anything  at  all 
to  cast  any  doubts  or  suspicions  on  that  sort 
of  a  procedure,  the  hon.  merriber  has  certainljf 
done  his  best  to  do  so. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  have  listened  now  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  or  more,  to  a  rehashing  of 
evidence  and  a  quoting  of  evidence  out-  6i 
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context,  in  an  attempt,  first  of  all,  to  discredit 
the  investigators  who  worked  for  months  on 
this,  who  brought  in  their  report,  and  made 
their  findings  on  this  very  evidence  that  the 
hon.  member  has  now  tried  to  move  around 
and  shift  for  his  own  use. 

He  has  made  attacks  of  the  most  vicious 
and  unwarranted  nature  on  the  former  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  on  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  on  Mr.  Cyril  Young,  on 
Mr.  McKenzie,  on  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
himself,  and  he  has  been  on  order  on  the  fuel 
board- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not— 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  He  has  actually  set  a 
procedure  in  this  House  that  is  without  pre- 
cedent. He  rose  in  this  House  and  he  has, 
first  of  all,  taken  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
McLean,  having  made  out  Mr.  McLean  a  liar. 
He  then  takes  the  testimony  of  Mr.  McLean 
to  deal  with  one  or  two  other  persons.  He 
takes  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Farris  to  discredit 
Mr.  Deans.  He  takes  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Clark  and  Mr.  Farris  to  discredit  Mr.  Kelly 
and  Mr.  McLean,  and  Mr.  McKenzie.  He 
takes  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Kelly  to  discredit 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself,  and  then  he 
takes  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Shaw,  and  of 
Mr.  Shaw's  lawyer,  and  makes  them  both 
prevaricators.  This  is  a  spectacle  without 
precedent  in  this  House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  does  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  not  get  the  full  facts  instead 
of  putting  on  this  kind  of  display? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  is  a  spectacle  that 
never  has  been  seen  in  this  House  before,  and 
it  is  such  a  consistent,  persistent  course  of 
inconsistency  that  I  ask  this  House  to  judge 
the  hon.  mernber  who  rose  here  by  his  own 
effort  that  he  put  forward  here  tonight.  How 
could  anybody  accept  from  him  that  kind  of 
reasoning,  anything  that  is  worth  any  further 
attention? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Attorney-General 
is  just  putting  on  a  display. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  All  the  shares  that  were 
issued  to  all  the  people  who  bought  shares 
from  this  company— prior  to  the  public  offer- 
ing on  June  4,  1957— all  of  them  have  been 
accounted  for  in  schedule  A  for  anyone  who 
wants  to  count  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  not  true.  That  is 
not  true. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  14,000  shares  that 
were  sold  to  Convesto  were  in  no  sense  the 
offering  of  rights  to  the  taking  up  of  non- 
exemptive  rights.    They  were  sold  directly— 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Read  the  evidence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  All  the  rights  of  that 
company  were  taken  up  either  by  the  share- 
holders when  they  were  issued,  or  by  arrange- 
ment with  certain  shareholders  with  other 
persons  whom  they  wanted  in  the  company- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  They  were  part  of 
unclaimed  rights— the  hon.  Attorney-General 
should  read  the  testimony.  That  is  what  he 
has  not  read  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  —and  I  would  say  with 
respect  to  Mr.  Clark,  and  the  evidence  in  that 
respect,  that  Mr.  Bray,  one  of  these  investi- 
gators, spoke  to  Mr.  Clark  on  July  2,  1958, 
and  the  findings  that  were  made  were  based— 
so  far  as  they  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Twin  City  matter— based  on  the  statement 
that  was  made  by  Mr.  Clark  to  Mr.  Bray, 
and  at  this  date  later  we  produced  actual 
written  evidence  in  support  of  what  he  had 
said  was  the  position,  in  conversation  by  his 
long-distance  telephone  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  made  the  suggestion 
that  Mr.  Farris,  by  going  to  Sudbury  and  see- 
ing the  Sudbury  council,  was  in  that  way  per- 
haps establishing  personal  contact  with  the 
men  there.  If  there  was  anything  sinister 
about  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  me,  in 
any  way,  to  see  that  there  was  anything  in 
those  particular  transactions  that  are  open 
to  question  in  themselves— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Extremely  what?  They 
have  already  given  a  lot  to  keep  it  covered 
up- 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  And  I  want  to  say,  since 
my  hon.  friend  constantly  brings  this  up,  I 
have  not  been  able— I  have  found  no  evidence 
whatever  that  indicates  to  me,  and  I  must 
speak  this  name  now  because  he  has  been 
keeping  it  there  right  along,  that  the  hon. 
Mr.  Justice  Landreville  had,  in  any  way,  any 
improper  connections  with  this  company  at 
any  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Now  what  I  do  think  my  hon.  friend  is 
concerned  with,  what  he  is  injecting  into 
this,  is  the  fact  that,  in  the  offering  of  this 
large  amount  of  stock  in  a  bundle  that  was 
made  in  June,  1957,  that  some  of  that— a 
fairly  substantial  amount  of  it— was  made 
available  through  the  people  who  were  distri- 
buting it  in  the  Sudbury  area.  And  it  may 
very  well  be— 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  on  a 
question  of  privilege. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Privilege?  He  abuses  it 
every  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:    All  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral is  either  wilfully  or  otherwise  misrepre- 
senting—on no  occassion  have  I  spoken  of 
stock  at  the  time  of  the  public  issue.  I  am 
talking  about  promotional  stock  at  an  earlier 
stage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Very  well.  Then  I  say 
that,  as  far  as  that  promotional  stock  is  con- 
cerned, it  has  been  accounted  for  in  every 
way  that  it  would  be  possible  to  account  for 
it,  and  I  stand  here  in  my  position  as  Attorney- 
General  and  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  I 
would  in  any  way  be  doing  my  duty  by 
attempting  to  investigate  any  single  person, 
further  than  what  has  happened  now  on  the 
evidence  before— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  year  ago  he  said  exactly 
the  same  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:    I  stand  here  now  and 

I  say- 
Mr.  MacDonald:    That  is  exactly  what  he 

said  a  year  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  What  is  more,  I  would 
not  be  worthy  of  this  oflBce  if  I  were  to  fail 
my  duty,  and  I  stake  my  own  reputation  on 
that  statement. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    I  warn  him,  he  will  be 
sorry  before  this  is  over- 
Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 
Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:   Very  well. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —just  as  he  was  a  year 
ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  And  I  expect  that  when 
the  next  election  comes— I  expect  and  hope 
that  I  will  be  sitting  in  this  House.  I  have 
grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  will  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say 
that  it  is  my  purpose  to  conclude  the  debate 
on  this  issue,  but  if  there  are  other  hon.  mem- 
bers who  desire  to  speak  it  would  be  better, 
I  think,  if  they  would  speak  now  before  I 
conclude  the  debate.  Or  do  they  want  me  to 
go  ahead? 

An  hon.  member:  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  ( Bruce) :  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  concerning  this  debate. 


Tonight  all  of  us  have  listened  to  a  character 
assassination  of  numerous  people  but  the  one 
that  I  am  particularly  interested  in,  naturally, 
is  my  own  leader  and  great  friend,  the  hon. 
leader  of  tlie  Opposition.  I  must  say  that  it 
disappoints  me,  as  I  am  sure  it  disappoints 
mostly  all  of  the  hon.  members  of  tliis  House, 
to  hear  a  man  such  as  Mr.  Wintermeyer  con- 
demned tlie  way  that  he  has  been  tonight. 

And  I  would  just  like  to  take  you  back, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  some  time  in  1955  when  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  first  elected 
as  a  private  hon.  member  of  this  legislative 
assembly.  He  came  in  here  after  defeating 
the  member  of  the  government  forces  in 
Waterloo  North  and  he  has  made  an  out- 
standing contribution  to  the  debates  of  this 
House  since  that  time. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  as  everyone  knows, 
is  a  great  family  man.  He  is,  in  his  own 
church,  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing laymen  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  I  defy  anyone  in  this  House— and  I  am 
sure  that  there  is  not  any  one,  with  the 
exception  of  one  or  two  whom  we  know— 
who  would  challenge  that  statement.  He  is 
an  outstanding  lawyer.  He  is  an  outstanding 
family  man  and  his  name  has  always  been 
connected  with  the  words  of  honesty  and  the 
highest  integrity. 

Last  spring  when  we  had  a  leadership  con- 
vention among  the  Liberals  of  this  province 
I  was  one  of  those  who  allowed  my  name  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North.  All  hon.  members  know 
what  happened.  Besides  annihilating  myself 
he  had  other  opposition  of  men,  I  am  sure, 
men  who  even  members  of  the  government 
forces  will  say  were  outstanding.  I  refer  to 
such  a  man  as  hon.  Walter  Harris  who, 
in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion  among 
Liberals,  and  certainly  among  Progressive- 
Conservatives,  is  a  man  of  outstanding  ability 
in  the  political  hfe  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  And  yet  this  young  man,  who  has 
only  been  in  this  House  for  4  years,  defeated 
hon.  Mr.  Harris. 

Since  that  time  he  has  led  the  Opposition 
forces  in  this  House  with  great  abihty.  The 
hon.  member  for  York  South  has  always,  and 
particularly  tonight,  insisted  that,  because  he 
was  the  financial  critic  of  the  Opposition,  that 
had  some  bearing,  and  for  some  reason  he 
was  able  to  sit  presumably  in  the  Cabinet  and 
know  what  was  going  on  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  House. 
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I  say  to  hon.  members  quite  frankly,  as  a 
member  of  the  Opposition,  that  being  finan- 
cial critic  in  this  House  does  not  mean  one 
single  thing  as  far  as  being  able  to  get  advice 
where  government  policy  is  concerned,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  knows  it 
full  well. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  missing  the  point. 

Mr,  Whicher:  I  am  not  missing  the  point 
one    bit.     Because    he    did    happen    to    be 
financial    critic- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   Read  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  editorials,  they  will  tell  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Because  he  did  happen  to 
be  financial  critic  at  the  time  that  these  things 
took  place,  why  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  has  blown  that  up  into  a  great  balloon. 
In  reality,  he  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
situation,  whatsoever.  The  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North  was  a  private  hon.  member 
in  this  House.  What  is  wrong  with  a  private 
hon.  member  in  this  House  buying  any  kind 
of  stock  whatsoever? 

I  agree  fully  with  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  said,  and  with  what  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  has  said,  that,  of 
course,  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  to  be 
very,  very  careful  in  their  dealings  with  stock 
transactions,  particularly  when  the  govern- 
ment is  involved. 

But  this  man,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition,  knew  nothing  about  government 
policy  whatsoever.  He  did  not  know  any- 
thing more  about  it  than  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  knew,  and  the  unfortunate 
thing  about  politics- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  voted  on  the 
bill  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —the  unfortunate  thing  about 
politics  in  this  province  is  that  when  one 
enters  poHtics  he  puts  himself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  take  innuendoes  and  half- 
truths  by  such  people  as  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South.  Not  only  does  he  bring  his 
name  up— 

An  hon.  member:  Deal  with  the  issue. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Whicher  —not  only  in  this  House,  but 
across  the  whole  province  of  Ontario  in  a 
smearing  way. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  he  not  be  smear- 
ing if  he  was  free  to  do  something  about  the— 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  just  as  free  as  he  is. 
I  have  nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  this 
issue.  I  do  not  own  one  little  bit  of  stock 
in  this  company. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   If  he  was  not  inhibited. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  has  something  to  say— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   So  has  everybody  else- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Everybody  else  had  every- 
thing to  say  during  my  speech  too,  if  that 
was  right  I  am  just  giving  them  back  a  bit 
of  their  own  medicine. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Was  that  a  speech? 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 
Mr.  Whicher:  A  typical  example- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Including  the  hon.  mem- 
ber. He  shouts  from  up  there  all  the  time. 

An   hon.   member:    He   never   hears   what 
he- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.  The  hon.  member 
for  York  South  now  has  been  in  good  atten- 
tion so  far. 

Mr.  Whicher:  A  typical  example  of  how 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  acts,  is 
when  he  names  a  man  whom  I  know  just 
casually,  Mr.  Cyril  Young,  tonight  as  one 
who  evidently  had  something  to  do  with 
them  when  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company  was  first  bom.  I  had  not  followed  it 
at  all.  I  did  not  know  anything  about  it,  but 
he  tried  to  bring  in  the  fact  that  he  was  an 
outstanding  Liberal. 

Now,  what  in  heaven's  name  has  that  got 
to  do  with  it?  He  could  have  been  an  out- 
standing CCF'er,  if  there  is  such  a  person. 

What  difference  does  it  make  if  Mr. 
Young  is  an  outstanding  Liberal  or  whether 
he  is  an  outstanding  Progressive-Conserva- 
tive? I  ask  him  that  honestly.  What  dif- 
ference does  it  make?  Does  he  think  that 
Mr.  Young  knew  what  was  going  on  in  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  mind  or  in  any  of 
the  minds  of  any  of  the  hon.  Ministers  of 
the  Cabinet?  Obviously,  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  it. 

By  bringing  Mr.  Young's  name  up  in  this 
House,  and  having  his  name  circulated 
among  the  papers  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
as   an   outstanding   Liberal,   he   is   trying   to 
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smear  not  only  Mr.  Young,  but  he  is  trying, 
he  is  attempting,  to  smear  the  Liberals  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  quite  honestly, 
and  I  hope  that  all  hon.  members  of  this 
House  will  agree  with  me,  that  really  the 
only  person  who  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  is  smearing  in  this  legislative  assembly 
tonight  is  himself.  I  say  to  him  that  the 
people  of  this  province  will  think  about  it 
and  realize  that,  whenever  that  election  is 
called. 

There  is  one  other  thing  that  I  must  men- 
tion here,  because  it  is  my  duty  to  do  so. 

I,  of  course,  have  been  outside  of  this 
gas  issue.  I  never  had  a  share  of  gas  in  my 
life.  But  as  a  member  of  the  Opposition 
it  is  my  duty  to  bring  some  of  these  things 
forth,  and  I  believe  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  way  that  the  government 
handled  this  gas  issue  in  the  past  year  or 
so. 

I  say  to  hon,  members  that  I  have  every 
sympathy  with  two  of  the  former  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Cabinet  who  are  sitting  on  the 
other  side  now.  I  believe  that  it  was  through 
circumstances,  to  a  large  extent,  that  they 
got  involved.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
another  member  of  this  Cabinet,  a  former 
member,  who  made  a  great  personal  fortune, 
and  no  one  is  going  to  convince  me  that 
he  did  not  gain  that  fortune,  other  than  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  government 
and  knew  what  was  happening  in  government 
circles  and  in  the  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  Company  itself. 

I  say  to  hon.  members  with  all  due  res- 
pect, and  I  have  made  this  statement  in  the 
House  before,  no  one  can  question  the 
integrity  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  who  is  sitting  right 
over  there. 

On  the  other  hand,  he  must  bear  some 
responsibility,  and  I  give  hon.  members  this 
example. 

I  remember  very  well  in  Europe  during  the 
last  war  that  immediately  after  the  war  they 
had  war  trials.  At  one  of  the  war  trials  they 
tried  a  man  by  the  name  of  General  Kurt 
Meyer  because  somewhere  in  his  panzer 
division,  Canadian  troops  had  been  shot.  It 
was  disclosed  at  that  trial  that  some  sergeant 
or  non-commissioned  oflBcer  in  that  division 
had  ordered  the  shooting  of  Canadian 
prisoners.  General  Meyer,  of  course,  it  was 
shown  at  the  trials,  had  nothing  whatsoever 
to  do  with  the  execution.  Nevertheless,  that 
court  martial  found  him  guilty  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  be  shot.  It  was  only  through  the 
intervention  of  General  Chris— 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Surely  he  is  not  going  to 
shoot   me— 

Mr.  Whieher:  I  thought,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
going  to  be  shot  earlier  this  evening. 

It  was  only  through  the  intervention  of 
General  Chris  Volkes,  who  was  then  the 
corps  commander  in  Europe,  that  this  man 
was  spared.   He  was  sentenced  to  prison. 

Here  is  the  example.  If  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province  is  going  to  stand 
in  this  House,  as  he  has  done  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  take  the  credit  for  such  things 
as  hospitalization  insurance;  the  credit  for 
the  numerous  schools  that,  according  to 
himself,  and  his  government,  they  have  pro- 
moted since  1943;  the  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  miles  of  highway  that  have  been  built— 
if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  going  to  accept 
the  credit  for  these  things,  then  he  must 
accept  the  responsibility  when  something  goes 
wrong  in  the  Cabinet  of  which  he  is  the  head. 

And  something  did  go  wrong.  There  is  no 
question   about   it,   whatsoever. 

Therefore,  I  say  to  him,  that  whether  he 
knew  anything  about  it  or  not,  nevertheless, 
he  is  the  head  of  the  government  and  there 
was  something  wrong  in  that  government 
when  the  Minister  of  Mines  could  get  into 
an  organization  that  was  going  to  be  helped 
to  be  financed  by  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  most  respectfully, 
and  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  that  he  can 
argue  all  he  wants,  and  I  am  certainly  no 
character  assassin;  I  have  not  gone  across 
this  province  or  mentioned  such  things  as 
I  have  heard  tonight  not  once,  and  I  am 
saying  it  to  him  in  this  Legislature  where  I 
believe  such  things  should  be  said,  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  must  accept  some 
responsibility  for  this. 

Something  was  wrong,  whether  he  knew  it 
or  not,  and  there  are  thousands  of  people  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  who  have  a  feeling 
in  their  hearts,  and  in  their  minds,  that  some- 
thing was  wrong  in  the  Cabinet  that  is  sit- 
ting across  from  where  I  am  now. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  will  certainly  leave  it  to  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  whether 
they  think  that  this  man,  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition,  has  done  anything  wrong  as  a 
private  member.  He  invested  his  own  funds, 
not  knowing  anything  about  government 
policy  whatsoever.  I  say  to  hon.  members  that 
it  is  completely  wrong,  and  that  it  is  too 
bad,  that  a  law  could  not  be  passed  whereby 
character  assassins,  such  as  the  hon.  member 
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for  York  South,  who  goes  all  over  this 
province  dragging  names,  that  are  much 
higher  in  the  air  than  his  own,  into  the 
mud  that  he  loves  to  crawl  in— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  he  was  free,  would  he 

not  be  going  after- 
Mr.  Whicher:   I  am  just  as  free  as  he  is 

any  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  paralyzed  by  the 
position  he  is  in,  otherwise  he  would  be 
turning  criss-cross  across  this  country. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  should  never  mention  the  name  virtue. 
It  should  be  a  word  that  would  never  come 
out    of    his    lips    at    all. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  end  of  my 
remarks  here  tonight.  I  hope  that  the  House 
will  accept  them  with  the  sincerity  with 
which  they  have  been  given.  Politics  is  a 
real  tough  game,  but  when  we  get  a  fellow 
like  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  who 
has  done  his  best,  whose  name  is  synonymous 
with  honesty,  being  dragged  down  by  a  man 
such  as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  then 
I  say  that  it  is  really  a  tough  business,  and 
it  is  too  bad  that  we  have  to  put  up  with 
men  such  as  we  have  sitting  over  here. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  something 
has  been  missed  in  this  whole  picture  tonight. 
I  have  been  listening  to  tlie  remarks  for 
two  hours  but  I  have  heard  no  mention  at  all, 
Mr.  Speaker,  about  the  benefits  of  gas  to 
this  province,  even  my  own  area.  We  have  a 
gas  company  in  there,  a  beautiful  head 
office  building  in  the  city  of  Fort  William, 
a  large  pipe  plant  in  the  city  of  Port  Arthur, 
some  millions  of  dollars  spent  in  piping 
those  two  cities  and  that  whole  area,  which 
have  resvilted  in  a  $2  million  addition  to  the 
Canada  Malting  Company,  a  tremendous 
addition  to  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company. 

Many  otlier  industries  have  grown  since 
gas  was  made  available  at  the  Lakehead, 
employing  many  more  hundreds  of  men.  It 
is  a  great  benefit  to  that  whole  area,  one  of 
which  we  are  proud.  The  public  was  never 
asked  to  put  one  nickel  into  it  to  finance  it, 
and  the  province  of  Ontario  has  never  put 
one  cent  of  the  people's  money  into  it. 

Now  let  us  look  at  that  picture  rather  than 
little  trifling  things  of  trying  to  say  that  some- 
body was  crooked.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  really 
ashamed  of  the  debate  that  I  have  heard 
tonight,  when  the  much  larger  picture  of 
expanding  this  province  and  adding  to  the 
prosperity  of  its  people  is  what  we  should  be 


endeavouring  to  do.  I  give  credit  to  our 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  this  government  for 
taking  a  leading  part  in  it,  and  for  bringing 
us  out  to  where  we  find  ourselves  today  wdth 
a  greatly  expanded  economy— again  I  repeat, 
Mr.  Speaker,  without  it  costing  the  people  of 
this  province  one  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  add  a  few  words— I  hope  they  will  be  few 
—to  what  has  been  said  in  relation  to  this 
matter. 

Now,  might  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
Bruce,  following  the  words  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Reform  Institutions,  that  among  the 
great  benefits  brought  to  the  province  by  this 
government  which  he  partially  enumerated, 
one  of  them  that  he  did  not  mention  was  the 
great  work  we  did  in  bringing  natural  gas 
from  western  Canada  to  Ontario.  I  say,  sir, 
that  will  stand  out  in  history  when  the  history 
of  these  days  comes  to  be  written.  That  will- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  excusing?  He  is 
getting  out  of  it,  is  he? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Let  the  hon.  member  just 
keep  quiet,  I  will  tend  to  him  in  a  moment. 
I  am  getting  out  of  the  gutter  for  a  moment 
and  getting  out  into  a  place  where  we  can 
discuss  some  of  these  issues. 

May  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  things  that  will  be  counted  in 
history  as  one  of  the  great  turning  points  of 
this  country,  and  I  would  be  glad,  the  next 
time  my  good  hon.  friend  from  Bruce 
enumerates  the  things  that  this  great  govern- 
ment has  done,  if  he  would  include  that  in 
tliose  things  that  he  enumerates. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  may  I  say, 
I  would  like  to  put  this,  in  my  own  way,  into 
perspective.  I  would  like  to  say,  first  of  all, 
that  we  should  remember  that  the  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  Limited,  its 
formation,  its  objective,  what  it  sought  to  do, 
was  entirely  proper  and  in  the  public  interest. 
Now,  do  not  forget  that. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    But  not  their  methods. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well  now,  just  a  moment. 
Let  the  hon.  member  just  hold  his  tongue  for 
a  while.  He  just  likes  yeUing  down  an  empty 
barrel. 

May  I  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  intentions 
of  the  company  were  entirely  proper  and 
laudable. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  may  I  say  this  to 
you,  sir,  that  its  formation  was  in  the  pubHc 
interest.  This  company  was  thoroughly  justi- 
fied in  obtaining  the  best  people  it  could 
obtain  in  Ontario  to  further  its  interest,  and 
I  will  say  this  about  Mr.  Young.  I  have 
known  Mr.  Cyril  Young  for  very  many  years. 
I  count  him  as  a  friend  of  mine,  not  a  politi- 
cal friend.  I  may  say,  sir,  that  I  have  done 
my  very  best  to  convert  him  to  the  cause 
which  I  espouse,  and  perhaps  one  of  these 
days  I  may  be  successful.  I  do  not  know,  I 
never  lose  hope. 

But  I  would  say  tliat  Cyril  Young  is  a 
great  Canadian,  a  great  northern  Ontario  man. 
If  Cyril  is  senile,  I  never  discovered  that 
myself.  I  have  never  felt  that.  I  would  say 
far  from  it,  I  would  say  that  he  is  a  very 
able  man  and  one  of  those  who  has  helped 
to  build  the  north  country,  and  if  the  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  Limited 
obtained  his  services,  I  would  say  they  did 
a  proper  thing,  and  they  got  a  decent  man 
and  a  good  citizen  to  further  their  cause  and 
I  would  say  that  it  was  entirely  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Then  they  fired  him. 
Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  I  would  say  this,  sir- 
Mr.  MacDonald:    The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  putting  his  placing  on  it. 

Hon,  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this,  sir, 
concerning  Mr.  McKenzie,  and  I  will  deal 
with  that  in  a  moment. 

As  for  Mr.  McKenzie,  I  know  of  no  one 
who  has  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
Ontario  and  its  municipalities  and  people  and 
I  would  say  that  they  were  entirely  justified 
at  the  time  in  turning  to  Mr.  McKenzie,  who 
is  a  well-known  lawyer  in  this  city,  and  who 
has  an  encyclopaedic  knowledge  of  Ontario 
and  the  north  country.  I  would  say,  sir,  that 
I  think  that  those  things- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Remember  this,  this  com- 
pany had  a  laudable  objective.  It  was  an 
objective  which  my  good  friend,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions,  has  referred 
to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  great  fight,  sir, 
was  this— and  I  was  in  it  from  the  days  of 
1951  and  1952,  and  I  know  this— the  great 
objective  was  this:  to  bring  the  gas  lines 
through  northern  Ontario  to  serve  the  people 
of  this  province,  and  there  were  great  and 
powerful  interests  that  wanted  to  bring  this 
gas  line  down  into  Ontario  by  way  of  Detroit 
through  the  United  States. 

Interjection  by  an  hon,  member. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    And  I  would  say  this,  sir, 
that  I  am  proud  of  my  association- 
Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  wish  he  would  close 
his  trap  for  a  while. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    May  I  say  this,  sir,  that 
I   am  very- 
Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  this,  if  that 
man  would  shut  his  mouth,  it  would  be  a 
great   advantage.     Gracious   me. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    May  I  say  this,  sir. 

Well,  if  the  hon.  member  wants  to  ask  a 
question,  let  him  get  up  and  not  sit  there 
and  clutter  like  a  pig  in  a  trough.  Do  not  sit 
there  like  that,  get  up  and— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  we  see  who  is  in  the 
gutter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    The  hon.  member  is  so 
used  to  wallowing  in  the  gutter- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  we  see  who  is  in  die 

gutter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  does  not  know  how  to 
act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  am  down  in  the  gut- 
ter he  is  with  me. 

Now,  the  question  to  the  hon.  Prime  Mini- 
ster is  this:  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in 
effect,  saying  that  he  condones  and  approves 
of  the  proposition  that  the  company  got 
Mr.    McKenzie    as    their    adviser? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Why,  I  think  myself,  as 
far  as   Mr.   McKenzie's   association  with  this 
company,  back  in  1955,  is  concerned- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Philip  Kelly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —was  entirely  proper.  Of 
course  it  was. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Philip  Kelly,  who  was  in  the  Cabinet.  He  is 
condoning  all  that?  I  would  like  him  to 
answer  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  that  it  does  not  matter  who  sug- 
gested it. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  The  lion.  Prime  Minister 
is  condoning  all  that,  is  he?  That  is  good.  Let 
us  get  that  on  the  record. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  go 
ahead  with  the  order  of  my  remarks  and  say 
this:  I  think  one  of  the  great  achievements  in 
this  province  was  to  bring  about  what  has 
been  brought  about,  that  is,  the  bringing  of 
gas  from  western  Canada  through  northern 
Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Agreed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  well  I  am  glad  he 
agrees  with  something,  because  he  has  got 
so  little  sense  that  he  can  agree  with  little 
that  I  know  of.  The  fact  is,  when  he  agrees 
with  anything,  it  leaves  me  distrustful.  I 
prefer  to  be  in  disagreement  with  him.  I  do 
not  want  him  to  agree  with  me  in  anything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  does  not?  He  had 
better  smile. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Well,   every  time   I  look 
over  at  him,  it  is  enough  to  make  me  laugh. 
However,  sir,  may  I  say  this  again— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  should  keep  his 
language  parliamentary. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —remember  that  there  is 
nothing  sinister  about  the  formation  of  this 
company,  its  objectives,  and  what  it  sought 
to  do.    It  was  entirely  in  the  public  interest. 

Now  what  is  the  issue  here?  The  issue,  sir, 
is  this: 

First,  the  honour  of  tliis  House;  secondly, 
the  honour  of  certain  hon.  members  of  this 
House;  thirdly,  the  honour  of  members  of 
municipal  councils  in  Ontario  and  municipal 
and  public  officials  in  this  province.  That  is 
the  issue,  sir.  It  is  not  the  objectives  of  the 
company,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  these  issues  that 
I  have  mentioned. 

Again  I  say,  sir,  it  is  the  honour  of  the 
House,  it  is  the  honour  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House;  the  honour  of  municipal 
councils  and  of  public  officials  in  this  prov- 
ince, and  it  is  to  that  issue,  which  is  the  only 
issue  that  we  are  confronted  with,  which  I 
propose  to  deal  very  briefly  with  at  this  time. 

Now,  may  I  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  Royal 
commissions— and  he  mentioned  that  in  his 
addres— in  their  findings,  in  history,  very 
seldom  settled  anything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  why  he  said— 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  this  to  you,  sir, 
that  it  is  tlie  evidence  that  counts,  it  is  upon 
that  the  judgments  are  formed. 

Now  I  can  give  to  my  hon.  friends  oppo- 
site a  very  great  historical  example  of  that. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon) 
will  recollect  the  incident  very,  very  well. 
Some  40  years  ago,  or  nearly  40  years  ago, 
Mr.  Howard  Ferguson  faced  a  Royal 
inquiry  presided  over  by  two  justices,  Messrs. 
Latchford  and  Riddle,  I  think.  Is  that  correct? 

Now,  it  involved  an  investigation  of 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  of 
this  province. 

May  I  say,  that  the  evidence  was  pro- 
duced before  that  commission,  and  the  com- 
missioners made  their  findings,  with  which 
Mr.  Ferguson  disagreed,  and  he  made  the 
classic  statement  that  before  he  was 
through,  there  would  be  hides  on  the  fence 
and,  sir,  there  were.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  took  the  issue  to  the  people  and  it  was 
the  people  in  the  end  who  decided  those 
issues   and  determined  those  things. 

So  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  this:  that 
it  is  the  evidence,  it  is  the  material  that 
is  filed  before  the  people,  upon  which  the 
determinations  are  really  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suppose  by  this  time  that 
I  should  be  getting  used  to  irresponsible 
statements,  which  are  often  very  recklessly 
made  and  sometimes  made  under  the  protec- 
tion of  privilege  and  which  are,  of  course, 
designed  to  impute  dishonest,  improper 
motives  and  any  other  evil  things  that  it  is 
possible  to  insinuate  against  the  government, 
its  policies,  its  actions  and  very  often  against 
civil  servants,  municipal  officials  and  gene- 
rally against  the  parties  which  are  opposite 
to  the  ones  making  the  allegations.  I  do  not 
know  that  anybody  has  had  more  experience 
in  that  sort  of  thing  than  I  have. 

I  may  say  this  in  a  very  kindly  way  to  the 
hon.  member  opposite,  because  I  always 
endeavour  to  be  reasonable  and  kindly  to 
the  Opposition,  but  I  may  say  this:  that  only 
4  years  ago,  in  the  1955  election,  the  press 
and  the  air  were  simply  full  of  statements 
made  by  the  Opposition  in  relation  to  the 
highways  matter.  I  could  read  hon.  members 
reams  of  speeches  that  were  made.  I  shall 
only  take  one  typical  case  and  it  was  used 
in  this   House  before. 

On  May  31,  1955,  the  then  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  Kingston  was  reported  in  that 
great  daily  newspaper,  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
to  have  said: 

Mr.  Frost  did  not  answer  our  question: 
"What   became   of   the    $28   million.     He 
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says  it  is  a  lie;  that  no  one  stole  $28 
million.  Well,  how  much  did  they  steal 
then?  $27  million?"  asked  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition?  He  also  complained  that  an 
inexperienced  company  won  a  $1.2  million 
highway  contract  because  the  company 
was  headed  by  Conservative  stalwarts. 
So  I  am  used  to  allegations. 

May  I  say  this— that  the  election  took 
place  and  the  jury  of  the  people  that  Howard 
Ferguson  appealed  to,  rendered  their  unerr- 
ing judgment— all  right  now,  listen— rejected 
those  statements  and,  since  that  time,  I 
do  not  think  I  have  ever  heard  the  matter 
mentioned  in  the  House— $28  million  stolen— I 
have  never  heard  it  in  the  House. 

On  Monday,  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  were  dealt  with,  and  I 
never  heard  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
who  goes  out  and  talks  about  these  things 
outside  the  House,  ever  mention  such  a  thing 
He  never  opened  his  trap,  never. 

Let  him  just  sit  down.  He  never  opened 
his  trap,  and  he  is  afraid  to  open  his  trap. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it  parliamentary  to  ask 
another    hon.    member    to    close    his    trap? 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  ask  all  of  you  to  be 

restrained. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  let  him  keep 
quiet  and  we  will  get  along  better.  I  am 
not  through  with  him  yet.  Let  liim  yammer 
away,  and  get  down  into  the  sewer  and  get 
himself  covered  with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  not  one  single 
reference  to  these  statements,  insinuations  or 
imputations  of  1956,  1957  or  1958-there 
were  not  only  no  statements  but  there  was 
not  the  slightest  inquiry  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  into  these  matters  that  he 
talks  about,  which  were  of  such  breath- 
taking importance  in  1955. 

I  state  now,  as  I  have  stated  before,  that 
this  province  lost  not  a  single  cent  in  any  one 
of  the  contracts  that  were  the  subject  of  the 
controversy  of  1954  and  1955;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  happened  was  that  the  province 
had  work  done  at  prices  which  some  say  were 
unconscionably  low.  I  do  not  intent  to  ela- 
borate on  this,  except  to  show  how  unfair  and 
unjustified  were  these  attacks. 

Now  I  want  to  come  to  these  matters- 
Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  And  what  was  he  elected 
for?  To  inquire— and  he  never  set  his  nose 
into  it  once  because  he  knew  he  could  not— 
that  is  why.  All  he  does  is  run  around  this 
province   making    cowardly   insinuations    and 


half-truths  and  using  twisted  evidence  and 
things  of  that  sort;  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  referred  to  him  as  a  character  assassin, 
he  is  exactly  right  because  that  is  what  he  is. 

A  few  days  ago  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  proceeded  to  impute  dishonesty  and 
anything  else  that  could  be  insinuated  in  rela- 
tion to  a  stock  offering  of  the  Union  Gas 
Company,  and  particularly  the  fact  that  A.  E. 
Ames  and  Company  Limited  had  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  the  company  to  take  up 
any  shares  which  tlie  shareholders  had  not 
taken  up  under  the  rights  plan.  Anyone  hav- 
ing the  most  elementary  knowledge  of  what 
we  might  call  financing  in  Canada  would 
know  that  this  is  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business. 

I  shall  not  elaborate  on  this  except  to  read 
into  tlie  record  a  letter  I  received  from  A.  E. 
Ames  and  Company  Limited,  which  is  as 
follows: 

March  10,  1959 
Hon.  Leslie  M.  Frost,  QC,  LL.D., 
Prime  Minister, 
Province  of  Ontario, 
Room  275, 

Parliament  Bildings, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 

Dear  Mr.  Frost: 

JRe:     Union    Gas    Stock    Offering 

On  March  5,  Mr.  MacDonald,  CCF  House  leader, 
made  what  appeared  to  be  some  rather  irresponsible 
statements  in  the  Legislature  relative  to  a  share  offer- 
ing made  by  Union  Gas  Company  of  Canada  Lim- 
ited, to  its  own  shareholders  during  the  period  May 
10  to  June  28,  1957.  We  felt  that  you  would  be 
interested  in  having  placed  before  you  the  more 
important   factual   information   in   this   regard. 

Arrival  of  natural  gas  from  western  Canada,  and 
consequent  growth  in  demand  for  gas,  has  obliged 
Union  Gas  to  make  very  large  capital  expenditures 
in  order  to  provide  the  service  which  the  public  quite 
properly  demands.  Only  part  of  the  required  funds 
could  be  raised  by  borrowing,  and  the  company 
decided  that  it  required  more  capital  in  the  business. 

Accordingly,  the  company  decided  to  give  its  own 
shareholders  the  first  opportunity  to  participate,  and 
offered  to  them  176,550  shares  at  $55  per  share  on 
the  basis  of  one  new  share  for  each  4  held,  calculated 
to  provide  $9,710,250,  less  expenses.  In  order  to  be 
assured  that  all  the  shares  would  be  taken  up,  the 
company  entered  into  an  agreement  with  our  firm 
whereby  we  underwrote  the  entire  offering  for  a 
nominal  commission  of  40  cents  per  share  ( same  as 
the  stock  exchange  commission)  which  we  shared  with 
all  members  of  the  investment  dealers'  association,  the 
Toronto  stock  exchange,  Montreal  stock  exchange  and 
Canadian  stock  exchange  who,  like  ourselves,  used 
their  efforts  to  procure  subscriptions  from  their  clients. 
This  is  the  usual  way  of  handling  a  transaction  of  this 
nature. 

There  are  always  certain  holders— estates,  people 
living  in  jurisdictions  where  they  cannot  legally  sub- 
scribe—or who  for  various  other  reasons  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  company's  offer.  An  agreement  with 
the  issuing  company  usually  provides,  as  it  did  in  this 
case,  that  we  would  purchase  the  unsubscribed 
balance  at  a  price  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon— the 
company  was  under  no  obligation  to  sell  if  the  price 
did  not  suit  them. 

In  the  case  of  the  Union  Gas  offering,  all  but  2,242 
shares  were  taken  utj,  and  our  firm  purchased  these 
shares  on  July  8,  1957,  at  $83y8  per  share  net,  being 
the  current  market  price  less  a  commission.  This  price 
was  within  a  fraction  of  the  all-time  high  reached  by 
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Union.  Subsequently  the  market  declined  sharply, 
and  upwards  of  8  months  passed  before  it  again 
reached  that  level.  These  shares  were  ultimately  sold 
by  us  to  other  brokers  and  on  the  Toronto  stock 
exchange  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business. 

Above  are  the  facts  concerning  this  transaction 
which  we  hope  you  will  find  of  interest. 

Your  very  truly, 
A.  E.  Ames  and  Company  Limited 
R.  B.  West, 
Vice-President. 

Now,  sir,  that  is  the  transaction  that  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  imputed  in  this 
House  that  the  shares  were  used  to  bribe 
hon.  members  of  this  House  and  this  govern- 
ment and  pubUc  officials.  I  would  say,  sir, 
that  this  man  is  beneath  contempt. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  let  the  hon.  member 
sit  down.  He  has  smeared  everyone  around 
here.  Let  him  sit  down  and  take  it  and  like 
it. 

Mi'.  Speaker:  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege.    What  is  it? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  misrepresented  what  I  said,  that  I  asked 
how  many  of  the  unclean  shares  were  et 
cetera.  To  how  they  were  given  to  Cabinet 
Ministers  and  members  of  this  House.  I  did 
not.  Let  him  go  and  look  at  the  record.  Go 
and  look  at  the  record.  He  is  making 
allegations. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost.  Well,  I  just  want,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  show  the  depths  to  which  this 
hon.  member  will  go  in  endeavouring  to 
besmirch  the  members  of  this  House  and  to 
degrade  public  life  in  this  province. 

Now  I  am  saying  he  asked  for  it.  He  came 
into  this  House  and  he  deliberately  used  the 
Union  Gas  issue  recklesly,  and  without  regard 
to  the  character  of  the  people  of  this  House 
or  this  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
laid  down  these  directives. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Stop  it.  I  would  say  that 
a  man  who  would  do  things  like  that  is 
beneath  contempt. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
The  hon.  member  for  York  South  should  read 
page  834  of  Hansard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Would  he  like  me  to  read 
it?  Would  he  like  me  to  add  to  his  disgrace 
by  reading  it  to  him? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Go  ahead  and  read  it 
and  cool  ofF. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  listen,  we  all  know 
what  this  hon.  member  said.  He  said  it 
deliberately.  He  said  it  with  the  intent  of 
injuring  people  in  this  House.  That  is  what 
he  did.  He  is  a  character  assassin.  And  yet 
it  is  so  simple  to  have  obtained  that  informa- 
tion—but he  did  not  want  to  obtain  it. 

Now,  sir,  may  I  say  that  I  was  interested 
in  the  issue  of  the  Fort  William  Daily  Times- 
Journal  of  Monday,  February  23.  I  had  this 
newspaper  release  confirmed  by  telegram,  and 
I  have  the  telegram  here  in  my  hand.  The 
hon.  member  for  York  South  is  reported  as 
saying  this,  and  I  have  it  confirmed.  He 
said  this,  and  he  was  not  man  enough  to 
state  this  tonight,  you  know.    He  said: 

Where  are  the  100,000  shares  of  Twin 
City  Gas  stock,  worth  $500,000,  which  were 
acquired  by  Donald  A.  Clark  of  Port 
Arthur?  Has  he  still  got  them  or  were 
they  used  to  "sweeten  up"  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the   government? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Order,   order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  and  I  would  just 
like  to  read  some  of  this  little  excerpt  of 
what  he  said  about  Ames  and  Company: 
Now,  after  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
answered  the  question  as  to  how  many 
went  to  A.  E.  Ames  and  Company,  the 
next  question  I  want  to  ask  him  is  this: 
Since  there  was  an  automatic  $30  profit 
to  be  made  on  this— because  it  was  offered 
at  $55  when  the  market  price  was  $85— in 
line  with  the  ruling  which  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  laid  down  in  this  House,  can  he 
give  the  House  assurance  that  those  shares 
were  not  then  sold  to  somebody  who  is 
an  elected  official? 

I  ask  you,  sir,  if  that  is  not  a  disgraceful 
thing  that  this  hon.  member  deals  in.  His 
stock    in    faith    is    of    the    lowest    nature. 

In  dealing  with  this  quotation  at  the  Lake- 
head,  may  I  say  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  is  the  very  last  person  who 
should  talk  about  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
this  House— no  person  does  more  to  vilify  or 
degrade  the  dignity  of  this  House  than 
himself.  He  cares  nothing  about  imputing 
dishonesty  to  any  hon.  member  of  this 
Legislature,  that  does  not  mean  anything. 
If  he  hurts  anybody  or  wounds  them  or 
causes  them  to  suffer,  that  is  all  part  of  his 
ordinary  business.  He  revels  in  it,  he  loves 
it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Who  dismissed  the  Cabi- 
net Ministers?    He  caused  the  suffering. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  tliis,  sir,  what 
right  has  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
to  impute,  as  he  did  impute,  that  the  Clark 
shares  were  used  to  sweeten  up  elected 
government  representatives?  He  asked  the 
question  and  he  put  it  in  such  a  way  that 
people- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right,  and  I  will 
repeat  it  again. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Listen  to  this  man. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  other  night  I  listened 
to  him  on  television— again  imputing  that 
hon.  members  of  this  House  and  municipal 
representatives  were  dishonest  in  relation  to 
a  matter  which  was  completely  investigated 
by  a  committee  of  this  House,  of  which 
he  is  an  hon.  member,  and  I  would  say  in 
which  he,  the  imputer  and  the  insinuater  of 
disgraceful  things  was  the  only  dissenter. 
Yet  he  is  dishonest  enough  to  go  out  and 
impute  that  a  report  of  this  House  was 
dishonest,  and  he  goes  ahead  to  say  that  it 
was  the  work  of  the  Tory  machine. 

May  I  ask  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
this:  since  when  did  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant,  become  a  member  of  the  Tory 
machine? 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  look  at  this  tissue 
of  distortions  that  we  have  listened  to  tonight, 
the  distortions  we  have  been  put  through  here 
tonight— taking  the  evidence,  as  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  said,  proving  that  one 
man  .was  a  liar  and  then  using  his  evidence 
to  prove  that  someone  else  was  a  liar. 

May  I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  just 
these  one  or  two  simple  things  show  the 
disgraceful  nature  of  this  sort  of  thing. 

Now,  sir,  I  would  say  this.  In  connection 
with  the  Clark  shares,  it  has  been  demon- 
strated to  this  House  clearly  and  beyond  any 
peradventure  of  doubt  that  the  same  are 
in  the  possession  of  Donald  A.  Clark  and 
his  son,  and  that  no  one  has  a  beneficial 
interest  in  them  as  has  been  explained  and 
demonstrated  to  this  House. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
this:  that  I  would  be  ashamed  to  go  out  to 
some  place  in  this  province  and  impute 
dishonesty  just  because  a  question  had  not 
been  answered.  That  is  the  type  of  morality 
of  this  man.    I  would  say  no  morality. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  yes,  but  I  mean 
character,  honour  in  public  life  means  noth- 
ing. Drag  it  into  the  mire,  take  the  good 
names  of  people  and  throw  them  into  the 
ditch. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Get  out  of  the  gutter. 
Deal  with  the  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  I  may  say  the  third 
point  I  want  to  deal  with  here,  sir,  concerns 
Mr.  A.  D.  McKenzie,  QC,  who  is  a  great 
friend  of  mine,  the  same  as  Cyril  Young  is 
a  great  friend  of  mine.  May  I  point  out  that 
Mr.  McKenzie— and  I  have  referred  to  this 
before  in  this  House  but  that  does  not  make 
any  diflFerence  to  this  hon.  member,  but 
I  think  it  will  to  the  jury  of  the  people- 
Interjections   by  hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  this,  that  Mr. 
McKenzie  is  a  solicitor,  a  member  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Campbell,  Jarvis  and 
McKenzie.  He  is  not  an  elected  representa- 
tive. He  is  entitled  to  do  business  as  is  any 
other  lawyer.  The  fact  that  he  gives  public 
service  as  a  member  of  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  party  does  not  alter  his  position 
in  any  way,  anymore  than  it  alters  Cyril 
Young's  position  as  a  Liberal.  He  was  exam- 
ined in  the  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company  Limited  investigation  and  I  shall 
simply  read  two  letters  which  I  have  already 
read  to  this  House  but  their  import  may  have 
been  missed.   The  first  letter  is  written  &om: 

NORTHERN  ONTARIO  NATURAL  GAS 
COMPANY  LIMITED 

Toronto,  Canada 

508  Credit  Foncier  BuQding 
Vancouver  1,  B.C. 
December  3,  1954 

A.  D.  McKenzie,  Q.C. 
Campbell,  Jarvis  and  McKenzie 
Sterling  To'wers 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Dear  Mr.  McKenzie: 

It  was  with  gratification  that  I  learned  from  you 
that  you  now  feel  free  to  act  for  us  in  the  capacity 
of  general  counsel  and  adviser. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  had  been  doing  it 
for  a  year  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  what  he  says,  but 
I  do  not  know  who  would  want  to  believe 
what  he  would  say.  What  he  says  is  not 
anything. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Give  me  evidence. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  has  already  been 
proved  to  be  a  twister  of  the  truth. 
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Mr,  MacDonald:  Give  me  evidence.  He  is 
twisting  himself  right  now.  Give  me  evidence. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.     Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right.  This  is  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Farris: 

It  was  with  gratification  that  I  learned  from  you 
that  you  now  feel  free  to  act  for  us  in  the  capacity 
of  general  counsel  and  adviser.  You  will  recall  that 
last  spring  we  requested  this  but  were  advised  by 
you  that  the  pressure  of  other  business  would  not 
permit   it   at  that  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  the  evidence  proved 
it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  not  addressing  this 
to  him,  I  am  addressing  this  to  the  other  90 
hon.  members  of  the  House.  I  would  not 
humble  myself  by  talking  to  him. 

Applause. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  continue  with  the  letter: 

At  your  suggestion— 

now  listen, 

At  your  suggestion— 

Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  would  that 
man  please  stop  chuntering  over  there. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order.    Order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  again  continue: 

At  your  suggestion,  we  retained  McCarthy  and 
McCarthy— 

what  mystery  is  there  about  that? 

—as  our  Ontario  solicitors  and  Mr.  Beverley  Matthews 
of  that  firm  since  has  continued  to  act  for  us  in  all 
legal  administrative  matters.  I  believe  you  feel  this 
arrangement  is  a  satisfactory  one  and  should  be 
•continued. 

However,  your  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Ontario 
situation,  both  from  a  legal  aspect  and  the  personal, 
will  prove  invaluable  to  us  and  once  more  let  me  say 
how  pleased  we  are  with  the  relationship. 

We  did  not  discuss  the  matter  of  a  retainer  and  as 
a  result  are  experiencing  some  difficulty  in  suggesting 
a  proper  one.  Would  you  think  that  an  annual 
retainer  of  $6,000  would  be  close  to  the  mark?  If  so, 
we  would  be  pleased  to  establish  this  as  of  now. 

And  this  was  on  December  3,  1954. 

When  we  last  met  I  said  we  would  like  also  to 
have  you  as  a  shareholder  and  unless  you  have 
objection  I  would  like  to  make  arrangements  for  you 
to  acquire  some  stock  in  the  company. 

I  enjoyed  our  recent  talks  immensely  and  I  look 
forward  to  a  pleasant  relationship. 

Your  truly, 
( signed ) 
Ralph   K.    Farris, 
President. 


Now  then,  a  year  later,  on  December  13, 
1955,  a  letter  from  Mr.  McKenzie  to: 

Mr.  Ralph  K.  Fahris, 

President, 

Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 

Company  Limited, 
508  Credit  Foncier  Building, 
Vancouver  1,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Farris: 

I  have  been  giving  some  thought  to  the  question  of 
whether  I  should  act  under  retainer  from  the  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  Limited  in  view  of  the 
political  position  that  I  occupy  in  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  party,  and  to  the  fact  that  that  party 
forms  the  government  today  in  Ontario  and  has 
entered  into  arrangements  with  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment in  connection  with  financing  problems  relative 
to  the  building  of  the  line. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  ought  not  in 
view  of  the  foregoing  to  continue  to  act  and  it  is 
with  considerable  regret  that  I  give  up  my  retainer. 

I  trust  that  under  your  capable  management  the 
company  will  meet  with  every  success. 

Yours   truly, 

(  signed ) 

A.  D.  McKenzie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  point  out  that  Mr. 
McKenzie  is  a  private  citizen— he  can  practice 
as  he  likes.  I  would  say  that  it  was  entirely 
in  the  order  of  things  that  this  company,  with 
legimate  objectives  and  with  a  legitimate  pro- 
gramme should  retain  such  men  as  Mr.  Young 
and  Mr.  McKenzie  to  do  the  work  they  were 
asked  to  do.  I  would  say  that  these  letters 
clearly  indicate  the  regard  which  Mr. 
McKenzie  had  for  the  ethics  of  his  position. 

When  this  government  entered  into  an 
arrangement  with  the  government  of  Canada, 
Mr.  McKenzie  retired  from  his  retainer.  I 
would  say  that  this  was  a  highly  proper  thing 
for  him  to  do,  and  it  was  perfectly  proper  for 
him  to  enter  into  the  arrangement  with  the 
company  in  the  first  instance. 

Remember  that  the  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  Limited  is  a  perfectly 
legitimate  project,  and  was  legitimate  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  company. 

I  will  add  this.  In  Mr.  McKenzie's  capa- 
city as  general  counsel  for  the  Northern 
Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  Limited  he 
never  appeared  before  the  Ontario  fuel  board, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  concerning  a 
franchise  or  any  other  matter,  during  the 
period  he  was  retained  by  the  company 
between  December,  1954  and  December, 
1955.  The  fuel  board  records  will  confirm 
this. 

May  I  say,  sir,  that  the  things  we  are  inter- 
ested in  here  are  these:  Did  this  company 
use  its  position  to  pervert  the  public  life  of 
this  province?  I  want  to  deal  with  that  in 
just  a  moment. 

May  I  say  that  the  municipalities  from  the 
Manitoba  boundary  to  and  including  Orillia 
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were  advised  that  any  franchise  that  they 
have  with  this  company  may  be  altered  or 
changed  or  given  to  some  other  company  if 
the  municipality  shows  reasons  that  it  should 
be  done. 

To  my  knowledge,  not  one  municipality  in 
the  last  several  years  or  up  to  the  present  time 
has  made  any  application  to  change  their 
franchises,  although  they  are  perfectly  entitled 
to  do  that— not  one. 

I  should  now  like  to  come  to  the  highly 
important  matter  of  the  honour  of  this  House 
and  its  hon.  members  and,  indeed,  the  honour 
of  municipal  councillors  and  officials  in  this 
province. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  was  quite 
prepared  to  make  the  broadest  type  of  insinu- 
ations, accusations,  and  imputations  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  exteit  to  which  the 
officials  of  the  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company  Limited  went  to  sweeten  up  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature  and  members 
of  municipal  councils  from  the  Manitoba 
boundary  to  the  town  of  Orillia.  He  did  that 
in  this  House,  and  he  insinuated  and  imputed 
those  things. 

As  a  result  of  the  investigation  that  was 
made  on  July  4  last,  the  hon.  Attorney-Gen- 
eral issued  a  statement  giving  the  results  of 
an  investigation  made  under  The  Ontario 
Securities  Act,  which  was  conducted  between 
May  12,  1958,  and  the  date  of  the  issuance 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General's  statement  on 
July  4. 

That  statement  was  tabled  in  this  House 
at  the  beginning  of  the  session— I  think  on  the 
first  or  second  day  of  the  session— and  I 
stated  then,  as  I  state  now,  that  that  statement 
of  July  4,  1958,  covers  all  of  the  essential 
facts  of  the  situation.  At  that  time  of  the  issu- 
ance of  the  statement,  of  course,  regard  had 
to  be  made  to  the  fact  that  certain  cases 
were  pending  before  the  courts  and  these, 
in  fact,  were  not  determined  finally  until  late 
in  the  month  of  December,   1958. 

In  the  meantime,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  has  tabled  in  this  House  every  bit 
of  evidence  of  the  complete  examinations 
upon  which  the  findings  of  the  investigating 
committee  were  made— likewise,  the  complete 
report  and  tlie  exhibits,  actually  supple- 
mented in  the  case  of  the  Convesto  matter 
with  the  most  complete  and  elaborate  records 
involving  the  transfers  of  shares  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business  of  some  500  or 
600  individuals  across  Canada— the  hon. 
Attorney-General  corrects  nie  and  says,  in  all 
probability,  it  was  about  800, 

Now,  in  all  reason  and  common  sense, 
could  any  investigating  committee  proceed  to 


go  beyond  the  transfer  of  the  shares  of  those 
who  held  them,  and  who  could  have  been 
the  principals  in  any  bribery  or  corruption, 
and  trace  those  shares  beyond  the  transfer  to 
those  people,  to  the  named  individuals?  It  is 
completely  ridiculous— just  as  ridiculous  as  the 
statement  he  made  about  Ames  and  Company. 

Now,  sir,  since  that  time  the  fullest  and 
the  most  intimate  dealings  of  the  Continental 
Investment  Corporation  Limited,  a  well- 
known  Vancouver  brokerage  firm  controlled 
by  John  McGraw,  a  well-known  citizen  of 
that  city,  the  former  president  of  the  stock 
exchange  there,  has  been  tabled. 

In  relation  to  this  company,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  was  prepared  to  again 
renew  insinuations  and  imputations.  The 
details,  however,  filed  with  this  House  indi- 
cate beyond  a  doubt  that  the  transactions 
with  this  company  were  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business  and  there  was  nothing  in 
them,  directly  or  indirectly,  which  could 
aflFect  the  honour  of  this  House  or  any  hon. 
member  thereof. 

The  House  knows,  and  likewise  the  people 
who  are  interested  have  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing,  the  transactions  concern- 
ing the  3  hon.  members  of  tliis  House  who 
have  been  mentioned.  Everyone  knows  that 
these  transactions  that  the  hon.  members  had 
were  not  with  the  company.  The  company 
itself  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  them— 
nothing  to  the  slightest  degree  could  indicate 
any  improper  relationship  with  the  company. 
The  transactions  were  based  entirely  upon 
a  personal  relationship  and  friendship  with 
Mr.  Kelly  and,  may  I  say  this— that  Mr.  Kelly's 
interest  in  the  evidence  was  not  disclosed; 
it  was  in  the  name  of  a  nominee  account, 
of  Mortimer  and  Pollock,  employees  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  at  Calgary 
and  was  not  disclosed. 

May  I  say  this  to  you,  sir,  Mr.  Kelly  first 
disclosed  his  interest  in  this  company  on 
May  3,  1958,  according  to  his  testimony. 
All  of  these  hon.  members  are  honourable, 
decent  men— now  I  want  to  underscore  that— 
I  assert  that  position,  I  assert  that  these  3 
hon.  gentlemen— all  of  them— are  honourable, 
decent  men.  I  would  say  that  they  have 
been  embarrassed  and  that  they  have  suf- 
fered beyond  question;  likewise  their  family 
and  friends  have  suffered.  The  hon.  member 
for  York  South  takes  obvious  joy  and  relish 
in  rubbing  salt  into  their  wounds  whenever 
the  opportunity  arises.  He  is  about  as  use- 
ful as  a  horse  having  five  legs.  He  only  did 
it  to  rub  it  in  and  make  it  more  difficult  for 
them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
created  the  wounds  in  the  first  place. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I,  for  one,  feel  that  this 
matter  has  been  thoroughly,  fairly  and 
impartially  investigated  and  the  full  facts 
have  been  given  to  the  people. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  he  said 
a  year  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  want  to  read  paragraph 
23  on  page  11  of  the  voluminous  report  of 
the  commission  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

Throughout  this  investigation,  one  of 
the  matters  to  which  we  have  directed 
a  careful  scrutiny  in  the  examination  of 
witnesses  and  records,  is  the  question  of 
whether  there  appeared  to  be  any  evi- 
dence of  bribery  or  corruption  at  any  level 
of  the  provincial  government  or  the  muni- 
cipal councils  dealing  vkdth  Northern. 
On  all  the  evidence  and  after  careful 
examination  of  the  records,  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  shares  we  find  no  evidence 
of  bribery  or  corruption  with  reference  to 
Northern  at  any  level  of  government, 
municipal  or  provincial. 

There  is  the  finding  that  has  been  made. 
Even  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  in  his 
grudging  way  has  admitted  that  these  exam- 
iners went  into  the  matter  with  meticulous 
care— that,  sir,  is  the  finding  and  I  should 
say  this:  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  a  fair  finding 
which  absolves  the  honour  of  this  House  and 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House— all  of  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House.  I  have  read 
over  what  I  said  on  March  10,  11  and  12,  one 
year  ago,  and  I  would  not  change  a  solitary 
word  of  what  I  said. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    How  wrong  he  was  then. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  was  able  on  May  3, 
1958,  which  was  a  difficult  day  for  me,  and 
again  today  in  the  House  on  March  18,  nearly 
March  19,  1959,  to  say  that  I  would  not 
change  one  word  of  the  statement  that  I 
made  that  afternoon— not  one  word. 

I  do  not  think  anything  could  be  clearer 
than  the  above  findings.  All  of  the  evidence 
all  of  the  material  and  all  of  the  exhibits,  are 
available  to  every  one  of  us,  I  am  sure  that 
in  all  conscience  none  of  us  could  make  a 
different  decision  than  what  was  made  at  that 
time. 

I  think  that  every  hon.  member  of  this 
House,  save  and  except  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  will  rejoice  in  this  clear,  complete 
vindication  of  the  honour  of  these  gentlemen. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  make  a  refer- 
ence to  my  own  connection  with  public  life, 


which  now  covers  very  many  years,  and  what 
I  say  is  strengthened  by  my  own  experience 
in  connection  with  the  matters  to  which  I 
have  referred  in  this  statement,  namely,  that 
the  people  of  this  great  province  of  ours,  and 
the  people  of  this  country,  are  entitled  to 
view  with  great  satisfaction  the  standards  of 
public  service  maintained  in  this  province 
and  country. 

I  have  found  over  very  many  years  now 
that  public  men  are  honest.  The  exceptions 
that  I  have  found  are  very,  very  few  and  far 
between  indeed.  We,  of  course,  must  all  be 
zealous  to  maintain  these  standards.  I  have 
often  stated  this  in  connection  with  the  high- 
ways investigation  which,  I  may  say,  to  me 
was  a  very  difficult,  trying  and,  in  many  ways, 
a  very  bitter  experience.  May  I  say  this,  that 
the  highways  investigation  to  which  I  refer 
was  like  this  investigation.  It  was  thorough 
and  was  most  complete  and  in  that,  as  in  this, 
investigation  no  holds  were  barred. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  that  my  admir- 
ation for  our  own  civil  servants  and  the  men 
and  women  employed  by  government,  pro- 
vincial and  municipal,  and  for  Canadian 
public  life,  which  includes  the  membership 
of  this  House,  has  been  very  great.  I  may 
say  that,  as  a  result  of  the  investigation  of 
the  highways  matter,  my  regard  and  admira- 
tion for  public  life  in  this  province  and  this 
country  have  been  intensified. 

I  think  that  we  can  view  with  gratification 
the  fact  that  in  this  very  wide  investigation 
there  has  not  been  a  tittle  of  evidence  that 
there  were  evidences  of  bribery  or  corruption 
at  any  level  of  provincial  or  municipal  gov- 
ernments. This  is  a  great  statement  to  be 
able  to  make,  and  I  think  that  the  time  has 
come  to  stop  throwing  mud  at  public  men 
and  public  officials  and  devote  ourselves 
entirely  to  the  pressing  needs  of  this  great 
province  which  we  serve.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  discharge  of  the  order. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 
1,  standing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Wintermeyer, 
Resolved, 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that 
the  protection  of  life  and  property  is  one 
of  the  prime  responsibilities  of  the  provin- 
cial government  and  that  in  matters  relating 
to  the  distribution  of  natural  gas  and  the 
installation   of  natural   gas  for   any   appli- 
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ances,  tlie  government  of  Ontario  has  been 
derelict  in  its  duty  to  the  people  of 
Ontario  and  to  overcome  this  dereliction  it 
is  necessary  that  a  safe  code  be  drafted 
by  this  Legislature  and  enforced  by  a  pro- 
vincial agency. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  regarding 
that  resolution,  it  was  entered  before  the 
amendments  to  the  Throne  debate,  and  I 
scarcely  think  it  is  necessary  for  me  to  argue 
that  the  motion  is  now  out  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  This  motion  is  out  of  order 
and  therefore  does  not  come  up. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion 
No.  7,  standing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Winter- 
meyer. 

Resolved, 

That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  a 
non-political  public  judicial  inquiry  should 
be  instituted  forthwith  into  the  granting 
of  natural  gas  franchises,  into  safety 
measures  respecting  the  distribution  of 
natural  gas,  and  into  the  financing  and 
stock  trading  of  all  gas  distribution 
companies. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  likewise 
would  submit  to  you,  sir,  that,  that  motion,  in 
view  of  the  previous  ruling  and  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Throne  debate,  is  likewise  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  rule  resolution  No.  7, 
t)ut  of  order  as  well. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion 
No.  8,  standing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald. 

Resolved, 

That  this  Legislature  request  the  govern- 
ment to  call  Philip  P.  Kelly  before  the  bar 
of  the  House  in  order  that  he  may  be 
questioned  about  his  involvement  in  North- 
ern Ontario  Gas  pipe  line  stock  distri- 
bution and  related  matters,  notably  the 
reconciling  of  statements  made  by  Mr. 
Kelly  in  the  Toronto  newspapers  of  Friday, 
February  6,  1959,  and  Saturday,  February 
7,  1959,  with  his  sworn  testimony  given 
to  the  Attorney-General's  committee  of 
investigation,  and  his  observation  that:  "If 
I  stood  in  that  House  today  I  could  back 
a  few  of  them  off  their  chairs." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  aside  from 
the  fact  that  this  is  a  piece  of  melodrama,  I 
would  point  out  that  it  is  so  palpably  out  of 
order  that  I  would  ask  you  to  so  rule. 


Mr.  Speaker:  Well,  I  have  given  this  a 
great  deal  of  thought,  and  I  would  like  ta 
say  that  the  member  could  have  and  more 
properly  should  have  reported  to  the  news- 
paper article  in  question  before  tlie  orders 
of  the  day  as  a  breach  of  privilege  in  a 
statement  to  the  House.  Had  he  taken  the 
more  correct  procedure,  he  would  have  cited 
the  article  and  sent  the  whole  newspaper,  not 
a  clipping,  to  the  table.  He  would  then  make 
his    motion. 

The  House  would  determine  whether  or 
not  it  appears  that  a  breach  of  privilege  has 
been  committed,  and  decide  what  action 
should  be  taken. 

Or  it  could  refer  the  matter  to  the  comit- 
tee  on  privileges  and  elections.  If  the  House^ 
either  on  its  own  initiative  or  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee,  decided  to- 
proceed  further,  the  person  complained  of 
would  be  called  before  the  bar  of  the  House 
at  a  fixed  day  and  time. 

Then  we  come  to  the  last  part  of  it: 
In  any  event,  it  should  be  noted  that  the- 
notice  of  motion  is,  in  its  present  form, 
out  of  order,  as  it  calls  on  the  government  to 
summon  a  person  before  the  bar  of  the 
House.  This,  of  course,  can  only  be  done 
by  the  Legislature  itself. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
just  like  to  serve  notice  now,  moved  by  my- 
self and   seconded  by  Mr.   Thomas. 

That  the  allegations  made  against  mem- 
bers of  this  House  by  Philip  T.  Kelly,, 
former  Minister  of  Mines,  in  Toronto  news- 
papers on  February  6  and  7,  1959,  sug- 
gesting that  members  of  the  government 
were  involved  in  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  stock  distribution,  be  referred  to  the 
standing  committee  on  elections  and 
privihges. 

I  will  draw  your  attention  to  tlie  fact, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  last  time  this  happened 
in  the  House,  as  recorded  in  Hansard  on 
page  1837  of  the  year  1957.  It  was  moved 
by  Mr.  Beckett  and  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Sutton,  without  any  notice  of  motion,  the 
second-last  day  before  the  session  and  we 
were  able  to  resolve  the  thing  in  48  hours. 

We  have  about  another  week,  I  would 
say,  before  this  session  is  over,  and,  there- 
fore, because  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kelly  has 
impugned  the  honour  of  this  House,  and 
under  other  circumstances  this  government 
was  willing  to  move  very  quickly  to  dismiss 
any  impugning  of  the  honour  of  this  House, 
we  are  left  with  no  other  conclusion  but  that 
if    it    is    politically    suitable    to    them    they 
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move  quickly,  but  if  it  is  going  to  be  poli- 
tically embarrassing  they  do  not. 

I  think  that  the  charges  and  the  alle- 
gations with  regard  to  the  honour  of  the 
people  in  this  House  is  such  that  they  should 
be  resolved,  and  I  think  it  is  the  obligation  of 
this  government  to  resolve  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  is  not  for  me  to  accept  the  notice,  of 
course,  it  is  for  the  House.  But  I  would 
give  consideration  myself  as  to  whether  to 
make  an  amendment  to  that,  to  include  in 
it,  that  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  is 
likewise  guilty  of  impugning  the  honour  of 
this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  a  motion  moved 
by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  last  time  this  hap- 
pened in  the  House  there  was  no  notice  of 
motion  at  all,  for  some  reason  or  other,  I 
am  intrigued  by  it,  there  was  no  motion  at 
that  time. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  may  I  say  that 
tomorrow  there  is  a  night  session.  There  are 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Agricultmre. 

If  it  is  possible  to  call  Resolution  No.  2 
which  stands  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  I  shall  do  so;  there 
is  Resolution  No.  6  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas).  There 
are  the  fuel  board  estimates,  which  I  should 
hke  to  treat  separately  from  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  so  that  they  can  be 
given  separate  consideration.  There  is  a 
possibility  of  the  energy  resoiu-ces  bill  being 
called  tomorrow  as  well. 

And,  I  also  promised  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  to  take  the  one  or  two  items  remain- 
ing in  his  estimates,  so  that  should  give 
us  sufficient  to  do  for  tomorrow. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  12  of  the  clock,, 
midnight. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  have  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon  students  from  Holland  Centre 
school,  Clifton  pubUc  school,  Cooksville; 
and  from  Deer  Park  public  school,  Toronto; 
we  also  have  in  the  Speaker's  gallery  30 
women  from  Ontario's  newest  city,  Barrie. 
These  students  and  ladies  are  here  to  view 
the  proceedings  of  the  House  and  we  extend 
to  them  a  very  warm  welcome. 

Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lyons,  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  mining,  presents  the  committee's 
report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Beach  Protection 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Tax  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  regard  to  the  committee's  report, 
I  want  to  take  the  opportunity  at  this  time 
to  raise  a  serious  objection  to  the  way  I 
feel  the  delegation  from  the  steel  workers 
were  received  by  the  committee.  The  dele- 
gation had  requested  from  The  Department 
of  Mines  an  opportmiity  to  meet  with  the 
committee,  and  make  representation  in  regard 
to  The  Mining  Act,  and  amendments  to 
The  Mining  Act.  They  had  received  corres- 
pondence from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
(Mr.  Maloney),  or  his  department,  that  the 
committee  would  meet  today  and  they  could 
make  their  presentations. 

When  they  had  read,  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
a  page  and  a  half  of  their  brief,  they  were 
stopped  and  informed  by  the  chairman  that 
they  would  have  to  deal  specifically  with 
the  amendments  that  were  before  the  com- 
mittee at  that  time,  and  because  they  wished 
to  make  amendments  or  recommendations 
in  regard  to  amendments  to  The  Mining  Act 


which  were  not  specific  in  the  bills  being 
dealt  with,  they  agreed,  and  on  agreement 
were  promised  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  brief  following  the  dealing  with  the 
bills. 

When  the  bills  were  completed,  the  com- 
mittee rose  and  dispersed,  and  they  were 
left  there  without  the  opporttinity. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  they  have 
been  denied  their  democratic  rights  to 
appear  before  this  committee  and  were 
treated  in  a  rude  manner.  I  think  we  should 
decide  just  what  the  committee  is  there 
for,  and  how  these  people  can  make  their 
presentations.  They  have  made  presenta- 
tions each  year,  and  in  some  of  their  recom- 
mendations they  felt  they  had  some  favour 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  They  left  with  a 
feeling  of:  "Where  do  we  go  from  here? 
How  do  we  make  our  presentations?"  I 
think  this  was  the  proper  place,  but  there 
certainly  was  a  misunderstanding,  and  the 
opportunity  was  not  given  to  them. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Are 
these  people  here  today? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  they 
appeared  at  the  committee  this  morning. 

Hon.  Mr*.  Frost:  Are  they  available  at  the 
present  time? 

Mr.  Gisbom:  I  could  not  say  that  they 
would  be  available  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
see  them  myself.  I  mean,  if  there  has  been 
a  misunderstanding,  I  am  very  sorry  about  it. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  see  them  myself  in 
the  course  of  this  afternoon,  if  my  hon. 
friend  could  make  them  available. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  would  think  that  they  would 
like  an  opportunity  to  meet  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  or  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines, 
and  I  am  sure  if  they  were  contacted  they 
would  be  willing  to  meet  at  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  convenience. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  might  I  ask  my  hon. 
friend  if  he  would  care  to  make  that  arrange- 
ment? I  could  see  them  this  afternoon  if  they 
are  here.  Would  the  hon.  member  endeavour 
to  contact  them? 
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Mr.  Gisborn:  I  will  contact  them  and  ask 
them  when  they  could  come. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    How  many  are  there? 

Mr.  Gisborn:  There  were  4  originally,  and 
two  have  had  to  leave  for  another  meeting, 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Please  make  the  arrange- 
ments and  let  me  know. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart,  from  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  agriculture,  presents  the  commit- 
tee's third  and  final  report  and  moves  its 
adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  respecting  the  operation  of  com- 
munity sales  of  livestock. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products 
Grades  and  Sales  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products  Mar- 
keting Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk  Industry  Act, 
1957. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): Mr,  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  have  two  matters  of  some  import- 
ance which  I  would  like  to  bring  before  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  at  this  time. 

The  first  has  to  do  with  rabies.  During  the 
past  year  there  has  been  considerable  concern 
on  the  part  of  the  government  in  connection 
with  the  outbreak  of  rabies  in  the  livestock 
population  in  various  part  of  the  province. 
Careful  consideration  has  been  given  to  some 
method  of  combating  the  outbreak  which  has 
resulted  in  considerable  financial  loss  to  the 
farmer,  although  the  losses  are  not  great  in 
the   aggregate, 

I  might  say,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  we  did  give 
consideration  to  introducing  a  vaccination 
programme,  but  after  consulting  with  the  vet- 
erinarians of  the  health  of  animals  branch  at 
Ottawa  and  our  own  oflScials,  this  matter  was 
brought  before  the  agricultural  committee  of 
this  House,  and  also  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  agricultural  council. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  some 
misgivings,  and  some  question  of  doubt  as 
to  the  effectiveness  and  the  results  which 
might  result  from  vaccination  of  the   stock. 


it  is  not  advisable  to  proceed  with  the 
vaccination  programme.  After  a  complete 
study  of  the  situation,  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  a  shared  compensation  programme 
for  reimbursing  farmers  who  have  suffered 
loss  has  been  acted  upon.  Following  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  federal  government, 
it  has  been  agreed  that  the  Ottawa  govern- 
ment will  contribute  40  per  cent.,  the  prov- 
ince 40  per  cent.,  and  tihe  counties  20  per 
cent,  towards  the  losses  sustained  by  farmers. 

Payments  will  be  retroactive  to  April  1, 
1958.  Minimum  payment  for  cattle  has  been 
placed  at  $250;  for  horses,  $100;  sheep, 
$40;  swine,  $40;  and  goats  $40.  I  may  say 
that  there  have  been  two  goats  reported  in  the 
province    as   having    died    of   rabies. 

In  each  case,  the  county  valuator  will  assess 
the  value  of  the  animal  on  which  compensa- 
tion is  sought.  A  uniform  method  of  valuating 
will  be  worked  out  between  the  county 
valuators  and  officials  of  the  Ontario  livestock 
branch.  The  application  of  this  plan  will 
depend  on  the  acceptance  by  the  individual 
counties  which  will  be  required  to  pass  the 
necessary  by-law,  which  will  then  permit 
payment  on  animals  certified  by  federal 
veterinarians  as  having  died  as  a  result  of  the 
disease. 

I  might  say  that  the  health  of  animals 
branch  at  Ottawa  has  a  record  of  all  the 
animals  which  have  been  reported  to  them 
which  have  died  in  this  period  as  a  result  of 
rabies. 

Following  valuation  and  payment  of  com- 
pensation, the  counties  will  submit  certified 
audited  accounts  of  payments  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs,  which  will  reim- 
burse the  counties  to  the  amount  of  80  per 
cent,  of  the  expenditure.  The  federal 
government,  in  tvum,  will  be  billed  by  the 
provincial  government  for  their  40  per  cent, 
share.  I  might  say  that,  according  to  the 
most  recent  returns,  there  have  been  1,104 
cases  of  rabies  in  the  province  as  of  February 
19,  Some  1,108  cattle  died  from  rabies,  120 
sheep,  40  horses,  18  swine,  and  I  made  an 
error,  there  was  only  one  goat. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  With  your  per- 
mission, Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  brief  comment  on  the  recent  disturbance  in 
the  Six  Nations  Indian  reserve  in  the  riding 
of  Brant,  and  ask  a  question  of  the  hon, 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts).  Hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  who  have  important  reser- 
vations in  their  riding  are  at  a  loss  to 
appreciate  just  what  difficulty  there  has  been 
on    this    particular    reservation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in  quite  a  different 
category  from  the  other  reservations.    These 
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Six  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy  were 
not  the  original  inhabitants  of  that  area,  but 
came  over  to  this  country  as  United  Empire 
Loyalists  after  the  American  revolutionary 
war.  In  1784,  they  were  granted,  by  royal 
decree  from  King  George  III,  a  very  large 
tract  of  land  constituting  nearly  700,000 
acres,  being  6  miles  on  each  side  of  the 
Grand  River  from  its  mouth  to  its  source. 
Their  claim  is  that,  in  this  original  grant 
from  King  George  III,  the  King  relinquished 
all  sovereignty  over  this  particular  area,  and 
that  is  more  or  less  borne  out  in  the  reading 
of  the  terms  of  the  original  grant. 

In  any  case,  these  allies  brought  over  with 
them  their  own  system  of  government,  which 
was  by  a  council  of  hereditary  chiefs,  and 
that  system  of  government  has  been  main- 
tained from  long  before  the  first  white  man 
set  foot  in  America  up  until  about  40  years 
ago,  when,  under  new  legislation,  and  The 
Indian  Act,  the  superintendent  at  that  time 
stepped  into  the  council  house  and,  with 
The  Riot  Act  in  one  hand,  and  a  gun  in  the 
other,  ordered  the  hereditary  chiefs  out  of 
there    and    installed    the    elective    council. 

Since  that  time,  a  very  large  segment  of 
the  population  of  this  reserve  have  refused 
to  vote  on  the  election  of  council,  and  there- 
fore had  been  unrepresented  in  the  councils 
of  the  tribe.  Of  course,  these  matters  are  very 
largely  federal  in  their  application,  but,  even 
in  connection  with  the  bill  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  recently 
brought  in,  where  certain  social  securities 
are  to  be  administered  by  the  elective  coimcils 
of  these  reserves,  these  people  feel  that  they 
vdll   not   be   represented   even  now. 

To  bring  their  grievances  to  a  head  and 
to  public  attention,  a  couple  of  weeks  ago 
they  forcibly  took  over  the  council  rooms 
which  formerly  were  theirs,  and  the  elective 
council  departed  by  the  back  door.  There  was 
really  no  disturbance  at  that  time. 

But  a  few  days  ago,  the  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  stepped  in  at  a  very  early 
hour  in  the  morning  and,  by  very  forcible 
methods,  ejected  the  hereditary  people  from 
the  council  house  and  reinstalled  the  elective 
council. 

Now,  my  own  solution  to  this,  of  course, 
is  that  the  council  should  be  reconstituted  in 
some  form  by  the  proper  authorities  at 
Ottawa,  so  that  these  hereditary  chiefs  might 
have  representation  on  that  council.  But 
that  is  outside  the  jurisdiction  of  this  House. 
The  matter  I  want  to  bring  up  is  that,  as  a 
result  of  the  mounted  police  stepping  into  the 
picture-and  I  want  to  commend  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  for  not  being  drawn  into  this 


matter  with  the  provincial  police— that  a  great 
many  charges  have  been  laid  against  people. 
As  the  charges  are  before  the  court,  I  will 
not  comment  on  that  phase  of  it  at  the  present 
time. 

Otu:  local  paper,  the  Brantford  Expositor, 
carries  an  Ottawa  dispatch  today  which  fore- 
sees settlement  of  the  Indians'  dispute.  The 
federal  hon.  Minister  in  charge  of  Indian 
affairs  (Mrs.  Fairclough)  said  that,  in  a  letter 
from  Malcolm  Montgomery,  lavi^er  for  the 
Six  Nations  Iroquois  confederacy,  he  stated 
that  the  factions  supporting  the  hereditary 
chiefs  would  be  willing  to  retvim  to  a  peaceful 
co-existence  if  all  charges  are  withdrawn  and 
amnesty  is  granted. 

Now,  Mrs.  Fairclough  commented  that 
these  charges  are  now  before  the  local  courts 
and  the  matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  for  Ontario,  and  she  would 
consider  making  representations. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances,  if 
he  would  get  in  touch  immediately  with  the 
local  authorities  in  Brantford  with  a  view  to 
having— I  do  not  know  that  he  can  grant 
amnesty— but,  at  least,  to  having  these  charges 
withdrawn  without  cost. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  degree  of 
poverty  on  the  reservation  that  hon.  members 
would  hardly  credit  exists  in  the  society  of 
which  we  are  a  part  in  this  province  of 
Ontario.  And  to  many  of  these  individuals, 
even  the  costs  would  be  a  matter  of  serious 
moment.  I  would  strongly  urge  upon  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  that  he  would  take 
this  view  and  see  if  these  charges  caimot 
be  discharged  without  any  costs  whatever. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  answer  to  the  eloquent  appeal  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant  on  behalf  of  the 
Iroquois  Indians,  I  would  say  that  to  the 
extent  that  there  is  any  power  invested  in 
me,  by  virtue  of  the  oflSce  I  hold,  I  would 
agree,  and  be  prepared  to  go  just  as  far  as 
I  can,  to  assist  in  arriving  at  the  end  results 
suggested. 

However,  of  course,  these  charges  are  under 
the  federal  statutes,  and  there  really  is  no 
power  other  than  suggestion  on  my  part.  I 
will  be  glad,  however,  to  discuss  tiie  matter 
with  the  federal  authorities  and  put  forward 
the  representations  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  and  see  if  we  can  accomplish  a  satis- 
factory end  result. 

I  suppose  my  hon.  friend  includes  in  that 
the  position  of  the  charges  that  were  laid  in 
connection  with  treatment  to  one  of  the 
Indians    who,    I    understand,    was    tried   for 
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treason  by  the  council  while  the  chiefs  were 
in  oflBce  there.  But  I  take  it  that  it  is  a 
blanket  request  on  the  part  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  rise 
on  a  question  of  personal  privilege. 

During  the  course  of  our  consideration  last 
night  of  the  Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas 
Company  stock  distribution,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  at  one  point  made  the  comment  that 
some  of  the  statements  that  I  was  making 
were  being  made  because  of  the  protective 
immunity  that  this  House  gives  an  hon.  mem- 
ber of  the  Legislature.  This  is  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  comment  that  was  made  a  year 
ago,  and  charges  were  made  from  outside  the 
House  that  if  I  repeated  them  outside  the 
House,  I  would  be  sued  for  libel.  I  repeated 
them  outside  the  House  and  nothing 
happened. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  was  nothing  of  that 
sort  whatever. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  made  a  comment 
last  night. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  did  no  such  thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  it 
for  this  reason,  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
for  example,  on  at  least  two  occasions  during 
the  past  year,  has  seen  fit  to  comment  on 
this  only  in  terms  of  my  using  the  pro- 
tective immunity  in  the  House,  and  when  I 
susequently  went  out  and  said  the  same 
thing,  they  did  not  acknowledge  that  fact. 

All  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  everyone  else,  that  the 
statements  which  I  made  last  evening,  and 
at  any  other  time,  were  not  made  within 
the  protective  immunity  of  this  House,  and 
they  will  be  repeated  outside  the  House 
across  the  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
first  of  all  that  I  made  no  such  reference 
last  night  to  my  hon.  friend  saying  any- 
thing in  this  House  or  outside  of  the  House. 
I  said  nothing  about  that.  I  made  comment 
in  relation  to  the  reflection  which  the  hon. 
member  persistently  casts  on  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  individually  and  collec- 
tively, which  I  assert,  sir,  is  completely  foreign 
to  our  parliamentary  system  of  government. 

An  hon.  member:  This  is  a  pohtical  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Last  night  I  was  extremely 
irritated.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that 
I  am  very  sorry.  It  never  pays  to  be  irritated. 
I    am   very   sorry   if   I   made   references   to 


my  hon.  friend  or  anybody  else  which  might 
not  have  been  in  accordance  with  parlia- 
mentary procedure.  But  I  would  say,  sir, 
I  did  that  under  very  extreme  provocation. 

My  hon.  friend  says  he  intends  to  make 
certain  statements  outside  of  this  House. 
I  would  say  to  him  that  the  statement  that 
he  made  at  Fort  William  is  clearly  not  action- 
able, he  accuses,  he  specifies  no  one  at  all, 
except  this,  that  he  deUberately  impugned 
the  honour  of  every  hon.  member  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  I  rise  on  a  question 
of  personal  privilege. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  just  wait  until  I 
am  through. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right,  I  will  wait 
until  he  is  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Everybody  else,  the  97 
hon.  members  with  the  exception  of  himself, 
were  included.  But  may  I  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  make  this  plea  now,  I 
think  the  time  has  arrived  that  this  sort  of 
thing  should  cease  entirely.  I  do  not  Uke  to 
see  the  dignity  of  this  House  afiFected  by 
the  use  of  language  which  is  unparhamentary, 
and,  if  I  have  used  language  which  is  unpar- 
liamentary, I  am  quite  willing  and,  without 
anybody  having  to  raise  the  question,  to  with- 
draw those  things,  and  I  am  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  apologize.  I  think  that  is  going  a 
long  way. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
time  has  come  when  we  ought  to  get  down 
to  the  good  principles  of  parliamentary  prac- 
tice. Let  us  remember  this,  that  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  and  any  other  legis- 
lative body  are  gentlemen— that  is  the  way 
the  expression  is  in  this  House— and  to 
accuse  hon.  gentlemen  of  things  that  savour 
of  bribery  and  corruption  and  improper  prac- 
tices has  no  place  in  this  assembly.  What 
is  that,  sir? 

Ml*.  Nixon:    "Being  sweetened  up." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Even  "being  sweetened 
up."  I  would  say  that  expressions  such  as 
that  are  completely  foreign  to  this  assembly, 
and  should  be  foreign  to  this  assembly.  Every 
hon.  gentleman  in  this  House  should  be 
treated  as  a  gentleman;  there  should  be  no 
impugning  of  his  motives  in  any  way,  unless 
the  evidence  is  definitely  and  completely 
there,  and  then  I  should  say  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  a  measured  and  careful  way  so  as 
not  to  harm  the  reputation  of  that  individual 
until  the  case  has  been  fully  heard. 
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I  make  that  plea  here  this  afternoon.  I  by 
no  means  hold  myself,  as  I  have  said,  guiltless 
of  perhaps  infringing  upon  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, and  in  that  I  say  that  I  am  very 
sorry.  I  say  that  freely  and  frankly  to  this 
House. 

But  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  the  con- 
duct he  has  engaged  in  either  arises  from  a 
total  ignorance  of  what  is  done  in  good 
company,  or  else  it  is  highly  reprehensible 
and  is  not  consonant  with  the  conduct  of 
gentlemen. 

Now,  I  say  those  things  and  I  would  say 
here,  on  March  20,  is  a  good  time  to  start  all 
over  again  and  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  this 
House  in  accordance  with  good  British 
principles. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  to 
the  question  of  personal  priviledge,  I  want  to 
say  two  things: 

Once,  again  today,  as  last  night,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  said  that  I  was  accusing 
people  with  regard  to  my  statements  in  con- 
nection with  the  100,000  shares  that  went  to 
Donald  Clark  at  the  Lakehead.  I  would  draw 
your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  this,  that  when 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  tabled  his  report, 
presumably  he  either  had  the  information  as 
to  what  happened  to  those  shares,  or  else 
he  got  it  after  I  asked  the  question  in  the 
House.  Since  the  report  of  the  commissioners 
specifically  queried  the  strange  nature  of  this 
deal,  and  said  they  got  no  valid  explanation,  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  through 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was  the  obligation 
of  this  government  to  have  provided  that 
information.  I  repeat  that  it  is  likely  they  got 
the  information  after  I  raised  the  query.  All 
I  asked  at  the  Lakehead,  and  I  can  give- 
just  a  minute  now— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Regarding  last  night, 
the  hon.  member  does  not  need  to  say  he 
thinks  at  all,  he  heard  me  say  that  last  night- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  can  give  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  a  copy  of  the  release  I  gave  at  the 
Lakehead,  and  it  did  not  impugn  anything.  It 
asked  where  this  stock  went,  and  in  keeping 
with  the  major— just  a  minute— and  in  keeping 
with  the  objectives  of  this  government's  inves- 
tigation, it  asked  whether  any  of  the  stock 
was  used  for  the  purposes  that  this  investi- 
gation was  supposed  to  find  out. 

Hon.  Mr,  Frost:    What  purpose,  say? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  For  bribery  or  other 
purposes.  Exactly,  this  is  what  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  said  were  the  objectives. 

An  hon.  member:    What  did  he  say? 


Mr*.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 
point  I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  this:  For  his  own  pur- 
poses, he  is  choosing  to  construe  all  of  my 
remarks  as  impugning  the  motives  of  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House.  I  raised  this  last 
March,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  one 
man,  the  former  Minister  of  Mines.  Every- 
thing I  said  has  been  vindicated  to  the  hilt. 
I  did  not  suggest  any  other  hon.  member  of 
the  government  at  that  time.  Little  did  I 
know,  to  be  very  frank,  that  so  many  others 
were    involved    in    the    stock    distribution. 

It  was  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  who  laid 
down  these  principles,  and  it  was  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  who,  after  he  found  out  that 
his  own  Cabinet  Ministers  were  involved  as 
well  as  others,  went  out  to  find  whether  these 
principles  had  been  lived  up  to.  I  am  just 
suggesting  to  him,  on  the  basis  of  a  careful 
analysis  last  night,  that  he  has  not  completed 
the    investigation. 

Implicit  in  all  of  that  is  no  impugning  of 
the    motives    of    anybody    else    beyond— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  were 
certain  things  we  set  out  to  do,  and  that  was 
to  find  out  where  this  stock  went  and  into 
whose  hands. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  is  out  of 
order.  We  went  all  over  this  last  night. 
There  is  no  reason  for  it  to  be  brought  up 
again  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  want  to  again  refer  to 
the  honour  and  dignity  of  this  assembly.  I 
say  to  the  hon.  member,  in  all  kindness  to 
him,  in  connection  with  the  Twin  City  gas 
matter,  the  hon.  member  says  a  question 
was  asked  which  was  not  answered  to  his  satis- 
faction. Now,  let  us  hypothetically  take  that 
that  is  the  case.  Does  that  then  mean,  that 
until  the  question  is  answered  to  his  satisfac- 
tion, that  it  is  proper  he  should  go  out— while 
the  question  in  vmanswered— and,  in  the  light 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  answered  to  his 
satisfaction,  impugn  the  dignity  of  all  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  and  ask  this  question: 
"Was  it  used  to  sweeten  up  the  elected 
representatives  of  this  House?" 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  asked  no  question  with 
regard  to  Twin  City.  I  asked  a  question  witli 
regard  to  Convesto.  The  comments  I  made 
at  the  Lakehead  were— and  I  will  be  very 
brief— specifically  with  regard  to  the  100,000 
shares  that  went  to  Clark  as  indicated  in  the 
report  with  the  commissioner's  added  com- 
ment that  they  got  no  valid  explanation.  I 
asked  my  question  with  regard  to  that.  It 
was    unsatisfactorily    replied    to,    which    was 
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explained   in   the   commissioner's   report   and 
the  comments  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  want  to  say  this  in  con- 
clusion, there  is  the  excerpt  from  the  Hansard 
which  I  read  last  night  in  relation  to  Union 
Gas.  I  will  not  read  it  again,  I  read  it  into 
the  record  last  night.  I  would  say  that  that 
statement  was  improper,  unfair,  it  impugned 
the  honour  and  the  dignity  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  and  was  beneath  the 
dignity  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  time  has  come 
when  we  should  let  this  assembly  be  run  as 
an  assembly  of  gentlemen  in  accordance 
with  the  well-honoured  and  well-known 
practices  of  parliamentary  procedure.  I 
think  that  is  the  lesson  we  should  learn,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  elaborate  again  and  go 
over  these  matters.  But  I  think  that  is  what 
we  should  here  today  resolve  to  do. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want,  momentarily  at  least,  to  subscribe 
to  the  peace-and-harmony  directive  of  the 
hon._  Prime  Minister,  and  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  that,  speaking  for,  I 
am  sure,  the  people  of  Grey  county,  who  have 
suffered  loss  in  respect  to  the  rabies  epidemic, 
I  know  they  will  welcome  the  proposition  that 
he  has  just  put  before  the  Legislature. 

I  want  to  say  in  respect  to  that  matter, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  that  the  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  people  in  Grey  county 
toward  the  result  that  we  have  had 
announced  to  us  this  afternoon  was  purely 
a  non-political  effort.  The  Liberals  and 
Progressive-Conservatives,  both  the  hon. 
members  of  Parliament  and  laymen,  all  worked 
toward  this  end.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
government,  and  congratulate  the  people  of 
the  county,  for  having  brought  this  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion. 

I  want  to  add  this:  Even  last  week,  as 
the  hon.  Minister  will  probably  be  aware,  one 
of  my  very  close  neighbours  went  to  the 
barn  in  the  early  morning  and  found  that 
a  horse  had  almost  dismantled  his  stall, 
and  was  in  a  frenzied  state,  and  in  the 
course  of  trying  to  quieten  him  he  was  bitten 
on  the  hand  and  is  now  receiving  the  injec- 
tions for  rabies. 

The  thing  I  want  to  point  out  in  that  con- 
nection is  that  this  particular  horse  had  been 
stabled  since  last  November,  which  brings 
one  to  wonder  how  long  this  disease  can 
lay  dormant  before  it  comes  out  again.  In 
Grey  county,  we  are  fearing  that,  perhaps, 
this  next  year  will  be  another  bad  year. 

Now,  I  congratulate  the  hon.  Minister 
quite    sincerely    on    that,    congratulate    him 


particularly  for  having  arranged  an  under- 
standing with  the  federal  government  to 
make  it  retroactive.  I  think  what  he  has  said 
this  afternoon  will  be  completely  satisfactory 
to  our  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  are  an  omen  of  what  I  might  expect 
for  the  balance  of  the  afternoon.  I  do 
want  to  give  credit  to  Grey  county,  where, 
as  the  hon.  member  pointed  out,  the  loss 
has  been  great.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have 
had  more  representations  from  Grey  and 
Bruce  counties,  I  would  say,  on  the  whole, 
than  any  other  part  of  the  province  in  con- 
nection with  some  programme  of  reUef  for 
the  losses  which  have  been  suffered.  I  also 
want  to  assure  the  hon.  members  that 
because  my  next-door  neighbour,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  my  nephew,  has  just  lost  two 
head  of  cattle  is  no  reason  why  this  pro- 
gramme is  brought  forward.  I  am  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  concern  of  the  farm 
people  of  this  province  in  connection  with 
this  dread  disease,  not  only  as  far  as  it 
affects  livestock,  but  more  particularly  as  it 
might  affect  human  beings. 

We  are  hopeful  that  this  epidemic  of 
rabies  possibly  is  passing  over  the  province. 
Two  years  ago,  we  first  heard  of  it  up  in 
Nipissing,  Parry  Sound  and  Muskoka,  that 
was  in  1957.  In  1958,  early  in  the  year, 
there  were  reports  of  losses  in  the  northern 
part  of  Simcoe  county  extending  down  into 
Ontario  and  across  into  Grey  and  over  to 
Bruce  county.  It  would  appear  that  there 
might  be  quite  severe  outbreaks  in  south- 
western Ontario  during  the  coming  summer. 

As  far  as  eastern  Ontario  is  concerned, 
they  have  had  serious  outbreaks  through  the 
latter  months  of  1957  and  the  whole  of  1958. 
Advice  which  we  received  from  wildlife 
specialists  who  have  studied  this  problem 
indicates  that  it  is  perhaps  due  to  an  over- 
population of  foxes,  which  seem  to  be  the 
greatest  medium  for  spreading  this  disease. 
No  doubt  it  will  mean  the  elimination  to  a 
great  extent  of  the  fox  population  as  the 
disease  spreads  from  one  part  of  the  province 
to  the  other. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  matter  which 
I  wish  to  present  to  the  House  at  this  time, 
a  matter  to  which  the  government  has  been 
giving  consideration  for  quite  some  time  and 
which  was  mentioned  in  the  speech  from  the 
Throne.  I  refer  to  a  committee  or  commission 
to  study  all  the  facets  of  marketing  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

There  have  been  great  changes  taking  place 
in    the    marketing    of    agricultural    products; 
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almost  a  revolution  in  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  over  the  period  of  a  few  years. 
For  instance,  the  consuming  public  are  buy- 
ing at  the  present  time  some  60  per  cent,  to 
70  per  cent,  of  their  food  products  from  6 
chain  stores.  There  has  been  a  complete  revo- 
lution, a  complete  change,  in  the  whole  mer- 
chandising method  of  farai  products  in  this 
province  within  a  short  period  of  time,  and  it 
is  the  opinion  of  the  government— and  I  know 
tlie  hon.  members  of  this  House  will  agree- 
that  a  commission  at  this  time  to  make  a 
complete  study  of  the  whole  matter  of  farm 
marketing  is  in  the  long-term  interests  of  the 
agricultural  industry  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

While  it  is  generally  conceded  that  Ontario 
is  well  in  advance  of  other  jurisdictions  in  the 
matter  of  marketing  of  farm  products.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  ever  looking 
for  means  of  improvement.  In  that  connection, 
it  has  been  decided  to  set  up  a  committee 
of  inquiry  into  the  production  and  marketing 
of  farm  products  in  Ontario. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  word 
"production"  is  put  in  there  deliberately 
because  I  think  this  inquiry  should  go  beyond 
marketing  itself.  It  should  go  right  back  to 
the  production  of  farm  crops  in  connection 
with  varieties  and  the  whole  matter  of  pro- 
ducing good  foodstuffs  for  the  consuming 
public. 

The  committee  will  inquire  generally  into 
the  problem  of  packing,  storage,  processing, 
marketing,  transporting,  and  the  distribution 
of  agricultural  products  produced  in  Ontario. 

Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  existing 
marketing  procedures  and  facilities  in  the 
light  of  present  large-scale  food  processing 
and  distributing  systems;  the  efiFect  of  this 
concentration  of  buying  power  on  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  most  practical  form  of  producer 
group  to  meet  this  concentration. 

The  committee  will  also  be  requested  to 
look  into  the  economics  of  the  present  pack- 
ing, storage  and  processing  facilities  and  the 
procedures  and  techniques  employed  in  the 
related  industries. 

The  factors  involved  in  marketing  and 
processing  and  transporting  of  agricultural 
products  will  also  come  under  review.  A 
study  will  also  be  made  of  consumer  tastes 
and  preferences  and  the  part  played  by  the 
various   co-operatives   of  the  province. 

I  might  say  that,  in  the  composition  of  this 
committee,  we  have  secured  the  services  of 
Fred  W.  P.  Jones,  the  dean  of  the  school  of 
business  administration  of  the  University 
of    Western    Ontario,    as    chairman    of    this 


committee.  Professor  Jones  has  long  been 
interested  in  matters  pertaining  to  co-opera- 
tives, in  connection  with  farming,  and  I 
believe  he  is  very  suited  for  the  chairmanship 
of  this  important  committee. 

Among  the  other  members  who  have  been 
invited  to  serve  on  this  commission  is  Mr. 
George  McCague  of  Harriston.  Mr.  McCague 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  and  has  been  a  prominent  livestock 
breeder.  At  one  time  he  was  manager  of  a 
packing  plant;  he  was  the  manager  of  the 
Harriston  plant  for  some  time  after  he  had 
served  as  agricultural  representative.  Later, 
he  went  into  farming  for  himself.  He  is  a 
director  of  the  Ontario  federation  of  agri- 
culture and  a  vice-president  of  the  United 
Co-operatives  of  Ontario.  He  will  represent, 
so  to  speak,  the  livestock  interest  on  this 
committee. 

Another  member  is  Dr.  Frank  Palmer  of 
Vineland,  recently  retired  after  a  lifetime 
spent  in  the  horticultural  field  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  He  was  director  of  the  experi- 
mental station  at  Vineland,  and  is  recognized 
as  an  outstanding  authority  on  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Then  Professor  Ralph  Campbell  is  the  head 
of  the  farm  economics  department  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and  is  also 
a  graduate  of  Guelph  and  Oxford  University. 

I  might  say  there  will  be  additional  appoint- 
ments made,  but  among  the  others  whom  we 
have  in  mind,  one  at  the  present  time  is 
still  serving  on  a  Royal  commission  set  up 
by  the  federal  government,  and  the  other 
person  is  in  Florida  and  we  cannot  get  a 
forwarding  address.  But,  I  assure  hon.  mem- 
bers, there  will  be  other  appointments  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  whether  or  not  this  is,  in  fact, 
a  Royal  commission?  Will  this  be  affected  by 
the  dissolution  of  the  House?  About  the 
composition  of  the  committee:  will  it,  or  will 
it  not,  be  affected  by  the  dissolution  of  the 
House? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:    No,  it  will  not  be. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Will  it  be  a  permanent 
commission,  irrespective  of  whether  or  not 
this  House  is  dissolved? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  say  it  would 
be  a  continuing  committee  and,  in  addition 
to  that,  we  could  report  from  time  to  time  if 
it  was  felt  advisable  that  certain  changes 
should    be    made,    or    parts    of    their    report 
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adopted,  according  to  their  findings.  My 
thinking  would  be  that  this  committee  might 
continue  to  function  for  one  or  two  years  or 
even  more. 

Ml'.  Wintermeyer:  What  are  the  terms  of 
reference,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  this  particular 
committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  am  sorry  I  have 
not  the  terms  of  reference  here  with  me,  I  will 
get  them  for  the  House  though.  The  refer- 
ence is  broad.  Principally  it  is  what  I  pointed 
out  in  the  second  paragraph  here:  the  com- 
mittee will  inquire  into  the  problems  of  pack- 
ing, storing,  processing,  marketing,  transport- 
ing and  distributing  agricultural  products 
produced  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  right 
now,  that  the  truce  is  off.  I  take  the  announce- 
ment of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  this 
afternoon  that  he  is  going  to  set  up  this  com- 
mittee as  an  indication,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
government  has,  at  long  last,  awakened  to  the 
position  they  occupy  in  the  minds  of  the 
farm  people  of  this  province. 

For  a  considerable  number  of  years,  this 
government  has  abdicated  and  carried  on 
policies  that  have  been  detrimental  to  the 
farm  people  of  this  province,  and  now— on 
the  eve  of  a  provincial  election,  as  a  sort  of 
a  death-bed  defence— they  say  to  the  farm 
people  of  Ontario:  "We  have  messed  things 
up  during  our  lifetime,  and  as  we  move  on 
to  the  next  general  election,  will  you  not 
believe  that  we  are  interested  in  your  prob- 
lems if  we  appoint  a  committee?" 

I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture,  that  never  in 
my  life  have  I  seen  a  death-bed  repentance 
that  was  so  blatantly  political  as  this  move 
on  the  part  of  the  government.  I  suggest 
further  to  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my 
hon.  friend  has  outlined  the  members  of 
this  committee,  and  so  far  he  has  not  said 
that  an  hon.  member  of  the  Legislature  would 
be  on  that  committee. 

I  suggest,  sir,  in  all  sincerity,  that  we 
have  gone  altogether  too  far  in  appointing 
commissions  of  inquiry  in  this  province  that 
have  not  included  in  their  membership  any 
hon.   member   of  the   Ontario   Legislature. 

Who,  I  suggest,  can  be  more  interested 
in  the  problems  that  my  hon.  friend  seeks  to 
find  help  on,  than  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature  itself?  I  do  not  care  who  he  puts 
on  the  committee.  What  he  has  on  there, 
of  course— and  my  hon.  friend  will  agree  with 
me,  I  think— is  a  bunch  of  professionals.  What 
we  want  on  this  committee,  I  suggest— at  least. 


in  part— are  men  who  make  their  living  on  the 
farm,  men  who  are  close  to  the  problem,  and 
men  who  can,  because  of  that  affinity  to  the 
agricultural  problems,  make  a  very  real  con- 
tribution. 

I  do  not  say  there  should  not  be  profes- 
sionals on  it.  I  am  saying  that  it  certainly 
should  be  balanced  by  men  with  dirt  on 
their  hands,  and  men  who  understand  the 
mess  that  this  government  has  made  of 
agriculture  for  the  last  number  of  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  one  of  the  hon. 
member's  typical  speeches  of  the  past,  and  it 
is  very  good  to  hear  him  at  it  again.  I  can 
assure  him  it  is  like  coming  back  home.  But, 
may  I  point  out  in  response  to  what  he  says, 
that  I  think  he  should  recollect  that  the  econ- 
omy of  this  province  is  a  fast-changing,  alter- 
ing situation.  It  will  be  further  discussed  in  the 
estimates,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  connection  with 
farm  marketing.  The  problem  contains  many 
elements  which  are  difficult,  many  elements 
involved  in  fitting  in  our  farm  economy  into 
a  changing  economy  in  this  province. 

Just  because  it  is  stated  that  there  would 
be  a  provincial  election  some  time  in  the  next 
year  is  certainly  no  reason  why  the  people  of 
this  province,  and  the  government  of  this 
province,  should  not  take  steps  to  keep  things 
entirely  and  exactly  up  to  date  in  relation  to 
the  problems  that  this  province  has  to  meet. 

My  hon.  friend  is  altogether  too  touchy 
on  the  question  of  elections.  I  mean,  he  is 
allergic,  he  seems  to  live  in  an  atmosphere 
in  which  he  is  sensitive  of  appeals  to  the 
people.  The  best  appeal  that  can  be  made  to 
the  people  is  always  on  the  basis  of  doing 
the  best  in  the  people's  interest.  I  think  that, 
because  this  very  complicated  matter  involves 
the  fast-changing  requirements  and  the  tastes 
and  the  needs  of  the  consuming  public,  it 
is  a  highly  involved  and  technical  matter.  If 
the  hon.  member  looks  at  the  study  being 
made  by  the  price  spread  commission  in 
relation  to  this  matter,  he  will  know  the  com- 
plexities of  the  situation. 

These  matters  will  be  discussed  in  the 
course  of  the  estimates  which  follow  immedi- 
ately, and  with  that  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  move  that  you  do  now  leave  the  chair 
and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of 
supply. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  wishes  to  speak. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Oh,  I  am  very  sorry. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  rise 
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on  a  matter  of  personal  privilege.  The  matter 
of  personal  privilege  arises  from  some  remarks 
by  one  Pierre  Berton  in  his  broadcast— I 
understand  that  it  was  repeated  a  number  of 
times— on  last  Monday,  March  16. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  is 
a  time-worn  political  rule  never  to  argue 
with  a  newspaper,  and  I  suppose  the  same 
thing  would  apply  to  a  radio  broadcaster, 
because  they  always  have  the  last  word.  How- 
ever, I  have  a  rule  that  I  never  go  looking 
for  a  fight  but,  when  a  fellow  punches  me 
first,   I  come  out  slugging. 

The  remarks  by  Mr.  Berton  are  as  follows: 

The  ignorance  of  Progressive-Conservative 
members  of  Parliament  in  Ontario  on  the 
subject  of  fluoridation  and  their  slavish, 
thoughtless,  follow-the-leader  attitude  to 
Uncle  Leslie's  dictum  that  fluoridation  will 
not  come  to  Ontario  was  never  better  dem- 
onstrated than  in  Allan  Grossman's  shrill 
and  silly  remark  about  the  Brantford  water 
supply  last  week. 

George  T.  Gordon,  the  Liberal  MPP  from 
Brantford,  was  saying  that  so  much  waste 
was  dumped  into  the  Grand  River  that  the 
worst-tasting  water  in  Ontario  was  in 
Brantford.  And  what  did  Mr.  Grossman 
have  to  say  to  that:  "You  fluoridate  your 
water,  that  is  the  trouble." 

He  should  know,  of  course,  that  fluorides 
do  not  affect  the  taste  of  water  and  that 
sewage  does.  If  he  does  not,  he  can  be 
fairly  accused  of  ignorance. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  not  question  how 
Mr.  Berton  knew  that  whoever  did  make  the 
remark  was  making  it  in  a  shrill  voice, 
because  he  was  not  here,  and  I  will  not 
remark  upon  the  fact  that  the  Liberals  and 
the  CCF  all  slavishly  followed  their  hon. 
leaders  as  well— I  will,  with  your  permission, 
read  the— 


Mr.    MacDonald: 

material  for— 


Mr.    Berton    will    have 


Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 

Mr.  Grossman:  —with  your  permission  I 
will  read  the  letter  which  I  am  having  sent 
to  Mr.  Berton  today. 

Dear  Mr.  Berton: 

It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  that 
on  Monday,  March  16,  on  one  of  your 
broadcasts,  you  refer  to  me  as  being  ignor- 
ant. I  have  taken  the  trouble  of  obtaining 
from  station  CHUM  a  transcript  of  the 
broadcast.  You  have  apparently  based  your 
remarks     on     a     newspaper     item     which 


appeared  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of  last 
Friday,  March  13,  in  which  I  am  quoted 
as  having  stated:  "You  fluoridate  your 
water,  that  is  the  trouble. 

This  alleged  remark  by  me  was  presum- 
ably an  interjection  during  some  remarks 
by  Mr.  George  Gordon,  the  member  from 
Brantford,  about  the  taste  of  the  Brantford 
water  supply. 

There  were  some  jocular  and  bantering 
remarks  passed  by  some  members  at  that 
time,  but  actually  I  did  not  make  the 
remark  attributed  to  me.  I  have  confirmed 
this  by  checking  the  Hansard  transcript, 
and  I  have  discussed  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Gordon,  the  Liberal  member,  who  assures 
me  that  I  am  correct  in  this  matter  and 
that,  in  fact,  he  did  hear  some  other  mem- 
ber make  that  statement. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  instance  in  which 
fluorides  have  changed  the  taste  or  smell 
of  water  supplies  nor  have  I  ever  made 
such  a  statement. 

I  think  I  can  truthfully  say  that  any 
detailed  examination  of  any  arguments  that 
I  have  presented  against  fluoridation  have 
been  reasoned  and  dispassionate.  As  a  mat- 
ber  of  fact,  my  objection  to  fluoridation  is 
based  mainly— but  not  exclusively— on  the 
question  of  civil  rights.  I  respect  the  right 
of  anyone  to  disagree  with  my  views  on  the 
subject,  but  I  object  very  strongly  to  the 
language  which  is  quite  frequently 
employed  by  the  proponents  of  fluorida- 
tion in  their  references  to  me. 

Quite  often,  statements  have  been  attri- 
buted to  me  which,  having  been  taken  out 
of  their  context,  would  give  the  impression 
that  the  information  on  which  I  base  my 
views  is  faulty,  fanatical  and  without  basis 
in  fact.  I  am  accustomed  to  this,  as  it  has 
happened  to  me  a  number  of  times  since 
I  have  been  in  public  office  and  have  taken 
the  stand  I  do  in  respect  to  fluoridation. 

I  might  tell  you  that  my  views  on  this 
subject  have  been  the  result  of  8  years 
of  studying  as  much  material  as  I  could 
lay  my  hands  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  of  the  time  I  have  found  that  my 
knowledge  of  the  subject  was  considerably 
more  extensive  than  that  of  those  who 
have  accused  me  of  ignorance. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  normally 
dignified  and  reasonable  persons  become 
rabid  in  their  attacks  on  those  few  public 
and  professional  men  who  are  prepared 
to  speak  their  views  against  fluoridation. 
The  incident  which  has  caused  me  to  write 
this  letter  is  a  good  example  of  this. 
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From  my  experience,  I  rather  imagine 
that  the  statement  which  you  have  attri- 
buted to  me  will  be  quoted  from  time  to 
time  all  over  North  America,  as  an  example 
of  how  fluoridation  is  blocked  by  ignorant 
men  in  responsible  office.  I  have  had  this 
experience  in  the  past.  I  am  sure,  under 
the  circumstances,  you  will  agree  that 
you  have  done  me  an  injustice  and  that 
you  will  do  everything  possible  to  cor- 
rect it.  I  look  forward  to  your  giving  as 
much  time  during  your  broadcast  to  a 
retraction  as  you  have  to  the  original 
charge. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  he  will  have 
material  for  another  column  now. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  I  would  like 
to  say  that  I  did  not  hear  the  hon.  member 
make  that  statement  but  I  distinctly  heard 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond) 
make    the    statement    to    me    at    that    time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve   itself  into   committee   of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,   DEPARTMENT   OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): Mr.  Chairman,  on  rising  to  present 
the  estimates  of  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  consideration  of  the  House, 
I  would  like,  at  the  beginning,  to  point  out 
to  my  very  good  hon.  friend  from  Grey  South 
(Mr.  Oliver)  that  far  be  it  from  me  to  do  any- 
thing which  would  cast  any  reflection  on  any 
group  in  the  community  as  to  who  should 
serve  on  this  commission  of  inquiry.  I  might 
say  that  consideration  was  given  as  to  how 
it  should  be  constituted.  We  did  consider 
processors,  we  considered  chain  stores,  we 
considered  consumers,  we  considered  farmers. 
But  it  seemed  to  us  that  this  is,  for  the 
most  part,  a  research  inquiry  into  every  facet 
of  marketing.  As  such,  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
it  will  be  possible  for  every  group  in  the 
community  that  is  interested  in  the  pro- 
duction, handling,  or  the  consumption  of 
food  to  make  representation  before  the  com- 
mittee, I  think  it  should  be  constituted  of 
technical  people  who  will  be  able  to  make 
a  very  comprehensive  research  study  of  this 
whole  problem  of  the  marketing  of  farm 
products  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  am  sure  when  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey    South    says    in    this    House    that   it   is 


sort  of  a  death-bed  repentance  on  tlie  part 
of  the  government,  through  this  department, 
he  does  not  mean  that,  because  I  know  he 
realizes  the  great  contribution  that  is  made 
by  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the 
many  phases  of  its  work  toward  the  assist- 
ance and  development  of  agriculture  in  the 
l^rovince  of  Ontario. 

At  this  time,  I  want  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  staff  of  The  Department  of 
Agriculture.  I  have  always  felt,  since  coming 
into  this  House,  that  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture was  in  a  particularly  fortunate  posi- 
tion, inasmuch  as  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
select  officials  in  the  department,  and  all 
those  in  the  department,  from  a  very  wide 
range  of  qualified  people  who  have  served  out 
in  the  counties  and  districts  of  this  province. 

It  is  indeed  a  department  where  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  staff  of  a  very  high  calibre. 
I  pay  tribute  to  all  those  employed  in  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  province, 
from  the  Deputy  Minister  down. 

I  might  say  that  we  are  serving,  in  this 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  most  impor- 
tant and  essential  industry,  in  my  opinion, 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  do  believe  that, 
collectively  and  individually,  farmers  must 
adjust  themselves  to  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  our  social,  economic  and 
industrial  way  of  life.  I  have  confidence  that 
our  farm  people  can  meet  this  challenge, 
and  the  government  and  this  department  have 
an  obligation  to  assist  and  give  leadership 
in  this  evolution  which  is  taking  place. 

I  think  that  perhaps  one  of  tlie  great  diffi- 
culties with  which  agriculturists  find  them- 
selves confronted  is  the  fact  tliat  farmers  are 
individualists,  and  perhaps  have  not  realized 
the  importance  of  collective  action.  Perhaps 
we  have  not  kept  pace  with  other  parts  of 
our  development  in  the  economic  life  of  this 
country. 

We  must  make  sure  that,  through  our 
programme,  we  do  not  impede  or  hinder  the 
advances  and  changes  that  must  be  made 
if  agriculture  is  going  to  retain  its  proper 
place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  estimates  tell  only  part 
of  the  story  of  what  this  government  has 
done,  and  is  doing,  to  assist  agriculture  to 
hold  its  position  as  our  basic  industry  and 
its  relation  to  the  future  economic  well-being 
of  our  whole  economy. 

No  country  can  develop  without  a  healthy 
agriculture.  The  fact  is  that  the  estimates 
of  the  department,  as  presented  to  this  House 
through  the  budget,  are  some  $18  million 
or  $19  million,  and  about  half  is  expended 
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on  our  institutions  and  schools  in  this  prov- 
ince for  research  and  education  purposes. 

I  say  that  is  only  a  part  of  what  this  govern- 
ment has  done  for  the  farm  people  of  this 
province  in  the  past  few  years. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  members  to  look 
back  a  dozen  years  and  recall  conditions  as 
they  were  at  that  time,  and  visualize  what 
hydro,  better  roads  and  highways,  better 
schools,  health  services,  and  increased  assist- 
ance to  our  municipalities  have  accomplished, 
bringing  about  a  more  equitable  way  of  life 
to  our  farm  people. 

Nothing  gives  me  more  satisfaction  than 
travelling  across  this  province  at  night  time; 
to  drive  up  the  concessions  and  realize 
what  has  happened  and  see  the  better  condi- 
tions of  the  farm  people  of  this  province 
through  the  great  rural  hydro  development 
made  possible  by  this  government.  I  know  of 
nothing  that  has  meant  as  much  to  any  group 
in  the  community  as  hydro  has  to  the 
farm  people— not  only  for  light,  but  as  a 
labour  saver  and  because  of  all  the  other 
advantages  which  hydro  brings. 

Another  thing  which  I  think  is  important— 
and  which  perhaps  we  take  for  granted, 
as  we  go  across  this  province— is  the  fine 
new  district  high  schools  which  have  been 
built.  We  see  the  school  buses  transporting 
the  rural  children  of  this  province  to  schools 
comparable  to  any  to  be  found  in  any  urban 
centre  in  the  province.  I  think  indeed,  it  is 
a  tribute  to  The  Department  of  Education 
and  a  great  satisfaction  to  all  of  us  that  there 
is,  and  must  be,  equality  of  education  for  the 
farm  children  of  this  province. 

The  farm  people  of  Ontario  are  entitled 
to  equal  opportunity  and  conveniences,  and 
these  developments  add  to  a  much  healthier 
and  happier  and  more  prosperous  way  of  life. 

The  services  within  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  designed  to  promote  and 
encourage  better  farming  and  a  more  stable 
economic  agriculture.  The  work  must  be 
carried  on  systematically  through  co-ordina- 
tion of  services  and  laboratory  through  to 
the   consumer. 

Three  main  essentials,  it  seems  to  me, 
are  necessary  in  a  healthy  agriculture.  They 
are:  production,  farm  management  and  mar- 
keting. They  are  inseparable.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  these  days  we  hear  a  lot  about  the  family 
farm  as  being  doomed  and  passing  out  of  the 
picture.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not 
believe  that  the  family  farm  is  going  to  be 
eliminated,  because  I  think  there  is  a  place 
for  the  family  farm  and  always  will  be. 

I  was  going  over  some  statistics  which  were 


prepared  by  The  Department  of  Economics, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  there  are 
some  so-called  family  farms  where  the  net 
income  is  much  in  excess  of  many  of  those 
who  have  a  much  larger  operation. 

I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  specialization,  good 
farm  management,  and  good  production 
methods.  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
other  occupation  or  vocation  where  success 
depends  so  much  on  an  individual  as  it  does 
in  farming. 

This  department  should  develop  a  system 
of  encouraging  programmes  to  help  the 
individuals  through  every  branch.  It  is  recog- 
nized that  4-H  clubs  and  junior  farmer 
activities  lay  the  ground  work  for  a  better 
agricultural  tomorrow.  I  think  that,  in  the 
final  analysis,  these  programmes  will  prove 
to  be  the  most  important  activity  carried  on 
through  the  department,  because  the  future 
of  agriculture  rests  in  the  hands  of  the  farm 
youth  of  today. 

Modern  agricultural  technology  will  require 
more  specialized  services.  Agricultural  repre- 
sentative services  must  be  maintained  and 
strengthened.  I  believe  the  farmers  require, 
and  will  require,  more  and  more  specialized 
assistance.  I  think,  in  addition  to  our  agri- 
cultural representative  service,  which  has 
made  a  great  contribution  to  agriculture  in 
this  province  for  the  past  51  years,  the  time 
has  come  when  we  must  give  more  considera- 
tion to  placing  specialists  in  our  extension 
branch  to  give  farmers  individual  attention 
and  assistance  in  meeting  their  problems. 

I  refer  to  soil  specialists,  farm  engineering 
specialists,  farm  management,  veterinary 
services,  and  so  on. 

I  might  say  that  this  year  we  have  in  mind 
tlie  establishment  of  two  agricultural  service 
centres.  There  are  two  areas  in  this  province 
which,  due  to  their  geographical  location,  have 
perhaps  not  received  the  extension  service 
that  other  parts  of  agricultural  Ontario  have 
received. 

I  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  northern 
Ontario.  I  believe  there  is  a  great  potential 
in  northern  Ontario.  I  believe  in  the  great 
clay  belt  of  the  north  that  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  will  appreciate.  That 
great  area,  for  the  most  part,  has  only  been 
tapped  insofar  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 
The  day  will  come  when  we  will  need  that 
great  agricultural  belt  to  the  north. 

I  might  say  that  we  are  establishing  a  centre 
in  conjunction  with  the  demonstration  farm  at 
New  Liskeard,  and  we  intend  to  place  there 
a  soil  specialist,  a  farm  engineering  specialist, 
a  farm  management  specialist,  as  well  as  a 
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veterinary  laboratory.  There  are  no  veterinary 
services  from  a  laboratory  standpoint  in  north- 
eastern Ontario.  Any  work  of  that  kind  has 
to  be  carried  out  at  Guelph,  and  this  involves 
a  time  lag,  and  we  feel  that  that  part  of 
Ontario  should  have  a  veterinary  service. 

It  is  our  intention  to  place  another  service 
centre  in  east  central  Ontario.  The  people 
in  eastern  Ontario  have  specialists  going  out 
from  the  agricultural  school  at  Kemptville, 
and  when  we  get  in  the  Toronto  area,  the 
farmers  are  served  from  Guelph.  But,  there 
is  an  area  in  east  central  Ontario,  comprising 
some  8  counties,  which  has  been  neglected  to 
some  extent  insofar  as  specialized  services  are 
concerned.  Therefore,  it  is  planned  to  build 
a  centre  in  that  area  in  which  a  soil  specialist, 
farm  engineering,  farm  management,  fruit 
and  vegetable  specialists  will  be  stationed,  as 
well  as  a  veterinary  laboratory. 

These  centres  will  provide  a  much  needed 
extension  service  in  those  areas,  and  form  a 
link  in  the  chain  of  research,  which  will  be 
much   closer  to  the   individual  farmer. 

To  further  and  increase  fruit  and  vegetable 
extension  services,  a  sub-station,  working 
closely  with  our  experimental  station  at  Vine- 
land,  will  be  established  in  Norfolk  county, 
which  area  has  a  great  fruit-growing  potential. 
I  might  say  that  the  federal  Department  of 
Agriculture  will  be  working  closely  in  conjunc- 
tion with  our  own  department  in  the  develop- 
ment of  experimental  work  at  the  proposed 
experimental  station  to  be  established  in  the 
Norfolk  area. 

In  connection  with  the  general  agricultural 
situation  from  a  production  standpoint, 
Ontario's  agricultural  position  improved 
materially  in  1958,  with  all-time  records  being 
broken  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  fall  wheat, 
oats,  barley  and  mixed  grains.  The  weather 
was  favourable  to  grain  production,  with 
the  result  that  the  yield  of  principal  livestock 
grain  and  feed  crops  amounted  to  218  million 
bushels  compared  to  182  million  bushels  in 
1957. 

All-time  records  were  achieved  in  returns 
from  dry  beans,  tobacco,  sugar  beets  and 
soya  beans.  For  the  most  part,  general 
improvement  in  the  farm  economy  was 
experienced  with  the  farm  cash  income  for 
the  year,  being  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$850  million  as  compared  to  $791  million  in 
1957.  This  was  compared  to  a  previous 
high  cash  income  in  1951  of  $801  million. 

The  trend  of  farmers  towards  increasing 
yield  per  acre  is  one  means  of  reducing 
costs,  and  is  reflected  by  the  marked  increase 
in    yield   particularly   in   the   case    of   cereal 


and  forage  crops.  It  is  significant  that,  with 
the  total  cattle  population  at  an  all-time  high, 
together  with  a  similar  increase  in  poultry 
and  swine,  imports  of  feed  grain  from 
western  Canada  have  been  sharply  reduced. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  under 
the  agriculture  societies  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment, since  the  introduction  of  grants  under 
The  Community  Centres  Act,  grants  have 
been  paid  out  to  some  500  projects  in  the 
province.  Municipalities  have  been  assisted 
in  connection  with  community  centres  such 
as  arenas,  halls  and  athletic  fields,  rinks 
and  swimming  pools.  Over  $3  million  in 
grants  has  been  paid  out  in  10  years  for 
this  purpose. 

In  connection  with  the  dairy  branch  of 
the  department,  during  1958,  the  field  staff 
and  head  office  administration  of  the  dairy 
branch  was  reorganized  so  as  to  provide 
for  greater  administrative  efficiency.  Adminis- 
tratively, the  branch  is  divided  into  two 
divisions,  the  fluid  milk  division  and  the  milk 
products  division.  Whereas  previously  the 
field  staff  was  divided  into  3  groups— 1 
looking  after  fluid  milk,  1  manufactured 
milk,  and  the  other  for  cheese— under  the 
new  organization,  the  qualified  field  staff 
were  given  overall  responsibility  on  all 
aspects  of  the  dairy  industry. 

Under  the  new  arrangement,  the  province 
has  been  divided  into  23  territories  with  a 
senior  field  man  in  charge  of  each.  This  has 
resulted  in  a  decrease  in  the  mileage  covered 
by  each  field  man  and  the  complete  avoidance 
of   overlapping. 

During  the  year,  a  start  was  made  to 
have  the  field  men  take  over  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  quality  of  milk  and  cream 
produced  on  the  farm.  Regulations  have 
been  established  on  a  provincial  basis  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  uniform  require- 
ments are  met  in  regard  to  the  matter  of 
quality  and  production  facilities. 

The  policy  of  the  department  is  to  have 
the  field  men  work  in  co-operation  with  the 
producer  so  as  to  avoid  any  loss  of  income 
to   the  farmer  through  quality  problems. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  additional  dairy 
research,  the  dairy  commissioner  has  organ- 
ized a  provincial  dairy  research  committee 
made  up  of  certain  government  personnel, 
together  with  two  representatives  from  the 
producers'  association  and  two  representa- 
tives from  the  processors'  association.  Sub- 
committees of  producers  and  processors 
have  been  appointed  to  determine  their 
own  research  needs.  The  overall  provincial 
research  committee  will  co-ordinate  the 
research    work    which    must    be    carried   out 
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in  the  province,  allocate  it  to  research 
institutions,  and  attempt  to  arrange  any  addi- 
tional   facilities    which    may    be    needed. 

This  added  role  of  the  dairy  branch  in 
research  and  quality  improvement  is  in  addi- 
tion, of  course,  to  the  previous  work  in  check- 
testing,  payment  reports,  supervision  of 
agreements,  milk  and  cream  marketing,  and 
so  forth. 

The  extension  branch  continues  to  promote 
policy  within  the  framework  of  the  govern- 
ment's policy  to  assist  agriculture  and  the 
farm  people  of  Ontario.  Particular  attention 
is  being  paid  to  the  promotion  of  livestock 
health  projects,  farm  and  crop  improvement, 
and    farm    marketing    information. 

In  the  field  of  farm  economics,  considerable 
advance  has  been  made  in  assisting  the  devel- 
opment of  farm  management  associations. 

At  the  present  time,  the  extension  branch  is 
engaged  in  conducting  a  farm  accident  survey 
on  a  province-wide  basis.  This  survey  will 
assist  in  assessing  the  true  accident  picture 
on  farms  and  lay  the  foundation  on  which  to 
base  a  sound  farm  safety  programme.  It 
is  particularly  pleasing  that  the  various  farm 
organizations  throughout  the  province  have 
expressed  great  interest  in  this  undertaking, 
and  I  must  say  that  we  have  had  the  very 
greatest  of  co-operation  from  them. 

Each  year  the  work  of  the  farm  economics 
branch  becomes  of  increasing  value  to  the 
farmers  of  Ontario.  Farmers  have  found  that, 
in  these  times  of  drastic  changes  in  farming 
methods,  complete  information  is  necessary 
before  sound  decisions  for  the  future  can 
be  made.  Particularly  good  progress  has  been 
made  providing  business  information  to  the 
regular  extension  services  of  the  department. 
A  programme  of  farm  business  aid  to  the 
farm  association  is  being  developed.  Aid  is 
also  being  provided  through  a  farm  account 
centre  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
which  will  analyze  farm  records  and  thereby 
assist  for  planning  for  better  farm  incomes. 
Particularly  gratifying  is  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  Ontario  farmers  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  this  service. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  programme 
on  which  we  should  place  great  emphasis 
because,  in  my  opinion,  no  matter  how  hard 
a  farmer  works,  how  he  applies  himself,  if 
he  is  not  a  good  manager,  his  likelihood  of 
success  is  not  going  to  be  what  it  should  be. 

During  1958,  the  Ontario  brucellosis  con- 
trol programme  entered  its  final  stage. 
Previous  phases  and  order  were:  Calfhood 
vaccination  on  a  voluntary  basis;  then  calf- 
hood  vaccination  on  a  compulsory  basis,  first 
with  the  owner  paying  for  the   service  and 


latterly  with  the  cost  being  borne  by  the 
government.  I  might  say  that  the  department 
has  assumed  the  cost  of  vaccinating  368,000 
calves   in  the  province  of  Ontario   in   1958. 

If  any  of  the  hon.  members  would  be 
interested,  I  have  here  a  memo  on  which, 
perhaps  in  the  discussion  of  the  estimates,  I 
might  be  able  to  give  them  information  in 
respect  to  the  progress  being  made  on  the 
brucellosis    control    areas    in    the    province. 

During  the  final  phase,  which  incidentally 
comes  under  the  health  of  animals  branch 
of  the  federal  Department  of  Agriculture, 
cattle  will  be  blood-tested  under  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  reactors  will  be  slaughtered 
and  the  owners  compensated.  This  policy 
becomes  effective  only  in  counties  where  two- 
thirds  of  the  cattle  owners  petition  for  such 
action. 

The  effectiveness  of  Ontario's  calfhood 
vaccination  programme  is  apparent  from  the 
testing'  results.  Actually,  the  percentage  of 
positive  animals  has  been  well  below  one 
per  cent,  in  all  counties  but  one.  Because 
of  new  regulations  imposed  by  the  United 
States,  a  continuation  of  this  programme 
is  vital  to  the  future  of  Ontario's  export  dairy 
cattle  trade,  which  last  year  grossed  close  to 
$9  million. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  a  programme  for 
the  advanced  registration  of  beef  cattle  was 
instituted.  Under  this  plan,  beef  bulls  were 
tested  at  a  station  established  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College.  The  plan  is  designed 
to  provide  information  on  the  performance 
of  individual  herd  sires.  The  response  of 
the  breeders  was  so  great  that,  in  addition 
to  the  programme  at  the  college,  a  pro- 
gramme for  home  testing  under  the  provisions 
of  the  department  has  been  set  up. 

Between  May  1  and  November  of  the 
past  year,  54  bulls  were  tested  at  the  sta- 
tion and  259  on  the  farm.  The  present  num- 
ber of  bulls  to  be  nominated  for  testing 
will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  450.  In 
addition,  another  station  for  the  carrying  out 
of  this  test  has  been  established  at  the 
Kemptville  agricultural  school  to  serve  the 
beef  breeders  in  the  area. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  from  a  report 
of  the  sale  held  two  weeks  ago  at  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Winter  Fair  Coliseum, 
that  a  noteworthy  feature  of  the  sale  this 
year  was  the  buyer  response  to  performance 
tested  bulls. 

The  top-selling  Hereford  and  the  entire 
sale  top  was  a  bull  consigned  which  had  a 
daily  gain  on  a  test,  of  3.02  pounds  per 
day.  This  bull  outsold  a  grand  champion 
Hereford  of  the  show  by  nearly  $1,000,  and 
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was    purchased    by    the    Waterloo    artificial 
insemination  unit. 

The  same  was  true  in  the  Angus  section. 
The  grand  champion  shown  brought  $925, 
but  the  reserve  champion,  a  performance- 
tested  bull,  bred  by  Malcom  Baillie  of 
Uxbridge,  with  a  daily  test  of  3.13  pounds 
per  day,  brought  $2,800. 

In  other  words,  the  reserve  champion 
brought  approximately  3  times  as  much  as 
the  champion  because  of  the  fact  that  appa- 
rently the  beef  breeders  in  this  province  are 
interested  in  the  result  of  this  programme 
rather  than  on  conformation  and  are  paying 
more  attention  to  the  performance  insofar 
as  the  ratio  of  gain  is  concerned. 

During  the  past  few  months,  we  have 
heard  much  about  vertical  integration,  or 
contract  farming.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  both  for  and  against  this  form  of 
marketing,  which  is  a  large  part  of  the 
revolution  that  is  taking  place  in  farm 
marketing  today. 

Vertical  integration,  in  many  ways,  is  a 
co-operative  effort  that  is  supposed  to  be  an 
advantage  to  farmer  and  industry  by  lead- 
ing to  greater  efficiency  through  speciali- 
zation. 

No  matter  what  the  plan  may  be  called, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  some  farmers  may 
lose  their  independence  if  proper  safeguards 
are  not  provided.  It  is,  therefore,  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  take  a  long  and 
searching  look  at  this  new  development  that 
has  appeared  on  the  farm  scene. 

It  would  appear  that  various  forms  of 
vertical  integration  are  now  taken  to  be 
part  and  parcel  of  modern  farm  operations. 
If  that  is  an  accepted  fact,  the  function  of 
this  government  is  to  see  that  the  interests 
of  the  farmer-producer  are  safeguarded  to 
the  fullest  degree. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  feels  that 
under  vertical  integration  the  small  farmer 
will  "get  the  axe."  The  eflBcient  farmer  will 
continue  to  be  successful  in  his  operations. 
Farming  today  is  a  strictly  business-like 
operation,  and  I  have  no  fear  of  the  futiure 
for  the  man  who  runs  his  farm  in  a  business- 
like way. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  tlie  duty  of  a  govern- 
ment to  help  the  farmer  to  adjust  himself 
to  these  rapidly  changing  conditions.  We 
have  to  make  sure  that  some  of  the  steps 
being  taken  are  not  retrograde  and  driving 
some  people  off  the  farm. 

Each  year  it  is  evident  that  research  plays 
an  increasingly  important  part  in  all  agri- 
cultviral  developments  from  the  planting  stage 


to  marketing.  It  is,  therefore— although  great 
strides  have  been  made  as  far  as  research 
is  concerned— with  the  idea  of  co-ordinating 
all  research  in  its  various  applications  tliat 
consideration  is  being  given  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  research  institute  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  department. 

This  institute  would  co-ordinate  all  the 
research  being  carried  on  at  the  institutions  at 
Guelph,  Vineland,  Ridgetown,  and  Kemptville, 
where,  to  some  degree,  we  are  doing  a  good 
deal  of  research  work.  It  is  felt  that,  with 
the  creation  of  such  an  institute,  dupUcation 
of  effort  would  be  avoided,  and  that  con- 
centrated effort  could  be  placed  on  any 
project  felt  worthy  of  priority.  The  institute 
will  be  just  another  example  of  the  depart- 
ment's desire  to  be  of  service  to  the  farm 
people  of  Ontario. 

Throughout  its  existence  the  aim  of  the 
department  has  been  to  assist  the  farmer 
rather  than  to  tell  him  how  to  run  his  own 
business.  We  are  anxious  to  assist  those 
farmers  and  farm  organizations  who  show  a 
willingness  to  help  themselves  in  the  conduct 
of  their  various  operations. 

I  might  say  a  few  words  in  connection  with 
agricultural  developments  in  northern  Ontario. 
As  I  said,  in  my  opening  remarks,  I  believe 
there  is  a  great  potential  in  agriculture  in 
northern  Ontario  in  the  years  which  lie  ahead. 

I  do  feel,  through  personal  observations, 
which  I  have  made  in  many  trips  to  the  north 
country,  that  perhaps  there  were  not  too 
well-laid  plans  in  the  past  in  connection  with 
settlement  and  development  of  the  clay  belt. 
I  believe  there  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
encourage  and  assist  the  farm  people  in  the 
north  towards  a  better  type  of  operation  for 
a  more  prosperous  agriculture. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  northern  Ontario,  in  the 
past,  there  have  been  grants  of  land  made 
and,  perhaps,  the  acreage  was  too  small.  A 
great  many  people  residing  on  them  became 
what  might  be  called  pulpwood  farmers. 
Their  wives  became  discouraged  living  out  in 
the  country,  and  there  was  no  attempt  made 
to  establish  community  life.  It  is  one  thing 
to  farm  but,  in  the  second  place,  we  must 
have  a  community  life. 

With  that  in  mind.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  working  closely  with  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  I  know  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Spooner),  who  comes  from  that  great  area,  is 
particularly  interested  in  this. 

We  believe  there  should  be  larger  farm 
units.  We  believe,  possibly,  that  where 
farmers    perhaps    own    an    acreage   of   land. 
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possibly  tlie  government  could  lease  them 
additional  land,  in  order  to  obtain  large 
holdings  on  a  long-term  rental  basis. 

I  believe,  in  northern  Ontario  at  least,  for 
the  present  time,  the  greatest  potential  is  in 
beef  raising.  At  present,  the  market  is  some- 
what limited,  except  to  supply  the  needs  of 
local  consumption.  I  believe  there  is  a  great 
potential  there  to  grow  livestock  for  the 
markets  of  the  consuming  public  in  other 
parts. 

In  addition  to  plans  which  are  under  way 
to  establish  a  new  farm  settlement  policy  in 
the  north,  in  our  own  department  we  have 
a  plan  which  we  have  been  working  on  for 
some  time,  and  which  will  go  into  effect  this 
spring,  under  which  we  intend  to  select  two 
farms  in  each  area. 

These  farms  will  be  selected  by  the  local 
agricultural  representative;  the  agricultural 
representative  will  try  to  find  the  two  promis- 
ing, perhaps  younger,  farmers,  and  we  intend 
to  give  those  farmers  some  assistance  in  help- 
ing them  to  set  up  their  farming  operation. 

Under  the  plan,  an  average  farm  will  be 
selected  for  the  purpose,  with  the  farmer 
conducting  his  own  enterprise  with  the 
assistance  of  the  departmental  experts  from 
the  various  fields  of  agriculture. 

Under  the  co-operating  plan,  beef  farm 
units  must  have  approximately  200  acres 
under  cultivation,  while  dairy  farm  units 
must  have  a  minimum  of  100  acres.  When 
the  farms  have  been  selected,  ofiicials  of  the 
department  will  make  a  plan  of  the  farm 
indicating  the  crops  grown,  the  location  of 
fences,  ditches,  and  the  location  of  the  build- 
ings, and  so  on.  .Soil  samples  will  be  taken 
and  the  soils  map  prepared  for  each  farm. 
A  cropping  programme  will  be  developed, 
and  in  addition  an  agricviltural  engineering 
specialist  will  be  available  to  advise  on  drain- 
age, the  remodelling  of  buildings,  or  new 
construction. 

To  measure,  or  determine,  the  advantage  of 
the  programme,  the  farm  economics  branch 
will  assist  in  setting  up  a  bookkeeping  system 
on  which  an  analysis  will  be  made  each 
year,  and  used  for  the  guidance  of  farm  man- 
agement associations  in  the  whole  district. 
The  farmer  co-operator  will  receive  some 
assistance  from  the  department  to  facilitate 
the  completion  of  the  necessary  projects. 
Co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  will 
be  voluntary,  with  no  contract  covering  the 
operations. 

I  would  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  in 
connection  with  the  institutions,  and  I  would 
say  to  the  House  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  have 


at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College  and  MacDonald 
Institute,  3  institutions  which,  not  only  in 
the  education  field  but  in  research,  are 
unequalled  anywhere.  1  feel  that  it  is  a 
great  thing  for  agriculture  as  a  whole— in 
fact,  for  the  whole  province— to  have  these 
institutions  for  the  work  they  are  doing  at 
Guelph. 

Activity  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
continues  to  expand.  In  addition  to  a  new 
soils  building  and  a  new  biology  building 
now  under  construction,  a  new  physical  edu- 
cation building  was  opened  this  last  summer, 
filling  an  important  need.  Increased  student 
enrolment  and  services  rendered  have  justi- 
fied this  expansion  programme. 

I  might  say,  in  capital  improvements  at 
Guelph,  there  is  a  5-year  programme  which 
will  entail  the  expenditure  of  $15  million. 
It  makes  it  very  easy  for  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture  to  be  able  to  make  these  advances 
and  developments  in  connection  with  agri- 
culture because,  fortunately,  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  ( Mr.  Allan )  is  graduate 
of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell) 
is  very  sympathetic  because  he  is  a  farmer 
himself. 

The  Ontario  Veterinary  College  continues 
to  meet  demands  on  the  3  fronts  of  teaching, 
extension  and  research.  A  new  medical- 
surgical  building  is  in  the  course  of  comple- 
tion and  shortly  will  be  coming  into  use. 
It  is  equipped  to  provide  modern  facilities 
for  diagnosis  and  treatment.  This  includes 
the  most  up  to  date  X-ray  equipment  in 
any  North  American  veterinary  college.  Some 
of  the  services  rendered  to  the  livestock 
industry  include  a  general  diagnostic  service 
laboratory,  as  well  as  a  diagnosis  laboratory, 
and  many  other  outstanding  developments 
to  enable  them  to  do  a  job  unequalled  in 
any  other  jurisdiction. 

Additional  services  include  proof  of  parent- 
age service  for  cattle,  a  large  and  small  animal 
clinic,  and  a  farm  service  to  farmers  within 
a  radius  of-  where  the  college  is  located. 

We  have  also  two  or  three  schools  and  I 
think  they  are  serving  a  great  purpose  in 
advancing  practical,  educational  agricultural 
facilities  to  tlie  young  farm  people  of  this 
province.  I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
results  of  the  courses  and— as  evidenced  by 
the  graduates  of  both  the  Ridgetown  school 
and  the  eastern  Ontario  school,  located  at 
Kemptville— I  think  there  is  a  need  for  these 
practical  courses  to  encourage  the  yoimg 
people  to  become  better  farmers  and  farm 
leaders  of  tomorrow,.       .;.;.-..  ,  ^       . 
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I  know  in  my  own  county  I  can  pick  out 
a  dozen  young  men  who  are  making  an 
outstanding  success  of  farming  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  the  Kemptville  agricultural  school. 
The  same  would  be  true  of  Ridgetown  and 
also  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in  that 
respect. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  only  intended 
speaking  30  minutes.  And  I  have  now  been 
speaking  for  35. 

There  are  so  many  things  in  the  department 
that  one  could  point  out  on  what  we  are  trying 
to  do  for  the  farm  people  of  this  province, 
in  assisting  them  in  doing  a  better  job  for 
themselves.  I  feel  one  of  the  former  great 
needs  has  been  filled  by  junior  farm  loan 
programmes.  I  am  very  well  pleased  with 
the  operation  of  that  plan.  I  think  on  the 
whole  it  has  filled  a  need. 

A  great  many  people  tell  me  that  agri- 
culture is  economically  unsound  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  but  with  over  3,000  junior  farm 
loans  out  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  there 
are  only  just  a  few  of  them  with  outstanding 
accounts  as  of  December  31   last  year. 

Out  of  a  total  of  $22  million  which  has 
been  loaned  to  over  3,000  junior  farmers 
in  this  province,  only  251  loans  were  in 
arrears  as  of  December  31.  The  total  arrears— 
actually  they  were  not  arrears,  because  they 
were  not  due— on  June  1  were  less  than 
$10,000  on  a  total  investment  of  some  $22 
million.  I  believe  this  is  serving  a  purpose 
in  helping  these  young  farmers  to  get 
established  in  this  province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  outline  gives  an  indi- 
cation of  the  broad  field  of  work  which 
is  being  carried  on  in  the  department,  and  as 
I  feel  that  we  can  never  rest  on  our  laurels, 
no  matter  what  field  of  endeavour  we  are 
in,  I  feel  that  our  department  must  be 
always  looking  forward  to  new  services,  to 
new  policies.  We  must  always  be  aggressive 
in  trying  to  provide  services  in  the  interest 
of  the  farmers  of  this  province. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  these  remarks, 
I  might  say  that  it  is  a  very  challenging 
and  very  fascinating  department,  with  many 
ramifications  to  it,  although— sometimes  I 
must  admit— it  is  a  bit  discouraging  when  we 
consider  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
programmes,  the  dozens  of  farm  marketing 
plans,  which  are  working  satisfactorily  in  this 
province,  to  have  one  particular  marketing 
plan  on  which  we  feel  we  are  spending  about 
two-thirds  of  our  time.  We  wonder  if  we 
are  spending  too  much  time  on  a  particular 
problem  like  that,  when  there  are  so  many 
other  things  on  which  a  Minister  and  the 
ofiicials  of  his  department  should  be  spending 


their    time,    in    the    advancement    of    agri- 
culture  in  the   province   of  Ontario. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  not  my  intention  to  be  lengthy  at 
this  time.  I  will  probably  be  saying  something 
when  the  different  estimates  are  called. 

However,  I  would  like  to  remind  the  House 
that,  after  listening  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  one  would  almost  think  that 
there  were  no  farmers'  problems  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  at  all,  and  that  every  farmer 
was  in  a  very  happy  economic  condition. 

His  remarks,  I  must  say,  were  very  similar 
to  last  year's  speeches. 

I  have  heard  the  hon.  Minister,  on  numer- 
ous occasions,  and  on  practically  every 
occasion,  tell  what  he  is  going  to  do  in  the 
future  for  different  branches  of  agriculture  in 
this  province.  His  speech  today  was  very 
similar  to  the  one  last  year,  but  he  used,  very 
often,  the  word  stable.  They  are  going  to 
make  the  agricultural  industry  of  Ontario  more 
stable. 

May  I  humbly  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
there  is  no  industry  more  stable  than  agri- 
culture in  the  province  of  Ontario  today.  It 
has  been  stable  for  many,  many  years  while 
every  other  branch  of  industry  and  labour  has 
been  making  its  advances.  Economically,  the 
farmer's  income  has  remained  comparatively 
the  same  for  many,  many  years. 

The  hon.  Minister  quoted  figures  showing 
that  the  farmer's  income  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  has  increased,  but  I  respectfully 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  does  not  matter 
how  much  the  gross  income  increases,  it  is 
how  much  the  net  income  increases  or 
decreases. 

In  this  particular  item,  dealing  with  the  last 
few  years,  it  has  not  been  completely  stable. 
It  has  gone  backwards,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  should  be  fair  to  us,  as  hon.  members, 
and  to  the  agricultural  industry  in  the  prov- 
ince as  a  whole,  in  freely  admitting  this,  and 
freelv  admitting  that,  as  the  hon.  Minister, 
insofar  as  helping  the  farmers  of  this  province 
is  concerned  economically,  he  has  been  an 
absolute  and  complete  failure. 

I  refer,  if  people  do  not  believe  this— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —I  refer,  I  said,  economically 
a  complete  failure.  I  refer  to  the  statistics 
showing  what  the  net  income  of  farmers  in 
this  province  is  and  has  been  in  the  past. 

I  have,  on  my  desk,  the  incomes  from  1946 
to  1956,  and  they  certainly  have  not  improved 
a  great  dsal  in  the  last  two  years.     Last  year 
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the  net  income  of  our  farmers  was  $1,686, 
and  these  are  his  figures.  They  are  not  mine. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  average  income  per  farmer 
was  $1,677  which  means,  over  a  10-year 
period,  we  have  not  increased  their  income 
by  a  single  dollar  per  year.  We  gave  them 
90  cents  per  year  of  additional  income. 

How  could  the  hon.  Minister  rise  here  today 
and  tell  us,  with  a  straight  face,  that  he  has 
been  successful  with  his  experimenting  and 
research  work  and  all  these  things,  when,  in 
reality,  all  he  has  done  is  bring  the  income  of 
each  individual  farmer  up  by  90  cents  per 
year  in  the  past  10  years? 

I  would  say  to  other  hon.  members  of  the 
government  that  if  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  had  to  stand  over  there 
and  read  his  estimates  and  tell  us  that  he  had 
been  successful  in  raising  the  wages  of  labour 
of  this  province  by  $9  over  a  period  of  10 
years,  that  he  would  be  booed  out  of  this 
House  completely. 

I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
must  accept  some  responsibility  for  this.  I 
ask  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  reason 
why  farmers  must  live  in  this  realm  of 
economic  insecurity?  Does  any  hon.  member 
of  this  House  honestly  believe  that  it  is  proper, 
that,  while  other  citizens  are  continually  get- 
ting a  higher  income  and  a  higher  standard 
of  economic  living,  farmers  should  be  standing 
still  or,  in  many  instances,  going  behind? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  much  can  be 
done  by  The  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
this  province  by  insisting  that  our  farmers 
have  good  management,  that  they  try  to 
increase  their  production,  and  that  they  give 
more  specialized  services.  As  the  hon.  Min- 
ister just  said,  for  example,  he  was  going  to 
have  specialists  in  soil— soil  specialists,  he 
called  them.  He  was  going  to  have  specialists 
in  veterinary  work;  specialists  in  marketing 
work. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  where  we 
need  the  specialists  is  in  the  government, 
sitting  right  over  there.  We  need  specialists 
who  will  give  the  farmers  of  this  province 
a  little  bit  better  deal  than  they  have  been 
getting  for  the  last  16  years  while  this 
government  has  been  sitting  in  oflBce. 

While  I  agree  that  we  do  need  things 
like  specialists  in  soil,  and  in  veterinary  work 
and  specialists  in  marketing,  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  what  we  really  need  is  the 
ability  to  sell  the  products  that  the  farmers 
of  this  province  are  producing. 

Over  the  past  10  years  much  has  been 
done  for  production.  I  say  to  the  hon. 
members   that,  we  were  only   growing  one 


blade  of  grass  formerly,  today  we  are  grow- 
ing probably  4  or  5  blades  of  grass  because 
our  production  methods  have  become  much 
more  eflScient. 

What  is  the  use  of  growing  4  or  5  times 
as  much  if,  when  the  end  comes,  we  cannot 
sell  those  things?  This  is  where  I  say  that 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  should  take  the  leadership, 
not  only  by  themselves,  but  should  demand 
conferences  and  meetings  with  the  higher 
level  of  government  in  Ottawa  so  that  not 
only  the  farmers  of  this  province  will  get  a 
square  deal  for  a  change,  but  the  farmers 
of  the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada  will  be 
able   to   have   a   decent   standard   of  living. 

Now,  this  is  what  I  do  suggest  as  far 
as  marketing  is  concerned.  I  will  take  one 
branch  of  it  alone.  We  can  talk  about  fruits 
and  vegetables  as  an  example. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  thinks  it 
is  right  that  if  we  went  into  the  city  of 
Windsor  today  and  wanted  to  buy  a  turnip, 
for  example,  or  a  basket  of  peaches,  or 
lettuce,  or  radishes,  whatever  it  might  be, 
that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  we  grow  much 
of  those  things  in  this  province,  in  all 
probability  we  will  be  buying  American 
fruits   and  vegetables? 

Did  the  hon.  Minister  ever  think  that 
it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  provide  storage 
facilities  and  refrigeration  facilities  for  the 
farmers  of  this  province  so  that  those  huge 
crops  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  that  are 
produced  in  any  one  season  of  the  year,  can 
be  stored,  so  that  when  a  consumer  wants  to 
buy  a  turnip  in  the  city  of  Windsor  today, 
it  would  not  have  an  American  stamp  on 
it? 

I  suggest  that  is  one  thing  that  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  this  province 
could  well  do.  What  we  need  for  our 
farmers  are  storage  facilities  and  refrigeration 
facilities,  so  that  no  matter  what  time  of 
year  it  may  be,  within  reason,  the  people 
of  this  province  will  have  the  opportunity 
to  buy  and  eat  Ontario  farm  products. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  too  much  time  on 
that  particular  subject.  It  will  be  coming 
up  again,  of  course,  when  the  marketing 
estimate  is  called. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
this:  When  he  very  eloquently  read  what 
he  was  saying  today,  and  talked  about  the 
great  strides  which  have  been  made  in 
marketing  in  this  province,  is  he  really 
proud  of  the  manner  which  he,  and  the 
government  which  he  has  supported,  have 
looked  after  this  hog  marketing  in  this  prov- 
ince of  Ontario? 
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I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  say  it  right 
in  this  assembly— I  am  not  going  across 
the  province  and  saying  it  behind  his  back— 
I  say,  right  here,  and  to  his  face,  that  if 
there  was  ever  a  professional  man  who 
walked  sections  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
it  is  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture.  He  has 
tried  to  please  every  single  person  who 
sells  and  grows  hogs  in  this  province,  with- 
out taking  a  definite  stand  on  anything. 

On  many  occasions  when  delegations  have 
been  in  his  office,  he  has  told  them  that  he 
will  do  something  and  then  fails  to  do  it.  In 
fact,  I  would  be  blind  if  I  could  not  see, 
in  many  parts  of  this  country,  where  the 
hon.  Minister  made  one  statement  and, 
3  or  4  days  afterwards,  when  the  other 
delegation  comes  on,  he  comes  around  and 
changes  his  mind  completely  and  tries  to 
side  in  with  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  all  very  well  to  walk 
this  fence,  but  sometime  he  is  going  to 
fall  off,  and  the  time  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  is  going  to  fall  off  the  fence 
is  whenever  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province  (Mr.  Frost)  calls  the  next  election. 

The  agricultural  people,  the  farmers  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  have  a  chance  to 
give  him  that  shove  that  is  so  sadly  needed, 
because  shove  him  tliey  are  going  to  do. 
Neither  the  people  who  are  in  favour  of 
marketing  in  this  province  are  for  him,  nor 
those  who  are  against  it  are  for  him,  because 
he  has,  on  many  occasions,  taken  sides  that  are 
exactly  opposite  to  what  he  said  only  a  week 
previously. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  Will  the  hon. 
member  permit  a  question? 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  will  permit  one  when  we 
get  into  the  estimates,  when  I  am  through 
here. 

Ais  I  said  before,  it  is  not  my  intention 
to  make  a  long  speech  at  this  time.  I  will 
be  speaking  on  various  numbers  of  the 
estimates.  But  I  wanted  to  let  the  hon. 
Minister  know  that,  although  he  may  be 
satisfied  with  his  department,  and  the  depart- 
ment officials  may  be  satisfied,  there  are  a 
great  many  people  in  this  province  who 
are  not. 

Quite  frankly,  I  cannot  help  but  say  some- 
thing about  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  at  this  time,  because  I 
see  that  he  has  got  a  pile  of  papers  on  his 
desk.  It  probably  will  be  that  I  will  be  telling 
him  that  I  will  agree  with  him,  probably  90 
per  cent,  of  the  way,  in  what  he  is  going  to 
to  call  the  hon.  Minister.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  me,  it  is  rather  laughable  when  he  is  going 


to  rise  and  tell  the  agricultural  experts  of  this 
province  how  to  handle  their  affairs- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South): 
—when  I  have  been  on  a  farm  all  my  life. 
The  sooner  the  hon.  member  goes  back  to 
one  the  better. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Ah, 
they  do  not  want  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  out  tliere,  either. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  is  rather  laughable  to  me 
when  he  was  in  the  agricultural  committee 
the  other  day— and  I  say  this  with  all  due 
respect  to  the  hon.  member— when  he  was 
talking  about  the  marketing  of  potatoes,  he 
did  not  even  know  at  that  time  that  these 
potatoes  could  be  canned. 

An  hon.  member:  My  goodness,  do  they 
sell  potatoes  in  that  way  now? 

Mr.  Reaume:   He  is  going  to  get  canned. 

Mr.  Whicher:  With  great  respect,  I  say  to 
my  hon.  colleague,  he  took  the  words  right 
out  of  my  mouth.  That  was  the  whole  point 
of  my  story.  He  is  certainly  going  to  be 
canned  just  like  those  potatoes. 

The  other  day  in  the  agricultural  committee 
—I  could  only  get  there  for  a  short  while, 
because  there  was  another  committee  meeting 
on— but  it  was  while  the  farmers'  union  pres- 
ented their  brief  to  the  agricultural  committee. 
I  will  mention  one  thing  that  I  did  not  like. 
It  was  this:  For  16  years,  this  government 
has  been  promising  certain  things,  and  "pass- 
ing the  buck"  on  certain  subjects,  insofar  as 
the  agricultural  people  of  this  province  are 
concerned.  They  have  made  up  their  minds, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  just  what  they  are  going 
to  do  about  certain  subjects. 

But,  the  other  day,  when  tlie  farmers' 
union  were  in,  one  of  the  Progressive-Conser- 
vative hon.  members  rises  and  "glad  hands" 
them  just  before  they  are  going  to  leave,  and 
says  that  there  are  many  things  in  this  brief 
with  which  he  agrees,  and  he  thinks  that  it 
should  be  taken  seriously,  and  he  feels  that 
they  have  great  justification  in  the  things  that 
they  demand. 

Well,  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  you,  why 
does  the  hon.  member  not  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  that  the  justification 
is  there?  When  he  rises  in  front  of  the 
farmers'  union,  he  believes  in  parity  prices, 
for  example,  or  deficiency  payments,  and  he 
thinks  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  them. 

I  say  to  him,  go  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture.     Do  not  tell  the  farmers'  union 
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that  "we  are  going  to  do  it"  and  get  them  all 
happy,  because  they  are  only  going  to  be 
unhappy  the  next  month  when  they  go  back 
home  and  find  out  that,  in  reality,  he  did  not 
have  one  ounce  of  sincerity  in  what  he  had 
said. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Is  my 
hon.  friend  referring  to  representations  to 
Ottawa  or  here?  We  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  parity  prices. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  did  not  say  that  the  hon. 

Prime   Minister   did.      He   was  not  listening 

to  what  I  said.     I  only  said- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whicher:  One  of  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister's hon.  members,  the  other  day,  rose  in 
the  agricultural  committee,  when  the  farmers' 
union  were  there,  and  he  took  their  brief. 

Now,  this  was  just  before  they  went  out, 
of  course,  and  when  they  had  only  5  minutes 
to  speak.  He  knew  that  when  he  was  through, 
everybody  was  going  to  go  out  the  door,  and 
he  said:  "You  are  a  fine  lot  of  fellows,  and  we 
agree,  or  I  agree,  that  what  you  said  is 
correct.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  merit  in  this,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
agricultural  committee  will  look  on,  with 
favour,  such  things  as  parity  prices." 

I  know  that  this  comes  through  Ottawa. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

An  hon.  member:  Would  he  permit  me  to 
correct  that  statement,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  can  give  his  speech  after 
I  finish.  This  is  an  absolute  fact  as  to  what 
was  said.  I  will  give  hon.  members  one 
instance,  in  particular,  of  what  was  talked 
about. 

The  farmers'  union  respectfully  asked  about 
the  gasoline  tax  refund,  and  suggested  that 
the  farmers  in  this  province  most  certainly 
should  receive  their  rebate  within  30  days. 

Well,  we  have  been  talking  about  this  for 
a  number  of  years— 16  years  as  a  matter  of 
fact— and  I  agree  that  we  have  speeded  this 
particular  gas  rebate  up  to  some  extent. 

But  I  know  perfectly  well,  as  long  as  this 
government  is  in  power,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  speed  it  up  much  more  than  we  are  doing 
at  the  present  moment. 

It  irks  me  somewhat  when  I  see  this  glad 
handing  done,  simply  because  there  is  going 
to  be  a  provincial  election,  by  the  government 
and  by  private  Progressive-Conservative  hon. 
members  who  rise  in  front  of  people  like  the 
federation    of   agricultvire    and    the   farmers' 


union  and  say:  "Well,  now,  we  agree  with 
what  you  say,  we  think  you  have  a  great 
deal  of  merit,  and  we  are  prepared  to  do 
something  about  it," 

And  next  year,  probably,  the  oflBcials  are 
changed  to  some  extent.  Next  year  they  come 
back  and  we  do  exactly  the  same  thing  over 
again,  but  the  only  difference  is  that  this  year 
is  an  election  year,  and  therefore  we  put  out 
the  hand  and  shake  those  hands  just  a  little 
bit  more  firmly.  But  we  have  not  spoken 
truthfully,  or  made  it  any  more  truthful  by 
doing  that  at  all. 

This  government  has  no  intention  of  bring- 
ing in  such  things  as  the  farmers'  union  asked 
for. 

One  hon.  member  stands  up  and  says:  "I 
agree  that  we  should  look  into  this  compulsory 
automobile  insurance  that  you  suggest."  I 
am  not  sure  whether  that  was  in  committee 
or  outside  committee.  This  government  has 
no  idea  of  bringing  in  compulsory  automobile 
insurance.  Why,  we  have  argued  about  that 
for  years.  It  is  not  going  to  do  it,  so  why 
go  out  and  try  to  fool  the  farmers  of  this 
province  by  saying,  whether  it  be  a  private 
hon.  member  or  an  hon.  Minister  of  the  gov- 
ernment, that  we  are  going  to  see  that  gaso- 
line tax  rebates  are  going  to  be  returned 
within  30  days,  or  that  we  are  going  to  have 
compulsory  insurance,  or  that  we  are  going 
to  do  something  about  dayhght-saving  time? 

This  government  has  had  16  years  to  do 
some  of  these  things,  and  it  has  done  very 
little.  It  has  done  so  bttle  that,  as  I  said, 
in  the  last  10  years  the  net  income  of  the 
farmers  of  the  province  of  Ontario  has  been 
increased  by  90  cents  per  year.  If  the  hon. 
Minister  is  proud  of  that,  I  must  say  there 
are  many  serious-minded  farmers  and  serious- 
minded  people  who  represent  farmers  in  this 
House  who  do  not  agree  with  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
we  get  into  the  estimates:  I  have  been  rather 
interested  in  the  plea  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce.  He  is  apparently  not  aware  of  the 
fact  that  farm  and  labour  groups  have 
been  coming  before  not  only  the  Pro- 
gressive-Conservative government  but  Liberal 
governments  for  years  and  getting  that  cap- 
in-hand  treatment.  As  a  result  of  that,  they 
are  learning  some  political  lessons. 

An  hon.  member:   All  wet.    Does  he  know 

which  end  of  the  towel- 
Mr.    S.    L.    Hall    (Halton):    He    does    less 

progressive  thinking  than  anybody  I  know. 

An  hon.  member':  Does  the  hon.  member 
know  which  end  is  which  of  the  towel? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  repeat  some  of  the  economic  facts 
with  regard  to  the  position  of  agriculture 
today,  which  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  has 
spelled  out. 

Agriculture  has  been  faced  for  some  years 
with  what  has  been  familiarly  known  as  the 
growing  "cost-price"  squeeze,  and  the  results 
of  that  are  now  being  accentuated  even  more 
by  the  consequences  of  vertical  integration. 
It  is  resulting  on  one  hand  with  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  quoted  from  the  farmers' 
union  brief:  In  the  last  10  years,  while  the 
gross  income  of  farmers  had  gone  up  from 
$1,600  to  $2,700  or  so,  their  net  farm  income 
has  gone  up  $9  in  the  10-year  period— that 
90  cents  a  year  he  mentioned. 

I  want  to  take  one  example,  Mr.  Chairman, 
of  why  tliis  kind  of  thing  is  happening,  and 
I  want  to  take  it  as  a  specific  example 
because,  quite  frankly,  I  would  like  the 
hon.  Minister  to  comment  on  it. 

We  have,  in  the  agricultural  committee  and 
elsewhere  on  a  number  of  occasions  this 
year,  raised  and  discussed  the  situation  facing 
one  group  of  farmers,  namely,  the  dairy 
farmers,  who  have  been  faced  in  recent  years 
with  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  handling 
of  milk— the  bulk  tanks  and  the  bulk  milk 
shipping.  It  is  now  estimated  in  southern 
Ontario  that  some  90  per  cent,  of  the  farmers 
—maybe  that  figure  is  just  the  Toronto  and 
the  Oshawa  milk  shed— some  90  per  cent, 
have   now   transferred  or   converted   to   this. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  He  is  half 
wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  half  wrong, 
I  am  exactly  right,  by  the  brief  presented  by 
the  producers.  Now,  it  is  very  interesting 
to  point  out,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  comments 
that  were  made  in  the  brief  to  the  milk 
industry  board  by  this  group  of  producers. 
They  point  out  that  the  additional  cost  to  the 
producers  for  bulk  installations  is  not  reflected 
in  the  formula  price.  They  also  add  that 
there  are  some  people  who  contend  that  it 
should  be,  but  they  themselves  add  that  this 
is  impossible  because  the  formula  price  is 
based  on  shifting  economic  conditions  and 
not  on  shifting  cost  of  production. 

In  the  Toronto  market,  90  per  cent,  have 
converted  to  the  bulk  milk  production. 

They  also  point  out  that  the  producers 
form  the  only  section  of  the  dairy  industry 
which  does  not  receive  financial  benefits  from 
the  costs  incurred,  and  their  conclusion  is 
that,  by  any  fair  assessment  of  this,  since  the 
farmer  has  to  invest  $2,500  to  $3,000-per- 
haps    on    some    larger    farms    as    much    as 


$4,000  to  $5,000-for  the  capital  expenditure 
for  the  equipment,  then  7  cents  per  hundred- 
weight would  be  a  fair  premium  on  the 
price. 

This  comes  before  the  milk  industry  board 
and  for  a  reason  that  seems  to  me  to  be 
in  complete  defiance  of  common  sense, 
economic  common  sense,  the  decision  of 
the  milk  industry  board  is  that  farmers 
are  not  entitled  to  get  the  premium  price. 
The  dairy  makes  some  gains,  everybody  else 
along  the  line  can  make  some  gains,  but  the 
farmer  who  puts  out  the  extra  $3,000  or 
$4,000  capital  outlay  is  not  entitled  to  any- 
thing—and there  the  decision  stands. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  points  up  the 
problem.  If  the  farmer  is  going  to  be  a 
victim  of  cost-price  squeeze,  what  can  he  do? 

An  hon.  member:  No,  because  what  he  is 
telling  is  not  truth,  and  I  would  like  the 
assembly  to  know  the  truth. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  let  the  hon.  mem- 
ber tell- 

Mr.  Hall:  The  dairy  farmers  are  satisfied 
with  the  milk  tanks. 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  a  farmer,  he 
should  know.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Hall:  Yes,  and  they  are  making  by  it. 
There  may  be  a  few  farmers  who  are  dis- 
satisfied, but  I  can  speak  for  my  own 
people.  They  are  satisfied  with  the  milk 
tanks. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  brief 
happens  to  be  signed  by  J.  W.  Powell,  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  milk  producers' 
association.  That  is  a  fairly  sizeable  group 
of  them. 

The  point  that  I  was  addressing  myself 
to  when  I  was  interrupted  was  this:  What 
can  the  farmers  be  helped  to  do  for  them- 
selves, or  what  can  we  do  to  help  create 
that  kind  of  a  political  climate  in  which 
they  will  be  able  to  come  out  a  little  better 
in  terms  of  parity,  if  we  want  to  describe 
it  as  such? 

The  hon.  Minister  made  the  comment  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  protect 
the  farmer  in  this  process  of  vertical  inte- 
gration. I  want  to  suggest  that  there  are 
two  things  to  be  done,  one  at  the  farmers' 
level  and  one  at  the  general  government 
level.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  must  find 
ways  and  means  of  helping  the  farmer  to 
help  himself— through  more  effective  market- 
ing schemes  which  are  the  farmers'  collec- 
tive bargaining  strength  and  power. 
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This  gets  me  back  to  a  basic  principle 
which  I  have  raised  in  this  House  a  number 
of  times,  and  from  which,  it  seems  to  me, 
the  hon.  Minister  and  government  are  depart- 
ing. In  fact,  we  had  another  instance  in 
the  agricultural  committee  this  morning,  of 
an  apparent  willingness  to  depart  from  it. 

The  hon.  Minister  himself,  in  speaking 
to  the  federation  of  agriculture  convention 
a  year  or  so  ago,  made  the  comment— which 
I  have  put  on  the  record  many  times  before— 
that  farmers  have  the  right  to  work  out  their 
own  marketing  plans.  He  added:  "I  hold  no 
brief  for  any  interest  trying  to  take  advantage 
of  organized  agriculture  in  this  province." 

Well,  the  farmers  have  the  right  to  orga- 
nize marketing  plans,  and  it  is  a  right  which 
is  theirs  without  the  processor,  or  packer, 
or  any  other  powerful  group  in  the  economy 
muschng  in,  as  it  were. 

Why,  then,  is  there  such  a  willingness 
to  countenance,  even  to  sponsor,  meetings 
which  would  permit  these  groups  to  get  in 
and  control  the  farmers'  marketing  setup? 

I  do  not  know  how  one  can  come  to  any 
other  conclusion— in  view  of  what  the  govern- 
ment has  done  on  the  hog  marketing  issue 
in  the  last  6  or  8  months,  actually  sponsor- 
ing meetings  to  which  they  bring  the  packers 
in  and  they  bring  the  hog  producers  in,  for 
the  purpose  of  trying  to  get  the  hog  pro- 
ducers to  accept  a  variation  in  the  market- 
ing plan  which  has  been  asked  for  only  by 
the  packers.  That  is  not  letting  the  farmers 
have  the  kind  of  plan  they  want. 

Well,  the  hon.  Minister  shakes  his  head, 
but  I  can  tell  him  if  that  is  not  what  is 
happening,  there  are  a  lot  of  hog  producers 
who  do  not  know  the  facts,  because  this 
is  what  they  are  convinced  is  happening. 

We  had  another  example  this  morning.  The 
committee  in  its  wisdom,  I  think,  decided 
to  leave  this  over  for  a  year  or  so.  Suddenly 
we  are  faced,  as  was  pointed  out  by  other 
hon.  members  of  the  agricultural  committee,  in 
the  dying  days  of  the  session  with  an  amend- 
ment to  The  Milk  Industry  Act  which  is 
going  to  make  it  possible  for  the  processors 
and  distributors  to  become  a  sort  of  integral 
part  of  the  setup. 

We  are  told  that  they  have  no  power; 
well,  if  they  have  no  power,  let  them  set 
up  their  own  trade  organization  and  put 
their  house  in  order,  but,  if  they  are  being 
brought  in  under  the  Act,  I  suggest  to  hon. 
members  that  ultimately— and  it  will  not 
be  very  long— it  will  be  to  give  them  some 
sort  of  power,  and  that  power  will  be  a  threat 
to    the    producers    who    presumably    at    the 


moment  have  control  over  the  marketing  of 
their  products. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  I  thought 
he  said  he  was  going  to  support  thaf  motion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  motion? 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  amendment  that  was 
thrown  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   No. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  thought  he  said,  he  intimated 
in  committee,  that  he  was  going  to  support- 
Mr.   MacDonald:    No,   on  the  contrary;    I 
said  I  was  going  to  support  the  hon.  member 
in  throwing  it  out.   Do  not  look  so  surprised. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  must  have  been  wrong. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  always  on  the  right 
side,  particularly  when  he  is  there, 

Mr.  Oliver:  Thanks  —  I  ought  to  be  vvdth 
him  always  then. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  these  marketing  plans 
I  was  interested  in  a  phrase  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's this  morning.  I  think  it  was  a  Uttle 
ironic.  He  said  that  so  far  we  have  been  able 
to  operate  our  marketing  scheme  on  "rule  of 
thumb." 

Well,  I  think  his  thumb  has  got  rather 
badly  burned  in  the  last  year,  particularly  on 
hog  marketing,  and  I  suspect  that  henceforth 
it  is  going  to  be  handled  by  some  clear-cut 
regulations  rather  than  having  the  thumb  in 
it.  I  think  that  is  part  of  our  problem— the 
hon.  Minister  has  had  too  much  of  his  thvunb 
in  it  and  it  has  not  been  operated  perhaps,  in 
accordance  with  what  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  am  not  entirely  to 

blame,  the  httle  bit- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  inherited  some  of  it, 

he   means,    from   away   back   in    the   Liberal 

regime? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:   Yes,  that  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  wondered  how  far  back 
he  intended  to  go. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  spoke  of  what  I 
think  has  to  be  done  to  give  the  farmers  the 
means  to  help  themselves.  I  want  now  to 
turn  briefly,  in  conclusion,  in  these  intro- 
ductory remarks  to  what  can  be  done  at 
the  government  level,  if  I  may  put  it  this 
way,  in  creating  the  climate  within  which 
agricultiure  can  help  itself?  I  agree  that  self- 
help  is  the  best  land  of  help. 
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Two  or  three  years  ago,  the  federation  of 
agriculture  in  this  province,  in  its  brief  to  the 
government,  suggested  the  setting  up  of  a 
Department  of  Co-operatives  which  would 
bring  under  its  jurisdiction  farm  marketing, 
because  most  of  this  farm  marketing  is  to  a 
great  extent  on  a  co-operative  basis. 

If  the  hon.  Minister  finds  that  he  is  spend- 
ing a  lot  of  his  time  on  marketing— particularly 
one  plan,  hog  marketing— maybe  we  can  win 
him  to  a  support  of  this  proposition,  even  if 
a  little  bit  late,  for  a  new  department.  Then 
he  can  be  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  we  can  get  somebody  else  to  be  Minister 
of  Co-operatives. 

Seriously,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  why 
I  raise  it  is  this— and  I  hope  I  can  get  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  to  treat  this 
seriously  because  I  am  going  to  refer  briefly 
to  Saskatchewan. 

In  the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  because 
the  CCF  government  is  primarily  a  farmers' 
government,  years  ago  the  farmers  suggested 
the  setting  up  of  a  separate  Department  of 
Co-operatives.  That  department  has  been  in 
operation  for  years,  and  I  think  any  study  of 
its. work  would  confirm  that  the  request  of  the 
Ontario  federation  of  agriculture  is  a  good 
one.  1  suggest  that  it  is  even  more  important 
in  face  of  the  new  problems  we  are  now  run- 
ning into  in  agriculture:  the  problem  of  ver- 
tical integration. 

-I  suspect  that  we  are  going  to  be  like 
Canute  with  the  broom  down  at  the  seashore 
trying  to  keep  the  water  back,  if  we  think  we 
are  going  to  stop  vertical  integration.  I  do 
not  think  it  can  be  stopped,  even  if  it  were 
desirable  to  do  so.  Therefore  what  we  should 
direct  our  attention  to  is  alleviating  the  con- 
sequences, .of  vertical  integration.  I  think  we 
have  jta  do  more  than  the  hon.  Minister  is 
now  doing  if  he  really  wants  to  jiave  the 
family  farm. 

Theoretically,  the  answer  to  vertical  inte- 
gration is  co-operatives— theoretically,  I  say— 
because  if  farmers  could  get  control  of  verti- 
cal integration,  from  top  to  bottom,  it  would 
not  make  any  diflPerence  if  there  were  vertical 
integration.  There  may  be  great  efficiency  in 
it,  but  the  farmers  would  still  have  control  of 
it  through  their  co-operatives. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  logi- 
cally flows  from  that,  we  should  have  a 
Department  of  Co-operatives.  Then  the  gov- 
ernment should  do  everything  conceivable  to 
assist  the  farmers,  particularly  on  the  matter 
of  credit.  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment. 
In  this  way,  it  would  help  farmers  protect 
themselves  from  the  undesirable  consequences 


of  vertical  integration,  and  at  the  same  time 
take  advantage  of  the  greater  efficiency  result- 
ing from  vertical  integration. 

I  would  just  remind  hon.  members  of  the 
House  who  have  manifested  some  interest, 
particularly  the  hon.  Minister  without  Port- 
folio (Mr.  Macaulay),  to  another  phase  of 
Saskatchewan  economic  life,  namely,  the 
establishment  of  pubhcly  owned  enterprise. 

Whatever  be  the  reason  for  their  estab- 
lishment in  the  first  instance,  a  new  stage  has 
been  reached  in  Saskatchewan  that  the  hon. 
Minister  might  not  be  aware  of.  That  is,  in 
a  few  of  those  early  publicly  owned  enter- 
prises, such  as  the  fish  marketing  boards 
which  were  in  the  northern  area  of  the  prov- 
ince among  so-called  half-breeds,  or  m6tis, 
who  had  no  experience  in  marketing,  or  no 
knowledge  of  the  democratic  processes 
involved  in  produce-controlled  marketing. 

After  having  had  a  publicly  owned  enter- 
prise for  a  number  of  years  the  government  is 
now  handing  it  over  to  these  people  in  the 
form  of  a  co-operative.  In  other  words,  the 
stage  of  the  publicly  owned  enterprise  was  an 
intermediate  stage,  an  educational  stage, 
working  towards  the  handing  of  this  back  to 
the  farmers  on  the  basis  of  a  co-operative. 

Now,  I  know  this  nasty  word  "socialism" 
can  be  interpreted  in  as  many  ways  as  there 
are  people  in  the  discussion,  but  I  want  to 
say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  purest 
forms  of  socialism  is  the  co-operative;  because 
co-operatives  are  a  means  whereby  the  people 
involved  in  this  economic  enterprise  have  con- 
trol of  their  own  economic  destiny,  and  that 
is  essentially  the  objective  of  socialism. 
Co-operatives  are  an  integral  part  of  it. 

If  we  go  to  Great  Britain,  they  are  an 
integral  part  of  it  to  a  point  of  being  part 
and  parcel  of  the  British  Labour  Party,  the 
democratic  socialist  party.  That  is  not  a 
stage  that  has  been  reached  or  may  ever  be 
reached  on  the  North  American  continent. 
These  are  some  of  the  developments  which 
have  emerged  with  the  Department  of  Co- 
operatives in  Saskatchewan. 

In  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Co-operatives  I  want  to  raise  a  point  which 
our  hon.  friend  from  Oxford  touched  on  a  few 
days  ago. 

If,  as  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  would 
acknowledge,  one  of  the  main  reasons  that 
have  made  the  farmer  the  victim  of  vertical 
integration  is  a  shortage  of  credit.  What  is 
this  government's  reaction  to  the  proposal 
which  is  now  being  made  persistently  for  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  development 
bank?    May  I  just  detail  that  a  bit  more. 
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Clearly,  if  the  federal  government  can  be 
persuaded  to  establish  an  agricultural  develop- 
ment bank  along  the  lines  of  the  industrial 
development  bank,  vi'hich  is  now  in  existence 
and  operation  at  the  federal  level,  that  might 
be  the  appropriate  vi'ay  to  do  it.  But  we  have 
seen  no  indication  that  the  federal  government 
is  going  to  move  on  this,  and  if  the  problems 
in  the  agricultural  community  are  as  important 
and  as  urgent  as  I  suggest  they  are,  if  the 
federal  government  will  not  move,  why  can- 
not the  provincial  government  move  into  the 
field— in  the  fashion  that  it  moved  in,  for 
example,  on  second  mortagages  for  housing, 
when  it  had  a  problem,  immediately  after  the 
war? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  thinking  is  entirely 
federal.  Under  The  British  North  America 
Act,  we  have  no  jurisdiction  whatever. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
knows,  if  he  wants  to  go  down  to  the  province 
of  Quebec,  that  the  Quebec  government, 
under  both  Liberal  and  the  Duplessis  regimes, 
for  years  has,  in  effect,  established  an  agri- 
cultural development  bank  which  has  been  a 
very  great  boon  to  the  farmers.  It  is  one 
of  the  ways  by  which  hon.  Mr.  Duplessis  has 
kept  the  rural  communities  in  his  "machine". 

This  can  be  done  at  the  provincial  level,  it 
is  simply  using  our  credit,  the  credit  base 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  to  make  monies 
a\ailable  to  the  agricultural  conmiunities. 

If  the  tobacco  growers,  the  tobacco  market- 
ing group,  face  the  problem  of  having  certain 
capital  facilities  that  they  must  establish  and 
they  cannot  get  the  funds  from  Ottawa,  why 
cannot  we  provide  the  funds  at  the  provincial 
level?-    .^;'"_^  "I'^'l;  -        ;   ' 

It  seems  to  me,  that  here  is  something  in 
which,  instead'  of  just  talking  about  it,  there 
is  scope  for  action.  Moreover,  that  action  is 
not  ^jlocked  or  precluded  by  the  fact  that 
theoretically,  in  our  constitution,  banking 
happens  to  fall  under  federal  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  conclude  with 
a  specific  request  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  to  make  some  comment  on  this 
problem  of  credit,  and  the  proposal  for  an 
agricultural  development  bank. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Before  dealing  with  that 
subject,  there  has  been  reference  made  here 
to  the  Ontario  hog  marketing  programme. 
I  want  to  make  this  abundantly  clear  that 
this  government  has  supported  this  plan, 
will  support  this  plan,  and  will  do  every- 
thing to  make  the  plan  work. 


This  is  a  problem  that  is— remember  we 
are  in  an  area  of  farm  marketing  which  is 
not  only  full  of  difficulties  but  is  full  of 
unforeseen   problems. 

First  of  all,  in  farm  marketing,  there  are 
two  plans  that  have  very  wide  impUcations. 
One  is  the  tobacco  plan,  in  which  I  think  we 
are  getting  around  the  difficulties.  I  would 
not  for  one  moment  say  to  the  House  that  all 
of  the  diflBculties  have  been  surmounted,  but 
I  think  that  we  are  substantially  on  the 
winning  side,  and  I  am  talking  about  the 
marketing  plan,  I  think  that  we  are  sub- 
stantially on  the  winning  side. 

The  hog  marketing  plan,  in  which  we  are 
intensely  interested,  is  the  first  plan  of  all- 
provincial  impUcation.  By  all-provincial  im- 
plication I  mean  that  area  of  the  province 
south  of  the  French  River,  I  think  that  is 
the  area. 

We  have  given,  to  the  hog  marketing  pro- 
gramme, every  bit  of  help  and  the  grace  that 
we  have  been  able  to  assemble.  Now  we 
have  given  to  them  such  consultants  as, 
for  instance:  Professor  Drummond;  Professor 
Campbell  of  Guelph;  Mr.  Millbum,  who  is, 
I  think,  a  very  knowledgeable  man  in  the 
matter  of  farm  marketing;  and  also  the  re- 
sources of  our  own  departments— The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics,  and  others. 

I  would  refer  here  to  some  of  the  basic 
problems.  I  will  not  deal  with  the  matter  of 
the  vote,  which  was  dealt  with  and  is  the 
subject  of  legislation  here,  because  that  can 
be  discussed  later. 

This  is  the  basic  problem  in  connection 
with  the  plan,  and  I  would  refer  the  hon, 
members  of  the  House  to  a  letter  written  by 
Professor  Campbell,  and  it  appeared  in  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  under  date  of  March 
13.  Now  Professor  Campbell  is  one  of  the 
consultants  that  we  had  sit  in  with  the  farin 
marketing  board  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  will 
continue  to  do  that. 

In  the  last  paragraph— I  will  not  read  his 
whole  letter  for  the  reason  that  he  comments 
on  an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Globe 
and  Mail  on  February  27.  I  will  not  deal 
with  that  whole  matter,  but^  I  will  deal  with 
this. 

He  says,  in  the  last  paragraph,  that  there 
are  two  weaknesses  presently  in  this  plan. 
I  will  not  deal  with  the  first  one  of  them 
because  it  deals  with  the  compulsory  feature 
in  regard  to  the  delivery  of  hogs  to  assembly 
yards.  Of  course,  that  is  a  problem  that 
affects  the  farmer  himself,  and  I  might  say 
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that  it  is  more  of  a  domestic  problem  than 
the  other  situation. 

Professor  Campbell  says  this: 

The  second,  in  my  view,  is  more  serious. 
The  selling  techniques  of  the  agency  have 
not  met  with  the  approval  of  many  of  the 
packers  and  charges  of  discrimination  in 
the  treatment  of  the  various  packers  are 
common. 

I  think  that  these  are  words  of  wisdom 
here,  relating  to  hog  marketing,  and  I  would 
say  that  this  is  true  of  all  other  types  of 
marketing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  just  defer  my 
remarks  for  a  moment,  perhaps  my  hon. 
friend  would  go  ahead.  There  is  a  call  of 
some  importance  that  I  have  been  trying  to 
get  through  on  long  distance  for  some  time, 
and  they  tell  me  it  is  just  through,  so  I 
apologize,  sir— if  I  might  return  to  this  in  a 
moment  or  two. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  several  matters  which  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  has  raised. 

One  is  in  connection  with  bulk  cooling  and 
there  he  is  right,  it  has  cost  the  milk  pro- 
ducers anywhere  from  $1,800  to  $3,000  or 
more  to  instal  bulk  coohng  equipment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  I  wondered  myself, 
when  bulk  cooling  was  coming  into  effect  on 
the  Toronto  market— the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  would  know  that 
down  there  the  distributors  made  an  arrange- 
ment with  the  producers  whereby  they  more 
or  less  subsidized  them  by  giving  them  a 
premium  for  a  period  of  time.  Oshawa  was 
the  first  market  where  bulk  cooling  was  gener- 
ally adopted. 

On  the  Toronto  market  I  wondered— 
because  the  Toronto  whole  milk  producers 
were  very  good  and  a  very  strong  organization 
—why  they  did  not  make  representation 
stronger  possibly  than  they  did  to  the  distri- 
butors here  in  Toronto  at  the  time  they  were 
putting  in  bulk  cooling. 

I  think  there  was— this  is  only  my  own 
opinion— some  justification  on  the  part  of  the 
milk  producer  expecting  a  premium  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  for  this  additional 
investment  which  was  involved  in  bulk 
coolers. 

The  hon.  member  for  Halton  will  bear 
me  out  on  this,  that  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  milk  producers  because  they  found  it 
necessary  to  invest  this  amount  of  money 
into  milk  coolers,  and  so  on.    But  the  fuimy 


part  of  it  is,  once  the  bulk  coolers  were 
installed  and  in  operation,  we  heard  no 
complaints  from  the  producers.  I  mean 
they  just  seem  to  like  it  possibly  better  than 
they  did  the  old  method  of  having  the  cans, 
although  there  is  an  additional  cost. 

I  wondered  why— two  or  three  years  ago, 
rather  than  waiting  till  last  year— they  did  not 
make  strong  representation  to  the  distributors 
and  the  milk  industry  board  in  respect  to 
this    additional    cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  this  factor, 
I  think.  I  am  not  saying  for  one  minute  that 
the  whole  milk  producers  are  getting  enough 
money  for  their  milk.  I  know  what  is 
involved  in  whole  milk  because  we  have  had 
a  whole  milk  contract  on  the  farm  for  the 
past  12  or  15  years  at  home.  There  is  a 
great  deal  involved  in  pvitting  up  a  quota 
of  milk  every  day  in  the  year,  summer  and 
winter.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  feeling 
that,  possibly,  the  whole  milk  price  is  some- 
what better  than  concentrated  and  butter 
milk. 

Well  that  is  right,  there  is  a  feeling  amongst 
producers  themselves  to  that  effect,  and  I  do 
not  think  that  they  wanted  to  interfere  too 
much  with  the  form  of  pricing  they  had  with 
the  distributors.  I  am  speaking  of  the  pro- 
ducers, they  maybe  did  not  want  to  interfere 
too  much  at  that  time.  I  think  they  might 
have  had  quite  a  case  if  they  had  presented 
it  at  the  time.  The  horse  was  still  in  the 
stable,  so  to  speak,  and  it  does  not  do  to 
wait  until  after  the  horse  is  taken  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster a  question  right  on  this  particular  point 
while  we  are  on  it? 

Even  if  they  were  not  going  to  give  a 
premium  price,  why  could  not  some  such 
arrangement  be  made  as  I  know  has  been  in 
operation  in  one  milk  shed  in  the  United 
States?  I  think  it  is  in  Chicago  where  one  of 
the  processors  advanced  the  money  to  the 
farmer  and  then  deducted  payments  from 
his  cheque  on  a  regular  basis. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  just  this  week,  I  saw  a  copy  of  a  con- 
tract, I  think  Kraft  are  putting  it  out,  where 
they  enter  into  a  contract  with  a  farmer 
for  5  years.  If  he  instals  bulk  cooling,  they 
will  guarantee  him  a  premium  of  20  cents 
per  100  pounds  for  5  years.  That  has  just 
come  to  my  attention  this  week. 

After  all,  we  must  remember  that  the 
Toronto  whole  milk  producers  are  a  good 
strong  organization.  The  Toronto  milk  dis- 
tributors   are    a    good    organzation    and    we 
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have  the  machinery  through  The  Milk  Indus- 
try Act  for  them  to  get  together  and  discuss 
this.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  up  to  a  govern- 
ment or  a  Minister  to  tell  them  that  they 
should  possibly  have  put  on  pressure  to  try 
to  get  compensation  for  this  additional  cost. 
I  just  imagine  the  Minister  w^ould  be  told 
it  was  none  of  his  business  quite  quickly  if 
I    interfered    in    that    respect. 

I  do  think  there  was  some  justification  in 
it. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  more  or 
less  dropped  a  httle  intimation  that  possibly 
—we  were  dealing  with  that  suggested 
amendment  to  The  Milk  Industry  Act  this 
morning— that  maybe  we  were  trying  to  get 
the  processors  of  milk  into  the  Act. 

I  think  myself  there  is  merit  in  that,  there 
was  no  power  given  to  that  suggested  group, 
but  I  think  that  in  any  farm  marketing  pro- 
gramme, in  any  plan,  a  farmer  has  to  have 
a  buyer  for  his  product.  He  has  to  depend 
on  a  processor,  and  I  think  they  must  realize- 
and  I  know  that  they  do  realize  it— there 
has  got  to  be  a  close  working  relationship. 

Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  trouble,  in  my 
own  humble  opinion,  was  the  hog  plan. 
There  has  not  been  a  good  working  relation- 
ship and  a  good  understanding  between  the 
hog  producers  and  those  they  have  to  depend 
on  to  process  their  products. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Whose  fault  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  am  not  saying 
whose  fault  it  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   No,  but  this  is  a  point. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  have  called  them 
togetlier  to  try  to  get  them  to  sit  down 
to  argue  it  out  several  times,  many  times. 
My  door  is  always  open,  as  is  that  of  the 
farm  products  marketing  board.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  tobacco  fellows  were  in  last 
Friday,  they  were  in  just  yesterday  and  met 
with  the  farm  products  marketing  board. 
That  board  is  always  available  to  try  to 
help  them  work  out  their  problems  and  I 
thought  there  was  some  merit  in  trying  to 
get  a  closer  degree  of  co-operation  between 
the  milk  producers  and  the  processors  of 
milk. 

I  was  rather  amused,  when  I  came  out 
of  the  meeting  this  morning,  when  one  of 
the  top  officials  of  the  Toronto  milk  pro- 
ducers' association  came  to  me  and  said: 
"Bill,  how  soon  can  you  arrange  a  meeting 
between  us  and  the  Toronto  milk  distri- 
butors?   We  are  having  a  little  trouble  and 


we  would   like  to   come   in  and   see  if  you 
could   iron   it   out." 

Now,  I  just  give  hon.  members  that  as 
an  example  of  what  can  happen.  They  get 
up  there  and  there  is  nothing  in  that  legis- 
lation to  give  them  any  power,  and  yet  they 
turn  around  and  say:  "Bill,  can  you  arrange 
a  meeting  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  we  can 
get  together  and  try  to  iron  out  some  of 
these  little  difiiculties  we  are  encounter- 
ing?" I  think  that  is  good— I  think  they  have 
to  get  together,  to  iron  out  these  difiiculties. 

I  might  say  on  the  matter  of  co-operatives 
brought  up  by  the  hon.  member,  I  am  a 
great  believer  in  co-operatives.  I  always  have 
been.  I  was  a  member  of  two  co-operatives 
in  their  early  days,  when  I  was  on  the  farm, 
Peterborough  Co-op  and  my  own  local 
co-operative.  I  think  the  United  Co-opera- 
tives of  Ontario  is  doing  a  very  fine  job. 
I  think  they  have  got  good  management. 
They  have  got  good  supervision,  and  as 
Minister  I  am  prepared  to  suggest  at  any 
time  to  the  government  that  if  the  United 
Co-operatives  of  Ontario  needs  assistance, 
that  the  government  should  give  them  assist- 
ance in  developing  their  programme. 

Now,  we  have  given  assistance  to  co-opera- 
tives for  many  years.  The  hon.  member  for 
Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  realize  that.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  last  year  we  made  loans  amounting  to 
$350,000  to  co-operatives  in  the  province, 
and  I  would  say  for  the  most  part  those 
co-operatives  are  doing  very  well.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  the  odd  one  where  the 
original  interest  dies  out,  or  the  original 
directors  who  established  the  co-operative 
get  older  or  move  off  the  farm  and  the 
interest  wanes  and  the  co-op  falls  to  the 
wayside,  but  on  the  whole,  the  co-ops 
in  this  province  have  done  an  excellent  job 
for  the  farmers. 

I  think  the  greatest  purpose  of  the  co- 
operatives service— and  I  am  thinking  of  the 
co-operative  plant  at  Barrie,  that  processes 
about  2  per  cent,  of  the  hogs  in  Ontario— if 
that  packing  plant  at  Barrie  has  never 
accomplished  anything  else,  at  least  it  is  a 
test  plant  for  the  hog  producers  in  this 
province  to  know  whether  they  have  been 
getting  a  fair  price  for  their  hogs  down 
through  the  years.  I  am  all  for  co-ops. 
I  have  said  that  I  would  even  suggest  to 
the  government  if  the  United  Co-operatives 
of  Ontario  need  more  collateral  to  expand 
I  think  we  could  help  them  to  make  bank 
loans  or  bank  guarantees  to  help  them  out. 

I  would  not  want  to  say  that  we  would 
make  credit  available  to  them  in  unlimited 
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quantities,  to  just  any  organization  that 
happened  to  come  along,  because  farm  organ- 
izations can  get  into  a  lot  of  trouble  if 
they  do  not  have  good  leadership,  and  if 
they  do  not  carry  out  an  eflBcient  operation. 
That  has  been  our  experience.  But  we  do 
make  loans  to  the  co-ops  in  this  province,  and 
on  the  whole  they  are  doing  an  excellent 
job.  I  have  a  statement  here  of  the  loans 
they  have  made  this  year. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  like  some  of  the 
features  about  co-operatives  to  some  extent 
better  than  I  do  certain  types  of  marketing 
plans. 

Mr.  Innes:  The  hon.  Minister  did  not 
seem  to  lend  too  much  to  the  co-operatives 
last  year,  $750,000.  Does  he  consider  that 
a  nice  sum? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  And  matters  come 
up  about  making  loans  to  tobacco  growers. 
Some  of  the  hon.  members  from  the  area 
would  know  that  they  did  purchase  a  tobacco 
processing  plant  at  Kingsville,  which  has  a 
capacity  of  about  5  million  pounds,  and  I 
am  not  so  sure— when  we  get  talking  to  the 
members  of  the  tobacco  board— whether  they 
think  it  is  a  good  idea  at  this  point  for  them 
to  get  into  the  processing  of  tobacco  on  a 
big  scale,  as  long  as  they  can  sell  their  crop 
to  good  advantage. 

There  are  not  many  buyers  of  tobacco 
in  this  province,  and  when  we  have  to 
handle  2  to  2.5  million  pounds  of  tobacco  a 
day,  in  order  to  get  the  crop  disposed  of 
before  it  starts  to  waste  in  April,  if  those 
buyers  would  happen  to  back  away  for  a 
few  days  on  buying  tobacco,  I  think  the 
tobacco  marketing  board  realize  that  they 
could  be  into  trouble  very  quickly  if  they 
got  into  processing  on  this  scale. 

Mi*.  Innes:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
if  it  was  The  Department  of  Agriculture  or 
him,  he  who  advised  the  tobacco  growers  to 
take  off  the  minimum  price  on  the  6  lower 
grades? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  They  felt  they  were 
running  into  trouble.  There  were  certain 
grades  that  were  not  selling.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber knows  that  there  was  a  compulsory  arbi- 
tration which  the  buyers  refused  to  sit  in 
on  last  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  employed 
a  solicitor  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  tobacco 
companies  for  the  arbitration,  and  there  was 
an  arbitrary  price  established.  We  employed 
the  solicitor  for  the  tobacco  buyers. 

There  was  compulsory  arbitration  which 
established  a  minimum  price  on  45  grades 
of  tobacco,  and  there  were  some  grades  which 


apparently  were  not  selling  even  at  the  mini- 
mum price.  The  result  was,  when  the  Dutch 
clock,  as  hon.  members  know,  comes  down 
through  that  minimum  price  of  the  stock, 
when  tobacco  was  piling  up,  being  returned 
to  the  farms,  and  so  on,  I  would  not  say  that 
we  suggested  it,  but  we  called  the  buyers  in 
to  see  the  farm  products  marketing  board— as 
a  matter  of  fact  I  sat  in  for  a  while  on  one  or 
two  of  the  meetings— but  this  was  carried  on 
by  the  farm  products  marketing  board.  They 
invited  the  buyers  in  to  see  the  tobacco 
marketing  board.  I  must  say  that  the  buyers 
were  very  reluctant  to  sign  any  agreement 
because  they  had  not  recognized  minimum 
prices  on  grades,  and  they  were  reluctant  to 
sign.  Finally  they  did  sign  an  agreement  tliat 
they  would  take  the  minimum  price  off  some 
6  grades  tliat  were  not  selling. 

Ml".  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
interested  in  the  hon.  Minister's  statement 
that  he  hired  a  solicitor  for  the  producers. 
That  was  because  they  refused  to  appear 
before  the  arbitration  board,  was  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:    For  the  buyers? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  for  the  buyers.  They 
refused,  in  effect,  to  participate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  He  was  a  high- 
priced  fellow,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  here  is  proof  that 
this  government  learns  slowly,  if  not  surely, 
because  I  think  a  lot  of  the  problems  we  have 
on  our  doorstep  with  regard  to  hog  marketing 
are  there  because,  back  about  1951,  when  a 
similar  instance  took  place,  and  the  packers 
refused  to  come  on  an  arbitration  board,  we 
did  not  hire  a  solicitor  to  represent  the  pack- 
ers, and  that  whole  plan  fell  in,  and  we  have 
had  to  go  through  a  lot  of  attempts  to  build 
up  an  alternative. 

However,  tlie  reason  why  1  rose,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  to  cite  another  specific  case,  to  explore 
how  far  this  government  feels  it  can,  and 
should,  go.  Let  us  take  the  problem  of  the 
friiit  growers  in  the  Niagara  peninsula. 

The  problem  is  accentuated  by  American 
companies  coming  in  and  buying  up  these 
canning  factories.  If  I  recall  correctly,  from 
discussion  with  some  of  the  officials  of  their 
boards  last  fall,  only  about  one  of  the  half 
dozen  factories  was  actually  in  operation. 

Now,  in  considering  this  problem,  the 
obvious  answer  is  that  the  producers  must  get 
into  the  canning  business  themselves.  If  they 
are  a  victim  of  those  who  own  the  factories, 
who  open  them  or  keep  them  closed,  accord- 
ing to  their  whim— and  their  whun  may  be 
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dictated  by  American  markets  or  American 
control— the  producers  may  have  to  get  in 
and  actually  build  their  own  factories. 

If  that  kind  of  development  is  decided 
upon  by  the  producers  as  the  logical  and  the 
intelligent  move  to  make,  is  this  the  kind  of 
thing  on  which  the  government  would  be 
willing  to  assist  financially? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  It  is  under  our 
Co-operative  Loans  Act. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    It  would? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  have  had  a 
loan  down  through  the  years  with  the  Barrie 
Packers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  have  just 
retired  it,  they  are  doing  very  well  up  there 


Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  may 
find  that  the  fruit  growers  will  be  in  visiting 
him  before  next  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  It  is  altogether  likely 
they  will. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  The  hon. 
Minister  mentioned  about  the  way  Oshawa 
had  pioneered  in  the  way  of  bulk  milk  trans- 
portation. It  appears  to  me,  from  the  infor- 
mation that  I  get,  that  they  are  pioneering 
in  another  direction,  too,  and  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  had  heard  about  this. 

It  appears  that  there  is  a  very  expensive 
Swiss  machine  on  the  market  and  one  of  the 
dairies  in  Oshawa  is  at  the  present  time  instal- 
ling this  machine.  In  some  way,  it  will 
sterihze  the  milk,  take  out  some  bacteria 
content,  and  the  milk  will  stay  fresh  in- 
definitely at  any  temperature.  While  there  is  a 
large  expenditure  of  money  involved,  accord- 
ing to  the  information  I  get,  nevertheless  they 
claim  that  they  will  be  able  to  sell  milk  on 
the  market  at  about  19  cents  a  quart.  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  any  informa- 
tion on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  I  think  it  was 
a  year  or  so  ago,  I  read  they  had  been 
experimenting  with  this  out  in,  I  think  it  was, 
Minnesota,  where  they  could  sterilize  milk 
and  keep  it  almost  indefinitely  as  fresh  milk. 
But  it  came  to  our  attention,  just  recently, 
that  this  sterilized  milk  is  on  the  market.  For 
instance,  they  could  ship  milk  from  Oshawa 
to  Sudbury  and  it  would  keep  almost  indefin- 
itely. 

Now,  there  is  a  legal  technicality  in  respect 
to  just  what  this  milk  is.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  our  board  is  meeting  on  it  very  shortly 
now  to  decide.     We  think  it  is   the   same 


as  homogenized  milk  or  pasteurized  milk  or 
what  have  you,  but  other  people  have  differ- 
ent ideas.  We  have  heard  about  it  and  it 
is  really  a  great  advance. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Is  there  anything  added  to 
the  milk? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  nothing  at  all, 
just- 
Mr.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Huron):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  few 
remarks  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  and 
clear  up  a  few  of  the  confused  suggestions  he 
made  to  the  House  here,  a  few  moments  ago. 

He  made  reference  to  an  hon.  member,  a 
supporter  of  the  government,  who  chose  the 
dying  moments  of  a  committee  meeting  to 
make  some  comments.  I  can  only  assume 
that  he  was  directing  his  remarks  to  myself, 
because  I  was  the  last  speaker  to  address 
that  meeting. 

He  is  confused,  because  he  suggested  that 
tlie  two  items  which  I  discussed  at  that  time 
related  to  the  matter  of  parity  prices  and 
compulsory  insurance.  I  mentioned  parity 
prices  and  I  mentioned  there  was  no  point 
in  discussing  them  at  that  meeting  because  it 
was  a  federal  matter  and  it  was  outside  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  province.  I  made  no  men- 
tion of  compulsory  insurance  whatsoever, 
because  I  do  not  believe  it  is  feasible. 

However,  I  have  with  me  here  the  marked 
copy  of  the  farm  union  brief,  and  there  are 
several  items  I  did  suggest  to  the  chairman, 
and  to  the  hon.  members  of  that  committee, 
that  I  felt  were  sound  proposals.  I  have 
spoken  about  them,  both  in  and  outside  of  this 
House,  and  I  assure  tlie  hon.  member  that  I 
propose  to  continue  speaking  about  them 
because  I  think  they  are  sound. 

Firstly,  I  spoke  about  hospital  insurance, 
and  the  proposal  suggested  in  this  brief— and  I 
would  like  to  read  a  few  lines  of  it  into  the 
record  because  I  think  it  should  be  considered. 

The  brief  suggests: 

That  excluding    children   over    19  years 
of  age  from  the  family  hospitalization  plan 
causes   undue   hardship   for   families   with 
children  taking  higher  education,  such  as 
nurses'  training,  religious  orders,  university, 
and  so  forth.    Greater  knowledge  and  edu- 
cation is  an  asset  to  the  community  and 
should  bie  encouraged. 
Therefore,  we  recommend  that  all  students, 
regardless  of  age,  be  included  in  the  family 
hospitalization  insurance  plan  while  still  the 
financial  responsibility  of  their  parents. 
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I  suggested  to  the  committee  that  this  was 
a  worth-while  proposal,  and  I  suggest  it  to 
the  House  and  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
today. 

The  second  item  about  which  I  made 
mentioh  to  that  committee,  in  terms  of  com- 
mendation, was  their  observation  in  brief  form 
regarding  rabies,  and  if  the  hon.  member 
has  attended  all  the  agricultural  committee 
meetings,  he  will  recall  that  I  moved  in  com- 
mittee, and  was  seconded  by  the  hon.  member 
Oxford  that  this  government  undertake  to  do 
exactly  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  told  the 
House  has  been  done  today. 

The  third  item  about  which  I  commented 
was  daylight-saving  time.  That  is  mentioned 
in  the  brief  of  the  farm  union  and  the  hon. 
member,  if  he  was  in  the  House  the  other 
day,  will  recall  that  I  addressed  the  House 
before  the  orders  of  the  day  on  that  very 
subject.  I  supported  it  in  the  Legislature, 
I  have  supported  it  outside  the  House,  and  I 
support  it  again  here  and  now. 

The  fourth  item  which  is  marked  here,  and 
which  I  recall  mentioning,  has  to  do  with 
gasoline  tax  rebate.  I  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce,  that  I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  could  well  be  looked  into,  and  that 
the  matter  of  hastening  rebates  of  gasoline 
tax  to  farmers  could  well  be  considered  and 
implemented  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

If  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  suggests  that 
there  was  anything  untoward  or  unseemly 
about  an  hon.  member  supporting  the  govern- 
ment to  take  the  last  occasion  available  in 
committee  to  tell  these  people  that  he  was  in 
support  of  certain  things  proposed  and  recom- 
mended in  their  brief,  and  that  there  was  any 
political  or  undue  advantage  taken  in  those 
terms,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  him  here  and 
now,  unqualifiedly,  that  he  is  wrong.  I  say 
to  him,  again,  that  what  is  good  in  this  brief 
or  any  other  brief,  I  propose  to  support,  both 
inside  and  outside  the  House,  and  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  certain  of  these  sug- 
gestions and  recommendations  have  already 
been  implemented  and  I  am  confident  that 
those  that  merit  attention  and  consideration 
will  receive  it  in  due  course. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  I  certainly  did 
not  have  him  in  mind  entirely  when  I  ad- 
dressed my  remarks  about  private  supporters 
of  the  government.  No,  I  assure  him  I  did 
not,  because  I  have  listened  for  some  years 
to  another  hon.  member.  The  hon.  member 
for  Huron  has  only  heard  him  for  a  few 
months.   He  will  get  used  to  it  after  a  whilci 


He  will  never  get  used  to  it?  Well,  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  farmers  of  Ontario  have  never 
become  used  to  it  very  well  either. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Huron  in  regard  to  hospitalization  insurance. 
I  firmly  believe,  of  course,  that  those  people 
who  are  still  dependent  on  their  parents,  over 
19  years  of  age,  should  be  entitled  to  this 
plan.  But  I  tell  him,  do  not  tell  that  to  the 
farmers'  union.  Instead,  let  him  stand  up 
here  in  this  government  and  tell  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  because  he  is  the  person  who 
nms  this  show.  If  the  hon.  member  for  Huron 
has  not  found  it  out  in  the  last  Couple  of 
months  he  will  in  the  future. 

The  next  thing  I  want  to  say  is  about 
rabies.  And  incidentally,  I  forgot  this  and  I 
apologize  for  it.  The  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South  mentioned  his  appreciation  of  the  fact 
that  the  hon.  Minister  said  they  were  going 
to  pay  40  per  cent,  for  the  cost  of  animals 
that  have  been  killed  through  rabies. 

I  would  be  rather  a  pathetic  sort  of  soul 
if  I  did  not  express  my  appreciation  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  and  to  all  those  hon.  members 
and  federal  hon.  members  and  county  councils 
who  have  co-operated  to  put  this  bill  through, 
this  piece  of  legislation,  because  in  Bruce 
county,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent, there  has  been  a  considerable  loss.  I 
certainly  do  compliment  the  hon.  Minister, 
and  I  compliment  my  good  hon.  friend 
from  Huron  for  suggesting  to  the  farmers' 
union  this  was  a  good  thing  and  that  he 
would  do  aU  in  his  power  to  see  that  it  came 
into  effect. 

I  would  just  like  to  mention  this  one  other 
thing. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Has  he  gone  away?  My 
goodness  gracious  sakes. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  He  spoke  about  the  gasoline 
tax  rebate.  1  am  sorry  he  is  not  here  because 
I  want  to  tell  him  that  people  have  been 
talking  to  this  government  about  gasoline 
tax  rebates  for  the  last  16  years,  and  if  we 
get  1,000  Charlie  MacNaughtons  in  this 
province  of  Ontario  it  will  never  have  any 
effect  on  this  government  over  here. 

Its  heart  is  completely  cold,  as  far  as  that 
specific  item  is  concerned,  and  there  is  no 
use  trying  to  pat  the  farmers'  union  on  the 
back  and  tell  them  that  we  are  going  to  put 
this  into  effect.  The  government  has  had 
16  years  to  do  it  and  it  has  not  been  done. 
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Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  wanted  to  speak  before  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Huron  spoke.  I  just  wanted  to  say 
that  we  have  pasteurized  milk,  and  we  have 
homogenized  milk,  and  now  we  are  going  to 
have  sterilized  milk,  and  as  far  as  food  value 
is  concerned  it  will  be  paralyzed  milk. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  in  the  midst  of  an  address  when 
he  went  out  to  get  a  phone  call.  I  know  the 
hon.  members  want  him  to  complete  that.  Has 
he  lost  his  inspiration? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think  the  basic  problem 
in  farm  marketing,  and  I  have  certainly 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  it  in  the  last  few  years, 
is  this— somebody  has  something  to  sell,  and 
there  has  to  be  somebody  who  wants  to  buy, 
and  the  converse  is  this,  if  a  person  wants  to 
buy— and  this  may  be  the  processors  of 
tobacco— then  there  has  to  be  a  crop  to  be 
sold.    Now  that  is  it. 

One  of  the  answers  to  farm  marketing  is 
to  get  the  real  appreciation  of  the  problems 
on  both  sides,  and  I  would  say  what  success 
has  been  obtained  in  the  tobacco  marketing 
plan  today  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  recognition  of  that  situation. 

I  sat  for  long  hours  last  year  with  both 
sides  on  that  question.  This  year  I  did  not 
sit  in  so  long  for  this  reason,  I  think  that 
there  has  been  an  acceptance  of  it.  The  pro- 
ducers made  certain  changes  in  the  price 
which  had  been  arbitrated,  which  I  think 
was  altogether  sensible  on  their  part.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  some  of  these  days  the  other 
people,  the  purchasers  or  the  processors,  may 
have  to  do  the  same  thing. 

When  we  get  to  that  stage  on  farm  market- 
ing, then  we  can  make  progress,  then  we  can 
go  ahead. 

In  connection  with  the  hog  problem.  Pro- 
fessor Campbell  stated  this  in  his  letter: 

The  second  in  my  view  is  the  more 
serious.  The  selling  techniques  of  the 
agency  have  not  met  with  the  approval  of 
many  of  the  packers,  and  charges  of 
discrimination  in  the  treatment  of  the 
various  packers  are  common.  Hog  market- 
ing can  never  be  wholly  satisfactory 
unless  there  is  mutual  confidence  and 
respect  between  the  producers  and  the 
packers.  Such  confidence  in  respect  does 
not  involve  weakness  on  the  part  of  either 
group,  but  a  normal  business  relationship. 
The  present  programme  may  have  to  under- 
go some  modification  in  selling  techniques. 
The  most  important  development,  however, 
will  be  in  developing  confidence  and  trust. 


and  these  are  essentials  in  the  long  run 
to  improvement  of  hog  marketing  in 
Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  claims  there  that  the 
packers  feel  they  are  being  discriminated 
against.  Does  he  really  believe  that  is  the 
case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  explain  it  this 
way.  In  Ontario  we  have  some  2  million 
hogs,  something  of  that  sort.  We  can  see  the 
difficulty  in  engaging  in  what  we  might  call 
treaty  selling.  Treaty  selling  can  be  said  to 
be  open  to  favouritism,  whether  it  is  or  not, 
and  our  purchasers  have  to  have  the  feeling 
of  broad  confidence  that  there  is  a  square 
deal  for  everybody. 

One  of  the  problems  we  have  to  face  in  the 
hog  plan  is  this:  Ontario  producers  have  a 
very  favourable  and  desirable  local  market. 
They  have  the  inside  track  on  this  market 
because  they  are  close  to  it.  Here  is  a  great 
area  of  population,  and  we  have  our  pro- 
ducers close  to  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  advantage  can 
be  lost  from  this  standpoint.  The  western 
people  are  very  anxious  to  get  into  our 
market.  Go  and  talk  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  in  Saskatchewan  for  instance, 
and  he  will  point  that  out  to  us.  These 
plants  all  have  their  branches  in  the  west,  and 
it  is  not  necessary  to  ship  live  hogs  into  the 
Ontario  market  which  might  be  a  prohibitive 
thing,  although  it  has  been  done. 

In  this  day  of  processing,  with  refrigera- 
tion and  all  the  rest  of  it,  we  may  meet  in 
our  Ontario  market  some  very  real  competi- 
tion from  western  producers  who  are  going 
to  try  to  diversify  and  go  from  grain  into 
hogs  and  cattle  and  things  of  that  sort. 

While  our  producers  have  the  great  advant- 
age of  being  close  to  the  market,  we  must 
not  engage  in  selling  techniques  that  can 
place  our  people  under  a  disadvantage.  I 
think  that,  in  a  very  few  words,  is  the  prob- 
lem to  be  faced. 

Actually,  I  do  not  think  in  the  end  the 
difference  in  selling  techniques  is  very  great. 
I  think  it  is  essentially  in  what  Professor 
Campbell  says  here,  in  developing  confi- 
dence and  trust  which  are  the  essentials  in 
any  marketing  plan.  Once  we  get  that,  then 
we   surmount  the  difficulties. 

Where  does  the  difficulty  lie?  First  of  all,  I 
think  it  is  with  the  packers  themselves.  There 
have  been  failures  on  their  part  from  a  stand- 
point of  public  relations— I  think  very  defi- 
nitely—and we  have  pointed  that  out  to  them. 
That  is  the  situation. 
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We  have  that  situation,  I  think,  very  well 
broken  down.  On  the  otlier  hand,  we  have 
this  with  the  producers.  We  have  had  a 
long  period  of  perhaps  75  years  of  exploita- 
tion in  various  forms.  I  first  became  intimately 
connected  with  this  problem  nearly  40  years 
ago,  and  I  would  say  that  the  steps  being 
taken  now  were  principles  talked  about  by 
the  Canadian  council  of  agriculture,  and  by 
the  united  farmers'  movement,  and  others, 
40  years  ago. 

Interjection   by   Mr.   Nixon: 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  hon.  friend  remembers 
the  feeling  generated  over  that.  He  must 
remember  that,  with  the  producers,  there  is  a 
history  of  that  sort  of  thing.  That  means  that 
perhaps  they  feel  they  should  deal  at  arm's 
length.  On  the  other  hand  we  have,  I  would 
say,  poor  public  relations  on  the  part  of  the 
packers.     I   think   that   this   is   the   situation. 

There  is  going  to  be  farm  marketing  in 
this  province,  and  there  is  going  to  be  market- 
ing of  hogs  in  this  province,  and  that  principle 
must  be  accepted  with  it.  We  must  get  to 
the  point  of  confidence  and  trust  in  both  the 
buyer  and  the  seller.  I  would  say  that,  in 
my  judgment,  is  not  very  far  removed  in  tihe 
hog  plan. 

There  are,  of  course,  otlier  facets  to  this 
problem.  There  are  irritations  among  the 
producers  which  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  directive  of  those  things.  It  is,  as 
I  say,  a  sort  of  domestic  family  matter.  The 
farmers  of  Ontario  feel  they  should  have  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  the  marketing  of  their 
products  and  the  price  they  receive.  One  of 
the  long  crying  injustices  Was— and  my  hon. 
friend  from  Brant  will  recollect  this  if  he 
goes  back  40  years— the  farmer  complained  he 
had  to  pay  what  was  demanded  of  him  when 
he  went  into  a  store  or  some  other  place  to 
buy  something,  but  that  he  had  to  take  what 
was  given  to  him  when  it  came  to  the  market- 
ing of  his  goods. 

I  would  say  that  is  the  principle  to  which 
this  farm  marketing  has  been  directed.  I 
know  it  is  controversial.  I  know  there  are 
domestic  difiFerences  among  producers 
themselves.  Nevertheless  the  principle  is 
unassailable.  ,  '  '  '     ■'^^^•■'■ 

On  the  other  hand,  in  getting' into  business, 
we  have  to  get  down  to  the  old  principle 
that  somebody  has  something  to  sell  and 
somebody  has  something  he  wants  to  buy. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  about  marketing. 
These  matters  are  difficult  and  involved. 
They  involve,  to  an  extent,  collective  bargain- 
ing, and  these  parties  have  to  bargain  together 


to  find  the  solution  to  their  problems.  We 
endeavour  to  provide  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  can  do  that  and,  I  woidd  say, 
with  increasing  success. 

Of  course,  another  thing  is  this:  In  a  mar- 
keting plan,  to  make  it  successful,  there  has 
to  be  compulsion,  which  some  people  will 
argue  is  undemocratic.  On  the  other  hand 
if  we  are  going  to  meet  the  principle  we  have 
to  do  that  and,  therefore,  to  get  that  principle 
into  efiFect  we  have  to  have  confidence  and 
we  have  to  have  an  overwhelming— I  should 
not  say  an  overwhelming,  but  I  think  it  is 
better  and  more  satisfactory  that  there  is  an 
overwhelming— support  for  the  plan. 

Those  are  things  that  I  think  are  very  basic. 

A  few  days  ago  a  person  from  my  own 
county,  who  has  been  very  ardent  in  his 
support  of  marketing  plans,  came  to  me  and 
complained  that  under  the  present  plan  he 
was  fearful  that  his  hogs  might  be  taken  and 
sold  for  prices  to  which  he  would  not  agree. 
They  might  be  virtually  given  away.  I  think 
that  is  going  a  very  long  way  to  make  that 
argument. 

But  nevertheless,  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  as  I  have  said  of  the 
marketing  plan,  we  have  to  remove  such 
thoughts  from  men's  and  women's  minds. 
After  all,  we  have  to  have  it  on  a  basis  that 
is  fair  and  proper,  and  one  which  carries 
with  it  the  support  of  the  producers.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  to  do  it  on  this  basis 
that  we  do  not  turn  the  processors  and  the 
consumers  away  from  our  market  because  of 
difficulties,  that  are  either  real  or  imaginary, 
which  make  them  feel  that  they  are  not  get- 
ting a  square  deal. 

In  Professor  Campbell's  letter  are  the 
essentials  to  the  success  of  any  marketing 
plan,  that  is  confidence  and  trust  in  the  long 
pull.  If  we  have  that,  then  it  is  achieved. 
That  is  my  experience  in  the  complicated 
problem  of  this  matter. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  a  question.  He  said  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  before  he  was  called 
out,  that  this  government  has  supported,  and 
always  will  support,  a  hog  marketing  plan. 

Well  then,  my  question  is  this:  Why  did 
he  not,  immediately  after  the  vote  on  the 
hog  marketing  plan,  give  a  clear-cut  state- 
ment backing  up  the  result  of  that  vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  did  give  such  a  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  when  was  it  given? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Almost  immediately. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  On  September  30. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  vote.  When  was  the 
vote? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  hen.  member 
will  appreciate  it  was  a  reasonably  close  vote 
and  it  took  some  time  to  make  siure  the  66% 
per  cent,  requirement  had  been  met.  It  only 
carried  by  68.2  per  cent,  of  those  who  voted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  were  demands  for 
recounts,  for  instance,  to  which  we  did  not 
acquiesce.  But  nevertheless  we  have  to  hear 
the  people  and  consider  what  they  have  to 
say. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  is 
that  the  hon.  Minister  said,  or  gave  every 
indication,  that  there  were  going  to  be  re- 
counts in  certain  parts  and  then  the  next 
day,  or  the  next  two  or  three  days,  he  backed 
down  from  that  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  was  not  practicable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  There  were  no  pro- 
visions for  a  recount. 

As  far  as  I  was  concerned  the  hog  pro- 
ducers felt  that  no  one  should  see  the  ballots. 
My  own  reaction  was  that  anybody  could  see 
the  ballots,  but  they  could  not  put  their  hands 
on  them.  The  statements  are  all  still  over  in 
the  vaults  from  the  clerks  and  the  assessors. 
They  are  all  there  in  good  shape. 

My  reaction  would  be  that  anybody  could 
see  the  results  of  the  vote  if  they  thought 
there  were  irregularities.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision, but  I  would  have  thrown  them  open. 
The  hog  producers  insisted  that  no  one  should 
see  them  and  we  went  along  with  the  majority 
because,  they  had,  in  our  opinion,  won  the 
vote. 

Mr.  Whicher:  It  took  him  a  long  time  to 
get  around  to  the  majority,  that  is  all  I  can 
say— a  long,  long  time.  I  might  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  with  all  due  respect,  that  vote 
was  one  of  the  sloppiest  votes  that  has  ever 
been  handled  in  Canada  since  1867,  and  there 
was  nobody— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member,  if  he  would  like  to  come  over, 
I  will  show  him  some  of  the  ballots.  I  think 
it  was  one  of  the  best  votes  I  ever  saw.  I 
went  through  dozens  of  townships  and  they 
were  excellent  ballots,  but  there  should  have 
been  provision  for  recounts,  possibly. 

I  think,  by  and  large,  it  would  not  have 
made  any  difference  one  way  of  the  other, 


because  the  Deputy  Minister  and  myself 
found  that  some  of  the  officials  were  going 
over  some  of  the  ballots,  just  for  our  own 
satisfaction,  and  there  were  a  few  spoiled 
ballots. 

I  was  very  proud  of  my  own  township.  I 
never  saw  as  many  perfects  X's,  there  was  not 
a  single  one  that  was  out,  in  any  respect. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  cannot  run  a  matter 
of  this  sort  on  the  basis  of  The  Ontario  Elec- 
tions Act.  After  all,  it  is  something  like 
the  certification  of  a  union.  The  board  has  to 
have  latitude  in  these  things,  and  if  we  were 
to  run  the  certification  of  the  union  on  the 
strict  basis  of  The  Ontario  Elections  Act,  I 
do  not  know  that  we  would  ever  get  a  union 
certified.  We  have  to  give  a  board  the  right 
to  make  certain  determinations.  I  recog- 
nize that  that,  of  course,  creates  problems, 
as  it  has  created  in  this  case. 

We  felt  in  the  end  that,  with  the  hog 
producers,  it  would  only  add  a  great  deal 
of  uncertainty  if  we  took  a  recount.  This 
could  happen,  of  course,  that  despite  the 
intelligence  of  the  people  down  in  Northum- 
berland or  up  in  Victoria  county,  they  might 
not  have  marked  the  X's  in  just  the  same 
way,  and  there  has  to  be  some  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  marketing  board.  We  felt 
that  it  would  only  throw  this  matter  up 
to  endless  controversy  to  have  a  recount, 
although  it  is  arguable  that  when  we  do 
not  do  that,  we  are  not  upholding  demo- 
cratic processes. 

Again  there  is  nothing  that  I  hope  for 
more  in  the  agricultural  area  than  that  it 
can  be  made  a  success.  I  do  not  think  that 
up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year  there  was 
much  separation.  In  the  meantime  hogs 
have  gone  down  to  the  floor  price  of  $25 
and  it  seemed  better  perhaps  under  those 
circumstances  that  there  be  a  period  to 
permit  some  cooling  off  and  see  if  we  could 
arrive  at  agreements,  which  I  think  will  be 
arranged.  '"   «  •'    T 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Just  today  I  have 
been  handed  the  results  of  the  Ontario  ten- 
der fruit  growers'  market  processing  plan, 
in  which  the  peach,  pear,  plum  and  cherry 
producers  in  this  province  voted  on  Monday. 
That  campaign  has  been  going  on  for  two 
months. 

I  have  not  had  a  single  representation 
made,  and  I  have  not  had  a  person  speak  to 
me  about  it,  pro  or  con,  until  the  chairman 
of  the  farm  products  marketing  board  handed 
me  the  results  of  the  vote  today  and,  out 
of  2,640  ehgible  voters,  1,116  voted.  There 
were  28  spoiled  ballots,   942  voted  for  it. 
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146  were  against  it;  it  carried  by  86.5  per 
cent.  Unfortunately  only  42.3  per  cent, 
voted. 

But  that,  I  think,  could  be  explained,  to 
some  extent,  by  the  fact  that  we  found,  in 
the  fresh  peach  plan  last  year— at  least  the 
courts  found— that  a  producer  was  anyone 
who  had  a  peach  tree.  So  I  presume,  in 
that  eligible  list,  there  were  a  great  many 
who  would  not  be  interested  enough  to  go 
out  and  vote  and  take  any  part. 

Here  we  have  a  vote  that  is  carried  by 
over  86  per  cent.  Personally,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  have  never  heard  a  word  about  that  vote. 

I  mean  these  people  have  worked  this 
out  and  I  might  say  this  plan  is  giving  this 
board  considerably  more  power  than  in  the 
previous  plan. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  one  further  question.  For  some 
time  we  have  been  told  by  some  hog  pro- 
ducers, who  are  vitally  interested  in  this 
plan,  that  there  was  some  pressure,  or  some— 
I  will  not  call  it  pressure— but  there  was 
some  advice  by  government  officials,  includ- 
ing himself  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  that 
they  conduct  the  selling  of  the  hogs  by  the 
Dutch  clock  method,  as  in  tobacco.  Is  that 
correct?  If  so,  I  would  like  some  explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodf allow:  We  made  the  facili- 
ties available  for  these  two  groups  to  get 
together.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  to  try 
to  get  some  common  ground  on  which  they 
could  sit  down  together  and  discuss  this.  As 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  pointed  out,  and 
as  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  respect  to  the  milk 
problem,  there  has  to  be  a  buyer  for  anything 
the  farmer  has  to  sell,  there  has  to  be  a 
working   arrangement. 

That  was  discussed  in  the  meetings.  I  can 
have  the  full  report  of  every  meeting  that 
took  place  here  between  the  representatives 
of  the  producers  and  representatives  of 
the  meat  packers'  council.  There  was 
nothing  suggested,  the  Dutch  clock  was  dis- 
cussed. I  would  not  know  if  Dutch  clock 
would  work  in  hog  marketing. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said,  there  may 
have  been  some  private  treatv  dealing  in  hogs, 
and  I  think  when  a  commodity  group  gets 
so-called  monopoly  over  a  $100  million  indus- 
try, we  have  to  be  sure  both  the  producers 
and  packers  of  those  hogs,  every  last  one  of 
them,  that  the  buyer  who  bid  last,  the  highest 
price,  gets  the  hogs,  we  cannot  have  private 
treaties  and  allocation  in  a  farm  product  as 
important  as  the  hog  industry  is  in  this 
province.  '     •   •    •-"    l     > 


Hon,  Mr.  Frost:  That  system  for  hog  mar- 
keting has  been  advanced  by  many  agricul- 
turalists in  Ontario,  and  probably  comes  from 
the  fact  that  the  Dutch  clock  system  is  used 
in  tobacco  marketing. 

Now  the  Dutch  clock  system  is  used  in 
Alberta,  although  it  is  difficult  to  compare 
their  situation  with  ours  because  ours  is  such 
a  huge  industry,  as  I  say,  2  million  hogs, 
probably  $100  million. 

I  think  the  objective  is  to  provide  a  mar- 
keting system  which  is  so  well  run,  and  is  so 
efficient,  that  it  avoids  any  possibility  of  dis- 
crimination or  unfairness,  either  to  a  vendor 
or  to  a  purchaser. 

When  we  get  down  to  the  problems  invol- 
ved in  this,  it  may  be  very  well  if  we  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  management  of  the  Barrie 
Co-op  for  instance.  There  is  a  co-operative 
owned  and  operated  by  farmers,  and  I  will 
say  that  they  have  been  far  from  satisfied 
in  connection  with  matters  relating  to  this 
plan. 

I  had  Mr.  Simpson,  who  is  the  manager 
there,  sit  in  with  me  on  a  number  of  the 
conferences  in  relation  to  this,  and  I  may  say 
that  is  a  very  fine  organization,  one  of  those 
organizations  to  which  we  have  been  loaning 
money,  one  of  the  co-ops  here  in  Ontario. 

If  hon.  members  want  information  concern- 
ing this,  let  them  talk  to  a  man  like  that. 
Mr.  Simpson  is  a  very  able  man  representing 
a  co-op  run  by  farmers. 

Now,  the  Dutch  clock  system  is  the  sugges- 
tion from  farm  organizations  themselves.  I 
do  not  mean  to  get  into  the  details  of  that, 
but  it  came  from  farm  organizations  them- 
selves, as  one    of  the  answers  to  the  problem. 

In  exploring  that  situation,  one  of  the 
objections  was,  that  if  that  was  the  system, 
then  it  might  be  that  200  hogs  might  come 
up  and  the  prices  might  be  ridiculous,  and 
it  would  not  be  like  tobacco,  where  you  could 
withdraw  them  from  the  market  and  bring 
them  back  at  a  different  time.  That,  of 
course,  is  done  in  the  tobacco  business.  That 
raised  the  question  of  cold  storage  and 
slaughtering  on  the  part  of  the  producers 
themselves. 

Of  course,  once  you  get  into  that,  then  you 
duplicate,  as  you  can  readily  see,  all  of  the 
facilities  in  Ontario  and  somebody  has  to  pay 
the  bill.  We  arranged  this,  and  this  was  just 
one  of  the  negotiations,  and  it  is  still  there, 
and  it  is  still  a  possibility  that  if,  say,  500  hogs 
come  up,  and  the  price  offered  is  not  satis- 
factory to  the  producers,  then  those  hogs  can 
be  slaughtered  at  cost  and  stored.  Now,  first 
of  all,  chilled  meat  can  be  kept  I  think  about 
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3,  4  or  5  days,  something  of  that  sort,  and 
after  that  it  has  to  be  frozen.  Now,  freezing 
means,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of  processing, 
because  you  do  not  freeze  the  carcass,  you 
process  into  the  various  things  that  come  from 
a  hog  carcass,  hams  and  bacon  and  what  not. 

That  is  a  very  compUcated  matter  to  get 
into,  and  in  discussing  it  with  those  who  were 
associated  with  it,  it  was  felt  that  was  an 
expedient  which  should  only  be  used  in  the 
most  extreme  cases.  It  should  not  be  a 
general  practice,  because  the  minute  that  hap- 
pened, there  would  be  the  financing  of  per- 
haps large  amounts  of  holdovers  which  would 
be  a  very  expensive  proposition. 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  facets  of  this 
problem.  Hon.  members  can  readily  see  that 
the  farm  marketing  board  have  these  prob- 
lems to  deal  with,  and  I  think  they  are  aware 
of  all  of  the  difficulties  and  all  of  the  uncer- 
tainties, and  that,  in  the  main,  they  have  done 
a  very  good  job. 

On  the  other  hand  we  are  dealing  with 
other  people,  and  hon.  members  can  readily 
see  the  position  from  the  packers'  standpoint. 
There  must  be  the  production  and  flow  of 
hogs  coming  into  these  plants.  Perhaps  my 
hon.  friend  from  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman) 
would  prefer  me  to  talk  about  beef  or 
something  of  that  sort,  but  this  is  the  hog 
plan. 

Hon.  members  will  see  the  difiiculty  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  packer,  he  has  his  organ- 
ization, he  has  his  men  and  his  workers  there, 
he  has  his  problems,  he  has  union  agreements 
to  meet,  and  he  has  a  host  of  things.  If  he 
cannot  operate  his  plant  on  an  efficient  basis, 
where  he  has  a  flow  of  hogs  which  is  not  too 
great  and  is  not  too  small,  then  he  is  in 
difficulty. 

Thus,  we  are  dealing  with  a  very  difficult 
economic  problem,  and  let  hon.  members  not 
think  that  we  can  solve  it  in  a  day,  because 
we  cannot. 

It  is  like  the  milk  business.  It  is  more  than 
25  years  ago  since  the  milk  plan  was  first 
introduced  in  this  province  by  I  think,  the 
late  member  for  Peel.  Today,  negotiations 
are  still  going  on,  and  some  of  us  are  still 
members  and  we  are  still  continuing  to  meet 
the  complications  of  that  system.  In  the 
marketing  of  hogs,  I  have  often  told  this  to 
both  sides:  "Do  not  think  you  are  going  to  sit 
down  and  come  up  the  week  after  next  with 
a  plan  that  is  going  to  be  satisfactory  for 
everybody,  because  it  is  you  who  are  going 
to  have  to  change  it,  and  alter  it.  Again  basic 
goodwill  is  the  thing  that  is  going  to  enable 
you  to  do  it." 


I  also  said  that  to  the  tobacco  people  here 
last  year. 

We  arrived  at  an  agreement  that  was 
certain  to  work,  we  felt,  for  the  term  of  that 
crop,  but  we  knew  it  had  to  be  revised,  and 
this  year  these  people  came  together  and  they 
made  the  revisions  themselves.  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House,  their  revised 
plan  is  still  not  the  last  word.  There  will  be 
revisions  from  time  to  time,  in  years  to  come, 
just  the  same  as  there  have  been  in  the  milk 
business. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister.  Let 
us  come  back  to  this  vote  again  in  the  hog 
marketing  scheme.  What  number  of  the 
eligible  voters  voted  at  the  last  vote  that  was 
taken? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodf allow :  I  did  not  bring  my 
list  with  me  today.  There  were  78,000  eligible 
voters.  According  to  the  revision  made  by 
the  clerks  and  assessors,  some  37,000  voted— 
that  is,  approximately-and  25,000  voted  in 
favour  and  11,000  voted  against  it. 

There  were  347  that  were  supposed  to 
have  been  spoiled  ballots,  25,354  for,  and 
11,797  against,  or  68.2  per  cent,  voted  in 
favour  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  Manley:  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, half  of  the  eligible  voters  did  not  vote 
at  all. 

As  I  understand  it  there  was  only  one 
polling  place  in  each  township  operated  by 
the  clerk  of  the  council.  I  am  speaking  parti- 
cularly from  my  own  part  of  the  province. 
I  remember  when  that  vote  was  taken  it  was 
just  in  a  period  of  time  that  the  farmers  were 
at  their  busiest.  We  were  right  in  the  haying 
season,  and  the  experience  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodf ellow:  The  haying  was  all 
over  in  my  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  it  was  not  in  my  parti- 
cular part  of  the  province,  and  I  want  to  just 
bring  this  out. 

We  had  a  very  bad  haying  season,  and  it 
was  the  first  nice  day  there  was  in  a  matter 
of  about  10  days,  and  the  farmers  felt  that 
they  were  more  interested  in  getting  that 
crop  off  the  field  and  into  their  barns  than 
they  were  in  going  to  vote. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  bring  before  the 
House  at  this  time,  and  to  the  hon.  Minister, 
is  that  we  will  have  to  make  it  a  little  bit 
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more  convenient  if  we  want  to  get  a  repre- 
sentative vote  of  the  producers  of  this  prov- 
ince. If  it  is  necessary  to  have  only  one 
polling  subdivision  in  a  county  or  in  a  town- 
ship—and some  of  those  townships  are  quite 
large— some  of  those  farmers  wall  have  to 
drive  several  miles  to  a  polling  booth  in  order 
to  cast  their  ballots.  In  some  cases,  my  hon. 
friend  here  says  they  will  have  to  drive  40 
miles,  round  trip,  in  order  to  vote. 

I  do  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  under  those 
circumstances  that  we  should  make  it  a  little 
more  convenient  for  the  producer  to  cast  his 
ballot  on  something  that  is  as  important  as  a 
marketing  scheme  in  this  province,  regardless 
of  whether  it  is  hogs,  cheese,  peaches  or  any- 
thing else.  I  think  it  is  something  that  we 
should  take  a  look  at,  and  it  is  something  that 
is  very  important. 

Farmers  are  busy  people.  They  have  not 
got  time  just  to  go  to  a  polling  subdivision 
and  vote  for  a  scheme  whenever  the  govern- 
ment feels  they  should.  If  there  cannot  be 
more  polling  booths  provided  for  a  vote  of 
this  kind,  then  I  think  the  time  should  be 
extended  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  go, 
and  even  if  it  is  night  voting  something 
should  be  done  to  give  the  man  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  opinions  when  it  comes 
to  registering  his  vote  as  to  whether  he  wants 
a  plan  or  not. 

Another  thing  that  I  want  to  say  while  I 
am  on  my  feet  at  this  particular  time  is 
related  to  something  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
referred  to  a  moment  ago— that  is,  those  mar- 
keting boards  in  the  position  of  bargaining. 
We  in  the  cheese  industry— and  I  am  talking 
about  cheese  at  the  moment  because  that  is 
what  we  get  our  livelihood  out  of  in  eastern 
Ontario— did  have,  and  were  under,  a  scheme 
that  we  were  very  happy  to  be  in. 

We  were  encouraged  by  this  government 
to  go  into  the  marketing  of  our  own  products, 
and  we  were  getting  along  very  well  in  the 
position  as  a  bargaining  agent  for  our  pro- 
ducers. We  were  backed  by  this  government 
and  we  were  in  the  position  that  any  cheese 
that  the  trade  would  not  take,  we  could,  as 
producers,  take  off  this  board  and  put  into 
storage.  We  had  the  financial  backing  of  this 
government  in  order  that  we  could  do  that. 
We  could  take  the  surplus  off  the  market. 

It  was  not  a  very  great  surplus,  but  a  small 
surplus  can  embarrass  the  producers  in  this 
province,  not  only  in  cheese,  but  in  other 
lines  as  well.  Now,  we  were  encouraged  by 
this  government  to  do  that. 

But   we   were   not   in   operation   too   long 


until  this  government  right  across  from  me 
wanted  to  crawl  from  under.  They  announced, 
from  year  to  year:  "This  is  the  last  time  we 
are  going  to  provide  you  with  this  guarantee." 
In  the  meantime,  they  did  see  an  out.  When 
the  federal  election  came  along  they  said 
definitely:  "We  are  not  going  to  be  in  this 
position  any  more." 

I  quite  well  remember  when  the  federal 
election  was  on,  when  the  Tory  candidates 
went  up  and  down  the  country  in  my  part 
of  the  area  and  they  said:  "Under  a  Liberal 
government  the  farmers  of  Ontario  are  not 
getting  their  share  of  the  national  income. 
Elect  us  and  we  will  see  that  you  will  get 
your  share  of  the  national  income  of  this 
country." 

The  result  was  that  the  farmers  did  go 
along  with  the  story  that  our  friends  preached 
up  and  down  the  province.  They  elected  a 
Conservative  government  in  Ottawa,  and  this 
government  got  out  from  under  the  cheese 
marketing  scheme  and  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  stabilization  board  in  Ottawa.  The  result 
was  that,  instead  of  increasing  our  share  of 
the  national  income,  which  they  said  we  were 
entitled  to  and  not  getting,  we  found  that 
under  stabilization  this  last  year  we  were  in 
a  much  worse  position  than  we  were  the  year 
before. 

That  is  something  that  I  wanted  to  bring 
to  the  floor  of  the  Legislature  at  this  time. 
I  think  that  this  government  has  a  definite 
responsibility  as  far  as  the  cheese  producers 
of  this  province  are  concerned. 

I  think  that  we  were  getting  along  very 
well.  It  might  have  cost  this  government  a 
httle  bit  of  money  now  and  again  to  put  this 
programme  across,  but  it  was  money  well 
spent. 

I  say  that  if  this  government  is  going  to  try 
to  keep  the  farmers  in  a  healthy  position  then 
it  is  obligated  to  do  something  about  it. 

When  the  stabilization  board  saw  fit  to 
make  a  guaranteed  price  that  was  lowering 
the  income  of  the  farmers  of  this  province  of 
Ontario,  tlien  this  government  should  have 
stepped  in  and  done  something  about  it.  I 
say  that  it  is  a  crying  shame  to  ask  the 
farmers,  especially  those  who  are  engaged 
in  the  production  of  cheese  today,  to  try  to 
operate  under  the  prices  which  they  are 
receiving.  That  was  something  that  I  wanted 
to  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  As  far  as  a  number 
of  polling  places  in  the  vote,  possibly  there 
were  not  enough.  I  did  not  hear  any  com- 
plaints, I  must  say,  down  in  my  own  county. 
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I  know  they  went  out  till  8  o'clock  at  night 
and  voted,  and  we  had  a  very  large  per- 
centage voting.  I  do  notice  in  Stormont 
county,  the  hon.  member's  county,  only  76 
voted  out  of  717,  only  about  10  per  cent., 
but  I  find  many  other  counties  here  with 
large  percentage  voting.  I  think  if  they  were 
interested  they  got  out  and  voted. 

We  removed  the  stipulation  of  the  51  per 
cent,  of  the  eligible;  if  that  had  been  left  in, 
then,  of  course,  the  plan  would  have  failed. 
Besides  that,  if  we  demanded  that  they  had 
to  get  51  per  cent,  of  those  on  the  list  out  to 
vote  in  favour  or  else  it  would  not  carry,  the 
hon.  member  knows  results  might  have  been 
different.  But  we  removed  that  in  connection 
with  the  hog  vote  because  we  realized  it  was 
a  very  widespread  vote,  and  we  had  a  straight 
two-thirds  of  those  who  voted  and  did  not 
have  to  have  the  requirement,  we  would  have 
otherwise  but  it  would  have  been  most  diffi- 
cult to  get  that  number  of  hog  producers 
scattered  over  all  the  counties  in  this  province 
out  to  vote. 

In  connection  with  cheese,  we  did  support, 
through  bank  guarantees,  the  cheese  industry 
in  this  province  for  many  years.  Two  years 
ago,  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont  will  recall, 
the  price  was  getting  a  bit  difficult.  The 
British  price  was  down.  The  British  were 
prepared  to  put  in  New  Zealand  cheese  at 
about  19  cents,  the  least  Ontario  cheese  could 
be  put  on  the  British  market  for  would  be 
about  38  cents  or  39  cents  at  that  time.  As 
a  result,  considerable  surplus  cheese  was  built 
up.  We  felt  it  was  a  federal  responsibility, 
the  federal  government  came  out  with  their 
support  prices  programme,  their  stabilization 
programme.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  picked 
up  cheese  at  approximately  the  same  price  as 
the  producers  were  getting  under  the  other 
plan,  and  I  think  the  cheese  industry  was 
quite  fortunate  that  the  federal  government 
was  able  to  sell  12  million  pounds  of  the  1958 
production  of  cheese  on  the  British  market  at 
a  5  cent  or  6  cent  loss  which  the  federal  gov- 
ernment took. 

I  am  afraid  there  would  have  been  a  lot 
more  1957  cheese  in  storage  today  if  that 
amount  of  cheese  had  not  flowed  freely  out 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  federal  govermnent 
took  a  direct  loss  last  summer.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  have  upwards  of  2  million  pounds 
of  1957  cheese,  and  the  cheese  producers 
have  lost  all  of  their  current  assets  up  to 
December  31,  1957-about  $650,000  on  the 
1957  cheese— and  it  looks  as  though  the 
province,  when  it  winds  up,  might  have  to 
make  out  a  cheque  for  about  $400,000  on 
this  cheese,  providing  it  sells.    We  hope  it 


will,  but  it  is  getting  pretty  old  now.  It  is 
1957  cheese. 

The  part  that  we  did  not  like  in  particular 
was  the  fact  that  buyers  in  Ontario  were 
taking  up  every  pound  of  Quebec  cheese  just 
as  fast  as  it  was  manufactured,  and  the  cheese 
producers  in  Ontario  and  the  government 
were  left  holding  the  bag  with  any  surplus. 
Actually,  we  were  subsidizing  the  Quebec 
producers  of  cheese,  and  I  think  if  we  have  a 
product  that  is  manufactured  in  more  than 
one  province,  it  should  be  supported  by  a 
federal  government  and  not  by  any  particular 
provincial  government. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  am  sorry  tlie  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  left,  but  he  made  a  statement 
that  there  had  been  farm  organizations  who 
suggested  to  the  government  that  the  Dutch 
clock  method  be  used  in  the  selling  of  hogs. 
Would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to  tell  us  what 
farm  organization  asks  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  There  was  discus- 
sion about  Dutch  clock.  The  chairman  of  the 
farm  products  marketing  board  was  telling 
me  this  week  that  the  Bell  Telephone  Com- 
pany has  been  up  at  Dundas  Street  at  the  hog 
producers'  co-op,  trying  to  work  out  a  teletype 
system.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is  in  conjunction 
with  the  Dutch  clock  operation  or  not,  but 
it  registers  on  a  teletype  as  the  lots  of  hogs 
are  sold.  Negotiations  are  still  going  on 
between  the  meat  packers'  council  and  the 
hog  producers  in  connection  with  some  type 
of  selling  method  which  is  more  acceptable  to 
all  parties  concerned.  We  have  not  had 
anything  to  do  with  it  at  all,  we  got  them 
together  in  the  first  instance,  but  they  are 
still  carrying  on  negotiations. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  has 
not  answered  the  question.  If  the  Ontario 
federation  of  agriculture  did  not  ask  for  the 
Dutch  clock  system,  the  farmers'  union  did 
not  ask  for  it,  the  hog  producers  did  not  ask 
for  it,  then  who  asked  for  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  do  not  know  who 
brought  it  up,  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  meat  packers'  council  suggested  it.  As 
I  recall  in  the  discussions— and  I  have  the 
minutes  of  the  meetings  here— the  meat 
packers'  council  preferred  an  open  auction. 
That  is  a  live  auction  with  an  auctioneer,  and 
then  it  came  up  with  that— possibly  it  was 
discussed  back  and  forth  in  connection  with 
live  auction,  auction  selling  or  teletype 
or  what  have  you.  It  is  just  a  matter  of 
getting  a  type  of  selling  method  whereby 
there  can  be  no  suspicion  on  the  part  of  any- 
one, that  there  is  any  allocation  of  hogs  in 
this  province. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said 
that  the  government  had  been  approached 
by  farm  organizations  to  have  the  Dutch 
clock  method.  Of  course,  that  is  not  correct. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  a  mistake. 
Neither    the    farmers'    union    or— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellovi':  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  that  I  have  a  very 
close  relationship,  as  it  must  be  between  the 
leaders  of  the  farm  organizations  and  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  I  think  off 
the  record,  some  of  the  farm  leaders  said: 
"Here,  cannot  we  get  these  things  straightened 
out?  Why  not  discuss  the  Dutch  clock  or 
some  other  system?"  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  farm  leaders  did  suggest  it  to  me. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  were  two  or  three 
things  in  it,  maybe  I  will  start  with  an  easy 
one  first.  Why  was  the  Waterloo  Holstein 
Breeders'  Association  getting  $1,800?  Is  that 
because  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
represents  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  not  think 
of  cutting  it  this  year.  I  am  informed  that 
they  do  research  work  in  conjvmction  with 
the    Ontario   Veterinary    College. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Well,  the  next  item  is  work- 
men's compensation  board.  I  appreciate  why 
that  is  in  there,  but  I  would  like  to  use  it  to 
discuss  farmers'  workmen's  compensation. 

We  hear  so  much  about  how  hazardous 
farm  work  is,  and  there  has  been  the  feeling 
for  many  years  that  those  working  on  the 
farms,  whether  they  are  employed,  or  self- 
employed,  should  be  covered  by  workmen's 
compensation.  Not  too  long  ago  there  was  an 
honest  effort  to  persuade  the  farmers  to  come 
in  under  workmen's  compensation.  A  tenta- 
tive rate  was  set,  I  believe,  at  75  cents  per 
$100  for  wages. 

There  was  a  real  propaganda  effort  to  get 
the  farmers  to  come  in,  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  a  great  number  of  them  did.  It  was 
soon  found  that  75  cents  would  not  begin 
to  cover  it.  Then  it  was  increased  by  stages 
and  the  last  I  heard  was  $3.50  per  $100  of 
wages.  Could  the  hon.  Minister  tell  me 
whether  it  is  now  higher  than  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  I  do  not  know 
what  the  last  figure  is,  but  I  know  that  the 
federation  has  been  interested  in  this.  I  have 
had  many  discussions  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  have  had  a 
joint  meeting  with  them.  The  chairman  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  has  been 
up.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  time,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  we  instituted  this 
safety  survey  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  to 


see  what  we  could  do  about  these  accidents 
on  the  farms,  because  we  suddenly  realized 
it  was  one  of  the  most  hazardous  occupations. 
Regarding  this  $3.50,  as  the  hon.  member 
knows,  each  class  under  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation has  to  pay  its  own  way,  and  it  has 
run  very,  very  seriously  in  the  red,  even  at 
$3.50. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  tliat.  It  is 
because  it  is  a  hazardous  occupation,  and  the 
farmer— due  to  the  type  of  employment— is 
more  or  less  on  a  24-hour  basis.  He  might 
hear  a  noise  out  in  the  stable  at  night,  and 
he  might  rush  out  and  might  break  his  leg 
or  something  falling  off  a  stoop  in  his  rush. 
Then  we  cover  the  children,  too.  They  are 
part  of  the  farm  operation  in  a  great  many 
cases,  and  it  is  a  very  hazardous  occupation 
and  it  is  almost  prohibitive. 

The  federation  is  still  working  with  the 
workmen's  compensation  board  to  try  to  get 
some  type  of  a  more  modified  compensation 
plan.  Now  that  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
insurance  has  come  into  effect,  that  should 
assist  to  some  extent  in  taking  some  of  the 
risk  off,  and  there  are  several  other  factors. 
But  they  are  still  working  on  that,  because  I 
am  a  firm  believer  that  if  anyone  needs  com- 
pensation it  is  a  farmer,  and  I  know  many 
farmers  who  have  had  hired  men  who  have 
been  injured  and  so  on,  who  have  been  left 
in  a  very  difficult  position. 

But  that  is  the  case.  It  is  a  very  high  risk, 
and  there  is  so  much  coverage  to  it  that  it  is 
almost  prohibitive  on  the  present  basis. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Can  the  hon.  Minister  give  me 
any  exact  figures  as  to  the  number  of  farmers 
who  are  now  enrolled? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  will  make  a 
note  of  that,  and  I  would  be  glad  to  furnish 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant  with  that  infor- 
mation.  I  have  it  over  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Nixon:  I  would  like  just  to  develop 
this  a  little  bit  further.  There  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  discussion  here  this  afternoon  about 
whether  farmers  are  getting  their  fair  share 
of  the  national  income.  They  are  certainly 
not  getting  their  fair  share  of  the  provincial 
budget.    There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

The  total  budget  before  us  that  is  to  be 
voted  in  the  estimates,  is  $990,006,000,  and 
my  hon.  friend's  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  $16  million  ordinary  expenditure  plus 
$858,000  capital  for  a  total  of  $17  milhon, 
which  would  figure  out  at  1.7  per  cent,  of  the 
provincial  budget.  Half  of  that,  he  says, 
is  required  to  finance  the  institutions  and  the 
colleges  and  the  schools  under  his  department. 
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How  directly  that  affects  agriculture  may  be 
a  matter  on  which  there  could  be  some 
difference   of   opinion. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  maybe 
he  could  consider  doing  something  for  agri- 
culture and  the  farmers  in  the  way  of  direct 
help,  and  not  so  indirect,  as  the  roads  they 
build  and  maybe  the  schools  they  subsidize  or 
even  the  colleges  they  support.  We  must 
improve  these  working  conditions  or  we  will 
not  have  anybody  working  on  the  farm  at  all, 
except  those  who  are  self-employed  and  have 
no  other  way  of  making  a  living.  If  we  can- 
not furnish  workmen's  compensation  for  them 
then  we  are  at  a  great  disdavantage  there 
in  the  competition  for  health  with  industry. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  has  got  to  be 
helped  out  in  some  way,  and  I  was  wonder- 
ing just  how  serious  the  suggestion  would 
be  taken  that  the  government  say:  "All 
right,  we  will  split  the  difference  between 
75  cents  and  $3.50  and  whatever  is  above 
say  $1.50,  we  will  subsidize  this  for  a  few 
years  to  see  if  we  can  get  the  thing  work- 
ing on  a  sound  basis."  In  the  meantime  do 
not  scare  all  the  labour  away  from  agri- 
culture. Would  my  hon.  friend  have  any  idea 
how  much  would  be  involved  in  such  a 
suggestion? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  would  have  to 
get  some  of  our  economists  or  statisticians 
to  do  a  little  arithmetic  on  it,  but  I  would  be 
glad  to  look  into  that. 

Mr.  Nixon:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  tell 
us  definitely  what  it  is  costing  to  carry  farm 
labour   on   workmen's    compensation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  I  could  not, 
we  do  not  have  it  here.  But  I  can  get  it 
for  the  hon.  member.  I  have  all  that  material 
over  in  the  oflSce,  because  we  have  had  con- 
siderable discussions  on  it.  But  one  of  the 
difficulties  why  the  cost  is  so  high  is  because 
so  few  farmers  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  workmen's  compensation,  and  that  has 
run  the  costs  up— a  very  small  group— if  we 
had  more  in  the  group,  why,  of  course,  the 
cost  would  be  proportionally  smaller. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  would  like  to  comment  on 
what  my  hon.  colleague  from  Brant  has 
said.  I  do  feel  that  there  is  a  real  and 
urgent  need  for  some  action  to  be  taken 
by  the  hon.  Minister's  department.  He  has 
mentioned  that  the  Ontario  federation  of 
agriculture  has  been  looking  into  the  matter. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  good  enough.  I 
honestly  feel  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  to 
get  right  down  to  the  facts  and  do  some  work 
himself  on  the  very  urgent  matter  that  is 
before  the  farm  people  at  this  time. 


Early  this  morning  I  had  it  brought  to 
my  attention— since  he  does  not  know  the 
figure— the  figxure  that  was  told  me  was 
$5  per  $100.  That  seems  very,  very  high. 
I  am  not  suggesting  it,  but  on  the  other  hand, 
I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  certainly  has 
an  obligation  to  the  farm  people  because 
it  is  one  of  the  hazards.  He  has  recognized 
that  it  is  a  hazard  by  having  a  conference 
in  Guelph  for  which  I  want  to  compliment 
him.  The  people  are  going  to  get  behind  it 
and  will  try  to  eliminate  hazards,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  to  have  somewhere 
to  get  comprehensive  insurance  whereby 
they  can  be  guaranteed,  if  they  go  out  and 
operate  one  of  their  machines  and  are 
injured,  that  they  are  not  faced  with  the 
whole  load  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  as 
injured  persons. 

I  want  to  go  along  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  on  this.  I  do  feel  there  is  a  real 
need  and,  if  the  hon.  Minister  cannot  get  it 
out  of  workmen's  compensation,  I  would 
suggest  that  he  and  his  department  get 
together  and  work  out  an  independent 
farmers'  compensation  board  that  will  do 
the  job  which  the  workmen's  compensation 
board   keeps   continually  turning  down. 

Every  year  since  I  have  been  in  the  Legis- 
lature the  same  problem  has  come  up,  and 
we  have  had  the  same  answers.  I  suppose  I 
am  saying  this  because  5  years  from  now 
we  may  still  have  the  same  answer. 

I  would  think  in  this  pamphlet  that  was 
put  out  by  the  farm  safety  conference  that 
they  could  have  discussed  it  a  little  and 
informed  the  people  instead  of  filling  half 
the  book  with  pictures  of  the  hon.  Ministers 
over  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 

I  think  they  would  really  be  doing  a 
service  to  the  people  if  they  would  have 
discussed  some  of  the  hazards  of  accidents 
and  means  whereby  farmers  could  improve 
their  lot  in  this  province,  instead  of  filling 
half  the  book  with  pictures  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  the  hon.  Minister,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Yaremko).  That  is 
only  a  suggestion.  I  think  it  is  about  time  the 
department  took  some  action  on  alleviating 
this  hazard  to  the  farmers  and  the  farm 
workers    in   the   province. 

Vote  101  agreed  to. 

Vote  102  agreed  to. 

On  vote  103: 

Mr.  Innes:  I  reahze  that  a  lot  of  work  has 
been  done  in  the  dairy  branch,  and  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  compliment  the  different 
boards. 
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However,  there  does  seem  to  be  a  little 
laxity  on  some  of  the  inspection  work  that 
has  been  carried  out.  As  hon,  members  all 
know,  quality  products  have  certainly  been 
the  backbone  of  any  marketing  system,  and 
I  think  that  we  should  urge  a  better  inspec- 
tion service  throughout  the  province. 

I  notice  that  the  farmers*  union  have 
presented  a  brief,  and  they  have  in  their 
brief— and  I  do  believe  I  mentioned  this  a 
couple   of   years    ago— that: 

Whereas  inspection  and  grading  of  beef, 
hogs,  vegetables,  tobacco,  fruits  and  grain 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
dealer  and  processor,  and  placed  under 
government  supervision, 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  butterfat 
testing  of  milk  or  cream  be  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  distributors  and  processors 
and  placed  under  supervision  of  govern- 
ment testers  and  inspectors. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  pretend  to  have 
anytlaing  against  the  distributors  and  the 
processors,  but  actually  the  milk  producers 
of  the  province  are  certainly  left  at  the 
discretion  of  the  distributors  and  processors, 
when  they  have  no  jurisdiction  or  no  way  of 
knowing  whether  they  get  a  proper  test 
on  their  milk. 

I  will  grant  that  the  hon.  Minister  will 
get  up  and  say  that  they  have  spot  checks 
periodically,  but  certainly  the  spot  checks 
in  the  dairy  are  not  more  than  one  every 
6  months  or  so.  I  do  feel  that  a  little 
research  could  be  done  in  this  regard 
whereby  some  kind  of  a  bottle  could  be 
made  that  could  be  sealed  and  that  could 
be  tested  periodically. 

I  would  just  like  to  know  if  the  hon. 
Minister  has  any  comments  to  make  along 
that  line.  Also,  something  that  was  very 
noteworthy  at  that  time  because  of  the 
bulk  handling  of  milk,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  When  the  farmers' 
union  presented  their  brief  to  the  Cabinet, 
one  of  their  delegates  happened  to  be  in  the 
employ  of  our  department  someplace  or  other 
and  he  got  up  and  spoke  to  us,  and  he  said: 
"This  was  in  here  by  mistake,  we  realize  that 
this  would  be  a  tremendous  operation  for 
the  department  to  undertake,"  and  he 
expressed  the  view— speaking  on  behalf,  I 
presume,  of  all  the  union  delegates— that  it 
was  quite  satisfactory  as  it  is. 

I  mean,  we  do  find  quite  a  number  of 
cases  on  the  test  checking  where  there  are 
shortages  and  so  on.  We  have  never  had  a 
complaint  from  Wiarton   since  I  have  been 


Minister.    I  think  the  fellow  up   there  does 
a  pretty  good  job  himself. 

But  we  are  trying  to  improve  our  quality 
programme  on  milk.  That  is  the  reason  why, 
as  hon.  members  know,  we  are  getting  a 
field  staff,  all  of  whom  are  qualified  to  deal 
with  any  one  of  the  products  that  are  made 
out  of  milk,  whether  it  is  whole  milk, 
cheese,  concentrated  milk  or  butter.  We 
are  striving  to  get  a  quality  standard  milk  in 
this  province  of  Ontario,  but  it  would  cost  a 
lot  of  money.  My  hon.  colleague,  the  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  would  have 
a  better  idea  because  he  is  in  the  milk 
distributing  business.  I  think  on  the  whole 
these  fellows  are  pretty  honest  from  all  the 
reports  I  get. 

Would  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  not  think 
nearly  all  these  distributors  and  processors 
are  honest  men  on  testing  for  their  producers? 

Mr.  Innes:  I  certainly  am  not  questioning 
their  integrity  in  any  way,  shape  or  form, 
but  as  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  and  as  I 
know,  the  opportunity  is  there  if  they  want 
to  avail  themselves  of  it.  We  do  get  lots  of 
complaints  about  it  and  if  the  hon.  Minister 
does  not,  I  will  certainly  send  him  some  of 
mine. 

Mr.  Nixon:  There  was  some  comment  on 
the  general  remarks  before  we  got  into  this 
estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  comments 
were  very  interesting  to  me,  particularly 
those  relating  to  the  bulk  handling  of  rmlk. 

Now,  the  hon.  Minister  said  he  had  had 
a  bulk  or  a  city  contract  for  many  years. 
I  may  say  that  I  have  my  own  farm  and 
have  had  one  for  a  little  over  40  years  now. 
Frankly,  I  would  have  been  broke  long  ago, 
as  a  farmer,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  dairy 
cow  and  the  city  milk  contract.  We  have  not 
done  too  badly,  I  am  bound  to  admit,  with 
the  city  prices  under  the  formula  scheme 
that  is  in  effect  in  this  province  today. 

I  only  wish  that  formula  idea  could  be 
extended  to  some  of  our  other  products  on 
the  farm.  It,  in  my  view,  is  the  ultimate 
and  proper  solution  that  should  be  taken  at 
Ottawa  rather  than  the  complicated  system 
they  have  there  now  for  prices  and  what  have 
you. 

With  regard  to  the  bulk  handling  of  milk, 
for  all  of  my  life  on  the  farm  since  I  have 
been  big  enough  to  take  one  side  of  tlie  milk 
can,  I  have  been  swinging  milk  cans  into 
cooling  tanks  and  lifting  them  out,  and 
carrying  them  onto  conveyances  to  take  them 
to  the  road.  When  we  got  into  the  bulk  tank 
business  it  was  a  terrific  relief  to  get  away 
from  the  handling  of  12  or  15  cans  of  milk 
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every  morning— and  not  only  handling  them 
once,  but  handling  every  one  about  3  different 
times,  from  the  time  you  get  it  into  the 
electric  cooler,  out  of  that  and  onto  the 
tractor,  and  out  onto  the  road. 

Certainly  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
farmer,  and  they  are  practically  all  in  my 
neighbourhood  now  in  the  bulk  business,  who 
would  ever  dream  of  going  back  to  the  han- 
^ng  of  cans  under  any  circumstances. 

Particularly  in  freezing  weather,  when  the 
cream  is  stuck  to  the  sides  of  the  cans  and 
frozen  to  the  top,  the  farmer  will  make  more 
on  the  test  of  the  bulk  milk  than  will  carry 
the  investment.  There  are  never  any 
complaints.  The  milk  goes  out  at  37  degrees 
•every  morning,  or  every  other  morning,  and  it 
is  impossible  to  get  it  that  low  with  any  other 
method  of  cooling.  You  never  hear  anything 
of  the  bacteria  count  anymore.  It  has  worked 
out  so  satisfactorily  that  I,  for  one,  who  have 
had  the  benefit  of  the  city  milk  market  for 
so  many  years,  am  certainly  not  asking  for 
any  premimn  at  this  time  because  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  put  in  a  bulk  tank  and  to 
carry  on  a  very  difiBcult  and  laborious  work 
xmder  so  much  more  advantageous  conditions. 

Hon.   J.   N.   Allan   (Provincial   Treasiurer): 


Mr.  Chairman,  you  would  think  the  experience 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  would  be 
comparable  with  the  experience  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  all  very  fine  for 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  to  make  his 
comments  about  my  pastures  out  in  York 
South— the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
(Mr.  Warrender)  is  looking  after  some  of  them 
at  the  moment. 

However,  I  was  going  to  say  this— I  was 
quoting  from  the  Toronto  milk  producers' 
association  and  this  is  their  plea.  Furthermore, 
I  am  not  just  talking  from  off  the  top  of  my 
hat,  I  happen  to  have  grown  up  on  a  d^Sry 
farm  in  the  Montreal  milk  shed,  and  at  least 
once  a  year  I  go  back  and  get  an  up-to-date 
picture  of  the  problems  they  are  having  and 
they  are  very  identical  to  these  here.  In  fact, 
in  one  respect  they  are  years  ahead  of  here; 
they  estabhshed  a  co-op  surplus  plant  back  in 
the  early  1930's,  while  the  farmers  were  able 
to  do  so,  with  their  plant  on  the  northern 
outskirts  of  Toronto,  only  two  or  three  years 
ago. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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Thursday,  March  19,  1959 


8  o'clock,  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

( Continued ) 

On  vote  103: 

Mr*.  R.  M.  Whicher  (Bruce):  I  was  listening 
with  great  interest  this  afternoon  when  vari- 
ous questions  were  asked  about  the  dairy 
branch.  While  I  have  no  particular  sugges- 
tion to  offer  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture (Mr.  Goodfellow),  at  the  same  time  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  him,  and  to  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House,  the  great  dis- 
crepancy as  far  as  prices  are  concerned 
between  people  who  produce  cheese  and 
powdered  milk  in  this  province  and  those 
who  are  in  the  fluid  milk  market. 

I  also  heard  the  hon.  Minister  this  afternoon 
say  that  on  his  own  farm  they  had  a  milk 
contract.  I  do  not  know  what  price  they  pay 
in  that  particular  area,  but  I  presume  that  it 
would  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $4.75  per 
100  pounds;  somewhere  in  that  area.  The 
next  farm  to  him  probably  down  the  road, 
or  half  a  mile  down  the  road,  would  perhaps 
be  getting  $2.87  to  ship  to  a  powdered  milk 
market  or  to  a  cheese  market. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  when  I  started, 
I  have  no  idea  what  the  solution  to  this 
matter  is.  I  realize  that  those  people  who 
are  engaged  in  producing  milk  for  dairies 
must  have  excellent  refrigeration  and  produce 
a  very  high  standard  of  milk.  Nevertheless, 
just  speaking  broadly,  milk  is  milk.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  I 
do  not  feel  by  any  means  that  those  farmers 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  who  are  in  the 
cheese  business  or  in  the  powdered  milk 
business  supplying  milk  to  these  factories 
are  getting  a  square  deal.  What  the  hon. 
Minister  has  to  offer  about  this  I  have  no 
idea  at  all.  It  seems  to  me  that  tliere  is 
some  discrepancy.  It  is  just  not  fair  where 
we  have  one  man  getting  approximately 
$4.75  per  100  pounds,  and  on  the  very  next 
farm  they  will  be  getting  less  than  $3  for 
milk.  I  just  point  those  figures  out,  for  it  is 
a  percentage  that  counts.  I  feel  the  extra  $1 
or  $1.50  that  the  man  gets,  who  is  selling 


milk  to  the  dairy,  is  tlie  difference  between 
profit  and  loss. 

I  am  wondering  if,  in  the  research  divi- 
sion of  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  they 
have  any  thoughts  on  this.  Surely  they  must 
have  thought  about  this  matter.  I  am  sure 
that  I  do  not  have  the  solution.  Nevertheless, 
it  does  not  seem  fair,  and  it  is  not  fair. 

In  many  instances,  this  milk  is  the  same 
as  the  dairies  get.  I  know  in  my  own 
particular  business  we  buy  milk  in  the  sum- 
mer time,  when  the  tourists  are  in  our  area, 
from  these  people  who  sell  milk  to  a  pow- 
dered milk  factory.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
it  is  exactly  tlie  same  quality  as  the  3  or  4 
farmers  I  am  thinking  about,  and  it  does 
not  seem  right  that  they  should  have  to  get 
so  much  less  for  the  same  quality  milk  in 
many  instances.  I  would  hke  to  know  from 
the  hon.  Minister  if,  in  his  research  depart- 
ment, they  have  investigated  this  matter 
or  have  seen  if  there  is  anything  they  could 
do  about  it  at  all? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  talk  about 
the  price  of  whole  milk  at  $4.81,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  knows,  because  he  is  in 
the  milk  business,  that  is  for  the  quota  milk. 
By  the  time  we  take  transportation  costs  and 
secondary  milk  price  and  get  the  average 
price  back  to  the  farmer,  I  doubt  if  it  would 
be— perhaps  under  $4, 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  successful 
farmer  in  my  area,  a  past-president  of  the 
crop  improvement  association,  has  a  very 
excellent  herd  of  Holstein  cows.  He  has 
always  sent  his  cream  to  the  creamery,  and 
financially  and  otherwise,  in  the  last  20  years, 
he  has  developed  into  the  most  prosperous 
farmer  in  the  community,  and  he  tells  me— 

Mr.  Whicher:  Like  the  rest,  for  there  is 
no  reason  for  that  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  —and  he  tells  me 
that  he  has  his  skim  milk  at  home  and  he 
feeds  hogs  and  he  can  raise  better  dairy 
heifers  and  so  on. 

The  only  solution  I  see,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  there 
has  been  some  discussion  amongst  the  milk 
producer  groups  that  they  might  at  some 
point  reach  a  stage  where  they  would  have 
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a  stabilization  programme  and,  possibly,  out- 
and-out  pooling. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  costs  a  lot 
more  money  to  produce  whole  milk  for  the 
dairy,  365  days  in  the  year,  than  it  does  to 
produce  cheese  and  concentrated  milk.  It  is 
the  only  way  I  can  see  out  of  it— if  they 
could  reach  an  agreement  to  establish  pool- 
ing. I  realize  cash-wise  he  is  getting  more 
money,  but  in  the  long  run— I  know  some 
very  successful  farmers  who  have  been  ship- 
ping milk  to  the  cheese  factory  and  cream  to 
the  creamery  down  through  the  years  and 
used   the   by-products. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  hon.  Minister  would  not  mind, 
I  would  like  to  go  back  to  vote  102  just  for 
a  minute.  I  had  to  go  away  before  the 
dinner  adjournment. 

It  has  to  do  with  community  halls.  We 
had,  as  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  the  tragedy 
at  Listowel  lately  and  there  perhaps  have 
been  others.  In  the  hearing  reported  in 
yesterday's  paper,  it  was  revealed  by  those 
who  should  know  that  there  had  been  httle 
or  no  inspection  of  this  community  hall  upon 
its  completion.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  makes 
the  grants  for  community  halls,  should  in 
some  manner  insist  upon  an  inspection  before 
the  grant  is  paid.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
department  could  call  upon  inspectors  from 
The  Department  of  Public  Works,  and  that  an 
inspection  could  be  made  at  the  time  and 
before  the  grant  was  paid.  What  does  the 
hon.  Minister  think  of  inspection  before  a 
grant  is  paid? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  of  course, 
our  only  stipulation  is  that  we  get  a  certi- 
fied account  from  the  architect  and  inspector 
that  the  building  has  been  completed.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  would  not  want  to  be 
responsible  for  a  follow-up  inspection  on  all 
the  community  halls  and  skating  rinks  in  this 
province,  because  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  would  realize  that  can  only  be 
carried  out  at  the  local  level,  because  wq 
get  an  additional  weight  of  ice  and  snow, 
such  as  we  have  had  during  these  past 
months.  An  army  of  inspectors  could  not  be 
watching  all  these  local  situations— it  has  to 
be  taken  care  of  by  local  authorities  through 
the  municipal  inspections. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Does  the  hon.  Minister  sug- 
gest that  his  department  does  not  inspect 
to  some  extent  community  halls?  Well,  he 
demands  that  they  be  a  certain  size.  Now, 
look  here.    What  is  the  most  important  thing 


to  have— a  certain  size  community  hall,  or  is 
it  more  important  to  have  the  foundation 
looked  after  so  it  does  not  fall  over?  I 
suggest  that  if  they  are  inspected  for  size, 
the  inspector  could  very  well,  while  he  is 
there,  look  to  see  if  the  beams  and  founda- 
tions are  secure  and  solid.  There  is  no  reason 
why  these  things  should  not  be  inspected  at 
all.  There  are  inspectors  for  every  department 
of  government  that  these  hon.  Ministers  repre- 
sent over  here,  of  which  there  are  21. 

This  afternoon  dairies  were  discussed,  for 
example.  The  hon.  Minister  has  so  many 
inspectors  coming  around,  inspectors  inspect- 
ing inspectors,  and  yet  here  is  an  instance 
here— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  of  course,  we 
have  to  have  inspectors  on  account  of  some 
of  these  dairies,  the  way  they  conduct  their 
operations. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  that  is  all  right.  That 
is  fine.  I  agree  that  he  should  have  them, 
but  what  about  instances  where  he  is  giving 
money  away,  giving  it  for  community  centre 
grants?  These  grants  are  given  in  towns 
which  are  comparatively  small  in  population. 

These  are  the  places  which  need  inspec- 
tions, because  they  do  not  have  the  men  who 
are  qualified  to  inspect  those  buildings  them- 
selves. The  building  inspector  gets  about  $50 
a  year.  That  is  what  he  gets  up  in  the  hon. 
Minister's  area.  He  knows  very  well  what 
he  gets.   He  is  probably  the  town  pohceman. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Beyer  (Muskoka):  That  is  not 
right  in  the  majority  of  small  towns. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  say  it  is  right  in  the  major- 
ity of  small  towns.  It  is  right.  It  would  not 
hurt  this  government  one  bit  if  they  had  an 
inspector  go  around  and  look  these  places 
over. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  May 
I  suggest  to  my  hon.  friend  that  if  he  would 
read  the  debates  which  lead  up  to  the  adop- 
tion of  The  Public  Halls  Act,  which  is  now 
one  of  the  statutes,  he  will  get  all  of  the 
answers  there,  everything. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, surely  one  would  expect,  with  the 
investment  of  public  money  in  community 
halls,  that  some  supervision  would  be  made 
over  the  plans  of  the  building.  Would  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  agree  that  should  take 
place?    Are  we  putting  up— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Absolutely  ridiculous,  may 
I  say  this— 
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Mr.  Thomas:  And  we  are  putting  public 
money  into  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  we  contribute  sums  of  money  on 
the  simple  certification  of  accounts.  Now  that 
applies  to  public  parks,  local  baseball  sta- 
diums, swimming  pools  and  things  of  that 
sort,  and  I  would  say  that  we  would  not 
have  the  slightest  intention  of  entering  into 
any  inspection.  We  went  all  through  that  here 
some  years  ago,  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
hon.  member  was  a  member  of  the  House 
then. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Not  a  particle,  not  one 
particle.  I  would  say  this,  sir,  that  the  stand- 
ards vary  so  much  throughout  the  province 
that  it  would  be  an  utter  impossibility.  The 
main  consideration  was  this,  and  I  think  it 
is  sensible,  the  minute  the  province  undertook 
inspections,  then  that  would  give  a  false  sense 
of  security  to  the  community.  Now,  let  me 
ask  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  this 
question:  How  in  the  world  could  an  inspector 
of  one  of  our  departments  see  that  there  was 
too  much  snow  in  a  certain  place?  He  might 
be  in  Bobcaygeon  one  day  and  in  Port  Hope 
the  next,  and  in  the  meantime  there  would 
be  a  heavy  snowfall  in  Bobcaygeon  and  the 
roof  fall  in. 

I  would  say  there  is  no  substitute  for  com- 
mon sense  and  the  common  sense  is  this: 
the  people  of  the  community  should  be 
charged  with  that  responsibility  themselves 
and  when  we  do  anything  else,  all  we  are 
doing  is  giving  people  a  false  sense  of  sec- 
urity, and  I  say  to  my  hon.  friends  of  this 
House  that  there  has  to  be  responsibility  at 
home,  and  when  we  remove  that  we  are 
making  a  great  mistake. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Let  me  say  this  much  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  He  has  inspections  for 
everything  else.  I  have  in  my  own  business 
an  inspector  who  comes  in  and  inspects  the 
boiler- 
Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  ( Essex  North ) :  We  have 
to  have  some  coming  around. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  think  probably  in  some 
instances,  they  have  to  have  some— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  have  to  have  some 
watching  fellows  like  the  hon.  member, 
but  I  can  say  this,  we  ought  to— 

An  hon.  member:  Who  watches  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister? 


Mr.  Whicher:  We  have  inspectors,  as  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  says.  Take  schools,  for 
example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  saying  this— 

An  hon.  member:  Take  hotels,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  have  too  many  inspectors  running  around 
this  province  now,  we  ought  to  slough  some 
of  them  off.  It  would  be  a  great  deal 
better  if  we  did. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  think  it  would  be 
in  the  interests— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  have  so  many  laws, 
that  we  hardly  know  how  to  live  in  this 
country  of  ours,  I  think  we  pass  too  many 
laws— 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  who  hired  them? 
Who  put  them  on  there?  It  was  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 

Another  hon.  member:  He  hires  people, 
and  then  he  fires  them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where  is  that  big  noise 
coming  from? 

An  hon.  member:  He  knows,  he  knows 
where  it  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  that 
there  are  too  many  inspectors  going  around, 
but  when  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  suggests 
that  if  the  inspector  is  going  to  inspect 
the  snow  on  top  of  the  roof,  he  is  talking 
completely  through  his  hat.  The  thing  that 
they  should  inspect,  obviously,  is  the  roof 
underneath  the  snow.  That  is  what  they 
have  to  inspect. 

An  hon.  member:  If  the  hon.  member 
would  inspect  his  own  roof  over  there  once 
in  a  while,  he  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  say  this  most  sincerely, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is  more  reason 
for  inspecting  such  things  as  community 
centres  than  there  is  for  the  inspections 
carried  out  by  many  of  the  departments  of 
this  government  across  this  province. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course, 
it  would  be  agreed  that  in  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances, a  very  heavy  snowfall,  that  would 
be  an  act  of  God.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
says  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  carry  out 
such  examinations.  Now,  let  us  take  it 
a  little  further  then.  If  it  is  ridiculous  tO' 
carry  out  an  examination  like  that  withi 
the  expenditure  of  public  money,  why  do  we 
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carry   out   the   inspection   of  plans   and   the 
erection  of  pubHc  schools? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  done  locally,  that 
is  all  done  locally  by  their  own— 

An  hon.  member:  Did  not  my  hon.  friend 
know  that?  Has  he  not  lived  around  Oshawa 
long  enough  to  know  that? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Oh,  no. 

Vote  103  agreed  to. 
On  vote  104: 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  I  have  had 
numerous  complaints  about  some  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  buildings,  and 
have  heard  that  they  would  like  to  have 
their  own.  I  know  that  in  the  past  it  has 
not  been  government  policy  to  own  too  many 
public  buildings,  although  we  have  seen  a 
lot  of  buildings  which  are  now  owned  by  the 
liquor  control  board. 

It  so  happens,  in  my  particular  county, 
that  we  have  been  paying  high  sums  for  rent 
in  Woodstock.  Now,  our  county  council  have 
agreed,  and  came  down  here  specifically  to 
seek  support,  to  put  up  a  building  of  their 
own  to  house  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  were  pretty  put  out  about  the  situation 
and  I  think  their  idea  was  a  very  good 
one,  a  very  sound  one.  After  all.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  going  to  be  a 
permanent  part  of  this  province,  and  a  per- 
manent building  would  certainly  be  a  home 
where  they  could  carry  out  their  various 
duties  and  be  assured  that  they  were  going 
to  be  there  for  a  lifetime.  Any  alterations 
that  could  be  made  would  be  made 
permanently. 

Too  many  of  the  buildings  in  the  province 
are  makeshit  aflFairs.  Too  many  of  them  have 
no  adequate  accommodation  for  meetings  of 
any  size.  Possibly  their  offices  will  hold  15 
or  20,  but  for  a  large  delegation  they  have 
to  go  out  and  rent  an  extra  building.  I  do 
feel  there  certainly  is  a  need  for  some  per- 
manent offices.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of  all 
the  different  counties,  but  there  are  counties 
that  could  well  look  into  this.  I  see  no 
reason,  whatsoever,  when  the  counties  them- 
selves will  agree  to  put  up  a  building,  that 
this  department  will  say,  "No."  I  am  not 
saying  this  department,  possibly  not  this 
department,  but  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  certainly  did  say,  "You  cannot 
etect  this  building." 

Would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to  comment 
on  that?  I  do  not  want  to  blame  tlae  hon. 
Minister  but  I  think  he  could  ask  The  Depart- 


ment  of   Municipal   Affairs   to   take   another 
look  at  the  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Yes,  I  know  the 
situation  in  Oxford  county  there.  I  am  not 
too  conversant  with  it  but  I  have  heard  about 
it.  It  is  our  policy  to  provide  better  office 
accommodation  for  agricultural  representa- 
tives. I  must  say,  going  through  some  of  the 
agricultural  representatives'  offices  in  this 
province,  I  think  agriculture  deserves  better 
quarters  than  some  of  our  agriculture  repre- 
sentatives have  occupied.  I  think  they  woidd 
take  more  pride  in  their  work,  and  farmers 
would  take  more  pride  in  their  occupation, 
and  we— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Instead  of  putting  more 
money  into  inspectors,  let  us  do  that,  that 
would  be  a  good  thing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  We  are  moving 
ahead  on  that;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the 
hon.  member  talks  to  Mr.  Hilliard,  he  will 
find  that  in  many  places  in  the  province  now 
they  are  looking  for  better  quarters— I  might 
say  that  Bruce  county  has  one  of  the  best 
offices  we  have,  has  the  hon.  member  seen 
that? 

Mr.  Innes:  I  have,  yes,  and  one  of  the 
best  counties,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  think  we  farmers 
have  to  have  more  pride  in  ourselves  and 
fix  things  up  better. 

An  hon.  member:  He  ought  to  help  them 
along  a  Httle  bit. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say 
that  I  agree  with  what  the  hon.  Minister 
has  just  said.  But  I  suggest  that  if  they 
have  to  have  these  better  buildings,  then 
he  is  the  hon.  gentleman  to  get  them  there. 
It  is  not  he  himself  who  has  had  the  respon- 
sibility for  16  years,  but  that  government 
over  there  has.  Instead  of  making  promises 
all  the  time— and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
slaps  his  desk  and  says,  "Yes,  we  want  better 
quarters"— why  did  he  not  think  of  that 
15  years  ago? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  are  going  to  come  to 
the  hon.  member  some  of  these  days. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Some  of  these  days.  It 
just  happens  this  is  an  election  year,  and 
those  promises  are  really  coming  out,  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  two  days.  We  heard 
a  lot  of  those  promises  from  Ottawa  last 
June  and  this  year  they  are  coming  from 
Toronto.  But  the  people  are  not  going  to 
be  fooled. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  is  a  government 
that  fulfills  its  promises. 

An  Hon.  member:  Yes,  they  do. 

Mr.  Whicher:  If  I  ever  heard  of  a  govern- 
ment of  half-promises,  it  is  the  one  sitting 
right  over  there  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  wanted  to  speak 
about  was  item  5,  under  vote  104.  This 
afternoon  I  heard  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture tell  us  what  should  be  done  for  the 
farmers  of  northern  Ontario.  I  have  read 
the  estimates  of  Ministers  of  Agriculture 
for  the  last  half-dozen  years  and  every  year 
they  stand  up  and  tell  us  this  is  going  to  be 
a  great  beef -producing  country  in  northern 
Ontario,  and  what  they  are  going  to  do  for 
the  people  of  northern  Ontario. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  When  was  the  hon.  mem- 
ber last  up  in  northern  Ontario? 

Mr.  Whicher:  Last  summer. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  he  must  have  learned 
a  lot  then. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  do  not  travel  around 
with  an  unlimited  expense  account  to  visit 
all  these  places.  It  makes  quite  a  difference. 
Or  a  great  big  car  to  drive  around  in  and  if 
one  breaks  down  I  have  another  one.  I 
do  not  have— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   I  travel  in  a  Chevrolet. 

An  hon.  member:  A  Lincoln  car,  a  nice 
big  Lincoln  car. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —a  chauffeur  to  drive  me, 
either.  And  if  the  chauffeur  gets  sick  I  can 
get  another  one  in  a  big  hurry— 

An  hon.  member:  He  can,  too. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  one  of  the  best 
drivers  in  the  country  myself. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  wish 
to  point  out  is  this.  It  was  rather  amus- 
ing this  afternoon  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  tell  us  what  he  is  going  to 
do  for  the  farmers  in  northern  Ontario. 
Surely  to  goodness  the  farmers  in  northern 
Ontario  are  not  going  to  be  fooled  by  these 
promises  coming  on  the  eve  of  an  election. 
I  suggest  to  this  government,  it  has  had  16 
years  to  look  after  these  people  in  northern 
Ontario,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  promising 
them  something  now  shows  their  weakness 
in  the  past.  Why  did  they  not  do  it  10  years 
ago?  Why  did  they  not  do  it  last  year,  or  the 
year  before? 


But,  no,  an  election  comes  along  and  they 
say:  "We  are  going  to  look  after  you  boys," 
and  what  they  have  done  is  give  them  90 
cents— just  one  minute,  let  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  just  sit  down  for  one  minute  now— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  to  my  hon. 
friend- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reality 
what  they  have  done  is  to  give  the  farmer 
90  cents  per  year.  The  net  increase  in  the 
income  the  farmers  of  Ontario  have  received 
over  a  10-year  period  is  $9,  which  means 
that  they  have  received  exactly  90  cents  per 
year  net  extra  profit,  per  season  over  a 
10-year  period. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  a  point  of  personal  privilege.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  looked  after  every  farmer 
in    Perth    county. 

An  hon.  member:  Close  the  door. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  did  not  hear  that.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  handled  the  hon.  member  from 
Perth  when  he  was  sitting  in  your  chair 
a  couple  of  years  ago,  and  he  is  not  going 
to  frighten  me  a  single  bit  now. 

An  hon.  member:  He  does  not  frighten 
anybody. 

Mr.  Whicher:  The  farmers  in  Perth  county 
have  been  getting  90  cents  additional  income 
per  year  for  the  last  10  years.  That  is  what 
the  hon.  member  should  be  proud  of.  Those 
are  the  figures  of  his  own  govenmient.  Now, 
they  cannot  be  denied  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
on  a  matter  of  public  business.  I  may  say 
that  if  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce  does  not 
stop  talking  about  elections,  he  is  going  to 
break  out  into  a  heat  rash. 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  agree,  and  we  are  going  to 
burn  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  right  up. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart  (Middlesex  North): 
Regarding  vote  104,  item  7:  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  my  hon.  friend 
from  Bruce,  the  member  of  the  agricultural 
committee,  in  what  he  has  had  to  say  about 
what  has  happened  in  the  last  16  years. 
I  am  not  a  dairy  processor  or  distributor 
of  dairy  products.  I  am  an  ordinary  farmer 
and "  always  have  been,  and  we  have  found 
in  our  own  community  that  there  are  a  lot 
more  things  to  be  considered  in  this  business 
of  living  on  the  farm  in  rural  Ontario  than 
just  that  90  cents  that  he  is  referring  to 
over  there.    There  is  no  question  of  a  doubt 
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that,  across  the  province  of  Ontario,  in  every 
rural  community  that  one  goes  into,  the 
standard  of  hving  today  has  been  raised 
immeasurably  from  what  it  was  in  those 
years  of  a  former  government. 

An  Hon.  member:  Is  he  bragging  or 
complaining? 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart:  It  is  a  wonderful  thing 
to  say  that  it  has  happened.    The  very  fact 
that  we  today  enjoy  all  of  the  benefits  which 
electricity  has  brought  to  the  farm- 
Mr.    Whicher:    At    a    very    high    cost. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart:  At  a  reduced  cost  which 
we  are  able  to  pay,  and  we  have  electricity 
today  which  we  did  not  have  in  that  period 
to  which  he  is  referring  away  back  before 
the  present   government. 

An  hon.  member:  Or  a  hundred  years 
ago  either. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart:  We  have  all  the  things 
we  can  enjoy  with  electrical  appliances.  I 
think  we  will  find  the  majority  of  farm  homes 
today  enjoy  bathrooms,  television,  all  of  those 
tilings  we  did  not  have  in  those  early  days 
prior  to  16  years  ago.  We  have  them  today, 
and  I  think  we  are  very  fortunate  to  be 
able  to   say  we  have  them. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  furthermore,  that 
we  can  be  very  proud  of  our  educational 
system  in  rural  Ontario,  which  is  something 
we  did  not  have  a  few  years  ago  either. 

I  did  not  hear  what  the  hon.  member  said. 

An  hon.  member:  I  said:  Of  course,  we  had 
an  education  system  a  few  years  ago. 

Mr.  W.   A.   Stewart:    We  had  one  but   it 

did  not— 

An  hon.  member:  This  diing  was  going  on 
long  before  the  hon.  member  was  born,  but 
it  was  not  as  expensive  in  those  days  as  it  is 
now.  They  had  just  as  great  a  man  then  as 
they  have  right  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  was  not  $11  million; 
it  was  only  $8  million. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart:  There  is  one  thing  that 
I  want  to  say,  and  I  want  to  say  it  in  all 
seriousness.  I  would  like  to  join  all  of  those 
who  have  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  in  compensation 
for  rabies;  that  is  something  which  has  come 
before  the  committee  on  agriculture  of  which 
I  had  the  privilege  of  being  chairman,  and 
I  do  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  our 
committee  on  agriculture  this  year,  as  in  other 


years  in  the  past,  has  functioned  as  well  as 
we  could  possibly  expect. 

We  have  had  all  parties  represented  in  the 
committeee  on  agriculture.  I  hope  that  we 
have  given  everyone  the  opportunity  to  say 
what  they  had  to  say;  we  have  had  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  have  come  from  all  walks  of 
life  across  the  province  of  Ontario  represented 
on  the  agricultural  committee,  and  I  feel  that 
is  the  way  it  should  be. 

The  only  way  we  will  ever  get  a  better 
understanding  between  rural  and  urban 
Ontario  is  to  have  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  there,  and  they  were  represented  on  that 
committee. 

We  also  had  the  benefit  of  a  milk  processor 
and  distributor  on  that  committee,  and  I  was 
very  pleased  this  morning  that  he  was  in  the 
committee  meeting.  I  wished  that  we  could 
have  had  an  expression  of  opinion  from  him 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  plan  we  had  under 
discussion  this  morning.  I  do  want  to  say, 
though,  that  his  opinion  was  not  expressed  in 
our  committee,  and  we  had  to  carry  on  with- 
out the  benefit  of  that  excellent  advice. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  matter 
of  personal  privilege,  if  he  is  referring  to 
me— is  he  not? 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart:  I  did  not  name  him, 
did  I? 

Mr.  Whicher:    Was  he  referring  to  me? 

Mr.  W.  A.   Stewart:    Sure. 

Mr.  Whicher  Well,  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  I  was  not  tliere.  The  reason 
I  was  not  there  and  could  not  stay  is  because 
this  government  has  brought  in,  in  the  last 

3  or  4  days,  every  important  bill  on  every 
committee.  We  sat  here  until  12  o'clock  last 
night  and  in  all  probability  we  will  sit  here 
until  12  o'clock  tonight  again.  We  come 
here  in  the  morning- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.    Whicher:     —we   cannot.     There   were 

4  committee  meetings  here  this  morning.  How 
does  the  hon.  member  suggest  that  I  could 
be  at  4  committee  meetings  all  at  once? 

I  had  to  get  to  the  municipal  law  committee 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  could  not  even 
finish  that.  That  is  the  reason  I  was  not 
there.  The  bill  should  have  been  presented 
two  weeks  ago.  We  are  rushing  this  session 
right  through.  Everybody  wants  to  get  it 
through  by  next  Thursday.  Why  not  wait 
until  a  month  from  next  Thursday  to  get  this 
session  over? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  next  Thursday  does  not  mean  a 
thing.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  come  back 
here  on  Easter  Monday  and  sit  as  long 
as  this  House  wants;  it  does  not  make  a  par- 
ticle of  difference. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  why  it  is  that  prac- 
tically every  important  bill  of  his  govern- 
ment is  coming  up  each  day  now?  This 
morning  we  had  a  very  important  bill  come 
up  before  the  committee  on  agriculture.  The 
reason  I  could  not  stay  was  because  there 
were  3  or  4  important  bills  coming  up  before 
the  municipal  law  committee.  We  stayed 
there  until  1.30,  and  then  had  to  rush 
downstairs  here. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  we 
have  to  give,  in  our  opinion  anyway,  con- 
structive opposition  to  such  things  as  the 
agricultural  estimates.  How  can  we  possibly 
get  into  the  studying  of  these  estimates,  have 
lunch,  and  be  in  here  at  2  o'clock,  rush 
through  until  6  o'clock— a  little  bit  of  time 
off  and  come  back  here  at  8  o'clock  and 
stay  until  12  midnight,  and  tomorrow  morn- 
ing meet  at  9.30  for  municipal  law  again 
to  deal  with  bills?   We  cannot— 

An  hon.  member:  9  o'clock. 

Mr.  Whicher:  —9  o'clock  to  deal  vdth  bills. 
We  cannot— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  am  quite  sympathetic  to  what 
he  says,  but  how  would  he  like  to  have 
sat  here  in  the  days  when  these  two  hon. 
members,  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  and  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South 
ran  things  with  the  assistance  of,  or  under  the 
guidance  of,  the  great  "Mitch"  Hepburn, 
when  all  the  estimates  went  through  in  one 
night?    How  would  he  like  that? 

Mr.  Nixon:  Why  did  they  let  them  through? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  am  telling  hon. 
members  this,  those  were  the  days  when  our 
noses  were  put  right  to  the  grindstone  and 
we  would  sit  here  day  and  night  without 
time  for  lunch  or  anything  else,  until  all 
the  estimates  went  through.  That  was  the 
Grit  way  of  doing  it— the  Grit  method.  May 
I  say  this,  that  we  are  doing  this  under 
enlightened  government.  Let  hon.  members 
take  their  time,  take  their  opportunities  and 
look  over  these  things. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  members  that  we  have  not  been 
restricted  in  our  speeches  in  this  chamber 
while  in  committee.    We  have  had,  however. 


on  occasions,  endless  repetition  of  the  same 
items,  but  there  has  been  no  hurry.  There 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  latitude  shown, 
but  I  would  ask  the  hon.  members  to  pay 
attention  to  the  speaker  who  is  speaking 
instead  of  having  interruptions  every  minute 
or  two  as  at  the  present  time. 

If  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  is  through 
with  his  question  of  privilege,  which  strayed 
a  long  way  from  the  fact,  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  member  for  Middlesex  North  to  resume. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  to 
put  the  record  straight,  my  hon.  friend,  the 
member  for  Bruce,  did  attend  the  committee 
on  agriculture  this  morning,  and  I  am  most 
pleased  that  he  did.  I  do  want  to  say  this, 
that  on  the  particular  discussion  of  the 
section  of  the  bill  in  question,  he  rose  and 
said  the  very  same  things  he  has  said  here 
tonight,  but  never  mentioned  one  thing  about 
the  good  or  bad,  the  pros  or  cons,  regarding 
the  section  of  the  bill  concerning  the  milk 
processors  and  distributors  which  were  in 
question  in  that  particular  section  of  the  bill. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  this  much,  with 
regard  to  our  agricultural  representative  serv- 
ice in  the  province  of  Ontario,  that  I  feel 
that  it  has  accomplished  more  for  agriculture 
through  the  extension  work  than  any  other 
particular  branch  of  our  service.  I  am  coming 
to  that  very  thing,  and  if  there  is  any  hon. 
member  of  this  House  who  should  be  very 
pleased  with  what  The  Ontario  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  done  in  farm  economics 
it  is  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce. 

That  is  the  one  county  in  this  province  that 
stands  out  above  all  others  for  the  economic 
work  done  through  The  Department  of  Econ- 
omics in  research  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
I  want  to  say  this  to  him— I  am  not  trying  to 
fool  him,  I  am  just  simply  pointing  out  some 
truths  and  facts  which  the  rest  of  us  in  this 
province  appreciate  and  realize  are  going  on, 
and  which  he  seems  to  have  overlooked. 

The  very  fact  that  we  have  in  Bruce  county 
a  farm  management  course  which  has  spread 
out  across  the  county,  is  because  he  has  there 
an  agricultural  representative  who  was  most 
interested  in  that  particular  field  of  work.  He 
has  realized  that  across  the  province  in  years 
gone  by  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  produc- 
tion, making  2  or  3  blades  of  grass  grow 
where  one  grew  before,  and  we  have  been 
most  successful  in  accomplishing  just  that 
very  thing.  Today,  and  in  the  future,  the 
emphasis  must  be  placed  on  what  to  do  with 
that  second  or  third  blade  of  grass- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  what  are  they  going 
to  do,  will  the  hon.  member  tell  us? 
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Mr.  W.  A.  Stewart:  If  he  will  give  me  time, 
I  hope  to  say  a  few  things  about  it.  We  think 
that  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  research 
in  agricultural  economics.  We  have  estab- 
lished here  in  this  department  one  of  the 
finest  economic  research  centres  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  America,  and  the  head  of  the 
branch  is  right  here  in  the  House  tonight  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Patterson. 

I  want  to  say  this,  the  work  which  he  has 
been  able  to  accomplish,  if  in  no  other  field 
than  dairy  herd  improvement  work,  has  more 
than  amply  repaid  the  province  for  the  effort 
that  has  been  placed  in  that  particular  field. 
It  is  something  that  I  do  not  go  around  inquir- 
ing about,  all  I  do  is  look,  and  it  is  very 
obvious  that  those  people  who  have  been 
involved  in  that  particular  dairy  herd  im- 
provement plan  have  made  very,  very  well 
out  of  it. 

I  believe  this,  too,  that  in  the  field  of  econ- 
omics and  research  that  those  findings,  and 
the  availability  of  them,  is  where  our 
agricultural  representatives  can  come  in,  in 
a  very  substantial  way.  Rut  I  do  believe  that 
we  have,  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
a  department  of  agricultural  economics,  and 
I  feel  that  there  is  a  certain  duplication  of 
services  in  these  two  fields  of  endeavour. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  one  of  the  things 
that  I  should  like  to  suggest  for  consideration 
to  our  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  is  that 
the  field  of  research  in  agricultural  economics 
be  put  on  a  broader  basis,  under  one  head, 
one  department,  working  together  and  on  a 
regional  basis,  because  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  other  way  they  can  study  this  thing 
and  make  it  applicable  to  Ontario. 

The  economy  of  Kent  county  is  entirely 
different  from  the  economy  of  the  counties 
farther  north   and  farther  east. 

I  feel  this,  very  definitely,  it  has  to  be 
done  on  a  regional  basis,  and  I  feel  that  the 
department  of  economics  at  the  Ontario  Agri- 
cultural College,  which  too  has  done  an  out- 
standing job,  could  co-ordinate  their  work 
with  the  branch  of  economics  here  in  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  Parliament 
Ruildings,  centred  at  the  Ontario  Agricul- 
tural College,  if  you  will. 

Rut  wherever  it  may  be  centred,  I  feel  that, 
through  our  agricultural  representatives' 
offices,  we  might  be  able  to  develop  these 
farm  management  classes,  farm  management 
courses,  and  apply  the  technical  information 
that  has  been  found  through  agricultural 
research  and  economics  over  the  last  few 
years.   That  is  the  way  it  can  be  made  use  of. 

We  have  found,  in  preparing  and  handling 


the  agricultural  courses  in  the  high  schools 
across  this  province— and  I  think  hon.  members 
will  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  Dunlop)  and  the  inspectors  who  handle 
the  department  of  agricultural  affairs  in  edu- 
cation—that they  try  to  get  the  agricultural 
courses  to  coincide  with  the  type  of  agricul- 
ture that  is  practiced  in  the  area  surrounding 
those  high  schools.  I  think  it  has  been  most 
successful. 

Rut  here  again  I  feel  there  could  be  a 
very  definite  co-ordination  of  extension  work 
again  in  the  very  fact  the  research  that  has 
been  done  in  agricultural  economics  could 
be  applied  to  the  high  school  courses  on 
that  same  regional  basis. 

I  also  think  that  we  should  go  one  step 
further  in  our  agricultural  education  courses, 
and  provide  textbooks  that  have  been  printed, 
and  have  been  developed,  by  agricultural 
experts  here  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
believe,  also,  that  we  should  make  these 
conditions,  stressing  the  relative  importance 
of  the  soil  to  our  economy,  farm  economics 
to  our  economy,  farm  mechanics  in  our 
economy,  those  agriculture  courses,  and  in 
all  of  the  extension  services,  that  could  be 
carried  on  a  further  basis  to  our  present 
agriculture  representative  service. 

It  seems  to  me  this  co-ordinated  plan  of 
research,  education,  and  extension  services 
could  be  brought  even  closer  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time  to  the  farm  people  of  our 
province. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask,  is  it 
possible  that  consideration  could  be  given 
to  a  further  broadening  of  this  service?  I 
do  not  mean  to  heap  more  work  on  the 
present  agricultural  representatives  because 
I  think  they  are  overworked  now.  They  are 
doing  a  tremendous  job  in  4-H  clubs  and 
in  junior  farmer  work,  and  in  promoting 
production  on  our  farms  today.  Rut  there 
is  a  place  that  we  coidd  perhaps,  on  a  divi- 
sional and  regional  basis,  employ  further 
help  to  the  agricultural  representatives,  so  that 
this  field  of  extension  could  be  brought  a 
little  closer  to  our  farmers. 

I  feel  this  very  definitely,  that  the  farmers 
today  are  in  need  of  expert  guidance  along 
economic  lines.  It  is  not  a  matter  any  more 
of  just  producing,  it  is  a  matter  of  what  to 
do  with  that  production— how  to  handle  it 
and  how  to  manage  it.  I  feel  there  is  a  place 
for  this  type  of  service  if  it  can  be  worked 
out.  We  should  give  it  a  little  bit  of  time 
and  a  little  thought. 

Mr.  R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North):  I  am 
from  northern  Ontario  and  I  would  like  to 
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say  a  few  words  regarding  fanning  in  our 
area.  I  also  would  like  to  invite  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce,  and  any  other  hon.  mem- 
bers who  have  never  been  up  there,  to  see 
for  themselves  just  what  our  type  of  farming 
is  like. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Will  he  pay  our  fares? 

Mr.  Brunelle:  If  necessary,  we  will  do 
that.  The  farmers  in  my  area  wish  to  com- 
mend the  hon.  Minister  and  his  eflBcient 
staff  for  their  progressive  policies  regarding 
farming    in   northern    Ontario. 

These  policies,  which  were  set  out  last 
year,  were  50  per  cent,  of  grants  for  the 
breakage  and  clearing  of  land,  and  it  proved 
very  beneficial.  Also,  we  appreciate  the 
freight  assistance  pohcy  for  livestock  and 
other  policies.  May  I  say  that  we  hope  that 
the  hon.  Minister  will  give  favourable  con- 
sideration to  subsidizing  freight  rates  on  fer- 
tilizer to  our  area.  As  he  knows,  the  freight 
rates  are  quite  high,  and  that  is  something 
that  I  am  sure  our  farmers  would  be  very 
thankful  for. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Brunelle:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
tell  the  hon.  members  that,  as  they  heard 
during  the  session,  northern  Ontario  stands 
on  the  threshold  of  great  expansion  with  our 
future  developments  at  Moosonee  and  else- 
where. We  have  great  hopes  that  this  area 
will  become  one  of  the  most  progressive 
areas  in  Canada. 

In  the  past,  agriculture  sort  of  stood 
behind  our  mineral  industry  and  our  forest 
industry.  However,  studies  made  by  the 
department  have  indicated  that  beef  farming 
is  a  phase  of  agriculture  which  has  the  most 
promise,  and  which  could  become  a  very 
important  industry.  Why?  Well,  these  are 
the  reasons  why  it  would  be  economical  to 
raise  beef  cattle: 

As  hon.  gentlemen  know,  we  are  in  the 
great  clay  belt,  with  probably  the  most  fertile 
soil  in  Ontario  if  not  in  Canada.  We  have 
an  abundance  of  good  farm  land  and  our 
taxes  are  very  low. 

Another  reason  is  that,  due  to  our  climate, 
we  have  plenty  of  rains.  We  are  in  a  natural 
grass  growing  area  which  not  only  produces 
good  grazing  land  but  is  also  very  productive 
in  regards  to  adequate  supplies  of  winter 
feed. 

Another  important  reason  is  that  the 
amount  of  labour  required  in  beef  farming 
is  very  little  as  compared  to,  say,  dairy 
farming. 


Also,  the  cost  of  the  buildings,  I  am  told, 
would  be  very  minimum.  All  that  is  required 
is  a  shelter,  and  even  though  we  have  very 
rigorous  climates  of  25  and  30  below  zero, 
I  am  told  that  all  that  is  required  is  a  pole 
type  barn,  and  experiments  with  these  have 
been  carried  on  in  Kapuskasing  and  New 
Liskeard  and  have  proved  successful. 

Another  reason  why  we  have  a  ready 
market  available  for  finished  beef,  providing 
that  the  majority  of  grain  is  grown  among 
our  own  farms  and  that  winter  accommodation 
is  available,  also  what  would  appear  more 
profitable,  is  the  producing  of  feeder  cattle 
to  supply  the  specialized  steer  finishing 
enterprises  in  central  and  western  Ontario. 
These  operators  must  have  a  source  of 
supply  of  feeder  cattle  close  at  hand.  These 
feeder  calves  were  originally  supplied  by 
western  Canada. 

However,  in  the  past  few  years,  American 
purchasers  of  western  feeder  cattle  have 
been  particularly  strong  and  are  expected 
to  remain  as  such,  many  having  a  much 
shorter  distance  to  truck  the  cattle  than 
our  Ontario  buyers.  Competitive  buying  of 
feeder  cattle  has  become  very  strong,  so 
much  so  that  certain  feeder  station  oper- 
ators are  now  contracting  for  feeder  calves, 
and  it  would  appear  that  the  sale  of  feeder 
cattle  will  be  more  profitable  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  numbers  required  for  local 
markets. 

For  the  most  part,  the  majority  of  these 
feeders  are  transported  close  to  mills  whose 
by-products  make  excellent  grain  feeds  for 
the  finishing  of  cattle. 

For  the  above  reasons,  it  is  thought  that 
northern  Ontario— particularly  the  Cochrane 
area— could  develop  into  an  excellent  beef 
cattle  and  feeder  area.  I  must  say  that  I  was 
very  pleased  this  afternoon  to  hear  that  the 
hon.  Minister  mentioned  that  he  would  esta- 
blish a  plan  whereby  two  farms  would  be 
selected  in  each  northern  district  and  these 
two  farms  would  be  pilot  farms,  in  a  sense. 
He  mentioned  that  the  farmer  would  operate 
the  farm  himself  but  he  would  have  finan- 
cial assistance  as  well  as  guiding  assistance 
from  the  department,  and  these  farms  would 
be  imder  the  supervision  of  the  local  agricul- 
tural representative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  I  extend  a 
very  cordial  invitation  to  all  the  hon.  mem- 
bers to  come  north,  particularly  those  who 
would  like  a  different  mode  of  living,  who 
are  tired  of  living  in  the  cities  where  they 
have  air  pollution,  traffic  jams,  congestion  and 
so  forth. 
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I  was  very  interested  this  winter  to  be  on 
the  agricultural  committee,  and  to  hear  the 
many  problems  of  hog  marketing  and  other 
types  of  marketing.  I  would  tell  hon.  mem- 
bers that  up  north  we  have  not  got  those 
problems.  So,  if  they  want  to  add  many  years 
to  their  life  span,  if  they  want  to  enjoy  a  nice 
restful,  quiet,  peaceful  atmosphere,  then  come 
north.     It  is  a  beautiful  paradise. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hanna  (Huron-Bruce):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  might  say  that  I  come  from  an 
agricultural  district.  Being  a  great  friend  of 
the  farmer  and  a  great  friend  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  who  came  into  this 
House  in  1943,  I  am  disgusted  to  hear  re- 
marks saying  that  the  hon.  Minister  has  not 
given  attention  to  the  different  delegations 
that  come  to  this  city. 

To  me,  the  farms  have  never  looked  better 
in  Huron  and  Bruce,  and  I  might  say  that 
the  farmers  are  prosperous.  This  govern- 
ment is  for  the  farmers,  and  I  can  assure 
hon.  members  that  the  little  things  such  as 
the  hog  marketing  question  will  be  taken  care 
of,  and  everybody  will  be  happy. 

That  is  only  my  ideal  as  how  to  do  things, 
but  those  hon.  members  who  have  lived  on 
a  farm— and  maybe  I  know  more  farmers  than 
any  hon.  member  outside  of  the  farm  indus- 
try here— are  aware  that  it  gives  me  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure  to  represent  the  farmers. 
The  farmers  have  been  good  to  me  and  I 
have  been  good  to  the  farmers. 

I  can  assure  hon.  members  that  this  is  no 
place  at  this  time  to  say  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  has  not  done  a  good  job  in  this 
province. 

An  hon.  member:  What  better  place  could 
there  be? 

Mr.  Hanna:  Now,  listen,  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  Grey  South.  I  have  never 
been  there,  I  have  never  heard  of  it. 

I  am  talking  of  Huron  and  Bruce,  and  I 
would  just  like  to  say  at  this  time  that  the 
people  of  this  province  are  going  to  get  a 
good  deal,  and  I  am  looking  for  brighter  times 
ahead.  I  am  looking  for  people  who  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  time  to  see  that  the 
farmers  of  this  province  get  better  times. 

Mr.  Whicher:  What  does  he  think  of  night 
races? 

Mr.  Hanna:  Well,  little  fellows  like  the 
hon.  member  are  not  allowed  on  the  race 
tracks.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  I  hope 
that  all  hon.  members  appreciated  the  services 
of  the  hon.  Minister  since  1943,  and  to  me 


it  is  a  great  honour  to  be  in  this  government 
and  a  great  honour  to  represent  the  people 
in  the  farming  districts,  and  I  think  the  results 
will  be  all  right. 

Vote  104  agreed  to. 

Vote  105  agreed  to. 

Vote  106  agreed  to. 

Vote  107  agreed  to. 

On  vote   108: 

Hon.  J.  Root  (Minister  without  Portfoho): 
On  vote  108,  I  perhaps  should  have  said  this 
on  vote  105.  I  have  been  listening  with  con- 
siderable interest  to  the  discussion  this  after- 
noon from  hon.  members  who  are  concerned 
about  the  position  of  agriculture,  and  how 
much  money  this  government  has  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  farmers  and  the  good  things  that 
this  government  has  done  for  our  farm  people. 
Since  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce— that  is  why 

1  got  up  on  vote  108,  and  perhaps  I  should 
have  been  up  on  vote  105,  because  I  like  to 
look  at  statistics  and  figures  for  my  own 
information  and  I  would  like  to  pass  some  of 
this   information   on. 

I  am  going  to  repeat  something  I  said  on 
February  23.  I  said  that  the  overall  policies 
of  the  government— and  that  includes  The 
Department  of  Agriculture— have  made  this 
province  the  most  attractive  province  in  all 
of  Canada  in  which  to  live.  It  has  attracted 
nearly  2  million  people  to  this  province,  and 

2  million  additional  people  have  established 
a  firm  steady  market  for  our  farm  products 
and  this  is  what  it  adds  up  to. 

All  one  has  to  do  is  go  to  The  Department 
of  Economics— hon.  members  do  not  have  to 
take  my  word  for  it— and  get  the  statistics  for 
the  per  capita  consumption,  and  tliey  will 
find  that  this  influx  of  new  people  has  created 
a  market  for  175  million  pounds  of  beef  and 
125  million  pounds  of  pork  that  did  not  exist 
when  this  government  took  ofiSce. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  What  does  he  mean,  "when  this 
government   took   oflSce"?    Is   he   referring— 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  It  did  not  exist  because  the 
people  were  not  here  to  consume  the  beef. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  well  now,  is  that 
not  the  most  silly  statement  he  has  ever 
made? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  it  is  not  silly,  it  is  a  fact.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bruce  was  asking,  a  few  minutes  ago, 
what  this  government  has  done  to  put  money 
in  the  farmers'  pockets,  and  I  am— 
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Interjections  by  Hon.   members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  They  consume  50  million 
pounds  of  chicken,  20  million  pounds  of 
turkey,  50  million  dozen  of  eggs,  800  million 
pounds  of  fluid  milk,  40  million  pounds  of 
butter,  and  so  on,  and  I  could  give  hon.  mem- 
bers a  lot  more.  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
market  was  not  here  when  this  government 
took  office,  and  The  Department  of  Econ- 
omics will  prove  it.  All  hon.  members  have  to 
do  is  go  and  read,  and  if  they  did  a  little 
more  reading  and  a  little  less  talking,  perhaps 
they  would— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  is  the  point  of 
the  hon.    Minister's   argument? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  The  point  of  my  argument 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  of 
my  argument  is  this.  The  suggestion  has 
been  made  in  this  House,  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber who  was  moved  back  into  the  second 
row,  that  this  government  has  not  put  any 
money  into  the  farmers'  pockets.  I  am  going 
to  suggest  that  all  the  hon.  members  have  to 
do  is  take  the  market  value  of  what  I  have 
been  mentioning— 175  million  pounds  of  beef. 
At  50  cents  a  pound,  it  would  add  up  to  be 
$80  million  or  $90  million. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  point  is  he  trying 
to  make? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  cannot  get  the  point, 
I  suggest  that  he  go  to  The  Department  of 
Economics  and  get  the  statistics  for  himself. 
The  2  million  people  I  am  talking  about  have 
come  to  Ontario  because  Ontario  is  the  most 
attractive  province  in  Canada  in  which  to 
live.  Every  morning  they  consume  bacon  and 
eggs,  and  2  million  people  will  consume  a  lot 
of  bacon  and  eggs. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  What  about  the  immi- 
gration policy? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  If  he  wants  to  get  into  the 
immigration  policy,  let  me  tell  him  this. 
There  are  10  provinces  in  Canada,  and  when 
this  government  took  office  in  Canada,  it 
was  the  only  Conservative  province.  Else- 
where, we  had  Liberal  governments,  we  had 
Union  Nationale,  we  had  socialists,  we  had 


Social  Credit.  Yet  over  half  of  the  new 
people  came  to  the  one  province  that  had 
a  Conservative  government.  If  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  wants  to  talk  of  immi- 
gration, let  him  tell  the  people  the  facts. 

The  value  of  these  products  I  said  was 
between  $80  milhon  and  $90  million  for 
beef  alone.  Take  30  cents  a  pound  for  the 
pork  and  we  have  another  $37  million. 
Take  the  price  of  poultry,  and  there  is 
another  $28  million,  and  then  add  the 
value  of  all  extra  farm  products.  It  is  literally 
hundreds  of  millions  of  extra  dollars. 

I  want  to  say  something  else.  The  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  has  been  telling  us  how 
much  of  it  stayed  in  the  farmers'  pockets, 
and  I  think  this  should  be  investigated. 
I  understand  it  is  under  investigation  in 
Ottawa,  how  much  the  middle  man  takes 
out  of  the  dollar  after  the  consumer  pays  for 
it.  Maybe  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  can 
tell  us  more  about  it  than  anybody  because 
he  is  a  middle  man- 
Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  I  am  going  to  say 
that  I  am  not  the  least  bit  ashamed  about 
it.  I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  a  man  the 
hon.   Minister  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  do  not  expect  he  does. 
I  noticed  this  morning,  the  hon.  member  for 
Middlesex  North  said,  when  the  matter  came 
up  in  the  agricultural  committee,  that  it 
looked  as  though  there  might  be  a  vote  on 
whether  the  processor  should  have  represen- 
tation on  the  milk  industry  board,  that  the 
hon.    member   made   himself   scarce. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  a  matter 
of  personal  privilege.  The  day  that  he 
frightens  me  will  never  be. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  am  not  trying  to  frighten 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.   Whicher:    Nor   anybody   else   on  that 
side  either.    I  have  had  personal  aspersions 
thrown  at  me  by  the  hon.  Minister- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Whicher:  If  he  thinks  for  one  minute 
that  I  have  to  listen  to  that  kind  of  guff, 
why,  he  is  badly  mistaken,  I  will  tell  the 
hon.  members  that  much.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
stand  up  to  any  vote  in  the  House,  what- 
soever, and  had  I  been  able  to  be  there 
this  morning  I  would  have.  I  would  have 
taken  one  side  or  the  other.  What  side  did 
the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio  take? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 
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Mr.  Whicher:  I  could  not  be  there  this 
morning  because  this  government  has  so 
many  committee  meetings  going  on  at  once— 
in  7  or  8  different  places  at  once. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not 
trying  to  frighten  anyone.  I  am  trying  to 
put  a  few  facts  before  the  House,  and 
since  he  said  he  left  the  committee,  I 
point  out  that  I  followed  him  to  the  other 
committee,  and  I  do  not  think  I  heard  him 
say  anything  in  the  other  committee. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Well,  who  could? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  And  I  stayed  there  until 
a  quarter  to  one.  However,  I  am  not  trying 
to  frighten  him,  I  am  trying  to  point  out  that 
this  government  has  done  a  tremendous  job 
for  agriculture.  It  put  power  into  farm 
homes;  it  has  built  highways,  where  they 
used  to  go  through  mud;  it  has  provided 
school  buses  for  our  children  so  they  can 
get  to  school.  This  government  has  done  a 
real  job  for  agriculture. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Just  a  moment- 
Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  will  have 

every  opportunity  to  speak  when  the  present 

member  resumes  his  seat. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Tell  him  to  hurry  up. 

An  hon.  member:  Is  that  a  promise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
members  opposite  could  sit  and  take  it  for 
a  little  while,  as  I  have  taken  it  all  day 
today  and  last  night,  I  think  they  could  gain 
a  little  information.  But  they  do  not  have 
to  take  it  from  me.  I  suggest  if  they  go 
to  The  Department  of  Economics  they  can 
get  the  facts  there. 

I  wnnt  to  conclude  by  makinc;  this  sugges- 
tion, that  I  think  there  is  a  field— and  I  am 
quite  sincere  about  that— for  investigation 
into  the  people  who  come  between  the 
farmers  and  the  ultimate  consumer.  I  men- 
tioned the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  because  he 
is  in  that  field. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Where  would  he  say  a 
trucker  fits  in?  Is  he  on  the  under  side  or 
the  top  side,  or  is  the  hon.  Minister  a  middle- 
man, too? 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  am  operating  a  300-acre 
farm. 

Mr.  Whicher;  AtjfJ  a  trucking  business,  too. 


Hon.  Mr.  Root:  And  my  brother  is  operat- 
ing a  livestock  farm  truck  and  assisting  with 
the  farm. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  I  want  to  say  this  on  this 
matter  of  spread  at  home.  I  buy  a  dozen 
eggs  for  35  cents  from  the  farmer.  When  I 
go  down  to  the  hotel  and  buy  one  egg  for 
breakfast,  it  costs  me  35  cents,  and  I  say 
there  is  great  room  for  investigation  in  the 
price  spread. 

The  farmer  gets  25  cents  a  pound  for  his 
bacon,  and  when  we  buy  it  on  our  plate  it 
costs  $3.75.  There  is  a  great  field  for  investi- 
gation, and  I  imderstand  tliat  in  Ottawa  a 
committee  has  been  investigating  it,  and  will 
report  sometime.  It  will  be  very  interesting 
to  find  out  who  gets  the  consumer's  dollar  and 
why  so  little  of  it  trickles  back  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  say  a  few  words  following  the 
speech  of  my  hon.  friend  from  Wellington- 
Dufferin.  He  said  he  Hked  dealing  wdth 
statistics.  Well,  I  think  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  a  fellow  to  be  conversant  with  statistics, 
and  my  hon.  friend  has  the  wherewithal 
for  statistics,  particularly  if  they  are  politically 
tainted,  and  the  more  politically  tainted  they 
are  the  more  my  hon.  friend  enjoys  throwing 
them  around. 

There  are  just  one  or  two  things  I  want  to 
say  in  reply  to  my  hon.  friend.  I  do  not  know 
what  estimate  this  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
got  into  sort  of  a  general  discussion.  You 
gave  us,  Mr.  Chairman,  your  solemn  promise 
that  when  the  hon.  Minister  concluded  his 
remarks,  we  would  be  able  to  make  the  reply 
we  felt  we  were  called  upon  to  make. 

I  remember  a  speech  that  the  hon.  Minister 
from  Wellington-Dufferin  made  in  the  House 
just  prior  to  the  federal  election,  and  I 
thought  from  our  point  of  view  it  was  a  most 
damaging  speech.  I  have  not  any  doubt  that 
he  made  that  speech  all  over  Ontario.  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  ever  got  outside  the 
boundaries  of  Ontario  or  not.  If  he  did  not, 
I  am  sure  he  would  like  to  have  gone. 

He  spoke  about  the  importations  of  New 
Zealand  cheese  and  beef  and  lamb  and  gave 
us  those  statistics  that  he  is  so  anxious  and 
so  glad  to  quote  tonight.  He  gave  how  much 
lamb  was  coming  in  from  Australia;  how 
much  beef  was  coming  in  from  Argentina;  and 
how  much  cheese  was  coming  in  from  this 
country  and  that  country. 

Then,  in  a  great  finale,  he  said  that  is  what 
comes  in  under  this  awful  Liberal  government 
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in  Ottawa.  He  called  upon  all  and  sundry 
to  rise  in  their  wrath  and  say  in  a  loud  voice 
that  what  had  gone  on  by  way  of  importations 
of  agricultural  products  must,  once  and  for 
all,  stop. 

Well,  we  now  have  a  Tory  government  in 
Ottawa,  and  he  helped  to  get  it  there.  I 
want  to  tell  him  this  tonight,  that  there  is  just 
as  much  beef,  just  as  much  cheese  and  just 
as  much  lamb,  if  not  more,  coming  into 
Ontario,  at  the  present  time,  to  actively  com- 
pete with  the  products  of  the  Ontario  farmer 
as  ever  came  in  the  days  of  a  Liberal  govern- 
ment. 

I  want  to  say  further  that  I  went  home  last 
week  and  my  wife  had  gone  on  a  shopping 
spree,  and  she  bought  a  leg  of  lamb  and  a 
piece  of  beef,  and  when  I  looked  at  it,  tliere 
was  the  stamp  of  New  Zealand  on  the  lamb 
and  the  stamp  of  Australia  on  the  beef.  I 
want  to  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  what  he- 
Interjection  by   an  hon.   member. 

Mr,  Oliver:  That  is  all  right  now.  I  want 
to  say  to  him— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  no,  it  has  not  been  in  cold 
storage.  It  is  just  about  time  that  the  bluff 
of  the  hon.  members  across  was  called  on  this 
particular  matter. 

They  made  hay  when  the  last  federal  elec- 
tion was  on,  and  then  brought  down  on  them- 
selves and  on  their  own  shoulders  the  wrath 
that  they  sought  to  visit  on  others,  and  they 
will  have  to  answer  when  the  next  federal 
election  comes  for  the  things  that  they 
charged  against  the  last  Liberal  administra- 
tion in  this  country. 

One  of  the  chief  promoters  of  this  sort  of 
propaganda  was  my  hon.  friend  from  WelUng- 
ton-DuflFerin.  Sure,  he  can  use  figures,  reams 
of  them,  but  he  can  use  the  same  figures 
now— at  least  I  can,  to  prove  the  same  point, 
that  the  government  at  Ottawa  is  allowing 
these  products  to  come  in  active  competition 
with  ours  in  increasing  quantities  in  the  last 
few  months,  and  they  will  increase  because  a 
Tory  government  is  in  Ottawa.  When  a  Tory 
government  is  in  Ottawa,  that,  I  suggest  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  time  when  the 
farmers  of  Ontario  and  of  Canada  have  the 
worst  times  in  history. 

It  is  only  a  week  or  so  ago  that  the  farmers 
marched  down  from  western  Canada  to  see 
Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker  at  Ottawa,  because 
he  had  promised  them  almost— and  if  not 
himself  then  certainly  every  one  of  his  candi- 


dates—that they  v/ould  have  deficiency  prices. 
When  they  got  down  to  Ottawa,  Rt.  hon.  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  turned  them  aside.  They  cam6 
to  him  hat  in  hand,  and  they  went  away  even 
without  the  hat.  That  is  typical  of  Tory 
administrations. 

I  remember  another  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  who  was  Tory,  Mr.  Bennett.  The 
farmers  went  down  in  those  days  to  see  Mr. 
Bennett.  It  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Rt.  hon. 
Mr.  Diefenbaker  that  he  saw  the  delegation 
that  went  down  to  see  him.  In  the  days  of 
Mr.  Bennett,  he  would  not  even  speak  to  the 
farmers,  and  they  turned  him  out  at  the  next 
election,  just  as  they  will  turn  Rt.  hon.  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  out  at  the  next  election,  and 
nothing  my  hon.  friends  can  do  or  say  will 
stop  that  wave  that  will  be  coming  ever 
stronger  in  the  days  to  come. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Hon.  Mr.  Root:  If  I  could  just  make  one 
remark  in  reply,  Mr.  Chairman,  since  the 
remarks  were  directed  at  me,  I  think  my  hon. 
friend  remembers  that  when  I  made  that 
speech,  the  top  steers  in  Ontario  were  selling 
at  19  cents  a  pound,  and  I  believe  they  are 
selhng  at  26  cents  today,  and  that  is  a  pretty 
good  record  for  one  year. 

Vote  108  agreed  to. 
Vote  109  agreed  to. 
Vote  110  agreed  to. 
Vote  111  agreed  to. 
Vote  112  agreed  to. 
Vote  113  agreed  to. 
Vote  114  agreed  to. 
On  vote  115: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  or  not  the  pro- 
fessors at  the  Ontario  College  of  Agriculture 
are  considered  civil  servants.    Are  they  civil 

servants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Do  they  have  the  privi- 
leges of  civil  servants? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Just  the  same  as 
they  do  here  in  the  administration  itself. 

Vote  115  agreed  to. 

Vote  116  agreed  to. 

On  vote  117: 

Mr.  Innes:  On  vote  117,  Mr.  Chairman: 
I  know  that  there  is  a  large  research  unit 
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at  the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  and  I  know 
that  they  do  a  very  good  job.  However,  from 
time  to  time,  I  understand,  when  animals 
die  without  apparent  cause  the  carcasses  are 
taken  up  there  for  examination.  On  several 
occasions,  the  determination  is  that  the  parti- 
cular animals  have  died  of  some  kind  of  food 
poisoning. 

Now,  my  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is: 
what  action,  if  any,  can  an  individual  take 
after  the  survey  has  determined  that  the 
animals  have  died  of  food  poisoning  and  it 
has  been  determined  that  the  feed  came  from 
one  particular  company? 

What  action  does  the  particular  farmer 
take  in  that  case? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  presume  he  would 
have  to  sue  them. 

Mr.  Innes:  Does  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  release  the  information  to  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  presume  that  if 
the  Ontario  Veterinary  College  certifies  that 
they  died  of  food  poisoning,  that  the  owner 
of  the  cattle  could  take  action  against  the 
company  from  which  he  purchased  the  feed. 

Mr.  Innes:  Well,  I  have  a  complaint  of 
this  particular  nature  at  the  moment,  and 
I  will  be  very  happy  to  bring  it  to  the  hon. 
Minister's  attention  because  I  understand 
there  is  some  trouble  in  that  field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  be  very 
pleased  if  the  hon.  member  would  bring  it 
to  my  personal  attention. 

Vote   117  agreed  to. 

Vote  118  agreed  to. 

On  vote  119: 

Mr.  Whicher:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  how  much  money  is  now  on  the 
books  of  the  junior  farmer  loan  branch? 
How  much  money  is  owing  the  province? 

Hon,  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  total  mortgage 
principal  out,  as  of  February  20,  1959,  was 
$18,412,019.65.  The  total  principal  that  has 
been  advanced  since  the  inception  of  the 
loans  was  some  $21,497,000.  There  has 
been  $3,085,000  repaid.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
247  loans  have  been  paid  off  entirely.  I 
mean  they  simply  have  been  able  to  pay 
them  off  before  the  time  required. 

I  might  say  that,  as  of  last  June  payment, 
there  are  only  15  in  arrears  out  of  3,000  loans 
that  have  been  made,  which  amounted  to 
$2,390.  On  the  December  payments,  there 
were    75    outstanding    as    at    February    19, 


amounting  to  $28,000.  I  think  that  is  a 
pretty  good  record  on  $22  miUion  capital. 
That  is  a  good  record,  I  think,  for  the  junior 
farm  loan  board. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  how  many 
apphcations  for  junior  farm  loans  were  turned 
down? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  There  has  been 
received  5,393— that  is  since  the  inception 
of  the  junior  farm  loan  programme.  There 
have  been  3,201  passed  and  1,659  refused. 
Some  277  were  cancelled  after  the  appli- 
cations were  made  to  the  board;  on  hand, 
38  as  of  February  19. 

Mr.  Whicher:  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
this  afternoon  asked  about  the  possibility  of 
a  development  bank,  this  may  have  been 
an  unfortunate  term,  because,  as  tlie  hon. 
Prime  Minister  mentioned,  that  comes  under 
federal  jurisdiction.  Nevertheless,  why  could 
not  some  loan  branch  of  government,  under 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  be  set  up 
so  as  to  help  the  credit  of  the  farmers  of  this 
province,  for  example,  through  co-ops  and 
other  branches  of  farmers  who  wish  to  borrow 
money?  Why  could  something  not  be  set 
up  as  in  Quebec,  so  tliat  farmers  and  their 
agents  could  borrow  money  from  govern- 
ment   agencies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Through  the  co- 
operative loans  branch  last  year,  we  made 
$300,000  or  $400,000  in  loans  to  the  co- 
operatives in  this  province.  We  have  been 
making  loans,  we  make  up  to  $100,000  loans 
to  any  bona  fide  co-operative  such  as  the 
United  Co-operatives  of  Ontario.  They  have 
a  good  record,  and  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of 
merit  in  co-ops.  I  think  I  would  be  pre- 
pared to  recommend  to  the  government  that 
we  would  go  even  further  than  that  with 
the  United  Co-operatives  because  of  the 
good  management  and  administration  which 
they  have. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  have  had  a  few  complaints 
on  the  delay  which  has  often  occurred  in 
issuing  junior  farm  loans. 

I  have  quite  a  bit  of  correspondence  here. 
I  am  not  going  to  take  up  the  hon.  Minister's 
time  now.  I  will  come  over  and  give  it  to 
him  later.  But  I  suggest  that  some  of  these 
farm  loans  are  delayed  much  too  long. 

I  am  just  going  to  read  one  paragraph  here 
to  give  an  idea  of  what  I  mean.  These 
are  some  the  lawyer  has  sent.  He  asks  for 
some  of  these  particular  documents,  and  I 
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am  going  to  read  one  or  two  just  to  put  them 
on  the  record  of  the  House: 

We  note  instrument  registered  number 
22,355  dated  December  22,  1858,  a  bar- 
gain and  sale  of  Murdock  Kerr  and  John 
Kerr.  We  note  that  there  is  no  reference 
as  to  the  marital  status  of  the  grantor 
Murdock  Kerr. 

I  can  go  back  on  several  of  these  things, 
back  over  a  100  years.  Now  I  think  it  is 
just  about  time  that  we  woke  up  and  decided 
that  we  would  take  it  within  the  last  50 
years  at  least.  Some  of  these  junior  farmer 
loans  have  been  held  up  for  over  2  years 
just  on  certain  circumstances  hke  that. 

I  have  a  whole  list  of  them  here,  and  I 
will  be  very  happy  to  give  them  to  the  hon. 
Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  I  would  be  glad 
if  the  hon.  member  would  bring  them  to  my 
attention.  I  may  say  though,  that  if  I  were 
buying  a  farm  I  would  certainly  want  to 
make  sure  that  I  had  a  clear  title,  and  I  think 
our  board  does  exercise  great  care  to  make 
sure  that  there  is  absolute  certainty  of  a  clear 
title  on  any  property  on  which  a  loan  is  made. 
I  think  that  is  good  business. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  not  blame  our 
legal  lights  entirely.  In  the  junior  farm  loan 
corporation,  I  have  found  there  could  be  a 
little  criticism  of  some  of  the  laywyers  out 
around  the  province  of  Ontario  being  a  little 
lax   in  dealing  with  these  farm  loans. 

Vote  119  agreed  to. 

On  vote  120: 

Mr.  L.  H.  Price  (Hastings  East):  On  vote 
120,  I  would  like  to  speak  for  just  a  minute 
because  this  concerns  my  riding  as  well  as 
the  riding  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hastings 
West  (Mr.  Sandercock),  and  I  believe  part 
of  the  riding  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Some  years  ago  this  was  a  very  poor  district 
of  Ontario,  and  they  discovered  uranium. 
They  had  a  lot  of  privately  owned  telephone 
systems  that  gave  very  poor  service,  parti- 
cularly if  a  person  were  trying  to  make  a 
long  distance  telephone  call.  They  asked  the 
Ontario  government  if  they  could  do  some- 
thing to  assist  them,  and  at  that  time  I 
believe  it  was  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  that  entered  the  picture,  with  the 
result  that  they  amalgamated  a  lot  of  small 
privately  owned  companies,  who  were  not 
able  to  maintain  suitable  service.  At  the 
present  time,  they  have  expanded  that  into 
a  good  well-operated  telephone  system. 


I  think  last  year  they  operated  with  a  net 
profit  of  something  like  $25,000.  Of  course, 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  capital  expen- 
diture leading  up  to  that,  and  I  believe,  when 
this  profit  was  charged  off  against  deprecia- 
tion, it  did  not  leave  much  for  further 
expansion.  But,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Minister  that,  if  this  year  is  another 
successful  year,  perhaps  they  would  consider 
expanding  this  system  to  service  a  few  areas 
that  are  still  lacking  telephone  communication. 

Mr.  Spence:  Would  you  revert,  Mr.  Chair- 
man? I  missed  a  question  back  here  in 
regards  to  grading  of  some  of  our  agricultural 
products  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  might  say  that  we  have  some  that  are 
graded  No.  1,  and  then  we  have  American 
products,  the  same  products  coming  in  from 
the  United  States  and  the  same  product 
coming  in  from  other  provinces  in  this 
Dominion,  and  the  consumer  is  buying  these 
American  products,  and  products  that  are 
raised  in  other  provinces,  and  I  would  Hke 
to  know  if  it  is  due  to  our  grading.  Should 
we  put  more  emphasis  on  grading,  or  what 
is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Of  course,  grading 
of  any  imported  product  is  under  the  federal 
Grades  and  Sales  Act.  I  may  say  that  I 
think  there  is  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  what 
the  hon.  member  says.  I  just  wonder  some- 
times if  our  grading  is  as  good  as  it  should  be. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  last  year,  we 
have  had  many  consultations  with  the  federal 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  try  to  get  a 
more  uniform  grading  of  farm  products,  and 
also  to  prevent  a  great  deal  of  overlapping 
of  duplications  between  the  provincial  and  the 
federal  inspection  service.  I  know  I  have 
heard  many  complaints  about  grading  in 
connection  with  certain  farm  products, 
especially  imported  products. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  On 
vote  120,  is  this  $135,000  the  total  amount 
in  the  revolving  fund,  or  is  this  the  amount 
put  in  for  this  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  that  is  all  that 
has  been  requested  by  the  authority  for  this 
year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  is  the  total  amount 
in  the  fund  accumulated  down  through  tlie 
years? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  This  has  been 
invested  as  of  December  31,  1958,  in  the 
Ontario  telephone  development  corporation, 
but    actually    this    has    been    put    into    the 
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Madawaska  Valley  telephone  system.  Some 
$680,300  has  been  invested,  and  this  revolving 
fund  is  all  that  the  corporation  is  requesting 
for  this  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  the  total  amount 
that  has  been  put  in  since  the  establishment 
of  the  authority  to  assist— 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  In  the  Madawaska 
telephone  system,  yes.  It  was  an  incorpora- 
tion of  12  or  15  small  —  for  the  most  part 
broken-down  systems  —  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Hastings  East  has  pointed  out.  There  was 
practically  no  service  there  outside  of 
Bancroft  and  to  some  extent  in  Barry's  Bay, 
but  through  the  Madawaska  telephone  corpor- 
ation we  have  developed  a  system  there  com- 
parable to  the  very  best  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  the  province.  It  has  given  that  whole 
large  area  a  good  telephone  system.  It  has 
developed  much  more  than  we  had  originally 
anticipated.  And,  as  a  result,  the  revenues 
have  perhaps  been  better  than  we  might  have 
anticipated. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  all  the  money 
that  has  been  put  in  the  telephone  authority 
so  far  been  on  a  loan  basis,  or  has  there  been 
any  actual  subsidy? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No  loans  at  all.  This 
is  a  government  telephone  system  operated 
by  the  corporation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  have  there  been 
any  loans  to  small  companies? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  No,  there  have  not 
been. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
is  going  to  be  required? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:    It  might  be. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  asked  because,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  well  knows,  what  is  happening 
is  that  the  companies  that  represent  the  most 
profitable  prospects  tend  to  get  picked  off 
by  the  Bell  Telephone  Company,  and  the 
least  profitable  prospects  are  left  to  struggle 
on  their  own.  It  seems  to  me  that  sooner  or 
later,  unless  the  people  who  happen  to  be 
serviced  by  those  companies  are  going  to  live 
with  a  very  inadequate  service,  judged  by 
modern  standards,  we  are  going  to  have  to 
do  something  about  it,  because  we  are  being 
left  with  the  dregs,  so  to  speak. 

Vote  120  agreed  to. 

Vote  121  agreed  to. 


ESTIMATES,    DEPARTMENT 

OF    THE    ATTORNEY-GENERAL 

( Continued ) 

On  vote  216: 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  ( Attorney-General): 
This  deals  with  the  Ontario  provincial  police. 
Before  I  mention  police  education,  I  would 
bke  to  say  that  last  year,  mid-siunmer,  Com- 
missioner McNeil  retired  from  the  Ontario 
provincial  police  force  and  Commissioner 
W.  H.  Clark  succeeded  him  with  a  new  deputy 
and  3  assistant  commissioners,  consituting  the 
senior  oflBcers  of  the  force. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  said  earlier,  in 
my  introductory  remarks  a  few  days  ago,  with 
respect  to  the  Ontario  provincial  police,  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  police  education. 

The  ever-increasing  complexities  of  law 
enforcement  problems  make  it  evident  that 
police  officers  should  receive  proper  training 
to  fit  them  to  perform  their  duties.  Important 
steps  in  this  direction  have  been  taken  by  the 
establishment  and  improvement  of  police 
schools  in  most  cities,  and  some  of  the  other 
municipalities,  and  by  the  government  in  the 
operation  of  the  Ontario  poUce  college. 

The  Ontario  police  college  provides  basic 
training  for  members  of  the  Ontario  provincial 
police,  and  also  for  a  limited  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  municipal  police  forces  each  year. 

There  are  approximately  8,600  police  offi- 
cers in  this  province,  and  of  this  number 
5,600  belong  either  to  the  provincial  police 
force  or  municipal  forces  where  the  coiurse 
of  training  is  provided. 

Training  afforded  is,  in  the  main,  quite 
basic  and  ranges  from  weekly  lectures  in  some 
municipalities  to  a  carefully  designed  course 
lasting  some  9  weeks  in  others. 

Aside  from  occasional  lectures  at  a  seminar, 
at  which  a  limited  number  can  attend,  there 
is  no  course  available  for  advanced  or  senior 
officer  training  in  the  province.  Roughly  the 
situation,  then,  is  this:  two-thirds  of  the  police 
officers  in  Ontario  are  given  basic  training, 
and  the  remaining  one-third  gets  no  training 
and  must  learn  by  experience.  Advanced  or 
senior  officer  training  must  be  gained  by 
experience  alone. 

I  have  taken  cognizance  of  this  situation, 
and  formed  a  committee  whose  members 
include  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a 
leading  criminal  lawyer,  representatives  of  the 
chief  constables'  association,  and  the  police 
association  of  Ontario,  the  Deputy  Attorney- 
General,  and  other  departmental  officials,  to 
study  ways  and  means  of  formulating  an  effi- 
cient system  of  pohce  education. 
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I  might  just  give  the  personnel  of  this 
committee:  Mr.  W.  B.  Common,  QC;  the 
Deputy  Attorney-General;  hon.  Mr.  Justice 
F.  G.  MacKay  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Ontario;  Mr.  W.  C.  Bowman,  QC,  director  of 
public  prosecutions;  Mr.  G.  Arthur  Martin, 
QC,  barrister  of  Toronto;  Chief  Constable 
James  Mackey  of  the  metropolitan  Toronto 
police  force;  Chief  Constable  A.  E.  Knight  of 
London;  Chief  Constable  John  Patrick  of 
Kitchener— whom  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition ( Mr.  Wintermeyer )  no  doubt  will  know 
well;  Chief  Constable  L.  G.  Lawrence  of  Ham- 
ilton; Sergeant  J.  MacLaughlin  of  Stratford; 
Magistrate  W.  F.  WoodliflFe  of  Sudbury;  Fire 
Marshal  W.  J.  Scott,  QC.;  Deputy  Commis- 
sioner James  Bartlett  of  the  Ontario  provincial 
police;  and  Mr.  B.  J.  S.  MacDonald,  QC, 
Crown  attorney,  and  with  these  consultants: 
Magistrate  J.  H.  Kirkpatrick  from  the 
Waterloo  area;  Magistrate  P.  C.  Burgegon 
from  Cornwall;  and  Mr.  Ira  Needles,  who  is 
president  of  the  Ontario  safety  league  at  the 
present  time. 

This  committee  held  a  meeting  a  short 
time  ago,  and  arrived  at  certain  conclusions: 

1.  Candidates  for  appointment  to  any 
pohce  force  should  be  required  to  pass  a 
prescribed  course. 

2.  A  central  school  of  instruction  should 
be  established  by  the  province,  either  in 
addition  to,  or  in  heu  of,  a  well-established 
municipal   school. 

3.  A  course  of  advanced  training  and  staff 
training  be  provided   at  the  central  school. 

These  proposals  will  cost  a  considerable 
amount  of  money,  but  may  well  be  warranted 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  a  police  officer 
is  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  and  proper  law 
enforcement  is  a  basic  requirement  of  our 
system  of  goverimient. 

During  the  deliberations  of  the  committee, 
some  suggestion  was  made  tliat  finances 
might  be  arranged  through  contributions 
through  private  industry.  This  was  rejected 
unanimously  on  the  ground  that  no  interest 
but  that  of  the  public  as  a  whole  should  be 
involved    in    law    enforcement. 

Perhaps  some  hon.  members  will  remember 
that,  or  will  know  that,  a  long  time  ago, 
when  fire  insurance  and  fire  departments 
were  first  being  created  and  made  use  of,  the 
fire  departments  were  employed  by  the  fire 
insurance  companies,  and  when  a  fire 
occurred,  one  of  the  first  things  to  find  out 
was  whether  or  not  the  property  was  insiu-ed. 
Very  often,  if  it  was  not  insured,  the  fire 
services  were  not  made  available. 


Well,  from  that  experience  a  long  way 
back,  and  for  other  reasons,  it  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  finance  the 
police  through  any  contributions  from  any 
private  industry. 

The  committee  is  continuing  with  its  work, 
and  has  appointed  a  subcommittee  to  gather 
the  information  that  will  be  required  to 
develop  the  proposed  system  of  education. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  assert  confidently  that, 
during  the  past  year,  efficient  law  enforce- 
ment has  been  rendered  by  the  Ontario  pro- 
vincial police,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
remarkable  and  encouraging  reduction  of  111 
deaths  in  the  year  1958  on  highways  and 
roads  under  provincial  jurisdiction,  on  which 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Transport  (Mr.  Yaremko) 
has  given  more  detailed  information  for 
the  whole  province.  Also,  it  is  due  to  the 
relentless  efforts  displayed  in  assuring  the 
success  of  the  traffic  enforcement  campaign 
instituted  now  more  than  3  years  ago. 

Regarding  the  Ontario  provincial  police 
building  programme,  which  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Connell)  gave  infor- 
mation about  the  other  day,  I  would  just 
like  to  repeat  this,  that  for  the  fiscal  year 
1959-1960,  it  provides  for  the  construction 
of  district  headquarters  buildings  at  Dundas, 
Belleville  and  Cornwall  and  attachment 
buildings  at  Kirkland  Lake,  Espanola,  St. 
Catharines,  Port  Lambton  and  Kapuskasing. 

Also,  there  will  be  4  housing  units  built 
at  Espanola,  where  an  acute  housing  short- 
age prevails.  The  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
(Mr.  Wren)  is  not  in  his  seat  at  the  moment; 
he  sent  me  a  note  the  other  day  saying  that 
when  these  estimates  were  up  he  would 
ask  me  about  the  situation  at  Dryden.  I 
would  say  that  while  I  cannot  announce  that 
there  will  be  constructed  there,  in  the  cvur- 
rent  year,  a  new  detachment  building,  it  is, 
according  to  the  commissioner  of  police,  on 
his  programme  of  priority  to  ask  for  this  in  the 
1960-1961  plans  for  construction. 

Then,  the  Ontario  provincial  police  at  the 
present  time  have  25  radar  sets— 2  in  each 
of  districts  1  to  11,  one  in  North  Bay,  one 
in  Sudbury  and  one  in  the  Toronto  area. 

There  are  also  quite  a  large  number  of 
cars  equipped  with  the  beacon  light  warn- 
ing signal  which  I  think  is  a  very  useful 
device  in  connection  with  the  word  of 
warning. 

I  would  also  again  stress  that  efforts  are 
continuing  to  maintain  good  public  relations 
between  the  Ontario  provincial  police  and 
the  people  it  serves.  Assistant  Commissioner 
Bartlett  has  been  taking  a  particularly  active 
part  in  this  field. 
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Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  could  tell  the  House  if  it  is  the 
intention  that  the  new  police  college  is  to  be 
built,  and  whether  they  are  to  retain  the  site 
for  the  present  Toronto  police  college,  or  is 
it  to  be  removed  elsewhere? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  it  would  be  pre- 
mature to  make  any  final  statement  on  that. 
I  think  there  are  several  places  under  con- 
sideration. I  might  say  that  the  facilities  of 
the  University  of  London  have  been  suggested 
as  one  advantage  in  that  area,  but  there  is  no 
decision  as  yet  as  to  where  the  location 
should  be. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  ( Oshawa ) :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  few  days  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  approved  by  the  Oshawa  police 
commission,  and  I  think  a  copy  was  sent  to 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  and  to  the  mem- 
bers in  the  area.  It  will  not  take  a  minute, 
I  will  just  read  it: 

Whereas  the  necessity  for  properly 
trained  police  personnel  is  apparent  to 
the  general  public,   and 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  this  training 
be  uniform  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario, 

Therefore  be  it  resolved  that  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  establish  and  maintain  a 
college  for  the  purpose  of: 

( a )  training  police  personnel  of  all  ranks 
in  police  work; 

(b)  educating  police  personnel  of  all 
ranks  in  the  proper  attitude  towards  police 
work  based  on  the  traditional  concepts  of 
British  justice. 

I  notice  that  the  estimate  for  tliis  year  for 
the  Ontario  police  college  is  $40,000,  and 
according  to  the  public  accounts  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March,  1958,  the  amount  spent 
on  the  police  college  was  $30,723.  Now,  with 
the  appropriation  of  only  $40,000  this  year, 
it  seems  to  be  fairly  obvious  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  is  not  going  to  do  very  much 
about  that  resolution,  but  I  would  hke  to  ask 
him  for  the  information. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Quite  right.  In  the 
study  there  are  funds  that  are  available.  I 
can  have  this  committee  meet  and  continue 
its  work,  and  we  think  it  is  a  very  important 
matter  and  should  not  be  rushed  too  rapidly. 

We  have  now,  as  the  hon.  member  knows, 
what  I  tliink  is  a  great  fire  college.  It  took 
a  while  to  get  that.   But,  as  a  result  of  a  good 


deal  of  work  and  study,  I  think  we  have  a 
very  fine  site  and  a  very  fine  college  there. 
It  is  now  the  envy,  I  might  say,  of  a  lot 
of  other  jurisdictions. 

I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  that  we  are 
going  to  do  a  thorough  job  and  come,  eventu- 
ally, I  hope,  to  very  sensible  decisions  as  to 
where  we  can  locate  the  college,  the  dimen- 
sions, the  courses,  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  raise,  with  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  a  topic  which  I  have  raised 
a  number  of  times  before,  namely  the  use 
of  the  Ontario  provincial  police  in  labour- 
management  disputes. 

Each  time  I  have  raised  it,  I  want  to 
emphasize  right  now,  I  have  felt  that  we 
have  never  quite  got  to  grips  with  what  I 
feel  is  the  basic  problem.  Each  time  that  I 
have  raised  it,  I  think  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  has  felt  that  I  was,  in  effect,  attacking 
the  Ontario  provincial  police,  who  are  a  group 
of  men  trying  to  do  their  job— who  are  merely 
doing  their  duty. 

Let  me  emphasize,  right  at  the  outset,  that 
whether  he  felt  that  that  was  the  case  or  not, 
it  certainly  was  not  in  my  mind,  and  this  is 
the  point  I  want  to  try  to  sort  out. 

When  the  police  are  sent  in  to  a  labour- 
management  dispute,  they  are  sent  in  to  do  a 
job,  they  are  performing  their  duty,  they  are 
obeying  orders.  What  I  want  to  examine 
with  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  in  the  hopes 
that  we  can  get  to  grips  with  the  problem, 
is  the  wisdom  of  using  the  Ontario  provincial 
police  in  certain  instances. 

If  there  is  a  problem  of  protecting  a  prop- 
erty because  of  the  dangers  of  violence,  I  want 
to  suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General  that, 
in  the  overwhelming  nxmiber  of  cases,  this 
possibility  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  man- 
agement is  not  willing  to  accept  the  existence 
of  a  strike,  and  the  fact  that  a  group  of 
workers  are  legitimately  and  legally  out  on 
strike.  Instead,  they  attempt  to  replace  that 
group  of  workers. 

This  is  a  problem— the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  may  be  interested  to  know,  if  he  does 
not  already— that  the  select  committee  on 
labour  discussed  at  considerable  length.  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying,  witliout  breaking 
the  confidences  of  some  of  our  private  discus- 
sions, that  it  was  a  question  that  cut  across 
party  lines.  Say  we  have  a  group  of  workers 
who  are  out  on  strike,  after  having  gone 
through  the  whole  processes  of  the  law,  in 
some  instances.  They  feel  that  they  have  a 
proprietary  right  to  their  jobs  which  they  may 
have  held  for  30  or  40  years.     In  fact,  some 
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people  came  before  the  select  committee  and 
advanced  this  theory,  which  was  a  little  shock- 
ing to  some  hon.  members  of  the  committee— 
the  theory  that  a  worker  has  a  proprietary 
right  to  the  job,  after  he  has  spent  even  5  or 
10  years,  and  certainly  when  he  has  spent 
20  or  25  years,  so  much  of  his  life  that,  in 
effect,  it  becomes  his  property,  and  that  he 
cannot  be  just  deprived  of  it  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand. 

If  a  group  of  workers  go  out  on  strike 
legally,  and  management  tries  to  take  their 
jobs  away,  and  give  them  to  another  group 
of  workers,  I  want  to  submit  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  that  no  red-blooded  Cana- 
dian is  going  to  stand  idly  by  while  that  kind 
of  thing  happens.  If  police  are  sent  into 
a  situation  like  that,  for  what  appears,  in 
most  instances,  to  be  on  management  side,  to 
escort  alternative  workers— what  are  known 
in  trade  union  circles  as  "scabs"— into  the 
job,  we  are  almost  certain  to  get  violence. 
This  is  the  thing  that  I  want  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  to  look  at  for  a  moment. 

Responsibility  for  violence,  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances, rests  not  with  the  strikers,  not 
with  the  police,  but  with  the  authorities  who 
create  the  circumstances  in  which  violence  is 
possible  and,  perhaps,  even  inevitable. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  was  true,  not  only 
in  a  little  village  called  Badger  a  week  or 
so  ago,  in  another  province,  but  I  think  it  is 
equally  true  in  any  instance  in  this  province, 
where  police  are  sent  in,  vinder  the  circum- 
stances that  I  have  just  described. 

When  a  group  of  police  go  in  there,  I  think 
hon.  members  will  agree  with  me,  their  major 
objective— in  fact,  perhaps,  their  sole  objec- 
tive—is to  protect  property.  Immediately 
there  is  a  clash  of  basic  principles.  The  police 
are  protecting  property— and  life,  in  some 
instances— but  it  is  getting  rather  rare  that 
they  have  to  protect  life.  Usually,  they  are 
sent  in  because  of  the  threat  to  property. 
But,  I  think  we  must  recognize  that  there  are 
other  basic  rights  that  deserve  protection 
under  such  circumstances. 

One  is  the  basic  right  of  association. 
Another  is  the  basic  right,  the  proprietary 
right,  to  their  jobs  that  they  are  being 
deprived  of.  If  they  do  not  put  up  a  fight, 
they  may  lose  their  jobs  forever. 

Under  those  circumstances,  there  is  a 
serious  danger  of  having  violence  and  di£B- 
culties,  a  danger  that  is  aggravated  by  sending 
in  the  police.  Therefore,  I  would  like  to 
submit  for  serious  consideration  that,  in  future 
instances,  when  requests  come  sometimes 
from  local  poUce  forces,  sometimes  from  local 


councils  or  under  pressure  from  management 
which  may  be  the  management  of  big  industry 
in  the  area- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  on  some  occasions 
such  pressure  has  been  made,  and  if  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  is  not  discriminating  in 
terms  of  when  he  concedes  to  these  requests, 
then  unwittingly  he  will  be  creating  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  violence  may  take  place. 

Let  me  try  to  illustrate  this  point.  This 
may  not  be  the  best  case  to  illustrate  it,  but 
it  is  one  that  I  have  been  trying  to  come 
to  grips  with  in  this  House  for  some  little 
time. 

I  have  raised  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  a  situation 
in  the  northern  limits  of  Marathon  where 
the  companies  threw  up  road  blocks  in  a 
strike  situation. 

It  is  significant  now,  to  recall  that,  on, 
Thursday,  March  5,  if  I  recall  the  date 
correctly,  after  the  issue  had  been  raised  in 
the  House,  the  reply  of  the  company  was 
that  there  were  no  road  blocks— just  cate- 
gorically no.  The  files  of  the  Port  Arthur 
'News-Chronicle  will  document  this.  The  next 
day  the  union  presented  the  paper  with 
pictures  and  documentary  evidence.  Faced 
with  that  then,  the  company  reversed  its 
stand,  and  revealed  the  truth  of  the  situation, 
and  in  the  Saturday  edition,  they  acknowl- 
edged that  there  had  been  road  blocks.  But 
they  explained  that— well,  I  do  not  know 
what  their  explanation  was. 

I  now  come  to  when  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  finally  got  around  to  answering  my 
question  in  the  House.  His  explanation  was, 
as  I  listened  to  it,  and  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  Canadian  Press  dispatch  that  appeared  in 
the  Port  Arthur  News-Chronicle,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Spooner  told  CCF  leader 
MacDonald  in  the  Legislature  that  the 
blocks  were  set  up  on  February  24,  after 
a  fracas  between  30  striking  members  of 
the  lumber  and  saw  mill  workers'  union 
and   the  provincial   police. 

It  is  rather  significant  that  by  the  time 
Hansard  got  out,  the  reference  to  the  pro- 
vincial police  had  disappeared,  for  Hansard 
reads: 

The  company  had  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  impose  these  road  blocks  to  pre- 
vent violence  and  vandalism. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  mentioned 
provincial  police  because  I  heard  it,  and 
the  Canadian  Press  story  documents  it. 
However,  in  the  interval— if  the  hon.  Minister 
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wishes  to  comment  on  this,  just  let  me  com- 
plete the  story. 

In  the  interval,  the  representatives  of  the 
union  involved  had  sent  letters  to  both  the 
hon.  Minister  and  to  the  hon.  Minister  from 
Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Wardrope).  I  am  reading 
from  one  paragraph  of  a  letter  that  was 
sent  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  on  March  12,  in  which  they  say  this: 

Where  did  you  get  the  information  that 
there  was  any  vandalism  or  violence  or 
any  threat  of  either  in  the  area?  Where 
did  you  get  the  information  that  there  was 
a  fracas  between  strikers  and  Ontario 
provincial  police?  There  has  been  no 
vandalism  or  violence  in  the  area,  and 
there  has  been  no  fracas  involving  the 
Ontario  provincial  police,  although  your 
government  made  certain  there  were 
plenty  of  them  in  the  area. 

In  another  letter  which  they  wrote  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions, 
who  represents  Port  Arthur,  they  conjfirm 
this  again.    I  quote: 

There  was  no  vandalism  in  the  area 
or  threats  of  vandalism.  There  was  no 
fracas  with  the  Ontario  provincial  police 
and  no  fracas  which  involved  them.  Both 
of  the  foregoing  statements  can  be  verified 
by  the  Ontario  provincial  police  in  the 
area,  and  heaven  knows  there  are  enough 
of  them  in  the  area.  I  believe  that  Mr. 
Spooner  has  swallowed  the  company  line 
right  up  to  the  sinker.  In  the  meantime 
there  are  many  people  who  have  their 
rights  of  access  and  ingress  denied  them, 
and  they  are  quite  hot  imder  the  collar 
about  it. 

Apart  from  ironing  out  the  contradictions 
and  the  inconsistencies  in  the  contention  of 
tlie  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  regard- 
ing the  involvement  of  the  Ontario  provincial 
police— which  surely  can  be  confirmed  from 
the  Ontario  provincial  police  records— yes,  I 
think  we  should  have  some  comment  here. 
All  right,  go  ahead.  I  would  like  to  hear  the 
comment. 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  ( Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  The  hon.  member  said  he  wanted 
to  finish,  so  let  him  go  ahead  and  finish  his 
story. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  just  about  finished 
as  far  as  the  hon.  Minister  is  concerned. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  is 
getting  awfully  touchy. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  not  getting  touchy 
at  all.  The  hon.  member  for  York  South  is 
the  one  who  is  touchy. 

An  hon.  member:  Why  does  he  not  get  or» 
the  ladder  and  get  up  out  of  the  ditch? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Here  is  another  point, 
and  I  want  to  draw  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General,  and  that  is  why  I  did 
sit  down  because,  as  far  as  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  is  concerned,  I  have 
completed. 

According  to  my  information,  there  is  A 
condition  which  may  give  rise  to  diflBculties 
and,  ultimately,  violence.  The  company,  in 
this  instance,  has  workers  in  the  bush  while 
the  strike  is  on.  Each  time  those  workers 
want  to  come  out,  a  call  goes  out  to  Geraldton 
and  the  Ontario  provincial  police  come  in 
and  they  put  a  car  in  front  and  a  car  behind 
the  strikers,  and  escort  them  out.  Each  time 
that  they  want  to  go  from  Geraldton  back 
into  the  bush  through  the  picket  lines,  the 
Ontario  provincial  police  escorts  them.  Now 
I  ask  him:  is  that  a  fact?  And  if  it  is  a  fact, 
does  he  think  that  he  is  running  the  serious 
risk  of  violence  some  time  in  the  future. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Members  of  the  Ontario 
provincial  police  attend  strike  scenes— I  am 
speaking  generally— only  for  the  preservation 
of  peace.  That  is  their  primary  responsibility, 
and  I  am  giving  the  hon.  member  now  the 
authority  of  the  commissioner  himself,  who  is 
here  in  the  wings.  They  do  not  escort  any 
workers  into  any  plant,  they  do  not  take  sides 
with  either  management  or  labour,  and  I 
would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  he  ought 
to  go  into  the  north  once  in  a  while,  but  I 
would  say  that  anyone  who  visits  through 
the  north  with  any  close  contact  at  all  with 
the  Ontario  provincial  police  there— and  it  is 
my  privilege  at  the  present  time,  by  reason 
of  my  office,  to  be  able  to  do  that  from  time 
to  time— I  think  anyone  who  would  see  them 
in  action  would  say  that  they  are  a  very  fine 
force,  and  that  they  are  certainly  not  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  management  or  anything 
of  that  sort. 

The  inspectors  are  very  experienced  men 
who  have  come  up  from  the  ranks,  in  all 
cases  in  the  north,  I  think,  they  have  all 
come  up  through  the  ranks,  and  they  are 
acclimatized  to  northern  conditions,  and  these 
problems,  such  as  the  hon.  member  raises, 
usually  are  problems  that  are  in  the  north. 

The  inspectors  of  the  districts  have  instruc- 
tions, and  they  do  not  go  in  for  show  of  force 
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unnecessarily.  They  are  quite  aware  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  periods  when  individual 
tempers  are  inflammatory,  and  they  endeavour 
not  to  aggravate  that  situation  by  a  show  of 
force. 

The  law  is  there  and  has  bfeen  pretty  well 
interpreted  in  this  field,  and  they  have  a  duty 
to  perform  to  society  to  see  that  nobody 
breaks  the  peace,  even  though  the  hon.  mem- 
ber has  suggested  they  have  some  vested 
rights,  and  I  appreciate  what  he  is  saying, 
theoretically.  Nevertheless,  those  rights  must 
be  related  to  the  law  as  it  is,  and  if  people 
in  that  situation  imagine  they  have  more 
rights  than  they  really  have,  and  do  things 
that,  in  effect,  break  the  law,  then  I  do  not 
think  that  there  is  any  grounds  for  complain- 
ing if  police  oflGcers,  doing  their  duty,  take 
the  steps  that  are  necessary. 

Actually,  I  think  I  am  correct  in  saying 
that  in  practically  all  cases— and  we  have 
not  had  very  many  of  them— where  there  has 
been  real  trouble  and  real  conflict  in  the 
north,  where  charges  have  been  laid,  it  has 
ended  by  going  through  the  court  in  the 
regular  way. 

Those  charges,  I  think,  in  almost  all  cases 
have  resulted  in  convictions  which  would 
show  that,  as  the  law  now  is— and  I  think 
my  hon.  friend  does  not  really  like  the  law 
as  it  is,  and  would  like  to  see  it  changed, 
but  I  am  talking  now  as  the  law  now  is— 
I  do  not  think  tliat  there  have  been  any  cases 
where  the  police  have  exceeded  their  authority 
and  have  done  things  that  they  should  not 
have  done,  and  certainly,  if  that  were  the 
case,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  have  been 
reflected  in  the  court  actions. 

I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  and  everybody 
—I  am  assuring  not  only  him— that  I  am  pretty 
sure  that,  as  long  as  the  present  commissioner 
is  in  charge  and  I  might  say  that  as  long  as 
I  am  in  this  ofiice,  the  Ontario  provincial 
police  force  will  not  be  used  by  any  group  of 
people  for  their  own  particular  preference  or 
help. 

I  can  say  that  attempts  may  be  made  at 
times,  as  the  hon.  member  has  suggested,  at 
the  local  level.  But  from  my  experience  with 
local  councils,  they  are  not  inclined  to  rush 
in  to  assist  management  unduly.  They  are 
elected  representatives  of  the  people,  and 
they  balance  things  off  pretty  sensibly,  and 
only  on  very  rare  occasions  do  we  get  requests 
from  the  mayor  of  a  municipality  to  give  aid. 
When  that  request  comes  from  a  responsible 
authority  at  that  level,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Ontario  provincial  police  then  to  send  in  such 


assistance    as    they    may    consider    necessary 
after  a  reasonable  appraisal  of  the  situation. 

With  regard  to  their  own  territory,  of 
course,  that  is  the  municipalities'  own  res- 
ponsibility. Quite  apart  from  this  one  case 
that  my  hon.  friend  has  been  harping  on  and 
repeating  here,  I  think  the  relations  have  been 
pretty  good.  I  do  not  think  in  that  particular 
case  that  the  police  have  done  anything  that 
they  should  not  have  done,  and  I  am  sure  they 
are  not  favouring  either  side. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  let  me  make  this 
comment  and  try  to  get  things  sorted  out.  I 
agree  the  Ontario  provincial  police  is  a  fine 
force,  I  do  not  want  to  get  into  the  position  of 
appearing  to  criticize  it.  If  we  are  going  to 
come  to  grips  with  this,  we  are  not  going  to 
do  it  if  I  am  put  in  the  position  of,  in  effect, 
attacking  them.  I  am  just  suggesting  this, 
that  when  the  hon.  Attorney-General  says 
that  they  do  not  escort  workers  into  the  jobs, 
I  am  told  that  this  simply  is  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  There  has  hardly  been  a 
serious  strike  situation  for  quite  some  time 
where,  if  the  police  became  involved,  there 
were  not  accusations  that  the  police  were 
being  used  to  escort  alternative  workers  into 
the  plant. 

I  will  have  to  concede  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  that  there  is  an  area  of  law  here 
that  is  not  clear,  or  to  the  extent  it  is  clear, 
many  people  who  know  anything  about  the 
situation  will  agree  that  it  is  unworkable  for 
that  reason,  that  it  is  bad  law.  In  fact,  we  had 
one  group  of  management  who  came  before 
the  select  committee  on  labour  and  made 
the  suggestion  that  it  was  about  time  we 
re-examined  those  sections  of  the  criminal 
code  and  recognized  that  they  were  com- 
pletely unworkable  and  threw  them  out.  I 
think  they  were  right. 

I  repeat,  if  management  is  going  to  take 
unto  itself— whether  it  be  the  legal  right  or 
not— to  replace  and  take  away  the  jobs  of  a 
group  of  workers  who  are  legally  out  on 
strike,  then  make  no  mistake  about  it— red- 
blooded  Canadians  are  going  to  fight  for  their 
jobs. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  will  have  viol- 
ence on  his  hands,  and  if  he  brings  police 
into  the  picture,  the  violence  is  going  to  be 
complicated.  However,  I  will  just  leave  that 
because  I  am  only  stating  a  case  here. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Our 
job  is  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and  I  say 
to  my  hon.  friend  that  is  going  to  be  done, 
now  that  is  it. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  here  when  I 
was  trying  to  assess  the  various  principles 
that  are  involved,  a  little  earlier,  but  under 
this  circumstance  the  police  came  in  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  and  protect  property,  but 
in  the  process  of  doing  that  they  may  well  be 
taking  away  from  a  group  of  workers  their 
right  of  association,  and  they  may  well  be 
taking  away  something  that  is  not  a  legal 
right  yet— that  is  a  right  to  their  jobs.  To  a 
group  of  workers,  the  protection  of  property 
will  not  be  any  more  important  than  protect- 
ing their  future  livelihood.  Sometime  we  will 
have  to  get  the  law  up  to  date  with  the  reali- 
ties of  life  today. 

To  bring  this  to  a  conclusion,  is  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  in  a  position  to  categorically 
deny  at  the  moment  that  the  Ontario  provin- 
cial police  are  not  escorting  workers  to  the 
picket  line  in  this  situation  in  Marathon  now? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  have  the  assurance  of 
the  commissioner,  who  is  sitting  in  the  wings, 
if  I  interpreted  his  signals  correctly,  they  are 
not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  give  anything  but  secondhand  in- 
formation from  the  union  that  is  involved,  but 
they  tell  me  that  they  are.  I  suggest  that  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  look  into  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  May  I  say  a  few  words 
in  connection  with  the  remarks  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  about  my  state- 
ment in  the  House  regarding  the  question  of 
road  blocks,  and  so  on  and  so  forth,  in  the 
Marathon  area.  I  think  that  the  statement 
of  the  company— at  least  I  am  told  by  my 
advisors— in  the  statement  the  company  made 
that  no  road  block  had  been  placed  by  them, 
they  meant  that  no  road  blocks  had  been 
placed  on  public  roads,  and  there  have  been 
no  road  blocks  on  public  roads.  The  road 
blocks  that  had  been  placed  on  roads  had 
been  on  company  roads,  on  company  prop- 
erty, property  which  is  leased  from  the 
Crown  and  is  owned  by  the  company. 

Insofar  as  the  statement  which  I  made  to 
the  House,  if  there  is  some  error  in  it  that 
Hansard  does  not  show— that  I  passed  some 
remark  about  the  Ontario  provincial  police— 
I  will  be  glad  to  check  it  with  my  written 
statement  which  I  am  quite  sure  I  still  have 
in  my  files.  I  have  not  read  Hansard  in  that 
particular  respect. 

The  information  which  I  gave,  in  answer 
to  the  hon.  member's  question,  was  received 
by  me  from  employees  or  staff  members  of 
my  department  in  the  northwest,  which  they 


gained  from  their  officials  in  that  area.  So, 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  a  number  of 
charges  laid,  and  a  number  of  persons  have 
already  appeared  in  police  courts  and  their 
case  has  been  remanded,  would  certainly  indi- 
cate that  there  has  been  some  sort  of  a  fracas 
whether  it  involved  the  Ontario  provincial 
police  or  not.  I  do  not  know,  but  the  state- 
ment I  gave  was  based  on  information  which 
I  had  received  from  our  office  at  the 
Lakehead. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  appreciate  a  copy 
of  the  hon.  Minister's  reply  to  the  letter  that 
he  got  from  the  union. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  I  did  better  than  that.  I  also  met  the 
union  officials,  and  I  discussed  their  problem, 
and  I  might  tell  him  that  I  am  doing  my 
very  best  to  assist  in  settling  that  problem 
which,  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  is  a  wildcat 
strike  in  the  first  place. 

It  is  not  a  legal  strike,  therefore  there  are 
some  problems  that  are  rather  serious,  and 
both  sides  have  finally  agreed  that  they  are 
going  to  get  to  a  point  of  negotiating  a  con- 
tract for  themselves  so  that  everybody  will 
be  able  to  go  back  to  work. 

Vote  216  agreed  to. 

On  vote  217: 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  want  to  deal  with  vote 
217,  for  a  moment,  please.  Last  October,  Mr. 
Percy  Wilson  retired  as  official  guardian,  hav- 
ing held  that  office  for  approximately  22  years. 
His  record  was  one  of  distinguished  service; 
he  reached  the  retirement  age  a  few  months 
ago.     Mr.  J.  M.  Baird,  QC,  succeeded  him. 

Mr.  Baird's  long  service  is  being  recognized 
in  this  way,  although  he  himself  will  be 
reaching  retirement  age  before  very  long. 
The  official  guardian  represents  children  under 
21  years  of  age,  in  all  matters  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario,  in  the  county  courts  and 
the  surrogate  courts,  in  connections  with 
matters  dealing  with  children  entitled  to  a 
share  in  estates.  In  addition,  he  consents 
to  sales  of  lands  in  which  infants  are  entitled 
when  the  sale  is  pursuant  to  The  Devolution 
of  Estates  Act. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  in  paying  tribute  to  Mr. 
Wilson,  that  I  had,  on  half-a-dozen  occasions, 
gone  along  to  him  and  I  found  him  always 
very  courteous,  and  also  prepared  to  help 
any  poor  person  who  needed  help.  I  do 
feel,  sir,  that  the  government  of  Ontario  has 
lost  a  very  fine  civil  servant. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  might  say  that  the 
present  official  guardian  is  sitting  in  the 
wings.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member  will  find 
that  he  will  give  him  equally  good  treatment. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  notice  an  item  lacking  in  vote  217,  vote 
218,  and  vote  219.  It  is  not  a  large  sum  of 
money,  but  what  is  in  last  year's  estimates 
and  is  not  in  this  year's,  is  auditors'  fees. 
Now,  the  question  that  I  want  to  direct  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  is  that,  if  those 
accounts  are  being  audited  at  the  present 
time,  who  is  looking  after  the  auditing  in  each 
of  those  cases? 

I  noticed  in  vote  217  last  year  under  the 
item  it  was  $750,  in  vote  218  it  was  $4,000, 
and  in  vote  219  it  was  $3,400.  The  question 
is,  are  those  accounts  being  audited  and,  if  so, 
who  is  doing  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  will  just  have  that 
in  a  moment.  The  present  auditors  are 
Arthur  A.  Cawley  and  Company.  I  am  sorry, 
that  is  the  public  trustee.  With  the  official 
guardian  and  the  accountant  of  the  supreme 
court,  the  auditors  are  Oscar  Hudson  and 
Company,  and  the  auditors  of  the  public 
trustee  accounts  are  Arthur  A.  Cawley  and 
Company. 

The  money  is  included  in  the  maintenance 
vote  instead  of  having  it  in  a  separate  item, 
I  am  told. 

Mr.  Manley:  A  further  question  to  that, 
why  should  that  be  in  maintenance,  why 
should  it  not  still  be  under  the  item  of  audit? 
I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  classified  as 
a  maintenance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  guess  it  is  just  the 
auditors'  idea  of  how  to  put  it  in  a  capsule, 
so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Manley:  Is  it  a  matter  of  hiding  funds? 
I  think  it  should  be  more  specific  than  that, 
it  should  be  set  out  whatever  monies  are 
allotted  for. 

Vote  217  agreed  to. 

Vote  218  agreed  to. 

Vote  219  agreed  to. 

On  vote  220: 

Mr.  Manley:  I  do  not  think  I  got  an  answer 
to  my  question.  Why  has  the  change  been 
made  in  procedure?  Auditor's  fees  to  main- 
tenance, surely  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
can  give  the  House  an  answer  as  to  why  it  has 
been  placed  in  maintenance. 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Well,  as  I  say,  the 
auditors  apparently  put  in  a  capsule  that 
way.  I  have  asked  them  to  take  note  of  the 
hon  member's  remarks,  and  perhaps  next 
time  when  it  is  put  out  they  might  spell 
it  out  a  little  more  in  detail. 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  I  think  it  should  be 
spelled  out. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  vote  220,  there  are  a 
couple  of  items  which  I  think  would  come 
under  county  courts. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Perhaps  I  should  make 
a  comment  on  vote  220  because  that  is  new. 
That  is  set  up  in  anticipation  I  will  be  able, 
through  a  study  that  is  now  proceeding,  to 
advance,  in  the  year  ahead,  work  in  relation 
to  the  administration  of  county  and  district 
courts. 

There  is  quite  a  problem  there  of  distri- 
bution of  work.  I  have  been  trying  to 
arrive  at  a  solution  with  the  judges  and  the 
members  of  the  bar— that  is  the  representa- 
tives of  the  bar  association  and  the  inspector 
of  legal  office— and  we  have  set  up  there 
an  allowance  that  would  permit  work  in  that 
direction  to  be  proceeded  with  in  this  current 
year. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  moment  to  say 
exactly  what  they  will  be,  because  I  want 
to  have  unanimity,  if  I  can,  amongst  all 
those  who  will  be  working  together  in  the 
type  of  procedure  to  be  recommended. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  two  items  I 
would  like  to  read- hon.  members  may  recall 
that,  back  on  February  3,  I  asked  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  a  question  in  connection 
with  another  aspect  of  the  problem  con- 
cerning two  accidents  that  had  taken  place 
off  Port  Alma  with  a  company  called  the 
Underwater  Gas  Developers  Association.  It 
is  a  company  that  digs  under  Lake  Erie  for 
possible  gas  or  oil. 

In  1957  there  was  an  accident  with  tliis 
company,  in  which  two  people  lost  their 
lives,  then  in  1958  there  was  another  acci- 
dent in  which  5  more  lost  their  lives,  leav- 
ing 18  children  orphaned.  Now,  as  it  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  by  another  of  the 
companies  involved  in  this  kind  of  business, 
in  that  area  this  is  almost  the  equivalent  of 
front  line  casualties  because  the  company 
involved  has  very  few  employees,  and  they 
have  lost  7  in  a  two-year  period. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  is,  in  each  instance  there 
was  a  coroner's  inquest  held,  and  in  each 
instance   my   information   is,  without  having 
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had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  actual  coro- 
ner's jury  report,  that  they  fix  in  pretty 
direct  and  unequivocal  terms  some,  if  not 
all,  the  responsibility  with  the  company. 

Now,  with  whom  does  the  responsibility 
rest  for  taking  such  action  as  a  coroner's 
inquest  points  to,  when  we  have  a  situation 
down  there?  Nothing  is  being  done.  Because 
of  a  jurisdictional  dispute,  they  cannot  even 
get  a  union  so  that  they  can  protect  their 
own  working  conditions.  Quite  apart  from 
that,  with  whom  does  the  responsibility  rest 
in  implementing  the  recommendations  that 
come  out  of  a  coroner's  jury  inquest? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  There  would  always  be 
the  question  of  action,  as  a  result  of  it,  against 
a  civil  liability.  But  if  the  hon.  member  is 
suggesting  that  there  is  some  company  operat- 
ing in  a  dangerous  fashion,  I  will  ask  the 
Deputy  Attorney-General  to  look  into  that, 
and  look  at  the  inquest  finding  and  make 
some  definite  inquiries. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  I  would  suggest 
that  in  two  years  they  lost  28  per  cent, 
of  their  working  force  by  death.  Either 
that  is  a  fantastically  unfortunate  series  of 
accidents,  or  else  it  is  carelessness.  The  coro- 
ner's jury  suggested  it  was  due  to  at  least 
inadequate  safety  precautions. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  True,  but  at  the  rate  they 
are  going  they  will  lose  all  of  them  in  about 
4  or  5  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  What  is  the  name  of 
the  company? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Underwater  Gas  Devel- 
opers, off  Port  Alma. 

Now,  the  other  point  that  I  wanted  to  raise 
with  the  hon.  Attorney-General— I  suspect 
this  must  have  been  drawn  to  his  attention- 
is  that  on  January  6  of  this  year,  there  was 
a  news  story  to  the  effect  that,  in  an  action 
before  the  Ontario  court  of  appeals,  the 
insurance  company  had  succeeded  in  a 
judgment  to  withhold  a  $3,000  insurance 
payment  to  a  mother  who  had  lost  her  son 
in  a  car  accident.  The  reason  for  it  was 
that  it  was  found  he  had  been  drinking. 
He  was  not  driving  the  car;  he  was  just  a 
passenger  in  the  car.  Yet,  apparently,  there 
was  some  loophole  in  the  insurance  contract 
so  that  the  mother  did  not  receive  the 
$3,000.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  of  far 
wider  importance  than  this  one  instance.  For 
example,  the  hon.  Attorney-General  is  inter- 
ested in  traffic  safety,  and  as  we  approach 
New  Year's  eve  he  and  his  hon.  colleague  in 


The  Department  of  Transport  will  be  spend- 
ing tliousands  of  dollars  telling  people  not 
to  drive  their  car,  to  take  a  taxi,  or  to 
drive  with  a  friend  who  has  not  been  drink- 
ing. If  we  now  discover  that  some— maybe 
more  insurance  policies  than  realized— con- 
tain clauses  invalidating  the  company's  obli- 
gation if  the  policy-holder  has  been  drinking, 
even  though  he  has  nothing  to  do  with 
driving  the  car,  it  seems  to  me  tliat  this  is  the 
kind  of  situation  in  which  there  should  be 
some  regulations. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Was  there  passenger 
coverage? 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  member  has  just  said  he  thinks 
that  this  was  the  case.  Now,  if  somebody  is 
riding  in  an  automobile  and  the  owner  of 
the  car  has  a  public  liability  policy,  or  if  they 
have  a  collision  policy,  then  the  claim  is  paid, 
no  matter  who  is  riding  in  the  car. 

Does  he  follow  that?  I  would  not  want 
anybody  to  get  the  idea,  by  what  the  hon. 
member  says,  that  the  insurance  companies 
and  the  insurance  agents  across  the  province 
are  not  providing  the  public  with  the  right 
type  of  insurance.  I  would  not  want  anybody 
to  get  that  impression,  and  I  am  sure  he 
would  not  either. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  certain  that  is  the 
case  in  this  instance.  Let  me  read  these  two 
paragraphs; 

At  the  trial  in  Guelph  last  year,  Mr. 
Justice  Moorhouse  of  the  Ontario  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  the  insurance  company 
should  pay  Mrs.  Givins  the  face  value  of 
the  policy,  although  he  found  there  was  .9 
parts  of  alcohol  in  the  dead  youth's  blood. 

The  court  of  appeal  upset  this  decision, 
Mr.  Justice  Laidlaw,  who  wrote  the  court's 
majority  judgment,  upheld  the  company's 
contention  that  the  policy  contained  an 
exclusion  which  said  that  there  should  be 
no  payment  if  there  was  alcohol  in  young 
Givins'  blood. 

The  point  is  that  this  chap  was  not  driving 
at  all.    He  was  a  passenger  in  the  car. 

Mr.  Cowling:  He  might  have  been  insured 
with  this  company  that  vvdll  only  insure  for 
non-drinkers.  There  is  such  a  company  in 
the  province,  and  if  that  is  the  case  they 
would  not  pay  in  any  event. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  he  is  not  driving  the 
car? 

Mr.  Cowling:  It  does  not  matter  what 
position  he  is  in. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  get  the  news  story 
correctly,  the  insurance  was  not  paid  because 
the  lad  had  been  drinking,  yet  the  drinking 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  accident  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  what  the  policy 
said. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object  in  the  first  instance  to  the  hon. 
member  coming  here  with  such  meagre 
information  based  on  a  press  report. 

Interjection   by   an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  it  is  based  on  a  press 
report,  and  giving  the  impression  to  the 
public  that  somehow  or  other  there  are 
insurance  policies  being  sold  by  insurance 
companies  and  agents  which  do  not  give  the 
protection  which  they  purport  to  give. 

I  think  in  all  fairness,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  the  hon.  member  wants  to  do  his  job  as  an 
elected  representative,  a  responsible  elected 
representative,  and  is  prepared  to  raise  this 
question,  he  should  have  gone  into  it  in 
some  greater  detail,  and  brought  in  the  detail 
here,  so  that  we  could,  perhaps,  listen  to 
his  presentation,  with  some  more  knowledge 
than  he  has  given  us  here,  on  a  very  flimsy 
press  report. 

He  throws  a  little  buckshot  around  and 
g;ives  the  impression  that  people  are  paying 
for  something  they  have  not  got.  It  is  not 
right  to  do  that. 

I  wonder  what  the  hon.  member  would 
say  if  he  were  in  the  insurance  business,  and 
someone  got  up  in  some  Legislature  and 
made  these  wild  charges  on  some  very  flimsy 
evidence.  He  should  have  come  here  and, 
perhaps,  have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  getting 
the  decision  of  the  court  in  detail,  and 
explained  it  to  the  hon.  members  here,  if 
there  is  such  a  thing  going  on,  and  if  it  has 
some  basis  in  fact. 

Perhaps  I  might  want  to  investigate  some 
of  the  policies  that  are  going  through  my 
ofiice  that  I  might  not  be  aware  of.  I  doubt 
very  much  if  such  is  the  case  at  all,  but  he 
should  come  here  better  documented  than 
he  comes.  This  is  the  usual  manner  of  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  coming  here 
with  some  press  report.  Probably  he  has 
not  looked  at  it  before  today.  He  scans 
through  it  very  quickly,  and  then  comes  out 
here  with  some  accusation  placing  a  cloud 
over  the  operations  of  thousands  of  respect- 
able businessmen  in  this  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
moment,  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that. 
I  would  like  to   say   amen   after   this   great 


championing  of  the  insurance  companies,  but 
I  will  introduce  the  hon.  member  from  St. 
Andrew  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  who 
has  already  told  the  House  on  one  occasion 
why  he  cancelled  a  policy  that  was  not  giving 
him  fair  value. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  ought  to  go  to  his  great 
friend,  Andrew  Brewin,  and  be  guided  by  his 
advice,  and  save  a  little  bit  of  time  around 
here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  It  certainly  does  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  this  particular  item 
on  the  estimates,  I  must  say. 

Vote  220  agreed  to. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development ) :  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  from  York  South  if  I  just  could,  that 
contract  of  insurance  contained  a  clause— he 
can  call  it  a  statutory  condition  if  he  wishes 
—but  it  contained  a  clause,  it  says  right  here 
at  the  bottom,  I  point  it  out  to  him,  there  was 
a  clause  stating  that,  if  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  there  was  any  alcohol  in  the  de- 
ceased's system  his  beneficiary  was  excluded 
from  recovering. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  are  some  policies 
that  cover  only  teetotalers,  so  a  person  who 
drinks  needs  to  be  careful  that  he  does  not 
get  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  had  a  letter  of  a  resolution  passed  by 
the  Ontario  county  council  respecting  the 
board  of  audit,  a  criminal  justice  account.  It 
appears  that  up  to  1957,  the  auditors  were 
put  in  there,  but  after  the  unconditional  grant 
of  $1  was  given  to  the  local  municipalities 
there  is  now  no  need  for  that,  but  still  the 
audit  is  going  on  year  after  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  That  is  being  arranged 
on  a  permissive  basis.  If  the  local  authority 
wants  to  do  away  with  it,  they  will  have 
permission  to  do  so.  I  think  it  is  actually 
going  through  at  the  present  time,  it  is  some- 
where in  process  right  now  to  provide  for  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
the  committee  rise  and  report  certain  reso- 
lutions, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report   agreed   to. 
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NOTICE    OF    MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:    Notice  of  motion  No. 

4,  standing  in  the  name  of  Mr.  MacDonald, 

Resolved, 

That,  in  the  interest  of  sound  public 
administration,  the  civil  service  commission 
of  Ontario  should  be  re-established  on  a 
basis  independent  of  the  executive  and  res- 
ponsible to  the  Legislature,  so  that  it  may 
be  able  to  maintain  the  measure  of  central 
control  is  necessary  to  insure  a  career 
based  in  the  merit  principle  and  governed 
by  uniform   standards. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Regard- 
ing this  resolution,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  at  the 
outset,  that  the  emphasis  in  this  motion  is  that 
our  civil  service  commission  should  be  estab- 
lished on  a  basis  independent  of  the  executive 
and  responsible  to  the  Legislature  so  that  we 
can  achieve  the  objectives  which  are  outlined 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  motion. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  just 
about  two  or  three  months  ago  a  report  on 
the  federal  civil  service  was  made  to  the 
federal  commission  by  Mr.  Heeney— who  has 
since  gone  to  a  diplomatic  post  in  Washington 
—in  which  they  reviewed  the  development  of 
federal  civil  service  after  some  40  years  of 
experience  since  the  basic  Act  was  passed  at 
the  time  of  World  War  I.  From  the  early 
part  of  this  report,  I  would  like  to  read  a 
paragraph  in  which  they  set  out  what  is 
described  as  "the  central  issue." 

In  undertaking  this  task,  the  commission 
was  confronted  from  the  outset  with  the 
basic  and  central  issue  involved  in  all  ques- 
tions of  public  personnel  administration— 
namely,  how  to  provide  the  freedom  and 
flexibility  required  to  enable  the  admini- 
strator to  do  the  job,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintain  the  measure  of  central  control 
necessary  to  insure  a  career  service  based 
on  the  merit  principle  and  governed  by 
uniform  standards. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  if  one  examines, 
in  the  light  of  this  general  prescription  as  to 
what  we  should  seek  in  a  civil  service  com- 
mission, and  our  civil  service  commission  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  he  will  note  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  there  is  no  real  authority 
established  as  yet  in  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion in  Ontario.  It  has  a  nominal  authority. 
Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  my  point  best  by 
recalling  an  occasion,  2  or  3  years  ago,  when 
we  were  discussing  this  issue  in  the  House, 
and  one  of  the  hon.  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley), 
stood  up  and  in  very  categoric  terms  stated 


that  he  was  not  interested  in  the  civil  service 
appointing  people  to  his  department.  He 
knew  what  he  wanted— they  did  not— there- 
fore, he  was  going  to  make  the  appointment. 
I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  situation  that 
exists.  Appointments  are  made  at  the  depart- 
mental level,  in  some  instances,  on  a  merit 
basis  following  examinations. 

But,  in  many  other  instances,  there  is  no 
safeguard.  When  the  appointment  has  been 
made,  it  is  rubber-stamped  or  endorsed  by  the 
civil  service  commission.  There  is  not  an 
adequate  degree  of  central  control.  There  is 
not  an  adequate  implementation  of  the  merit 
system,  and  the  result  is,  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  have  not  achieved  what 
was  the  basic  objective  of  the  federal  Civil 
Service  Act  when  it  was  passed  in  Ottawa  at 
the  time  of  World  War  I,  namely,  the  elimi- 
nation of  patronage. 

The  Heeney  report  points  out,  for  example, 
on  paragraph  4,  page  3,  that  the  early  civil 
service  law,   including  the  present  Act,  was 
aimed  primarily  at  putting  an  end  to  political 
patronage     and     other     administrative     mal- 
practice.    Each  time  I  have  raised  this  issue 
in  the  House,  of  course,  it  has  such  serious 
emotional    overtones    that    the    government 
immediately  denies  that  such  exists— so  once 
again  I  will  take  refuge  in  the  observations  of 
a  group  of  people  who  should  know,  namely, 
the  civil  servants  of  Ontario.     In  their  own 
magazine,   Trillium,  some  2  or  3  years  ago, 
they   made   2    comments.     The   first    is   this: 
The  civil  service  association  of  Ontario 
knows  from  bitter  experience  that  patron- 
age, political  and  personal,  is  the  greatest 
destroyer  of  initiative  and  efficiency  encoun- 
tered in  public  service.     It  has,  therefore, 
consistently  aimed  at  a  service  free  of  this 
vicious  system. 

I  think  it  is  rather  significant,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  it  is  the  civil  servants  in  Ontario  who 
are  pointing  to  this  vicious  system  and  who 
are  seeking  to  have  it  removed. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Can 
the  hon.  member  give  any  instance,  himself, 
of  patronage? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  year  later,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  civil  service  commission,  having  gone  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  having  contended,  as  he  does  so 
often,  that  ours  is  a  great  system  in  which  a 
person  could  go  from  ofiice  boy  to  the  Deputy 
Minister,  as  happened  in  one  department,  tliey 
commented  on  his  observations  and  advice  to 
them  in  this  way: 

The    chief    executive    of    Ontario    has 
pointed  out  how  very  desirable   it   is  for 
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all  to  have  a  goal  and  the  opportunity  to 
attain  it.  The  lesser  lights  are  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  chief  executive,  and  are  still 
bent  on  causing  considerable  embarrass- 
ment to  him,  and  considerable  harm  to  the 
service,  by  enforcing  appointments  of  their 
personal  and  political  favourites  over 
the  heads  of  experienced,  capable  and 
conscientious  civil  servants  vi^ith  long 
service. 

There  are  many  instances  of  disregard 
for  Mr.  Frost's  wishes.  It  appears  that  his 
wishes  will  continue  to  be  disregarded  until 
those  wishes  are  translated  into  specific 
orders  written  in  plain  and  simple  language 
over  the  signatutre  of  Leslie  M.  Frost, 
Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Has  the  hon.  member  any 
specific  cases  that  he  could  point  to? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  propose  to  cite 
any  specific  cases  at  the  moment.  I  will  rest 
my  case  on  the  observations  of  civil  servants 
who,  on  many  instances,  come  in  and  have 
their  views  dismissed  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  House 
realizes— and  if  I  get  no  other  point  in  my 
comments  across,  this  is  one  I  would  like  to— 
I  wonder  if  the  House  realizes  just  how 
fantastically  far  behind  we  are  on  this  issue 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

For  example,  in  Great  Britain,  in  the 
year  1854,  after  the  kind  of  calamity  they 
got  into  when  they  discovered  that  their 
civil  service  was  so  incompetent  and  inept 
that  they  almost  lost  the  Crimean  War— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  would  not  say  our  civil 
service    was    incompetent,    would    he? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  listen  now.  After 
they  found  that  they  almost  lost  the  Crimean 
War  because  of  the  incompetence  of  their 
civil  service,  the  nation  became  exercised. 
In  fact,  there  was  a  great  report,  the  North- 
cotte-Trevelyan  Report  which  still  stands 
as  a  landmark  in  the  development  of  the 
great  British  civil  service,  published  in  the 
year  1854.  Some  5  years  ago  now,  in  Great 
Britain,  there  were  celebrations  of  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  Northcotte-Trevelyan  report, 
which  became  the  guide  for  establishing  the 
British  civil  service  when  it  was  finally  placed 
on  a  merit  basis  some  10  or  15  years  after 
that.  It  took  them  10  or  15  years  to  get  it 
into  operation,  but  it  took  an  emergency 
to  make  the  start. 

If  we  turn  to  the  United  States,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that— 


Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  What  is  the 
matter  with  their  civil  service? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  not  drag  any  red 
herrings  into  this,  I  am  talking  about  the 
civil  service  of  Ontario.  In  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  a  senator  by  the  name  of 
Senator  Pendleton  fought  for  most  of  his 
lifetime  to  establish  the  federal  civil  service 
of  the  United  States  on  a  merit  basis.  Once 
again  it  took  a  crisis  for  him  to  reap  the 
rewards  of  a  lifetime  of  effort.  A  dis- 
appointed office-seeker,  who  had  not  been 
given  the  job  he  though  he  was  entitled  to, 
assassinated  President  Garfield,  and  there 
was  such  a  revulsion  across  the  nation  that 
it  played  into  the  hands  of  Senator  Pendleton. 
As  a  result  of  the  public  feeling  on  this  issue 
he  was  able  to  have  passed  what  is  known 
in  the  United  States  as  The  Pendleton  Act, 
which  is  the  basis  for  an  independent  civil 
service  witli  a  central  control  and  an  exami- 
nation by  merit. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  75th  anni- 
versary of  The  Pendleton  Act  was  celebrated 
in  the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
last  year  they  celebrated  civil  service  week. 
In  Times  Square  in  New  York  City,  as  part 
of  a  general  educational  programme  on  the 
United  States  civil  service  on  its  75th  anni- 
versary, there  were  constant  events. 

In  Canada,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  federal  civil 
service,  with  the  merit  basis  to  get  rid  of 
the  patronage,  was  a  product  of  the  Robert 
Borden  regime  at  the  time  of  World 
War  I.  Prior  to  that,  there  had  been  a  rela- 
tively small  number  of  civil  servants,  but 
with  World  War  I  many  thousands  were 
brought  into  the  civil  service.  Such  chaos 
resulted  that  Robert  Borden  recognized  that 
something  had  to  be  done  about  it,  and  upon 
examining  the  situation,  he  established  the 
federal  civil  service  on  a  merit  basis,  passing 
an  Act,  in  1916  or  1917,  if  I  recall  correctly. 

Once  again,  it  was  a  crisis— the  crisis  of 
World  War  I  in  Canada— that  resulted  in  an 
independent  civil  service  being  established 
for  Canada. 

Now,  I  come  to  the  province  of  Ontario, 
in  the  year  1959,  where  we  have  a  civil 
service,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  commissioner 
who  is  appointed  directly  by  the  executives, 
where  there  is  no  real  central  control,  where 
the  merit  system  is  lived  up  to  at  best  by 
lip  service,  where  the  basic  "central  issue" 
which  is  spelled  out  in  the  Heeney  report 
has  not  been  faced  up  to,  namely,  the  neces- 
sity of  having,  on  one  hand,  the  freedom  and 
the  flexibility  required  to  enable  the  admi- 
nistrator to  do  the  job,  and  on  the  other  hand 
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to  maintain  the  measure  of  central  control 
necessary  to  insure  a  career  service  based 
on  the  merit  principle  and  governed  by 
uniform  standards. 

I  suggest  that  we  are  just  a  little  behind 
times— if  I  may  indulge  in  an  understatement 
—to  establish  an  independent  civil  service  in 
Ontario— one  that  is  independent  of  the 
executive,  like  the  provincial  auditor,  vv^ho 
is  responsible  to  this  Legislature.  In  short, 
that  we  should  begin  to  implement  modern 
personnel  management  principles  in  the 
choosing  of  the  public  servants  of  this 
province. 

For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that 
I  can  persuade  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature  to  pass  this  resolution  as  a  guide 
to  the  government,  to  help  get  Ontario,  in 
the  year  1959,  in  march  with  the  rest  of  the 
western  world.  After  all,  some  of  them  have 
passed  their  centenary  mark  in  the  establish- 
ment of  their  civil  service  commissions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  at  this  late  hour  I  hardly  think 
that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  become  either 
involved  in  the  Crimean  War  or  in  the 
assassination  of  President  Garfield. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  sort  of  a  crisis  does 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  have  to  have  before 
he  will  move,  though? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  want  to  come  back  to 
more  modern  dates.  I  would  take  my  hon. 
friend  back  to  the  period  of  25  years  ago. 
My  good  hon.  friend  from  Grey  South  (Mr. 
Oliver),  his  neighbour  on  his  right,  could  tell 
him  all  about  it.  At  that  time,  in  1934,  talking 
about  patronage,  may  I  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  at  that  time,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  that  day  boasted  about  an  exodus 
from  the  Parliament  Buildings  which  would 
be  like  a  12th  of  July  parade. 

May  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  that  there  has  been  a  mighty  change 
indeed  in  the  civil  service  since  that  day. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Just  a  moment.  I  do  not 
wonder  that  he  was  not  able  to  give  us  any 
specific  instances  of  patronage,  because  I  can 
say  to  my  hon.  friend,  there  are  not  any. 
Those  were  the  black  days  of  the  Liberal 
regime  in  which  my  hon.  friend  from  Grey 
South  had  a  little  bit  of  different  colour  than 
the  rest  of  them,  he  used  to  sit  over  on  that 
side  in  an  independent  seat,  but  he  always 
voted  with  the  government,  and  it  was  after- 
wards that  he  changed  over  and  became  a 


member  of  the  Liberal  party.  May  I  say 
that  he  can  tell  hon.  members  all  about 
patronage,  and  how  it  works,  and  how  they 
fired  people,  and  how  they  gave  them  no 
salary  increases  for  9  years  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing. 

The  point  of  the  hon.  member's  resolution, 
of  course,  is  this:  it  is  no  doubt  aimed  at  the 
betterment  of  the  civil  service,  and  I  would 
say  that  I  would  just  like  to  refer  to  the 
annual  brief  of  the  civil  service  which  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  receiving  here  a  short  time 
ago,  and  it  is  at  the  pohcy  of  this  brief  that 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  resolution  is  aimed. 

The  pohcy  of  this  government,  with  respect 
to  its  employees,  is  to  make  the  civil  service 
here  in  Ontario  the  best  civil  service  in 
Canada.  Now  I  say  that  without  reservation. 
That  has  been,  and  is,  the  objective  of  this- 
government. 

I  cannot  speak  of  our  great  civil  service 
here  without  expressing  pride  in  the  many 
thousands  of  our  civil  servants  who  carry  out 
their  responsibilities,  as  I  said  last  night,  with 
integrity,  effectiveness  and  loyalty. 

I  have  expressed  to  this  House,  and  I  repeat 
it  here,  that  I  am  very  anxious  that  our  civil 
service  should  be  constantly  improved.  Never 
have  I  suggested  that  there  is  not  room  for 
improvement;  the  record  of  this  government 
with  the  civil  service  has  been  one  of  constant, 
improvement  and  that  will  continue. 

I  should  hke  the  hon.  members  just  for  a 
moment  to  look  at  some  brief  tilings  that 
have  been  accomplished,  to  insure  a 
career  based  upon  a  merit  principle  and  on 
sound  administration  in  the  words  of  this 
resolution.  May  I  give  hon.  members  these 
things.  One  is  security  of  tenure,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  are  no  longer  parades  of  civil  servants, 
figuratively  speaking,  going  from  this  build- 
ing; there  is  no  such  thing.  That  type  of 
vicious  patronage  which  was  practiced  by  the 
aspirants  to  office  which  sit  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's right  has  long  been  abolished.  I  may  say 
that  there  never  was  a  blacker  spot  on  the 
escutcheon  of  Old  Ontario  than  the  treatment 
of  the  civil  servants  of  this  province  25  years- 
ago,  and  in  the  days  following. 

We  have  here  a  pension  plan  which  is 
unequalled  anywhere,  and  we  have  vesting 
privileges  in  the  superannuation  fund. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    It  took  years  to  get  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes  but  it  is  here.  Three 
weeks'  vacation  with  pay,  increased  to  4 
weeks  after  25  years  service.  A  classification 
on  salary  schedule  which  is  constantly  being 
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bettered,  annual  increments  in  salary  intro- 
duced by  this  government,  denied  to  them 
for  many  years  by  the  hon.  gendemen  oppo- 
site when  they  were  in  oflBce,  but  now  part  of 
the  plan  of  this  province.  A  40-hour  week,  a 
board  of  review  to  insure  and  protect  against 
unfair  dismissal,  a  joint  advisory  council  sys- 
tem to  provide  for  negotiations  between  gov- 
ernment and  the  civil  service.  I  could  go 
on  indefinitely  to  tell  hon.  members  what 
has  been  done  for  our  employees,  whose 
services  we  value  so  greatly. 

Ml*.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
refused  in  the  last— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right,  I  will  just  come 
to  that  now.  Let  the  hon.  member  compose 
himself.  This,  sir,  is  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, constant  and  continual  improvement. 
Recently  the  officials  and  the  directors  of  the 
civil  service  association  met  with  the  Cabinet 
and  myself.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  meet- 
ings take  place  quite  often.  We  have  a 
Ministers'  committee,  of  which  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development  (Mr. 
Nickle),  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  and 
others  are  members.  This  committee  sits 
quite  often,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  often  as 
the  civil  service  association  wants  to  meet 
with  us. 

In  our  consultations,  we  regard  the  civil 
service  association  as  being  representative  of 
the  employees,  and  we  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  them.  They  presented  their  annual  brief 
in  which  they  ask  for  consideration  of  some 
problems  relating  to  service. 

One  of  them  was  the  point  which  the  hon. 
member  raises,  to  which  I  must  say  we  are 
prepared  to  give  full  consideration.  But  may 
I  say  this,  that  sitting  in  the  side  benches 
here  is  Mr.  Stacey,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission which  now  consists  of  3  individuals 
including  one  woman— a  great  advance  over 
other  days— and  Mr.  Stacey  is  one  of  broad 
experience  who  at  one  time  represented  the 
employees  on  the  advisory  council. 

Their  problems  were  these:  salaries,  pay 
for  overtime,  a  government  participation  in 
cost  of  medical,  hospital  and  life  insurance 
plans  which,  of  course,  are  additional  to  those 
things  that  I  have  mentioned. 

I  was  pleased  to  meet  with  the  association 
and  will  always  be  pleased  to  meet  with  them. 
I  have  great  respect  for  them,  and  the  work 
they  are  doing.  The  problems  they  raised 
are  quite  legitimate  ones,  and  we  are  per- 
fectly prepared  to  discuss  them  and  consider 
them  on  their  merits.  Their  representations 
are   being   given   the   most   objective    study. 


The  civil  service  commission,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  chairman,  Mr.  Stacy,  is  under- 
going reorganization  so  that  it  may  deal 
quickly  and  effectively  witli  problems  as  they 
arise. 

Mr.  Stacey  is  a  young  man  of  great  know- 
ledge and  ability,  and  there  is  complete 
reorganization  of  the  civil  service  administa- 
tion  to  which  this  resolution  referred  and  that 
is   proceeding   apace. 

I  should  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Stacey. 
He  is  one  of  those  who  came  up  from  very 
small  beginnings  in  this  service,  and  now  has 
become  the  head  of  the  civil  service  commis- 
sion where  he  regards  and  reviews  the  prob- 
lems of  the  service,  I  think,  with  knowledge 
and  with  efficiency. 

With  respect  to  salaries,  I  found  out  that  in 
October  of  1957— that  is  about  a  year  and  a 
half  ago— the  whole  salary  schedules  were 
lifted  at  the  cost,  at  that  time,  to  the  govern- 
ment of  over  $5  million,  and  at  that  time  my 
recollection  is  that  the  schedules  were  made 
effective  and  retroactive  back  to  April  1  of 
that  year.  In  any  event,  the  revision  took 
place  in  October  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  at  an 
increase  of  $5  million  in  our  wage  bill. 

In  April  last  year,  there  was  added  the 
annual  increment  of  something  over  $3  mil- 
lion to  that  again,  so  in  that  period  of  time 
$8  million  was  distributed,  or  was  added,  to 
the  civil  service  or  the  wage  bill  of  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

The  purpose  was  to  adjust  salaries  on  an 
equitable  basis,  having  regard  to  the  work 
being  performed  with  over  1,000  classifica- 
tions and  nearly  30,000  employees.  With 
constantly  changing  conditions  it  is  inevitable 
that  over  a  period  of  time  some  inequities 
will  creep  in. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  bound  to  happen. 
The  civil  service  commission  is  constantly 
studying  these  problems,  and  might  I  just 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  rest  of  the  commission: 
Mr.  Collins  acts  in  a  part-time  capacity  there, 
but  had  his  beginnings  in  the  civil  service 
commission  and  is  now  Deputy  Minister  of 
Transport;  and  that  very  efficient  woman. 
Miss  Glenney,  who  is  a  very  capable 
administrator. 

With  these  constantly  changing  conditions 
it  is,  of  course,  inevitable  that  inequities  creep 
in.  The  civil  service  commission  is  studying 
these  problems  and,  from  time  to  time,  recom- 
mendations for  the  revision  of  salary  schedules 
are  made,  where  it  is  found  to  be  necessary. 
Recent  revisions  are  these— and  I  just  picked 
them  up  before  I  came  in  here:  stationary 
engineers,  instructors,  masters  and  inspectors 
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in  The  Department  of  Education,  the  Ontario 
provincial  poHce. 

Now  I  do  not  have  to  move  very  far  to  call 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  as  a  witness  as  to 
what  has  been  done  in  the  Ontario  provincial 
police  to  remove  inequities  and  difficulties 
and,  I  might  add,  the  problems  of  the  atten- 
dants and  nurses  in  The  Department  of 
Health  and  a  number  of  other  groups  which 
I  will  not  at  this  hour  mention. 

The  cost  of  these  revisions,  I  have  men- 
tioned, in  the  last  year  and  a  half  amount 
to  $8  million.  The  cost  of  the  revisions  that 
I  have  just  mentioned  are  around  $2  million, 
so  that  increases  the  sum  to  $10  milhon.  The 
next  annual  salary  increments  will  be  made 
on  April  1  next,  which  is  only  10  days  from 
today,  and  another  $3  million  will  be  added 
to  the  civil  service  bill,  which  will  increase 
the  amount  of  the  additional  money  distri- 
buted, in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  to  $13 
million.  I  just  point  that  out  as  evidence  of 
our   sincerity  in  dealing   with   this   problem. 

Again,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there 
is  not  room  for  further  improvement  to  see 
that  salaries  paid  to  the  civil  service  are 
fair  and  equitable.  Remember  that  civil 
servants  have  many  benefits  that  industry 
does  not  enjoy  and,  of  course,  these  things 
must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

Our  present  salaries  compare  favourably 
with  the  federal  civil  service,  which  we 
regard  as  our  competitive  service.  It  is  the 
service  that  we  compare  ourselves  with  here 
in  Canada.  If  we  are  falling  behind  in  any 
other  respect,  I  would  say,  sir,  that  we 
intend  to,  and  we  will,  raise  the  salaries;  this 
is  something  that  is  being  done.  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  this  is  a  matter  which  is 
not  static,  and  we  intend  to  maintain  here 
in  Ontario  the  lead  that  we  have  always 
had  over  the  competitive  service,  the  federal 
civil  service.  Overtime  was  another  point 
raised  in  the  brief.  That  has  been  a  matter 
of  very  great  concern  for  some  time,  and  I 
can  assure  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
that  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with.  Here  we 
have  a  large  number  of  employees  on  an 
annual  wage,  many  of  whom,  during  the 
year,  have  a  period  when  overtime  is  neces- 
sary, but  who  can  easily  take  time  oflF  during 
the  slack  season.  Now,  the  necessity  for 
overtime  is  apparent,  for  instance,  in  The 
Department  of  Highways;  it  is  apparent  in 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and 
a  number  of  other  departments.  I  may  say, 
that  it  is  apparent  in  my  own  department, 
at  this  time  of  year,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
burn  the  midnight  oil.  But  we  try  to  make 
up  for  it  at  other  times. 


On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of 
positions  which  are  commonly  termed  field 
services  where  the  job  cannot  be  confined  ta 
any  standard  or  specified  hours  of  work.  For 
instance,  inspectors,  agricultural  represen- 
tatives, the  members  of  the  fire  fighting 
services  in  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  and  a  host  of  others  whereby  the 
very  nature  of  their  work  requires  them  to 
put  in  long  hours  at  times.  This,  sir,  is 
taken  into  consideration  in  setting  the  salary 
schedules. 

Then  they  say  that  the  regulations  provide 
that,  where  an  employee  works  overtime,  he 
may  be  granted  compensating  leave,  and 
I  am  convinced  in  the  majority  of  cases  that 
this  is   a   satisfactory   solution. 

However,  I  would  say  that  where  there 
are  specific  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary 
for  the  staff  to  work  overtime  whose  duties 
are  customarily  confined  to  specified  work,, 
and  where  the  circumstances  are  such  that 
they  cannot  be  compensated  for,  then  in 
those  cases  we  would  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider giving  a  special  order  for  payment. 
This  has  been  done,  and  I  think  it  would, 
be  fair.    However,  the  applications  are  rare. 

It  is  very  easy  to  solve  the  overtime  prob- 
lem. It  can  be  solved  by  simply  taking 
many  of  these  services— and  it  would  involve 
several  thousand  employees— and  place  them 
on  an  hourly  basis,  then,  of  course,  dining 
the  slack  periods  there  would  be  no  work. 
That  was  done  in  the  past  in  the  days  of  the 
hon.  members  opposite  who  placed  them  on 
hourly  work,  and  they  would  receive  no 
work  from  the  time  the  winter  set  in  until 
the  coming  of  spring.  During  the  summer 
months,  of  course,  they  would  be  paid  for 
overtime  work,  but  then  again  that  produces 
the  problem  of  superannuation  and  a  host 
of  things  which  would  have  to  go  by  the 
board. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  thing 
to  do  is  to  give,  wherever  possible,  all- 
year-roimd  employment  and  make  that 
employee  the  beneficiary  of  the  normal  holi- 
days, the  superannuation  that  would  go  with 
it,  and  permanent  tenure  of  employment. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  recognize  that  there 
are  some  cases  where  perhaps  that  does  not 
apply,  but  I  would  think  they  would  be 
very  rare,  and  I  think  the  Deputy  Ministers 
and  the  administrators  of  departments— and 
I  have  discussed  that  with  them— should 
eliminate  conditions  where  there  is  over- 
time which  cannot  be  compensated  for  in 
the  adjustment  of  time,  and  which,  as  I 
say,  comes  about  when  these  employees  are 
employed  on  a  year-round  basis. 
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Fringe  benefits,  of  course,  raise  problems 
to  which  we  are  giving  consideration.  The 
problem  concerning  fringe  benefits  varies 
according  to  individual  needs.  Sometimes 
these  things  are  difficult  to  deal  with.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  fringe  benefits,  but  I  will 
give  an  example. 

We,  since  the  beginning  of  time,  have 
had  a  monthly  payment  of  salaries,  and  it 
was  finally  arranged  to  make  it  semi-monthly. 
We  had  many  people  who  liked  the  semi- 
monthly arrangement,  but  there  were  a  very, 
very  large  number  who  wanted  to  remain 
on  the  monthly  salary  basis.  These  things 
vary  according  to  individual  needs— the  single 
person,  the  married  man,  the  man  with  a 
large  family— and  many  employees  are  already 
contributing  to  various  plans,  which  are  satis- 
factory to  them,  and  do  not  want  to  change 
or  alter. 

This  matter,  of  course,  is  one  which  needs 
careful  consideration,  and  I  may  say  that 
this  is  being  given. 

I  would  point  out  the  matter  of  hospital 
insurance.  The  employees  here  were  covered 
under  Blue  Cross  and  various  arrangements, 
but  now  hospital  insurance  has  become  man- 
datory, and  it  covers  the  small  number  who 
previously  were  not  insiured.  We  are  willing 
at  any  reasonable  time  to  hold  discussions 
with  the  responsible  officials  of  the  civil 
service  association  on  these  and  any  other 
problems  that  might  arise. 

Our  programme  this  year  is  to  provide  for 
continued  improvement.  In  it  we  are  provid- 
ing to  meet  the  challenge  of  change  and 
growth.  We  have  a  civil  service  of  which 
Ontario  can  well  be  proud,  we  can  take  pride 
in  the  large  number  of  senior  officials.  Mr. 
Stacey,  for  instance,  grew  up  with  the  service 
from  very  lowly  beginnings.  In-service  train- 
ing—and this  is  something  that  we  are  going 
after  in  a  big  way— develops  the  talents, 
the  potentials,  of  the  35,000  civil  servants  we 
have  in  this  province.  By  in-service  training, 
promotional  opportunities,  by  transfers  and 
so  on,  we  expect  to  provide  for  tomorrow's 
leaders  from  our  present  staff.  The  training 
of  personnel,  to  enable  advances  and  promo- 
tions, is  presently  proceeding  so  that  we  shall 
be  second  to  none  in  Canada.  Right  now  we 
lead  Canada,  having  regard  to  all  of  the 
conditions  that  I  have  mentioned. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  press  forward  for  improvement.  This 
association  can  help  and  is  helping  very 
greatly.  It  helps  to  keep  everybody  on  their 
toes,  and  to  guard  against  the  possibilities 
of    discriminatory    or    inequitable    practices 


developing     in     the     various     echelons     of 
employment. 

The  following,  I  think,  is  of  interest: 

The  turnover  of  staff  last  year  was  the 
lowest  on  record  for  permanent  and  temp- 
orary staff;  of  course,  temporary  staff  changes 
much  more  rapidly.  The  figure  was  13.2  per 
cent.,  but  the  turnover  on  permanent  staff 
was  only  5.3  per  cent.  Recruitment  for  all  but 
those  in  a  few  highly  specialized  professional 
classes  has  kept  pace  with  the  requirements. 
I  think  that  this  indicates  a  healthy  condition. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  complacent.  We 
are  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  we  shall  be 
constantly  alert  to  improvement.  I  think  tliat 
answers  the  question  raised  by  the  resolution 
and  may  I  say  the  resolution  that  is  before 
the  House  arose  from  a  brief  which  covered 
those  points  I  have  mentioned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
will  forgive  me  for  commencing  with  this 
comment.  I  would  like  to  join  with  him  in 
paying  tribute  to  some  of  those  who  are  in 
the  civil  service  commission,  when  I  say 
"some  of  those,"  I  do  not  know  all  of  them, 
and  therefore  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak 
of  them.  But  I  do  know  people  like  Donald 
Collins,  and  I  would  have  the  utmost  confi- 
dence in  his  outlook  and  the  kind  of  thinking 
that  he  would  bring  to  bear  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  civil  service  commission.  I  would 
have  equal  confidence  in  Mr.  Stacey.  What 
I  am  quite  frankly  and  seriously  seeking  here, 
I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  is  what  I 
believe  would  make  it  possible  for  these 
people  to  make  a  fresh  start. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  this:  what  conceivable  opposition  could  he 
have  to  the  central  idea  contained  in  this 
resolution  that  the  civil  service  commission 
of  Ontario  should  be  placed  on  a  basis  inde- 
pendent of  the  executive  and  responsible  to 
the  Legislature?  This  is  part  of  the  great 
British  tradition  of  civil  service.  It  is  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  in  the  federal  civil  serv- 
ice. What  possible  objection  could  he  have 
to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Before  I  answer  my  hon. 
friend's  question,  as  a  matter  of  pressing 
public  importance,  I  would  say  that,  in  the 
national  hockey  league,  Toronto  6,  Montreal 
3,  game  over. 

In  connection  with  what  the  hon.  member 
asks,  I  have  no  objection  to  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  must  admit  that  I  see  very  little  to 
be  gained  by  it,  because  the  situation  is  this: 
of  course,  the  civil  service  commission,  as  it 
now  stands,  is  responsible  to  the  government; 
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but  the  civil  service  commission,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  entirely  independent. 

The  matter  of  having  some  parts  of  the 
service  directly  the  servant  of  the  Legislature, 
I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend,  is  a  cumbersome 
arrangement.  The  only  servant  we  have  at 
the  present  time,  insofar  as  I  am  aware, 
who  is  a  servant  of  the  Legislature,  is  the 
provincial  auditor.  That  has  applied  since 
the  beginning  of  time. 

I  am  prepared  to  examine,  on  its  merits,  the 
matter  of  having  the  civil  service  conunission 
responsible  to  the  Legislature.  But  I  must 
admit  this,  I  fail  to  see  where  it  would  make 
any  real  difference  in  the  practice  we  have  at 
the  present  time. 

For  instance,  Mr.  Collins,  at  the  present 
time,  is  a  member  of  the  commission.  Now 
Mr.  Collins  is  a  young  man  of  great  ability, 
his  first  connections  with  the  service  were  in 
the  employment  of  the  commission  itself.  This 
year,  the  people  in  The  Department  of 
Transport  may  work  him  so  hard  that  it  would 
not  be  reasonable,  or  feasible,  to  keep  him 
there.  It  is  pretty  difficult  to  let  that  matter 
stand  for,  say,  several  months,  and  again 
reappoint  him,  all  for  the  purpose  of  comply- 
ing to  a  particular  form. 

As  far  as  patronage  is  concerned,  patronage 
has  been  eliminated.  We  have  permanency  of 
tenure.  I  can  say  this— I  would  hope  that,  of 
course,  the  possibilities  of  the  Opposition  over 
here  assuming  government  are  rather 
remote,  but  I  think  the  people  of  Ontario 
would  be  very  pleased  to  receive  their 
assurance  that,  if  that  possibility  does  happen, 
they  would  never  revert  to  the  savage 
methods  displayed  towards  the  civil  service 
in  the  days  of  25  years  ago.  A  forthright 
statement  in  connection  with  that  might 
do  something  to  remove  the  necessity,  might 
I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South, 
of  making  the  civil  service  the  servant  of 
this  particular  assembly. 

As  far  as  this  government  is  concerned, 
I  can  assure  the  civil  servants  of  this,  that 
with  this  government  in  office,  their  jobs 
and  permanency  of  their  tenure,  and  the 
improvement  of  their  service,  will  continue. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  it  seems  to  me,  has  engaged  in 
pure  political  theory  when  he  makes  reference 


to  the  fact  that  25  years  ago  certain  things 
were  done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  was  a  fact  in  one 
sense,  of  com-se,  but  to  suggest  now  that 
there  is  any  sympathy  for  that  type  of  move 
is  certainly  a  demonstration  of  the  pater- 
nalism that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  try- 
ing to  demonstrate  to  the  civil  service  at 
this  time. 

Obviously,  there  is  no  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem that  has  been  presented  in  this  reso- 
lution. It  is  obvious  that  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  saying  is  that  he  wants 
to  improve,  that  he  is  going  to  improve, 
but  he  refuses  to  take  the  logical  steps  to 
effect  a  real  improvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  I  do  is  say  this,  and  I 
had  not  intended  to  say  it,  but  I  think 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  demon- 
strated that  he  is  more  interested  in  the 
political  manoeuvres  in  the  protection  of  his 
party  than  in  really  meeting  the  problem 
head  on. 

For  myself  and  for  my  party,  I  am  quite 
prepared  to  say  that  we  do  believe  in  the 
principle  that  is  demonstrated  in  this  reso- 
lution, and  certainly  we  do  beheve  that  it 
is  high  time  that  an  independent  commission 
should  be  set  up  to  determine  and  conduct 
the  civil  service  commission  of  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  adjourn- 
ing the  House,  I  may  say  I  had  hoped  to 
take  the  estimates  of  the  fuel  board  tonight, 
but  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  I 
do  not  intend  to  proceed. 

Tomorrow  the  meeting  of  the  House  is 
at  10.30  a.m.,  and  we  shall  deal  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.10  of  tlie 
clock,  p.m. 
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10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  you  call  any  orders,  might  I 
make  the  motion  that  the  House  adjourn  for 
one  hour  to  reconvene  here  at  11.30  a.m.? 
The  problem  is  that  there  has  been  a  meeting 
of  the  House  in  progress.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  people  who  have  come  here  from 
elsewhere  to  present  views  to  the  committee, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  entirely  unfair  that 
the  House  should  meet  and  make  it  that  cer- 
tain hon.  members  of  the  House  would  be 
unable  to  attend  the  committee.  I  make  this 
proposal  that  we  adjourn  immediately  and 
convene  at  11.30.  That  would  enable  these 
people  to  present  their  views. 

I  would  ask  the  committee  not  to  hurry 
their  decision.  The  committee  can  reconvene 
at  9.30  on  Monday  morning  which,  I  think, 
would  enable  an  orderly  consideration  of  the 
problems. 

I  move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Motion   agreed   to;   the   House   adjourned. 

The  House  resumed  at  11.30,  a.m. 

Mr.  Speakei':  Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 
Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  bring  my  subject  into  focus,  I 
would  like  to  read  to  this  House  a  short 
editorial  that  appeared  in  last  night's  Toronto 
Telegram.  It  is  under  the  heading  Frr  For 
Paratroopers. 

Old  people  are  beyond  qualifying  as 
paratroopers  or  steeplejacks,  yet  a  grand 
jury  investigating  York  Manor  home  for 
the  aged,  in  Newmarket,  found  that  the 
residents  would  have  to  have  the  nerve 
of  one,  and  the  skill  of  the  other,  to  descend 
the  fire  escapes  of  this  establishment.  This 
is  the  home  that  was  freezingly  cold  when 
visited  last  January  by  York  County  Manor 


ladies'  auxiliary,  and  now  appears  to  be 
suitable  for  the  training  of  paratroopers 
and  steeplejacks. 

But  as  the  home  for  the  81  aged  people 
who  live  in  there,  it  is  wicked.  The  jury 
condemns  this  place  as  a  firetrap  and 
recommends  that  it  be  replaced  immedi- 
ately. That  is  what  the  ladies'  auxiliary 
has  been  urging  for  some  time,  but  replace- 
ment is  delayed  while  York  county  and  the 
12  Metro  Toronto  suburbs  dicker  about 
their  financial  interest  in  the  old  building. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  yesterday,  Mr.  F. 
Gardiner,  the  Metro  chairman,  appearing 
before  the  municipal  laws  committee,  stated 
that  the  municipalities  were  the  children  of 
this  government,  and  with  him  I  whole-heart- 
edly agree. 

If  the  children— the  county  of  York  and 
metropolitan  Toronto  in  this  case— are  going 
to  fiddle  while  Rome  bums,  this  government 
should  step  in  immediately  and  remove  those 
aged  persons.  It  is  a  veritable  firetrap,  the 
jury  has  said  so  and  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  this  House,  that  we  should  not  do  it  tomor- 
row, we  should  do  it  now.  We  have  many 
fires  in  aged  persons'  homes  throughout  this 
country,  and  I  would  not  want  to  have  it  on 
my  conscience  if  something  happened  in 
Newmarket. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  matter  could  be  dealt  with  on 
the  estimates  which  will  follow  almost 
immediately. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House 
the  following: 

1.  Third  armual  report  of  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  for  the  year  ended  Dec- 
ember 31,  1958. 

2.  Annual  report  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1958,  supplement  for  the  balance 
of  the  calendar  year  1958. 

3.  Fourth  annual  report  of  the  highways 
transport  board  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
for  the  year  ending  December  31,  1958. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ask 
you  to  revert  to  motions?  I  did  not  deal  with 
this  because  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
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(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  was  not  in  at  the  moment. 
It  is  a  matter  concerning  the  remaining  busi- 
ness of  the  House. 

In  this,  sir,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  be 
guided  by  the  wishes  of  the  hon.  members. 
I  have  had  a  number  of  the  hon,  members 
of  the  House  come  to  me  and  ask  me  about 
the  date  of  prorogation. 

Prorogation  depends  entirely  on  the  busi- 
ness of  this  House. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  work  on  the 
order  paper  is  pretty  well  caught  up,  and  if 
everything  is  even,  the  House  could  prorogue 
next  Thursday.  If  the  House  is  not  prorogued 
on  Thursday,  then  I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  have  a  session 
on  Thursday.  The  House  could  conceivably 
adjourn  on  Wednesday  and  reconvene  here  on 
Monday. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  purpose  or  inten- 
tion of  anyone  here  to  hurry  the  work  of  the 
House,  and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
perfectly  content  to  be  here  on  Monday.  I 
have  to  be  here  in  the  city  for  some  time 
following  Monday,  and  it  suits  my  conveni- 
ence, although  it  is  not  my  convenience  that  is 
to  be  suited,  it  is  the  convenience  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House. 

If  we  are  to  reconvene  Monday,  then  I 
think  we  should  adjourn  on  Wednesday  so 
that  we  would  have  Thursday,  Friday,  Satur- 
day and  Sunday  free,  and  that  I  think  would 
be    the    Easter    recess. 

Now,  sir,  I  make  this  suggestion  to  the  hon. 
members  that,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
committee  work  has  been  completed— am  I 
correct  in  that?  Well,  when  is  the  committee 
on  municipal  law  to  meet  again?  Are  the 
deliberations  very  lengthy?  I  think  then  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  it  is  the  only  committee, 
and  that  it  will  meet  at  9.30  a.m.  on  Monday. 
I  would  make  this  suggestion,  that  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  committee  work  would  be 
completed  except  for  the  municipal  law  comit- 
tee  or  virtually  so,  that  the  hours  of  sittings 
starting  Monday  be  as  follows,  and  I  have 
had  this  advanced  to  me  by  hon.  members  of 
the  House. 

Monday  we  should  convene  at  10.30  a.m., 
and  sit  till  12  noon,  adjourn  for  2  hours  then 
meet  from  2  p.m.  till  6  p.m.,  the  ordinary 
procedure  being  followed. 

I  suggest  that,  on  subsequent  days,  the 
House  meet  at  10  o'clock  a.m.  and  sit  till 
12  noon,  and  from  2  p.m.  to  6  p.m.,  and  then 
reconvene  at  8  o'clock  p.m.  if  night  sessions 
are  necessary. 

This  suggestion,  sir,  has  come  from  hon. 
members  who  would  prefer  that  the  mornings 


be  utilized  for  business  where  there  are  no 
committee  meetings  at  the  House,  rather  than 
that  the  House  should  wait  until  2  o'clock 
p.m.  to  convene. 

I  make  those  suggestions.  I  in  no  way  put 
them  forward  dogmatically.  Is  there  a  motion 
that  would  put  this  all  in  order  for  discussion? 
I  ask  because  if  there  were  a  motion,  the 
matter  might  be  considered  here,  and  there- 
fore, to  put  this  in  a  position  that  it  can  be 
discussed  here,  I  would  make  the  motion, 
seconded  by  hon.  J.  N.  Allan, 

That,  notwithstanding  the  previous  order, 
on  Monday  next,  March  23,  the  House 
meet  at  10.30  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon 
and  on  each  subsequent  day  of  the  present 
session  at  10  of  the  clock  in  the  forenoon; 
and  that,  commencing  Monday,  the  House 
rise  each  day  at  12  o'clock  noon  for  the 
luncheon  recess,  and  resume  at  2  of  the 
clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  point  that  has  been  raised  again  is  this. 
The  hon.  members  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  came  up  in  connection  with  the  meetings  on 
Friday  mornings,  that  the  hon.  members  have 
asked  that  the  time  should  be  utilized  and  I 
think  it  is  entirely  sensible  if  it  is  in  keeping 
with  tlie  general  wishes  of  the  House.    Again 

1  am  not  putting  this  forward  in  any  dogmatic 
way,  I  am  putting  it  forward  as  a  matter  for 
discussion. 

Widi  myself  it  does  not  make  any  diflFer- 
ence.  If  the  hon.  members  would  prefer,  the 
House  can  reassemble  on  Monday,  March  30, 
and  can  proceed  without  any  desire  or  any 
necessity  of  any  hurry.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
will  say  this,  that  the  House  now  has  been  in 
session— or  will  be  in  session— by  next  Wed- 
nesday for  about  two  months.  Now  if  we  can, 
in  an  orderly  way,  complete  the  business  by 
Thursday,  all  right.  On  the  other  hand  if  we 
cannot,  I  think  that  we  should  continue  to  sit. 
With  that  background,  sir,  I  place  that  before 
the  House.  I  have  been  asked  by  a  number 
of  people  concerning  the  date  of  prorogation, 
including  yourself,  sir,  this  morning,  so  I 
place  the  matter  before  the  House  which  is 
a  topic  of  concern  to  me. 

I  put  the  motion  for  discussion,  but  I  would 
say,  sir,  that  if  there  is  any  considerable 
feeling  against  it,  I  certainly  would  not  press 
the  motion. 

I  do  not  want  to  place  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  in  a  position  of  surprise 
for  the  reason  I  did  not  discuss  this  matter 
with  him.  If  he  would  prefer  that  we 
adjourn  the  discussion  of  this  debate  tintil 

2  o'clock,  it  is  quite  all  right  with  me. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  I  think  that  would  be  of  great 
advantage. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  not  be  able  to  be 
in  the  House  at  exactly  2  o'clcok  but  we 
could,  I  think,  interrupt  the  matter  in  the 
House  by  agreement,  and  discuss  it  sub- 
sequently. But  I  placed  that  matter  before 
the  House  for  discussion. 

There  is  another  matter  before  the  orders 
of  the  day  that  I  would  like  to  refer  to, 
and  I  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  giving  informa- 
tion to  the  House— such  information  as  I 
am  always  glad  to  give. 

Last  night  we  had  a  discussion  in  connec- 
tion with  civil  service  matters,  following  that 
I  have  had  referred  to  me  this  morning  a 
matter  which  I  think  illustrates  what  I  was 
saying  to  the  House. 

Last  night  I  made  some  remarks  con- 
cerning civil  service,  and  I  pointed  out  that 
constant  revisions  are  taking  place  in  the 
classification  of  compensation  schedules.  This 
morning  there  came  to  me,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  a  list  of  revisions  that  had  culminated 
yesterday  and  of  which  I  was  not  aware 
when  I  spoke  last  night. 

These  revisions  are  typical  of  what  I  was 
referring  to.  They  cover  a  variety  of  items 
afiFecting  between  600  and  700  employees. 
The  cost  of  these  revisions  will  be  of  the 
order,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  $700,000,  which  is  a 
sizeable  sum  of  money.  Yet  we  regard  such 
revisions  as  being  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  and  I  would  like  hon.  members  to 
underscore  that. 

During  last  year  there  was  a  strike  in  a 
large  industry  in  Ontario  involving  about 
15,000  employees.  The  wage  settlement,  my 
recollection  is,  cost  that  industry  an  addi- 
tional $1  million.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
checked  this  up,  I  think  it  is  a  little  less  than 
$1  million  in  the  first  year.  Yet,  sir,  here 
as  a  routine  matter  we  are  dealing  with  a 
readjustment  involving  about  $700,000  which 
is  made  without  any  fuss  or  feathers  at  all. 

I  pointed  out  that,  since  October,  1957, 
up  to  April  of  this  year,  our  salary  adjust- 
ments have  cost  no  less  than  $13  million, 
which,  of  course,  has  carried  on  into  suceed- 
ing  years,  but  no  less  that  $13  million  to  initi- 
ate them,  and  I  did  not  include  in  this  the 
$700,000  which  came  up  yesterday. 

I  say  this  so  that  the  hon.  members  may 
know  the  method  followed  by  the  govern- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  employees. 

I  am  going  to  table  these  schedules  which 
will  show  the  complications  of  the  matter. 
I   asked   the   civil   service   commissioner   for 


them,  and  I  table  them  so  that  hon.  members 
may  understand  the  problem  involved.  So 
often,  the  immensity  of  what  we  do  is  over- 
looked. Imagine  this,  we  had  a  strike  which 
occupied  the  headlines  in  the  newspapers  of 
this  province  and,  in  the  end,  involved  in  the 
first  year  an  adjustment  of  something  less 
than  $1  million.  Here,  in  our  way  of  doing 
things,  we  have  had  adjustments  over  the 
last  year  and  a  half  involving  nearly  $14 
million.  So  I  think  hon.  members  of  the 
House  must  realize  that  we  are  endeavour- 
ing to  deal  with  this  matter  in,  as  I  said 
last  night,  an  understanding  way,  in  order 
to  make  our  civil  service  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  works  the  very  best  in 
Canada. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Would 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  permit  this  question? 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  permission  to  make  some  comment 
on  this.  I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
sense  of  justice  is  perhaps  involved  here, 
but  his  sense  of  timing,  I  think,  is  much  more 
important  in  the  statement  he  has  just  read 
to   the   House. 

I  think  it  coincides  very  neatly  and  very 
decisively  with  the  meeting  which  the  civil 
service  association  is  to  have  on  Sunday 
next.    When  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  there  is  a  meeting 
on  Sunday  it  is  completely  new  to  me,  I  did 
not  know  there  was  any  meeting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  about  the  news- 
papers he  was  reading— whole  columns  with 
nothing  in   them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  those  are  the  columns 
of  the  hon.  member's  speeches. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
doubt,  with  the  very  fine  staff  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  in  his  own  department  and  in 
others,  that  he  is  not  fully  aware  of  what  is 
going  to  take  place  on  Sunday  next.  When  he 
talks  about  a  $700,000  settlement  being 
advanced,  being  something  of  real  significance 
when  industry  involved  themselves  in  a 
$1  million  settlement,  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that,  after  all,  the  size 
and  membership  of  the  Ontario  civil  service 
association  is  significantly  smaller,  actually, 
than  a  good  many  of  the  trade  unions  in  this 
country.  There  are  several  larger  trade  unions 
in  this  country,  so  it  is  not  a  settlement  of 
overwhelming  significance.  I  would  suggest 
that  it  is  rather  something  that  is  too  little  and 
too  late. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend 
what  is  the  question  he  wanted  me  to  answer 
in  that?  May  I  point  out  that,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  there  are  questions  that 
can  be  asked? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  was  this  settlement 
arrived  at,  in  consultation  and  in  negotiations 
with  the  civil  servants  themselves? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  These  things  arise,  of 
course,  when  our  civil  service  commission  is 
constantly  revising  these  matters  and  is  con- 
stantly in  touch  with  the  procedures  in 
Ottawa,  what  is  done  there.  We  always 
■endeavour  to  keep  a  little  ahead  of  the  Ottawa 
situation,  sometimes  quite  substantially,  and 
very  often  these  matters  come  up  through  the 
advisory  council,  and  the  suggestions  arise 
during  the  discussions  that  take  place  in  that 
council. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  not  answered  my  question.  He  will  recall 
very  distinctly  that,  about  two  years  ago,  he 
did  exactly  the  same  thing.  He  presented  a 
revision  in  salary  schedules  across  the  way, 
and  it  was  just  after  he  had  intimated  that 
the  civil  servants'  association  were,  in  efiFect, 
the  union  and  therefore  presumably  had 
negotiating  powers.  Their  comment  was  that 
it  was  a  very  strange  kind  of  negotiation  that 
they  should  be  presented  a  fait  accompli,  and 
then,  when  they  expressed  some  differences 
with  regard  to  what  had  been  handed  down 
by  the  government,  they  were  told:  "Well, 
we  will  consider  that  the  next  time." 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  significantly  has 
not  indicated  this  was  discussed  with  the  civil 
service  association,  it  was  handed  down  on 
high  from  the  paternalism  of  this  government 
in  the  way  it  treats  its  civil  servants. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  is  awfully  nice 
to  have  it  done,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  you  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself 
into  committee  of  supply. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day  there  is  a  question  I  would  like— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  all  right,  I  did  not 
know  about  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Some  days  ago  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  did  not  receive  any 
notice  of  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  does  not  need  a  notice 
■on  this.  Some  days  ago  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister- 


Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mi'.  MacDonald:  Some  days  ago  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  intimated  to  this  House  he 
was  going  to  give  us  a  statement  on  what  he 
had  done  in  regard  to  the  Avro  situation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  do  that.  I  had  some  very  long 
and  intricate  dealings,  today.  While  my  hon. 
friend  is  sitting  at  lunch,  I  will  be  dealing 
with  the  Avro  problem. 

With  myself,  I  find  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  keep  all  these  things  going,  to  go  without 
lunch,  so  I  am  going  to  be  doing  that. 

I  may  say  that,  on  Wednesday,  I  have  a 
meeting  with  some  of  the  union  officials,  and 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  I  will  be 
endeavouring  to  give  to  this  House,  before  it 
rises,  a  statement  in  connection  with  this 
complex  matter,  and  I  can  assure  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  am  doing  my  very  best  to  bring 
order  out  of  chaos. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  make  a  further 
report  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  1959  motor 
vehicle  permits  and  drivers'  licences  which  I 
believe  will  be  of  interest  to  all  hon.  members 
of  this  House.  I  am  pleased  to  announce  that 
a  survey  conducted  this  morning  of  the  offices 
of  this  department  engaged  in  issuing  permits 
and  drivers'  licences  reveals  that  no  incon- 
venience has  been  reported  by  the  public  in 
securing  the  renewals  this  year. 

None  of  the  offices  experienced  the  long 
lineups  which  in  past  years  have  been  com- 
mon, either  on  March  18,  the  date  of  expiry, 
or  yesterday  the  following  day.  This  I  feel 
resulted  from  the  fact  that  a  firm  expiry  date 
was  announced  both  last  year  by  the  present 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  and  this 
year  at  the  commencement  of  our  issue,  and 
motorists— being  aware  of  tliis— availed  them- 
selves of  the  increased  facilities  supplied  by 
the  department. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  motorists  of 
this  province  for  their  co-operation  vidth  this 
department  and,  in  closing,  I  may  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  way  that  the  18th,  the 
expiry  date,  and  yesterday  went  by,  is  a  novel 
experience  in  the  history  of  The  Department 
of  Transport  in  the  renewal  of  licences. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  now 
move  that  you  do  leave  the  chair  and  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 
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ESTIMATES,    DEPARTMENT 
OF   PUBLIC    WELFARE 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare): The  estimates  to  provide  for  welfare 
measures  in  Ontario,  during  the  coming  year, 
will  reach  the  highest  level  in  the  lifetime  of 
the  department.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
largely  related  to  inflation;  the  increases  in 
the  various  allowances  that  are  granted;  the 
expansion  of  services  giving  effect  to  well- 
rounded  programmes;  and  the  slackening  in 
economic  conditions. 

It  seems  apparent  that  an  amount  of  almost 
$50  million  will  be  expended  through  provin- 
cial taxing  sources.  An  additional  $22  million 
will  be  contributed  by  the  federal  government 
under  the  federal-provincial  programmes; 
while  the  municipalities  will  also  be  sharing 
in  the  expenditure  of  further  sums  to  alleviate 
distress  at  the  local  level. 

I  should  add,  however,  that  the  municipal 
share  of  welfare  expenditures  has  been  largely 
eliminated  through  the  payment  of  uncondi- 
tional grants  which  more  than  meet  local 
welfare  needs  in  the  vast  majority  of  Ontario's 
municipalities. 

Joint  provincial  and  federal  expenditures 
will  reach  a  total  of  approximately  $72  million. 
By  way  of  contrast,  the  province,  5  years  ago, 
paid  out  about  $27  million  to  assist  needy 
persons;  and  the  total  expenditure,  including 
federal  contributions,  was  just  over  $32.5 
million.  It  is  evident  that  we  have  moved  a 
long  way  in  rendering  financial  aid  and 
services  to  these  residents  of  Ontario. 

Our  expenditures  represent  about  6  per 
cent,  of  the  total  provincial  budget.  I  hope, 
ultimately,  that  the  federal  government  will 
inaugurate  a  social  insurance  scheme  based 
on  the  principles  effective  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  manner,  the  privilege  would 
be  left  to  the  individual  to  contribute  to  his 
own  well-being  in  recognition  of  retirement 
needs,  siu-vivors'  rights,  and  financial  aid  when 
disablement  occurs  and  prevents  the  insured 
person  from  providing  for  his  own  livelihood 
and  the  needs  of  his  family. 

In  this  fast  moving  age,  it  would  seem 
that  the  majority  of  our  people  would  prefer 
economic  protection  through  social  insurance 
in  place  of  the  means  test  programmes  which 
are  now  provided  out  of  direct  taxing  sources 
when  the  need  arises. 

At  this  stage  in  my  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
introduce  a  "change  in  pace"  by  referring 
to  a  sub'ect  which  does  not  come  within  the 
matter  of  estimates.  This  is  the  only  oppor- 
tunity  I   will  have,   at  this   session,   to  point 


to  a  notable  and  splendid  date  in  the  history 
of  Canada. 

I  am  referring,  specifically,  to  what  is  prob- 
ably recognized  as  the  greatest  battle  in  the 
history  of  Canada— the  battle  of  the  Plains 
of  Abraham.  This  mighty  battle  took  place 
on  September  13,  1759— some  200  years  ago. 
The  entire  course  of  our  history  was  changed 
with  the  capture  of  Quebec  that  day.  Gen- 
eral James  Wolfe,  in  besting  General  Louis 
Montcalm,  won  this  great  country  for  the 
British  Crown.  The  stakes  were  high  and  the 
brilliant  strategy  employed  is  well  known 
to  every  schoolboy. 

I  think,  however,  there  is  one  phase  of 
this  battle  which  is  not  too  well  known;  and 
I  prefer  to  believe  that  the  victory  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham  can  be  assuredly 
attributed  to  the  miracle  of  the  bagpipes. 

From  what  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  the 
pipers  of  the  Eraser  Highlanders  were  encour- 
aging the  regiment  with  their  rousing  strains 
when  a  staff  officer— he  must  have  been  an 
Englishman  and  obviously  had  a  low  opinion 
of  bagpipes— ordered  that  the  pipers  be 
stopped.  Following  this  order,  the  tide  of 
battle  for  the  British  forces  began  to  turn 
and  they  were  being  driven  back. 

The  staff  officer  became  frantic,  sharply 
blaming  the  commanding  ofiBcer  of  the  High- 
landers. This  commander  very  quickly  laid 
the  blame  for  the  reversal  in  the  tide  of  the 
battle  on  the  fact  that  the  pipers  had  been 
required  to  halt.  The  staff  officer,  facing  this 
dilemma,  then  countermanded  his  earlier 
order. 

The  pipers  resumed  playing  and,  according 
to  my  historian,  with  such  vigour  and  purpose 
that  the  regiment  responded  as  one  man, 
shook  off  their  lethargy,  and  poured  over  the 
enemy  who  fled  before  them  beaten  and 
broken. 

So  let  there  be  no  criticism  of  the  bagpipes 
and  their  effects.  Certainly,  that  famous 
musical  instrument  has  a  decidedly  stimulating 
effect.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  proven 
by  the  results  of  this  battle.  Possibly  the 
forces  of  Montcalm  were  mesmerized  by 
those  bagpipes,  as  I  am  sure  nothing  else 
could  have  contributed  more  to  their  retreat. 
But,  in  any  event,  that  was  a  momentous 
day  in  tlie  history  of  Canada. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Scotsmen  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
Scottish  people  have  been  involved  in  so 
many  vital  events  in  the  history  of  Canada, 
we  might  well  ask  what  we  would  do  without 
them. 

The  passing  of  events  since  that  memorable 
day   in  our  history  would   seem  to  indicate 
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that  everything  turned  out  for  the  best.  We 
have  welded  together  a  vigorous  people  and 
have  become  one  of  the  major  nations  on  this 
earth.  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing back  the  pages  of  time  to  reveal  that  our 
commencement  as  a  nation  really  got  under- 
way 200  years  ago. 

To  return  to  the  subject  at  hand,  I  think 
it  will  be  readily  seen  that  we  have  accepted 
substantial  responsibilities  in  serving  persons 
who  require  public  support.  The  trend  in 
this  regard  has  been  nothing  short  of  pheno- 
menal. Within  just  a  few  decades,  the  cost 
of  providing  for  needy  persons  who,  tradi- 
tionally, had  to  depend  solely  upon  the  local 
municipality,  has  been  absorbed  by  the  senior 
govermnents. 

I  am  not  taking  issue  with  this  trend. 
Rather,  I  would  point  to  the  great  transforma- 
tion which  has  taken  place  with  the  accep- 
tance, particularly  by  the  province,  of  the 
major  share  of  welfare  costs.  I  think  it  bears 
repeating  that  the  unconditional  grants  avail- 
able to  municipalities  include  a  substantial 
portion  related  to  local  welfare  expenditures 
and,  in  most  instances,  these  grants  have  more 
than  provided  for  the  costs  at  the  local 
level. 

Hon.  members  will  also  know  that  pro- 
vincial funds  have  been  expended  in  a  most 
positive  way  to  meet  the  needs  of  individuals 
who  require  financial  aid  on  a  more  or  less 
(permanent  basis.  I  refer,  of  course,  to 
pensions  for  our  older  citizens,  the  blind,  the 
disabled,  mothers'  allowances  and  child 
welfare    expenditures. 

While  I  have  the  privilege  of  addressing 
the  hon.  members  of  this  Legislature,  I 
would  like  to  make  reference  to  two  persons 
well  known  in  the  Sudbury  area. 

I  was  very  sorry  to  hear  of  the  passing  of 
Mrs.  Barbara  Hanley  of  Webbwood.  Now, 
this  lady  may  not  have  been  known  to  all  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature;  but  I  can  assure 
them  that  she  was  a  most  unusual  and  dedi- 
cated person.  In  the  first  place,  Mrs.  Hanley 
was  the  first  woman  to  be  elected  mayor  of 
any  community  in  Ontario.  Throughout  her 
76  years  of  life,  she  served  her  neighbours, 
her  community  and,  of  course,  her  country 
as  a  whole.  Her  term  of  ofiice  as  mayor 
extended  to  8  years.  She  then  accepted  the 
position  of  clerk-treasurer  for  her  municipality. 

The  Sudbury  district  home  for  the  aged- 
Pioneer  Manor— was  one  of  her  special  con- 
cerns. In  so  many  ways,  this  home  benefited 
through  her  interest.  I  mention  Mrs.  Hanley, 
in  particular,  because  it  is  encouraging  to  find 
women  who  are  especially  adapted  to  a  lead- 
ing role  in  the  afi^airs  which  concern  commu- 


nities, and  who  will  take  an  active  part  in 
serving  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  other  person  to  whom  I  would  refer 
is  equally  remarkable— a  former  hon.  member 
of  this  Legislature— Edmund  A.  Lapierre,  who 
sat  here  during  the  1934-1937  sessions.  Mr. 
Lapierre  previously  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Ottawa  and  spent  9  years 
there.  He  has  now  reached  the  fine  age  of 
93  years,  and  I  am  sure  that  his  many  friends 
will  share  with  me  in  extending  best  wishes 
to  him. 

I  remarked  that  Mrs.  Hanley  attained  the 
age  of  76  years  and  that  Mr.  Lapierre  is  now 
in  his  94th  year.  This  will  point  up  the  fact 
that  so  many  individuals  are  extending  their 
life  spans  to  ripe  old  ages.  It  is  in  this 
area— activities  and  services  related  to  elderly 
persons— that  we  find  the  largest  vote  of  pro- 
vincial funds— a  total  of  $17  million— to  be 
provided  through  the  estimates  presented 
here  today. 

The  hon.  members  will  know  that  our 
efforts  are  not  confined  to  the  granting  of 
old  age  assistance.  We  have  a  huge  invest- 
ment in  our  homes  for  the  aged,  and  in  the 
programme  developed  for  the  care  and  main- 
tenance of  the  residents  in  these  homes.  The 
sum  of  money  which  has  been  directed 
towards  the  construction  of  modern  buildings 
and  accommodation  is  now  in  excess  of  $30 
million.  This  includes  the  assistance  granted 
to  charitable  institutions  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic homes  for  the  aged.  The  provincial  share 
of  these  costs  of  construction  has  been  about 
one-half  the  total  sum. 

Something  like  $15  million  worth  of  new 
construction  is  contemplated  during  the  com- 
ing year.  Now,  aside  from  the  value  of  the 
new  accommodation  which  adds  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  residents  seeking  this  form  of 
care,  these  funds  go  a  long  way  in  provid- 
ing employment  opportunities. 

I  think  that  our  programme  for  the 
specialized  care  of  elderly  persons  in  homes 
for  the  aged  is  both  a  wise  and  proper 
approach.  Certainly,  there  is  no  abatement 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  municipalities  and 
charitable  organizations  towards  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  various  types  of  persons  who 
can  be  best  cared  for  in  a  group  setting. 

These  modern  homes  are  not,  of  course, 
restricted  to  the  admission  of  indigent  per- 
sons. They  also  serve  those  who  are  quite 
able  to  meet  the  cost  themselves. 

For  a  vast  number  of  cases,  care  in  a  home 
for  the  aged  is  preferable  to  hospitalization. 
Actually,  residents  are  most  happy  to  have 
their  multiple  needs  attended  to  in  this  way. 
There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  beds  in 
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homes  for  the  aged.  Certainly,  they  have 
served  to  reheve  the  high  cost  of  hospital 
care. 

Some  of  the  finest  homes  are  located  in 
northern  Ontario.  With  few  exceptions,  these 
homes  have  been  built  vk^ithin  recent  years. 
We  are  novv^  recognizing,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  before,  the  unorganized  portions  of  the 
territorial  districts  as  related  to  the  organized 
municipalities  in  those  districts. 

The  province  has  assumed  an  increased 
proportion  of  the  total  cost  of  constructing 
homes  for  the  aged  in  the  northern  districts. 
The  province  now  meets  the  amount  related 
to  the  vxnorganized  areas  on  the  same  per 
capita  basis  applied  to  the  organized  muni- 
cipalities. This  places  both  municipahties 
and  unorganized  areas  on  an  equal  footing, 
and  should  lessen  the  costs  to  the  munici- 
pahties in  comparison  with  the  previous  base. 

Regarding  the  continuing  maintenance  of 
persons  in  homes  for  the  aged  who  have 
come  from  unorganized  areas,  the  province, 
of  course,  pays  the  full  cost  of  their  care. 

All  refinements  of  the  legislation,  together 
with  the  decrease  in  the  municipal  share  of 
the  cost  of  maintaining  residents  in  homes  for 
the  aged,  have  reacted  most  favourably  to  the 
municipalities. 

We  have  developed  supplementary  types 
of  aid  in  the  form  of  homemakers'  and  nurses' 
services  and  provincial  participation  in  the 
cost  of  nursing  home  care.  These  measures, 
too,  should  have  progressive  effects  in  treat- 
ing the  needs  of  older  persons. 

We  have  an  abiding  interest  in  the  children 
of  Ontario— particularly  those  who  are  under- 
privileged or  handicapped  in  any  way.  The 
funds  being  directed  towards  the  care  of 
these  children  have  multiplied  greatly  in 
recent  years.  It  is  apparent  that  children's 
aid  societies,  collectively,  will  be  spending 
over  $12  million  for  the  children  in  their  care 
or  under  their  supervision. 

This  year  it  is  anticipated  that  the  prov- 
ince will  contribute  about  $5  million  towards 
these  essential  services. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  children's  aid 
societies  are  directing  greater  emphasis  in 
the  area  of  prevention.  This  is  accomplished 
through  supervision  of  the  care  of  children 
within  their  own  family  settings,  rather  than 
taking  wardship  action.  It  is  evident,  of 
course,  that  the  social  workers  engaged  by 
the  societies  must  give  a  great  deal  of  time 
to  the  effective  treatment  of  problems  exist- 
ing in  some  households. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  money 
necessary  to  underwrite  services  for  children 
has  been  readily  forthcoming,  whether  through 


some  level  of  government  or  from  private 
sources.  I  have  always  had  a  special  regard 
for  those  children  who  are  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped. 

I  cannot  let  this  occasion  pass  without 
referring  to  the  outstanding  work  of  the 
Ontario  society  for  crippled  children.  From 
all  our  studies,  I  would  doubt  that  there  is 
another  organization  of  this  type,  anywhere, 
which  gives  an  equal  or  greater  quantity  and 
quality  of  services  to  the  handicapped  chil- 
dren of  Ontario.  I  know  that,  not  more  than 
10  or  15  years  ago,  this  society  was  just  begin- 
ning to  sponsor  activities  to  assure  adequate 
attention  for  crippled  children.  Their  budget, 
at  that  time,  would  probably  have  been  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $50,000  or  $60,000  a  year. 

As  time  went  on,  it  was  found  that  there 
were  many  unmet  needs  which  required  sub- 
stantial funds  beyond  the  amounts  then 
available. 

The  society  was  most  fortunate  in  finding 
that  notable  Canadian,  Mr.  Conn  Smythe,  who 
was  prepared  to  give  the  necessary  leadership, 
Hon.  members  should  know  that,  through  the 
driving  spirit  of  this  fine  sportsman,  the 
Ontario  society  for  crippled  children,  now 
acquires  about  $1  million  a  year  from  various 
sources,  but  almost  all  through  voluntary 
givings.    I  submit  that  this  is  a  proud  record. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  in  the  process 
of  achieving  it,  Mr.  Smythe  has  encountered 
many  more  worries  than  he  has  had  with  the 
operation  of  the  Maple  Leaf  hockey  club. 

Two  groups  which  appear  to  manage  their 
affairs  without  reference  to  government  grants 
are  the  boy  scout  and  girl  guide  movements. 
It  is  my  conviction  that  these  groups  are 
superior  to  any  youth  organizations  function- 
ing on  a  large  scale  in  this  country.  Certainly, 
their  activities  are  international  in  scope  and 
non-sectarian  in  approach. 

The  grounding  in  character  building  given 
by  thousands  of  voluntary  scout  and  guide 
leaders  is  an  outstanding  feature  of  these 
worthwhile  movements.  These  men  and 
women  who  give  voluntary  services  in  an 
unsparing  way  do  so  because  their  pro- 
grammes are  productive  of  results.  Their 
work  includes  the  giving  of  a  broad  under- 
standing to  many  of  the  arts  and  crafts,  as 
well  as  training  in  methods  useful  for  daily 
living. 

Primarily,  as  a  result  of  these  youth 
organizations,  I  believe  it  has  been  stated  that 
juvenile  delinquency  is  virtually  unknown 
among  boy  scouts  and  girl  guides.  In  referring 
to  these  organizations  I  am  pointing  to  the 
value  of  community  activities,  and  the  fact 
that  the  public  is  more  than  willing  to  support 
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such    endeavours,    when    the    work    of    the 
organizations  is  understood. 

There  is  an  extensive  network  of  organiza- 
tions operating  under  private  auspices,  with 
many  notable  examples,  both  large  and  small 
—similar  in  function  to  the  Ontario  society 
for  crippled  children,  tlie  boy  scout  and  girl 
guide  movements.  These  privately  sponsored 
services  would  involve  the  expenditure  of 
additional  governmental  funds  if  dedicated 
men  and  women  failed  to  maintain  their 
interest  in  private  welfare  work. 

I  have  been  attracted  to  the  excellent  bene- 
fits now  available  to  blind  persons  in  this 
province.  The  Canadian  national  institute  for 
the  blind  is  the  recognized  leader  in  this  field 
of  endeavour.  While  this  organization  has 
been  successful  in  private  appeals,  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  has  been  generous  in  granting 
considerable  funds  to  maintain  their  work. 

Allowances  have  been  available  to  blind 
persons  since  1937  on  the  basis  of  an  agree- 
ment with  the  federal  government.  We  have 
gone  much  further  than  the  individual 
approach  by  contributing  provincial  funds  to 
the  Canadian  national  institute  for  the  blind 
for  the  construction  of  new  buildings  to 
accommodate  blind  persons.  In  fact,  since 
1952,  we  have  turned  over  to  this  organization 
the  sum  of  $879,000  so  that  persons  suffering 
from  the  severe  handicap  of  blindness  would 
be  comfortably  housed  in  fine  residences 
located  in  numerous  centres  throughout 
Ontario. 

In  addition,  we  contribute  towards  the  cost 
of  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  persons 
who  reside  in  these  modern  homes  with  some- 
thing like  $100,000  having  been  transferred 
from  the  treasury  of  Ontario  to  the  Canadian 
national  institute  for  the  blind  for  these 
purposes  during  the  past  5  years. 

The  Department  of  Education,  too,  has 
been  very  interested  in  furthering  activities  for 
the  blind— particularly  for  the  education  of 
blind  children;  and  has  also  been  making  a 
yearly  grant  of  $60,000  to  the  Canadian 
national  institute  for  the  blind  in  support  of 
their  work. 

I  mention  these  major  organizations  because 
they  emphasize  the  healthy  attitude  of  the 
people  of  Ontario  in  supporting  worthwhile 
measures  for  their  less  fortunate  neighbours. 

The  importance  of  assuring  medical  services 
for  all  our  people  within  the  special  welfare 
programmes  will  be  recognized  when  I  say 
that  our  budget  for  this  purpose  will  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  $3.5  million  this  year.  On  a  per 
capita  basis,  this  amount  is  considerably  larger 
than  in  any  other  province  or  state. 


Hon.  members  will  know  that  we  have  an 
agreement  with  the  Ontario  medical  associa- 
tion to  provide  for  the  services  of  the  doctor 
of  choice  at  his  office  or  in  the  home  of  the 
recipient;  and  that  such  services  are  a  charge 
on  this  fund.  I  anticipate  that  a  new  agree- 
ment will  be  reached  with  the  Ontario  medical 
association  to  give  greater  recognition  on  the 
part  of  individual  doctors  in  respect  to  the 
costs  of  providing  this  medical  care. 

I  am  most  happy  to  see  the  hospital  care 
insurance  programme  realized.  There  has 
always  been  a  great  fear,  on,  the  part  of  all 
of  us,  that  hospital  costs  would  cripple  our 
individual  economic  lives.  This  constant 
worry  is  now  virtually  removed.  Whether 
we  like  it  or  not,  most  of  us,  at  some  stage  in 
our  lives,  will  require  hospital  care,  and  it  is 
reassuring  to  know  that  we  can  now  insure 
ourselves  against  this  risk  at  a  minimal  cost. 

In  passing,  I  might  say  I  was  interested  to 
learn  the  cost  of  having  a  baby.  These  aver- 
age costs  were  established  on  a  national  basis 
in  the  United  States.  I  would  assume  that  the 
figure  of  $233  for  each  child  might  not  be 
too  far  distant  for  the  national  average  in 
Canada. 

In  any  event,  the  obstetrician's  fee  was 
stated  to  be  $110,  hospitalization  $99  and 
other  expenses  $24.  I  understand  that,  in 
higher  income  brackets,  the  cost  might  vary 
in  an  amount  up  to  $360  or  more.  As  most 
of  us  would  know,  these  costs  are  only  the 
beginning. 

Which  now  leads  me  to  one  of  our  most 
effective  programmes— one  of  primary  and  out- 
standing importance— mothers'  allowances.  The 
major  purpose  of  the  mothers'  allowances  pro- 
gramme is  to  maintain  families  who  have 
lost  the  support  of  the  father  through  death 
or  disablement. 

Family  groups  qualifying  for  this  assistance 
consist  of  one  or  more  dependent  children 
under  the  age  of  18  years.  Beneficiaries 
include  children  whose  mothers  are  widows 
or  whose  fathers  are  permanently  unemploy- 
able by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  disablity. 
A  mother  whose  husband  has  deserted  her  and 
has  not  been  heard  of  for  6  months  or  more 
may  also  qualify  for  an  allowance;  and, 
under  special  circumstances,  an  unmarried 
mother  may  receive  assistance  when  she 
retains  her  child  in  her  care. 

Other  cases  include  mothers  whose  hus- 
bands have  divorced  them  or  whose  husbands 
have  been  imprisoned  for  a  period  of  6 
months  or  more.  A  special  feature  of  the  Act 
makes  it  possible  for  allowances  to  be  granted 
on  behalf  of  children  in  the  care  of  a 
permanently   unemployable   father  who   is   a 
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widower;  or  who  has  been  deserted  by  his 
wife;  also  when  she  is  in  a  hospital  or 
sanatorium;  or  if  the  mother  has  been  com- 
mitted to  prison. 

Allowances  are  also  available  to  foster 
mothers  who  have  foster  children  in  their 
care. 

I  think  hon.  members  will  agree  that  this 
is  a  very  wide  coverage  of  families  needing 
public   support. 

A  major  change  in  the  administrative 
structure  of  this  programme  has  taken  place 
within  the  last  year  and  a  half.  I  must  say 
that  the  comments  directed  to  me  from  many 
sources  have  expressed  approval  in  the 
decentralization  of  our  activities  from  the 
Parliament  buildings  to  the  17  regional  wel- 
fare offices  throughout  the  province.  It  will 
be  readily  realized  that,  when  the  need  for 
mothers'  allowances  becomes  apparent,  it  is 
possible  to  take  almost  instant  action  to  have 
the  case  considered  and  to  furnish  the  neces- 
sary funds  in  the  shortest  possible  period  of 
time. 

The  new  Act,  however,  has  proven  to  be 
most  eflFective  in  relation  to  the  granting  of 
allowances  on  the  basis  of  the  budgetary 
needs  of  the  household,  in  place  of  the  pre- 
vious flat-rate  method.  I  believe  that  Ontario 
is  one  of  ju.st  two  or  three  provinces  which 
has  taken  this  approach. 

It  is  true  that  our  costs  per  family  have 
risen  fairly  sharply  from  a  per  capita  rate  of 
$86  in  March,  1957,  to  approximately  $108 
per  case  in  January  of  this  year.  We  have 
about  9,200  families  with  over  31,455  indi- 
vidual members  who  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gramme. Additional  funds  are  often  earned 
by  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  mothers 
through  part-time  work;  while  others  are  able 
to  draw  upon  liquid  assets  in  their  possession. 

The  cost  to  the  province  for  this  pro- 
gramme, which  is  financed  entirely  from 
provincial  revenues,  will  be  about  $11.9 
million  during  the  coming  year.  This  is 
indeed  a  large  but  justifiable  expenditure 
since  we  must  assure  the  basic  needs  of 
families  who  lack  the  normal  breadwinner. 

I  am  very  interested  in  our  new  programme 
to  provide  dental  treatment  to  children  who 
are  members  of  mothers'  allowances  house- 
holds. Commencing  January  1,  each  child  is 
now  entitled  to  receive  dental  treatment  from 
the  dentist  of  choice.  The  province  is  contri- 
buting 70  cents  a  month  for  each  child  under 
the  age  of  16  years  to  the  Royal  College  of 
Dental  Surgeons;  and  they,  in  turn,  admini- 
ster the  programme. 

It  is  well  recognized  that  the  dental  pro- 
fession  considers   early   and   regular   care   of 


the  teeth  of  children  to  be  of  primary  impor- 
tance. There  is  no  question  that  the  treatment 
of  dental  defects  in  proper  time  will  contri- 
bute to  a  measure  of  good  health  in  the  years 
that  follow. 

The  slackening  of  economic  conditions  is, 
of  course,  responsible  for  an  added  strain  on 
the  department  and  the  government  in  the 
matter  of  providing  financial  support  to  addi- 
tional needy  persons.  The  new  General 
Welfare  Assistance  Act  became  effective  on 
January  1,  1959,  and  has  replaced  the  pre- 
vious Unemployment  Relief  Act.  The  new 
Act,  in  its  broad  terms,  carries  forward  all  the 
features  of  the  previous  legislation  which  have 
been  developed  in  recent  times. 

Hon.  members  will  know,  for  example,  that 
since  December  1,  1957,  municipalities  have 
been  able  to  extend  aid  on  a  shareable  basis 
with  the  province  to  their  citizens  who  are 
without  work  and  who  have  exhausted  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits;  as  well  as  to  the 
persons  classified  as  unemployable  but  who 
do  not  qualify  under  the  special  welfare 
programmes. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  the 
new  Act  is  that  which  permits  a  coimty  to 
administer  general  welfare  assistance  on 
behalf  of  all  member  municipalities.  Cities 
and  separated  towns  are  excluded  from  this 
provision.  Municipalities  with  a  population 
of  more  that  5,000  may  be  excluded  from  the 
county  form  of  administration  if  they  so 
choose. 

It  has  been  the  custom,  from  the  earliest 
days,  for  each  local  municipality  to  render 
assistance  to  its  needy  residents.  It  some- 
times happens,  however,  that  municipalities 
with  a  very  small  population  base  are  ill- 
equipped  to  administer  public  assistance. 
Several  counties  have  shown  an  interest  in 
the  provision  for  an  expanded  base  of  opera- 
tion. In  all  likelihood,  if  they  proceed  with 
such  a  plan,  an  improved  service  would  be 
the  result  for  their  people  who  live  within 
the  county. 

The  new  regulations  for  general  welfare 
assistance  are  in  the  process  of  completion  and 
will  generally  take  into  account  the  changing 
factors  of  the  day.  It  is  expected  that  some 
adjustments  in  the  allowances  will  be  recog- 
nized and  that  certain  features  of  administra- 
tion will  be  strengthened. 

I  am  sure,  for  instance,  that  it  would  be  in 
the  interests  of  good  administration  to  extend 
assistance  for  not  more  than  one-half  a  month 
at  a  time,  particularly  where  aid  is  being 
granted  to  employable  persons.  It  will  be 
known  that  unemployment  insurance  benefits 
are  granted  on  a  weekly  basis.    This  policy 
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recognizes  the  fact  that  recipients  may  obtain 
employment  on  very  short  notice.  We  are 
sure,  too,  that  the  unemployed  person  will 
welcome  the  more  frequent  basis  for  payment 
of  assistance. 

I  have  been  somewhat  disheartened  by  the 
numbers  receiving  public  assistance  through 
the  municipalities  during  this  rather  severe 
winter.  I  use  the  term  "severe"  with  parti- 
cular reference  to  the  weather  and  the  fact 
that  climatic  conditions  have  much  to  do  with 
discouraging  employment.  In  December,  there 
were  something  like  70,000  persons— including 
unemployables— receiving  aid  through  muni- 
cipalities. Fortunately,  the  municipal  share  of 
the  cost  of  meeting  the  needs  of  their  people 
has  been  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

I  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  fore- 
see a  prolonged  recession.  Every  sign  would 
indicate  that  the  economic  future  looks  very 
bright,  indeed.  The  gross  sum  included  in 
the  estimates  for  general  welfare  assistance 
is  predicated  on  the  expectation  of  an 
improvement  in  economic  conditions  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  year.  Despite  the 
increased  numbers  of  the  unemployed,  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  labour  force  with 
jobs  was  higher  in  January  of  this  year  as 
compared  with  last  January. 

Many  reasons  have  been  given  for  the 
halting  of  the  upward  trend  in  employment, 
one  of  which  is  stated  to  be  the  lack  of 
demand  in  export  markets  for  wood  products, 
non-ferrous  metals  and  other  products.  But,  as 
a  leading  bank  also  points  out,  changes  in 
domestic  demand  have  affected  manufacturing 
industries.  Nevertheless— and  despite  present 
difficulties— I  am  fully  optimistic  that  the 
coming  few  months  will  record  notable 
changes,   all  in  the  form   of   improvements. 

I  have  dealt  with  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  the  department,  and  particularly  wish  to 
make  reference  to  the  additional  services 
which  are  now  available  to  the  public  through 
our  regional  welfare  offices. 

I  should  first  say  that  there  are  17  of 
these  offices  established  in  strategic  centres 
throughout  Ontario.  This  decentralization  of 
activities  is  indeed  lending  strength  to  the 
department  as  a  whole  and  to  the  programmes 
we  administer.  Delays  have  been  virtually 
eliminated  in  dealing  with  applications.  The 
men  who  are  in  charge  of  these  offices  are  in 
a  position  to  direct  immediate  attention  to 
the  variety  of  needs  which  comes  to  their 
attention  from  all  sources. 

I  have  been  impressed  with  the  quality  of 
service  that  is  given.  Great  strides  have  been 
accomplished;  but  this  is  not  to  say  that 
further  improvements  are  not  anticipated. 


I  would  say,  however,  that  the  men  and 
women  who  serve  the  province  do  make  a 
determined  effort  to  give  the  maximum  of 
attention  to  all  cases.  Certainly,  the  benefit 
of  doubt  is  always  given  in  favour  of 
recipients. 

Responsibilities  have  been  added  to  the 
staff  because  of  the  introduction  of  hospital 
care  insurance,  homemakers'  and  nurses'  serv- 
ices and  the  provisions  for  nursing  home 
care.  Indeed,  the  expanded  services  in  all 
programmes  have  increased  the  duties  of 
the  staff. 

I  have  mentioned  on  other  occasions  that 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  a  serv- 
ice department.  Its  activities  are  primarily 
related  to  the  easement  of  distress. 

The  hon.  members  of  this  House,  who  are 
frequently  concerned  with  individual  cases, 
and  the  public  as  a  whole,  are  treated  on  an 
equal  basis.  We  are  not  reluctant  in  making 
our  services  fully  known  to  all  who  may 
benefit  from  them,  and  to  those  who  have  a 
sense  of  responsibility  for  their  fellow  citizens. 

Every  day,  we  are  dealing  with  municipal 
representatives  in  some  phase  of  welfare 
activity.  Municipalities  have  a  traditional 
concern  in  the  well-being  of  their  citizens 
and,  of  course,  represent  them  in  a  positive 
manner. 

Within  the  department  we  have  been 
saddened  by  the  recent  death  of  a  truly 
great  servant  of  Ontario  in  the  person  of 
Dr.  W.  A.  Reddick.  We  owe  this  man  so 
much— especially  for  his  faithful  and  fair 
treatment  of  applications  for  disabled  persons' 
allowances. 

When  this  programme  was  commenced  by 
the  province  in  1952,  we  were  faced  with 
unknown  quantities  in  numbers  and  costs. 
Dr.  Reddick's  judgment,  in  reaching  the 
necessary  medical  decisions,  was  so  extra- 
ordinary over  the  years  that  it  was  extremely 
rare  for  him,  or  the  branch,  to  receive  a 
letter  from  any  of  the  thousands  of  doctors 
in  Ontario  who  took  issue  with  his  assess- 
ment of  cases.  I,  myself,  do  not  recall 
receiving  a  single  letter  of  this  kind. 

I  might  just  say  that  there  has  never 
been  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion of  the  medical  review  board  headed  by 
Dr.  Reddick.  His  assessment  was  always 
accepted  without  question  and,  invariably, 
his  decisions  were  proven  to  be  correct.  We 
have  sustained  a  great  loss  because  we  relied 
heavily  upon  his  vast  experience  and  careful 
analysis  of  these  cases. 

We  have  been  most  appreciative  of  our 
relationship  with  the  Ontario  welfare  council. 
This     voluntary      organization     is      serving 
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Ontario  municipalities  very  well,  indeed.  The 
council  carries  out  various  types  of  studies 
useful  to  the  department,  and  is  most  help- 
ful in  interpreting  welfare  measures  to  the 
public  at  large. 

We  are  particularly  grateful  to  the  execu- 
tive director— Miss  Bessie  Touzel.  I  should 
say  that  this  lady  surely  ranks  among  the 
foremost  in  Canada  in  the  field  of  social 
services.  She  has  been  most  unsparing  of 
her  time  in  consultation  on  matters  that  are 
in  the  pubhc  interest.  I  think,  too,  that  Miss 
Touzel  is  better  known  than  any  other  person 
•engaged  in  private  welfare  work.  The  respect 
for  her  judgment  and  sincerity  of  purpose 
is  widely  recognized. 

I  felt  that  the  hon.  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature would  wish  to  know  of  the  confidence 
we  have  in  Miss  Touzel's  dedicated  services. 
At  present,  she  is  acting  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  we  appointed  recently  to  study 
children's  institutions.  In  due  course,  we 
anticipate  further  progress  in  this  important 
area. 

I  must  again  make  reference  to  the  hard- 
working members  of  the  press  gallery  serving 
Queen's  Park.  We  have  a  stable  perennial 
staflE  in  the  persons  of  Jack  Marks  of  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail;  along  with  Nigel 
Dunn  and  Webb  Anderson;  William  Kinmond, 
Roy  Greenaway  and  Ray  Timson  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star;  Alan  Kent  and  Mike 
Carmichael  of  the  Toronto  Telegram, 

The  Thompson  chain  of  newspapers  is 
represented  by  Mr.  Don  O'Heam,  who  also 
serves  other  metropolitan  dailies;  and,  we 
have  Peter  Sypnowich  of  the  Canadian  Press. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  a  genuine 
welcome  to  the  London  Free  Press'  Jack 
Pethick— the  honorary  president  of  the  press 
gallery— and  Ted  Douglas  of  the  Windsor 
Daily  Star. 

The  French-speaking  press— Le  Droit  of 
Ottawa— has  again  sent  Roland  Demarest  to 
report  the  proceedings  of  this  Legislature. 

The  Hamilton  Spectator  obtains  fine  cover- 
age through  Jeff  MacGibbon. 

If  I  have  failed  to  mention  other  members 
of  the  press  gallery  who  augment  the  staff 
at  this  time,  I  would  ask  them  to  accept  my 
apologies.  The  fact  is  that,  without  the  press, 
we  would,  indeed,  have  a  dull  House  and  an 
uninformed  public.  Unlike  some  criticism 
which  was  directed  to  the  press  by  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  at  Ottawa,  I  would 
say  quite  firmly  that  the  same  charges  are 
not  valid  here,  at  Queen's  Park. 

I  cannot  help  but  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature  the  remarkable  job  being 


performed  by  Mr.  L.  R.  (Duke)  MacTavish, 
QC— the  legislative  counsel  for  this  House. 
Here  we  have  one  of  the  outstanding  legisla- 
tive draughtsmen  and  authorities  on  the  subject 
of  legislation  to  be  found  anywhere  in  this 
country.  Along  with  his  fine  workmanship, 
he  possesses  a  gracious  temperament.  We 
are  fortunate,  indeed,  to  have  his  capable 
guidance  and  help. 

I  mentioned,  at  the  commencement  of  my 
remarks,  that  an  amount  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $72  million  will  be  expended  in  the  form 
of  aid  to  mothers  and  children,  the  blind  and 
disabled,  elderly  persons  and  those  who  are  ill 
or  handicapped  in  any  way  or  face  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployment.  We  have  progressed 
rapidly  in  extending  assistance  to  meet  virtu- 
ally every  type  of  need. 

I  am  satisfied  that  we  will  be  able,  shortly, 
to  meet  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  the  federal 
Department  of  National  Health  and  Welfare 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  revisions  in  our 
existing  agreements  relating  to  old  age  assist- 
ance, disabled  and  blind  persons'  allowances. 
Hon.  members  will  know  that  the  agreements 
which  we  are  required  to  sign  with  the 
federal  government  are  quite  rigid  and  leave 
little  in  the  way  of  judgment  to  the  province. 

In  the  past  I  have  mentioned,  for  example, 
the  interjection  of  federal  officials  into  the 
administration  of  our  disabled  persons'  allow- 
ances programme.  Through  the  device  of  the 
so-called  joint  medical  review  board,  approval 
has  to  be  obtained  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment before  a  case  can  be  accepted  for  an 
allowance.  This  unreasonable  practice  is  not 
maintained  in  any  other  federal-provincial 
arrangement. 

I  would  much  rather  carry  out  our  responsi- 
bility for  the  administration  of  this  Act  with- 
out reference  to  the  federal  government.  We 
are  sharing  equally  in  the  costs  of  the  allow- 
ances. In  addition,  the  province  pays  the  total 
cost  of  administration  and  medical  services  for 
the  recipients. 

When  an  overpayment  on  the  part  of  indivi- 
duals occurs— regardless  of  the  reason— the 
federal  government  has  always  insisted  upon 
recovery  of  the  federal  share.  If  an  error 
is  made  in  the  calculations  concerning  a  par- 
ticular case— which  happens  on  rare  occasions 
—the  province  readily  absorbs  the  cost;  but 
the  federal  government  makes  recovery  of  its 
share,  either  from  the  province  or  the 
individual. 

We  have  always  been  compelled  to  record 
overpayments  against  individual  cases,  even 
when  these  overpayments  have  occurred 
through  no  fault  of  the  recipients,  so  that 
the  federal  government  can  make  deductions 
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from  the  future  payments  of  old  age  security, 
if  recovery  is  not  made  sooner. 

There  are  two  other  significant  areas  which 
remain  open  for  discussion.  These  relate, 
firstly,  to  the  eligibility  of  persons  for  allow- 
ances when  they  are  in  possession  of  very 
substantial  assets  and,  secondly,  to  some  of 
the  technical  features  of  the  residence  require- 
ments which  can  bear  review. 

In  any  event,  I  anticipate  that  the  present 
federal  department  will  recognize  the  views 
of  the  province  in  some  of  these  matters. 
Certainly,  some  latitude  would  be  welcome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  appreciative  of 
the  members  of  the  staff  who  administer  the 
numerous  and  complex  Acts  coming  within 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  I  have 
no  reservations  as  to  their  ability,  their 
loyalty,  and  their  devoted  interest  in  the 
people  they  serve.  It  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  refer  to  all  the  fine  attributes  of 
the  senior  members  of  staff  who  accept  such 
large  responsibilities. 

I  am  sure  that  there  is  not  one  hon. 
gentleman  here  in  this  House,  and  many 
others— mayors  or  others  dealing  with  muni- 
cipalities—who has  not  had  something  to  do, 
at  one  time  or  another— and  quite  successfully 
—with  the  great  heart  of  one  known  as 
Jimmy  Band. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  one  of  the  directors  who  has 
served  the  department  for  almost  25  years. 
Mr.  Earl  Ludlow,  the  director  of  homes  for 
the  aged,  has  given  an  exceptional  quality 
of  service  in  his  work.  Hon.  members  would 
know  that  the  details  associated  with  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  homes  for 
the  aged  are  almost  without  number,  and 
require  a  most  comprehensive  knowledge 
of  the  needs  of  elderly  persons.  In  efiFect,  the 
task  is  to  provide  the  type  of  accommodation 
which  will  be  best  suited  to  the  individual 
requirements  of  the  aging  population. 

In  this  modern  and  important  programme, 
it  is  essential  that  sound  planning  and  care- 
ful consideration  be  given  by  the  municipal 
authorities  who  propose  to  build  a  home 
for  the  aged.  For  our  part,  we  must  have 
the  specialist's  knowledge  to  provide  necessary 
advice  and  to  lend  mature  experience  towards 
developing  the  best  types  of  accommodation. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  province  has  a 
very  great  financial  stake  in  the  homes  for 
the  aged  and  their  residents.  I  must  say 
that  the  good  judgment  and  attention  directed 
to  each  home  and  each  new  project  have 
been  monumental  insofar  as  Mr.  Ludlow  has 
been    concerned.     These    remarks    arise    out 


of  my  genuine  regard  for  this  extraordinary 
man. 

While  public  welfare  is  an  ever-changing^ 
process,  we  have  directed  determined  efforts 
towards  relieving  distress  at  every  turn.  Hon. 
members  will  know  that  studies  are  constantly 
under  way  in  all  the  various  phases  of  welfare 
services.  There  is  no  doubt  that  these  will 
lead  to  further  refinements  and  specialization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  possibly  I  have  been  a  little 
long  in  my  remarks,  but  I  thought  that  there 
were  some  interesting  features  that  the  hon. 
members  would  like  to  know.  I  am  sure  that 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  will  pardon 
me  because  I  have  yet  to  be  accused  of 
taking  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  this  House. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I  do 
not  want  to  inject  myself  into  this  matter. 
No  doubt  some  Opposition  hon.  member 
should,  in  this  case,  be  first.  But  I  will  find 
it,  perhaps,  impossible  to  be  here  for  a  little 
while  after  the  reconvening  of  the  House,  at 
2  o'clock,  and  I  should  like  to  say  something 
that  I  think  is  of  particular  importance  to  this 
province  and  its  relationships. 

In  so  doing,  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was 
proper  to  do  this  during  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  The  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare is  doing,  and  has  done,  a  very  great  deal 
for  our  Indian  citizens. 

I  want  to  declare  my  interest.  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  said  that  I  am  advocating  some- 
thing in  the  guise  that  I  have  a  particular 
interest,  because  I  speak  today  as  an  Iroquois. 
I  am  a  chief  of  the  Mohawks.  Because  of  that 
interest  and  from  that  standpoint  I  should  like 
to  say  something  about  these  friendly  allies 
of  ours,  the  Indians  of  Ontario,  and  in  par- 
ticular, the  Six  Nations  who  have  been 
experiencing  difiBculty  in  these  recent  days. 

It  is  my  intention  to  send  an  envoy  to  the 
land  of  the  Six  Nations.  The  envoy  is  going 
to  be  my  head  lawyer,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts),  and  I  am  also  going. 

He  will  go  over  there  to  make  representa- 
tions, and  have  a  visit  with  the  Six  Nations 
Indians  tomorrow,  I  believe. 

Our  purpose  of  going  is  simply  this.  From 
a  standpoint  of  a  friendly  government  here  in 
Queen's  Park,  we  shall  negotiate  with  our 
friends  and  allies  the  Six  Nations,  and  we 
are  sending  our  envoy  there  to  tell  them  that 
we  will  help  them  to  negotiate  at  Ottawa.  I 
am  going  to  ask  our  envoy  to  ask  them  to  lend 
us  their  assistance  and  their  help  in  the 
negotiations  of  outstanding  affairs  which  we 
have  with  those  same  people  at  Ottawa.  Per- 
haps we  can  have  the  assistance  of  the  Six 
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Nations  Indians  at  our  side  when  we  get  after 
that  $110  miUion. 

However,  I  may  say  I  wanted  to  make  that 
plain  now.  I  am  going  to  also  say  this.  My 
hon.  friend  from  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  is  a  chief- 
tain of  that  confederacy,  I  am  a  Mohawk,  I 
do  not  know  what  tribe  he  is  a  member  of, 
but  we  are  blood  brothers.  I  would  be  very 
glad— as  a  matter  of  fact,  perhaps,  it  can  be 
arranged  in  the  pressure  of  things— if  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  and  myself  could  go  over, 
after  our  envoy  has  negotiated  the  way,  and 
made  the  way  easy,  and  has  surveyed  the 
ground. 

I  do  not  know  at  that  stage  whether  we 
would  smoke  the  pipe  of  peace  or  not.  But,  I 
•would  be  glad  to  go  with  my  hon.  friend  from 
Brant,  and  we  wovild  wear  our  headdresses 
and  go  over  and  visit  the  tribe  at  the  most 
suitable  time,  which  might  be  sometime  after 
this  House  prorogued. 

I  thought  that  I  would  make  that  statement 
to  the  House,  it  is  a  matter  of  a  good  deal 
of  importance. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the 
Indians,  after  all  I  do  not  know  who  negoti- 
ated or  made  the  arrangement  in  connection 
with  an  elective  council— that  may  be  all  very 
satisfactory.  I  believe  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant  told  me  that  it  went  back  some  35 
years,  back  to  1924.  I  would  not  want  to 
pass  on  the  merits  of  that. 

These  people  are  in  our  country  as  allies. 
They  came  here  and  helped  to  found  this 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Joseph  Brant  and  those  loyal  Indians 
who  were  associated  with  him,  we  might  not 
he  an  independent  country  today.  Therefore, 
I  am  all  in  favour  of  finding  ways  and  means 
of  treating  these  great  citizens  with  the 
dignity  they  deserve,  and  also  of  giving  them 
the  economic  rights  they  deserve  in  our 
country. 

I  can  only  say  this,  of  course  the  Six 
Nations  are  really  a  senior  government,  as  it 
-were,  to  this  government,  because  they  were 
a  government  when  they  came  here.  We 
date  from  1791  with  the  passing  of  the  con- 
stitutional Act,  so  that  it  might  be  felt  that 
it  was,  perhaps,  not  proper  for  them  to 
approach  us  over  here.  So  we  are  going  to 
send  our  envoy  over  there  to  see  them. 

I  have  said  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
that  I  would  hope  that,  in  this  recent  assertion 
of  their  rights— which  I  have  no  doubt  are 
founded  on  a  great  deal  of  justice— that  he 
would  find  ways  of  saying  that  the  white 
man's  law  does  not  intervene  in  that  too  much, 
and  that  we  will  see  that  these  things  are 
withdrawn  so  that  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Nations 


can  come  to  a  reasonable  solution  of  their 
problems  with  Ottawa.  We  are  prepared  to 
very  humbly  offer  to  them  our  services  and 
our  assistance,  and  I  may  say  that  I  will  be 
very  glad  later,  if  the  necessity  arises,  to  have 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant— my  brother  in  the 
tribe  of  the  Mohawks— and  I  put  on  our  war- 
paint and  our  feathers  and  go  down  and  see 
them. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Well,  may  I  say 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  I  appreciate 
very  much,  and  in  all  seriousness,  what  he  has 
said.  I  was  a  little  afraid  I  had  not  impressed 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  too  forcibly  yester- 
day. But  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members 
that  I  am  most  concerned  with  this  situation. 

I  had  not  intervened  before,  because  I  did 
not  want  to  add  any  fuel  to  the  fire  that 
might  have  developed  into  dangerous  propor- 
tions. The  matter  is  rather  pressing,  and  there 
are  something  like  20  or  22  of  these  good  citi- 
zens who  are  actually  charged  today  on 
various  offences  which,  on  the  face  of  it,  might 
be  considered   serious  in  the  extreme. 

When  they  put  on  this  demonstration,  to 
bring  their  grievances  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities,  they  issued  armbands  to  a 
certain  number  of  young  men  and  the  young 
women  of  the  tribe,  indicating  that  they  were 
police.  Now  they  are  being  charged  with 
impersonating  police  officers,  which  can  be 
an  extremely  serious  charge. 

One  of  the  school  teachers  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  local  paper  saying  that  he  doubted  that 
50  per  cent,  of  the  tribe  were  involved  in 
the  situation.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
was  in  the  jocular  way  or  not,  but  the 
Indians  escorted  him  to  the  council  house 
and  charged  him  with  treason  and  warned 
him  not  to  do  it  again.  These  people  who 
escorted  him  are  charged  with  kidnapping. 
Now  that  could  be  a  penitentiary  offence, 
could  it  not?  I  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  want  to  develop 
this  too  much,  at  the  moment,  but  at  2.30 
in  the  morning,  40  of  our  mounted  police 
officers  put  on  a  sneak  raid  onto  the  reserve, 
accompanied  with  television  camera  men  and 
reporters,  and  they  burst  into  the  council 
house  and  roughed  up  the  Indians  who  were 
in  there,  and  pushed  them  around,  and  the 
only  people  who  were  injured  in  this  whole 
affair,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  those  who  were 
roughed  up  by  the  mounties  in  this  middle- 
of-the-night  raid. 

I  say  that  for  too  long  the  authorities  at 
Ottawa,  no  matter  whether  under  Liberal 
or  Conservative  governments,  have  treated 
these  splendid  people  in  this  same  way.    I 
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think  it  is  time  there  was  a  protest  put  up  in 
this  country  at  the  way  they  have  been  used. 

These  Indians  came  over  here  after  fight- 
ing for  the  empire  and  for  the  king  in  the 
American  revolutionary  war.  Tliey  had 
extremely  valuable  lands  in  New  York  state, 
and  in  Ohio  and  in  other  states,  and  they 
lost  all  of  those  lands.  In  recompense  for 
this,  and  in  recognition  of  their  wonderful 
services  to  the  Crown,  they  were  given  this 
tremendous  tract  of  land  in  this  country. 
They  claim,  and  they  have  a  good  deal  of 
grounds  for  claim,  that  King  George  III, 
in  making  this  Royal  grant,  relinquished  all 
sovereignty  to  this  land,  and  certainly  they 
brought  their  system  of  government  with 
them,  their  hereditary  chiefs  system. 

Without  being  consulted  at  all,  they  were 
given  a  certain  deadline.  A  change  was  made 
in  The  Indian  Act,  and  the  elective  system 
was  instituted  to  take  the  place  of  the  heredi- 
tary chiefs  system,  which  had  been  their 
form  of  government  from  time  immemorial, 
long  before  the  white  man  ever  set  foot  in 
this  country,  and  they  were,  as  I  told  the 
House  yesterday,  unceremoniously  removed, 
forced  out,  ejected  from  their  own  council 
house.  The  bitterness  arising  from  that  has 
festered  with  them  for  40  years. 

They  do  not  vote  in  provincial  or  muni- 
cipal elections.  They  feel  they  have  never 
been  represented  on  the  elective  council,  and 
naturally  anybody  resents  being  governed 
without  representation  on  the  governing 
body,  and  they  have  many  real  grievances. 
Therefore,  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  will  use  his  good  offices  to 
the  very  best  of  his  ability,  and  his  for- 
tunate connections  at  Ottawa,  to  see  that 
these  20  or  22  charges  are  withdrawn,  and 
that  the  cases  are  dismissed  without  cost 
to  these  people. 

I  do  not  suppose  any  of  us  enjoy  paying 
court  costs  of  any  kind.  But,  as  I  have  said 
before,  there  is  an  incidence  of  poverty  on 
the  reserve  that  hon.  members  would  hardly 
credit.  It  will  be  a  tremendous  and  a 
real  hardship  if  these  people  are  going  to 
engage  counsel.  And  certainly,  if  I  were 
facing  charges  of  this  gravity  in  a  court,  I 
would  want  to  engage  the  best  counsel  I 
could  contact. 

I  hope  that  something  may  be  done  at 
once,  before  this  goes  any  further,  to  see 
that  these  charges  are  withdrawn  and  the 
necessity  of  engaging  expensive  counsel  is 
disposed  of,  and  that  we  may  again  get  back 
on  a  peaceful  basis  of  co-existence  with  our 
friends  there. 

I  am  satisfied  that  if  some  measure  of 
attention   is   given   to   their  complaints,   that 


we  need  never  look  to  a  repetition  of  this 
situation  in  the  future. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
I  accept  this  assignment.  Perhaps  I  do  it 
thinking  back  in  history.  I  believe  a  former 
Attorney-General  in  this  province,  in  the 
early  days,  was  an  envoy  of  Brant  and 
Tecumseh  at  Detroit,  and  I  hope  that  I 
will  be  as  successful  in  this  mission— although 
in  quite  a  different  way— as  that  particular 
one  was  at  that  time.  I  refer  to  Attorney- 
General  MacDonnell,  whose  successor  today 
is   at  Ottawa,   a   Minister  without  Portfolio. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
that  I  will  do  my  best,  that  I  will  go  there 
with  tlie  best  intentions  in  the  world,  and  I 
will  also  say  now  that  I  hope  to  take  along 
with  me  Mr.  Band,  with  the  consent  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Welfare,  and  perhaps 
one  or  two  others  who  may  help  me  on  this 
mission. 

I  am  prepared  now  to  show  my  very  best 
intentions  to  do  what  I  can  by  saying  that  we 
will  undertake  to  pay  any  costs  that  have 
been  incurred  up  to  date,  or  that  may  be 
incttrred  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
counsel  engaged  by  the  Indians. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition ) :  Are  they  going  to  withdraw  the 
charges?  Is  that  the  hon.  Attorney-General's— 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  can  only  say  that  those 
charges  have  been  adjourned  this  morning 
for  a  week,  and  I  will  have  a  good  opportunity 
to  go  into  the  whole  matter  while  I  am  over 
there  and  then  discuss  it  with  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  would  prepare  the 
way  for  a  summit  meeting,  at  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant  and  myself  could 
attend,  if  the  situation  arises. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  since  this  matter  has  been 
interjected  here  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  add  a  word  or  two. 

I  have  in  my  riding,  two  small  bands  of 
Indians,  and  this  is  a  matter  that  has  given 
me  a  very  great  deal  of  concern,  since  I 
too  belong  to  one  of  the  races  which  has 
been  historically,  and  still  is,  a  very  proud 
and  independent  race,  small  in  numbers 
though  we  be.  The  influence  that  we 
Scotsmen  have  had  on  the  historic  events 
of  this  nation,  and  the  world,  has  already 
been  mentioned  in  the  very  excellent  refer- 
ence by  my  colleague  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare. 
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I  can  assure  hon.  members  that  it  was  not 
only  the  pipes,  I  presume  the  uniform  worn 
by  my  people  and  their  splendid  piping  quali- 
ties, which  they  have  not  altogether  lost,  may 
have  played  some  part  in  it,  but  perhaps 
with  this  background  I  feel  rather  keenly  for 
the    Indian   population. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  looking  after  one 
of  the  smaller  bands  in  my  riding  medically, 
and  I  was  not  only  amazed,  I  was  appalled, 
at  the  state  in  which  these  people  were  still 
living  in  this  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century.  The  reservation  at  Rama  village, 
which  is  the  larger  one  of  the  two,  is  even 
more  troublesome  insofar  as  the  Indians 
themselves   are  concerned. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Brant  spoke  of  the 
valuable  lands  which  comprise  the  territory 
occupied  by  the  Six  Nations.  Unfortunately 
I  cannot  say  that  about  the  land  that  has 
been  allotted  to  my  group,  who  I  believe 
belong  to  the  Ojibway  tribe.  Unfortunately, 
I  do  not  have  the  honour  of  even  being  an 
honorary  member,  but  I  am  very  interested 
in  their  welfare  from  a  practical  and  humane 
standpoint. 

The  land  on  which  they  hve  is  not  valuable. 
They  have  striven  on  many  occasions  to 
interest  the  federal  Indian  aflFairs  branch  in 
allowing  them  to  develop  a  tract  of  this  land 
which  they  think,  vdth  modem  equipment, 
modern  drainage  methods,  and  modern  agri- 
cultural experience,  could  be  put  into  good 
producing  state,  and  would  help  them  greatly 
in  improving  their  own  economic  status. 

The  quality  of  the  homes  by  and  large 
on  this  reserve  is  little  short  of  a  disgrace 
to  us  here  in  Ontario.  Yet  it  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world  to  get  the 
Indian  aflFairs  branch  to  approve  of  the 
building  of  a  new  home.  They  built  6 
homes— 3  homes  one  year— and  it  was  a 
tremendous  feat. 

One  of  the  great  faults  I  have  found  is 
that  so  much  power  and  authority  is  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  agent.  The  council 
in  my  little  band  is  a  somewhat  emasculated 
body,  it  has  very  little  actual  power,  its 
decisions  are  non-existent  actually,  its  recom- 
mendations are  given  very  httle  attention,  and 
certainly  are  not  put  into  eflPect. 


The  level  of  assistance  that  is  granted  to 
those  in  need— and  many  of  them  are  in 
need— is  far  below  anything  that  we  would 
consider  adequate  in  this  day  and  age. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  take  a  good  deal  of 
credit  to  itself  for  the  inclusion  of  these 
people  in  the  various  welfare  measures  that 
are  provided  for  people  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  The  Indians  who  have  been  recipi- 
ents of  this  are  considered  citizens  of  Ontario 
insofar  as  the  level  of  assistance  in  every 
way  is  concerned.  There  is  not  a  special 
level  of  assistance  for  the  Indian  people 
and  a  special  level  for  the  other  people.  They 
are  all  treated  the  same,  and  this  is  as 
it   should  be. 

I  think  one  of  the  great  difficulties,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  the  fact  that  we  do  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  persuade  the  federal  Indian 
affairs  branch  to  encourage  these  people 
to  become  masters  of  their  own  fate  or  their 
own  destiny,  in  any  way  whatsoever,  except 
insofar  again  as  we  have  been  able  to  help 
them  here  in  Ontario  by  including  them  in 
our  school  system  and  in  giving  them  the 
widespread  franchise. 

I  am  rather  proud  to  advise  my  hon.  friend, 
the  member  for  Brant,  that  the  Ojibways— at 
least  in  Ontario  county— do  vote.  They  have 
recognized  this  is  a  duty  and  a  responsi- 
bility, a  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  this  extended  all  over  the  Dominion 
of  Canada.  I  would  like  to  see  these  people 
encouraged  to  act  as  they  really  are,  the  first 
citizens  of  this  great  land  of  ours. 

I  would  hke  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  have  appreciated  this  opportunity  to  say 
something  on  behalf  of  the  Indian  population, 
and  to  express  my  hope,  too,  that  the  hon. 
envoy  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  be 
able  to  cast  a  great  deal  of  light  into  what 
have  been  very,  very  dull  and  dark  shadows 
in  the  handhng,  by  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
and  all  governments— and  I  include  all  of 
them  in  this— in  the  rather  callous  and  careless 
handhng  of  the  Indian  population. 

It  being  1.10  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES,    DEPARTMENT 
OF    PUBLIC    WELFARE 

( Continued ) 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Since  we  have  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  Indian  problems  of  the  Six 
Nations  reserve,  and  related  welfare  matters 
having  to  do  with  Indians,  I  point  out  that 
in  my  riding  there  are  some  7,400  Indians, 
and  we  are  quite  concerned  about  a  great 
many  aspects  of  Indian  welfare. 

Regarding  the  problem  of  the  Six  Nations 
in  detail,  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  my 
hon.  friend  from  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon).  I,  too, 
abhor  the  thought  that  federal  police  forces 
would  enter  any  premises  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  to  carry  out  any  dictates  or  direc- 
tions of  law  officers.  I  think  it  would  have 
been  more  incumbent  upon  them  to  approach 
this  situation  at  least  in  the  daylight  hours. 

Nonetheless,  the  problem  ^n  the  Six  Nations 
reserve  was  accentuated  in  a  rather  dramatic 
form,  and  therefore  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  general  public  a  great  deal  of  useful 
information,  and  a  great  deal  of  desirable 
sympathy  with  the  position  of  the  Indians  in 
that  section  of  the  province. 

When  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts )  approaches  these  people  as  an  envoy, 
I  hope  as  a  result  of  the  deliberations  there, 
and  perhaps  with  the  loan  of  a  few  steeds 
of  the  hon.  racing  commissioner  at  Woodbine 
track,  he  might  proceed  to  Ottawa  and  try 
to  convince  the  officials  there  where  the 
responsibility  for  Indian  affairs  actually  rests. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  quite  frankly, 
that  I  agree  too  with  what  other  speakers 
have  said,  that  successive  governments  in 
Ottawa,  through  their  Indian  affairs  branch, 
have  been  altogether  too  inclined  to  ignore 
the  real  problems. 

I  think  if  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  wanted  to  do  a  real  job  of  work,  they 
could  do  it  in  the  daylight  hours.  They  could 
raid  the  abode  of  the  hereditary  chiefs  in  the 
Indian  affairs  branch  at  Ottawa,  and  clean 
that  place  out  from  top  to  bottom  and  turn 
the  essential  services  of  the  Indian  population 


over  to  the  province  of  Ontario.  Then,  they 
would  be  conducting  a  master  stroke. 

The  federal  Indian  affairs  branch  is  made 
up  of  non-Indians,  because  they  are  very 
reluctant  to  engage  anyone  in  that  division 
who  is  an  Indian.  But  in  the  Indian  affairs 
branch  in  Ottawa,  we  have  nothing  else  but 
a  hereditary  handing  down  of  responsibilities 
and  direction  of  the  affairs  of  the  department. 
It  passes  on  from  father  to  son,  or  from  official 
to  official,  and  the  most  vicious  kind  of  offibe 
politics  are  practiced  in  that  branch  than  in 
any  other  government  department  on  the 
North  American  continent.  I  am  not  saying, 
in  the  political  sense,  in  office  politics  itself. 

Caught  right  in  the  middle  of  it  are  the 
Indian  people  in  Ontario  particularly.  That 
is  to  say,  they  are  the  ones  we  have  to  be 
directly  concerned  with.  I  was  very  pleased 
to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Dymond)  say  this  morning  that  he  was  quite 
disturbed  about  what  the  Indian  affairs 
branch  at  Ottawa  considers  to  be  a  proper 
level  of  assistance  for  Indian  people  in  need. 

I  think  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  who 
is  a  medical  doctor  in  his  own  right,  were 
to  visit  the  area  north  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  in  northern  Ontario,  and  as  a  doctor 
examine  what  the  Indian  affairs  branch  con- 
siders to  be  a  level  of  substance  for  those 
people,  I  think  he  would  be  even  more 
shocked  than  he  indicated  this  morning. 

While  it  does  not  necessarily  go  into  the 
field  of  public  welfare,  I  want  to  mention 
another  aspect  of  it  which  eventually  has  to 
do  with  welfare  of  Indian  people.  That  is 
this,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Dunlop),  since  I  have  been  a  member  of  this 
Hovise,  has  been  most  co-operative  with  me 
in  all  matters  of  education  in  the  north.  We 
have  together,  shall  I  say,  built  schools  where 
the  apparent  absence  of  finances  and  other 
factors  made  it  seem  highly  improbable  and 
more  likely  impossible.  But  nevertheless  the 
hon.  Minister  will  agree  we  have  some  fine 
schools  up  there  despite  the  difficulty. 

We  run  into  the  same  thing  in  the  field  of 
education  among  the  Indian  people,  and  I 
just  want  to  quote,  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster would  not  take  any  objections  to  my 
quoting,  a  part  of  a  letter  he  wrote  to  me 
just  the  other  day,  on  March  16  for  example, 
where  he  puts  his  finger  on  the  real  and  vital 
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aspect  of  the  problem  of  Indian  education 
and  welfare  generally,  when  he  says  in  the 
third  paragraph  of  his  letter: 

As  you  know,  the  officials  of  the  Indian 
affairs  branch  are  reluctant  to  hand  over 
any  of  their  duties  or  responsibilities  to  my 
department. 

That  goes  on  right  down  through  all  depart- 
ments of  government  in  Ontario  where  Indian 
welfare,  where  Indian  matters,  are  concerned, 
and  I  repeat  what  I  said  at  the  outset,  if  the 
hon.  Mrs.  Fairclough— or  whoever  else  dir- 
ected the  mounted  police  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  to  the  long  house  on  the  Six 
Nations  reserve— would  direct  tliose  same 
police  in  the  daylight  hours  to  disperse  the 
hereditary  chiefs  in  the  Indian  affairs  branch 
in  the  office  of  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Ottawa,  we  would  have  delivered  a  master 
stroke. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  brother  of 
the  tribe  and  the  chief  of  the  Black  Face 
tribe  in  my  area,  which  are  Cree  Indians, 
with  tribes  at  Longlac,  Nipigon  and  others, 
I  think  that  I  should  say  a  word  about  this 
very,  very  important  question— that  is,  our 
Indian  population. 

My  great  friend— I  would  tell  my  hon. 
brother  in  the  tribe  across  there— is  Chief 
Musquash  of  the  Paze  Flat  Tribe,  and  he 
writes  me  constantly  about  some  of  these 
problems,  and  I  want  to  compliment  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  on 
some  of  the  things  that  he  has  done. 

I  think  that  he  knows  a  gentleman  in  my 
area  who  has  been  a  great  factor  in  easing 
a  lot  of  the  tribulations  of  the  Indians,  in  the 
person  of  Father  Hammel  at  Longlac.  He 
is  a  very  fine  old  gentleman,  a  Jesuit  father, 
who  was  formerly  a  professor  at  Laval  Uni- 
versity in  Montreal. 

I  have  viewed  with  considerable  alarm, 
and  a  feeling  of  pity  and  sympathy,  for 
the  members  of  the  tribes  in  my  area 
because  they  do  not  seem  to  have  the  same 
facilities  as  the  whites.  I  think  it  is  time  that 
we  did  give  them  a  great  amount  of  attention 
in  the  way  of  better  housing.  There  is  a 
deplorable  state  in  the  north,  in  the  riding  of 
my  hon.  friend  from  Kenora— the  Red  Lake 
district— as  far  as  housing  is  concerned.  They 
need  better  schooling,  better  health  facilities 
as  he  mentioned. 

I  think  that  this  state  of  affairs  could  be 
solved  to  a  large  extent  by  giving  more  author- 
ity to  our  provincial  officials.  After  all,  they 
are  closer  to  the  problem,  and  I  think  would 
be    better    able    to    supervise    the    different 


needs  of  our  Indian  population,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  that  done. 

I  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to 
hon.  Mr.  Cecile,  Le  grand  pere  blanc,  this 
morning  when  he  was  talking  about  the  Indian 
problems,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  we  can 
get  the  federal  government  to  go  along 
with  us,  and  if  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
uses  his  very  persuasive  manner  when  he 
is  in  Ottawa  to  convince  the  federal  author- 
ities that  the  affairs  of  the  Indians  in  many 
instances  would  be  better  off  in  the  hands 
of  the  provincial  authorities,  and  under  his 
jurisdiction,  I  am  sure  that  we  will  be  all 
for  it. 

As  far  as  going  out  to  visit  the  tribe  here 
is  concerned,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  be  a 
member  of  that  delegation  if  I  can  be  of  any 
assistance. 

I  might  say  that  many  of  these  things, 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  be  very  well  left  in  the 
hands,  as  I  say,  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare,  in  the  hands  of  Le  grand  pere 
blanc  and  le  grand  pere  juge  bien  apte. 

1  would  say  that,  if  that  were  done,  the 
fate  of  the  Indian  and  the  plight  of  the  Indian 
in  this  province  would  be  much  better  han- 
dled. On  behalf  of  my  band  in  the  Thunder 
Bay  district,  I  would  appreciate  very  much 
being  there  with  them. 

While  we  are  on  that  score,  I  would  like 
to  compliment  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  on  what  his  department  has  done  in 
my  area.  It  is  one  of  the  departments  which 
has  done  a  tremendous  lot  of  good  for  our 
people,  especially  our  senior  citizens  and 
those  less  fortunate  than  we  are.  My  hon. 
friend  has  made  a  great  mark  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  that  department,  and  I  wish  to 
commend  him  and  his  Deputy  Minister,  I 
do  not  think  there  is  a  finer  civil  servant  in 
this  whole  government  than  the  Deputy 
Minister.  He  is  a  man  who  has  taken  the 
lead  in  welfare  matters  in  this  whole  Domin- 
ion. Many  of  the  things  that  he  has  thought 
out  and  proposed  have  been  adopted,  not 
only  in  Ontario,  but  throughout  the  whole 
of  Canada. 

Another  gentleman  that  I  would  like  to 
commend  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  head 
of  the  homes  for  the  aged  branch,  in  the 
person  of  Mr.  Ludlow,  whom  I  call  the  Earl 
of  Ludlow.  He  has  been  a  great  civil  servant, 
and  a  man  who  has  certainly  smoothed  the 
path,  during  the  last  few  years,  for  those 
who  faced  the  afternoon  pathway  of  life. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  heaviest 
load  a  man  or  woman  can  carry  down  the 
afternoon  pathway  of  life  is  an  empty  purse, 
and  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister,  his  department 
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under  Mr.  Ludlow  has  created  a  great  branch 
which  has  eased  that  afternoon  pathway  for 
many  of  our  senior  citizens.  I  think  it  is  a 
tremendous  piece  of  good  that  the  hon. 
Minister  has  performed  in  doing  this,  and 
I  commend  him  on  it,  and  as  his  estimates 
go  on,  I  may  have  some  more  remarks  to 
make,  but  I  do  ask  that  very,  very  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  the  Indian  problem, 
the  problem  on  which  so  many  of  us  have 
spoken  today. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Hall  (Halton):  Mr.  Chairman,  now 
that  the  estimates  for  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  are  being  presented  by 
the  hon.  Minister,  and  that  our  Canadian 
Indian  friends  are  under  discussion,  I  believe 
it  is  quite  fitting  that  I  should  present  a 
little  history  to  this  assembly,  for  I  believe 
the  Canadian  Indians  exemplified  public  wel- 
fare for  the  first  time  in  Canada. 

In  the  year  1788,  Lord  Dorchester,  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  at  that  time  purchased  from 
the  Indians  the  portion  of  property  that 
now  comprises  metropolitan  Toronto,  and  the 
land  west  through  the  Credit  River,  and  east 
to  what  is  now  the  city  of  Oshawa,  for 
the   sum    of    £8,000    English   money. 

At  that  time,  the  suffering  in  the  white 
population  in  this  section  of  the  new  world 
was  very  great.  This  suffering  impressed  the 
Indians  so  much  that  they  returned  £,4,000 
to  Lord  Dorchester  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
among  the  white  population  of  this  part  of 
Ontario. 

In  the  Royal  York  Hotel  in  the  new  part 
in  the  Ontario  room,  hon.  members  will  see 
a  picture  of  Lord  Dorchester  making  this 
agreement  with  the  North  American  Indian, 
but  it  is  not  stated  how  much  money  was 
paid,  and  it  has  never  been  stated  in  history 
that  the  Indians  returned  £4,000  to  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  of  the  white  population  in 
this  part  of  the  new  world. 

I  just  want  to  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  this  House  and,  especially,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  there  are  boys  and  girls  here  in 
the  gallery  to  hear  a  bit  of  Canadian  history 
which  I  do  not  think  they  have  ever  read 
in   the   history  of   Canada. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Do  they 
want  Toronto  back? 

Mr.  Hall:  They  might  handle  it  as  well 
as  the  hon.  member  handled  some  of  the 
affairs  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  make  just 
a  few  preliminary  comments  before  we  get 
into  that  particular  vote. 


I  would  join  with  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  in  expressing  the  compli- 
ments of  all  on  this  side  of  the  House  to 
Mr.  Band.  He  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  all  the  Opposition  hon.  members  in  the 
conduct  of  this  very  important  department, 
and  I  think  I  would  be  remiss  on  behalf  of 
all  on  this  side  not  to  express  our  apprecia- 
tion to  him  for  the  assistance  he  has  given  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  my  intention  to 
spend  a  lot  of  time  on  preliminary  comments, 
but  rather  to  wait  until  the  specific  estimates 
are  called,  and  use  that  opportunity  to  speak 
of  specific  problems  that  will  arise.  But  I 
would  say  this  at  the  very  outset  that  I  do 
think  that  this  particular  department  is  going 
to  assume  a  more  and  more  important  part 
in  government  in  Ontario  as  we  go  along. 

Our  economic  system,  as  we  have  said 
many  times  in  this  House,  has  already 
changed  to  an  industrial  economy,  as  a 
result  of  which  a  lot  of  social  consequences 
follow.  Among  these  are  the  problems  of 
old  age,  the  problems  of  the  older  group,  if 
you  will,  who  are  no  longer  desirable  for 
employment,  that  group  that  we  normally 
refer  to  as  over  45.  Then,  in  addition,  there 
is  the  problem  of  unemployment,  of  dislo- 
cation and  the  like.  All  these  problems  of 
industry  and  industrialization  had  their  coun- 
terpart, if  you  will,  in  the  social  problems  that 
I  have  tried  to  earmark. 

This  social  problem  behooves  social  res- 
ponsibility on  the  part  of  government,  and 
it  does  seem  to  me  that  this  is  one  area 
where  much  good  can  be  done,  much  new 
ground  can  be  broken,  much  imagination 
can  be  used.  I  would  hope  that  the  hon. 
Minister  this  afternoon,  and  during  the 
debate,  will  give  us  the  opportunity  of  his 
experience  and  thoughts  in  conjunction  with 
such  things  as  contributory  pension  schemes. 

I  do  think  that  the  time  has  come  in 
Ontario,  in  an  industrialized  society  such  as 
we  have,  that  we  must  think— not  only  in 
terms  of  those  persons  who  are  absolutely 
destitute,  and  we  certainly  must  consider 
them— but  also  of  the  opportunity  of  the 
ordinary  individual  who  wants  to  bear 
Ontario's  weight,  to  make  ready  for  that 
period  of  time— whether  it  be  over  45  or 
over  60— when  he  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  earn  his  own  way. 

That  problem  will  become  of  more  signi- 
ficance as  we  go  on,  and  if  we  defer  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  at  least  the  begin- 
nings of  a  solution,  until  such  time  as  the 
problem  assumes  this  great  proportion,  then 
I  am  afraid  that  we  will  attempt  some  crash 
programme  that  will  not  have  the  real  effect 
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that  an  intelligent  long-range  programme 
could  have  at  this  particular  time. 

The  problem  of  unemployment,  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  real  one,  and  could  and 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  this  overall 
social  responsibility.  The  co-ordination  of 
research,  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  social 
charitable  institutions  that  work  effectively 
with  this  department,  I  think  is  another 
subject  that  we  can  discuss. 

And,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  mentioned 
by  those  who  have  already  talked  of  this 
issue— the  (juestion  of  the  older  people  gener- 
ally—you know  as  well  as  I,  and  I  do  not 
have  to  labour  the  fact— that  their  whole 
society  has  changed.  Some  15  to  20  years 
ago,  people  built  a  home  when  they  got 
married,  of  some  size,  and  as  their  families 
grew  normally  the  parents  or  grandparents 
were  taken  in  to  live  there.  Today  the  size 
of  homes  are  such  that  there  is  no  oppor- 
tunity in  the  average  family  to  take  care 
of  parents  after  those  parents  have  ceased 
to  be  gainfully  employed. 

This  raises  social  consequences  that  are 
required  to  be  considered.  In  days  gone  by 
it  has  been  a  question  of  taking  care  of 
those  who  have  absolutely  no  income  what- 
soever, those  who  are  destitute,  those  whom 
we  must  treat,  if  you  will,  in  charity.  But 
the  point  that  I  am  trying  to  make  is  that 
our  social  economic  system  is  developing  to 
a  point  that  there  is  a  large  portion,  an  ever- 
increasing  portion,  of  our  population  that 
does  require  social  assistance— not  because 
they  are  destitute  as  such,  but  because  the 
conditions  and  the  economy  of  the  day  have 
dictated  circumstances  that  require  assistance 
for  those  people,  assistance  that  they  cannot 
provide  for  themselves. 

As  I  said,  in  detailing  these  things,  there 
is  the  question  of  unemployment,  there  is 
the  question  of  social  security,  of  providing 
during  one's  working  years,  for  a  pension 
that  will  take  care  of  him  during  his  unpro- 
fitable years  somewhere  between  45  and  60. 
Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  older 
people,  as  such,  who  in  days  gone  by  had  their 
families,  their  children,  to  rely  on,  and  that 
cannot  be  the  case  today. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  in  that  broad  con- 
text of  the  social  implications  of  our  economic 
system  that  I  would  direct  attention  in  this 
particular  thing.  The  opportunity  to  speak 
specifically  on  the  question  of  unemployment 
relief  will  come  up  under  the  terms  of  the 
particular  items.  But  at  this  time  I  would 
simply  earmark  this  one  specific  point,  that 
we  have  changed  the  general  economy  con- 
tent and  texture  in  our  living  in  Ontario  as 
many    others    have    in    other    parts    of    the 


world,  and  we  must  recognize  a  greater  social 
responsibility  as  a  direct  result  of  this 
industrialization. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  When  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  pre- 
sented his  budget  a  few  weeks  ago,  it  was 
stated  on  the  budget  that  the  municipalities 
would  be  saved  the  amount  of  approximately 
$12  million,  by  removing  from  them  the  cost 
of  indigent  care. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  all  fairness  I  do  not 
think  that  the  government  can  argue  that  one 
logically.  Let  us  for  a  moment  examine  the 
facts  of  who  will  pay  this  $12  million. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  hospital 
plan  on  January  1,  persons  on  old  age  assist- 
ance, mothers'  allowances,  disablement  or 
blind  pensions,  were  not  covered  for  hospi- 
talization. Prior  to  January  1,  the  cost  of 
indigent  care  was  met  by  the  local  councils, 
and  I  might  add  that  those  persons  on  old 
age  security,  if  confined  to  hospital,  if  unable 
to  qualify  on  a  means  test  basis,  had  their 
bill  also  paid  by  the  local  council. 

Today,  the  government  has  paid  tlie 
premium  for  all  those  on  old  age  assistance, 
mothers'  allowances,  disablement  or  blind 
pensions,  and  also  those  on  old  age  security 
on  a  means  test  basis,  if  receiving  less  than 
$960  a  year  for  a  single  person  or  $1,620 
for  a  married  couple. 

I  will  grant  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  re- 
moving persons  on  old  age  security,  mothers' 
allowances,  blind  and  disabled  pensions  will 
relieve  the  municipality  of  the  responsibility 
of  hospital  care.  But  I  do  not  want  the 
government,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  take  credit  for 
all  this. 

The  figures  I  give  are  the  latest  I  have 
obtained  from  The  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  at  the  present  time  on  the 
department  rolls  are  the  following  beneficiaries 
of  hospital  certificates:  old  age  assistance 
22,331,  blind  persons  1,805,  disabled  per- 
sons 11,284,  old  age  security  81,831— a  total 
of  117,251  individuals.  Also,  there  are  9,209 
families  on  mothers'  allowances. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  premium  for  a  single 
person  is  $25.20  per  year,  then  the  cost  for 
117,251  individuals  would  be  $3,418,858  and 
the  premium  for  9,209  families  on  mothers' 
allowances  at  the  rate  of  $50.40  a  year  would 
be  $463,133,  a  total  for  the  two  groups  of 
$3,837,711. 

There  is  another  group,  of  course,  but 
difficult  to  assess,  that  is  those  persons  on 
municipal  relief,  people  who  are  admitted  to 
hospital  on  unemployment  reUef  from  the 
local  municipality.    The  exact  number  is  not 
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known,  but  they  also  should  be  added  to  the 
total. 

Now  the  amendments  in  The  Unconditional 
Grants  Act,  1953,  which  is  being  amended  at 
this  session  of  the  Legislature,  will  grant  only 
40  per  cent,  of  the  average  of  the  annual 
statutory  rate  for  1955,  1956  and  1957.  In  no 
instance  were  the  grants  less  than  70  per  cent, 
of  the  statutory  payments  made  by  the 
municipality  with  respect  to  the  year   1959. 

I  want  to  impress  on  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  concerns  itself  mainly  with 
the  statutory  rate,  not  the  standard  rate,  for 
in  my  own  area  the  statutory  rate  is  $5.25 
a  day  and  the  standard  ward  care  rate  is 
$19.80  a  day.  To  take  care  of  the  statutory 
rate  for  indigent  patients,  and  the  natural 
growth  in  population,  I  presume  the  increase 
of  $3,650,000  in  the  unconditional  grants  for 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  is  to 
take  care  of  this  item.  I  think  that  is  fairly 
obvious— to  take  care  of  the  statutory  rates 
and  also  the  natural  growth  in  population  in 
the  municipalities. 

I  feel  quite  sure,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
will  be  more  than  enough.  But  in  order  to 
get  my  point  across,  I  will  accept  that  figure. 

Now  payments  for  premiums  to  pensioners 
is  to  cost  the  government  $3,837,711,  and 
this,  added  to  the  increase  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Alfairs-the  $3,650,000- 
will  give  a  total  of  $7,487,711.  If  the  estimate 
of  the  government  of  a  saving  to  the  muni- 
cipalities of  $12  million  is  correct,  that  it  will 
be  the  cost  of  indigent  care,  then  I  do  not 
think  the  government  has  any  right  at  all  in 
claiming  that  they  are  saving  the  munici- 
palities the  sum  of  $12  million.  In  all  fairness 
I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  give  the 
credit  part  of  it  where  credit  is  due,  and  that 
is  the  premium  holders  in  the  hospital  plan 
operating  in  Ontario.  That  is  where  we  should 
give  a  portion  of  the  credit  for  saving  the  cost 
of  indigent  care  to  the  municipalities.  I  grant 
you— 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Just  a  moment.  I  grant  you 
that  we  are  relieving  the  municipalities  of 
that  burden.  But,  for  heaven's  sake,  do  not 
let  this  government  take  credit  for  all  that, 
let  them  hand  it  along  to  the  premium  holders 
in  the  hospital  plan.  There  is  only  one  con- 
clusion we  can  arrive  at,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
that  is,  that  either  the  premiums  are  too  high 
or  the  benefits  should  be  increased. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wanted  to  come  back  to  that 
matter  we  discussed  this  morning,  and  to  do 


that  I  would  have  to  ask  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  progress,  and  then  I  will  refer 
the  House  back  into  committee  of  supply  in 
the  moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  progress,  and  ask  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.    Speaker  in  the   chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  begs  to  report  progress  and 
asks  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  my  interruption  of 
the  discussion  of  the  estimates  for  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  was  to  revert 
to  that  matter  which  we  discussed  this  morn- 
ing, and  I  was  unable  to  do  it  when  the 
House   reconvened   at  2   o'clock. 

I  would  ask  you  to  revert  to  the  matter 
of  motions  and  there  is  the  motion  that  I 
placed  before  the  House  at  that  time. 

I  have  not  any  adamant  views  on  this  at 
all,  as  you  will  understand,  sir.  It  might  be 
this,  I  did  propose  in  the  motion  that  the 
House  would  meet  on  Monday  morning  at 
10.30  in  view  of  the  weekend.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  committee  meeting  at 
that  time,  it  might  be  unreasonable,  and  it 
might  be  better  to  perhaps  meet  at  2  o'clock 
and  leave  Monday  morning  open,  and  then 
we  could  meet  at  10  o'clock  in  the  morning 
on  the  succeeding  days.  There  would  not 
be  any  committee  meetings. 

In  the  meantime,  as  I  say,  I  do  not  want 
to  make  a  proposal  that  is  unacceptable  to 
any  considerable  segment  of  the  hon. 
members. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  In  talking  on  this  particular 
motion,  I  do  appreciate  the  opportunity 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  available 
to  us  to  consider  this  for  a  little  while 
before  talking  to  this  particular  motion.  The 
thoughts  I  have  in  mind  now,  are  exactly 
the  thoughts  that  I  believe  I  would  have 
expressed  had  I  talked  earlier  this  morning 
on   this   particular   motion. 

They  are  simply  this:  There  can  be  no 
question  at  all  that  our  obligation  is  to  stay 
here  and  do  the  business  of  the  House  as  it 
proceeds,  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  now  deter- 
mine when  that  business  will  be  concluded. 
I  must  take  tliis  opportunity  to  point  out  to 
the  House  that  there  are  several  matters  tliat 
have  been  of  serious  concern  to  hon.  members 
of  the  Opposition. 
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For  instance,  there  has  been  what  would 
appear  to  be  a  little  negligence,  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  in  waiting  until  the 
latter  part  of  the  session  to  bring  forth  some 
very  contentious  bills. 

Now,  hon.  members  of  the  government, 
and  I  speak  particularly  to  the  private  hon. 
members  in  this,  will  not  appreciate  the  diffi- 
cult position  that  we  of  the  Opposition  find 
ourselves  in.  Sure,  we  get  the  bills  long  in 
advance,  and  we  can  read  them,  but  very 
frankly  many  of  the  issues  are  not  apparent 
to  the  average  person  on  reading  a  bill. 

For  example,  the  matter  of  gravel  pits 
came  up  this  morning.  I  must  admit  that 
when  I  read  the  bill  it  did  not  mean  much 
to  me  one  way  or  another,  and  it  was  only 
when  the  seriousness  of  the  matter  was 
drawn  to  my  attention  in  committee  that  I 
began  to  think  about  it.  Hon.  members  of 
the  government,  particularly  the  private  hon. 
members,  will  not  realize  the  difficulty  that 
the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  are  in. 
Government— and  particularly  the  Cabinet- 
has  the  advice,  the  knowledge  of  delegations 
and  the  likes  that  have  come  to  the  indi- 
vidual hon.  Cabinet  Ministers  before  the 
session  began  and  suggested  particular 
amendments.  That  advice  can  be  handed  on 
in  the  form  of  caucus  meetings  to  the  hon. 
private   members. 

But,  I  must  say  that  we  of  the  Opposition 
have  been  in  some  degree  of  consternation 
to  know  exactly  where  our  responsibilities 
in  this  matter  lie.  We  find  ourselves  in  com- 
mittee, particularly  in  the  latter  stages  of 
the  session,  faced  with  the  determination  of 
serious  questions  on  very  brief  knowledge. 

I  think  it  may  be  too  late  in  the  session 
to  make  the  suggestion,  but  obviously  I 
think  the  time  has  come  when  we  have  to 
spend  more  time  during  each  year  at  govern- 
ment business.  I  think  that  the  8  weeks  that 
are  normally  allotted  just  are  not  sufficient. 
It  may  be  that  there  will  be  those  who  will 
say  that  it  could  be  speeded  up,  this  could 
be  done,  and  the  rules  of  the  House  could 
be  enforced  for  the  benefit  of  speedier  hear- 
ings and  there  may  be  something  in  that. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  as  I  see  it, 
that  there  are  two  or  three  serious  short- 
comings that  I  have  experienced  particularly 
this  year,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  commit- 
tees and  discussions  in  committees.  It  does 
seem  to  me,  at  least,  the  matter  of  committee 
meetings  should  be  allotted  more  time. 

Yesterday  I  understand,  and  again  today, 
committee  meetings  had  to  be  speeded  up. 
People  who  wanted  to  say  something  had  to 
be  hurried  along   simply  because  there  was 


the  desire  to  complete  the  committee  meeting 
within  a  particular  and  prescribed  time. 

That  is  not  a  good  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  must  point  that  out  to  the  government, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  individuals  who 
come  to  these  committee  meetings  to  make 
representations,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
at  times  that  they  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  work  of  some  of  those  committees  is 
hurried  through,  and  that  they  are  not  given 
as  much  freedom  and  opportunity  as  they 
should  have. 

The  next  point  I  would  have,  in  speaking 
directly  to  the  motion,  is  this.  I  do  not  know 
how  far  along  we  are  in  the  budget  debate, 
but  my  recollection  is  that  only  two  or  three 
persons  have  talked  on  that  particular  debate. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  to  be  any  part  of 
precluding  any  hon.  member  of  this  House 
—and  for  myself  surely  not  the  hon.  members 
of  the  Opposition— from  enjoying  the  oppor- 
tunity to   participate   in  that   debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  take  this  opportunity 
to  ask  tliat  you  do  something  to  assure  us 
that  hon.  members  will  not  be  required  to 
speak  on  that  debate  at  a  late  hour  at  night. 
They  come,  in  many  instances,  after  a  good 
deal  of  preparation,  to  make  a  statement  in 
this  very  significant  Legislature,  and  I  think 
that  it  is  somewhat  belittling  to  ask  them  to 
talk  at  a  late  hour  on  some  night  immediately 
before  adjournment. 

The  point  in  essence  is  simply  this:  I  do 
not  know  how  much  more  business  is  to 
come  before  the  House  from  the  govern- 
ment's point  of  view.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
deliberate  obstructionists  at  all.  My  obliga- 
tion is  simply  to  inform  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  we  are  here  to  do  the  business 
of  the  House.  I  do  not  know  how  long  it 
is  going  to  take,  and  my  own  suggestion  is 
that  we  go  along  and  determine  the  closing, 
when  the  business  of  the  House  is  nearer 
completion  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  find  myself  in  very 
general  agreement  with  the  hon.  leader  of 
the    Opposition. 

In  connection  with  the  business  of  the 
House,  I  have  found  that  over  the  years— 
and  it  does  apply  at  Ottawa— that  no  matter 
what  we  do,  there  seems  to  be  a  pile-up  of 
work  at  the  end  of  the  session. 

I  would  say  that  I  have  done  everything 
possible  to  avoid  that  congestion  that  seems 
always  to  be  associated  with  a  termination 
of  a  session  of  the  Legislature.  That  pile-up 
is  true  at  Ottawa  and  it  has  been  true  here. 
I  quite  agree  with  him  that  it  is  undesirable, 
from  the  hon.  members'  standpoint,  to  push 
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in  a  lot  of  speeches  at  the  end  at  ridiculous 
hours  of  the  night.  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
that.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  that  mention 
has  been  made  to  me  of  morning  sittings  if 
they  do  not  conflict  with  the  committee  ses- 
sions. However,  we  are  through  with  com- 
mittees, I  understand,  with  the  exception  of 
one  committee.  Then  we  could  use  the 
morning  and  close  the  sessions  at  let  us  say 
10.30  at  night.  I  think  that  is  entirely 
reasonable. 

Another  thing  is  this,  I  think  if  everything 
is  equal,  and  business  is  completed  by 
Thursday— which  I  would  think  would  be  the 
very  earliest,  if  it  worked  out— the  House  could 
prorogue  then.  But  if  it  is  not  able  to,  then 
I  think  we  should  adjourn  on  sufficient  time 
on  Thursday  to  let  the  hon.  members  get 
home,  and  reconvene  the  House  again  on 
Monday  and  complete  the  business  of  the 
House  in  the  ordinary  way. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  if  he 
is  so  minded  and  if  hon.  members  of  this 
House  are  so  minded,  in  regard  to  that,  we 
could  go  ahead  with  this.  I  would  be 
perfectly  prepared  if  the  hon.  members  feel 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  drop  the  meeting 
on  Monday  morning.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  might  be  desirable  to  have  a  couple  of 
hours,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  on  Monday 
morning.  That  would,  as  I  say,  take  the 
pressure  off  a  night  session. 

Mr,  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Regard- 
ing the  committee  on  mines,  I  understand  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  received  a  brief 
presented  by— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  may  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  do  have  a  brief  from  the  steel 
workers'  union.  I  have  made  arrangements 
to  go  into  that  with  the  hon.  Minister  involved 
and  the  Deputy  Minister— that  would  be  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley),  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney),  and  the 
Deputy  Ministers  involved,  and  we  will  give 
the  brief  a  very  thorough  consideration  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
ing on  this  motion  before  the  House,  very 
briefly  now,  I  am  now  completing  at  least  a 
second  term  in  this  Legislature.  I  must  say 
most  emphatically  that  I  have  been  most 
disturbed  by  the  rush,  particularly  during  this 
session,  that  has  been  displayed  by  the  govern- 
ment, apparently  in  getting  through  the 
business  of  the  House.  I  do  not  know  what 
happened  the  other  day  at  the  mining  com- 
mittee meeting  because  I  was  not  there. 
Because  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee  I 


should  have  been  there,  but  I  am  also  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  travel  and  publi- 
city, where  it  was  also  necessary  I  should  be. 
That  has  happened  consistently  through  this 
session,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  want  to  make 
some  reference  to  the  work  of  the  committee 
on  travel  and  publicity. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  a  delegation 
coming  to  the  game  and  fisheries  committee 
during  the  last  week,  timed  to  coincide  with 
the  sportsmen's  show  in  Toronto.  But  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner), 
according  to  a  recent  letter  to  them,  is  not 
presenting  his  estimates  until  next  week. 
So  all  the  people  interested  in  appearing 
before  the  committee  are  not  having  a  chance 
to  talk  with  the  hon.  Minister  or  with  various 
officers  of  the  department  so  their  views,  in 
any  event,  can  be  considered  in  this  year's 
estimates. 

The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity, 
which  to  my  mind  is  the  most  important 
promotions  department  of  this  government, 
had  its  estimates  hastily  put  through  when 
there  were  24  hon.  members  in  the  House.  I 
think  that  was  ill  considered.  The  commit- 
tee on  travel  and  publicity  met  while  many 
of  the  hon.  members,  who  had  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  speech— who  arrived 
yesterday— I  do  not  think  there  is  any  reason 
for  this  haste,  but  I  am  not  being  critical 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
(Mr.  Cathcart)  when  I  say  this.  I  just  say 
that  the  people  in  Ontario  who  are  affected 
by  the  policies  of  his  department  are  the 
victims  of  undue  haste. 

Hon.  B.  L.  Cathcart  (Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity):  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  brought 
down  my  estimates  a  short  time  ago,  I  was 
told,  concerning  the  hon.  member  who  has 
just  spoken,  that  as  the  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  I  was  probably  in  the  wrong 
position,  because  I  learn,  from  what  he 
had  to  say  each  time  I  spoke,  that  all  I  did 
was  confuse  the  estimate  rather  than  explain 
it.  May  I  just  point  out- 
Mr.  Wren:  I  did  not  say  that  at  all. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  I  am  a  little  confused 
as  to  what  the  hon.  member  is  driving  at, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  light  of  what  has  just  been 
said,  the  committee  of  travel  and  publicity 
met  yesterday  morning— I  believe  it  was  this 
week  anyway— with  the  full  approval  of  all 
of  the  tourist  association  members,  including 
the  hotel  association  members.  Each  one  of 
them  was  contented,  and  that  date  was  set  at 
their  request,  not  at  ours. 

Mr.  Wren:  Now  about  that— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  We  met  with  them, 
they  prepared  their  briefs.  As  I  said  to  them 
at  the  conchision  of  the  meeting,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  ever  been  at  a  meeting  of  the 
travel  and  publicity  committee  when  better 
briefs  were  presented  than  the  ones  they  had. 
They  were  very  much  to  the  point,  and  I 
felt  they  covered  a  great  deal.  The  delega- 
tions that  appeared,  insofar  as  I  know,  from 
what  I  can  gather,  were  very  happy  that  we 
arranged  that  day.  We  sat  and  listened  to 
all  of  the  presentation,  and  I  only  hurried  the 
conclusion,  for  a  few  moments,  because  time 
was  slipping,  of  course,  and  there  was  nothing 
further  to  discuss.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  do 
not  know  what  the  hon.  member  is  talking 
about,  because  the  delegations  that  were  there 
commented  on  the  progress  and  the  strides 
that  we  have  been  making  in  relation  to  the 
past  year. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  put 
the  hon.  Minister  straight  then,  if  he  is 
confused— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cathcart:  I  think,  of  all  the  com- 
mittee meetings  that  were  held,  that  was  the 
most  happy  one- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order,  order. 

Is  it  the  intention  that  this  motion  will  be 
changed  to  make  it  2  o'clock  Monday  after- 
noon, or  will  it  remain  at  10.30  Monday 
morning? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Leave  it  the  way  it  is, 
at  10.30,  is  that  all  right? 

Motion   agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  revert  to  presenting 
reports. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  R.  M.  Myers,  from 
the  standing  committee  on  municipal  law, 
presents  the  committee's  second  report  as 
follows  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  follow- 
ing bills  with  certain  amendments: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning  Act,  1955. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Ffost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ask 
you  to  call  orders  of  the  day,  and  if  so,  I  shall 
file  answers  to  questions  6,  10,  12,  19,  27,  36, 
41,  42  and  47.  I  worked  to  a  late  hour  last 
night,  sir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  you  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
committee  of  supply. 


Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 

On  vote  1,701: 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  A  short 
time  ago  the  hon.  Minister  referred  to  the 
federal  government  requesting  that  overpay- 
ments to  a  pensioner,  if  he  is  reclassified,  be 
paid  back  by  the  pensioner.  This  causes 
untold  hardship.  I  know  of  a  number  of 
instances,  but  there  is  one  specifically  where 
an  old  age  pensioner  had  to  repay  $154.  This 
caused  great  difficulty  because  of  his 
circumstances. 

Now,   I   suppose  if  we  are   going  to  live 
strictly  in  these  regulations  regarding  over- 
payments,  which   are   apparently   federal- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  like  to  have  the 
hon.  Minister  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
comment  specifically  regarding  these  over- 
payments, particularly  the  terms  of  the 
general  principle.  I  do  not  see  why  it  is 
necessary,  if  a  person  is  paid  a  certain  amount, 
he  has  to  re-pay  if  the  government  constantly 
changes  a  classification  on  an  arbitrarily  fiscal 
year,  in  terms  of  when  the  recipient  was 
getting  his  money,  and  comes  up  with  any 
figure  and  which  may  be  a  greater  one, 
because  the  overpayment  is  even  a  greater 
burden  perhaps  than  not  receiving  the  extra 
in  the  first  place. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  fact  that  $154  may 
seem  very  little  to  us  in  the  prime  of  life, 
and  earning  money,  but  for  an  old  age 
pensioner  who  is  receiving  $55  a  month  it 
it  a  huge  amount. 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  I  state  again,  regardless  of  what 
I  might  be  accused  of,  I  have,  I  certainly  had 
strict  conferences  and  discussions  with  the 
former  administration,  with  everything  above 
board,  and  up  till  now  I  have  not  been 
successful  in  getting  them  to  be  less  strict 
about  demanding  repayment  from  the  pen- 
sioners, but  possibly  now  I  might  be. 

Mr.  Macdonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter this  question?  How  big  a  figure  is 
involved,  is  it  possible  for  him  to  estimate, 
for  example,  on  the  basis  of  the  past  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  will  get  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  reason  why  I  raise 
it  is  this,  if  the  figure  is  not  big,  let  us 
forget  about  the  sticklers  and  pen-pushing 
types;  let  the  hon.  Minister  make  adjustments 
in  his  own  books. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  must  say  we  have  never 
collected  a  cent  of  it  direct,  Ottawa  collects 
it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now  wait,  they  collect 
it  and  return  some  to  the  hon.   Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  that  is  different. 
Well,  why  does  not  the  hon.  Minister  forego 
his  portion  of  it,  at  least  it  would  be  evidence 
of  his  good  faith. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  About  $200,000. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  $200,000  in  a  tre- 
mendous budget,  for  the  people  who  are 
living  on  welfare  in  this  province,  1  think, 
is  something  we  should  consider. 

Is  that  just  the  provincial  overpayment  or 
both? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  The  whole  thing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman, 
seriously,  without  going  further  into  detail, 
I  think  the  province  might,  in  effect,  put 
Ottawa  on  the  spot  by  saying:  "As  far  as 
the  province  Is  concerned  I  would  reclaim 
these  overpayments,"  and  that  will  help 
to  put  them  in  the  position  he  wants. 

Vote  1,701  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,702  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,703  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,704  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,705: 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  mentioned 
earlier  when  the  estimates  were  introduced 
about  the  government  claiming  credit  of 
$12  million.  I  gave  some  figures  to  the  hon. 
Minister  on  the  cost  of  grants,  and  there  is 
definitely  a  saving  of  the  government  of 
about  $5  million.  Now,  surely  they  are  not 
going  to  take  credit  for  the  payment  of  $12 
million.  Is  the  hon.  Minister  prepared  to 
give  credit  to  the  hospital  commission,  the 
premium  holders— 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  must  confess  I  did  not 
get  one  word  my  hon.  friend  said. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Continuing  the  point  I  was 
making,  before  we  reverted,  I  want  to  say, 
in  relation  to  this  government's  claim  it  is 
lessening  the  hospital  burden  of  the  munici- 
palities, that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  statutory  rate  and  the  standard 


ward  rate.  The  statutory  rate  I  think  varies 
anywhere  from  $3.25  to  $6.50  a  day  and  in 
my  own  area  the  statutory  rate  is  $5.25  a  day, 
but  the  standard  ward  care  is  $19.80.  Now, 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  between  $5.25 
and  $19.80. 

In  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs,  to  take  care  of  any  addi- 
tional grant  to  cover  the  statutory  rate,  and 
also  to  take  care  in  the  increase  in  the  normal 
growth  of  the  population,  there  is  an  increase 
this  year  of  $3,650,000.  That  is  to  take  care 
of  those  two  items. 

Now  then,  the  payments  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  for  the  premiums  for 
pensioners,  in  which  the  government  commis- 
sion scheme  is  $3,837,711,  and  then,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  two  figures  coupled  together 
will  make  a  total  of  $7,487,000  for  the 
increased  grants  for  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  and  the  premiums  for  the 
patients  into  the  hospital  plan. 

How  on  earth  can  the  government  claim 
that  they  are  saving  the  municipalities  $12 
million?  Why  should  they  take  credit  for  that 
when  it  is  only  costing  this  government  just 
over  $7  million?  If  it  is  costing  $12  million, 
there  must  be  somewhere  another  $5  million, 
so  obviously  the  premium  holders  in  the  hos- 
pital commission  are  meeting  the  cost  of  that 
$5  million,  so  why  not  give  credit  to  the 
premium  holders  in  the  hospital  commission 
for  taking  some  of  the  load  away  from  the 
municipalities? 

If  that  is  the  case,  and  it  can  be  proved  so 
by  the  figures  I  have  presented  this  afternoon, 
there  is  only  one  conclusion  we  can  come  to, 
and  that  is  this,  either  the  premiums  are  too 
high  or  the  benefits  must  be  increased. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  the  hon.  member  is  forget- 
ting entirely  to  take  into  account  the  deficits 
of  hospitals  that  municipalities  were  required 
to  meet.  He  will  have  noticed  each  year  in 
the  press  that  the  amount,  perhaps  more  than 
$1  million  in  Toronto,  of  the  deficit  of  certain 
hospitals  is  picked  up  by  the  municipality. 
I  notice  where  a  county  picks  up  the  deficit 
of  a  hospital,  so  that  is  where  a  great  deal 
of  the  savings  comes  to  the  municipality  as  a 
result  of  this  scheme.  If  we  were  to  say  that 
now  the  hospital  scheme  paid  the  entire  cost 
of  the  hospitalization,  and  in  that  way  saved 
the  municipality  a  payment  that  was  formerly 
made,  there  might  be  some  reason,  but  it  is 
not  at  all  correct  to  say  that  the  payment  is 
greater  than  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Thomas:  What  I  am  saying  is  this 
government  is  claiming  credit  for  the  meeting 
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of  a  deficit  of  $12  million  that  was  met  by  the 
municipal  government. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Deficit,  and  then  you  get 
payment. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  am  speaking  of  $12  million. 
This  government  is  claiming  credit  for  that. 
Well,  it  is  costing  this  government,  in  the 
form  of  unconditional  grants  for  the  statutory 
rates  for  the  premiums  paid  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  just  over  $7  million. 
If  there  is  a  saving  to  the  municipalities  of 
$12  million,  and  it  is  being  met  by  the 
unconditional  grants  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  in  the  way  of  a  statutory 
rate,  and  also  by  the  payment  of  the  premiums 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  there 
is  somewhere  $5  million  to  be  met.  Who 
meets  that?  The  premium  holders  of  the 
hospitalization  plan,  and  that  is  correct. 

Vote  1,705  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,706: 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Two  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  Hamilton  the  grand  jury  brought  in 
a  report  in  regard  to  the  inspection  of  the 
home  for  the  aged  in  Dundas,  and  it  caused 
quite  a  controversy  in  the  papers.  The  report 
pointed  out  that  the  buildings  were  obsolete, 
the  bedding  was  poor,  it  was  a  fire  hazard, 
and  that  there  was  lack  of  proper  and  efficient 
foods.  Also,  they  mentioned  the  share  of  the 
pension  cheques  that  the  inmates  were  able 
to    keep. 

I    have    two    questions    in    this    regard. 

When  a  report  is  brought  in  by  a  grand 
jury,  whose-  responsibility  is  it  to  follow  up 
on  the  report,  and  to  rectify  some  of  the 
problems?  Is  there  any  responsibility  to  any 
particular    group? 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with  the 
report  that,  when  the  old  age  pension  was 
$40  the  inmates  in  this  particular  home  were 
allowed  to  keep  $7,  and  when  the  pensions 
were  raised  to  $46  and  eventually  to  $55  they 
still  only  received  $7  back  from  their  pension 
cheques.    On  what   basis  was  this   decided? 

Well,  I  want  an  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
the  two  points. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  think  it  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  home  board  and  who  ever  is 
appointed  there  by  the  people,  the  county 
council.  It  is  referred  for  our  approval  and 
they  are  the  ones  dealing  with  it  in  the  first 
instance.  In  the  second  instance,  it  is  a  matter 
of  policy  for  the  different  home  boards  to 
retain  about  a  matter  of  15  per  cent.,  and 
leave  the  pensioners  with  about  15  per  cent, 
of  their  pension,  for  purposes  of  gratuities  of 


sorts,  or,  to  use  a  famous  expression  of  my  hon. 
friend  from  York  South,  to  sweeten  them  up. 

Vote  1,706  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,707: 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  I 
would  like  to  say  a  word  on  behalf  of  those 
people  of  the  province  who  are  receiving  old 
age  pensions.  We  probably  have  many  in 
the  House  now,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
hon.  member  here  getting  old  age  assistance, 
but  we  never  know. 

It  is  a  very  amazing  thing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  we  stop  to  consider  this  question  of 
getting  old.  There  is  an  interesting  line-up 
in  the  last  issue,  I  think  it  was,  of  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  report,  and 
it  says  this:  "In  the  following  table  we  may 
see  how  the  average  length  of  life  has 
increased  from  ancient  to  modern  times." 
It  was  a  revelation  to  me. 

In  the  early  iron  and  bronze  age  in  Greece, 
the  average  life  span  was  18  years.  About 
2,000  years  ago  in  Rome,  the  average  life 
span  was  22  years.  In  the  middle  ages  in 
England  the  average  was  32  years;  in  1687 
in  Germany  it  was  35  years;  before  1789 
in  the  United  States— which  is  not  so  very  long 
ago— it  was  38  years;  and  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  1850,  it  was  42  years,  and  just 
about  1900  to  1902,  in  the  United  States, 
it  was  47  years.  A  lot  of  us  should  be 
getting  pretty  tottery  by  that  time.  In  1953, 
it  was  68  years. 

So  what  I  would  like  to  bring  out  to  the 
hon.  Minister,  and  ask  him  a  question  or 
two  on  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  is:  Should  we  be 
pressing  the  Ottawa  government  for  more 
assistance  for  these  old  age  pensioners?  We 
pay  all  medical  expenses,  all  medical  services 
for  those  people  receiving  old  age  assistance 
and  old  age  pensions,  and  I  am  wondering  if 
the  Ottawa  government  should  be  participat- 
ing in  the  payment  of  these  medical  services 
in  the  same  way  as  they  do  for  the  blind  and 
direct  relief,  and  so  on. 

I  think  that  is  something  that  we  should 
consider  here,  and  maybe  the  hon.  Minister 
would  like  to  comment  on  it. 

Also,  we  have  had  some  notes  in  the  press 
recently  about  a  contributory  old  age 
pension. 

I  think  most  of  us  will  agree,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  some  new  basis  has  to  be  arranged  in  the 
light  of  the  life  span  that  we  are  all  enjoying, 
and  that  future  generations  are  going  to  enjoy. 

We  have  got  to  make  adjustments  in  the 
payments  to  people  getting  on  into  the  65- 
and    70-year    bracket. 
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I  am  just  wondering  if  we  should  make 
some  arrangements  to  have  this  old  age 
pension  set  up  on  a  need  basis.  I  can  think 
of  a  dozen  people,  and  I  am  sure  many 
of  the  hon.  members  can  think  of  them,  too, 
friends  and  relatives  who  are  receiving  old 
age  pensions,  and  they  have  no  particular 
need  for  it.  It  is  only  adding  extra  money 
onto  the  top  of  their  income,  and  in  most 
cases  they  are  paying  it  back  to  the  govern- 
ment anyway  which,  I  suppose,  benefits  all 
of  us  in  the  long  run. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  basis 
of  the  old  age  pension  is  2  per  cent,  on  the 
income  tax,  2  per  cent,  sales  tax  and,  I  think, 
2  per  cent,  corporation  tax. 

Maybe  we  should  urge  that  another  look 
be  taken  at  this  situation.  It  might  be  con- 
tributory and  it  might  be  on  the  basis  of 
need.  I  know  this  question  has  been  raised 
before,  and  the  authorities  always  say:  "Well, 
by  the  time  we  check  into  everybody  who  is 
receiving  the  pension,  it  would  cost  us  more 
money  to  administer  it  than  it  would  be 
to  pay  the  pension,  so  we  just  simply  pay 
the  pensions." 

I  think  maybe  the  time  has  arrived  when 
we  should  take  another  look  at  it,  because 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  all  of  us  are 
getting  on  towards  the  day  when  we  are  going 
to  receive  this  free  money,  and  I  do  not  say 
the  sooner  the  better,  but  we  are  going  to 
get  there,  and  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  who  are 
not  now  receiving  it  to  do  something  to 
make  it  maybe  a  little  better  for  the  reci- 
pient, and  a  little  better  for  the  people  of 
the  province  and  of  Canada  who  help  to 
pay  for  it. 

Another  thing,  while  we  are  on  the  subject 
of  old  age  pensions:  there  is  a  rule  of  being 
in  the  country,  I  think,  for  6  months.  One 
cannot  be  out  of  the  country  for  more  than 
6  months  or  he  will  not  receive  the  pension. 
Also,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  period  of  resi- 
dence was  20  years,  and  the  Ottawa  govern- 
ment cut  it  down  to  10  now.  I  think  we 
should  make  arrangements  to  have  it  less 
than  that.  As  it  applies  to  our  new  Cana- 
dians, they  have  to  be  here  quite  a  long  time 
before  they  can  benefit  from  this  old  age 
security,  and  maybe  we  shovdd  take  another 
look  at  that— maybe  we  should  consider 
reducing  it  to  when  they  become  Canadian 
citizens  or  something  of  that  kind. 

I  noticed  with  interest  the  comments  of 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  today 
along  that  very  same  line,  and  I  heartily 
agree  with  him  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
situation  as  it  is  today,  and  as  it  will  become 
as  we  improve  our  medical  science,  that 
many    of   us    are    going   to    be    living   much 


longer,  according  to  the  figures  I  gave,  than 
ovir  forefathers. 

I  think  this  whole  scheme  of  old  age 
assistance  and  old  age  pensions  should  be 
given  a  real  good  look  at,  and  I  know  that, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Ottawa  government, 
we  can  come  up  with  something  pretty 
satisfactory. 

I  have  wandered  around  a  bit,  but  if  there 
are  any  parts  in  what  I  have  said  on  which 
the  hon.  Minister  would  like  to  comment,  I 
would  be  very  pleased. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Mr.  Chairman,  again  I 
would  repeat  that  most  of  the  subjects 
brought  up  by  my  hon.  friend  have  been, 
I  think,  covered  in  my  opening  remarks. 

However,  I  would  say  this,  that  I  think 
the  province  of  Ontario  as  well  as  those  who 
read  the  newspapers  elsewhere,  know  very 
well  my  views  in  that  respect.  They  have 
been  publicized  in  that  particular  sphere 
since  1955,  and  I  have  discussed  many  times 
with  the  Ottawa  government  the  desirability 
of  having  a  different  scheme  for  pensions. 

I  think  we  can  take  some  credit  in  having 
forced  the  issue  of  having  an  inquiry  made 
into  the  subject.  As  the  hon.  member  knows, 
just  recently  Professor  Clark  has  brought 
about  a  report  which,  according  to  the  press— 
I  have  not  seen  it  yet,  I  hope  to  in  the  near 
future— according  to  the  press,  however,  it  is 
a  very  incomplete  report.  But  it  would  be 
most  interesting  to  read. 

I  might  say  further,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
although  governments  have  responsibility  in 
dealing  with  welfare  matters,  I  still  fear 
and  dread  very  much  that  the  government 
might  go  too  far  in  any  of  these  programmes 
for  this  reason,  I  would  be  the  last  person— 
and  I  think  every  hon.  member  of  this  House 
would  think  the  way  I  do— to  take  responsi- 
bility away  from  the  individual  entirely,  and 
from  society  as  a  whole  entirely.  That  is  why 
we  must  be  very  careful,  and  we  must  go  at 
these  matters  just  step  by  step,  and  not 
create  the  impression  that  we  are  living  in 
a  country  which  is  strictly  Utopia  and  that 
the  personal  and  general  responsibility  of  the 
citizen  should  be  forgotten. 

I  say  that  because  I  think  when  we  reach 
that  day— well,  then  I  hope  I  am  not  around 
to  see  it— for  we  will  not  have  much  responsi- 
bility left  with  us.  Possibly  we  might  not  be 
behind  the  iron  curtain,  but  we  would  be 
just  maybe  a  little  worse  than  that. 

I  might  reply  to  the  remarks,  before  I  for- 
get, of  the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Lewis),  before 
orders  of  the  day,  in  respect  to  York  Manor, 
for    the    information    of    the    hon.    members 
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this  county  has  now  engaged  the  services 
of  an  architect  to  draw  plans  for  a  new  home, 
and  at  tlie  present  moment  they  are  looking 
for  a  site,  and  the  home  committee  will  be 
meeting  our  Mr.  Ludlow  in  the  next  few  days 
to  come  to  some  arrangement  and  some 
decision. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  remarks  made  by  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster about  the  problem  of  our  senior  citizens,  I 
would  just  like  to  add  tliat  there  is  an  old 
saying,  and  I  think  it  is  true,  in  a  condem- 
nation of  civilization  generally,  that  two  par- 
ents can  look  after  10  children,  but  10 
children  seem  to  find  it  very  difficult  quite 
often  to  look  after  one  parent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote 
1,707,  there  are  two  questions  I  would  like  to 
ask.  First,  how  many  supplementary  pay- 
ments are  now  being  paid  and  what  is  the 
total   amount? 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Well,  in  our  municipality 
4,530,  total  expended  is  $62,296.82;  the  pro- 
vincial .share  is  around  $50,000,  and  the  muni- 
cipal share  around  $12,000. 

The  biggest  number  that  would  be  inter- 
esting is  Toronto,  which  is  2,223.  A  lesser 
area  like  Hamilton,  467;  and  Ottawa,  214; 
Windsor,  248;   the  others  are  all  under   100. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  come  back  very 
briefly  to  the  question  that  I  asked  a  moment 
ago?  I  was  reflecting  on  the  hon.  Minister's 
reply  of  $200,000  being  the  overpayment. 
Now  if  I  am  correct,  it  is  a  50-50  division 
with  Ottawa. 

So,  in  efi^ect,  as  far  as  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  it  is  $100,000  a  year 
out    of    the    hon.    Minister's    own    budget    of 


roughly  $50  million.  Now,  that  being  the 
case,  I  would  like  to  see  the  hon.  Minister 
really  be  as  generous  as  this  government  is 
alleged  to  be,  and  to  tell  the  House  right 
now  that,  insofar  as  the  provincial  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  in  tlie  future  these 
overpayments— except  in  obvious  cases  of 
deliberate  seeking  of  overpayment— will  be 
foregone. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  Up  to  this  moment  I 
would  like  to  do  even  better  than  that.  I 
think  we  have  succeeded  in  doing  better  than 
that  in  having  even  Ottawa  take  away  their 
share  in  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  gives  them  a  good 
example. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  I  think  I  can  win  an 
argument  without  putting  anybody  on  the 
spot,  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Vote   1,707  agreed  to. 

Vote  1,708  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  committee  of  supply  rise  and  report 
certain  resolutions,  and  beg  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  certain  resolutions 
and  asks  for  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3.35  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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10.30  o'clock,  a.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  R.  M.  Myers, 
from  the  standing  committee  on  municipal 
law,  presents  the  committee's  third  and  final 
report  and  moves  its  adoption. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the  foUow^- 
ing  bills  without  amendment: 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Uncon- 
ditional Grants  Act,    1953. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Local  Improvement 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Franchise 
Extension  Act,  1958. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Treasurer):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House  the  58th  annual 
report  of  the  Ontario  northland  transporta- 
tion commission  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1958. 

Mr.  Speaker:    Orders  of  the  day. 

THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing, upon  motions: 

Bill  No.  7,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Condi- 
tional Sales  Act. 

Bill  No.  64,  An  Act  to  extend  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  to  vary  trusts  in 
the  interests  of  beneficiaries  and  sanction 
dealings  with  trust  property. 

Bill  No.  89,  An  Act  to  declare  the  status 
of  Crown  agencies. 

Bill  No.  96,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Jails 
Act. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  it  may  be  well  to  deal  with 
committee  aflPairs  on  non-contentious  matters. 
If  there  is  anything  that  is  contentious  in  the 
committee  matters,  it  can  be  held  over  if 
the  hon.  members  wish  it.  I  move,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  you  do  now  leave  the  chair  and 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole;  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 

ESTABLISHMENT    OF 
WILDERNESS    AREAS 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No,  22,  An  Act 
to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  wilderness 
areas. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  In  the  com- 
mittee, there  was  some  objection  to  the  name 
"wilderness,"  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  said  that  he  would 
look  into  that.  Is  the  hon.  Minister  prepared 
to  make  a  statement  on  that  now,  or  is  the  bill 
to  go  as  is? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  Mr.  Chairman,  that  matter  was  dis- 
cussed in  committee.  It  has  been  discussed 
with  officials  of  the  department,  and  we  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  find  a  more  appropriate 
term  than  the  one  we  have  used  in  the  bill. 

This,  I  might  say,  is  the  North  American 
term.  The  British  have  similar  legislation  in 
the  United  Kingdom  and  they  allude  to  them 
as  "wilderness  reserve"  or  words  of  that  land. 
They  use  "reserve"  instead  of  "area." 

I  do  not  think  it  makes  much  difference 
what  we  call  it,  the  intent  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  authority  for  the  department  to  do  cer- 
tain things  that  are  desirable,  and  one  of  the 
persons  who  appeared  before  the  committee— 
if  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  will  remem- 
ber—proceeded to  tell  the  committee  that  the 
use  of  the  term  "wilderness  area"  was  so  well 
known  now  that  even  Webster's  dictionary  in 
their  last  issue  had  given  an  explanation  of 
tiie  term  "wilderness  area." 

I  am  not  one  who  will  always  accept  Ameri- 
can terminology,  but  nevertheless  it  is  there, 
and  I  think,  until  we  find  what  appears  to  be 
a  better  terminology,  that  the  words  in  the 
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bill  should  be  sufficient  and  explanatory,   so 
we  will  know  what  the  bill  intends  to  do. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  This 
bill  really  fits  in  with  the  general  parks 
policy,  an  explanation  of  which  will  be  given 
tomorrow. 

I  may  say  that  I  had  thought  today  that 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  esti- 
mates would  be  proceeded  with,  but  I  find 
that  there  is  a  misunderstanding  among  the 
bon.  members  of  the  House  who  felt  that  The 
Department  of  Health  estimates  were  going 
to  be  dealt  with  today. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  I 
understood  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  changed 
it   to   Friday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  However,  I  propose  to  do 
this:  I  am  going  to  call  the  estimates  of  the 
fuel  board  and  The  Department  of  Energy 
Resources  here,  and  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  follow  what  is  the  convenience  of  the  hon. 
members.  If  they  had  understood,  as  I  did, 
that  health  estimates  would  go  ahead,  we  may 
go  ahead  with  health  following  those  matters. 

I  have  apparently  been  guilty  of  not  being 
too  clear  as  to  which  estimates  would  be 
proceeded  with. 

However,  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  that  a  comprehensive  parks  policy 
will  be  dealt  with  tomorrow  by  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley),  who  is  the 
chairman  of  the  Niagara  parks  conmiission 
and  chairman  of  the  parks  integration  board, 
and  by  the  hon.  member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Auld), 
who  is  the  vice-chairman  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
commission.  This  really  all  works  into  the 
general  picture. 

I  think  there  was  some  misunderstanding 
from  the  use  of  the  name  "wilderness  area," 
that  there  was  a  feeling  that  we  were  going 
to  let  huge  parts  of  the  province  remain  in  a 
state  of  nature.  That  is  not  the  case,  it  is  more 
of  a  naturalist's  expression  actually,  "wilder- 
ness area." 

The  purpose  was  this:  There  would  be  cer- 
tain areas  where  there  would  be  amenities, 
people  might  use  them,  and  where  we  might 
keep  portions  of  Ontario  in  a  state  of  nature 
from  a  standpoint  of  permitting  people  to 
enjoy  them  and  use  them.  That  was  the 
purpose. 

I  would  say,  as  did  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  if  a  better  name  can  be 
found,  all  right,  but  it  was  really  an  expres- 
sion, I  think,  used  by  naturalists. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Chair- 
man,   on    the    question    of   how   the    House 


should  proceed  as  to  estimates:  I  certainly 
understood  Friday  afternoon  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  were  to  be  proceeded 
with,  and  I  think  that  is  the  understanding 
that  all  our  hon.  members  had,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  go  ahead  with  that  depart- 
ment. We  are  not  at  the  moment  prepared 
to  go  ahead  with  The  Department  of  Health 
estimates. 

I  say  that  now,  because  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  arrange  to  have  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  estimates  called,  rather 
than  The  Department  of  Health,  and  that  is 
particularly  important  because  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
cannot  be  here  today  until  late  in  the  after- 
noon, and  did  want  to  make  some  extended 
remarks,  I  understand,  in  The  Department  of 
Health  estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Then  we  will  endeavour 
to  do  that.  I  am  sorry,  I  think  it  was  my  own 
fault.  If  that  is  the  case,  we  will  proceed 
later  in  the  day  with  lands  and  forests 
instead  of  health,  but  we  will  go  ahead  with 
the  estimates  of  the  fuel  board  this  morning 
and  that  will  enable  us  to  deal  with  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  estimates 
this  afternoon. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  I  would 
just  like  to  read  to  the  House  an  excerpt 
from  the  Hamilton  Spectator  in  relation  to 
this  bill  and  this  section.  I  have  some  trouble 
understanding  the  bill  myself,  but  I  have 
heard  some  explanations  which  may  clear  up 
the  matter  somewhat.    I  quote: 

We  think  Ontario's  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  has  produced  a  first  in  history 
with  his  Bill  No.  22,  An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  wilderness  areas. 
Since  wilderness  is  also  defined  in  the  dic- 
tionary as  an  area  uninhabited,  except  for 
wildlife,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that 
the  legislation  empowered  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  council  to  prohibit  the  admis- 
sion of  persons  or  domestic  animals.  That 
idea  would  have  solved  Pharaoh's  problems 
better  than  the  Red  Sea. 

This  section  of  the  bill  is  a  little  more 
puzzling:  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  coun- 
cil can  make  regulations  for  the  care, 
preservation,  improvement,  control  and 
management  of  wildernesses.  Does  improve- 
ment and  care  of  a  wilderness  make  it  more 
wildernessy   or   less   wildemessy? 

Sections   7   to    10,   inclusive,   agreed  to. 

Bill   No.   22   reported. 
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THE  BEACH  PROTECTION  ACT 

House   in   committee   on   Bill   No.    36,   An 
Act  to  amend  The  Beach  Protection  Act. 

Sections    1    to   3,    inclusive,    agreed   to. 

Bill  No.  36  reported. 


THE  MENTAL  HOSPITALS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  39,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals  Act. 

Section    1   agreed  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  My  previous  com- 
ments on  mental  defectives  who  are  appre- 
hended are  related  more  or  less  to  this  same 
problem  here,  as  the  explanatory  note  says, 
"prompt  disposition  of  cases  of  mentally  ill 
or  mental  defectives  who  are  apprehended." 
Has  anything  been  done  by  way  of  exploring 
a  more  expeditious  procedure  in  transferring 
people  in  federal  penal  institutions,  who  have 
been  designated  as  mentally  ill,  to  get  them 
into  the  right  kind  of  an  institution  for  the 
right  kind  of  treatment? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
I  can  only  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  do  try 
to  move  them  just  as  promptly  as  is  possible, 
once  they  have  been  certified.  There  have 
been— and  you  can  appreciate  there  have 
been— occasions  when  there  has  been  some 
delay,  but  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that 
it  is  our  desire,  above  all  things,  to  get  those 
people  into  the  proper  environment,  certainly 
outside  of  the  penal  institutions. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  want  to  thank  the  hon. 
Minister  for  that  explanation,  because  he 
has  hit  the  nail  on  the  head— at  least  the  nail 
that  I  had  in  mind— because  it  is  alleged— 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  say— that  one  of  the  reasons  they 
have  not  been  transferred  in  the  past  has 
been  the  hesitancy  of  the  provincial  authori- 
ties to  take  over  the  obligation,  and  the  hon. 
Minister  has,  in  eflfect,  said  as  quickly  as 
they  can  be  certified  the  province  will  assume 
responsibility. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  been  able  to  work  out  now  a  very  satis- 
factory solution  to  this  maintenance  problem. 
If  the  patient  is  an  Ontario  patient,  then  we 
have  an  obligation  and  we  are  quite  prepared 
to  assume  it.  If  they  are  outside  of  our 
jurisdiction,  then  we  feel  we  will  move  the 
patient  first  and  then  discuss  the  matter  of 
payment  and  responsibility. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  matter  that  I  intended  to  speak  on  before. 
I  do  not  think  we  should  let  the  occasion  pass 
without  making  some  reference  to  the  Ontario 
Hospital  now  located  at  North  Bay,  and  the 
excellent  service  that  it  is  providing  to 
northern  Ontario.  I  have  had  some  experience 
as  a  mayor  of  the  city  of  Timmins,  in  arrang- 
ing to  have  patients  transported  to  that  hospi- 
tal, and  admitted  to  the  hospital,  and  I  must 
say  that  the  staff  of  the  hospital  are  the  most 
co-operative  people  I  have  ever  met. 

I  will  give  hon.  members  an  instance  of  one 
case.  When  the  case  came  to  my  attention 
about  11  o'clock  at  night,  the  patient  had 
not  been  certified  by  two  medical  practi- 
tioners. That  was  done,  and  the  patient  was 
transported  from  Timmins  to  North  Bay  and 
was  in  hospital  the  next  morning  at  9  o'clock. 

Sections  2  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  39  reported. 


THE  MINING  ACT 

House  in   committee  on  Bill  No.   65,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

Sections  1  to  15,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  65  reported. 


THE  MINING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  71,  An 
Act   to    amend   The    Mining   Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill    No.    71    reported. 

THE  MINING  TAX  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  72,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Tax  Act. 

Sections   1    to   5,   inclusive,   agreed   to. 

Bill  No.  72  reported. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to 
ask  a  question  on  the  last  bill,  and  it  went 
past  a  little  too  fast  for  me.  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour, 
in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
I  understand  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  on 
Friday  made  some  reference  to  a  meeting  with 
the  steel  workers  in  regards  to  their  grievance 
and  their  wishes  for  amendments  to  the  Act. 
Now,    I   wonder   if   that   meeting   has   taken 
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place,  and  if  there  has  been  any  conclusion 
in  their  request? 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  No, 
there  has  been  no  meeting  as  yet,  but  arrange- 
ments are  going  to  be  made  to  hold  a  meeting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  other  words,  the  possi- 
bility is  that  it  will  not  be  amended  this  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    I  Would  say  not. 


THE   SANATORIA  FOR 
CONSUMPTIVES    ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  73,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Sanatoria  for  Consumptives 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  73  reported. 


THE    JUVENILE    AND    FAMILY 
COURTS    ACT,    1959 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  78,  The 
Juvenile  and  Family  Courts  Act,  1959. 

Sections  1  to  26,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  78  reported. 

THE   PUBLIC    HOSPITALS    ACT,    1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  98,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Public  Hospitals  Act,  1957. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  98  reported. 


Clerk  of  the  House:  The  amendment  is 
that  subsection  2  of  section  4  be  deleted  and 
the  following  substituted  therefor: 

Subsection  2:  The  business  shall  pay  to 
the  person  to  whom  the  interest  is  given, 
or  in  whom  it  is  vested,  his  share  of  tlie 
then  undistributed  profits  of  the  business 
in  the  amount  and  on  the  date  determined 
jointly  by  the  persons  mentioned  in  sub- 
section 1. 

The  subsection  is  reworded  for  the  sake  of 
clarity,  there  is  no  change  whatever  in  prin- 
ciple or  effect. 

Sections  5  to  12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  100  reported. 


THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH    ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  101,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Health  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Ml*.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  On  section  4  of  this 
bill— I  would  like  to  make  a  short  remark 
about  sections  3  and  4,  actually. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  for  the  interest  he  took  in  this  matter, 
upon  representations  being  made  to  him,  to 
see  to  it  that  the  provisions  for  medical  care 
of  workmen  in  the  woods,  in  the  north  parti- 
cularly, are  to  be  generally  undisturbed  as 
they  were  in  former  years.  And  I  certainly 
wish  to  extend  the  appreciation  of  tlie  unions 
concerned  for  his  interest  in  this  matter. 

Section  6  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  101  reported. 


THE    RACING    COMMISSION    ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  99,  An  Act 
to  amend  The  Racing  Commission  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  99  reported. 


THE    CHARITABLE    GIFTS    ACT,  1959 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  100,  The 
Charitable  Gifts  Act,  1959. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the 
amendment  to  section  4,  as  has  been  distri- 
buted and,  as  I  understand,  was  considered 
in  the  committee  on  legal  bills. 

Section   4,    as   amended,   agreed   to. 


OPERATION  OF  COMMUNITY 
SALES  OF  LIVESTOCK 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  106,  An 
Act  respecting  the  operation  of  community 
sales  of  livestock. 

Sections  1  to  17,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  106  reported. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS 
MARKETING  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  107,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Act. 

Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  107  reported. 
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THE    FARM    PRODUCTS    GRADES 
AND  SALES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  112,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products  Grades 
and  Sales  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  112  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  certain  bills  with,  and  certain 
bills  without,  amendment,  and  beg  leave 
to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  one  bill 
with  amendment,  and  certain  bills  without 
amendment,  and  begs  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  ENERGY  RESOURCES 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  97,  "An  Act  to  establish  The  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Resources." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  the  second 
reading  of  this  bill,  may  I  refer  the  House 
to  the  quite  extended  statement  I  made  in 
relation  to  the  purposes  of  this  bill  when  it 
was  introduced  here  on  March  11. 

Now,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  will  be 
referred  to  in  the  estimates  of  the  fuel  board 
which  will  follow.  There  are  some  matters, 
no  doubt,  which  will  come  up  for  discussion. 
I  referred  to  the  matter,  I  think,  quite  fully, 
at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  the  bill, 
and  I  shall  not  repeat  what  I  said  at  that 
time  except,  perhaps,  to  emphasize  one  or 
two  things. 

One  of  them  is  that  it  was  feared  that  this 
bill  was  introduced  with  the  idea  of  inter- 
fering with  the  traditional  relationships  of 
II>dro  with  the  government.  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  explained  that  very  fully  on  the 
introduction  of  the  bill,  and  I  have  explained 
that  likewise  to  Hydro. 

I  might  add  that  meetings  of  the  Ontario 
municipal  electric  association  and  the  Ontario 
municipal  electric  utilities  association  were 
held,  and  I  think  that  this  bill  has  been 
adjudged  by  them  as  satisfactory  to  their 
purposes  and  point  of  view. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  May  I  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  they  passed  on 
a  resolution— 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  I 
am  not  sure  that  they  did,  I  do  not  think  so, 
I  do  not  think  that  there  was  any  resolution 
at  all.  There  was  a  resolution  at  one  time, 
I  think  it  was  by  the  executive  of  one  of 
the  associations,  raising  the  point  of  some 
question  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  bill.  But 
I  saw  the  executive  and  I  am  quite  sure 
that  they  were  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
explanation  given. 

Of  course,  there  are  many  facets  to  the 
purposes  of  the  establishment  of  the  depart- 
ment; one  of  them,  of  course,  deals  wdth  the 
all-important  matter  of  uranium,  insofar  as 
it  can  be  dealt  with  by  an  Ontario  authority. 
I  dealt  with  that  before. 

In  connection  with  the  fuel  board,  may  I 
say— as  will  be  explained  on  the  estimates 
and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  has  quite  an  extended 
reference  to  make  in  relation  to  this— the  work 
of  the  Ontario  fuel  board,  I  might  point  out 
to  the  House,  was  in  some  ways  an  innovation. 
The  bill,  as  it  stands  now,  was  passed  in 
1954,  and  was  sponsored  by  the  then  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter).  The  establish- 
ment of  that  board  was,  to  some  extent, 
breaking  new  ground. 

It  was  around  about  that  time,  I  guess, 
probably  a  little  later,  that  we  had  some 
correspondence  with  the  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe, 
relative  to  certain  control  matters  concerning 
the  transmission  of  gas  from  western  Canada. 

Since  that  time,  the  matter  has  been  the 
subject  of  consideration  by  the  Borden  com- 
mission. I  would  say  that  nothing  in  the 
Borden  commission  findings  would  influence 
us  to  change  the  position  that  we  have  taken 
here,  concerning  the  matter  of  the  work  of 
the  fuel  board,  insofar  as  it  goes  to  control 
rates. 

Now,  I  will  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
not  at  all  satisfied,  nor  do  I  think  the  hon. 
Ministers  of  the  government  are  satisfied,  with 
the  present  constitution  of  the  fuel  board 
insofar  as  it  encompasses  not  only  rate  fixing, 
but  also  the  matter  of  the  technical  things 
that  are  related  to  the  fuel  board.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that— and  I  just  say  this  without 
passing  firm  judgment  on  it— these  functions 
may  well  be  separated. 

The  whole  problem  of  rate  fixing  will  be 
dealt  with  by  the  hon.  Minister  on  his  esti- 
mates here  very  shortly.  That  is  a  very 
involved  matter.  Of  course,  here  in  Ontario, 
we  have  a  body  of  quasi-judicial— perhaps 
that  is  taking  in  too  much  territory— findings 
in  relationship  to  the  basis  upon  which  rates 
have  been  fixed  over  a  very  long  period  of 
years,  probably  75  years. 
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Now,  I  will  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  a 
very  great  many  of  the  decisions  that  have 
been  made,  they  are  based  upon  consent 
agreement  between  the  company  and  the 
municipality. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  behind  these  deci- 
sions a  body  of  decisions  that  have  been 
made  in  relation  to  depletion  and  deprecia- 
tion and  other  things  which  I  think  require 
a  codification.  I  think  that  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  the  present  arrangement  that  we 
have  in  this  province— which  I  think  is  actu- 
ally better  than  applied  in  most  other  prov- 
inces of  Canada,  perhaps  any  other  province 
in  Canada— is  just  as  satisfactory  for  the 
future  and  extent  to  which  the  fuel  board 
is  going  to  be  a  very  important  body,  from  a 
rate  standpoint,  in  years  to  come. 

Now  I  mention  that  as  one  of  the  purposes 
of  this  new  department.  I  am  not  talking 
about  it  from  the  standpoint  of  the  merits  or 
otherwise  of  separating  the  functions  of  the 
fuel  board  and  codifying  the  things  that  lead 
to  rate  fixing.  I  am  speaking  of  it,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  department  that  would  deal 
with  that  problem  very  objectively,  and  that 
is  the  basis  upon  which  I  would  make  that 
reference  here  this  morning  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill. 

Again  I  say  to  the  hon.  members  that  the 
problem  of  energy,  taken  in  its  broadest  sense, 
is  going  to  be  one  of  the  cornerstones  of 
development  of  this  province  in  the  future. 

The  energy  picture,  of  course,  as  I  have 
intimated  before,  has  changed  so  phenomen- 
ally in  the  last  half-dozen  years  that  it  has 
placed  a  different  complexion  on  the  future 
progress  of  this  province.  It  is  only  a  very 
few  years  ago  since  we  had  very  serious 
concern  about  our  energy  position.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  are  now  receiving  energy  from 
tlie  province  of  Quebec,  under  contracts  that 
were  made  back  in  the  early  thirties  or  per- 
haps in  the  twenties— which  my  hon.  friend 
from  Grey  South  will  recollect— something  in 
round  figures  of  the  order  of  a  million  hp. 

It  appeared  in  the  thirties,  when  I  heard 
this  discussed,  that  it  would  be  an  awfully 
long  time  till  the  seventies  when  those  con- 
tracts are  due  to  expire.  I  may  say,  sir,  that  we 
are  now  within  measurable  distance  of  the 
seventies-1969,  1970,  and  1971-that  period 
when  those  contracts  expire.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  figuratively  speaking,  that  time  is  just 
around  the  corner.  When  these  things  were 
discussed  with  great  heat  in  this  House  25 
years  ago,  it  appeared  to  be  a  long  way  off— 
35  years  and  more.  Now  it  is  getting  into 
the  realm  of  a  decade,  and  upon  that  million 


hp.,  of  course,  tremendous  things  depended 
and  do  depend. 

With  the  growth  of  our  sister  province  of 
Quebec,  it  would  seem  to  me  highly  improb- 
able that  there  will  be  a  renewal  of  the 
whole  of  that  amount— perhaps  not  a  renewal 
of  any  of  it— in  10  or  12  years.  Therefore 
under  the  old  picture  we  could  be  faced— 
as  we  were  faced  a  few  years  ago— with  the 
possibility  of  reduction  of  say  a  million  hp., 
from  our  power  resources  and  no  place  to 
turn. 

But  that  picture,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  changed 
very,  very  radically.  We  have  here  the  great 
reinforcements  of  natural  gas  and  oil  from 
western  Canada.  We  have,  in  addition  to 
that,  the  immense  potential  of  uranium,  and 
therefore  our  energy  picture  has  taken  a 
complete  change. 

Therefore,  I  think  it  desirable  that  we 
should  have  ways  within  tlie  means  of  the 
government  of  Ontario,  of  dealing  with 
energy  in  all  of  its  various  facets,  in  a  more 
comprehensive  way  than  we  have  been  able 
to  do  in  the  past.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this 
department,  and  I  move  the  second  reading 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  opposing  the  creation  of  this  depart- 
ment. I  believe  that,  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  said,  in  looking  forward  there 
is  a  very  real  need  for  a  department  that 
will  bring  within  itself  all  the  various  sources 
of   energy   and   the   administration   of   them. 

The  only  concern  I  have  goes  back  to  the 
question   of   Hydro   again.     Section  4  reads: 

Notwithstanding  tlie  provisions  of  any 
other  Act,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in 
council  may  assign  the  administration  of 
any  Act  to  the  Minister,  and  the  Minister 
shall  be  responsible  for  the  administration 
of  that  Act. 

I  am  suggesting,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  is 
within  the  definition  of  that  particular  section 
the  road  by  which  Hydro  might  very  well 
become  an  Act  to  be  administered  by  the  new 
Minister  of  Energy.  I  am  suggesting  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  at  this  time  there  is, 
I  think,  room  for  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
Hydro  would  qualify  as  a  segment  under  the 
new  Department  of  Energy.  There  is  so 
much  doubt  that  I  think  it  should  be  set  out 
in  the  bill  that  if  we  do  not  want  Hydro  in 
The  Department  of  Energy,  we  should  say 
that  it  shall  be  exempt  from  the  activities  of 
The   Department   of   Energy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  think  what  he  has  expressed  there 
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is  the  clear  intent  of  this  section.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  what  is  wrong,  for  instance,  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  the  government,  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  who  sits  on  the  Hydro  board  and 
there  gets  the  picture  of  problems  of  Hydro, 
having  the  other  matters— uranium  and  other 
things— assigned  to  him? 

After  all,  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the 
duties  of  the  Hydro  Minister  might  well  be 
broadened  out. 

The  point  I  make  is  this,  there  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  that  interferes  with  the  relation- 
ship of  Hydro  with  the  government.  But  I 
would  ask  this,  for  instance:  The  hon.  Mini- 
ster is  the  vice-chairman  of  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission— what  is  there  to  pre- 
vent him  from  taking  on  a  wider  scope  in 
his  work?  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything, 
and  I  would  say  that  the  bill  simply  enables 
the  various  matters  relating  to  energy  to  be 
assigned  to   one   Minister. 

It  would  be  my  feeling  that  the  Hydro 
Minister  might  very  properly  assume  these 
additional  duties  without  in  any  way  inter- 
fering with  the  traditional  arrangements  of 
Hydro. 

Now,  it  might  be  assumed  that  such  a  thing 
as  this  might  mean  it  would  be  the  intention 
of  the  government  to  radically  deal  or  alter 
the  arrangements  of  Hydro  and  government; 
for  instance,  that  Hydro  would  come  in  here 
and  file  or  submit  the  statement  of  its  works 
and  so  on  in  a  more  extended  manner  than 
presently  obtains,  and  that  Hydro,  instead 
of  having  its  traditional  relationships  between 
the  chairman  and  the  head  of  the  government, 
would  be  altogether  altered  in  its  set-up. 
But  I  assure  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  is  not  the  intention  at  all.  It  is  not  the 
intention  to  interfere  with  the  relationships 
between  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion and  the  government  in  any  way. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  that, 
in  the  past,  if  he  will  recollect  in  history,  my 
recollection  is  that  the  Attorney-General— Mr. 
Roebuck,  I  think  it  was— was  the  vice-chair- 
man of  Hydro  at  one  time.  My  hon.  friend 
did  not  feel  at  that  time  it  interfered  with 
the  traditional  relationships  between  Hydro 
and  the  government.  As  for  myself,  I  never 
saw  in  that  particular  arrangement  anything 
that  was,  in  itself,  at  fault.  But,  I  did 
criticize  in  a  very  lusty  manner  the  actions 
and  the  policies  of  the  vice-chairman  of 
Hydro— Mr.  Roebuck— at  that  time.  But  I 
did  not  criticize  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
Attorney-General.     I  did  not  think— 

Mr.  Oliver:    Sir  Adam  Beck— 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  Sir  Adam  Beck  was 
in  that  position  as  well.  I  would  say  this, 
that  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  conten- 
tious in  that  particular  matter,  the  fact  that 
we  may  use  the  Minister  who  represents 
Hydro  on  the  commission  in  other  capacities 
in  relation  to  energy.  There  is  not  anything 
there  which  would  change  the  relationship 
at  all. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  all  right 
for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  say  he  has  no 
intention  of  interfering  with  the  administra- 
tion— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  On  looking  in  this  bill— no. 

Mr.  Oliver:  But  there  is  though:  it  says 
quite  specifically. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Where? 

Mr.  Oliver:  That  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  council  may  assign  the  administration  of 
any  Act  to  the  new  Minister  of  Energy. 

Now,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  that  there  is  in 
that  wording  the  power  to  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  Hydro.  Why,  certainly,  there 
is,  it  all  depends  on  how  the  government 
runs  the  thing;  if  it  does  not  want  to  interfere 
with  the  set-up,  then  it  does  not  exercise  the 
full  powers  of  this  section.  If  it  exercises  the 
fuU- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  this— 

Mr.  Oliver:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
exercises  the  full  powers  of  that  section,  he 
does  interfere  with  Hydro. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  the  administration  of  the 
Act,  of  course,  is  assigned  now  to  a  Minister 
without  Portfolio. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Not  the  administration. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  mean,  the  point  is 
this:  He  becomes  a  member  of  the  commis- 
sion and  he  represents  the  government  on  the 
commission.  I  would  say  that,  actually  speak- 
ing, the  other  matters  that  the  hon.  member 
referred  to  are,  in  the  end,  a  matter  of  policy 
of  government. 

For  instance,  let  us  go  back  to  the  days  of 
Mr.  Drury.  Mr.  Drury  undoubtedly  inter- 
fered in  a  policy  way  with  the  creation  of 
Hydro  radials.  He  did,  and  I  would  say  that 
it  was  possible  under  the  past  set-up  for  the 
government  to  do  things  from  a  policy  stand- 
point—that was  true  in  the  days  of  the 
Hepburn  administration  and  the  legislation 
repudiating  certain  contracts  with  the  Quebec 
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Power  Company,    I  would  point  out  that  it 
has  been  possible  to  do  those  things. 

All  I  would  say  is  this,  it  is  not  the  policy 
of  this  government,  nor  is  it  the  intention  of 
this  government,  to  interfere  with  the  tradi- 
tional relationships  existing  between  Hydro 
and  this  government. 

Mr.  Oliver:  But  in  this  section,  the  govern- 
ment has  the  power. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pass  an  Act  to  say  that,  and  I  would  say  this, 
that  no  government— no  government— could 
say  that  it  would  never  interfere  with.  Hydro 
policy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  days  of 
the  Hepburn  administration,  the  Hepburn 
government— as  a  matter  of  overall  policy  in 
the  province— was  within  its  rights  to  interfere 
with  certain  contracts  that  existed.  I  would 
say  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  they 
were  right  in  purpose  in  interfering  with  them, 
and  that  was  what  the  argument  was  about, 
not  that  they  did  not  have  the  right  because 
no  government  here  can  give  any  board  or 
commission  an  absolute  carte  blanche  to  do 
what  it  likes. 

Now,  I  would  say  that  has  always  got  to 
exist,  and  also  the  precedence  I  would  say  in, 
perhaps,  other  matters.  We  can  take  those 
two  outstanding  examples,  Mr.  Drury  and 
Mr.  Hepburn. 

But,  I  point  out,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  government,  simply  by  reason  of  this  bill, 
to  change  its  relationship  towards  Hydro,  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  that  would  indicate 
that  there  would  be  any  change  in  relationship 
with  Hydro. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  this  fact,  that  recently  most 
of  the  Acts  which  have  been  established  have 
had  a  provision  very  much  the  same  as  section 
4.  If  my  hon.  friend  would  look  at  section 
4  of  An  Act  to  establish  The  Department 
of  Transport,  he  would  see  a  provision  very 
much  the  same  as  this  one.  That  has  been 
contained  in  other  legislation,  too. 

But  I  think  the  most  important  point  I 
want  to  make  to  my  hon.  friend  is  this: 

Section  4  of  this  Act  permits  the  assignment 
of  any  Act  the  administration  of  which  is 
assignable.  Thus  the  Hydro  Act— which  is 
The  Power  Commission  Act  itself— is  not  an 
authority  which  can  be  assigned  to  another 
Minister.  A  Minister,  in  short,  can  hold 
The  Department  of  Energy  Resources  as  a 
portfolio  while  at  the  same  time  being  a 
member  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission.   But  no  person  can  have  assigned  to 


them  the  powers  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  in  that  it  has  not  been  estabhshed 
as  a  department  of  this  government,  which 
can  be  passed  from  Minister  to  Minister, 
if  the  hon.  member  understands  what  I 
mean. 

The  only  way  the  administrative  power 
of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  can 
be  passed  from  that  commission  to  one 
Minister,  or  to  a  group  of  Ministers,  would 
be  by  repealing  the  powers  given  to  the 
conunission.  That  could  never  be  done  by 
inference  contained  in  section  4.  I  think 
our  counsel  would  substantiate  that  position. 
That  is  a  principle  which  is  very  well  known 
in  law. 

Mr.  Oliver:  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend  if 
he  attaches  no  significance  whatever  to  the 
first  line  in  section  4,  which  says  "notwith- 
standing any  other  Act"? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  the  intention  of 
that  is  this:  that  the  moment  the  fuel  board, 
which  was  established  by  legislation,  may 
very  well— my  hon.  friend,  the  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  will  be  able  to 
speak  on  that  himself— but  I  imagine  the 
fuel  board  or,  in  any  event,  this  is  intended 
to  protect  against  a  situation  where  a 
specific  Act  has  been  assigned  with  a  specific 
Minister.  And  instead  of  having  to  go  about 
repeahng  all  these  Acts,  as  amendments  to  the 
separate  Act  in  tliis  one  Act,  a  number  of 
things  which  seemed  better  to  fit  under  a 
Department  of  Energy  Resources  will,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  fuel  board  is 
handed  directly  to  the  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  it  can  be  handed  over  to  the 
Minister  of  Energy  Resources,  and  so  the 
intention  may  be  in  connection  with  uranium. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  another  Act, 
and  that  is  The  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act.  I  am  greatly  concerned  lest  The  Work- 
men's Compensation  Act  be  insufficiently 
broad  to  cover  the  question  of  radiation 
injury.  I  am  also  concerned  with  the  hon. 
Minister  from  London  North  (Mr.  Robarts)— 
who  is  not  here  at  the  moment— whose  water 
resources  commission,  or  the  commission  on 
which  he  sits,  has  undertaken  considerable 
study  of  the  disposal  of  industrial  waste.  I 
am  not  sure  that  our  counsel  could  better 
give  an  idea  of  that  than  I,  but  I  would 
think,  under  the  water  resources  commission, 
that  type  of  matter  has  been  handed  over  to 
the  water  resources  commission. 

Now,  in  the  event  that,  legally,  that  was  the 
ambit  of  that  commission,  this  section 
4  will  permit  whoever  is  to  be  the  Minister 
of    Energy    Resources,    notwithstanding    the 
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water  resources  commission  or  the  Act  setting 
it  up,  to  assume  responsibility  for  industrial 
wastes  in  such  part  as  they  stem  from  the 
development  of  nuclear  energy.  That  is  the 
kind  of  thing  that  the  section  is  directed 
towards. 

I  just  would  make  this  one  point  again, 
that  I  feel  that  the  responsibilities  of  The 
Power  Commission  Act,  which  have  been 
specifically  given  to  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario,  could  not  without 
specific  legislation  be  assigned,  because  this 
section  is  not  broad  enough  to  cover  that. 
This  section  is  broad  enough  to  cover  responsi- 
bilities which  are  given  to  a  Minister  by  an 
Act  in  this  House,  and  no  responsibihties 
under  The  Power  Comission  Act  have  been 
given  to  any  Minister. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  what  my  hon.  friend  says 
then  flies  right  in  the  face  of  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  says,  in  this  way:  My  hon. 
friend  says  that  he  is  anxious  that  Hydro  be 
brought  under  The  Department  of  Energy 
Resoiurces,  but  according  to  this,  it  cannot  be 
done. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  Minister  of  Energy  Resources  being 
a  member  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission, but  his  rights  and  his  powers  are 
then  derived  under  The  Power  Commission 
Act  itself.    That  is  the  point, 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Can- 
not this  little  problem  be  solved  by  the  earlier 
suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for  Grey 
South,  of  specific  exclusion?  I  can  see  that 
as  a  good  lawyer,  the  hon.  Minister  without 
Portfolio  has  made  a  legal  point  that  there  is 
no  legislation  at  the  moment  that  brings 
Hydro  under  a  specific  Minister,  therefore, 
it  cannot  be  assigned.  But  there  is  a  lot  of 
apprehension  with  regard  to  the  possibility 
of  this  disturbing  tlie  traditional  relationship 
between  Hydro  and  government.  Can  this 
not  be  settled  by  a  specific  statement  in  here 
which,  in  effect,  says  that  these  powers  cannot 
be  used  to  bring  Hydro  in  at  some  later 
date?   Then  we  will  relieve  the  apprehension. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  This  matter  comes  up  in 
committee,  let  the  counsel  look  at  it.  They 
have  heard  the  argument.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  necessary  myself,  but  on  the  other  hand 
let  us  look  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  might  be  better 
put  somewhere  in  recital,  if  that  is  desirable. 
However,  we  can  discuss  it  when  it  comes 
to  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ACT,    1957 

Hon.  J.  P.  Robarts  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  109,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  Act,  1957." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is 
relatively  simple.  The  first  one  is  to  increase 
the  possible  number  of  members  of  the  com- 
mission from  5  to  7. 

The  second  amendment  provides  for  pre- 
payment by  a  municipality  to  the  commission, 
and  the  third  amendment  broadens  the  basis 
upon  which  a  municipality  may  raise  funds. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE   MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN    TORONTO    ACT,    1953 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  110,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipality of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act,  1953." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE    DEPARTMENT    OF   TRANSPORT 
ACT,   1957 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  Ill,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Department  of  Transport  Act,  1957." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  say 
just  a  word  or  two  on  second  reading.  At 
the  introduction  of  the  bill  into  the  House, 
I  pointed  out  that  this  amendment  is  required 
to  give  the  Minister  of  Transport  authority, 
on  behalf  of  the  government  of  Ontario,  to 
enter  into  a  reciprocal  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  licencing  of  commercial  vehicles  and 
public  vehicles  between  Ontario  and  other 
provinces  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  Ontario 
provides  exemption  from  registration  for 
vehicles  engaged  in  certain  undertakings.  In 
the  main  this  concerns  the  carriage  of  goods 
of  the  owner  of  the  vehicle  exclusively— house- 
hold goods,  natural  products  of  the  farm  or 
products  of  dairy,  creamery  or  cheese  fac- 
tory—and these  exemptions  apply  only  to 
those  provinces  which  grant  similar  exemp- 
tions to  residents  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

This  amendment  provides  the  authority 
to  enter  into  reciprocal  agreement  to  give 
partial  or  complete  exemption  of  fees  based 
on  the  agreement  to  vehicles  registered  in 
another  province,  but  engaged  in  the  trans- 
portation of  persons  or  goods  for  compensa- 
tion.     This   may  include   trucks   engaged  in 
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operation    as    common    carriers    and    public 
vehicles  or  buses. 

The  province  of  Manitoba  has  shown  some 
interest  in  such  a  reciprocal  agreement.  As  a 
result  of  the  movement  of  goods  anticipated, 
on  the  completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway, 
to  Lakehead  ports,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  both 
Ontario  and  Manitoba,  as  well  as  other  prov- 
inces, to  encourage  the  movement  of  goods 
witliin  oiu:  own  borders  in  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  form  of  transportation. 

Since  reciprocity  means  an  equal  exchange 
of  privileges— which  requires  an  agreement 
setting  out  the  conditions  of  the  exchange 
of  these  privileges  very  clearly— the  terms 
can  only  be  worked  out  by  mutual  agreement. 
The  development  of  Canada  demands  a  mini- 
mum in  the  way  of  restrictions  in  regard  to 
trade  within  our  own  borders. 

The  bus  and  trucking  industries  occupy  a 
major  position  in  our  commerce,  and  with  the 
completion  of  the  trans-Canada  highway, 
modern  policies  insuring  the  free  and  unre- 
stricted movement  of  goods  are  essential  to 
insure  the  further  development  of  our 
country. 

The  amendment,  in  addition  to  providing 
for  a  reciprocal  agreement,  provides  that  the 
licence  or  registration  issued  by  another  prov- 
ince shall  be,  for  the  purposes  of  our  Act, 
deemed  to  be  a  licence  or  registration  under 
our  appropriate  Act,  that  is,  within  sections 
3,  4,  5  and  6.  Where  any  provisions  of  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act,  The  Public  Commercial 
Vehicles  Act,  or  The  Public  Vehicles  Act 
covered  by  the  agreement  might  be  in  conffict, 
section  2  sets  out  tliat  the  agreement  will 
apply. 

The  officers  of  the  department  have  made, 
and  are  making,  an  extensive  study  of  the 
reciprocal  agreements  and  the  eflFect  else- 
where, and  we  are  prepared  to  discuss  this 
matter  fully  and  fairly  with  representatives  of 
any  other  province  to  the  end  that  the  inter- 
ests of  all  will  be  served. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question. 

He  will  recall,  as  an  hon.  member  of  the 
toll  roads  committee,  that  there  was  a  recom- 
mendation with  regard  to  the  inequity  of  a 
lower  licence  being  permitted  to  trucks  which 
were  used  exclusively  for  the  product  of  the 
owner  of  the  truck.  Take  Labatt's  trucks,  for 
example.  They  did  not  have  to  get  a  PCV 
licence,  which  would  cost  more  though  they 
were  just  as  big  trucks  and,  therefore,  the 
wear  and  tear  on  the  highway  was  just  as 
great,   and  there  was  a  recommendation— he 


will  recall— of  the  committee  that  this  inequity 
should  be  ironed  out  because,  in  terms  of  their 
using  the  roads  and  their  wear  and  tear  on 
the  roads,  they  were  just  as  great  as  the  big. 
trucks  that  had  to  get  more  expensive  licences. 
Has  the  government  given  any  consideration 
to  removing  that  inequity? 

Hon,  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Actually,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  brought  up- 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  is  not 
within  the  ambit  of  this  particular  section. 
It  is  a  separate  problem  which  is  an  internal 
problem. 

The  problem  which  the  hon.  member  raises 
is  actually  a  problem  which  arises  within  the 
confines  of  our  own  province.  All  I  can  say, 
at  the  present  time,  is  that  the  department 
is  continuing  studies  along  that  Une. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  many  years  do  they 
have  to  study  something  that  obviously  has 
to  be  changed? 

Hon.  Mr.  Yai'emko:    How  many  years? 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  Until  a  satisfactory  and 
fair  solution  can  be  arrived  at. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  do  they  need  to  look 
for  a  fair  solution?  Here  is  a  vehicle  that 
weighs  18,000  pounds.  It  pays  this  amount 
for  a  hcence.  Here  is  another  vehicle  that 
weighs  18,000  pounds,  and  it  pays  x  number 
of  dollars  more.  What  do  they  have  to  hunt 
for  before  they  can  come  up  with  a  solution?^ 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  As  a  matter  of  fact,^ 
the  hon.  member  has  pointed  out  only  one 
problem.  There  are  many  problems  within 
this  whole  field  that  are  under  continuous 
review  by  our  department,  and  an  intensive 
study  is  being  carried  on  at  the  present  time 
with  regard  to  these  matters. 

Mr.   MacDonald:    It  is  only  one  problem. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


RAISING  OF  MONEY  RE 
CONSOLIDATED    REVENUE    FUND 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  113,  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  raising 
of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  consolidated 
revenue  fund." 


bill. 


Motion  agreed  to;   second  reading  of  the 
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THE  CHANGE  OF  NAME  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  114,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Change 
of  Name  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
till. 

THE  POLICE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  115,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Pohce 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
you  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve    itself   into    committee   of   supply. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
supply;  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  call 
the  order  that  I  referred  to  before,  that  of 
the  fuel  board  estimates,  but  I  would  ask 
you,  sir,  to  note  that  it  is  12  o'clock,  and  the 
House  might  then  adjourn  until  2  o'clock. 

It  being  12  of  the  clock,  noon,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 
Tlie  House  resumed. 
Prayers. 

ESTIMATES,  FUEL  BOARD 

Hon.  J,  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  before  proceed- 
ing with  the  estimates  of  the  fuel  board,  there 
are  a  few  comments  1  would  like  to  make, 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  inspection 
service  of  the  board. 

The  idea  seems  to  prevail,  in  some  sectors 
of  Ontario,  that  the  natural  gas  industry  dates 
back  only  as  far  as  the  completion  of  the 
trans-Canada  pipe  line. 

Furthermore,  there  has  been  the  inference, 
in  some  of  the  comments  I  have  heard  or 
read,  that  there  exists  no  government  body  to 
administer  legislation  and  regulations  covering 
the  transmission,  distribution  and  the  use  of 
natural  gas  in  Ontario.  Therefore,  it  may  be 
worth-while  to  reacquaint  ourselves  with  some 
of  the   facts. 

The  natural  gas  industry  of  Ontario  started 
in  the  late  eighties  with  the  discovery  of  com- 
mercial wells  in  Welland  and  Essex  counties. 

Much  of  the  early  production  of  southwest- 
ern Ontario  was  exported  to  United  States 
consumers.  The  distribution  and  use  of  natural 
gas  in  southwestern  Ontario  began  shortly 
after  the  discoveries  of  1889.  Gas  was  piped 
to  the  city  of  Welland  in  1893,  and  to  the 
city  of  Niagara  Falls  in  1904. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  other  producing 
fields  were  found,  and  gas  production  and 
distribution  increased  steadily  until  1917.  At 
that  time,  the  demands  of  war,  coinciding 
with  the  exhaustion  of  gas  wells,  forced  the 
government  to  impose  controls.  Restrictions 
were  thus  placed  on  the  use  of  natural  gas. 
In  the  course  of  time,  these  restrictions  were 
lifted. 

However,  in  the  critical  early  years  of 
World  War  II,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
satisfy  the  increasing  requirements  of  war 
industries  and  to  once  again  place  the  industry 
under  control.  Domestic,  commercial  and 
non-essential  users  suffered  the  brunt  of 
restrictions.  It  was  thus  that,  from  1940  to 
1946,  all  gas  supplies  came  under  the  control 


of  the  federal  power  controller.  After  the 
latter's  resignation  in  1946,  natural  gas,  once 
again,  reverted  to  the  province's  jurisdiction. 

The  wells  of  southwestern  Ontario,  in 
recent  years,  failed  to  produce  enough  gas  to 
supply  both  industry  and  domestic  users.  The 
greatest  production  had  been  reached  during 
World  War  I  when,  from  1914  to  1920,  the 
yearly  output  of  the  wells  ranged  from  13 
billion  to  20  billion  cubic  feet  of  gas. 
All  of  this  production  went  to  southwestern 
Ontario.  In  other  parts  of  Ontario,  gas  was 
manufactured. 

The  consumption  of  natural  gas  at  the 
present  time  is  considerably  in  excess  of  these 
figures.  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited 
alone,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  from  Novem- 
ber 1,  1958,  to  November  1,  1959,  is  expected 
to  deliver  60  billion  cubic  feet  of  western 
gas  to  Ontario.  By  1962,  the  estimated  annual 
throughput  will  be  in  the  order  of  160  billion 
cubic  feet. 

As  many  as  500,000  people,  in  the  south- 
west portion  of  the  province,  depend  on 
natural  gas  for  heating,  for  cooking  and  for 
hot  water. 

Thousands  of  miles  of  pipe  line  were 
installed  to  service  this  large  population.  And 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  natural  gas 
burning  appliances  are  in  use  throughout 
this  large  area  of  Ontario. 

From  the  beginning  of  gas  transmission 
and  use  to  the  year  1955,  the  gas  utilities 
worked  under  safety  standards  which  had 
been  developed  inside  the  industry  and,  from 
1915,  through  the  efforts  of  the  American 
society  of  mechanical  engineers.  These 
standards  or  codes  were  improved  with  time. 

The  climate  in  Ontario  called  for  appropri- 
ate variations  in  the  codes  or  standards  which 
had  all  originated  in  the  United  States.  Our 
gas  utilities  worked  these  out,  and  it  is  note- 
worthy that  comparatively  few  fatal  accidents 
occurred  in  the  long  history  of  natural  gas 
transmission  and  use  in  southwestern  Ontario. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  natural  gas  industry  of 
this  province  is  nearly  as  old  as  that  of  the 
United  States,  or  for  that  matter,  as  old  as 
that  of  the  western  provinces.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  accident  record  compares  favourably 
with  that  in  other  jurisdictions  on  the  North 
American  continent. 
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The  whole  fuel  picture  of  Ontario  dramatic- 
ally changed  with  the  discovery  of  immense 
supplies  of  natural  gas  in  Alberta,  and  the 
decision  to  pipe  some  of  that  gas  to  eastern 
Canada. 

As  early  as  1954,  the  government  introduced 
legislation  in  this  House  in  the  form  of  Bill 
No.  94,  "An  Act  to  establish  the  Ontario 
Fuel  Board."  The  passing  of  The  Ontario  Fuel 
Board  Act  in  1954  anticipated  the  availability 
of  new  supplies  of  natural  gas  as  well  as  the 
consequent  expansion  of  the  natural  gas 
industry  in  Ontario. 

At  that  time,  natural  gas  was  being 
imported  into  Ontario  from  fields  in  the 
United  States.  The  city  of  Toronto  was  con- 
verted to  this  gas  on  November  8,  1954— at 
least  the  conversion  began  at  that  date.  This 
conversion  from  manufactured  gas  to  natural 
gas  meant  an  additional  160,000  new 
customers  for  natural  gas. 

Two  codes  regulating  the  industry  have 
been  used  by  government  and  industry  to 
govern  the  business   of  natural   gas  utilities. 

I  may  add  that  all  gas  burning  appliances 
used  in  Ontario  must  first  of  all  be  tested 
by  the  Canadian  gas  association  through 
its  testing  agent,  the  Ontario  research  founda- 
tion. When  approved,  such  appliances  must 
bear  the  seal  of  the  Canadian  gas  association. 

The  specifications  controlling  such  testing, 
as  well  as  codes  of  specifications  for  the 
manufacture  of  natural  gas  burning  appli- 
ances, are  the  responsibility  of  the  Canadian 
standards  association. 

One  of  these  codes  has  to  do  with  the 
installation  of  gas  burning  appliances  and 
equipment,  otherwise  known  as  the  "inside" 
code— because  it  deals  essentially  with  the 
burning  equipment  inside  a  hovise  or  indus- 
trial plant. 

The  other  is  a  code  respecting  transmission 
and  distribution  systems  which  is  better 
known  as  the  "outside"  code.  It  deals  with 
valves,  transmission  lines,  service  lines,  and 
all  the  controls  and  safety  features  related  to 
the  transmission  and  distribution  of  natural 
gas. 

Both  the  "inside"  and  "outside"  codes,  in 
their  constantly  improving  forms,  have  been 
followed  by  industry  as  their  standards  of 
safe  operations. 

Until  quite  recently,  these  codes  were  the 
product  of  the  American  standards  associa- 
tion, under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
society  of  mechanical  engineers,  a  body  enjoy- 
ing the  highest  reputation  in  the  technical  and 
scientific  world.    The  codes  are  based  on  the 


most  extensive  experience  acquired  over  the 
years  in  the  greatest  natural  gas  consuming 
market  in  the  world,  as  well  as  on  the  most 
exhaustive  and  continuing  research  efforts  of 
the  greatest  number  of  experts  to  be  found 
anywhere  on  earth. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Ontario 
fuel  board,  in  1954,  the  natural  gas  utihties 
of  Ontario  followed  two  codes.  The  one 
affecting  the  installation  of  gas  burning  appli- 
ances and  equipment,  the  "inside"  code,  was 
known  as  ASA  Z21.30,  and  was  described  as 
the  American  standard  covering  the  installa- 
tion of  gas  piping  and  gas  appliances  in 
bixildings. 

The  other,  or  "outside"  code,  covering  the 
transmission  and  distribution  systems  of 
natural  gas,  bore  the  designation  ASA  B31. 

The  aforementioned  "inside"  code,  through 
an  order-in-council  dated  March,  1955, 
became  law  in  the  form  of  regulations  under 
The    Ontario    Fuel    Board    Act. 

We  were  not  satisfied,  at  that  time,  that 
this  "inside"  code  met  all  the  special  require- 
ments of  a  Canadian  operation.  For  instance, 
weather  alone  creates  problems  here  that 
are  not  encountered  in  milder  climates. 

For  that  and  other  reasons,  the  provinces 
of  Ontario,  British  Columbia,  Alberta,  Sas- 
katchewan and  Manitoba  met  in  a  series  of 
meetings— this  happened  in  1956— and,  as  a 
result,  the  Canadian  standards  association 
was  asked  to  prepare  a  code  that  would  meet 
with  Canadian  conditions,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  installation  of  gas  burning 
appHances  and   equipment. 

The  Canadian  standards  association  is  an 
organization  whose  purpose  is  to  prepare 
codes  and  specifications  covering  the  manu- 
facture, installation  and  use  of  the  products 
of  Canadian  industry.  Its  aim  is  to  bring 
about  a  standardization  of  products  and 
practices  throughout  Canada. 

Following  the  request  of  the  5  provinces, 
the  Canadian  standards  association  proceeded 
to  work  on  the  code,  and  by  August,  1958, 
they  published  what  is  known  as  CSA  B149— 
1958,  in  replacement  of  ASA  Z21.30. 

The  Ontario  fuel  board  received  its  first 
copy  of  the  new  "inside"  code  in  September 
1958,  one  month  prior  to  the  Ottawa  explo- 
sion. On  November  28,  1958,  this  new  code, 
which  had  taken  over  18  months  of  hard  work 
to  produce,  became  law  in  the  form  of  regu- 
lations under  The  Ontario   Fuel   Board  Act. 

I  may  point  out  that  during  the  week  of 
February  16,  1959,  meetings  were  held  in 
Toronto  by  a  committee  of  the  Canadian 
standards    association    for    the    purpose    of 
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revising  and  bringing  up  to  date  the  very  code 
I  have  just  referred  to. 

These  meetings  were  attended  by  govern- 
ment representatives  from  British  Cohimbia, 
Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba  and  Ontario. 
In  the  case  of  Ontario,  botli  the  Ontario 
fuel  board  and  the  fire  marshal's  office  were 
represented. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  here  that  both 
the  Ontario  fuel  board  and  the  Ontario  fire 
marshal's  office  are  working  in  pretty  close 
co-operation. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  question  of  the 
"outside"  code  and  see  what  happened  there. 

While  the  "outside"  code  known  as  ASA 
B31,  respecting  the  transmission  and  distri- 
bution of  natural  gas,  was  not  adopted  until 
November,  1958,  our  utilities  had  been  using 
it  since  its  publication  in  1955.  Prior  to  that, 
they  had  followed  good  engineering  principles 
and  practices  in  both  design  and  installation 
of  their  transmission  and  distribution  lines 
and  systems  based  on  a  general  ASA  B31 
code. 

At  every  hearing  of  the  fuel  board— and  I 
emphasize  that  they  are  all  public  hearings— 
the  municipal  representatives,  as  well  as  the 
company  officials,  were  aware  that  the  board 
had  insisted,  from  the  very  beginning,  that 
regulations  and  codes  would  be  promulgated 
as  soon  as  was  humanly  possible,  and  that 
they  would  be  in  accord  with  the  needs  of 
the  weather  and  topography  of  the  province. 

Furthermore,  at  every  hearing,  the  board 
had  it  understood  that  the  companies  would 
proceed  with  construction  in  accord  with  the 
existing  codes  of  the  day. 

This  "outside"  code,  with  minor  variations, 
is  followed  not  only  in  the  United  States 
today,  but  it  forms  the  basic  guide  for  the 
installation  of  transmission  and  distribution 
systems  in  our  western  provinces  as  well. 

But,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "inside"  code, 
we  were  not  satisfied  that  these  standards 
took  care  of  all  our  requirements.  We  had 
thought  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  "inside" 
code,  we  would  ask  the  Canadian  standards 
association  to  proceed  with  the  drafting  of 
a  new  code  to  replace  ASA  B31. 

We  knew  that  we  could  not  afford  to  wait 
another  two  years,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"inside"  code  prepared  by  Canadian  standards 
association,  for  a  copy  of  a  new  "all-Ontario" 
code.  We  decided  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  amend  or  rewrite  the  code  in  order  to 
meet  Ontario  conditions  and  requirements. 

In  order  to  bring  this  about,  Messrs. 
F.  Clark  and  A.  J.  Campbell,  registered  pro- 
fessional engineers,  and  Mr.  W.  Callum,  who 


has  some  34  years'  experience  in  all  phases 
of  pipe  line  construction  and  installation  in 
Ontario,  were  appointed  to  the  staff  of  the 
Ontario  fuel  board.  Shortly  thereafter,  in 
December  last,  the  Candian  Bechtel  Limited, 
a  Canadian  engineering  firm,  were  appointed 
to  act  as  consultants  to  the  board,  together 
with  Dr.  J.  R.  Reeves,  who  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  American 
standards  code. 

The  Ontario  fuel  board,  its  staff  and  its 
consultants  expect  to  have  a  draft  of  the 
new  Ontario  code  designed  to  meet  Ontario 
requirements  and  conditions  ready  early  in 
April. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  responsibility 
of  the  distributing  companies  to  the  public 
for  the  safety  of  their  systems  is  being 
properly  assumed,  the  Ontario  fuel  board 
have  employed  engineers  and  other  techni- 
cally trained  personnel  who  are  experienced 
in  all  phases  of  design  construction  and 
installation  of  gas  pipe  line  systems.  More 
men  will  be  added  as  required,  so  that,  by 
the  commencement  of  the  1959  pipe  line 
construction  season,  this  department  of  the 
Ontario  fuel  board  will  be  completely 
organized    and   ready. 

This  highly  qualified  inspection  staff  will 
enforce  the  regulations  imder  The  Ontario 
Fuel  Board  Act.  The  inspectors  will  carry 
out  procedures  designed  to  insure  that  the 
requirements  of  this  new  Ontario  code  are 
beipg  complied  with,  and  that  the  welders, 
inspectors  and  others  employed  by  the  gas 
utilities  or  their  contractors  are  properly 
qualified  by  training  and  experience  for  the 
work  assigned  to  them. 

I  may  say  that  the  utmost  in  co-operation 
exists  between  the  inspection  staffs  of  the 
fuel  board  and  those  of  other  Ontario 
government  departments.  To  obviate  the 
possibility  of  confusion,  where  the  duties  of 
such  inspection  staffs  bring  them  close 
together,  working  arrangements  have  been 
made,  for  instance,  as  between  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, and  the  fuel  board. 

With  the  coming  into  force  of  these  new 
requirements  for  transmission  and  distribu- 
tion systems— the  "outside"  code  which  fol- 
lows the  earlier  requirements  for  inside 
installations,  along  with  increased  enforce- 
ment procedures— this  province  will  have  in 
force  both  legislation  and  regulations  designed 
to  insure  maximum  safety  to  the  public. 

A  few  minvites  ago  I  mentioned  the  inspec- 
tion personnel  of  the  board,  with  particular 
reference  to  the  "outside"  code.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that,  soon  after  the  adoption  of 
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the  "inside"  code  in  1955,  the  board  created 
an  inspection  branch  in  charge  of  a  chief 
inspector,  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  who  was 
appointed  in  1956.  Mr.  Jones,  a  professional 
engineer,  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Toronto.  Upon  his  appointment,  he  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  build  a  strong,  experienced 
staff  around  him. 

The  inspection  branch  is  comprised  of  15 
inspectors  whose  duties  take  them  all  over  the 
province.  In  Ottawa,  we  have  Mr.  S.  BuUis, 
another  professional  engineer,  who  was 
appointed  resident  inspector  in  Ottawa  on 
January  1,  1958,  the  very  day  that  the  system 
in  the  capital  city  was  converted  to  natural 
gas. 

We  also  have  resident  inspectors  at 
Windsor,  London,  Hamilton,  St.  Catharines, 
the  Lakehead  and  Kirkland  Lake.  Resident 
inspectors  are  being  appointed  at  Sudbury, 
Kingston,  and  Kitchener. 

Of  course,  in  Toronto,  where  the  head 
office  of  the  Ontario  fuel  board  is  located, 
we  have  a  staff  of  5  inspectors.  It  stands  to 
reason  that  the  number  of  such  inspectors  will 
be  increased  if  required. 

Much  of  tlie  comment  that  I  have  heard 
and  read  suggested  a  lack  of  inspection  facili- 
ties under  the  fuel  board.  I  believe  that  what 
I  have  just  elaborated  should  satisfy  any  critic 
that  the  establishment  of  a  smoothly  working 
inspectorate  long  preceded  some  of  the  unfor- 
tunate accidents  that  have  plagued  the  gas 
distributing  industry  during  the  extraordinary 
year  1958. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  in  Ontario,  with 
regard  to  natural  gas,  we  are  better  organized 
than  any  other  province  in  Canada  or  state 
in  the  neighbouring  republic.  Our  legislation, 
regulations  and  enforcement  machinery,  all 
aimed  at  safety,  are  second  to  none. 

And  I  may  add  that  we  are  determined  to 
keep  up  with  changing  conditions  and  to 
continually  improve  on  such  legislation,  regu- 
lations and  enforcement  as  time  goes  on. 

Within  the  last  few  weeks  considerable 
comment  has  been  made  in  the  House  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter  of  rate  fixing  in 
Ontario,  and  this  morning  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  in  moving  second  reading 
of  the  bill  setting  up  The  Department  of 
Energy  Resources  gave  quite  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  procedures  followed  by  the 
fuel  board  in  establishing  rates.  But  from  1919 
up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Ontario 
fuel  board,  the  natural  gas  rates  in  Ontario 
were  fixed  by  the  official  referee.  From  1954 
up  to  the  present  time,  such  rates  have  been 
fixed  by  the  board. 


Rate  fixing  is  based  entirely  on  the  original 
cost  of  the  assets  of  the  company  used  for 
public  distribution  of  gas— less  depreciation,  of 
course.  No  hard-set  rule  or  code  exists  at  the 
moment  to  guide  the  board  in  arriving  at  a 
rate.  Precedents  established  by  past  decisions 
at  rate  fixing  hearings  is  the  whole  basis  relied 
upon  by  the  board.  Hearing  procedures  also 
stem  from  past  routine.  Since  the  advent  of 
natural  gas  svipplies  from  western  Canada, 
and  the  subsequent  increase  in  the  number 
of  customers,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the 
board  to  adopt  a  more  realistic  method  of 
striking  rates. 

Now,  with  all  this  in  mind,  the  firm  of 
Ormsby  and  Ormsby,  chartered  accountants 
in  the  city  of  Toronto,  have  been  working  for 
some  considerable  time  in  reviewing  rate 
fixing  methods  in  use  in  Ontario  towards  the 
end  of  codifying  such  methods  in  the  light 
of  present-day  conditions  as  well  as  those 
expected  to  exist,  in  the  examining  of  the 
natural  gas  industry,  in  the  future.  The  firm 
has  been  authorized,  and  their  representatives 
have  actually  been  visiting  other  jurisdictions, 
particularly  those  in  the  United  States  and  in 
western  Canada,  to  study  tlie  means  and 
methods  of  procedures  used  by  the  rate 
fixing  authority  in  those  jurisdictions  to  assist 
our  board  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  close  these 
few  remarks  by  paying  a  well-earned  tribute 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  fuel  board, 
Mr.  A.  R.  Crozier,  and  the  members  of  the 
board.  Recently,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
board,  Mr.  Simpson,  retired  after  several  years 
of  very  valuable  service  rendered  to  this 
board,  and,  realizing  how  extensive  the  work 
of  the  board  has  become  in  comparatively 
recent  years,  I  can  say  that  the  men  involved 
in  this  work  have  done  a  remarkable  job  in 
retaining  the  board  and  its  functions  as  we 
know  it  at  this  time. 

Hon.  members  may  remember  it  was  only 
a  year  ago  also  that  we  passed  new  legisla- 
tion in  this  House  permitting  the  use  of 
arbitration  boards  to  settle  matters  of  com- 
pensation and  damages  in  the  case  of  pipe 
lines,  and  I  have  had,  I  would  say,  practically 
nothing  but  commendation  on  this  method  of 
attending  to  cases  involving  differences  of 
opinion  between  the  owner  of  the  land  and 
the  pipe  line  companies,  and  these  arbitra- 
tion boards,  I  think,  have  been  doing  a  good 
job  in  settling  differences  of  that  kind. 

I  would  now  ask  the  House  to  treat  these 
estimates  with  a  charitable  eye,  if  possible. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  we  consider  the  estimates 
themselves,  there  are  two  or  three  aspects  of 
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the  work  of  the  fuel  board  which  I  would  like 
to  raise  with  the  hon.  Minister.  I  will  cover 
them  one  at  a  time,  because  I  think  it  would 
be  more  efficient  to  cope  with  each  point  as 
I  raise  it. 

But  before  I  raise  even  the  first  one,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  general  comment  with 
regard  to  the  fuel  board. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  paid  tribute  to  the 
work  of  the  chairman  of  the  fuel  board  for 
the  last  few  years.  May  I  add  to  his  tribute 
in  this  way,  that  I  know  of  no  man  who  has 
had  to  carry  out  his  work,  sort  of  "off  on  his 
own,"  without  the  basic  clarifications  of  policy 
which  are  required  to  do  the  job.  I  think  this 
has  been  the  case  for  3  or  4  years,  and  it  is 
still  the  case,  as  became  very  evident  when 
the  chairman  of  the  fuel  board  was 
before  the  standing  committee  on  government 
commissions  a  few  days  ago.  Now,  referring 
to  the  past,  just  let  me  illustrate  my  point. 

In  the  sessions,  if  I  recall  correctly,  of  1957 
and  1958,  we  had  what  might  be  described  as 
a  running  battle  in  this  Legislature  to  get 
clarification  on  which  body  was  responsible 
for  the  fixing  of  rates  for  gas  that  might  be 
sold  directly  by  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines 
Limited  to  an  industrial  consumer. 

At  an  early  stage,  there  was  some  prospect 
that  instead  of  some  of  the  larger  industrial 
consumers  buying  their  gas  through  the  local 
distribution  company  and,  in  effect,  as  it  were, 
getting  it  wholesale,  they  would  get  it  directly 
from  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited. 
Under  those  conditions,  I  raised  the  question 
a  number  of  times  in  this  Legislature  of 
whether  or  not  the  rate  that  Trans-Canada 
Pipe  Lines  Limited  might  charge  to  these 
industrial  consumers— shall  we  say  Interna- 
tional Nickel,  to  illustrate  the  point— would 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ontario 
fuel  board. 

The  Minister  who  was  at  that  time  respon- 
sible for  this  legislation  ( Mr.  Porter ) , 
repeatedly  stated  that  this  would  not  fall 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  fuel  board,  that 
this  was  something  that  was  a  direct  sale 
from  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited,  and 
therefore  was  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
Ontario,  and  this  was  the  unclarified  state  of 
the  situation  that  went  on  for  month  after 
month. 

To  show  hon.  members  how  ill-sorted  out 
and  unco-ordinated  was  the  thinking,  may  I 
relate  that,  one  day  after  I  had  raised  this 
matter  in  the  House,  and  got  that  reply  from 
hon.  Dana  Porter,  we  had  the  chairman  of  the 
fuel  board  before  the  standing  committee  on 
government  commissions,  and  I  put  the  ques- 
tion to  him  and  he,  without  any  qualifications, 


said:  "Certainly,  since  International  Nickel 
would  be  the  ultimate  consumer  in  Ontario, 
even  though  they  bought  it  directly  from 
Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited,  the  price 
regulation  would  come  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ontario  fuel  board." 

I  use  that  as  just  one  example  of  what  I 
think  has  been  a  failure  on  the  part  of  this 
government  to  think  ahead  in  terms  of  the 
problems  that  we  are  going  to  face  in  this 
fast-developing  situation,  and  clarify  the  basic 
policy  for  the  guidance  of  the  fuel  board. 

In  the  absence  of  this  guidance,  I  submit 
that  what  has  happened  is  that  the  fuel 
board  unwittingly  has  become  the  instrument 
not  so  much  of  government  policy,  which  it 
should  be,  but  the  instrument  of  the  companies 
who  were  in  the  field,  and  who  were  given 
pretty  complete  freedom  to  do  as  they 
pleased— as  we  discovered,  for  example,  in 
the  instance  of  the  failure  to  enforce  safety 
regulations. 

Let  me  come  from  that  general  considera- 
tion of  the  fuel  board  to  the  first  specific  point 
that  I  want  to  raise.  This  is  with  regard 
to  the  calculation  of  rate  base  and  here  we 
have,  if  I  understand  it  correctly,  still  from 
this  government  no  real  clarification  as  to 
what  the  basic  policy  must  be  for  the  guidance 
of  the  fuel  board. 

As  I  quoted  already  to  this  House,  and  for 
purposes  of  discussion  let  me  requote  it,  the 
chairman  of  the  fuel  board  (Mr.  Crozier),  in 
coming  to  the  Gordon  commission  as  reported 
in  the  London  Free  Press,  January  13,  1959, 
had  this  to  state: 

In  Alberta  they  are  considering  raising 
the  margin  of  profit  to  7.5  per  cent,  or 
8  per  cent,  because  of  the  higher  cost  of 
money. 

Then  the  next  paragraph  is  a  significant 
one: 

This  was  a  policy  decision  of  the  Ontario 
Cabinet,  along  with  the  question  of  whether 
gas  companies  should  be  allowed  to  calcu- 
late on  the  trended  cost  and  depreciation. 
"We  can  see  some  very  good  reasons  for 
basing  it  on  the  trended  cost,"  said  Mr. 
Crozier. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Crozier  was  indicat- 
ing that  he  was  inclined  to  the  trended  cost, 
but  the  overall  point  that  he  was  making  was 
that  this  was  basically  a  policy  decision  which 
must  come   from   the   Cabinet. 

Well,  we  presumably  have  the  Cabinet 
before  us  in  considering  these  estimates  this 
afternoon  and,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think,  if  not 
before  now,   certainly  now  we  should  have 
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clarification  as  to  what  is  government  policy 
on    this    basic    point. 

Earlier  in  the  budget  debate,  I  think  it  was, 
I  drew  attention  to  what  is  happening  in  this 
field. 

For  example,  Union  Gas  buys  Dominion 
Gas  Company,  which  holds  the  distribution 
franchises  throughout  a  great  proportion  of 
southern  Ontario;  they  buy  it  for  $15  million, 
but  immediately  in  their  books  they  assess  it 
at  something  like  $25  million,  which  is  pre- 
sumably the  trended  cost  value  they  are 
putting  on  it.  Within  the  last  year  or  so,  fol- 
lowing the  study  by  Price,  Waterhouse  and 
Company,  the  Consumers'  Gas  Company  have 
reassessed  their  basic  assets  with  a  figure  that 
goes  up  by  some  $39  milUon. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  is 
one  of  two  conclusions  which  one  has  to 
draw  from  this.  That  these— if  I  may 
describe  them  for  the  moment  as  higher  or 
inflated  statements  of  the  base  upon  which 
they  are  going  to  calculate  the  rates— are 
going  to  be  used  either  to  justify  excessive 
profits  that  they  have  been  making— excessive, 
that  is  beyond  the  7  per  cent.— or  on  the 
declaration  that  they  have  not  been  making 
beyond  the  7  per  cent.,  that  the  higher  or 
inflated  rate  basis  is  going  to  be  used  to 
justify  an  increase  in  rates. 

Significantly  enough,  at  least  in  the  paper, 
although  there  is  some  dispute  about  this 
apparently,  the  chairman  of  the  fuel  board 
indicated  there  might  be  rate  increases,  too. 

My  first  question  to  the  government  is  this: 
What  is  government  policy  on  this  proposi- 
tion? Are  we  going  to  continue  to  use,  as  the 
rate  base,  the  original  cost,  or  are  we  at  this 
stage  now  going  to  switch  to  the  new  pro- 
cedure of  trended  cost  and  depreciation  so 
that  these  companies  will  have  a  larger  figure 
of  their  assets  upon  which  they  can  calcu- 
late it? 

In  conjunction  with  that,  if  I  may  deal 
with  this  whole  item  as  one,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister— I  judge  from  a  rather  oblique  com- 
ment of  his  this  morning— dismisses  com- 
pletely the  other  alternative  which  has  been 
suggested  by  the  Borden  commission.  This 
is,  namely,  that  the  calculation  of  profits,  legi- 
timate profits,  should  be  on  the  shareholders* 
equity  alone  and  not  on  borrowed  capital  to 
avoid  what  is  know  as  "leverage,"  namely 
that  the  shareholders  will  get  not  only  the 
dividend  on  their  own  investment  but  that 
they  will  get  the  margin  between  the  cost 
of  this  borrowed  capital— which  may  be  5 
per  cent,  or  6  per  cent.— and  the  7  per  cent, 
they  are  permitted  to  earn.    In  other  words. 


they  will  get  a  margin  which  is  "sheer  gravy" 
beyond  their  own  investment. 

I  would  like,  on  this  one  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, rather  than  confusing  it  with  others,  to 
find  out  what  the  government's  stand  is  on 
tliis  basic  issue. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might 
say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  the 
statements  attributed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario  fuel  board  before  a  government  com- 
mission, before  the  Gordon  commission,  are 
not  necessarily  statements  of  government 
policy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    I  recognize  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Now,  therefore,  the 
chairman  of  the  board  was  answering  ques- 
tions in  a  discussion  that  was  taking  place 
with  people  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  last 
time  I  believe  it  was,  that  the  chairman 
appeared  before  the  legislative  committee  on 
government  commissions  during  this  past  ses- 
sion, two  or  three  weeks  ago,  he  was  not 
aware  tliat  he  had  been  asked  to  attend  that 
committee  meeting  and,  being  a  bit  of  the 
gentleman— being  quite  a  gendeman  I  would 
say— when  he  found  that  he  was  not  at  the 
meeting  he  thought  he  was  going  to  attend, 
he  decided  to  stay  instead  of  walking  out. 

Now,  he  tried  to  do  his  best  to  assist  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  who  were 
discussing  certain  matters  relating  to  this 
question  of  gas,  and  there  again  was  in  a  dis- 
cussion for  the  purpose  of  discussing— not 
necessarily  for  the  purpose  of  setting  out  and 
setting  down— government  policy. 

Now,  this  matter  of  rate  setting  and  rate 
fixing  is  a  very  involved  subject,  and  as  the 
hon.  member  has  mentioned,  our  study  is 
going  on  in  Canada  at  the  present  time  with 
respect  to  that  very  subject.  This  government 
made  a  presentation  to  the  Borden  commission 
last  year,  when  the  commission  sat  in  Toronto, 
and  we  are  awaiting  the  results  of  the  findings 
of  that  commission. 

I  think  that  it  would  be  very  wise  for  us  to 
wait  on  the  findings  of  the  Borden  commission 
before  we  definitely  set  down  what  our  policy 
will  be  with  respect  to  rate  fixing  procedures, 
and  we  ourselves  are  conducting  studies. 

As  I  said  in  my  few  remarks  a  moment  ago, 
we  have  engaged  a  firm  of  well-known  char- 
tered accountants  who  are  doing  some  work 
for  us  on  that  subject. 

Furthermore,  in  the  case  of  the  rates  which 
have  been  fixed  by  the  board  in  the  past, 
these  have  been  consent  rates,  that  is,  both 
parties  agreed  to  setting  a  certain  rate.  There- 
fore, there  was  no  need  for  the  board  to  enter 
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into  a  very  involved  and  complete  study  of 
the  financial  operations  of  the  company, 
because  the  whole  gas  industry  in  this  prov- 
ince is  going  through  a  period  of  great 
expansion,  and  therefore,  with  the  great 
increase  in  capital  investments  of  companies, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  and  perhaps,  I 
would  say,  impossible,  to  settle  a  rate  that  is 
going  to  be  satisfactory  today,  basing  it  on 
the  capital  assets  of  the  company,  and  then 
attempt  to  cover  that  rate  with  a  new  rate 
hearing  in  the  following  year,  or  things  of  that 
kind. 

But  with  the  formation  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  as  provided  by  the  bill  which 
received  second  reading  this  morning,  then 
the  subject  will,  I  am  sure,  come  into  its  own 
with  a  Minister  who  will  have  more  time  to 
spend  in  co-operation  with  the  board,  and 
in  instructing  the  board  as  to  their  functions 
and  their  methods  and  procedures. 

So  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can 
rest  assured  that  the  municipalities  involved— 
who  are  the  ones  who  grant  these  fran- 
chises with  the  distributors— will  be  well 
served  to  proceed  along  the  way  that  we  have 
in  the  past,  and  that  in  due  course  of  time 
we  will,  as  I  said,  be  able  to  set  up  a  code 
of  procedures  for  the  fixing  of  rates,  once 
the  industry  has  more  or  less  solidified  itself 
to  a  point  when  the  great  expansion,  which 
has  been  taking  place  in  the  last  year  or  so, 
will  not  be  taking  place  in  the  future. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
goes  from  wonder  to  wonder.  The  hon.  Minis- 
ter gets  up  and  states  the  reason  why  they 
are  not  making  a  basic  decision  on  this  is 
that  they  are  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
Borden  commission.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
if  I  understood  him  correctly  this  morning, 
intimated  that  they  had  no  intention  of 
accepting  the  decision  of  the  Borden  com- 
mision  which  the  hon.  Minister  must  know 
is  already  down  on  this  basic  issue  of  how 
we  calculate  rates. 

In  other  words,  we  have  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister  getting  up 
within  a  matter  of  hours  of  each  other  and 
giving  us  contradictory  statements.  No  won- 
der the  fuel  board  cannot  operate,  because 
it  does  not  know  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  it  is  supposed  to  operate. 

I  submit  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  he  has 
no  excuse  for  procrastination  on  this  issue 
at  all. 

Of  course,  this  is  a  changing  picture,  and 
we  will  have  to  reassess  rates  later  In  the 
year  with  one  company  if  there  are  certain 
circumstances  there.  But  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.   Minister  that,   right  now,   without  any 


further  delay,  there  is  an  obligation  on  this 
Cabinet  to  state  the  basic  principles  upon 
which  the  rate  assessing  is  going  to  be  cal- 
culated, and  they  are  as  simple  as  ABC. 

Are  we  going  to  calculate  them  on  the 
old  basis  of  the  original  cost?  Are  we  going 
to  calculate  them  on  the  new  base  of  trended 
cost,  which  gives  the  companies  an  oppor- 
tunity to  inflate  their  assets  greatly,  and, 
tlierefore,  justify  the  excessive  profits  they  are 
making  now,  or  even  justify  a  rate  increase? 
Or,  thirdly,  are  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  going  to  take  any  cognizance 
at  all  of  the  new  concept  on  which  the  Bor- 
den  commission  has  already  recommended? 

We  are  not  waiting  for  the  Borden  com- 
mission to  report  on  this  issue,  the  Borden 
commission  has  reported  on  this  issue.  It 
reported  last  fall  and,  as  far  as  rate  base 
is  concerned,  it  made  the  recommendation 
that,  to  avoid  the  kind  of  profiteering  that 
has  gone  on  in  this  field,  that  the  rate  base 
should  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the 
shareholders'  equity  rather  than  on  exclud- 
ing the  borrowed  capital,  because  if  we  do 
not  do  that  then  we  do  not  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  curb  the  profiteering  that  goes  on 
and,  as  they  pointed  out,  we  have  inequities 
between  two  companies  because  if  one  com- 
pany, for  example,  put  50  per  cent,  of  its 
money  as  a  shareholder  in  equity,  and  only 
tlie  other  50  per  cent,  is  borrowed,  obviously 
they  are  going  to  be  in  a  different  position 
from  another  company  that  has  80  per  cent. 
—20  per  cent,  shareholders'  equity  and  80 
per  cent,  borrowed  money.  The  leverage  will 
be  that  much  greater  because  they  have 
a  greater  amount  of  borrowed  money. 

I  submit  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  what 
he  has  said  just  does  not  stand  up.  This 
government  now,  without  any  further  delay, 
can  reach  a  decision  on  which  one  of  these 
2  basic  alternatives— or  3  basic  alternatives 
if  we  bring  the  Borden  commission  recom- 
mendation into  it— will  apply.  We  do  not 
need  to  dally  on  that  any  more. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Might 
I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  this  is  a  case 
in  the  creation  of  this  department  where,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  taking  time  by  the 
forelock.  May  I  point  out  that  this  whole 
problem  in  Canada  is  really  in  a  state  of 
flux.  There  are  very  wide  differences  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  adding  to  the  flux. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  can  give  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  this  point  of  view. 
For    instance,    in    1954,    we    instituted    the 
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fuel  board  here  in  Ontario.  Two  years  later, 
in  1956,  I  wrote  to  the  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe, 
suggesting  that  there  should  be  similar  action 
on  the  part  of  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines 
Limited,  that  it  was  desirable  that  we  should 
have,  that  there  should  be,  some  rate 
control  exercised  in  gas  from  the  time  it  was 
transported,  or  commenced  to  be  transported, 
from  the  western  provinces. 

Now  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Howe's  point  was  this, 
and  he  took  this  position:  That  if  we  institute 
a  very  strict  control  at  the  present  time,  in 
the  infancy  of  this  industry,  that  we  would, 
in  all  probability,  dry  up  the  capital  that 
would  be  available  for  the  expansion  of  the 
industry.  I  want  to  deal  with  that  in  just  a 
moment. 

Now,  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  tliat 
the  new  Department  of  Energy  Resources 
will  be  dealing  very  objectively  with  that 
problem  and  that  is  why  I  say  that  we  have 
taken  time  by  the  forelock. 

First  of  all,  let  me  deal  with  two  other 
problems.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  gas  com- 
panies in  Ontario  have  never  profiteered. 
Actually  there  has  been— through  the  old 
gas  commissioner's  set-up  and  latterly  the 
fuel  board— a  very  reasonable  control  and  I 
think  a  control  that  has  given  a  good  deal 
of  satisfaction  to  the  people  of  the  municipali- 
ties concerned,  so  the  hon.  member  can 
dismiss  the  thought  that  there  has  been  any 
profiteering. 

Now  might  I  say,  as  regards  trended  costs, 
that  this  is  a  technical  term  which,  I  under- 
stand, means  the  reassessment  of  the  physical 
assets  of  a  company,  some  of  which  may  be 
50  or  75  years  old,  on  the  basis  of  present-day 
costs,  less  depreciation.  Now  therefore,  my 
hon.  friend  uses  the  word  inflate.  Now  let 
me  say  to  him  that  we  do  not  accept  trended 
costs  as  the  answer.  We  are  not  going  to 
accept  a  revaluation  made  by  the  companies 
holus-bolus  on  the  basis  of  some  formula 
devised  by  the  companies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  be  recog- 
nized, of  course,  that  physical  assets  have  a 
very  great  deal  to  do  with  the  fixing  of  gas 
rates— but  on  the  other  hand  we  want  to  look 
at,  very  objectively,  this  very  compUcated 
problem.  We  have  some  cases  where  pipes 
and  transmission  lines  have  been  in  the  ground 
for,  say,  50  years. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we 
have  no  intention  of  accepting,  on  some 
formula  which  may  be  artificial,  a  valuation 
of  those  holdings  which  would  place  that 
value  altogether  out  of  line  with  what  is  reas- 
onable and  what  is  practicable.  It  is  all  very 
well  for   us   to   say:    "Let   us   advance   some 


formula  now  that  will  meet  the  situation." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  is  a  matter  of  immense 
complexity,  and  it  goes  back  into  the  findings 
of  the  gas  commissioner,  I  suppose  over  a 
period   of   40   or   50   years. 

And  therefore  I  would  not  at  this  moment, 
without  further  advice  and  further  investi- 
gation, lay  down  any  opinion  as  to  the  adop- 
tion of  trended  costs  other  than  to  say  this: 
That  we  have  no  intention  of  letting  the 
consumers  or  the  municipalities  be  "taken  to 
town"  in  this  matter.  We  are  going  to  lay 
down  and  to  insist  upon  a  formula,  in  con- 
nection with  these  old  transmission  lines, 
and  with  installations  which  presently  obtain, 
a  basis  that  will  be  fair  for  both  the  con- 
sumer and  for  the  company. 

Now  I  would  like  to  say  this  briefly  about 
the  Borden  report:  By  no  means  do  I  accept 
the  formula  laid  down  by  the  Borden  commis- 
sion. As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  is  a  matter  of 
very  great  difference  of  opinion  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  think  we  want  to  be  in  a  position 
that  what  we  do  is  equitable.  I  point  this 
out  to  the  House:  The  transmission  of  gas  is 
in  very  many  ways  a  hazardous  business,  it 
is  hazardous  from  the  standpoint  that  there 
has  to  be  busines  which  enables  the  company 
to  pay  its  way,  to  pay  dividends,  to  pay  over- 
head costs,  and  all  this  costs  money. 

Now,  if  we  limit  at  the  present  time— and 
this  is  perhaps  a  refinement  of  what  Rt.  hon. 
Mr.  Howe  advanced— if  we  limit  at  the  present 
time  the  profits  which  have  an  effect  on 
the  capital  gain  element,  too  tightly  in  the 
matter  of  equity  financing,  shareholders' 
financing,  then,  of  course,  we  make  it  that  it 
is  no  longer  desirable  or  profitable  for  any 
one  to  take  a  chance  on  buying  the  common 
stocks  involved,  and  therefore  we,  as  it  were, 
hit  the  development  on  the  head. 

Now,  in  this  province  we  have  followed 
this  formula,  I  suppose  for  the  best  part 
of  50  years.  We  have  taken  the  physical 
assets,  and  it  is  upon  the  calculation  of  the 
value  of  physical  assets  on  a  fair  basis  that 
the  rates  have  been  fixed.  In  our  calculations, 
and  the  way  we  do  it,  we  have  omitted  stock 
values  and  even  loans,  we  have  taken  just 
simply  the  physical  assets  and  we  have  calcu- 
lated   on   those. 

I  would  say  that  over  the  last  50  years  that 
has  been  found  to  be  pretty  satisfactory.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  stock  values  as  are  found 
in  the  Toronto  stock  exchange  and  other  places 
have  been  pretty  reasonably  satisfactory  over 
the   term   of   years. 

I  point  out  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  that  the  increases  in  value  over  the 
various  years  have  not  been  spectacular.   Take 
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the  stock  of  Union  Gas  Company,  or  the 
Consumers'  Gas  Company,  over  very  many 
years,  the  increases  there  have  not  been 
spectacular.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  people 
here  in  the  city  of  Toronto  have  been  well 
satisfied  because  it  has  always  been  possible 
for  them,  if  they  were  not  satisfactory,  to 
assume  the  business  on  the  undertakings  of 
that  company,  but  they  have  not  done  so. 
They  have  felt,  I  suppose,  that  the  whole 
situation  was  reasonably  satisfactory. 

I  think,  to  make  the  matter  brief,  here  is 
the  problem:  Are  we  going  to  adopt  a  formula 
which  simply  dries  up  equity  capital?  If 
we  do,  then  there  are  not  going  to  be  any 
furtlier  developments  in  the  line  of  gas. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  say  this, 
before  we  reject  the  formula  that  we  have 
found  very  satisfactory,  in  return  for  one 
which  has  been  developed  by  the  Borden 
commission— and  I  suppose  developed  by  the 
Borden  commission  based  upon  entirely  new 
lines  that  have  been  laid  across  Canada— I 
think  we  had  better  have  a  look  and  see 
whether  we  are  right  or  whether  they  are 
right.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
over  that  particular  finding. 

I  am  not  passing  on  it,  for  or  against  it,  but 
I  say  this,  that  we  are  determined  to  see 
that  first  of  all,  in  the  distribution  of  natural 
gas,  that  in  the  rate  based  on  whatever  is  the 
cost  or  allowance  for  the  physical  assets  of 
these  various  companies,  that  we  shall  have  a 
fair  formula  which  does  not  provide  for 
inflation  but  provides  for  an  equitable 
valuation. 

The  second  thing  is  this:  As  regards  the 
shareholders'  equity  and  the  basis  upon  which 
profits  shall  be  calculated,  we  want  to  look 
very  carefully  at  what  we  have  been  doing, 
and  what  has  been  producing  a  very  fair 
degree  of  satisfaction  for  our  people  over  a 
period  of  some  40  years  and  involving  some 
450,000  shareholders.  I  think  that  is  the 
situation. 

One  purpose  of  the  new  department,  the 
second  reading  of  which  bill  was  given  this 
morning,  is  aimed  right  at  that  particular 
point.  We  intend  to  have  a  look  at  the  cost 
of  this  particular  type  of  energy,  the  cost 
insofar  as  our  people  are  concerned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  more  time  one  should  take 
from  the  House  when  the  government  obvi- 
ously is  not  going  to  change  its  mind  or  is 
not  going  to  make  up  its  mind.  But,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  paints  a  picture  of  this 
government  having  taken  time  by  the  forelock. 
It  has  not  taken  time  by  the  forelock,  it  is 
riding  on  the  coat-tails  of  time,  in  fact,  it  has 


fallen  off  the  coat-tails  of  time.     It  is  away 
behind. 

I  will  come  to  a  question  in  a  moment  to 
show  just  how  far  behind  it  is,  and  why  it  is 
necessary  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  make 
up  his  mind. 

Let  me  take  one  other  small  point.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  states:  He  said  there 
has  been  no  profiteering.  Well,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Borden  commission  formula,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  already  put  on  record  in  my 
budget  speech  here  in  the  House,  the  profits 
that  have  been  made  by  the  Union  Gas  Com- 
pany in  the  last  5  years  were  never  lower 
than  12.2  per  cent,  and  they  ranged  up  as 
high  as  21.1  per  cent.,  if  one  takes  the  Borden 
commission  formula.  But  this  government 
will  not  accept  the  Borden  commission  for- 
mula. It  says  that  this  is  going  to  dry  up  the 
amount  of  money  that  is  available. 

The  interesting  thing  here,  and  I  concede  it 
is  controversial,  is  that,  faced  with  the  kind 
of  flagrant  profiteering  we  had  at  the  national 
level  on  this,  the  government  set  up  a  com- 
mission to  look  into  it,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  friends  in  Ottawa.  They  chose  a 
man  who  started  out  by  saying  before  he  even 
investigated  at  all  that  he  was  opposed  to 
public  ownership  in  this  deal,  so  that  there 
was  no  doubt  as  to  where  his  basic  prejudices 
lay  in  the  whole  outfit.  After  investigating  it, 
after  discovering  where  the  loopholes  were 
that  permitted  this  profiteering,  he  comes  up 
with  a  formula  of  how  we  could  cut  out 
the  profiteering.  And  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister dismisses  it.     Well,  if  he  dismisses  it— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  do  not  dismiss  it.  We 
are  going  to  look  into  it.  We  are  not 
dismissing  it  at  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
gave  a  very  convincing  case  in  his  own 
mind  as  to  why  he  thought  if  he  accepted 
the  Borden  formula  this  was  going  to  dry  up 
the  money  that  would  be  available.  He  also 
tied  in,  almost  in  defence  of  Rt.  hon.  C.  D. 
Howe,  his  early  neglect  to  move  into  this 
field. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  draw  this 
to  your  attention,  that  when  Trans-Canada 
Pipe  Lines  Limited  moved  into  this  field, 
and  was  given  a  monopoly  to  bring  gas 
across  this  country,  an  absolutely  unprece- 
dented thing  took  place.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  Canada  had  a  public  utility  been 
granted  a  monopoly  without  their  rates 
being  subject  to  some  sort  of  supervision 
by  the  board  of  transport  commissioners  at 
Ottawa.    Even  in  the— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  one  of  the  reasons  that  the 
Borden  commission  took  this  up  was  because 
of  the  insistence  of  Ontario  that  there  should 
be  some  rate  control. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  As  a  matter  of  fact  we 
submitted  it  to  the  Borden  commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  one  of  the  reasons 
why  Ontario  took  it  up  was— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  certainly  want  to 
look  at  what  the  Borden  commission  said 
about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  put  questions  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  for  about  6  weeks 
solidly  in  this  House  about  two  years  ago, 
and  finally  he  rose  and  conceded  that  because 
of  my  pressure  he  had  written  that  letter 
to  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh  you— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  So  I  pushed  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  into  action  and  he  pushed  the 
Borden  commission  into  action,  and  the  Bor- 
den commission  comes  up  with  a  recom- 
mendation which  he  will  not  accept.  This 
is  tlie  kind  of  situation  with  which  we  are 
faced. 

But  let  me  go  back  to  the  point  that  I 
was  trying  to  make  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister   interrupted. 

When  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited 
was  given  the  monopoly  franchise,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  Canada  a  public 
utility  was  given  a  monopoly  franchise  with- 
out their  rates  being  subjected  to  some  sort 
of  supervision  and  regulation  by  a  public 
body. 

Now,  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe's  explanation 
was  that  we  would  dry  up  funds.  But  Rt. 
hon.  C.  D.  Howe  is  the  champion  of  unbridled 
free  enterprise  in  this  country,  the  only  per- 
son to  outmatch  him  is  Oliver  Crockford. 
And  after  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe  had  faced 
the  consequences— the  political  consequences 
among  them— of  his  own  ideas,  Rt.  hon. 
C.  D.  Howe  had  to  change  his  mind,  and 
I  am  told  by  people  in  the  department  at 
Ottawa— I  do  not  think  I  am  going  to  get 
them  into  "any  dutch"  now  because  Rt.  hon. 
C.  D.  Howe  is  out— I  am  told  by  people  in 
the  department  at  Ottawa  that  what  happened 
was  that  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe  himself,  in 
looking  at  the  consequences,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  might  have  to  have  some 
sort  of  supervision  of  price. 


Well,  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe  went  the  way 
he  should  have  gone,  and  in  came  another 
government.  They  are  faced  with  the  same 
problem,  so  they  got  up  a  Royal  commission 
so  that  they  can  get  it  beyond  the  next  two 
elections,  because  it  was  a  hot  potato  by 
then  as  it  was  for  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe. 

But  the  two  elections  are  over,  and  the 
Borden  commission  now  brings  in  its  recom- 
mendation and,  after  all  that  has  taken  place, 
the  government  says— the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
suggests— that  it  is  not  the  kind  of  thing  we 
should  consider,  because  it  will  dry  up  the 
resources. 

I  will  tell  hon.  members  why  it  will  dry 
up  the  resources,  because  the  people,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  are  in  the  gas  field  today 
are  operating  on  the  basis  that  they  can  make 
a  profit  that  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  East 
India  Company— 200  years  ago  in  India— 
and  they  do  it  on  other  people's  money. 
They  will  not  use  their  own  money.  They 
use  their  own  money  to  the  extent  of  about 
20  per  cent.,  that  is  all  they  do.  The  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Line  Company  gouged  the  pub- 
lic treasury  of  this  nation  before  they  would 
build  what  they  had  been  given  the  obli- 
gation to  build,  and  this  is  what  the  com- 
panies on  the  same  pattern  in  the  distribution 
field  are  now  up  to. 

On  something  like  20  per  cent,  of  equity 
and  80  per  cent,  of  borrowed  capital,  we  will 
not  accept  a  formula  which  is  going  to  stop 
the  profiteering.  I  repeat,  if  we  go  back  and 
read  what  I  have  already  on  record,  we  will 
discover  that— on  the  basis  of  the  Borden 
commission  report,  coming  from  a  man  cer- 
tainly whose  prejudices  would  normally  be  on 
the  government's  side— the  Union  Gas  Com- 
pany has  been  making  profits  that  range 
from  12  per  cent,  to  21  per  cent,  in  the  last 
5  years. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without 
Portfolio):  May  I  ask  my  hon.  friend  a 
question?  I  noted  in  my  hon.  friend's  speech 
on  March  5,  I  think  that  is  the  date  to  which 
he  is  referring,  and  my  hon.  friend  has  said 
something  between  12  per  cent,  and  21  per 
cent.— is  that  based  on  my  hon.  friend's  cal- 
culations, or  is  that  based  on  whose 
calculations? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  based  on  my 
calculations  as  a  result  of  figures  taken 
directly  out  of  the  annual  report  of  the  Union 
Gas  Company  in  their  presentation  to  the 
Borden  commission.  I  can  send  my  hon. 
friend  over  a  copy. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  And  then  applying 
this   formula   under   the   Borden  commission. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  He  was  not  in  charge, 
just  so  I  am  clear.  He  has  taken  their  financial 
pubhc  statement.  He  has  appHed  the  Borden 
commission  formula  as  they  advocated,  and 
through  his  calculation  he  comes  out  between 
12  per  cent,   and  21   per   cent. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  illustrate  it.  In 
the  year  1954— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  would  take  some  audi- 
tors to  look  at  that,  and  that  is  what  we  are 
arranging  right  now. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Good,  and  that  is  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  excuse  for  procrastinat- 
ing   still. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  not  an  excvise,  it  is  a 
reason. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  in  1954  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Union  Gas  Gompany  was  $11.1 
million.  Their  profits,  after  taxes,  were  $1.7 
million  and  on  the  basis  of  a  simple  calcula- 
tion we  come  to  15.3  per  cent,  and  so  on  for 
each  of  the  years:  1955  was  17.4  per  cent.; 
1956  was  18.1  per  cent.;  1957  was  21.1  per 
cent.;  1958  was  down  to  12.2  per  cent, 
because,  in  the  intervening  year,  they  had 
had  another  issue  of  stock  which  raised  their 
capital  stock  from  the  $11.1  million  to  $20.9 
million. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Does  that  include  borrowed 
money  as  well  as  investments? 

Mr.   MacDonald:   No,   no. 

Mr.   Wintermeyer:    Equity? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  the  point.  The 
Borden  commission  formula  is  that  they  do 
not  include  their  borrowed  money,  they  only 
include  the   shareholders'  equity. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  that  not  what  he  is 
including— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  is  what  I  am  includ- 
ing,   yes. 

Now,  let  me  come  down  to  the  basic 
point,  which  is  really  the  issue  here,  and 
that  is  the  government's  contention  that  we 
can  drift  on  this  while  the  government  makes 
up  its  mind  to  have  accountants  investigate 
or  the  Borden  commission  finishes  or  some- 
thing of  that  nature.  Here  is  the  situation 
we   face.     Union    Gas    buys    Dominion    Gas 


for   $15   million.     They  immediately  reassess 
it  in  their  books  at  $25  million. 

The  fuel  board  is  going  to  hold  a  hearing 
later  this  year.  I  think  the  chairman,  if  I  recall 
correctly,  in  the  standing  committee,  inti- 
mated that  the  hearing  would  be  this 
summer. 

Now,  how  can  the  fuel  board  hold  a  hearing 
and  come  to  any  decision  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  rates  of  Union  Gas  are  equitable  rates 
if  this  government  does  not  make  up  its 
mind  in  the  interval— and  by  default,  if  the 
government  does  not  make  up  its  mind, 
because  the  chairman  of  the  fuel  board  has 
indicated  that  he  is  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ment for  trended  costs— by  default,  later  this 
year  in  a  hearing,  there  is  some  prospect 
that  the  fuel  board  will  permit  Union  Gas  to 
have  rates  on  the  basis  of  trended  costs,  in 
which  they  add  $10  million  immediately 
to  a  subsidiary  which  they  have  just  bought. 

I  am  not  going  to  pursue  this  any  further 
because  it  is  wasting  words  if  the  government 
will  not  move.  But  the  government  has  to 
make  up  its  mind  on  this  issue.  It  cannot 
procrastinate  any  longer  because,  until  it 
makes  up  its  mind,  the  fuel  board  cannot 
operate  as  the  servant  of  the  government 
and  the  agency  of  the  government,  because 
it  does  not  know  what  basis  it  is  going  to 
operate  on. 

Unless  this  government  is  going  to  persist 
in  its  policy  of  leaving  the  companies,  in 
effect,  to  run  these  operations  as  they  see 
fit,  and  the  people's  interests  be  damned  in 
the  process,  it  is  this  government's  obligation 
to  do  something  about  it,  and  we  should  be 
moving  now  rather  than  later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  is  exactly  what  we  are  doing, 
and  that  is  why  I  say  we  are  taking  time  by 
the  forelock.  That  is  why- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  taking  time  by  the  forelock? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —we  are  doing  it,  and  I 
would  say  that  by  no  means  do  we  either 
accept  or  reject  the  Borden  findings.  But,  we 
ought  to  check  those  against  our  own  findings, 
and  I  think  that  is  perfectly  right.  At  the 
present  time  we  have  our  auditors,  as  the 
hon.  member  has  mentioned,  and  we  are 
going  into  this  thing  very  objectively,  and  I 
think  that  we  vidll  come  out  with  a  policy 
that  will  satisfy  everybody. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  first  thing  we  know 
the  government  will  have  appointed  another 
commission  as  a— 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no.  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —sister  commission  to 
fluoridation  and  everything  else  to  put  it  off 
until  the  election  is  over. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  suggest  that  my  hon. 
friend  should  read  from  the  start  on  that 
question.  It  is  quite  interesting.  I  will  send 
it  over  to  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  copy  here.  Let 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  just  indicate  what 
page. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  follow— 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Mr.    Chairman,    let    me 
move  on  to  another  point.     In  this  province 
we  have- 
Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):   He  is 
touchy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  touchy.  We 
will  help  the  hon.  member  to  move  on  after 
the  next  election. 

Mr.  Chairman,  well,  I  am  not  touchy  but 
this  is  a  very  important  issue,  and  if  I  am  the 
only  one  who  is  going  to  raise  it  in  the  House, 
it  is  going  to  be  raised,  if  it  takes  us  from  now 
till  5  o'clock. 

The  second  issue  that  I  want  to  raise  is 
the  question  of  our  storage  facilities  in  this 
province.  I  do  not  think  the  public  is  aware 
of  the  fact  that  we  have  in  this  province 
an   absolutely  unbelievable   natural  asset. 

We  have,  out  in  Lambton  county,  storage 
areas  that  can  hold  100  billion  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  which  means  to  say  that  we  could  bring 
gas  down  from  western  Canada,  and  anything 
that  cannot  be  used  immediately  could  be 
put  into  these  storage  basins  and  could  be 
brought  out  later,  so  that  we  would  never 
have  to  have  the  higher  interruptable  prices 
because  we  would  have  all  we  need  to 
have  a  flow  all  the  time. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  I  have  pleaded,  in 
vain,  in  this  House  for  a  publicly  owned  dis- 
tribution system  that  would  cover  the  whole 
of  southern  Ontario  is  that,  if  we  had  that, 
we  would  integrate  the  storage  areas  of 
Lambton  county  and,  therefore,  we  would 
use  this  asset  for  the  whole  of  southern 
Ontario,  and  we  could  pass  on  to  the  whole 
of  southern  Ontario  the  lower  price  that 
would  be  possible  because  of  the  full  use  of 
this  asset. 

I  was  interested,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  receiv- 
ing a  copy  of  a  letter  that  has  been  sent  to 
the  hon.  Gordon  Churchill  in  Ottawa  by  the 


Lambton  gas  storage  association  and  this  is 
what  they  point  out  in  the  first  sentence: 

Estimated  use  of  Ontario's  natural  gas 
storage  space  by  1978  will  be  less  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  space  now  discovered  and 
discovery  is  proceeding. 

In  other  words,  this  government  is  working 
on  a  procedure  on  a  policy,  which  will  mean 
that,  even  by  1978,  we  will  be  only  using  50 
per  cent,  of  this  God-given  asset  out  in  Lamb- 
ton county.     Now,  what  is  the  answer? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:    Why? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  government— I  will 
tell  the  hon.  Minister  why  in  a  moment.  The 
only  company  that  is  in  a  position  to  use  it 
is  Union  Gas,  and  because  they  are  using  it 
that  is  why  they  are  making  flagrant  profits. 
That  is  why  their  rate  should  be  lower. 

But  if  we  had  an  integrated  system,  these 
storage  areas  of  Lambton  county  could  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  southern  Ontario. 

A  year  ago  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said 
there  is  no  reason  why  they  cannot  be  used  to 
a  degree,  even  under  the  present  set-up,  and 
to  a  degree  he  is  correct.  I  think  to  a  degree 
his  hope  has  been  realized— I  understand  that 
Consumers'  Gas  has  a  contract  with  Union 
Gas  whereby  they  will  be  able  to  store  some 
of  their  gas  out  in  the  Dawn  storage  area 
and  bring  it  back  when  they  need  it.  But 
this  is  a  tittling  amount  because,  on  the  esti- 
mate of  the  Lambton  gas  storage  association, 
by  1978  they  will  not  even  then  be  using 
more  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  storage  area. 

I  do  not  know  what  this  government  will 
do  on  it,  but  all  I  am  suggesting  is  that,  by 
its  refusal  to  implement  what  we  have  sought 
in  the  CCF  and  the  publicly  owned  system, 
we  are  not  going  to  use  this  asset,  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  are  going  to  suffer.  What 
is  going  to  be  the  alternative,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  alternative  will  be  this:  that  any  time 
the  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited  finds 
itself  with  more  gas  than  it  can  use  at  any  one 
time,  they  have  a  contract  with  Tennessee 
Gas  Company  across  the  line,  and,  as  they 
pointed  out  in  their  submission  to  the  Borden 
commission,  this  contract  permits  them,  on 
any  one  day,  to  shoot  across  the  border  into 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania  200,000  mcf.  of  gas 
which  will  be  stored  over  there,  and  it  will 
be  the  Americans  who  will  reap  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  price. 

In  other  words,  by  our  refusal  to  use  our 
storage  areas— to  use  them  to  such  a  small 
extent  that  by  1978  we  will  still  have  only 
50  per  cent,  under  use  as  estimated  by  the 
Lambton  gas  storage  association— we  will,  in 
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efiFect,  let  any  surplus  gas  that  becomes  avail- 
able in  Ontario  be  shot  across  the  line  at 
Niagara  into  American  storage  basins  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  Americans  are  going 
to  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Now,  if  the  government  thinks  this  is  a 
defensible  policy,  they  vv'ill  have  to  talk 
awfully  fast,  because  it  cannot  be  defended. 
I  raised  this  last  year,  and  we  got  nothing 
in  reply.  I  suppose  we  will  get  nothing  in 
reply  again  this  year,  and  we  will  get  no 
change  until  we  get  a  change  in  government, 
and  get  a  government  in  here  which  will 
implement  the  basic  policies  upon  which 
power  distribution  in  this  province  has  been 
in  existence  for  50  years,  namely  publicly 
owned. 

The  third  point  I  wanted  to  raise  is  with 
regard  to  safety.  The  hon.  Minister  gave  us 
his  explanation  as  to  why  we  did  not  have 
safety  codes  in  effect.  He  explains  that  away 
back  in  1956  the  provinces  met,  and  that 
they  had  assigned  to  the  Canadian  standards 
association  the  problem  of  establishing  stand- 
ards for  Canada,  and  that  the  draft  of  these 
standards  came  down  last  September,  just  a 
few  weeks  before  these  explosions  we  experi- 
enced at  Palermo  and  up  in  Ottawa. 

Well,  is  seems  to  me  that  what  can  be  said 
for  that  is  too  little  and  too  late.  While  this 
government  boasts  our  record  for  fatalities  is 
low,  I  submit,  once  again,  that  this  govern- 
ment is  boasting  about  something  that  they 
have  absolutely  no  right  to  boast  over. 

This  government  is  just  plain  lucky  that 
100  to  200  people  were  not  either  killed  or 
injured  in  the  Ottawa  explosion,  because  if 
it  had  taken  place  two  hours  later  instead 
of  the  time  it  did  take  place,  the  Odeon 
theatre  in  Ottawa  would  have  been  packed 
witii  hundreds  of  children,  and  there  would 
have  been  literally  hundreds  of  them  killed 
and  injured  because  the  whole  end  was  blown 
out  of  the  theatre. 

For  this  government  to  get  up  and  brag 
that  its  record  of  fatalities  is  a  low  one  is 
just  to  brag  about  its  good  luck,  and  the 
record  is  due  to  no  action  that  it  has  taken. 

However,  let  me  get  to  the  point  which 
still  puzzles  me  despite  the  explanations  I 
have  heard  from  the  chairman  of  the  fuel 
board  and  the  hon.  Minister  this  afternoon, 
and  that  is  the  "outside"  code. 

He  states  that  the  "outside"  code  was 
adopted  only  in  November  after  the  explosions 
took  place  but,  if  I  caught  his  words  correctly, 
he  stated  that  the  utilities  had  been  using 
the  American  codes  since  1955.  Is  that 
correct? 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  what  I  cannot 
understand  is:  if  the  utilities  have  been 
using  the  American  code,  how  is  it  that  after 
the  explosions,  when  the  fuel  board  went 
out  to  investigate  what  had  been  going  on— 
and  they  investigated,  for  example,  the  Inter- 
urban  Distribution  Company  out  in  the 
Burlington  area— they  found  that  they  could 
not  approve  40  per  cent,  of  the  valving 
installations? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  that  is  right.  I  do  not  happen  to  have 
those  figures  here.  Does  the  hon.  member 
happen  to  have  the  figures? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  have  them  here, 
but  I  can  get  him  the  newspaper  clippings 
regarding  the  chairman  of  the  fuel  board, 
who  quoted  that  something  like  90  of  233  of 
the  valve  installations  in  the  Interurban  system 
were   not  approved. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  he  will  find 
that  the  statement  was  that  they  had  not 
been  inspected.  There  had  not  been  time  to 
inspect  that  particular  90,  or  whatever  it  is. 
I  read  that  same  item  and  I  took  it  up  with 
the  board  at  the  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  would  think  that  it 
would  be  well  for  this  government  to  sit 
silent  on  this  issue  because  what,  in  effect, 
the  hon.  Minister  has  now  said  is  that  they 
had  not  time  to  inspect  them,  and  by  their 
neglect,  their  criminal  neglect,  they  have  had 
people  killed. 

What  does  he  mean,  he  has  not  had  time 
to  inspect  them?  What  a  fatuous  statement— 
that  they  were  put  in  the  ground,  and  it  was 
this  government's  obligation  to  inspect  them, 
and  they  did  not  have  time  to  inspect  them, 
and  consequently  a  mother  and  her  child  were 
killed.  This  is  the  explanation  he  gave  when 
I  drew  to  his  attention  that,  after  they  did 
indeed  inspect  them,  they  found  that  40  per 
cent,  of  the  valves  could  not  be  approved. 
If  this  is  not  the  most  shocking  indictment  of 
his  own  pohcy,  I  do  not  know  what  he  could 
get  to  indict  it— he  indicts  it  out  of  his  own 
mouth. 

This  government  was  guilty  of  nothing 
short  of  criminal  neglect  on  this  situation- 
nothing  short  of  criminal  neglect— and  as  I 
have  already  pointed  out,  in  our  point 
demerit  system  with  automobile  drivers  today, 
criminal  neglect  means  that  we  have  12  points 
of  demerit  and  we  lose  our  driver's  Ucence 
immediately.    I  suggest  what  should  happen 
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to  this  government  is  that  they  should  lose 
their  driver's  licence,  because  they  were 
guilty  of  nothing  short  of  criminal  neglect  in 
this    whole    situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  final  point  I  want 
to  raise  with  the  hon.  Minister  is  this:  What 
is  the  hon.  Minister's  reaction  to  the  sugges- 
tion which  has  been  made— and  I  have  made 
it  publicly  along  with  others— that  the  compo- 
sition of  our  fuel  board  should  be  altered? 

As  I  understand  it,  what  we  have  at  the 
moment  on  the  fuel  board  is  the  chairman 
whose  basic  professional  qualification  is  origi- 
nally that  of  a  geologist.  We  have  one  good 
administrator  on  the  board,  a  man  who  had 
administration  on  the  wartime  prices  and 
trade  board  during  the  war,  and  in  some  of 
the  government  agencies  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  since  then.  Then  we  have  3  or  4 
lawyers. 

Early  this  year,  as  a  result  of  the  explosions 
last  fall,  the  government  has  hired  a  profes- 
sional consulting  firm,  I  believe  it  is  Bechtel, 
to  advise  the  fuel  board.  It  seems  to  me  that 
its  very  action  confirms  that  it  feels  the  fuel 
board  should  have  more  technical  advice. 

So  my  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is 
this:  Why  should  he  not  add  to  the  personnel 
of  the  fuel  board  an  engineer,  a  professional 
engineer,  who  is  experienced  in  this  field,  so 
that  they  would  be  able  to  anticipate  some 
of   the   problems? 

He  could  either  replace  one  of  the  men  on 
the  board  or  add  a  new  one— we  are  adding 
new  members  to  every  commission  in  the 
province  at  the  present  time  with  an  election 
coming  up,  so  why  not  add  another  one, 
but  this  time  add  a  man  who  is  a  professional 
in  the  field  and  therefore  capable  of  giving 
the  technical  advice  to  the  board  which  he 
himself  can  see  they  apparently  now  need, 
by  the  hiring  of  this  firm  as  of  January  1, 
this    year? 

I  would  appreciate  the  hon.  Minister's 
comments  as  to  why  it  would  not  be  wise 
to  change  the  composition  of  the  board  in 
that    direction. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
chairman  and  the  vice-chairman  of  the  board 
are  full-time  employees  of  the  board,  the 
other  members  of  the  fuel  board  are  not  full- 
time  employees,  and  they  are  the  lawyers 
to  which  my  hon.  friend  has  referred.  We 
believe  that  we  have  in  full-time  staff  mem- 
bers sufficient  numbers  of  engineers,  people 
qualified  in  that  field,  to  take  care  of  our 
needs. 

I  am  not  saying  there  should  not  be  an 
engineer   on   the   board,   but   at   the  present 


time,  and  to  this  point,  I  have  not  been 
prepared  to  recommend  that  we  choose 
an  engineer  necessarily  and  appoint  him  as 
a   member   of   the   fuel   board. 

If  the  board  requires  other  full-time 
appointments,  then  I  think  that  an  engineer 
could  very  well  be  chosen  to  sit  on  the 
board.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  member 
will  realize  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  obtain 
the  services  of  an  engineer  who  would  act 
as  a  part-time  member  of  the  board. 

We  have  taken  care  of  that  situation  by 
having  the  engineers  that  we  require  on 
full-time  staff,  and  we  have  engaged  the 
Bechtel  company,  which  is  a  very  large 
and  well-known  firm  of  engineers,  doing  an 
international  or  a  national  business  in  that 
field,  and  we  think  that  the  board  is  being 
properly  administered  by  the  people  who  are 
now  members  of  the  fuel  board. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  hope  that  events  will 
prove  that  we  have  taken  care  of  that  prob- 
lem. The  proof  of  the  pudding  will  be  in 
the  eating. 

My  final  specific  question,  unrelated  to 
what  I  have  talked  about,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this: 

I  have  in  my  hand  here  a  copy  of  a  con- 
tract signed  by  a  person  up  in  the  Temis- 
kaming  area  with  Northern  Ontario  Natural 
Gas  Company.  Let  me  read  the  first  sentence 
of  this  contract: 

I  hereby  apply  for  natural  gas  service 
at  the  address  shown  opposite  my  sig- 
nature, which  gas  I  agree  to  use  at  my 
own  risk  and  to  pay  for  same  at  the  rate 
published  from  time  to  time, 

and  so  forth.  In  other  words,  in  the  con- 
tract the  company  is  able  to  clear  itself  of 
any  of  the  consequences  that  might  arise 
from  a  gas  explosion  in  the  home  of  this 
person  who  has  signed  the  contract. 

Now,  my  question  to  the  hon.  Minister 
is  this:  Is  it  a  correct  procedure  that  a  gas 
company,  which  obviously  has  most  of  the 
obligations  for  safety,  should  be  permitted 
to  put  in  a  contract  a  sentence  or  a  clause 
like  that  which  absolves  tliem  of  any  of  the 
consequences  of  their  not  living  up  to  their 
responsibility,  and  the  person  who  wants  to 
sign  it  has  no  alternative  if  he  wants  to  get 
the  gas  but  to  accept  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
person  has  an  alternative.  If  he  does  not 
want  to  purchase  that  type  of  fuel  under 
those  conditions,  he  can  buy  another  type 
of  fuel.  But  we  must  realize  this:  it  would 
be  impossible  for  anyone  supplying  a  service 
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such  as  natural  gas  to  accept  the  respon- 
sibility, forever  and  ever,  of  the  possibility 
of  an  explosion. 

Just  to  give  hon.  members  an  instance: 
Here  is  the  case  history  of  an  accident  and 
it  was,  fortunately,  not  a  fatality.  The  sole 
occupant  of  the  house  ignited  the  explosive 
mixture  by  switching  on  an  electric  light, 
but  managed  to  escape  from  the  house  rela- 
tively unhurt. 

Now,  from  the  hon.  member's  contentions, 
would  we  not  be  led  to  believe  that  the  gas 
company  would  be  responsible  for  faulty 
wiring?   Is  this  not  so? 

Here  is  another,  if  I  can  just  find  this 
particular  one,  where  an  accident  occurred 
involving  a  person  who  was  not  quite  him- 
self—he was  under  the  influence.  He 
attempted  to  light  the  gas  stove.  He  turned 
on  the  jet  and,  of  course,  the  gas  started 
to  come  through,  and  he  broke  the  match,  or 
he  did  not  have  a  match  handy,  so  instead 
of  turning  off  the  jet  to  find  something  to 
light  it  with,  he  just  left  it  open,  and  by  the 
time  he  did  find  a  fire  to  put  to  this  thing, 
why  there  was  a  bit  of  an  explosion  and  he 
got  burnt.  He  was  injured,  and  some  damage 
was  caused  to  the  house. 

Under  the  hon.  member's  contention,  he 
would  say  the  gas  company  would  be 
responsible  for  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Minister  has 
obviously  some  merit  in  some  of  the  com- 
ments he  is  making.  If,  upon  investigation  as 
to  the  cause  of  an  explosion,  we  discovered 
because  the  man  was  under  the  influence 
of  liquor,  obviously  it  is  his  fault,  or  if  we 
find  it  was  faulty  wiring,  obviously  it  is 
whoever  can  be  blamed  for  the  faulty  wiring. 

But  this  contract,  in  effect,  means  that  if 
the  fault  was  the  fault  of  the  Northern 
Ontario  Gas  Company,  they  are  still  absolved 
of  any  obligation.    Does  it  not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  One  of  the  gas  companies 
paid  a  huge  sum  of  money  for  the  Ottawa 
explosion. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  what  is  the  value 
of  putting  this  in  here  then?  Because  the 
contract  reads— I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  was  in  here— the  contract  reads: 

I  hereby  apply  for  natural  gas  service 
at  the  address  shown  opposite  to  my  signa- 
ture which  gas  I  agree  to  use  at  my  own 
risk. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  would  say  to  the 
hon.  member,  if  I  may,  in  connection  with 
that,  that  there  are  many  occasions  upon 
which    an    outright    tenure    introduces    into 


contracts  phraseology,  comparable  to  that, 
which  the  courts  have  held  on  numerous 
occasions  has  no  legal  advising  effect.  Now 
that  may  have  been  introduced,  but  it  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  that  is,  in  effect, 
the  ultimate  result. 

There  are  a  number  of  instances  in  this 
country  as  the  hon.  member  knows,  in  con- 
nection with  persons  who  sell  tickets  in 
connection  with  transport,  there  are  certain 
statutes  which  prohibit  them  from  negating 
liability.  Then  he  will  notice  on  the  back 
of  any  ticket  where  he  moves  into  a  parking 
lot,  he  will  see  there  is  a  denial  of  liability. 
The  cases  are  quite  clear,  for  instance,  in 
connection  with  that,  that  unless  the  denial 
has  actually  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  person  leaving  the  car,  the  denial  of 
liability  is  ineffective  in  law.  Now,  that  may 
well  be  in  this  instance,  too. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
apologize  for  not  being  here  earlier,  and 
therefore  I  will  have  to  follow  the  debate  as 
I  have  heard  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  hon.  Minister  from  Riverdale  that  what 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  has  read 
would  create  the  impression  that  there  is  a 
denial  of  liability,  whereas  there  may  well  be 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  company.  But  I 
would  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  think  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  has  a  point. 
I  do  not  think  that  type  of  language  should 
be  incorporated,  or  permitted,  in  a  contract 
under  the  format  that  we  are  working  in. 

Now,  the  normal  type  of  format  used,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister,  is 
a  bailor  arrangement.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
negligence  as  such,  whereas  negligence  as 
such  would  apply  to  this  particular  case. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  that  we  have  to 
belabour  this  point;  I  merely  say  this:  that 
whereas  the  hon.  Minister  has  made  a  tech- 
nical answer  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  I  personally  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  that  that  type 
of  language  is  not  conducive  to  the  relation- 
ship that  should  exist  as  between  the  company 
and  the  consumer.  And  I  do  not  want  to 
labour  the  point  any  longer,  because  I  do  not 
think  that  we  here  can  settle  it  in  either 
a  technical  respect  or,  if  you  will,  in  the 
broader  common-good  respect.  I  merely  sug- 
gest that  I  do  think  there  is  a  good  deal  to  be 
said  for  suggesting  that  that  type  of  language 
be  deleted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
have  just  a  moment,  please?  I  might  say  that 
I  have  no  knowledge  of,  I  have  never  seen. 
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one     of     the     contracts     which     have     been 
mentioned. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  it  not  "okayed"  by  the 
fuel  board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No,  it  is  not  "okayed" 
by  the  fuel  board.  The  board  has  no  juris- 
diction over  that.  Tlie  board's  agreement  is 
with  the  municipality,  and  the  municipality,  I 
would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member,  might  be 
the  people  who  should  interest  tliemselves  in 
seeing  what  sort  of  a  contract  a  distributor 
is  going  to  demand. 

However,  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
send  that  contract  to  me,  I  will  be  glad  to  take 
it  up  with  the  board.  I  will  file  it  with  them 
for  later  consideration,  so  that  when  we  get 
this  new  Department  of  Energy  Resources 
operating,  we  might  go  into  this  question  of 
the  individual  contracts  between  the  distri- 
butor and  the  consumer  to  see  if  some  of 
these  things  may  be  eliminated. 

But,  I  think,  it  is  a  very  good  question  for 
the  lawyers,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  hon. 
Minister  from  Riverdale  has  taken  part  in 
the  debate.  This  whole  question  of  liability 
and  responsibility  is  a  very  good  question 
for  lawyers.  I  think  we  would  find,  if 
the  lawyers  were  to  sit  down  and  analyze  it, 
that  the  contract  that  we  have  there,  as  far 
as  the  company  undertaking  not  to  be  respon- 
sible, is  just  perhaps  that  many  words  and 
not  very  valuable. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Therefore,  they  should 
not  be  permitted  to  be  in  there. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  right. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  (Ottawa  South):  What 
about  this  pass,  our  railway  pass?  Just  read 
the  back  of  that  pass  and  see  what  it  says. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  there  is  quite  a 
difference  between  a  railway  pass  and  a 
ticket  a  person  has  purchased.  After  all,  we 
cannot  look  a  gift  horse  in  the  mouth. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  proceed  to  some  of  the 
other  subjects  which  were  discussed,  I  refer 
firstly  to  this  question  of  safety,  and  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  whether  or  not  the 
board  at  the  present  time  is  responsible  for 
anything  more  than  the  definition  of  the 
code?  Whose  responsibility,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  it  to  actually  implement  the  code  as  such? 

I  would  refer  specifically  to  the  question 
of  inspection.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  at  the 
committee  hearing  we  held,  when  Mr.  Crozier 
was  present,  Mr.  Crozier's  position— and  I 
think  very  understandably— was  this:   He,  as 


chairman  of  the  fuel  board,  is  prepared  to 
administer  any  policy  that  the  government 
determines,  but  that  policy,  of  course,  must 
be  determined  by  the  government  as  such, 
and  with  respect  to  inspection,  he  made  the 
explanation  that  he  felt  that  there  were 
sufficient  members  of  the  board,  and  sufficient 
inspectors  at  the  present  time. 

But  he  was  not  disposed  to  answer  the 
question  whether  or  not  it  would  be  wise 
to  add  to  the  number  of  inspectors  in  the 
employ  of  the  board  at  the  present  time,  or 
secondly,  and  more  importantly,  whether  it 
would  be  wise  to  set  up  a  provincial  inspec- 
tion group. 

I  realize  the  shortcomings  of  provincial 
inspection  and  provincial  responsibility  in 
this  whole  matter.  But,  I  do  say  this,  so  that 
we  can  get  to  the  nub  of  the  whole  thing, 
that  a  code  as  such  is  nothing  more  than  a 
piece  of  paper  unless  it  is  effectively 
implemented. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  thus 
far  we  have  been  very  slow  and  very  negli- 
gent, firstly,  in  bringing  about  the  code— now 
that  it  is  here  I  am  concerned  that  we  have 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  recital  of  what 
should  be  done  without  the  assurance  that 
what  is  recited  will,  in  fact,  be  done. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  actual  reten- 
tion of  a  sufficient  number  of  provincial 
inspectors  to  do  this  job  properly. 

Now,  it  may  be  in  some  of  the  larger 
municipalities  it  will  be  possible  to  insure 
that  trained,  qualified  inspectors,  paid  for 
at  the  municipal  level,  are  assured  to  inspect 
all  installations,  and  in  that  instance  it 
would  not  be  necessary  for  the  province  to 
employ  its  own  inspectors.  But  I  am  sure  that, 
in  many  instances,  the  quality  in  inspection 
will  not  be  of  the  type  and  character  required 
to  assure  the  protection  of  the  people  of 
this  province. 

The  hon.  Minister  knows  better  than  I 
the  people  of  the  province  are  concerned 
about  this  matter.  He  knows  that  there  is  a 
real  fear  of  explosion  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  feel  the  government  has  not  really 
tackled  this  problem  as  yet.  They  have 
not  given  the  people  the  assurance  the  code 
they  have  adopted  will  be  implemented. 
They  have  not  demonstrated  that  they  will 
do  anything  more  than  say  to  the  provinces 
and  municipalities  in  effect:  "Here  is  what 
we  suggest  you  should  do,  it  is  your  respon- 
sibility to  do  it." 

I  think  this  government  has  a  responsibility 
beyond  the  mere  definition  of  the  code,  and 
I,  personally,  am  of  the  opinion  that,  until 
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something  better  can  be  demonstrated,  the 
province  has  a  responsibiUty  to  set  up  its 
own  inspection  group. 

Granted,  as  I  said  earher,  there  will 
be  instances  where  certain  municipalities 
can  provide  inspectors  who  will  be  just  as 
qualified  as  those  trained  and  prepared  by  the 
fuel  board.  I  think  it  is  in  the  training  and 
preparation  of  these  inspectors  that  the  key 
to  the  whole  thing  lies.  There  are  many 
municipalities,  many  rural  areas,  where  acci- 
dents can  take  place;  areas  where  in  all 
probability  there  will  be  no  inspectors. 

So  I  suggest  that  this  matter,  which  relates 
directly  to  private  property  and  personal  pro- 
tection, is  the  one  field,  of  all  fields,  where 
the  government  has  a  personal  and  direct 
responsibility.  I  feel  that  thus  far  they  have 
given  no  demonstration— shown  no  demonstra- 
tion at  least— of  a  willingness  to  accept  that 
responsibility  or  a  willingness  actually  to 
tackle  the  problem. 

I  would  hope  that  the  situation  will  not  be 
repeated  where  additional  unfortunate  acci- 
dents will  be  required  to  move  the  govern- 
ment in  the  direction  of  setting  up  its  own 
inspection  panel. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
labour  that  point  any  longer,  and  I  am  not 
sure  it  was  not  discussed  before  I  arrived, 
but  I  do  think  the  hon.  Minister  owes  an 
obligation  to  this  House,  and  to  the  people 
generally,  to  say  what  the  government  is 
going  to  do  over  and  above  the  mere  writing 
of  the  Act,  if  you  will,  the  mere  recitation  of 
the  code. 

How  will  the  code  be  implemented,  how 
will  it  be  administered,  how  will  the  people 
be  protected  under  it,  and  who  will  do  the 
inspection? 

With  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the  obser- 
vations that  I  heard  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  make  with  respect  to  rates,  I 
am  not  going  to  get  into  a  long  discussion 
about  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Would  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  mind  very  much  if  I  tried 
to  give  him  the  answers,  one  by  one,  because 
the  lawyers  and  our  hon.  friend  from  York 
South  are  perhaps  trying  to  get  me  a  bit 
involved,  so  I  am  going  to— 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  That  is  a  compliment  for 
you,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  too  many  subjects  at  one  time,  Mr. 
Chairman.  There  are  two  codes,  as  I  explained 
a  while  ago,  one  to  use  with  the  inside  instal- 


lations and  the  other  deals  with  the  outside 
installations.  These  codes  are  not  just  sug- 
gestions to  the  people  who  instal  gas  burning 
equipment  nor  to  the  distributors,  they  are 
the  law. 

Now,  the  "inside"  code  came  about  as  the 
result  of  a  very  extensive  study  conducted  by 
the  Canadian  standards  association,  and  the 
code  was  adopted  last  year.  Prior  to  that,  we 
used  the  American  code  with  some  minor 
variations. 

The  "outside"  code  came  about  by  adopting 
the  American  code  for  transmission  and  distri- 
bution lines,  and  then  we  have  had  it  studied 
by  our  own  engineers  and  consultants  and 
other  government  departments. 

I  hope  that,  by  the  first  of  next  month,  the 
code  will  be  in  printed  form.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  have  today  in  my  brief  case  two 
copies  of  the  draft  of  the  code,  and  it  has 
been  passed  by  the  fuel  board  and  its  consult- 
ing engineers,  and  it  has  also  been  approved 
by  the  director  of  regulations. 

We  have  filed  copies  of  it  with  the  Ontario 
fire  marshal's  office,  so  their  inspectors  will 
have  the  week— this  week  I  think  it  is— to 
look  over  that  code  and  examine  the  draft. 
If  they  find  it  in  order  we,  of  course,  will  have 
it  printed  and  put  into  regulations. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  already  put  into 
regulations  the  American  code  for  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  lines. 

These  codes  are  not  suggestions,  they  are 
the  law.  We  are  going  to  perform  the  inspec- 
tion service  with  respect  to  tlie  "oustide"  code 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  performed 
an  inspection  service  in  connection  with  the 
"inside"  code  for  several  years,  and  that  is 
by  spot  checking  it. 

Now,  the  companies  have  to  give  us  an 
undertaking  to  the  effect  that  the  lines  have 
been  constructed  in  accordance  with  that 
code,  and  according  to  its  specifications  or 
better.  There  are  places  in  the  codes  where 
the  company  involved  can  specify  a  higher 
rated  material.  These  are  engineering  terms, 
and  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  explain  them  to 
hon.  members,  but  if  they  would  like  to  have 
a  copy  of  those  codes  they  are  available,  and 
they   can   have   engineers   examine   them. 

We  then  spot  check  these  installations.  Our 
inspectors  will  go  into  a  place,  we  will  say- 
like  Timmins,  for  the  sake  of  argument— and 
they  will  inspect  installations  of  gas  burning 
appliances.  Remember  that  the  installing  con- 
tractors are  licenced  by  the  board  to  begin 
with;  no  one  can  instal  any  gas  burning 
appliance  without  having  a  licence  from  the 
board. 
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Our  inspectors  go  into  these  areas,  inspect 
these  installations,  and  they  will  find  that 
a   pattern    will    develop. 

There  may  be  the  odd  contractor  who  was 
not  sufficiently  instructed  in  the  installation  of 
these  appliances,  and  inspectors  may  find  that 
one  installation  is  not  correct.  If  they  go 
to  the  next  one  he  has  installed,  and  the  same 
thing  applies,  we  could  cancel  that  contrac- 
tor's licence  and  he  would  not  be  able  to 
put  in  any  more  of  these  installations. 
We  would  then  cover  every  one  of  the 
installations  he   has   installed. 

Then  we  also  require  the  gas  company 
to  inspect  the  appliance  before  they  serve 
gas  to  it.  If  they  find  something  is  not  in 
order,  they  have  to  report  it  to  the  owner,  who 
has  made  his  deal  with  the  contractor.  In 
that  way,  I  think  we  can  perform  an  impor- 
tant inspection  service  without  necessarily 
having  a  tremendous  staff;  otherwise  we 
would  have  to  have  a  staff  located  in  every 
community  in  the  province  which  has  natural 
gas,  and  the  expense  of  it  would  be  reflected 
in  the  cost  of  gas  which  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer has  to  pay. 

There  are  some  municipalities,  as  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  mentioned,  who 
have  their  own  inspectors.  We  will  inspect 
upon  request  at  any  time  we  are  asked  to 
do  so. 

And  in  respect,  now,  to  the  "outside"code, 
the  companies  have  to  come  to  the  board 
to  obtain  approval  to  construct  lines,  and  in 
the  case  of  distribution  lines,  they  have  to 
deal  with  the  municipality  with  which  they 
have  the  franchise,  so  there  again  the  muni- 
cipalities have  been  told,  in  recent  months— 
and  they  have  been  told  before— that  they 
have  to  enforce  these  demands,  that  they 
cannot  permit  the  distributing  company  to 
instal  a  pipe  line,  for  instance,  with  lower 
specifications  than  what  were  specified  in 
the  "outside"  code— the  American  code— and 
now  in  our  own  code. 

There  again  we  will  spot  check,  and  if  we 
find  that  some  company  is  instalHng  not 
in  accordance  with  the  code,  we  will  stop  the 
work  and  get  them  to  get  the  company  to 
get  a  contractor  who  will  do  the  work  in 
accordance  with  the  minimum  specifications 
which  are  required. 

If  hon.  members  wish  to  have  an  explana- 
tion of  the  accidents,  or  particularly  the 
fatalities,  that  have  occurred  in  Ontario  in 
the  last  4  or  5  years,  I  have  some  information 
here,  and  there  are  reasons  for  all  these  things. 
I  am  just  as  much  concerned  as  anybody 
about  fatalities,  whether  they  involve  natural 
gas  or  some  other  field   of  happening,  but 


there  are  reasons  for  all  these  things,  and  if 
the  users  would  acquire  a  greater  knowlege 
of  the  power  of  gas,  perhaps  some  of  these 
could  be  averted. 

There  have  been,  I  must  admit,  some  very 
unfortunate  fatalities  that  should  not  have 
happened,  but  accidents  will  happen  in  that 
field.  In  the  future,  I  am  quite  sure  that  no 
code  of  specifications,  no  number  of  inspec- 
tors, will  be  able  to  stop  some  of  these 
explosions  that  have  happened,  but— 

An  hon.  member:  Or  in  the  electrical 
field. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Or  in  the  electrical  field 
either,  for  that  matter.  There  are  much 
fewer  accidents  in  this  field  than  there  are 
in  the  electrical  field.  We— and  every  member 
of  tlie  fuel  board  and  its  staff— are  certainly 
doing  all  we  can  to  make  certain  that  every 
possible  fatality,  and  every  possible  accident, 
will    be    averted. 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  have  been  asked  to 
announce,  or  asked  to  remind,  the  hon.  mem- 
bers  there   will   be   a   night   session   tonight. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  I  was  just 
going  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  a  note 
sent  across  to  me  a  few  minutes  ago  wanting 
to  know  if  we  could  store  this  kind  of  gas 
in  otir  storage  area.  I  do  not  know  if  we 
could  hold  that  gas  down  or  not  but  I  do 
want  to  confirm  what  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  has  said,  that  we  have  storage 
for  100  bilhon  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  Lambton 
county.  But  that  is  not  being  used  because 
we  have  not  got  gas  to  store  in  it.  When 
this  gas  comes  from  Alberta,  and  the  storage 
is  needed,  it  will  be  used  and,  as  I  understand 
it,  there  has  been  no  permit  given  to  export 
that  gas  he  was  talking  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes,  there  has. 

Mr.  Janes:  Not  yet.  When  that  has  been 
given,  and  if  we  need  that  gas,  it  will  be 
stored  here. 

Further,  in  connection  with  gas  explo- 
sions, we  have  had  very,  very  few  gas  explo- 
sions in  southwestern  Ontario,  comparing 
the  number  of  people  using  gas.  But  we  must 
remember  the  human  element  comes  into 
these   things. 

Now,  just  in  one  of  my  local  towns,  about 
a  month  ago,  there  was  a  ladies'  aid  meeting, 
and  one  of  the  ladies  said:  "It  is  about  time 
you  put  the  kettle  on,  isn't  it,  or  put  those 
potatoes  in  to  warm?"  This  lady  went  to  the 
stove  and  apparently  turned  it  on  and  did 
not  know  how  to  light  it.    She  came  rushing 
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back  and  said:  "You  had  better  go  and  take 
care  of  the  potatoes."  She  had  turned  the 
burner  partly  open.  Our  lady  went  in  and 
stuck  a  match  in  and  the  stove  went  all  over 
the    room. 

Fortunately  the  lady  was  not  injured  very 
much,  but  those  things  will  happen,  and  my 
neighbours  are  using  gas  all  the  time  for  their 
own  use.  They  forget.  They  get  so  used  to 
it,  they  get  careless. 

One  chap,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  walked 
out  and  he  kept  the  motor  running  all  the 
time  pumping  water  off  the  gas.  The  motor 
stopped.  He  rushed  out  to  the  pump  house 
with  a  lantern  in  his  hand,  at  night,  opened 
the  door  and  stepped  inside.  Poof!  The  roof 
of  the  building  opened  and  that  is  all  that 
saved  him. 

Another  chap  went  and  opened  the  door, 
with  a  lantern  also  in  his  hand,  but  the  door 
fortunately  opened  outward,  and  he  went  out 
in  the  yard,   but  those  things  will  happen. 

These  people  have  been  using  that  gas 
all  their  lives,  and  that  human  element  comes 
in.  As  long  as  we  have  anything  as  dangerous 
as  gas  there  will  be  accidents.  We  cannot 
get  away  from  it.  We  cannot  pass  laws  to 
prevent  that  happening,  and  we  know  we 
cannot  stop  a  lot  of  this  gas  being  passed 
out   here   this    afternoon,    Mr.    Chairman. 

An  Hon.  member:  I  wish  we  could. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  another  question  along 
the    line    of    one   particular   problem? 

In  conjunction  with  several  of  the  com- 
panies I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
companies  are  selling  appliances  as  well  as 
actually  participating  in  the  distributing  of 
natural  gas.  Now,  in  those  instances,  com- 
plaints have  come  to  the  fore— whether  they 
are  justified  or  not  I  do  not  know— along  the 
line  that  the  inspectors,  being  company 
inspectors,  are  prejudiced  in  favour  of  their 
own  equipment,  as  opposed  to  equipment  sold 
and  installed  by  a  competing  individual 
proprietor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  the  hon.  Mini- 
ster's observation  with  respect  to  this  parti- 
cular problem,  because  in  certain  areas  of 
the  province  it  takes  on  very  serious  pro- 
portions. It  does  seem  to  me  that  there  is 
some  real  justification  for  being  concerned, 
and  at  least  suspicious,  when  inspectors  of 
the  companies  are  permitted  to  at  least  be 
put  in  a  position  where  they  can  favour  the 
installation  of  their  own  equipment,  as 
opposed  to  the  equipment  of  some  competitor. 


and  usually,  I  might  say,  a  small  individual 
proprietor. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  a  rather  diflBcult  question  to  answer 
because,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  mentions,  these  people  have 
been  in  the  business  of  supplying  appliances 
for  many  years.  At  one  time,  in  northern 
Ontario,  the  Northern  Ontario  Power  Com- 
pany was  the  distributor  of  hydro-electric 
power.  It  was  also  in  the  business  of  selling 
electrical  appliances,  stoves,  refrigerators,  and 
all  that,  and  they  were  quite  a  serious 
opposition  to  the  private  storekeepers  and 
dealers  and  so  on. 

In  this  particular  case  I  do  not  know  that 
we  could  say  the  gas  company's  inspector 
would  be  inclined  to  favour  his  company's 
gas  appliance  as  against  someone  else's 
because,  remember  that  primarily  the  gas 
company  is  interested  in  selling  gas,  and 
they  are  also  very  much  interested  in  not 
having  any  gas  explosions  or  any  problems  in 
that  respect. 

I  do  not  think  that  their  inspectors  would 
permit  poor  installation  of  their  own  appli- 
ances, just  for  the  sake  of  selling  their  own 
appliances,  as  against  someone  in  a  competi- 
tive field. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  sorry,  but  I  may 
have  created  the  wrong  impression.  There 
might  be  that  danger,  that  is  not  literally  the 
concern  as  I  understand  it.  I  would  hope 
that  no  inspector  would  be  so  blind  that  he 
would  approve  of  a  bad  installation  in  one 
instance,  as  opposed  to  a  bad  installation  in 
another. 

Rather,  I  was  thinking  of  the  pressure  that 
the  consumer  is  put  to  when  he  is  told  that 
the  particular  gas  company  has  a  certain 
stove,  or  other  piece  of  gas  equipment,  that 
is  sold  by  the  company,  and  by  means  of 
purchase  from  the  company,  a  speedier 
inspection— or  at  least  a  speedier  installation- 
will  be  completed.  Thus  the  small  proprietor 
is  put  in  the  position  where  his  opportunity 
to  compete  is  at  least  reduced. 

Now,  it  is  with  respect  to  the  actual  ele- 
ment of  competition,  as  between  the  two 
companies,  rather  than  the  literal  problem  of 
safety,  that  I  am  concerned.  It  is  true  that 
the  problem  arises,  as  I  understand,  through 
the  inspectional  core,  if  you  will.  But  it  is 
not  a  question  of  safety  versus  safety;  rather  it 
is  one  of  whether  the  individual  proprietor, 
and  the  individual  storekeeper,  who  sells  that 
type  of  equipment,  is  prejudiced  by  virtue  of 
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the  fact  that  the  company,  a  larger  company, 
is  able  to  sell  it,  particularly  on  long-term 
financing  terms. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  the  gas  company, 
which  is  distributing  appliances,  might  have 
the  advantage  in  being  able  to  provide  long- 
term  financing,  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  But 
the  field  is  wide  open  to  anyone  interested 
in  selling  appliances,  and  I  think  it  is  a  job 
that  requires  salesmanship.  The  gas  com- 
panies, being  interested  in  selling  gas  where 
gas  is  available,  have  apparently  built  up 
quite  a  business-getting  organization,  and 
they  do  go  out  and  canvass  for  gas  business. 

They  will  go  to  a  gas  user  who  is  using  gas 
only  for  heating  or  cooking,  and  they  will  try 
to  sell  him  the  advantages  of  having  the  other 
services— the  hot  water  and  whatever  else  it 
is  that  he  requires— and  I  suppose  they  do 
have  an  advantage,  in  a  way.  Whether  it  is 
an  unfair  advantage  or  not  has  not  been 
proven  to  me. 

The  matter  was  brought  to  my  attention 
last  year  by  one  distributor  in  southwestern 
Ontario,  and  I  think  that  all  the  people  who 
are  interested  in  selling  goods  have  to  do  a 
selling  job  in  whatever  field  they  specialize. 

Now,  with  regard  to  inspection,  there  is 
another  point  I  wanted  to  make  in  answer  to 
the  question  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

That  was,  in  any  locality,  any  person 
who  has  gas  appliances  installed  can  call 
on  our  inspectors— and  we  try  to  have  them 
located  in  the  most  densely  populated  areas— 
to  have  the  appliance  inspected,  before  or 
during  the  time  that  they  do  have  gas 
service  in  the  home  or  business  or  whatever 
it   is. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  many  inspectors 
are  there? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  believe  that  we  have 
15  inspectors  outside,  and  5  in  Toronto. 
I  gave  my  statistical  information  to  the 
Hansard  reporter,  and  I  do  not  have  it 
back  yet.  If  that  is  not  correct,  I  will  correct 
it   tomorrow, 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  add 
one  brief  word,  if  I  may,  to  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton  East  on  this 
question  of  the  possible  use  of  storage  and 
export,  if  we  are  not  using  the  storage.  The 
hon.  member,  I  think,  is  technically  correct 
when  he  states  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines 
Limited  has  not  yet  been  given  an  export 
permit. 

Well,  let  me  quote  one  paragraph  from 
their  own  submission— that  is,  Trans-Canada's 


submission— to     the     Royal     commission     on 
energy  in  July,  1958: 

The  agreement  between  Trans-Canada 
Pipe  Lines  Limited  and  Tennessee  Gas 
Transmission  Company  concerning  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  natural  gas  by  Trans-Canada 
to  Tennessee,  at  the  Niagara  inter-connec- 
tion, between  the  two  systems,  provides 
for  a  seller's  option  type  of  service 
completely  under  the  control  of  Trans- 
Canada  at  all  times  as  to  either  daily  or 
annual  volume.  The  service  is  fully  inter- 
ruptable  and  provides  for  guaranteed 
volume  which  Trans-Canada  must  supply 
to  Tennessee  in  any  year. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement 
constitutes  a  "put"  in  that  it  provides 
that  Tennessee  will  take  any  gas  available 
from  Trans-Canada  up  to  200,0000  mcf's 
per  day  during  any  day  in  which  Trans- 
Canada  is  able  to  make  any  deliveries. 

Now,  my  contention  is  simply  this,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  if  we  are  not  using  the  gas 
storage  facilities  of  Lambton  county  to  a 
full  or  greater  extent  than  at  the  moment, 
we  are  using  only  15  biUion  feet  and  there 
is  a  potential  of  100  billion  cubic  feet. 

I  think  tliis  is  the  point  we  should  bear 
in  mind,  that  if  we  are  not  using  more  of  it, 
and  are  not  in  a  position  to  use  more  of  it, 
just  as  soon  as  the  day  comes— any  day  comes 
—when  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited 
finds  itself  with  more  gas  available  than  it 
can  sell,  it  will  shoot  200,000  mcf.  across  the 
border  to  the  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission 
Company.  They  will,  I  think  very  readily,  be 
able  to  get  an  export  permit,  because  if  we 
have  not  made  the  optional  facilities  avail- 
able in  Ontario,  it  would  be  folly  for  the 
government  at  Ottawa  not  to  give  them 
a  transport  permit,  because  why  should  we 
waste  the  money  that  could  come  to  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe   Lines   Limited? 

The  net  result  will  be  it  will  go  across  the 
border  instead  of  going  into  our  own  storage 
areas.  The  Americans  will  get  the  benefit 
of  the  lower  price  of  this  stored  gas  than 
ourselves. 

Hon.  Mr,  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  we  should  let  the  opportunity  pass 
without  discussing  further  this  very  subject. 

Going  back  to  the  early  days,  when  the 
matter  of  transmission  of  gas  from  the  west 
to  eastern  Canada  was  first  thought  of,  I  was 
one  of  those  in  northern  Ontario  particularly 
who  was  most  anxious  that  under  no  circum- 
stances was  the  gas  to  be  exported  to  the 
United   States. 
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Remember  that  in  those  days  they  were 
talking  about  an  exchange  system  where 
they  would  take  gas  from  the  west,  and 
we  would  get  gas  from  the  Texas  Panhandle, 
and  so  on  and  so  forth.  I  was  very  much 
against  that  and,  in  the  field  in  which  I 
operated  in  those  days,  I  made  that  thinking 
known,  and  received  the  support  of  many 
people,  and  carried  on  quite  an  agitation  for 
an  all-Canadian  gas  pipe  line.  The  all- 
Canadian  gas  pipe  line  is  now  in  existence, 
and  it  is  only  a  few  months  since  the  line 
has    been    transporting    gas    from    the    west. 

We  know  of  the  storage  facilities  that  are 
available  in  southwestern  Ontario,  and  those 
are  not  only  in  Lambton  county,  I  think  they 
are  in  that  general  area. 

The  field  can  store  100  billion  cubic  feet  of 
gas,  but  we  have  not  got  100  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  right  at  the  present  time  and 
probably  will   not  have   for  some   years. 

Now  then,  I  am  not  discussing  the  question 
of  export,  and  I,  personally— and  I  am  basing 
this  on  a  limited  knowledge  at  the  present 
time— I  am  very  much  against  any  export 
of    our    natural    gas. 

But  we  must  remember  this,  that  Alberta, 
being  the  big  gas  producing  province,  has 
some  problems  which  are  problems  of  con- 
cern to  the  government  of  that  province. 
Therefore,  we  in  this  area,  in  this  province, 
have  to  bear  in  mind  Alberta's  thinking, 
and  its  needs  have  to  be  considered  also. 
And  if  they  can  make  a  case  for  themselves  in 
exporting  some  gas  from  those  fields,  then 
all    well    and    good. 

But  I  would  say  this  to  the  House,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  in  Ontario  have  a  very 
close  alliance,  shall  I  say,  with  the  govern- 
ment of  Alberta,  in  connection  with  the 
matter  of  the  needs  for  gas  in  Ontario. 
We  want  to,  and  will  continue  to,  maintain 
those  happy  relations  with  the  government 
of  Alberta.  But  at  the  present  time  the 
trans-Canada  pipe  line  is  not  actually  in 
complete  operation.  It  is  not  transporting  as 
much  gas  as  it  will  be  able  to  transport. 

Hon.  members  will  realize  that  the  speed 
with  which  gas  can  be  transported  through 
a  pipe  line  depends  on  the  amount  of  com- 
pression which  is  put  into  the  gas  as  it  is 
travelling  along.  The  work  of  building  the 
compressor    stations    is    not    completed. 

Now,  within  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
the  trans-Canada  pipe  Hne,  60  billion  cubic 
feet  of  gas  will  come  through  and  eventually, 
by  1962,  it  is  hoped  that  that  production 
will  be   160  billion   cubic  feet. 

I  dare  say  that  all  of  the  production  of 
the  trans-Canada  pipe  line   during   the  first 


year  will  probably  be  used  in  day-to-day  use, 
so  there  will  be  very  little  need  for  storage 
of  gas  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  operation 
of  the  trans-Canada  pipe  line. 

But  I  want  to  assure  the  hon.  member,  and 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House,  that  this 
is  not  a  question  that  has  been  forgotten  by 
this  government,  and  it  is  one  that  certainly 
will  be  transferred  to  the  new  Department  of 
Energy,  which  will  undertake  studies  in  that 
regard,  keeping  in  mind  the  needs  of  Ontario 
with  respect  to  the  storage  of  gas  and  the 
effect  that  that  has  on  the  price  charged 
the  ultimate  consumer. 

Storage  of  gas  would,  of  course,  have 
the  tendency  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
interruptable  gas;  we  have  not  forgotten  that. 
Certainly  every  attention  will  be  paid 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  can  be  handled 
to  the  best  advantage  of  the  consumers 
of  Ontario,  bearing  in  mind  the  needs  of 
Alberta. 

Here  is  the  answer  to  another  question 
also:  I  just  had  a  note  from  the  fuel  board. 
The   number   of  inspectors    totals   27. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question  with  regard  to  gas  companies' 
inspectors  inspecting  local  dealers'  installations 
of  appliances  that  they  have  sold.  Are  these 
gas  inspectors  paid  by  the  fuel  board,  and 
what  do  they  receive  for  these  inspections? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  inspectors,  Mr. 
Chairman,  are  salaried  members  of  the  staff. 
Those  who  are  doing  work  on  inside  installa- 
tions are  presumed  to  be  inspectors  or  experts 
in  that  particular  field.  Those  who  are  doing 
work  on  outside  installations  are  engineers, 
and  people  with  similar  qualifications,  who 
are  experts  in  the  field  of  transmission  and 
distribution  lines. 

The  salaries  of  those  people  are  paid  for 
by  the  board,  and  we  have  certain  methods 
of  raising  revenue  from  the  gas  companies. 
In  some  cases  it  is  a  per-meter  charge,  in 
other  cases  we  make  a  definite  charge  to  a 
distributing  company.  When  our  men  are 
working  on  inspections  of  distribution  and 
transmission  lines,  we  make  a  charge  of  so 
much  a  day  for  the  time  spent  on  a  job. 

Vote   910   agreed  to. 

ESTIMATES,   DEPARTMENT  OF 
LANDS   AND  FORESTS 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests):  Will  you  just  give  me  one  half 
minute  while  I  get  some  of  my  papers  sorted 
out  here?   We   will   start   at   the   beginning. 
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Before  asking  consideration  of  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  which  I  am  presenting  for  the  first 
time  as  Minister  of  the  department,  I  should 
hke  to  express  my  warm  commendation  for 
the  foresight,  wise  planning  and  diligence 
which  so  clearly  characterized  the  adminis- 
tration of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  under  the  Ministers  who  preceded 
me  in  recent  years. 

I  should  like  to  pay  a  particularly  grate- 
ful tribute  to  the  hon.  member  for  Fort 
William  (Mr.  Mapledoram)  who  preceded  me 
as  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  For  4 
years  as  Minister  he  guided  the  department 
wisely  and  skilfully  through  a  difficult  period 
of  reorganization.  With  a  broad  knowledge 
of  forestry  gained  through  his  lifelong  asso- 
ciation with  the  industry,  he  was  able  to 
give  most  valuable  service  to  this  province. 
Proof  that  he  did,  in  my  estimation,  is  evi- 
dent everywhere  in  the  department. 

It  would  be  fitting,  I  feel,  also  to  say  some- 
thing here  about  The  Department  of  Mines, 
of  which  I  was  Minister  before  devoting 
my  full  time  and  interest  to  lands  and  forests. 
I  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion of  The  Department  of  Mines'  staff  which 
made  it  possible  to  maintain  its  effective  and 
smooth  operation,  particularly  during  the 
somewhat  trying  period  of  my  dual  ministry. 

The  Deputy  Minister,  Mr.  H.  C.  Rickaby, 
deserves  the  warmest  appreciation  in  this 
respect,  as  well  as  the  chief  inspector  of  the 
mines  inspection  branch,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bawden, 
who  has  been  tireless  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  Praise  is  due  every  other  member  of 
The  Department  of  Mines  team.  Such  recog- 
nition is  fully  earned  and  I  offer  it  sincerely. 

To  paint  a  picture  of  the  widely  diverse 
fields  which  come  within  the  compass  of  such 
a  government  department  as  lands  and  forests 
would  require  a  broad  canvas,  indeed.  As 
the  attendants  are  delivering  to  the  desk  of 
each  hon.  member  remarks  by  myself  on 
this  budget,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  reading  into  the  record  all 
of  the  material  that  is  contained  in  this 
address  because  it  would  take  too  long  to  do 
so.  But  I  have  made  a  rather  extensive  report 
of  the  functions  of  the  department  and  its 
operations,  and  I  am  now  reading  from  the 
centre  of  page  3,  and  if  hon.  members  would 
like  to  follow  as  I  go  along  from  that  printed 
address,  I  will  refer  to  it  from  time  to  time. 

However,  before  consideration  of  the 
department's  estimates  in  detail,  I  want  to 
touch  upon  some  highlights  of  the  depart- 
ment's operations.  On  page  4,  I  want  to  deal 
with  some  of  the  provisions  for  a  broad 
programme. 


Provision  has  been  made  in  the  estimates 
for  the  carrying  forward  of  procedures  and 
programmes  which,  by  their  very  nature, 
must  continue  through  the  years  ahead. 
They  involve,  for  example,  maintaining  per- 
petual yield  from  our  forests  which,  of  course, 
along  with  agriculture,  are  the  backbone  of 
our  provincial  and  national  economy. 

We  have  provided,  too,  for  further  develop- 
ment of  our  provincial  parks  system,  which 
has  expanded  in  the  past  few  years  far 
beyond  what  many  could  have  dreamed  pos- 
sible a  short  time  ago. 

Hunting  and  fishing  continue  to  play  a 
more  important  part  in  the  lives  of  our  people, 
year  by  year.  Our  tourist  business  has  become 
the  valuable  asset  it  is,  largely  because  of 
the  reputation  Ontario  has  won  as  a  hunt- 
ing, fishing  and  recreational  paradise. 

Planning,  research  and  expanding  services 
make  these  conditions  possible.  Wise  forest 
management  that  insures  adequate  and  endur- 
ing supplies  of  wood,  to  the  great  number  of 
our  industries  dependent  wholly  or  in  part 
upon  it,  also  plays  its  vital  part  as  well  in 
the  province's  economic  stability. 

The  scope  of  the  department  is  indicated 
by  the  divisions  into  which  it  is  divided: 
timber,  fish  and  wildlife,  research  operations, 
parks,  forest  protection,  surveys,  and  so  on. 

Crown  land  planting,  the  tree  farm  move- 
ment, growing  attention  to  reforestation, 
opening  of  new  tree  nurseries,  co-operation 
with  municipalities  under  county  and  river 
valley  forest  agreements— all  are  part  of  our 
programme  for  perpetual  forest  yield. 

The  forest  resources  inventory  we  have 
made  over  the  past  few  years— first  of  its 
kind  anywhere— affords  factual  guidance  in 
present  forest  management  and  future 
planning. 

Ontario  is  making  a  re-inventory  every 
10  years,  and  is  now  on  the  second  such 
stock-taking  of  its  forest  resources.  In  this 
perpetual  inventory,  this  province  has  pio- 
neered in  a  technique  which  is  now  being 
imitated  and  utilized  by  countries  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

Other  factors  in  the  department's  work 
have  included  participation  in  federal-pro- 
vincial unemployment  projects,  in  our  case 
work  on  forest  access  roads  and  parks 
improvements. 

They  include  also  a  particular  and  active 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  popu- 
lation, many  of  whom  depend  largely  for 
their  livelihood  on  hunting,  trapping,  fishing, 
work  as  guides,  and  so  forth.  Restocking 
of  fur  bearers  and  certain  fishery  experiments 
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are  aimed  at  improving  their  living  standards 
through  better  income. 

I  v^^ould  hke  to  deal  particularly  with 
our  Indian  population. 

It  will  interest  the  lion,  members  to  know 
that,  by  the  1954  census,  we  have  an  Indian 
population  in  Ontario  of  37,758.  Of  these, 
17,774  live  south  of  the  French  and  Mattawa 
rivers  and  19,481  north  of  this  line. 

In  general,  Indians  who  depend  on  hunting 
and  fishing  for  their  livelihood  live  north  of 
the  north  line  of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways and  number  about  7,237.  This  is  the 
area  known  as  the  Patricias. 

Under  our  fur  management  policy,  and  the 
establishment  of  registered  traplines,  each 
trapping  area  in  the  Patricias  is  the  trapping 
domain  of  an  Indian  or  a  family  group  of 
Indians.  Our  staff,  through  meetings  with 
chiefs  and  councillors,  teach  better  manage- 
ment and  techniques  in  handling  the  raw 
furs  to  attain  prime  product  and  top  prices. 

In  other  parts  of  northern  Ontario  crops 
of  wild  rice  are  harvested  by  the  Indians  with 
good  profit.  The  1958  wild  rice  crop  in 
western  Ontario  was  800,000  pounds  and 
the  Indians  are  paid  40  cents  a  pound  to 
harvest  it. 

In  commercial  fishing,  the  department 
co-operates  with  the  federal  Indian  affairs 
branch  to  provide  for  Indian  fishing  licences, 
72  of  them  north  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  mostly  co-operative  Indian  band 
licences. 

Two  examples  of  the  Indian  band  licence 
are  the  Sandy  Lake  goldeye  licence  and  a 
second  fishery  licenced  to  the  Trout  Lake 
band  on  Big  Trout  Lake. 

To  provide  further  education  to  these 
young  Indian  men  and  women,  we  have  the 
forest  ranger  school  at  Dorset,  trade  schools 
and  further  education  in  high  school  and 
university  if  warranted,  as  well  as  the  classes 
in  small  schools  operated  by  religious  groups 
wherever  there  are  missions. 

As  the  hon.  members  are  no  doubt  already 
aware,  plans  are  under  way  to  open  the 
Patricia  area— the  hinterland  of  northern 
Ontario  closed  to  hunting  and  fishing— for 
approximately  200  miles  north  of  the  present 
line.  It  is  planned  to  open  this  area  to 
acceptance  of  applications  for  limited 
tourist  development. 

This  will  be  of  considerable  assistance  to 
the  Indian  population  because  it  will  offer 
additional    sources    of    income    for   them. 

The  area  to  be  opened  will  extend  now  to 
approximately  the  54th  parallel.  The  decision 
to  open  it  is  the  result  of  studies  made  during 


the  past  few  years  by  our  staff  as  to  the 
potentialities  of  the  game  and  fish  resources 
in   the    Patricia   region. 

Further  studies  are  proceeding  in  the 
hinterland  area  north  of  the  54th  parallel. 

To  sum  up,  the  present  Indian  generation 
is  being  given  special  attention  for  the 
improvement  of  trapping,  commercial  fishing 
and  in  the  tourist  industry  where  they  are 
invaluable    as    guides. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  may  I  mention 
with  pride  that  our  junior  forest  ranger 
programme,  started  after  the  last  war,  is 
flourishing.  Some  500  boys  of  high  school 
age  spent  their  summer  vacation  last  year  in 
46  junior  ranger  camps  across  the  province. 
They  were  instructed  and  supervised  by 
our  staff  members  and  their  summer  work 
permitted  release  of  more  experienced  person- 
nel for  forest  fire  protection  and  other  demand- 
ing seasonal  tasks. 

Through  this  introduction  to  forestry, 
fish  and  wildlife  and  their  many  ramifications, 
we  believe  we  may  assist  some  of  the  junior 
rangers  to  more  readily  decide  that  a  great 
deal  is  offered  here  in  the  way  of  a  rewarding 
career.  For  those  to  whom  the  inducements 
of  forestry  as  a  vocation  may  not  appeal,  the 
experience  as  a  junior  ranger,  made  possible 
in  their  teens,  could  permit  an  earlier,  time- 
saving   choice    of   some    other   lifetime   field. 

However,  among  these  boys  of  high  school 
age,  doubtless,  are  some  of  our  future 
foresters,  biologists,  and  rangers,  so  much 
needed  by  goverrunent  and  industry.  This 
opportunity  which  we  are  giving  the  young 
is,   I  believe,  invaluable. 

To  extend  to  those  outside  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  the  educational  oppor- 
tunities afforded  at  the  Ontario  forest  ranger 
school  near  Dorset,  it  has  been  decided  to 
accept  up  to  25  non-departmental  candidates 
for  the  school.  The  remaining  candidates  up 
to  the  limit  of  the  school's  accommodation 
facilities  will  be  selected  from  employees  of 
the  department.  Candidates  will  be  selected 
on  the  basis  of  highest  academic  standing 
for  the  courses  which  begin  in  January,  1960. 

Original  intention  of  the  school  was  to 
give  our  forest  rangers  and  others,  who  had 
never  had  a  chance  to  attend  university,  an 
opportunity  to  further  their  education  in  the 
bush  surroundings  in  which  they  lived  and 
worked. 

The  ranger  school  is  located  near  the  centre 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  forest,  about  8 
miles  south   of  Dorset. 

For  the  second  year  in  succession,  The 
Department   of   Lands   and   Forests   entered 
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into  co-operative  agreements  with  the  federal 
government  for  the  financing  of  winter  unem- 
ployment relief  projects.  The  cost  is  shared 
equally  between  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments. 

Where  the  labour  content  of  the  pro- 
gramme has  a  value  less  than  50  per  cent, 
of  the  total  cost,  federal  assistance  will  be 
limited  to  the  actual  cost  of  labour. 

These  agreements  relate  to  two  aspects  of 
this  department's  activities: 

(a)  Construction  and  improvement  of 
forest   access   roads   and   trails;    and, 

(b)  Building  and  development  of  roads  and 
picnic  areas  in  provincial  parks. 

Federal  assistance  under  the  forest  access 
roads  programme  is  limited  to  the  sharing  of 
costs  incurred  between  December  1,  1958, 
and  June  30,  1959,  and  under  the  parks 
improvement  programme  to  expenditures 
made  between  December  31,  1958,  and 
May  31,  1959. 

We  estimate  to  construct  during  this  winter 
166  miles  of  forest  access  roads  and  improve 
121  miles  of  existing  forest  roads  and 
trails. 

Under  this  programme,  we  employ  cur- 
rently approximately  1,700  persons,  providing 
an  average  of  about  8,500  man-days  of  work 
weekly. 

We  have  a  number  of  co-operative  agree- 
ments with  the  federal  government. 

The  chief  purpose  of  these  agreements  is 
to  avoid  duplication,  make  better  use  of  the 
scientific  services  concerned,  and  thus  save 
the  taxpayers'  money.    For  example: 

Under  the  federal-provincial  forest  insect 
agreement,  the  federal  government  provides 
all  the  scientists  and  the  province  provides 
working  space. 

In  the  forest  disease  agreement  a  similar 
arrangement  applies. 

We  also  have  agreements  with  the  federal 
government  and  others  for  inventory,  forest 
protection,  fur  management,  ranger  training, 
research  and  fishery  management. 

All  are  designed,  as  I  said,  to  avoid  dupli- 
cating government  services  and  to  reduce 
costs  of  government. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  of  com- 
mendation about  our  advisory  committee. 

It  has  done  excellent  work  and  been  very 
helpful  in  bringing  to  our  affairs  the  view- 
point of  those  in  industry  and  labour.  I 
appreciate  their  work,  and  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  thank  them  for  what  they  have  done. 

The  hon.  members  will  have  noticed  dur- 
ing this  session  a  change  in  the  legislation. 


The  purpose  is  to  broaden  the  base— there 
are  many  fields  of  activity  in  resources 
management,  and  we  wish  to  have  them 
represented.  For  example,  fish  and  wildlife, 
naturalists,  hunters,  trappers— to  mention  a 
few— should  have  representation  from  time 
to  time.  We  would  like  also,  to  have  more 
people  help  us.  Staggered  and  shorter  terms 
of  office  would  appeal  to  men  and  women 
who  would  give,  say,  two  years'  work  but 
might  think  permanent  duties  too  onerous. 
I  think  the  legislation  which  we  have 
passed  makes  possible  an  improvement  in 
the  work  of  the  committee. 

Regarding  fire  protection  and  military  aid, 
we  have  just  concluded  a  very  satisfactory 
conference  with  the  military  and  air  force 
designed  to  provide  help  in  times  of  fire 
disaster. 

In  the  past,  help  was  forthcoming  when 
needed.  But  there  were  certain  weaknesses 
—we  had  to  make  new  arrangements  each 
time  and  there  was  no  system  of  training 
the  military  in  fire  exercises. 

The  result  of  the  conference  will  be  a  plan 
to  have  military  assistance  and  training  on 
a  planned  basis,  and  the  resulting  good  for 
forest  danger  or  any  other  disaster  is 
self-evident. 

Hon.  members  will  note  a  change  in  The 
Fire  Act  this  year— the  excepting  of  those 
who  pay  a  fire  tax  from  the  responsibility 
clause,  if  they  make  an  agreement  for  joint 
forest  protection  with  the  department. 

We  think  this  is  a  forward  step  for  two 
reasons: 

1.  It  recognizes  the  good  work  done  in 
the  past  few  years  by  the  logging  industry; 
and, 

2.  It  assures,  through  agreement,  that  we 
improve  the  protection  of  our  forest. 

Forest  protection  measures  are  given  great 
consideration,  because  if  we  are  to  develop 
and  manage  our  renewable  natiural  resources 
wisely  for  best  results,  we  must,  at  the  same 
time,  protect  them.  Protecting  our  forests 
from  fire  and  disease,  we  believe  we  have  in 
Ontario  one  of  the  finest  organizations  to 
be    found    anywhere. 

This  unique  and  exceptional  service  has 
been  built  up  over  the  years  to  high  eminence 
of  ability,  skill,  equipment  and  performance. 

Today,  our  forest  protection  division  and 
its  air  service  branch  are  better  manned, 
better  trained  and  better  equipped  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  tlie  department. 

Our  field  organization— and,  after  all, 
that  is  where  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done— 
is  set  up  on  well  formulated  plans  permitting 
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it  to  handle  quickly  and  effectively  the  com- 
plex and  divers  problems  which  can  arise  in 
the  22  widely  scattered  administrative  dis- 
tricts into  which  this  extensive  province  is 
divided. 

The  most  forward  step  in  fire  fighting  has 
been  the  system  of  water  dropping  developed 
by  our  staff. 

The  purpose  is  to  convey,  from  the  nearest 
lake,  quantities  of  water  and  to  drop  it  on 
the  fire  in  an  attempt  to  hold  it  until  fire 
fighters  can  arrive. 

The  method  has  proved  its  value  on  small 
fires  and  shows  promise,  if  properly  developed, 
to  fight  large  fires. 

What  is  lacking  is  a  suitable  type  of  air- 
craft   of    larger    water-carrying    capacity. 

We  have  brought  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  armed  forces,  suggesting  that  such 
a  machine  would  fill  the  dual  purpose  of 
military  use  as  well  as  fill  a  need  for  forest 
protection. 

A  principal  contributing  factor  to  our 
good  record  in  forest  fire  control  is  our  air 
service— our  flying  firemen— now  a  branch  of 
the  forest  protection  division.  Aerial  fire 
control  has  been  in  operation  in  Ontario 
since  1924  and  has  been  invaluable,  especially 
in    detection. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  new  water 
dropping  technique  was  developed  by  our 
own  staff  and  the  equipment  invented  and 
built  by  them. 

The  new  technique  was  first  tested  during 
the  1957  fire  season.  The  results  were  so 
promising  that  all  our  aircraft  were  so 
equipped  before  the  opening  of  the  forest 
fire  season  last  year,  with  reduction  of  fire 
loss— which  I  already  have  mentioned— and  in 
which  our  aircraft  undoubtedly  played  a  key 
role,  keeping  fires  under  control  until  ground 
crews  reached  them,  as  well  as  dampening 
down  hot   spots   in   large  fires. 

As  for  the  fire  season  just  passed,  may  I 
report  that  it  was  regarded  as  fairly  normal 
as  to  conditions.  Water  levels  were  the  lowest 
of  the  present  cycle,  which  usually  would 
indicate  a  bad  period  for  forest  fires.  How- 
ever, there  was  frequent,  though  not  great, 
precipitation  so  that  no  long  fire  danger 
period  built  up.  The  area  burned,  36,652 
acres,  was  only  about  one-third  of  the  yearly 
average  since  1950,  even  though  the  number 
of  fires,  1,558,  was  about  200  above  average. 

The  department's  province-wide  radio  com- 
munications system  was  further  expanded 
during  the  year  so  that,  in  ground  stations, 
portable,  mobile,  aircraft,  lookout  tower  and 
marine  installations  we  now  have  1,047  units. 


Helicopters  have  proven  their  worth  in 
reaching  fires  in  areas  inaccessible  to  con- 
ventional aircraft  and  5  again  were  engaged 
on  a  rental  basis  during  6  months  of  the 
forest  fire  season. 

Three  years  ago  a  programme  was  under- 
taken to  study  the  forest  fire  protection  needs 
of  partially  forested  settled  areas  outside  the 
fire  districts,  particularly  in  southeastern 
Ontario. 

As  a  result  of  this,  50  townships  with  an 
area  of  3,510  square  miles  have  been  added 
to  the  fire  districts.  Co-operative  protection 
agreements  have  been  entered  into  with  each 
municipality  concerned. 

The    districts    and    areas    concerned    are: 

Tweed— 13  townships,   1,666  square  miles. 

Lake  Huron— Bruce  peninsula— 7  townships, 
745  square  miles. 

Pembroke— 5  townships,  331  square  miles. 

Lindsay— 2  townships,  135  square  miles. 

Fort  Frances— 23  townships,  633  square 
miles. 

This  action  was  taken  to  provide  better 
fire  protection  and  to  prevent  repeated  burn- 
ings, so  that  areas  not  suitable  for  agriculture 
might  be  brought  back  into  growing  valuable 
forests.  It  was  also  found  advisable  to  set  up 
an  organization,  through  education  and 
example,  that  will  guard  against  a  forest 
fire  disaster. 

Guarding  against  epidemics  of  insects  and 
tree  diseases  in  our  forests  always  has  been 
an  important  part  of  the  general  protection 
programme.  Special  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  control  of  pests  in  plantations  and  natural 
stands.  Much  of  the  control  work  is  pre- 
ventive action,  as  in  diseases  such  as  white 
pine  blister  rust. 

This  past  year,  in  our  important  white  pine 
management  areas,  we  have  added  more  than 
7,000  acres  to  the  area  treated  for  control 
of  this,  our  major  tree  disease.  We  anticipate 
greater  future  efforts  to  reduce  losses  from 
insects  and  disease. 

I  stated  earlier  that  we  now  have  a  good 
standard  of  forest  protection.  The  budget 
for  this  service  has  reached  a  fair  level  for 
normal  situations.  It  is  necessary  that  this 
level  be  maintained,  with  provision  for  expan- 
sion in  line  with  new  developments  in  the 
forested  areas   of  the  province. 

While  providing  for  normal  situations,  we 
must  keep  in  mind  that  forest  fire  problems 
vary  from  year  to  year.  There  are  years  that 
are  catastrophic  in  scope,  calling  for  extra- 
ordinary action  and  involving  unusual  and 
extra  expenditures. 
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Such  situations  occurred  in  1936,  1948 
and  as  recently  as  1955. 

So  the  forest  protection  service  must  never 
become  complacent,  but  must  always  be  on 
the  alert  for  new  techniques  and  new  equip- 
ment. These  we,  ourselves,  are  continually 
devising  and  developing. 

Our  staff  maintains  a  constant  liaison  with 
other  protection  agencies  in  Canada,  the 
United  States  and,  indeed,  throughout  the 
world.  There  is  free  exchange  of  ideas. 

Believing  that  understanding  and  co- 
operation by  the  public,  especially  the  public 
travelling  and  vacationing  in  our  forested 
areas,  is  all-important  in  the  prevention  of 
forest  fires,  we  have  carried  on  a  persistent 
public  relations  campaign  during  the  fire 
season.  This,  we  feel,  has  had  a  part  in  the 
achievement  of  the  reduction  of  fire  losses 
to  which  I  already  have  referred. 

Our  educational  programme  has  taken 
advantage  of  all  available  media— explanatory 
articles  supplied  to  newspapers  and  outdoors 
writers  through  our  weekly  news  release 
Conservation  Corner,  radio  and  television 
appeals,  posters,  fire  rating  reminders  and 
in  public  addresses— wherever  possible. 

The  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East  (Mr. 
Elliott)  has  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  ses- 
sion the  educational  value  of  the  television 
programmes  put  on  by  the  department.  I 
may,  perhaps,  be  pardoned  when  I  repeat, 
with  justifiable  pride,  his  remark: 

I  have  noticed  that  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  use  TV  as  an  educa- 
tional programme  against  forest  fires,  and 
some  of  their  short  skits  have  been  very 
interesting  and  educational.  I  am  sure  these 
are  helping  to  some  extent  in  reducing  the 
number  of  fires  in  our  forests. 

Like  every  large  employer,  we  are  alive 
to  the  need  of  employee  safety  and,  to  this 
end,  department  safety  councils  function  in 
our  22  administrative  districts.  This  safety 
factor  is  most  important,  of  course,  during 
the  forest  fire  season  from  April  to  the  end 
of  October. 

With  a  staff  of  some  2,700  people,  increased 
during  the  fire  season  by  hundreds  of  casuals, 
it  has  been  found  beneficial  to  encourage 
first  aid  training.  More  than  500  of  our 
staff  last  year  received  first  aid  efficiency 
certificates  from  the  St.  John  ambulance 
association.  This  brings  the  number  so  trained 
in  the  department  to  around  2,000.  The  Red 
Cross  has  trained  others,  as  well,  and  a  num- 
ber of  our  own  men  have  themselves  qualified 
as  first  aid  instructors. 

Unlike    other    large    employers,    we    must 


be  concerned  not  only  with  our  own  staffs 
but  also,  to  some  extent,  with  the  safety  of 
the  thousands  of  people  who  travel  for 
recreation  in  the  forests  and  woodlands  and 
on  the  lakes  and  streams  of  this  extensive 
province. 

So,  along  with  our  educational  campaign 
for  conservation,  we  spread  the  life-preserv- 
ing gospel  of  safe  practices  in  fishing  and 
hunting,  boating  and  camping. 

Our  officers  last  year  gave  just  under 
2,800  conservation  lectures  in  schools  and 
public  halls  to  audiences  totalling  some 
180,000  people.  Many  of  these  talks  were 
illustrated  with  slides  and  motion  pictures. 

And  since  we  believe  that  while  it  is 
important  to  conserve  fish  and  wildlife,  it 
also  is  important  to  conserve  human  life— 
the  lives  of  the  anglers  and  hunters  and 
others  who,  we  hope,  will  enjoy  nature's 
bounty— we  have  sponsored  a  hunter  safety 
training  programme  to  educate  the  public,, 
the  majority  of  them  teen-agers,  in  safe 
handling  of  firearms. 

To  the  Ontario  federation  of  anglers  and 
hunters  I  give  much  credit  for  the  pro- 
gramme. Under  the  project,  hundreds  of 
instructors  in  gun  safety  are  now  available 
throughout  Ontario. 

It  is  tragic  to  realize  that  an  average  of 
20  fatalities  occur  every  year  in  Ontario 
because  of  hunting  accidents.  It  is  our  belief 
that  safety  through  education  is  the  most 
effective  weapon  for  combating  this  needless 
toll. 

I  strongly  urge  every  parent  whose  boy 
or  girl  wishes  to  have  a  gun,  to  make  use 
of  these  instructors— more  than  1,500  of 
them  are  now  available— and  see  to  it  that  the 
young  people  have  a  certificate  of  qualifi- 
cation before  being  given  the  responsibility 
of  using  a  firearm. 

Coupled  with  the  gun  training,  we  have 
developed  a  manual  of  safety  in  the  woods 
and  our  staff  in  the  north  are  available  at 
any  time  to  help  groups  with  woods  safety. 

Might  I  say  here,  in  relation  to  safety  and 
first  aid,  that  the  aircraft  of  our  division  of 
forest  protection  air  service  often  fly  so-called 
mercy  flights  to  transport  ill  and  injured 
people,  in  emergencies,  from  remote  points 
in  the  province  to  the  nearest  hospitals,  for 
treatment  when  time  is  vital. 

Also,  a  number  of  resuscitators  have  been 
placed  at  key  points  in  our  districts,  and 
they  have  proved  invaluable  in  saving  lives 
on  a  number  of  occasions.  Staff  members 
are  skilled  in  their  operation,  and  instruction 
in  the  use  of  the  machines  also  was  given 
last  summer  to  the  university  students  who 
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worked  as  assistants  in  our  provincial  parks, 
so  that  they  might  be  better  able  to  give 
additional  service  to  the  travelling  and  vaca- 
tioning public. 

Turning  to  matters  concerning  Ontario's 
fish  and  game,  we  plan  to  make  a  significant 
change,  by  setting  the  game  seasons,  inasfar 
as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  for  a  3-year 
period. 

The  purpose  is  to  give  our  hunters  longer 
notice  of  the  seasons. 

This  does  not  mean  that  our  game  census 
made  each  year  loses  its  significance.  On 
the  contrary,  if  our  census  shows  any  drastic 
need  of  change,  we  will  make  it.  But, 
if  the  count  of  deer  and  moose  shows  that 
there  are  sufficient  for  hunting,  we  will  let 
the   seasons   stand. 

We  have  had  sufficient  experience  to  date 
to  try  to  establish  the  areas  and  the  seasons— 
and  we  always  can  make  a  change  if 
disaster  strikes. 

Progress  has  been  made  in  helping  the 
trapper  with  his  problems. 

The  system  of  zoning  trap  lines  has  proven 
successful  and  popular  with  the  trappers. 
It  gives  them  a  new  status  as  small  business 
men. 

We  have  actively  continued  to  place  rare 
animals  such  as  fisher  and  marten  into  areas 
of  the  north  where  they  were  extinct. 
This  is  done  by  taking  surplus  population 
from  our  parks  and  flying  the  fur  bearers 
into  the  remote  areas,  particularly  the  Patricia 
area.  We  did  this  airlift  for  beaver  and  it 
worked. 

Coupled  with  the  above,  we  are  aiding  the 
trapper  by  training  fur  graders  so  that,  by 
training  in  a  knowledge  of  proper  skinning 
and  curing  methods,  he  gets  more  for  his 
fur.  We  have  found  this  to  be  a  worth- 
while  programme. 

Our  officers  are  called  upon  to  assist  in  a 
number  of  ways  in  the  trappers'  problems. 

For  example,  just  last  month,  the  depart- 
ment received  a  request  from  the  president 
of  the  Ontario  trappers'  association  that 
certain  special  assistance  be  given  in  connec- 
tion with  a  March  fur  sale  in  the  way  of 
supervising  grading.  He  asked  for  two  of 
our  best  men.  Cam  Curry  and  Con  Descharm. 

To  quote  one  paragraph  from  the  presi- 
dent's   letter: 

I  hate  to  go  on  record  by  admitting  that 
a  member  of  the  department  might  be 
smarter  than  a  trapper,  but  until  we  have 
some  lessons,  we  will  need  some  help. 
These     two— Curry     and     Descharm— have 


always  been  willing  to  help,  and  we  are 
planning  our  sale  counting  on  their  being 
with  us. 

Last  winter,  Ontario  produced  the  biggest 
crop  of  beaver  since  records  were  kept; 
140,371  were  sealed  by  department  officers. 
The  otter  catch  of  8,519  also  was  the  highest 
on  record. 

Twelve  years  ago,  it  was  felt  that  the 
marten  would  survive  only  in  our  parks  and 
Crown  game  preserves.  Through  a  vigorous 
programme  of  live-trapping  and  stocking,  in 
which  more  than  400  live  marten  have  been 
moved,  and  through  careful  regulation  of 
the  catch,  this  fur  bearer  has  been  restored 
as  a  commercial  species  over  much  of  the 
province. 

Trappers  last  winter  harvested  6,061  marten 
-the  highest  catch  since  1921-1922. 

To  develop  suitable  fish  management  pro- 
cedures, an  extensive  inventory  of  game  fish 
populations  was  conducted.  A  special  study 
of  the  use  of  trap  nets  to  assess  the  fish 
population,  and  the  possible  development  of 
an  economical  commercial  fishery  for 
unutilized  commercial  fish  stocks,  was  under- 
taken on  the  Lake  of  the  Woods. 

Investigation  of  game  and  commercial  fish 
management  in  the  Patricia  area,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  salmon  project,  was  continued. 

The  department  also  conducted  exploratory 
studies  on  the  use  of  fish  toxicants  for  reclaim- 
ing small  lakes  for  desirable  species. 

The  use  of  a  pellet-meat  diet  in  the 
feeding  of  hatchery-reared  trout  has  increased 
their  rate  of  growth  and  has  reduced  feeding 
costs   considerably. 

Arctic  grayhng  and  kokanee  salmon  have 
been  secured  for  experimental  culture  and 
possible  introduction  in  Ontario. 

When  we  announced  recently  that  the 
commercial  fisheries  for  the  Ontario  waters 
of  the  Great  Lakes  had  established  an  all- 
time  record  during  the  past  5  years,  with 
the  1956  catch  of  59  million  pounds,  valued 
at  $7.9  million,  marking  the  highest  pro- 
duction recorded  in  Ontario  for  any  single 
year,  we  pointed  out  that  this  was  in  spite 
of  the  ravages  of  the  destructive  sea  lamprey 
on  lake  trout. 

Unfortunately,  this  announcement,  which 
I  made  in  a  press  release  dated  last  Decem- 
ber 9,  was  misinterpreted  in  a  widely  read 
Detroit  newspaper  which  suggested  that  the 
biologists  of  the  Ontario  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  or  myself,  felt  that  we 
were  not  sure  that  the  presence  of  lamprey 
in  the  Great  Lakes  was  responsible  for  the 
drastic    decline    of   lake   trout   in   the   Great 
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Lakes.  As  hon.  members  no  doubt  know, 
these  sea  lamprey  have  practically  exter- 
minated the  valuable  lake  trout  from  Lake 
Huron  and  Georgian  Bay  and  have  made 
drastic  inroads  on  them  in  Lake  Superior. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  is 
continuing  its  research  into  many  fields, 
seeking  answers  to  problems  important  to  the 
commercial  fishing  industry  and  the  welfare 
of  our  fishery  resource  generally.  Our  plans 
for  future  study  are  based  on  fullest  co-opera- 
tion between  the  federal  Department  of 
Fisheries,  the  Great  Lakes  commission  and 
our  own  department.  At  the  same  time,  we 
are  maintaining  closest  co-operation  with  the 
commercial  fishermen  who  play  such  an 
important  role  in  our  provincial  economy. 

Development  of  a  provincial  park  system 
has  been  one  of  the  most  forward  and  popu- 
lar programmes. 

Starting  in  1953  with  a  nucleus  of  half- 
a-dozen  parks,  we  now  have  developed  a 
province-wide  park  system. 

This  great  programme  has  been  developed 
quietly  and  efficiently,  and  I  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  staff  whose  team  work 
on  a  province-wide  basis  has  given  the  people 
of  Ontario  such  an  asset. 

We  have  profited  from  the  experience  of 
all  in  North  America  who  have  developed 
parks  and,  in  our  future  planning,  we  will 
have  the  world  experience  in  park  manage- 
ment at  our  disposal  to  assure  that  Ontario 
has  the  best  possible  system  of  provincial 
parks. 

In  an  editorial  of  August  11,  1958,  about 
more  facilities  for  conservation  education 
in  national  parks,  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
expressed  approval  of  what  Ontario  provin- 
cial parks  are  doing  to  foster  the  study  of 
natural  history.     The  Star  editorial  says: 

Meanwhile,  the  government  of  Ontario, 
taking  a  leaf  out  of  the  American  book, 
has  helped  to  show  the  federal  government 
the  way.  Visitors  to  Algonquin  park  find 
there  an  admirable  natural  history  exhibit 
and  museum,  with  a  practical  programme 
of  studies  being  conducted  by  Mr.  Bruce 
Falls,  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  during 
the  summer.  At  Rondeau  park,  a  scientist 
is  in  residence  all  year.  Nature  trails  are 
provided  at  both  parks;  guidance  and 
instruction  are  made  available. 

It  is  astonishing  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  nothing  to  match  the  Ontario 
programme  in  its  national  parks.  That  it 
would  pay  off  in  public  interest  is  shown 
by  Algonquin  park,  where  thousands  of 
tourists  annually  take  the  trouble  to  visit 
the  museum  and  sign  the  register. 


Never  in  the  history  of  this  province  have 
so  many  thousands  of  people  used  and  enjoyed 
the  facilities  of  our  parks  system  as  during 
the  past  summer,  1958. 

A  survey  of  55  parks,  where  entrance  and 
camping  fees  were  collected,  showed  that 
928,000  automobiles  entered,  carrying 
3,232,000  people.  Vehicle  permits  issued 
numbered  207,751,  which  would  indicate  that, 
on  the  average,  each  licenced  vehicle  entered 
one  of  the  provincial  parks  on  more  than  4 
occasions  during  the  summer. 

The  record  shows  that  each  individual 
made  greater  use  of  our  parks  last  summer 
than  in  1957.  Use  of  the  parks  by  non- 
residents declined  from  27  per  cent,  to  20 
per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  55  parks  mentioned— 
11  more  than  in  1957— which  had  been 
developed  to  a  standard  where  entrance  and 
camping  charges  were  made,  24  other  parks 
also  were  available  to  the  public  but  had  not 
been  developed  to  a  point  where  we  felt 
that  services  justified  charges.  Several  of 
these  will  be  in  complete  operation  with  all 
conveniences  standard  in  the  other  provin- 
cial parks  this  summer. 

Besides  the  parks  in  which  substantial 
development  has  taken  place,  there  are  in 
Ontario  18  park  areas,  either  reserved  or 
acquired,  which  will  be  developed  during 
the  years  ahead  as  demand  requires.  Also, 
there  are  an  additional  6  areas  proposed  which 
are  now  being  examined. 

The  development  of  parks  within  a  few 
hours'  drive  for  large  urban  populations  has 
been  pushed  forward  in  order  to  meet  the 
excessive  demands  made  on  them.  At  the 
same  time,  a  great  many  improvements  have 
been  made  on  the  80-odd  parks  located  across 
the  province. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  increase  being 
made  in  the  use  of  Ontario's  parks  by  our 
people,  may  I  cite  these  two  facts: 

Camping  permits  issued  last  year— 74,725— 
marked  a  70  per  cent,  increase  over  the 
previous  year. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  vehicle 
entrance  permits,  which  totalled  207,751, 
was  38  per  cent,  over  the  previous  year. 

Let  me  add  to  these  significant  figures 
further  indication  of  the  rapidly  advancing 
rate  at  which  our  people  are  enjoying  what 
our  parks  have  to  offer,  in  relaxation,  edu- 
cation and  entertainment.  Interpretive  pro- 
grammes, including  nature  museums,  nature 
trails,  lectures  and  so  on,  attracted  146,681 
park  visitors,  22  per  cent,  more  than  in  1957. 

Summer  staff  requirements  at  our  provin- 
cial parks  were  recruited  largely  from  under- 
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graduates  of  our  universities,  and  these  young 
men  received  a  short  instructional  course 
before  being  posted  to  park  duties. 

Since  northern  Ontario  is  becoming  daily 
more  readily  accessible  to  our  own  people, 
and  to  visitors  from  the  United  States,  our 
park  planning  programme  envisages  a  con- 
tinued increase  in  facilities  which  will  be 
required  to  meet  growing  demands. 

I  might  explain  here  that  the  development 
of  all  our  parks  is  being  carried  forward  under 
a  master  plan  designed  to  take  advantage  of 
all  natural  features  offered  by  particular  park 
areas,  and  in  keeping  with  the  amount  of 
use  expected.  Park  use  records,  therefore,  are 
used  as  a  guide  to  indicate  the  extent  to 
which  development  should  proceed. 

We  are  continuing  to  make  careful  inven- 
tory of  our  forest  resources  and,  during  the 
past  year,  12,000  square  miles  in  the 
Pembroke  and  North  Bay  districts  were 
photographed  from  the  air  under  contract, 
with  6  cruise  parties  doing  field  surveys  in 
the  same  area.  Inventory  reports  are  prepared 
for  publication.  We  are  the  first  province  to 
have  a  perpetual  forest  resources  inventory. 

In  this  way,  we  are  keeping  our  forest 
inventory  up  to  date,  and  each  year  a  sim- 
ilar sized  area  will  be  covered  by  aerial 
photography  and  field  data  cruise.  So,  at  the 
end  of  10  years,  the  inventory  of  the  forest 
resources  will  be  completely  up-dated. 

We  are  continuing  to  develop  means  of 
insuring  that  productive  forest  areas  are  so 
treated  that  regeneration  is  furthered  either 
naturally  or  by  planting.  To  this  end,  there 
have  been  34  hand  or  mechanical  scarifica- 
tions to  prepare  seed  bed  conditions,  as  well 
as  spraying  with  herbicides  to  kill  weed 
species  to  make  openings  for  desirable  trees, 
and  10  selective  cutting  operations  to  promote 
growth  of  valuable  species.  It  is  estimated 
that  some  19.5  million  trees  will  be  available 
for  planting  on  Crown  lands. 

The  number  of  acres  managed  by  the 
department  for  counties,  townships  and  con- 
servation authorities  has  increased  from 
approximately  125,000  to  close  to  130,000 
acres  during  the  year.  The  forests  of  these 
areas  have  been  protected  and  managed,  and 
some  improvement  thinnings  are  being  carried 
out. 

Slightly  more  than  4  million  trees  were 
planted  on  these  lands  during  the  year,  and 
we  expect  to  plant  4  million  to  4.5  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  1959-1960. 

Approximately  14.5  million  trees  were  fur- 
nished to  owners  for  planting  on  private  lands, 
and  it  is  expected  that  more  than  15  million 
will  be  supplied  in  the  fiscal  year  1959-1960. 


From  nurseries  operated  by  the  department, 
approximately  35  million  trees  have  been  fur- 
nished during  the  year.  More  than  40  million 
is  the  target  for  the  year  ahead. 

To  increase  our  tree  production,  land  has 
been  acquired  for  two  new  nursery  sites  near 
Dryden  and  Swastika.  Breaking  up  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  land  already  has  been  done, 
and  in  the  Swastika  site,  seed  was  sown  last 
fall.  At  Dryden,  the  land  was  not  acquired 
in  time  to  permit  of  fall  seeding. 

The  crop  of  seed  of  many  species  was  poor 
again  this  past  year,  so  it  will  be  necessary 
to  step  up  our  seed  collecting  programme  this 
year,  with  the  hope  that  a  good  crop  will 
occur. 

A  survey  of  long-range  requirements  for 
planting  and  seeding  of  Crown  lands  is  one 
of  the  major  projects  on  which  our  foresters 
are  engaged  at  present,  in  order  to  maintain 
wood  supplies  sufficient  to  meet  the  future 
needs  of  our  economy. 

This  planning  must  be  well  in  advance, 
because  it  takes  several  years  to  grow  small 
trees  from  seed  for  planting  out  in  the  forest. 
Hence,  to  have  the  proper  tree  species  in  the 
right  quantities  to  restock  areas  of  cut-over 
on  the  various  soils  involved,  predictions  of 
the  needs  for  small  trees  must  be  made  5 
years  in  advance. 

During  the  past  few  years,  additional  pro- 
fessional foresters,  with  special  training  for 
long-range  planning  for  tree  planting  and 
seeding,  have  been  sent  into  the  field  with 
this  work  as  their  major  objective. 

And  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  refer  to 
page  64. 

In  land  use  planning  we  believe  we  are 
in  the  forefront  of  a  definite  movemAit 
towards  proper  and  fullest  use  of  our  land, 
one  of  our  most  valuable  resources.  Because 
we  are  aware  of  the  imperative  quality  of 
the  action  required,  we  already  have  set  up 
a  land  use  planning  section  within  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

The  land  use  problem  is  receiving  world- 
wide attention  just  now,  and  well  it  should. 
A  world  conference  is  being  called  on  the 
subject  this  year  in  Istanbul,  Turkey.  Also, 
a  course  in  land  use  in  forestry  and  agricul- 
ture is  to  be  held  at  Oxford  University,  and 
on  the  continent,  at  which  many  nations  will 
confer  on  the  best  way  to  administer  land. 

Land  use  means  the  planned  development 
of  the  land,  including  the  products  of  both 
the  land  and  water,  so  that  the  greatest  pos- 
sible good  will  accrue  to  the  greatest  number. 
In  Canada,  this  responsibility  rests  primarily 
upon  the  provinces. 
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It  seems  obvious  that  the  tremendous  task, 
therefore,  which  will  have  to  be  done  will 
require  the  support  of  all  hon.  members  of 
this  House.  The  administrative  job  involves 
not  only  the  soil  and  water,  but  also  timber 
and  other  natural  growth,  as  well  as  fish  and 
wildlife. 

To  state  briefly  what  we  aim  to  do  under 
land  use  planning,  I  should  put  it  like  this: 
We  aim  not  alone  to  maintain  our  renewable 
natural  resources  in  as  good  condition  as  we 
found  them,  but,  in  addition,  to  provide  for 
improvement  in  every  way  we  can. 

Such  planning  cannot  be  accomplished  and 
completed  overnight,  but  we  can  build  a 
master  plan,  a  framework,  which  will  serve 
to  direct  our  future  undertakings,  along  lines 
co-operative  and  co-ordinated,  for  the  very 
best  management  of  each  of  the  parts  towards 
the  ultimate  completion  and  perfection  of  the 
whole. 

We  have  made  forest  management  plans 
for  the  proper  management  of  our  timber 
and  recreational  plans  for  each  of  the  forest 
districts  of  northern  Ontario,  and  we  are 
working  on  other  plans  in  various  stages  of 
development. 

Most  of  these  plans  call  for  some  knowl- 
edge of  what  is  being  planned  and  done  by 
other  departments  and  commissions  of  this 
government,  in  the  federal  government,  and 
by  municipal  authorities. 

We  have  set  up  a  land  use  planning  section 
within  the  department  which  will  work  with 
every  division  of  the  department  to  prepare 
a  land  use  plan. 

Unless  one  is  very  careful,  planning  can 
become  a  very  dangerous  occupation,  parti- 
cularly when  planners  become  powerful.  This 
department  has  no  thought  of  setting  up  a 
dictatorship.  We  have  the  utmost  respect  for 
the  right  of  the  individual,  and  intend  to 
keep  that  right  ever  before  us  in  planning  for 
the  best  land  use. 

To  say  that  supply  and  demand  will  insure 
proper  use  of  the  land  is  not  sufficient.  This 
has  been  tried  and  does  not  work.  We  have 
examples  of  land  that  has  been  sold  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  in  the  north.  In  many  cases, 
these  lots  have  soon  been  abandoned.  They 
have  been  cleared  of  their  timber  and  possibly 
a  few  acres  placed  under  cultivation,  and  then 
abandoned. 

The  reasons  for  such  happenings  are  not 
always  too  apparent,  but  they  bothered  my 
department  and  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  well.  Some  of  our  staff  in  the  clay 
belt,  along  with  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, formed  a  committee  of  investigation  to 
see  what  could  be  done. 


It  was  decided  to  pick  out  an  area  in  which 
most  of  the  problems  of  the  northern  clay 
belt  could  be  found,  and  see  what  could  be 
done  about  it.  The  area  around  the  town  of 
Cochrane  was  chosen,  being  the  township  of 
Glackmeyer,  and  parts  of  several  townships 
adjoining  it. 

Many  of  the  committee  members  knew 
something  of  conditions,  and  all  agreed  that  it 
was  an  area  which  needed  investigation  and 
would  form  a  good  pilot  area. 

One  of  tlie  committee  members  in  the 
employ  of  our  department,  who  was  trained 
in  soil  science  and  in  geography,  and  one 
who  knows  more  about  the  soils  in  northern 
Ontario  than  any  other  single  individual,  set 
about  the  task  of  mapping  the  area  as  to 
the  use  capability  of  the  soils. 

This  was  done  so  that  the  potential  farm 
land  could  be  separated  from  the  forest  land. 
This  in  itself  calls  for  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  certainly  cannot  be  done  overnight. 

Other  members  of  the  committee  set  about 
making  a  forestry  plan  for  the  area,  so  that 
timber  would  be  available  on  the  forest  soils 
forever  through  the  use  of  proper  silvicul- 
tural  techniques. 

Still  others  worked  on  a  recreation  plan, 
picking  out  the  best  areas  for  parks,  for  pic- 
nic sites,  for  summer  resort  sites,  making  sure 
tliat  such  areas  were  plainly  marked  on  the 
maps  and  so  would  be  reserved  for  future 
generations.  Others  worked  on  a  fish  and 
wildhfe  management  programme. 

Then  all  this  was  studied  in  the  light  of  the 
economic  picture.  Such  questions  were  asked 
as: 

1.  What  is  the  future  of  industry  in  the 
areas  in  the  next  25  years? 

2.  What  is  the  likelihood  of  an  increase 
in  population  in  the  next  25  years? 

3.  What  is  the  future  of  agriculture  in  the 
next  25  years? 

These  were  considered  by  the  whole  com- 
mittee in  the  light  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  past.  Mistakes  were  pointed  out,  and 
safeguards  set  up,  so  that  they  would  not 
happen  again.  Arrangements  were  made  so 
that  applications  for  land  for  agricultural 
use  would  be  referred  to  The  Department  of 
Agriculture's  representative  before  being 
finally  dealt  with. 

This,  then,  is  the  Glackmeyer  land  use  plan. 

This  plan  is  just  now  completed  and  will 
be  ready  for  publication  shortly.  We  shall 
have  a  copy  for  each  hon.  member  of  this 
assembly,  and  hope  that  each  of  the  hon. 
members  will  read  it. 
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The  tree  farm  movement  has,  as  its  objec- 
tive, the  promotion  of  good  forest  manage- 
ment on  the  privately  owned  forest  lands  of 
Canada.  The  national  programme  is  carried 
out  by  separate  provincial  organizations.  The 
tree  farm  programme  must  be  considered  as 
an  extension  and  intensification  of  the  "farm 
woodlot  management  programme,"  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  many  years  by  provincial 
government  departments  concerned  with  the 
administration  of  renewable  natural  resources. 

The  total  area  of  privately  owned  woodlots 
in  Ontario  operated  in  conjunction  with  farm- 
ing operations  is  4,200,000  acres.  Of  this 
total,  2,576,000  acres  are  in  southern  agricul- 
tural Ontario,  roughly  south  of  the  Kawartha 
Lakes  and  1,630,000  acres  in  northern 
Ontario.  There  is  a  total  area  of  6,155,000 
acres  of  productive  forest  lands,  owned  in 
larger  blocks  by  industrial  concerns  and  other 
privately  owned  forest  lands  not  associated 
intimately  with  farming  operations. 

The  total  area  of  privately  owned  forests 
is  10,362,000  acres.  The  total  accessible 
productive  forest  area  under  Crown  owner- 
ship in  the  province  is  72,430,000  acres. 

A  little  over  12  per  cent,  of  the  accessible 
productive  forest  area  of  the  province  is  in 
private  ownership.  Although  all  privately 
owned  woodlands  may  become  accredited 
tree  farms,  the  greatest  stress  will  always  be 
placed  on  those  thousands  of  owners  where 
the  farm  woodlot  is  operated  in  conjunction 
with  general  farming. 

The  division  of  forest  research  continues 
to  give  leadership  in  forest  improvement  and 
in  securing  regeneration  by  natural  or  artifi- 
cial means.  Special  attention  is  being  given 
to  freeing  the  more  valuable  commercial 
tree  species  from  the  competition  of  less 
desirable  species  by  the  use  of  chemical 
sprays,  or  silvicides.  The  spraying  programme 
has  emphasized  particularly  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Timagami  pine  and  the  northern 
Ontario  spruces. 

A  new  project  was  started  on  maple  in 
central  Ontario  where  it  has  become  only  a 
marginal  producer  because  of  the  high  inci- 
dence of  rot.  The  objective  is  to  make  avail- 
able a  continuing  supply  of  merchantable 
maple  to  establish  industry. 

If  improvement  is  not  obtained,  some  of 
the  wood  using  industries  of  this  part  of 
the  province  might  well  be  adversely  affected. 
To  improve  the  situation,  thinnings  have 
been  tried  to  increase  the  ratio  of  good,  sound 
wood.  A  start  has  been  made  in  the  care- 
fully controlled  use  of  fire  in  the  derelict 
maple  stands  in  the  Algonquin  area,  to 
remove  unwanted  species,  and  to  aid  in  the 


establishment  of  desirable  species  with  better 
growth   potential   for   this    area. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  close  with  a  few 
remarks  about  game  fish  research  which  is 
under  way,  affecting  all  of  our  Great  Lakes 
and  the  interior  lakes. 

The  research  programme  on  speckled  trout 
—one  of  our  most  important  game  fish— was 
re-established.  It  is  planned  to  develop  an 
improved  stocking  formula  which  will  result 
in  a  better  utiHzation  of  our  hatchery 
products. 

In  the  fiscal  year,   1959-1960,  we  plan: 

1.  The  acceptance  of  the  Ontario-Ottawa 
agreement,  defining  fields  of  responsibility  in 
fisheries  research  on  all  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
lends  promise  to  improvements  in  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

2.  An  expansion  on  all  of  the  Great  Lakes 
is  expected,  as  illustrated  by  plans  to  initiate 
commercial  fisheries  gear  development  work, 
in  co-operation  also  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

This  review,  though  lengthy,  I  believe  gives 
some  insight  into  the  complex  and  vital  tasks 
which  confront  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  The  challenge  of  the  problems 
we  face  offers  rich  rewards  for  all  the  people 
of  Ontario  who  are  the  real  owners  of  the 
renewable  natural  resources  of  the  province. 

To  this  end,  I  bespeak  the  fullest  co-opera- 
tion of  all  the  hon.  members  and  of  all  the 
good  people  of  Ontario. 

On  vote  901: 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  the 
estimates  in  detail,  I  am  assigned  a  task  by 
the  party  to  which  I  owe  allegiance  to 
examine  in  some  critical  way  the  report 
which  the  hon.  Minister  has  presented,  and 
the  activities  of  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests. 

First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  share  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  an 
expression  of  appreciation  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Fort  William 
approached  his  responsibilities  as  a  Minister 
of  the  Crown  in  charge  of  lands  and  forests. 
I  think  that  we  all  must  agree  that  a  great 
many  new  innovations  took  place  in  the 
department,  and  a  lot  of  progress  was  made. 

The  present  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is,  I  think, 
approaching  his  new  responsibilities  with  a 
great  deal  of  zeal  and  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  his  new  work,  and  I  wish  him 
every  success  in  that  endeavour. 
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In  the  78  pages  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
report,  however,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
some  very  wide  gaps,  which  might  well  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  House, 
and  perhaps  it  should  be  my  responsibility  to 
discuss   some   of  those   things. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  other 
day,  when  the  estimates  for  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  under  discussion,  I  was 
a  bit  disturbed  that  only  26  of  the  govern- 
ment hon.  members  were  in  the  House.  That 
is  less  than  one-third  of  the  membership, 
and  I  thought  that  was  quite  bad.  But  today, 
for  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
which  is  an  equally  important  department, 
there  are  some  28  or  about  one-third  again. 
I  think  the  batting  average  does  not  reveal 
a  great  deal  of  interest  in  these  important 
subjects. 

I  was  interested,  too,  in  the  hon.  Minister's 
remarks  about  the  yield  of  forest  crop,  forest 
product  being  now  as  important  as  that  of 
agriculture. 

It  is  significant,  in  the  estimates  brought 
down  in  this  year's  budget,  that  certainly 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  now 
exceeds,  as  a  spending  department  at  least. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  by  some  $10 
million,  and  I  think  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized in  that  particular  way  as  a  department 
something  akin  to  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture itself.  That  is  something  I  am  going 
to  discuss  this  afternoon,  as  I  get  into  the 
meat  of  my  subject,  because  I  think  too 
much  attention  is  being  paid,  at  times,  to 
what  it  costs  to  operate  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  which  is,  after  all,  an 
actual  product  department  as  is  The  Depart- 
ment  of   Agriculture   itself. 

In  the  field  of  forestry,  hon.  members 
noted,  I  hope,  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister where— using  the  figures  of  1955— he 
reported  to  the  House  that  the  gross  produc- 
tion from  our  forests  in  that  year  reached 
$1.5  billion.  It  resulted  in  the  employment 
of  130,825  people,  and  a  payroll  exceeding 
$445   miUion. 

That  in  itself,  I  think,  should  suggest  to 
this  House,  and  to  the  people  of  this  province, 
that  this  is  a  department  which  should  be 
giving  leadership  to  an  industry  which  can 
reach  great  heights.  Certainly,  as  we  take 
down  the  figures  for  1958,  when  they  are 
available,  I  am  sure  the  figures  I  have  just 
mentioned   will   be    a   great   deal  higher. 

Another  remark  the  hon.  Minister  made, 
which  I  am  going  to  discuss  in  some  detail 
a  little  later,  concerned  land  use  planning, 
and  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  tragedies,  Mr. 
Chairman,    in    the    development    of   northern 


Ontario,  that  there  has  not  been  a  greater 
degree  of  co-ordination  in  the  planning  of 
use  of  our  lands. 

As  I  will  deal  with  it  a  little  later,  I  will 
just  say  briefly  here  that,  for  example,  land 
settlement  and  land  settlement  policies,  both 
under  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
and  The  Department  of  Agriculture,  are 
sometimes  co-related,  of  course.  But  I  think 
they  are  antiquated  and  should  be  scrapped 
and  brought  up  to  date. 

Now,  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  some  of  the 
hon.  Minister's  thinking  about  some  of  the 
committees  which  have  been  set  up,  and 
which  might  be  set  up,  because  it  seems  to 
be  the  policy  of  the  administration  in  Ontario 
today  that— if  they  want  to  avoid  unpleasant 
decisions— they  seem  to  feel  that  the  easiest 
way  around  meeting  an  unpleasant  decision 
is  to  appoint  a  committee  or  a  commission 
and  thus  avoid  facing  the  realities  of  the 
situation. 

What  I  want  to  do  at  the  outset,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  take  a  slightly  different  approach 
to  what  I  have  in  former  years,  and  perhaps 
what  others  have  said  on  the  subject  of  lands 
and    forests. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  on  a  very 
minimum  level  of  subsistence— call  it  unem- 
ployment insurance,  unemployment  relief, 
welfare,  charity  or  what  you  will— it  will 
cost  our  economy  $7.8  million  a  year  to  buy 
subsistence  for  5,000  people.  Look  at  the 
staggering  impact  on  our  economy  with 
175,000  people  out  of  work  in  this  province. 
In  other  words,  taking  the  same  compara- 
tive figures  and,  up-grading  them  to  an 
unemployed  population  of  175,000  people, 
we  find  that  something  like  $273  million  is 
going  out  of  our  economy  each  year  in  non- 
productive effort. 

Now,  these  people  have  to  be  supported— 
even  at  just  survival  limits— with  $30  a 
week— which  is  a  figure  I  have  used— and  if  we 
put  out  money,  goods  or  services,  the  value 
of  the  productive  effort  of  those  services 
is  diverted,  nevertheless,  to  the  same  extent. 
Federal  participation  in  these  social  and 
welfare  measures  must  be  measured  against 
the  knowledge  that  the  federal  authority 
picked  up  its  revenue  in  large  part  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  whatever  we  can 
do  to  reduce  the  impact  of  that  situation  must 
be  done— which  brings  me  to  a  point  I  make 
here. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  present 
policies  of  taxation  dues,  royalties  and  what 
have  you  on  the  revenue  side  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  continue  to  be 
both    unimaginative    and   unrealistic    as    they 
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apply  to  our  northern  economy.  There  is 
the  related  problem,  I  admit,  of  federal- 
provincial  fiscal  policy  and  the  necessity  to 
resolve   it. 

I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Ottawa  con- 
tinues to  ignore  that  particular  situation,  but 
that  is  another  question  which  is  better  a 
subject  for  discussion  on  the  budget  debate 
itself. 

The  estimates  for  1960  in  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  suggests  that  expendi- 
tures over  revenue  will  amount  to  some  $10 
million.  Some  $3.5  million  of  this  amount, 
approximately,  is  in  park  development— a 
laudable  programme  but  not  an  item  which 
should  be  used  to  reflect  on  revenues  and 
expenditures,  or  to  be  used  in  comparison 
of  revenues  against  expenditure.  Another  $3 
million  is  tied  in  with  salaries,  which  have  to 
do  with  new  staff  and  increases  in  salaries 
for  sustaining  personnel. 

Now,  to  return  to  my  submission,  it  is 
simply  this:  We  can  put  at  least  5,000  more 
people  in  gainful  employment  in  the  north 
for  a  start,  if  we  look  at  the  cost  of  wood  and 
the  effect  of  taxation  and  other  revenues 
derived  from  forest  products.  Five  thousand 
people  will  produce  a  payroll— even  at  a 
bare  minimum  of  $3,120  a  year— of  $15.6 
million.  Out  of  that— at  present  levels  of 
taxation  with  the  federal  government  in 
which  we  share  the  result— the  personal 
income  tax  will  draw  back  down  at  least 
$3  million  of  that  $15.6  million. 

But  more  important,  the  reduction  in  the 
cost  of  our  product  will  enable  our  producers 
to   meet   competition    abroad. 

Now,  getting  back  to  what  I  said  at  the 
outset,  to  keep  5,000  people  on  the  sub- 
sistence of  $30  a  week  will  cost  us  $7.8 
million  a  year  in  non-productive  charge  to 
the  public  purse.  In  other  words  it  is  an 
expenditure  of  no  return,  through  no  fault  of 
the  people  concerned,  but  nevertheless  an 
expenditure  of  no  return. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  an  adjust- 
ment of  dues,  royalties  and  other  revenue 
producing  channels  will  be  more  than  offset 
by  the  productive  effort  of  new  jobs  and 
reducing  the  cost  of  non-productive  social 
welfare  charges. 

There  is  also  the  measurable  effect  of  a 
new  payroll  of  $15.6  million  and  more  on 
business  and  commerce  generally,  and  I 
submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  two  points  must 
be  considered  here.  First,  is  it  better  to 
invest  public  funds  in  new  development  and 
industrial  enterprise?  Secondly,  is  it  better 
to  pay  out  public  funds  in  non-productive 
welfare  areas  far  in  excess  of  the  $5  million 


or  $6  million  reduction  in  dues,  which  would 
do  so  much  for  the  industry  generally  in 
forest    products? 

I  submit  again,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
department  should  not,  and  must  not— if  we 
are  to  develop  as  we  should— be  regarded  as 
an  expense  department,  or  a  deficit  depart- 
ment, merely  by  a  look  at  expenditures  as 
against  revenues,  if  you  will,  but  rather  as  a 
development  department  injecting  real  wealth 
rather  than  despair  into  our  economy. 

I  had  a  document  I  had  prepared— I  wanted 
to  illustrate  some  of  the  things  I  am  going 
to  talk  about  by  having  one  on  each  of  the 
hon.  member's  desks.  But  despite  the  fact 
that  I  have  seen  apples,  chinaware,  glassware, 
plowing  match  reports,  Stratford  festivals, 
and  all  kinds  of  other  worthy  articles,  never- 
theless, when  I  want  to  put  something  on  the 
table  from  the  district  of  Kenora,  I  guess  it 
just  was  not  quite  the  thing  to  do. 

But  anyway,  I  wanted  to  illustrate  what 
I  have  to  say  here  by  what  has  happened  in 
one  town  in  the  district  of  Kenora  within  our 
own  current  observations. 

The  town  of  Dryden,  for  example,  will 
celebrate  its  50th  anniversary,  starting  this 
fall  and  running  into  next  year.  And  to  say 
that  money  grows  on  trees  is  to  invite  psy- 
chiatric examination.  To  be  able  to  prove  it 
is  to  invite  incredulity,  and  credulous  as  it 
will  now  appear,  Dryden— which  next  year 
celebrates  its  50th  anniversary  of  incorporation 
as  a  town— is  able  to  prove  that  money  does 
grow  on  trees.  If  hon.  members  were  to 
witness  the  present  posture  of  this  bustling 
northwestern  Ontario  town,  among  others, 
buzzing  with  activity  in  the  industries  of  the 
forest,  the  lake  and  the  land,  they  would 
agree  with  me  that  the  case  for  trees  produc- 
ing money  will  quiet  the  inquiring  minds  of 
the  severest  jury. 

Since  1950  this  community,  particularly,  has 
doubled  its  population,  and  the  result  of 
the  doubling,  and  the  reason  for  the  doubling, 
of  the  population  of  that  community  has 
centred  almost  entirely  around  productivity 
of  the  forest  and  productivity  of  our  lakes. 

That  is  why  I  suggest  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  application  of  realistic  taxation  poli- 
cies in  the  forest  industry  is  not  only  neces- 
sary but  very  vital  to  northern  development, 
to  create  new  jobs,  to  shape  the  future 
application  of  interest  in  the  area,  and  to 
work  out  on  a  proper  basis  the  cost  of  the 
raw  material. 

Some  people  might  not  really  understand 
what  I  am  talking  about  here.  But  in  the 
forests,    and   in   the   industries   related   with 
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forests,  the  major  producers,  the  major  manu- 
facturers, are  those  known  as  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  and  actually  there  are  two  separate 
divisions  of  operation  in  whatever  company 
it  might  be. 

There  is  the  manufacturing  plant  known 
as  the  paper  mill,  and  the  logging  division 
which  has  the  responsibility  to  bring  the 
raw  materials  to  the  mill  for  manufacture. 

Now,  that  mill  is  just  as  much  a  customer 
of  the  logging  division  of  it  own  company 
as  it  would  be  if  they  were  selling  raw 
material  to  any  other  source,  or  through 
any  other  channels.  In  simple  English,  it 
reduces  itself  to  this:  that  if  the  logging  divi- 
sion of  any  given  company  cannot  deliver 
the  wood  to  the  point  of  manufacture,  at 
a  cost  of  raw  material  which  the  mill  manage- 
ment itself  can  absorb  and  carry  through  to 
a  reasonably  profitable  conclusion,  in  the 
delivery  of  the  finished  product,  then  the 
whole  operation  is  going  to  be  unsuccessful. 

And  it  is  not  necessarily  the  lack  of  suc- 
cess of  a  particular  established  operation 
that  is  of  so  much  concern  to  the  north,  it  is 
the  effect  it  has  on  future  development  when 
costs  reach  the  point  where  competitive  pro- 
duction appears  to  become  impossible. 

That  is  why  I  suggest  here,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  ■■•r  have  to  take  a  ;^ew  look  at  our 
taxatio  >  policy,  a  new  look  at  charges  on 
timber,  to  adjust  and  bring  into  line,  and 
bring  into  realistic  area,  the  costs  of  wood 
delivered  at  the  point  of  manufacture.  I 
say  this,  because  the  distances  of  wood  now, 
from  the  point  of  manufacture,  range  all 
the  way  from  10  miles  to,  in  some  cases, 
160  and  165  miles.  And  yet,  in  a  given 
area  of  yield  or  a  given  area  of  crop,  if 
you  will,  there  is  very  little  difference  in 
the  cost  of  the  wood  on  the  stump  or  stump- 
age  dues  as  they  are  known. 

Another  thing  which  has  been  very 
important  to  the  north  country,  and  another 
aspect  of  this  whole  cost  picture  related  to 
the  industry  itself,  has  been  labour-manage- 
ment relations.  Despite,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  hear  in  this  House  from  time  to  time, 
I  can  assure  you  that  there  is  a  very,  very 
high  degree  of  co-operation  between  manage- 
ment and  the  men  who  negotiate  with  them 
in  the  interests  of  labour. 

Last  Saturday,  for  example,  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  take  a  couple  of  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  on  a  trip  through  one 
of  our  mills  in  the  north.  They  were  quite 
surprised— in  speaking  to  both  management 
and  to  men  in  the  mills  and  to  men  in  the 
logging  division  outside,  who  belong  to  a 
different  kind   of  union— that  everyone  was 


quite  happy  with  the  situation,  and  that  all 
concerned  were  eager  to  move  forward  as 
quickly  as  they  could. 

The  only  areas  of  disagreement  were  those 
having  to  do  with  day-to-day  grievances, 
that  come  up  in  any  family,  about  who  should 
be  disciplined  for  doing  what  in  the  ordinary 
routine  events  of  the  day. 

But,  as  far  as  the  overall  policies,  the 
overall  wage  structure,  and  the  overall 
fringe  benefits,  the  working  conditions,  the 
aims  and  objects  of  the  company,  and  so 
on,  are  concerned,  there  is  unaminity  of 
agreement  right  across  the  line. 

Now,  there  are  those  who  say  that  it 
would  be  better  if  all  industry  such  as  this— 
where  they  control  the  raw  material,  par- 
ticularly in  the  activity  of  industry  of  this 
kind— might  better  be  put  under  public 
ownership  and  controlled  accordingly. 

One  important  aspect  one  must  remember, 
when  they  talk  about  northern  development, 
is  this:  That,  even  in  this  day  of  a  very  high 
degree  of  mechanization  and  technology,  if 
you  will,  there  are  still  many  fields  of 
activity,  in  the  woods,  in  the  mines,  and  so 
on,  which  require  hard  physical  labovir  and, 
in  addition,  a  great  deal  of  courage  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  a  particular  situation. 

The  only  way  we  are  yet  going  to  get 
people  to  accept  that  challenge,  in  whatever 
way  it  may  be  laid  down  to  them,  is  by 
leaving  them  some  reasonable  independence 
of  action  where  they  might  risk  their  own 
time.  Many  of  them  do  hard  work  for  8 
and  10  years  at  a  time,  to  the  end  that 
they  might  realize  some  of  the  better  things 
of  life  as  they  grow  older.  That  philosophy 
still  obtains  there  and  it  is  fiercely  protected 
in  the  individual  sense  by  those  who  are  most 
actively  engaged  in  the  activity  I  speak  about. 

Now,  there  is  another  matter  which  I  think 
deserves  some  rather  close  attention  in  this 
House,  particularly  by  the  hon.  Minister  con- 
cerned—and I  would  say  more  particularly 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province 
(Mr.  Frost)— and  that  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
definite  policy— and  I  do  not  know  of  any 
better  department  in  which  to  start  it— but 
a  definite  policy  of  integration  of  activity 
wherever  it  relates  to  northern  development 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Now,  whatever  we  try  to  do  in  the  north 
country,  whether  it  is  in  town  or  forest,  we 
usually  run  up  against  The  Department  of 
Land  and  Forests,  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  The  Department  of  Mining, 
The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, The  Department  of  Health  and  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  Indian  problems 
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—usually  as  they  relate  to  the  federal  matter, 
of  course— and  police  activity  and  related 
problem  divisions  in  that  department,  too. 

There  a  great  deal  of  frustration  takes 
place,  and  w^e  are  running  into  it  constantly. 

What  we  need  here,  I  submit  very  respect- 
fully, Mr.  Chairman,  is  some  person,  or  some 
group,  who  has  the  ear  and  the  sympathy 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day— whatever 
the  political  philosophy  of  the  Prime 
Minister  may  be— and  who  can  go  out  and 
co-ordinate  the  thinking  and  the  activities  of 
these  particular  departments  as  they  relate  to 
northern  development. 

It  need  not  be  a  large  committee  or  a 
commission  or  anything  of  the  kind,  perhaps 
an  individual  could  do  it.  Perhaps  it  need  not 
even  be  an  hon.  member  of  the  Legislature, 
or  even  an  hon.  Minister  of  the  Cabinet.  But 
there  has  to  be  someone,  or  some  group,  with 
some  flexibility  in  authority,  who  can  promote 
the  very  necessary  co-ordination  which  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  if  we  are  to  proceed 
much  further  in  northern  Ontario. 

Allied  with  tliat,  there  is  another  very 
serious  problem  we  have,  and  I  would  com- 
mend this  to  the  thinking  of  the  metropolitan 
press  of  the  province,  first  of  all.  I  would  say 
this,  that  there  is  far  too  little  information 
about  the  north  in  the  news  columns  and 
discussed  in  the  editorial  columns  in  the  met- 
ropolitan newpapers  of  Ontario.  It  is  amazing 
indeed  to  find,  in  southern  Ontario,  how  few 
people  realize  what  potentialities  we  have  in 
the  northwest,  and  what  opportunities  there 
are  for  young  people  in  this  province. 

We  need  not  look  for  any  far  frontiers  or 
any  great  lands  of  adventure  or  anything  of 
the  sort.  We  have,  right  within  access— within 
reach  of  every  person  in  the  province— an 
opportunity  to  do  a  great  job  of  northern 
development. 

And  leading  down  from  the  metropolitan 
press  we  get  into  our  own  press  at  home,  where 
we  find  rather  vast  distances,  as  compared 
witli  southern  Ontario,  from  town  to  town. 
So  the  editor  of  one  community  might  be  150 
miles  away  from  the  editor  of  another  com- 
munity, and  still  be  in  the  same  district,  and 
still  not  have  any  co-ordination  of  thinking, 
of  synchronization,  of  action. 

And  I  would  suggest  that  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  is  a  great  opportunity  in  zones  of 
the  province,  perhaps  starting  with  north- 
western Ontario,  then  northern,  then  north- 
eastern Ontario.  There  is  a  great  opportunity 
here  for  some  newspaper  people  to  put 
together  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  weekly  maga- 
zine, or  call  it  what  you  will,  which  can  get 
together  all  the  opinions  and  all  the  relevant 


news  of  all  the  newspapers  in  the  area,  and 
pass  that  information  along,  first  to  our  own 
citizens,  and  then  to  those  whom  we  call 
"down  east."  There  is  an  opportunity  here 
which  we  have  to  do  something  with. 

I  was  disappointed,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  note 
that  the  hon.  Minister  did  not  say  anything— 
or,  if  he  did,  very  little— about  secondary 
industries  in  the  province.  And  I  want  to 
discuss  this  at  some  length  at  this  time, 
because  it  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  entire 
development  and  shaping  of  policy  I  have 
been    talking    about. 

I  would  first  of  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  express 
appreciation  of  the  support  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  the  support 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province, 
in  his  letter  to  me  of  January  15,  1959, 
wherein  he  agreed  that  secondary  industries 
in  the  forest  must  be  protected  and  encour- 
aged. There  are  some  specific  instances  which 
I  shall  finally  outline,  but  first  under  various 
headings  I  want  to  set  out  certain  views 
with  which  I  hope  hon.  members  will  agree. 

First  of  all,  the  major  industry  in  forestry 
could  be  classified  as  being  the  pulp  and 
paper  manufacturers  of  the  province.  It 
has,  I  think,  been  generally  accepted  that 
impressive  capital  expenditure  in  major  indus- 
try is  only  possible  if  a  form  of  sustaining 
yield  is  guaranteed,  not  only  in  areas  possible 
of  mathematical  projection  of  yield  itself,  but 
also  against  other  risks  such  as  fire,  insect 
infestation  and  the  like. 

It  would  be  my  opinion  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  has  "gone  about 
as  far  it  can  go"  in  this  direction.  Not  only 
have  the  producers  of  pulp  and  paper  ade- 
quate crop  areas— and  rightly  so— they  also 
have  impressive  "reserve"  areas  and  have 
enjoyed  extensive  benefits  from  forest  inven- 
tory, transportation,  and  the  like. 

I  cannot  believe  though,  as  I  have  already 
said,  that  taxing  policy  under  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  has  been 
nearly  as  realistic.  Nor  can  I  agree  with  the 
socialists  that  policy  in  taxation  of  natural 
Resources  should  be  semi-confiscatory.  I 
subscribe  to  the  opposite  view  that  a  lower 
level  of  taxation  would  encourage  new  jobs, 
new  markets,  new  development  which  would 
more  than  offset  financial  loss  from  reduced 
taxation;  in  fact,  would  increase  provincial 
revenues  through  other  sources  and  the 
reduced  levels  of  taxation. 

In  matters  of  policy  in  the  department,  the 
major  industry  has  been  well  represented  both 
in  numbers  and  ability.  The  hon.  Minister 
has  indicated  to  me,  and  to  the  committee. 
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that  membership  in  the  pohcy  advisory  com- 
mittee will  not  necessarily  reduce  the  number 
of  those  from  major  industry,  but  will 
increase  the  number  from  the  secondary 
industries. 

In  short,  following  his  proposed  policy,  it 
can  be  said  that  we  mutually  agree  that  a 
policy  of  balance  must  be  pursued.  It  can 
also  be  said  that  the  pulp  and  paper  people 
are  particularly  well  qualified  to  press  their 
views  on  policy. 

In  discussing  secondary  industry,  it  would 
be  my  purpose  here  to  point  up  some  real 
problems,  both  to  the  operator  and  to  the 
public  interest.  So  many  small  but  important 
communities  depend  upon  the  secondary 
activity  in  forestry.  The  number  in  employ- 
ment is  impressive,  the  number  who  could  be 
employed  in  new  jobs  is  equally  impressive. 
We  must  keep  in  mind  those  communities 
which  are  wholly  dependent,  and  those  which 
are  dependent  to  an  impressive  degree,  on 
secondary  activity.  These  would  particularly 
include  those  which  produce  lumber,  railway 
ties,  culvert  timber,  hydro  poles,  and  the  like. 

These  producers  of  employment  have  suf- 
fered not  only  the  usual  impact  of  recession; 
they  have  suffered,  and  continue  to  suffer,  the 
impact  of  unrealistic  timber  dues,  and  an 
equally  severe  penalty  from  the  application 
of  freight  rates,  particularly  in  northern  and 
northwestern  Ontario.  Consequently,  the 
competition  of  the  western  provinces  in  lum- 
ber, ties,  poles,  and  so  on,  is  no  longer  com- 
petitive but  oppressive.  Thus,  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  our  policies  must  be  adjusted 
to  meet  the  light  of  day. 

The  effect  of  present  policy  is  unduly 
severe  upon  communities  such  as  Hudson, 
Sioux  Lookout,  Hearst,  Red  Lake  Road,  Ear 
Falls,  the  Lakehead,  Nipigon,  Cochrane,  and 
the  like;  not  necessarily  in  order  of  impor- 
tance. 

It  is  here  that  I  will  suggest  that  supply 
of  raw  materials  from  Crown  lands  to  these 
secondary  industries  must  be  guaranteed, 
not  only  in  allocation  or  reallocation  of 
Crown  lands,  but  within  the  structure  of 
timber  management  policy  on  lands  licenced 
to  pulp  and  paper  producers. 

The  posture  of  the  whole  industry  can  be 
maintained  only  on  the  elimination  of  waste 
of  forest  crop,  sensible  tax  and  dues  charges, 
fair  freight  costs,  and  thus,  the  ability  to 
compete  in  the  national  and  international 
markets,  whilst  maintaining  a  proper  degree 
of  income  to  the  workers  in  the  forests  and 
the  plants.  Mature  timber  must  be  harvested. 

Thus  the  secondary  operators  must  share 
fully  in  the  overall  activity  lest  waste  alone 


cripple  our  force  in  markets.  And,  may  I 
suggest  here,  that  insufficiency  of  staff  in  the 
department  is  no  longer  a  factor  in  further 
delay. 

About  freight  rates,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  say  this:  the  economic  orbit  of  northwest- 
ern Ontario  might  be  said  to  revolve  about 
Manitoba.  In  the  practical  projection,  this 
thinking  does  not  stand  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

The  first  is  that  development  investment  on 
a  large  and  continuing  scale  is  necessary  in 
all  the  territorial  districts  of  Ontario.  To 
maintain  or  ascend  this  scale,  large  credits 
are  necessary,  be  they  government  guaran- 
tees or  corporate  investment  supported  by 
tangible  resources  of  the  area.  Manitoba 
is  in  no  position  to  provide  a  base  of  that 
kind,  except  that  it  be  a  base  in  support 
of  the  corporate  structure  alone,  without 
regard  to  the  public  interest.  Ontario  is  in 
the  position  of  providing  the  broad  base  to 
northern  economic  development,  while  main- 
taining an  atmosphere  of  return  in  both  the 
corporate  structure  and  in  the  structure  of 
public  interest. 

There,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  essential  point 
of  difference  between  continued  union  with 
Ontario  and  projected  union  with  Manitoba. 
We  might,  in  fact,  balance  both  economies 
by  absorbing  Manitoba. 

Thus,  it  has  been  particularly  disturbing  in 
recent  years  to  know  that,  with  each  proposed 
increase  in  freight  rates,  the  province  of 
Ontario  neglects  to  offer  any  constructive 
resistance  to  increases  in  freight  rates.  It  is 
one  thing  to  say  that  the  whole  freight  rate 
structure  is  hopelessly  out  of  balance  in  per- 
haps a  genuine  desire  to  offer  aid  to  distant 
areas  in  the  Confederation.  But  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  government  of  the 
province  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  the  dis- 
tance between  Kenora  and  Toronto,  for 
example,  is  greater  than  the  distance  from  the 
capital   city   of  New   Brunswick  to   Toronto. 

The  government  of  Ontario  has  been  con- 
tent—and this  has  always  been  a  fallacy 
regardless  of  the  political  complexion  of  the 
government— to  justify  the  absence  of  protest 
in  the  belief  that  competition  from  allied 
trucking  lines  in  southern  Ontario  would,  in 
itself,  hold  down  runaway  transport  costs. 
I  am  not  prepared  to  fully  examine  that 
theory  here,  except  to  say  that  in  recent  years 
it  appears  that  increases  in  trucking  costs 
normally  follow  increases  in  rail  charges. 

However,  it  is  not  now  practical,  or  even 
sensible,  to  suggest  that  northern  and  north- 
western Ontario  can  depend  upon  truck 
transport    to    compete    in    the    movement   of 
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heavy  goods— such  as  pulpwood,  lumber, 
poles— to  the  extent  that  overall  costs  of 
movement  will  not  increase.  Railway  interests 
here  are  either  selfish  or  unrealistic  when 
they  do  not  fix  charges  in  the  light  that 
they  are  handling  the  entire  ouput  of 
the  forest  industry  in  many  areas.  Other 
areas  of  business  are  not  unlikely  to  recog- 
nize a  bulk  atmosphere  with  customers.  Per- 
haps the  hon.  Minister's  department  could 
successfully  review  the  facts  of  life  with  the 
railways. 

My  submission  here  is  that  Ontario  can  no 
longer  ignore  the  impact  of  freight  rates  on 
northern  and  northwestern  Ontario's  economy. 

Now,  continuing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
establish  firm  thinking  from  any  responsible 
source  that  the  major  industries  have  any 
desire  to  get  into  large-scale  lumber  and 
related  production. 

Simultaneously,  I  find  a  wide  section  of 
operators  in  secondary  industries  who  are 
unable  to  look  forward  with  confidence  that 
they  will  have  a  continuing  supply  of  raw 
material.  The  corporations  have  contained 
most  of  the  accessible  areas  within  pulp  and 
paper  futurity.  Some  operate  complementary 
lumber  and  tie  mills,  either  alone  or  through 
small  operators.  Others  put  every  obstruc- 
tion in  the  way  of  the  secondary  operator. 
On  the  whole  it  does  not  seem  to  be  a  satis- 
factory situation.  It  is  the  expressed  feeling 
of  too  many  secondary  operators  that  they 
cannot  look  to  a  planned  future  with  confi- 
dence, and  that  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  operates  too  exclusively  in  the 
interests  of  the  corporate  operator  in  pulp 
and  paper.  They  point  out,  with  real  justifi- 
cation, that  it  appears  to  them  that  it  might 
be  the  department  policy  to  allocate  all 
Crown  lands  to  big  companies  to  reduce 
admmistrative  and  functional  detail. 

It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  capital 
structure  required  of,  say,  a  sawmilling  opera- 
tion, should  be  built  around  at  least  a  10- 
year  supply  of  raw  material,  of  all  suitable 
grades  and  species.  It  would  enable  a  sec- 
ondary operator  to  plan  out  not  only  the 
logging  and  milling  operations,  but  the 
equally  important  factor  of  term  marketing  of 
the  product.  Without  a  form  of  term  market- 
ing, we  will  allow  yet  another  weapon  in  the 
hands  of  competitors. 

We  have,  for  example,  an  operation  at 
Sioux  Lookout  and  Hudson;  the  firm  saws 
lumber  in  Hudson  in  a  summer  operation  and 
employs  a  like  number  of  men  in  the  bush. 
Yet  the  company  can  cut  only  one  species, 
and  the  company  which  holds  the  area  licence 
on     all     other     species— Anglo-Newfoundland 


Development  Company  Limited— refuses  to 
allow  them  to  cut  spruce  in  the  same  area, 
despite  the  fact  that  adjacent  pine  cutting 
will  cause  blow  down  and  waste  of  the  adja- 
cent spruce.  Here  timber  management  regu- 
lations should  dictate  what  is  proper  and  what 
is  not  proper  on  Crown  lands. 

We  have,  for  example,  a  tie  treating  plant 
at  Sioux  Lookout  where  hundred  of  thousands 
of  railway  ties  are  imported  from  the  far 
west  for  treatment  in  the  Sioux  Lookout  plant. 
Due  to  regulations,  licences,  options  and 
every  other  kind  of  real  or  designed  obstruc- 
tion, local  operators  cannot  produce  ties 
locally  for  delivery  to  the  local  plant. 

We  have,  for  example,  a  timber  treating 
plant  at  the  Lakehead,  where  production 
could  be  stepped  up  and  more  men  employed, 
and  retained  in  employment,  if  long-range 
supply  could  be  guaranteed,  not  on  a  year 
by  year,  month  by  month  basis,  but  on  a  long- 
term  guarantee. 

We  have,  for  example,  at  Hearst  a  condi- 
tion where  lumber  operators  are  contained 
by  corporate  enterprise,  and  operators  there 
depend  upon  a  year  to  year  allocation  of  small 
tracts  to  continue  an  industry  upon  which  the 
entire  community  depends. 

We  have,  for  example,  an  operator  near 
Chapleau  who  is  in  difficulty  because  the 
saw  timber  allocated  is  so  located,  and  then  so 
infested  with  insects  that  his  grade  imperils 
any  future  operation.  This  operator  is  pre- 
pared to  set  up  a  plant  at  Sioux  Lookout  with 
attendant  year-round  employment  for  more 
than  100  men  if  he  can  secure  a  tract  suffi- 
cient to  guarantee  a  10-year  operation  of  mar- 
ketable grade.  An  area  of  less  than  100 
square  miles  would  guarantee  this  new 
employment,  but  it  is  contained  within  a 
vastly  greater  area— some  4,000  square  miles- 
held  for  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Develop- 
ment Company,  which  company  has  already 
attempted  to  chase  one  employment  pro- 
ducing operator,  from  the  area,  through 
the  courts. 

I  could  outline  many  more  examples  of 
what  I  believe  to  be  a  short-sighted  applica- 
tion of  policy.  No  one  desires  to  upset 
corporate  planning,  no  one  intends  to  do  so. 
But  proper  application  of  timber  management 
must  quickly  develop  if  the  public  is  not  to 
be  aroused  to  demand  it. 

There  is  a  wide  and  ready  opportunity  to 
protect  and  expand  both  areas  of  interest. 
Too  much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
one,  and  to  little  to  the  other. 

We  are  all  in  the  dilemma  of  not  only 
reducing  unemployment;  we  must  also  create 
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new   jobs.     It   is    a   double-barreled   task   we 
have  ahead  of  us. 

Major  forest  industry  is  now  on  a  long-term 
basis,  the  secondary  industry  must  receive 
the  same  kind  of  treatment;  not  tomorrow, 
not  next  year,  but  today.  There  is  elbow 
room  in  the  overall  industry  for  both  areas 
of   interest. 

We  also  have  to  think  about  the  little  man, 
the  small  homesteader  and  others  who  take 
out  a  few  logs  each  year,  and  the  little  man 
is  being  pushed  to  the  wall  in  all  spheres 
of  our  economy.  The  grocer,  the  farmer, 
the  workman,  are  all  folded  to  the  corporate 
structure.  But  there  is  still  a  pride  of  indi- 
viduality which  we  cannot  brashly  ignore. 
In  forestry,  we  must  likewise  maintain  some 
freedom  of  movement  for  the  man  who  wants 
to  cut  small  amounts  of  wood  for  custom 
sale  to  pulp  mills  and  to  lumber  mills. 
Slowly  but  surely  accessible  land  is  being 
closed  out  to  him.  He  needs  our  consideration 
as    well. 

I  wish  to  discuss  export  policy  for  a 
moment.  Without  discussing  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  export  of  raw  pulpwood,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  this  phase  of  forestry 
has  about  ground  to  a  halt.  But  what  do 
we  have  to  fill  the  vacuum  in  our  northern 
economy? 

More  mills  were  to  be  built,  but  they 
have  not  been  built.  We  did  complete  or 
reinvigorate  those  projects  which  were 
initiated  in  the  late  1930's.  Existing  mills 
have  stepped  up  productive  capacity. 

But  areas  once  dependent  upon  export 
wood  are  without  those  payrolls  and  do  not 
yet  have  an  alternative.  Discouragingly,  they 
read  of  new  mills  in  the  west  and  in  the 
eastern  provinces.  They  learn  of  American 
import    of    European    wood. 

Here  again,  we  need  a  declaration  of 
intent;  a  declaration  based  on  human  need. 
What  will  be  the  alternative  to  abandonment 
of  export  policy?  A  policy  of  wait  and  see 
which  has  taken  place  up  to  now,  will  not 
fill  empty  lunch  pails  or  empty  cash  registers. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  outlined,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  make  these  several  gen- 
eral statements  as  I  conclude: 

1.  That  major  industry  in  forestry  appears 
to  be  in  good  shape  as  far  as  sustained 
yield  area  and  reserve  area  follows. 

2.  That  tax  policy  in  major  industry,  as 
it  applies  to  creation  of  new  expansion  and 
new  jobs,  should  be  overhauled. 

3.  That  secondary  industry  must  be  a 
subject  of  firm  policy  in  the  future,  and  be 


adequately  represented  on  advisory  conunittee 
on    policy. 

4.  That  waste  in  utilization  of  forest  crop 
must  be  eliminated. 

5.  That  longer  term  licence  be  applied  to 
secondary  industry  to  plan  capitalization  and 
marketing. 

6.  That  government  thinking  must  recog- 
nize the  impact  of  railway  freight  rates  on 
northern    industry. 

7.  That,  in  addition  to  a  proper  allocation 
of  land  for  secondary  industry,  the  manage- 
ment of  timber  tracts  must  be  properly 
inter-related  between  licenced  major  industry 
and  secondary  industry  capable  of  providing 
employment. 

8.  That  communities  dependent,  in  whole 
or  in  significant  part,  on  secondary  industry, 
must  be  assured  of  economic  security. 

9.  That  the  small  operator,  not  included 
in  major  and  secondary  operation,  be  again 
recognized  as  an  integral  part  of  northern 
economy. 

10.  That  with  the  abandonment  of  export 
of  raw  pulpwood,  an  alternative  policy  of 
economic  consequence  be  extended  to  areas 
affected. 

These  10  points,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sincerely 
subscribe  to  your  consideration.  I  set  down 
what  I  feel,  from  a  life-long  association  with 
the  north  and  its  problems,  what  I  believe  to 
be  right.  We  need  not  lift  our  vision  for  new 
frontiers  and  new  horizons.  It  would  be 
better  to  lower  our  sights  to  cultivate  a  thriv- 
ing economy  in  the  readily  accessible  areas  of 
our  province.  There  is  no  better  place  to 
start  than  in  northern  and  northwestern 
Ontario. 

But  I  do  caution  that  costs  of  production 
can  disturb  market  potentialities.  At  the 
same  time,  we  can  likewise  lose  markets 
forever  if  we  do  not  move  now  to  establish 
a  pattern  of  productivity.  Imagination,  har- 
nessed to  developmental  investment  of  public 
funds  in  revenue-producing  employment  and 
commercial  development,  can  quickly  pro- 
duce that  pattern  of  productivity.  There 
is    no    time    to    lose. 

In  moving  into  such  a  pattern,  we  must 
synchronize  all  elements  of  productive  capa- 
city from  the  raw  material.  To  achieve 
these  ends,  we  must  have  complete  co-ordina- 
tion of  efi^ort  within  our  people,  within  the 
government,  within  the  press  of  the  province, 
and  within  the  industry  itself. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  not  10  points  that  I 
would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  but  I  have  two. 
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Last  year  I  raised  a  number  of  what  I 
felt  were  basic  problems  with  the  former 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  considering 
our  forest  policy.  I  did  so  following  a 
week  or  10-day  personal  tour  that  I  took 
in  visiting  many  of  the  limits  in  northern 
Ontario  as  a  supplementary  effort,  as  it 
were,  to  the  tour  by  some  hon.  members 
that  was  made  then. 

In  light  of  my  first-hand  investigation 
of  some  of  these  problems,  following  the 
getting  of  information  from  various  com- 
panies, I  raised  two  or  three  issues  with 
the  then  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests.  I 
want  to  review  two  of  those  now. 

One  has  to  do  with  the  problem  of 
regeneration.  Now,  as  the  present  hon.  Minis- 
ter is  aware,  our  great  problem  here  is  that, 
among  the  experts,  we  can  get  no  common 
view.  I  think  his  hon.  predecessor  in  the 
office  put  it  this  way,  that  if  we  put  500 
foresters  in  a  room,  and  got  them  discussing 
policy,  we  would  likely  come  up  with  500 
different  proposals. 

But  the  thing,  it  seems  to  me,  is  con- 
trasted in  two  adjoining  companies  in 
northern  Ontario.  They  are  named  the 
Marathon  and  Kimberley-Clark. 

In  essentially  the  same  kind  of  an  area 
with  much  the  same  kind  of  forest  resources 
to  work  on,  though  not  completely  so,  we 
have  Marathon,  which  operates  on  the  basis 
that  regeneration  can  be  counted  upon  as  a 
natural  regeneration  and  there  has  to  be 
only  limited  assistance.  Put  in  terms  of 
percentages,  their  view  is  that  we  can 
count  on  85  per  cent,  of  it  nattirally  regener- 
ating and  only  15  per  cent,  must  be  artificial 
regeneration. 

We  move  across  an  invisible  border,  so 
to  speak,  into  the  Kimberley-Clark  operations, 
and  we  find  a  company  that  takes  a  funda- 
mentally different  approach:  that  we  simply 
cannot  count  on  nature  for  the  necessary 
natural  regeneration  and,  therefore,  they 
operate  on  the  principle  that,  from  the  very 
outset,  we  have  got  to  supplement  nature's 
effort. 

Here  we  have  that  kind  of  a  conflict  as 
between  two  companies  which,  when  we  dis- 
cuss it  with  their  foresters,  we  have  to  con- 
cede are  attempting  to  do  a  serious  job.  I 
think  we  must  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  companies  which  are 
really  only  toying  with  this  job  of  regenera- 
tion. 

I  suggested  last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
one  reason  why  they  were  toying  with  it 
was  that  there  were  no  prescriptions  laid 
down  by  this  government  as  to  what  must  be 


done,  even  though  the  prescriptions— the 
standards— would  have  to  be  flexible,  would 
have  to  vary  with  the  different  conditions. 
Such  standards  must  be  laid  down,  and 
until  they  are  laid  down,  there  are  some  com- 
panies in  the  north  who  are  simply  going 
to  do  no  more  than  they  are  doing  now, 
and  that  is  very,  very  close  to  nothing. 

Now,  just  concluding  that  point,  the  hon. 
Minister  last  year  observed  that  they  had 
reached  the  stage  where  they  had  a  plan 
and  presumably  they  were  putting  this  plan 
into  effect.  Quite  frankly,  I  am  not  clear,  in 
my  own  mind,  exactly  what  the  plan  is, 
other  than,  for  the  first  time,  they  have  been 
able  to  get  the  companies  to  come  in  and  sit 
down  with  them. 

But,  what  I  would  like  to  know  is,  what 
is  there  in  this  plan,  by  way  of  specific 
standards  of  regeneration,  that  must  be  lived 
up  to?  I  ask  because,  if  my  assessment  is 
correct,  until  we  have  those  specific  standards, 
we  are  not  going  to  be  achieving  the  objec- 
tive that  we  want. 

Now,  tied  in  with  that,  Mr.  Chairman, 
yesterday  I  was  very  interested,  in  reading 
the  current  issue  of  Maclean's  magazine,  to 
note  another  in  the  series  of  advertisements 
put  out  by  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
of  Canada,  and  in  a  very  delightful  pic- 
torial presentation  with  a  bit  of  copy  under- 
neath it,  they  say  this: 

Pulp  and  paper  has  a  good  record  as 
as  a  tenant  in  Canada's  forests.  It  manages 
its  leased  woodlands  wisely,  growing  more 
wood  than  it  cuts. 

Quite  frankly,  I  would  like  to  know 
whether  that  is  true— that  they  are  growing 
more  wood  than  they  cut. 

Although  only  a  tenant,  the  industry 
makes  the  largest  financial  contribution  to 
the  conservation  and  protection  of  Canada's 
publicly  owned  forests. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
ask  whether  that  is  factually  the  case,  because 
I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  not.  And  it  is 
a  pretty  sad  commentary  on  how  little  is 
being  done  by  governments  when  we  think 
up  to  the  proportions  of  the  job  that  must 
be  tackled. 

Tied  in  with  this,  I  have  some  other 
figures  which,  I  must  confess,  I  find  increas- 
ingly distressing  each  time  we  find  the 
department  brings  them  up  to  date.  As  I 
recall,  last  year  the  number  of  trees  that 
the  government  stated  they  had  made  avail- 
able for  reforestation  was  something  a  little 
in  excess  of  30  million.  This  year  it  is  35 
million,  some  19  million  on  Crown  lands  and 
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some    14.5   million   on    private    lands.      Next 
year  they  expect  it  will  be  40  million. 

I  think  I  got  agreement,  when  we  were 
discussing  this  last  year,  that  if  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  reforest  all  the  area  in  this 
province  that  requires  reforestation— and  let 
us  bear  this  in  mind,  that  this  government, 
when  it  passed  its  bill  in  1953,  absolved  the 
companies,  that  are  now  in  the  field,  of  any 
obligation  to  reforest  the  cut  prior  to  then— 
the  obligation  falls  on  the  government  to 
do  the  job  which  was  not  done  back  in  those 
years. 

But,  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to  do  that 
overall  job,  we  are  going  to  require  at  least 
100  million  trees  a  year,  and  only  if  we 
have  100  million  trees  a  year  are  we  going 
to  be  able  to  sort  of  put  back  into  economic 
production  great  areas  of  this  province  which 
are  today  more  or  less  economic  wasteland 
because  of  the  past  practices  there. 

What  hope  have  we  to  get  to  this  100 
million  as  a  sort  of  minimum  to  achieve  this 
very  desirable  objective? 

The  hon.  Minister  comes  before  the  House 
and  says:  "This  year  we  are  planning  35 
million,  or  we  have  35  million  trees  made 
available.     Next  year,  40  million." 

Well,  at  the  rate  we  are  going,  it  is  going 
to  take  about  15  years  before  we  get  up  to 
the  desirable  objective,  and  after  that  we 
will  only  tackle  the  job  in  all  its  proportions 
that  stare  us  in  the  face  because  of  all  the 
years  of  past  neglect. 

I  do  not  know  what  comment  the  hon. 
Minister  can  make  on  it,  because  I  think 
that  the  failures  of  the  government  rather 
defy  any  serious  comment  or  serious  state- 
ment being  explained  away. 

In  connection  with  that,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  another  question. 

I  think  there  was  general  agreement  in 
this  House— when  we  discussed  it  in  earlier 
years— that  the  federal  government  is  not 
doing  its  share  in  terms  of  conservation  and 
reforestation.  The  reforestation  industries,  in 
their  presentations  to  the  Gordon  commission 
on  Canada's  economic  prospects,  pointed  out 
that  some  $200  million  a  year  is  going  in 
taxes  to  the  federal  government  from  this 
industry.  No  more  than  $10  million  is  being 
plowed  back  into  conservation  and  reforesta- 
tion. 

I  would  agree  on  this  aspect  with  the 
previous  hon.  speaker,  from  the  constituency 
of  Kenora,  tliat  the  federal  government  should 
be  assuming  a  greater  share  of  this  job 
because  it  is  taking  considerable  of  the  finan- 
cial resources,  through  taxes,  from  this  area. 


Now,  back  in  the  days  when  we  had  that 
"horrible  Liberal  regime"  up  there,  they 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  face  the  necessities 
of  life.  I  suppose  we  just  had  to  fold  our 
hands  and  accept  the  consequences  as  every- 
body had.  But,  now  we  have  the  Progressive- 
Conservatives  at  Ottawa.  Does  one  mean 
to  say  that  they  are  as  neglectful  and  uncon- 
siderate  of  the  requirements— they  are  worse, 
some  of  my  hon.  friends  here  say— well,  I 
will  have  to  take  their  word  for  it,  until  they 
can  prove  differently.  These  are  the  present 
Ontario  government's  political  buddies  up 
there. 

Now,  let  us  get  some  imaginative  approach 
to  this  problem,  because  clearly  the  federal 
government,  in  its  legislation,  accepts  its 
obligation,  but  it  has  not  been  fulfilling  it. 
I  think  it  is  time  that  once  again  this  govern- 
ment begin  to  roar  like  a  lion  on  this  issue 
to  see  if  they  can  get  the  federal  govern- 
ment to   do   something  about  it. 

The  second  point  that  I  wanted  to  raise— 
and  I  think  maybe  I  can  get  it  covered,  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  the  6  o'clock  adjournment 
hour— ties  in  witli  some  of  the  remarks  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora.  In  the  last 
two  or  three  years  I  have  raised,  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  limits  these  companies  have  in  north- 
ern Ontario  are  not  too  big.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  have  been  indications  to  show 
that  the  companies  themselves,  because  of 
the  public  consideration  of  this  issue,  were 
putting  more  facilities  in  so  that  their  plant 
facilities  would  equate  more  logically  with 
the  size  of  the  limits  they  have. 

But,  to  cite  one  example  I  gave  hon. 
members  last  year,  may  I  refer  to  what  I 
think  is  described  as  the  Patricia  limit,  north 
of  the  town  of  Kenora  and  Dryden,  which,  as 
far  as  the  plans  are  concerned,  has  been 
divided  into  15  compartments.  Some  7  of 
those  compartments,  up  the  Red  Lake  road, 
have  been  brought  into  operation,  they  are 
punching  a  road  north  of  Kenora  into  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  limit  to  open  up 
more  compartments. 

The  thing  I  draw  to  your  attention,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  this  company  got  this 
limit  in  the  year  1921  and  now,  38  years  later, 
it  has  not  got  half  of  the  limits  opened  up. 
And  because  of  its  not  having  half  of 
the  limits  opened  up,  there  are  great  stretches 
—exactly  how  much  of  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  limits,  we  are  not  altogether  sure- 
have  been  destroyed  because  of  bud  worm 
and  other  disease  infections. 

So  the  necessity  of  keeping  limits  to  the 
workable   proportions,    so   that   they   will   be 
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managed  on  a  sustained  forest  yield  in  accord- 
ance with  a  modern  forest  management  pro- 
gramme, I  think  is  a  serious  one. 

Now,  is  this  being  done?  The  hon.  Min- 
ister's predecessor,  think  it  was  two  years 
ago,  when  I  dealt  with  this  issue  pretty 
specifically,  made  this  statement,  that  every 
time  that  the  leases  come  up  they  are  being 
re-examined,  and  if  they  are  not  using  their 
whole  limits,  they  will  be  reduced.  I  would 
like  to  put  a  couple  of  questions  to  the  hon. 
Minister. 

In  1957,  there  was— if  hon.  members  can 
believe  this— imported  from  the  United  States 
some  22,009  cords  of  wood,  as  revealed  in 
an  answer  to  a  question  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  February  3  of  this  year,  put  on 
the  order  paper  by  the  federal  hon.  member 
for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Fisher).  In  1957 
there  were  22,009  cords  of  wood  imported 
from  the  United  States  into  Canada,  and  in 
the  year  1958,  to  bring  the  hon.  Minister  up 
to  date,  there  were  25,909  cords  of  wood 
imported    from    the    United    States. 

Now,  the  reason  for  this  as  was  given,  I 
think  by  his  hon.  predecessor,  was  that  this 
was  a  sort  of  a  good-will  gesture  to  the  Ameri- 
can authorities  because  they  were  cutting  off 
wood  from  the  Indian  lands  in  Minnesota. 
But  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company,  year 
after  year,  appears  to  be  bringing  in  more,  so 
that  this  past  year  we  got  up  to  25,000 
cords  of  wood  being  brought  in— being 
brought  in,  in  some  instances,  by  American 
trucks,  driven  by  Americans. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mapledoram  (Fort  William): 
On  a  point  of  order.  If  the  hon.  member 
is  referring  to  me  as  the  former  Minister, 
as  saying  that,  he  has  entirely  the  wrong 
conception.  I  do  not  remember  ever  making 
a  statement  like  that.  I  would  like  to  see 
it  in  writing. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  I  cannot,  unfortunately, 
give  it  to  the  hon.  member  in  writing. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Well,  why  would  the 
hon.  member  make  a  statement  like  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  quoting  from  a  letter 
I  have  from  Mr.  Douglas  Fisher. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Where  does  he  get  his 
information? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  gets  it  because  he 
lives  in  the  same  area  as  that  of  the  hon. 
member. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  That  may  be  true, 
but  I  certainly  have  no  knowledge  of  ever 
making  a  statement  like  that— it  is  just  like 
every  other  statement  of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  stick  to  the  issue 
now.  Just  keep  to  the  issue,  instead  of  getting 
snide  comments  in  here.  I  have  documented 
more  statements  than  he  would  care  to  deal 
with  around  here. 

All  right,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  deal 
with  this  little  irrelevancy,  let  us  get  to  the 
basic  point. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
The  hon.  member  for  Fort  William  has  stated 
that  he  did  not  make  such  a  statement,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  must  accept 
that.   He  has  no  choice. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course,  I  must  accept 
it.   What  a  burly  bit  of  information  for  us! 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  member  must 
accept  a  statement  from  another  hon.  member 
of  the  House  and  he  knows  it. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY  OF  ONTARIO 


Monday,  March  23,  1959 


8  o'clock,  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  LANDS  AND  FORESTS 

(Continued) 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  we  adjourned  for  the  supper 
hour,  I  was  attempting  to  present  a  case 
with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  hmits  which 
have  been  conceded  to  these  companies,  and 
a  re-examination  of  the  size  of  these  limits 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  leases. 

In  the  light  of  this  re-examination  of  the 
limits,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  leases,  I 
was  raising  the  question  of  how  one  made 
consistent  the  fact  that  some  of  the  com- 
panies, and  I  understand,  in  this  instance— I 
am  referring  to  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Com- 
pany—are importing  from  the  United  States 
sizeable  quantities  of  pulpwood. 

The  official  reply  to  a  query  as  to  how 
sizeable,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  revealed 
that,  in  the  year  1957,  there  had  been  22,009 
cords  of  pulpwood  brought  in  from  Minnesota 
and  in  1958  there  had  been  25,909. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  these  companies  had  limits 
which  were  greater  than  they  are  now  using, 
it  seems  rather  strange  and  inconsistent  that 
they  were  importing  pulpwood  from  the 
United  States.  The  original  explanation,  as 
I  have  heard  it,  was  to  the  effect  that  this 
had  been  a  goodwill  gesture  to  take  care 
of  some  pulpwood  that  had  been  cut  off  in 
Minnesota.  But  it  appears  that,  in  each  suc- 
ceeding year,  the  quantity  being  imported  to 
Canada  is  a  larger  one. 

I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House  the 
fact  that,  in  many  instances,  it  has  been 
brought  in  from  the  United  States,  trans- 
ported in  American  trucks  by  Americans. 
So  we  have  Canadians  who  are  out  of  work 
in  Canada  because,  allegedly,  there  is  not 
the  requirement  to  cut  more.  We  have  com- 
panies sitting  on  limits  bigger  than  they  are 
using,  and  yet  they  are  bringing  this  in  from 
the  United  States. 

I  think  this  whole  problem  ties  in  with 
a  problem  which  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora   (Mr.  Wren)   raised,  and  that  is  the 


question    of    the    development    of    secondary 
industries  in  northern  Ontario. 

I  know,  at  some  of  the  earlier  meetings 
held  by  the  northwestern  Ontario  regional 
development  association— or  whatever  the  cor- 
rect name  is  of  that  organization— that  it  was 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  authorities,  in 
the  discussions  which  took  place  in  that 
initial  meeting,  that  many  secondary  indus- 
tries, which  were  considering  establishing  in 
northern  Ontario,  found  that  they  could  not 
do  so,  because  of  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
able  to  get  limits.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  limits,  particularly  tlie  acces- 
sible limits,  have  now  been  handed  over  to 
some  of  the  corporations  in  the  field. 

I  would  like  the  comment  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Spooner)  in  this  connection.  If  we  have 
discovered  that  some  of  these  companies,  with 
these  limits  larger  than  they  are  now  able  to 
use,  are  importing  pulpwood  from  the  United 
States,  why  are  these  limits  not  being  re-ex- 
amined and  reduced,  so  that  we  could  have 
available  some  of  those  made  free— if  those 
limits  were  reduced— to  other  companies 
which  are  interested  in  establishing  secondary 
industries? 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  another  point  I  would 
like  to  raise  is  in  connection  with  the  whole 
problem  of  roads. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Mapledoram  (Fort  William):  Is 
the  point  the  hon.  member  is  talking  about 
now  in  relation  to  the  company  he  was 
talking  about? 

I  do  not  know  if  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  knows  the  situation  in  reference 
to  the  particular  company  he  is  talking  about. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  He  spent  10  days  up  there, 
he  ought  to  know. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Well,  he  spent  a  lot 
of  time  but  he  has  not  learned  too  much. 

I  would  like  to  tell  him  this,  that  this  com- 
pany to  which  he  refers,  that  brought  timber 
in  from  the  United  States,  was  in  a  position 
where  they  had  spent  about  $60  million  in 
development  in  the  Lakehead.  They  put  in 
two  new  machines.  Their  ordinary  capacity, 
on  a  mill  that  was  developed  since  1925,  was 
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250,000  or  300,000  cords  a  year-the  require- 
ments needed  to  operate  the  two  original 
machines.  Then,  when  they  installed  the 
two  additional  new  machines,  it  was  a  physi- 
cal impossibility  for  that  company  to  take  out 
their  own  limits,  or  through  contractors  on 
their  own  limits,  the  600,000  or  550,000 
cords  necessary  to  keep  the  two  new  machines 
going,  plus  the  two  old  machines. 

Faced  with  the  prosperity,  and  the  fact 
that  they  were  in  a  development  programme, 
they  went  everywhere  they  could  go  to  get 
wood,  so  they  made  a  long-term  agreement 
with  the  people  where  they  got  their  wood, 
and  it  was  on  a  two-year  basis,  and  they 
signed  a  contract. 

Within  18  months,  or  one  year  after  sign- 
ing the  contract,  the  economy  of  that  par- 
ticular company  and  all  paper  companies 
dropped  off  about  25  to  30  per  cent.,  in 
other  words,  their  production  was  off  30 
per  cent.;  they  could  not  sell  their  product. 

The  normal  thing  for  that  company  to  do 
was  to  cut  off  the  contracts  in  their  own 
areas,  or  the  ordinary  contracts  they  had, 
and  not  a  contract  they  made  with  people 
outside  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  wrong  in  doing  this. 
As  all  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  know, 
generally  speaking,  we  are  exporting  wood 
from  Canada  rather  than  importing  it. 

In  this  particular  instance,  they  had 
acquired  a  contract  with  American  interests 
on  an  area  of  only  50  miles  from  the  partic- 
ular mill  the  hon.  member  is  talking  about, 
50  miles.  This  was  a  good  contract,  and  a 
contract  they  had  to  honour  because  it  was 
made  with  foreign  interests,  not  in  their  own 
particular  limits. 

So  what  they  did  was  cut  back  on  their 
own  areas,  and  honour  the  contract  they  had 
made  over  a  two-year  period— 25,000  cords 
roughly  each  year  for  two  years.  It  was 
a  good  contract,  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
it  whatsoever.  That  is  the  particular  com- 
pany the  hon.  member  is  talking  about;  is 
there  anything  wrong  with  a  sort  of  situa- 
tion like  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  just  want  to  ask  this 
question.    Is  the  hon.  gentleman  finished? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Yes,  thanks. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Good.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man says  that  there  is  nothing  wrong  with 
this  contract.  It  strikes  me  as  rather  strange— 
if  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  this  contract, 
when  we  have  thousands  of  Canadian  workers 
out  of  work— that  we  should  not  cut  the 
wood  in  Canada,  and  supply  it  from  the 
limits  which  are  greater  than  they  had;  or,  if 


the  limits  they  had  were  not  great  enough, 
readjust  the  limits. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:   The  point  I  am  trying  to 

make  is,  it  was  a  contract  they  had  to  hon- 
our. Their  ordinary  operations  were  on  their 
own  limits,  through  their  own  company,  which 
they  could  cut  back  normally  without  any 
objections  whatsoever.  But  this  was  a  con- 
tract made  outside  their  own  jurisdiction 
which  they  had  to  live  up  to. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  this  question? 
Are  all  of  the  limits  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Company  being  developed? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Well,  I  would  tell  the 
hon.  member  that,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, when  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company 
decided  to  build  the  two  new  machines,  they 
acquired  areas,  in  the  best  of  my  humble 
estimation,  that  would  take  them  75  years 
to  develop.  In  other  words,  there  were  areas 
they  had  to  take  that  were  in  the  develop- 
ment stage,  where  there  were  trees  that  were 
about  10  or  12  years  old— spruce,  I  am  talking 
about  particularly— and  which  they  could  not 
hope  to  develop  for  75  years.  They  had,  in 
other  words,  to  take  areas  cut  over  by  other 
companies  to  give  them  a  long-term  pro- 
gramme which  was  necessary  to  keep  those 
4  machines   going. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  ask  this  question. 
Were  there  no  mature  stands  on  the  Great 
Lakes  Paper  Company  limits  available  and 
open    to    the    company? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  No,  the  only  mature 
stands  available  were  in  areas  200  miles 
away. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Just  a  minute  now,  Mr. 

Chairman,  this  is  the  whole  point.    If  the  hon. 

gentleman  would  sit  down- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:  All  right,  I  will  sit  down, 

I  like  to  listen  to  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Fine.  This  is  the  whole 
point,  the  department  gives  a  company  a  great 
empire— just  a  minute  now,  the  hon.  member 
has  had  his  say,  if  he  wants  to  come  back— 
the  government  gives  a  company- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  do  not  agree  with  that 
observation. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute,  if  he  does 
not  agree  with  it,  he  will  let  me  make  the 
observation. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  All  right,  let  him  make 
it,    but    I    disagree   with    it. 
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Mr.   MacDonald:   They  give  a  company  a 
sizeable  limit- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:   That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —they  cut  off  that  portion 
of  the  limit  close  to  their  mill,  they  do  noth- 
ing about  the  limit  which  is  distant,  though 
in  theory  we  pay  lip  service  to  the  proposition 
of  a  modern  forest  management  programme 
which  will  cut  over  the  whole  limit. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  What  I  was  trying  to 
say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  was 
this- 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  I  the  floor,  or  have 
I  not? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Let  him  sit  down  for  a 
minute  and  I  will  give  him  the  facts  of  life. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  got  the  facts  of 
life,  I  am  just  trying  to  keep  from  confusing 
the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  What  I  was  trying  to 
say  to  him  is  this:  The  Great  Lakes  Paper 
Company  agreed  to  take  a  gamble  and  acquire 
areas  in  which  they  could  hope  and  look 
forward  to  the  future,  it  would  be  developed 
as  areas  big  enough  to  sustain  the  4  machines 
they  built,  and  incidentally  they  are  one  of 
the  few  companies  who  have  gone  into  a 
real  development.  They  have  gone  ahead 
and  taken  the  risk  that  the  things  we  are 
doing  in  forestry  across  the  province  of 
Ontario  are  wise  and  good,  and  they  have 
taken  that  gamble.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
anything  wrong  with  that,  I  think  they  are 
on  the  right  track. 

When  I  signed  the  agreement  with  them,  I 
think  it  was  the  right  sort  of  agreement  to 
sign.  But  the  hon.  member  makes  his  obser- 
vation that,  because  a  company  wants  to 
acquire  or  take  advantage  of  a  situation  where 
they  could  aquire  wood  that  they  could  not 
normally  take  off  their  own  limit,  there  is 
something  wrong.  But  there  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that.  Let  him  not  forget  this.  We  are 
not  living  in  a  socialist  state,  we  are  living 
in  a  free  enterprise  state- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  And  sometimes  have  to 
take  the  consequences. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  —and  this  company  was 
prepared  to  go  along  and  take  a  gamble- 
Mr.  MacDonald:    Yes,  that  is  all  right.    Is 
he  finished  now? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  And  the  only  thing  the 
hon.  member  is  really  worried  about— 


Mr.  MacDonald:    Is  he  finished? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Let  the  hon.  member  just 
sit  down  for  a  minute.  The  only  thing  that 
he  is  really  worried  about  is  that  some  of  his 
lumber  and  sawmill  workers  did  not  have 
jobs  when— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  of  course,  I  am 
worried  about  them  not  having  jobs. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Well,  that  was  a  normal 
thing  to  have  happen. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is,  is  it?  It  is  normal 
that  they  should  be  put  out  of  work  for  6 
months  of  the  year  and  the  hon.  member  get 
up  and  boast  about  it? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  There  is  no  statute  in 
Ontario  which  says  that  a  company  cannot 
import  wood. 

Mr.    MacDonald:     Well,    some    time   there 

should  be  a  statute- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:    Well,  why  does  he  not 

get  it  on  the  record- 
Mr.     MacDonald:     —that    the     people     of 

Ontario  should  have  jobs  before  we  import — 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  He  never  even  talked 
about  it  before. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  he  mean,  I 
have  not  talked  about  it? 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order.  The  hon.  member 
will  have  every  opportunity  to— 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  All  right.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  is  doing  a  lot  of  talking.  He 
asked  me  what  I  said  to  his  federal  hon.  friend 
from  Port  Arthur,  the  hon.  member  quoted 
Mr.  Fisher  by  letter  about  what  he  told  the 
hon.  member  about  this  particular  situation. 
What  I  told  him  was  the  truth,  there  was 
nothing  I  could  do  as  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  to  stop  this  company  from  doing  what 
they  were  doing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
ber what  he  could  have  done  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  What  could  I  have  done? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  tell  him  what  he 
could  have  done  when  he  sits  down. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Oh,  the  hon.  member 
is  so  full  of  ideas. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  tell  him  what  he 
could  have  done— 
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Mr.  Mapledoram:  There  is  nothing  under 
the  statutes  to  stop  this  company  from  import- 
ing wood. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet  there  was.  Just 
a  minute,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Nothing  whatever  to 
stop  them  from  doing  what  they  were  doing. 
They  were  honouring  contracts  that  they 
could  not  break,  but  they  could  control  their 
own  situation  right  on  their  own  level,  which 
they  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:   Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  that  at  all,  in  my  estimation.  All  right, 
let  the  hon.  member  go  back  to  his  friends 
in  Saskatchewan  that  he  is  always  talking 
about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure.  They  are  taking  the 
industry  away  and  that  is  why  the  hon.  mem- 
ber complained  in  the  Fort  William  paper. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  That  is  right.  What 
industry  are  they  taking  away? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  said  they  were  taking 
industry  and  it  was  going  to  the  western 
province,  I  will  bring  the  Fort  William  paper 
and  prove  it  to  him. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Well,  I  know,  but  that 
is  not  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Sure,  and 
they  are  exporting  more  wood  from  Sas- 
katchewan than  Ontario  ever  thought  about 
doing. 

An  hon.  member:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Well,  they  were  taking 
over  when  Ontario  got  wise  to  what  they 
were  doing. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  tiie  hon.  member 
watch  out,  or  he  will  be  leading  this  north- 
western area  into  Manitoba  before  he  is 
finished. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Saskatchewan  is  still 
doing  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  does  not  know  whether 
he  is  coming  or  going. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Well,  I  have  got  a 
pretty  good  idea  where  I  am  going,  and  I 
know  where  he  is  not  going. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Okay.  Now,  if  the  hon. 
gentleman  is  finished  I  will  tell  him  what  he 
could  have  done. 

If  this  govenmient,  in  years  gone  by,  had 
put   in    a   modem   forest   management   pro- 


gramme which  had  forced  the  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Company  to  put  in  a  road  system  and 
to  cut  its  wood  in  the  backlands  of  their 
limits,  as  well  as  in  the  frontlands,  they 
would  have— now  just  a  minute,  have  I  the 
floor  or  has  he  got  it,  Mr.  Chairman?  I 
have  it.  Okay,  now  when  he  sits  down  we 
will  finish  this. 

If  this  government  had  implemented  a 
modern  forest  management  programme, 
instead  of  just  chattering  about  it,  they  would 
have  forced  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company 
to  have  put  a  road  system  into  the  hinter- 
land of  their  limits,  and  to  bring  their  cut 
out  from  there  as  well  as  from  the  cut  close 
to  the  mill.  But  they  did  not  do  it,  and  just 
a  minute,  I  am  not  finished,  just  sit  down- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:  Just  a  minute- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  have  I  got 
the  floor  or  have  I  not? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  This  is  one  company  that 
has— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  I  got  the  floor  or 
have  I  not? 

An  hon.  member:  He  always  has  it. 

Mr.   Mapledoram:   Has  he  the  floor,   Mr. 

Chairman? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  I  the  floor  or  have  I 
not? 

An  hon.  member:  He  always  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Of  course,  none  of  the 
companies  put  roads  into  their  back  limits 
because  this  government  for  years  has 
refused  to  enforce  the  modem  forest  manage- 
ment programme,  and  if  they  would  have  had 
this  enforced,  the  company  would  have  been 
cutting  in  the  hinterlands  of  their  limits, 
and  they  would  not  have  needed  to  have 
gone  over  to  the  United  States  to  have 
imported  pulpwood.  And  if  they  had  not 
gone  over  to  the  United  States  and  imported 
pulpwood,  these  loggers  up  in  northern 
Ontario— unemployed— of  whom  the  hon. 
member  sort  of  callously  says:  "What  about 
them?"  they  would  have  still  been  working. 
I  will  go  back  to  northern  Ontario  and  tell 
them  the  stories  the  hon.  member  is  telling- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  not 
say  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  fact,  I  will  do  it  this 
week. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  him 
not  point  his  finger  across  at  me,  because  I 
can  point  it  at  him. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  let  him  not  point 
his  finger  at  me  then. 

An  hen.  member:  Oh  now,  boys,  boys- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:  The  particular  company 

he  is  talking  about  has  all  kinds  of  roads, 

the  point  that  he  missed— 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Yes? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  The  point  that  he 
missed— 

Mr.    MacDonald:    The    point    he    missed, 

3  years- 
Mr.    Mapledoram:    Well,    I    never    missed 

too  many  points. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  You  bet  he  did. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  was  always  one  jump 
ahead  of  the  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  he  was  not. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  You're  darned  right  I 
was.  I  will  tell  him  this.  I  have  been  wanting 
to  talk  to  him  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  right?  Well,  just 
go  ahead  and  talk. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  What  he  does  not  know 
would  fill  a  book. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:   Yes. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  But  what  this  government 
has— have  I  got  the  floor,  Mr.  Chairman? 

An  hon.  member:  It  would  fill  two  books. 

Another  hon.  member:    Exactly. 

Mr.   Chairman:    Order. 

An  hon.  member:  I  do  not  want  to  hear 
what  he  has  to  say. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  This  constant  interrupt- 
ing—what I  was  trying  to  say  to  him— 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Go    ahead. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  What  I  was  trying  to 
say  to  him  is  that  that  this  company  had 
some  control  over  their  own  areas,  but  when 
they  made  a  contract  outside  the  province 
of  Ontario,  they  had  no  control  over  it,  they 
were   stuck  with  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes.  Then  why  did  they 
take  the  contract  outside  of  Ontario?  It  was 
because  the  hon.  member  had  not  enforced  his 
policy- 


Mr.   Mapledoram:    No.   No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —of  making  them  develop 
the    hinterland    of   their    limits. 

Mr.   Mapledoram:    Oh  no,   Mr.   Chairman. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  why? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  say  to  the  hon.  member 

that  he  has  not  got  a  clue- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Come  on  right  over  here, 

come  on  right  over  here. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  When  a  company  steps 
up  an  operation,  it  doubles  the  operation  in 
one  year- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Does  the  hon.  member 
know  anything  about  a  woods  operation  at 
all? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Yes  I  do— I  do  not  know 
that  he  asked  me  a  question,  did  he  ask  me 
a    question? 

An  hon.  member:  He  was  up  there  for 
10    days,    he    knows    all    about    it. 

Another  hon.  member:  The  hon.  member 
will  get  the  wood  to  him— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  I  know  that?  He  asked 
me   a    question. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  know  that,  whatever 
he  knows,  Mr.  Fisher  told  him. 

Mr.    MacDonald:     Never    mind— 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  always  in  the 
woods. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  this  company- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:  And  he  is  in  the  woods 
most  of  the  time.    And  he  had  to  make  a 
special   trip   after  the   hon.   members'   tour— 

An  hon.  member:   Who  has  the  floor  now? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  am  not  going  to  sit 
down.  Let  the  hon.  member  sit  down.  I  am 
going  to  tell  him  a  few  facts  of  hfe. 

An  hon.  member:   Go  right  after  him. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  As  far  as  the  woods 
company  is  concerned,  as  far  as  the  paper 
mill  is  concerned,  they  have  to  get  their 
wood  out,  they  have  to  plan  their  woods 
economy  two  years  ahead. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   Exactly.  ■■  'U: 
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Mr.  Mapledoram:  All  right.  We  agree  on 
that. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Yes,   why— 

Mr.   Mapledoram:    Two  years   ahead,  they 
made   agreement   two   years    ahead- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Well? 
Mr.  Chairman:    Order,  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  had  the  floor  when  he 
took  it  away  from  me,  if  you  want  order, 
put  him  down,  put  him  down.  I  had  the 
floor  before  he  took  it. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
been  waiting  this  whole  session— 

An   hon.    member:    Go    after   this    guy. 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  yielded  the  floor  to  the  hon. 
member  for   Fort  William. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  yield  it,  he 
took  it. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  What  the  hon.  member 
does  not  know  about  forestry,  or  what  goes 
on  in  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
would  fill  a  book. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:    That  is  correct. 

Mr.    MacDonald:     Well,    I  will   tell   him— 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  He  had  to  make  a  second 
tour  to  find  out  what  it  was  all  about. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Oh,  no,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  He  talked  to  a  few  woods 
workers  and  they  told  him  a  few  facts. 

Mr.  MacDonald.    Oh,  no.    Is  he  finished? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Oh,  no,  I  have  not  even 
got  started. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  hear  what  he  has 
to  say. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  would  like  him  to 
know  that  I  am  not  really  mad  about  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    I  am  sure  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  kind  of  feel  sorry  for 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South.  Yes  I  do. 
I  really  feel  sorry  for  him.  Whatever  he 
knows  about  this  thing  he  has  either  read  it, 
or  "Doug"  Fisher  told  him.  And  what  he 
does  not  know  he  read  in  a  book— like  some 
of  the  remarks  he  made  up  there,  about  one 


having  to  belong  to  the  Progressive-Conserva- 
tive association  to  get  a  job  in  the  parks. 

Interjection  by   Mr.    McDonald. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Mr.  Fisher  wrote  him  a 
letter,  did  he  not?  He  wrote  him  a  letter  and 
told  him  all  about  this,  and  this  is  another 
statement.  He  wrote  in  the  letter  that  before 
one  got  a  job  in  the  parks  division  of  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  one  had  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Progressive-Conservative 
association.  I  would  like  him  to  know  this 
very  clearly,  that  as  long  as  I  have  been  a 
member  of  this  Legislature  I  have  never 
asked  anybody  what  their  political  faith  was. 
I  have  always  taken  the  stand,  if  I  was  going 
to  represent  the  people  in  my  riding,  I  repre- 
sented all  the  people,  even  if  they  were 
CCF'ers. 

An  hon.  member:    Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:    And  I  tell  him  that  he 
does  not  even  know  what  he  is  talking  about 
when  he  gets- 
Interjection  by  Mr.  McDonald. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  —into  The  Department  of 
Land  and  Forests,  and  I  think  the  department 
is  doing  a  darned  good  job.  And  I  am  saying 
these  things  tonight  because  he  got  up  and 
said  that  the  former  Minister  said  this,  and  tlie 
former  Minister  said  that,  and  anything  the 
former  Minister  said  he  can  back  up  100  per 
cent.— 

An  hon.  member:    Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  —with  the  full  support  of 
the  people  that  he  represented.    Do  not  ever 
forget  that.  I  will  tell  him  another  little  secret 
while  I  am  on  my  feet,  and  I  am  going  to  sit 
down  now  because  he  has  got  a  big  yap  and 
wants  to  talk.    But  I  will  tell  him  this,  I  am 
going  to  be  a  candidate  in  the  next  election- 
Mr.  MacDonald:   I  will  tell  him,  he  is  going 
to  be  a  candidate  in  the  next  election- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:    That  is  for  sure- 
Mr.  MacDonald:    —but  if  he  gets  elected 
he  will  be  getting  elected  by  playing  the  pro- 
test against  the  failures  of  this  government, 
rather  than  to  have  a  northwestern  Ontario- 
Mr.  Chairman:    Order,  order.    Order. 
Mr.  MacDonald:    Why,  what  for? 
Mr.  Mapledoram:    I  will  be  elected. 
Mr.  MacDonald:    Why,  why? 
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Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South,  and  I  would  like  him  to  know 
this— I  will  be  elected  because  I  happen  to 
represent  the  people  I  represent. 

An  hon.  member:    Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  have  told  the  truth 
and  done  things  the  only  way  I  could  see  fit. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  me  say  this— if  you 
are  elected— 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  have  been  waiting  all 
this  session  to  get  a  go  at  you  and,  as  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  you  are  just  an  educated 
moron  running  across  this  province  talking 
out  of  both  sides  of  your  mouth. 

Mr.  Chairman:    Order,  order. 

Now,  I  would  just  ask  the  members  to 
please  address  the  chair  rather  than  across  the 
floor  from  member  to  member,  and  we  will 
keep  everything  much  more  orderly. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  will  make  a  final  com- 
ment on  the  point  that  the— he  has  not  carried 
it- 

An  hon.  member:  Mr.  Chairman  carried  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  gentleman  said 
if  he  gets  elected  in  northwestern  Ontario, 
he  will  get  elected  because  he  has  stood  up 
and  pointed  to  the  failure  of  this  government 
in  neglecting  northwestern  Ontario,  and  he 
is  becoming  a  champion- 
Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  and  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora- 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  would  not  be  here  if 
I  were  ashamed  of  the  record  of  this  govern- 
ment. The  hon.  member  can  talk  all  his  gas 
and  all  his  other  things.  The  reason  I  am 
here  is  because  I  am  the  member  for  Fort 
William— I  am  proud  of  it  and  I  have 
nothing  to  hide. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
we  can  get  back  to  the  estimates,  I  would 
like  to  say  this.  The  hon.  member  who  has 
just  taken  his  seat  says  that  this  Great  Lakes 
Paper  Company  put  in  two  or  three  more 
machines— okay,  two  more  machines,  and— 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  —to  capacity. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  I  the  floor  or  has 
he? 

They  put  in  two  more  machines,  and  after 
putting  in  two  more  machines  they  found 
they  had  planned  so  poorly  they  did  not  have 
enough  wood  for  the  machines- 


Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  did  not  say  that.  Do 
not  put  words  in  my  mouth. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  may  say— have  I  the 
floor,   Mr.   Chairman? 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is 
interrupting  me,  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Order,  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  is 
interrupting  me,  I  have  the  floor;  will  you 
please  make  him  sit  down? 

Mr.  Chairman:  The  hon.  member  for  Fort 
William  will  have  ample  opportunity- 
Mr.   Mapledoram:    Mr.   Chairman,   as  long 
as  that  does  not  go  on  the  record  that  he 
said  that  I  am— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  facts  of  the  matter 
are  these,  they  put  in  two  more  machines  and 
they  did  not  have  the  wood  to  keep  these 
machines  busy- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:  No,  no,  I  did  not  say 
that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  quoting  him,  will 
he  sit  down.    Cannot  I  say  anything? 

An  hon.  member:  What  would  he  sit  down 
for,  why  does  not  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  sit  down? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  He  made  a  statement 
and  I  have  to  correct  him  on  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  does  not  need  to 
correct  me;  he  was  wrong  and  I  did  not 
correct  him.  They  put  in  two  new  machines, 
and  they  did  not  have  the  wood  with  which 
to  keep  these  machines  going,  and  they  did 
not  have  the  wood  because  they  had  not 
developed    the    hinterlands    of    their    limits— 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  not  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —they  had  not  developed 
the  hinterlands  of  their  limits  because  this 
government  has  not  enforced  its  policies, 
and,  therefore,  having  these  two  machines 
in,  and  not  having  the  necessary  pulpwood, 
they  had  to  import  it  from  the  United 
States.  And  importing  it  from  the  United 
States,  they  have  Canadian  workers  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  country  out  of  work, 
and  he  says  it  is  more  important  to  honour 
the  contract  with  this  American  company 
than  it  is  to— 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Now,  take  it  easy,  take 
it  easy;  that  is  not  what  I  said. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  —keep  Canadian  workers 
out  of  work.   This  is  what  he  meant. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:   Oh,   no,  no.   I  did  not 

say  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  what  has  he  to 
say  to  that? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Is  the  hon.  member 
going  to  sit  down? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure. 

An  hon.  member  Stay  down,  too. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Well,  what  I  was  trying 
to  tell  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  was, 
it  took  two  years  to  develop  a  woods  pro- 
gramme on  a  company's  limits,  it  takes  two 
years- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  They  start  two  years 
before  they  put  the  machines  in. 

An  hon.  member.  Be  quiet,  be  quiet. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  The  companies  do  not 
work  that  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Why  do  they  not  work 
that  way?   They  had  the  limits  for  years. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  said  it  took  them  two 
years,  it  would  take  them  two  years  to  get 
enough  wood  out  to  supply  the  particular 
machines  they  were  operating.  They  did 
everything  they  could  within  their  own  com- 
pany to  get  the  wood  supply  necessary,  and 
they  had  to  go  outside  of  the  company  to 
get  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  no,  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Oh,  yes,  they  did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  they  did  not. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Oh,  yes  they  did;  and 
I  will  tell  him  something  else  maybe  he 
does  not  know.  Has  he  ever  driven  over  the 
Great  Lakes  roads? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  No,  that  is  right.  They 
have  more  roads  than  most  companies  there, 
they  have  the  roads  right  through  to  the 
limits.  They  have  plenty  of  accommodation 
to  get  the  wood  out.  But  they  figured  it 
was  impossible  to  get  it  out  in  the  two-year 
period,  so  they  went  out  and  made  a  good 
contract.  Probably  they  got  it  a  little  cheaper, 
I  would  not  disagree  on  that— they  might 
have  got  the  wood  a  little  cheaper  because 
they  were  buying  it  off  an  Indian  reserve 
on  the  American  side- 


Mr.    MacDonald:    Exploiting   the   Indians. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  No,  not  exploiting  the 
Indians.  The  American  government  looks 
after  the  Indians,  did  he  know  about  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Yes,  that  is  right;  he 
does  know  about  that.  Here  is  a  50-mile 
haul  within  50  miles  of  their  limits;  now 
he  is  trying  to  make  a  big  deal  out  of  this, 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  trying  to  make 
a  big  deal— I  am  trying  to  get  the  facts 
before  this  House. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  The  federal  hon.  member 
for  Port  Arthur  has  said  this  is  going  to  be 
an  election  issue,  so  I  might  as  well  be  on 
the  record  to  put  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  straight  on  it,  and  I  put  him  straight 
on  it. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Absolutely   not. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  And  I  put  him  straight 
on  it,  yes,  I  have.  The  company  did  every- 
thing they  could  within  their  own  power, 
but  they  have  no  control  over  the  fact  that, 
when  their  markets  fall  off  and  they  get  a 
25  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent,  reduction  in  their 
sales- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  But  they  had  control  of— 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  —so  the  only  thing  they 
could  do  was  cut  back  on  their  own  area, 
which  they  did,  they  could  not  cut  back 
on  an  area  outside  the  country.  Now,  is 
he  going  to  make  a  real  deal  out  of  this? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  he  will  sit  down,  I 
will  show  him  what  deal  I  am  going  to  make 
out  of  it. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  I  do  not  think  he  will 
ever  convince  me. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  just  a  minute;  I 
know  I  will  never  convince  him.  All  I  am 
saying,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this— the  hon. 
gentleman- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:  All  he  is  saying  is  from 
a  letter  from  "Doug"  Fisher.  He  is  a  10-day 
expert. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am 
saying  is  this.  When  this  company  decided 
that  they  were  going  to  put  a  couple  more 
machines  into  their  mill,  they  presumably 
had  a  little  bit  of  planning  and,  knowing 
they  were  going  to  put  the  two  mills  in, 
they  would  start  to  cut  the  wood  on  their 
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own  limits,  so  they  would  have  enough  to 
keep  these  mills  in  operation- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:  They  had  enough  wood 
to  control- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  —but  they  did  not  cut 
them  on  their  own  limits,  and  because  they 
did  not  have  adequate  wood  on  their  own 
limits,  then  they  go  and  make  a  contract  to 
import  it  from  the  United  States  and  leave 
Canadian  workers  idle.  If  the  hon.  member 
wants  to  fight  an  election  issue  on  that,  I 
assure  him  I  will  take  it  back  up  to  Fort 
William  next  week-end,  and  we  will  fight  it 
out  in   the  bush. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  May 
I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  I— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister is  in  it  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  have  been  in  this  House 
a    long    time- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Has  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister got  to  bail  him  out,  along  with  all  the 
rest  of  them? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Oh,  no.  But  I  have  heard 
all  sorts  of  arguments  from  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  about  the  export  of  wood 
from  this  province.  But  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  heard  an  argument  about 
the  importation  of  wood— the  first  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  may  I  continue  with 
my  argument  without  the  interruption  of  the 
hon.  member  over  there?  I  ask  because  this 
next  one  is  very  much  related. 

I  asked  the  hon.  member  last  year  about  the 
question  of  how  it  would  be  possible  to 
have  a  modern  forest  management  programme 
without  the  basic  road  system,  and  I  sug- 
gested to  him  that  if  we  were  going  to  have 
a  modern  forest  management  programme, 
there  was  no  point  in  giving  a  great  limit 
to  a  company,  and  they  built  their  road 
system,  in  some  instances,  close  to  the  mill, 
and  then  they  gradually  extended  it  from 
the  profits  year  by  year;  instead  of  doing, 
for  example,  what  is  done  in  British  Colum- 
bia where,  before  they  start  to  operate  on  the 
limit  at  all,  the  company  must  have  their 
basic  road  system  established,  so  that  they 
will  be  bringing  the  pulpwood  from  the 
hinterland  as  well  as  the  area  close  to  the 
mill  at  the  same  time. 

The  hon.  gentleman  said,  and  there  was 
obvious  validity  in  his  comment,  that  the  only 
two  new  mills  which  had  come  in  in  recent 
years  were  Marathon  and  Terrace  Bay,  and 


in  those  instances  they  had  a  well-developed 
road  system. 

But,  said  he,  in  the  instance  of  Anglo-New- 
foundland, in  Sioux  Lookout,  and  in  the 
instance  of  Argus  Corporation  and  the 
Huronian  Woods  Products  people,  down  in 
the  Georgian  Bay  area,  that  he  was  belatedly 
—but  belatedly— going  to  say  to  these  com- 
panies that  they  must  have  a  basic  road 
system. 

An  hon.  member:  Mr.  Chairman- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  is  this:  May 
I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
a  question,  Mr.  Chairman? 

Now,  in  the  instance  of— 

An  hon.  member:  There  are  so  many 
instances   in   this    department,    one    wonders. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  In  the  instance  of  Anglo- 
Newfoundland,  at  Sioux  Lookout,  what  exactly 
is  the  status  of  that  company?  Are  they  going 
to  proceed  and,  if  so,  what  regulations  is 
the  hon.  Minister  going  to  implement  with 
regard  to  having  a  basic  road  system  before 
they  get  in? 

Also  with  regard  to  the  Argus  Corporation 
and  Huronian  Woods  Products  people,  who 
are  projecting  a  mill  in  the  Georgian  Bay 
and  the  Blind  River  area,  what  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  past  year,  and  what  sort  of 
a  road  system  is  he  going  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  them  to  have,  before  they  start  to 
operate— so  they  can  have  a  modem  forest 
management  programme  in  which  they  bring 
their  cut  from  the  hinterland  as  well  as 
from  tlie  areas  close  to  the  mill? 

Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests):  That  is  the  question?  That  is  fine, 
in  due  course  of  time  I  will  do  my  best  to 
give  the  hon.  member  an  answer.  He  will 
not  necessarily  want  it  right  now.  He  has 
been  talking  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour, 
I  think,  so— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  not  been  talking, 
he    has    been    talking. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well,  I  say  then,  both 
hon.  members  have  been  talking. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  a  minute,  I  asked 
a  question.  Is  he  going  to  answer  it  now  or 
is    he   not? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  far  as 
the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Company  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  quite  prepared  to  go  ahead 
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with  a  road  system;  as  far  as  Argus  Corpora- 
tion—is he  talking  about  Argus  Corporation? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  That  he  referred  to  here. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Yes,  the  BHnd  River 
situation.  Well,  that  is  an  old  established  com- 
pany, it  has  been  there  for  25  or  30  years, 
they  have  quite  a  good  road  situation  and 
they  are  now  in  the  process  of  developing  a 
new  road  situation. 

This  is  something  perhaps  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  not  familiar  with  because  it  happened 
during  my  time.  As  far  as  the  Anglo  is 
concerned,  their  plans  are  in  the  hands 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  now 
—on  what  they  are  prepared  to  do  on  building 
roads.    Does  that  answer  his  question? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  is  it  satisfactory? 
Are  they  going  to  have  the  basic  roads  cover- 
ing their  whole  limits? 

Mr.  Mapledoram:    Pardon? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Are  they  going  to  have 
their  basic  road  system  to  cover  the  whole 
limits? 

Ml*.  Mapledoram:    Well,  certainly,  oh,  yes. 

Mr.    MacDonald:     That   is   fine,    because— 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  He  really  thinks  that  is 
good,  does  he? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  it  is  good.  It  is 
the  first  time  it  has  happened  in  this  depart- 
ment. It  is  the  first  time  in  which  a  company 
has  been  given  the  limits  in  which  the  depart- 
ment has  made  it  necessary  for  them  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis- 
Mr.  Mapledoram:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
think  this  government  can  be  blamed  for  all 
the  things  that  ever  happened  in  the  past. 
In  the  last  10  years  they  have  had  a  pretty 
good  deal  and  he  knows  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  done  nothing 
in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  All  he  has  tried  to  do 
is  tear  it  down  and  he  never  got  to  first 
base  in  the  last  3  years  he  has  been  in  here. 

Mr.   MacDonald:     We   will   see.    We   will 


The  hon.  Minister  then  made  this  com- 
ment—and if  they  are  living  up  to  it,  it  is 
fine,  but  we  will  wait  and  see  to  what  extent 
they  are  living  up  to  it— he  was  referring  to 


Anglo-Newfoundland,  Argus  Corporation,  and 
Huronian  Woods: 

We  are  not  going  to  allow  them  to  go 
in  and  just  build  roads,  they  are  going  to 
come  in  and  have  them  approved  by  our 
foresters  on  the  basis  of  a  management 
plan,  and  when  we  approve  a  road  we 
expect  them  to  build  it.  My  official  said 
that  they  quite  preferred  to  do  that. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition ) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
make  just  a  few  comments  with  respect  to 
this  particular  subject.  I  would  point  out 
that,  in  conjunction  with  this  very  subject, 
we  have  the  statement  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Fort  William,  which  I  think  is  generally 
accepted,  that  this  industry  has  suffered 
materially  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  or 
two. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  ago,  and  the  year 
before  that,  I  said  in  this  House  that  this 
industry  would  suffer  as  a  result  of  a  tax 
policy  that  the  government  across  the  floor 
has  adopted. 

Now,  I  am  not  talking  for  big  business  at 
all  on  this  occasion,  I  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  not  be  self-conscious- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  if  we  want  more  people  in 
the  north,  and  if  we  want  to  open  that  north, 
we  must  assist  all  segments  of  our  economy 
that  are  trying  to  develop.  I  mention  two 
deplorable  things  that  this  government  has 
done,  firstly,  its  tax  policy  generally,  with 
respect  to  the  industry,  and  secondly,  its 
refusal  to  assist  the  industry  when  the  freight 
rates  were  increased,  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  industry  sells  at  f.o.b.  New  York— in  other 
words,  the  sale  price  is  determined  in  New 
York— and  the  cost  of  transportation  must  be 
absorbed  by  the  industry. 

These  factors,  Mr.  Chairman,  have  a  seri- 
ous handicap  in  the  development  of  the 
industry.  One  does  not  have  to  talk  as  an 
out-and-out  big  business  promoter  at  all. 
One  has  to  be  concerned  about  the  dexelop- 
ment  of  the  north. 

I,  personally,  am  convinced,  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  said,  that  a  reorganized 
and  enlightened  tax  policy,  with  respect  to 
the  development  of  this  industry,  will  provide 
materially  more  jobs  and  materially  more 
revenue  to  this  province  and  the  Dominion 
than  the  current  policy  of  the  government. 
And,  I  think,  that  must  be  our  objective,  Mr. 
Chairman. 
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There  are  certain  things  that  are  actually 
above  politics,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  is 
going  to  win  any  votes  in  any  election  by 
saying  he  is  for  or  against  employment.  We 
all  want  more  employment,  of  course  we  do. 

But,  I  suggest  to  hon.  merhbers  that  this 
province  will  never  develop  unless  manage- 
ment and  labour  co-ordinate  their  efforts,  and 
to  take  one  side  to  the  detriment  of  the  other 
will  not  mean  a  prosperous  Ontario. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  one  thing 
required,  and  this  industry  has  asked  for  it, 
is  consideration  by  this  government  of  its 
inherent  problem,  and  this  government  has 
not  given  consideration  to  the  difficulty  the 
industry  has  been  beset  with. 

Here  the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company 
uixlertook  to  develop  twice  the  capacity  that 
it  had  a  few  years  back,  in  the  expectation 
that  they  would  export  90  per  cent,  of  their 
finished  products  to  the  United  States,  but  in 
that  same  interval  of  time,  the  demand  in 
the  United  States  dropped  as  far  as  Cana- 
dian produce  was  concerned.  The  overall 
demand  did  not  drop,  but  the  fact  is  that 
southern  pine  and  synthetic  methods  of 
producing  paper  developed  faster  than  we 
were  able  to  compete  with.  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  a  continuing  problem— 
not  a  problem  for  the  companies  only,  but 
a  problem  for  the  people  who  live  up  there, 
and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  north.  I  personally  believe  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  demonstrated 
more  realism  in  the  approach  to  this  problem 
than  has  been  suggested  by  the  government. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  acknowledge  that 
a  healthy  development  of  these  companies 
will  assist  a  healthy  employment  situation 
in  the  north,  and  the  development  generally 
of  the  north,  then  I  think  we  are  missing 
entirely  the  opportunity  that  really  lies  within 
our  hands. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  is  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  complaining  about? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  very  well  that  two 
years  ago,  he  added  an  impost  to  this  partic- 
ular industry,  and  we  complained  about  it 
at  that  time.  And  he  knows  very  well  that 
he  did  not  complain  about  the  increase  in 
freight  rates.  He  knows  better  than  any  of 
us,  I  suppose,  tliat  those  freight  rates  have 
to  be  absorbed  by  the  companies,  that  they 
cannot  be  handed  on  or  paid  by  the  purchaser 
of  the  raw  material,  that  the  prices  are  set 
in  New  York,  it  is  a  fixed  price  and  they 
get  that  maximum  price,  and  have  to  deduct 
all  the  additional  costs. 


I  say  the  effect  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
policy  has,  as  the  hon.  member  said— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  tax  is  a  profits  tax. 
It  is  not  payable  if  they  do  not  make  any 
money.     Why  would  that— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  he  can 
call  it  an  income  tax  if  he  wishes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  it  is  an  income  tax. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
about  the  timber  dues  and  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Timber  dues  have  been 
paid  for  generations.  Instead  of  reduced 
timber  dues  and  fixed  taxes,  the  procedure 
was  adopted  of  a  royalty  tax,  which  is  actu- 
ally an  income  tax,  it  is  based  upon  corporate 
income.  That  is  the  way  it  is  calculated,  and 
it  is  not  payable  if  they  do  not  make  money. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  much 
fairer  than  a  tax  which  is  a  fixed  tax. 

I  point  out  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition that,  in  days  gone  by,  we  had  a  fixed 
tax,  place  of  business  taxes  and  other  things. 
They  have  them  down  in  Quebec  at  the 
present  time.  These  taxes  were,  for  instance, 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent.,  or  one-twentieth  of 
1  per  cent.,  on  capital.  I  do  not  know  if  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  was  familiar 
with  that  tax  or  not,  but  we  abandoned  that 
tax— we  carried  it  on  in  1947,  but  abandoned 
it  in  1952,  and  now  this  tax  is  calculated  on 
profits.  If  profits  are  not  made,  they  do  not 
pay  the  tax.  Could  there  be  a  fairer  way 
of  levying  a  tax  than  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  can  call  it  a  profits  tax,  but  he  knows 
it  is  a  profits  tax  to  the  extent  that  it  is 
deductible,  as  I  understand,  as  an  operating 
cost  before— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  a  tax  on  profits;  if 
they  do  not  make  a  profit,  then  they  do  not 
pay  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  because  surely  if 
they  do  not  make  profits,  they  do  not  pay 
income  tax  to  the  federal  government,  but  it 
is  considered  an  expense  of  doing  business,  it 
is  an  expense  such  as  any  other  expense  in 
the  determination  of  their  net  profit. 

All  I  say  is  that  as  a  result  of  that,  as  a 
result  of  freight  increases  and  the  like,  these 
companies  have  been  put  in  the  position 
where  their  production  has  fallen  off,  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Fort  William  has  said, 
between  25  per  cent,  and  30  per  cent. 

Mr.  Mapledoram:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
remind    the    hon.    leader    of    the    Opposition 
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that  if  they  do  not  make  money  they  do  not 
lose  any.  That  is  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  saying,  that  it  is  a  profits  tax, 
and  if  they  do  lose  anything,  they  do  not 
make  it,  so  let  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion not  get  this  all  mixed  up  with  the 
20  per  cent.  They  are  not  losing  any  money 
because  their  business  is  off  20  per  cent. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  are  the  ones  who  lose 
in  the  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Exactly. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Just  a  moment.  The 
hon.  member  for  York  South  can  say  exactly 
and  so  forth,  but  I  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman, 
he  has  no  more  interest  in  the  employees  up 
north  than  the  man  in  the  moon. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  him  speak  for  him- 
self.    This  is  the  Tory-Liberal  coalition. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  hon. 
member  stands  up  in  the  House  and  would 
give  us  the  impression  he  is  a  great  humani- 
tarian. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  he  spent 
5  days  up  north  and  thinks  he  knows  the 
solution  of  all  these  northern  problems. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  been  up  north 
more  than  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
will  be  in  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  have  been  up  there 
more  than  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Like  heck  he  has.  I 
have  been  in  every  town  in  the  north. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But  I  do  not  pretend  to 
know  all  about  it.  All  I  am  saying  is  this: 
I  am  not  prepared  to  take  any  dogmatic 
position  except  that  this  industry  is  in  serious 
condition,  and  the  employees  of  these  com- 
panies are  in  jeopardy,  and  it  is  our  responsi- 
bility to  do  something  about  it.  And  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  has  not  made 
one  suggestion  that  would  assist  the  industry 
or  the  men  up  there  to  get  back  to  work. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Surely  I  have  made  it. 
They  should  cut  their  wood  in  Canada, 
instead  of  importing  it  from  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  may  have  been  a 
mistake  20  years  or  30  years  ago,  that  is  true. 
But  what  we  are  going  to  do  right  now  is 
more  important.  And  the  one  thing,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  hurting  this  industry  is  the 
competition  it  is  getting  from  the  south. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  may  argue  that 
they  only  pay  if  they  make  profits,  that 
technically  may  be  right,  but  the  fact  of  the 


matter  is  that  this  industry  has  been  discrim- 
inated against  at  a  time  when  it  should  have 
been  encouraged. 

This  industry  should  have  been  encouraged 
to  compete  more  effectively  than  it  has  been 
in  a  position  to  compete,  and  if  it  had  been, 
I  do  not  think  the  production  would  be  off  as 
it  is  today.  I  say  this  because  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  our  northern  pulpwood  is 
the  best  pulpwood  on  this  continent.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  southern  pine, 
by  virtue  of  costs,  cheaper  labour  and  the 
like,  can  compete  more  effectively. 

I  think  it  is  our  responsibility,  insofar  as 
we  can  do  so,  to  assist  this  industry  to  grow 
and  maintain  its  great  former  position.  It  is 
losing  its  relative  position. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  May  I  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  our  taxes  are  just  about  parallel 
with  the  taxes  in  Quebec.  The  difference  is 
this— in  Quebec  they  have  fixed  taxes  that 
are  levied,  whether  or  no.  Our  taxes,  except 
for  the  stumpage  dues,  which  are  much  lower 
than  Quebec,  are  on  a  sliding  scale  based 
upon  profits.  In  our  province,  if  they  do  not 
make  money  the  taxes  go  down.  In  other 
places  the  taxes  are  fixed.  Where  could  there 
be  any  complaint  about  that? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  I  am  saying  is  this:  Here  is  an  industry 
which  is  losing  its  relative  position  in  the 
North  American  market.  The  fact  is,  rela- 
tively speaking,  our  Canadian— and  partic- 
ularly our  Ontario— exports  have  depreciated 
materially,  and  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  I 
think  it  is  the  obligation  of  this  government 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  ways  and 
means  of  assisting. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  would  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  do? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  immediately  call 
in  the  companies  and  representatives  of 
labour  and— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  give  them  the 
resources  for  nothing. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  it  is  not  a  question 
of  giving  them  the  resources  for  nothing. 
This  hon.  member  has  not  materially  devel- 
oped the  industry  at  all,  and  his  policy  would 
result  in  nothing  more  than  more  unemploy- 
ment up  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  has  this  government 
got? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  money  pumped  into  this  industry, 
in  some  fashion  or  other,  or  to  put  it  in  a 
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competitive  position,  will  be  money  well 
spent,  or  at  least  excused  by  way  of  payment 
of  taxes.  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  do  not  have  the  whole  answer  to  this— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  certainly  he  does 
not. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Not  only  that,  but  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  is  suggesting  a 
system  which  is  going  to  cause  more  unem- 
ployment in  the  north  than  anything  else 
that  has  been  suggested  thus  far. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  you  that  I  will  not 
take  my  hat  off  to  this  hon.  member  or  any- 
body else  for  sympathy  for  our  Canadian 
workmen.  That  must  be  our  job,  and  I  have 
suggested  it  to  management-union  councils 
on  innumerable  occasions,  and  this  certainly 
is  one  of  them.  This  industry  can  come  to 
grips  with  the  problem  if  they  are  given  some 
eflFective  reason  for  believing  that  the  govern- 
ment is  willing  to  really  do  something  to 
assist. 

I  personally  feel  that,  given  the  natviral 
opportunities,  that  we  have  the  best  wood, 
the  opportunities  for  greater  production,  the 
raw  material  and  actually  some  opportunities 
to  sell  in  New  York— at  a  distance  which  is 
not  much  greater  than  it  is  from  Tennessee 
and  the  other  southern  states— we  should  be 
able  to  effectively  meet  the  competition  in 
the  United  States.  I  suggest  in  the  last  few 
years  we  have  not,  the  Americans  proportion- 
ately have  been  gaining  on  us,  we  have  been 
losing  the  market. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  says  ihe 
market  has  fallen  oflF;  it  has  not  at  all,  the 
market  has  increased  but  we  have  lost  our 
relative  portion  of  that  market  and  that  is 
the  diflBculty. 

I  say  that  this  government  owes  an  obliga- 
tion to  the  people  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ontario,  and  all  of  Ontario,  to  do  something 
about  the  problem.  As  I  said  at  the  outset, 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  whole  answer, 
but  at  least  I  can  gain  credit  for  this,  that  I 
brought  this  matter  up  a  year  ago  and  the 
year  before  that,  and  I  predicted  at  that 
time— and  everybody  laughed  me  to  scorn- 
that  this  industry  would  be  handicapped,  and 
certainly  the  facts  now  demonstrate  it. 

I  would  say,  in  view  of  that,  surely  I 
have  the  right  to  stand  before  this  House 
and  ask  that  this  government  call  representa- 
tives of  management  and  labour  together  and 
find  out  what  can  be  done. 

One  thing  we  could  do  is  reduce  freight 
rates  on  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway. 
That,  in  itself,  would  be  of  great  advantage. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost  May  I  point  out  to  my 

hon.  friend- 
Mr.    Wintermeyer:    They    certainly    can, 

constitutionally  they  can;  look  the  Act  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —I  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  the  freight  rates  in  northeastern 
Ontario,  where  the  Ontario  Northland  Rail- 
way operates,  were  not  increased  at  all. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  they  could  be 
decreased. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  know,  but— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  own  the  railroad 
and  we— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  were  never  increased 

at  all. 

May  I  point  out  to  my  hon.  friend  about 
the  southern  situation?  Remember  this,  the 
areas  where  the  southern  pine  grows  in  the 
states  are  all  privately  owned,  they  are 
subject  even  to  municipal  and  school  taxes. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  the  amount 
of  taxes  the  companies  would  pay  in  northern 
Ontario  would  only  be  a  fraction  of  what 
they  would  pay  in  the  southern  states;  the 
diflferential  in  the  southern  states  comes  about 
in  this  way: 

In  the  southern  states,  the  labour  costs  are 
very  much  smaller  at  the  present  time.  But 
how  long  is  that  going  to  last  wdth  the  indus- 
trialization of  the  south?  My  own  judgment 
is,  not  too  long. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  southern  states 
much  of  the  wage  rates  there,  particularly 
in  coloured  labour,  have  the  reflection  and 
reaction  of  the  American  Civil  War  of  nearly 
100  years  ago. 

Actually  speaking,  with  the  great  indus- 
trialization of  the  south,  the  benefit  to  the 
south  of  low  wages  is  not  going  to  last. 
Eventually  they  will  have  to  pay  wages 
comparable  with  those  paid  on  the  rest  of 
the  continent.  I  assure  my  hon.  friend,  that 
the  balance  of  taxes  lies  in  favour  of  Ontario 
and  of  Canada. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  that  problem,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing—and I  stand  to  be  corrected— that  the 
industries  in  the  south  have  been  given 
substantial  concessions  by  varying  states,  by 
way  of  freight  reductions  and  subsidies  which 
have  assisted  them  in  reaching  the  position 
of  development  they  are  in  today— that  is,  in 
effective  price  competition  with  our  pulp  and 
paper  industry. 
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My  understanding  is  that  the  governments 
of  the  southern  states  have  taken  material, 
positive  steps  to  add  financial  assistances— by 
way  as  I  say,  of  freight  reductions  and  the 
like— to  put  them  in  a  competitive  position. 
That  is  all  we  are  asking  for  here— and  to  say 
that  we  are  not  interested  in  revenue  from 
this  industry— of  course,  we  are.  But  the 
question  is:  How  do  we  do  it? 


would  have  been  if  the  articles  were  manu- 
factured in  Saskatchewan. 

What  the  government  prior  to  our  govern- 
ment was  accused  of  was  shipping  the  raw 
material  to  the  United  States  so  that  their 
people  were  employed  making  the  finished 
article.  Now,  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
is  opposing  it,  he  says  there  should  not  be  any 
importation— 


Hon,  Mr.  Frost:   How  is  he  going  to  get  Mr.  MacDonald:    That  is  right. 


it? 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  going  to  get  it,  Mr.  Chairman? 
What  is  revenue,  is  it  dollars  from  the  com- 
pany or  is  it  jobs  in  the  north? 

Ml'.  MacDonald:  We  have  neither  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  In  the  large  measure, 
■due  to  the  lack  of  foresight  by  this  govern- 
ment, and  the  policy  of  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  would  not  have  assisted  in  one 
respect,  it  would  have  just  added  to  the 
difficulty  they  are  now  in. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
do  something  for  this  industry,  as  they  have 
done  in  the  southern  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  I  suggest  that  had  that  been 
done,  and,  still,  if  it  is  done  now,  we  will 
materially  assist  in  the  overall  picture. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  (Ottawa  South):  Just 
a  moment,  I  happen  to  have  been  a  member 
of  the  committee  which  made  the  decision  on 
the  exports— that  is,  decreasing  the  export  of 
pulpwood  to  the  United  States  some  years 
ago- 

Mr.  MacDonald:    Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Just  a  moment,  will  he  keep 
quiet  just  for  a  moment,  please,  until  I  try 
to  explain  things  to  him? 
•  It  was  not  safe  to  go  to  the  Lakehead,  they 
Were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  way  the  previous 
government  had  carried  on  exporting  pulp- 
wood  to  the  United  States,  instead  of  giving 
employment  to  our  people  at  home,  to  our 
factories  producing  the  finished  article. 

We  had  deputations  appear  before  that 
committee,  but  never  one  deputation  or  any 
one  particular  soul  appeared  saying  they  were 
opposed  to  importing,  because  any  importa- 
tion was  coming  then  from  Saskatchewan— 
the  hon.  member's  province  that  he  always 
talks  about— just  a  moment,  now— the  spruce 
was  coming  in  from  Saskatchewan,  it  was 
being  manufactured  in  Ontario,  and  was 
giving   employment  to  more  people   than  it 


Mr.  Dunbar:  Would  he  not  tliink  that  the 
importation  would  cause  more  labour,  would 
employ  more  people? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Cut  it  in  Canada,  and 
keep  Canadians  employed. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  We  cannot  have  our  cake 
and  eat  it,  too. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Cut  it  in  Canada,  and 
keep  Canadians  employed.  Do  not  ignore 
that. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  He  is  talking  against  his  own 
policies. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  talking  against 
them. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Yes,  he  is.    The  importing  of 
pulp  to  this  country,  and  manufacturing  here, 
is  going  to  give  employment  to  more  people 
than  it  is  cutting  it  down- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Give  more  employment? 

Mr.  Dunbar:  That  is  what  we  are  accused 
of.   No,  no,  he  has  lost  his  bearing  on  this. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Have  I? 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Yes,  certainly  he  has.  As 
my  hon.  friend  has  said,  Mr.  Fisher  must  have 
taken  him  out  fishing  because  he  is  not  talk- 
ing  common    sense    about  that— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Neither  is  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Ottawa  South  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  —exporting  pulpwood,  and 
do  not  forget  when  he  was  getting  up  several 
times,  I  have  sat  here  and  listened  to  him 
talking  about  the  exporting  of  pulpwood  and 
exporting  of  jack  pine  and  poplar  and  birch 
to  the  United  States,  let  hon.  members  not 
think  tliat  this  was  ever  mentioned  to  the 
committee. 

Now,  we  have  more  jack  pine  in  this 
country  than  we  can  ever  handle.  The  best 
thing  that  ever  happened  is  that  we  can 
export  jack  pine  and  poplar  to  the  United 
States— 
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Mr.   MacDonald:    He  was  opposed- 
Mr.  Dunbar:   No,  no,  I  was  not  opposed. 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  he  opposed  to  it  now? 

Mr.  Dunbar:  It  was  the  other  wood  that 
we  were  bringing  in  from  Saskatchewan, 
that  is  what  was  mentioned  in  the  agreement 
—we  were  exporting  that  and  bringing  it  in 
at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Cut  it  in  Canada,  and 
keep  Canadians  at  work. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Look,  he  cannot  tell  me,  or 
he  cannot  tell  any  reasonable  man  in  Ontario, 
that  bringing  in  a  raw  material  and 
manufacturing  it  here  is  going  to  make  less 
employment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Cut  it  in  Canada,  and  we 
will  have  even  more  employment. 

Mr.  Dunbar:   Just  silliness,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Cut  it  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  But  if  we  take  the  raw 
material  and  ship  it  out,  then  that,  of  course, 
affects  employment. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  with  him  on  that. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Of  course,  he  would  not 
know  that  because— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  Dunbar:  Oh,  no,  he  has  never  got 
his  feet  wet  up  there.  He  has  gone  up  for  a 
week  or  so,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora)  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  an  uncle  once  who  had  an  expression 
something  like  this.  He  said  there  is  a 
difference  between  scratching  your  bald 
head  and  pulling  the  skin  oflF,  and  I  think 
that  York  South's  Paul  Bunyan  has  kind 
of  got  things  mixed  up  around  here 
tonight. 

An  hon.  member:  As  usual. 

Another  hon.  member:  Straighten  him  out. 

Another  hon.  member:  Hurry  up  and  take 

your  time- 
Mr.  Wren:  Now,  wait  a  minute.    I  do  not 

have  to  take  my  time,  I  was  born  in  that 

country  and  I  live  in  it. 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  it  is  a  "hurry  up 
and  take  your  time"  policy  now. 

Mr.  Wren:  This  business  about  importing 
American  wood  into  this   country  has  been 


discussed  at  some  length  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South.  I  knew  about  that  a  year 
before  he  got  his  letter  from  the  hon.  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  for  Port  Arthur,  and 
I  went  into  it  in  some  detail. 

Without  going  into  any  great  length  about 
the  situation,  it  just  amounted  to  this.  It 
just  bore  out  this  very  simple  fact,  and  that 
was  this,  that  if  the  wood  was  not  brought  in 
under  the  circumstances  obtaining  at  the  time, 
there  were  going  to  be  men  out  of  work 
at  the  paper  mill  in  Fort  William. 

An  hon.  member:   That  is  a  fact. 

Mr.  Wren:  Now,  that  is,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  policy  of  the  CCF  party  in  northwestern 
Ontario  and— 

An  hon.  member:  Nobody  said  that. 

Mr.  Wren:  —and  if  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe, 
Mr.  Chairman,  was  the  federal  member  of 
Parliament  for  Port  Arthur  today,  even  in 
Opposition  they  would  not  have  the  problems 
that  are  being  created  in  northwestern  Ontario 
by  a  CCF  member.  We  have  got  to  look 
at  facts,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  main  purpose 
of  government,  be  it  federal  or  provincial,  as 
far  as  northern  Ontario  is  concerned,  is  to  face 
realism   and  face  facts. 

An  hon.  member:  And  implement  the 
policy. 

Mr.  Wren:  And  implement  the  policy,  yes, 
and  produce  employment.  The  main  policy  is 
to  produce  the  wood.  The  main  policy  is  to 
produce  employment,  and  produce  a  decent 
living  for  the  people  up  there.  What  I  said 
this  afternooon,  if  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  was  listening- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    I    was. 

Mr.  Wren:  —was  this— I  may  not  have 
spelled  it  out  in  every  detail— was  this,  that 
we  are  carrying  on  with  a  colonial  system  of 
collecting  revenues  from  our  forests,  just 
like  in  the  old  days  when  Lord  Plushbottom 
a  century  ago  in  England  used  to  say 
"I  own  a  tree  or  I  own  a  fish  or  I  own  this 
or  I  own  that  on  my  estate— if  you  want 
something  out  of  it  you  have  to  pay  so  much 
per  unit  for  it."  We  are  carrying  on  that 
stupid    policy. 

What  we  have  got  to  do,  this  is  a  reaUstic 
world,  a  world  of  communication  and  trans- 
portation. What  we  have  to  do  up  north— and 
we  have  to  do  it  quickly— is  take  the  price 
of  our  raw  materials  and  balance  it  against 
its  cost  at  the  point  of  manufacture,  that 
is  what  I  was  talking  about  this  afternoon. 
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If  we  cannot— and  I  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Fort  WiUiam  will  agree  with  me  on  this 
—if  we  cannot  balance  that  cost  through 
taxation,  we  have  got  to  do  it  through  timber 
dues.  But  in  other  words,  the  best  customer 
the  logging  division  of  any  company  has  got 
is  the  mill  itself,  and  by  delivering  that  wood 
to  the  mill  at  a  cost  that  is  realistic,  which 
will  enable  this  province  to  compete  in 
the  world  markets,  we  are  going  to  create 
jobs.  That  is  what  we  are  looking  for.  We 
do  not  want  unemployment  rehef,  we  do 
not  want  unemployment  insurance.  This 
government  can  take  all  that  and  keep  it— 
what  we  want  up  north  is  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  work. 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  right, 

Mr.  Wren:  And  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  go  to  work,  and  work  at  decent  wages, 
so  that  a  working  man  can  walk  down  the 
street  and  hold  his  head  high  and,  I  can 
assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  not  find 
a  socialist  in  the  north,  even  in  the  highest 
tree.  It  is  not  the  CGF  party  that  is  creating 
a  socialist  up  there,  it  is  the  Tories  and  the 
Liberals. 

An  hon.  member:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Wren:  It  is  the  Tories  and  the  Liberals 
who  cannot  face  facts,  who  caimot  see  the 
bush  for  the  trees.  Now,  let  us  cut  out  the 
underbrush  and  let  these  Paul  Bunyans 
from  York  South  climb  one  of  the  trees  in 
Forest  Hill  village  or  some  place— 

An  hon.  member:  Well,  there  is  no- 
Mr.  Wren:  We  have  got  trees,  we  have 
got  big  plants,  and  we  have  got  men,  and  we 
have  got  women  to  look  after  our  problems 
up  north— we  have  got  them  there— we  have 
got  good  people  there. 

What  we  want  this  government  to  do— 
and  all  we  want  this  government,  and  any 
succeeding  government  to  do— is  realize  that 
we  have  a  product  we  have  to  sell  on  a 
world  market.  In  order  to  sell  that  product, 
we  have  to  compete  in  world  markets. 
We  cannot  have  a  situation— and  this  is  true, 
Mr.  Chairman,  and  anybody  who  wants  to 
check  it  can  find  out— we  have  a  situation 
right  now  where  the  Russians  are  dehvering 
raw  pulpwood  in  the  harboiu:  at  New  York 
for  a  httle  more  than  $1  a  cord  more  than 
it  costs  us  to  cut  it  up  north. 

Now,  we  have  to  meet  that  competition— 
we  can  do  it  only  by  a  realistic  application 
of  what  we  have  in  the  forests,  the  men 
and  women  we  have  to  produce  the  goods, 
and  people  in  government  who  will  say  to 


them:  "We  will  keep  your  product  at  a 
realistic  cost  when  it  reaches  the  point  of 
manufacture  at  the  mill,  and  if  we  cannot 
do  it  by  new  pohcy  in  taxation,  we  will 
do  it  by  a  realistic  adjustment  of  timber 
dues." 

When  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  mentioned 
our  friend,  hon.  Mr.  Duplessis,  in  Quebec, 
I  want  to  tell  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  this, 
one  of  the  things  about  hon.  Mr.  Duplessis 
that   I   recognize   and   admire— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  never  mentioned  hon. 
Mr.   Duplessis   at  all. 

Mr.  Wren:  Yes,  he  did.  He  said  in  Quebec 
they  had  this  and  they  had  that.  I  want  to 
tell  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  this— one  thing 
about  the  hon.  Premier  of  Quebec  is  that  he 
stands  up  for  his  province.  Whether  he  is 
right  or  wrong,  his  province  comes  first. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Even  if  he  forgets  Canada. 

Mr.  Wren:  And  he  is  in  this  position  where 
he  can  adjust  his  policy  on  taxation,  he  can 
adjust  his  policy  on  timber  any  time  it  is 
necessary  to  further  the  economy  of  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

I  will  tell  you  something  else,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Hon  Mr.  Duplessis  did  not  do  what 
happened  to  our  producers  in  the  north. 
He  did  not  put  a  tax  on  diesel  fuel  and 
tractors  that  never  go  out  of  the  bush,  that 
never  travel  on  a  pubhc  highway.  He  did 
not  put  a  two-cent  tax  on  outboard  motors 
and  marine  engines  that  lumber  companies 
use  that  never  go  off  the  lakes  and  never 
see  a  highway.  He  did  not  put  a  tax  on 
fuel  of  aircraft  that  are  used  by  the  lumber 
companies  and  the  timber  companies  in 
looking  after  their  limits  which  never  travel 
on  a  highway. 

Hon.  Mr.  Duplessis  does  one  thing- 
one  of  the  few  things  with  which  I  will 
agree— he  controls  the  destiny  and  the  oppor- 
tunity and  industry  in  his  own  province,  and 
he  gives  them  the  flexibihty  which  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  employment.  That  is  all 
we  are  asking  in  the  north  in  this  province. 

Let  us  control  the  flexibility  of  oiu:  own 
industry  and  our  own  northern  projects. 

Mi*.  W.  G.  Noden  (Rainy  River):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  want  to  say  a  word  here  for  a 
moment,  and  it  will  not  take  me  long. 

I  have  sat  here  and  have  listened  to  this 
fire  going  around  the  Rainy  River  district, 
the  north,  the  east,  the  west,  and  now  the 
south.  I  might  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  that  the  import  of  pulpwood, 
as  it  affects  the  area  and  the  mills  at  Fort 
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Frances,  gives  employment  to  people  in 
Ontario,  which  they  would  not  have  if  it 
was  not  for  that  situation  today. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  would  give  them  more 
if  they  cut  it  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Noden:  This  pulpwood  would  be  pro- 
cessed in  the  state  of  Minnesota.  While  it 
is  being  processed  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
giving  employment  to  the  province  of  Ontario 
for  the  mills  on  the  American  side.  We  are 
processing  Minnesota  pulpwood  for  their 
mills,  giving  employment  to  our  people.  Is  he 
against  that? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  but  we  could  have 
cut  it  and  given  more  employment. 

Mr.  Noden:  All  right.  We  are  doing  all 
we  can  for  them  today.  And  another  thing, 
bringing  up  the  cost  of  pulpwood  in  north- 
western Ontairo:  I  would  like  to  point  this 
out,  maybe  I  am  off  the  limb,  but  our  specie 
of  wood,  which  is  so  important  to  the  wel- 
fare of  northwestern  Ontario,  is  spruce,  which 
they  do  not  have  to  the  south  of  us.  This 
spruce  is  very  important  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  because  of  its  long  fibre. 

We  are  importing  Manitoba  and  Saskatche- 
wan pulpwood  to  keep  our  mills  going.  Why? 
Because  it  is  much  cheaper  to  cut  it  in  those 
two  provinces  than  it  is  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.    Place  the  blame  there. 

Then  he  wants  to  go  south.  They  have  a 
method  of  using  the  hardwood  down  there 
which  brought  the  cost  of  that  in  line  with 
our  spruce. 

All  these  things  have  a  bearing,  and  it  is 
only  time  and  our  own  thinking  that  can 
straighten  this  out. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a  matter,  if  I 
were  to  tell  the  hon.  member,  that  the  price  to 
cut  a  cord  of  pulpwood  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  higher  than  it  is  in  the  province 
of  Manitoba,  I  know  he  will  not  believe  me, 
but  that  is  the  truth.  And  yet  we  have  to 
compete  against  that  kind  of  labour  cost. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  for  attention,  please?  Unless  the  hon. 
member  for  Stormont  has  something  to  add 
to  the  discussion,  in  connection  with  this 
vote,  I  would  like  to  make  some  explanation 
of  some  of  the  points  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed by  the  hon.  members. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  comment  is  on  vote  901,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  like  to  comment  on  vote  901, 
go  ahead. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  have  not  got  to 
the  point  yet  of  asking  questions  on  any  parti- 
cular vote.  If  he  does  not  mind,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  few  comments  on  some  of 
these  matters  which  have  been  discussed. 

The  first  one,  which  has  been  covered 
rather  extensively,  is  that  of  the  taxation 
policies  of  this  government.  I  do  not  intend 
to  deal  with  those  matters  because  those  are 
matters  that  concern  The  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  and  I  will  leave  that 
to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan). 

However,  in  the  riding  which  I  represent, 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  sawmills,  and 
some  of  these  people  mentioned  to  me  that 
they  felt  that  the  tax— which  was  increased 
a  year  or  two  ago— was  causing  some  financial 
worries  to  them,  and  4  of  these  mills  have 
now  agreed  that  the  department  may  con- 
duct a  special  investigation  in  the  operation 
of  their  mills  to  see  whether  or  not  this 
tax  is  a  burden  on  them.  In  other  words,  it 
will  be  a  study  of  these  4  sawmills  which, 
in  total,  would  produce  about  50  million 
feet  of  lumber  a  year,  a  study  of  their  pecu- 
liar problems  to  see  whether  or  not,  as  busi- 
ness operations,  they  are  paying  too  much 
for  the  raw  material  which  they  receive. 

Now,  that  would  be  a  fair  way  of  attack- 
ing this,  and  I  might  say  that  this  investi- 
gation is  under  way  at  the  present  time.  I 
hope  that  before— at  least  within  the  next 
month  or  so— that  we  will  have  that  report, 
and  the  people  in  our  ofiice  will  study  that. 
If  we  come  to  a  conclusion  that  it  is  unfair 
or  otherwise,  we  intend  to  proceed  to  make 
that  information  available  to  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  of  this  province  for  his 
use   later. 

The  matter  of  secondary  industries  in  the 
north  country  is  one  which,  of  course, 
interests  all  of  us  who  live  in  that  part  of 
the  province.  Also,  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  as  such,  is  very  much  interested 
in  the  establishment  of  additional  industries 
in  the  north  country.  My  predecessors  have 
done  work  on  this  very  subject  and  I  have 
myself. 

About  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  a  group  of 
sawmill  operators  and  timber  operators  in 
the  north  country,  in  northeastern  Ontario, 
made  arrangements  to  join  forces  to  put  their 
limits  together  in  the  hope  they  could  put  up 
a  sulphate  mill.  The  idea  is  very  sound,  but 
at  the  present  time— they  are  prudent  busi- 
ness men— they  cannot  see  the  economics  of 
this,  so  they  have  advised  the  department 
that  they  are  sorry  but  they  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  what  they  had  thought  they  could 
do  18  months  or  24  months  ago. 
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And  so  we  are  biding  time  with  them, 
in  the  hope  that  the  economics  of  this 
industry  will  improve  in  the  months  ahead, 
and  that  these  people  will  be  able  to  go 
into  this  particular  field.  That  is  going  to 
be  very  advantageous  to  northeastern  Ontario. 

I  know  of  other  projects  that  we  have 
worked  on,  and  are  working  on  at  the 
present  time,  in  other  parts  of  the  north, 
where  greater  utilization  of  poplar  will  be 
made— and  there  is  much  poplar  in  that  area. 

There  is  a  very  important  industry  which 
has  been  in  operation  in  Kirkland  Lake  for 
some  3  or  4  years,  and  that  is  manufacturing 
plywood,  it  is  very  successful.  It  has  been 
a  great  boon  to  the  settlers  and  timber 
operators  in  that  Kirkland  Lake  area. 

We  are  studying  in  the  department,  and 
through  various  associations  which  we  have, 
this  question  of  the  waste  in  timber  and 
sawmill  operations.  As  an  instance  of  how 
serious  our  study  of  the  situation  is,  I  might 
tell  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  on  April  16 
and  April  17  we  will  be  conducting,  in 
Timmins,  a  series  of  lectures  and  demonstra- 
tions for  sawmill  operators. 

Now,  I  cannot  give  hon.  members  the  full 
explanation  of  the  subject  which  will  be 
discussed  at  this  two-day  seminar.  But,  one 
of  the  points  to  be  discussed  will  be  the 
efficiency  of  the  sawmill  operation,  how  a 
sawmill  operator  and  a  timber  operator  can 
operate  to  better  advantage,  financially  and 
otherwise.  The  question  of  safety  will  be 
dealt  with.  One  of  the  subjects  that  will 
be  gone  into  quite  extensively  is  that  of  the 
lessening  of  waste  in  bush  operations.  Much 
has  been  achieved  in  that  field  of  recent 
years.  I  might  mention  that  many  of  the 
companies  are  now  using  chippers  in  the 
bush,  and  they  are  selling  chips  to  paper 
mills. 

In  the  north  country,  in  the  mining  areas— 
the  mines,  of  course,  being  the  primary 
industry— the  sawmill  and  the  timber  indus- 
try has  found  a  ready  market  for  their  prod- 
ucts there,  and  they  are  not  affected  as 
much  by  freight  rates  as  they  might  be  in 
other  parts  of  the  province  that  are  delivering 
their  raw  materials  to  the  mills  or  their 
finished  products  to  market. 

Insofar  as  looking  after  the  small  operators 
is  concerned,  the  statement  was  made  by 
some  hon.  member,  in  this  discussion  this 
afternoon,  that  we  are  looking  only  after 
the  "big  ones."  Well,  I  do  not  think  that 
is  quite  right,  Mr.  Chairman.  We  have  in 
the  province  at  the  present  time  almost 
1,300  small  operators,  those  are  people 
who   produce   less   than   30    milhon   feet   of 


lumber  per  year,  as  against  56  who  produce 
more  than  30  million  feet  per  year,  and 
that  includes  all  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

We  want  to  do  all  that  we  can  in  the 
department  to  assist  this  industry,  in  all  of 
its  many  facets  and  phases,  to  help  in  balanc- 
ing the  cost  of  wood  in  order  that  they  may 
meet  the  international— not  only  national  but 
international— competition.  The  Scandinavian 
countries,  for  instance,  some  central  European 
countries,  and  Russia  are  very  ardent  com- 
petitors in  the  field  of  international  market 
for  pulp  and  paper  and  even  raw  pulpwood. 

We  certainly  are  interested  in  creating  more 
jobs,  but  there  are  times  when  legislation  has 
to  be  such  that  the  planning  of  expansion 
to  the  industry,  perhaps  of  necessity,  has  to 
be  slower,  has  to  be  over  a  greater  number 
of  years,  in  order  to  plan  well  and  put  the 
industry  on  a  firm  foundation. 

I  might  read  something  here,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  deals  with  the  economics  of  this 
industry  to  some  extent,  particularly  the 
pulp    and   paper   industry: 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  attained 
favourable  production  levels  in  1958.  It  is 
estimated  that  its  total  value  of  output  in 
Ontario  last  year  exceeded  that  of  1957, 
and  may  even  have  equalled  the  1956  all- 
time  record  of  $444  million. 

Although  Canada's  1958  newsprint  pro- 
duction showed  a  decrease  of  4.7  per 
cent,  from  the  1957  level,  Ontario's  out- 
put of  1,470,700  tons  was  only  about  1  per 
cent,   below  its    1957  record. 

Estimates  for  the  1958  production  of 
other  kinds  of  paper  indicate  all-time 
records  with  respect  to  paper  board,  book 
and  writing  paper  and  wrapping  paper. 

Pulp  production  in  the  province  last  year 
is  estimated  to  have  been  about  3  per 
cent,  below  that  of  1957. 

Investment  in  new  machines  and  plant 
improvement  in  Ontario's  pulp  and  paper 
industry  in  1958  is  estimated  at  about  $50 
million.  The  new  capacity  added  during 
1957  and  1958,  however,  was  not  absorbed 
by  equivalent  increases  in  production. 
Consequently  most  of  the  mills  are  not 
working  at  full  capacity,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  at  the  end  of  1958  the  industry's 
operating  ratio  was  about  85  per  cent. 

Expansion  projects  now  under  way  at 
some  large  mills  are  being  completed.  Two 
newsprint  machines,  one  of  them  consid- 
ered to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  were 
installed  in  plants  at  the  Lakehead. 

Another  matter,  on  which  I  would  like  to 
give  some  information,   Mr.  Chairman,  is  in 
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the  question  of  the  department  setting  aside 
areas  for  small  settlers.  We  find  in  the  north 
country  that  it  is  advantageous  to  assist  in 
providing  the  settlers  with  winter  work,  and 
in  all  of  our  districts  where  there  is  a  need 
for  that,  we  have  set  up  areas  under  timber 
management  where  our  settlers  may  obtain 
permits  to  cut  a  certain  number  of  cords  of 
pulpwood.  In  the  north  country,  we  have 
permitted  the  organizing  of  co-operatives  for 
that  purpose  and  that,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  find  out  from  people  in  the  depart- 
ment, has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  settlers 
in  the  north. 

It  was  mentioned  earlier  that  ties,  or  timber 
for  ties,  was  being  imported  to  the  province. 
I  have  no  information  at  the  present  time  as 
to  the  amount  of  that  import,  but  I  would 
suggest  that  it  is  rather  a  negligible  amount, 
because  ties  at  the  present  time  are  a  drug 
on  the  market,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
smaller  contracts. 

Mr.  Wren:  Was  that  die  question?  I  am 
sure  he  knows  that  in  Sioux  Lookout  last  year 
they  imported  150,000  ties  from  Alberta. 

Hon.  Ml'.  Spooner:  I  do  not  know  that.  I 
do  not  have  the  figures  here,  and  I  tried  to 
find  that  information  and  I  have  not  got  it. 
But  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  that  much; 
nevertheless,  mention  was  also  made  by  the 
hon.  member  for  Kenora  about  advertising, 
or  publicity,  in  the  metropolitan  papers. 

This  department  is  one  which  conducts  a 
considerable  amount  of  publicity  through  its 
weekly  press  releases  which  go  to  all  the 
metropolitan  papers,  to  the  Canadian  Press, 
United  Press  and  the  other  advertising  or 
press  organizations,  and  also  to  the  television 
and  radio  stations. 

Then,  through  the  medium  of  our  own 
staff,  distributed  throughout  the  various  parts 
of  the  province,  we  do  approach  many  thou- 
sands of  people  through  lectures,  service 
clubs,  church  groups,  schools  and  so  on.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  our  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  department  appeared 
before  approximately  180,000  people  in  the 
province. 

The  matter  of  regeneration,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  a  very  important  one,  and  I  may  say,  the 
department  is  well  aware  of  its  responsibilities 
in  that  regard. 

The  matter  of  regeneration  is  not  one  where 
we  can  issue  the  same  kind  of  a  prescription 
to  everybody  who  has  a  disease.  We  must 
first  analyze  what  the  situation  is,  and  our 
forestry  engineers— who  are  professionally 
trained  men— are  the  people  who  are  doing 
that  work. 


As  an  instance  of  the  amount  of  work 
which  is  done,  I  have  here  these  large  work 
sheets,  which  are  reports  to  the  office  on  the 
regeneration  projects  that  are  under  way, 
with  respect  to  all  of  the  companies  operating 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Therefore  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  give  hon.  members  all 
of  this  information  tonight,  or  to  read  it  into 
the  record,  but  some  of  the  comments  that 
come  with  this  report  might  be  of  value  to 
hon.  members. 

Here  is  one  in  my  own  riding,  the  Iroquois 
Falls  section.  The  management  of  Iroquois 
Falls  feels  regeneration  adequate  in  their 
area  with  the  possible  exception  of  high 
ground.  Here  is  an  area  in  the  clay  belt 
where  the  natural  regeneration  is  a  different 
proposition,  and  much  better  because  of  the 
soil  than  in  other  parts  of  the  province  where 
the  soil  is  not  the  same. 

In  this  way,  our  people  go  out  and  analyze 
these,  along  with  the  industry.  We  have  had, 
I  would  say  by  and  large,  good  co-operation 
from  industry,  and  we  are  looking  for  better 
co-operation  in  the  days  ahead. 

Now,  here  is  one  where  the  company  has 
tried  many  silvicultural  treatments— that  is, 
experimental  work  by  scientists— to  obtain 
regeneration,  but  find  planting  the  most 
satisfactory.  They  now  plant  approximately 
one  million  trees  annually  on  cut-over  areas. 
They  are  willing  to  co-operate  on  other 
regeneration  projects. 

I  could  go  on  giving  hon.  members  all  of 
that  information.  We  feel  that  we  are  now 
getting  the  upper  hand,  shall  I  say,  of  the 
regeneration  and  reforestation  problems  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  which,  I  may  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  were  handed  to  this  govern- 
ment when  very  little  work  had  been  done 
by  the  administration  until  some  years  ago 
when  the  matter  was  taken  over  by  this 
department. 

As  far  as  the  size  of  limits  are  concerned, 
I  am  guided  by— and  I  am  sure  my  prede- 
cessors have  likewise— recommendations  by 
trained  forestry  engineers,  men  who  have  the 
necessary  technical  knowledge  and  experience 
to  know  what  size  limits  should  go  with  a 
certain  industry. 

And,  of  course,  the  industry— with  all  of 
its  financing  to  be  considered— has  to  know 
ahead  of  time  what  resources  it  will  have 
available  to  provide  itself  with  the  neces- 
sary raw  material  in  the  years  to  come. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  some  of  the  limits 
have  been  placed  under  licence  to  certain 
companies,  limits  that  will  not  produce  for 
perhaps  75  or  even  100  or  125  years,  but  they 
are  being  included  in  tliose   limits  in  order 
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that  the  industry  will  know  that  it  can 
continue  to  operate  on  a  sustained  yield 
basis  in  perpetuity. 

I  have  here  also  another  report  which  is 
a  forecast  of  the  trees  that  will  be  available 
for  distribution  in  the  fall  of  1959  and  the 
spring  of  1960;  we  will  have  approximately 
48  million  trees  ready  to  be  shipped  and  to 
be  used  for  reforestation  purposes.  There 
are  about  20  different  species  of  these  trees 
running  all  the  way  from  white  pine,  red 
pine,  jack  pine,  white  spruce,  black  spruce, 
Norway  spruce,  basswood,  tamarac  and  so  on 
and   so    forth. 

Regarding  the  matter  of  roads  in  certain 
limits,  we  agreed  that  a  proper  road  system 
is  needed  for  proper  forest  management 
organizations,  and  our  purpose— the  purpose 
of  the  department— is  to  see  that  these  roads 
are  constructed.  But  we  again  remind 
hon.  members  of  the  financial  implications 
in  the  building  of  these  roads,  and  we  do 
not  wish  to  impose  upon  the  companies 
undue  hardship.  We  think  that  a  system  is 
being  developed  gradually  which  will  provide 
the   desired   results   in   the   years   ahead. 

As  far  as  the  Anglo-Newfoundland  Ucence 
is  concerned,  the  company  is  spending  on 
access  roads  a  total  of  $150,000  in  a  3-year 
period  prior  to  the  construction  of  its  mill, 
which  it  will  commence  in  1962.  The  com- 
pany, when  obtaining  this  licence  limit,  did 
file  with  the  department  a  bond  in  the 
amount    of    $25,000. 

In  the  case  of  the  Huronian  Forest 
Products,  which  operates  in  the  Algoma- 
Chapleau  area,  they  have  already  made 
representations  to  our  department  as  to 
the  location  of  roads,  and  our  ofiicials  are 
examining  those  things  to  see  that  those  roads 
are  going  to  be  built  in  the  area  in  which 
our  forest  people  recommend  they  should  be 
located. 

On  vote  901: 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  advise 
the  hon.  Minister  I  wanted  to  make  some 
comments  on  vote  901,  and  I  rise  humbly  at 
this  time.  Maybe  my  problem  is  insignificant 
when  we  consider  the  problems  that  northern 
Ontario  tried  to  demonstrate  a  moment  ago 
when  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora  was 
speaking  and  on  which  the  former  hon.  Min- 
ister, and  the  present  hon.  Minister  and  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  became  involved 
in  quite  a  heated  debate. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  do  have  to  rise  at  this 
time  and  most  humbly,  sir. 

As  I  have  mentioned  on  several  occasions 
before,   in   this   House,   our  problem   is   the 


embarrassment  that  is  created  in  not  knowing 
where  the  boundary  is  in  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  the  lakefront  area  east  of  Cornwall. 
We  have  had  the  conservation  committee 
coming  up  before  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  every  year,  bringing  recom- 
mendations before  that  committee,  at  a  great 
deal  of  personal  expense  to  themselves.  They 
have  been  quite  sincere  on  every  occasion  in 
trying  to  bring  before  the  department  the 
difficulties   that   they   find   themselves   in. 

The  situation  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
sportsmen  go  down  into  the  Lake  St.  Francis 
area  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  There  has 
not  been  a  boundary  established  in  that  area, 
and  the  result  is  that  apparently  there  is  a 
map  that  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  of  the  province  of  Quebec  is  using, 
and  another  map  that  our  own  officials  here 
are  using,  with  the  result  that  our  sportsmen 
do  not  know  where  the  definite  boundary  is. 

They  get  over  into  the  waters  that  the 
Quebec  authorities  claim  are  theirs.  They 
lose  very  valuable  equipment.  They  are 
hauled  into  court  and  they  are  fined  for 
going  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  privileges, 
and  it  is  a  very  embarrassing  situation. 

The  committee  was  here  the  other  day  and 
they  made  that  quite  plain  before  the  lands 
and  forests  committee,  and  it  is  a  very 
embarrassing  situation.  They  did  say  there 
were   a  number  who   had  been  prosecuted. 

I  have  brought  this  up  on  several  occasions, 
Mr.  Chairman,  before  the  Legislature.  It  is 
something  that  is  of  concern  to  those  people 
in  that  part  of  the  province,  and  surely  we 
have  reached  the  time  when  something  could 
be  arranged  between  the  two  departments 
of  Ontario  and  Quebec.  I  do  not  know  what 
the   answer  is. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  a  year  ago, 
in  reply  to  my  question,  here,  when  the 
St.  Lawrence  development  was  completed, 
perhaps  the  channel  could  be  the  boundary. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  could  never 
become  a  definite  boundary  because,  as  we 
know,  from  time  to  time,  with  the  water 
wearing  the  shoreline,  shall  I  say,  or  the 
bed  of  the  stream,  it  can  vary. 

Therefore,  I  am  of  the  opinion  it  has  got 
to  tlie  time  now  when  a  definite  boundary 
line  should  be  established. 

People  in  the  area  are  very  much  con- 
cerned about  it,  they  are  being  embarrassed 
on  many  occasions.  I  think,  in  all  due  respect 
to  them,  that  the  solution  should  be  found 
for  this  particular  problem,  and  in  all  sin- 
cerity I  do  appeal  to  the  House  and  the  hon. 
Minister  to  try  to  work  out  something  in  the 
very  near  future  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
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the  people  who  are  using  those  waters  in 
the  area,  so  that  a  solution  can  be  found 
to  get  them  over  their  difficulties. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  this  item  I  would  just  like  to  make 
a  brief  reference  to  fishing.  As  a  matter  of 
of  fact,  I  think  everybody  in  the  House 
looks  as  though  they  might  be  ready  to  go 
fishing  now. 

Last  week  the  committee  on  game  and  fish 
met,  and  I  guess  I  was  in  much  the  same 
position  as  some  of  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition,  I  did  not  get  to  that  meeting,  or 
I  was  attending  another  one. 

But  my  good  friend  Bob  TumbuU,  the 
outdoor  editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail,  writes  an  article  on  Saturday  and  it 
starts  off:  Suggests  $2  as  Fee  for  Fishing 
Licences— Sees    Them    Welcomed. 

Now,  I  had  several  calls  on  Saturday 
morning— perhaps  some  other  hon.  members 
did  too— about  any  suggestion  that  Ontario 
residents  should  pay  a  fee  to  fish.  I  am  a 
part-time  fisherman  like  many  other  hon. 
members,  just  maybe  3  or  4  times  a  year, 
and  I  just  would  not  like  to  think  that  I 
have  to  go  through  the  procedure  of  getting 
a  licence. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  it  could  be 
stacked  up  in  two  words  as  just  a  nuisance 
tax,  and  this  fine  government  of  oxirs  has 
never  been  known  for  any  tax  of  that  nature. 
So  I  just  want  to  call  attention  to  my  friend 
Bob  TumbuU's  article,  and  perhaps  the  hon. 
Minister  would  like  to  comment  on  that. 

I  think  the  citizens  of  Ontario  should  be 
free  to  enjoy  the  streams  and  our  wonderful 
lakes  to  fish  as  they  please. 

Now,  some  people  have  compared  this  to 
a  hunting  hcence.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hunters  are  the  wealthier  people  in  the  prov- 
ince, I  have  never  hunted  in  my  life,  and  to 
compare  the  number  of  people  who  go  hunt- 
ing and  the  number  of  people  who  fish  occa- 
sionally in  the  province,  I  think  there  would 
be  quite  a  big  difference. 

So  I  am  asking  some  comments  from  the 
hon.  Minister.  I  am  opposing  such  a  sugges- 
tion, and  I  think  that  we  can  get  funds  to 
extend  our  programme  of  conservation— which 
I  am  very  much  interested  in,  as  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman— and  our  outdoor  life,  other 
than  establishing  a  fee  for  our  Ontario  resi- 
dents to  fish. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  is  entitled  to  an  explana- 
tion. I  would  say  that  the  suggestion  about  a 
fee  for  a  fishing  licence,  or  a  resident  licence, 
came    about    by    someone    representing    one 


of  the  sportsmen's  organizations  which 
appeared  before  the  fish  and  game  committee 
at  their  meeting  last  week  and  I  said: 
"Well  it  is  a  matter  that  we  have  not 
considered." 

We  have  certainly  no  intention  of  institut- 
ing a  resident  fishing  licence  at  the  present 
time.  But  I  just  wonder  what  the  public 
reaction  to  it  would  be,  so  I  want  to  rest 
the  mind  of  my  hon.  friend  at  ease  that  it  is  a 
matter  that  has  not  been  considered.  But  it 
did  come  from  an  organization  which  repre- 
sents quite  a  number  of  anglers  and  hunters. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did  say, 
when  I  rose,  that  maybe  my  problem  was 
insignificant  compared  to  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  northern  Ontario. 

Now,  if  my  hon.  friend  for  High  Park 
deliberately  rose  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Minister  from  the  question  and  the 
problem  that  I  brought  to^him,  I  think  that 
my  question  was  more  significant  than  what 
his  was. 

I  think  that  I  was  entitled  to  a  comment 
from  the  hon.  Minister.  He  commented  on  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
first  and  then  sat  down.  Now,  surely,  the 
problem  that  I  brought  before  the  House  on 
several  occasions  deserves  a  bit  of  considera- 
tion and,  after  all,  I  want  to  play  this  game 
fair.  But  in  all  sincerity  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  entitled— 

An  hon.  member:   Do  not  get  mad  now. 

Mr.  Manley  —to  a  comment.  I  am  not 
mad,  my  hon.  friend.  I  am  not  mad  at  all. 
But  after  all,  there  are  rights  in  this  House 
and  I  put  my  question  first. 

As  I  say,  if  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  is  going  to  show  the  hon.  Minister  off, 
in  bringing  something  that  he  had,  and  some- 
thing that  was  not  significant  at  all,  and  if 
he  was  going  to  place  his  question  and  the 
hon.  Minister  was  going  to  take  note  of  it 
before  mine,  that  is  significant  I  would  say. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  at  this  partic- 
ular time  should  comment  on  that  particular 
thing. 

An  hon.  member:    It  is  not  important. 

Another  hon.  member:    That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Cowling:  He  is  only  kidding.  I  know 
that  Peter.  I  was  not  taking  anything  from 
the  hon.  member's  suggestion  at  all— not  a 
thing.  Anybody  who  thinks  going  fishing  is 
not  significant  is  just  not  on  the  right  track, 
and  he  knows  it. 
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Mr.  Manley:  Well,  in  answer  to  my  lion, 
friend  from  High  Park,  I  want  to  say  that, 
if  he  thinks  that  going  fishing  is  significant, 
then  how  would  he  like  to  be  in  a  position, 
when  he  goes  fishing,  to  be  hauled  into  court, 
have  his  valuable  equipment  taken  from  him, 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  pay  a  fine  for  some- 
thing that  he  thought  he  was  not  guilty  of? 

An  hon.  member:  Found  he  was  in  Quebec 
when  he  thought  he  was  in  Ontario? 

Mr.  Manley:  And  I  think  that  my  problem 
is  even  more  significant  than  his.  Well,  I  am 
asking  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  would  comment 
on  it,  and  try  to  get  us  out  of  our  difficulty 
so  that  we  can  all  go  fishing  in  peace. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  With  elec- 
tions coming  on,  everybody  is  fishing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
first  apologize  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Stormont  because,  yes,  he  is  entitled  to  an 
apology  from  me.  I  intented  to  reply  to  his 
question,  and  I  know  that  it  is  an  important 
one,  and  is  perhaps  more  important  than  the 
subject  matter  discussed  by  my  hon.  friend 
from  High  Park. 

The  only  problem  is  that  he  somewhat 
upset  my  equilibrium  at  this  time  because  I 
was  afraid  that  someone  else  might  rise  in 
the  House  and  suggest  that  we  should  start 
some  nuisance  tax. 

However,  the  matter  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
boundary  is  one  which  has  been  a  matter,  and 
has  been  a  problem,  for  many  years.  It  is 
a  question  of  establishing  a  survey  line 
between  Ontario  and  Quebec.  With  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  development  which  began 
some  years  ago,  it  was  decided  at  that  time 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  was  to  wait  until 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  was  completed,  and 
then  to  begin  negotiations— or  to  continue  the 
negotiations  afresh— with  the  facts  as  then 
known  between  Ontario  and  Quebec. 

This  would  enable  us  to  achieve  a  proper 
survey  that  would  set  out  the  boundaries,  so 
that  we  would  not  have  a  repetition  of  some 
of  the  problems  which  have  arisen  in  that 
area. 

I  will  promise  the  hon.  member  for 
Stormont  this,  that  we  will  give  this  matter 
top  priority,  and  have  the  surveyor-general 
give  it  his  attention  at  as  early  a  date  as  is 
possible,  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
province  of  Quebec. 

Mr.  Manley:  Will  you  permit  a  question, 
Mr.  Chairman?  If  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests   and  Quebec   cannot  come  to   a 


satisfactory  agreement,  then  what  does  the 
hon.  Minister  propose  to  do?  Is  he  going  to 
take  it  to  a  higher  tribunal,  or  what  will  be 
the  solution? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Well  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and  therefore  I  can- 
not tell  the  hon.  member  what  tlie  next  step 
would  be.  But  I  am  sure  that  there  must  be 
some  legal  manner  in  which  it  can  be  settled. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Take  it  to 
the  United  Nations. 


Hon.  Mr.  Spooner: 

Nations? 


Take  it  to  the  United 


Mr.  Grossman:  Arbitration.  That  is  what 
it  will  be. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Spence  (Kent  East):  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question  concerning 
the  underwater  weed  in  some  of  our  bays  in 
this  province.  The  one  that  I  am  mostly  con- 
cerned with  is  in  Rondeau  Bay.  This  under- 
water weed  is  destroying  our  boating  and 
fishing  in  that  area,  I  think.  Last  year  a  good 
many  of  the  tourists  drew  my  attention  to  it. 
They  said  that  if  the  government  did  not  do 
something  to  control  this  weed,  that  they  will 
not  be  back  in  1959.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  has  a  programme  laid  out  to  control 
the  growth  of  this  weed,  or  what  is  the 
department  prepared  to  do? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  we  should  study 
that  matter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  matter  was  brought  to 
my  attention  last  year,  and  I  asked  our  biolo- 
gists to  look  into  that,  but  they  found  that 
the  subject  was  one  that  was  not  just  a 
question  of  deciding  that  this  was  a  weed 
and  that  they  would  have  to  figure  out  some 
way  of  disposing  if  it.  Actually,  it  is  also 
a  question  of  some  other  chemicals  or  natural 
formations  that  are  taking  place,  and  so  they 
have  conducted,  and  are  conducting,  studies 
on  this  question  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
find  some  method  of  eradicating  it. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  hon.  members 
to  know  that  sometimes  the  scientists  take 
a  long  period  of  time  to  arrive  at  a  solution 
to  some  problem.  I  might  mention  to  them 
that  some  of  these  things  are  much  involved. 
For  instance,  I  understand  that,  previous  to 
the  time  when  the  "lampreycide"  was  dis- 
covered, the  people  working  on  that  had 
made  100,000  experiments  before  they  found 
the  correct  solution. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Price  (Hastings  East):  I  would 
like  to  speak  for  a  few  moments  on  work  that 
is    being    done    by    our    district    office.     The 
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headquarters  of  this  district  is  located  in 
Tweed,  where  they  have  very  suitable  accom- 
modation in  the  municipal  building.  Jim 
Taylor  is  our  district  forester,  and  I  may 
say  that  he  is  a  very  capable  and  congenial 
chief. 

We  have  connected  with  our  district  office 
a  300-watt  radio  transmitter,  a  fire  tower,  a 
weather  bureau  and  a  repair  shop  for  all 
of  their  fire  fighting  equipment  and  auto- 
motive equipment,  and  so  forth. 

The  district  covers  covers  quite  a  large 
area.  In  fact,  it  includes  all  of  Hastings, 
Prince  Edward-Lennox,  Frontenac,  Adding- 
ton,  part  of  Lanark  and  part  of  Renfrew. 
The  year-round  staflF  consists  of  94,  of  which 
68  are  permanent  and  26  are  continuous- 
casual.  During  the  peak  summer  season  an 
additional  100  or  more  employees  are 
engaged,  making  a  total  staff  of  about  200. 
The  payroll  amounts  to  $400,000  annually, 
which  amount  adds  substantially  to  our  local 
economy. 

During  the  past  two  years,  this  district 
office  has  been  carrying  out  a  fairly  exten- 
sive winter  programme  which  consists  of 
thinning  plantations  to  promote  better  growth, 
improving  park  sites  already  established,  and 
opening  up  new  park  sites,  selective  cutting 
to  improve  timber  stands  on  Crown  lands, 
and  the  building  of  forest  access  roads  to 
facilitate  cutting  operations  in  winter  and 
fire  protection  in  the  summer. 

To  illustrate  the  work  being  done  this 
winter,  let  me  refer  to  one  of  the  weekly 
reports  issued  by  Tweed  district,  that  of 
February  20,  1959: 

At  the  present  time,  16  projects  are  under 
way  in  this  district,  giving  employment  to 
152  men  over  and  above  our  regular  staff. 
These  projects  are  distributed  throughout 
the  district,  giving  employment  to  the  various 
areas  where  seasonal  unemployment  is  high. 
Although  the  snow  and  cold  weather  tend 
to  slow  our  bush  operations,  work  is  progress- 
ing well  on  all  projects. 

At  the  southern  part  of  the  district  at 
Outlet  Beach  park,  4  park  projects  are  under 
way.  In  the  Tweed  division,  two  park  pro- 
jects are  under  way  at  Black  Lake  and  one 
special  stand  improvement  project  is  under 
way  in  Hungerford  township. 

In  the  Bancroft  division,  two  forest  access 
roads  are  being  built,  one  in  Cashel  and  the 
other  in  Herschel  township.  Two  stand 
improvement  projects  are  also  under  way  in 
this  division.  The  Dacre  division  is  building 
the  Almonds  Bay  forest  access  road,  and  has 
undertaken  4  special  stand  improvement 
projects. 


The  results  of  these  projects  will  be  18 
miles  of  new,  all-weather  forest  access  roads, 
new  camping  and  swimming  areas,  increased 
parking  facilities,  and  improved  stands  of 
timber.  This  programme  of  winter  work  is 
highly  commendable,  and  has  eased  the 
employment  situation  locally  by  employing 
those  who  are  normally  seeking  work  for 
a  short  period  between  Christmas  and  the 
spring  breakup. 

The  fish  and  wildlife  division  is  a  very  com- 
petent group  who,  through  extensive  survey 
and  research,  know  approximately  the  annual 
take  of  fish  and  game  of  various  species.  To 
preserve  game  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
suit  most  nimrods,  open  seasons  are  varied 
as  to  date  and  length  from  year  to  year. 

Maintaining  a  reasonable  balance  between 
the  supply  of  fish  and  the  demand  for  fish 
is  very  important  to  our  tourist  industry. 
The  balance  is  successfully  maintained  by  a 
programme  of  restocking  our  lakes  and 
streams  with  species  of  fish  suitable  to  local 
water  conditions.  Fingerlings  and  fry  are 
supplied  free  of  charge  for  any  water  open 
to  the  public.  They  are  supplied  on  appli- 
cation by  associations  or  individuals.  All 
that  is  required  on  behalf  of  the  applicant 
is  willingness  to  help  empty  the  tanks  or 
cans  full  of  young  fish  supplied  by,  and 
delivered  by,  the  department. 

One  recommendation  I  would  like  the 
department  to  consider  is  the  advancement  of 
the  opening  date  for  the  speckled  trout 
season  by  at  least  3  weeks  in  our  particular 
district.  Also,  the  advancement  of  the 
closing  date  for  the  speckled  trout  season  to 
August   20. 

The  reason  behind  this  suggestion  is  the 
fact  that  between  August  20  and  the  normal 
closing  date,  which  is  September  15,  in  our 
area,  many  trout  are  carrying  their  spawn, 
and  during  this  period  they  are  easily  lured 
and  caught  with  the  result  that  much 
natural  reproduction  is  lost. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  some  lakes  in 
north  Hastings  opened  for  winter  fishing. 
The  belief  is  widespread  locally  that  the 
number  of  fish  taken  through  the  ice  does  not 
appreciably  affect  summer  fishing.  Many 
of  our  citizens  who  live  near  the  lakes  in 
north  Hastings  enjoy  the  fishing  in  the  winter, 
and  I  am  sure  they  would  not  abuse  the 
privilege    if    it    were    given    to    them. 

I  wish  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  about  the 
department's  parks  programme.  There  is  a 
budget  of  $3.5  million  allotted  to  this  partic- 
ular item;  I  believe  it  will  be  well  spent 
in  providing  camping  and  recreational  facil- 
ities,   that   it  will   be   used   and   enjoyed   by 
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many  tourists  from  abroad  as  well  as  by  many 
tourists    from    our    own    country. 

The  only  criticism  brought  to  my  attention 
about  parks  has  been  in  certain  cases  about 
the  location.  I  believe  there  are  some  cases 
where  privately  owned  cottages  have  lost 
much  of  their  appeal  because  a  park  has 
been  opened  on  an  adjoining  property.  Per- 
haps in  future  it  would  be  wise  to  protect 
the  cottage  owners  by  leaving  an  undeveloped 
strip  of  land  between  the  boimdaries  of  parks 
and  privately  owned  cottage  lots,  so  that 
people  who  have  enjoyed  a  certain  amount 
of  privacy  at  their  summer  home  may  not  be 
unnecessarily  disturbed  because  of  the 
exuberancy  of  other  campers. 

In  my  riding  as  well  as  in  the  riding  of 
the  hon.  members  of  Hastings  West  (Mr. 
Sandercock)  and  Frontenac-Addington  (Mr, 
Rankin)  are  several  lakes  surrounded  com- 
pletely or  partially  by  Crown  land.  Some  of 
these  lakes  have  many  attractive  and  desirable 
cottage  sites  along  sandy  beaches,  and  I  am 
sure  could  be  sold  readily  if  the  areas  were 
surveyed    and    registered    into    subdivisions. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  this  month, 
188  lots  were  surveyed  in  3  districts.  This 
coming  year,  296  lots  are  expected  to  be  made 
available.  The  amiual  demand  for  summer 
cottage  sites  averages  275  in  the  Tweed 
district. 

In  preparation  for  future  development, 
many  lakes  are  being  inspected  with  a  view 
to  having  subdivisions  laid  out. 

I  would  urge  the  department  to  concen- 
trate some  efiFort  in  the  townships  of  Limerick 
and  Cashel  where  we  have  little  Salmon  Lake, 
Devil  Lake,  Mud  Turtle  Lake  and  the  Horse 
Lake  group.  All  of  these  lakes  are  completely 
surrounded  by  Crown  lands.  Lake  trout, 
speckled  trout  and  bass  abound  in  them. 
There  are  stretches  of  good  beach— in  fact, 
everything  about  them  makes  them  very 
desirable  for  tourist  development.  Access 
roads  to  these  lakes  would  vary  in  length 
from  a  half  mile  to  3  miles,  and  there  are 
already  some  tracks  which  could  easily  be 
improved  to   make  suitable  roads. 

In  the  estimates  are  two  items  referring 
to  access  roads.  The  first,  on  page  63,  lists 
an  amount  of  $300,000  for  construction  of 
logging  roads  and  $1.2  million  for  construc- 
tion of  forest  access  roads.  The  second  item, 
on  page  70,  hsts  an  amount  of  $1.5  million 
for  construction  of  mining  access  roads. 

I  think  it  is  just  as  important  to  construct 
tourist  access  roads  to  help  promote  this 
industry,  which  last  year  provided  a  revenue 
of  $155  million  to  the  province  of  Ontario, 


according  to  statistics  issued  by  the  Canadian 
travel  bureau. 

I  humbly  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways,  who  represents  Grenville- 
Dundas  (Mr.  Cass),  that  he  make  provision 
in  his  budget  for  the  construction  of  tourist 
access  roads.  I  am  sure  the  municipalities 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  incorporate  these 
roads  with  their  municipal  systems  after 
construction  is  complete. 

We  have  quite  a  pulp  and  paper  industry 
in  our  district.  Most  of  the  pulpwood  goes 
to  Trenton,  where  is  located  a  large  plant 
owned  by  Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Company 
of  Canada.  They  will  use  about  33,000  cords 
of  pulpwood  each  year.  Of  this  total,  not 
less  than  50  per  cent,  will  be  supplied  from 
Crown  lands  under  the  terms  of  a  9-year 
agreement  commencing  this  year. 

I  am  sure  this  agreement  will  permit  a 
great  deal  of  improvement  in  our  forest 
stands  as  selective  cutting  is  carried  out. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  we  have  many  resi- 
dents who,  in  years  of  considerable  recession, 
would  greatly  appreciate  a  contract  to  supply 
25  cords  or  more  of  pulpwood  to  Hinde  and 
Dauch  Paper  Company.  As  long  as  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  raw  material  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  mill,  it  should  not  make  any 
difference  to  the  mill  where  the  supply  comes 
from,  but  it  does  make  some  difference  to 
many  individual  woodlot  owners. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  agreement  between 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and 
Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper  Company  reviewed 
and,  if  possible,  decrease  the  minimum  to  be 
supplied  by  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  which  would  leave  a  little  more  pulp- 
wood available  for  our  rural  citizens. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  compliment  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  for  the  progres- 
sive action  which  has  been  taken  by  his 
department  in  both  conservation  and  fire 
protection.  These  two  efforts  go  hand  in 
hand.  We  have  just  over  2,100  square  miles 
of  Crown  land  and  4,800  square  miles  of 
patented  land  in  free  districts.  Of  this  total, 
1,500  square  miles  and  2,000  square  miles 
respectively   are   productive   forest   lands. 

The  department  keeps  available  a  great 
variety  of  fire  protection  equipment  for  use 
whenever  it  may  be  needed  within  the  fire 
district.  For  example,  there  is  a  patrol 
plane  which  makes  a  reconnaissance  each 
day  when  conditions  permit;  there  are  43 
portable  pumps,  92,000  feet  of  hose,  350 
hand  pumps,  2  bulldozers.  43  trucks,  and 
many  other  pieces  of  equipment,  besides 
the  equipment  kept  available  by  the  munici- 
palities in  the  fire  district. 
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The  record  of  the  annual  average  burned- 
over  acreage  has  decreased  from  2,873  acres 
in  1924  to  759  acres,  or  just  about  one-quarter 
in  1958,  which  ilkistrates  very  decisively  the 
effect  of  a  well-organized  forest  fire  protection 
system. 

The  rehabilitation  of  old  cut-over  or 
burned-over  areas,  which  have  been  restocked, 
as  well  as  the  increase  in  reforestation— which 
this  year  will  amount  to  a  million  trees 
planted  by  the  department,  plus  probably 
another  million  planted  by  other  parties- 
bears  out  the  confidence  the  people  have  in 
the  leadership  shown  by  this  department  in 
preserving  and  promoting  the  wonderful 
heritage  of  our  forests. 

Vote  901  agreed  to. 

Vote  902  agreed  to. 

On  vote  903: 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  903, 
we  have  a  provincial  park  in  the  township 
of  Darlington,  just  over  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  the  city  of  Oshawa.  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  would  tell  us  what  the  pro- 
gramme is  down  there?  The  provincial  park 
is  just  on  the  edge  of  the  boundary  of  the 
city  of  Oshawa  in  Darlington  township. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  development  of 
that   park    is    not    completed   yet,    is    it? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Has  the  hon.  Minister  any 
idea  of  what  the  programme  is  for  this 
coming  year?  Perhaps  I  can  get  it  from 
him    later. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  think  I  can  get  it 
for   the   hon.    member   in    a   moment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  the  hon.  member,  I  would  say  that  that 
park— as  I  remember  the  file  and  the  informa- 
tion I  have  on  it— I  would  say  it  is  not 
completed.  We  are  proceeding  to  complete 
the  park  this  year,  I  would  say.  But  if  the  hon. 
member  would  like  to  have  more  detailed 
information  on  it,  if  he  will  let  me  know 
tomorrow,  I  will  supply  it  to  him.  Is  that 
not  also  the  park  where  we  are  having  some 
problem   in   choosing    a  name   for   it? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  there  may  be  that, 
Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  think  some  months 
ago  there  was  a  strip  of  property  there  facing 
on  the  lake,  and  it  was  privately  owned, 
but  I  had  the  assurance  from  the  previous 
hon.  Minister  that  they  would  step  in  and 
try  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  that, 
so  the  area  could  be  completed.  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  has  made  any  progress 
in  that  direction?  If  the  hon.   Minister  can 


get    me    the    information    tomorrow,    I    will 
see  him  tomorrow  about  it, 

Mr.  Manley:  On  vote  903.  Again  I  want  to 
come  back  to  a  recommendation  from  the  con- 
servation committee  of  the  3  united  counties 
brought  before  the  fish  and  game  committee 
the  other  day,  and  that  is  resolution  No.  7, 
a  game  overseer  for  the  Cornwall   area. 

Now,  there  is  one,  I  believe,  situated  in 
Winchester  and  one  in  Apple  Hill.  It  is 
quite  a  distance  from  the  city  of  Cornwall, 
and  the  city  of  Cornwall,  as  hon.  members 
know,  of  course,  has  a  population  of  over 
40,000  people.  It  is  not  very  convenient  if 
they  want  to  get  a  licence  or  to  see  the 
game  overseer  to  have  to  drive  those 
distances. 

Does  the  hon.  Minister  not  think,  in  all 
fairness,  there  should  be  a  game  overseer 
situated  in  the  city  of  Cornwall,  or  in  the 
suburbs  of  Cornwall,  so  it  would  be  con- 
venient for  the  residents  there  to  be  able 
to   contact  him? 

Now,  we  have  a  number  of  game  clubs, 
in  fact  there  are  some  that  were  just  organized 
in  the  last  year  or  so.  The  numbers  are 
increasing,  the  memberships  of  the  different 
clubs  are  increasing,  and  I  think  that  it  has 
reached  the  time  now  that  the  people  in 
a  city  of  that  size,  with  the  organizations 
that  they  have  there,  should  be  in  a  position 
to  pick  up  the  telephone,  or  be  able,  within 
minutes  by  car,  to  talk  to  their  game 
overseer  rather  than  have  to  drive  miles 
over  country  roads  in  order  to  see  him. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  Minister  should  take 
this  resolution  from  the  conservation  authority 
and  give  it  consideration,  with  the  view 
to  giving  them  a  game  overseer  in  the  city 
of   Cornwall. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  the  question  of  the  hon.  member, 
I  might  say  that  we  received  his  recommenda- 
tion just  a  few  days  ago.  We  are  checking 
into  it  in  the  hope  that  we  can  accede  to  the 
request  of  the  parties  involved,  and  I  thank 
the  hon.  member  for  mentioning  it. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  what  percentage  of  the  entrance 
fees  paid  to  the  parks  were  American  last 
year,  and  what  percentage  were  Ontario? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  The  number  of  visitors 
to  our  parks,  where  we  were  charging  an 
admission  fee  last  year,  was  divided  in 
approximately  this  percentage:  75  per  cent, 
were  Ontario  people,  5  per  cent,  were  from 
other  provinces  and  20  per  cent,  were 
American. 
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Vote  903  agreed  to. 
Vote  904  agreed  to. 
Vote  905  agreed  to. 
On  vote  906: 

Mr.  Innes:  On  vote  906,  the  air  service, 
I  notice  in  the  pubHc  accounts,  hehcopters 
$186,000;  now  how  many  hehcopters  were 
purchased? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  No  hehcopters  were 
purchased. 

Mr.  Innes:    Well,  what  was  that  for  then? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  may  tell  the  hon. 
member  that  we  do  not  buy  or  operate  heli- 
copters, we  rent  them  from  Dominion  Heli- 
copters, or  we  did  rent  them  from  Dominion 
Helicopters.  Each  year  we  call  for  tenders 
for  helicopter  service,  and  I  think  this  year 
the  same  company  were  again  the  successful 
tenderers. 

Mr.  Innes:  And  all  that  $186,000  was  rent 
for  helicopters? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:    That  is  right. 

Mr.  Manley:  May  I  revert  to  vote  905, 
public  information  and  education  regarding 
fire  prevention,  reforestation,  fish  and  wildlife, 
timber  management  and  so  on.  Is  that  a  new 
branch  in  the  department?  I  did  not  notice 
it  in  last  year's  estimates.  The  amount  is 
$202,000.  Could  the  hon.  Minister  give  us  a 
little  explanation  on  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  This  division  of  public 
information  has  been  in  operation  for  many 
years. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  depart- 
ment's estimates  last  year.  Is  there  another 
place  in  the  estimates,  under  another  heading, 
or  what  is  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  It  might  have  been 
set  up  a  diflFerent  way.  I  do  not  have  a  copy 
of  last  year's  estimates.  It  was  set  up  last 
year  the  same  way  as  this  year. 

Vote  906  agreed  to. 

Vote  907  agreed  to. 

Vote  908  agreed  to. 

Vote  909  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I  go 
back  to  vote  907?  I  do  not  know  whether  this 
is  the  right  place  or  not  to  bring  this  in  but 
I  will  take  the  liberty  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
and  again  I  am  coming  back  to  a  resolution  of 
the  conservation  committee.    It  is  resolution 


No.  2— something  which  I  have  spoken  about 
before  in  tlie  House— and  that  is  the  new 
Lake  St.  Lawrence  that  has  been  established 
now  with  the  power  development,  a  new  lake 
which  has  been  created  from  the  dam  west. 

That  area  is  going  to  attract  a  large  number 
of  tourists  into  the  area.  There  have  been 
quite  a  number  coming  already,  and  as  you 
know,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  going  to  be 
quite  a  park  area  created  in  that  particular 
location.  And  we  do  expect  a  lot  of  tourists 
to  come  there.  We  have  not  got  the  industry 
that  we  would  like,  and  the  area  is  going  out 
to  do  all  it  can  to  influence  tourists  to  come 
that  way. 

The  majority  of  tourists  are  interested  in 
good  fishing,  and  the  resolution  asked  that  the 
hon.  Minister's  department  survey  and  stock 
Lake  St.  Lawrence.  We  do  know  there  was  a 
lot  of  good  fertile  land  flooded  with  tliis  lake, 
and  I  believe  that  it  is  a  place  where  fish  will 
establish  themselves  very  rapidly,  and  it  is 
of  concern  to  the  people  there.  So  I  am 
wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister  has  taken  that 
into  consideration,  and  what  the  department 
is  prepared  to  do  about  it. 

The  people  in  Cornwall  are  very  anxious 
that  something  be  done,  and  I  think  they 
would  be  happy  to  know  what  the  programme 
is  in  connection  with  that  particular  sugges- 
tion and  what  his  department  is  proposing 
to  do  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  very 
close  co-operation  exists  between  the  fish  and 
wildlife  division  of  our  department,  the  parks 
department  and  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence 
parks  commission,  and  the  services  of  our 
biologists  have  been  utilized  by  the  parks 
commission. 

We  have  under  way,  and  have  had  for 
some  time,  studies  by  the  biologists  as  to 
what  we  will  do  in  the  matter  brought  up 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont.  We  have 
already  set  aside  certain  areas  as  wildlife 
and  water  fowl  areas,  and  we  are  going  to  do 
all  we  possibly  can  to  co-operate  with  the 
parks  commission  with  regard  to  the  stocking 
of  fish  in  the  lakes,  rivers,  streams,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister. Could  I  just  add  a  supplementary 
question  now,  and  that  is  this:  Are  we  going 
to  own  any  of  the  land  along  the  area  there, 
or  is  it  going  to  be  all  owned  by  the  St. 
Lawrence  parks  commission?  Will  the  hon. 
Minister  have  any  of  it  under  his  supervision, 
or  will  we  be  owners  of  any  of  that  land 
from  the  power  dam  west  in  that  area? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  I  am  sorry  I  cannot 
answer  that  question  at  the  moment.  I  have 
had  no  previous  notice  of  it.  I  understand 
that  much  of  this  land  which  is  now  flooded 
was  privately  owned,  and  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Hydro  and  by  the  parks  commission. 
Just  what  the  status  of  the  man-made  lake 
ends  up  in  being,  I  just  cannot  tell  him  oflF- 
hand.  The  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  (Mr.  Nickle)  says  that  the 
parks    commission    will   own   the   land. 

Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  it  from 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment that  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  will  not  own  any  land  in  that  area 
at  all.     Is  that  right? 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development ) :  I  do  not  say  they  will  not 
own  any  land,  but  I  do  say  that  most  of  the 
land  will  be  surplus  land  that  the  commission 
will  buy  from  Hydro.  If  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  wants  to  get  some  land, 
that  may  be  another  question.  But,  with  the 
Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  commis- 
sion, I  may  say,  working  in  close  co-operation 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
the  type  of  fish  that  will  live  in  the  area, 
where  the  water  now  is  over  the  fertile  land 
that  he  speaks  of,  has  to  be  determined.  It 
is  not  every  sort  of  fish  that  can  live  therC; 
and  they  are  making  tests  of  the  different 
types  that  can  be  established— with  the  hope 
that  it  will  be  a  game  fish. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): May  I  say  to  my  hon.  friend  there 
is  some  land  at  the  moment,  as  he  knows,  the 
title  of  which  is  in  the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission,  it  being  the  intention  of 
the  commission  to  dispose  of  this  land  to 
purchasers  as  quickly  as  possible,  to  private 
individuals  and  to  encourage  industry  into 
the  area. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  representing  Hydro  in  the  House 
a  question  regarding  the  surplus  land.  If 
the  St.  Lawrence  parks  commission  is  not 
going  to  take  over,  or  if  Hydro  is  not  going 
to  give  to  them,  and  if  a  portion  of  it  is  not 
being  set  aside  for  industry,  then  is  Hydro 
going  to  put  it  up  for  sale  to  private 
individuals,  or  how  does  it  plan  to  dispose 
of  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  correct,  to 
private  individuals.  For  example,  there  were 
a  number  of  persons,  in  whom  I  am  sure 
my  hon.  friend  had  a  great  interest,  who  had 
summer  cottages  and  lost  those  sites.  As 
soon  as  arrangements  are  made  in  conjunction 


with  the  commission,  as  well  as  The  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Development,  to  locate 
areas  which  are  most  easily  adapted  to  sum- 
mer cottage  locations,  then  that  land  will  be 
so  designated  and  sold  to  persons  who  are 
interested  in  establishing  summer  cottages, 
for  example. 

Now,  that  is  the  way  that  bit  of  land 
would  be  disposed  of,  and  this  may  also 
apply  to  some  of  the  balance  of  the  land. 
I  am  sure  my  hon.  friend  would  realize  there 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  land  there.  I 
cannot  tell  him  exactly  the  number  of  acres— 
I  did  not  contemplate  involving  myself  in 
this  debate— but  I  thought  my  hon.  friend 
would  like  to  know.  But,  basically  speaking, 
a  very  large  tract  of  land— something  like 
5,000  acres,  as  I  recall— is  being  sold  by  the 
commission  to  the  St.  Lawrence  development 
commission. 

There  will  be  a  certain  amount  retained 
for  the  purposes  of  attracting  industry  and 
selling  to  private  individuals,  but  our  hope 
is  to  dispose  of  that  as  quickly  as  possible. 
There  will  likely  be  a  certain  amount  of  land 
that  nobody  will  ever  want— exactly  how  we 
will  deal  with  that  I  do  not  know  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  I  hope  my  hon.  friend 
does  not  get  in  a  hurry,  because  this  is  very 
important  to  me  and  to  the  area. 

Now  my  hon.  friend  from  Riverdale  does 
say  that  there  will  be  a  certain  amount 
of  land  that  industry  will  not  want,  and  I 
am  wondering  just  what  Hydro  is  going  to 
do  with  it.  Are  they  just  going  to  leave  it 
in  the  state  that  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
or  are  they  going  to  develop  it  in  some  way 
that  will  lend  itself  to  the  rest  of  the  area? 

Another  question  I  might  put  to  him  at  this 
time  is  this:  Is  he  going  to  do  anything  in 
the  form  of  creating  parks  on  any  of  this 
land   that   he    is    going    to    retain? 

What  I  am  thinking  of  now  is  the  land 
from  the  power  dam  itself  west  to  the 
village  of  Long  Sault.  I  understood  that  there 
is  a  portion  of  land  in  there  that  is  not 
going  to  be  taken  over  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
development  commission,  and  I  am  wonder- 
ing just  what  Hydro  is  going  to  do  with  that 
portion  of  land  between  the  scenic  route, 
going  over  off  the  island,  to  the  actual  power 
house  itself?  Could  the  hon.  Minister  give 
me  any  information? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  do  not  think 
I  can  help  my  hon.  friend  any  further  than 
I  have. 

Our  purpose,  as  I  said,  is  to  deal  off  as 
much  land  as  we  can,  which  the  St.  Lawrence 
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development  commission  can  make  use  of. 
Then,  we  plan  to  use  what  land  we  can  to 
sell  to  industry  and  to  attract  industry  into 
the  area  and,  thirdly,  to  use  land  for  private 
individuals   who   may  want   to   buy. 

Then  we  are  left  with  certain  land  after 
that,  and  we  are  still  in  a  state  of  flux, 
both  studying  the  problem  and  looking  at 
the  market  to  see  what  uses  can  be  made  of 
it.  Then  we  will  have  to  deal  with  that 
fourth  category  as  to  how  that  land  is  to  be 
dealt   with   in   the   future. 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  just  one  more  question? 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Leeds):  Well,  I  wanted 
to  answer  the  question  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Stormont  just  asked. 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  I  have  answers  from 
two. 

Hon.    Mr.    Macaulay:    Well,    there    it    is. 

Mr.  Manley:  Go  ahead,  go  ahead. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
hon.  friend  mentioned  the  land  between  the 
dyke  and  the  city,  or  the  townsite,  of  Long 
Sault.  I  thought  that  he  was  aware  of  this. 
But  the  land,  from  the  boundary  of  the  city 
of  Cornwall  to  the  townsite  of  Long  Sault, 
with  the  exception  of  the  land  which  was 
previously  sold  by  Hydro— with  which  my 
hon.  friend  is  familiar— and  the  land  which 
was  set  aside  for  the  treatment  plant  for  the 
townsite,  has  been  purchased  by  the  commis- 
sion   from    Hydro,    south    of    the    highway. 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  St.  Lawrence  parks  com- 
mission does  not  keep  me  up  to  date  on 
all  the  purchases  and  the  transactions  that 
they  have,  and  therefore  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  just  everything  that  does  go 
on.  Although  my  hon.  friend  the  Minister 
of  Planning  and  Development  does  endeavour 
to  keep  me  posted  on  many  of  those  matters, 
I  was  not  aware  of  all  the  transactions  that 
had  taken  place  between  Hydro  and  the 
St,  Lawrence  power  development  commission. 

Now,  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  with- 
out Portfolio  at  this  time,  he  did  say  that 
they  are  going  to  set  aside  a  certain  parcel 
of  land  for  industry,  to  induce  industry  to 
come  into  the  area?  Could  he  give  me  any 
indication  of  just  what  price  they  are  going 
to  ask  for  that  land?  If  he  is  going  to  induce 
industry,  just  what  is  he  going  to  charge 
for  some  of  that  land?  Is  Hydro  going  to 
charge  the  same  price  that  they  are  asking 
for   land  for   new   townsites,    or   is   it   going 


to  be  comparable  to  that?  It  would  be 
very  interesting  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman^ 
just  what  the  hon.  Minister— 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Well,  I  would  say  to 
my  hon.  friend,  that  I  cannot,  offhanc^ 
tell  him,  and  there  is  no  point  in  giving  him 
a  curbstone  opinion  at  the  moment.  But  if 
my  hon.  friend  would  be  kind  enough  to 
come  down  I  will  arrange  an  appointment, 
and  I  will  have  our  people  there,  and  we 
will  give  him  everything  that  we  have  in 
connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Spence:  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question.  What  is  the  govern- 
ment's policy  in  provincial  parks  towards 
cottage   ownership? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  We  do  not  permit 
privately  owned  cottages  in  provincial  parks. 
That  is   our  policy. 

Mr.  Innes:  I  might  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
about  water  safety.  What  is  the  department 
carrying  out  towards  licencing  boats  and 
placing  safety  standards,  regarding  them,  on 
particular    inland    lakes? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
entirely  a  federal  matter,  we  do  not  hcence 
boats. 

Mr.  Innes:  What  does  the  hon.  Minister 
do  regarding  the  drivers  of  these  boats,  young 
chaps?   Anything  at  all? 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  That  is  entirely  outside 
our  jurisdiction,   Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Innes:  Nothing  at  all? 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
Actually,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests  is  having  a  great  many 
questions  directed  to  him  that  are  really 
outside  his  field. 

Although  the  matter  does  not  come  within 
the  specific  jurisdiction  of  The  Department  of 
Transport,  I  think  that  the  hon.  member  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  that  we  have  been 
in  touch  with  The  Department  of  Transport 
in  Ottawa.  There  have  been  exchanges  of 
letters  in  which  interested  parties  may  be 
brought  together  to  develop  some  sort  of 
a  programme  in  respect  to  water  safety. 

Safety,  nowadays,  covers  a  great  many 
fields,  and  many  people  are  interested  in 
having  a  definite  programme  of  safety  cover- 
ing all  phases  of  activity  and  we  are  lending 
our  good  offices  to  the  federal  Department 
of  Transport  in  anything  that  might  be 
developed  along  those  Hues. 
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Mr.  Cowling:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  might  be  interested  in  knowing 
also,  that  there  are  several  locations  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  where  the  Ontario  provin- 
cial police  have  boats  and  they  are  used  for 
safety,  such  as  Lake  Ontario.  We  also  have 
them  up  around  the  Manitoulin  Island,  and 
two  or  tliree  other  spots,  and  they  are  con- 
cerned with  the  matter  of  water  safety  and  do 
a  real  good  job  in  the  summer  months,  too. 

Mr.  Innes:  Yes,  but  that  takes  care  of  only 
a  very  small  proportion. 

Mr.  Cowling:   That  is  what   I  said. 

On  vote  911: 

Mr.  Innes:  I  want  to  ask  a  question  on 
vote  911,  construction  of  logging  roads.  I 
noticed  in  the  estimates  that  Minnesota  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  were  paid  $100,000  in 
public  accounts.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know 
what  this  $100,000  was  for.  Was  it  for 
money  they  had  spent  on  a  logging  road,  or 
was  it  money  that  came  back  to  them  for 
some  other  construction  work?  I  mean  that 
is  a  third  of  the  amount  that  is  in  the— 

Hon.  Mr.  Spooner:  This  was  a  co-operative 
scheme  between  the  department  and  the  com- 
pany he  mentions,  involving  some  22  miles 
of  construction  of  road  in  the  northwest. 

Mr.  Innes:   It  came  back  to  them,  did  it? 

Hon.  Mr.   Spooner:   That  is  right. 

Vote   911   agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  that  the  committee 
of  supply  rise  and  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions  and  asks  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  question  I  would  like  to 
address  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost). 

I  am  in  receipt  this  morning  of  a  telegram 
from  the  presidents  of  the  Downsview 
branches  No.  60  and  No.  115  of  the  civil 
service  association— also  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  East  (Mr.  Gisborn)  is  in 
receipt  of  telegrams  from  associations  in  his 
area— urging  me  to  assist  on  amendments  to 
The  Public  Service  Act  in  order  to  implement 


such  long-standing  requests  of  the  civil 
servants  as  the  granting  of  bargaining  rights 
to  their  association,  and  the  settlement  of 
overtime  pay,  and  adequate  grievance 
procedure  demands. 

Could  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  inform  the 
House  whether  the  government  intends  to 
bring  in  amendment  to  The  Public  Service 
Act  to  implement  these  requests? 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  may  say  that  it  is  not  our  intention 
to  make  any  changes  in  The  Civil  Service  Act 
at  this  time,  for  reasons  that  I  have  already 
given  to  the  House.  The  whole  Act  is  under 
study  by  the  civil  service  commissioner;  I 
made  reference  to  this  on  March  19  and 
March  20. 

However,  in  view  of  the  question  that 
has  been  asked  me,  I  might  say  that,  in  a 
statement  which  I  made  a  few  days  ago  in 
this  House,  I  referred  to  the  policy  of  this 
government  with  respect  to  its  employees. 
I  said  that  our  objective  is  to  make  the 
civil  service  here  in  Ontario  the  best  civil 
service  in  Canada  and  that  is  precisely  what 
I  mean. 

I  ask  the  hon.  member  to  look  at  the 
record  of  constant  improvement  in  salary 
increases  since  October  1,  1957,  of  over 
$13  million,  and  at  the  finest  pension  plan 
available  anywhere,  the  40-hour  week, 
security  of  tenure,  classification  and  salary 
schedule,  annual  increments,  board  of  revievsr, 
the  joint  advisory  council  system- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  But  no  bargaining. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  These  are— just  wait  now, 
I  will  come  to  that.  These  are  a  few  of  the 
improvements  that  this  goverimient  has 
brought  to  the  civil  service.  Our  objective 
is  continued  improvement. 

May  I  say  that  the  question  of  bargaining 
rights  has  been,  many  times,  the  subject  of 
discussion  with  the  civil  service  association. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  myself  wrote  letters 
in  relation  to  that,  outlining  the  situation 
in  1950  and  1956,  and  what  I  say  here  now 
is  to  an  extent  a  repetition  of  what  I  said 
at  that  time.  On  several  occasions,  I  have 
stated  what  is  set  out  here  to  the  civil 
service  association. 

May  I  point  out  that  the  civil  service  does 
not  come  under  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 
Consequently  the  association  is  not  a  bar- 
gaining agency  in  the  legal  sense.  If  it  were, 
a  large  part  of  the  association  would  be 
barred  from  membership  including  the  execu- 
tive classes,  professional  men  and  women 
and  others,  which— as  I  have  discussed  with 
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the   association— I   think  would   very    greatly 
weaken  the  association. 

I  have  quoted  this  before,  that  the  late 
President  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  explaining  the 
status  of  civil  servants,  set  the  matter  out 
very  clearly  when  he  said— and  this  is  one 
of  the  basic  problems  in  this  matter— that: 

All  government  employees  should  realize 
that  the  process  of  collective  bargaining, 
as  usually  understood,  cannot  be  trans- 
planted into  the  civil  service.  It  has  its 
distinct  and  insurmountable  limitations 
when  applied  to  public  personnel 
management. 

The  very  nature  and  the  purpose  of 
government  makes  it  impossible  for  admini- 
strative officials  to  represent  fully,  or  to 
bind  the  employer  in  mutual  discussions 
with  government  employee  organizations. 
The  employers  are  the  whole  people  who 
speak  by  means  of  laws  enacted  by  their 
representatives.  Accordingly,  administra- 
tive officials  and  employees  alike  are 
governed  and  guided— and  in  many 
instances  restricted— by  the  laws  which 
establish  policies  and  procedures  of  rules 
of  a  personal  nature. 

Now,  in  practice,  I  myself  have  taken  the 
civil  service  association  as  the  principal 
employees'  association,  as  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  3  members  are  appointed  to  the 
joint  advisory  council  on  the  nomination 
of  the  association.  Furthermore,  I  have  made 
it  a  practice  to  discuss  problems  with  the 
association  through  their  executive.  I  have 
done  that  in  a  very  broad  way,  and  I  think 
in  an  increasingly  broad  way. 

Perhaps  I  should  give  the  House  a  little 
history  of  what  has  taken  place,  and  I  intend 
to  make  a  statement  or  two  in  connection 
with  policy  in  this  regard. 

The  present  joint  council  system,  which 
is  modelled  on  the  British  Whitley  council 
system,  was  introduced  here  in  1943.  Up  to 
that  time,  dismissals  and  demotions  had 
taken  place  which  had  not  only  led  to  a 
sense  of  insecurity  in  the  service,  but  also 
had  its  undermining  eflFects  on  morale.  This 
was  very  apparent  in  1943. 

At  that  time,  the  political  hirings  and  firings 
which  had  characterized  the  past  were  abol- 
ished. These  undesirable  practices,  and  the 
insecurity  which  resulted,  were  eliminated. 

In  return,  all  that  was  asked  was  that  there 
should  be  a  whole-hearted  loyalty  on  the  part 
of  the  service,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  to  hon. 
members  that  this  has  been  the  result,  and 
I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  for  the 
loyal  service  rendered  by  the  civil  service. 


May  I  point  out  that  there  is,  of  course, 
always  the  desirability  and  the  necessity  of 
independence  from  things  political  on  the 
part  of  the  service  itself.  In  1943,  the  govern- 
ment took  the  position  that  the  type  of  civil, 
service  required  in  Ontario  could  not  be  based 
upon  political  considerations,  and  accordingly- 
for  the  first  time  steps  were  taken  in  our 
province  to  remove  this  great  service  from 
the  political  atmosphere.  In  my  opinion  this 
policy  is  fundamental. 

As  I  have  said,  the  service  on  its  side  has- 
the  obligation  to  give  whole-hearted  service 
and  loyalty  to  whatever  government  may  be 
in  office  from  time  to  time.  To  preserve  this 
fundamental,  the  service  itself  must  scrupu- 
lously avoid  connections  which  are,  or  which 
can  be,  political,  and  to  avoid  affifiations. 
with  political  parties  or  political  organizations 
directly  or  indirectly. 

In  other  words  the  service  must  always  be 
in  a  position  to  give  whole-hearted  service  to 
the  government  who  the  people,  in  their 
wisdom,  elect. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  fundamental.  The 
members  of  the  service  are  servants  of  the 
people  and  must  not  be  connected  with  poli- 
tical parties  or  organizations  directly  or  indir- 
ectly. That  is  what  I  mean  by  independence 
of  service. 

In  1943,  in  order  to  better  employer- 
employee  relationship,  the  system  of  depart- 
mental councils,  headed  by  a  joint  advisory 
council,  was  introduced.  As  I  have  said^ 
they  were  based  upon  the  British  Whitley 
council  system  which,  after  many  years,  is 
still  successfully  operated  in  the  British  civil 
service.  This  plan  provided  the  method  by 
which  grievances  might  be  dealt  with,  and 
the  problems  of  the  service  and  the  govern- 
ment receive  the  consideration  and  action 
required. 

Among  other  things,  a  committee  of  Min- 
isters was  set  up  to  discuss,  with  the  joint 
advisory  council,  at  its  request,  problems  as 
they  arise— the  purpose,  of  course,  being  to- 
provide  quicker  and  more  effective  action  by 
a  direct  connection  with  Cabinet  covmcil— I 
want  to  come  to  that  in  a  moment— and  thus, 
with  the  head  of  the  government,  in  dealing^ 
with  matters  which  the  joint  advisory  council 
felt  was  necessary.  That  is  the  system  which 
has  been  set  up  under  The  Civil  Service  Act. 

I  may  stay  that  the  regulations  setting  up 
the  joint  advisory  council  and  the  depart- 
mental councils  has  just  recently  been  revised 
in  order  to  strengthen  and  spell  out  pro- 
cedures. These  revisions  have  not  yet  been 
printed,  but  I  have  here  a  mimeographed 
copy  which  I  shall  table. 
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The  joint  advisory  council  meets  on  the 
third  day  of  each  month.  The  chairman  is 
Mr.  J.  B.  Metzler,  Deputy  Minister  of  Labour; 
the  vice-chairman,  Mr.  J.  P.  CuUiton,  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests,  representing  the 
civil  service  association.  Other  members  of 
the  association  on  the  council  are:  Mr.  Harold 
Bowen,  who  is  executive  secretary  of  the 
association;  Mr.  A.  A.  McKee,  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  On  the  official  side  are  Mr. 
W.  Mclntyre,  secretary  of  the  Cabinet;  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  Stacey,  chairman  of  the  civil 
service  commission.  There  is  one  vacancy 
which  will  be  filled  promptly. 

And  I  may  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
intention  to  recommend  to  Cabinet  council, 
that  a  Minister  be  appointed  to  the  council, 
which  is  an  unprecedented  step  and  which, 
I  think,  provides  for  a  more  direct  connection 
with  Cabinet  council. 

I  may  say  that,  in  the  past,  I  have  been 
impressed  with  this.  I  think  that  some  of 
our  procedures,  particularly  our  grievance 
procedures,  have  been  slow  and,  to  an  extent, 
unwieldy. 

I  have  gone  to  a  very  great  extent  in 
endeavouring  to  correct  that,  and  it  is  my 
purpose— and  the  intention  of  the  government 
—to  see  that  grievance  procedures  are  effec- 
tive and  that  they  do  correct  the  difficulties 
that  they  are  aimed  to  correct.  I  would  say 
that  I  think  that  has  been  one  of  the  faults 
of  our  procedures  in  the  past. 

Now,  we  propose  to  appoint  also  a  Cabinet 
secretary  to  the  joint  advisory  council,  so  that 
will  further  strengthen  the  handling  of 
grievances  and  situations  which,  of  course, 
arise  with  a  great  service  such  as  our  own, 
involving  perhaps  35,000  employees.  The 
joint  advisory  council,  in  connection  with  the 
committee  of  Cabinet,  provides  a  very  wide 
area  of  negotiation  with  the  government.  Here 
are  the  functions  of  the  council: 

To  study  and  consider  with  regard  to  the 
civil  servant: 

1.  The  general  principles  governing  appoint- 
ment, promotion,  remuneration,  vacations, 
hours  of  work,  superannuation,  discipline 
including    suspension    and    dismissal; 

2.  The  improvement  of  methods  for  carry- 
ing on  the  public  business  and  the  provision 
of  means  whereby  the  ideas  and  experience 
of  members  of  the  civil  service  may  be 
considered  and  utilized; 

3.  The  development  of  a  career  service, 
including  methods  for  training  members  of 
the  civil  service  along  lines  which  will  better 
fit  them  for  promotion,  and  for  charting  and 
publicizing  the  avenues  along  which  members 
of  the  civil   service  in  various  classifications 


may  progress  to  higher  positions  within  the 
service; 

4.  Proposals  for  legislation  affecting  mem- 
bers of  the  civil  service  in  relation  to  their 
employment;  and, 

4b.  To  make  such  recommendations  as  may 
be  deemed  proper  to  the  executive  council, 
or  to  any  other  appropriate  authority. 

That  is  the  revision  to  date  in  broad  terms 
of  the  purposes  of  the  joint  advisory  council, 
which  is  representative  of  the  council  in 
each  department. 

As  soon  as  possible,  after  April  1,  a  full- 
time  secretary  is  being  provided  for  the 
council  in  addition,  as  I  say,  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Minister  to  the  council,  which  is 
an  unprecedented  step.  This  appointment  will 
facilitate  matters  requiring  study  and  research, 
and  eliminate  delays  in  regard  to  recom- 
mendations to   Cabinet. 

I  say  it  is  a  sensible  and  realistic  avenue  of 
negotiations,  in  which  the  association  is  repre- 
sented in  full  partnership.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  make  changes,  to  secure  more  effective 
action,  these  will  be  made,  but  here  is  the 
framework. 

For  the  full  measure  of  negotiations,  and 
for  the  effective  settlement  of  grievances, 
may  I  say,  if  there  is  need  for  improvement, 
the  record  of  this  government  is  one  of 
constant  improvement,  and  this  is  the  policy 
for  the   future. 

I  say  that,  rising  out  of  this  since  April  1, 
1957— a  year  and  a  half  or  a  little  less 
than  that— there  have  been  salary  increases, 
salary  changes,  changes  in  schedule  which 
have  cost  the  people  of  this  province  no  less 
than  $13.7  million,  which,  I  think,  is  evidence 
that  this  system  is  one  which  is  calculated  to 
work  and  does  work.  I  think  it  is  perhaps 
the  finest  system,  industrially,  of  its  kind  in 
Ontario,  with  all  due  respect  to  the  methods 
and  procedure  tliat  are  followed   elsewhere. 

The  last  formal  communication  I  received 
from  the  association  was  the  annual  brief. 
I  have  commented  on  a  number  of  points  in 
my  statement  to  the  House  on  March  19 
and  March  20,  which  I  do  not  think  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  repeat  at  this  time.  That  is 
a  full  answer  to  my  hon.  friend,  an  answer 
which,  by  the  way,  I  did  not  intend  to  make 
until  tomorrow. 

In  reverting  to  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
did  so  in  order  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  might  make  a  statement 
in    relation    to    a   matter    of   public    interest. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the    hon.    Prime    Minister    a    supplementary 
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question?  What  he  has  outhned  is  the  labour 
management  council  which  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  is  always 
trying  to  get  in  labour-management  relations. 
It  is  a  labour-management  council,  and  this 
is  not  what  the  civil  servants  in  the  past  have 
been  interested  in  at  all,  and  they  said  so 
in    no    uncertain    terms    yesterday. 

Now,  my  question  to  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister is  this.  In  this  council  which  he  has 
set  up— or  he  has  not  set  up,  he  has  reorgan- 
ized it  now  with  a  permanent  secretary  and 
things  of  this  nature— will  it  be  possible  to 
have  anything  approaching  genuine  negotia- 
tion in  there,  or  will  it,  in  the  future,  be 
the  same  as  in  the  past  when  there  are  new 
salary  schedules  offered  to  the  civil  servants? 
They  will  not  have  any  opportunity  to  have 
a  give  and  take  on  each  category  in  the 
way  that  any  negotiating  committee  would, 
they  will  be  faced  with  a  fait  accompli 
handed  down  from  on  high,  and  then  if  they 
do  not  like  it  they  are  told:  "Well,  we  will 
change  this  in  the  future." 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
the  way  to  put  it.  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  the  matter  of  collective  bargaining, 
in  its  ordinary  sense,   is  not  applicable— 

An  hon.   member:   Sure  it  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  not  applicable,  and 
it  is  not  workable  in  a  civil  service.  That 
is  the  problem. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  is  the  position 
that  I  have  always  taken,  and  I  think  my 
relationships  with  the  civil  service  associa- 
tion have  been  good.  I  have  seen  them  and 
I  do  see  them  on  very,  very  many  occasions, 
and  we  try  to  arrive— and  we  do  arrive— 
at  very  substantial  solutions. 

I  think  the  fact  that  a  civil  service  are 
in  fact  employees  of  the  people,  places 
upon  the  government— I  have  taken  that  view 
myself— the  duty  of  making  sure  that  the 
government  meets  the  just  requirements  of 
its  employees.  I  would  say  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Whitley  system  in  this  province 
is  a  reasonable  and  proper  alternative  for 
the  ordinary  collective  bargaining  procedures 
which  apply  in  other  industries. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  fair  or 
proper  at  all  that  the  government  should 
simply  take  the  position  that,  because  civil 
servants  are  employees  of  the  people  and  of 
the  government,  they  are  simply  without 
any  power  to  discuss  or  negotiate  at  all.  I 
think  there  has  to  be  a  reasonable  alterna- 
tive, and  we  have  endeavoured  to  provide 
that,   I  think,   successfully.     As   a  matter  of 


fact,  the  tilings  that  have  been  accomphshed 
are  very  great  indeed. 

As  I  said  in  my  statements  before,  there 
are  ways,  I  think,  in  which  we  can  better  our 
system.  We  can  eliminate  delays,  we  can 
accelerate  a  consideration  of  matters  in  a 
way.  While  this  is  not  collective  bargaining 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  nevertheless,  it  is 
probably  more  effective  than  applies  in  other 
industry. 

I  pointed  out  here  the  other  night  that,  in 
one  industry  here  in  Ontario,  after  most 
prolonged  difficulties,  there  were  wage 
increases  in  the  first  year  of  something  of  the 
order  of  $1  million.  In  our  service,  where  we 
perhaps  might  have  twice  as  many  employees, 
in  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half  our  adjust- 
ments in  favour  of  the  employees  of  this 
province  were  no  less  than  $13.7  million. 
Now— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  this  question? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  do  not  think  that  this 
is  subject.  My  hon.  friend  has  asked  me  a 
question,  and  I  have  given  him  a  very  full 
answer. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  One  more  final  question, 
if  I  may. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  the  point.  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  further  is  called  for. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  does  not  believe  in 
genuine  collective  bargaining,  that  is  the 
answer. 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  asked  that  we  revert  to  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  would  hke  to  comment  on  a 
matter  of  great  public  interest.  This  came 
about  as  the  result  of  a  report  appearing 
in  this  morning's  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
under  a  Washington  dateline,  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  a  strontium  90  fallout 
had  greatly  increased  in  the  United  States— 
so  much  so  tliat  some  of  the  scientists  were 
led  to  express  fear  that  this  was  constituting 
a  great  hazard  to  human  life. 

I  would  say  that  the  reports  arising  out  of 
the  interpretation  of  that  report  in  our  papers 
would  appear  to  be  greatly  exaggerated,  at 
least  on  the  surface,  although  as  one  reads 
through  them  they  are  much  more  moderate 
in  tone  than  the  headlines  would  have  led 
us  to  believe. 

I  think  in  commenting  upon  tlie  Washing- 
ton report  we  lost  the  keynote  of  tlie  whole 
matter.    It  was  a  small  paragraph  well  down 
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the   column   which   reads   as   follows,   and   I 
quote  it  verbatim: 

"While  the  current  risk  of  radiation 
damage  to  humans  as  a  result  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  considered  slight,  the  prob- 
able casualties  over  thousands  of  years 
create  a  moral  issue  that  could  be  of  con- 
siderable propaganda  importance,"  said 
Major-General  Herbert  B.  Loper,  retired 
special  atomic  energy  assistant  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defence. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  had  that  paragraph 
been  read  and  digested  before  comment  had 
been  made  upon  it,  the  whole  matter  might 
have  been  placed  in  proper  perspective. 

Nonetheless,  this  is  a  matter  of  some  con- 
cern to  us  here  in  Ontario,  particularly  since 
some  reports  have  arisen  in  our  neighbouring 
province  to  the  west,  Manitoba,  expressing 
concern  about  the  concern  in  a  strontium  90 
fallout  there. 

For  some  time  The  Department  of  Health 
in  Ontario  has  been  conducting  spot  tests 
along  this  line  and  our  experience,  to  the 
present  time,  has  not  borne  out  the  findings 
of  our  neighbours  in  Manitoba  or  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  realize  that  this 
atomic  fallout  accounts  for  1  per  cent,  of  the 
radiation  exposure  of  our  people.  One  per 
cent.  That  amount  of  atomic  fallout,  if  you 
will— or  exposure— coming  from  the  luminous 
dial  of  your  watch  amounts  to  5  per  cent. 

Then  there  is  that  part  which  we  cannot 
control,  which  comes  from  natural  sources- 
cosmic  rays  and  so  on  and  so  forth— which 
amounts  to  36  per  cent,  of  the  total.  That 
portion  which  results  from  exposure  to  X-rays, 
and  radioactive  materials,  and  medical  diag- 
nostic and  treatment  procedures,  amounts  to 
54  per  cent. 

So,  I  think  that,  looking  only  at  this  part— 
this  36  per  cent,  factor  about  which  we  can 
do  nothing  in  the  wide  world— I  believe  we 
tend  to  get  the  whole  picture  out  of  perspec- 
tive when  we  place  so  much  emphasis  on  the 
1  per  cent,  accounted  for  by  atomic  fallout. 

Now,  as  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  we 
have  never  particularly  worried  about  this 
36  per  cent,  from  natiiral  causes,  because 
we  cannot  do  anything  at  all  about  it.  That 
is  quite  impossible. 

We  in  the  department— while  I  am  appar- 
ently making  light  of  this  at  the  present  time, 
that  is  not  my  intention— are  not  hiding 
our  heads  from  this.  We  are  going  forward  to 


do  all  possible  to  cope  with  it,  as  I  announced 
in  this  House  a  few  weeks  ago,  in  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  establishment  of  a 
special  laboratory  which  we  hope  to  have  in 
operation  in  the  early  summer. 

Now,  it  may  appear  to  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House  that  this  is  some  time  in  the 
future,  but  this  is  something  that  cannot 
come  about  overnight.  In  the  first  place, 
we  have  to  find  two  physicists,  experts  in  this 
field.  We  believe  we  have  one,  we  have 
a  line  on  a  second,  but  all  of  this  takes  a 
little  time. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  province 
of  Ontario  and  The  Department  of  Health 
are  not  ignoring  the  matter  completely.  In 
co-operation  with  the  federal  authorities, 
tests  are  going  on  all  the  time.  We  also  have 
ready  co-operation  from  McMaster  University 
in  this  matter. 

I  would  make  clear,  however,  that  contrary 
to  one  report  appearing  in  one  of  the  news- 
papers, we  are  not  placing  any  special 
emphasis  upon  milk  any  more  than  we  are  on 
any  other  substances.  The  milk  is  tested  as 
a  routine  measure,  just  as  other  things  are. 

I  want  particularly,  by  making  these  few 
remarks,  to  allay  any  fears  which  may  have 
arisen  in  the  minds  of  our  people  concerning 
this  matter,  serious  enough  though  it  be.  I 
would  also  emphasize  again  that  the  total 
exposure  of  our  people  here  in  Ontario  at 
present,  and  indeed  all  over  the  continent, 
is  far  below  what  we  consider  to  represent 
any  serious  hazard  to  health. 

Hon  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  may  I 
say  that  tomorrow  there  will  be  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  67,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Ontario  Parks  Integration  Board  Act,  1956," 
which  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley),  and  the  hon. 
member  of  the  parks  commission  (Mr.  Auld), 
to  make  statements,  in  connection  with  park 
policy.  This  will  also,  I  think,  enable  other 
hon.  members  of  the  House  to  make  com- 
ments, which  they  would  wish  to  make.  There 
will  also  be  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Health,  any  items  there  are  on  the  order 
paper  and  the  budget  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.50  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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10  o'clock,  a.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Petitions: 
Presenting    reports. 
Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

Copy  of  order-in-council  numbered  1116, 
1958,  under  The  Northern  Development  Act. 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of 
the  day,  I  have  an  announcement  which 
I  wish  to  make  to  the  House.  During  the 
course  of  my  remarks  in  connection  with  the 
presentation  of  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  I  announced  the  inten- 
tion of  the  government  to  set  up  a  committee 
of  inquiry  into  the  production  and  marketing 
of    farm    products    in    Ontario. 

At  that  time,  I  informed  the  House  that 
the  terms  of  reference  would  permit  the 
committee  to  examine  into,  and  report  on, 
ways  and  means  of  promoting  the  production 
and  effective  marketing  of  Ontario-grown 
farm  products  in  relation  to  changing  market- 
ing methods  and  consumer  tastes. 

Realizing  the  great  interest  the  farm  organ- 
izations of  the  province  have  in  the  produc- 
tion of  marketing  of  Ontario  farm  products 
and  their  importance,  as  far  as  the  agricul- 
tural economy  is  concerned,  it  has  been  felt 
that  the  farm  group  should  have  strong 
representation  on  the  committee. 

It  has,  therefore,  been  decided  to  appoint 
Mr.  Gordon  Greer,  president  of  the  Ontario 
federation  of  agriculture,  and  Mr.  Gordon 
Hill,  president  of  the  Ontario  farmers'  union, 
to  the   committee. 

I  feel  that  these  two  gentlemen  will  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  committee  in  the 
course  of  inquiry.  Both  men  have  a  back- 
ground of  wide  experience  and  a  full 
appreciation  of  the  problems  confronting  agri- 
culture    today.      In     addition,     their     close 


association  with  two  of  the  largest  farm 
organizations  in  the  province  puts  them  in.  a 
position  to  keep  the  farm  organizations  fully 
conversant  with  the  problems  of  production 
and   marketing   as   they   exist   today. 

The  composition  of  the  committee  will 
be  as  follows:  Mr.  Dean  Jones  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario  will  be  chairman 
of  the  commission.  Other  members  are  Mr. 
George  McKague  of  Harriston;  Dr.  Frank 
Palmer  of  Vineland;  Professor  Ralph  Camp- 
bell of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  at 
Guelph;  Mr.  Gordon  Greer,  and  Mr.  Gordon 
Hill. 

I  think  for  the  record,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
read  the  terms  of  reference  in  connection 
with  this  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  farm  products  in 
Ontario. 

Whereas  it  is  the  desire  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  to  maintain  the  sound  and 
progressive  development  of  Ontario's  agri- 
cultural industry  and  the  consumption  of 
home-grown  products, 

Therefore  a  committee  shall  be  estab- 
lished to  examine  into,  and  report  on,  ways 
and  means  of  promoting  the  production 
and  eflFective  marketing  of  Ontario-grown 
farm  products,  in  relation  to  changing 
marketing    methods    and    consumer    tastes. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  necessary 
order-in-council  for  the  appointment  of  this 
committee  is  going  forward. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  I  should  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that 
sometimes  the  government  is  moved  by 
arguments  from  the  other  side,  and  in  this 
instance  apparently  tliat  is  the  case. 

I  would  like  to  just  ask  my  hon.  friend,  in 
all  seriousness,  if  he  thinks  this  committee 
will  do  a  better  job  for  the  farmers  of 
Ontario  than  the  one  that  was  announced 
in  the   speech  from  the  Throne  in   1955? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Very  much  so.  I 
am  sure,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  committee 
has  very  broad  powers  to  inquire  into  every 
matter  pertaining  to  marketing  from  the 
production  right  through  to  the  consumer. 
I  might  say,  in  my  opinion,  that  this  commit- 
tee might  take  two  years  to  complete  their 
examination   of    marketing    in    this   province. 
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and  provision  is  made  for  them  to  report  their 
findings  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Oliver:  This  will  carry  us  over  the 
election  anyway. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  Minister  says  that  the  terms  of 
reference  includes  consumer  tastes.  What 
representation  has  the  consumer  got  on  that 
committee? 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  The  consumers  will 
be  able  to,  they  will  all  make- 
Interjections   by   hon.    members. 

Mr.  Thomas:  But,  after  all,  let  us  get  down 
to  brass  tacks  and  appoint  someone  who  is 
really  interested  in  this. 

An  hon.  member:  The  hon.  representative 
from  St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman). 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Daley). 

I  have  had  representations  made  to  me 
a  number  of  times  this  winter  with  regard  to 
people  who  are  unemployed  answering  ads 
from  hand  bill  distribution  companies,  for 
sort  of  a  one-day-kind-of-work  proposition. 
At  the  end  of  the  day  they  find  themselves 
presented  with  what  is  usually  between  $4 
and  $5  for  8  to  10  hours'  work. 

One  specific  case,  the  details  of  which  I 
would  be  glad  to  give  the  hon.  Minister, 
came  to  my  attention  and  really  provokes 
this   question. 

It  is  of  general  concern  because,  back  on 
March  4,  Pierre  Berton  discussed  this  whole 
situation  in  his  column  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star. 

The  questions  I  would  like  to  put  to  the 
hon.    Minister   are   these: 

Are  there  no  regulations  which  would  halt 
a  company  exploiting  people  who  are  in  the 
position  of  being  unemployed  and  coming 
down  glad  to  take  one  day's  work,  and  then 
finding  they  are  getting  only  $4  to   $5? 

The  second  question  is:  Since  they  are 
paying  less  than  50  cents  an  hour,  is  this  not 
the  kind  of  situation  which  would  justify 
having   a   minimum   wage   in   this   province? 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour): 
Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  would  have  to 
say  there  is  no  regulation  that  would  take  care 
of  this  type  of  people,  probably  that  would 
be  one  of  the  tilings  that  a  minimum  wage 
for  males  might  correct.  I  have  always  felt 
that,  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  there 


may  be  more  people  affected  adversely  with 
a  minimum  wage  than  instances  such  as  the 
hon.  member  has  mentioned  would  correct. 

However,  I  have  no  statistics,  facts  or 
information  except  this  question  the  hon. 
member  is  presenting.  Information  on  this 
has  never  even  been  requested  from  me.  I 
have  no  knowledge  whether  these  men  come 
up  with  50  cents  an  hour  at  the  end  of  the 
day  or  not.  I  do  not  know  how  we  could 
determine  that.  It  might  be  that  they  get 
$2  per  day,  but  maybe  they  only  worked  a 
couple  of  hours.  I  do  not  know  whether  they 
worked  4,  8  or  10  hours.  I  do  see  them 
occasionally  going  around  from  house  to 
house,  and  I  think  it  is  rather  a  difficult  job 
they  have.  It  is  hard  work,  I  would  say. 
I  wish  they  would  not  come  to  my  place 
because  I  always  have  to  go  out  and  pick 
these   things   up    off   the    lawn. 

But  there  are  no  regulations  that  would 
protect  them.  I  do  not  think  that  these 
people  are  being  imposed  upon,  and  yet  it 
might  be  that  this  is  a  bit  of  a  God-send, 
almost,  for  them  to  get  this  bit  of  work  to 
get    some    cash. 

I  really  would  not  want  to  pass  an  opinion 
on  it  myself.  I  would  hope  that  the  people 
who  require  this  work  to  be  done  would  be 
fair  and  treat  these  men  reasonably  well. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  probably  they 
do.  But  even  if  I  had  some  definite  facts, 
and  an  individual  who  would  come  and  take 
an  affidavit  that  he  worked  so  long  and 
got  so  much,  I  doubt  that  there  is  anything 
I  could  do  under  the  present  system. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  Minister  could 
be  persuaded  to  look  into  the  situation,  I 
will  give  him  two  facts  right  now. 

One  was  in  Pierre  Berton's  column  of 
March  4,  in  which  he  refers  to  one  Mr. 
MacKlowski,  who  worked  for  10.5  hours 
and  got  $4.92  as  his  payment.  The  second 
one  is  the  name  of  a  chap— I  will  be  glad  to 
give  the  hon.  Minister  his  address  and  tele- 
phone number— who  distributed  hand  bills 
for  the  Wayne  Distribution  Company  of 
655  Queen  St.  East,  on  Thursday,  March 
12,  and  he  worked  from  8  a.m.  until  3  p.m. 
and  he  got  $4.37.  In  both  instances  this 
worked  out  to  less   than  50  cents   an  hour. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  in  effect,  these 
people  are  being  exploited  because  they 
are  vulnerable  as  an  unemployed  group 
who  were  anxious  to  get  money. 

This  is  the  place  where  there  is  a  role  for 
the  government  to  make  certain  that  com- 
panies do  not  take  advantages  of  the  vulner- 
able position  of  the   unemployed  by  paying 
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them  a  wage  which,  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
will  agree,  is  wholly  out  of  keeping  with  the 
wage  standards  in  our  province  today. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  also  beseech  the  hon. 
Minister  to  carry  on  some  sort  of  an  investiga- 
tion in  his  department  to  find  out  just  how 
prevalent  this  is. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  I  raised  this 
question  earlier  in  the  session.  I  think  there 
is  room  for  a  minimum  wage.  However,  I 
appreciate  the  problems  which  the  hon. 
Minister  has  pointed  out  as  inherent  in  such 
legislation.  I  would  not  be  too  concerned 
with  it  if  I  thought  it  was  not  very  prevalent. 
But  I  would  also  urge  the  hon.  Minister  to 
carry  on  some  sort  of  an  investigation  to  find 
out  just  how  much  of  this  is  going  on,  with 
a  view  to  some  corrective  legislation  in  this 
regard. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  I  will  have  a  look  at  it. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  have  a  ques- 
tion here  I  would  like  to  direct  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture. 

I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  send  this 
question  across  to  him,  but  it  was  something 
that  I  saw  in  my  own  Cornwall  paper,  when 
I  picked  it  up  this  morning,  and  the  heading 
is:     Compensation  Due  in  Rabies  Deaths. 

According  to  the  paper,  the  federal,  provin- 
cial and  county  authorities  are  entering  into 
a  scheme  to  pay  for  any  loss  of  cattle  in  con- 
nection with  the  rabies  epidemic,  and  it  was 
discussed  in  committee  and  in  the  House 
previous  to  this  time.  Of  course,  we  are  very 
happy  that  there  is  going  to  be  some  compen- 
sation. 

According  to  the  article  here,  the  procedure 
for  a  farmer  who  suspects  one  of  his  animals 
of  having  rabies  is  this:  He  should  immedi- 
ately contact  the  federal  health  animal 
veterinarian  at  Cornwall,  who  will  make  a 
check  of  the  animal's  record,  see  the  case 
history  and,  if  needed,  take  specimens  which 
will  be  sent  to  the  federal  laboratory  at  Hull, 
Quebec,  for  analysis. 

The  situation  is  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  A 
number  of  those  cattle  died  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  because  that  is  the  area  where  the 
epidemic  broke  out  first,  in  those  different 
counties  in  eastern  Ontario.  We  are  not  in 
the  position,  I  do  not  think,  to  take  specimens 
of  the  diseased  animals  or  animals  which  have 
died,  and  I  am  wondering  if  this  is  going  to 
be  retroactive,  and  if  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  would  care  to  make  a  statement 
as  to  just  what  is  going  to  be  done  in  this 
respect,  and  how  the  cost  will  be  shared.     I 


think     the     House     would     appreciate     an 
explanation  at  this  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  announced  in  the  House  last  week,  this 
is  a  sharing  programme— to  compensate 
farmers  who  have  lost  livestock  through 
rabies  from  a  40-40-20  basis— between  the 
two  senior  governments  and  the  counties. 

It  is  our  vmderstanding  that  the  health 
of  animals  branch  of  the  federal  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  a  list  of  all  the  animals 
which  have  died  as  a  result  of  rabies 
which  have  been  diagnosed  through  the 
laboratory    at   Hull. 

I  appreciate  that  it  is  most  difficult 
to  establish  a  cause  of  the  death  of  an 
animal  unless  it  had  been  diagnosed  as  rabies. 
I  understand  the  federal  health  of  animals 
branch  have  a  list  of  all  the  animals  which 
have  been  diagnosed  as  having  died  of  rabies 
in  the  provinces,  and  that  the  federal  depart- 
ment, through  their  veterinaries,  will  make 
this  Ust  available  to  the  counties. 

I  might  say  that  it  is  retroactive  only  to 
April  1,  1958.  I  have  had  discussions  with 
the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Harkness)  on  this  matter,  and  also  the  officials 
of  the  two  departments  concerned,  on  the 
setting  up  of  this  programme.  It  was  felt  that 
we  could  feasibly  go  back  only  to  April  1, 
1958. 

The  counties  will  make  the  payments  to 
the  individual  owner  of  the  cattle,  and  then 
the  county  treasurer  will  bill  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  here  in  Toronto,  who, 
in  turn,  will  reimburse  the  municipality  80 
per  cent.  Then  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  will  bill  the  federal  Department  of 
Agriculture    for    their    40    per    cent. 

I  might  say— in  connection  with  working 
out  the  appraisal  of  the  value  of  animals,  as 
I  indicated  in  the  House— a  maximum  has 
been  established  that  may  be  paid  for  an 
animal.  The  appraisers  will  be  appointed 
by  the  county,  and  the  livestock  branch  of 
the  department  will  be  very  pleased  to  work 
with  these  appraisers  in  order  to  set  out  a 
schedule  of  values  for  animals. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  would  like  to  make  another 
comment  on  that.  The  hon.  Minister  said  that 
it  will  be  retroactive  only  to  April  1,  1958. 
Is  he  not  discriminating  against  a  number 
of  those  farmers  just  because  the  epidemic 
did  break  out  there,  previous  to  that 
time?  Why  should  they  not— as  it  has  been 
established  that  their  cattle  died  of  rabies- 
be  compensated  before  April  1,  as  well  as 
those  that  would  be  after  April  1? 

I  think  he  is  discriminating  against  them. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow:  Well,  I  might  say 
I  had  to  be  very  persuasive  to  have  it  retro- 
active to  April  1.  It  was  felt  that  possibly 
it  should  be  retroactive  only  to  January  1 
of  this  year  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  records  and  so  on.  I  understand 
that  they  do  have  the  records  back  to  April 
of  last  year  in  connection  with  cases  that 
have  been  established  as  having  died  of 
rabies. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  statement.  You  will  recall  that  on  Friday 
I  was  commissioned  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter of  the  province  (Mr.  Frost)— and  really  at 
the  insistence  of  the  House— to  go  as  a  sort 
of  envoy  to  the  Six  Nations  reserve  on  the 
Grand  River.  I  would  now  like,  with  your 
permission,  to  report  to  the  House. 

On  Saturday  last,  in  company  with  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Band)  and  Mr.  Clark,  economist  of  the  office 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario,  I 
visited  the  Six  Nations  reserve,  Tuscarora 
township  in  Brant  county,  where  about 
one-sixth  of  the  provincial  Indian  population 
is  located. 

I  spent  two  hours  in  the  council  house 
at  Ohsweken  with  the  elected  council,  and 
later  an  hour  and  a  half  with  representatives 
of  the  hereditary  chiefs  in  the  office  of  the 
Indian  agent  in  Brantford.  I  was  unable  to 
accept  an  invitation,  for  Sunday,  to  go  to 
longhouse. 

Visits  with  the  Crown  attorney,  Mr. 
Clifford  Slemin,  QC;  the  local  inspector  of 
the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  Inspec- 
tor Forbes;  and  local  Indian  agent,  Mr. 
Smallwood,  completed  the  day-long  visit. 

I  found,  at  the  moment,  antagonistic  ele- 
ments on  the  reserve  between  the  elected 
council  and  their  adherents,  and  the  heredi- 
tary chiefs  and  their  supporters.  In  reality, 
it  is  more  a  quarrel  between  the  hereditary 
chiefs  and  the  federal  authority  than  between 
the  two  groups. 

Informed  opinion  seems  to  be  that,  at  the 
moment,  the  forces  are  about  evenly  divided. 
But,  given  time  and  better  public  relations 
and  means  of  distributing  the  real  facts  of 
the  situation,  in  a  few  months  the  elected 
council  supporters  should  have  a  substantial 
majority  viewpoint  with  them,  particularly  if 
certain  complaints  are  aired  at  the  appro- 
priate level. 

This  opinion  also  indicated  some  distinctly 
debatable  points  in  the  provisions  of  The 
Indian     Act,     requiring     further     impartial 


inquiry  and  solution  in  the  general  interest 
of  the  Indian  population.  Beyond  recom- 
mending that  a  suitable  tribunal,  to  deal 
with  these  contentious  and  not  as  yet 
satisfactorily  settled  points  and  issues,  be 
set  up  by  the  proper  authority,  I  refrain  from 
comment  or  expression  of  further  opinion 
in  this  field. 

As  the  result  of  the  taking  over— with  a 
show  of  force,  by  the  hereditary  chiefs— of 
the  council  house  at  Ohsweken  and  the  procla- 
mation of  March  5,  1959,  and  a  short  period 
of  rule  by  the  chiefs,  and  the  subsequent 
clearing  of  the  council  house  by  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  a  number  of 
charges  have  been  laid,  under  the  criminal 
code,  against  20  or  more  Indians  of  the 
reserve,  all  presumably  supporters  of  the 
hereditary  chiefs  movement.  Some  have 
spent  a  day  or  so  in  the  lock-up,  but  all  are 
on  bail  except  4  who  have  not  been  appre- 
hended or,  as  the  Crown  attorney  says,  have 
disappeared  into  the  Indian  bush. 

The  charges  range  from  kidnapping, 
through  impersonation  of  police  officers,  to 
obstructing  the  police.  They  all  relate  to 
actions  in,  or  near,  the  council  house. 

The  only  excuse  for  the  outbursts  which 
have  occurred  were  the  deep-seated  imaginary 
or  real  grievances  which  those  responsible- 
while  aware  of  the  problems— may  have  failed 
to  give  sufficient  attention  to,  in  time  to  avert 
a  crisis. 

The  acts  which  may  well  constitute 
offences  under  the  code  are  said  to  have 
been  committed,  in  most  cases— and  I  would 
stress  this— by  supporters  or  nominees  of 
the  real  force,  the  hereditary  chiefs.  These 
acts  were  carried  out  in  a  belief  that  there 
was  a  colour  of  right  to  do  them,  on  the 
authority  asserted  by  the  chiefs,  and  on 
whose  authority  they  may  well  claim  alone 
to  have  acted— that  is,  with  an  assumed 
colour   of  rights. 

A  request  has  been  made,  in  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  Ontario,  by  the  Liberal 
hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon),  that 
the  Attorney-General  authorize  withdrawal 
of   these    charges. 

I  wish  I  could  say,  at  this  time,  that  the 
elected  council  of  Indians  were  willing  that 
this  should  be  done.  But  although  some 
councillors  are,  the  large  majority  are  not. 
They  were  elected  and  speak  for  the  majority 
of  those  who  voted.  A  large  number  refuse 
to  vote,  adhering  to  the  views  of  the  heredi- 
tary  chiefs   instead. 

I  wish  to  stress  here  that,  irrespective  of 
what  action  may  be  taken  in  the  cases  now 
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before  the  courts,  it  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood by  all  concerned  that  the  Crown  officers 
will  not  permit  any  repetition  of  occurences 
such  as  have  occurred  at  Ohsweken  earlier 
this  month,  without  insisting  on  the  fullest 
penalties  for  their  infractions. 

The  Indian  Act  is  just  as  much  a  statute  of 
Canada  as  the  criminal  code  or  any  otlier 
duly  enacted  statute.  In  the  administration 
of  justice  in  the  province  of  Ontario  it  must 
be  so  interpreted,  and  that,  unquestionably, 
will  be  the  policy  of  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General. 

Moreover,  I  would  also  draw  attention  to 
the  provisions  to  section  21  of  the  criminal 
code  of  Canada,  which  is  aimed  at  the  insti- 
gators and  promoters  of  breaches  of  the 
criminal  code.  It  is  my  desire  to  see  the 
antagonistic  elements  reconciled  on  the 
reserve  itself,  and  to  see  a  proper  inquiry  set 
up  by  the  federal  authority  in  relation  to  a 
number  of  alleged  grievances  in  fairness  to 
all.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  hon.  federal  Min- 
ister of  Justice  (Mr.  Fulton),  with  whom  I 
have  been  in  communication  in  the  last  24 
hours,  may  see  fit  to  make  some  statement 
in  the  federal  House  in  connection  with  this 
matter   as   well. 

The  steps  which  I  am  about  to  recommend 
are  based  on  that  desire,  and  in  no  sense 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a  weakening  by  consti- 
tuted authority  in  its  attitude  towards  proper 
law  enforcement.  With  this  in  mind,  and 
under  the  ciricumstances,  I  have  outlined— and 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  federal  authority— 
I  have  today  instructed  the  Crown  attorney 
at  Brantford  not  to  produce  any  evidence 
against  the  accused  in  relation  to  the  specific 
offences  mentioned,  unless  any  individual 
complainant  insists  that  he  do  so. 

I  am  recommending  the  appointment  at 
once  of  an  Indian  justice  of  the  peace  resi- 
dent on  the  reserve,  and  the  holding  of 
magistrate's  court  regularly  as  required  at 
Ohsweken,  to  facilitate  the  administration  of 
justice  there. 

I  hope  a  full  inquiry  into  the  problem 
troubling  the  Indian  population  will  be  under- 
taken as  quickly  as  possible,  altogether  apart 
from  the  federal  authority  and  any  action 
which  it  might  take.  I  refer  to  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  of  the  Ontario  Legis- 
lature on  civil  liberties  and  rights  of  Indians 
in  Ontario,  and  I  ask  that  further  considera- 
tion be  given  now  to  the  recommendation 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee   that    a    suitable— and    I    quote    it: 

That  a  suitable  executive  officer  of  Indian 
extraction  be  appointed  to  act  as  liason 
officer  in  Indian  affairs. 


There  is  a  part-time  committee  in  existence, 
but  the  situation  from  the  provincial  point 
of  view  merits,  so  it  seems  to  me,  a  full-time 
executive  officer  irrespective  of  the  action  to 
be  taken  by  the  federal  authority.  There  are 
a  number  of  ways  in  which  the  province  can 
help  the  Indian  population,  and  such  an 
officer  can  be  of  great  aid  as  a  wise  coun- 
sellor and  friend. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Those 
4  fellows  can  come  out  of  the  bush  now. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  just  say  that  I  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  the  good  work  and  attention  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  given  to  this  matter. 
Certainly,  he  has  gone  into  it  very  fully,  as  I 
know  from  first-hand  information  on  the 
reservation. 

I  understand  his  remarks.  The  Crown 
attorney  is  instructed  not  to  offer  any  evi- 
dence in  prosecution  in  any  of  these  cases. 
That  is  obviously  as  far  as  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  can  go  in  the  matter,  and  at  the 
moment  it  is  quite  satisfactory  to  me.  I  would 
just  again  like  to  thank  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister and  the  hon.  Attorney-General  for  the 
attention  they  have  given  to  this  very  difficult 
problem. 

It  has,  as  I  have  said  before,  been  festering 
there  for  a  good  many  years  now— 35  years  or 
more.  If  we  can  believe  the  statement  of  the 
council  for  the  confederacy,  there  will  be  no 
repetition  of  it,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
is  the  case.  Certainly  I  would  not,  for  one 
moment,  countenance  any  repetition  of  such 
a  revolt  as  we  had  there  a  few  weeks  ago.  I 
hope  that  this  vdll  be  the  last  of  that  partic- 
ular phase  of  the  problem  that  we  will  have 
to  contend  with  in  the  riding. 

I  am  still,  however,  looking  forward  to 
going  down  with  my  good  friend  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  just  meeting  them  on 
common  ground,  and  seeing  what  there  is 
that  the  province  of  Ontario  can  do  for  those 
good  people. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  can 
get  his  hat  out  now. 

Mr.  Nixon:    I  will  get  it  out. 

In  1934,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  particular 
people  honoured  me  by  making  me  an  hon- 
orary chief  of  the  tribe,  and  they  gave  me  the 
name  "Shad  eh  Gah  Red  Heese,"  which 
means,  literally,  trees  of  level  height,  or  as 
a  more  free  interpretation  might  say:  "We 
are  all  equal." 

I  can  say,  without  reservation,  that  one  of 
the  greatest  honours  I  have  received  in  my 
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years  of  representing  that  riding  in  the  Legis- 
lature was  that  these  people,  with  their  proud 
and  fine  traditions,  should  consider  the 
member  for  Brant  as  worthy  of  being 
considered  equal  to  them,  in  height  or  in 
any  other  way. 

THE  ONTARIO  PARKS  INTEGRATION 
BOARD  ACT,  1956 

Hon.  C.  Daley  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  67,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Parks 
Integration     Board    Act,     1956." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  discussing  the 
actual  amendment  to  The  Ontario  Parks  Inte- 
gration Board  Act,  I  would  like  to  draw  to 
your  attention,  and  to  that  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  the  activities  that  have 
gone  on  in  connection  with  our  parks  system 
being  established  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Ontario. 

In  this  great  province,  which  extends  for 
some  1,000  miles  westward  from  the  Ottawa 
River,  we  have  many  fine  areas  utilized  for 
all  phases  of  our  expanding  parks  programme. 
We  have  developed  a  system  of  highways  by 
which  people  can  travel  quickly  and  easily 
from  one  park  to  another,  and  our  parks, 
like  our  roads,  must  be  expanded  and 
improved  in  quality  as  time  passes. 

It  has  been  proved  in  the  Niagara  parks 
system,  the  parks  under  the  administration 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  and 
the  conservation  authority  recreation  areas, 
that  attractive  parks  with  proper  facilities 
draw  large  numbers  of  the  people  of  Ontario, 
as  well  as  multitudes  of  visitors. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  great  expansion 
of  our  parks  programme  is  justifiable,  when 
we  consider  the  phenomenal  increase  in  our 
population,  the  majority  of  whom,  over  the 
past  50  years,  have  become  concentrated  in 
our  urban  areas  and  who  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity  to  leave  a  crowded  city 
for  the  open  countryside. 

Many  of  the  people,  who  have  helped  to 
increase  our  population,  have  come  from 
countries  where  parks  have  been  part  of 
their  environment  for  many  centuries.  These 
people  feel  the  loss  of  such  recreation  most 
acutely,  and  search  eagerly  for  places  in 
which  to  enjoy  the  outdoors. 

The  5-day  work  week  has  made  it  possible, 
and  indeed  necessary,  for  workers  to  have 
natural  surroundings  in  which  to  relax  from 
the  strains  and  pressures  of  modern-day 
living. 

Fine  automobiles,  selling  at  a  price  range 
within    the    financial    means    of    the    family, 
together  with  an  improved  system  of  roads, 


have  made  it  possible  to  travel  easily  and 
quickly  beyond  the  confines  of  the  cities. 
These  factors  make  it  necessary  to  acquire 
and  retain  parkland  in  addition  to  what  we 
presently  control,  and  in  areas  close  to  large 
population  centres.  We  plan  to  locate  our 
new  parks  so  as  to  reduce  the  time  the  family 
must  spend  on  the  road  going  to,  and  cowing 
from,  these  areas. 

For  many  years,  the  administration  of 
parks  in  Ontario  has  been  handled  by  the 
Niagara  parks  commission.  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  and  The  Department 
of  Highways.  With  the  increased  demand  for 
parks,  we  became  increasingly  aware  of  the 
fact  that  a  controlling  body  should  be  estab- 
lished to  integrate  the  many  new  parks 
activities,  and  to  supervise  and  control  the 
expenditures,  so  that  the  parks  could  be  more 
fully  developed  and  completely  enjoyed  by 
the  people  who  visit  them. 

It  was  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  established  the  Ontario 
parks  integration  board.  The  function  of 
the  board  was,  briefly,  to  make  certain  that 
the  money  available  for  the  parks  programme 
was  properly  and  efficiently  spent,  and  that 
the  parks  would  be  spaced  so  that  a  major 
portion  of  a  week-end  holiday,  or  vacation, 
can  be  enjoyed  within  the  healthful  park 
surroundings. 

Hon.  members  will  realize  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  accomplish  a  project  of  this  magni- 
tude overnight,  but  there  is  a  definite  plan 
to  carry  this  out,  as  monies  become  available. 

The  parks  integration  board  was  estab- 
lished by  an  Act  of  Parliament  on  March  28, 
1956.  It  will  continue  to  pursue  the  broad 
policy  I  have  just  mentioned  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  future  parks  programme.  This 
board  is,  at  present,  made  up  of  hon.  members 
of  this  Legislature  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  commis- 
sion. The  following  have  been  placed  in 
their  respective  positions  by  order-in-council : 

Hon.  Charles  Daley,  chairman;  hon.  J.  W. 
Spooner,  vice-charman;  hon.  James  N.  Allan; 
hon.  W.  M.  Nickle,  QC;  and  Mr.  George 
H.  Challies. 

It  was  decided  soon  after  this  board  was 
established,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  an  advisory  committee  to  the  board,  and 
that  this  committee  should  be  made  up  of 
men  with  a  considerable  number  of  years  of 
experience  in  their  respective  fields,  and  who 
were  already  employed  in  government  serv- 
ices. The  members  of  this  advisory  committee 
are: 

Mr.  W.  B.  Greenwood,  chief,  division  of 
parks.    Department    of    Lands    and    Forests, 
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chairman;  Mr.  A.  H.  Richardson,  chief  con- 
servation engineer,  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development;  Mr.  M.  T.  Gray,  manager, 
Niagara  parks  commission;  Mr.  M.  R.  Lemon, 
commission  engineer,  Ontario-St.  Lawrence 
development  commission;  Mr.  E.  J.  Parker, 
chief  property  valuator.  Department  of  Public 
Works;  Mr.  J.  P.  Howard,  municipal  regional 
engineer,  Department  of  Highways. 

They  have  done  an  excellent  job. 

This  active  committee  has  been  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  board.  The  acquisition 
of  a  number  of  park  sites  has  been  approved 
by  tlie  board  since  its  inception,  and  many 
other  areas,  suggested  as  desirable,  have  been 
examined.  Some  of  these  have  been  elimin- 
ated because  of  unsatisfactory  locations  or 
other  detrimental  factors,  and  others  have 
been  reserved  for  future  development. 

The  estimates  of  expenditures  for  the  divi- 
sion of  parks  of  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  and  also  those  of  the  Ontario- 
St.  Lawrence  development  commission,  have 
been  examined  and  approved.  An  inventory 
of  all  of  the  parks  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
has  been  completed,  and  a  plan  for  park 
development  across  the  entire  province  is 
being  drawn  up. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  102  parks 
under  the  administration  of  the  division  of 
parks  of  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests;  72  conservation  authority  recreation 
areas,  under  the  guidance  of  The  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development,  and  approxi- 
mately 20  more,  under  the  administration  of 
the  Niagara  parks  commission  and  the 
Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  commis- 
sion. 

It  is  deemed  desirable  that  all  parks  should 
be  classified  and  developed  along  these  lines: 

Multiple  use  parks:  These  will  be  areas 
which  will  contain  features  of  interest  to 
visitors  in  all  walks  of  life.  There  will  be 
swimming,  boating,  canoeing,  hiking,  camp- 
ing, fishing,  nature  trails  and  museums.  Large 
parks  such  as  Algonquin,  Quetico,  Rondeau, 
Sibley,  and  Lake  Superior  fall  into  this 
category. 

Overnight  camping  and  picnic  grounds: 
Separate  spaces  for  these  two  important  forms 
of  recreation  will  be  made  available.  I  can 
give  as  examples  of  these  areas:  the  Long 
Sault  parkway,  Bass  Lake,  Silver  Lake, 
Oastler  Lake  and  some  of  the  conservation 
authority  recreation  areas.  In  these  parks, 
there  will  be  clearly  defined  individual  camp- 
sites, with  a  fireplace,  table,  garbage  pail 
and  car  parking  area.  The  picnic  areas  will 
be  equipped  with  fireplaces  and  tables,  and 
in  some  places,  picnic  shelters.     Efforts  are 


being  made  to  establish  these  sites  close  to 
swimming  and  boating  areas. 

Picnic  grounds:  These  will  be  reserved 
primarily  for  picnicking,  and  will  be  equipped 
with  fireplaces,  tables  and  shelters.  These  are 
usually  located  near  streams,  rivers  or  lakes, 
but  do  not  always  afford  ideal  swimming, 
boating  or  fishing  conditions.  Springwater; 
St.  Williams;  many  of  the  conservation  auth- 
ority recreation  areas;  and  Woodlands  park, 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  development  commission 
parks  system,  fall  into  this  category. 

Historic  sites:  These  need  no  explanation, 
and  some  examples  are:  Fort  Henry,  Fort 
Niagara,  and  Crysler  Farm  memorial  park. 

Hunting  grounds:  We  have  some  of  these 
already  in  operation  at  Rondeau,  Presqu'ile 
and  Holiday  Beach.  These  are  in  operation 
on  an  experimental  basis,  and  we  are  charging 
a  nominal  fee  for  the  privilege  of  hunting 
waterfowl. 

Nature  reserves:  We  have  here  a  new 
problem,  and  feel  the  necessity  of  moxdng 
with  considerable  caution,  so  that  only  the 
most  satisfactory  areas  are  set  aside.  Mark 
S.  Burnham  and  John  E.  Pearce  parks  are  two 
examples  where  we  plan  to  preserve  typical 
southern  Ontario  hardwood  stands.  But  many 
other  types  of  nature  reserves  will  be  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  our  objectives. 

Roadside  parks:  It  is  our  intention  to 
leave  these  parks  under  the  administration  of 
The  Department  of  Highways.  They  will 
be  small  areas  with  picnic  tables  and  places 
for  travellers  to  pull  off  the  highway  to  rest 
and  prepare  a  meal.  Nearly  200  of  these 
are  in  use,  or  will  be,  in  the  near  future, 
and  there  are  nearly  2,000  places  where 
one  or  two  tables  and  trash  cans  are  placed 
in  pleasant  locations  by  this  department. 
These  locations  have  been  selected  where 
they  will  be  convenient  for  the  travelling 
public  from  the  Ottawa  River  and  the  Quebec 
boundary,  on  the  east,  to  the  Detroit  and 
St.  Clair  rivers,  and  the  Manitoba  border, 
on  the  west,  and  all  of  us  who  travel  our 
highways  know  that  they  are  well  used. 

Beaches:  Long  Point  and  Holiday  Beach 
are  two  examples  of  this  type  which  are  in 
operation,  and  investigations  are  in  progress 
on  others. 

Wilderness  areas:  These  are  another  new 
type  which  require  investigation  and  careful 
planning  to  assure  that  we  get  only  the  best. 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  members  the  fact  that  the  classi- 
fications which  I  have  just  outlined  are  not 
a  hard-and-fast  rule.  A  multiple-use  park 
could  quite  possibly  have  reservations  within 
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it  to  cover  all  the  classifications.  Indeed, 
Rondeau  Park  is  one  of  these.  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable that  a  historic  site  might  also  serve 
as  picnic  grounds,  as  hunting  grounds,  or 
nature  reserves  as  wilderness  areas.  But  the 
classification  will  be  based  on  the  primary 
purpose   for   which   the   park  is   established. 

Hon.  members  will  notice  that  we  have 
considered  carefully  the  outline  of  this  classi- 
fication, because  it  is  the  basis  of  our  selec- 
tion of  sites.  Of  necessity,  we  will  have  to 
satisfy  the  desires  and  wishes  of  the  majority 
who  are  attracted  to  swimming,  fishing,  boat- 
ing, camping  and  picnicking,  and  we  will 
endeavour  to  continue  to  improve  conditions 
for  these  as  we  have  done  in  the  last  few 
years.  But  hon.  members  may  rest  assured 
that  the  other  groups  are  not,  and  will  not,  be 
forgotten. 

In  order  to  accomplish  our  objectives,  and 
to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  future, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  acquire  certain  private 
lands  and  to  place  rigid  reserves  on  specific 
Crown  lands  throughout  the  province.  As 
soon  as  any  lands  are  studied  in  detail,  and 
found  suitable  for  their  intended  purpose, 
they  will  be  approved  by  the  board  and  a 
reservation  order  will  be  placed  on  them. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Ontario  parks  integra- 
tion board  to  recommend  to  the  government 
which  of  the  departments  or  commissions  will 
be  responsible  for  the  administration  of  each 
park  property. 

If  any  municipality  wishes  to  create  a 
rural  park,  the  county  within  which  it  is 
situated  may  make  application  through  the 
Ontario  parks  integration  board  for  assistance 
in  the  establishment  of  parks,  and  any  muni- 
cipality in  a  territorial  district  may  also  apply 
direct  to  the  board. 

An  important  consideration,  as  far  as  tlie 
administration  of  public  parks  is  concerned, 
will  be  the  provision  of  amenities— such  as 
a  food  supply,  refreshment,  picnic  shelters, 
sanitary  conveniences  and  other  facilities— for 
the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  park  visitors. 
The  type  and  number  of  these  will  be 
governed  by  the  location  of  the  park  and  the 
crowds  of  people  who  frequent  it. 

There  will  be  no  leasing  of  any  property 
witliin  any  provincial  park  for  summer  cot- 
tages or  any  other  purposes,  unless  specifically 
approved  by  the  Ontario  parks  integration 
board. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Ontario  parks 
integration  board  to  insure  co-ordination  of 
planning  between  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments of  the  government,  with  particular 
reference  to  The  Department  of  Highways, 


The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, the  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission,  and  other  public  utilities  and 
services,  and  to  insure  that  interests  of  park 
development  and  park  lands  are  not  unneces- 
sarily hampered  and  invaded. 

The  board  will  review  existing  legislation 
and  regulations,  and  will  recommend  any 
necessary  changes  or  amendments  to  such 
legislation  and  regulations  where  they  are 
not  in  keeping  with  the  best  interests  of 
park  development. 

Some  of  the  Acts  which  require  study  are: 

The  Provincial  Parks  Act,  1958;  The 
Niagara  Parks  Act,  1950;  The  Ontario-St. 
Lawrence  Development  Commission  Act, 
1955;  The  Conservation  Authorities  Act, 
1946;  The  Wilderness  Act,  now  before  this 
Legislature;  and  any  other  Acts  relating  to 
the  development  of  parks,  together  with 
amendments  made  to  the  Acts  and  regulations 
made  under  the  Acts. 

I  have  given  hon.  members  a  brief  outline 
of  the  oflBcial  parks  policy  for  this  province, 
and  I  would  add  that  we  have  used  the 
accumulated  experience  gained  from  the 
operation  and  administration  of  public  parks 
in  Ontario  in  formulating  this  policy. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is,  as  I  have  said,  just  a 
brief  outline  of  what  is  contemplated.  We 
have  tremendous  areas.  We  have  the  facili- 
ties. We  have  parks  being  operated  by  a 
great  many  of  our  people— The  Department 
of  Highways,  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  and  conservation  authorities— and  we 
hope  that  the  parks  integration  board  will, 
as  the  name  applies,  integrate  these  parks 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  people  of  this 
province. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  forward  step 
in  parks  development,  and  should  prove  to 
be  of  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince, especially  now  when  hours  of  work  are 
shorter  and  time  is  more  available  to  people 
to  enjoy  themselves. 

This  Act-Bill  No.  67,  The  Ontario  Parks 
Integration  Board  Act— is  simply  an  amend- 
ment to  include  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  commis- 
sion as  a  member  of  the  parks  integration 
board.  The  chairman,  Mr.  George  Challies— 
whom  we  all  recall  so  well  for  the  great  con- 
tribution he  made  to  this  House,  and  to  the 
people  of  tliis  province,  over  a  great  many 
years— finds  it  a  little  onerous  and  difficult  at 
times  to  attend  the  parks  meetings,  and  he 
has  suggested  himself  that  this  be  done— that 
his  vice-chairman  would  be  a  member  of  the 
parks  integration  board. 
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We  all  know  this  hon.  vice-chairman,  a 
young  man  representing  Leeds  county  (Mr. 
Auld)  in  this  House.  He  has  certainly  exhi- 
bited talent  for  this  type  of  work,  being  a 
vice-chairman  of  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence 
development  commission.  His  intuition, 
imagination  and  energy  have  been  outstand- 
ing. He  has  done  a  great  job  of  organizing 
and  planning  in  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence 
development  commission  and  I  am  sure  that 
he  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  asset  to  the 
parks  integration  board,  and  will  make  a  great 
contribution  to  the  work  which  is  to  be 
carried  out  by  this  board. 

Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Auld  (Leeds):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  make 
some  comment  about  the  Ontario  parks  inte- 
gration board  and  the  very  broad  and  com- 
prehensive parks  policy  which  has  been 
outlined  by  the  hon.  chairman,  both  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  member  of  the  Ontario- 
St.  Lawrence  development  commission,  and 
also  a  member  of  this  House.  I  would  like 
also  to  thank  the  hon.  Minister  for  his  very 
kind  comments. 

First  of  all  I  would  like,  on  behalf  of 
our  entire  commission,  to  express  our  thanks 
for  the  very  great  and  valuable  assistance 
which  the  board  has  given  to  us,  a  relatively 
young  organization  with  a  great  deal  of 
necessary  work  to  do. 

When  the  hon.  members  reflect  that  the 
Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development  commis- 
sion first  came  into  existence  just  4  years 
ago,  they  will  realize  that  it  was  faced  with 
a  great  many  problems  and  no  experienced 
staff  with  which  to  solve  them.  Through  the 
parks  integration  board,  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  very  many  people  in  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  was  made  available,  both 
from  the  technical  and  administrative   sides. 

The  Departments  of  Public  Works,  Lands 
and  Forests,  Highways,  and  Planning  and 
Development,  and  the  Niagara  parks  commis- 
sion, to  name  but  a  few,  have  all  been  most 
generous  in  their  assistance  and  interest. 

I  would  like  to  mention  particularly  the 
chairman  of  the  Niagara  parks  commission 
and  also  the  chairman  of  the  Ontario  parks 
integration  board,  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour. 

As  hon.  members  know,  he  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  Niagara  parks  commission  for 
over  15  years,  and  is,  I  believe,  as  well 
versed  as  anyone  in  this  province  in  parks 
administration  and  matters  pertaining  to  parks, 
and  this  knowledge  and  interest  have  been 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  commission. 

While  it  might  not  have  been  so  obvious 
at  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  board,  it 


is  certainly  very  readily  apparent  today  that 
the  board  fulfils  a  very  necessary  function 
in  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the  provin- 
cial park  agencies,  which  has  expanded  so 
tremendously,  and  which  is  going  to  continue 
at  an  accelerated  pace,  as  pointed  out  a  few 
moments  ago  by  the  hon.  chairman  of  the 
board. 

If  someone  had  said  5  years  ago  that  the 
province  would  have  a  park  budget  of  almost 
$8  million  and  a  twenty-fold  increase  in  park 
and  recreation  areas,  I  doubt  if  he  would  have 
been  believed.  But  that  is  the  case  today 
as  hon.  members  well  know. 

Perhaps  of  equal  interest  is  the  fact  that 
our  people,  and  our  visitors,  are  using  these 
areas  in  numbers  which  are  increasing  as 
rapidly  as  the  facilities  are  made  available, 
which  indicates  very  clearly  that  tliis  govern- 
ment's far-sighted  programme  in  connection 
with  park  development  is  one  which  is  wel- 
comed on  all  sides. 

I  gave  some  indication  during  the  esti- 
mates of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  (Mr.  Nickle)  of  the  truly 
unbelievable  attendance  figures  which  we 
have  to  report  on  our  commission's  very 
limited  operations  this  past  year,  and  I 
know  that  this  is  only  a  part  of  a  general 
trend  throughout  the  province. 

In  his  estimates  yesterday,  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr.  Spooner)  gave 
further  conclusive  evidence  of  this. 

One  phase  of  the  use  of  our  public  lands 
and  recreational  areas,  which  is  of  particular 
interest  to  me,  is  the  very  great  use  made 
by  our  people  and  our  visitors  of  overnight 
camping  areas.  Some  hon.  members  may 
know  one  facet  of  this  in  the  figures  showing 
the  sales  of  overnight  camping  equipment 
such  as  small  tents,  stoves,  and  so  forth, 
which  have  increased  most  markedly. 

I  gave  one  short  example  out  of  the 
experience  of  our  commission  at  this  point 
to  indicate  very  graphically,  I  think,  what  I 
mean.  Our  commission  purchased,  about  a 
year  and  a  half  ago,  a  22-acre  property  east 
of  Lancaster— between  there  and  the  Quebec 
border— on  the  shore  of  Lake  St.  Francis. 
Last  summer,  we  were  in  the  process  of 
building  a  road,  parking  lot  and  temporary 
facilities  in  this  park,  and  improving  the 
beach  to  a  limited  extent. 

While  this  work  was  going  on,  the  park 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  Jvily  12.  From 
this  date  imtil  the  middle  of  September,  over 
250  individual  groups  of  overnight  campers 
stopped  and  camped  here.  And  this,  I  may 
say,  was  without  any  advertising,  without 
even    a    sign    at    the    entrance    to    the    park 
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denoting      that      overnight      camping      was 
permitted. 

It  used  to  be  that,  for  many  people,  the 
enjoyment  of  the  outdoors  of  our  province 
was  prohibited  because  of  cost.  They  could 
not  afford  to  go  away  for  a  week-end,  or 
a  week  or  two,  to  some  cottage  or  resort 
area.  But  today  that  is  all  changed.  We 
do  not  have  to  be  millionaires  to  enjoy  our 
lakes  and  rivers  and  woods,  and  under  this 
government's  programme  more  and  more 
attractive  areas,  to  serve  more  and  more  of 
our  people,  will  become  available  in  a  well- 
planned  fashion. 

And,  in  this  broad  and  comprehensive 
programme,  not  only  are  there  facilities  for 
what  I  think  is  probably  the  majority  of  our 
people  who  wish  to  camp  and  picnic,  but 
also  nature  preserves,  nature  museums,  nature 
trails,  scenic  lookouts,  and  a  whole  host  of 
ways  to  enjoy  the  beautiful  things  which 
our  Lord  has  provided.  We  might  be  sur- 
prised at  the  large  nvimber  of  people  who 
enjoyed  the  nature  mviseums  and  interpretive 
programme  of  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  it  is  time  we 
gave  greater  emphasis  to  the  provision  of 
further  provincial  park  areas  in  closer  prox- 
imity to  our  large  centres  of  population 
such  as  metropolitan  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
and  so  on.  These  areas  are  served,  of  course, 
to  some  extent  by  the  municipal  parks  and 
recreation  areas  of  the  conservation  authori- 
ties. But  I  feel  that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  more  park  lands  within  easy  distance  of 
these  areas,  so  that  many  of  our  people  who 
wish  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  for  only  a  day 
or  so,  and  are  unable  very  often  to  travel 
long  distances  to  some  of  our  very  large 
and  beautiful  parks,  may  also  be  served.  The 
present  areas  available  are  greatly  over- 
crowded, and  we  must  make  greater  provision 
for  what  is  after  all  a  very  large  segment  of 
the  total  population  of  our  province. 

What  is,  I  believe,  a  very  far-sighted  move 
indeed  on  the  part  of  this  government,  is 
the  establishment  this  year  of  a  programme 
of  provincial  grants  to  municipal  parks  in 
rural   areas. 

I  note  that  there  is  a  sum  of  $500,000 
in  the  budget  this  year  for  this  purpose,  and 
I  hope  that  every  cent  of  it  will  be  utilized, 
because  if  it  is  it  cannot  help  but  add  to  the 
outdoor  enjoyment  of  our  people. 

As  we  all  know,  conditions  vary  very 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  our  province,  and 
our  municipal  governments,  who  are  closest 
to  our  people,  often  find  that  even  our 
rapidly  growing  provincial  park  system  does 


not  completely  meet  the  particular  needs  of 
their  people.  With  the  flexibility  introduced 
by  this  new  system,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
people  of  every  part  of  Ontario  may  have 
the  kind  of  park  area  they  wish,  and,  of 
course,  this  cannot  help  but  add  considerably 
to  our  overall  park  assets. 

Here  again,  the  work  of  the  parks  integra- 
tion board  in  recommending  these  grants, 
so  that  our  parks  and  recreational  areas  will 
be  situated  so  as  to  serve  our  people  most 
effectively,  will  be  most  important  and  most 
necessary. 

I  mentioned  a  few  moments  ago  the 
assistance  which  our  commission  had  obtained 
through  the  parks  integration  board  from  the 
Niagara  parks  commission.  This  is,  I  believe, 
the  oldest  parks  administration  body  in  the 
province,  and  has  a  history  of  over  75 
years  of  successful  operation.  It  seeius  to  me 
that  the  government  could  well  give  con- 
sideration to  expanding  the  area  of  responsi- 
bihty  of  the  Niagara  parks  commission,  to 
include  from  time  to  time  other  parts  of 
the   Niagara   peninsula. 

I  believe  that  this  commission  could  most 
economically  and  successfully  operate  a  good 
many  more  areas  than  it  presently  does,  with 
practically  no  increase  in  its  overhead.  The 
commission  has  many  experienced  and 
talented  people  on  its  staff,  and  is,  I  think, 
well  fitted  for  additional  responsibility.  And 
with  the  very  great  growtli  of  population  in 
this  area  more  park  areas  are  certainly  needed. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  are  aware  of  the  rekindling  of 
interest  in  things  historical  in  our  province. 
The  establishment  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  the  archaeological  and  historic  sites  board 
has  certainly  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this 
healthy  trend,  and  we  on  our  commission  are 
particularly  interested  in  preserving  and 
spotlighting  what  are,  after  all,  the  places  and 
events  which  have  gone  to  make  vip  our 
country. 

The  happy  combination  of  park  land,  of 
varying  types  and  for  various  uses,  and 
sites  and  buildings  of  historical  significance 
in  the  early  life  and  growth  of  our  province, 
has  been  brought  about  in  a  number  of 
places.  I  trust  that  this  will  continue,  so 
that  particularly  our  young  people  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  learn  at  first-hand  more 
about  their  country  when  at  the  same  time 
they  are  enjoying  our  beautiful  outdoors. 

May  I  say,  in  conclusion,  that  I  am  very 
pleased,  as  I  am  sure  all  hon.  members  of 
this  House  are,  that,  under  our  parks  policy, 
tracts  of  land  which  are  available  and 
suitable    are   being   set   aside   for   future  use 
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when  they  certainly  will  be  needed  in  this 
rapidly  growing  and  expanding  province,  and 
that  particular  emphasis  is  being  placed  on 
surveying  Crown   lands  for  this  purpose. 

The  enjoyment  of  the  very  many  and 
varied  beauties  of  our  countryside  is  without 
doubt  an  inalienable  right  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  our  province.  With  the 
rapid  growth  in  our  population,  and  the 
equally  and  sometimes  more  rapid  acquisition 
by  our  people,  individually,  of  water  and  lake- 
front  areas  which  were  easily  accessible, 
vigorous  action  was  needed  to  preserve,  for 
the  public,  sufficient  park  lands.  Vigorous 
action  has  been  taken,  and  is  being  con- 
tinued, and  this  government  deserves  very 
high  commendation  indeed  for  its  far-sighted- 
ness in  this  field. 

Mr,  C.  E.  Janes  (Lambton  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  congratulating  this  government  and  the 
parks  board  on  the  action  they  have  taken 
to  establish  so  may  parks  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  I  think  I  might  be  forgiven 
for  taking  a  little  of  the  credit  for  this. 

I  have  been  pounding  at  the  government 
for  the  last  10  to  12  years  to  do  something 
about  parks.  It  takes  a  long  time  to  get  the 
government  moving,  but  when  they  move, 
they  move  fast. 

We  have  made  wonderful  progress  in  the 
last  few  years.  In  my  guess  my  area  has  prob- 
ably the  greatest  collection  of  parks  of  any 
place  in  the  province.  The  Sauble  River 
authority,  of  which  I  am  a  member— I  have 
the  honour  of  being  chairman  of  the  parks 
committee— is  operating  6  parks,  and  we  find 
it  almost  impossible  to  accommodate  the 
people  who  are  coming  and  using  our  parks. 

We  also  have  one  of  the  oldest  provincial 
parks  in  the  province  at  Ipperwash  and  it  is 
only  a  small  park  in  a  small  area— much  too 
small.  But  last  year  we  had  sold  up  to  1,000 
tickets  a  day  to  people  coming  into  that  park, 
and  on  some  of  our  busiest  days  we  had  space 
reserved  for  200  units  and  had  up  to  500 
units.  I  asked  the  parks  superintendent 
myself  to  not  send  anybody  away,  to  try  to 
crowd  them  in  some  place,  and  believe  me 
they  were  crowded  in. 

Along  with  that,  we  have  the  beautiful 
shoreline  where  we  had  last  year  125,000 
people  trying  to  use  that  water.  The  benefit 
which  people  are  getting  from  the  parks  is 
just  tremendous.  We  hope  this  year  to  get 
the  Pinery  open,  which  I  am  very  proud  of, 
and  I  am  sure  it  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
finest  parks  in  Ontario  and  the  most 
patronized. 


I  am  going  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
to  come  up  and  cut  the  ribbon  at  that  park— 
we  would  appreciate  it  very  much  if  he  will— 
and  he  has  promised  me  now  that  he  will. 

The  Pinery  covers  about  4,300  acres.  It 
is  a  very  old  area,  and  was  imder  tlie  Canada 
Land  Company  for  years,  and  was  bought 
from  them  by  the  government.  It  has  a  great 
history  to  it.  Although  the  old  Sauble  River 
used  to  come  down  and  swing  up  and  empty 
into  Grand  Bend,  it  now  comes  right  down 
through  the  park  area.  We  hope  to  have  a 
dam  in  there  and  fish  in  that  area.  Right  now, 
through  the  full  length  of  the  park,  it  is  going 
to  make  beautiful  boating  and  fishing. 

Then  we  go  across  to  the  beach  where  we 
have  the  finest— I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
this— park  on  Lake  Huron.  It  has  the  finest 
bathing  beach  that  we  have  in  Ontario.  It  is 
200  miles  from  the  cold  water  to  the  north, 
and  the  prevailing  winds  are  north  to  north- 
west, and  they  blow  the  top  water  down,  and 
the  water  is  always  warm. 

We  have  a  beach  there  where  we  can  go 
out  to  200  to  300  feet.  Any  child  can  go  out 
into  it  and  it  is  perfectly  safe.  There  is  no 
danger  of  any  kind,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  beaches  in  the  world.  I  know  what 
it  is  going  to  do  for  the  public  because  we 
have  people  coming  there  from  all  over 
western  Ontario— from  east  of  Brantford, 
Hamilton,  Kitchener  and  Chatham— and  from 
Windsor  and  Detroit.  They  are  all  coming  to 
the  beach,  and  unless  hon.  members  could  see 
the  appreciation  of  those  people,  they  have  no 
idea  of  what  we  are  doing  for  them  in  the 
parks. 

I  did  not  want  to  miss  this  opportunity  of 
expressing  my  thanks  to  the  government  for 
the  very  extensive  development  we  are  having 
in  parks. 

Mr.  W.  Murdoch  (Essex  South):  I,  too, 
would  like  to  take  one  moment  to  congratu- 
late the  government  and  the  members  of  the 
board  for  this  forward  step  which  has  been 
taken  in  developing  the  recreation  facilities 
in  this  province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment  about 
the  park  which  was  acquired  in  Essex  county, 
and  in  acquiring  this  park  this  board  certainly 
filled  a  need  which  had  been  quite  apparent 
for  many  years. 

I,  too,  have  spoken  about  our  various  parks, 
and  have  spoken  along  the  lines  that  perhaps 
the  government  should  give  some  assistance  to 
the  existing  parks  which,  in  many  cases,  are 
owned  by  municipalities.  I  was  thinking  about 
the  small  parks  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie 
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in  Essex  county,  where  the  local  municipali- 
ties go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  expense 
maintaining  these  parks  which,  for  the  most 
part,  are  used  by  visitors  from  other 
municipalities. 

However,  the  establishment  of  this  new 
park  by  the  board  in  Essex  county  has  cer- 
tainly filled  this  need,  and  the  people  of  the 
entire  county  certainly  made  good  use  of  the 
facilities  in  the  first  year  of  operation— last 
year-1958. 

In  speaking  of  the  plans  that  are  being  pre- 
pared for  this  park,  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
they  are  tackling  this  matter  with  great  vision, 
and  are  taking  steps  to  provide  for  a  beautiful 
bathing  beach,  and  also  are  intending  to  pro- 
duce facilities  which  will  take  care  of  our 
growing  boating  business. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  members 
realize  the  great  strides  which  boating  is 
taking  at  the  present  time  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  The  all-round  boat  business  certainly 
is  one  of  our  fastest-growing  industries  at  the 
present  time,  and  what  we  need  all  through 
the  province  of  Ontario  are  more  facilities 
for  docking  boats,  and  for  getting  boats  in 
and  out  of  the  water,  because  we  find  that 
when  a  person  has  a  car  the  next  thing  he 
thinks  about  is  owning  a  boat. 

I  am  very  glad  to  see  in  Essex  county  we 
are  presently  on  the  right  track,  with  the 
establishment  of  the  new  provincial  park. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  House,  upon  order,  resolved  itself  into 
committee  of  supply. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  W.  H.  ColHngs  (Beaches):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  the  budget 
debate  of  this  House,  I  first  wish  to  join 
with  hon.  members  who  have  expressed 
admiration  and  words  of  commendation  to 
you,  sir,  upon  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
carried  out  with  dignity  the  responsibility  of 
your  high  office  as  Speaker  of  this  assembly. 
I  heartily  echo  those  sentiments. 

To  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer ) ,  I  offer  my  congratulations  on 
his  attaining  the  leadership  of  his  party  in 
this  province.  I  am  sure  he  will  continue 
to  discharge  the  duties  that  are  required  of 
a  leader  of  Her  Majesty's  loyal  Opposition  for 
some  time  to  come.  I  am  convinced  that  we, 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  will  endeavour 
to  give  him  all  the  assistance  we  can  in  the 
discharge  of  those  duties. 


I  also  wish  to  offer  my  respects,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Allan),  on  his  very  fine  presentation 
of  his  first  budget.  Its  contents,  Mr.  Speaker, 
reflect  the  continued  growth  and  prosperity 
of  this  great  province,  and  clearly  set  out 
the  programme  for  the  next  12  months  which, 
I  am  sure,  meets  the  approval  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  congratulate 
also  the  new  hon.  members  of  this  House 
who  have  taken  their  seats  in  this  assembly 
for  the  first  time.  From  all  reports,  it  is 
quite  evident  they  will  represent  their  con- 
stitutents  well,  and  this  House  will  benefit 
from  their  presence  here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  for  the  next  few 
minutes  to  speak  in  some  detail  regarding  the 
operation  of  the  liquor  control  board  of 
Ontario  which  I  have  the  honour  to  serve 
as  chief  commissioner. 

The  board  consists  of  myself,  as  chief  com- 
missioner, and  a  board  member  in  the  person 
of  William  T.  Murchie. 

The  present  Liquor  Control  Act  came  into 
operation  in  June  1927,  on  the  termination 
of  the  prohibition  period.  Certain  amend- 
ments have  been  made. 

The  duties  of  the  board  are  clearly  set  out 
in   this   legislation   and   its  regulations. 

On  my  appointment  as  chief  commissioner, 
I  found  that  I  had  inherited  an  excellent 
staff  from  my  predecessors.  Many  of  the 
senior  officials  joined  the  board  in  1919. 
Several  are  still  serving  faithfully.  I  certainly 
appreciate  the  manner  in  which  they  carry 
out  their  duties,  both  to  the  board  and  to 
the  people  of  this  proxince.  Retirements  are 
gradually  decreasing  this  number,  but  we 
still  have  about  100  employees  who  have  had 
over  25  years'  service.  I  appreciate  the 
faithfulness  of  all  of  these. 

The  board  encourages  the  members  of  its 
staff  to  take  part  in  the  activities  of  their 
communities  to  insure  good  public  relations. 
I  am  pleased  to  report  that  there  are  very 
few  criticisms  of  the  services  rendered  our 
people. 

The  product  involved  is  a  contentious  one. 
Almost  everyone  has,  at  one  time  or  another, 
ideas  on  how  this  problem  of  dispensing 
alcoholic  beverages  should  be  handled. 

I  can  only  point  out  how  important  it  is 
to  have  a  strong  organization  dedicated  to 
carrying  out  the  policies  established  by  this 
Legislature.  An  organization  such  as  ours 
can    be    proud    of    its    staff    record. 

As  at  March  31,  1958,  we  had  approxi- 
mately 1,900  employees,  about  1,250  oper- 
ating   217    retail    stores.     During    that    fiscal 
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year,  there  were  86  separations— 13  by  death, 
33  by  retirement,  and  only  34  by  resignation. 
Ten  years  ago,  we  had  45  resignations  out 
of  a  total  staff  of  approximately  1,200.  This 
would  indicate  a  satisfied  staff. 

Our  employees  have  their  own  association 
and,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  congratulating  them  on  the  first 
issue  of  their  association  magazine.  The 
Spectre— "The  Spirit  of  the  x\ssociation." 
I  notice  that  they  give  some  recognition  to 
management. 

Under  general  accounting,  which  really 
needs  no  explanation,  is  the  sub-department 
which  has  the  responsibility  of  collecting 
all  licence  fees. 

Cost  accounting  is  under  the  supervision 
of  the  chief  accountant,  as  well  as  the 
tabulating    of    all    board    records. 

There  are  18  travelling  store  auditors  in 
this  department.  Their  duties  are  as  follows: 
Counting  all  cash  in  the  store  at  time  of 
audit;  checking  petty  cash  vouchers,  petty 
cash  book,  cash  register  readings,  bank 
deposit  slips,  consolidated  weekly  sales 
reports— all  this  is  checked  to  previous  audit; 
taking  inventory  of  stock  on  hand  and  check- 
ing it  to  store  ledger— price-boards  are 
checked  to  see  that  all  brands  in  stock  are 
made  available  to  the  public.  Permits  are 
counted,  and  a  reconciliation  report  is  made 
out  to  balance  with  cash  deposits.  Their 
duties  also  involve  opening  and  examining 
cases  in  stockpiles  or  any  shortages  or 
defective    stock. 

During  the  year  which  ended  March   31, 

1958,  all  stores,  including  3  warehouses, 
have  been  audited  and  checked.  There  has 
been  one   additional   audit   since   January    1, 

1959.  During  the  calendar  year  of  1958, 
there  were  1,273  audits  made  in  the  stores. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  board  is 
unique  in  that  it  is  constantly  under  the 
supervision  of  the  provincial  auditor,  who 
maintains  at  our  head  office  a  team  of  4 
provincial  auditors,  together  with  the  neces- 
sary staff,  constantly  checking  all  the  board's 
books  and  records.  Most  of  our  accounts  are 
passed  by  the  auditors  before  payment  is 
made. 

The  brewery  inspection  department  directed 
by  a  chief  inspector  and  an  assistant, 
supervises  the  operation  of  all  breweries  and 
brewers'  retail  stores  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  As  of  March  31,  1958,  there  were 
19  breweries  in  operation,  and  259  brewers' 
retail   stores. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  2  breweries 
were  discontinued,  8  new  stores  were  opened. 


8  relocated,  and  2  closed,  leaving  17  brew- 
eries and  265  stores  in  operation  at  the  present 
time. 

There  are  39  brewery  inspectors  and  6 
district,  or  area,  inspectors.  Brewery  inspec- 
tors are  stationed  at  each  brewery— in 
numbers  according  to  the  size  of  the  brewery 
—and  their  duties,  in  conjunction  witli  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  inspectors,  includes  the 
checking  of  all  production  within  the  brew- 
eries, from  which  our  accounting  department 
collects  the  gallonage  tax;  supervising  and 
checking  all  shipments  from  the  brewery  to 
brewers'  retail  stores,  deliveries  to  licencees, 
home  consumption  deliveries,  and  export 
shipments.  They  also  supervise  the  operation 
of  the  retail  outlet. 

No  shipment  of  beer  of  any  kind  may 
leave  a  brewery  unless  released  by  our 
inspector.  A  daily  report  of  all  shipments 
from  the  brewery  and  sales  at  the  retail 
outlet  is  forwarded  to  head  office  by  the 
inspector.  The  brewers'  retail  stores  are 
inspected  by  the  6  district,  or  area,  super- 
visors who  visit  all  stores  regularly,  and 
report  on  the  operation  and  management, 
including  any  conditions  which  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board.  These 
supervisors  also  oversee  the  inspectors  at 
the  breweries. 

The  duties  of  the  brewery  inspection 
department  also  include  the  approving  of 
all  locations  and  buildings  for  brewers' 
retail  stores;  distributing  warehouses,  or  any 
relocations;  and  the  investigation  and  approv- 
ing of  all  applications  for  the  transporting  of 
liquor,    beer,   or    wine    within    the   province. 

It  should  also  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
managers  of  all  the  stores  of  the  Brewers' 
Warehousing  Company  Limited,  and  the 
brewery  retail  stores,  are  approved  by  the 
liquor  control  board  of  Ontario  before  they 
are  appointed  government  vendors. 

The  winery  inspection  department  consists 
of  a  winery  supervisor  and  two  winery 
inspectors.  As  of  March  31,  1958,  there  are 
11  Ontario  wine  producers'  licences  in  opera- 
tion. These  producers  operate  51  retail 
stores  throughout  the  province.  In  addition, 
there  is  a  total  of  12  sacramental  wine 
vendors. 

The  inspectors  of  this  department  take  an 
inventory  of  each  winery  at  least  once  every 
6  months,  to  ascertain  if  recovery  per  ton 
of  grapes  is  kept  within  the  legal  limit  of 
250  gallons.  All  winery  retail  stores  and 
sacramental  wine  stores  are  audited  at  least 
twice  a  year  by  the  board's  staff,  to  record 
the  retail  sales  and  determine  its  proper  tax. 
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Applications  for  approval  of  permanent 
personnel  for  winery  retail  stores,  plans  for 
alterations,  new  locations,  new  brands  of  wine 
and  labels  are  submitted  to  this  department 
for    approval. 

The  weighing  in  of  grapes  at  the  wineries 
is  supervised  by  our  two  permanent  inspectors 
and  additional  temporary  inspectors  each 
crushing  season.  Renewal  of  winery  licences 
and  saciamental  wine  vendors'  permits  are 
also  looked  after  by  this  department.  The 
setting  up  of  the  new  displays  of  Canadian 
wines  in  liquor  control  board  retail  stores  is 
being  supervised  by  the  winery  supervisor. 

At  this  time,  it  might  be  appropriate  to 
mention  that  there  has  been  a  steady  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  product  of  the 
Ontario  wine  producers,  especially  in  table 
and  sparkling  wines.  That  the  public  approves 
is  manifest  by  the  fact  that  the  sales  of 
Ontario  wines  are  on  the  increase. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  personnel 
department,  the  board  maintains  a  health 
centre,  staffed  by  a  medical  practioner,  who 
is  in  attendance  3  periods  a  week,  and  a 
registered  nurse,  who  is  constantly  in  attend- 
ance, and  a  cafeteria  operated  by  the  Cana- 
dian national  institute  for  the  blind,  and 
equipped  for  and  capable  of  serving  the 
board's  requirements. 

The  board  is  presently  organizing,  under 
this  department,  a  training  programme 
designed  to  improve  the  service  offered  to 
the  public  by  our  employees,  and  the  more 
efficient  operation  of  the  board's  staff  as  a 
whole. 

Our  stock  administrator  is  responsible  for 
all  liquor  stocks  in  retail  stores  and  ware- 
houses. We  have  a  warehouse  in  Toronto, 
Ottawa  and  Fort  William.  Also  under  stock 
administration  are  traffic,  customs,  our  labora- 
tory and  our  bottling  line. 

Our  warehouses  handled,  in  the  fiscal  year, 
2.7  million  cases  into  the  warehouses,  2.8 
million  cases  out  of  the  warehouses,  which 
amounts  to  a  total  of  5.5  million  cases,  and 
our  breakages  for  the  same  fiscal  year, 
through  the  warehousing,  amounted  to  only 
487  bottles. 

Our  laboratory  analyzes  all  brands  which 
are  sold  by  the  board  at  least  onqe  a  year. 
These  are  compared  with  our  analysis  of 
the  year  before,  to  assure  that  we  are  receiv- 
ing products  of  the  same  quality.  In  the 
case  of  Canadian  beer,  these  are  analyzed 
for  strength  4  times  a  year,  and  Canadian 
winery  products  are  analyzed  at  least  3 
times  a  year. 

The  store  supervisor's  department  has 
the    following    staff:     Supervisor    of    stores; 


assistant  supervisor  of  stores;  and  13  district 
store  supervisors.  The  operation  of  all  retail 
liquor  outlets  and  all  combination— liquor- 
beer— stores  in  the  province  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  supervisor  of  stores.  At  the 
end  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  March  31,  1958, 
there  were  217  stores  in  operation,  of  which 
11  had  been  relocated  and  7  had  been  put 
into  operation  during  the  year. 

All  details  pertinent  to  such  moves  and 
opening  of  new  stores  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  department.  All  phases  of 
general  store  operation  are  covered  by  the 
district  store  supervisor  when  visiting  stores. 
Insofar  as  it  is  possible,  stores  are  visited 
each  month,  the  duration  of  the  visit  usually 
being  a  whole  day.  At  the  conclusion  of 
each  visit,  a  report  is  completed  and  for- 
warded to  the  supervisor  of  stores,  advising 
of  the  matters  covered  during  the  visit. 

Recommendations  are  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted in  connection  with  staff  promotions, 
temporary  relief  staff  requirements  during 
December  rush  and  summer  vacation  periods. 
Surveys  are  made  from  time  to  time  in  con- 
nection with  the  advisability  of  opening  a 
new  store,  or  the  relocation  of  a  store.  Since 
The  Liquor  Control  Act  became  effective, 
71  municipalities  in  the  province  have  voted 
on  the  question  of  establishing  government 
stores.  Of  these  71,  some  47  have  voted  in 
the  affirmative  and  24  in  the  negative.  Of 
the  47  voting  in  the  affirmative,  40  of  these 
votes  have  taken  place  during  the  last  10 
years. 

The  permit  is  being  retained,  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  see  that  no  minor  receives 
a   liquor  permit. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  short  summary  of 
the  operation  of  the  board. 

I  would  now  like  to  deal  with  a  few  mat- 
ters that  were  raised  in  this  House  the  other 
evening. 

First,  may  I  quote  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  ( Mr.  Whicher ) ,  as  recorded  in  Hansard 
of  March  3,  1959,  on  page  757: 

Here  we  have  $70  million,  that  only  4 
years  ago  was  $38.5  million,  going  into  the 
coffers  of  the  government  after  being 
extracted  in  the  form  of  taxes  from  the 
people  of  this  province.  And  we  as  an 
Opposition,  and  indeed  every  single  private 
hon.  member  of  this  Legislature,  has  no 
more  to  say  about  it  than  the  snap  of  our 
fingers,  because  even  the  report  is  not 
given  to  the  legislative  assembly,  it  is  given 
to  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  to 
the  hon.  member  that  it  is  some  years  ago 
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since  our  revenue  was  $38.5  million.    In  fact, 
it  was  in   1949-$38,293,601. 

The  revenue  4  years  ago— that  was  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1955,  and 
reported  to  this  House  during  the  session  of 
1956,  which  would  be  the  first  session  in 
which  the  hon.  member  entered  this  House- 
was  $48  million  before  depreciation— not 
$38.5  million  as  he  quoted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out  to  my 
hon.  friend  that  the  increase  in  1956,  and 
that  of  1957  and  1958,  was  occasioned  par- 
tially by  an  increase  in  the  price  of  .spirits 
on  November  1,  1956. 

A  great  part  of  this  increase  reflects  the 
increase  in  revenue  from  a  full  12-month 
operation  on  the  increased  price  of  spirits, 
and  the  increase  of  the  gallonage  fees  on 
beer.  I  mention  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  would  not  want  the  impression  to  get  abroad 
that  the  people  in  our  province  have  greatly 
increased  their  individual  drinking  habits. 
This  is  not  the  case. 

I  would  rather  discuss  this  phase  of  the 
question,  Mr.  Speaker,  by  using  the  figures  of 
gallonage  consumption,  rather  than  the  dollar 
and  cents  angle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  10  years  ago,  in  1949,  the 
board  operated  150  stores.  Our  population 
was  4,378,000.  That  is  a  store  for  each 
29,186  persons.  We  sold  913,199  liquor  per- 
mits, or  a  permit  for  every  4.75  persons.  They 
consumed  3,244,816  gallons  of  spirits,  or  an 
average  of  22  bottles  per  permit  holder  for 
the  12-month  period. 

Now,  what  is  the  situation  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  10  years  later? 

At  the  last  reporting  period,  March  31, 
1958,  the  board  had  in  operation  217  stores. 
We  had  a  population  of  5,773,000.  This 
means  a  store  for  every  26,600  persons.  We 
issued  1,257,109  permits,  or,  a  permit  for 
every  4.5  persons. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  advent  of  the 
lounge  licence,  the  banquet  permit  of  which 
we  now  issue  approximately  50,000  per  year, 
and  with  an  immigration  into  Ontario  during 
this  period  of  10  years  of  811,000  people— 
and  I  suppose  the  majority  of  these  were 
adults— and,  keeping  in  mind  that  over 
657,000  of  our  own  people  attained  the 
age  of  21  years  in  this  10-year  period, 
these  two  figures  alone  adding  up  to  nearly 
1.5  million  persons,  we  issued  only  an  addi- 
tional 350,000  permits. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat— because 
I  believe  this  is  important— that  we  consider 
the  advent  of  the  lounge  licence,  the  banquet 
permit    privileges,    the    immigration    of    over 


800,000  and  657,000  of  our  own  people 
becoming  21  years  of  age,  and  with  the 
impact  of  all  the  spirit  advertising  that  comes 
into  this  province,  and  the  tremendous  influx 
of  tourists,  probably  6  million  cars  a  year. 
Now,  with  all  of  this— and  assuming  for  a 
moment  that  the  total  consumption  of  spirits 
was  charged  against  the  1.25  million  permit 
holder.s— the  increase  per  permit  holder  in 
1958,  over  that  of  1949,  was  four  25-ounce 
bottles  in  a  12-month  period.  Now,  I  think, 
I  am  taking  that  to  the  extreme. 

This  clearly  indicates  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  our  people  are  not  a  people  of  heavy 
alcoholic  drinkers.  They  are  a  temperate 
people.  I  simply  point  this  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  although  our  revenue  has 
increased  from  this  source,  the  individual  has 
not   necessarily   increased  his   drinking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  wish  to  create  the 
impres.sion  that  we  should  not  be  cautious. 
I  do,  at  times,  become  concerned.  I  want  at 
this  time  to  point  out  to  the  House  that 
approximately  40  per  cent,  of  our  population 
is  under  the  legal  age  of  securing  a  liquor 
permit. 

Now,  I  have  pointed  out  that  in  the  past 
10  years,  over  600,000  of  our  young  folks 
have  attained  their  maturity.  This  figure  will 
increase  sharply  in  the  near  future.  That  is, 
in  a  10-year  period,  from  1965  to  1975,  close 
to  1.25  million  young  folk  will  attain  their 
maturity. 

Now,  this  is  the  problem.  Whfle  not  all 
will  be  total  abstainers,  where  does  the  res- 
ponsibility lie?  I  make  an  appeal  to  the 
parents  of  the.se  young  folks,  the  home,  the 
school,  the  church  school,  where  the  moulding 
of  these  young  lives  takes  place.  All  efforts 
should  be  made  to  point  out  the  dangers  that 
can  come  from  overindulgence  or  abuse  of 
alcohol. 

My  hon.  friend  from  Bruce  made  some 
reference  to  the  alcoholism  research  founda- 
tion. 1  simply  point  out  this  one  fact— that 
the  programme  of  this  foundation  in  Ontario 
is  the  finest  in  the  world,  recognized  by  the 
experts  in  this  field. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  believe  the 
foundation  should  attempt  to  establish  enough 
treatment  services  in  this  province  to  treat 
every  alcoholic  individual.  The  fundamental 
job  of  treatment  has  to  be  carried  out  by  the 
average  general  practitioner  in  his  daily  prac- 
tice, the  industrial  physican  in  his  industrial 
clinic,  the  social  worker  in  his  welfare  agency, 
the  clergyman  in  his  study. 

The  job  of  this  foundation,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  engage  in  study  and  research  to 
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develop  the  knowledge,  the  tools,  the  treat- 
ment skills,  the  basic  understanding  of  causes, 
and  all  other  unknowns  about  the  problem  of 
alcoholism.  When  this  knowledge  is  devel- 
oped, it  is  then  turned  over  to  the  general 
practitioner,  the  industrial  physican,  and  so 
forth,  so  that  they  can  be  more  effective  when 
they  see  the  alcoholic  patient. 

To  use  a  crude  analogy— consider  this 
foimdation  to  be  the  agricultural  college,  not 
the  farmer.  Consequently,  all  the  knowledge 
that  they  gain  through  treating  patients  in 
their  own  clinics  is  being  passed  on,  by  means 
of  educational  programmes,  to  professionals 
of  all  types  who  can  make  use  of  it  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  problems  of  alcoholism 
in  their  own  communities  and  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  endorse  the  founda- 
tion's desire  for  a  national  organization  in  this 
field.  I  understand  a  constitution  is  being 
prepared  for  the  foundation  by  Mr.  Robert 
Curran,  chief  solicitor  for  The  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare.  The  general 
aim  of  the  national  organization  is  to  bring 
money  into  the  field  of  alcoholism  research 
and  education  from  industrial  sources.  I  am 
sure  that  a  national  organization  can  be  used 
to  stimulate  a  more  rapid  growth  of  research 
in  this  field. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  turn  to  the  matter  of 
board  policy  in  regard  to  board  ownership 
of  our  retail  stores. 

Close  after  my  appointment  in  1955,  it 
became  quite  apparent  to  me,  while  dealing 
with  rental  renewals  and  new  outlets  where 
the  owner  builds  to  board  specifications,  that 
to  secure  premises  with  adequate  parking 
provisions— because,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
growing  problem  in  many  municipalities— our 
rental  expenditure  would  soon  be  well  over 
the  $1  miUion  mark  per  year.  Let  me 
illustrate: 

In  the  fall  of  1955,  the  board  was  faced 
with  having  to  make  provision  for  a  reloca- 
tion of  a  store  where  we  were  paying  $200 
per  month  rent— of  course,  totally  inadequate 
to  serve  the  public  as  they  should  be  served. 
The  rental  of  the  new  location,  after  lengthy 
negotiation,  was  $1,300  per  month.  I  realize, 
however,  that  the  owner  was  having  to  spend 
considerable  money  to  convert  to  our 
specifications. 

We  moved  from  a  second  location,  where 
we  were  paying  $800  per  month,  to  a  new 
location  which  cost  us  $1,400  per  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  both  locations,  we  were 
not  able  to  secure  one  parking  space.  We 
had  to  rely  on  parking  on  the  main  thorough- 
fare—and no  parking  during  rush  hours. 


In  a  third  location,  the  new  rental  was 
$1,600  per  month. 

I  was  not  long  in  realizing  that  something 
would  have  to  be  done.  I  interviewed  one  of 
the  large  chain  organizations,  and  I  must  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  were  very  obliging  and 
gave  me  the  benefit  of  their  research.  They 
are  building  and  owning  in  their  own  right, 
and,  in  some  cases,  selling  back  to  trust  com- 
panies, life  insurance  companies,  then  leasing 
back  on  a  very  long  lease.  This  policy  is 
sound,  if  we  only  have  a  limited  capital. 

Tlie  Brewers'  Warehousing  Company 
Limited  work  on  a  similar  plan.  In  many 
instances,  they  have  outright  ownership— in 
others,  they  build  to  their  own  specifications, 
sell  and  lease  back. 

The  matter  of  board  policy  was  discussed 
with  the  then  Provincial  Secretary  and 
Provincial  Treasurer.  The  present  policy  was 
set  by  the  board  in  the  fall  of  1956-to 
plan  for  the  future— and,  I  must  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  province  continues  to  increase 
in  population,  I  am  svire  you  will  realize  that 
the  board  must  be  planning  for  the  years  of 
1975-1980. 

The  policy  which  the  board  adopted  was 
that  which  had  been  pursued  in  reference  to 
its  head  ofiice  and  warehouses,  as  far  back  as 
1922.  In  fact,  the  first  retail  store  the  board 
acquired  was  in  1941,  purchased  in  the  name 
of  the  board.  I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
policy  is   sound.   Let  me  illustrate: 

The  land  and  building  of  our  new  store  in 
Kemptville  cost  $82,000.  This  amount  amor- 
tized over  a  25-year  period,  returning  interest 
at  5  per  cent.,  would  figure  at  $475  per 
month-that  is,  in  25  years,  the  building, 
including  the  land,  would  be  fully  retired. 
A  building  and  land  project  costing  $200,000 
can  be  amortized  at  around  $1,100  per 
month— less  than  the  economic  rents  as  asked 
today.    These  figures  are  before  taxes. 

All  buildings  are  being  erected  under  the 
strict  supervision  of  the  architect  and  con 
tracts  are  by  public  tender. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  board  has 
not  in  any  way  proceeded  in  an  irrespon- 
sible manner  in  respect  to  its  operation.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  operate  in  just  the 
opposite  manner. 

I  appreciate  the  help  the  provincial 
auditor's  staff  have  given  the  board  in  seeing 
to  it  that  our  records  are  kept  in  accordance 
with  sound  business  practice.  Every  penny 
from  income  expended  on  our  building  opera 
tion  is  an  open  book.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
two  books:  First,  our  property  ledger,  and 
the  other  the  contract  ledger. 
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I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our  actions 
are  proper,  not  improper.  Our  policy  is  law- 
ful, not  unlawful.  Our  authority  to  do  what 
we  have  done  is  contained  in  the  following: 

The  authority  for  the  liquor  control  board 
of  Ontario  to  invest  in  land  and  buildings 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  duties  of  the 
board  is  found  in  section  9,  s.s.  (g)  of  The 
Liquor  Control  Act  which  reads: 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  board  and  it 
shall  have  power, 

(g)  To  purchase  or  lease  or  acquire  the 
use  by  any  manner  whatsoever  of  any 
plant  or  equipment  which  may  be  con- 
sidered necessary  or  useful  in  carrying 
into  effect  the  object  and  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  the  regulations. 

In  this  regard  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
defining  the  word  "plant,"  Webster's  dic- 
tionary says  in  part,  "In  the  commercial 
sense,  a  plant  may  include  real  estate  and 
all  else  that  represents  capital  invested  in 
the  means  of  carrying  on  a  business  exclusive 
of  the  raw  material  or  manufactured  product." 

I  would  further  refer  hon.  members  to  the 
wording  of  section  18  of  The  Liquor  Con- 
trol Act  of  Ontario,  which  provides  in  part 
that  the  board  shall  make  all  payments 
necessary  for  its  administration  of  the  Act 
and  the  regulations,  and  all  expenditures 
incurred  in  establishing  and  maintaining 
government  stores. 

The  autonomy  of  the  board  in  regard  to 
its  own  financial  matters  is  contained  in  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  Act  which  states: 

All  property,  whether  real  or  personal, 
all  monies  acquired,  administered,  possessed 
or  recieved  by  the  board,  and  all 
profits  earned  in  the  administration  of 
this  Act  and  the  regulations,  shall  be  the 
property  of  the  Crown  in  right  of  Ontario, 
and  all  expenses,  debts  and  liabilities 
incurred  by  the  board  in  connection  with 
the  administration  of  this  Act  and  the 
regulations  shall  be  paid  by  the  board  from 
the  monies  received  by  the  board  under 
such  administration. 

The  board,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  the  following 

investments  in  real  estate- 
Mr.    J.    J.    Wintermeyer    (Leader    of    the 

Opposition):   Will   the   hon.   member  permit 

a  question  here? 

Mr.  Ceilings:  Yes. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  member  how  he  correlates 
the  section  that  he  has  just  read  with  the 
section  that  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 


Nixon)  read  into  the  record  a  few  days  ago, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether  opposed 
to  the  section  the  hon.  member  has  read 
just  now. 

Mr.  Ceilings:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  my 
hon.  friend  from  Brant  was  speaking  about 
the  net  profits.  There  is  no  net  profit;  all 
of  the  expenses  and  the  monies  are  required 
for  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  and  its 
regulations. 

We  have  invested  $11,343,471.19  in  the 
head  office  on  Fleet  Street,  the  warehouse  in 
Ottawa  and  the  new  warehouse  in  Fort 
William. 

Now,  we  have  retail  stores,  representing 
an  investment  of  $4,608,426.32,  under  the 
board's  ownership  in: 

Area  No.  1  (Fort  WiUiam) 
Chelmsford,    Cobalt,    Elliot   Lake,    Horne- 
payne,  Manitouwadge,  Sioux  Lookout. 

Area  No.  2  (Western  Ontario) 
Amherstburg,    Dutton,    Grand    Bend,     St. 
Catharines,     Strathroy,      Simcoe,      Waterloo, 
Windsor  No.  32,  Windsor  No.  33,  Windsor 
No.  35,  Windsor  No.  206,  Woodstock. 

Area  No.  3  (Central  Ontario) 
Bala,  Beaverton,  Bobcaygeon,  CoUingwood, 
Elmvale,  Fergus,  Haliburton,  Hamilton, 
Kincardine,  Lindsay,  Midland,  Newmarket, 
Toronto  Brock  Avenue,  Toronto  Dundas 
Street,  Toronto  Queen's  Quay. 

Area  No.  4  (Eastern  Ontario) 
Cornwall,  Gananoque,  Kemptville,  King- 
ston, Morrisburg,  Ottawa,  Picton,  Tamworth. 
We  also  have  land  purchased,  in  the 
amount  of  $641,633.04,  at:  Aylmer,  Belle- 
ville, London  Wellington  Street,  London 
Adelaide  Street,  Milton,  Oshawa,  Point 
Edward,  Port  Dover,  Richmond  Hill,  Ridge- 
way,  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Thomas  (and 
building),  Toronto  Brimley  Road,  New 
Toronto. 

In  giving  the  total  figures,  in  summary,  of 
the  preceding,  I  might  say  they  are  based 
on  11  months  actual  and  one  month  estimated: 

Board   headquarters 

and  warehouses  $11,343,471.19 

Retail  stores  (41)  4,608,426.32 

Land  purchased 

(13    parcels)    641,633.04 

$16,593,530.55 

The  board  has  accelerated  its  building 
programme  in  an  effort  to  give  employment 
wherever  possible.  A  $75,000  to  $100,000 
project    in    any    given    town    does    provide 
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employment.  It  relieves  the  municipality 
when  it  might  otherwise  have  to  provide 
some  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  now  table  the  proposed 
building  programme,  totalling  $2  million,  for 
the  fiscal  year  1959-1960. 

Government  stores  for  the  sale  of  liquor 
will  be  located  at:  Aylmer,  Belleville,  Milton, 
Oshawa,  Point  Edward,  Port  Dover, 
Richmond  Hill,  Ridgeway,  St.  Thomas, 
Toronto  Brimley  Road,  New  Toronto.  These 
11  stores  involve  an  expenditure  of  $1,110,000. 

In  addition,  there  are  8  approved  locations 
to  which  is  being  given  top  priority,  but,  for 
obvious  reasons  cannot  be  named,  and  which 
will  involve  an  expenditure  of  $890,000. 

As  I  said,  these  two  amounts  total  some 
82  million. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  on  the  point  raised  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  regarding  liquor  advertising. 
The  only  advertising  approved  by  the  board 
is  "institutional,"  and  the  approved  media 
are  newspapers,  periodicals  and  inside  cards 
in  street  cars  and  buses.  The  board  does  not 
contemplate  any  change  in  this  policy  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  speak  as  the  president 
of  the  Canadian  association  of  provincial 
liquor  commissioners,  an  organization  which 
has  been  in  existence  for  over  17  years,  and 
the  membership  of  which  is  composed  of  the 
commissioners  or  chairmen  of  the  liquor 
boards  in  all  10  provinces  and  the  2  territories 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

In  such  capacity,  and  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  passed  unanimously  at  our  last 
annual  association  meeting,  I  have  called  a 
meeting  of  a  committee  of  the  association, 
to  prepare  a  recommendation  as  to  a  federal 
code  on  liquor  advertising,  which  is  to  be 
presented  to  the  1959  annual  meeting  to  be 
held  in  the  province  of  Quebec  in  August. 

As  a  preliminary  to  this  committee  meeting, 
I  have  had  interviews  and  discussions  with  all 
parties  who  have  expressed  their  interest,  and 
these  parties  are  presenting  briefs  outlining 
their  views  on  this  subject.  Up  until  this 
morning,  I  have  had  26  interviews. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distribution  and  control  of 
liquor  by  a  provincial  board  is  controversial  in 
the  extreme,  and  presents  many  problems  of 
a  most  diversified  nature. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report  that,  during 
my  tenure  of  office,  I  have  invariably  received 
the  utmost  co-operation  from  the  industry, 
not  only  from  individual  firms,  but  from  their 


respective  organizations,  namely  the  associa- 
tion of  Canadian  distillers,  the  Scotch  whisky 
association,  the  Dominion  brewers'  associa- 
tion, the  Canadian  wine  institute,  and  the 
wine  and  spirits  representatives  association. 
■  I  have,  too,  always  had  the  closest  and 
friendliest  co-operation  with  the  press,  the 
alcoholism  research  foundation,  the  Ontario 
temperance  federation  and  its  general  secre- 
tary. Rev.  Mr.  Domm,  and  its  former  secretary. 
Rev.  Albert  Johnston,  and  the  board  of  evan- 
gelism and  social  service  of  The  United 
Church  of  Canada,  and  its  secretary.  Rev. 
Dr.  Mutchmor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  let  this  opportunity- 
pass  without  making  reference  to  Rev.  Ben 
Spence,  a  life-long  advocate  of  prohibition, 
who  is  well  past  his  90th  birthday,  and  as 
active  and  keen  as  many  men  of  half  his 
years.  I  have  had  many  conversations  with 
him  on  the  matter  of  liquor  control  and, 
although  at  times  our  views  differ,  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  we  each  respect  the  other's 
point  of  view. 

Without  such  co-operation,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  duties  of  the  chief  commissioner  would 
be  most  difficult  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  taken  up  considerable 
time  of  this  House,  but  I  do  appreciate 
this  opportunity  that  has  been  afforded  me 
today. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L,  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  to  table  answers  to  questions 
30,  32,  33,  38,  39,  45  and  46. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  I  should  like  to  file  an 
answer  to  question  15,  but  it  is  a  very 
lengthy  answer  and  I  move  that  it  be  made 
an  order  for  a  return.  It  cost  a  lot  of 
money  to  print  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  you  do  now  leave 
the  chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
supply;    Mr.   W.    Murdoch  in   the  chair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  ask  you  to  note 
that  it  is  12  of  the  clock.  Following  the 
recess,  we  will  proceed  with  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Health. 

It  being  12  of  the  clock,  noon,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Laboiur):  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  morning  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  raised  a  ques- 
tion regarding  the  distribution  of  hand  bills 
and  asked  me  if  I  had  any  regulations  or  any- 
thing tliat  would  control  this. 

I  took  the  liberty,  during  lunch  horn:,  of 
contacting  these  people,  the  Wayne  Distri- 
bution people,  and  they  advised  me  of  how 
tiiey  distribute  these  bills.  It  is  actually  a 
piecework  operation,  so  much  a  hundred  for 
distributing  them.  The  men  are  picked  up 
at  the  office  between  7.30  and  8  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  distributed  by  truck  to  the 
areas  which  have  been  designated  to  them, 
and  they  are  paid  so  much  a  hundred. 

Now,  as  an  instance— I  have  not  verified 
these  facts— this  is  what  the  manager  of  this 
organization  told  me.  Yesterday,  two  men 
made  $9.70,  one  man  made  $8.85,  and 
another  man  made  $3.05  with  the  same 
opportunity,  everything  the  same.  The  one 
fellow  just  did  not  work  and  evidently  took 
a  lot  of  time  oflF  for  lunch  and  for  other 
reasons,  and  that  is  the  difference.  They 
claim  that  the  opportimities  for  these  men 
are  there,  and  the  only  way  they  can  get 
any  production  at  all  is  to  have  it  on  these 
piecework  rates. 

I  thought  I  would  explain  that,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  I  do  not  think,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  these  people's  names  were 
mentioned  here,  that  it  should  be  left  in 
the  minds  of  the  people  that  they  are,  as  the 
hon.  member  suggested,  taking  advantage  of 
people  being  out  of  work.  If  a  man  can 
make  $9.70  for  about  7  hours'  work,  be 
delivered  to  his  area  and  taken  back,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  too  bad. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  HEALTH 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  presenting  the  estimates  to 
this  House  of  The  Department  of  Health  for 
the  ensuing  year,  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
I  can  in  no  way  take  any  credit  for  the 
splendid   work    accomplished    over   the    year 


just  ending,  nor  for  the  careful  consideration 
given  to  the  programme  for  which  I  shall 
ask  this  House  to  provide  the  money. 

My  predecessor  in  office,  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  North,  now  Provincial  Secretary 
(Mr.  Phillips),  was  Minister  of  Health  in  this 
province  for  a  longer  period  of  time  than  any 
other  man  in  our  history.  Several  notable 
achievements  can  be  credited  to  the  depart- 
ment under  his  guidance,  and  I  believe  I  am 
fortunate  that  his  knowledge  and  experience 
are  still  available  to  me. 

Perhaps  tlie  most  valuable  asset  he 
bequeathed  to  me  is  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment. In  point  of  numbers  employed,  The 
Department  of  Health  ranks  second  only  to 
The  Department  of  Highways. 

From  my  brief  contact  with  those  of  the 
staff  I  have  so  far  met,  I  say  with  some  pride 
that,  in  point  of  ability,  devotion  to  duty, 
and  loyalty  to  the  people  of  Ontario  whom 
they  serve,  they  are  without  equal.  In  a 
department  such  as  this,  where  our  prime 
function  and  duty  is  service,  these  are  quali- 
ties and  quaUfications  that  cannot  always  be 
bought  but  are  to  be  highly  prized. 

Earlier  in  this  present  session,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  was  privileged  to  present  to  the  House 
an  outline  of  our  plans  for  a  completely  new 
approach  to  the  care  and  treatment  of  the 
mentally  ill  and  mentally  retarded  in  this 
province.  I  am  pleased  to  point  out  to  you 
now  that  this  was  not  only  received  well  and 
enthusiastically  by  the  hon.  members  here, 
but  also  by  many  people  and  groups  through- 
out the  entire  province. 

Indeed,  so  great  has  been  the  public 
interest  in  this  matter  that  many  requests  for 
details  have  come  from  other  bodies  outside 
this  province,  and  indeed  outside  of  Canada. 
It  is  only  right  that  I  again  remind  hon.  mem- 
bers that  this  planning  was  outstanding 
evidence  of  the  work  of  my  hon.  predecessor 
and  the  staff  of  the  department. 

While  I  do  not  purpose  to  dwell  on  matters 
pertaining  to  our  mental  health  programme, 
I  would  like  to  advise  the  hon.  members  that 
progress  is  already  evident  in  this  regard  in 
some  directions.  The  classification  of  patients 
presently  in  the  Ontario  hospitals  and  hospital 
schools  is  almost  complete;  about  400  patients 
have  been  moved  from  the  hospital  schools; 
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negotiations  are  under  way  to  procure  prop- 
erty in  which  to  begin  work  with  the 
retarded  children;  and  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
members  will  be  pleased  to  learn  that  one 
association  has  publicly  announced  that  it  is 
prepared  to  set  up  a  professorship  in  this 
connection— that  is,  in  connection  with  our 
research  project  into  the  matter  of  mental 
retardation. 

I  particularly  want  to  direct  to  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Chairman,  and  to  the  attention  of 
tlie  hon.  members,  that  the  week  of  April  26 
to  May  2  will  be  recognized  as  "Mental 
Health  Week"  throughout  this  continent.  I 
believe  there  will  be  greater  interest  in  this 
than  ever  before  in  history.  The  Department 
of  Health  is  lending  full  support  to  the  pro- 
gramme, and  part  of  our  activities  will 
include,  as  has  been  done  before,  "open 
house"  at  as  many  of  our  Ontario  hospitals 
and  schools  as  is  practicable. 

Plans  will  be  widely  announced,  and  I 
would  urge  hon.  members  of  all  parties  repre- 
sented in  this  House  to  take  their  families 
and  visit  the  hospitals  in  their  own  areas,  to 
see  what  is  being  done  and  attempted  for  our 
patients.  I  can  assure  them  that  it  will  be 
a  worth-while  education  to  them,  and  a  great 
help  to  the  patients  to  be  shown  that  we  are 
interested  in  them,  and  it  will  encourage  the 
staffs  of  the  hospitals  to  feel  that  their  work 
is  at  last  to  be  recognized. 

But  the  mental  hospitals  and  tlie  mental 
health  division  of  the  department  represent 
only  one  phase  of  the  work  for  which  we  are 
responsible. 

In  the  budget  address,  mention  was  made 
of  the  continued  advances  in  the  field  of 
tuberculosis  prevention  and  control;  that 
assistance  and  support  were  being  given 
in  greater  measure  then  ever  before  to  cancer 
research  and  to  the  heart  foundation.  The 
basic  facts  of  hospital  construction  and 
expansion  are  there  as  well,  for  hon. 
members'  information. 

What  I  now  propose  to  do,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  to  deal  briefly  with  other  activities  of 
The  Department  of  Health  which,  in  my 
short  tenure  of  office,  have  impressed  and 
interested  me  greatly. 

Some  of  them  may  not  have  the  dramatic 
appeal  that  would  focus  great  attention  upon 
them;  some  of  our  work  may  scarcely  be 
known,  but  every  phase  of  it  is  essential  and 
requires  constant  attention.  I  think  it  would 
be  well  to  note  that  many  of  our  people  and, 
indeed,  many  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
have  too  little  knowledge  of  what  is  done  by 
this  department,  and  of  the  progress  that 
has  been,  and  is  being,  made. 


This  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  part  the  fault 
of  the  department.  Many  of  the  staff  belong 
to  various  professions,  nearly  all  of  which 
frown  upon  advertising,  yet  I  think  much 
more  public  information  concerning  our  work 
could  be  disseminated  without  offending 
ethics  or  good  taste. 

It  has  been  said  with  much  truth  that  the 
interests  of  this  department  encompass  every 
phase  of  living  "from  the  cradle  to  the  grave", 
running  the  whole  gamut  from  maternal  and 
child  hygiene  to  the  supervision  of  cemeteries. 

Looking  first  at  the  maternal  and  child 
hygiene  division,  we  can  report  a  steady 
decline  in  infant  mortality  over  the  past 
50  years  in  our  province.  While  this  gives 
us  some  satisfaction,  there  is  still  no  cause 
for  complacency  since  our  record  is  far  from 
the  best  in  tlie  world,  and  the  department 
is  still  vigorously  seeking  to  find  ways  and 
means  of  improving  our  record,  and  to  find 
as  much  factual  and  accurate  information  as 
is  possible  in  this  important  field. 

Looking  at  the  statistics,  we  see,  over  the 
past  two  decades,  a  more  rapid  decline  ii 
mortality  of  infants  over  two  months  of  ag< 
than  has  been  noted  among  infants  in  the  firsl 
month  of  life.  We  have  yet  much  to  learn 
concerning  the  causes  of  many  of  these  deaths, 
but  one  of  the  most  common  problems  is  tliat 
related  to  prematurity;  babies  born  before 
their   normal  time. 

Until  we  find  more  about  the  causes  of 
this  condition,  the  department  is  continuing 
to  strive  toward  improvement  in  the  care  and 
nursing  of  these  infants.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  important  studies  coming  under  the 
division  of  maternal  and  child  hygiene,  and 
in  the  constant  attempts  to  find  some  of  the 
answers  still  missing,  the  division  is  actively 
supporting   several   investigative   projects. 

Nowadays  in  Ontario,  most  births  occur 
in  our  hospitals;  this  is  an  accepted  fact 
and  few,  if  any,  physicians  or  patients  would 
want  to  return  to  the  old  days  of  home 
confinements.  Yet  this,  too,  places  new  and 
great  responsibility  upon  the  doctors,  the 
nurses  and  The  Department  of  Health.  Our 
responsibility  is  to  see  that  hospital  care 
and  facilities  are  kept  to  the  highest  possible 
standards.  Maternity  and  nursery  sections  of 
the  hospitals  are  visited  regularly  by  members 
of  our  staff,  who  are  thus  kept  close  to  the 
problems  which  may  and  do,  from  time  to 
time,  arise.  In  this,  all  the  hospitals,  the 
medical  and  nursing  professions,  and  the 
universities  co-operate  fully. 

Of  particular  value  are  the  refresher  course  > 
put   on   by   hospitals   and   universities;   thesi 
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help  to  keep  us  abreast  of  new  ideas  and 
developments. 

Help,  by  way  of  advice  and  grants,  is 
provided  to  hospitals  to  remodel  and  refur- 
nish maternity  wings  and  nurseries,  and  in 
other  ways  that  may  be  of  help  in  improving 
the  care  provided  mothers  and  new-born 
infants. 

A  very  strong  bond,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
grown  up  between  our  department  and  the 
jnedical  schools  and  teaching  hospitals  over 
the  years,  and  this  is  a  matter  of  great  satis- 
faction to  all  of  us,  since  the  training  of  our 
future  medical  practitioners  and  nurses  is,  in 
large  measure,  in  their  hands. 

In  this  matter  of  maternal  and  infant  mor- 
tality, the  very  keen  and  active  interest  shown 
by  the  schools  and  hospitals  has  done  much 
to  bring  about  improvements.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  10  teaching  hospitals  in  this 
province  began  a  pilot  project  in  co-operation 
with  the  department.  This  will  be  a  study 
of  the  some  25,000  babies  born  in  these 
hospitals  during  the  year.  All  of  the  informa- 
tion gleaned  from  this  study  will  be  collated, 
analyzed  and  made  available  to  all  interested 
in  this  field  in  any  way. 

We  are  most  hopeful  that  out  of  these 
studies  may  come  some  clues  to  some  of  the 
most  pressing  and  baffling  problems,  for 
example  stillbirths,  premature  births  and  con- 
genital malformations.  If  this  preliminary 
study  proves  of  value,  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  will  be  extended  and  expanded. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  give  special  credit 
to  the  many  practicing  obstetricians  and 
physicians  who  will  assist  in  this  project.  It 
will  take  a  good  deal  of  time  from  their 
private  practices,  but  they  have  already 
signified  their  interest  and  ready  willingness 
to  assist  us  in  this  matter. 

I  might  mention  another  example  of  the 
fine  assistance  and  co-operation  we  are  being 
given,  and  the  sort  of  partnership  that  has 
grown  between  the  department  and  other 
agencies  in  the  health  fields.  This  is  our 
association  with  the  Ontario  medical  associa- 
tion in  the  Rh  programme  to  reduce  the 
mortality  rate  among  infants  suffering  from 
this  blood  abnormality,  and  also,  in  the 
province-wide  study  of  all  deaths  associated 
with,  or  resulting  from,  pregnancy.  Although 
our  maternal  mortality  rate  is  one  of  the 
lowest  in  the  world,  we  cannot  aflFord  to  be 
complacent,  and  all  these  investigations  add 
much   to    our   understanding. 

Much  of  the  valuable  work  done  in  this 
field  of  maternal  and  child  hygiene  comes 
directly  under  the  care  of  local  health  depart- 
ments  and   local   medical  health   officers.     It 


should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  much  of 
the  credit  for  our  fine  health  record  in 
Ontario  is  directly  attributable  to  these 
people,  and  they  have  built  up,  in  many 
cases,  splendid  and  smooth-functioning  organ- 
izations. 

The  fear  of  epidemics  is  almost  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Of  course,  vaccines  and  various 
protective  agents  have  played  a  part  in  this 
but,  without  the  support  and  participation  of 
the  local  medical  health  officers  and  their 
staffs,  without  their  programmes  of  education 
and  immunization,  we  might  not  have  reached 
our    present    happy    state. 

Diphtheria  and  smallpox  are  almost  unheard 
of  now,  and  we  have  good  cause  to  believe 
the  same  may  be  said  of  poliomyelitis. 
Improved  water  supplies  and  control  of  sew- 
age disposal  have  reduced  the  dread  toll  of 
typhoid  and  dysentery.  But  for  all  this,  our 
emphasis  upon  public  health  must  keep  pace 
with    today's   problems. 

Where  respiratory  diseases  used  to  be  the 
No.  1  killer  of  infants  and  children,  now  we 
find  it  has  lost  place  to  accidents.  Accidental 
poisoning,  home  accidents,  motor  vehicle 
accidents— all  of  these  are  more  or  less  new 
and  are  assuming  greater  importance,  and  to 
these  we  are  now  turning  our  attention. 

It  might  appear  strange  to  hon.  members 
that,  in  this  land  of  abundance,  we  hear 
frequently  in  these  days  about  cases  of  mal- 
nutrition, not  altogether  because  of  want  of 
food  but,  rather,  from  lack  of  knowledge  of 
proper  or  adequate  diet.  On  matters  such 
as  these,  our  department  seeks  to  assist  and 
advise  local  authorities. 

Epidemiology,  the  study  of  epidemics,  or 
more  generally,  the  study  of  communicable 
diseases,  may  not  seem  as  vital  today  as  it 
once  was,  yet  this  is  still  an  important  divi- 
sion of  the  department.  It  receives  from  local 
authorities  much  statistical  information  each 
week.  All  this  is  analyzed,  tabulated  and 
distributed  to  other  agencies  requiring  or 
requesting  such  information. 

It  is  also  the  responsibility  of  this  branch 
to  take  care  of  the  free  distribution  of  all 
biological  products  to  the  doctors  of  the 
province  and  to  local  boards  of  health  for 
immunization  against  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  tetanus,  typhoid-paratyphoid,  rabies, 
poliomyelitis,  smallpox  and  others.  It  is  most 
satisfying  to  be  able  to  report  that  most 
communicable  diseases  are  showing  marked 
and  rapid  decline,  but  this  makes  watchful 
care  even  more  than  ever  imperative.  It  is 
so  easy  to  become  complacent,  and  compla- 
cency is  often  deadly. 
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We  have  heard  very  httle  about  pohomy- 
elitis  of  late,  as  I  have  aheady  mentioned. 
We  are  hopeful  that  it,  too,  will  join  the 
ranks  of  those  diseases  conquered  by  medical 
science,  but  it  is  still  too  early  to  state  this 
definitely.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  during  1958, 
only  20  cases  of  paralytic  polio  were  reported 
among  our  near  6  million  population  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  15  out  of  those  20 
were   not   vaccinated. 

The  vaccination  programmes  carried  on 
among  school  and  pre-school  children  were 
the  first  step  tried  in  this  venture;  then 
followed  the  free  and  wide  distribution  of 
vaccine  to  all  doctors  and  the  vigorous  edu- 
cation programme  advising  all  young,  and 
even   middle-aged,    adults   to   be   vaccinated. 

I  have  already  said  the  apparent  results 
give  us  cause  for  much  hope,  and  the  fact 
that  those  interested  in  this  type  of  research 
are  constantly  seeking  to  improve  upon  their 
findings  stimulates  our  belief  that  still  better 
protective  measures  will  be  found  and 
developed. 

It  would  be  well  to  remind  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  through  you,  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  of  the  part  played  by  the 
staff  of  the  school  of  hygiene  and  the  Con- 
naught  laboratories  in  this  field.  Connaught 
Laboratories  Biologicals  have  long  been  world- 
famous,  and  yet,  it  is  disappointing  to  know 
that  many  of  our  own  people  do  not  know, 
or  have  forgotten,  about  their  contribution 
in  this  important  field  of  preventive  medicine, 
not  only  to  the  health  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  but  to  the  health  of  the  people  in 
many  nations  of  the  world. 

The  work  they  perform  is  often  dull  and 
wearisome,  lacking  the  dramatic  appeal  some- 
times associated  with  other  phases  of  medi- 
cine. But  it  is,  perhaps,  among  the  most 
important  of  all  branches  of  medical  work. 
Someone  has  to  wash  the  test-tubes,  and 
tend  the  experimental  animals,  and  do  so 
many  other  lowly  tasks  to  further  the  cause 
of  research;  we  would  do  well  to  think  of 
those  folk  sometimes  when  we  think  of  the 
great  strides  that  have  been  made  in  matters 
relating  to  the  public  health. 

In  the  health  units,  more  general  preven- 
tive healtli  measures  are  carried  out.  There 
are  now  33  of  these  in  operation  and  more 
are  being  planned.  As  a  further  stimulus 
to  the  establishment  of  such  units,  just 
within  the  past  week  this  government  has 
broadened  the  scope  of  assistance  to  include 
municipalities    of    over    100,000. 

This  is  a  new  departure,  and  we  are  most 
pleased  to  note  that  at  least  3  such  munici- 
palities are  actively  interested  in  this  move. 


Only  25  per  cent,  of  our  people  are  not 
yet  included  in  a  health  unit;  they  do  have 
a  certain  measure  of  public  health  coverage, 
but  we  do  not  believe  it  to  be  completely 
adequate,  and  so  the  department  is  constantly 
urging  them  to  come  into  the  health  unit  plan. 
It  should  be  noted  these  units  are  set  up 
and  maintained  by  local  authorities  with 
direction  and  assistance  from  the  department, 
so  we  cannot  do  more  dian  encourage  those 
not  yet  included,  and  advise  them  of  the 
better  health  services  available  to  their  people 
under  the  unit  system.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  this  alone  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
health  of  our  people,  and  we  are  confident 
that,  in  the  not  too  distant  future,  the  entire 
province  will  be  under  the  health  unit  plan. 

Working  closely  with  health  units  and, 
indeed,  with  all  health  agencies  is  the  division 
of  environmental  sanitation.  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Ontario  water  resources  com- 
mission, responsibility  for  installation  of  water 
filtration  plants,  sewage  disposal  systems, 
pollution  in  rivers  and  streams  and  some 
related  matters,  have  been  passed  over  to 
them.  But  our  division  supervises  food  han- 
dling, meat  processing,  summer  camps,  and 
some  other  problems  more  closely  associated 
with  the  individual. 

This  division  is  responsible  for  the 
enforcement  of  The  Cemeteries  Act. 

Surveys  of  eating  places  in  smaller  muni- 
cipalities are  made  with  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  better  food  sanitation  methods. 
Since  regulations  have  been  drawn  up  deal- 
ing with  food  handling,  we  have  had  fewer 
complaints  about  the  places  which  offer  food 
to   the   public. 

Locker  plants  are  licenced  and  inspected. 
Slaughterhouses  and  meat  processing  plants 
are  now  controlled  by  regulations  under 
The  Public  Health  Act.  Inspection  of  meat 
going  outside  of  the  province  is  still  the 
responsibility  of  the  federal  government,  and 
the  municipal  authority  is  responsible  for 
meat  sold  locally.  But  we  are  constantly 
doing  all  in  our  power  to  improve  the 
standards   of  operation   within   this   industry. 

The  industrial  hygiene  division  is  another 
branch  of  The  Department  of  Health  about 
which  little  is  heard,  yet  it  has  a  responsible 
part  in  the  scheme  of  things.  It  supervises 
the  health  centres  which  are  provided  for 
our  civil  service.  Work  camps  are  covered  by 
regulations  under  this  division;  industrial 
health  conditions  and  hazards  are  their  con- 
cern. They  maintain  close  association  with 
the  factory  inspection  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour  and  with  the  workmen's 
compensation  board. 
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One  of  the  most  recent  health  problems 
is  that  in  connection  with  the  expanding 
use  of  radioactive  material  and  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy.  For  many  years, 
our  department  has  maintained  a  special 
assessment  unit,  but,  as  stated  in  this  House 
in  the  early  dajs  of  the  present  session,  we 
have  recognized  the  need  to  extend  our 
activities  in  this  realm.  Consideration  is 
being  given  to  plans  to  establish  a  special 
laboratory  service  which  will  enable  us  to 
cope  with  any  health  hazards  likely  to  arise 
in   as.sociation  with  radioactivity. 

A  committee  of  our  department  has  been 
studying  the  extent  of  radioactive  sources 
in  the  province  and  the  quality  of  the  con- 
trols and  protection  which  are  in  current  use. 
In  this  matter,  we  have  the  full  and  active 
co-operation  of  the  Ontario  medical  associa- 
tion, the  Ontario  dental  association,  the 
Ontario  hospital  association,  as  well  as  The 
Departments  of  Mines  and  Labour.  Legis- 
lation has  already  been  before  the  House  to 
enable  us  to  take  any  action  required  to 
protect  our  people  from  this  new  hazard. 

I  believe  it  will  be  of  great  interest 
to  the  hon.  members  to  know  that  the  mem- 
ber of  our  staff  in  charge  of  this  phase  of 
the  work  is  a  recognized  leader  in  this 
field,  and  his  services  are  in  demand  by  many 
other  authorities  in  the  nation,  including  the 
atomic  energy  commission  of  Canada.  This 
is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to  us,  and  I 
am  sure  will  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  the 
people  of  our  province. 

Included  also  in  the  interests  of  the  divi- 
sion of  industrial  hygiene  are  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  types  of  materials  used  in 
upholstered  furniture,  mattresses,  cushions, 
pillows,  and  so  on.  The  manufacture  and 
sale  of  these  materials  is  controlled  and 
guarded  by  regulations  under  this  division. 
In  fact,  their  interest  in  the  protection  of 
the  public  is  so  widespread  that  their  regu- 
lations include  such  things  as  the  chemicals 
used  in  the  disinfestation  of  buildings. 

In  1957,  air  pollution  control  was  added  to 
the  responsibilities  of  the  division  of  indus- 
trial hygiene.  This  new  branch  has  made 
considerable  progress  during  its  first  year 
of  existence.  A  specialized  laboratory  is  fully 
equipped  and  operating,  and  trained  staff  can 
now  provide  assistance  and  advice  to  munici- 
palities attempting  to  cope  with  this  problem. 

As  I  stated  at  the  outset,  health  is  essen- 
tially and  certainly  a  service  department, 
and  we  must  have  people  to  perform  these 
services.  Because  of  the  specialized  types 
of  service  expected  of  us,  special  training 
is  required,  and  we  believe  one  of  our  func- 


tions and  responsibilities  is  to  help  provide 
that  training.  Bursaries  are  available  to 
assist  in  the  training  of  doctors,  dentists, 
nurses  in  public  health,  and  nurses  engaged 
in  education  and  administration. 

We,  ourselves,  have  courses  of  training 
for  sanitary  inspectors,  occupational  therapy 
assistants,  certified  nursing  assistants,  labora- 
tory technicians,  and  attendant  and  ward  staff 
for  our  own  Ontario  hospitals.  Members  of 
our  staff  do  university  teaching  in  their  own 
special  subjects. 

The  provincial  laboratory  co-operates  with 
the  public,  with  the  hospitals,  and  with  the 
professions  by  providing  them  with  one  of 
the  most  extensive  and  complete  public 
health  laboratory  services  on  the  whole 
continent.  These  inckide  pathology,  bac- 
teriology, serology,  mycology,  virology,  bio- 
chemistry and  many  other  .specialized  aids 
to  diagnosis. 

Through  our  central  laboratory,  14  branch 
laboratories  and  7  associated  laboratories 
scattered  throughout  the  province,  an  ever- 
increasing  range  of  technical  services  can  be, 
and  is  being,  provided. 

Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman,  more  than  one- 
third  of  all  the  medical  laboratory  work  done 
in  this  province  of  Ontario  is  done  in  the 
laboratories  operated  by  The  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Most  of  the  service  is  pro- 
vided without  charge;  some  special  procedures 
are  provided  at  cost. 

Now,  this  recitation,  Mr.  Chairman,  has 
touched  upon  some  of  the  highlights  only, 
yet  I  am  bound  to  say  it  is  a  rather  imposing 
record.  To  all  of  this— and  much  more- 
has  very  recently  been  added  the  Ontario 
insurance  plan  for  hospital  care;  and  with 
this  I  intend  to  deal  separately.  Surely,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  government  has  a  right  to 
expect  forgiveness  for  feeling  some  justi- 
fiable pride  in  such  a  record  of  achievement. 

Before  taking  up  the  estimates,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
some  of  the  senior  members  of  my  staff. 
As  previously  noted,  the  staff  of  the  depart- 
ment numbers  about  9,000,  and  I  acknowl- 
edge the  part  each  member  has  to  play  in 
the  entire  scheme  of  things. 

However,  in  such  an  undertaking,  certain 
members  have  to  be  the  leaders;  these  are 
the  men  and  the  women  who  have  built  up 
the  structure  that  brings  us  such  a  magnifi- 
cent return  today. 

Particularly,  at  this  time  I  would  like  to 
single  out  Dr.  John  T.  Phair,  only  recently 
retired  as  Deputy  Minister  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  who  most  willingly  remained  for 
the   duration   of   this   session   to   help   other 
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members  of  staff  to  guide  my  unsteady 
steps  through  this  important  phase.  Dr. 
Phair  is  an  authority  in  the  field  of  public 
health. 

Then  there  are  Dr.  Clare  Brink,  the  direc- 
tor of  our  programme  of  tuberculosis  preven- 
tion and  control,  and  Dr.  Grant  Cunningham, 
the  director  of  our  industrial  medicine  divi- 
sion. These,  I  would  commend  to  the 
attention  of  hon.  members. 

To  these  men,  who  are  recognized  autkori- 
ties  in  their  particular  fields,  as  well  as  to  a 
great  many  others  in  the  service  of  this 
department,  the  government  and  people  of 
Ontario  owe  a  very  great  debt  indeed.  We 
are  privileged  to  have  people  of  this  calibre 
in  the  public  service,  and  altliough  some 
would  claim  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  attract  well-trained  people  to 
government  service,  I  believe  the  fact  that 
Ontario  still  attracts  them  is  due,  in  no 
small  measure,  to  those  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned and  others  like  them.  I  believe  they 
have  passed  on,  by  teaching  or  by  precept, 
something  of  their  own  zeal  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  public  service  to  their  juniors  in 
service. 

In  this  way,  I  am  sure,  we  are  confident 
that  the  service  of  key  personnel  will  con- 
tinue to  be  readily  available  from  our  own 
ranks,  and  I  am  equally  confident  that  those 
new  executives  will  maintain  the  high 
standards  of  service  expected  in  this  depart- 
ment and  others,  and  will,  in  their  turn, 
strive  constantly  to  elevate  those  standards. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition): Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  few  preliminary  comments.  I  believe  the 
hon.  Minister  touched  briefly  on  the  hospitali- 
zation scheme,  and  for  that  reason  I  would 
like  to  ask  some  specific  questions  with 
respect  to  that  scheme  and  before  I  ask  the 
question,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  May  I  be  permitted  to 
repeat  that  I  will  deal  with  the  hospital 
services  commission  separately?  It  is  the  last 
vote  on  my  estimates,  and  it  will  be  dealt 
with  separately.  I  shall  have  something  to 
say  about  it  specifically  before  we  deal  with 
the  estimates. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  hon.  Minister, 
that  seems  very  logical.  The  unfortunate  part 
is  that  it  is  the  last  item  in  the  estimates  and 
literally  it,  of  course,  includes  in  its  ramifi- 
c^ations  many  of  the  other  estimates,  such  as 
tuberculosis  and  mental  institutions. 

My  rough  calculation  is  that  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  hospital  services  commis- 


sion is  about  $77  million  out  of  this  total 
estimate.  For  that  reason  it  would  seem,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  we  should  be  permitted,  at  the 
very  outset,  to  make  some  observations  with 
respect  to  that  particular  vote,  because  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  vote  runs  through 
the  entire  health  department.  And  then  when 
the  hon.  Minister  makes  his  reply  he  can  take 
up,  if  he  wishes  to  wait  until  that  time,  the 
answers  to  these  specific  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  the  hospital 
services  commission,  my  understanding— and 
this  is  where  I  .would  like  the  hon.  Minister 
to  assist  me— is  that  we  estimated  a  year  ago 
that  the  cost  of  the  hospitalization  programme 
during  the  first  year  of  its  inception  would 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $210  million. 

Now,  my  rough  calculation  would  suggest 
that  it  would  receive  about  $70  million  from 
the  federal  government  as  its  contribution, 
and  if  we  take  the  estimates  that  have  been 
presented  to  us  today  and  add  the  mental 
institutions,  the  tuberculosis  institutions,  and 
the  other  incidentals  that  are  now  covered  by 
the  hospitalization  programme,  I  total  another 
$77  million. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  esti- 
mate that  $77  million  of  the  total  estimate 
of  $81  million  will  be  paid  out  under  the 
hospitalization  programme. 

Now,  for  all  this  $77  million  that  goes  out 
the  hon.  Minister  has  been  responsible  in 
years  gone  by.  Therefore,  I  suggest  that,  if 
we  add  the  $70  million  from  the  federal,  and 
the  $77  million  from  this  budget,  that  we 
would  require  only  $63  million  from  the 
public  to  attain  that  $210  million  that  we 
estimated  to  be  the  total  cost  of  the  hospitali- 
zation programme  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
for  the  first  year. 

Now,  we  have  heard,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
premiums  collected— 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost:  (Prime  Minister):  Did 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  include 
the  700,000  more  people  than  we  anticipated 
in  the  calculations? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:    Well,  no,  I  did  not. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think  he  should  have. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  may  be.  What 
does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  now  estimate 
the  total  cost  of  the  hospitalization  programme 
to  be?  A  year  ago  he  suggested  $210  million. 
I  think,  in  fairness  to  the  House,  that  we 
should  now  know  exactly  what  he  thinks  the 
cost  will  be,  and  where  the  various  sources 
of  revenue  for  the  payment  of  that  total 
expenditure  will  come  from. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Will  it  not  be  beyond 
the  realm  of  thinking  at  tlie  end  of  the  year 
when  we  get  the  whole  thing  added  up? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  that  is  fine,  but 
let  me  show  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

Now,  if  we  want  to  speculate,  we  could 
suggest  that,  at  the  present  time,  $70  million 
will  come  from  the  federal  government— this 
is  as  close  as  we  can  estimate— that  of  the 
budget  of  $80-some  million,  $77  million 
actually  is  applicable  to  the  hospital  services 
commission.  Also,  it  has  been  estimated  that 
we  will  receive,  by  way  of  revenue— or  at 
least  the  people  of  the  province  will  pay- 
about  $87  million— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  If  there  is  a  surplus  in  the 
system  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  people  will 
get  the  benefit  of  that. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  exactly  the  point 
we  want  to  come  to.  But  we  have  to  be  more 
specific,  we  cannot  move  $24  million  from 
pocket  to  pocket.  Surely  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  entitled— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  would  show  up  in 
reduced  rates. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  are  going  to  reduce 
the  rates? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  certainly.  I  mean, 
if  there  was  a  surplus  in  the  system,  why  we 
would  look  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  want  to 
finish  all  his  questions  before  I  try  to  answer 
them? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you 
would  permit  me  jvist  another  minute  or  so, 
I  would  get  my  point  across.  I  say  this: 
Firstly,  I  make  this  computation  on  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  cost  is  going  to  be  $210 
million,  and  that  our  total  revenue  will  be 
$234  million  or  a  difference  of  $34  million.  I 
ask  for  an  explanation  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    He  is  slightly  out. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  may  be  slightly 
out,  but  I  have  taken  the  only  figures  tliat  are 
available  to  the  public  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  second  computa- 
tion that  we  make  is  simply  this:  That  the 
budget  for  this  particular  department  is 
increased  by  only  $200,000  over  and  above 
what  it  was  last  year.  One  would  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  hospitalization  programme 
is,  in  fact,  not  going  to  cost  the  provincial 
government  any  money,  and  the  probability 


is  that  it  will  actually  save  the  provincial 
government  money,  because  we  would  antici- 
pate that  this  particular  estimate  would  go 
up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $7  million  or  $8 
million  each  year  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  would 
like  to  know  immediately,  so  that  we  can 
pursue  this  argument,  is  simply  this: 

Am  I  right  that  the  estimated  cost  is  $210 
million?  Am  I  right  that  the  federal  contri- 
bution will  be  $70  million?  Am  I  right  that 
the  Ontario  government  will  contribute  $77 
million  in  the  form  of  expenses  like  the  mental 
institutions,  and  the  like,  which  were  paid 
for  in  previous  years?  Am  I  right  that  the 
estimated  money  from  the  people  of  Ontario, 
by  way  of  premiums,  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  $77  million? 

Now,  those  particular  questions  I  would 
like  answered,  and  then  the  next  is  this:  How 
many  individuals  are  insured  under  the  pro- 
gramme at  the  present  time  at  the  rate  of 
$2.10?  How  many  families  are  insured  under 
this  programme  as  of  the  present  time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  certain 
of  these  questions  are  somewhat  mixed  up, 
and  we  are  certainly  getting  them  out  of 
their  proper  element.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  will  have  representatives  of  the  commission 
here  to  assist  me  in  answering  these  questions 
as  factually  as  possible,  I  would  ask  that  some 
of  them  be  left  until  we  are  considering 
those. 

On  the  desk  of  every  hon.  member  I 
believe  they  will  find  a  statistical  sheet  which, 
I  think,  should  alter  the  calculations  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  The  federal 
contribution  is  $75  million.  The  total  pro- 
vincial contribution— excluding  provincial  capi- 
tal programme,  which  is  very  definitely  a  part 
of  this  scheme  and  very  definitely  must  be 
considered  since  the  taxpayers  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  have  to  find  quite  a  number 
of  millions  of  dollars  to  provide  these  capital 
expenditures,  but  excluding  that  capital 
expenditure— will  be  very  close  to  $82  million, 
$81,924,000;  and  the  premium  income  for 
12  months  will  be  $80  miUion. 

Is  this  sheet  not  on  the  desks  of  the  hon. 
members?  There  is  another  one  to  come,  and 
we  will  get  it  around  to  them  very  quickly. 
It  gives  the  whole  breakdown  and  puts  the 
picture  in  an  entirely  different  light. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  I  have  a 
question  of  a  more  general  nature  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  care  to  answer  that  one  while 
he  is  waiting  for  the  official. 

When  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Allan)  presented  his  budget  the  other  week, 
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I  remember  very  definitely  tlie  hon.  Prime 
Minister  on  one  occasion  said  it  was  wonder- 
ful, just  wonderful. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  assvire  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  iiF  we  had  the  time  to 
go  into  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  and  The  Department  of 
Education  and  The  Department  of  Health, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  we  would  come 
to  one  conclusion,  and  that  is  this:  that  that 
was  a  very  great  overstatement  on  the  part  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

I  want  to  deal  for  a  moment  with  The 
Department  of  Health. 

Last  year,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  supple- 
mentary estimates,  we  allowed  $200  per  bed 
throughout  the  province  of  Ontario.  This  year 
that  is  cut  down  to  $150  per  bed.  And  in  the 
supplementary  estimates  for  1958,  the  sum  of 
$6,075,000  was  paid  on  that  basis,  and  yet 
this  year  we  are  only  paying  $150  a  bed 
which  will  amount  to  about  $5  million. 

Now,  the  government  is  saving  there 
$1,075,000.  Why,  I  do  not  know,  because 
the  bed  accommodation  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  very  critical.  I  know  it  is  in  my 
own  area,  and  from  talking  to  other  hon. 
members  it  seems  to  be  very  similar  else- 
where. 

Here  is  another  item.  I  think  one  recog- 
nizes today  that  there  is  a  great  shortage  of 
nurses,  and  in  the  supplementary  estimates 
of  last  year  there  was  an  amount  of  $2  million 
for  nurses  in  training,  this  year  that  is  cut 
out— why,  I  do  not  know,  when  the  need  is 
so  great.  Perhaps  those  are  some  of  the 
questions  the  hon.  Minister  may  answer. 
There  is  a  definite  saving  on  those  3  items  of 
over  $3  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can- 
not answer  those  questions.  It  distresses  me 
greatly  to  see  my  very  fine  hon.  neighbour 
and  friend  so  upset  about  these  things,  but 


Mr.  Thomas:  I  am  not  upset.  I  am  only 
asking   the  hon.   Minister   a   question. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  But  I  would  appreciate 
it— in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  a  one-track 
mind  that  believes  in  starting  with  first  things 
first— I  would  appreciate  it  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  we  might  follow  the  estimates 
in  chronological  order. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Morningstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Chairman,  from  time  to  time  we  read  reports 
about  an  increase  in  the  incidence  of  lung 
cancer  among  industrial  workers. 


Mr.  Thomas:  Which  item  is  this? 

Mr.  Morningstar:  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
have  any  figures  about  this,  vote  501? 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Are 
we  on  vote  501,  or  are  we  preceding  vote 
501? 

Mr.  Chairman:  I  think,  in  view  of  the  fact 
of  the  hon.  Minister's  request,  we  will  deal 
at  this  time  with  vote  501,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  certainly  more  convenient  to  con- 
sider hospital  services  under  vote  514— when 
we  come  to  vote  514,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  certainly  have  to  have  the  understanding 
that,  when  we  come  to  the  last  item,  hospital 
services  commission,  that  we  can  revert  to 
prior  items  which  tie  in  with  the  hospital 
ser^'ices  commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  appreciate  the  hon.  Minister's  desire  to 
begin  at  the  beginning,  and  go  on  to  the 
end,  and  then  stop,  as  Alice  once  said.  I 
want,  at  tliis  stage,  without  dealing  with  any 
specific  item,  make  one  general  comment 
and  deal  with  one  item  which  I  do  not  think 
fits  in  with   any   estimate. 

The  one  general  comment  I  want  to  make, 
if  the  hon.  Minister  can  withstand  the  shock, 
is  to  congratulate  him.  I  have  fistened  to  hon. 
Ministers  rise  in  this  House  and  start  out  by 
saying,  "What  we  have  got  here  is  the  best 
in  the  world,"  and  then,  from  that  point  on, 
they  spent  most  of  their  time  defending 
the  weaknesses  of  their  policies  instead  of 
considering  ways  in  which  they  might  be 
improved. 

I  was  interested,  and  encouraged,  to  listen 
to  the  hon.  Minister  at  various  times,  in  his 
introductory  remarks,  say  that  we  have  gone 
so  far  but  we  have  a  long  way  to  go,  there 
are  weaknesses  here,  this  is  where  we  are  try- 
ing to  concentrate  to  do  something  about 
these  weaknesses. 

I  think  this  is  the  kind  of  approach  to  the 
problem  that  is  a  far  more  intelligent  and 
practical  approach,  because  then  I  think  we 
can  make  some  sort  of  progress. 

Tlie  one  question  I  did  want  to  raise, 
because  it  does  not  come  under  any  estimate, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  with  regard  to  the  state- 
ment made  yesterday  by  the  hon.  Minister 
in  connection  with  strontium  90. 

Let  me  preface  my  comments  by  this.  I, 
as  a  layman,  have  no  idea  as  to  the  accurate 
assessment  of  the  scientific  information  now 
available.  But,  in  listening  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter yesterday,  and  even  more  so  on  reading 
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the  comments  in  the  newspapers,  1  could 
not  help  but  have  a  feeling  of  apprehension 
that  the  hon.  Minister  was  underestimating 
the  possible  danger  involved  in  this   threat. 

I  am  a  little  curious  to  know  on  what 
scientific  evidence,  other  than  his  hunch 
in  assessing  the  scientific  evidence,  he  comes 
to  this  conclusion  in  minimizing  it. 

I  am  going  to  take  refuge,  as  a  layman,  in 
some  quotations  from  what  I  think  is  a  fairly 
reputable  scientific  magazine,  and  that  is 
the  Consumers'  Report  put  out  by  the  con- 
sumers' bureau,  a  copy  of  which  I  have  just 
secured  from  the  science  and  medicine  divi- 
sion of  the  library  over  at  the  university.  It 
is  interesting  that,  at  present,  in  the  March 
issue— 

An  hon.  member:  I  suppose  they  do  not 
favour  seat  belts  and  that  is  why  he  is 
unhappy. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  do! 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  quote,  with- 
out going  to  too  great  length,  from  a  9-page 
survey  here  which  the  consumers'  union 
made— picking  up,  as  it  were,  from  the 
evidence  that  has  been  made  available  from 
the  atomic  energy  commission  in  the  United 
States  and  various  United  Nations  organiza- 
tions that  have  pronounced  themselves  on  it. 
They  put  it  within  this  framework,  and  I 
think  it  is  well  for  us  to  get  it  in  this  frame- 
work to  begin  with: 

The  radioactive  materials  which  fall  out 
of  the  upper  atmosphere  after  nuclear 
blasts  pass  through  a  number  of  physical, 
chemical  and  biological  processes,  some 
of  which  take  years  to  occur.  Each  of 
these  steps  is  a  link  in  a  long  chain  of 
events  which  connect  the  blasts  to  dam- 
age in  people,  the  living  and  the  yet  unborn, 
even  thousands  of  miles  away  and  years 
later.  The  scientific  facts  about  some  of 
these  links  have  been  well  established; 
our  knowledge  of  other  important  links 
is  vague  and  incomplete.  It  remains  neces- 
sary for  us  to  arrive  at  some  assessment  of 
the  hazard,  even  though  not  all  of  the 
necessary   information   is   in. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  a  fairly  realistic 
framework  in  which  to  approach  this.  They 
point  out  that  tlie  atomic  energy  commission 
has  been  in  this  field  and  studying  it,  and 
making  its  pronouncement  now  for  something 
like  10  years. 

Then,  on  the  next  page  they  make  this 
comment  with  regard  to  what  is  known  as 
the    "tolerance    dose,"    in    other   words,   how 


much  of  this  a  person  can  take  and  still  not 
be    seriously    afiFected: 

The  view  that  there  exists  some  degree  of 
exposure  below  which  there  is  no  appreci- 
able harm  often  is  expressed  in  the  term  of 
of  a  threshold  dose;  cross  the  threshold 
and  the  danger  begins,  stay  below  and 
the  processes  of  recovery  and  repair  reduce 
to  negligible  proportions  the  chance  of 
visible    amplification    of    cell    damage. 

It  is  claimed  that  something  like  a 
threshold  has  been  established  in  animal 
and  even  human  exposure  although  not  at 
the  low,  long  continued  doses  in  which  we 
are  now  interested.  It  is  fairly  well  agreed— 

Now,  here  is  a  paragraph  which  disturbs 
me,  particularly  in  the  light  of  the  tendency 
of  the  hon.  Minister  to  sort  of  "underplay" 
the   dangers   of  this. 

It  is  fairly  well  agreed  however  that 
genetic  changes— change  which  in  humans 
leads  to  embryonic  deaths,  stillbirths 
and  congenital  defects— has  no  threshold. 
Every  increase  in  the  dose  which  affects 
the  genes  of  some  person  is  going  to 
appear  statistically  in  his  progeny.  Most 
of  this  damage  is  believed  to  be  delayed 
in  expressing  itself.  Some  remote  genera- 
tion may  be  the  first  to  suffer  from  it. 
Such  genetic  damage  raises  quite  new 
problems  of  medicine,  to  say  nothing  of 
morals,  and  the  fact  that  the  extent  of 
such  damage  to  humans  is  not  known 
with  precision  tends  to  cloud  the  discus- 
sions of  the  problem. 

Then  further  on  they  get  to  the  specific 
problem  of  strontium  90,  on  which  they  did 
an  investigation,  as  they  say,  to  extend  beyond 
what  the  atomic  energy  commission  had 
done,  to  broaden  it  rather  than  to  deepen 
it,  so  to  speak.  They  had  this  to  say  on 
strontium   90: 

So  far,  some  200  pounds  of  strontium 
90  has  been  carried  aloft  by  the  churning 
hot  gases  of  the  mushroom  explosion.  It 
is  spread  world-wide,  it  falls  out  of  the 
upper  atmosphere  in  a  manner  not  yet 
fully  understood,  it  comes  down  slowly 
with  rain  and  snow,  on  river  and  reservoir, 
plant,  leaf  and  soil;  some  of  it  is  taken 
up  chemically  through  the  roots  of  plants 
to  become  part  of  grass  or  seed  and 
eventually  part  of  the  glass  of  milk  or  the 
rice  in  the  bowl.  In  the  United  States, 
about  80  per  cent,  of  the  minute  quantity 
which  enters  our  bodies  comes  to  us  in. 
milk.  In  Japan- 
Incidentally,  in  light  of  that,  I  wonder 
why    the    hon.    Minister    does    not    lay    his 
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emphasis  on  milk  rather  than  broadening  the 
picture.  He  made  the  point  yesterday  that 
he  is  interested  not  just  in  milk. 

In  Japan  more  than  two-thirds  of  it 
comes  from  rice,  unpolished  or  whole 
wheat,  unfiltered  rain  water.  Similar  items 
of  diet  such  as  vegetables  may  also  contri- 
bute a  significant  amount  of  strontium 
90.  If  there  never  are  any  more  explosions, 
the  fallout  from  tests  already  made  will 
reach  a  maximum  about  1970— 

Now  this  is  an  arresting  fact:  If  there  are 
no  more  explosions,  the  fallout  from  the 
tests  already  made  will  reach  their  maximum 
in  1970,  some  11  years  from  now,  rising 
to  2.5  or  3  times  its  present  value,  and  then 
will  slowly  decline  for  a  generation  or  two. 

There  is  not  much  of  it— the  load  of  stron- 
tium 90  in  our  front  yard  is  likely  to  be 
about  one-tenth  of  a  microgram.  It  is  spread 
down  into  the  topsoil  by  rain  and  plant 
growth  and  hoe  and  worm.  How  much  is 
taken  out  by  the  plant  depends  on  a  wide 
variety  of  conditions— upon  the  depths  of  the 
roots,  the  chemistry  of  the  soil,  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  rainfall,  and  so  forth.  But  it 
is  out  there,  and  it  enters  the  food  chain, 
and,  from  there,  the  bone. 

Then,  on  the  next  page  they  refer  to 
their  specific  study— if  I  may  get  to  this, 
Mr.  Chairman— with  regard  to  strontium  90. 
What  they  did  was  to  investigate  the  situa- 
tion in,  oh,  what  I  judge,  some  30  or  40 
American  cities  and,  in  addition,  two  in 
Canada,  namely  Quebec  and  Winnipeg.  Why 
they  would  choose  Quebec  and  Winnipeg  and 
not  Toronto  I  shall  never  know.  However, 
they  did. 

And,  as  a  result  of  their  comment— or 
rather  perhaps  I  should  say  this— that  they 
found,  for  example,  in  Quebec  the  number  of 
strontium  units  was  13.6  and  in  Winnipeg 
it  was  9.5. 

Now,  that  13.6  in  Quebec  is  among  the 
highest.  There  are  only  one  or  two  others 
in  the  whole  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent that  are  any  higher,  and  most  of  them 
are  down  in  the  bracket  belt  of  from  1  to  3 
to  5,  6,  7— in  that  range. 

However,  this  is  their  own  summation 
of  the  results: 

From  these,  and  other  studies,  there  has 
been  incontrovertible  evidence  that  the  stron- 
tium 90  content  of  milk  has  been  increasing 
since  1954.  The  average  rate  of  increase 
was  estimated  by  the  atomic  energy  com- 
mission in  1957  to  be  .5  to  1  strontium 
units  per  year  for  past  years. 

The  overall  average  of  48  United  States' 


cities  sampled  by  the  consumers'  union  is 
8  strontum  units.  The  average  of  10  cities 
covered  by  the  public  health  services 
for  approximately  the  same  period  were  7.6 
strontium  units— a  figure  that  is  in  good 
agreement  with  that  found  by  the  con- 
sumers' union,  considering  the  difference  in  the 
site  samples  and  in  the  nature  of  the  samples. 

For  purposes  of  noting  the  change— now 
here  is  a  point  that  I  think  once  again 
raises  a  question  of  whether  one  should 
underplay  this  rather  than,  if  anything,  exag- 
gerate it.  For  purposes  of  noting  change, 
an  overall  estimate  of  strontium  90  content 
of  milk  in  1957  may  be  obtained  by  averag- 
ing figures  published  by  the  public  health 
services  for  5  cities  sampled  that  year— 
namely  4.35   strontium  units. 

Well,  by  taking  the  average  which  is 
published  by  Lamont,  6.1,  it  would  appear 
from  these  figures,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
stronium  90  content  of  milk  in  mid- 1958 
was  more  than  2  strontium  units  greater  than 
it  was  in  1957,  which  is  at  least  double  the 
atomic  energy  commission  estimate  for  the 
annual  rate  of  increase  over  the  last  years. 

In  other  words,  here  is  a  later  study  which 
discovers— in  light  of  the  changing  picture- 
that  the  rate  of  increase  is  double  what  the 
atomic  energy  commission  had  concluded  on 
the  basis  of  their  earlier  study. 

However,  an  average— and  here  is  anotlier 
point  that  is  significant— an  average  may  be 
falsely  reassuring— local  meteorological  con- 
ditions and  other  factors  conceivably  would 
create  conditions  resulting  in  high  concen- 
trations in  relatively  small  areas  that  embrace 
large  numbers  of  people. 

In  the  consumers'  union  tests,  a  range  from 
about  2  strontium  units  to  almost  16  stron- 
tium units  was  found  in  the  composite 
sample.  It  has  been  estimated  that  a  factor 
of  5,  applied  to  the  average  found,  would 
encompass  most  of  the  variations  that  might 
be  expected  from  all  factors. 

In  such  hot  areas,  as  they  describe  them, 
the  concentration  of  strontium  90  in  milk 
might  be  about  50  strontium  units— more 
than  half  of  the  currently  recommended 
maximum  permissible  concentration  —  and 
then  their  own  conclusions  of  tlie  overall 
study,  which  significantly  enough  are  entitled 
here  "Conclusions  based  on  uncertainty," 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations  has  made  a  report  and  their  comment 
is   this: 

The  United  Nations  scientific  committee 
on  the  effects  of  atomic  radiation  issued  an 
exhaustive  evaluation  of  the  known  scientific 
facts.    The  importance  of  this  report  lies  in 
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its  demonstration  that  scientists  around  the 
globe  are  in  substantial  agreement  on  exist- 
ing and  potential  hazards. 

Then  they  make  another  quotation  from 
the  1958  Pugwash  report.  This  is  the  report 
that  came  out  of  the  group  of  scientists  who 
met  under  the  sponsorship  of  Cyrus  Eaton 
down  at  his  retreat  in  Nova  Scotia.  The  1958 
Pugwash  statement  included  a  paragraph 
which  rather  thoroughly  summarized  the 
present  prevailing  opinion  among  scientists: 

The  bomb  tests  produced  are  definite 
hazards  and  will  claim  a  significant  number 
of  victims  in  present  and  following  genera- 
tions. Though  the  genetic  damage  appears 
to  be  relatively  small  compared  with  that 
produced  by  natural  causes,  the  incidence 
of  leukemia  and  bone  cancer  may  add 
significantly  to  the  natural  incidence  of 
these  diseases.  This  conclusion  depends 
upon  the  assumption— not  shared  by  all 
authorities  in  the  field— that  these  effects 
can  be  produced  by  even  the  smallest 
amount  of  radiation.  This  uncertainty  calls 
for  extensive  study  and  for  a  prudent 
acceptance  of  the  most  pessimistic  assump- 
tion. 

I  draw  attention  to  the  last  10  words. 

Now,  what  the  hon.  Minister  did  yesterday 
—and  I  am  taking  refuge  in  this  statement 
of  the  scientific  facts  because  I  am  not  in  a 
position  to  give  any  other  statement— what 
the  hon.  Minister  did  yesterday,  if  I  under- 
stood the  sort  of  overtones  of  his  comment, 
was  precisely  opposite  to  what  these  scientists 
suggest.  They  suggest  that  we  should  have 
a  prudent  acceptance  of  the  most  pessimistic 
assumptions;  the  hon.  Minister  took  the 
most  optimistic  assumption  by  trying  to 
underplay  the  dangers  involved  in  this. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister, 
in  the  light  of  that,  is  this:  Upon  what  scien- 
tific information  does  he  come  to  the  decision 
that  these  conclusions  here,  and  that  were 
announced  in  the  paper  yesterday,  are 
exaggerated?  Or  was  the  hon.  Minister  just 
running  on  what,  perhaps,  most  of  us  have 
to  run  on— a  hunch? 


An  hon.  member:  What  should  he  do  about 


it? 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all,  I  must  say  that  I  may  find  a  great  deal 
of  difficulty  answering  my  hon.  friend  because 
I  am  still  suffering  from  the  shock  that  I 
received  when  he  offered  his  congratulations. 
I  do  sincerely  appreciate  them,  coming  as 
they  do  from  my  hon.  friend.  Of  course,  I 
would   make   very   clear   that   I   did  not   say 


that  ours  was  the  best  in  the  world.  I  am 
a  modest  sort  of  fellow,  and  what  was  so 
very  obvious,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  have 
to  be  said  by  me.  It  was  there  for  all  who 
want  to  read. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Wait  a  minute  now,  do 
not  spoil  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  not.  I  am  simply 
.stating  a  fact,  my  hon.  friend.  I  think  he 
ought  to  know  me  well  enough  to  know  that. 
Of  course,  I  pointed  out  to  him  that  there 
are  many  things  in  question  in  our  minds. 
Medicine  and  medical  science  are  among  the 
oldest  of  the  professions,  and  we  think  we 
have  come  a  very  long  way. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  ofiiciate  at  the 
opening  of  a  medical  office  in  Windsor  the 
other  day,  and  I  had  occasion  at  that  time 
to  observe  that,  in  my  opinion,  we  have  just 
launched  forth  on  what  might  well  be 
described  as  the  golden  age  of  medicine,  that 
the  advances  of  the  last  40  years  have  been 
more  striking  and  more  startling,  more  wide- 
spread in  their  influence,  than  the  advances 
of  medicine  in,  perhaps,  the  previous  1,000 
years,  and  I  think  they  are  only  beginning. 

For  that  reason,  I  admit  that  there  are 
weaknesses.  There  will  always  be  weaknesses 
in  medical  science,  because  we  cannot  begin 
to  know  everything.  We  are  groping  and 
seeking  to  find  answers  to  many  questions 
that  are  still  very,  very  obscure.  But,  it  is 
encouraging,  indeed,  to  know  that  we  here 
in  Ontario  are  well  in  the  forefront  where 
much  of  the  advancement  is  going  on. 

The  comments  of  the  hon.  member  on  this 
matter  of  strontium  90  were  extremely  well 
founded,  I  may  say— and,  if  he  will  excuse 
me,  even  a  little  bit  out  of  character  for  him. 
Nonetheless,  they  are  very,  very  good  indeed, 
and  I  have  to  agree  with  him  that  the  reports 
published  by  the  consumers  people  is  the 
best  that  I  have  yet  had  the  privilege  of 
reading  myself. 

I,  too,  was  very  interested  in  many  of 
their  findings,  and  I  place  very  great  reliance 
on  what  they  say  because  they  make  very 
sure  that  they  have  reached  the  answer  as 
truthfully,  as  factually,  as  it  is  possible  to 
reach  it,  according  to  our  present  state  of 
knowledge. 

Of  course,  I  would  like  to  point  out,  too, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  were  no  overtones 
supposed  to  be  read  into  what  I  said  last 
night.  I  have  a  very,  perhaps,  unfortunate 
tendency  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  I  do  not 
know  what  a  spade  is  called  in  overtones,  to 
me  it  is  a"  spade,  so  there  were  no  overtones 
in  the  statement  I  made  in  this  House  at  all. 
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I  was,  and  I  am  still,  much  concerned 
about  the  tendency  to  create  panic  in 
the  minds  of  our  people  about  certain 
unknown  quantities,  and  I  think  this  matter 
of  strontium  90  is  one  of  them.  I  am  not 
minimizing  any  possible  hazard  to  health, 
we  are  very,  very  well  aware  of  it. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  see  no  point  in  creating  a  sense  of  fear  and 
panic  of  the  mysterious  and  the  unknown  in 
the  minds  of  our  people  when  we  cannot 
give  them  anything  more  factual  than  just 
a  hunch,  as  the  hon.  member  calls  it,  upon 
which  to  base  that  fear.  One  might  say  that 
the  tendency  to  create  the  sense  of  panic  is 
just  as  surely  based  on  hunch  in  a  large 
measure  as  he  claims  my  statement  was. 

My  statement  was  not  based  on  hunch, 
it  was  based  on  the  best  available  information 
coming  to  the  department,  and  it  comes  from 
the  reports  of  the  federal  people,  the  atomic 
energy  commission,  and  also  from  the  report 
read  by  the  hon.   member. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  still  remains  that 
this  strontium  fallout  represents  only  1  per 
cent,  of  the  exposure  of  our  people  to  this 
fallout,  or  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it. 
Some  54  per  cent,  of  our  exposure,  as  I 
said  last  night,  does  come  from  X-rays  and 
other  radioactive  materials  to  which  we  expose 
our  patients  medically  and  surgically. 

I  may  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  the  factor  that  is  giving  us  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  considerable  concern  at  the 
present  time,  because  this  is  a  factor  which 
we  can,  in  some  measure,  control.  With 
that  in  mind,  the  manufacturers  of  X-ray 
equipment  are  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  make  their  equipment  as  safe  and 
as  protected  as  possible,  so  there  will  be 
no  unnecessary  exposure  to  radioactive 
material.  By  the  same  token,  I  believe  the 
medical  profession  are  taking  every  possible 
step  to  see  that  patients  are  not  needlessly 
exposed. 

One  move  in  that  direction  would  be 
condemnation— and  I  say  that  advisedly,  Mr. 
Chairman— the  condemnation  of  the  installa- 
tion of  these  fluoroscopic  units  in  shoe  stores. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing  for  the  parents  to 
look  through  a  screen  and  see  the  bone  of 
a  child's  foot,  but  it  is  not  good  for  the 
child,  Mr.  Chairman. 

These  are  matters  which  we  can  control  in 
some  measure.  And  the  legislation  which 
this  House  passed  a  few  weeks  ago  is  going 
to  give  us  the  power  to  control  this  insofar 
as  it  is  possible  to  control  it. 

Now,  exposure  to  such  radioactive 
materials   accounts  for  54  per  cent,   of  our 


total  exposure.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is 
far  better  that  we  bend  our  energies  towards 
controlling  that  greater  than  half  the  total 
exposure  than  worrying  inordinately  about 
this  one  per  cent.  After  all,  Mr.  Chairman, 
other  than  seeking  to  bring  whatever  influence 
we  have  there,  upon  the  authorities  respon- 
sible for  the  blowing  off  of  these  great  mush- 
rooms, of  which  the  hon.  member  speaks,  we 
can  do  very  little  about  that  any  more  than 
we  can  do  anything  at  all  about  the  36  per 
cent,  of  exposure  that  comes  from  outer 
space,  cosmic  rays  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

The  hon.  member  covered  so  many  dif- 
ferent things  that  I  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
track  of  them  all.  However,  tliere  is  one 
further  step  we  are  taking  in  this:  We  are 
closely  watching  the  incidence  of  blood 
diseases  such  as  leukemia,  Hodgkins'  disease, 
bone  carcinoma,  and  so  on,  to  see  if  there  is 
any  increase  that  could  be  credited  or  debited 
against  this  matter.  These  things,  of  course, 
are  slow-moving,  we  cannot  tell.  It  takes 
many  years  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
blame  any  increase  that  might  come  about 
on  this  matter  of  strontium  fallout. 

The  matter  of  genetics,  of  course,  is  not 
new,  the  effect  of  radiation  on  genes  has 
been  a  matter  of  a  very  intensive  study  for 
a  long  time  now,  and  many  interesting  experi- 
ments have  been  conducted,  not  on  humans 
but  in  the  case  of  fish,  animals  and  bird  life. 
And  out  of  those  studies  have  come  a  great 
many  additions  to  the  knowledge  that  we 
have  concerning  the  genetic  effects  that  over- 
exposure  to   radiation  might  have. 

But  I  can  assure  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
through  you  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
that  The  Department  of  Health  is  very  alive 
to  this  problem,  we  are  not  minimizing. 
But  I  say,  with  equal  emphasis,  that  neither 
do  I  feel  it  wise  or  right  that  we  should  not 
do  all  in  our  power  to  dispel  and  allay 
inordinate  fears  that  may  be  arising  in  the 
minds  of  our  people  when  they  see  scare 
headlines  such  as  we  saw  in  our  papers 
yesterday. 

On  vote  501: 

The  hon.  member  for  Welland  asked 
a  question  concerning  lung  cancer  on 
vote  501,  Mr.  Chairman.  This  is  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance,  I  believe,  to 
industry,  and  it  is  a  matter  that  has  given 
us  some  concern,  too.  The  Canadian  cancer 
society  is  at  the  present  time  undertaking  a 
nation-wide  survey  of  this  matter.  We  are 
giving  them  whatever  support  we  can  and 
they  need.  We  have  no  figures  to  prove 
that  the  incidence  of  lung  cancer  has 
increased    in    industry    at    the    present    time. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  vote  501,  item  7:  health  service 
for  Ontario  civil  service,  $113,000.  Now, 
I  understand  that  item  is  up  considerably 
since  last  year,  Mr.  Chairman.  Would  the 
hon.  Minister  give  us  some  explanation  of 
that?  Then,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  second 
question,  and  he  might  answer  that  at  the 
same  time.  This  concerns  item  11:  federal 
health  grants  operating  fund,  $500,000. 

In  examination  of  the  public  accounts,  I 
notice  that  in  1957,  and  again  in  1958,  this 
same  amount  of  money  was  credited  in  each 
of  the  years,  and  yet  judging  by  the  public 
accounts,    no    money    was    ever    expended. 

My  question  here,  of  course,  is:  Why 
was  the  money  not  expended,  and  will  this 
$500,000  be  expended  in  the  course  of  the 
next    fiscal    year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  answer  the  last 
question  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
first.  I  may  say  that  this  $500,000  is  a  revolv- 
ing fund,  and  indeed  we  did  spend  it,  20 
times  over,  we  spent  some  $10  million  out 
of  this  $500,000. 

It  is  really  an  operating  account  of 
$500,000  which  enables  us  to  carry  out  the 
various  federal  health  projects.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  the  province  to  pay  accounts  after 
which  we  can  claim  refunds  from  the  federal 
government.  This  is  only  a  revolving  account 
out  of  which  we  make  payments  on  the 
project  until  we  can  get  the  money  from 
the  federal  people. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Actually  it  does  not 
cost  the  provincial  government  any  money. 
The  hon.  Minister  is  just  crediting  an  account 
to  be  used  by  way  of  expenditure  until  we 
can  be  reimbursed  by  the  federal  government. 
Now,  does  he  anticipate  that  that  revolving 
fund  is  now  adequate?  This  government  has 
now  put  in  a  total  of  about  $1.5  million. 
Is  that  sufficient  to  keep  it  in  operation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  the  same  every 
year.  We  put  in  our  own  amount  for 
research  quite  apart  from  this.  This  is  the 
operating  fund  for  the  research  grants  that 
we  get  from  the  federal  government  which, 
in  the  present  year,  will  amount  to  something 
like    $10    million. 

Our  own  research  is  quite  apart  from  that. 
This  is  spent  every  year.  The  $500,000  that 
is  shown  this  year  is  the  same  as  was  shown 
in  the  public  accounts  since  1948.  The  same 
$500,000  will  appear  in  public  accounts 
every  year  since  that  date. 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  quite  understand.  I  can  appreciate  the 
significance  of  a  revolving  fund— call  it  noth- 
ing more  than  an  advance,  if  you  will— even- 
tually the  department  gets  it  back,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  says.  The  department  spends 
it  and  then  collects  it  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

But  one  wovild  wonder  why.  This  is  not 
going  to  cost  the  province  of  Ontario 
$500,000  this  year,  any  more  than  it  cost 
$500,000  last  year. 

Now  the  public  accounts  certainly  demon- 
strate the  money  is  not  considered  as  an 
expenditure,  and  I  do  not  think  it  should 
be  if  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  revolving  fund. 
Why  should  the  hon.  Minister  add  this  to 
his  departmental  expenses  when  it  will  be 
returned  to  him  in  the  course  of  the  year? 

Hon.  Mr,  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
there,  we  have  to  spend  it.  When  we  under- 
take some  research  project,  it  may  come  to 
$400,000,  we  have  to  pay  that  $400,000. 
Then  we  are  reimbursed  so  our  fund  is  kept 
constantly  up  to  $500,000,  but  we  must  ask 
for  it,  we  cannot  operate  without  it.  It  is 
a  bookkeeping  entry,  but  it  must  be  there,  we 
have  to  have  it  from  which  to  draw. 

To  answer  my  hon.  friend's  first  question 
last,  in  regard  to  the  outservice  for  the 
Ontario  civil  service,  it  is  taken  by  the 
department.  Of  course,  as  my  hon.  friend 
knows,  it  provides  initial  examinations,  physi- 
cal examinations  and  also  first  aid  treatment 
to   civil  servants. 

We  maintain  the  health  centre  in  tlie  east 
block,  employing  3  physicians  and  4  nurses; 
we  have  a  branch  in  the  main  building 
here  employing  one  nurse;  in  two  of  the 
buildings  on  University  Avenue  we  supply 
a  physician  part  time  and  a  nurse  to  serve 
both  centres.  We  provide  a  physician  part 
time  and  a  nurse  to  serve  The  Department  of 
Labour  and  the  Ontario  provincial  police  on 
Front  Street.  For  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, we  provide  a  physician  part  time,  and 
also  for  the  registrar-general's  office  and  the 
liquor  control  board  we  provide  a  physician 
part  time  and  one  nurse. 

This  increase  in  the  budget  that  we  have 
asked  for,  this  year,  is  to  provide  for  expan- 
sion, which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  medical  care  for  the  civil  service 
staff. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  (Brantford):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  that  vote,  item  15:  Registered 
nurses'  association  of  Ontario  to  further  nurs- 
ing education  as  directed  by  the  Minister, 
$5,000.  i 
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Now,  how  much  nursing  education  can 
be  given  for  $5,000?  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
explain   that   amount? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman. 
This  is  only  a  token  sum;  it  is  actually  used 
by  the  nurses'  association  who  finance  a  great 
part  of  the  budget  for  themselves.  This  is  a 
grant  to  them  to  assist  them  in  encouraging 
likely  girls  and  young  men  into  the  profession 
of  nursing.  This  is  by  no  means  to  pay  for 
their  education- 
Mr.  Gordon:  This  is  "to  further  education." 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  it  is  furthering 
their  education,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  that  it  helps 
the  association  to  entice  or  encourage  likely 
high  school  graduates  into  the  profession  of 
nursing.  It  is  to  help  them  in  their  promo- 
tional work. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  the  previous  hon.  Minister's 
term  of  office,  there  was  some  discussion 
regarding  these  practical  nursing  courses,  and 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  care  to 
comment  on  this?  I  think  the  former  hon. 
Minister  said  that  he  was  going  to  licence 
one  and  give  it  a  trial  period,  and  then  con- 
tinue it  further  if  it  proved  satisfactory. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
comes  up  under  vote  506;  with  your  indul- 
gence I  will  deal  with  it  at  that  time. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  (York-Humber):  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  call  the  hon.  Minister's 
attention  to  item  10  of  vote  501:  Unforeseen 
and  unprovided,  as  may  be  directed  by  the 
Minister. 

My  question  to  the  hon.  Minister  is— and  I 
am  skating  on  rather  thin  ice,  I  do  not  know 
the  trade  terms— relative  to  meat  inspection. 
I  understand  that  70  per  cent,  of  the  meat 
in  the  packers  of  Schneiders,  Swifts  and 
Canada  Packers  are  inspected— that  is,  except- 
ing tuberculin  tested  cattle.  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  there  is  no  provincial  mandatory 
legislation  causing  municipalities  to  have  meat 
in  small  slaughterhouses  inspected.  Is  that 
correct,  or  is  it  otherwise? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
stated  in  my  preliminary  remarks,  the  matter 
of  meat  for  local  distribution  and  sale  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  municipalities.  As  I 
understand  it,  we  have  no  mandatory  legis- 
lation forcing  them  to  have  it  inspected  by 
a  veterinary. 

Mr.  Lewis:  Well,  as  I  have  stated,  I  fully 
agree  that  at  least  70  per  cent,  of  the  car- 
casses processed  in  the  province  are  inspected. 


But  what  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  fact 
that,  in  small  areas  such  as  summer  resorts, 
there  is  a  vast  and  heavy  population  in  the 
summertime,  and  there  is  absolutely  no 
inspection.  I  am  led  to  understand  that  it  is 
not  mandatory  vipon  the  municipalities  to 
have  that  inspection.    Is  that  correct? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  is  not  mandatory, 
that  is  right. 

Mr.   Lewis:     Thank  you. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  may  say,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  is  still  actively  being  considered 
by  the  department,  and  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion at  the  present  time  to  say  how  far  we  are 
prepared  to  go.  The  hon.  member  will 
appreciate  that  I  cannot  possibly  be  familiar 
with  all  of  the  matters  coming  under  the 
supervision  of  my  department.  But  this  is  a 
matter  which  has  given  me  some  concern, 
personally,  in  the  past,  and  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  members  that  the  department  will  look 
at  it  very,  very  carefully. 

Vote  501  agreed  to. 

On  vote  502: 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  about  the  Canadian 
Red  Cross  society  grant  of  $20,000?  That  is 
substantially  less  than  last  year.  What  is  the 
explanation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
consideralbly  smaller,  but  during  the  year 
we  spent  on  behalf  of  the  Red  Cross— or 
found  for  them-$299,000.  The  grant  is  to 
assist  the  Red  Cross  in  maintenance  expenses 
of  blood  transfusion  depots.  In  1958-1959, 
additional  funds  were  provided  of  $105,000 
for  the  expansion  of  blood  donor  service. 
Assistance  was  given  in  opening  two  new 
depots  in  Ottawa  to  the  extent  of  $114,000, 
and  in  London,  $20,000. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  does  any 
of  this  grant  go  to  the  hospital  being  operated 
by  the  Red  Cross?  And,  just  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,  how  many  are  there  now  in  Ontario, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  operated 
by  the  Red  Cross? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
have  to  ask  the  hon.  member  to  hold  that 
until  the  commission  comes,  because  they  will 
have  the  figures.  But  none  of  this  money  goes 
to  assist  in  the  operation  of  their  hospitals, 
this  is  purely  to  assist  them  with  the  blood 
transfusion  service. 

Vote  502  agreed  to. 

Vote  503  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  504: 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  question  on  that.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
maternal  and  infant  mortality  rate.  It  has 
been  reported  that  Ontario's  position  does  not 
fare  quite  as  well  as  that  of  some  of  the 
other  states  and  countries— and  some  of  the 
other  provinces,  for  that  matter.  I  would 
apppreciate  it  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
comment  on  this. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
already  say,  in  my  preliminary  remarks,  that 
this  is  so,  and  made  it  clear  that  this  was  a 
spur  to  keep  us  surging  forward  as  much 
as  we  possibly  can.  Our  position  is  not  the 
best  in  the  world  by  any  means. 

But,  by  the  same  token,  it  is  far  from 
being  the  worst.  In  the  matter  of  infant 
mortality,  ovir  rate  is  25  per  1,000  live 
births.  The  rate  for  Canada  is  31  per  1,000 
live  births.  So,  in  the  case  of  infant  mortality, 
we  have  a  very  good  showing  indeed.  We 
rank  somewhere  about  sixth  place.  Sweden 
and  Holland  are  equal— first— New  Zealand  Is 
next,  Norway  and  Australia  are  third, 
England,  Wales  and  Denmark  tie  for  fourth 
place  with  the  same  rate:  we  come  next 
with  25  per  1,000  live  births. 

In  maternal  mortality,  the  1956  figures 
are  the  most  recent  we  have,  and  they 
amount  to  .4  per  1,000  live  births.  We  rank 
about  second  in  the  world  in  this  regard, 
we  are  heading  very  close  to  the  top. 
Yugoslavia  beats  us— their  rate  is  .2  per  1,000 
live  births. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ques- 
tion I  was  going  to  ask  him,  on  this  item,  is 
simply  this.  My  recollection  is  that  last 
year  the  vote  was  in  the  approximate  amount 
of  $350,000,  and  this  year  it  is  in  the  amount 
of  $118,000.  What  is  the  reason  for  that 
substantial   reduction? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  difference  in  this 
estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  because  of  the 
operation  of  the  commission.  Some  of  the 
expenses  which  were  at  that  time— or  until 
January  1— our  responsibility,  are  now  their 
responsibility.  For  example,  grants  for  chang- 
ing the  nurseries  formula  rooms  and  obstetri- 
cal wings,  the  50  cents  per  diem  we  used  to 
pay  for  each  baby  in  hospital  nurseries  is 
now  the  responsibility  of  the  commission. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Does  this  include  any 
medical  services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  advisory  only. 
Vote  504  agreed  to. 


Vote  505  agreed  to. 
On  vote  506: 

Mr.  R.  E.  Elliott  (Hamilton  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister.  It  has  been  said 
that  there  is  a  great  shortage  of  nurses  since 
the  hospital  insurance  plan  started.  Has  the 
department  any  information  about  this?  Are 
there  figures  on  the  number  of  registered 
nurses  and  the  number  of  certified  nurses? 
Also,  as  the  hon.  Minister  remembers,  last 
session  there  was  some  mention  about  prac- 
tical nursing— could  he  give  us  any  report 
on  this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  last  question  was 
also  asked  by  my  hon.  friend  from  Welling- 
ton South.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all  I  will 
try  to  deal  with  the  shortage  of  nurses.  I 
am  assured  by  the  director  of  our  nursing 
services  branch  that  the  overall  picture  for 
Ontario  is  satisfactory.  That  is,  overall,  we 
have  not  a  shortage  of  nurses  but,  however, 
it  is  spotty.  In  the  places  where  we  need 
them  very  badly  we  do  not  always  have  them. 
Were  it  possible,  in  a  society  such  as  ours, 
to  allocate  our  nursing  services,  I  think  we 
would  be   quite   all  right. 

There  are  more  than  30,000  nurses  on  the 
registers.  The  1958  enrolment  was  2,300. 
In  the  case  of  certified  nursing  assistants— 
that  is,  those  who  are  given  intensive  train- 
ing by  our  own  hospitals  and  by  other 
approved  hospitals— 3,500  now  have  certifi- 
cates, and  we  in  our  own  Ontario  hospitals 
have  trained  2,475  of  those.  The  number 
graduating  in  the  last  year  I  think  was  some- 
where in  the  order  of  570. 

Now,  about  this  matter  of  practical  nurses, 
and  answering  specifically  the  question  asked 
by  my  hon.  friend  from  Wellington  South, 
this  was  mentioned  last  year  and,  as  hon. 
members  will  recall,  my  hon.  predecessor 
spoke  of  a  pilot  project  to  which  he  had 
given  his  tentative  approval  of  commercial 
schools. 

They  have  been  operating  and  they  still 
are  operating.  I  would  like  to  say  at  the 
present  time  that  they  are  doing  everything 
they  possibly  can  to  meet  our  requirements. 
I  have  had  one  or  two  very  satisfactory  meet- 
ings with  them  since  I  took  over  the  depart- 
ment. They  are  doing  the  best,  as  I  have 
stated,  to  meet  at  least  the  minimum  require- 
ments that  we  lay  down  for  training  of  this 
group. 

They  have,  only  within  a  matter  of  the 
past  few  days,  advised  me  that  90  of  their 
students  will  be  prepared— that  is,  they  wall 
have  taken  at  least  this  minimum  curriculum 
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which  we  have  laid  down— and  will  be  pre- 
pared to  sit  for  our  certified  nursing  assistant's 
examination  in  June  or  July  of  this  year. 

I  may  say  that  official  approval  has  not  yet 
been  given  to  them,  but  it  will  be  given  to 
them  if  we  find  that  their  standard  of  training 
is  such  that  justifies  us  awarding  the  certifi- 
cate to  their  graduates,  and  so  long  as  they 
keep  the  curriculum  at  least  up  to  what  we 
consider  is  a  minimum  standard  of  training. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
leave  that,  I  want  to  ask  a  few  questions  with 
regard  to  the  government's  basic  policy  in  this 
field. 

Last  year,  before  there  was  a  change  in 
Ministers,  I  spent  I  hate  to  say  how  many 
many  hours  in  trying  to  get  some  clarification 
as  to  what  was  government  policy,  once  they 
decided  to  set  up  this  so-called  pilot  school. 

Let  me  emphasize,  at  the  outset,  that  I 
do  not  object  to  the  fact  that  the  govern- 
ment moved  into  this  field,  and  was  going  to 
set  some  standards  and  make  these  standards 
be  lived  up  to.  I  say  this  because  I  think, 
as  was  the  case  with  industrial  schools  back 
in  the  1930's  when  The  Department  of  Edu- 
cation moved  in,  perhaps  the  move  was  long 
overdue. 

One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the  gov- 
ernment's move  was  that  one  or  two  of  them 
—at  least  one  of  them  that  was  on  a  pinrely 
correspondence  basis— just  faded  out  of  the 
picture,  because  clearly  it  is  rather  prepos- 
terous that  nurses  could  be  trained  on  a 
purely  correspondence  basis. 

However,  the  thing  that  I  cannot  reconcile 
in  my  own  mind  is  that,  when  the  govern- 
ment had  set  up  what  was  described  as  a 
pilot  effort  through  the  Canadian  school  of 
practical  nursing,  and  was  going  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  bring  their  standards  up 
to  whatever  level  the  government  felt  was 
necessary,  how  they  can  justify— particularly 
in  the  light  of  their  own  particular  free  enter- 
prise philosophy— picking  on  one  school?  I 
can  put  it  in  no  other  terms,  by  picking  out 
one  school  they  were  deliberately  driving 
another  one  out  of  the  field,  because  that  is 
exactly  what  happened. 

Now,  the  other  one  was  just  as  interested 
in  terms  of  meeting  the  standards  that  the 
government  was  willing  to  set  up. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
government's  approach  to  this  thing  became 
even  more  open  to  criticism  when— despite 
the  fact  that  this  school  is  not  approved  and 
is  on  a  pilot  basis  for  a  year  or  two— the 
people  who  are  operating  this  school  took  the 
hon.   Minister's   letter  which  put  them  on  a 


pilot  basis  and  blew  it  up  into  a  big  advertise- 
ment that  was  put  in  the  front  of  their  institu- 
tion, and  has  been  constantly  advertising  in 
the  newspapers  and  over  the  radio  in  terms 
that  they  were  the  only  goverimient-sponsored 
school,  and  that,  therefore,  anybody  who 
wanted  to  get  practical  nurses'  training  would 
have  to  come  to  them. 

In  other  words,  they  were  driving  another 
school  out  of  the  field.  I  will  have  to  put  it 
bluntly  to  the  previous  hon.  Minister  that 
he  successfully  drove  them  out  of  the  field 
by  procrastinating  on  the  issue  until  financi- 
ally they  were  not  in  a  position  to  meet  their 
obligations. 

I  would  like  some  clarification  on  this 
whole  thing,  which  I  discussed  privately  with 
the  hon.  Minister,  so  I  do  not  need  to  go  into 
any  more  detail. 

But,  just  before  I  put  the  question  to  him, 
I  would  like  to  put  a  corollary  to  it  and  that 
is  this:  Will  the  hon.  Minister  give  me  some 
explanation  as  to  why  there  is  such  an  appar- 
ent disinterest  on  the  part  of  many  people 
who  were  desirous  of  getting  a  practical 
nurse's  training  in  the  course  which  the 
department  itself  offers? 

I  have  forgotten  just  exactly  what  the 
incentives  are  for  the  department's  course.  I 
understand  that  they  are  even  paid,  if  I  am 
correct,  rather  than  having  to  pay,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  commercial  school.  I  find  it 
greatly  puzzling,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  why, 
if  the  department  is  offering  a  school  of  prac- 
tical nursing,  this  is  not  sought  after  by 
people  rather  than  going  to  a  commercial 
school,  particularly  if  it  was  a  commercial 
school  whose  standards  were  so  low. 

It  seems  to  me  that  obviously  there  must 
be  something  wrong  in  the  operation  of  the 
course  which  the  department  has  been  offer- 
ing for  some  10  years,  and  I  wish  the  hon. 
Minister  would  comment  on  that,  too,  at  the 
same  time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  what 
was  done  before  I  cannot,  and  do  not  intend 
to,  comment,  I  will  leave  that  to  my  hon. 
predecessor. 

The  government's  policy  is  this— and  I  am 
simply  carrying  on  with  the  policy,  I  believe 
as  laid  down  by  my  hon.  predecessor— that  if 
these  schools  are  going  to  go  into  the  business 
of  training  women  who  are  going  to  be  let 
loose  on  society  as  nurses  or  nursing  assistants, 
they  must  first  of  all  meet  certain  minimum 
standards  of  training.  We  have  laid  down 
those  certain  minimum  standards,  and  the 
school  now  in  operation,  to  which  my  hon. 
friend    refers— and    it    has    been    referred    to 
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many  times  as  a  pilot  project— is  now  meeting 
that   minimum   standard   of   training. 

Another  part  of  the  poUcy  is  that  there  shall 
be  no  unethical  advertising,  and  I  may  say 
the  operators  of  the  school  have  been  told,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  that  any  breach  of  the 
regulations  will  be  frowned  on,  and  they  will 
be  dealt  with  very  quickly  and  very  rigidly. 
They  have  assured  me  that  they  have  changed 
their  entire  advertising  policy,  and  they  also 
have  assured  me  that  their  advertising  copy 
will  be  submitted  for  our  approval  before  it 
is  used.  That  applies  to  newspaper  and  radio 
advertising. 

I  may  say  that  the  operators  know  this 
very  well,  since  I  let  it  be  known  to  them  that 
I  took  a  very  dim  view  of  the  blown-up 
letter,  and  they  very  quickly  and  very  kindly 
took  it  down.  I  think  they  saw,  themselves, 
that  it  just  was  not  exactly  in  keeping  with 
the  ethical  standards  usually  associated  with 
those    engaged    in    the    healing    arts. 

We  have  insisted,  of  course,  as  a  minimum 
standard  of  training  a  certain  number  of 
weeks  of  in-hospital  training  of  an  approved 
nature.  There  can  be  no  instruction  by  cor- 
respondence, and  there  are  to  be  no  more 
salesmen. 

Now,  these  few  items  in  brief  cover  the 
broad  outline  of  the  policy. 

If  others  want  to  get  into  this  field,  there 
is  only  one  thing  we  can  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 
If  we  are  to  permit  one  in  the  field,  then  we 
must  permit  others  if  they  so  desire.  This 
is  a  business  venture. 

I  frankly  must  say  that  I  cannot  understand 
women  spending  their  own  money  to  get  this 
education,  but  they  may  have  very  good  and 
very  sound  reasons  for  doing  so.  The  depart- 
ment has  operated  a  similar  course  for  some 
years  now,  and  I  frankly  cannot  understand 
why  they  do  not  come  to  us.  I  believe,  in 
part,  it  was  because  we  had  no  night  school 
or  night  courses  of  instruction.  When  a 
woman  enrolled  in  our  own  course  she  had  to 
leave  all,  so  to  speak,  she  had  to  lay  down 
her  present  occupation  and  come  in  to  work. 
For  that  reason,  we  gave  them  a  nominal 
training  salary  of  $60  per  month,  all  found. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  commercial  schools, 
of  course,  provide  standard  hours  of  instruc- 
tion. They  will  run  the  course  at  hours  which 
will  be  convenient  to  students.  I  can  quite 
easily  conceive  of  a  student  wanting  to  carry 
on  her  normal  work  in  the  daytime,  at  which 
she  earns  a  reasonable  salary,  and  take  this  as 
a  sort  of  extracurricular  activity,  at  least  for 
the  term  of  her  academic  instruction. 


When  the  time  comes  that  she  must  go 
in  hospital,  I  believe  we  have  laid  it  down 
that  that  hospital  training  must  be  taken  in 
the  day  shift,  that  is,  during  the  daytime 
hours,  because  only  at  that  time,  we  feel,  can 
instruction  be  adequate.  That  is  about  the 
only  reason  I  can  find  for  the  apparent  dis- 
interest, and  I  must  admit  it  has  caused  me 
some  concern. 

However,  we  have  now  one  evening  course 
instituted  in  instruction  under  our  own  plan, 
and  we  are  hopeful— and  I  am  quite  frank  to 
admit  this— that  many  women  will  turn  to  our 
course  and  so  save  themselves  the  cost  of 
the  course. 

I  have  no  other  answer  to  the  question  of 
why  they  should  go  to  a  commercial  school 
instead  of  ours. 

I  am  just  informed  that  our  Toronto  school 
is  always  full.  If  the  need  arises,  then  I 
think  that  we  shall  give  encouragement  to 
expanding  these  courses  and  encouraging 
other  hospitals  to  get  into  the  field. 

There  is  one  other  partial  answer  I  might 
give  to  complete  the  question  previously 
asked,  in  the  matter  of  providing  for  the 
scarcity  of  nurses.  My  hon.  predecessor,  I 
believe,  two  or  three  years  ago  instituted  a 
course  at  Beale  collegiate  at  London  for  high 
school  and  vocational  school  students.  They 
will  graduate  the  first  class  this  summer. 

This,  in  our  opinion,  has  all  the  earmarks 
of  being  a  most  successful  venture.  The  most 
successful  feature,  insofar  as  I  personally  am 
concerned,  is  the  fact  that  quite  a  number 
of  the  girls  who  started  out  in  this  course 
have  completed  their  academic  education  and 
prepared  themselves  to  enter  a  regular  school 
of  nursing  so  they  can  take  their  RN. 

A  collegiate  in  Ottawa,  I  believe,  has 
evinced  a  very  great  deal  of  interest,  and 
we  are  quite  prepared  to  encourage  them  to 
go  ahead  with  beginning  such  a  course  in 
their  collegiate  with  the  opening  of  the  1959 
fall  session. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  make  two  brief  comments. 

First,  I  wish  to  commend  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter for  having  brought  to  an  end  these 
unethical  practices  in  advertising.  I  could 
not  for  the  life  of  me  figure  out  why  they 
were  permitted  as  long  as  they  were,  but  they 
came  to  an  end  under  his  direction,  so  much 
for  that. 

Now,  the  other  point— perhaps  we  will 
have  to  wait  and  let  experience  be  our 
guide— but  not  knowing  the  exact  circum- 
stances under  which  this  government  course 
was   started   in   the  first  instance,   I   am  not 
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in  a  position  to  conclude  as  to  why  com- 
mercial schools  in  the  field  would  want  to 
duplicate  one  in  the  department.  I  presume 
they  felt  maybe  there  were  higher  standards 
or  something  of  that  nature. 

But  it  seems  to  me  we  are  trying  to  ride 
two  horses  here.  If  we  are  going  to  leave  it 
open  to  general  commercial  private  ventures, 
it  seems  to  me  this  is  the  answer  to  it, 
I  do  not  know  why  we  need  to  run  both  of 
them.  Frankly,  my  preference  would  be 
to  do  it  under  the  department,  where  we 
would  make  certain  that  the  standards  were 
being  lived  up  to,  and  we  would  train  as 
many  practical  nurses  as  are  needed. 

However,  we  move  into  a  new  regime, 
and  I  presume  a  year  or  so  from  now  we 
can  examine  it  in  the  light  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  own  puzzlement  with  regard  to 
why  there  is  an  apparent  disinterest  in  the 
department  course,  as  opposed  to  the  com- 
mercial ones,  and  in  light  of  that  experience 
we  can  examine  the  situation  a  year  or 
so  from  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps 
I  misled  the  hon.  member  by  the  word  "dis- 
interest." I  actually  should  not  have  put  it 
that  way.  The  schools  we  have  approved  for 
giving  this  course  are  full  all  the  time,  and 
I  would  suggest,  if  I  may,  that  I  think  our 
success  in  the  field  attracted  these  commercial 
ventures. 

Why  they  do  it,  I  do  not  know,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wise,  or  even 
sensible,  for  us  to  get  out  of  the  field.  We 
were  in  it  first,  and  we  can  still  use  all 
our  nurses,  and  the  commercial  school  tells 
me  that  their  graduates  have  no  difficulty 
getting  positions.  So  long  as  that  is  so, 
one  can  only  conclude  that  there  is  even  a 
demand  for  these  people,  and  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  go  ahead. 

I  understood  the  hon.  member  to  say  that, 
since  we  were  asking  the  same  standards, 
why  did  we  both  stay  in  the  field?  We  have 
set  up  these  minimal  standards,  the  people  in 
the  commercial  school  assure  me  that  they 
are   going   a  little  beyond  this. 

If  they  do,  so  much  the  better,  except 
that  I  have  cautioned  them— and  I  have 
found  it  wise  to  caution  them— not  to  try  to 
give  them  more  than  they  can  take.  After 
all,  the  entrance  requirements  for  these 
schools  is  not  as  high  as  for  a  registered 
nurse,  and  I  was  a  little  apprehensive  in 
looking  at  the  curriculum  lest  the  students 
were  being  given  a  diet  just  a  little  too 
rich  for  their  academic  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  does  not  feed  the  baby 
a  beefsteak,   one  has  to  digest  it   and   pre- 


digest  it  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  cook  it  up, 
so  that  the  baby  is  able  to  digest  it.  So 
it  is  with  these  courses.  I  want  to  caution 
them  all  against— as  we  do  in  our  own 
school— providing  a  diet  which  is  too  rich  for 
the  students  to  take. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter would  answer  a  question  of  mine.  The 
increased  grants  to  nurses  in  training  was  an 
invaluable  assistance  in  our  own  area,  I 
know,  and  I  wonder  why  that  amount  of 
$2  million  has  been  removed  from  the  esti- 
mates this  year— the  assistance  to  nurses  in 
training. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  misunderstanding.  It  has  not  been  abolished. 
The  training  of  nurses  was  all  considered 
as  part  of  the  function  of  operating  a  hospi- 
tal, and  it  is  all  rolled  up,  with  many  other 
things,  in  the  $18  million  which  we  asked 
hon.  members  to  vote  for  the  Ontario  hospital 
services  commission.  The  grant  is  still  there. 
It  is  included,  I  believe,  in  shareable  costs, 
in  the  cost  of  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  Thomas:  The  hon.  Minister  will  admit 
it  was  a  separate  item  last  year. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Most  assuredly.  It  is 
still  being  given,  although  not  in  this  same 
fashion. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Fishleigh  (Woodbine):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  hon.  Minister  says  one  does  not 
feed  the  baby  a  beefsteak.  Well,  that  is  the 
latest  way  to  feed  a  baby,  raw  beefsteak. 
But  the  question  I  wanted  to  ask  is:  do 
we  have  reciprocity  with  foreign  nurses  in 
Canada? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  do  I 
understand  the  hon.  member  correctly?  Does 
he  mean  do  we  accept  nurses  to  practice 
in  Ontario  who  have  been  trained  in  other 
hospitals? 

The  matter  of  control  of  nursing  education, 
of  course,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  nursing 
association,  and  they  have  certain  qualifica- 
tions. If  nurses  meet  Ontario  standards, 
if  they  have  certain  basic  educational  or 
training  standards,  they  are  allowed  to  write 
their  RN  right  away.  If  not,  they  have  to 
make  up  the  deficiencies  in  their  previous 
training  before  they  are  permitted  to  practice 
as  registered  nurses  in  Ontario. 

Vote  506  agreed  to. 

On  vote  507: 

Mr.  L.  H.  Price  (Hastings  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  vote  507,  I  have  3  questions 
I  would  like  to  ask. 
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1.  Can  the  hon.  Minister  give  the  House 
any  figure  about  the  prevalence  of  rabies  in 
Ontario? 

2.  How  many  cases  of  rabies  in  humans 
have  been  diagnosed   during  the  past  year? 

3.  Does  The  Department  of  Health  pro- 
vide free  serum  for  humans;  and  if  they  do, 
how  many  doses  were  distributed  or  admini- 
stered during  the  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  To  the  best  of  our 
knowledge  we  have  not  had  any  report  on  a 
case  of  rabies  in  a  human  being  in  the  prov- 
ince during  the  past  year.  We  cannot  say  how 
many  humans  have  been  infected.  We  have 
given  out  1,400  complete  sets  of  rabies  serum. 
Each  set  consists  of  14  doses  usually  given  in 
a  case  of  a  suspect,  usually  one  vial  per  day 
into  the  wall  of  the  abdomen  for  14 
consecutive  days. 

In  the  case  of  one  whom  it  is  known  has 
been  bitten  by  a  rabid  animal  then  it  is 
recommended  that  they  be  given  two  injec- 
tions daily  for  the  first  7  days  and  then 
another  injection  daily  for  the  remaining  7 
days.  We  have  given  1,400  such  sets,  each 
containing  14  treatments.  Therefore,  we  can 
assume  that  1,400  people  have  been  exposed 
to  rabid  animals. 

The  Department  of  Health  in  Ontario 
provides  this  free,  and  the  cost  of  each  kit 
is  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
between  $8  and  $10.  Therefore,  it  can  be 
said  we  are  providing  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  between  $8  and  $10 
towards  the  treatment  of  each  one  of  those 
people  who  have  been  exposed  in  the 
province. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  refer  to  item  4:  outbreaks  of 
diseases,  sanitary  investigations,  control  of 
typhoid  fever,  including  compensation  for 
carriers.  This  is  my  question,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  the  hon.  Minister: 

It  has  come  to  my  attention  that  one  of 
my  constituents  was  detained  for  quite  a 
considerable  time  in  one  of  our  big  hospitals, 
on  a  new  and  modern  disease  called  mono- 
nucleosis, as  being  a  carrier  before  she  was 
finally  cleared.  Is  that  disease  to  be  con- 
sidered in  with  the  carrier  diseases  in 
compensation? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  this  mononucle- 
osis, of  course,  has  no  relationship  to  typhoid. 

Mr.  Lewis:  That  is  my  question.  It  is  a 
new  one.  They  are  now  predicting  that  there 
are  carriers  of  this  disease  and  detaining 
them  in  hospitals.  Will  the  same  considera- 
tion be  given,  relative  to  compensation,  as 
the  diseases  we  have  defined? 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  at  least  not  accord- 
ing to  our  present  thinking.  The  typhoid 
carrier  is  essentially  a  menace  to  public 
health— a  very  grave  menace  to  the  public 
health— particularly  if  engaged  in  certain 
types  of  work  connected  with  food,  such  as 
waitresses,  cooks,  and  all  the  various  phases 
of  food  distribution  and  food  handling.  For 
that  reason  we  feel,  since  it  is  necessary  by 
law  to  restrict  their  field  of  employment,  we 
must  give  them  some  very  minor  compensa- 
tion at  least. 

The  patient  with  mononucleosis— and  I  may 
be  quite  out  of  order,  trying  to  talk  about  this 
because  I  have  been  out  of  practice  for  a 
couple  of  years— I  cannot  think  of  any  partic- 
ular danger  arising  from  the  mononucleosis 
carrier. 

I  believe  it  can  be  said  in  broad  generality 
that  there  are  carriers  of  many  diseases- 
there  are  those,  for  instance,  who  carry  the 
germ  which  causes  strep  throat.  They,  them- 
selves, probably  had  built  up  a  natural 
immunity  to  it.  But  if  they  come  in  contact 
with  one  who  does  not  have  immunity,  then 
they  are  liable  to  pass  on  the  disease.  They 
can  be  carriers.  This  goes  on  in  many  other 
diseases. 

I  have  to  admit  that  I  know  nothing  about 
this  mononucleosis  carrier,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  say  any  more  about  it,  other  than  that 
we  have  not  yet  considered  providing  com- 
pensation for  carriers  other  than  typhoid  or 
paratyphoid. 

Mr.  Worton:  This  might  need  a  new  clas- 
sification, but  in  the  interests  of  those  in  the 
House  who  are  losing  their  hair,  I  would  like 
to  know  what  steps  are  being  taken  to— 

An  hon.  member:    Compensation. 

Mr.  Worton:  —register  those  who  are  claim- 
ing to  have  a  cure.  Are  they  licenced,  and 
are  they  checked  up  on  by  The  Department 
of  Health? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  can  feel  for  my  hon. 
friend.  Mine  is  going  backward,  too.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  is  a  matter  which  does  not  come 
under  our  jurisdiction.  This  is  a  very  vexed 
and  vexing  question,  not  only  in  the  matter 
of  cures  and  treatments  for  baldness,  but 
in  cures  and  treatments  for  many  other 
things. 

When  it  becomes  a  matter  of  menacing  the 
public  health,  again  I  can  assure  the  hon.. 
members  that  the  department  will  step  in,  as 
governments  have  done  in  the  past.  We 
recall  the  great  furor,  a  few  years  ago, 
concerning    cancer    cures,    when   it    was   felt 
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necessary  to  set  up  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate all  of  these  cures. 

Now,  from  time  immemorial,  I  believe 
there  have  been  those  who  advocated  various 
cures  for  baldness.  The  thing  that  is  passing 
strange  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  those 
who  are  usually  most  ardent  in  selling  those 
cures  are  so  bald  themselves,  one  wonders 
why  they  never  tried  them  upon  themselves. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  that  would  be  the 
best  point  against  their  product. 

But,  of  course,  the  human  being  is  a 
gambler,  and  he  is  always  ready  to  take  a 
chance,  so  I  am  afraid  that  so  long  as  hon. 
members  and  others  among  us  are  going 
to  go  bald,  and  are  willing  to  take  the  chance, 
there  is  not  very  much  else  we  can  do  about 
it  at  the  present  time. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  On  vote  507,  this  is  the  right 
time  for  me  to  rise. 

An  hon.  member:  Yul  Brynner  is  here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  I  notice,  you  know, 
Mr.  Chairman,  coming  from  the  part  of  the 
country  where  I  do,  we  have  a  lot  of  Finnish 
people  who  are  not  too  good  at  English,  and 
they  run  camps  and  so  on,  and  they  might 
sometimes  get  a  letter  from  the  epidemiologi- 
cal branch.  I  would  Uke  to  see  some  language 
less  couched  in  university  training,  and  so  on, 
because  they  might  think  they  were  being 
accused  of  some  crime,  and  ask  me  for  some 
place  in  one  of  my  institutions. 

Does  the  word  epidemiological  mean  an 
epidemic  that  is  not  logical,  or  what  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word? 

I  would  like  an  explanation  of  that,  because 
I  see  it  has  to  do  with  the  unorganized  dis- 
tricts, and  some  day  I  am  going  to  be  asked 
about  that  and  will  not  be  able  to  answer. 
So  I  wish  the  hon.  Minister  would  give  me 
an  explanation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  May  I  answer  my  hon. 
friend,  sir,  by  saying,  in  very  plain  and  very 
crude  language,  it  is  bug  control. 

Mr.  R.  Brunelle  (Cochrane  North):  Under 
vote  507,  would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to 
answer  a  few  questions  on  polio  vaccine? 

First,  does  The  Department  of  Health  have 
any  idea  of  how  many  of  our  people  have 
received  polio  vaccine?  Second,  is  this  pro- 
vided free  by  the  department?  Third,  can 
all  doctors  in  the  province  of  Ontario  get  this 
vaccine  readily?  Lastly,  how  much  vaccine 
was  distributed  during  the  past  year? 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
afraid  that  we  have  no  accurate  figures  as  to 
how  many  of  our  people  have  been  vaccin- 
ated against  polio.  I  think  we  can  take  a 
fairly  reliable  guess  at  it  from  the  fact  that, 
during  1958,  as  I  already  stated,  only  20  cases 
of  paralytic  polio  were  reported,  and  all  cases 
have  to  be  reported. 

Out  of  those— I  would  repeat  for  the  benefit 
of  those  of  the  hon.  members  who  have  not 
yet  been  vaccinated— out  of  those  20,  some 
15  had  not  been  vaccinated,  so  that  only  5 
vaccinated  people  developed  paralytic  polio. 
That,  I  think,  is  a  very  excellent  advertisment 
for  it. 

However,  we  can  say  that  in  1958  we 
distributed  2.2  million  doses  of  polio  vaccine, 
so  we  can  guess  that  somewhere  around  1 
million  additional  people  were  vaccinated 
during  the  year  1958,  allowing  two  doses  for 
each  one,  and  some  of  them  probably  got  in 
their  third  dose. 

It  is  still  provided  by  the  department,  and 
we  have  no  intention,  at  the  present  time,  of 
changing  that  policy.  It  is  provided  free  of 
charge,  and  I  had  the  privilege  of  announcing 
to  this  House  some  weeks  ago  that  we  now 
have  the  quadruple  vaccine  for  children,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  will  be  good  news  to 
most  of  our  youngsters  that— instead  of  having 
to  take  many  needles  to  be  protected  against 
the  various  diseases  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject—they are  cut  down  still  further. 

This  quadruple  vaccine  protects  against 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  tetanus  and  now 
polio,  all  in  one  shot. 

All  of  the  doctors,  or  any  doctor,  duly 
licenced  to  practice  in  Ontario,  can  secure 
this  free  of  charge  by  sending  to  our  labratory 
for  it,  and  they  can  get  it  quite  readily.  There 
has  been  no  scarcity  during  the  past  year. 

Vote  507  agreed  to. 

Vote  508  agreed  to. 

On  vote  509: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  vote  509  would  the 
hon.  Minister  tell  me  how  many  tuberculosis 
hospital  beds  we  have  in  Ontario?  How  many 
are  occupied  and  what  is  the  government's 
present  thinking  on  the  use  of  the  growing 
proportion    which   are    not    occupied? 

Hon.  Mt.  Dymond:  There  are,  in  round 
figures,  4,000  tuberculosis  beds  in  the  prov- 
ince. About  1,000  are  vacant  at  the  present 
time.  These  are  being  taken  up  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

The  Freeport  sanatorium  liberated  40,  I 
believe,  last  year  which  were  taken  over  as 
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hospital  beds  for  chronic  care  cases,  and  an 
additional  40  have  been  taken  over  there  just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  making  a  total  of  80  beds 
in  that  sanatorium. 

Gravenhurst  is  at  present  under  review  by 
the  Ontario  hospital  services  commission  to 
see  what  use  it  can  be  put  to. 

We  of  The  Department  of  Health,  partic- 
ularly our  mental  health  branch,  are  very 
interested  in  the  London  sanatorium  at  the 
present  time.  There  we  hope  to  establish— 
if  we  are  able  to  procure  the  property— our 
institution  for  investigation  and  research  into 
mental  retardation,  the  diagnostic  and  screen- 
ing and  assessment  centre  which  I  spoke  to 
the  House  about  some  weeks  ago. 

We  also  have  some  of  our  people  looking 
over  the  Essex  sanatorium  down  in  Windsor 
district  with  a  view  to  putting  its  80  beds  to 
use.  We  are  actively  looking  at  all  those 
vacant  beds. 

I  would  like  to  say  this— Hamilton,  of 
course,  has  been  taken  over  as  more  or  less 
a  general,  I  believe,  a  children's  hospital 
in  part  of  it- 
Mr.  Child:  The  Wilcox  building  has  been 
taken  over  from  the  sanatorium. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  It  says  available  beds 
are  pretty  well  used  there,  too.  This  is  very 
much  under  control  at  the  present  time,  and 
I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  that  every 
available  bed  will  be  put  to  good  use. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Chairman— and  I  appreciate  being 
given  it— to  emphasize  again  that  we  should 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  tuberculosis  is 
still  a  very  present  disease  among  us.  It 
is  quite  true  that  our  mortality  rate  has  been 
cut  considerably,  I  believe  it  is  down  to 
about  3  per  1,000.  It  is  down  very,  very  low 
relative  to  what  it  was.  It  has  dropped  some- 
thing like  68  per  cent,  or  70  per  cent. 

This  is  the  mortality  rate,  but  the  incidence 
rate  is  still  as  high  as  it  was  about  5  years 
ago;  at  least  it  has  only  come  down  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  20  per  cent. 
This  is  a  matter  which  needs  to  be  empha- 
sized and  re-emphasized,  while  the  beds  are 
not  being  occupied— while  we  are  able  to 
release  beds— this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
length  of  in-hospital  stay  has  been  greatly 
reduced,  due  to  the  use  of  modern  drugs  and 
modern  treatment  methods. 

Whereas  patients  formerly  would  stay 
in  a  sanatorium  for  15  months  or  more, 
now  they  may  stay  6  months  or  even  less, 
in  some  cases— 6  to  8  months,  I  believe,  is 
around  the  average.  I  am  speaking  from 
memory,    and    using    very    round   figures    at 


the  present  time,  but  this  does  account  for 
the  number  of  vacant  beds. 

However,  the  fact  still  remains  that  we  are 
still  admitting  about  the  same  number  of 
new  patients  every  year  and  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  tuberculosis 
prevention  and  control  is  still  a  very,  very 
pressing  item,  and  still  needs  and  will,  we 
believe,  for  some  time,  need,  the  attention 
of  the  department. 

Vote  509  agreed  to. 

On  vote   510: 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  (High  Park):  On  item 
7:  industrial  hygiene  branch.  I  know  that 
the  air  pollution  control  branch  is  in  this 
industrial  hygiene  division,  and  many  hon. 
members  in  the  House  have  a  genuine  interest 
in  this  problem. 

The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act  was  passed 
just  a  year  ago,  and  this  year  we  passed 
several  amendments  to  the  Act.  I  know  that 
they  are  doing  a  great  job  here  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  It  is  something  new,  and 
they  are  extending  their  efforts  to  keep  the 
air  clean  in  our  great  province.  I  am  just 
going  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  would 
like  to  comment  generally  on  the  work  of 
the  air  pollution  control  branch,  and  all  they 
are  doing  up  to  date. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
hon.  members  will  remember,  last  year,  or 
the  year  before,  permissible  legislation  was 
given  for  metropolitan  Toronto  and  the  city 
of  Hamilton  to  go  ahead  with  their  efiForts 
in  this  regard.  I  think  I  can  say,  with  much 
justification,  that  their  experiences  have  been 
extremely  helpful  to  us. 

Apart  from  them,  we  have  only  come  into 
the  picture  in  an  advisory  capacity.  We  have 
had  many  requests  for  advice  from  various 
municipalities  on  questions  pertaining  to  this 
matter.  No  other  municipality  as  yet  has 
shown  any  great  interest  in  going  ahead  with 
it,  but  we  try  to  give  them  all  the  encourage- 
ment we  can  as  the  opportunity  arises. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  city  of  Hamilton 
has  been  very  vigorous— not  that  I  am  mini- 
mizing the  figure  exhibited  by  those  for 
metropolitan  Toronto;  they,  too,  have  been 
very  vigorous.  I  believe  the  people  in  Hamil- 
ton may  be  able  to  claim  a  few  marks  for 
trying  to  forge  ahead  a  little  faster.  They 
did  come  to  us  suggesting  some  rather  far- 
reaching  amendments. 

In  fact,  we  felt,  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge and  the  present  state  of  this  matter, 
the  amendments  they  were  suggesting  were 
just   a   little   too   far-reaching,    and   we   did 
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urge  them  to  reconsider,  which  they  did. 
And  the  amendments  we  brought  in  are  more 
of  a  procedural  nature  to  allow  them,  and  us, 
to  continue  to  forge  ahead  in  this  matter, 
but  not  to  try  to  do  things  which  we  may 
later  have  occasion  to  regret  or  have  to 
withdraw. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Is  that  a  branch  entirely 
devoted  to  air  pollution,  or  does  it  include 
industrial  hygiene?    Is  it  a  joint  affair? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Air  pollution  is  only 
one  phase  of  its  activities,  it  is  the  complete 
industrial  hygiene  branch.  Indeed,  one  of  the 
functions  coming  under  its  care  is  this  matter 
of  radiation,  and  there  are  other  things 
with  which  it  is  interested.  But,  at  the 
present  time,  air  pollution  is  only  a  small 
phase  of  its  operations. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Is  the  industrial  hygiene 
branch  taking  over  the  air  pollution?  I 
think  one  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
select  committee  on  air  pollution,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, was  this;  that  a  separate  branch  be  set 
up  for  this  important  phase. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Yes,  that  is  quite  true 
—and  I  would  perhaps  be  speaking  out  of 
turn— but  I  feel  that  I  am  quite  in  order  to 
say  that  that  recommendation  came  about 
because  it  was  already  expressed  as  the  policy 
of  this  government,  and  everybody  is  well 
aware  that  this  government  keeps  its  word.  I 
can  assure  the  House  that,  when  the  time 
comes  and  that  is  necessary,  a  separate  branch 
will  be  set  up. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  House,  through 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  director.  Dr. 
Jephcott,  is  engaged  in  this  work  full  time. 
He  does  this  work  only. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Since  the  report  was  pre- 
sented, as  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  3  years 
have  passed  by  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  remind  my 
hon.  friend  that  Rome  was  not  built  in  a 
day,  that  the  wheels  of  democratic  govern- 
ment do  move  slowly.  But,  it  has  already 
been  pointed  out  to  this  House,  they  move 
ahead  always.  We  always  move  forward— 
we  never  step  backward. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Innes  (Oxford):  I  have  had 
several  complaints  along  this  line,  too,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  any  fines  have  been  imposed  on 
factories  which  have  continually  broken  the 
law.  What  actually  can  we  do  other  than 
to  continually  warn  them? 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this,  of 
course,  is  completely  under  municipal  control, 
and  I  am  really  not  in  a  position  to  say 
whether  any  fines  have  been  levied  or  penal- 
ties enforced.  But,  I  do  know  that  charges 
have  been  made.  Indeed,  I  think  that  we 
ourselves— and  I  say  this  with  a  little  bit  of 
shame— our  own  government  was  threatened 
with  prosecutions  on  at  least  two  occa- 
sions. I  am  quite  surprised  to  see  my 
hon.  friends  opposite  cheering  because  their 
own  government  was  threatened  with  prose- 
cution. It  does  point  up  the  fact,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  municipal  authorities  are  very 
assiduous  and  sensitive  to  responsibilities  in 
this  matter. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  read,  in  some  of 
our  Toronto  newspapers,  that  several  firms  and 
organizations  in  the  city  are  about  to  be 
prosecuted.  Indeed,  I  think  certain  phases 
of  the  city's  own  operations  are  about  to  be 
prosecuted  for  breaches  of  these  regulations. 

Vote  510  agreed  to. 

Vote  511  agreed  to. 

Vote  512  agreed  to. 

On  vote  513: 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are 
one  or  two  comments  I  would  like  to  make 
on  this.  First,  once  again,  if  there  is  one 
bright  .spot  in  this  government's  programme, 
which  is  sometimes  so  dressed  up  in  window 
dressing  that  we  cannot  discover  what  is 
going  on,  this  is  the  bright  spot. 

However,  since  the  government  is  claim- 
ing so  much  credit  for  it,  I  cannot  forego 
the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that  last  year 
I  raised  a  number  of  issues  with  regard  to 
the  mental  health  programme,  and  at  that 
time  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  ran  true 
to  form.  He  defended  the  weaknesses  of  the 
policy  and  proclaimed  it  as  one  of  the  best 
in  the  world;  clearly,  by  implication,  what 
the  hon.  Minister  is  suggesting  this  year,  is 
that  what  they  had  as  a  programme  last  year 
had  some  pretty  serious  defects  in  it. 

There  are  two  or  three  questions  which 
I  raised  last  year,  and  I  would  like  to  raise 
them  again  in  sort  of  an  up-to-date  context. 
Perhaps  I  can  do  them  in  order,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, so  that  we  can  deal  with  each  one  in 
turn. 

First,  with  regard  to  the  size  of  the  various 
institutions.  I  am  quoting  some  of  the 
observations  of  professional  people  who  refer 
to  these  large  institutions  as  monstrosities  in 
the  field.  Last  year  I  queried  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter as  to  what  he  felt  was  the  minimum  size 
a  hospital  should  be. 
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1  think  this  point  itself  shows  how  the 
government  has  changed  its  thinking  in  the 
intervening  12-month  period,  because  last 
year  the  then  lion.  Minister  made  a  very 
vigorous  case  for  the  fact  that  a  minimum 
hospital  of  600  beds  was  what— or  rather 
600  beds  was  the  minimum,  if  we  went 
below  that  we  ran  into  what  might  be 
described   as   higher   overhead   costs. 

I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  the 
hon.  Minister  this  year  has  come  down  to  what 
the  professionals  have  been  advising  for  a 
number  of  years,  namely,  something  in  the 
range  of  250  and  300  beds.  That  being  the 
case,  I  have  two  specific  questions  I  would 
like   to    ask   the   hon.    Minister: 

1.  What  is  his  explanation  for  what  I 
think  was  an  announcement,  in  an  earlier 
statement  of  his  in  the  House,  to  the  effect 
that  the  department  is  contemplating  the 
building  of  a  1,000-bed  hospital  somewhere 
within  reaching  distance  of  Toronto?  One 
thousand  beds  is  4  times  what  he  stated  was 
his  ideal. 

2.  What  does  the  government  propose  to 
do  with  the  present  big  institutions— some  of 
which  are  almost  newly  opened— such  as 
North    Bay? 

For  example,  some  people  have  suggested 
in  the  past,  because  of  their  great  antagonism 
to  these  big  buildings,  that  they  should  be 
blown  up.  I  notice  in  the  series  of  articles 
on  mental  health  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  recently,  they  said  that  the  approach  of 
the  government  was  going  to  not  blow  them 
up  but  to  break  them  up  into  a  number  of 
smaller    institutions. 

What  is  the  government's  thinking  on  this, 
and  how  are  they  going  to  bring  these  large 
institutions— some  of  which  are  very  new— 
within  the  new  format  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  announced  as  being  ideal? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  1  wonder  if  I  am  ever  going  to  get  over 
the  number  of  shocks  that  are  assailing 
me  this  afternoon.  For  the  second  time, 
my  hon.  friend  has  congratulated  us  on  the 
very  fine  work  we  are  trying  to  do,  and 
again   I    appreciate    this    very   much    indeed. 

You  see,  sir,  this  all  points  up  what  1  said 
many  times  in  the  past,  that  at  heart  he 
is  really  a  good  fellow,  and  I  believe  there 
is  still  some  hope  that  he  will  come  to  see 
the   light. 

We  are  very  proud  to  know  that  the  hon. 
member  feels  that  this  is  indeed  a  bright 
spot  in  our  programme.  We  feel  that  way 
about  it,  too,  and  while  I  appreciate  his 
interest,  and  while  I  know  perfectly  well  that 


he  is  sincerely  interested  in  the  matter,  I 
would  point  out— as  I  did  at  the  time  I 
presented  this  programme— this  is  not  the 
thinking    of    yesterday    or    last    year. 

Indeed,  1  think,  if  I  can  recall  one  state- 
ment I  made  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  this 
thinking  began  away  back  around  1883,  when 
one  of  our  own  superintendents  in  one  of  our 
first  institutions  at  London  reported  some 
of  his  ideas  at  that  time.  Unfortunately, 
somewhere  they  got  lost— not  only  in  Ontario, 
but  all  over  the  world— because  the  whole 
thinking  related  to  the  treatment  of  mentally 
ill  people  changed  at  that  time. 

I  am  very  glad,  with  my  hon.  friend,  to 
know  that  the  thinking  of  our  people  is  com- 
ing back  to  a  more  realistic— to  say  the 
least,  not  to  mention  a  more  humane— attitude 
towards  these  unfortunate  people  who  are  ill. 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
without  running  the  risk  of  getting  wound 
up  about  this  matter— and  I  do  on  occasion 
get  wound  up  about  it— there  is  no  more 
stigma  attached  to  the  mentally  ill  patient 
than  there  is  to  the  patient  with  heart 
disease.  Indeed,  on  occasion— if  carelessness 
can  be  imputed— very  often  the  patient  suffer- 
ing from  heart  disease  is  so  suffering  because 
of  his  own  personal  carelessness,  whereas, 
I  think,  that  can  scarcely  ever  be  said  about 
the  mentally  ill  patient. 

For  that  reason,  it  is  good  to  know  that 
society  is  finally  advancing  or  evolving,  as 
society  gradually  does— for  it  is  far  better 
to  go  forward  by  a  process  of  evolution  than 
revolution— and  society  is  evolving  to  the 
point  where  we  are  looking  on  our  more 
imfortunate  fellow  men  in  true  perspective. 

Regarding  the  size  of  the  institutions, 
I  admit  to  my  hon.  friend  that  I  did  say, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  say,  that  the  ideal 
unit  size  is  250  to  300  beds.  However,  if 
my  hon.  friend  will  re-read  what  I  said, 
I  did  not  state  specifically  that  was  our  final 
thinking  on  the  matter.  They  would  be  in 
units  of  250  to  300  beds,  but  that  does  not 
mean  to  say  in  the  same  location  we  will  have 
all  the  same-sized  units.  Our  idea  is  that  2 
or  3,  at  the  most  4,  such  units  in  any  one 
location  is  plenty  big  enough. 

I  would  point  out,  too,  very  carefully  that, 
in  our  thinking,  these  units  need  not  all 
be  active  treatment  units— all  the  various 
ancillary  services  associated  with  the  care 
and    treatment. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  word 
"care."  The  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill 
person  is  only  one  phase,  his  care  during 
treatment    and    after    treatment,    particularly 
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his  care  with  a  view  to  rehabihtation,  is 
most  essential. 

We  may  still  find  it  necessary  to  have 
apparently  large  institutions,  but  what  I  do 
hope— and  what  We  plan  at  the  present  time- 
is  that  we  will  not  have  the  huge  mausoleum- 
like strvictures  with  great  numbers  of  beds 
piled  row  on  row  in  them,  as  has  been  the 
thinking   over   the   past   50   or   60   years. 

The  announcement  to  which  I  think  my 
hon.  friend  refers  was  discussed  and  consid- 
ered at  the  time  The  Department  of  Public 
Works  presented  the  estimate  of  a  1,000-bed 
hospital  for  the  Toronto  area.  I  believe 
this  was  badly  put. 

What  we  did  mean  to  convey  was  that, 
in  our  calculations,  the  Toronto  area  still 
requires  at  least  1,000  additional  beds  for 
mentally  ill  patients,  or  for  the  treatment  of 
mentally  ill  patients.  That  may  all  be  in  one 
institution  in  units  of  250  or  300  beds,  that 
will  depend  entirely  on  circumstances  at  the 
time  we  come  to  building  it.  I  can  assure 
hon.  members  that,  unless  the  architects,  in 
consultation  with  psychiatrists,  decide  that  the 
present  architectural  style  is  the  best  type  of 
building— and  I  would  hope  that  tliey  will  not 
—I  do  not  believe  that  it  will  be  patterned 
after  our  present  buildings. 

Our  policy,  therefore,  is  to  go  into  the 
small  units,  as  I  already  stated— 250  or  300 
beds  per  unit.  There  may  be  3  or  4,  I 
repeat,  of  those  units  in  connection  with  one 
central  administration,  one  central  block 
of  services.  This  may  be  dictated  by  policy. 
As  I  pointed  out,  in  long  range  this  is  going 
to  be  a  costly  programme,  but  I  again 
emphasize  that  I  have  no  apology  to  oifer 
for  that. 

The  hon.  member  did  quote  the  North 
Bay  institution,  and  I  would  point  out  to 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  North  Bay  insti- 
tution is  one  of  764  beds,  which  would  be 
two  such  units. 

What  is  our  policy  with  regard  to  the 
present  hospitals?  I  think  I  made  that  clear 
when  I  spoke  recently.  Our  policy  is  just 
exactly  as  what  Mr.  Spurgeon  so  ably  put  in 
the  series  of  articles  he  wrote  concerning  this 
plan,  to  break  them  up— to  organizationally 
break  them  up— into  smaller  functional  units. 

Instead  of  segregating  manic-depressives 
here,  and  schizophrenics  there,  and  so  on,  we 
will  take  them  as  they  run,  and  allocate  them 
to  each  one  of  these  units,  so  that  each  unit's 
staff  will  be  treating  some  of  all  types  of 
illness,  rather  than  segregating  them  accord- 
ing to  disease  classification  and  each  mem- 
ber of  the  staff  specializing  in  one  phase  as 
has  been  our  practice  in  the  past. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman:  I  will 
proceed  to  the  next  question  I  want  to  raise. 

The  hon.  Minister  quite  rightly  says  that 
basic  to  this  whole  programme  is  going  to  be 
this  changing  public  attitude.  Now,  public 
attitudes  do  not  change  overnight,  and  they 
require  some  pretty  intensive  educational 
effort. 

Last  year,  for  example,  I  quoted  the  kind 
of  thing  which,  I  think,  has  been  true  in 
other  areas.  For  example,  there  is  the  case, 
described  in  Chatelaine  magazine,  where 
women's  clubs  in  Regina  had  organized  bus 
loads  of  the  club  ladies  to  go  out  and  spend 
time  in  one  of  the  mental  institutions.  The 
article  described  some  of  the  really  exciting 
things  which  happened  when  somebody  who 
had  been  "lost"  for  as  many  as  20  or  25  years 
found  someone  who  was  taking  an  interest, 
and  gradually  came  out  of  the  darkness  she 
had  been  living  in— if  I  may  describe  it  as 
that— and  recovered  to  a  considerable  degree. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  this:  When  I  raised  this  last  year,  I 
suggested— on  the  basis  of  the  information  I 
had  then,  and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister  con- 
firmed it— that  we  had  a  variety  of  patterns 
in  our  institutions.  Some  superintendents 
were  very  open-minded  on  the  proposition  of, 
in  effect,  opening  their  doors  and  having  the 
public  come  in  and  see  the  institutions  and 
try  to  get  a  first-hand  picture  of  what  was 
being  attempted.  In  other  institutions  the 
superintendent  did  not  look  upon  this  with 
favour,  and  therefore  it  was  not  done. 

I  understand  that  very  shortly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  are  going  to  have  a  mental  health 
week,  and  I  was  wondering  whether  an  alert 
hon.  Minister,  such  as  we  have,  has  mapped 
out  some  plans  whereby  we  can  use  this 
mental  health  week  this  year  as  an  occasion 
to  launch,  perhaps  in  a  rather  dramatic  way, 
an  opportunity  for  the  community  to  get  to 
know  our  institutions  and  to  intensify  this 
educational  process. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
appreciate  those  observations  of  the  hon. 
member  very  much.  I  have  frankly  admitted 
to  him,  in  conversation  on  this  matter,  some- 
thing which  our  own  superintendents  will 
—and  I  am  quite  sure  have,  on  occasion- 
discussed  among  themselves.  Their  attitude, 
too,  has  changed.  The  attitude  of  many  of 
our  superintendents  has  been  very  forward 
looking  in  this  regard. 

I  cannot  condemn  the  attitude  of  those 
others  who  have  not  been  as  forward  looking 
because  this  is  sincerely  their  belief.  Their 
method,  they  believe,  is  the  proper  way  in 
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which  to  deal  with  this.  But  we  are  chal- 
lenging our  superintendents  now,  and  they 
are  challenging  themselves,  to  look  ahead 
at  this  whole  broad  picture  of  the  treatment 
and  care  of  the  mentally  ill. 

As  I  stated  in  my  preliminary  remarks,  on 
April  26  to  May  2  we  are  going  to  have 
mental  health  week  throughout  the  whole 
continent,  if  not  throughout  the  world. 

I  would  again  urge  and,  indeed,  I  would 
challenge,  every  hon.  member  in  this  House, 
not  to  go  alone,  as  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
tive assembly,  but  those  who  have  wives  and 
children  to  take  them  along. 

I  do  not  think  a  hospital  of  any  kind  is  a 
place  to  take  any  young  children,  but  take  the 
older  children  along,  and  let  them  see  that 
these  are  sick  people  who  need  their  under- 
standing and  their  sympathy  and,  above  all, 
the  interest  of  fellow  beings. 

I,  too,  was  interested  in  that  article  in 
Chatelaine,  as  I  have  been  interested  in  many 
such  articles  in  such  journals.  The  work  of 
the  lay  people  who  have,  for  many  years, 
quietly  been  going  ahead  in  their  own  small 
way  to  encourage  the  interest  of  their  neigh- 
bours and  their  friends  in  this  matter,  is  rather 
staggering  when  one  adds  it  all  up.  It  may 
be  that  it  happens  only  in  one  or  two  of  the 
hospitals,  and  it  may  be  that  it  all  arose  out 
of  one  or  two  people  going  down  for  a  walk 
through  the  hospital  grounds  and  taking  an 
interest  in  one  or  two  particular  patients.  But 
it  is  amazing  how  interested  the  lay  people 
have  become. 

I  cannot  single  out  any  particular  organi- 
zation, but,  of  course,  the  Canadian  mental 
health  association,  with  its  various  provincial 
branches,  is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  leaders  in 
this  field. 

Many  hon.  members  doubtless  know  about 
the  work  that  has  been  done  in  assisting 
us  in  case  finding  and  prevention  and  control 
of  tuberculosis  by  the  Canadian  tuberculosis 
association  with  its  provincial  branches.  I, 
frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  am  looking  for  equally 
good  results  from  the  various  branches  of 
the  Canadian  and  provincial  mental  health 
association.  I  know  they  are  tremendously 
interested  in  this  whole  field,  and  I  know  we 
are  going  to  get  all  the  support  and  co-opera- 
tion that  they  can  possibly  afford  us. 

But,  in  our  own  hospitals  and  among  our 
own  people,  it  is  rather  surprising  to  find 
the  various  functions  and  the  various  projects 
that  they  themselves  have  undertaken.  Only 
a  few  days  ago  I  had  a  very  urgent  request 
b)y  one  of  the  hon.  members— indeed  one  of 
the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition— that  a 


group  in  his  own  riding  were  interested  in 
making  quilts  for  one  of  our  hospitals. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  province  does  not  need 
to  accept  quilts,  by  any  means.  We  can 
provide  blankets  for  our  patients.  But  if  this 
helps  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  the  people, 
then  by  all  means  let  them  make  all  the 
quilts  they  can.  We  are  delighted  to  accept 
them,  and  I  know  that  the  government  will  be 
delighted  to  accept  them,  and  I  would  hope 
that  the  public  would  look  on  that  as  the 
proper  way. 

I  must  say  here  that,  in  the  matter  of  used 
clothing,  I  will  draw  the  line  because  I  think 
we  should  dress  these  people  as  well  as  we 
possibly  can.  Somebody  said  to  me  the  other 
day  that  the  patients'  dresses  had  no  shape 
and  no  style.  Well,  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  if  our  patients  want  to  wear  sack  dresses, 
or  trapeze  dresses,  or  what-have-you  dresses, 
then,  by  all  means,  I  think  we  should  provide 
them  for  them. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  ought  to  have 
Dior— or  whoever  makes  these  things— but  at 
least  we  can  copy  these  styles,  and  if  it  makes 
our  patients  feel  better— as  many  times  a  dress 
or  a  hairdo  or  cosmetic  or  something  of  the 
kind  for  a  woman  does  make  her  feel  better- 
then  I  can  assure  the  hon.  members  that 
every  effort  will  be  directed  towards  doing 
everything  we  possibly  can  to  renewing  their 
zest  for  living  and  to  encouraging  a  complete 
new  interest  in  life. 

We  have  people  who  visit  our  hospitals 
now  and  take  a  few  selected  patients  out  for 
afternoon  tea,  and  they  take  them  downtown 
shopping.  We  are  going  to  ask  the  churches 
to  open  up  the  doors  and  encourage  our 
patients  to  go  in  and  worship  inside  the  door 
of  the  church.  I  am  not  too  concerned  about 
building  churches  on  the  grounds  of  our  hos- 
pitals, I  do  not  want  our  hospitals  to  become 
communities,  I  want  our  hopitals  to  be  part 
of  the  communities,  and  the  patients  therein 
to  be  members  of  the  community.  If  it  is 
all  right  for  me,  as  a  member  of  the  com- 
munity, to  worship  in  the  local  church,  then 
I  say  it  is  all  right  for  my  patients  to  come  out 
of  the  hospital,  as  soon  as  they  are  physically 
able,  to  worship  in  a  community  church. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  that  we  are 
planning  to  try  to  do  at  the  present  time. 

I  would  hope  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  will  not  be  too  disappointed  in  the 
rather  startling  programme  we  have,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  little  startling  because  it  is  difiFer- 
ent.  Without  revealing  the  details  of  our 
programme  for  mental  health  week,  which 
have  not  yet  been  completely  worked  out,  I 
will  say  that  we  are  going  to  do  everything 
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we  possibly  can  during  that  week  to  stimulate 
a  new  interest  in  the  welfare  and  future  good 
of  our  patients  in  the  Ontario  hospitals. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a 
little  disturbed  that  the  discussion  on  this 
particular  estimate  is  being  reduced  to 
a  duologue,  but  I  have  one  more  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister. 

To  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
developments  in  this  whole  new  approach  is 
the  so-called  sheltered  workshop.  In  view  of 
the  fact  there  are  a  growing  number  of  men- 
tally disturbed  people  who  are  voluntarily 
going  into  our  mental  institutions,  some  of 
whom  may  have  employment  that  they  can 
continue,  some  of  whom  might  be  fitted  in, 
I  am  wondering  whether  the  government  is 
considering  specifically  the  construction  of 
some  sheltered  workshops  where,  I  under- 
stand, it  is  possible— from  the  industrial  level- 
to  duplicate  what  has  been  done  in  Office 
Overload  Company  Limited,  where  the 
patients  could  be  available  to  fit  in  on  short- 
term  work  to  meet  temporary  overloads  of 
work  in  industry  where  no  very  great  skill 
is  required. 

And  specifically  in  reference  to  that,  what 
is  the  present  situation  with  regard  to  the 
Langstaff  property? 

If  my  information  is  correct,  this  is  still  sort 
of  lying  idle.  It  seems  to  me  that  this 
property  vvovild  be  an  ideal  one— its  full  size, 
if  I  am  correct,  amounts  to  some  hundreds 
of  acres— for  the  constructon  of  what  might 
be  described  as  a  sheltered  workshop,  close 
to  the  whole  metropolitan  area  where  we 
could  develop  an  institution  attempting  to 
reach  the  objectives  of  a  sort  of  Overload, 
providing  some  employment  for  the  people 
who  are  in  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stated, 
during  the  discussion  on  the  mental  health 
plan  some  weeks  ago,  that  sheltered  workshops 
were  very  definitely  in  our  thinking.  I  have 
to  admit  to  hon.  members  that  we  have  no 
definite  plans  at  the  present  time,  but  we  are 
very  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that,  as 
soon  as  a  patient  is  admitted  to  a  hospital 
for  the  mentally  ill,  his  or  her  rehabilitation 
must  begin  and  must  go  along  concurrently 
with  the  treatment. 

We  are  quite  convinced,  also,  that  many 
patients  who  have  been  admitted  to  hospitals 
for  the  mentally  ill  may  not  be  able  to  return 
to  their  former  work.  If  some  can,  then  it 
is  our  intention,  or  plan,  to  help  encourage 
them  to  maintain  good  work  habits,  and  to 
keep  them  up  to  date  with  their  work  if  that 
is  humanly  possible  at  all.     But,   if,   in  the 


case  of  those  who  cannot  return  to  the  same 
work,  if  they  can  be  trained  for  some  other 
trade  or  vocation,  then  we  believe  that  is. 
part  of  our  duty  in  treating  them  and  rehabili- 
tating them,  and  that  will  be  our  aim. 

I  believe  I  can  say,  at  this  time,  that  it  is 
our  proposal  to  plan  a  training  school— the 
first  such  institution  that  has  come  under  or 
come  within  the  scope  of  our  department 
heretofore— not  so  much  with  a  view  to  train- 
ing adults,  but  with  a  view  to  training  those 
among  the  mentally  defective  and  mentally 
retarded— to  train  them  in  whatever  works  or 
occupations  may  lie  within  the  compass  of 
their  mental  attainments. 

As  far  as  the  property  at  Langstaff  is  con- 
cerned, it  reverts  to  the  city.  I  am  informed 
that  we  tried  to  purchase  it  but  could  not  do- 
so  at  what  we  considered  was  a  reasonable 
figure. 

I  may  say  that,  while  I  was  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions,  we  also  tried  to  do  the 
same  thing  and  turned  it  down  for  the  same 
reason. 

I  would  be  very  loath  to  consider  the  Lang- 
staff property  for  this  kind  of  work.  The  land 
is  very  valuable  by  all  means,  but  I  would 
feel  that  the  price  would  be  out  of  reason, 
as  the  buildings  would  be  no  good  really  to 
us  in  this  matter.  I  would  hesitate  very  much 
—as  a  matter  of  necessity  we  had  to  use 
it  as  a  hospital  for  the  mentally  ill,  but,  now- 
adays when  the  necessity  is  not  there— I  would 
hesitate,  Mr.  Chairman,  very  much  to  suggest 
that  we  take  over  a  building  that  had  been 
a  prison  in  which  to  house  our  mentally  ill 
patients. 

Mr.  Child:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  is  always  prone  to  put  forth  the  Saskat- 
chewan province  for  one  reason  or  another, 
and  he  mentions  Regina  again.  But,  I  would 
like  to  put  it  on  record,  and  possibly  the  new 
hon.  Minister  may  not  be  aware  of  it  but, 
thanks  to  the  co-operation  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  his  hon.  predecessor,  a  number  of 
years  ago  a  ladies'  auxiliary  was  set  up  in 
Hamilton  in  which  my  wife  was  quite  active 
at  that  particular  time. 

They  visit  the  patients  quite  frequently, 
I  think  once  a  week,  and  they  operate  a 
booth  there  for  the  patients  in  the  summer 
time.  They  encourage  people  to  go  with 
them  to  visit. 

All  of  these  things  that  my  hon.  friend 
for  York  South  has  mentioned  about  Saskat- 
chewan, we  have  had  for  a  number  of  years 
in  Hamilton. 

They  are  extending  their  programme,  they 
are  broadening  it  out.  More  people  are  visit- 
ing our  hospital  all  of  the  time— as  a  matter 
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of  fact,  the  ladies'  auxiliary  is  very  active  in 
the  community  in  breaking  down  this  stigma 
that  did  exist  a  number  of  years  ago.  At  the 
present  time  the  patients  who  are  able  to  do 
so  during  the  daytime  take  walks  around 
the  community,  and  more  and  more  people 
are  accepting  them  as  part  of  the  community. 

I  must  say  that  when  the  programme  was 
first  instituted  I  did  receive  a  number  of 
complaints  because  people  were  somewhat 
skeptical.  Today  I  am  very  pleased  to  say 
ithat  there  are  fewer  and  fewer  people 
thinking  like  that.  In  other  words,  we  are 
educating  people  to  taking  these  people  in, 
and  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  being  in  an  institution  and  then 
coming  out  into  our  normal  society. 

These  people  do  have  an  inferiority  com- 
plex, and  I  am  \ery  pleased  to  say  that 
thanks  to  this  particular  group  of  ladies 
who  give  so  freely  of  their  time  and  are 
encouraging  other  church  groups  to  work 
with  them,  the  patients  have  the  relief  of 
finding  it  much  easier  to  be  accepted  back 
into  their  normal  sphere  of  life. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wish  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
direction  can,  or  does,  the  hon.  Minister 
exercise  in  regards  to  the  salaries  or  con- 
ditions of  the  civil  servant  staff  in  his  depart- 
ment? Has  he  anything  at  all  to  say  about 
their  salary  ranges? 

Hon.  Mr,  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
course,  our  staff  comes  under  the  regulations 
of  The  Civil  Service  Public  Service  Act, 
naturally,  and  under  the  control  of  the  civil 
service  commission.  We  do  recommend  to 
the  civil  service  commission  salary  schedules 
and  classifications  of  the  various  employees, 
and  we  are  rather  happy,  and  are  rather 
proud,  of  the  fact  that  about  4,500  of  our 
employees  were  given  an  increase  across 
the  board  only  a  few  days  ago,  which 
amounted  to  some  $700,000. 

I  may  say  that  the  civil  service  commission 
granted  that  increase  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  officials  of  this  department. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
can  certainly  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister 
when  he  says  that  the  patients  in  this  type 
of  hospital  deser\'e  and  need  the  sympathy 
and  understanding  of  everyone.  But  I  want 
to  say  that  we  also  must  give  some  sympathy 
and  understanding  to  the  people  who  work 
in  those  institutions. 

I  had  a  request  to  meet  with  two  of  the 
civil  servants  from  the  Ontario  Hospital  in 
Hamilton— they    wanted    to    present    to    me 


the  brief  that  they  had  presented  to  the 
Cabinet,  and  they  wanted  to  discuss  the  union 
problem  they  had,  and  learn  what  could 
be  done  about  it. 

They  brought  up  one  specific  thing,  that 
there  were  laboratory  technicians  who  were 
getting  $3,100  a  year  and  they  wanted  me 
to  try  to  have  that  increased  and  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  to  look  into  their  problem. 
They  felt  that  at  $59  a  week,  they  were 
having  a  tough  time  getting  along. 

They  were  a  little  bit  incensed  by  the 
fact  that  a  new  job  was  created,  the  toll 
collectors  on  the  Burlington  skyway,  and  their 
rates  were  $3,360  a  year  and  here  were 
laboratory  technicians,  with  5  years'  seniority, 
working  for  $3,100  a  year. 

I  certainly  think  that  the  hon.  Minister 
certainly  should  look  into  this  situation,  and 
see  if  he  can  recommend  a  revision  of  the 
rates. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  item 
No.  13  intrigues  me:  Compassionate  allowance 
to  certain  ex-officials  not  entitled  to  super- 
annuation allowance,  $208.  How  much  com- 
passion can  the  hon.  Minister  show  to  how 
many  ex-officials  for  $208? 

Interjections  by  hon  members. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  must  admit,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  measured  in  dollars  and  cents 
our  compassion  must  have  been  strained  on 
this  occasion.  However,  I  am  informed— and 
I  pass  the  information  on  to  my  hon.  friend- 
that  this  was  not  actually  a  long-term 
employee  of  ours.  He  came  to  us  from  the 
city  of  Toronto,  when  we  took  over  Lang- 
staff  institution,  and  we  paid  this  to  the  city 
of  Toronto  because  his  services  were  no 
longer  of  any  use  to  us.  He  was  only  there, 
what  was  his  capacity? 

An  hon.  member:  Farm  hand. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  He  was  a  farm  hand 
on  the  farm  at  Langstaff  when  we  took  it 
over,  and  since  he  was  apparently  too  old 
for  the  city  staff,  we  donated  this  very,  very 
small  amount  to— 

An  hon.  member:  Our  contribution.  He 
refused  to  come  onto  our  staff.  He  could 
have  come  onto  our  staff  and  he  refused. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  He  was  given  the 
opportunity  to  come  onto  our  staff,  and 
become  eligible  for  superannuation  and  all 
the  other  fringe  benefits,  but  he  refused,  I 
am  advised,  and  this  is  our  contribution 
towards  his  retirement  allowance  now,  which 
was  given  him. 
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Mr.  C.  S.  MacNaughton  (Huron):  So,  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  is  a  misprint,  it  has  "certain 
ex-officials"  as  if  there  are  a  number  of  them. 
It  must  be  a  misprint. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  classification,  I 
believe,  includes  a  number,  but  this  happens 
to  include  one  man  whose  name  I  have  here, 
but  I  do  not  think  his  name  is  of  any 
interest  to  this  House.  It  will  appear  in  the 
public  account. 

Vote  513  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Innes:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
be  permitted  to  advise  you  that  I  have 
certain  remarks  to  make  before  vote  514  is 
considered. 

Is  vote  513  passed?  I  do  not  want  to  go 
back,  I  was  up  on  my  feet— 

An  hon.  member:  He  is  going  back  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Innes:  It  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  many  new  renovations  have 
taken  place  at  Orillia.  I  understand  that 
some  of  these  have  taken  quite  a  long  time, 
and  I  have  had  several  letters  to  the  effect 
that  conditions  were  not  just  what  tliey  had 
expected.  People  expected  that  the  reno- 
vations would  have  been  completed  in  a 
shorter  period.  Now,  have  these  renovations 
been  completed,  what  stage  are  they  in 
at  the  moment? 

Hon,  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
renovations  would  be  under  The  Department 
of  Public  Works,  and  some  of  them  are  still 
going  on.  Some  have  been  completed.  But 
as  I  do  not  know  to  what  exactly  the  hon. 
member  refers,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say— 
I  think  I  would  have  to  get  the  information 
for  him  from  The  Department  of  Public 
Works,  if  he  will  let  me  know  exactly  what 
he  refers  to. 

Mr.  Chairman:  For  vote  514,  the  hon. 
Minister  would  like  to  make  some  comments 
and  bring  in  the  hospital  services  commission 
people. 

An  hon.  member:   He  is  doing  very  well. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Thank  you,  sir. 


Estimates,  Hospital  Services 
Commission 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  get  into  this  final  vote,  relative  to  the 
hospital  services  commission,  I  think  it  only 
right  that  I  should  give  a  very  brief  run- 
down    on    what     has     been     done     by     the 


hospital  services  commission  this  past  year, 
which  has  been  a  very  memorable  one  in 
the  history  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  one 
which  I  know  will  go  down  and  be  recorded 
by  every  historian  who  finally  sits  down  to 
write  the  history  of  the  fine  things  that  have 
been    accomplished    by    this    administration. 

An   hon.   member:    Hear,   hear. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Because  the  main  func- 
tion of  this  committee,  namely,  the  hospital 
care  insurance  plan,  has  been  so  much 
before  all  of  us  in  recent  weeks,  and  since 
the  plan  is  of  such  relatively  recent  origin, 
I  shall  not,  at  this  time,  repeat  the  history, 
interesting  though  that  is.  Reference  to  my 
hon.  predecessor's  report  of  a  year  ago  will 
bring  the  hon.  members  up  to  date  on 
what  had  happened  to  that  time.  I  shall, 
therefore,  confine  myself  to  a  resume  of  what 
happened  in  the  fiscal  year  1958-1959. 

Of  course,  the  matter  which  received  most 
intensive  attention  was  the  hospital  care 
insurance  plan.  Every  effort  was  put  forth 
to  insure  that  this  plan  would  come  smoothly 
into  operation  on  January  1,  1959.  I  believe 
it  can  be  said  that  a  very  great  degree  of 
success   in   this   regard   was   achieved. 

Perhaps,  before  proceeding  further,  it 
might  be  of  interest  to  note  that  some  changes^ 
in  the  personnel  of  the  commission  were 
effected  during  the  year. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that,  on 
December  1,  1958,  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Swanson 
resigned  as  chairman  of  the  commission 
because  of  consistent  and  continuing  ill- 
health.  I  think  one  can  say  with  much 
justification  that  the  success  attending  all 
of  the  government's  efforts  in  this  matter  of 
hospital  care  insurance  has  been,  in  large 
measure,  due  to  the  ability  and  the  experience 
which  Mr.  Swanson  brought  to  the  commis- 
sion. I  feel  that  we  can  be  deeply  satisfied 
that  he  did  act  as  its  first  chairman.  It  gives 
us  furtlier  satisfaction,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
note  that  Mr.  Swanson  is  still  available  to 
us   as   a  counsellor  and  consultant. 

The  government  was  able,  and  fortunate, 
to  secure  the  services  of  Dr.  R.  W.  Ian 
Urquhart  to  succeed  Mr.  Swanson  as  chair- 
man of  the  commission.  Dr.  Urquhart  is  a 
physician  with  a  varied  background  in  teach- 
ing, research,  practice  and  administration. 
He  brings  to  the  commission  a  great  breadth 
of  vision  and  experience  which  will  be  of 
very  great  value  to  the  commission  and  to 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

Another  commissioner,  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  C.  D.  Charters,  of  Brampton,  was  also 
added    in    December    of    last    year. 
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Prior  to  the  coming  into  actual  operation 
of  the  hospital  care  insurance  plan,  a  great 
degree  of  educational  work  was  essential,  as 
hon.  members  no  doubt  will  appreciate, 
in  presenting  it  to  the  public.  Great  care  was 
taken  to  see  that  the  plan,  with  all  its  impli- 
cations, was  presented  properly  and  thor- 
oughly to  the  people  of  Ontario.  This 
involved  a  province-wide  advertising  and 
publicity  programme  which  began  during 
the  last  week  in  July  and  continued  until 
the  end  of  September.  Literature  and  other 
enrolment  aids  were  supplied  to  employers, 
and  pay-direct  application  kits  were  made 
available  in  banks,  hospitals  and  post  oflBces. 

Numerous  speaking  engagements  were 
accepted  by  the  members  of  the  commission. 
The  staff  of  field  representatives  travelled 
throughout  the  province  making  personal 
calls  on  employers  and  addressing  group 
after  group.  An  educational  film  was  pro- 
duced  and  was   shown   widely. 

The  net  effect  of  this  campaign  was  evi- 
dent in  the  enrolment  figure  of  some  5.4 
million  or  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  population 
of  the  province. 

It  was  fortunate  that  the  majority  of  the 
staff  of  the  insurance  branch  had  previous 
experience  in  enrolment  with  Blue  Cross, 
since  the  handling  of  over  5  million  regis- 
trants presented  no  small  task.  On  the  whole, 
employers  co-operated  well  in  seeing  that 
their  groups  were  registered  on  time.  Groups, 
mandatory  or  otherwise,  account  for  some 
4.1  million  applications,  while  the  balance  of 
over  1  million  represents  the  voluntary 
pay-direct  applications.  The  processing  of 
these  applications  involved  a  considerable 
amount  of  overtime  work,  but  by  January 
1,  1959,  the  majority  of  the  certificates  had 
been  issued. 

A  second  period  of  pressure  developed 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  first 
premium  payments  were  made.  While  a 
large  number  of  individual  payments  were 
processed  each  day,  a  backlog  did  develop. 
These  pressure  peaks  will  be  ironed  out  as 
staggered  due  dates  for  premium  payments 
become   operative. 

The  staff  of  the  hospital  services  branch 
was  heavily  involved  throughout  the  year 
with  hospital  budgets.  Dry  run  budgets 
for  1957  for  hospital  operations  in  1958  had 
been  prepared  by  the  hospital  administrators, 
and  were  reviewed  by  the  division's  account- 
ing staff.  A  number  of  workshops  were  held 
throughout  the  province  in  order  to  encourage 
the  development  of  uniform  procedures,  and 
to  insure  that  hospital  administrators  were 
well  informed  about  allowable  budget  items. 


In  addition,  administrators'  institutes  were 
held  in  Toronto,  London  and  Sudbury,  in 
co-operation  with  the  Ontario  hospital  associa- 
tion who  were  most  helpful  in  all  of  this 
instructional  work. 

The  budgets  for  1959  began  to  reach  the 
commission  in  October  of  last  year.  It 
has  been  necessary  for  the  rate  board  to 
sit  almost  continuously  in  order  to  establish 
per  diem  all-inclusive  rates  for  the  hospitals. 
This  is  a  difficult  and  demanding  job,  requir- 
ing an  intimate  knowledge  of  hospital  econ- 
omy. By  the  end  of  the  year,  provisional 
rates  had  been  set  for  the  majority  of  the 
public  general  hospitals.  These  are  subject 
to  review,  and  in  due  course  each  hospital 
will  receive  a  statement  setting  out  in  detail 
the  factors  involved  in  arriving  at  its  partic- 
ular per  diem  rate. 

The  responsibility  of  the  commission  is  to 
see  that  hospital  budgets,  upon  which  these 
rates  are  based,  reflect  the  true  costs  of  render- 
ing a  proper  quality  of  patient  care,  and  are 
consistent  with  good  management.  It  is 
obvious  that  there  will  be  differences  of 
opinion  in  this  area,  but  experience  undoubt- 
edly will  resolve  many  of  these  and  the 
necessary  adjustments  can  then  be  made. 

The  research  department,  in  co-operation 
with  the  hospital  services  branch,  has  been 
engaged  throughout  the  year  in  studies  of 
the  needs  for  hospital  beds  in  various  parts 
of  the  province.  Special  and  detailed  studies 
have  been  made  of  the  London  and  Kingston 
districts.  Studies  of  lesser  magnitude  have 
involved  other  communities  where  interest 
has  been  shown  in  the  development  of  hospi- 
tals. These  studies  have  been  of  great  value 
in  assessing  hospital  needs  in  the  province, 
and  in  promoting  the  best  use  of  funds  avail- 
able   for    hospital    construction. 

In  addition,  studies  have  been  in  progress 
in  relation  to  the  need  for  chronic  and  con- 
valescent beds.  This  has  been  a  neglected 
field.  It  is  felt  that,  as  a  result  of  these 
studies,  beds  of  this  type  can  be  made  avail- 
able to  relieve  the  strain  on  the  active  treat- 
ment hospitals.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
beds  for  the  care  of  chronic  and/or  con- 
valescent patients  can  be  produced  and 
operated  at  much  less  cost  than  active 
treatment  beds. 

Plans  for  hospital  construction  were 
stimulated  by  the  increased  grants  from  both 
levels  of  government,  together  with  the 
realization  on  the  part  of  our  people  that 
hospital  beds  are  in  short  supply.  During 
the  year,  the  commission  gave  approval  to 
some  2,256  active  treatment  beds  which 
are    under    construction,    together    with    297 
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additional  convalescent  and  chronic  beds. 
In  addition,  there  are  some  4,023  beds  of 
all  categories  in  the  planning  stage  but  not 
yet  approved. 

This  is  a  decided  and  encouraging  increase 
over  the  previous  year. 

A  grant  was  recommended  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Toronto  rehabilitation  institute. 
Although  not  a  hospital  project,  under  the 
terms  of  the  federal  Act,  it  is  eligible  for  a 
matching  grant  as  a  health  facility.  Tlie 
rehabilitation  project  which  will  be  con- 
structed by  the  Ontario  society  for  crippled 
children  has  been  approved  as  a  hospital, 
and  will  receive  capital  grants  from  both 
levels  of  government. 

One  cannot  help  but  feel,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  inception  of  the  hospital  care  insur- 
ance plan  has  stimulated  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  hospitals  and  hospital  construction. 
This  is  all  to  the  good,  as  increased  hospital 
construction  is  necessary  to  meet  the  demand 
of   our   rapidly   increasing   population. 

I  feel  that  some  further  reference  should 
be  made  to  the  success  that  has  attended 
the  introduction  of  this  entire  plan.  This 
could  not  have  been  possible  without  the 
interest,  support  and  co-operation  of  all 
associated  in  any  way  with  hospital  services. 

I  must  mention,  first,  the  boards  and  busi- 
ness office  staffs  of  individual  hospitals  all 
across  the  province,  from  whom  we  got  com- 
plete co-operation  and  support.  Overnight, 
on  January  1,  1959,  they  were  able  to  switch 
from  their  former  business  procedures  to 
those  required  by  the  introduction  of  the 
insurance  plan,  and  I  think  it  was  much  to 
their  credit  that  this  was  done  completely 
and  effectively  without  a  hitch.  So  efficiently 
was  this  changeover  effected  that  it  appeared 
that  this  alone  augured  extremely  well  for 
the  success  of  the  plan. 

The  practical  experience  of  the  staff  of 
the  Ontario  hospital  association  which,  in 
large  measure,  makes  up  our  insurance  staff, 
has  proved  of  inestimable  value. 

The  Ontario  medical  association  has  co-op- 
erated with  us  in  every  way  possible,  and  has 
rendered  very  great  assistance  to  us  by  acting 
as  liaison  between  the  commission  and  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession,  thereby 
making  it  possible  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  practicing  physicians  of  this  province 
their  very  great  responsibility  in  this  .entire 
matter. 

To  all  of  those,  and  I  repeat,  to  any  others 
who,  in  any  way,  have  played  a  part  in 
bringing  this  plan  into  such  successful  opera- 
tion, we  are  pleased,  at  this  time,  to  express 
our  appreciation. 


On  vote    514: 

Mr.  MacNaughton:  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote 
514,  I  should  like  to  make  some  observations 
and  direct  some  questions  to  the  hon.  Minister 
on  a  matter  which,  I  believe,  is  of  very  con- 
siderable concern  and,  I  might  add,  regarding 
which  I  have  already  given  him  notice.  I 
think  the  best  way  I  can  introduce  this  matter 
is  to  read  briefly  from  this  morning's  edition 
of  the  London  Free  Press. 

Today  two  groups  from  western  Ontario 
discussed  problems  of  hospitals  arising 
since  the  new  health  insurance  plan  came 
into  effect  Janviary  1.  Officers  of  the 
Alexander  General  and  Marine  Hospital, 
Goderich,  threshed  out  some  administra- 
tive problems  with  Dr.  M.  B.  Dymond, 
Health  Minister. 

The  member  from  Huron,  who  introduced 
the  delegation  to  the  Minister,  repeated 
what  he  told  the  health  committee  of  the 
Legislature,  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  clarification  by  the  commission  of  con- 
fusion between  insured  people,  hospitals 
and  the  medical  profession  over  certain 
portions  of  the  health  plan. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  that  particular 
matter  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  say 
that  the  confusion  that  exists— certainly  in 
Huron  county  in  the  .5  hospitals  that  operate 
in  that  county,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to 
think  in  similar  areas  elsewhere— is  with 
respect  to  chronic  patients  and  with  respect, 
further,  to  that  rather  fine  line  of  distinction 
between  what  we  formerly  knew  as  an  active 
treatment  chronic  and  a  non-active  treatment 
chronic. 

I  discovered  yesterday— in  meeting  with  this 
delegation  and  the  hon.  Minister  and  certain 
officials— that  the  word  non-active  treatment 
chronic  is  not  used  too  largely  any  more  in 
these  circles,  but  rather  they  are  described 
as  custodial  or  domiciliary  patients,  and  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
the  commission  and  with  the  hon.  Minister 
that  custodial  patients— domiciliary  patients,  as 
such— probably  should  not  occupy  beds  where 
there  is  a  greater  need  on  the  part  of  an 
active  treatment,  an  acutely  ill  person,  or  an 
active  treatment  chronic  patient. 

Nevertheless,  I  should  like  to  inform  you, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House,  that  the  hospitals  I 
refer  to  inherited  this  type  of  patient.  They 
have  been  in  the  hospitals  for  many  months. 
They  are  still  there,  and  I  might  say  I  further 
learned  yesterday  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
removing  them  from  these  hospitals. 
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But  it  is  my  understanding  that  they  will 
not  be  eligible  to  receive  insurance  benefits 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that,  in  some 
instances— many  instances  I  might  say— they 
are  the  holders  of  insurance  cards. 

Now,  to  repeat,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
some  merit  in  saying  that  a  custodial  patient 
who  can  be  cared  for  at  home  or  elsewhere 
should  be  treated  there,  provided  that  patient 
has  some  place  to  go.  But  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  that  in  Huron  many 
of  these  people  have  no  place  to  go.  I  might 
further  suggest  that,  while  the  hospitals  may 
not  be  asked  to  remove  them,  they  can  hardly 
be  expected  to  stand  the  cost  of  providing 
the  care  that  they  are  receiving. 

Now,  all  of  this  brings  me  up  to  another 
point  that  was  mentioned  in  the  London  Free 
Press,  and  it  says  Warden  George  W.  Joynt 
of  Bruce  was  another  county  official  with  a 
problem.  "Whether  to  build  an  annex  to 
Bruce  county  home  for  the  aged  or  build  a 
separate  hospital  for  chronic  patients  is  per- 
plexing to  the  council,"  he  told  the  hon. 
Minister. 

I  might  say  that  if  it  is  perplexing  to  the 
warden  of  Bruce  it  is,  at  this  moment,  very 
perplexing  to  the  warden  of  Huron  as  well. 

Huron  coxmty  has,  for  quite  some  time, 
contemplated  an  addition  to  the  Huron  county 
home,  Mr.  Chairman,  which  would  involve 
an  expenditure  of,  I  think,  $1  million  to  $1.25 
million.  Approval  for  the  addition  has  been 
provided  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  and  his  department,  but 
the  county  officials  are  now  wondering,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  to  proceed  with  this  addi- 
tion.   It  is  very  badly  needed. 

In  the  light  of  the  remarks  that  I  have 
just  made,  I  am  prompted  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  there  may  be  a  broad 
area  here  where  some  close  and  early  liaison 
between  The  Department  of  Health  and  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  which  will  fill 
this  immediate  gap,  could  well  be  considered. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  if  any  steps  along  those  lines  have 
been  considered. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
to  say  first  to  you  and  to  the  hon.  members 
that  this  is  indeed  a  very  perplexing  question. 
It  is  very  often  difficult  to  distinguish  the 
fine  line  between  the  patient  who  is  chroni- 
cally ill  and  the  patient  who  is  essentially  a 
domiciliary  or  custodial  care  patient. 

First  of  all,  I  \^'ould  make  very  clear  that 
this  was,  and  always  has  been,  spoken  of, 
considered,   conceived,    and   set  in   operation 


as  a  hospital  plan  for  care  insurance.  Hospi- 
tals are  divided  into— I  have  divided  them 
into— 4  groups:  the  active  treatment  hospital, 
the  convalescent  hospital,  the  chronic  treat- 
ment hospital,  and  hospitals  for  mentally  ill 
patients  and  tuberculosis  patients  who,  in 
Ontario,  are  not  entirely  covered  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  province.  Their  costs  are 
not  shareable  with  the  federal  government 
but  are  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  people 
through  this  government. 

Now  that,  in  broad  generalities,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, covers  the  responsibility  of  the  Ontario 
hospital  services  commission.  Their  function 
is  to  provide  hospital  care  for  those  who 
need   it   on  medical   certification. 

I  would  like  to  make  very  clear  that  the 
decision  rests  entirely  with  the  patient's 
doctor.  If  the  patient's  doctor  certifies  the 
patient  as  chronically  ill,  then  the  commis- 
sion accepts  its  responsibility.  They  are 
covered  by  the  insurance  ticket  and  that  is  it. 

I  will  grant  hon.  members  that  the  com- 
mission asks— and  rightly  so,  since  most  well 
organized  hospitals  have  this  information 
themselves— the  staff  asks  this  information 
themselves,  that  a  report  be  periodically 
submitted  concerning  the  status  of  those 
who  are  labelled  chronically  ill  or  long-state 
cases.  One  of  the  hospitals  to  which  I 
belonged  as  a  staff  member  has  been  doing 
that  for  the  past  10  years,  to  my  own 
knowledge,  because  of  the  scarcity  of  beds, 
and  we  were  not  encouraged  to  keep  patients 
in  hospital  any  longer  than  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

Now,  the  confusion  that  exists,  as  I  pointed 
out,  is  between  this  indefinite  group— or  con- 
cerning this  indefinite  group— to  decide  when 
do  they  stop  being  a  patient  who  is  chroni- 
cally ill  and  in  need  of  chronic  hospital  care 
and  when  do  they  become  a  patient  who  is 
essentially  a  domiciliary  or  custodial  care 
patient. 

It  is  not  a  medical  diagnosis  to  say  that  a 
patient  has  nowhere  else  to  go  and  I  know, 
and  everyone  who  has  had  any  association 
with  hospitals  knows,  perfectly  well  that  we 
have  kept  many  such  patients  in  our  hospital 
beds  over  the  past  years  for  this  very  reason. 

In  the  case  of  those  who  could  pay  for 
their  care,  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  it. 
In  the  case  of  those  who  are  municipal 
responsibilities,  or  the  responsibility  of  other 
welfare  agencies,  many  times  those  respon- 
sible agencies  encouraged  us  to  keep  them 
in  hospital  because  there  was  no  other  more 
suitable  place. 

But  the  fact  that  they  were  kept  in  hospital 
did  not  mean  that  they  were  ill,  in  the  sense 
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that  they  needed  hospital  care,  chronic  or 
otherwise.  They  were  kept  there  because 
they  had  nowhere  else  to  go.  But  now  a 
third  party  comes  into  the  matter,  a  party 
that  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
paying  high  hospital  costs,  costs  that  are 
completely  out  of  keeping  with  costs  associ- 
ated  with   housing    domiciliary   patients. 

Therefore,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  not,  and  never  was,  considered  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  commission,  I  cannot  see  how 
these  can  ever  be  brought  into  a  hospital 
care  insurance  plan.  There  would  no  longer 
be  a  hospital  care  insurance  plan,  it  would 
become  a  mixed  up  polyglot  of  many  things 
including  health,  welfare  and  I  do  not 
know  what  else.  That  does  not  minimize  the 
problem,  nor  does  it  offer  a  solution  to  the 
problem. 

I  do  want  to  make  very  clear,  however— 
because  the  solution  of  the  problem  has  to 
come  from  another  direction— that  I  have 
been  very  insistent  with  the  commission  in 
this  regard,  that  they  will,  and  have,  assumed 
the  full  and  total  responsibility  for  every  case 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  who  has  been 
certified  as  being  in  need  of  hospital  care 
by  the  doctor  or  doctors  in  charge.  There  has 
been  no  need  for  me  to  bring  or  to  introduce 
this  insistence,  because  they  have  done  it 
in  the  almost  3  months  now  that  they  have 
been  paying  hospital  bills. 

Most  hospitals,  we  believe,  have  set 
up  in  their  own  staffs— what  we  generally 
call  in  the  hospitals  an  A  and  D  committee— 
an  admission  and  discharge  committee  which 
looks  into  all  these  long-stay  cases  among 
other  things.  There  the  thinking  and  opinions 
of  several  doctors  are  brought  to  bear  on 
cases  which  are  doubtful  because,  I  stated 
before,  this  was  an  indefinite  sort  of  group 
where  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  for  one 
doctor,  or  even  for  a  group  of  doctors, 
to  say  "this  patient  does  not  need  hospital 
care"  and  "this  one  does."  It  is  difficult,  and 
it  is  only  human  if  the  doctor  is  a  good 
doctor,  that  he  is  going  to  weigh  his  opinion 
in  the  favour  of  his  patient. 

For  that  reason,  the  hospital  staffs  them- 
selves—and by  hospital  staffs  I  mean  the 
professional  medical  staffs— have  felt  it  was 
wise  and  good  judgment  to  set  up  committees 
of  their  own  peers  who  will  act  as  a  sort  of 
board  of  referees  in  these  cases. 

Again  I  repeat  that  the  hospital  services 
commission  will  not  order  any  patients 
removed  from  the  hospital  who  have  been 
certified  by  their  doctors  as  no  longer  needing 
hospital  care.  The  commission  rightly,  and 
according   to    law,    cannot    do    anything   else 


legally.  The  commission  refuses  responsibility, 
but  the  commission  at  no  time  has  said— and 
at  no  time  will  say— unless  an  emergency 
should  occur  when  beds  are  so  urgently 
needed  for  active  treatment  cases  that  they 
may  have  to  bring  pressure  upon  the  local 
hospital  authorities— that  this  patient  must 
be  put  out  of  hospital. 

May  I  just  offer  a  sideline  to  this  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  my  department.  My 
hon.  friend  from  Huron  did  point  out  that 
these  are  essentially  welfare  cases. 

Now,  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
has,  in  this  province,  provided  adequately  for 
all  the  help  that  government  should  be 
expected  to  give.  They  give  50  per  cent, 
grants,  I  think  it  is,  to  the  erection  of  homes 
for  the  aged— more  and  more  we  find  these 
homes  for  the  aged  are  being  planned  to 
include  more  infirmary  beds.  Infirmary  beds 
are  beds  where  these  old  folk  who  have  to 
stay  in  bed  can  be  kept. 

Many  domiciliary  or  custodial  care  patients 
do  require  bed  care.  They  are  not  able  to 
get  up  and  they  may  require,  as  a  result,  a 
type  of  nursing  care.  But  they  do  not  need 
nursing  care  that  can  only  be  provided  for 
them  in  hospitals— or  specialized  nursing 
care— and  so  they  are  very  suitable  patients 
for  this  type  of  infirmary  bed  that  we  find 
more  and  more  being  introduced  into  our 
homes  for  the  aged  set-up. 

Then,  of  course,  I  believe  it  was  last  year. 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  in  its 
good  judgment,  brought  in  changes  in  the 
statutes  that  allow  them  to  pay  towards  the 
support  of  patients  in  approved  nursing 
homes.  The  nursing  homes,  of  course,  have 
been  found  to  be  an  answer  to  this  problem 
by  many  people.  But  a  nursing  home,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  not  necessarily  a  hospital  in  the 
sense  that  it  can  come  within  the  scope  and 
terms  of  The  Hospital  Services  Commission 
Act. 

On  occasion  they  have  been  approved,  I 
believe,  as  a  stop-gap  measure,  temporarily. 
This  was  done  because  there  was  a  need  for 
beds  in  various  localities— beds  that  could  be 
provided  in  certain  of  these  nursing  homes 
which  had  such  a  standard  of  care,  and  such 
a  standard  of  facilities,  that  the  hospital 
services  commission  felt  they  could  be 
approved  for  this  purpose. 

That  has  been  done  and  I  believe  they 
are  at  the  present  time  studying  the  whole 
of  the  province.  They  have  many  studies 
already  completed,  and  many  more  are  under 
way  so  that  the  information  they  are  glean- 
ing concerning  the  hospital  needs  of  various 
counties   or  districts   and  municipalities,  the 
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hospital  facilities  they  have,  and  the  various 
classifications— all  of  this  information  will  be 
made  available  to  the  municipal  authorities. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  more  and  more, 
that  this  is  a  matter  which  will  have  to  be 
threshed  out,  as  my  hon.  frierid  has  suggested, 
by  tri-party  conferences,  if  you  will,  between 
The  Department  of  Health,  the  hospital 
services  commission,  and  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare.  We  have  already  begun  to 
hold  those  in  the  hope  that  we  can  find  a 
satisfactory   solution  to   this  problem. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  thresh- 
ing-out process  that  the  hon.  Minister  men- 
tioned, I  hope  that  too  many  of  our  people 
will  not  be  injured.  I  have  two  cases  in  the 
city  of  Oshawa— I  will  mention  the  one. 

Now,  the  particular  individual  has  been 
in  hospital  now  for  about  4  months  with  an 
incurable  disease,  and  he  is  lying  there  quite 
helpless.  I  received  a  notice  from  his  wife 
last  week  that  he  had  to  be  removed  from 
hospital.  There  is  no  possible  chance  of 
taking  him  into  the  home  because  he  could 
not  get  the  service  there  he  requires.  Where 
on  earth  they  are  going  to  put  him  I  do  not 
know,  and  now  the  hon.  Minister  comes 
along  and  he  says  that  the  commission  will 
refuse  to  pay  for  his  support  in  hospital  if 
the  doctor  says  he  should  be  removed.  Where 
on  earth  is  he  to  go? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  I  can  only  repeat, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  can,  by  no  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  be  considered  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  commission.  The  commission 
was  set  up  to  do  a  job.  If  the  doctor  had 
stated  that  this  patient  needed  medical  care 
that  could  only  be  provided  for  him  in  a 
hospital,  the  commission  would  continue  to 
pay,  as  was  repeated  and  emphasized  so 
many  times  by  all  of  us  in  this  House. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  commission  cannot 
possibly  take  on  the  responsibility  of  find- 
ing places  for  these  patients,  since  this  is 
essentially  a  municipal  responsibility,  and 
other  departments  of  government  have  pro- 
vided very  liberal  grants— liberal  spelled  in 
a  different  way  than  it  is  spelled  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House— to  help  care  for  these 
patients. 

I  feel  very  keenly  about  this  matter,  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  it  does  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  Ontario  hospital  services  com- 
mission. If  a  doctor  certifies— and  I  emphasize 
this— if  the  doctor  certifies  that  the  patient 
requires  care  that  can  only  be  given  to  him 
in  an  approved  hospital,  then  the  commission 
will  continue  to  assume  its  responsibility. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
case  that  the  hon.  member  mentions— is  it 
a  welfare  case? 

Mr.  Thomas:  No,  it  is  not  a  welfare  case. 
The  wife  is  just  on  the  borderline.  I  am 
afraid  that  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  for 
his  keep  outside,  but  there  is  no  place  for 
him  to  go  now. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  another 
case  in  point  where  an  elderly  gentleman 
called  me  early  in  January,  and  he  was 
informed  by  the  hospital  that  his  wife  would 
have  to  be  removed. 

Prior  to  1959,  he  had  spent  some  $12,000 
in  hospital  care  for  his  wife.  I  think  about  the 
middle  of  January  he  was  informed  that  she 
would  have  to  be  removed,  and  she  will  be 
put  in  a  nursing  home,  and  this  will  cost  him 
some  $50  a  week. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  one  can  get  some 
assistance  under  the  provincial  Public  Welfare 
Act  and  that  department  is  very  helpful  to  go 
along  with  this.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  kind  of  discouraging  to  two  people  who 
have  tried  to  reach  a  sort  of  independence 
through  their  life,  and  pay  their  way,  to 
come  to  this  point  where  they  have  had  a 
serious  illness,  paid  all  this  money  out,  and 
now  have  to  accept  one  of  two  things:  either 
accept  charity  or  continue  to  keep  indepen- 
dent and  pay  this  $50  until  they  can  no  longer 
pay  it. 

I  feel  that  there  should  be  some  undertak- 
ing to  keep  these  people  on  an  independent 
basis,  where  they  have  tried  to  do  their  best 
towards  their  city  and  their  province,  and  let 
them  keep  paying  their  way  by  accepting 
part  of  the  responsibility  in  a  nursing  home. 

I  have  another  letter  here  from  a  minister 
in  my  riding  who  had  the  same  case  with  his 
wife,  too.  I  certainly  feel  that  it  is  kind  of 
a  detriment  on  behalf  of  the  government  to 
not  come  up  with  some  clear  policy  on  this; 
they  shovdd  accept  the  responsibility  toward 
the  nursing  home. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  can  hardly  ask  the 
hospital  services  commission  to  accept  the 
responsibility  for  custodial  cases.  We  have 
thousands  of  them  in  the  province  who  are 
not  covered  by  hospital  care  or  hospital 
insurance.    Surely— 

Mr.  Worton:  I  quite  agree  it  is  a  border- 
line case.  But  on  the  other  hand,  this  man's 
money  was  good  up  until  1959,  and  his  wife 
was  quite  prepared  to  stay  in  the  hospital,  but 
along  comes  this  hospital  services  commission 
into  force  and  now  she  has  got  to  get  out.  It 
just  does  not  seem  right. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  have  not  got  this 
across  to  the  hon.  member.  I  want  to  make 
this  very  clear,  indeed,  that  the  hospital 
services  commission  is  not  ordering  any 
patient  out  of  any  hospital  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  The  autonomy,  the  operation  of  the 
hospital,  is  still  the  matter  for  the  local  hos- 
pital board.  We  only  pay- 
Mr.  Thomas:  Well,  maybe  they  do  not 
order  them  out,  but  they  will  not  pay  for 
them. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  —approved  bills  which 
they  submit  and  if,  in  the  past,  a  hospital 
has  kept  patients  because  they  had  nowhere 
else  to  go,  they  can  still  continue  to  do  that, 
if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

We  will  not  order   any   patient  out   of   a 
hospital.     We   have    to    say   that   this    is    no 
longer  our  responsibility  because  the  physi- 
cian in  charge  has  said  this  patient  does  not 
need    special   services  that   can  be  provided 
only  in  a  hospital,  but  we  are  not  ordering 
any  patient  out  of  the  hospital.  If  they  remain 
and   pay   the  per  diem  rate,   I   suppose  the 
hospital  board  will  permit  it,  if  they  have  the 
room.    In  the  matter  of  his  case- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:    No,  the  Oshawa  case. 
Mr.  Thomas:    Admitted  to  where? 
Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:    To  Fairview. 

Mr.  Thomas:  No,  he  is  not  old  enough  for 
that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  age  does  not 
matter.  The  Homes  for  The  Aged  Act  says,  by 
reason  of  mental  or  physical  infirmity.  Age 
does  not  matter  in  that  case.  If  they  are 
adults,  then  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical 
disability- 
Mr.  Thomas:  I  always  understood  that 
age  entered  into  it.  Now,  I  stand  corrected, 
but  nevertheless— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:   It  is  a  long  broad  limit. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Oh,  it  is  a  long  broad  limit. 
There  is  a  long  waiting  list  there,  as  long 
as  the  hon.  Minister's  arm,  and  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  the  city  of  Oshawa  now  have 
plans  on  the  drawing  board  to  build  their 
own  home  right  in  the  city. 

But,  after  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  this 
way.  It  is  quite  true,  perhaps,  that  the  com- 
mission will  not  assume  responsibility  after 
the  doctor  has  pronounced  the  person  chronic. 


But   now    the    hon.    Minister    is    moving   the 
responsibility  onto  the  hospital  board  again— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  no,  we  do- 
Mr.  Thomas:  Yes,  he  is. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  we  do 
assume  responsibility  so  long  as  the  doctor 
says  a  patient  is  chronically  ill  and  in  need 
of  chronic  hospital  care.  But  the  doctor 
apparently  has  certified  these  patients  as  no 
longer  needing  chronic  hospital  care. 

May  I  point  out  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
again  and  to  my  hon.  friends,  that  The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  has  already 
undertaken  support— fairly  liberal  support— 
for  these  nursing  homes.  But  the  munici- 
palities have  not  moved  forward  as  quickly 
as  some  of  them  might  have  to  approve  of 
these  nursing  homes. 

The  approval  and  supervision  of  them  is 
a  municipal  responsibility,  as  I  understand  it, 
and  we  did,  through  my  department,  get  up 
some  information  as  to  the  standards  required 
for  nursing  homes  and  for  private  hospitals 
which    was    distributed    to    hon.    members. 

Now  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
does  pay— I  believe  it  is  80  per  cent,  grants  to 
a  total  maximum  of  $80  per  month  per 
patient,  provided  these  nursing  homes  are 
approved    by    the    municipality. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.   member. 

Mr.  Worton:  The  only  thing  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
Minister  is  the  fact  that,  prior  to  this  hospital- 
ization plan,  I  think  the  ward  rate  in  Guelph 
General  Hospital  was  approximately  $8  a  day. 
Now,  due  to  this  plan  coming  in,  it  has 
jumped  up,  I  believe,  to  near  $18  and  actually 
this  man,  prior  to  the  hospital  plan,  could 
have  kept  his  wife  in  hospital  just  as  cheaply 
as  he  can  keep  her  in  a  nursing  home. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  is  why  the  hospitals 
had  difficulties.  That  is  why,  because  they 
were  taking  in  people  below  their  cost.  How 
could  they  do  business  that  way? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  You  see,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  that  there  is  some  misunderstanding 
about  what  has  been  dubbed  a  great  increase 
in  the  per  diem  rate.  Prior  to  the  coming 
into  vogue  of  the  hospital  insurance  plan, 
hospitals  had  a  per  diem  set  rate,  but  this 
was  not  an  all-inclusive  rate.  All  the  extras 
were  tacked  on.  As  any  hon.  member  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  have  to  use  the 
services  of  the  hospital  will  realize,  there  were 
additional   charges   for   operating  room,   case 
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room,  labour  room,  dressings,  drugs,  ginger 
ale,  and  all  the  other  ancillary  services  that 
were  given.  Althovigh  the  bed  rate  to  be  in 
hospital  for  7  days,  at  $8  a  day,  amounted  to 
$56,  it  usually  came  up  to  a  much  higher 
figure  because  of  all  the  additional  charges. 

The  per  diem  rate,  now  approved  by  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission,  is  an 
all-inclusive   rate. 

All  of  these  things  were  considered  in 
the  budget,  as  I  have  tried  to  point  out  in 
my  preliminary  remarks  which  obviously  were 
not  very  clear  or  not  very  clearly  understood. 
All  of  these  ancillary  services  were  considered. 
I  suppose  that  it  was  a  matter  of  ease  in 
bookkeeping,  and  ease  in  administration,  to 
have  one  per  diem  rate.  Worked  out  over 
the  whole  year's  operation,  it  is  expected  that 
this  per  diem  rate  will  meet  all  of  the  costs 
which  are  considered  as  costs  for  sharing  and 
costs  that  can  be  appro\'ed.  That  is  the  reason 
why  they  are  higher  today. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that— and  this  is  part 
•of  the  insurance  principle  as  I  understand 
it— in  the  case  of  a  patient  such  as  the  one 
to  whom  the  hon.  member  refers,  and  as  has 
been  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister, too-low  rates  were  part  of  the  reason  for 
some  of  the  deficits  piled  up  by  hospitals 
before  this  plan  came  into  operation. 

It  is  quite  true  that  such  a  patient  may 
not  need  all  of  these  ancillary  services  but, 
working  on  the  insurance  principle,  the  great 
number  of  all  the  costs  are  spread  over  a 
greater  number,  so  they  do  not  become  a 
catastrophic  burden  in  the  case  of  any  one 
individual. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
two  or  three  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister,  but  may  I  preface  them  with 
this    comment? 

The  hon.  Minister  has  been  a  little  provo- 
cative with  his  claims  of  credit  for  the 
achievements  of  this  government  in  bringing 
this  plan  into  effect.  While  there  are  some 
things,  some  details,  with  regard  to  this 
plan,  and  particularly  the  fact  that  it  cuts  off 
a  hospital  and,  therefore,  leaves  a  number  of 
ragged  edges  which  would  disappear  if  one 
were  to  move  on  to  a  wider  coverage,  I 
would  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  that, 
basically,  their  plan  is  sound.  But  basically 
the  plan  is  sound  because,  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  told  us  two  or  three  times,  they 
modelled  it  on  the  best  plan  that  was  in 
operation  in  this  country— the  one  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan.  That  is  why  it 
is  sound,  we  have  a  backlog  of  experience 
upon  which  to  draw. 


There  is  another  reason  why  we  have  not 
run  into  as  many  difficulties,  in  the  inception 
of  this  plan,  as  some  people  anticipated,  and 
that  is  that  hospital  insurance,  or  the  insti- 
tution of  hospital  insurance,  as  a  government 
service  in  this  province  was  delayed  for  so 
long  that  well  over  60  to  70  per  cent,  of 
the  people  had  sought  such  service  through 
Blue  Cross  and  through  insurance  companies. 

By  the  government  absorbing  most  of  the 
Blue  Cross  bureaucracy,  if  I  may  use  that 
term  in  its  correct  sense,  we  were  able, 
without  any  difficulty,  to  bring  a  very  large 
proportion  of  those  people  into  the  scheme. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  the  hon.  member 
not  think  we  did  a  wonderful  job? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  did  a  wonderful  job 
because  we  patterned  it— and  because  we 
delayed  for  so  long  that  we  could  not  very 
well  make  serious  mistakes— on  the  best 
plan  that  had  been  in  operation  for  12 
years.  There  is  the  thing  that  we  should  not 
forget.  For  12  years  this  province  sat  and 
did  nothing  on  the  very  vital  service  while 
another  province,  with  infinitely  less  resources, 
was  willing  to  go  forward,  and  even  then 
this  government  would  not  move  to  do  any- 
thing about  it  until  it  had  that  string  attached 
that  the  federal  government  would  participate 
in    it. 

Interjection   by   an   hon.    member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
by  way  of  documenting  this,  I  have  a  pam- 
phlet in  my  hand  that  I  want  to  invite  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  take  a  look  at. 

We,  on  this  side  of  the  House,  have  on 
many  occasions,  with  reference  to  many 
departments  and  many  agencies  of  this 
government,  asked  why  it  was  that,  to  get 
annual  reports  made  available  to  the  Legis- 
lature and  to  the  public,  it  took  a  year, 
18  months,  sometimes  two  years  after  the 
period  for  which  they  were  covering  had  con- 
cluded. 

I  draw  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  atten- 
tion that  I  have  here  the  annual  report  of  the 
Saskatchewan  hospital  services  commission 
for  the  year  1958- 

An  hon.  member:  The  diflFerence  between 
a  canary  and  an  elephant. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —concluding  December 
31,  and  this  has  been  done  every  year  since 
the  service  came  into  effect,  even  when  they 
were  pioneers  back  in  Saskatchewan  and  we 
were  dragging  our  feet. 

An  hon.  member:  How  big  is  the  operation? 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  big  operation 
within   that   province. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman— 

An  hon.  member:  We  have  just  as  many 
people  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Oh,  we  will  disregard 
these  childish  remarks  from  Hamilton  over 
there. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  throw  out 
the  challenge  for  two  reasons.  One,  even 
though  ours  is  a  bigger  operation  in  Ontario, 
perhaps  we  can  have  next  year,  after  we 
finish  our  first  year  of  operations,  within  say 
8  or  9  weeks  after  the  end  of  the  first  year 
of  operations,  an  annual  report.  Not  only 
would  it  be  well  to  have  it  when  it  is 
up  to  date,  but  also  it  will  be  extremely  use- 
ful for  us  in  the  Legislature  when  we  have 
our  budget  come  down,  and  we  have  a 
consideration  of  the  estimates  to— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  like  to  send  my 
hon.  friend  the  annual  report  of  the  Princess 
Margaret  Hospital  for  1958. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  copy  of  that, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  if  I  may  borrow  the 
phrase  from  over  here  now,  I  think  there 
really  is  no  comparison. 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
The  Department  of  Transport,  1958— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  he  wants  to  boast  about 
it,  I  wish  he  would  get  into  a  little  huddle 
with  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop). 
We  cannot  get  reports  out  of  that  department 
until  they  are  about  two  years  old,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  many  other  departments. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  great  length  on 
this,  but  the  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is  that  many  on  this  side  of  the 
House  have  repeatedly  stated  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  have  these  annual  reports  com- 
ing out  so  late.  Now,  if  some  government 
reports  are  completed  earlier,  just  make  it 
across  the  board  and  cease  the  late  ones, 
because  we  have  been  having  them  coming 
in  too  late  for  too  long. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  number  of 
details  that  I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister. 
Am  I  correct  that  it  is  possible  for  a  person, 
in  paying  his  premium,  to  pay  it  for  the 
whole  year  rather  than  just  the  3  months, 
if  he  so  desires? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  am  advised  that  that 
has  been  possible  since  the  inception  of  the 
plan,  I  take  it— since  the  beginning  of  accept- 
ing premiums.  Last  October  people  could 
have  paid   12  months  ahead  at  least.    They 


would  have  paid  10  months  because  they  had 
two  months  free. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  closely  related  to 
that  question  is  another  one,  of  which  the 
hon.  Minister,  at  least  the  oflBcials  of  the 
hospital  services  commission,  will  be  aware. 

There  have  been  quite  a  number  of  repre- 
sentations made  by  trade  unions  in  groups, 
who  often  have  to  operate  on  the  monthly 
basis,  raising  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  possible  to  pay  the  premiums  on 
a  monthly  basis.  I  understand  that  the  reply 
of  the  commission  has  been  that  this  adds 
to  the  administrative  costs  much  more  than 
quarterly  payments. 

Am  I  correct  in  this?  I  ask  because  I 
think  it  is  well  to  at  least  get  the  most  valid 
explanation  for  these  people  if  they  are 
xmhappy  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  commission  advises 
me  that  they  had  hoped  to  bill  for  6  months 
at  a  time  to  begin  with,  and  decided  on 
the  3  months.  They  would  like  some 
experience  with  the  3-month  period  before 
they  change.  They  apparently  have  under 
advisement  the  feasibility  and  the  advisability 
of  changing  to  the  one-month  period,  but 
they  are  not  in  a  position  to  go  forward  to 
that  at  the  present  time,  until  they  have 
had  some  further  experience. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  am  sincerely  disappointed  in  my  hon. 
friend.  Everything  was  going  along  so  well 
this  afternoon,  and  I  promptly  got  over  my 
shock,  the  shock  of  which  I  spoke  previously. 
I  thought  that  we  were  going  to  get  through 
one  whole  afternoon  in  a  very  happy  frame 
of  mind. 

Nonetheless,  I  must  agree  with  him  that 
he  has  a  few  good  points  in  what  he  suggests, 
and  I  am  assured  by  the  commission  that  this 
time  next  year,  after  they  have  had  one 
year's  operation,  we  sincerely  hope  that  on 
the  day  that  our  estimates  are  again  presented, 
when  this  government  again  presents  its 
estimates  next  year,  the  annual  statement  will 
be  in  his  hands. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  hope  the  hon.  Minister 
will  not  be  too  chagrined.  He  knows  that 
life  is  filled  full  of  vicissitudes  like  this. 
Another  question  I  wanted  to  ask  him  was 
this: 

An  article,  a  news  story  in  the  Fort 
William  Tiiries  Journal,  on  January  29, 
reported  the  case  of  a  woman  who  had 
sprained  her  ankle,  and  the  extent  of  the 
injury  was  not  assessed  correctly  until  beyond 
the  24-hour  limit.    Then,  when  she  went  to 
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claim  admittance  to  the  hospital,  the  emer- 
gency nature  of  the  case— because  that  is 
defined  as  24  hours,  if  I  understand  it  cor- 
rectly—had lapsed,  and,  therefore,  she  was 
barred  from  getting  the  hospital  coverage. 

I  am  not  so  much  interested  in  this  one 
case.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  here  we  have 
a  problem  that  may  recur  many  times, 
because  I  think  we  know  either  from  personal 
experience  or  those  of  other  individuals,  that 
we  sometimes  suffer  injuries  and  do  not  assess 
them  correctly,  and  subsequent  X-rays,  or 
something  of  that  nature,  proved  later  that 
they  required  hospitalization. 

But  am  I  correct,  if  the  extent  of  the 
injury  is  not  assessed  correctly  to  begin  with, 
and  hospitalization  is  not  sought  within  the 
24-hour  period,  that  they  are,  in  effect, 
barred  from  getting  the  hospitalization  beyond 
that- 

Hon,  Mr.  Dymond:  In  this  emergency 
clause  I  would  say,  yes,  because  I  think  it 
is  clearly  outlined  in  the  contract  that, 
in  the  event  of  emergencies,  hospital  serv- 
ices are  available  within  the  first  24  hours 
following  the  accident.  I  would  suggest  that 
if  they  were  more  than  24  hours  away  from  a 
hospital,  there  would  be  a  different  attitude 
toward  it. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  the  commission  pin- 
ning down  to  that,  but  if  this  is  a  mis- 
taken diagnosis— or  if  the  patient  does  not 
seek  diagnosis  or  medical  help  readily  enough 
—then  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  that  being  the 
responsibility  of  the  commission  because  it 
is  clearly  stated  in  the  contract. 

Of  course,  we,  as  practitioners,  suggest  that 
if  a  person  is  hurt,  or  if  he  is  ill,  he  should 
seek  medical  advice  early  and  promptly,  but 
if  patients  fail  to  do  that— well,  I  can  hardly 
think  that  it  would  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  commission. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Somebody  has  just  handed 
me  a  clipping  here.  It  says  "Toronto,"  and 
at  the  last  paragraph  it  says— he  was  com- 
menting on  the  case  of  a  woman  who  broke 
her  ankle  and  had  to  pay  a  $25  hospital 
bill  for  several  days.  She  had  thought  the 
ankle  was  only  sprained  and  did  nothing 
about  it.  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  there  is  one 
kind  of  case.  But  let  me  put  this  shattering 
prospect  to  the  hon.  Minister— suppose  a 
doctor  was  wrong  in  his  assessment  in  his 
diagnosis  of  the  case? 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  put  it  as  a  shattering 
case,  but  suppose  a  doctor  were  wrong  in  his 
original  examination,   and  it  was  found  out 


a  week  later  that  he  had  diagnosed  the 
thing  incorrectly,  through  further  X-rays. 
Does  the  hon.  Minister  mean  to  say  then  that 
this  patient  would  be  barred  from  hospital? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Under  the  terms  of  the 
24-hour  period,  yes. 

It  is  not  a  shattering  prospect  altogether. 
We  doctors  are  human,  and  I  think  we  are 
the  first  to  admit  that  occasionally  we  make 
mistakes.  But  we  cannot  hold  the  commission 
responsible  for  the  hypothetic  error  that  a 
doctor  might  make. 

We  have  to  have  a  yardstick  when  we  are 
going  to  introduce  this  out-patient  service, 
and  this  is  the  only  out-patient  phase  in  the 
service  at  the  present  time.  We  have  to  have 
a  yardstick.  Twenty-four  hours  was  chosen 
because  experience  had  dictated  that  this  was 
feasible.  In  the  Blue  Cross  plan,  for  instance, 
24  hours  was  dictated  by  their  experience, 
and  the  experience  of  many  other  similar 
plans  has  shown  that  this  is  a  reasonable  time. 

We  are  going  to  run  into  a  few  cases  which 
exceed  the  time  limit.  There  is  not  a  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  we  will  have  people  who  think, 
for  instance,  their  ankle  or  wrist  is  sprained, 
and  continuing  trouble  with  it  leads  them 
finally  to  go  to  seek  medical  advice.  I  can 
only  say  that  we  hope  that,  from  these  experi- 
ences now  coming  early  in  the  plan,  people 
will  be  urged  to  seek  medical  advice  as 
promptly  as  possible  after  an  accident. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  all  I  can  say  is  that 
I  predict  we  are  going  to  have  a  bit  of  grief 
on  this,  and  all  I  hope  is  that  maybe  the  grief 
will  be  so  great  so  quickly  that  we  will  be 
driven  to  expand  the  plan  and  get  away  from 
this  division  between  diagnostic  out-patient 
provisions  into  the  broader  provisions  which 
will  make  it  certain  that  a  person  gets  hospi- 
talization under  any  circumstances. 

I  say  this  because  it  seems  to  me,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  rather  a  serious 
infringement  on  what  was  the  overall  promise 
to  the  people  of  Ontario.  The  people  of 
Ontario  were  promised,  "If  you  pay  a  pre- 
mium you  will  get  hospitalization,"  and  now 
we  have  the  particular  circumstances— which 
occur  many,  many  times— of  a  person  not  get- 
ting the  required  care  within  the  first  24  hours 
and  so  he  is  barred  from  hospitalization.  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing that  should  be  re-examined. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Such  patients  would  not 
be  barred— I  mean,  if  the  doctor  admitted 
them  afterwards— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  If  the  doctor  decides 
at  the  end  of  5  days  that  patient  has  to  be 
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admitted,      there      is      no      question      about 
responsibility. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  why  do  they  have 
to  pay  $25? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  presume  that  the 
doctor  did  it  on  an  out-patient  basis.  I  pre- 
sume that  the  doctor  took  the  patient  in— and 
I  do  not  know  the  facts  but  I  would  presume 
that  the  doctor  took  the  patient  in— X-rayed 
her  ankle,  put  a  walking  cast  on  it  and  sent 
her  home.  If  the  patient  had  to  be  admitted 
to  hospital— whether  it  were  5  or  10  days 
afterwards— if  she  were  admitted  as  an  in- 
patient, then  the  commission  will  pay  for  that. 
They  have  no  out-patient  coverage  except  this 
24-hour  emergency. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Let  us  just  examine  this 
for  a  moment.  What  is  the  hon.  Minister 
going  to  do?  He  is  going  to  encourage  doctors 
to  put  these  patients  in,  not  as  out-patients 
but  for  a  day  or  two  or  three  in  the  hospital 
just  so  they  will  get  the  coverage,  even 
though  they  do  not  really  need  other  than 
out-patient  services.  I  think  it  is  inevitable. 
Let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  not  shake  his 
head. 

One  of  the  problems,  when  I  discussed  this 
with  the  people  in  the  medical  association  a 
year  or  so  ago,  was  that  they  conceded  there 
were  doctors  who  had  abused  the  use  of  hos- 
pitals by  putting  patients  in,  and  they  knew  it 
was  to  get  the  economic  benefit  of  putting 
patients  in. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  obviously  non- 
sensical, because  if  a  patient  is  going  to  be 
denied  the  service  he  requires  at  the  hospital, 
because  it  is  after  the  24-hour  period,  what 
the  doctor  is  going  to  do  is  just  sort  of  salve 
his  conscience  by  putting  him  in  for  a  day 
or  two  or  three  or  on  some  other  basis,  and 
he    will    get    it    covered. 

Therefore,  I  think  we  will  be  defeating  one 
of  the  purposes  of  keeping  the  use  of  the 
hospital  beds  to  the  lowest  possible  figure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  illustrate  a  point  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  in  my  own  riding?  In  one  of  the 
camps  in  the  Nipigon  area,  a  chap  broke  his 
ankle,  and  due  to  snow  conditions  he  could 
not  get  out  for  3  days.  When  he  reported, 
he  was  accepted  without  any  question.  Now, 
many  of  these  questions  are  put  down  in 
print,  but  the  hon.  member  will  find  that  the 
logical  conclusion  is  that  they  are  looked 
after.  Now,  let  him  not  make  it  a  point  that 
they  are  not  going  to  be,  I  know  they  are, 
because  I  have  had  experience  with  it. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Will  the  hon.  Minister 
please  sit  down  because  he  is  saying  precisely 
the  opposite  to  what  tlie  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  said. 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Well,  he  is  telling 
the  hon.  member  the  law,  but  we  look  over 
those  things. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  let  me  leave  that, 
because  I  think  it  is  a  problem  that  we  should 
take  a  look  at. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  distributed  some 
material  here  with  regard  to  home  and 
nursing  service  with  relation  to  the  hospitals. 

Now,  theoretically,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
it  that  an  extension  of  home  nursing  services 
should  reduce  the  incidence  of  hospital 
requirements,  but  the  thing  that— and  this 
perhaps  gets  us  over  to  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  more  than  the  department  of 
the  hon.  Minister— I  am  curious  to  know  what 
figures  the  government  has,  relating  to  the 
extent  of  the  development  of  the  homemaker 
service.  I  ask  because  I  think  that,  as  long 
as  this  government  operates  on  the  basis 
of  leaving  50  per  cent,  of  the  costs  to  the 
municipality,  we  are  not  going  to  get  the 
kind  of  development  of  this  service  that  we 
should  have  to  cover  hospitalization  or  other 
needs  in  as  inexpensive  a  fashion  as  possible. 

Once  again,  what  this  government  has 
done  is  to  be  generous  with  other  people's 
money.  What  they  said  to  the  municipality 
it:  "We  will  give  you  50  per  cent,  if  you 
will  spend  50  per  cent.,"  which  would  be 
fine  if  the  municipalities  had  the  50  per  cent. 
But,  in  many  instances,  their  budgets  are  such 
that  they  have  not  the  50  per  cent.  So  the 
net  result  is  that  we  keep  this  development 
of  the  homemaker  service  down  to  a 
minimum. 

Perhaps  this  question  should  not  go  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health,  but  is  he  in  a 
position  to  state  to  what  extent  the  home- 
maker  service  has  developed  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  and,  therefore,  by  implication,  how 
much  assistance  it  is  going  to  be  to  the 
hospital   services? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
matter  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of 
my  department  at  all,  and  I  have  no  idea 
of  it  and  would  not  presume  to  answer. 

I  do  want  to  make  some  comments  though, 
further  to  this  case  of  emergency  admission. 
I  grant  hon.  members  that  on  occasion  we 
will  find  a  doctor  abusing  a  service  privilege, 
or  he  may  be  doing  it  with  some  doubt  in 
his  mind  as  to  the  severity  of  the  patient's 
case.  He  may— and  doubdess  will— on  occa- 
sion make  an  error  in  judgment  or  diagnosis 
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and  have  a  patient  admitted  who  actually 
might  not  need  to  be  admitted. 

But  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  tlie 
hospital  staff— medical  staff— in  most  hospitals 
now  are  so  well  organized  that  they  keep 
a  very  keen  eagle-eye  upon  the  admissions 
and  discharges  of  their  patients,  and,  as  I 
have  already  stated,  every  well-organized 
hospital  today  has  a  committee  which  looks 
after  all  of  these  things. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  through  you  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  one  could  say  possibly  that  the  24-hour 
period  is  too  brief,  we  have  learned  by 
experience  that  that  is  the  period  adopted 
by   practically   every   insurance   scheme. 

Indeed,  I  would  point  out  that  the  Sas- 
katchewan plan,  wonderful  though  it  was, 
did  not  even  have  this  24-hour  emergency 
service  until  we  here  in  Ontario  introduced 
it,  and  they  still  do  not  provide— despite  the 
fact  they  have  built  up  a  long  and  very 
excellent  experience,  and  I  say  that  in  all 
sincerity— any  further  out-patient  care  other 
than  this  24-hour  emergency  service,  accident 
emergency  service,  which  they  introduced 
after  Ontario  brought  it  into  their  plan  on 
January  1  of  this  year. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Except  this:  the  hon. 
Minister  is  ignoring  the  fact  that,  in  a  sizeable 
portion  of  Saskatchewan,  they  developed 
health  units  where  they  have  medical  services 
in  addition  to  hospital  services. 

Now,  my  final  question  I  want  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  is  with  regard  to  representations 
that  are  being  made  to,  I  believe,  the  com- 
mittee on  health— although  I  was  unable  to 
attend  it  that  day,  being  occupied  at  another 
committee— by  the  lumber  and  sawmill 
workers  with  regard  to  men  who  are  working 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  province. 

As  the  hon.  Minister  knows,  up  until  the 
initiation  of  the  hospital  services,  they  were 
able  to  get  not  only  hospital  care  but  doctors' 
care  by  payment  of  $1.50  per  month,  and  then 
the  company  was  obligated  to  provide  these 
services  through  company  doctors  or  some 
other  arrangement.  What  has  happened  now, 
with  the  initiation  of  the  hospital  services 
plan  is  that  they  have  to  pay  their  $2.10  to 
get  the  hospital  coverage  alone,  and  they 
are  continuing  to  pay— I  think  I  am  correct— 
$1.50  under  The  Public  Health  Act  to  get 
the  medical  care  which  previously  covered 
hospital  and  medical. 

Now,  perhaps  one  comment  is  that  they 
were  in  a  position  to  get  more  than  other 
people  were  getting  prior  to  this,  and  this  is 
just  sort  of  broadening  the  obligation  now. 


But  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  notwith- 
standing changes  which  I  understand  the 
government  has  made,  there  have  been 
inequities  in  this.  My  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister  is  going  to  be:  What  is  the  position 
now? 

For  example,  non-residents  of  Ontario  come 
in,  pay  their  $1.50  under  The  Public  Health 
Act  and  I  understand  they  get  coverage 
within  a  month,  whereas  those  who  are 
residents,  if  they  start  to  pay  now,  do  not 
get  their  coverage  for  the  3  months  waiting 
period  which  applies  to  everybody  who  is  a 
resident  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Now,  tills  may  be  a  short-term  inequity 
and  difficulty,  but  I  understand  there  are 
a  surprising  number  of  the  workers  in  the 
bush  in  northern  Ontario  whose  premiums 
were  not  paid  last  fall  for  a  variety  of 
reasons. 

In  some  instances  they  thought  it  was  paid 
by  tlie  company  they  were  working  for,  but 
they  were  laid  off  after  some  of  the  dates 
which  were  set  by  the  commission  for  making 
the  payments  and,  to  make  a  long  story  short, 
in  the  general  confusion  of  employment  and 
unemployment,  their  premium  was  not  paid. 
Therefore,  they  find  themselves  not  covered. 
The  net  result  of  it  all  is  we  may  have  two 
men  in  a  hospital,  one  who  is  non-resident 
and  he  is  covered;  one  who  is  a  resident  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  he  is  not  covered, 
because  of  the  discrepancies  in  the  picture. 

Now,  am  I  correct  on  this,  Mr.  Chairman? 
What  is  the  up-to-date  picture  in  terms  of 
reconciling  the  previous  coverage  given  under 
The  Public  Health  Act  to  the  double  coverage 
now  under  The  Public  Health  Act  and  the 
hospital  services  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  hon.  member  is 
not  quite  right  on  this. 

In  the  matter  of  the  resident  employee,  of 
course,  the  prepayment  has  to  be  deducted 
before  his  hospital  services  coverage,  and  if 
he  was  not  covered  before  the  deadline  date, 
which  actually  was  December  1,  last  year, 
then  he  will  have  a  waiting  period,  should  he 
need  it.  The  $1.50  charge  under  The  PubHc 
Health  Act  now  provides  for  his  medical 
and  surgical  care. 

As  to  the  non-resident  situation— the  hon. 
member  is  a  bit  misinformed  on  that.  The 
amendment  to  the  Act  now  does  say  that  the 
employer  may  deduct  $1.50  under  The  Pubhc 
Health  Act,  plus  $2.10  a  month  for  medical, 
surgical  and  hospital  care,  but  the  employer 
pro\'ides  that  total  care  now.  That  non- 
resident is  not  insured  with  a  non-waiting 
period  under  the  terms  of  The  Ontario  Hos- 
pital Services  Act  at  all. 
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If  he  were  to  be  insured,  if  a  man  decided 
to  reside  in  Ontario  and  the  employer  covered 
him,  he,  too,  would  have  a  waiting  period. 
But  as  a  non-resident  the  employer,  accord- 
ing to  the  amendments  to  the  Act,  must 
meet  all  of  those  costs  and  furthermore,  the 
agreement,  as  hon.  members  probably  noted 
by  the  Act,  has  been  extended  that  the 
employer  is  liable  for  hospital  care,  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  non-resident  up  to  a  total  of 
90  days  as  opposed  to  30  days  in  the  old 
Act. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minister 
which  I  raised  in  a  letter  to  him  a  few  days 
ago,  and  in  a  letter  to  the  commission  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  ask  him  to  comment  on  it 
at  this  time.  I  would  like  to  know  if  he  has, 
or  if  the  commission  has,  made  any  inquiries 
up  to  date  which  might  throw  a  little  light 
on  the  subject.  It  is  the  question  of  the 
coverage  of  landed  immigrants. 

I  have  been  informed  that  an  immigrant 
arriving  in  this  country  has  no  coverage,  does 
not  have  any  until  3  months  after  he  signs 
up  for  the  plan.  Of  course,  the  same  thing 
applies  to   a   native. 

On  the  face  of  it,  this  would  appear  to  be 
a  fair  arrangement,  that  he  should  get  no 
more  privileges  than  a  resident  of  long  stand- 
ing, who,  having  failed  to  sign  up  at  the 
inception  of  the  plan,  must  wait  until  3 
months  after  he  has  registered  with  the  plan 
to  get  the  benefits. 

However,  I  submit  that  it  is  not  quite  as 
simple  as  that.  I  think  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  will  appreciate  the  fact  that 
an  immigrant  has  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
sign  up  with  the  plan  prior  to  its  inception. 

When  he  does  arrive  here  he  has  a  great 
number  of  problems  which  a  resident  does 
not  have.  He  has  the  problem  of  settlement- 
problems  of  language  generally  arise— and 
financial  position  which  would  make  it  even 
more  catastrophic  if  he  had  to  find  money 
for  hospital  bills. 

It  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  he  should  be 
put  in  the  same  position  as  a  resident  who 
was  here  on  the  date  of  the  plan  going  into 
effect  and,  having  the  opportunity  to  sign  up 
for  the  plan,  did  so.  Of  course,  not  having 
been  a  resident,  he  did  not  have  the 
opportunity. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  the  commission  should  make  some 
arrangements  whereby  an  immigrant,  upon 
arrival  here,  has  immediate  coverage  for  some 
period  of  time— perhaps  a  month— during 
which   time   he   should   be    given    an    oppor- 


tunity to  sign  up  for  the  plan  and  should  not 
have  a  waiting  period  of  3  months. 

As  I  say,  this  might  appear  to  be  discrim- 
inating against  a  resident  of  long  standing. 
But  again  I  repeat,  the  resident  of  long 
standing  had  an  opportunity  to  sign  up  for 
the  plan  and,  not  having  done  so,  knew  the 
consequences.  But  the  newly-arrived  immi- 
grant does  not  have  that  chance,  and  I 
earnestly  urge  the  hon.  Minister  and  the 
commission  to  take  this  matter  under  serious 
advisement. 

It  may  be  that  we  may  have  to  make  some 
arrangements  to  amend  the  agreement  with 
the  federal  government.  Certainly  the  federal 
government  has  a  great  deal  of  responsibility 
in  this  respect— perhaps  more  so  than  the 
provincial  government— it  being  a  matter  of 
immigration. 

I  would  like  to  hear  the  comments  of  the 
hon.  Minister  on  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  may 
say  that  I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  the  hon. 
member  in  this  matter.  Few  hon.  members 
have  been  as  assiduous  in  their  efforts  to  do 
everything  they  possibly  can  for  these  folks 
who  are  going  to  be  citizens  of  our  country, 
and  I  must  say  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  for  his  cause.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  him  that  this  matter  is  at  the 
present  time  under  discvission  with  the  Ottawa 
authorities. 

As  the  hon.  member  knows,  there  was  an 
agreement  which  provided  medical  care 
and  coverage  for  the  newly  landed  immigrant 
for  a  short  period  of  time,  and  until  a  time 
which  would  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
sign  up  and  not  have  to  experience  this 
waiting  period.  Our  discussions  at  the  present 
time  are  along  that  line,  in  the  hope  that  we 
can  get  that  agreement  provided.  If  so,  I 
think  that  will  cover  the  problem. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  member  that  we 
have  this  interest  very  much  at  heart,  and 
are  continuing  our  discussions  with  Ottawa. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  any  case 
if  we  are  successful  in  getting  something 
along  these  lines,  I  think  it  would  be  impor- 
tant to  arrange  some  sort  of  system  whereby 
a  landed  immigrant  gets  the  information 
immediately  about  the  benefits  of  the  hospital 
plan,  advising  him  also  just  how  to  go  about 
signing  up  for  the  plan  and  the  benefits 
therefrom. 

There  are  many  church  groups,  and  other 
immigration  groups,  who  do  what  they  can  to 
advise  the  immigrants  of  all  the  things  tliey 
should  be  attending  to  as  soon  as  possible, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  these  groups 
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are  arranging  to  pay  premiums  for  some  of 
the  landed  immigrants  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
here. 

However,  there  are  many  immigrants  who 
are  sponsored  by  individuals  here,  and  do  not 
come  through  the  processes  of  the  immigrant 
aid  agencies  and  church  groups  and  so  on,  who 
may  not  be  advised  of  it  and  may  be  over- 
looked. I  am  sure  we  want  to  do  everything 
possible  to  get  them  involved  in  the  hospital 
plan  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  arrangement 
might  be  made  with  federal  government 
authorities,  at  points  of  entry,  to  make  sure 
that  at  least  those  who  are  planning  on 
residing  in  Ontario  get  the  literature  and 
the  information  from  the  department. 

Mr.  Gordon:  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a 
number  of  our  older  citizens,  especially  in 
Brantford  and  I  suppose  in  other  parts  of  my 
riding— and  I  suppose  this  would  happen  in 
many  of  the  other  ridings— who  are  com- 
plaining about  the  regulations. 

These  people  .  I  am  speaking  of  have  had 
Blue  Cross  coverage  over  the  years  plus  the 
supplementary— the  semi-private  benefits.  And 
they  purchased  from  our  hospital  services 
commission  this  service  plus  the  supplemen- 
tary. Shortly  after  they  had  purchased  this 
insurance,  they  were  informed  by  the  commis- 
sion—and sent  a  certificate— that  they  were 
being  enrolled  free  of  charge. 

They  were  very  happy  about  that,  but 
they  found  out  that  they  could  not  purchase 
the  supplementary.  When  they  got  their 
free  ticket,  they  could  not  purchase  the 
supplementary,  which  is  only  55  cents  a 
month.  But,  previous  to  this  plan  coming  in, 
they  had  been  paying  the  full  amount  out 
of  their  $55  to  the  Blue  Cross. 

Now  they  get  this  free  ticket— because  they 
are  getting  less  than  $960  a  year,  they  get 
this  free  certificate— but  they  will  not  let 
them  have  the  Blue  Cross  supplementary  of 
55  cents,  so  what  happens?  I  can  tell  hon. 
members  what  is  happening.  These  people 
ha\'e  sent  their  free  certificates  back  and 
they  are  still  going  to  pay,  out  of  their  $55, 
their  full  amount  of  hospitalization. 

Here  is  a  letter: 

Please  be  advised  that  we  will  not  be 
cancelling  certificate  No.  so-and-so,  as  we 
feel  she  should  have  semi-private  accom- 
modation. We  \vill,  therefore,  cancel  her 
free  certificate  issued  by  The  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.    I  feel  that  your  oflBce— 

Now  this  is  a  letter  to  the  commissioner 
of  The  Department  of  Public  Welfare: 

—I   feel   that  your  office,   as   well   as   The 
Department  of  Public  Welfare,  should  be 


informed  that,  in  our  opinion,  this  is  a  case 
of  discrimination.  It  does  not  seem  that 
it  is  fair  to  penalize  an  individual  because 
she  wishes  to  carry  more  than  the  basic 
hospital  co\erage.  In  this  case,  if  we 
accept  the  free  insurance  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare,  she  cannot  carry 
this  semi-private  coverage.  Therefore,  we, 
to  carry  the  semi-private,  must  pay  the  full 
amount  of  the  insurance  the  same  as  we 
ha\'e  done  for  many  years. 

I  feel  sure  that  there  are  many,  many 
similar  cases  of  this  kind  where  the  only 
income  of  the  old  folks  is  the  meagre  pen- 
sion of  $55  a  month  which  does  not  go  very 
far  with  today's  high  costs  of  goods  and 
food.  A  copy  of  this  letter  has  been 
forwarded  along  with  the  certificate  No. 
so-and-so,  the  free  certificate,  to  Tlie 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  their 
perusal  and  a  possible  change  in  this  unfair 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  have  a  case  of  a  lady,  just  outside  the 
city  of  Brantford,  who  has  been  on  a  dis- 
ability pension  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
because  of  her  disability  she  has  to  go  to 
the  hospital  for  treatment  quite  often.  Now, 
out  of  that  $55  that  she  has  been  receiving  for 
disability  insurance— and  the  reason  that  she 
is  getting  the  disability  insurance  is  because 
she  has  no  assets— out  of  that  $55  she  has 
been  paying  Blue  Cross  plus  the  semi-private. 

Now,  she  got  a  free  certificate  and  applied 
for  the  extra  Blue  Cross  at  55  cents  a  month. 
"No,  you  cannot  have  it,"  she  was  told.  So, 
because  she  wishes  to  have  semi-private, 
because  of  her  condition,  and  because  in  days 
gone  by  she  did  enjoy  better  things  in  this 
life  and  was  able  to  pay  for  them,  and 
because  of  her  illness  and  the  condition  she  is 
in  and  the  disability  that  she  has,  she  cannot 
afford  now  to  pay  the  Blue  Cross.  So  she 
has  turned  in  the  free  certificate  and  is  paying 
the  full  amount  so  that  she  can  have  the 
supplementary. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  a  regulation  that  should 
be  amended.  Surely  to  goodness  we  can  allow 
these  old  people  to  pay  a  measly  small  sum  of 
55  cents  a  month  so  that  they  can  get  the 
extra  care  that  they  feel  they  should  have. 

I  have  a  number  of  cases,  but  this  one  did 
take  the  time  out  to  write,  and  I  think  I  have 
given  enough  information  that  it  should  be 
given  some  consideration.  I  know  I  spoke  to 
some  of  those  at  work  in  the  commission,  and 
they  feel  it  is  something  that  should  be  given 
consideration,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's consideration. 

Hon.  Mr,  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  very  interesting  matter. 
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Prior  to  the  inception  of  this  plan,  the  patient 
who  had  Blue  Cross  semi-private  coverage,  or 
other  coverage,  was  paying  that  total  amount 
themselves.  It  was  laid  down  by  this  govern- 
ment that,  when  the  plan  came  into  operation 
to  help  relieve  the  municipalities  of  possible 
burdens  that  might  accrue  to  them,  as  a  result 
of  providing  hospitalization  for  some  of  those 
people  who  could  not  afford  to  go  on  Blue 
Cross  or  other  coverage,  the  government 
would  carry  them,  would  provide  them  with 
free   tickets   on   tlie    basic   ward   plan. 

Now,  this  is  in  addition  to  their  pension.  If 
they  are  on  full  pension,  their  pension  actually 
goes  up  to  $.57.10  per  month,  so  that  the 
hospitalization  is  paid  for  them— that  is,  the 
public  ward  care  is  paid  for,  or  standard  ward 
care  as  it  is  now  known  in  all  hospitals.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  unreasonable  that  the  commis- 
sion should  say,  "If  you  want  to  have  semi- 
private  care  then  you  can  hardly  expect  us 
to  carry  this  and  you  carry  the  additional." 

I  would  point  out  to  the  lion,  member  that 
there  seems  to  be  some  confusion  in  our 
minds  as  to  this  extra  care.  I  am  a  practicing 
physican  and  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  tell, 
when  I  go  into  a  hospital,  the  difFerence 
between  a  public  ward  or  standard  ward  and 
a  semi-private  ward.  Indeed,  I  have  many 
patients  who  prefer  to  be  in  the  public  ward 
becau.se  of  the  company  alone. 

In  some  of  the  larger  hospitals,  there  was 
a  time  when  the  public  vizards  meant  a 
tremendous  number  of  beds,  20  or  30  beds, 
but  I  think  we  are  getting  away  from  that 
sort  of  set-up  very,  very  rapidly.  I  do  not 
know  the  physical  set-up  in  Brantford,  but 
probably  it  is  one  of  the  hospitals  filled  with 
large  numbers  of  beds  in  the  public  ward. 
I  suppose  I  can  understand  that  in  some 
ways,  but  in  many  of  the  newer  hospitals,  the 
public  wards  very  often  are  separated  into 
two    by    glass   partitions. 

As  to  the  matter  of  extra  care,  I  frankly 
never  realized  that  my  patients  got  any  better 
care  in  the  semi-private  ward  than  they  did 
in  the  standard  ward.  I  do  not  really  think 
this  is  the  hardship  that  the  hon.  member 
seems  to  believe  it  is. 

I  think  if  I  were  in  his  position,  I  would 
vi.sit  that  constituent  of  mine  and  urge  her, 
with  all  the  conviction  at  my  command,  to 
forego  this  additional  55  cents.  It  is  only  55 
cents,  but  she  could  buy  a  box  of  chocolates 
for  that,  if  she  chooses,  and  get  that  free 
ticket  back  again,  because  that  is  really  a 
wonderful  thing.  I  feel  quite  certain  that  a 
fine  city  like  Brantford,  with  the  hospitals 
which  I  know  it  has,  would  give  her  excellent 


care  in  the  standard  ward,  equally  as  good 
as  she  would  get  in  any  semi-private  ward. 

Mr,  Gordon:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just 
like  to  answer  the  hon.  Minister  there.  The 
lady  which  this  letter  concerns  is  91  years 
of  age. 

I  have  a  daughter  who  trained  in  Brant- 
ford General  Hospital,  as  a  nurse  there,  and 
sometimes  the  public  ward  would  be  so 
full  they  would  have  patients  out  in  the 
passageway.  I  remember  one  day  a  doctor 
coming  in  and  saying,  "How  is  Mrs.  So-and- 
So?"  She  said,  "Doctor,  I  couldn't  tell  you 
if  I  fell  over  her"— there  were  so  many  in 
there. 

Now,  in  the  semi-private  there  are  only 
2  and  at  the  most  4,  and  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
Minister  this,  that  there  is  a  difference  in 
the  diet,  in  the  food  they  get,  and  in  the 
attention  they  get  as  well.  If  I  were  a  paying 
patient  in  a  hospital,  why  would  I  pay  $5 
or  $6  more  for  a  semi-private  ward  than  a 
public  ward  if  I  were  not  going  to  get 
something  extra? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  will  say  that  with 
the  semi-private  ward  the  patient  is  allowed 
a  radio  in  his  room,  he  is  allowed  visitors 
at  any  time,  any  hour  within  reason  between 
8  or  9  in  the  morning  and  probably  10  or  11 
at  night.  One  cannot  do  that  in  the  public 
ward,  I  will  grant  the  hon.  member  that. 

But  I  question  very  much  if  there  is  a 
different  diet.  It  would  cost  the  hospital 
more  to  provide  different  diets  for  different 
types  of  patients  than  they  could  save.  I 
have  never  known  a  hospital  yet  that  pro- 
vided inferior  diets  for  public  ward  patients. 

It  may  not  be  dressed  up  quite  as  fancy, 
and  I  suppose  they  do  not  have  time  to  go 
around  with  a  menu  to  every  patient  in 
the  standard  ward  care.  But  after  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  does  a  patient  go  to  hospital? 
To  be  cured,  to  be  treated  for  an  illness,  so 
that  he  can  get  back  home  as  quickly  as 
possible.  All  of  these  frills  and  fancy  things 
play  a  very  small  part,  I  would  suggest,  in 
the   treatment. 

Today,  when  patients  get  into  the  hospital 
the  first  thing  we  think  about  is  to  get  them 
out  of  bed  and  get  them  going  so  they  can 
get  out  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  do  not 
encourage  patients  to  stay  in  hospital  any 
more,  because  we  know  that  they  do  not 
enjoy  it,  and  we  know  they  are  anxious  to 
get  home  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  can  only  repeat  that,  if  I  were  the  hon. 
member,  I  would  go  to  my  constituent  and, 
with  all  the  power  at  my  command,  would 
urge  her  to  get  that  free  certificate  back. 
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Mr.  Cordon:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
lots  of  power,  but  let  me  speak  for  just 
a  moment. 

Now,  here  is  an  old  lady  91  years  of  age. 
I  do  not  know  how  much  persuasion  I  would 
have  to  have  in  order  to  persuade  her.  I 
have  another  lady,  a  neighbour  of  mine,  and 
she  has  seen  better  days.  Her  husband  was 
a  druggist,  and  he  left  her  with  a  fair 
amount  of  money,  but  he  died  a  number  of 
years  ago  and  her  money  is  gone.  She  is 
looking  for  something  just  a  little  better  than 
public  ward.  This  other  lady,  that  has  this 
disability,  has  to  go  to  the  hospital  quite 
often. 

I  do  not  think  we  would  have  very  much 
success  in  persuading  them  that  public  ward 
was  as  good  as  semi-private,  and  for  the 
sake  of  55  cents  why  do  we  not  let  them 
pay  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  move  at  this  time  the  committee  rise, 
but  before  so  doing,  may  I  say  to  the  hon. 
member  that,  in  days  of  long  ago,  I  spent 
very,  very  many  months  in  public  wards 
myself— that  is,  in  the  public  ward  of  those 
days.  All  of  us  wanted  to  stay  in  the  pubHc 
ward  because  the  feeling  was  that  if  one  went 
into  a  private  ward,  he  was  sent  there  to  die, 
so  everybody  wanted  to  stay  in  the  public 
ward.  I  can  speak  for  myself,  it  is  a  great 
place  to  be. 

We  will  return  and  sit  again  at  8  o'clock, 
as  armounced,  and  it  will  be  on  these 
estimates. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  committee  rise 
and  report  progress  and  beg  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed, 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  certain 
resolutions    and    asks   leave    to    sit   again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  May 
we  revert  to  orders  of  the  day,  sir? 

Mr,  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day  I  would  like  to  make  a  short 
announcement— a  very  important  announce- 
ment—and that  is  that  the  federal-provincial 
winter  works  stimulation  programme  for 
1959  has  been  extended  from  April  30  to 
May  31.    Notices  are  going  out  to  all  clerks 


of  all  municipalities.  We  are  referring  to 
our  previous  correspondence  so  that  they 
will  have  that  for  guidance,  and  we  also  offer 
the  facilities  of  our  department  in  case  they 
need  furtlier  information  or  assistance. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  will  be  another 
15,000  people  at  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  like  to  make 
this  announcement  at  this  time,  in  connection 
with  the  reconstitution  of  the  joint  advisory 
committee  on  civil  service.  I  should  like  to 
announce  the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  P. 
Culliton  as  secretary  of  the  council. 

Mr.  Culliton  joined  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  in  1931,  and  at  the  present 
time  is  the  district  superintendent  of  the 
provincial  air  service  stationed  at  Sioux 
Lookout,  Ontario.  He  is  a  war  veteran. 
Mr.  Culliton  has  been  closely  associated  with 
the  civil  service  association  of  Ontario  since 
1946.  He  is  a  director  of  the  association, 
editor  of  the  Trillium  and  he  is  vice-president 
of  the  joint  advisory  council,  and  he  acts  as 
the  chief  spokesman  on  the  council  for  the 
staff  side. 

So  I  would  think  that  is  further  evidence 
of  our  desire  to  do  a  good  job  for  the  civil 
servants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  table  answers 
to  questions  4,  8,  25,  26,  28,  29,  37,  44, 
and  49.  I  may  say  to  the  hon.  members  I 
stayed  up  all  night  getting  the  answers  to 
those  questions. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into   the   committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee 
of  supply;  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  being 
6  of  the  clock,  the  House  might  recess  until 
8  o'clock  and  we  will  proceed  with  this 
estimate,  following  the  recess. 

Might  I  say  that,  when  we  come  to  a  point 
where  everyone  has  had  their  say,  and  they 
are  prepared  to  pass  this  estimate,  I  would 
like  to  hold  it  because  of  the  technicality  on 
the  passage  of  the  budget.  If  the  House,  in 
its  wisdom,  should  do  that,  then  it  has  to 
revert  to  pass  an  estimate,  and  I  would  like 
to  hold  this  estimate  following  that  time,  in 
order  to  meet  the  requirement. 

But  we  will  go  ahead  tonight  and  finish 
any  debate  on  this  estimate,  but  hold  its 
official  passage  until  the  time  that  the  budget 
receives  the  approval  of  the  House. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock,  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


ESTIMATES,    DEPARTMENT 
OF    HEALTH 

Hospital   Services   Commission 
( Continued ) 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  vote  514,  could  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  a  question? 
It  is  relevant  to  some  of  the  comments  that 
were  made  today  about  hospital  beds  and 
accommodation. 

It  arises  from  a  statement  which  was  made 
by  a  Mr.  Arthur  Fleming,  who  is  Secretary 
of  Health  in  Washington,  and  Mr.  Fleming 
made  a  statement  concerning  a  release  of 
a  62-page  analysis  of  the  physical  1958  acci- 
dent report  filed  in  the  United  States,  on  a 
national  health  survey. 

It  showed  that  52  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
sent  to  hospital  were  victims  of  motor  vehicle 
accidents.  The  study  was  partially  financed 
by  the  public  health  service.  It  also  discloses 
that  the  major  injuries  in  accidents  could  be 
reduced  by  32  per  cent.  Why  I  mention  that 
particular  case— now  I  said  it  could  be 
reduced  by  30  per  cent,  and  it  says,  "if  seat 
belts  were  worn." 

I  am  glad  to  see  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Transport  (Mr.  Yaremko)  in  his  seat  this  eve- 
ning, because  Mr.  Fleming  is  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  and  at  the  same  time  he  made  a 
further  recommendation,  or  directive,  to  the 
Departments  of  Health,  Welfare  and  Educa- 
tion, that  all  vehicles  be  equipped  with  seat 
belts.  He  is  also  making  a  further  recom- 
mendation to  the  automobile  industries  that 
seat  belts  be  made  standard  equipment. 

Here  are  some  additional  figures  that  have 
come  to  us  where  52  per  cent,  of  the  persons 
admitted  to  hospital  are  accident  victims.  I 
think  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  accident 
victims'  stays  are  considerably  longer  than  the 
stay  of  the  health  patient  which,  I  believe, 
averages    10    days. 

If  we  took  30  per  cent,  of  the  accident 
victims  and  reduced  it  to  hospital  accommo- 
dation, we  would  find  that  30  per  cent,  of 
52  per  cent,  would  be  roughly  16  per  cent, 
of  the  accommodation  that  is  being  taken  up 
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in  a  year  by  accident  victims  that  could  be 
saved  by  the  use  of  seat  belts. 

What  would  this  mean  in  terms  of  hospital 
construction  and  financing  as  far  as  the  prov- 
ince is  concerned? 

I  believe  the  hospital  services  commission 
is  doing  a  survey  to  find  the  needs  of  hos- 
pitals and  hospital  accommodation.  And  here 
we  come  down  to  something,  on  a  very  practi- 
cal basis  as  far  as  accommodation  is  con- 
cerned, and  I  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
from  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  has  any  informa- 
tion what  16  per  cent,  would  mean  if  we 
could  reduce  that  number  of  patients  in  the 
course  of  a  year? 

Hon.  M.  B.  Dymond  (Minister  of  Health): 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  indeed  a  very  inter- 
esting aspect,  this  matter  of  hospital  care 
insurance,  and  it  is,  as  we  look  at  it,  very 
closely  linked  up  with  the  hon.  member's 
question,  I  have  to  admit,  although  I  am  in 
no  position  to  answer  the  question.  Actually, 
I  know  of  no  study  that  has  been  done  on  this 
matter. 

I  have  just  been  advised  by  my  stafif  that, 
on  the  basis  of  Blue  Cross  statistics— and  those 
are  the  only  ones  that  we  have  available  as 
yet,  having  been  in  operation  hardly  3 
months— their  admissions  ran  something  like 
this:  37  per  cent,  medical,  43  per  cent, 
surgical,  and  the  rest  of  the  100  per  cent, 
for  obstetrical  cases. 

Now,  what  portion  of  the  43  per  cent.,  or 
the  surgical  cases,  would  have  been  due  to 
motor  vehicle  accidents,  of  course,  I  am  in  no 
position  to  tell.  I  do  recall  some  figures 
recently  coming  from  The  Department  of 
Transport  that  we  had  something  like  32,000 
or  34,000  automobile  accidents  in  1957  in 
which  people  were  injured.  Now,  what  pro- 
portion of  those  required  hospitalization,  what 
the  average  hospital  stay  was,  and  what  the 
answers  are  to  the  other  questions  in  connec- 
tion with  this,  I  cannot  tell. 

I  am  advised,  however,  that  the  Canadian 
medical  association  is  still  doing  rather  inten- 
sive studies  on  this  subject.  I  may  say  they 
have  been  conducting  fairly  intensive 
research  into  this  project  for  some  time,, 
and  only  a  few  months  ago  published  rather 
an  imposing  looking  volume  on  it,  a  volume 
which— I  may  say  for  the  benefit  of  the  hon. 
members— makes  for  very  good  reading. 
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Cornell  University,  I  believe  it  vi^as,  com- 
pleted, or  released,  the  reports  of  a  study 
which  they  conducted  a  few  months  ago  and, 
based  on  the  findings  of  Cornell  University 
in  that  study,  we  figured  that  in  Ontario  it 
would  have  meant  probably  340  lives  saved, 
had  seat  belts  been  used.  How  many  would 
have  been  kept  out  of  hospital  I  cannot  say. 

Aside  to  this,  of  course,  I  may  repeat,  as 
I  said  as  Minister  of  Transport  on  many  occa- 
sions, that  it  is  all  very  well  to  legislate  certain 
things,  but  to  pass  legislation  which  is  almost 
impossible  to  enforce,  of  course,  is  an  entirely 
different  thing. 

To  use  an  old  saying,  "We  are  all  opposed 
to  sin."  All  kinds  of  legislation  has  been  put 
on  the  statute  books  of  the  world  condemning 
sin,  but  we  still  have  sin  very  much  with  us. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  I  wonder  if  I 
might  address  a  question  to  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Health,  and  ask  him  if  there  is  any 
possibility  of  building  more  chronic  patient 
hospitals  in  the  immediate  future? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
question,  too,  is  difficult  to  answer.  We  have 
quite  a  number  of  beds  under  study  at  the 
present  time  for  approval.  I  believe  metro- 
politan Toronto  is  undertaking  a  650-bed 
unit,  that  is  the  biggest  one  of  which  I  have 
knowledge  at  the  present  time.  We  have  no 
record  of  any  plans  which  have  been  approved 
for  the  present. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  I  almost  hate  to 
bring  this  matter  up— the  House  has  been  so 
very  patient  with  the  problems  of  the  riding 
of  Brant— but  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  the  Indian  affairs  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration 
is  paying  premiums  for  Indians  on  reserva- 
tions without  a  means  test,  or  are  they 
going  to  continue  to  give  hospitalization 
direct,  without  going  through  our  commission? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  those  Indians,  whether 
on  the  reserves  or  otherwise,  who  are  self- 
supporting  are  paying  their  own  ticket,  either 
paying  direct,  or  payroll  deductions. 

In  the  case  of  the  Indians— this  is  the  last 
information  I  have  from  Ottawa— who  are 
dependent  upon  the  Indian  affairs  branch 
for  medical  care,  they  are  being  insured  by 
the  Indian  affairs  branch. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  regard  to  chronic  beds, 
I  have  been  advised  that  at  the  sanatoria 
for  consumptives  we  are  now  using,  or  we 
have  approved  for  chronic  care  use,  285 
beds  in  4  different  sanatoria  and,  under  dis- 
cussion,   there    are    90    at    Windsor,    50    at 


St.  Catharines,  and  35  at  Brantford.  In  the 
case  of  private  hospitals:  25  private  hospitals 
providing  chronic  care  have  been  approved 
by  the  commission,  at  least  on  a  temporary 
basis,  as  eligible  for  the  reception  of  chronic 
care  patients. 

Mr.  H.  Worton  (Wellington  South):  I  have 
a  question  that  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister.  What  takes  place  with  workmen's 
compensation  with  regard  to  this  hospital 
insurance?  A  great  number  of  the  cases  are 
covered  both  by  hospital  insurance  and  by 
compensation.  Where  does  this  money  go  to 
that  is  paid  out  by  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion board? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  tlie  hon. 
member  is  in  error.  The  workmen's  com- 
pensation cases  are  not  doubly  covered.  When 
the  premium  was  computed  it  was  done  so 
with  a  view  to  excluding  workmen's  com- 
pensation cases.  The  workmen's  compensation 
board  still  pays  hospitalization  on  all  those 
eUgible  for  workmen's  compensation  benefits. 

Mr.  Worton:  In  other  words,  I  have  my 
employees  in  the  hospital  plan  and  I  also 
have  them  covered  by  hospitahzation.  Now, 
there  must  be  a  conflicting  of  money  collected 
there,   a  duplication— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  not  at  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  they  are  two  completely  separate 
and  distinct  functions.  He  has  his  employees 
covered  under  the  Ontario  hospital  services 
commission  plan  for  sickness,  or  normal  ill- 
ness, but,  under  the  workmen's  compensation 
plan,  they  are  covered  in  the  event  of  indus- 
trial accidents  and  industrial  injury. 

Mr.  Worton:  My  compensation  is  based  on 
the  accidents,  at  least  I  pay  so  much  on  the 
$100  of  pay.  Therefore,  it  is  coming  in  both 
ways,  regardless  of  how  the  hon.  Minister 
looks  at  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  no.  I  just  pointed 
out  that  when  we  computed  our  premiums 
the  overall  cost  of  this  plan  was  computed 
excluding  workmen's  compensation  cases. 
Had  we  had  to  include  the  experience  of 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  and  make 
provision  for  that— in  other  words  rule  them 
out  of  the  hospital  field  altogether— the  pre- 
mium would  have  had  to  be  higher  than  it 


Mr.  R.  Gisbom  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clear  up  a  point 
with  the  hon.  Minister  in  regards  to  the  sup- 
plementary coverage,  the  Blue  Cross  semi- 
private. 
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I  have  a  feeling,  and  I  would  like  the  hon. 
Minister  to  comment  on  it,  that  there  is 
maybe  an  effort  to  discourage  the  taking  out 
of  the  supplementary  coverage.  Certainly  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  it  might  be  the 
thing  that  will  happen— that  we  will  have  only 
standard  ward  care  in  the  future— but  I  think 
there  should  be  a  decision  made  on  it  so 
that  people  are  not  misled. 

I  was  asked  to  direct  people  on  how  to 
get  the  supplementary  coverage,  after  they 
had  joined  the  standard  plan,  and  I  directed 
them  to  call  the  Blue  Cross  office  in  Hamilton, 
who  are  now  the  hospital  commission  agents. 
They  were  told  there  that  they  could  not  sub- 
scribe there  for  the  supplementary  coverage, 
that  they  would  have  to  contact  the  group— 
the  industrial  group  they  belonged  to— which, 
in  this  case,  was  the  Stelco  group. 

They  contacted  the  Stelco  group  and  were 
told  that  they  could  not  get  it  there,  they 
would  have  to  get  it  directly  through  the 
commission. 

Could  I  have  some  direction  on  where  to 
apply,  definitely,  to  get  the  supplementary 
coverage,  and  is  it  actually  being  discouraged? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Did  I  understand  my 
hon.  friend,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  that  it 
appeared  as  though  we  were  discouraging  the 
supplementary  coverage? 

Mr.  Gisbom:    Yes. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Oh,  well,  I  think  that 
is  quite  a  misconception,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  are  neither  encouraging  or  discouraging 
it,  because  it  is  none  of  our  concern.  We  are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  providing  basic 
standard  ward  care  for  our  people.  We  do 
not  care  what  additional  plans  they  become 
involved  in,  that  is  entirely  a  matter  for  their 
own  discretion. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  am  in  a  position  to 
tell  the  hon.  member  how  they  can  get  Blue 
Cross.  I  would  presume,  of  course,  corres- 
pondence with  the  Blue  Cross,  the  Ontario 
hospital  association.  Blue  Cross  plan  for 
hospital  care,  would  get  the  information, 
but  I  would  feel  that  if  it  is  an  organized 
group  that  they  would  have  the  information. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  Blue  Cross  main- 
tains a  sales  force,  that  they  have  extended 
this  additional  coverage  to  almost  2  million 
subscribers  who  have  the  basic  plan.  They 
cannot  invade  the  field  except  in  respect  of 
those  who  have  already  got  the  basic  cover- 
age, and  that  is  the  only  basic  plan  permitted 
in  the  province  under  The  Hospital  Services 
Commission  Act.  But  as  far  as  encouraging 
or  discouraging,   I  do  not  think  that  is  our 


concern  or  that  we  have  any  interest  in  it, 
nor  are  we  in  the  business  of  trying  to  sell 
additional  coverage  to  anybody  else. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  I  was  interested 
in  the  hon.  Minister's  reply  to  my  hon.  friend 
from  Brant  about  the  Indian  people.  I  realize 
the  Indian  affairs  branch  at  Ottawa  are 
insuring  those  who  are  direct  wards,  and  for 
whom  they  are  responsible  for  hospital  care. 
But  there  are  a  large  number  of  Indian  people 
in  the  north  who  are  away  from  the  reserve, 
or  who  have  abandoned  their  treaty  rights 
for  one  reason  or  another,  and  are  living  in 
very  scattered  areas  and  are,  first  of  all, 
unable  to  get  the  payments  in— especially 
when  they  are  calling  for  them  now  3  months 
and  sometimes  6  months  in  advance. 

Our  problem  here  is  how  these  people 
in  these  scattered  areas  are  going  to  be 
looked  after,  first  of  all,  when  some  of  them 
just  do  not  have  sufficient  money  to  pay  the 
advanced  premium  required;  and  secondly, 
they  are  in  jeopardy  of  the  very  minimum 
number  of  days  of  grace— if  they  do  not  get 
their  payments  in  on  time,  they  might  be 
uninsurable  or  not  covered  at  all  should 
they  reach  the  hospital  for  treatment. 

Has  the  hon.  Minister  any  comment  on 
those  people  who  are  not  direct  wards  of  the 
federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  situation  with 
regard  to  the  Indians  is  something  like  this. 
For  those  living  on  the  reserve,  or  under 
the  control  of  the  reserve  to  begin  with,  the 
first  month's  premium,  I  believe,  the  Indian 
affairs  branch  insured  all  of  them,  bought  one 
ticket  for  all  of  them,  and  included  in  this 
was  a  notification  that,  if  they  were  self- 
supporting,  from  then  on  subsequent  pay- 
ments would  be  their  own  responsibility. 

Those  who  were,  as  I  said  a  few  moments 
ago,  living  on  the  reserve  are  a  responsibility 
of  the  Indian  affairs  branch  and  cannot  afford 
to  insure  themselves  are  being  insured  by— 
or  the  ticket  is  being  paid  for  by— the  Indian 
affairs  branch. 

For  those  who  live  off  the  reserve— I  must 
admit  that  I  am  rather  hazy  on  this  matter, 
but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  are  citizens 
of  the  province  and  the  county  or  unorganized 
territory,  or  what  have  you,  in  which  they 
live. 

We  have  done  everything  we  possibly  can 
to  make  it  easy  for  everybody  to  get 
payments  in.  When  we  send  out  the  notice 
for  payment,  we  send  an  addressed  return 
envelope,  and  all  the  subscriber  has  to  do 
is  put  the  money  order  or  cheque  or  what 
have  you  in  the  envelope  and  get  it  to  us. 
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I  can  hardly  conceive  of  very  many  of  them 
Uving  so  far  away  from  mail  services  that 
they  cannot  get  that  mailed. 

As  far  as  those  who  are  not  able  to  pay 
the  premiums  are  concerned,  they  are  entirely 
different,  and  if  they  become  indigents  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  they  are  then  the 
responsibility  of  the  municipality. 

Those  who  live  in  the  north  in  unorganized 
territories— the  hon.  member,  I  think,  will 
note  that  in  my  estimates  earlier  in  the 
afternoon,  I  had  something  like  $450,000 
included  to  look  after  them. 

Does  that  answer  my  hon.  friend's 
question? 

Mr.  Wren:  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Min- 
ister quite  understands  what  I  am  getting  at 
here. 

He  is  quite  wrong,  and  not  intentionally  so, 
when  he  says  he  cannot  understand  why  they 
would  not  get  their  mail.  I  know  a  goodly 
number  of  people— it  would  be  several 
hundred— living  north  of  the  main  line  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways,  who  would 
not  get  mail,  except  in  dire  emergencies, 
more  than  two  or  three  times  a  year. 

They  may,  or  may  not,  be  indigents.  But 
the  problem— and  we  have  already  run  into 
one  or  two  cases  like  it— where  the  people 
■would  have  paid  the  premium  had  they 
"been  able  to  pay  it,  or  able  to  get  their  money 
transmitted  to  Toronto,  but  they  were  in 
the  woods,  suddenly  were  taken  ill,  brought 
out  by  somebody.  Then  tliey  discover  that 
they  are  not  covered.  They  are  not  indigent, 
under  our  unorganized  territory  plan,  because 
they  are  not  destitute.  They  were  able 
to  pay  their  premiums,  but  had  no  way  of 
getting  them  out  to  the  people  in  Toronto. 
That  is  the  problem  I  am  getting  at. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  only  solution  I 
can  think  of  to  that  problem,  Mr.  Chairman— 
and  it  may  not  altogether  be  a  solution— is 
that  those  people  might  be  well  advised  to 
pay  a  year  in  advance.  Of  course,  if  they 
are,  as  my  hon.  friend  states,  hard  enough 
put  to  it  to  make  one  month  in  advance,  then 
I  do  not  know  what  the  solution  would  be, 
unless  we  can  work  out  some  system  of 
arranging  that  payments  may  be  collected  at 
some  central  point  and  sent  in  on  their  behalf. 

Mr.  Wren:  Well,  in  the  interest  of  public 
health,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  in  welfare  gener- 
ally, I  would  make  this  one  suggestion  to 
you  and,  through  you,  to  the  commission: 

It  might  be  well  if  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  of  the  province,  in  co-opera- 
tion with  The  Department  of  Health,  might 


make  a  head  count  in  the  area  and  deter- 
mine who  should  be  wards  of  the  Indian 
aflFairs  branch,  who  are  able  to  pay  their  own, 
and  then  collect  from  them,  perhaps  in 
advance,  and  separate  those  who  either  cannot 
pay  at  all,  or  might  be  in  difficulties  in  send- 
ing in  advance  payments  on  their  premiums. 
I  suggest  that  might  be  one  way  around  the 
problem. 

I  do  suggest,  also,  that  it  can  become 
quite  a  serious  thing  when  these  people  come 
in  looking  for  hospital  coverage  or  hospital 
care. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
only  say  that  we  will  look  into  this  matter 
and  try  to  work  out  some  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment whereby  these  people  can  be  included 
in  the  plan. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer:  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  return  to  the  matter  of  the 
total  revenue,  and  to  the  total  expenditure, 
of  the  commission,  may  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  the  answer  to  one  of  the  several 
questions  that  I  asked  at  the  very  outset? 
Particularly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  individual  contributors  are 
there  at  the  present  time,  and  how  many 
family  contributors  are  there  at  this  same 
time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  single  subscribers, 
849,458;  family  subscribers,  1,326,361;  and 
welfare  assistance  cases,  179,934. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  How  many  families,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:    There  are  1,326,361. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  now,  on  that  basis 
-computing  it  at  the  rate  of  $2.10  for  each 
individual  and  $4.20  for  the  familes-what 
is  the  actual  total?  Now,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  welfare  breakdown  is  on  the  basis  of  the 


Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  May  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  I  can  give  this  to  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  after  I  have  worked  it 
out,  but  I  have  not  got  those  figures  here.  I 
had  not  anticipated  questions  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  is  it  in  excess  of 
$80  million— the  estimates  that  he  has  for 
provincial— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  $80  million  is 
the   estimate   I  have. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Is  the  estimate  he  has 
here?   What  I  would  like  to  know  is  whether 
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or  not   this   will   work   out   to    something   in 
excess  of  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  No,  we  have  not  a 
breakdown  in  welfare  cases. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Actually,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, what  I  want  to  find  out  from  the  hon. 
Minister,  once  and  for  all,  is  the  actual 
revenue  that  we  can  reasonably,  and  intelli- 
gently, anticipate  at  this  time.  Now,  does 
he  say  that  it  is  $80  million? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  what  we  actually 
anticipate  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  now,  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  if 
his  actual  revenue  is  $80  million,  and  if  the 
payments  that  the  provincial  government 
has  been  making  in  the  past  are  estimated 
to  be  $81  million  this  current  year,  and  the 
federal  contribution  to  be  $75  million,  then 
we  have  a  total  of  $236  million  in  terms  of 
revenue  available  to  the  commission,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  the  total  expendi- 
ture of  the  commission  will  be  $210  million, 
or  a  difference  of  $26  million. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  quite  agree  that  we 
have  a  right  now  to  say  that  we  estimated 
the  cost  to  be  $210  million  at  a  time  when 
there  were  4.75  million  people  in  the  plan, 
and  now  there  are  5  million  and  something. 

I  say  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
estimates  of  revenue  are  likewise  far  in 
excess  of  what  they  were  anticipated  to  be. 

I  am  wondering  now  whether  actually 
the  expenditures  of  $210  million  are  out  of 
line  or  not.  Is  the  hon.  Minister  in  a  position 
to  tell  us  right  now  what  the  actual  expendi- 
tures of  the  commission  are  anticipated  to 
be  for  the  first  year  of  the  programme? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  to  that  is  simply  no.  We  are  not  in 
a  position  to  tell  him  what  is  anticipated. 
This  is  indeed,  an  uncharted  sea,  and  we  are 
watching  the  expenditures  steadily,  from 
month  to  month,  and  keeping  close  watch 
over  them. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Then  the  next  question 
is  a  logical  question.  If  this  matter  cannot 
be  determined  at  the  present  time,  then 
hypothetically,  at  least,  I  can  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  we  are  going  to  have  more 
money  than  is  required  to  pay  for  the  total 
expenditures  of  the  commission,  without  any 
contribution  from  the  provincial  government 
whatsoever,  other  than  the  normal  contribu- 
tions that  they  have  made  in  the  past. 


If  I  am  right,  hypothetically,  then  I  ask 
him  what  we  are  going  to  do  vdth  the 
excess  amount  of  money  that  is  available 
to  the  commission  at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  He  is 
hypothetically  wrong. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  why  am  I  hypo- 
thetically wrong? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Well,  I  would  suggest 
that  it  has  not  very  sound  grounds.  Coming 
as  my  hon.  friend  does  from  the  insurance 
capital  of  Canada,  so  to  speak,  I  am  quite 
certain  that  his  compatriots  in  the  Kitchener- 
Waterloo  area  certainly  would  not  accept 
this  kind  of  figuring  of  an  insurance  plan.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  accept  this  hypothetical 
illustration,  that  it  is  correct,  or  even  within 
the  bounds  of  reason. 

After  all,  this  premium  was  set  up  on  the 
basis  of  a  two-year  period.  Our  people  in 
Ontario  do  not  expect  any  change  in  the 
premium  for  two  years.  Suppose  we  have 
a  little  more  than  it  actually  costs  to  run 
the  plan  this  year,  how  do  we  know  what 
is  going  to  happen  the  next  year?  We  know 
for  a  certainty,  by  the  past  experience,  that 
costs  are  steadily  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
somewhere  in  the  region  of  10  per  cent,  per 
year  compounded. 

Any  surplus,  if  he  wants  to  call  it  a  surplus 
—but  I  think  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  call  it  a 
surplus  at  the  end  of  this  year,  rather,  it 
should  be  considered  as  an  advance  payment 
of  premium— is  laid  aside  or  held  in  abeyance 
to  pay  for  additional  costs  in  the  second 
year.  We  are  sincerely  hopeful  that  the 
premium  will  not  have  to  be  changed,  at  least 
upwards,  but  we  have  to  set  a  premium  and 
set  all  our  revenues  on  the  basis  of  a  fixed 
premium  for  at  least  two  years. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  this  matter  I  feel  it  is  my  obligation  to 
pursue  this  and  I  want  to  do  it. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  premise 
I  am  hypothetically  wrong  at  all,  because, 
if  I  am  hypothetically  wrong,  then  the  obvious 
question  to  the  government  is  this:  demon- 
strate why  they  are  right. 

If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  were  in  the 
insurance  business  surely  he  would  have  to 
bring  down  a  statement  that  was  more 
accurate  than  this. 

Maybe  the  government  cannot  do  it.  But 
there  is  no  point  in  talking  about  hypotheti- 
cal and  insurance  prognostications.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  no  private  insurance 
company  would  be  permitted  to  take  the 
position  that  has  been  taken  here. 
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Here  we  have  a  situation  where  a  year 
ago  it  was  anticipated  that  the  cost  of 
the  programme  would  be  $210  miUion.  If 
my  recollection  is  right,  everybody  was 
amazed  at  that  cost,  everybody  thought  it 
would  be  something  less  than  that,  and  our 
calculations  at  that  time  were  something  less. 
I  will  be  amazed  if  it  does  cost  $210  million. 
It  may,  I  do  not  know— and  the  government 
knows  better  than  I— but  I  say  we  are  taking— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  Toronto  Daily  Star 
said  it  was  the  greatest  insurance  bargain 
in  history. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  that  could  be. 
If  it  is,  I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  owes 
the  people  of  Ontario  an  obhgation  to 
demonstrate  that,  firstly,  it  is  not  costing  this 
government  a  nickel,  obviously. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  That  is 
precisely  the  way  an  insurance  company 
would  do  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right.  Let  us  take 
this  sheet  and  go  right  down.  The  first 
item  is  tuberculosis  hospitals— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Supposing  it  does  not, 
what  difference  does  that  make? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right.  Well,  I  think 
that  is  the  first  premise  we  work  from.  Sup- 
posing it  does  not,  then  we  have  got  to 
acknowledge  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
are  making  the  contribution  that  is  required 
to  be  made,  over  and  above  what  the 
federal  government  is  contributing  to  float, 
or  underwrite,  this  programme.  That  is  the 
first  premise. 

Then,  I  say,  if  that  be  the  premise,  then 
surely  the  people  of  Ontario  are  entitled  to 
know  whether  or  not  the  premium  collections 
are  anticipated  to  be  in  excess  of  the  money 
that  is  required  to  be— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  According  to  the  best  of 
actuary  and  other  knowledge— and  the  best 
Blue  Cross  talent  which  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  said  we 
"conscripted"  or  some  similar  term— that  is 
the  situation,  and  apparently  we  have  been 
right  so  far. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  been  right  so  far,  then  the 
$210  million  presumably  is  the  right  figure. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  My  hon.  friend  is  losing 
sight  completely  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
enrolled  700,000  people  in  this  plan.  It  is 
quite  true  that  the  premium  increased  accord- 
ingly.  But,  surely  to  goodness,  my  hon.  friend 


does  not  believe  that  we  went  into  this  thing 
blindly,  plotting  a  few  figures  here  and  there- 
Mr.    Wintermeyer:     Oh,    nobody    is    sug- 
gesting that,  but  I  am  asking— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  This  is  an  intelligent 
programme  and  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
social  programmes  that  was  ever  put  before 
the  people   of   Ontario. 

Let  my  hon.  friend  sit  down  until  I  answer 
his  question. 

I  think  the  crux  of  the  situation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  lies  in  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
share,  this  is  a  partnership  agreement,  and 
surely  to  goodness  my  hon.  friend  does  not 
feel  that  Ottawa  would  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  us  if  we  were  in  any  way  getting 
out  of  our  logical  or  actual  share  of  the 
costs.  They  make  certain  that  we  have,  or 
we  are,  putting  up  our  share  of  the  cost, 
and  they  are  satisfied  that  we  are  doing  this. 
I  can  assure  my  hon.  friend  that  there  is  no 
intention  on  our  part  to  hide  anything  from 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

It  is  all  here  as  plain  as  it  can  be.  It 
was  laid  down  on  actuarially  sound  insurance 
principles,  and  this  has  been  accepted.  It  has 
been  tested  and  proven  by  those  outside  of 
government,  and  it  has  been  tested  and 
proven  by  those  who  are  experts  in  the  field 
of  health  insurance. 

I  feel  quite  confident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  my  hon.  friend  watches  the  progress  of 
this  plan,  he,  too,  will  agree  a  year  from 
now  that  what  we  are  trying  to  tell  him  now 
is  definitely  as  we  have  laid  down  here. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  all  I 
say  is  this:  I  appreciate  the  hon.  Minister's 
enthusiasm,  and  he  certainly  is  justified  and 
should  come  to  the  defence  of  his  department. 
But  he  has  not  given  us  any  actuarial  or 
reasonable  demonstration  why  the  hypotheti- 
cal statement  I  set  out  is  not  accurate. 
Therefore,  I  simply  ask  him  if,  perchance, 
so  far  as  this  statement  is  capable  of  inter- 
pretation,  we   will  have   $26   million  more? 

Hon.   Mr.   Frost:   No,  no. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  look  at  the  state- 
ment.    The    statement   is   here. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  he  mean  it  will  cost 
nothing  to  look  after  700,000  people? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  If  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister could  not  calculate  4.75  million,  how  can 
he  calculate  700,000  more? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Yes,  we  did. 
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Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  did  he?  What  is 
it?    Is  it  $210  miUion  plus  something? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Twenty-six  million  dollars 
difiPerence. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Oh,  well,  now  the  $26 
million  is  the  exact  figure  that  I  have  been 
using.  Surely  we  are  not  children.  This  state- 
ment does  not  demonstrate  that  at  all.  It 
demonstrates  a  surplus  of  $26  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No,  it  does  nothing  of  the 
sort. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  am  sorry,  but  facts  are 
facts.    There  is  no  point  in  our  arguing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  My  recollection  is  that  the 
figures  used  in  this  House,  on  the  basis  of 
4.75  million  people,  was  $210  million.  Now, 
we  have  700,000  more  people— if  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  would  just  listen 
perhaps  he  might  get  what  the  point  of  view 
is— we  have  700,000  people  more,  and  the 
figure,  instead  of  being  $210  million,  is 
$236,925,000.  Now,  what  in  the  world  is 
wrong  with  that?  We  have  that  much  more 
revenue  but  we  have  to  look  after  700,000 
more  people. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Sure,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  can  make  that  mathematical.  I 
worked  it  out  before  and  it  is  true,  he  can  get 
it  up  to  about  $239  million  by  increasing  the 
number  of  participants.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  say  to  you  in  all  common  sense,  this  is  a 
serious  matter.  I  do  not  think  that  any  actuary 
would  simply  increase  the  $210  million  by 
dividing  210  by  4.75  and  multiplying  by  5.4. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  works  that  way,  that 
is  my  understanding  at  least. 

All  I  am  asking  is  for  the  hon.  Minister  to 
tell  me  what  he  anticipates  this  programme 
will  cost,  now  that  he  knows  that  4.4  million 
people  are  enrolled. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Some  $236  million. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Just 
so  we  can  show  that  these  calculations  are 
of  a  very  interesting,  mysterious  nature,  I 
have  done  a  little  arithmetic  here.  Let  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  just  listen  and  he  will 
find  out  something  now,  instead  of  chattering 
as  he  advised  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion a  moment  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  849,458  indivi- 
duals at  $2.10  a  month.  That  is  $1,783,861 
a  month  from  individuals.  There  are  1,326,361 
families  at  $4.20  a  month.  That  means  that 
the  amount  of  money  from  the  families  each 
month   is    $5,570,716.     There    were    179,934 


welfare  cases;  let  us  assume  that  every  one 
of  the  welfare  cases  is  an  individual,  in  fact 
I  calculated  it  on  an  even  $2  instead  of  $2.10, 
that  means  $359,878,  for  a  total  of  $7,714,455 
per  month,  which  is  an  annual  revenue  in 
excess  of  $90  million.  Now,  how  does  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  figure  that  out? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  is  the  surplus  or 
defict  going  to  be? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  I  am  asking  is,  the 
figures  here  say  that  the  annual  revenue  is 
$80  million  in  premiums.  On  the  basis  of  the 
figures  given  here,  the  annual  revenue  is  in 
excess  of  $90  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  right.  Now,  may  I 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  says  that,  on  these  figures,  that 
there  is  going  to  be  a  surplus  of  $26  million. 
The  hon.  member  for  York  South  says  that 
there  is  going  to  be  an  undefined  amount 
which  probably  is  in  excess  of  $26  million, 
and  we  say  here  that  we  will  break  reasonably 
even.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  let  us  wait  for  9 
months  when  the  answer  will  be  told. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  as  usual  has  played  one 
Opposition  party  against  the  other.  I  do  not 
care  what  he  said,  I  do  not  care  at  all. 
All  I  am  drawing  attention  to  is  that,  in  the 
figures  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  gave 
us  here,  their  annual  premiums  are  $80 
million.  In  fact,  the  annual  premiums  are 
in  excess  of  $90  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  No. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  does  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  mean,  "no"? 

Mr.  Child:  Do  not  be  so  objectionable. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
interject  here?  I  think  my  hon,  friends  have 
missed  a  very  important  point.  In  enthusiasm 
they  cannot  see  the  woods  for  trees,  they 
forgot  that  this  government  gave  the  people 
of  Ontario  two  months'  free  service  for  which 
we  did  not  collect  premiums  whatsoever.  The 
fact  remains,  hon.  gentlemen,  on  the  record. 
People  paid  for  one  month  last  year  and  it 
gave  them  three  months'  coverage.  The  hon. 
leader  of  the   Opposition  cannot  deny  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Did  that  apply  to  all  the 
5.5    million    people? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  That  applies  to  every 
person  who  joined  by  January  1.  They 
received  two  months'  free  service. 
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Mr.  MacDonald:  Two  months'  free  service 
would  be  approximately  $14.5  million  which 
would  mean  that  the  hon.  Minister's  income 
would  be  about  $75  million.  His  figures  are 
certainly  wrong  figures. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  The  hon.  member  took 
the  wrong  figure  for  the  welfare  cases. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Try  another  one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  would  be  more 
if  I  took  the  exact  figure  on  the  welfare 
cases. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  last  question  that 
I  want  to  direct  to  the  hon.  Minister  is 
simply  this,  that  the  government  can  contend 
as  long  as  it  wants  that  there  will  not  be 
a  surplus  and  we  can  contend  as  long  as 
we  want  that  there  will  be  a  surplus.  Now, 
all  right.  Then  let  me  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
directly:  I  still  contend  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  information  supplied  us  the  only 
reasonable  expectation  is  that  there  will  be 
a  substantial  surplus.  If  there  is  a  surplus, 
what  is  the  government  going  to  do  with  it 
at  the  end  of  the  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said  a  few  minutes  ago  this  is  predicated— 
the  premium  is  predicated— on  two  years' 
service.  We  know  that  costs  are  going  to 
go  up,  we  have  already  been  warned  by 
certain  hospitals  that  their  costs  are  going 
to  go  up.  I  sincerely  hope  that  there  will  be 
a  surplus,  or  advance  payment,  at  the  end  of 
this  year  to  meet  the  anticipated  rising 
costs. 

The  whole  premium  structure  was  predi- 
cated on  costs  for  two  years.  For  that 
reason,  we  could  say  to  our  people  "this 
will  be  the  premium  for  the  next  24  months," 
it  cannot  change. 

But  I  can  assure  every  hon.  member  in 
this  House— without  having  spoken  about 
this  previously  to  any  other  hon.  Minister 
of  the  government,  but  on  the  past  record 
of  this  government— I  can  assure  hon.  mem- 
bers that  if  there  is  a  surplus  one  of  two 
things  will  happen— either  we  shall  be  able 
to  expand  our  service  or  we  shall  be  able 
to  cut  the  premium.  And  I  can  assure  my 
hon.  friends  that  not  one  penny  of  that 
money  will  be  used  for  any  other  pvirpose 
than  that  for  which  it  was  intended. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we 
have  that  assurance?  We  have  that  ofiicial 
assurance? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  would  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  say  if  there  is  no 
surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year? 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  say  I  would  be 
very  surprised  because— 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): If  there  is  a  deficit,  will  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  make  up  the 
difference? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  certainly  think  the 
provincial  government  can  afford  to  make 
some  contribution  and  undertake  at  least 
that  risk.  They  are  undertaking  very  little 
else.  Nobody  has  mentioned  the  fact  that 
the  federal  government  contribution  is  going 
to  go  up. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Some   $104  million. 

Mr.    Wintermeyer:    Oh,    Mr.    Chairman— 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  Does  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  think  that  is  peanuts? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime 

Minister  that  $81  million  that  he  mentioned 
is  not  a  new  item,  so  of  the  $104  million 
the  only  new  item  that  I  can  see  is  $4.5 
million  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Ontario 
hospital  services  building.  Other  than  that 
I  suggest  there  is  nothing. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:   Might  I  say  to  the  hon. 

leader  of  the  Opposition  that  one  of  the  great 
arguments  that  we  listened  to,  I  suppose, 
from  the  hon.  members  opposite  in  favour 
of  hospital  insurance,  was  that  the  various 
governments— municipal,  provincial  and  fed- 
eral—together with  the  great  mass  of  indivi- 
duals, were  paying  the  hospital  costs.  I  ask 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  to  consult 
the  works  of  his  mentor  and  adviser  hon. 
Paul  Martin  who  repeated  that  again  ad 
nauseum.  This  argument  has  great  validity, 
that  actually,  if  the  job  were  done  efficiently 
and  economically  the  costs— which  were  paid 
in  a  haphazard  manner,  and  which  pressed 
very  heavily  against  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion—would be  so  evened  up  that  it  would 
cost  us  an  aggregate  of  no  more,  but  that 
the  burden  would  be  evenly  distributed.  Now, 
that  was  the  argument. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  It  is  just  as 
well  that  we  do  not  understand  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  advanced  that  argument. 

Now,  with  this  argument  I  agree,  and  it 
was  on  this  basis  that  the  government  of 
Ontario  4  years  ago  proceeded  to  plan  for 
hospital  insurance.  Mr.  Chairman,  4  years 
ago  we  placed  this  on  the  agenda  of  the 
federal-provincial  conference.  Those  doubters 
opposite  did  not  believe  it  at  that  time,  they 
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said  it  was  politics,  and  they  laughed.   Today, 
on  March  24,  1959,  it  is  a  fact. 

I  might  just  give  a  few  words  of  truth  to 
these  hon.  gentlemen,  that  the  government 
has  been  successful  beyond  question.  It  was 
estimated  that,  after  a  year  or  two  of  opera- 
tion, we  would  have  4.75  million  people 
covered  by  the  proposed  plan.  We  estimated 
that.  Mr.  Chairman,  those  hon.  gendemen 
laughed  at  us  and  said  that  it  would  not  be. 
Actually  today,  after  less  than  3  months  of 
operation,  we  have  approaching  5.5  million 
people  covered.  Is  there  anything  more  elo- 
quent than  these  figures  to  justify  the  fact 
that  this  insurance  is  so  satisfactory,  that  it 
is  such  an  insurance  bargain  that  we  have 
a  population  covering  never  anticipated  in 
our  most  optimistic  moments,  and  certainly 
never  in  the  wildest  moments  of  the  hon. 
gentlemen  sitting  opposite? 

In  conclusion,  I  can  quite  understand,  under 
the  circumstances,  why  the  hon.  members  of 
the  Opposition  would  not  view  this  with 
enthusiasm.  Their  thoughts,  and  how  greatly 
disappointed  are  they,  were  that  the  govern- 
ment would  fall  into  all  of  the  pitfalls  which 
other  jurisdictions  have  suffered  from. 

Mr.  MacDonald:    We  had  no  pitfalls. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  was  going  to  say  to  my 
hon.  friend  from  Saskatchewan  that  they  have 
a  sales  tax  out  there. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  How  much  is  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  getting  from  Ottawa  instead 
of  the  sales  tax?  Face  the  facts,  how  much 
is  he  getting  from  Ottawa  instead  of  the 
sales  tax?    Some  $75  milhon. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Have  they  repealed 
their  sales  tax?  One  of  the  conditions  of  the 
Saskatchewan  election  in  1943  was  that  the 
CCF  would  cancel  the  sales  tax  which  they 
said  was  an  iniquitous,  diabolical  tax. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  we  gave  them  hos- 
pital insurance  13  years  ago. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  permit  me 
to  proceed  with  my  magnum  opus.  They 
thought  the  province  would  face  eventual 
chaos.  How  greatly  disappointed  are  they! 
This  great  service  which  is  subsidized  by  both 
federal  and  provincial  governments  is  so 
attractive  that  they  fear  there  will  actually 
be  a  surplus  in  the  account  rather  than  a 
deficit  that  they  confidently  expected. 

We  saw  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
chasing  around  from  giving  a  quotation  from 
Malcolm  Taylor's  book  saying  that  there 
were  difficulties  ahead,  and  then  on  March 
24,  1959,  saying  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 


surplus  of  $26  million,  which  is  just  as  ridicu- 
lous as  his  other  estimate.  What  a  happy 
position  for  the  government  because  so  care- 
fully planned  and  so  accurately  a  planned 
operation- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  is  years  late. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think  the  people  will 
rejoice  if  the  Opposition  does  not,  that  this 
government  has  come  up  with  one  of  the 
great  steps  in  human  betterment  on  a 
basis  which  is  not  adding  a  staggering  burden 
of  taxation  to  the  people.  This  is  the  cause 
in  which,  while  the  Opposition  is  chagrined, 
the  people  and  the  taxpayers  of  Ontario  are 
overjoyed. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  sounds  like  hon.  Paul 
Martin. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  government  has 
taken  all  of  the  costs  which  were  previously 
borne  by  the  people  and  has  so  shaped  them 
that  our  people  today  enjoy  hospital  insurance 
in  this  province  without  the  staggering  costs 
which  many  jurisdictions  have  borne,  and  we 
have  banished  the  spectre  of  catastrophic 
costs  which  destroys  people  and  hangs  over 
them  as  a  matter  of  very  great  fear. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  with  this  point 
here,  our  hon.  friends  opposite  can  battle 
with  ghosts  and  with  fears  and  with  shadows 
and  what-not  as  they  have  done  for  the  years 
past.  To  date,  we  have  been  right  in  every 
particiUar  in  the  last  4  years,  and  I  think 
with  these  estimates,  which  are  made  by  the 
finest  experts  that  could  be  collected  together 
in  Canada  or  America,  we  had  better  wait 
to  the  end  of  the  year  to  see  the  results. 

Mr.  Thomas:  Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  come 
back  to  earth  for  a  moment  or  two?  I  am 
quite  sure  the  desire  of  the  commission  is  to 
keep  the  administration  costs  as  low  as  pos- 
sible. I  have  had  some  telephone  calls  from 
elderly  people  in  my  riding  who  are  paying 
premiums  individually.  Now,  there  are  some 
who  are  just  over  the  borderline  who  can- 
not, of  course,  get  the  medical  certificate  from 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  because 
they  are  just  a  few  dollars  above  the  limit, 
and  for  those  people,  I  can  assure  hon. 
members,  it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  job  to  get 
the  3  months'  premium.  I  am  wondering 
if  the  hon.  Minister  would  have  a  look  at 
this  to  see  if  he  could  ease  it  for  some 
of  those  people,  particularly  people  on  pen- 
sion and  those  retired.  It  is  quite  a  difficult 
job  for  them  to  get  a  3  months'  premium. 
I  think  if  they  had  an  opportunity,  perhaps 
like  some  of  those  in  industry,  to  pay  every 
month,    it    might    help    them    quite    a    deal. 
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The  other  question  is  this:  I  was  just  a 
little  disturbed  tonight  to  hear  the  hon. 
Minister  say  that  if  a  person  is  suffering 
from  a  chronic  disease  in  hospital,  and  if  the 
doctor  has  signed  a  discharge  for  him,  the 
payment  from  the  hospital  services  commis- 
sion would  stop  right  there.  I  am  sure  that  is 
going  to  be  a  shock  to  many  people  outside. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  that 
they  take  another  look  at  this  one,  because 
there  will  be  persons  in  hospitals  suffering 
from  a  chronic  disease  who  might  be  there 
3  or  4  months,  and  during  that  time  their 
earning  capacity  has  been  curtailed.  Then 
they  are  confronted  with  the  situation  that  the 
doctor  says  medical  science  can  do  no  more 
for  them,  that  they  have  got  to  get  out  of  tlie 
hospital  and  from  then  on  they  are  on  their 
own,  they  must  paddle  their  own  canoe. 

I  am  going  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  to  take 
another  look  at  that  one,  to  see  if  there  is 
any  possible  chance  of  extending  this  service 
to  make  provision  for  these  people  to  go 
into  nursing  homes.  If  they  can,  then  I 
certainly  think  they  will  be  doing  something 
to  improve  this  hospital  plan. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dymond:  I  would  advise  the  hon. 
member  that  we  are  very  much  down  to  earth. 
Both  of  these  questions  have  already  been 
answered  because,  in  the  case  of  the  patient 
whose  doctor  has  certified  he  no  longer  needs 
chronic  hospital  care,  we  are  giving  30  days' 
leeway,  we  have  been  doing  that.  We  are 
looking  into  the  second  matter  of  a  person 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  3  months'  premium 
but  may  be  able  to  pay  one  at  a  time.  If  it  is 
at  all  possible  to  work  that  in,  we  are 
prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Worton:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  read  a  little  letter  that  I  received  so  that 
it  will  enlighten  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  on 
his  remarks.    This  is  what  a  clergyman  said: 

I  am  a  retired  Minister  of  The  United 
Church  of  Canada  and  we  formerly  were 
missionaries  in  West  China  for  30  years. 
My  wife's  condition  is  such  that  I  person- 
ally cannot  look  after  her  in  our  home,  it 
requires  two  people  to  make  the  frequent 
changes— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  read  that  letter  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Worton:  No,  I  did  not,  I  continue: 
—of  bed  linen  since  the  stroke  has  left  her 
incontinent  in  the  matter  of  bodily  func- 
tions. I  have  carried  the  burden  of  cost 
in  the  hope  and  expectations,   as  Premier 


Frost  promised  on  several  occasions,  that 
nursing  homes  would  be  covered  by  the 
hospitalization  insurance  scheme.  I  am 
rapidly  coming  to  the  end  of  our  savings, 
and  will  be  dependent  upon  the  church 
pension    and    federal    old    age    pensions. 

I  think  that  proves  that  there  is  further  need 
for  enlargement  of  the  plan. 

Hon.  G.  C.  Wardrope  (Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the  various 
arguments  of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 
Since  I  have  been  in  the  insurance  business  for 
a  great  many  years,  this  is  a  plan  that  has 
intrigued  me.  I  realize  that  there  are  mortality 
tables  and  premiums  that  must  be  set,  and 
the  hon.  leader  of  Opposition  asks:  "If  there 
is  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  the  year,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  with  it?"  That  is  the 
question  he  asks. 

Now,  during  the  different  debates  and 
estimates  in  this  House,  in  one  breath  they 
talk  about  this  government  creating  great 
deficits,  now  they  blame  us  for  setting  pre- 
miums to  prevent  deficits. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  only  people  who 
presented— 

Hon.  Mr.  Wardrope:  Do  not  forget  we  need 
a  safety  factor  in  this  plan,  if  possible,  to 
assure  that  every  citizen  insured  under  this 
hospital  insurance  scheme  will  have  their 
bills  paid  on  demand.  Let  him  not  forget  that, 
and  when  he  asks  for  a  lot  of  crazy  figures 
to  be  spelled  out,  they  remind  me  of  the  old 
story  of  Christopher  Columbus  when  he 
discovered  America.  They  were  in  that  same 
position,  and  when  Christopher  Columbus 
sought  it  out,  he  did  not  know  where  he  was 
going,  when  he  got  there  he  did  not  know 
where  he  was,  when  he  got  back  he  did  not 
know  where  he  had  been,  and  he  did  it  all 
on  somebody  else's  money. 

Now,  that  is  the  position  of  the  Opposition 
and  the  crazy  figures  they  are  throwing  around 
here  tonight.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  they  would 
wait  until  this  plan  is  worked  out  on  a 
sound  basis,  they  would  get  the  information 
they  require.    That  is  all  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  had  not  intended  to 
say  anything  more,  but  the  comments  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  are 
just  about  as  good  a  political  speech  as  I 
have  heard  in  a  long  while.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  and  the  hon.  Minister  knows  it— 
and  I  know  it  very  well— is  that  the  hon. 
Prime    Minister    two    years    ago    was    very 
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skeptical  that  this  government  and  this  prov- 
ince would  be  able  to  enlist  the  support  of 
90  per  cent,  of  the  people  of  the  province  in 
the  plan. 

Indeed,  he  was  so  skeptical  that  he  would 
not  undertake  it.  He  would  not  make  a 
written  undertaking  to  hon.  Paul  Martin,  the 
then  federal  Minister  of  Health.  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  uses  the  figures  he  has 
now  to  demonstrate  that  he  was  wrong  two 
years  ago.  The  people  of  Ontario  were  away 
ahead  of  him  two  years  ago,  and  I  say  they 
are  away  ahead  of  him  now.  The  people  and 
the  government  which  initiated  and  fathered 
this  plan  were  the  federal  Liberal  party 
in  Ottawa  and  the  hon.  Minister  knows  it. 

Mr.  Thomas:  That  was  because  they  gave 
them  such  good  government— 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  (Minister  of  Public 
Welfare):  That  was  "  Six-buck  Harris." 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  that  "Six-buck  Harris  did  far  more  for 
this  government  than  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Welfare  will  ever  hope  to  do. 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile:  He  is  still  naive. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  All  right,  how  many 
dollars  has  the  hon.  Minister  put  into  this? 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  He  never  wanted  this 
thing  to  succeed.    He  wanted  to  crucify  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  He  is  actually  dishonest 
in  that  statement. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  is  dishonest. 

An  hon.  member:  The  ghost  of  Christmas 
past. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  may  be  the  ghost  of 
Christmas  past,  but  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  the  evidence  is  here  that  this  plan  could 

I  be  expanded  to  include  catastrophic  medical 
expenses   if   this    government    ever   had   the 

W  initiative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Here  is  the  picture. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  started  this  little 
brawl. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Boston  1,  Toronto  0,  but 
then  I  just  received  this,  Boston  1,  Toronto  1, 
that  great  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  so  on. 

I  would  ask  that  the  committee  rise  now 
in  order  that  we  may  come  back  to  this 
vote    when    the    conclusion    of    the    budget 


debate  takes  place,   and   I,  therefore,  move 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.   Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it  has  come  to 
certain  resolutions,  and  asks  for  leave  to 
sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  calling  the  next  order  of 
business  might  I  table  question  48  which 
deals  with  the  matter  of  hospital  insurance, 
questions  2  and   1. 

On  motion,  the  House  resolved  into  com- 
mittee of  supply. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  M.  Hamilton  (Renfrew  North):  On 
this  my  first  occasion  of  speaking,  it  is  with 
sincerity  that  I  extend  compliments  to  you  as 
Speaker  of  this  House,  a  position  which  you 
have  upheld  in  great  dignity  for  some  time, 
and  which  we  know  will  be  yours  for  some 
years  to  come. 

I  would,  too,  take  the  opportunity  of 
extending  to  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
South  (Mr.  Murdoch)  my  highest  regards  on 
his  elevation  to  the  office  of  Deputy  Speaker. 

I  also  extend  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  my  congratulations 
on  his  first  presentation  of  a  budget  to  this 
House,  a  budget  which,  without  doubt,  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  every  resident  of  this 
province. 

While  I  hesitate  to  take  up  much  of  the 
time  of  this  House  I  will  be  pleased,  however, 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  hon.  members 
some  of  the  interesting  features  as  well  as 
the  problems  of  my  constituency  of  Renfrew 
North,  located  as  it  is  in  the  upper  Ottawa 
valley  on  the  eastern  boundaries  of  our 
province. 

Prior  to  1943  our  county  exemplified  the 
well-known  poem  which  read,  and  refers  to 
the   Ottawa   valley   area,    as   follows: 

The  Ottawa  is  a  dark  stream, 

The  Ottawa  is  deep, 
Great  hills  along  the  Ottawa 

Are    wrapped    in    endless    sleep. 

Little  or  no  development,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
any  description  took  place  in  our  valley  for 
many  years.  But  the  present  government, 
realizing  the  potentiality  of  this  great  Ottawa 
waterway  and  the  many  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  it,  forged  on  with  the  development  of 
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4  great  power  stations  to  which  we  may  point 
with  pride  at  Des  Joachims,  Stewartville, 
Chiceau,  and  McCave,  which  today  are  not 
alone  supplying  power  for  the  Ottawa  valley, 
but  additionally  they  are  supplying  an  abun- 
dant amount  of  power  to  the  highly  indus- 
trialized areas  of  this  province. 

Combined  with  the  power  developments  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  ample  electrical  energy  is 
being  provided  for  present  needs.  But  we 
know  that  even  further  fields  of  energy  must 
be  sought  in  order  to  insure  future  develop- 
ments. One  of  the  greatest  achievements  that 
Hydro  has  attained  has  been  the  electrification 
of  rural  Ontario.  Agriculture,  long  an  out- 
standing industry  in  my  county,  has  developed 
with  amazing  speed,  the  great  contributing 
factor  being  the  provision  of  power  to 
operate  the  many  machines  offsetting  the 
inadequate  availability  of  help  on  many  of 
our  farms.  I  would  draw  to  the  attention  of 
bon.  members  also  that,  at  the  present  time, 
more  than  95  per  cent,  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion in  Renfrew  North  are  happy  to  have 
hydro,  leaving  only  2  or  3  very,  very  small 
areas  without  the  benefits  of  hydro  at  the 
present  moment.  We  hope  that,  before  the 
end  of  this  year,  at  least  one  of  these  areas 
will  be  taken  care  of. 

While  speaking  of  the  problems  and  possi- 
bilities of  agriculture,  I  would  be  remiss  in 
not  mentioning  the  great  work  which  is  being 
done  by  our  very  amiable  and  kind  agricul- 
tural representative,  Mr.  Frank  Dench,  who, 
through  his  untiring  eflForts  in  field  crop 
improvement  and  herd  improvement  pro- 
grammes in  Renfrew  county,  has  greatly 
improved  agricultural  production.  He  has 
also  put  forth  a  most  keen  interest  in  the 
promotion  and  support  of  our  younger 
farmers  and  our  4-H  clubs. 

Since  tlie  Legislature  last  sat,  the  improve- 
ment district  of  Deep  River  has  become  an 
incorporated  town.  This,  combined  with  the 
town  of  Pembroke,  probably  soon  will  become 
the  first  city  of  the  upper  Ottawa  valley.  The 
villages  of  Eganville,  Cobden,  Chalk  River, 
and  Beachburg,  combined  with  a  number  of 
hamlets,  form  our  urban  population. 

We  know  with  an  ever-increasing  building 
development  within  the  great  township  of 
Petawawa,  and  the  village  of  Petawawa,  that 
it,  too,  will  soon  become  one  of  our  urban 
communities. 

Many  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature will  have  a  store  of  knowledge  of  the 
development  and  growth  of  the  town  of  Deep 
River,  a  symbol  as  it  is  of  atomic  energy- 
atomic  energy  being  developed  not  to  send 
sputniks  to  the  moon,  nor  for  the  destruction 


of  mankind,  but  to  the  betterment  and  the 
advancement  of  this  nation  and  tliis  world  as 
a  whole. 

Not  too  long  ago,  I  listened  with  intense 
interest  to  what  was  expressed  by  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Opposition  as  deep  concern 
for  the  future  of  the  uranium  industry  and 
deposits  of  tliis  province.  I  would  say  to 
them  tonight  that  I  believe  that  their  concern 
could  be  considerably  lessened  if  they 
expounded  enough  faith  in  the  great  work 
being  done  by  a  large  staff  of  labourers,  tech- 
nicians, scientists  and  engineers  towards 
human  betterment,  and  the  provision  of  fur- 
ther power  developments  of  electricity  to  feed 
an  ever-growing  industrial  Ontario. 

To  this  end,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  bring  to  your 
attention  tonight  the  present  construction  of 
an  atom  power  pilot  plant  at  Ralphton,  which, 
on  its  completion  in  the  near  future,  shall 
tend  to  guide  the  way  to  development  and 
building  of  many  of  these  hydro  power  plants 
across  this  province. 

Scientific  work  continues  to  be  carried  out 
also  in  the  vast  development  at  Deep  River, 
searching  for  a  cure  for  the  dreaded  disease 
of  cancer.  Much  praise  must  be  extended 
to  the  present  and  the  former  hon.  Ministers 
of  Highways  of  this  province  for  the  assist- 
ance which  has  been  granted  to  our  county 
and  its  municipalities  in  the  sponsoring  of 
development  roads. 

I  might  point  out  that  in  the  cases  of 
sparsely  setded  rural  areas,  where  land  and 
building  assessment  is  almost  negligible,  that 
only  through  the  granting  of  provincially 
sponsored  roads  is  there  a  possiblity  of  new 
construction  under  present-day  costs. 

Our  county,  with  many  sparsely  populated 
areas,  today,  as  never  before,  has  one  of  the 
finest  provincial  highway  networks  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  With  the  completion  of 
the  Ottawa  valley  route  of  the  trans-Canada 
highway,  now  under  construction,  and  the 
various  access  highways  joining  it  from  the 
southwestern  parts  of  the  province,  we  will 
have  one  of  the  most  accessible  areas  to  be 
found  in  Canada,  combined  with  our  provin- 
cial highway  chain  by  the  many  newly  built 
hardtop  county  roads,  a  project  vmdertaken 
jointly  by  our  province  and  by  the  county  of 
Renfrew. 

Much  assistance  has  been  granted  to 
Renfrew  North  in  the  near  past  by  our  Depart- 
ment of  Health  in  the  building  of  a  new  200- 
room  general  hospital  in  Pembroke,  as  well  as 
the  additions  to  tlie  cottage  hospital  also  in 
that  town.  Also,  a  new  hospital  is  being  plan- 
ned for  Barry's  Bay  to  serve  an  area  of  25  to 
30    miles    surrounding    this   village,    and   the 
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tenders  for  this  hospital  will  be  let  shortly,  so 
that  construction  may  proceed  at  an  early 
date. 

During  the  past  summer,  we  were  most 
pleased  to  have  with  us  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile)  to  oflBcially 
open  our  most  modem  home  for  the  aged 
in  the  town  of  Renfrew,  aptly  named 
Bonaventure  Manor. 

With  further  participation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  the  county  of  Renfrew  has 
one  of  the  finest  dwellings  for  our  people 
in  the  twilight  years  to  be  found  in  Canada. 
Because  of  this,  together  with  Marion  Hill  in 
Pembroke,  we  may  well  see  that  this  province 
has  assisted  greatly  in  Renfrew  county  tliose 
in  the  golden  years  and  in  need  of  assistance. 

Tonight,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  mention  at 
some  length  the  various  degrees  of  the 
lumbering  and  other  industries  directed  by 
our  great  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests. 

For  many  years,  lumbering  has  been  the 
keystone  of  industry  within  the  town  of 
Pembroke,  and~today  it  continues  at  an  even 
accelerated  rate.  During  the  past  few  years, 
the  Eddy  Match  Company  has  seen  fit  to 
build  a  new  and  modern  plant,  while  the 
Pembroke  subsidiary  of  Canadian  Canneries 
have  added  to  their  already  large  and  efficient 
box  factory  a  new  corrugated  paper  factory. 
Additionally,  the  town  of  Pembroke  has 
established  in  it  one  fine  veneer  factory 
accommodating  many  millions  of  board  feet 
of  hardwood  each  year.  Located  in  Pembroke 
is  also  the  headquarters  of  one  of  the  largest 
forest  districts  in  the  province,  encompassing 
as  it  does  within  its  jurisdiction  almost  half 
of  Algonquin  Park.  To  the  district  forester, 
Mr.  Passmore,  and  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Doug 
Olman,  now  with  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  in  Toronto,  and  to  the  stafiF, 
must  go  credit  for  their  efforts  in  building 
and  developing  of  one  of  the  great  forest 
districts  in  Ontario. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  in  the  field 
of  timber  management  and  control,  and  it  is 
notable  that,  in  the  past  year,  more  than  1 
million  seedling  pines  were  planted  by  the 
department  in  his  district,  insuring  therefore 
an  ample  supply  of  merchantable  timber  for 
generations  to  come. 

Also  in  this  field,  they  have  given  valuable 
assistance  to  the  county  council  who  have 
set  out  a  policy  of  acquiring  run-down  land, 
and  land  not  valuable  for  other  purposes,  for 
reforestation. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  boy  scouts  of  the 
area  too  have  acquired  tracts  of  land  and,  with 
the  assistance  of  this  great  department's 
officials,   they  have   each   year   continued  to 


plant  young  pine,  and  today  might  look  with 
pride  at  their  many  fine  plots  planted  a  few 
years  ago. 

One  of  the  great  credits  due  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  is  their  partici- 
pation in  fire  control.  For  a  number  of  years, 
I  was  the  reeve  of  a  municipality  containing 
many  Crown  lots,  and  bordering  on  Crown 
limits.  During  the  course  of  these  years,  we 
were  plagued  with  a  number  of  serious  fires 
which  resulted  in  considerable  costs  to  the 
people  of  the  municipality  for  fire  fighting 
purposes. 

However,  as  the  hon.  Minister  of  this 
department  (Mr.  Spooner)  has  stated  earlier 
in  the  session,  an  agreement  has  been  worked 
out  with  many  of  the  municipalities  through- 
out this  province,  offering  to  them  the  valu- 
able assistance  of  fire  fighting  equipment  and 
experienced  personnel  which  the  department 
have  at  their  disposal.  I  might  add,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  has  in  itself  greatly  reduced 
the  number  of  acres  left  naked  by  the 
ravages  of  fire  in  our  area. 

Situated  in  the  township  of  Petawawa  is 
a  modern  and  up-to-date  fish  hatchery,  supply- 
ing as  it  does  thousands  of  fingerling  trout 
to  the  streams  and  lakes  of  the  district, 
providing  always  for  those  who  so  enjoy  the 
outdoor  life  of  this  province. 

Hunter  safety  education  has  already  been 
instituted  in  our  area,  and  much  has  been 
done  by  our  Canadian  legion  and  our  con- 
servation groups,  along  with  other  groups,  in 
the  sponsoring  of  hunter  safety  clubs. 

One  of  the  most  frequent  questions  that 
has  been  asked  during  the  past  number  of 
years  has  been  by  the  nimrods  when  they 
asked  the  reasons  for  hunting  seasons  not 
being  set  earlier.  They  have  pointed  out 
that  dates  being  set  earlier  in  the  year  would 
accommodate  many  of  oiu:  people  in  the 
establishment  of  their  hunting  time.  I 
might  say  that  we  are  pleased  to  have 
announced  at  this  session  a  very  early  date 
for  the  hunting  seasons  in  each  and  every 
area. 

A  few  days  ago  we  heard  in  this  House  the 
hon.  member  for  Glengarry  (Mr.  Guindon) 
express  at  some  length  the  many  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  the  completion  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  I  would  heartily  agree  with 
his  statements  in  this  respect  and  I  would 
forecast  with  the  opening  of  this  great  lane 
to  the  sea,  and  with  the  completion  of  the 
trans-Canada  highway  system,  that  the  golden 
triangle  of  Ontario  will,  too,  become  a  centre 
of  rapid  growth  both  in  industry  and  popula- 
tion. I  know  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  (Mr.   Nickle),  tlirough  the 
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trade  and  commerce  branch  of  his  department, 
will  lend  unlimited  service  in  bringing  to 
the  Ottawa  valley  all  possible  industry,  and 
that  it  will  be  assured  of  a  ready  labour 
force  and  ample  power  to  develop  some  of 
the  best  sites  in  this  province. 

I  would  like  at  this  point  to  extend  a  word 
of  appreciation  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Edu- 
cation (Mr.  Dunlop)  and  his  department  for 
the  able  job  they  are  doing  in  furthering 
education  in  this  province.  Capital  grants 
directed  to  the  building  of  new  schools 
have  been  most  outstanding,  and  during  the 
past  few  years  many  new  schools  have  been 
erected,  replacing  the  small  outdated  build- 
ings, and  combining  in  them  all  the  appliances 
of  modern-day  living. 

In  conclusion,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  say 
that  the  achievements  of  this  government  in 
the  development  of  eastern  Ontario— yes,  in 
Ontario  as  a  whole— have  been  most  out- 
standing, and  with  decisions  on  future  devel- 
opments that  have  been  expressed  during  the 
course  of  this  session  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  and  his  Cabinet,  that 
even  greater  development  can  be  expected 
in  the  years  to  come  under  this  government 
and  tlie  able  leadership  of  hon.  Leslie  Frost. 

Mr,  E,  Sandercock  (Hastings  West):  In 
taking  part  in  the  budget  debate,  Mr,  Speaker, 
first  of  all  I  would  like  to  compliment  you 
on  the  very  capable  way  you  discharge  your 
duties  as  Speaker,  Your  pleasant  disposition 
is  appreciated  by  us  all. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  on  the  way  he 
presented  the  budget.  It  indicated  clearly  the 
shrewd,  business-like  way  the  finances  of  this 
province  are  administered. 

The  Department  of  the  Provincial  Treasurer 
of  this  province  has  been  called  on  to  issue 
sizeable  cheques  for  the  riding  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent.  The  people  of  Belleville 
and  Trenton  looked  forward  to  the  opening 
of  highway  No.  401  that  by-passes  these  two 
large  centres.  On  October  7  last,  the  official 
opening  took  place. 

This  section  of  highway  No.  401  is  one  of 
the  best  stretches  of  highway  in  Canada,  with 
its  sweeping  cloverleafs  and  huge  bridges 
spanning  3  rivers.  This  highway  has 
relieved  the  traffic  problem  of  our  city  streets. 
As  highway  No.  2  passed  through  Trenton 
and  Belleville's  main  streets,  the  heavy  truck 
traffic  caused  many  traffic  jams. 

I  understand  that  all  the  contracts  have 
been  signed,  and  much  of  the  road  that  will 
connect  this  section  with  the  highway  at 
Newcastle  has  been  built. 


A  very  large  expenditure  was  made  at  the 
Ontario  school  for  the  deaf  at  Belleville.  A 
new  junior  school  residence,  new  staff  resi- 
dence, a  new  laundry  and  heating  plant  have 
been  completed  and  officially  opened  on 
October  6,  1958.  The  cost  of  these  new  build- 
ings would  be  around  the  $2  million  mark. 

This  school  for  the  deaf  has  an  enrolment 
at  the  present  time  of  440.  These  children 
come  from  all  parts  of  Ontario,  and  with  this 
new  junior  school  they  can  be  admitted  at  5 
years  of  age.  Over  90  per  cent,  of  these  chil- 
dren never  heard  their  own  voice  or  the  voice 
of  others.  The  staff  and  teachers  of  this 
school  have  to  be  highly  trained  to  cope  with 
this  problem  of  giving  these  students  an 
education.  What  is  being  accomplished  is 
really  unbelievable. 

The  parents  who  have  children  at  this 
school  need  never  worry  about  their  welfare, 
as  every  possible  thing  is  done  for  the  health 
and  happiness  of  these  children  as  they  grow 
up,  and  with  the  education  received  at  this 
school,  they  can  take  their  places  in  the 
world. 

The  people  of  all  departments  who  operate 
this  institution  deserve  the  highest  praise.  I 
am  sure  The  Department  of  Education  is 
proud  of  this  school,  as  are  the  people  of 
Ontario  for  whom  this  school  has  done  so 
much. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  session,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  mentioned  the 
great  development  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
Bancroft  district.  This  section  of  country  has 
enjoyed  great  changes  in  the  last  10  years. 
Many  miles  of  new  highways  have  been 
built;  new  schools  have  been  erected;  pubhc 
and  high  school  students  are  brought  to  these 
schools  by  buses,  with  The  Department  of 
Education  paying  the  big  share  of  the  cost. 
Roads  are  kept  open  the  year  round  for  these 
buses  to  operate. 

The  young  people  of  Hastings  North  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  get  an  education  and 
are  taking  advantage  of  these  services. 

Hydro  has  been  a  big  factor  in  developing 
this  part  of  Hasting  county  as  it  supplies 
power  to  homes,  farms  and  the  hundreds  of 
cottages  on  our  lakes,  Bancroft  village  is  a 
tliriving  centre  with  the  uranium  mines 
adding  untold  prosperity  to  this  commimity. 

The  municipal  councils  and  school  boards 
deserve  great  credit  for  solving  the  many 
problems  that  confronted  them  in  these  times 
of  expansion.  The  Department  of  Highways, 
with  its  district  headquarters  in  Bancroft,  has 
contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  economy  of 
this  village. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  few  remarks  I 
would  like  to  make  in  connection  with  the 
different  departments  of  government  that  had 
to  be  moved  from  these  buildings.  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Connell)  refer  to  this  subject. 

Due  to  the  expansion  and  increased  popu- 
lation of  this  province,  the  staffs  of  each 
department  had  to  be  enlarged  many  times. 
To  cope  with  this  situation,  some  offices  had 
to  be  built  and  many  others  rented  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  to  take  care  of  the  overcrowd- 
ing in  these  buildings.  This  must  be  a  great 
inconvenience  in  many  ways  as  all  the  depart- 
ments of  government  are  closely  connected 
to  one  another. 

The  situation  is  a  great  handicap  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature  who  have  to  visit 
these  buildings  every  few  days,  in  connection 
with  requests  from  their  constituents  and 
problems  that  arise  in  their  ridings,  especially 
when  they  find  that  they  have  to  travel  to 
different  parts  of  the  city  to  get  the  answers 
they  require. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  thought  be 
given  to  the  erection  of  an  office  block  directly 
south  of  the  present  east  block  where  those 
old  houses  now  stand.  This  new  office  should 
be  large  enough  to  accommodate  most  of  the 
departments  that  had  to  move  to  other 
quarters. 

There  is  one  branch  of  government  in  par- 
ticular that  I  would  like  to  see  brought  back 
to  these  buildings,  and  that  is  the  registrar- 
general's  branch.  I  am  sure  that  every  hon. 
member  of  this  House  has,  on  many  occasions, 
been  approached  by  his  constituents  to  get 
birth  certificates,  as  many  old  people  were 
never  registered.  This  creates  a  problem  to 
prove  their  age,  and  is  very  important  to  them 
in  these  times  of  pensions  of  all  kinds. 

On  different  occasions,  I  have  brought  to 
this  city  family  Bibles  which  have  weighed 
20  pounds  or  more,  to  try  to  prove  the  age  of 
some  person,  and  I  find  that  this  office  is 
located  at  70  Lombard  Street.  As  all  births, 
deaths  and  marriages  have  to  be  registered  in 
this  province,  I  feel  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  have  this  branch  in  the  Parliament 
Buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  noticed,  in  the  main 
corridor  on  the  first  floor  of  this  building, 
many  show  cases  filled  with  samples  of 
minerals  of  all  kinds.  This  is  a  very  fine 
exhibit,  and  reminds  us  all  of  the  hidden 
wealth  that  this  province  can  so  proudly 
boast  of. 

However,  we  have  another  department 
equally  as  important— The  Department  of 
Agriculture.    I  have  viewed  for  years  a  sheaf 


of  oats  and  a  sheaf  of  barley  in  a  show  case 
on  the  main  floor  of  this  building.  Now,  they 
have  been  taken  out,  and  the  show  case  is 
empty.  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  our  genial 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow) 
that  a  good-sized  refrigerated  glass  show  case 
be  purchased— large  enough  to  exhibit  all 
kinds  of  meats,  poultry,  dairy  products,  veget- 
ables and  fruit.  The  produce  could  be 
replaced  from  time  to  time  and  used  here  in 
the  buildings.  As  thousands  of  people  visit 
these  buildings  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  it 
would  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
wonderful  produce  grown  on  our  farms.  With 
the  refrigeration  of  today,  this  show  case 
could  easily  be  installed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate all  the  new  hon.  Cabinet  Ministers. 
These  young  men  are  very  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  the  duties  of  their  departments.  I 
am  sure  all  the  hon.  Ministers  of  this  Cabinet 
deserve  the  highest  praise  for  their  business- 
like manner  in  carrying  out  the  affairs  of 
this  province. 

Because  I  am  a  resident  of  the  city  of 
Belleville— the  home  of  the  Belleville  McFar- 
land  hockey  team— hon.  members  can  under- 
stand we  are  all  very  proud  that  this  team 
has  won  the  world  championship.  It  has 
brought  honour  to  Canada,  Ontario  and  our 
fair  city. 

The  team  was  made  up  of  outstanding 
Canadian  players,  and  they  deserve  the  high- 
est praise  for  winning  these  games.  Great 
credit  is  due  to  Mr.  H.  J.  McFarland  for 
taking  the  interest  he  did  and  assisting  this 
team  in  every  way.  The  manager  and  officials 
who  worked  very  hard  in  making  the  arrange- 
ments for  this  trip  deserve  high  recognition. 
Great  preparations  are  being  made  for 
welcoming  these  boys  home. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  budget 
debate,  I  would  join  with  the  previous  hon. 
speakers  in  offering  my  congratulations  to 
you,  sir,  for  your  integrity  and  the  very  fine 
manner  in  which  you  preside  over  the 
deliberations    of    this    assembly. 

I  would  also  offer  my  very  best  wishes  to 
the  new  hon.  members  who  were  introduced 
into  the  House  for  the  first  time  this  session. 

To  the  new  hon.  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet, 
I  might  say  it  will  be  a  new  experience  but 
a  short  one,  and  while  they  hold  such  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  rank  of  government,  I 
do  sincerely  wish  them  well. 

If  I  might  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  a  very  grave  and  serious  problem 
confronting  the  people  of  the  county  that  I 
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have  the  honour  to  represent,  as  well  as  this 
great  province,  and,  indeed,  the  vv^hole  of 
tliis  Dominion  of  Canada,  and  the  problem 
to  which  I  refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  unemploy- 
ment. 

During  the  past  few  years,  the  plague  of 
unemployment  has  affected  our  society  with 
persistence  and  in  a  steadily  increasing 
degree.  This  evil  afflicts  a  very  large  number 
of  workers,  brings  misery  to  their  families, 
and  seriously  jeopardizes  our  social  order. 

We,  as  Canadians,  cannot  remain  indif- 
ferent to  a  situation  which  creates  such  great 
suffering.  Behind  the  statistics  and  figures, 
we  must  discern  the  men  and  women,  the 
children  and  the  aged,  who  are  reduced  to 
poverty  and  exposed  to  the  terrible  tempta- 
tions of  despair. 

Deprived  of  the  moral  advantages  which 
result  from  employment,  the  unemployed 
have  the  impression  that  they  are  no  longer 
useful  to  society. 

The  head  of  the  family  is  humiUated 
because  of  his  inability  to  fufil  his  family 
responsibilities;  he  feels  that  he  is  a  failure, 
his  enforced  idleness  can  expose  him  to  all 
sorts  of  temptation.  The  increase  of  criminal 
offences  in  times  of  acute  unemployment  is 
a  further  indication  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation. 

In  the  first  days  of  this  session,  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  hon.  leader  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  under- 
took to  give  the  hon.  members  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  and  study  the  problem,  but  this 
House  thought  otherwise  and  we  were  denied 
that  privilege.  Unemployment  was  a  promi- 
nent subject  in  the  last  federal  election 
campaign.  I  quite  well  remember,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
(Mr.  Diefenbaker)  going  up  and  down  the 
width  and  length  of  this  country  saying 
that  his  heart  went  out  to  those  poor  unfortu- 
nate people  who  were  without  work,  and 
as  long  as  he  was  Prime  Minister  of  Canada, 
nobody  would  suffer  from  unemployment. 
Yet  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  more  people 
unemployed  in  Canada  than  at  any  time 
since  the  deep  depression  days. 

How  sincere  was  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker 
at  election  time,  or  since?  His  action  in 
regard  to  the  Avro  plant  demonstrates  his 
inability  to  cope  with  the  problem.  He 
demonstrates  his  disregard  for  the  future 
welfare  of  the  Canadian  aviation  industry 
and  his  lack  of  concern  for  the  masses  of 
people  forced  into  unemployment  by  the 
closing   of  the   Avro   plant. 

The  shocking  news  of  the  Avro  plant 
shutdown  disturbed  a  lot  of  Canadian  people, 
it  created  a  lot  of  newspaper  comment,  and 


the  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  should 
take  careful  note  of  it. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  com- 
pare the  Avro  lay-off  with  the  local  condition 
in  my  own  county.  We  have  this  great  indus- 
trial area  in  metro  Toronto,  Hamilton  and 
London,  that  could  absorb  a  number  of  the 
unemployed  from  this  plant,  but  the  situation 
is  different  in  Cornwall. 

I  have  here  the  unemployment  report  of 
the  national  employment  office,  Cornwall, 
and  it  shows  some  very  pertinent  facts  in 
regard  to  registrations  for  employment: 

November,  1958,  3,127  unemployed. 

December,  1958,  4,615  unemployed. 

January  30,  1959,  5,214  unemployed. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  refer 
the  House  to  a  clipping  here  from  the 
Cornwall  Standard-Freeholder  dated  Feb- 
ruary 5,  1959,  and,  in  large  letters,  it  says: 
Labour  Sitrplus  Grows. 

In  another  clipping  from  tlie  same  paper, 
it  points  out:  City  Moves  Into  Top  Unem- 
ployment Slot. 

I  would  like  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  draw  to 
the  attention  of  the  House  what  is  even 
worse  and  that  is  the  people  receiving  rehef 
from  the  city  of  Cornwall.  My  figures  are 
taken  from  the  welfare  department  for  the 
city  of  Cornwall: 

For  January,  1958:  relief,  $11,287.62; 
supplementary  assistance,  $85. 

For  December,  1958:  relief,  $42,171.13; 
supplementary   assistance,   $285. 

Total  for  1958:  $273,472.86. 

Number  on  relief,  1,270  people. 

Amount  paid  wholly  by  city,  $27,665.28. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and 
especially  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost),  the  inability  of  the  government  to 
cope  with  this  situation  through  the  so-called 
winter  unemployment  works  programme. 

Our  position  in  Cornwall  is  being  classed 
in  the  top  unemployment  bracket,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  if  it  is  not  directly  the  fault 
of  this  government  then  it  is  indirectly  its 
fault  through  lack  of  planning  to  take  care 
of  the  lay-offs  of  labour  from  a  commission 
of  this  government— namely  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission— in  the 
completion  of  certain  works  of  the  power 
development. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  tried  to  belittle 
the  issue  of  unemployment  the  other  day, 
when  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs  was  before  the  House,  by 
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saying  that  this  government  was  reheving  the 
unemployment  situation  by  providing  jobs  for 
some  300,000  persons,  as  reported  in  tliis 
year's  Hansard  on  page  861. 

But  I  would  like  to  remind  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  he  is  not  fooling  hon.  members 
of  this  House,  or  the  people  of  this  province, 
with  such  a  foolish  statement  of  that  kind. 
His  statement  was  absolutely  untrue.  He  was 
taking  the  number  of  people  working  in  the 
civil  service  of  this  province  together  with 
those  people  employed  in  other  governmental 
works  as  public  works,  highways,  parks 
employees,  Hydro,  and  so  forth,  and  the  usual 
employees  that  are  necessary  to  carry  on  the 
many  aspects  of  government. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  If  he 
took  the  35,000  off  how  many  would  be  left? 

Mr.  Manley:   Well,  I  am  coming  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Some  275,000,  would  it 
not  be?    That  is  pretty  substantial. 

Mr.  Manley:  When  we  consider  that  last 
year,  out  of  a  budget  of  $5  million  for  winter 
unemployment  work,  less  than  $1  million  was 
spent,  we  can  appreciate  how  much  that 
programme  helped  the  unemployed  out  of 
their  difficulties. 

With  considerable  questioning  we  were 
able  to  disclose  that  only  9,000  were  taking 
advantage  of  the  programme  for  this  year. 
We,  in  Cornwall,  have  gone  into  the  pro- 
gramme this  year,  and  out  of  an  unemploy- 
ment registration  of  5,500,  we  were  able  to 
employ  about  30  people.  That  is  the  pro- 
gramme, my  hon.  friends,  that  Rt.  hon.  Mr. 
Diefenbaker  and  hon.  Mr.  Frost  boasted  so 
much  about,  this  programme  that  was  sup- 
posed to  take  care  of  the  unemployment  in 
this  wealthy  province,  which  would  provide 
jobs  for  every  able-bodied  man. 

When  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  attended 
the  opening  of  the  power  dam  at  Cornwall— 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  That  was  a  great  day, 
Avas  it  not? 

Mr.  Manley:  —he  endeavoured  to  make  a 
great  hit,  and,  as  he  spoke  there,  he  uttered 
the  very  fine  and  convincing  words  that  what 
Cornwall  needed— and  what  he  was  anxious 
for— was  an  all-Canadian  seaway,  so  the 
ocean-going  ships  of  the  world  would  sail 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  into  the  gateway  of  this 
great  province  with  a  sea  port  at  Cornwall. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  only  an  election 
speech.     He   thought   at   that   time   that   an 


election  would  have  been  called  last  fall,  and 
he  was  trying  to  win  support  and  affection  in 
the  county  of  Stormont  and  eastern  Ontario. 
Just  plain  lip  service,  Mr.  Speaker;  and 
never  in  the  history  of  this  province  was  there 
a  man  that  could  give  just  lip  service  like 
the  present  hon.  Prime  Minister.  So  far  as 
eastern  Ontario  is  concerned,  yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  his  was  lip  service,  not  action. 

After  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  returned  to 
his  office  from  Cornwall,  there  was  not  a  peep 
about  an  all-Canadian  seaway.  Why  did  he 
not  approach  Ottawa  to  further  his  sugges- 
tion? He  was  heartily  applauded  for  his  sug- 
gestion in  Cornwall,  but  there  was  no  action, 
Mr.  Speaker.  Why  did  he  not  say  in 
Cornwall:  "I,  as  your  Prime  Minister,  promise 
you  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  bring 
industry  to  your  area,  because  I  and  my  gov- 
ernment have  been  responsible  for  bringing 
many  professional  men  and  labourers  into  the 
area  to  develop  the  St.  Lawrence  Hydro  pro- 
ject, to  provide  power  that  is  needed  for  the 
expansion  of  this  great  province  and  bene- 
fiting the  whole  province"? 

I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  a  block  of  power 
should  be  provided  at  a  price  to  induce 
industry  to  come  into  the  Cornwall  area. 

Cornwall  city  is  suffering  directly  from  the 
power  development.  This  government  forced 
a  filtration  plant  on  the  city  at  a  cost  of  $2.25 
million  that  would  not  have  been  necessary 
for  some  time,  if  it  were  not  for  the  develop- 
ment project.  And  with  the  development 
came  many  problems,  annexation,  new  large 
subdivisions,  land  which  has  to  be  serviced, 
new  streets  which  have  to  be  built,  new  side- 
walks which  must  be  constructed. 

If  our  area  wants  to  benefit  from  the  seaway 
and  power  development  to  the  fullest,  it 
means  Cornwall  should  have  a  sea  port  and  an 
airfield. 

All  those  services  I  have  mentioned  entail 
large  sums  of  money  to  be  expended  by  the 
municipalities.  Those  monies  should  be  made 
available  by  governments  at  a  very  low 
interest  rate,  because  it  is  for  the  betterment 
of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  its  people. 

Again  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  induce 
industry  to  our  area,  a  block  of  cheap  indus- 
trial power  should  be  provided  by  Hydro. 

The  power  authority  of  the  state  of  New 
York  moved  quickly  to  take  care  of  the  prob- 
lem on  their  side  of  the  river.  If  you  visit 
that  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  see  new 
industry  going  up  there  that  will  provide  an 
initial  payroll  for  some  1,800  people. 

If  I  might  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like    to    speak    for    a    few    minutes    on   the 
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highways  of  the  province,  and  particularly  on 
those  highways  in  eastern  Ontario. 

Before  doing  so,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  the 
shuffle  of  his  Cabinet.  Eastern  Ontario,  and 
especially  the  people  of  the  riding  of  Gren- 
ville-Dundas,  are  grateful  for  the  selection 
of  their  hon.  representative  (Mr.  Cass)  as 
our  Minister  of  Highways. 

This  hon.  Minister  will  be  fulfilling  his 
position  with  fairness  and  dignity  if  given  a 
free  hand  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  We 
now  have  hopes  for  eastern  Ontario. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  has  already 
announced,  and  so  has  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan),  that  highway  No.  401 
is  going  to  get  priority  and  will  be  built 
ahead  of  schedule.  We,  in  eastern  Ontario, 
have  been  promised  for  years  that  this  road 
would  have  priority.  Request  after  request 
has  been  made.  I  pointed  out  to  this  House, 
year  after  year,  the  loss  of  life  on  old  high- 
way No.  2  and  especially  the  winding  trail 
from   Cornwall   east   to  the   Quebec  border. 

The  toll  roads  committee  recommended,  in 
presenting  their  report  to  the  Legislature, 
that  the  building  of  highway  No.  401  should 
be  accelerated,  and  that  eastern  Ontario 
should  have  high  priority  as  far  as  roads  in 
this  province  are  concerned.  Last  year  I 
dealt  quite  extensively  with  this  road  and 
I  do  say  that,  for  the  development  of 
industry  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  of 
this  province,  we  must  get  on  with  the  com- 
pletion of  this  highway  as  quickly  as  our 
human    and   financial   resources   will   permit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  let  this  occasion 
pass  without  speaking  about  another  highway 
that  is  of  much  concern  to  eastern  Ontario. 
I  have  spoken  about  it  many  times  before 
in  this  House,  and  the  highway  to  which  I 
refer  is  the  highway  connecting  the  city  of 
Cornwall  and  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

We  have  a  new  bridge  with  a  port  of 
entry  at  Cornwall  from  the  United  States. 
Many  tourists  will  be  coming  to  visit  the 
great  power  development  and  the  many 
more  attractive  spots  in  that  area.  It  is 
only  natural  that  many  of  the  visitors  and 
tourists  would  like  to  visit  the  capital  city 
of  this  great  Dominion,  but  not  having  a 
road  to  travel  north,  they  wander  down  into 
the  province  of  Quebec. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  lost 
a  railroad— as  I  have  mentioned  in  this 
House  on  other  occasions— that  handled  freight 
and  transported  farm  produce  to  the  markets 
and  brought  in  the  requirements  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  villages  and  surrounding  districts. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  people 


of  eastern  Ontario  request  this  road  and,  for 
the  information  of  the  House,  the  eastern 
Ontario  development  association  is  in  com- 
plete accord.  This  road  has  top  priority  in 
their  brief  to  the  government. 

I  do  not  hesitate,  Mr.  Speaker  to  commend 
and  thank  the  former  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr.  Allan)  and  the  present  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Highways  for  the  assistance  given 
the  3  united  counties  of  Stormont,  Dundas 
and  Glengarry,  and  the  townships  within 
those  counties,  in  the  form  of  development 
roads.  Those  development  road  programmes 
have  been  of  great  monetary  value  to  the 
municipalities,  and  also  provide  a  good 
measure  of  assistance  in  their  road  building 
problems.  I  do  hope  that  they  will  con- 
tinue and  even  be  enlarged  upon. 

We,  in  that  part  of  the  province,  are  in 
quite  a  heavy  snow  belt  and,  when  spring 
comes,  the  municipalities  find  that  their  road 
appropriation  is  exhausted  in  snow  removal 
works. 

The  county  of  Stormont  and  the  riding 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  comprise 
4  rural  townships  with  excellent  farm  land^ 
and  then  the  great  city  of  Cornwall  with  a 
population    of   over   40,000. 

We  have  many  industries  operating  tliere, 
but  the  textile  industry  has  problems  from 
time  to  time,  and  while  we  have  not  received 
much  in  the  form  of  new  industry,  we  are 
fortvmate  in  having  good  industry  that  has 
spent  many  millions  of  dollars  in  expansion 
of  their  plants  and  in  keeping  pace  with  the 
growth  of  the  city  and  the  province.  The 
industries  of  Cornwall  have  contributed 
to  the  industrial  growth  of  eastern  Ontario 
and  especially  to  the  city  of  Cornwall. 
They  have  faith  in  Cornwall  and  in  this 
province. 

We  would  welcome  new  industry  in  the 
area.  We  have  all  the  facilities  necessary, 
including  a  good  working  force. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  to  another 
subject  that  has  had  a  lot  of  discussion  and 
attention  in  this  House  during  the  past  few 
sessions  and  that  is  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
and  power  development. 

I  do  want  at  this  time  to  say  that  I  have 
been  most  critical  at  times  during  the  pro- 
gress of  these  works,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the 
House  that  as  far  as  the  personnel  of  Hydro 
and  all  those  connected  with  the  project  are 
concerned,  I  hold  them  in  the  highest  regard. 
They  are  all  gentlemen  delegated  to  do 
a  job,  and  they  have  progressed  very  well. 
There  is  nothing  that  I  have  ever  said  or 
nothing   that    I   say   now   that  would   be   in 
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any  way  against  them  personally.  The  com- 
ments or  criticisms  I  offer  are  against  the 
policy  of  Hydro  only,  and  in  that  respect 
I  would  like  to  comment  at  this  time. 

The  project  itself  is  pretty  well  on  its 
^way  to  completion,  but  there  is  still  unrest 
and  a  certain  amount  of  uneasiness  and  dis- 
satisfaction in  Seaway  valley. 

The  new  towns  are  having  most  diflBcult 
times  at  the  present  time.  The  high  assess- 
ment and  the  burden  of  taxation  is  a  great 
problem.  A  number  of  the  business  men 
in  the  shopping  centres  appealed  their  assess- 
ment, and  it  is  most  interesting  to  note  the 
decision  of  tlie  judge  in  regard  to  these 
assessments. 

Judge  G.  D.  Brennen,  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  reduced  the  assessment  on  Ingleside 
business  properties,  Mr.  Speaker,  from  $50 
a  foot  to  $25  a  foot.  Assessment  on  building 
was  reduced  by  30  per  cent,  in  each  case, 
with  the  business  assessment  being  reduced 
accordingly. 

Now,  Judge  Brennen,  in  commenting,  said 
the  evidence  had  disclosed  that  those  in 
business  in  Ingleside  are  in  a  critical  position, 
they  definitely  cannot  go  on  doing  business 
as  they  have  been  or  they  will  all  become 
bankrupt,  and  this  is  taken  from  the  daily 
Standard-Freeholder  of  Cornwall  on  March  9, 
1959. 

Hydro,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  anxious  that  they 
turn  over  the  new  townsites  to  the  munici- 
palities as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  reason 
is  to  get  rid  of  a  job  of  administration  that 
is  causing  much  concern  to  both  them  and 
the  municipalities. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Minister 
representing  Hydro  in  this  House  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  portrays  a  Seaway  valley  of  sun- 
shine and  happiness;  no  trouble,  no  worries; 
everything  going  along  well;  everyone  settled 
and  happy. 

I  had  the  occasion  to  visit  Ingleside  on 
business  a  couple  of  weeks  ago,  and  much  to 
my  surprise,  in  talking  to  people  there,  I 
found  much  unrest  and  dissatisfaction.  I 
saw  workmen  drilling  and  digging  up  water 
mains  all  over  the  village;  water  mains  were 
breaking  because  of  the  lack  of  proper  super- 
vision when  they  were  being  installed.  Pipes 
were  laid,  then  bulldozers  rolled  large  rock, 
or  anything  they  came  in  contact  with,  right 
in  on  top  of  them.  There  was  no  concern 
for  what  might  develop.  The  result  is  a  lot 
of  unnecessary  expense  that  could  have  been 
avoided  had  there  been  proper  supervision 
of  the  work  when  it  was  being  done. 

The  trenches  for  the  inlets  into  the  houses 
on  some  occasions  caved  in,  but  the  workmen 


just  went  ahead,  put  the  pipe  up  and  down 
over  this  earth,  and  this  winter  the  water  pipes 
are  freezing  for  the  simple  reason  they  were 
not  properly  installed. 

Wlien  the  owners  or  tenants  complain 
Hydro's  answer  is  "Keep  your  taps  running." 

Keep  your  water  taps  running!  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  hon. 
members  of  this  House  would  care  to  have 
their  water  taps  running  all  night  and  day? 
Yet,  that  is  the  solution  that  Hydro  offered 
to  the  people  of  Ingleside.  It  is  downright 
ridiculous,  Mr.  Speaker. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, I  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  shore- 
line fronting  the  new  town  of  Ingleside.  I 
think  that  it  is  of  sufficient  importance  to 
repeat  that  the  residents  of  Ingleside 
comprise  the  citizens  of  Aultsville,  Farran's 
Point,  Dickinson's  Landing  and  Wales. 

All  those  villages,  Mr.  Speaker,  were 
beautifully  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  St. 
Lawrence.  They  had  beautiful  lawns,  pretty 
shade  trees,  wonderful  shrubbery.  They  gave 
all  that  up  for  the  progress  of  this  develop- 
ment; a  development  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Canada.  What  I  said  the  other  day,  and 
what  I  repeat  today,  is  that  the  shoreline 
of  this  model  town  is  a  disgrace— a  frog  pond, 
a  breeding  nest  for  flies  and  mosquitoes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  do  not  see  the  same  condition 
existing  in  front  of  the  other  towns  that  were 
affected— so  why  Ingleside? 

I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister 
representing  Hydro  that  something  has  to  be 
done  about  this  shoreline,  and  I  would 
remind  them  that  if  this  work  is  done  now,  it 
is  part  of  the  power  project  and,  therefore,  a 
share  of  the  cost  would  be  borne  by  the 
partner  of  Ontario  Hydro,  namely,  the  power 
authority   of  the   state   of  New   York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Philip  are  going  to  visit  the  project 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  They  are  crossing  over  the 
new  bridge  at  Cornwall— having  lunch,  I 
believe,  in  Cornwall,  and  we  are  very  happy 
about  that.  Then  they  are  going  to  drive  up 
the  Canadian  side  to  see  the  rehabilitated 
area  and  the  new  townsites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  cannot  help  but  notice 
the  lack  of  concern  on  the  part  of  Hydro 
and  the  condition  fronting  the  entrance  of 
the  town  of  Ingleside.  Therefore,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  say  that  Hydro  should  make  all 
haste  to  correct  the  situation  before  the  Royal 
visit.  The  people  of  Ingleside  deserve  that 
consideration. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Could  I  just  say  a 
word  to  my  hon.  friend?  I  do  not  want  to 
interrupt  here,  but  when  the  hon.  member 
speaks  about  the  town  of  Ingleside,  he  knows 
full  well— coming  as  he  does  from  Corn- 
wall—that the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  devel- 
opment commission  are  taking  over  all  the 
land    south   of   the    highway. 

As  I  pointed  out  the  other  day,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ingleside  development,  I  recall 
it  now,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Mr.  Morrison, 
the  clerk  of  the  municipality,  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  Hydro,  Mr.  Duncan. 
Now  the  hon.  member  was  good  enough  to 
send  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  me  and  I  think, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  his  own  very  diplomatic 
way  he  saw  that  others  on  this  side  of  the 
House  got  copies  of  the  letter,  so  we  are  all 
pretty  well  fortified  in  connection  with  this 
complaint. 

I  promised  him  the  other  day— and  I  have 
never  broken  a  promise  to  him  yet— that 
I  was  going  to  see  the  chairman  of  Hydro, 
with  my  hon.  colleague,  the  second  vice- 
chairman  of  Hydro,  and  were  going  to  discuss 
and  look  into  the  whole  question  of  this  area 
that  he  is  complaining  about. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  meeting 
takes  place,  if  the  hon.  member  is  in 
Toronto,  we  would  be  very  glad  to  have  him 
join  us.  He  has  been  promised  that  it  is  going 
to  get  top  priority. 

Mr.  Manley:  The  hon.  Minister  did  not 
say  that.  He  said  nothing  about  that.  He 
said  nothing  about  a  promise  he  had  made. 

If  he  wants  something  done,  he  ought  to 
at  least  be  decent  about  it.  It  is  hardly  fair 
to  take  the  attitude  that  he  does.  Why  did 
he  not  say  that  he  had  taken  that  up,  and 
the  arrangements  were  made  to  look  into 
it?    He  did  not  say  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  If  I  may  just  interrupt 
again,  and  then  I  will  sit  down.  I  think  the 
hon.  member  will  also  subscribe  to  this  sug- 
gestion that,  if  Mr.  Morrison  had  perhaps 
not  written  the  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
Hydro,  but  on  the  other  hand  had  referred 
the  matter  to  him— because  nobody  has  been 
kept  more  fully  informed  than  the  hon. 
member  has— in  connection  with  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  develop- 
ment commission— I  think  he  will  agree  that 
we  might  have  tried  to  work  that  out 
ourselves. 

But  the  difficulty  was  created  when  the 
clerk  wrote  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  then  the 
hon.  member  came  into  it,  and  after  that 
we  have  all  done  our  best  to  arrange  a  meet- 
ing and,  as  I   said  a  moment  ago,  we  will 


have   a   conference   and   I   think  a  workable 
solution  will  be  found. 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
happy  that  both  the  hon.  Minister  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  feel  that  way. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  hon.  member  knew^ 
all  about  that  before,  but  he  did  not  say 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  said  that  in  my  earlier 
remarks.  I  did  mention  it.  I  thought 
it  needed  repeating.  Sure  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Planning  and  Development  said  he  would 
look  into  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  the  hon.  member  did 
was  distort  it. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  What  is 
the  matter  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister? 

Mr.  Manley:  Suggesting  he  is  going  to  have 
a  meeting  is  one  thing,  but  suggesting  what 
he  is  going  to  do  is  another  thing.  I  am 
trying  to  impress  upon  him  what  is  necessary 
to  correct  the  situation,  I  am  trying  to  point 
out  to  him— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  All  I  object  to  is  the  hon. 
member  telling  half-truths.  If  he  would  come 
here  like  a  decent  fellow  and  tell  what  is 
taking  place- 
Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  exceptioD 
to  that.  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister will  find  any  hon.  member  of  this  House 
any   more   decent  than   I   have  been. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  except  this,  he 
accused  me  a  few  minutes  ago  of  telling  an 
untruth,  that  is  what  he  said.  I  am  only  point- 
ing those  things  out  to  him. 

Mr.  Manley:  Again  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  mention  it  again 
because  as  I  said,  suggesting  a  meeting  is 
one  thing  but  having  one  is  another  thing. 
What  we  want  is  action. 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Do  not 
consult  the  hon.   member  for  Stormont  any 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  only  asking  that  he 
tell  the  truth. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  am  telling  the  truth.  I  am 
trying  to  make  it  as  plain  as  I  can  before  the 
House  at  this  time. 
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Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Would  my  hon.  friend  permit  me  to 
make  this  point?  He  said  the  letter  was  sent 
by  a  municipality  in  his  area  to  the 
chairman  of  Hydro,  and  it  was  only  latterly 
drawn  to  the  hon.  member's  attention.  It 
was  not  drawn  to  the  hon.  member's  atten- 
tion firstly,  it  was  sent  to  Hydro. 

The  hon.  member  admitted  to  me  subse- 
quently that,  having  sent  the  letter  on 
to  Hydro,  they  then  sent  a  copy  to  the  hon. 
member,  and  yesterday  the  hon.  member  got 
up  and  spoke  about  it  as  if  it  were  some 
problem  that  he  had.  Why,  they  took  it  up 
with  Hydro  long  before  they  even  took  it 
up  with  him,  but  he  never  even  mentioned 
it   had   been    taken    up    with    Hydro. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  What 
difference- 
Mr.  Manley:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  I 
should  put  the  hon.  Minister  without  Portfolio 
straight  on  this.  In  the  first  place,  the 
council  of  that  particular  municipality  came 
to  me  personally,  and  told  me  what  the 
problem  was,  and  I  said,  "Okay,  prepare  your 
brief  and  I  will  see  that  it  is  presented." 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  But  he  did  not  present 
it,  they  mailed  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  They  did  not  bother  with 
the   hon.    member. 

Mr.  Manley:  Just  one  minute  now,  just 
one  minute.  I  will  finish  my  story  and  if  the 
hon.  Minister  wants  to  comment  he  can. 

The  council,  as  I  said,  came  to  me;  they 
told  me  what  the  problem  was,  and  they 
were  going  to  give  me  the  brief,  as  I 
mentioned  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development,  and  I  was  to  present  it 
to  him,  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
to  Mr.  Duncan,  the  chairman  of  Hydro. 

But  the  clerk  of  the  municipality,  instead 
of  following  out  the  instructions  of  the  coun- 
cil, sent  copies  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  to  the  chairman  of  Hydro  and  to  me  at 
the    same    time. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  He  knew  how  to  get  some 
action. 

Mr.  Manley:  And  as  soon  as  I  received 
them  I  presented  one  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development.  Now,  if  the  hon. 
representative  of  Hydro  gets  up  in  the  House 
and  says  that  it  was  presented  to  Hydro 
long  in  advance  to  the  time  I  got  it,  it  is 
absolutely  untrue. 
*^ 


Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  It  was  a  week  or  10  days 
ago  since  the  hon.  member  and  I  discussed 
that. 

Mr.  Manley:  Well,  I  will  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development  it  was 
quite  early  in  this  session  that  I  presented 
it  to  him,  and  on  every  week-end  that  I  have 
been  home,  the  municipal  council  concerned 
has  been  calling  me  and  wanting  to  know  if 
anything  is  being  done  with  this,  because 
they  have  not  even  heard  a  word  about  it. 

Now,  can  the  hon.  Minister  representing 
Hydro  say  in  this  House  tonight  that  they 
replied  to  the  township  saying  that  they 
were  in  receipt  of  the  letter?  Can  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  say  that  he  recognized  the 
letter? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  My  hon.  friend  has 
asked  me  a  question.  Does  he  want  to  know 
the  answer?    He  has  asked  me  a  question. 

Mr.  Oliver:  He  was  not  talking  to  him. 
He  was  talking  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  he  was,  he 
referred  to  the  Minister  in  connection  with 
Hydro.  Now,  he  asked  the  question  as  to 
whether  anybody  has  replied. 

Now,  my  hon.  friend  is  misleading  this 
House  because  he  knows  that  Mr.  Duncan 
and  some  of  the  officials  of  Hydro  were  in  that 
municipality,  and  he  discussed  on  their  own 
premises  every  single  item  in  that  report,  and 
they  said  nevertheless  since  they  were  pre- 
paring the  brief— and  my  hon.  friend  told  me 
that— in  the  very  chair  across  the  way— that 
they  were  going  to  send  the  brief  on  even 
though  they  had  discussed  it  with  Mr. 
Duncan.  He  said  "Very  well"— in  December— 
"send  it  on  to  them,  and  we  will  do  our  very 
best  to  look  into  every  one  of  these  aspects," 
which  we  are  doing. 

One  of  the  points  I  pointed  out  to  my  hon. 
friend  yesterday,  which  precludes  an  imme- 
diate decision  on  some  of  these  points,  is  that 
the  joint  international  commission  has  not  yet 
made  up  its  mind  whether  the  gates  will  be 
left  open  at  the  Iroquois  dam  and,  until  the 
decision  is  made,  which  is  an  international 
matter,  there  is  no  determination  possible  as 
to  the  height  of  the  level  of  the  water. 

Mr.  Manley:  It  takes  a  lot  of  prying  in 
order  to  get  any  information  and  this  is  one 
way  of  getting  it. 

I  want  to  say  in  all  fairness  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Hydro  who  is  here  in  the  House 
at  this  particular  time  that,  when  the  Hydro 
officials  and  Mr.  Duncan  were  down  there,  it 
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was  true  that  he  went  down  there  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  the  municipaUties. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Why  did  he  not  tell  us 
tliat  before? 

Mr.  Manley:    I  am  telling  it  right  now. 

Hon.  Ml".  Frost:  Oh  well,  after  it  has  been 
pried  out  of  him. 

Mr.  Manley:  Wait,  I  want  to  clear  a  point. 
When  they  were  down  there,  the  muni- 
cipality concerned  said  to  them  that  they  did 
not  have  time  to  prepare  their  case.  They 
were  told  that,  when  the  municipality  got 
around  and  had  it  prepared,  and  whenever 
they  were  in  a  position  to  present  their  prob- 
lem, they  would  see  that  he  got  it. 

It  was  through  me,  and  through  the  clerk, 
that  this  information  came  through. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  was  mailed  directly 
through  the  clerk  to  the  Hydro.  It  was  not 
through  the  hon.  member  at  all,  that  is  one 
of  his  big  objections. 

Mi'.  Manley:  Now,  the  hon.  Minister  knows 
that  I  took  him  aside,  in  all  confidence,  and 
I  told  him,  in  all  due  respect  to  him,  that  I 
was  giving  him  a  copy  of  this  for  the  simple 
reason  that  this  went  through  to  the  chairman 
of  Hydro  and  he  representing  Hydro  in  the 
House— and  I  want  to  be  fair  with  him  and 
I  want  to  be  fair  with  him  now— I  told  him 
at  that  time  that,  since  he  is  representing 
Hydro  in  the  House,  I  thought  it  was  only 
fair  that  he  should  have  a  copy  of  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  That  is  quite  right,  I 
do  not  deny  that. 

Mr.  Manley:  Just  a  minute,  my  hon.  friend, 
just  one  minute  now.  Right  over  there  I 
presented  it  to  him.  Does  he  remember  the 
words  he  said  when  I  gave  it  to  him?  If  he 
wants  the  House  to  know,  I  will  tell  him. 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  It  was  given  in  con- 
fidence.   I  would  not  expect  him  to  give  it. 

Mr.  Manley:  Does  he  want  me  to  tell  the 
House  what  he  said? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  I  said  to  my  hon. 
friend,  if  I  was  talking  to  him  in  confidence 
I  would  not  expect  him  to  give  it.  But  the 
point,  basically,  was  that  this  letter  was 
received  by  Hydro  in  December.  He  knows 
that    he    was    talking    to    me    in    February. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  am  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  utter  the  words  which  the  hon.   Minister 


representing  Hydro  uttered  to  me  about  the 
people  in  tliat  particular  township.  I  am  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  utter  it  at  this  time. 
Now,  if  he  wants  to  be  dirty,  I  can  be,  too. 
We  will  let  it  stand  at  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Does  he  intend  to  tell  the 
truth  at  all?  He  can  be  nice  and  dirty  all 
right,  that  is  just  what  we  are  getting  after. 

Mr.  Oliver:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
going  to- 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  does  he  know?  He 
has  never  been  down  there. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Let 
us  not  get  nasty. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  do  not  know  why  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  so  irritable.  But  I  am  just 
trying  to  bring  facts  before  the  House. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  We  would  not  mind  if 
he  would  bring  facts,  but  that  is  the  trouble, 
he  does  not. 

Mr.  Manley:  I  do  bring  facts,  and  I  am 
as  sincere  and  as  honest  as  I  possibly  can  be. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural  part  of  my  riding  is 
mostly— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    That  is  non-controversial. 

Mr.  Manley:    He  has  not  heard  it  yet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural  part  of  my  riding 
is  mostly  mixed  farming  with  dairying  the 
chief  source  of  revenue.  Some  milk  around 
the  city  of  Cornwall  supplies  the  fluid  market 
for  the  city,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  milk 
production  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
cheese.  While  the  price  of  cheese  is  better 
now  than  it  was  10  years  ago,  if  we  look  at 
the  rise  in  production  costs  in  the  same 
period,  we  find  that  farmers  are  having  difii- 
culty  in  meeting  their  financial  obligations. 

We  have  many  marketing  problems  in  this 
province,  and  were  encouraged  to  set  up 
marketing  boards  by  the  government.  We,  in 
the  cheese  business,  were  in  a  pretty  favour- 
able position,  having  the  power  to  bargain 
with  the  trade  for  a  price,  and  having  the 
necessary  financial  backing  from  the  govern- 
ment to  remove  the  surplus  from  the  market, 
and  store,  for  more  favourable  and  orderly 
marketing,  a  small  amount  of  cheese  from  time 
to  time  which  otherwise  might  tend  to  depress 
our  price. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were  going  along 
very  smoothly  under  that  arrangement,  only 
every  little  while  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture (Mr.  Goodfellow)  would  say  to  the  mar- 
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keting  board  that  the  government  would  not 
continue  to  give  tliem  financial  support,  with 
the  result  that  there  was  confusion  all  the 
time  among  the  producers. 

When  the  federal  election  came  along,  the 
Frost  government  saw  its  opportunity,  and 
withdrew  its  guarantees  with  the  result  that 
the  marketing  board  had  to  turn  to  Ottawa 
for  a  solution  to  its  problem. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  just  pause  for 
a  moment  and  take  note  of  the  last  two  elec- 
tions and  the  speeches  that  our  Progressive- 
Conservative  hon.  friends  made  in  this  House, 
and  out  in  the  campaign,  damning  the  federal 
Liberal  government  right  and  left  on  all  prob- 
lems from  not  getting  our  share  of  tax 
revenues  to  particularly  the  way  the  farmers 
of  this  country  were  being  used  in  the  import 
of  dairy  products.  The  Liberal  government 
at  Ottawa,  the  Progressive-Conservatives 
declared,  were  not  permitting  the  farmers  to 
get  their  share  of  the  national  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  listened  to  those 
speeches  and  elected  the  Diefenbaker  govern- 
ment and  what  do  we  find  today?  More 
imports  than  ever,  Mr.  Speaker.  And  under 
the  new  arrangement  of  the  stabilization 
board,  we  find  the  cheese  producers  are 
receiving  less  net  return  for  their  cheese  the 
past  season  than  they  did  under  the  other 
arrangement.  That,  my  hon.  friends,  is  the 
share  of  the  national  income  that  we  were 
going  to  receive  from  the  Progressive-Con- 
servative government  at  Ottawa;  that,  my 
hon.  friends,  is  the  contribution  that  this  gov- 
ernment made  to  the  cheese  producers  of  this 
province. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  federal  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Harkness)  announced  in 
the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  that  the 
floor  price  of  hogs  would  be  reduced  from 
25  cents  to  23.65  cents  per  pound.  That  is 
the  way  the  Diefenbaker  government  is  look- 
ing after  the  hog  producers;  that  is  the  way 
his  government  is  providing  a  share  of  the 
national  income  to  go  back  to  the  farm 
population. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:    Is  the  floor  helping  them? 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  (Minister  of  Agri- 
culture): I  thought  the  hog  producers 
requested  the  floor  be  lowered. 

Mr.  Oliver:  It  certainly  will  not  help  them 
very  soon  if  they  get  it  down  to  23  cents. 

Mr,  Manley:  He  means  a  farmer  is  asking 
for  his  income  to  be  reduced. 

An  hon.  member:  I  thought  they  were 
supporting  that,  that  they  felt  the  floor  was 


too  high  and  encouraging  too  much 
production. 

Mr.  Manley:  That  came  about  in  large 
measure  by  the  hon.  head  of  this  government 
standing  up  on  the  platforms  in  this  province 
saying:  "Canada  is  at  the  crossroads.  John 
Diefenbaker  is  the  only  man  who  can  save 
Canada.  John  Diefenbaker  will  give  us  a 
new  deal.  We  in  Ontario  will  get  our  addi- 
tional $100  million  in  tax  revenue.  This  tight- 
money  Harris  is  obstructing  the  development 
of  Ontario.  Put  John  in  power  and  watch 
us  develop.  Watch  us  get  our  share  of 
revenue  dollars.  We  will  have  a  provincial- 
federal  conference  and  settle  all  the  problems 
of  the  municipalities.  Those  Liberals  are 
arrogant.  They  are  in  power  too  long.  They 
do  not  consider  the  farmers.  They  are  a  hin- 
drance to  industry.  Elect  John  Diefenbaker 
and  watch  our  development  and  growth!" 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  will  decide  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself  again. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  you  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  of 
the  whole;  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Resolution  by  hon. 
Mr.   Frost, 

Resolved, 

That  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council, 
who  is  authorized  to  raise  from  time  to 
time  by  way  of  loan  that  sums  or  sum  of 
money  as  may  be  deemed  expedient,  and 
any  such  sum  or  sums  may  be  raised  in 
any  maimer  provided  by  The  Financial 
Administration  Act,  1954,  and  shall  be 
raised  upon  the  credit  of  the  consohdated 
revenue  fund  and  shall  be  chargeable 
thereon, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  113,  An  Act  to 
authorize  the  raising  of  money  under  credit 
of  the  consohdated  revenue  fund. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  beg  to 
inform  the  House  that  the  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  (Mr.  Mackay),  having 
been  informed  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
resolution,  recommends  it  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 
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THE  PLANNING  ACT,   1955 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  54,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Planning  Act,  1955. 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  (Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development):  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  the 
amendment  in  the  reprinted  copy,  being 
section  4,  which  has  to  do  with  giving  the 
Minister  power  to  impose  conditions  in 
reference  to  any  plan  of  subdivision. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  argument, 
pro  and  con,  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment, and  it  was  suggested  by  my  hon.  friend 
the  one-time  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Oliver),  that  I  should  come  up  with  a  formula 
as  to  what  those  conditions  should  be. 

As  a  result  of  those  representations,  I  had 
a  conference  with  the  chairman  of  the  muni- 
cipal board,  who,  in  his  wisdom,  told  me  that 
he  thought  a  formula  was  quite  impossible. 

My  own  departmental  advisers  have 
advised  me  to  the  same  effect.  This  sub- 
section has  the  support— as  those  hon.  mem- 
bers who  were  at  the  municipal  bills 
committee  the  other  day  will  recall,  when 
Mr.  Gardiner  the  chairman  of  metropoUtan 
Toronto  said  that  if  this  amendment  did 
not  go  through,  it  was  thought  it  would  be 
a  very  serious  blow  to  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  reeve  of  Toronto  township,  Mrs. 
Mary  Fix,  was  there  and  she  subscribed  to 
the  comments  and  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Gardiner. 

At  that  time,  I  indicated  to  a  number  of 
solicitors  who  were  there,  Mr.  Kellock 
among  them,  that  if  he  would  write  me  and 
make  any  suggestions  as  to  what  he  thought 
the  formula  might  be— what  the  conditions 
indeed  might  set  out— I  would  be  very  glad 
indeed  to  make  that  information  known  to 
the  House.  I  have  not  heard  from  Mr. 
Kellock.    Not  a  word. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Manning, 
who  wrote  the  book  on  assessment,  as  hon. 
members  will  recall.  He  indicated  that  he 
thought  that  the  agreements  that  had  been 
entered  into  between  the  subdivider  and 
the  municipality  in  a  great  many  cases  had 
been  forced.  The  subdividers  had  been  forced 
to  enter  into  these  agreements. 

He  was  rather  critical  at  long  range  about 
the  attitude  of  the  municipalities,  but  the 
same  Mr.  Manning  has  recently  been  in  the 
courts  in  a  lawsuit  on  this  very  score,  and 
the  court  held  that  the  municipality  was 
justified  in  what  they  did,  and  they  gave  a 
very  substantial  judgment  in  favour  of  the 
municipality  as  opposed  to  subdividers.  I 
do    not    put    too    much    credence    to    these 


kind  of  comments  or  observations  from  Mr. 
Manning. 

I  had  a  letter  from  a  solicitor  by  the 
name  of  Mr.  Joy,  who  stated  that  he 
thought  that  the  conditions  might  be  set 
out,  but  he  did  not  enlarge  on  the  subject, 
but  the  solicitor  who  led  the  criticism,  or  the 
comment  against  this  amendment  in  the 
municipal  law  committee— Mr.  Kellock— was 
invited,  and  he  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
CCF  group  (Mr.  MacDonald)  were  there. 
I  sat  next  to  the  hon.  member,  sir,  and  I  told 
Mr.  Kellock  that  if  he  had  any  suggestions 
to  make,  I  wanted  to  hear  them. 

I  have  not  heard  yet,  and  the  hon. 
member  will  recall  at  that  time  that  Mr. 
Kellock  said  that,  as  far  as  the  municipal 
board  was  concerned,  and  indeed  as  far  as 
I  was  concerned,  who  was  to  know  what 
decisions  we  were  going  to  render?  I  said  that 
I  put  no  higher  standard  of  integrity  on  the 
municipal  board  or  on  myself  than  I  placed  in 
him  when  he  was  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada. 

We  think  in  The  Department  of  Planning 
and  Development— and  this  view  is  supported 
very  strongly  by  Mr.  Gumming- that  once 
we  set  a  formula  in  relation  to  the  conditions 
we  are  going  to  impose  on  the  subdivider 
and  the  municipality  we  will  find  out  what 
is  seriously  objected  to  when  the  appeal  from 
the  Minister,  or  somebody  in  the  Minis- 
ter's department,  goes  to  the  municipal  board 
for  consideration. 

Likewise,  when  a  matter  is  referred  to  a 
municipal  board,  we  will  find  out  what  they 
say,  what  they  are  prepared  to  impose,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that,  by  and  large  and  giving 
this  particular  subsection  the  very  best  con- 
sideration that  can  be  done  for  the  time 
being  at  least,  I  think  it  should  be  imposed. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  May  I  just  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
whether  he  has  considered  the  suggestion  that 
was  made  at  the  same  committee  meeting, 
that  if  the  Minister  feels  that  the  formula 
cannot  be  set  out  in  statutory  form,  that  at 
least  it  be  set  out  in  form  of  regulations 
under  orders  in  council,  which  could  be 
changed    from    time    to    time? 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle:  Well,  I  would  say  this 
to  my  hon.  friend— he  is  a  lawyer— I  would 
put  it  this  way  to  him,  if  the  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development,  from  time  to 
time,  imposes  certain  terms  and  conditions 
on  a  subdivider  and/or  on  a  municipality, 
there  is  a  right  of  appeal,  is  that  not  so? 

The  approach  must  be  in  fairness  to  all 
and   in   favour   to   none.     If   the   subdivider 
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and  the  municipality  across  the  board,  gener- 
ally speaking,  agree  to  the  terms,  then  the 
department  has  every  reason  to  think  that 
what  they  are  doing  is  reasonably  sound. 
If  we  get  a  great  deal  of  criticism  and 
appeals  and  the  municipal  board  upsets  the 
department,  then  we  will  have  to  revise  our 
thinking.  But,  at  the  moment,  I  would  be 
opposed  to  regulations.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  put  it  into  words.  I  think  this  has  got 
to  be  a  little  bit  of  trial  and  error,  if  I  may 
say  so,  supported  by  what  I  would  call  good 
sound  concession  line  common  sense. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  just  refer  briefly  to  what 
I  said  in  committee,  we  in  the  CCF  group 
are  going  to  support  this. 

I  think  quite  frankly  that,  after  the  commit- 
tee listened  to  that  distinguished  constituent 
of  mine,  Mr.  Gardiner,  half  of  the  brass  of 
Queen's    Park    are    constituents    of    mine. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Did 
they  vote  for  the  hon.  member? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  not  too  certain  of 
that,  but  I  still  get  enough  votes  anyway. 

I  think  that  the  solicitors,  including  Mr. 
Kellock,  were  going  through  the  motions  of 
argument,  and  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Minister 
has  received  no  particular  submission,  I  think, 
is  proof  of  the  fact.  They  had  to  earn  their 
pay   for   the   day. 

The  reason  why  I  think  this  should  be  sup- 
ported is  that,  insofar  as  the  substance  of  the 
amendment  is  concerned,  I  think  we  have 
just  got  to  have  a  year  to  find  out.  We  may 
find,  at  the  end  of  a  year,  that  certain 
changes  are  advisable,  and  if  so,  fine,  we  will 
deal    with    the    circumstances    at    that    time. 

But  the  reason  why  I  think  it  should  be 
supported,  quite  apart  from  that,  is  the 
further  final  section  which  validates  the  agree- 
ments that  the  townships  have  entered  into 
in  good  faith  in  months  and  years  gone  by. 
I  think  it  would  be  just  a  complete  chaos  if 
the  court  cases  and  those  threatened  to  be 
taken  into  court  were  not  brought  to  an 
end. 

It  was  interesting  to  hear  some  solicitors, 
including  one  who  is  an  hon.  member  of 
this  House,  suggesting  that  this  section  made 
no  difference  about  these  court  cases.  Well 
I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  be  as  good 
as  his  word  in  the  committee,  and  if  there 
is  any  suggestion  that  this  does  not  in  effect 
retroactively  validate  these  agreements,  that 
the  government  will  fight  the  thing  through 
as  many  courts  as  is  necessary,  because  I  do 


not  think  we  could  tolerate  the  kind  of  con- 
fusion that  is  now  looming  on  the  horizon. 

Bill  No.  54  reported. 

THE  MUNICIPAL  UNCONDITIONAL 
GRANTS  ACT,   1953 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  77,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Unconditional 
Grants  Act,    1953. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  77  reported. 

THE    DEPARTMENT   OF 
ENERGY  RESOURCES 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  97,  An 
Act  to  establish  The  Department  of  Energy 
Resources. 

Sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  97  reported. 

.    THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  103,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  (Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs):  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that 
section  3  of  Bill  No.  103,  An  Act  to  amend 
The  Municipal  Act,  be  amended  by  striking 
out  tenant  in  the  third  line  and  in  the 
eleventh  line.  The  effect  of  this-I  found 
out  to  my  surprise,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  wives 
of  owners  had  not  been  covered  here,  I 
thought  they  had  been  covered  in  the  Act— 
and  the  effect  of  removing  the  word  tenant 
would  make  it  that  wives  of  householders 
includes  both  owners  and  tenants  who  would 
now  qualify. 

Section  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  4  to  29,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  103  reported. 

THE  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   104,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Local  Improvement  Act. 
Sections  1  to  10,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  104  reported. 

THE    MUNICIPAL    FRANCHISE 
EXTENSION   ACT,    1958 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  105,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Franchise 
Extension   Act,    1958. 

Sections  1  to  6,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  move  that  section 
7  of  Bill  No.  105  be  struck  out  and  the 
following  substituted  therefor:  section  7, 
This  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  have  come  into 
force  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1959. 

The  reason  for  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  is, 
I  found— after  certain  representations  were 
made  to  me— that  some  municipalities  have 
already  started  to  assess  as  of  the  first  of  the 
year,  and  we  thought  it  was  only  fair,  there- 
fore, since  we  are  changing  from  enumeration 
to  assessment  and  registration,  that  we  should 
make  what  they  have  done  legal.  Therefore 
we  are  making  it  revert  to  January  1,  1959. 

Section  7,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Section  8  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  105  reported. 


RAISING  OF  MONEY   RE 
CONSOLIDATED    REVENUE    FUND 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  113,  An 
Act  to  authorize  the  raising  of  money  under 
credit  of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund. 

Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   113  reported. 

THE   CHANGE   OF  NAME   ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  114,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Change  of  Name  Act. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  114  reported. 


THE  MILK  INDUSTRY  ACT,  1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   108,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Milk  Industry  Act,  1957. 

Sections  1  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  108  reported. 


THE  POLICE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  115,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Police  Act. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   115  reported. 


THE  ONTARIO  WATER  RESOURCES 
COMMISSION  ACT,   1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  109,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  Act,  1957. 

Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  109  reported. 


THE  ONTARIO  PARKS  INTEGRATION 
BOARD  ACT,  1956 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  67,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Parks  Integration 
Board  Act,   1956. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  67  reported. 


THE   MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN    TORONTO    ACT,    1953 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  110,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  Act,  1953. 

Sections  1  to  21,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  110  reported. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPORT 
ACT,   1957 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Ill,  An 
Act  to  amend  The  Department  of  Transport 
Act,   1957. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Ill  reported. 


CITY  OF  LONDON 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Prl8,  An 
Act  respecting  the   city  of  London. 

Sections   1   to   12,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  move  that  Bill  No.  PrlS, 
section  13,  be  amended  to  delete  section  13 
and  the  renumbering  of  sections  14  and  15 
as  sections  13  and  14. 

Sections  13  and  14,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Bill   No.   Pr.l8   reported. 


VILLAGE  OF  WASAGA  BEACH 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr30,  An 
Act  respecting  the  village  of  Wasaga  Beach. 


Section  1  agreed  to. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  move  that  sections 
2  and  3  of  Bill  No.  Pr30,  be  struck  out  and 
that  the  other  sections  be  renumbered 
sections  2  and  3,  respectively. 

Sections  2  and  3,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  Pr30  reported. 

CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  Pr43,  An 
Act  respecting   the   city   of   Hamilton. 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender:  I  move  the  following 
amendment  to  Bill  No.  Pr43:  section  1 
be  struck  out  and  the  following  substituted 
therefor: 

1.  The  lands  described  in  the  schedule 
hereto  are  hereby  vested  in  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  Hamilton  freed  of  all  trusts, 
conveniences,  restrictions  or  other  defects 
aflfecting  the  land,  except  where  there  are 
other  restrictions  requiring  any  part  of  the 
land  to  be  used  for  market  purposes,  in  which 
case  the  said  corporation: 

A.  May  exercise,  respecting  such  land,  any 
or  all  of  its  powers  under  The  Municipal 
Act  or  any  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Hamilton. 

B.  Shall,  in  addition  to  any  other  use, 
permit  the  use  of  such  lands  for  market 
purposes  in  accordance  with  any  by-laws  or 
resolutions  passed  by  the  council  of  the  said 
corporation  under  the  provisions  of  The 
Municipal  Act  or  any  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Hamilton  affecting  market,  that  the 
provisions  in  this  paragraph  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  restrict  the  corporation  in  the 
exercise  of  any  of  its  powers  respecting  any 
such   lands   required    for   highway   purposes. 

Bill  No.  Pr43,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill    No.    Pr43    reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report  that  it  has 


come  to  certain  resolutions,  certain  bills  with, 
and    certain    bills    without,    amendment. 

Motion  agreed  to.  The  House  resumed; 
Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  the  whole  House  begs  to  report  that  it 
has  come  to  certain  resolutions,  certain  bills 
with,  and  certain  bills  without,  amendment, 
and  asks  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  before  mov- 
ing the  adjournment  of  the  House,  I  will 
say  that  tomorrow  we  will  take  resolution 
No.  13,  standing  in  the  name  of  the 
hon.  leader  of  tlie  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer):  that  is  the  Newfoundland  resolution; 
also  resolution  No.  9  standing  in  the  name 
of  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition. 

Then,  sir,  we  will  take  any  resolutions 
standing  in  the  name  of  private  hon.  members, 
or  any  bills  standing  in  the  name  of  private 
hon.  members,  and  following  that  the  budget 
debate. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  What 
does  my  hon.  friend  see  as  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  budget  debate?  Does  he  anticipate  it 
will   be   concluded   tomorrow   night? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  had  not  thought 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  had  thought  it 
would  be  concluded  on  Thursday.  There  are 
11  speakers  who  want  to  speak  on  the 
budget  debate  and  there  would  be  probably 
one  or  two  more;  and  there  are  the  private 
hon.  members'  resolutions.  I  would  think 
there  will  be  a  night  session.  If  that  is 
not  necessary,  we  can  dispense  with  it  if 
we  can  clean  things  up  on  Thursday. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  10.50  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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10  o'clock,  a.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

Mr.   Speaker:   Petitions. 

Presenting  reports. 

Motions. 

Introduction   of  bills. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

1.  Annual  report  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  of  the  province  of  Ontario  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1958. 

2.  The  twenty- seventh  annual  report  of 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  for  the 
fiscal  year  1957-1958. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  order  paper 
which  has  not  come  up  from  the  printers  as 
yet,  I  should  like  to  call  the  order  which 
yesterday  stood  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
as  order  No.  9,  which  dealt  with  the 
A.   V.   Roe   situation. 

Cleric  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 
9,  by  Mr.  Wintermeyer, 

Resolved, 

That  this  House  immediately  appoint  a 
select  committee  of  the  House  to  do  the 
following  things: 

Firstly,  attend  upon  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa  to   determine: 

1.  Whether  the  decision  of  the  federal 
government  to  cancel  the  Arrow  or  CF  105 
contracts  with  A.  V.  Roe  is  conclusive. 

2.  To  inquire  of  the  federal  govermnent 
its  plans  to  assist  the  aircraft  industry  in 
Ontario. 

3.  To  determine  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment whether  or  not  any  sum  of  money 
will  be  paid  to  tibe  municipalities  of  the 
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Malton   area  generally  to   compensate   for 
the  loss  of  taxation  revenue. 

4.  To  attend  upon  the  assistance  of  the 
industries  involved  to  ascertain  first-hand 
what  can  or  should  be  done  at  the  pro- 
vincial level  to  assist  the  aircraft  industry. 

5.  To  consider  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
tecting the  physical  security  of  the  vast 
number  of  A.  V.  Roe  employees  affected 
by  this  unfortunate  incident,  including 
the  possifcihty  of  a  moratorimn  on  mortgage 
foreclosures. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking 
to  this  particular  resolution,  I  think  the  best 
thing  I  can  do  is  make  some  specific  refer- 
ences to  the  actual  phraseology  of  the 
resolution. 

The  resolution  states  "that  this  House 
immediately  appoint  a  select  committee  of 
the  House  to  do  the  following  things:" 

Mr.  Speaker,  1  had  in  mind  at  the  time  that 
this  particular  emergency  came  to  the  fore 
a  month  or  6  weeks  ago  that  the  significance 
of  this  particular  Legislature— I  think  I  made 
the  point  at  the  time— is  that  we  are  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  An  emergency 
was  created  not  only  in  Canada  but  partic- 
ularly in  this  province,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
at  that  time  that  an  obligation  fell  upon  this 
particular  Legislature  to  do  something  about 
the  matter. 

I  think  at  that  same  time  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  suggested  that  he,  in  his  wisdom,  was 
going  to  undertake  a  personal  investigation 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
best  brains  in  the  province  to  do  something 
about  it. 

What  he  has  done  in  the  interval  we  do 
not  know,  and  I  prestune  that  in  his  reply 
to  this  particular  resolution  he  will  make 
some  comments.  I  anticipate,  very  frankly, 
that  his  may  now  be  a  dramatic  suggestion 
of  what  should  be  done  as  of  now. 

The  unfortunate  thing,  I  think,  is  that  in  all 
this  intervening  time  this  Legislature  has 
been  denied  the  opportunity  to  do  something 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  I  think 
for  too  long  we  have  been  prone  to  sit  back 
and  forget  that  the  responsibility  is  ours  as  a 
Legislattire  to  act  in  unison.    I  think  there 
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is  a  growing  tendency  in  this  province,  and 
perhaps  throughout  a  lot  of  democratic  areas, 
to  permit  the  executive  unhmited  powers 
and  unlimited  jurisdiction  in  the  conduct 
of  things  that  are  basically  and  rightfully 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Legislature  as  such. 

And  it  was  this  particular  point  that  I 
had  in  mind:  In  the  intervening  month  or 
6  weeks,  what  has  this  Legislature  done  to 
alleviate  the  situation?  I  can  say,  quite 
unqualifiedly,  the  Legislature  has  done 
nothing.  I  do  not  know  what  they  could 
have  done,  but  certainly  a  demonstration 
to  come  to  grips  with  this  problem  would 
have  been  some  demonstration  in  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  Ontario  that  the  Legislature 
is  still  a  thriving,  vital  force  in  the  lives  of 
the  people  of  Ontario. 

And  it  was  for  that  reason,  and  with  that 
thought  in  mind,  6  or  8  weeks  ago,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  put  this  resolution  upon  the 
order  paper.  I  think  the  resolution  is  as 
significant  in  principle  now  as  it  was  a 
month  or  6  weeks  ago,  irrespective  of  what 
the  answer  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
going  to  be  today. 

At  the  time  the  resolution  was  placed 
on  the  order  paper,  the  government  took 
the  position  that  it  would  appoint  a  com- 
mittee. No  committee  has  been  appointed 
in  the  interval.  What  has  happened?  We  do 
not  know.  What  will  be  announced  today? 
We  do  not  know. 

And  I  think  the  real  criticism  of  the  failure 
of  the  government  to  consider  this  particular 
resolution,  at  a  time  approximate  to  the  time 
the  resolution  was  put  on  the  order  paper, 
is  in  the  fact  that  the  Legislature,  the  supreme 
body  in  this  province,  has,  in  all  this  critical 
period  of  time,  been  denied  the  opportunity 
to  come  to  grips  with  it. 

Now,  I  had  conversations  with  manage- 
ment, with  unions  and  with  others,  the  same, 
I  suppose,  as  many  individual  hon.  members 
of  this  Legislature  have.  I  can  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  was  sjonpathy  iFor  a 
positive  meeting  of  the  minds  of  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature,  of  members  of 
management  and  of  members  of  unions, 
and  I  personally  feel  that  we  could  have 
given  a  good  deal  of  assistance  and  a  good 
deal  of  leadership. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  could  have 
solved  the  whole  problem,  but  at  least  we 
would  have  demonstrated  that  we  were  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  and  were  willing 
to  attack  it. 

For  my  part,  I  think  that  we,  in  owe  collec- 
tive wisdom,  in  our  collective  ability  to  know 
some  of  these  problems,   could  have  done 


as  much  as  any  particular  committee  that 
could  have  been  appointed,  and  certainly 
the  prestige  of  this  Legislature,  the  signifi- 
cance and  dignity  of  the  Legislature,  would 
have  been  enhanced. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  that  this  par- 
ticular resolution  has  not  been  called  up  to 
now.  The  appointment  of  a  select  committee 
would,  in  many  instances,  be  abortive  because 
it  may  well  be  that  the  House  will  be  dis- 
solved before  this  committee  can  bring  any 
effective  action. 

That,  I  think,  is  regrettable. 

Nevertheless,  it  seems  to  me,  even  at 
this  late  date,  that  a  committee  of  this 
Legislature  could  do  a  lot  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  federal  government  is 
going  to  enter  into  any  arrangement  with  the 
management  of  A.  V.  Roe  to  supplement 
its  activity,  to  undertake  new  forms  of  pro- 
duction, or  whether  it  is  going  to  completely 
cancel  the  contract.   We  could  determine: 

Whether  or  not  the  federal  government 
is  going  to  assist  the  development  of  the  air- 
craft industry  in  Ontario,  which  is  still  a  vital 
force,  is  still  a  vital  problem  for  all  the 
people  of  Ontario,  Whether  or  not  the 
employees  of  A.  V.  Roe  should  be  assisted 
at  this  particular  critical  juncture  in  their 
lives,  to  protect  against  mortgage  foreclosures 
and  other  expenses  that  will  accrue.  We 
could  determine  whether  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  pay— in  lieu  of  taxation  that  will 
be  lost  to  the  municipalities— some  sum  of 
money  to  compensate  the  municipalities  for 
the  expenditures  which  the  municipalities 
have  been  put  to. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  seriousness, 
I  suggest  that,  whereas  it  is  regrettable  that 
this  committee  was  not  appointed,  whereas  it 
is  regrettable  that  this  particular  resolution 
was  not  called  earlier— in  spite  of  that,  in 
spite  of  the  late  hour— I  think  there  is  still 
merit  in  this  particular  resolution: 

Firstly,  to  determine  whether  or  not  we 
are  going  to  evolve  or  devolve— whichever 
you  prefer— into  a  state  of  affairs  in  Ontario 
whereby  the  executive  handles  all  the  policy 
and  all  the  determination  of  oiu:  important 
matters,  or  whether  or  not  the  prestige,  the 
significance,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  Legis- 
lature is  to  be  consulted  in  matters  of  this 
sort. 

Secondly— and  just  as  important— the  real 
personal  problems  that  are  involved  and 
were  involved  6  weeks  ago  are  still  here,  the 
significance  of  the  determination  of  whether 
or  not  we  are  to  have  an  aircraft  industry, 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  the 
employees  in  this  area  need  assistance  from 
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tliis  Legislature  by  way  of  protection  against 
mortgage  foreclosures,  and  the  determination 
of  whether  or  not  the  federal  government,  in 
all  fairness,  should  be  required  to  pay  to  the 
municipalities  a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  the 
tax    losses    which   would   be   occasioned. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  I 
say  that,  whereas  it  is  regrettable  that  this 
particular  resolution  was  not  called  earlier, 
its  significance  and  importance  is  still  of 
paramount  concern  to  this  Legislature,  and 
1  recommend  the  specific  5  suggestions  that 
were  recommended  a  month  ago. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  moved, 
seconded  by  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  that  the  resolution  stand  on  the  order 
paper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  resolution 
standing  in  my  name  be  considered  by  this 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Wintermeyer  moves, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Nixon,  the  resolution  stand- 
ing in  the  name  of  Mr.  Wintermeyer  be 
considered  by  this  Legislature. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  try  to  sum  up  the  import 
of  my  remarks  in  my  first  sentence.  I  agree 
with  the  objectives  set  forth  in  the  5  points 
which  are  listed  in  this  resolution,  and  I 
strongly  agree  with  the  procedure  suggested 
for  trying  to  realize  these  objectives. 

Now,  when  we  examine  the  5  points,  I 
think  I  can  indicate  why  I  have  come  to  that 
conclusion : 

Two  of  these  proposals  have  to  do  with 
matters  that  are  within  the  provincial  juris- 
diction, and,  therefore,  are  something  which 
this  government  could  have  acted  upon  long 
ago.  Instead  of  fine  words,  we  need  some 
action.  We  have  had  a  lot  of  fine  words  and 
we  have  had  no  action. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  thing  which 
disturbs  me  most  about  the  government's 
reaction  to  this  whole  procedure.  The  thing 
that  was  within  provincial  jurisdiction— 
namely,  some  relief  on  taxes  to  the  municipali- 
ties or  something  on  the  moratorium  of  the 
debts— the  things  that  this  government  could 
have  acted  upon,  they  have  done  nothing 
about.  But  the  thing  in  which  they  have  had 
least  jurisdiction,  and  in  which  it  is  beyond 
the  powers  of  this  province  for  the  most 
part— not  completely,  but  for  the  most  part- 
to  do  something  about,  namely,  a  whole 
economic  planning  wliich  is  necessary  to  put 
this  industry  back  into  production  in  this 
country,  this  is  what  the  goxemment  did 
most  of  its  talking  about. 


And  I  suggest  to  hon.  members  it  has 
done  most  of  its  talking  about  this  because 
it  knows  it  cannot  do  very  much. 

What  we  need  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
what  we  have  dramatically  revealed  in  the 
whole  A.  V.  Roe  episode,  is  that,  in  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  century— I  do  not 
care  what  the  ideological  strength  of  a  gov- 
ernment is— we  must  have  a  degree  of 
economic  planning. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  party 
that  I  have  the  honour  to  represent  has 
talked  about,  and  on  which  it  has  gone  out 
onto  the  hustings  to  try  to  persuade  the 
people,  and  I  will  concede  to  hon.  members 
that  in  many  instances  we  did  not  persuade 
the  people. 

But  what  happened  in  A.  V.  Roe— in  the 
tragedy  that  emerged  with  A.  V.  Roe— was 
a  final  recognition  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  that  the  things  that  we  have  been 
saying  for  25  years  were  vitally  true. 
Because  the  government  at  Ottawa  had 
refused  to  do  the  elementary  degree  of  eco- 
nomic planning,  we  suddenly  found  an  indus- 
try, in  effect,  scuttled,  and  14,000  more 
workers  thrown  out  onto  the  unemployment 
ranks  in  this  country. 

It  is  very  interesting,  on  this  basic  point— 
which  I  think  we  should  take  at  look  at  for 
a  moment— to  recognize  or  to  recall  that  for 
years  in  the  federal  House  of  Commons 
every  time  the  CCF  would  introduce  into  that 
House  of  Commons  a  resolution  which  con- 
tained the  words  "social  and  economic  plan- 
ning," they  were  very  certain  that  neither 
the  Liberals  nor  the  Conservatives  would  go 
along  with  it.  And,  invariably.  Liberals  and 
Conservatives  would  get  up  and  translate 
social  and  economic  planning  to  socialism 
with  all  its  terrifying  consequences  for  this 
great  nation  of  ours. 

Now,  the  interesting  thing  is  that,  while 
they  did  that  while  they  were  in  power,  the 
Liberal  party,  about  one  month  ago,  for  the 
first  time,  finally  when  tlie  CCF  introduced 
a  resolution  which  had  the  words  "social 
and  economic  planning"  in  it,  got  up  and 
supported  it,  to  the  jeers  of  the  Tories. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  We  always 
did. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  never  did  support 
social  and  economic  planning.  The  record 
at  Ottawa  is  replete  with  dozens  of  cases 
where,  because  of  that,  the  Liberals  have 
voted  against  it. 

Now,  the  consequences  of  it,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  saw  in  the  whole  A.  V.  Roe  episode. 
How    serious    or   how    genuine    is    this    new 
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conversion  of  the  Liberal  party  at  Ottawa,  or 
here,  to  the  basic  requirements  of  social  and 
economic  planning,  I  do  not  know.  Nor  do 
they  know,  nor  will  anybody  know,  until  we 
learn  by  experience  if  they  ever  get  back 
into  power— and  God  help  this  country  if  they 
ever  do. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  We  believe  in  social 
justice. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Now, 
boys,  do  not  start  fighting. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  just  want  to  clear  up 
the  terminology. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  It  was  social  and  economic 
planning  that  the  Liberals  finally  voted  for 
on  February  25  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  other  point  that  I  want  to  turn  to, 
Mr.  Speaker,  concerns  what  the  federal 
government  at  Ottawa  is  likely  to  do  now  with 
regard  to  the  necessary  economic  planning 
to  re-establish  this  industry  and  to  get  the 
men  back  into  work.  The  simple  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that,  on  one  hand,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Starr),  men  are  seeking  jobs  elsewhere, 
with  the  exception  of  the  1,000  or  so  of 
the  most  highly  trained  who  are  being 
retained  as  a  core.  To  find  out  what  this 
core  is  for,  we  will  have  to  wait  until  we 
find  out  the  new  planning  that  is  going  to 
emerge  from  Ottawa  as  part  of  their  vision 
for  Canada's  future. 

But  the  working  force,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  these  14,000  men  at  the  present 
time-some  10,000  to  12,000-have  been 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  I 
have  some  600  to  800  of  them  in  my  own 
riding,  and  I  have  been  able  to  have  contact 
with  literally  scores  of  them  who  are  now 
getting  jobs  in  almost  every  conceivable  walk 
of  life. 

And  this  ability,  this  skill  which  these  men 
developed  as  part  of  the  magnificent  achieve- 
ment—to use  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker's 
own  phrase— in  the  building  of  this 
aircraft  industry,  is  now  going  to  be  lost  for 
the  future  of  this  country.  At  least,  we  will 
have  to  re-gather  it  in  a  very  slow  and 
tedious    process. 

Secondly,  as  an  alternative  to  this,  we  have 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Defence  Production  (Mr. 
Green)  at  Ottawa  telling  us  that  now  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  buy  these  materials  from 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  being  so 
fantastically  naive  as  to  suggest  that  Canadian 
contractors  have  been  assured  by  Washington 
that  they  will  get  a  fair  and  square  deal  in  the 


competition  for   the   contract  which  may  be 
let  from  out  of  Washington. 

Now,  anyone  who  knows  anything  about 
the  operation  of  American  lobbies  can  just 
speculate  for  one  moment,  and  come  to  a 
conclusion,  as  to  just  what  chance  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  going  to  have  in  competing 
with  American  manufacturers  in  the  face  of 
lobbies  for  their  fair  share  of  the  defence 
production  which  we  are  now  going  to  buy. 

In  other  words,  this  party  "stumped"  this 
country  during  the  election  campaigns,  and 
led  the  people  to  believe  that  what  they  were 
going  to  do  was  to  re-establish  Canada  as 
much  as  was  possible  on  an  independent  basis, 
instead  of  harnessing  it  on  the  great  American 
economic  system  and  military  system.  Now, 
this  great  party  at  Ottawa  is  willing  to  reduce 
Canada  to  a  sort  of  state  of  economic  coloni- 
alism and  military  colonialism  with  regard  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  was  only  fooling— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  he 
was  only  fooling— yes,  like  the  Liberals  are 
fooling.  The  Liberals  talk  differently  when 
they  are  out  than  when  they  are  in— both 
parties  are  fooling,  they  are  kidding  the  people 
just  as  long  as  they  can  to  try  to  maintain 
power   or   get   it. 

An  hon.  member:  Turn  the  page  over,  he 
is  on  the  wrong  page. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  on  the  same  page  all 
the  time. 

An  hon.   member:     That  is  right. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  And  there  is  a  lot  more 
on  this  page,  if  he  will  just  listen  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion: 

Was  this  decision  that  was  made  at  Ottawa 
a  piece  of  economic  folly,  or  was  it  a  piece 
of  political  spite?  This  is  one  of  the  intriguing 
things  about  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Who  is  he  asking? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  asking  it  as  a  rhetor- 
ical question,  and  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  the  capacity  to  ponder  about  it,  I  am 
suggesting  he  ponder  it  for  a  moment.  If 
it  was  an  economic  question,  I  am  suggesting 
that  it  was  folly  from  the  word  go. 

What  the  Ottawa  government  was  willing 
to  do— I  am  not  talking  about  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  Arrow  as  such,  I  am  not  arguing 
that  point  at  all— I  am  arguing  that  after 
we  had  spent  billions  of  dollars  to  build  up 
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an  industry,  which  was  a  magnificent  achieve- 
ment, it  was  economic  folly  that  the  product— 
the  final  residue,  so  to  speak,  of  the  spending 
of  those  billions  of  dollars— should  go  down 
the  drain  because  we  were  not  willing  to 
plan,  to  integrate  it  in  a  modern  industrial 
stage;  not  only  for  military  purposes  but  for 
the  broader  purposes  in  the  kind  of  technol- 
ogy we  have  to  face  today. 

It  was  economic  folly  to  jettison  that.  It 
was  economic  folly  to  scatter  14,000  of  a 
working  force  who  were  a  skilled  team  which 
had  produced   that  magnificent  achievement. 

But  if  it  was  political  spite,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  unforgivable,  and  there  have  been  sug- 
gestions on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
what  happened  here  was  a  sort  of  personality 
clash  and  a  political  rivalry  between  A.  V. 
Roe— and  let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
let  us  put  our  cards  right  on  top  of  the  table— 
which  was  part  of  the  economic  empire 
built  by  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe,  was  economic 
spite,  political  spite,  as  between  this  group 
of  people  who  are  undoubtedly  Liberals, 
politically,  and  the  government  at  Ottawa. 
If  so,  then  it  was  infinitely  more  unforgivable. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  That  is  crazy,  how  crazy 
can  he  get? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  No,  I  am  not  crazy;  this 
has  been  suggested  by  many  persons. 
Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  I  do  not  know.  But, 
it  adds  even  more  to  the  condemnation, 
which  should  be  heaped  on  the  decision  that 
was  economical  folly,  if  it  actually  was,  in 
part,  political  spite,  if  it  was  because  they 
just  refused  to  get  together. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Whether 
it  is  true  or  not. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  cannot  vouch  for  its 
truth,  but  all  I  know  is  that  the  relationships 
between  the  president  of  A.  V.  Roe  and  the 
government  at  Ottawa  are  obviously  the 
relationships  of  a  couple  of  battling  politicals. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  It  might  be,  therefore 
it  is. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is,  it  is.  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  come  back  to  a  reiteration  of  my 
conclusion  with  regard  to  this  resolution. 

There  are  two  points  in  this  resolution 
which  are  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
government.  They  can  move  immediately 
and,  instead  of  calling  upon  us  this  morning 
in  a  Niagara  of  noble  words,  what  we  want 
is  a  little  bit  of  action.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  rose  and  wept  his  tears  about  the 
plight  of  working  men  who  now  faced  debts. 


mortgages  on  homes,  all  the  rest  of  it.    How 
much  are  those  tears  worth? 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  is  all  wet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  rose  and  spoke  about 
the  municipalities  which  have  extended  their 
services  far  beyond  their  capacity  to  meet 
these  services  if  they  are  going  to  have 
hundreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  homes 
vacated  or  going  down  in  value.  But,  how 
much  is  he  willing  to  do  to  meet  this  situa- 
tion? This  is  within  his  jurisdiction,  we 
do   not   need  words,   we   want   some   action. 

On  the  rest  of  it,  which  involves  economic 
planning,  there  may  be  some  things  which 
the  provincial  government  may  do,  and  I 
shall  be  interested  to  hear  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  to  say,  after  all  these 
consultations  he  has  had— that  have  inter- 
rupted his   lunch  hours,   and  so  on. 

I  submit,  no  matter  what  he  has  to  say, 
that  he  knows  full  well  that  the  basic  respon- 
sibility for  the  economic  planning  to  restore 
the  industry  at  A.  V.  Roe  is  a  federal  responsi- 
bility. They  have  the  power  to  do  it,  they 
have  the  major  power,  so  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario  is  on  the  fringes  of  the 
problem. 

That  is  the  reason  why  I  contended  from 
the  outset— and  I  reiterate  my  contention— 
that  what  we  wanted  was  not  a  select  com- 
mittee that  was  going  to  sit  and  talk  and 
gather  evidence;  what  we  needed  was  a  dele- 
gation to  be  led  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
to  storm  Ottawa,  to  roar  like  a  lion  like  he  did 
last  year  when  he  had  some  opposition  from 
the  federal  government. 

Certainly,  he  could  make  it  on  a  non- 
partisan basis,  and  take  along  leaders  of  the 
other  parties,  and  take  along  leaders  in  the 
municipalities  who  were  directly  involved. 
This  would  be  action  on  something  that 
would  get  at  the  core  of  the  problem. 

However,  this  perhaps  would  reveal  the 
political  embarrassment  which  this  govern- 
ment sufifers  because  of  their  colleagues  at 
Ottawa  and  what  they  have  done,  therefore, 
on  this  we  have  had  nothing  but  noble 
words  for  noble  actions,  at  least  until  we 
hear  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  to 
give  to  us  this  morning. 

We  cannot  support  this  resolution  because 
this  is  not  going  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
problem  and  against— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
say  that  others  may  want  to  speak  on  this. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  discuss  the  general  aspect  of  what 
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has  happened  out  at  A.  V.  Roe  because  I, 
like  everyone  else,  suspect  that  this  was 
caused  by  some  rapid  changes  in  military 
strategy  and  so  on. 

The  thing  I  am  concerned  with  is  that 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition— particularly 
I  would  have  imagined  that  this  would  be 
something  to  come  from  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  CCF— is  very  loosely  throwing  out  an 
invitation  to  invite  governments  to  provide 
a  moratorium  on  their  mortgages. 

In  case  anyone  suggests  I  might  be 
interested  in  mortgages,  I  do  not  own  any 
mortgages,  have  no  investments  in  mort- 
gages or  anything  of  that  nature. 

But  I  am  concerned  about  getting  some 
consideration  for  the  people,  many  people 
in  my  riding,  who  are  struggling  to  pay  off 
mortgages,  and  I  wonder  whether  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition  is  willing  to  make 
it  a  blanket  recommendation  that  the  govern- 
ment should  take  some  action  by  way  of  a 
moratorium  on  all  mortgages  throughout  the 
province  for  people  who  claim  that  they  are 
finding  it  difficult  to  pay  tlieir  mortgages. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  in  my 
riding,  many  of  whom  have  not  had  the 
kind  of  employment  they  have  had  at  A.  V. 
Roe,  never  earned  the  kind  of  incomes  they 
have  earned  at  A.  V.  Roe.  While  I  feel 
very  sorry  for  these  people,  of  course— any- 
one who  is  unemployed  is  entitled  to  our 
sympathy— there  are  people  in  my  riding, 
and  I  imagine  in  many  other  ridings,  who 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  even  to  pay 
oflF  their  mortgages  to  the  same  extent  as 
some  of  these  people  at  A.  V.  Roe  have  had. 
I  would  rather  imagine  they  are  entitled  to 
at  least  the  same  kind  of  consideration. 

So,  unless  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion is  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation 
that  legislation  be  approved  for  a  moratorium, 
of  a  blanket  nature,  throughout  the  whole 
province,  I  do  not  think  he  should  so  loosely 
start  talking  about  a  moratorium  on  mort- 
gages, unless  there  is  a  dire  need  for  it.  Of 
course,  if  that  ever  does  happen,  any  govern- 
ment should  be  forced  to  take  a  look  at  it. 

But  he  should  not  talk  so  loosely  about 
it  because  he  will  find  that  this  kind  of  talk 
will  tighten  up  and  freeze  investments,  freeze 
business— all  kinds  of  businesses  which  are 
creating  employment  for  thousands  of  people 
—before  he  blinks  an  eyelash.  He  had  better 
be  very  careful  about  that  kind  of  talk. 

An  hon,  member:  Can  I  quote  the  hon. 
member? 


Mr.    Reaume: 

he  made. 


That   was    a    great    speech 


Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  On  this  resolution, 
I  would  support  the  principle,  the  proposi- 
tion advanced  by  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition. 

But,  I  would  say,  in  passing,  that  I  am 
very  happy  indeed  that,  after  some  9  weeks 
of  sitting  in  this  session  of  the  Legislature, 
that  finally  a  government  hon.  member  of 
the  House  has  been  disposed  to  rise  and  say 
there  is  a  serious  situation  in  other  areas 
in  Ontario,  in  fact,  that  the  problem  is  a 
general  one  across  the  province. 

And  I  think  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  is  to  be  complimented  on  pointing 
out  to  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  only 
is  the  A.  V.  Roe  situation  serious,  but  that 
the  situation  is  serious  across  the  entire 
province. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  say 
that  at  all. 

Mr,   MacDonald:   What  did  he  say? 

Mr.    Grossman:    I    said    there    are    many 
people  in  my  riding  and  probably  throughout 
other  ridings- 
Mr.    Reaume:   That  is   not  what  he  said. 

Mr.  Grossman:  —and  they  have  had  diffi- 
culty paying  off  mortgages  as  people  have 
for  generations,  like  my  people  did— as  I 
have. 

And  that  does  not  mean  that,  when  I  have 
any  difficulty  paying  off  a  mortgage— as  I  have 
had  difficulty  paying  off  other  debts  which  I 
inciur— that  immediately  somebody  should 
say,  "Let  us  cancel  those  debts  out," 

Mr.  MacDonald:  He  does  not  know  the 
definition  of  a  moratorium. 

Mr.  Grossman:  I  know  the  definition  of  a 
moratorium.    We  have  had  them  here. 

Mr.  C.  E,  Janes  (Lambton  East):  I  am  just 
wondering,  as  an  old  farmer  who  has  had  to 
pay  his  debts  as  he  went  along,  if  I  could 
say  a  word  in  this  argument.  I  have  been 
talking  to  quite  a  few  of  those  people  who 
have  been  working  down  at  that  plant,  and 
these  people  tell  me  that  they  have  known 
for  years  that  they  have  been  wasting  their 
time,  that  there  were  3  men  doing  one  man's 
work.  And  I  have  another  young  man  who 
was  bringing  home  $60  a  day  working  there. 
Why  should  he  not  have  some  money  to 
take  care  of  himself? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Just  look  at  some  of  the 
back  benchers  here,  are  they  doing  their  job? 
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Mr.  Janes:  Of  course,  they  are  doing  their 
job. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  As  much 
as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  is. 

Mr.  P.  Manley  (Stormont):  How  many 
jobs  does  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton  East 
liave? 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  How  many 
jobs  does  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont  have? 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order!  Order! 

Mr.  Janes:  I  think  the  people  in  this  prov- 
ince and  this  coimtry  should  learn  that  the 
government  is  not  Santa  Claus  all  the  time; 
and  they  have  to  try  to  do  something  for 
themselves.  And  when  they  are  getting  big 
pay  they  should  save  their  money. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Tories  are  hanging 
onto    the    government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

Mr.  Janes:  This  company  went  down  about 
a  year  ago  and  bought  the  coal  mines  in 
Nova  Scotia,  they  bought  the  steel  plant  down 
there  and  they  made  it  all  out  of  this  plant. 
No  doubt  about  it.  And  they  were  working 
on  a  10  per  cent,  plus  cost,  and  they  were 
employing  3  men  for  one  they  should  have 
had.  I  know,  I  have  been  talking  to  people 
who  have  been  working  there. 

And  surely  we  have  to  learn  to  try  to 
look  after  ourselves,  the  government  is  not 
Santa  Claus.  We  cannot  expect  the  taxpayer 
to  take  care  of  all  those  things.  Let  us  get 
down  to  business  and  be  reasonable  about 
these  things. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
one  or  two  things  I  should  like  to  say  about 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Obviously  we  are  going 
to  get  a  lot  of  fine  words  now. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  said  that  no  doubt  we  would 
have  a  Niagara  of  words  with  a  few  ideas. 
I  would  say  there  is  nobody  I  know  in 
Ontario  who  can  speak  with  more  authority 
on  Niagaras  of  words  and  opposition  to 
ideas  as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 
In  the  history  of  Canada,  in  Canadian 
politics,  marches  on  Ottawa  over  the  years- 
over  very  many  years,  over  50  years— the 
results  have  not  been  encouraging- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  got  when  he  marched  on 
Ottawa  last  year? 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  —so  I  would  not  want  to 

engage  in   any   such   thing   as   a   march   on 

Ottawa  no  matter  who  was  in  office  down 
there. 

I  think  the  best  approaches  are  those  based 
on  reason,  logic  and  common  sense,  and  I 
think  on  that  basis  we  can  make  very  great 
progress. 

In  speaking  to  this,  there  are  one  or  two 
things  I  should  like  to  say— these  are  aside 
from  the  remarks  I  intended  to  make. 

First  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  mort- 
gages. I  will  deal  with  that  in  a  moment 
in  a  broader  sense.  But  I  point  this  out,  that 
hon.  Mr.  Green  has  indicated  that  Ottawa 
will  consider  these  cases  on  their  merits  as 
they  come  about. 

This  is  a  problem  on  which,  if  we  take  any 
wholesale  action,  we  can  do  far  more  harm 
to  the  economy  of  this  province  than  we  can 
good.   Some  of  us  have  had  experience  in  that. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  why  the  hon. 
Prime   Minister  marched  last  year? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  For  instance,  the  depres- 
sion was  an  emergency  situation  which  con- 
tinued from  the  early  1930's  up  into  the 
mid-1940's  before  we  could  get  rid  of  it. 
The  moratorium  of  those  days  did  very 
great  harm  to  the  credit  of  this  province 
and  very  great  harm  to  home  building  in 
this  province.  I  may  say  to  the  hon.  members 
I  do  not  think  that  anything  contributed  to 
the  very  great  backlog  of  housing  that  there 
was  in  this  province,  more  than  the  very 
fact  that  that  legislation  was  on  the  statute 
books. 

Now,  of  course,  we  are  reaching  a  stage 
where  housing  in  this  province  is  becoming 
very  reasonably  adequate  for  the  needs.  I 
am  not  saying  it  is  perfect,  but  I  would 
say,  partly  and  to  a  great  extent  by  reason 
of  the  efforts  of  this  government,  a  prob- 
lem which  my  hon.  friends  of  the  CCF 
thought  was  insoluble  has  been  very  sub- 
stantially solved. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  We  have  not  built  5,000 
homes  in   8  years. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  acknowledge  what  has 
been  done  by  Ottawa,  by  the  various 
governments,  the  King  administration,  the 
St.  Laurent  administration,  the  Diefenbaker 
administration.  Hon.  members  understand 
this  morning  I  am  parking  on  a  non-political 
stand,  speaking  from  a  non-political  stand- 
point, as  I  usually  do. 

I  point  out  this,  and  my  good  hon.  friend 
from  Lambton  East  knows  this.    We  passed. 
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during  the  depression,  legislation  which  we 
knew  as  The  Farmers'  Creditors  Relief  Act. 
Sir,  nothing  did  more  damage  to  the  cause 
of  farmers  than  that  particular  legislation, 
although  it  was  passed  in   good  faith. 

Mr.  Janes:  The  worst  that  ever  happened. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  am  with  them  on  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  was  passed  in  good  faith 
by  the  Bennett  administration  in  the  days 
of  the  depression  when  things  were  very, 
very  bad  indeed.  But  nothing  did  more 
harm  to  agricultural  credit  than  that,  and 
I  would  say  that  the  agricultural  communities 
raised  a  great  sigh  of  relief  when  that  legis- 
lation  was   finally   repealed. 

So  I  would  just  counsel  this  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  avoid  the  shotgun 
decisions  which  may  do  more  harm  than 
good  in  the  long  run. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  matters  can 
probably  be  dealt  with,  each  case  on  its 
merits,  because  there  are  not  a  number  that 
are  impossible  to  deal  with,  and  I  would  say 
tliat  that  is  the  best  situation  and  that  has 
already  been  intimated  in  Ottawa. 

Concerning  this  resolution,  may  I  say  to 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  the 
resolution  is  itself  unique.  I  am  not  going 
to  talk  at  this  moment  about  the  terms  of 
the  resolution,  which  I  shall  deal  with  in  a 
more  kindly  way  than  I  deal  with  the  intent 
of  the  resolution  itself. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
who  is  a  lawyer  like  myself— I  do  not  know 
whether,  coming  from  the  great  city  of  Kit- 
chener, he  would  distinguish  himself  by 
calling  himself  a  country  lawyer  or  not— but 
I  would  say  in  any  event  to  him,  as  a  lawyer 
coming  from  the  city  of  Kitchener,  that 
never  in  the  history  of  parliamentary  govern- 
ment in  this  country  has  such  a  proposal  been 
made  that  a  select  committee  of  this  House 
should  approach  the  federal  government  on 
an  important  matter  dealing  with  federal- 
provincial  relationships.  Never  have  I  heard 
of  such  a  proposal  in  my  life. 

After  all,  this  is  a  negation  of  our  system 
of  government,  it  is  a  negation  of  the 
responsibility  of  the  executive.  I  am  not 
endeavouring— 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  If  he  would  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Good- 
fellow)  he  would  recall  that  the  Indian 
committee  visited  the  government  at  Ottawa 
and  consulted  with  two  of  the  hon.  Ministers 
all  morning. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  the  Indians  are  dif- 
ferent. What  we  do  regarding  them  is  entirely 
different.  My  hon.  friend  knows  that,  as  an 
Indian  chief,  how  we  deal  with  them  is  a 
different  matter  altogether. 

Mr.  Nixon:  But  it  is  the  principle  of  talking 
to  Ottawa. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  However,  I  would  say  the 
principle  of  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee to  deal  with  the  government  at  Ottawa 
is  so  unheard  of,  and  so  unthinkable,  that  on 
those  grounds  the  resolution  simply  is  not 
feasible  or  workable. 

I  want  to  read  the  points  raised,  and  I  am 
perfectly  agreeable  to  deal  with  these.  I 
shall  read  the  5  points,  and  I  shall  put  them 
in  forms  of  questions  which  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  answer  in  a  logical,  reasonable  way. 

The  questions  I  would  put  are  these;  and 
I  take  them  from  the  resolution  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  Opposition: 

1.  Whether  the  decision  of  the  federal 
government  to  cancel  the  Arrow  or  the 
CF  105  contracts  with  A.  V.  Roe  is  conclu- 
sive. 

2.  To  inquire  of  the  federal  government 
its  plans  to  assist  the  aircraft  industries  in 
Ontario. 

3.  To  determine  of  the  federal  government 
whether  or  not  any  sum  of  money  will  be 
paid  to  the  municipalities  of  the  Malton  area 
generally  to  compensate  for  the  loss  of  taxa- 
tion revenue. 

4.  To  attend  upon  the  officials  of  the  indus- 
tries involved  to  ascertain  at  first-hand  what 
can  or  should  be  done  at  the  provincial  level 
to  assist  the  aircraft  industry. 

5.  To  consider  ways  and  means  of  protect- 
ing the  physical  security  of  a  vast  number 
of  A.  V.  Roe  employees  affected  by  the  unfor- 
tunate incident  including  the  possibility  of 
moratoriums  on  mortgage  foreclosures. 

Now,  sir,  I  welcome  the  opportunity  this 
resolution  gives  to  very  generally  answer 
those  questions,  although  I  do  not  propose 
to  answer  the  questions  in  that  actual  order. 

I  welcome  the  opportunity  of  giving  a 
report  to  the  House,  as  best  I  can,  of  what 
has  transpired  since  I  last  spoke  on  this  matter 
on  Monday,  February  23.  I  should  now  like 
to  bring  the  hon.  members  up  to  date  and  I 
hope  to  do  it  without  any  rhetoric,  without 
any  empty  Niagara  of  words  such  as  is  some- 
times indulged  in  other  quarters  of  this 
House.  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  the  logic 
and  reason  and  good  judgment  of  the  hon. 
members  here,  and  of  the  people  of  this 
province. 
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The  negotiations  which  I  have  had  have 
involved  at  least  4  different  groups:  namely 
labour,  the  company,  the  federal  government 
and  a  number  of  businessmen  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  this  province. 

I  think  that  I  can  say  that  I  have  been 
advised  in  this  matter  by  the  best  brains  in 
this  province.  I  do  not  say  that  in  any  dis- 
paraging sense.  No  doubt  there  are  people 
who  are  just  as  knowledgeable  as  the  ones  I 
have  dealt  with,  but,  nevertheless,  I  do  not 
think  there  would  be  any  cross-section  of  the 
people  who  would  have  a  wider  or  more 
fundamental  interest  in  this  problem  than 
those  I  have  consulted. 

From  the  standpoint  of  this  government,  we 
have  had  the  services  of  all  departments,  and 
particularly  those  of  economics,  planning  and 
development,  public  welfare,  and  labour.  Our 
own  officials  have  been  of  very  great  assist- 
ance to  us. 

Concerning  labour,  I  have  had  various 
meetings  with  Mr.  Podger  and  Mr.  McQueen 
representing  the  international  association  of 
machinists,  which  is  the  principal  labour 
organization  involved.  In  my  judgment,  their 
views  have  made  common  sense,  and  they 
have  been  of  marked  assistance  to  me,  and  I 
should  like  to  pay  tribute  to  both  Mr.  Podger 
and  Mr.  McQueen  and  some  of  those  whom 
I  met  earlier  in  the  negotiations. 

From  a  business  standpoint,  I  had  the 
advice  of  Mr.  J.  Grant  Glasscoe,  the  executive 
vice-president  of  Brazilian  Traction.  Mr. 
Glasscoe  in  his  very  vast  experience  had  a 
wartime  assignment— I  think  they  call  them 
"dollar  a  year  men"  in  those  days— with  the 
De  Havilland  industry,  and  therefore  he  is 
knowledgeable  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
airplane  industry. 

I  have  also  had  conversations  with  Mr.  Ian 
F.  Macrae,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Canadian  General  Electric  Company  Limited; 
W.  H.  Evans,  president  of  the  Honeywell 
Controls  Limited;  H.  M.  Griffiths,  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Steel  Company  of  Canada  Limited; 
Ira  G.  Needles  of  Babcock-Wilcox  and  Goldie- 
McCullough  Limited;  A.  A.  Thornborough, 
president  of  Massey-Ferguson  Limited; 
Thomas  Edmonson,  president  of  Paranti 
Packers  and,  as  well,  the  organization  of  both 
the  Ontario  and  Canadian  divisions  of  the 
Canadian  manufacturers'  association. 

I  think,  therefore,  it  can  be  said  that  I  have 
had  brought  to  our  assistance  the  very  best 
ability  and  experience  available.  I  can  quite 
agree  that  hon.  members  here  might  have 
drawn  on  different  personalities,  but  I  think 
with  the  same  results. 

The  Avro  problem  is  a  difficult  one  for  the 


reason,  as  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
has  said,  the  principal  decisions  lie  completely 
within  the  area  of  the  federal  government 
and,  of  course,  the  company  operates  within 
that  ambit,  and  it  is  not  a  provincial  matter 
from  that  standpoint  at  all. 

To  sketch  in  the  background  briefly,  may  I 
point  out  that  the  production  of  the  Arrow,  a 
military  plane,  is  a  subject  which  lies  entirely 
between  the  Canadian  government  and  the 
company. 

The  operation  of  Avro  for  at  least  the 
past  7  or  8  years  has  been  entirely  a  federal 
government  matter  and  has  been  financed 
in  its  entirety  by  taxpayers'  money.  Now, 
let  us  understand  that.  The  contract  is  federal, 
and,  as  I  say,  the  operations  have  been  paid 
for  with  federal  money  which  means  the 
money  of  the  taxpayers,  including  money  we 
contributed  as  taxpayers  ourselves. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  before,  the  Avro 
company  in  1951  or  1952  was  asked  to  give 
up  its  project  of  building  a  jet  liner,  and 
to  concentrate  on  the  building  of  a  military 
plane,  the  CF  100.  This  was  followed  by  the 
present  Arrow. 

I  understand  that,  in  recent  years,  the 
Canadian  government  has  advanced  something 
of  the  order  of  $450  million  for  this  pro- 
gramme, and  it  is  said  that,  with  the  termina- 
tion of  the  contract,  there  will  be  an  additional 
cost  of  $50  million  to  $100  million. 

Now,  the  problem  in  concise  form  is  this: 
To  proceed  with  the  programme  would  cost 
vastly  increased  sums  of  money,  some  estimate 
as  high  as  $2  billion  to  complete  200  Arrow 
planes.  At  the  present  time,  after  the  expendi- 
ture of  $450  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
and  with  the  probability  of  another  $50  mil- 
lion to  $100  million  to  cancel  the  contract,  or 
to  terminate  the  contract,  as  yet  there  is  no 
plane  which  is  actually  finished. 

However,  the  Iroquois  engine,  which  is 
part  of  this  operation,  could  become  opera- 
tional with  an  expenditure  of  perhaps  $3 
million  or  $4  million  more.  And  my  advice 
is  that  it  is  a  very  excellent  engine,  and 
because  of  that  I  think  there  are  points  to 
which  the  Canadian  Parliament  and  the 
Canadian  government  might  very  well  give 
consideration. 

Whether  or  not  my  estimates  as  to  the 
vast  cost  are  correct,  I  would  say  in  any 
event,  to  go  ahead  with  the  contract  would 
involve  very  vast  sums  of  money  which  must 
be  paid  for  from  taxes.  The  decision  not  to 
proceed  with  this  programme  is  the  cause 
of  the  present  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  all  sorts  of 
arguments    whether    the    Arrow    would    be 
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obsolete  before  it  comes  into  real  production, 
or  whether  there  was  any  sale  for  this  plane 
to  other  countries.  But  this  is  a  matter  for 
federal  decision.  We  have  heard  all  sorts  of 
things,  including  the  fact  that  the  plane 
would,  after  its  completion,  involve  these 
expenditures  in  the  order  of  an  additional 
$2.2  billion,  and  that  no  other  country  wants 
them  or  would  want  them,  other  than  the 
Canadian  government. 

Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  again  I  say, 
that  is  a  matter  for  federal  decision.  The 
facts  upon  which  this  decision  could  be 
based  are  entirely  within  the  possession  of 
the  company  and  the  Canadian  government. 
They  are  not  in  our  possession  here. 

One  of  the  fundamental  weaknesses  of  the 
situation  at  Avro  is  the  complete  lack  of 
diversification.  Probably,  when  the  whole 
matter  is  assessed,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
decision  to  abandon  the  jet-liner  in  1951  and 
1952    was    one    of    the    fundamental    errors. 

Now,  my  own  judgment  is  that  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  this  company  had  all  of  its  eggs 
in  one  basket.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
whole  operation  of  this  company  was  depen- 
dent upon  resources  which  were  made  avail- 
able to  it  from  the  Canadian  taxpayer's  dollar, 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  company 
and  industry  was  placed  by  that  reason  in 
a  very  vulnerable  position. 

Now,  I  think  that  is  one  point  where  I  can 
underscore  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  on  the 
part  of  the  Canadian  government,  from  the 
standpoint  that  the  arrangement  was  appar- 
ently made  in  good  faith  by  the  St.  Laurent 
government  back  about  1951  or  1952,  and  this 
company  was  at  that  time  perhaps  placed 
in  the  position  that  it  had  to  abandon  these 
other  contracts.  Therefore,  I  say,  that 
does  create  a  responsibility  for  any  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  which  must  be  bound  by 
decisions  which  were  made  by  the  authority 
of  a  Parliament  which  was  elected  by  the 
people. 

The  taxpayers  have,  as  I  say,  been  financing 
the  whole  operation,  and  therefore  with  a 
change  of  policy  and  position,  there  has  been 
nothing  immediate  upon  which  this  industry 
and  workers  could  fall  back. 

In  dealing  with  that  may  I  say  this:  There 
have  been  arguments  advanced  that  the 
demobilization  of  this  industry  could  have 
been  proceeded  with  in  a  more  orderly  way 
by  the  completion  of  certain  of  the  planes 
or  something  of  that  sort.  Again  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  into  that,  except  to  say  this, 
that  some  sympathy  has  been  attributed  to  me 
on   that   account. 


It  is  arguable,  and  it  has  been  advanced 
by  some  substantial  authorities  of  both  labour 
and  industry,  that  the  matter  of  completing 
a  half-dozen  planes,  even  though  we  would 
abandon  the  planes  immediately  afterwards, 
might  have  provided  the  way  for  a  more 
orderly  demobilization  than  perhaps  terminat- 
ing arrangements  at  once,  and  in  the  end 
might  not  have  been  more  costly. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  is  a  matter  for  the 
defence  experts,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
elaborate  upon  that  otlier  than  to  say  that 
there  are  two  points  of  view  worthy  of 
consideration. 

I  think  in  general  perspective  there  are 
two  different  aspects  to  tliis  problem  each 
requiring  its  own  solution: 

1.  The  impact  on  workers  and  communities 
of  the  sudden  loss  of  employment  by  over 
12,000. 

2.  The  problem  of  finding  a  new  way  of 
life  for  this  organization  so  tliat  it  will  con- 
tinue as  a  substantial  employer  and  an 
important  part  of  the  Canadian  industrial 
complex. 

Now,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  impact 
on  the  workers,  may  I  say  that  there  are 
different  points  of  view  as  to  the  methods 
which  could  be  followed  in  the  demobiliza- 
tion of  the  industry  insofar  as  it  affects  the 
Arrow  plane.  These  are  decisions  that  again 
are  not  decisions  for  this  government  and  we 
have  to  accept  the  facts  as  they  are.  To 
date  there  has  not  been  any  marked  hardship, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  separation  pay,  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  other  factors  which 
include  some  measure  of  re-employment  of 
the  workers. 

Neither  has  there  been  any  marked  effect 
to  date  on  the  municipalities  and,  of  course, 
that  is  one  of  the  very  difficult  things  to 
appraise.  This  effect  cannot  be  accurately 
assessed  for  several  months  to  come.  That 
is  why  I  am  making  my  claim  for  unliqui- 
dated damages  at  the  .present  time.  I  think 
that  is  a  fair  way  of  putting  it. 

I  would  say  there  is  a  very  definite  situa- 
tion which  has  to  be  met,  but  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  to  be  gained  by  attempting 
to  assess  what  those  things  are  until  every- 
thing is  added  up,  and  we  cannot  tell  what 
the  result  is  going  to  be  any  more  than  the 
people  who  are  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident  can  tell  what  their  damages  will 
be  until  the  doctors  and  the  hospitals  are 
through  with  them. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
will  never  be  able  to  find  it  because  it  will 
be    general   throughout   the   whole   financial 
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Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  just  a  minute,  I 
am  proceeding  with  this  in  a  very  orderly 
manner. 

These  effects  cannot  be  accurately  assessed 
for  several  months  to  come.  Nevertheless, 
there  is  hanging  over  a  large  element  of  our 
population,  and  the  municipalities  concerned, 
the  possibilities  of  very  serious  problems 
which  cannot  be  discounted.  That  point  I 
put  in  my  statement  of  claim. 

Concerning  the  welfare  of  the  employees, 
our  Departments  of  Public  Welfare,  Labour, 
Planning  and  Development,  Health  and 
Economics  have  been  looking  into  the  situa- 
tion. We  have  been  collaborating  with 
labour.  The  House  is  very  familiar  with  the 
services  which  can  be  rendered  by  the 
provincial  government,  and  I  state  that  this 
government  is  taking  time  by  the  forelock  in 
estimating  the  impact  on  these  individuals 
and  will  do  everything  that  lies  within  its 
power  to  soften  the  impact  of  sudden 
unemployment. 

There  will  be  no  marked  effect  upon 
the  municipalities  for  some  time  and,  there- 
fore, there  is  the  opportunity  of  fully  assess- 
ing the  situation.  May  I,  however,  emphasize 
what  I  have  said  in  previous  statements, 
that  the  Ontario  government  has  a  very 
definite  interest  in  the  commitments  made  by 
this  government,  and  by  the  municipalities 
concerned,  in  connection  with  the  services 
providing  for  vast  Avro  projects. 

We  have  not  been  consulted  by  the 
Canadian  government,  neither  in  the  past  nor 
now,  in  relationship  to  the  country's  defence 
requirements.  But,  I  will  say  that  the  provin- 
cial and  municipal  commitments  have  been 
made  in  good  faith  for  roads,  schools,  sewers, 
waterworks,  housing  projects  and  a  host  of 
other  things. 

I  have,  on  other  occasions,  made  state- 
ments as  to  the  responsibility  of  industries 
which  have  brought  together  very  large  num- 
bers of  workmen.  I  have  made  that  in  rela- 
tionship to  other  communities  in  the  province, 
and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  this  apphes  to 
both  Avro  and  the  Canadian  government. 
I  think  it  is  a  responsibihty  that  is  there,  and 
if  there  are  unfavourable  effects,  as  far  as  this 
province  and  the  municipalities  are  concerned, 
I  assert  that  there  is  a  very  definite  responsi- 
bility which  cannot  be  answered  merely  by 
a  change  of  policy  which  provides  nothing 
in  its  place. 

These  things  have  to  be  assessed  again  in 
the  light  of  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the 
coming  months.  These  are  continuing  respon- 
sibilities which,  I  am  perfectly  sure,  the 
Canadian  government  will  recognize  when  it 


is  possible  to  appraise  and  assess  what  the 
effects  are.  If  these  effects  amount  to  nothing, 
then  we  are  all  very  fortunate.  But,  if  they 
amount  to  anything  that  is  material  at  all, 
then  they  ha\'e  to  be  considered  in  a  very 
practical  way.  I  do  not  think  I  could  put 
it  in  any  different  way  than  that.  I  have 
pressed  that  upon  the  government  at  Ottawa, 
and  I  shall  continue  to  press  it  on  the  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa. 

I  think  Avro  was  very  thoroughly  a  partner- 
ship project  between  Avro  and  the  Canadian 
government,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  there 
would  not  be  the  intent  upon  simply  a  legality, 
or  a  change  of  policy,  to  change  that  responsi- 
bility. And  I  would  say  that  I  intend  to 
press  that  point  of  view. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  May  I  ask  a  question? 
The  one  thing  that  quite  seriously  worries 
me  about  this  is  that  if  we  have  a  ghost  town 
created  by  the  collapse  of  an  industry,  and  it 
is  concentrated,  we  can  see  the  full  impact  of 
it.  But,  if  this  ghost  tovra  is  dissipated 
through  the  whole  of  the  metropolitan  area— 
indeed,  throughout  even  beyond  the  metro- 
politan area— how  are  we  going  to  be  able  to 
assess  it,  and,  therefore,  how  can  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  ultimately  lay  his  claim  to  the 
federal  government? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that,  of  course, 
depends.  We  will  have  to  remain  in  close 
collaboration  with  the  municipalities  con- 
cerned. We  have  our  own  very  wide  services 
in  economics  and  other  services  to  assess  that 
problem.  Of  course,  there  are  the  employ- 
ment services  and  there  are  other  things  which 
are  capable  of  giving  us  the  results  of  the 
incidence  of  this  matter.  However,  having 
dealt  with  that,  I  should  like  to  turn  to 
this  side  of  the  problem,  and  that  is  the 
rehabilitation    of   this    industry. 

I  would  say  the  problem  to  which  we  have 
been  devoting  ourselves  is  that  of  finding 
a  new  way  of  life  for  the  concentrated  talents, 
experience  and  skills  of  those  workers  and 
the  organization  concerned.  If  that  problem 
can  be  solved,  then  most  of  the  others  I  have 
mentioned  will  fall  by  the  wayside. 

In  other  words,  if  the  industry  can  be 
substantially  rehabilitated,  then  the  things 
that  I  have  mentioned,  in  all  probability, 
amount  to  nothing,  or  to  very  little. 

Again  I  say  if  that  problem  can  be  solved, 
most  of  the  other  problems  I  have  mentioned 
fall  by  the  wayside.  If  that  problem  can  be 
solved,  then  substantial  employment  will  be 
resumed,  and  the  problem  of  the  munici- 
palities will  be  resolved. 
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The  government  of  Ontario  has  had  the 
benefit  of  the  advice  from  the  union  as 
represented  by  Messrs.  Podger  and  McQueen, 
They  have  been  very  helpful  to  us.  We  have 
had  the  advice  of  the  industrialists  I  have 
mentioned,  and  we  have  given  our  views 
on  the  matter  both  to  the  company  and  the 
Canadian  government. 

My  judgment,  which  is  based  on  discus- 
sions with  those  with  whom  I  have  been 
associated  in  government,  with  labour,  with 
tlie  company,  with  the  business  leaders  and 
with  the  federal  government,  is  this: 

I  say  this  advisedly  with  conviction,  there 
is  no  purpose  to  be  served  by  the  federal 
government  urging  the  continuation  of  the 
Arrow  contract.  That  is  something  with 
which  the  government  at  Ottawa,  in  its 
wisdom,  must  deal.  It  must  be  guided  by  the 
advice  of  specialists  in  national  defence, 
the  production  of  armaments,  aeronautics  and 
similar  related  fields. 

These  things  are  not  within  the  competence 
of  a  provincial  government,  and  we  are  only 
weakening  our  position  by  injecting  our- 
selves into  this  area.  We  have  to  accept  the 
decision  of  the  federal  government. 

The  problem  is,  what  can  be  done  to  find 
an  alternative  to  the  continuation  of  the 
Arrow    aircraft   production? 

I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  it  is  the  only  proper  conclusion, 
that  the  alternative  must  come  by  way  of 
finding  work,  by  way  of  licence  or  other 
arrangement  with  either  United  States  or 
United  Kingdom  interests,  or  both,  in  the 
building  of  planes  or  other  products  which 
would  meet  the  requirements  of  these  and 
other  areas  of  the  western  world. 

One  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  A.  V.  Roe's 
position  was  that,  seemingly,  the  Arrow  was 
of  interest  only  to  Canada. 

In  the  revitalization  of  this  industry,  there 
should  be  found  a  plane,  or  alternatives, 
which  will  have  general  utility  in  the  nations 
of  the  western  world.  If  that  is  done,  then 
A.  V.  Roe  can  be  rehabilitated  under  a  use- 
ful basis  indeed.  Planes,  missiles  and  other 
airborne  equipment  should  not  be  left  out 
of  consideration. 

All  I  can  say  at  the  present  time  is  that, 
in  the  estimation  of  this  government,  there 
are  some  very  interesting  possibilities.  Those 
interesting  possibilities  involve  this:  If  there 
is  such  production— and  remember  this,  there 
are  great  advantages  to  doing  work  under 
licence— but  running  with  that  then,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  doing  research  work  and 
things  of  that  sort  which  I  think  has  been 
an  important  part  of  the  Avro  project  to  date. 


The  negotiations  which  are  proceeding, 
however,  are  delicate  and  involved.  Anything 
that  might  be  said  here  could  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  rather  than  a  beneficial  one. 
Remember  these  decisions  have  to  be  made 
between  the  Canadian  government  and 
industry.  All  we  can  do  in  this  connection 
is  to  help  to  find  the  environment  in  which 
something   practicable    can   be    developed. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  doing 
things  or  asserting  things  that  may  make 
it  more  difficult  for  these  negotiations  which, 
in  our  opinion,  are  bound  to  take  place  and, 
I  am  hopeful,  brought  to  fruition. 

Now,  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  reason- 
able to  conclude  that  the  Avro  plants  might 
be  usefully  fitted  into  two  useful  western 
world  requirements,  and  all  I  can  say  about 
that  is,  I  have  substantial  ground  for  making 
that  statement.  The  decisions,  however,  are 
based  upon  international  consideration.  These 
things  are  based  upon  considerations  between 
the  United  States  and  other  nations  of  the 
free  world,  including  the  great  United  King- 
dom organizations,  in  developing  types  of 
planes  which  are  interchangeable  and  can 
be  used  by  those  big  organizations. 

I  would  say  that  that  is  the  position,  and 
it  involves  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  the 
Canadian  government,  Canadian  industry  and 
Canadian  labour.  I  think  myself  the  elements 
are  there.  Again  I  say,  these  decisions  are 
based  upon  international  considerations, 
decisions  of  the  Canadian  government  and 
industry  itself. 

So  far  as  this  government  is  concerned, 
we  are  lending,  and  will  continue  to  lend, 
every  effort  we  can  to  the  bringing  about  of 
a  practical  and  useful  solution  which  will  be 
of  benefit  to  this  country,  to  its  people,  and 
to  the  place  in  the  world  which  we  believe 
Canada  merits  and  is  entitled  to. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  I  promised  to  give  a  report  to  the 
House,  I  have  given  the  very  best  information 
I  have  without  involving  the  House  in  deli- 
cate matters,  of  delicate  negotiations  con- 
cerned with  the  great  defence  forces  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States  and  our 
own  country. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  I  think  I  have  taken  the  5 
points  of  his  resolution  and  I  think  I  have 
referred  to  them  all  in  this  general  statement 
of  the  situation. 

There  is  not  anything  further  I  could  add 
at  this  time,  other  than  to  say  this,  that  the 
government  intends  to  pursue  this. 

Consultation  with  labour  and  with  industry 
-I  am  not  referring  only  to  the  A\'ro  industry 
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but  to  industry  in  general— can  help  us 
because  there  are  immense  facets  to  the  air- 
plane industry. 

We  intend  to  proceed  in  partnership  with 
the  municipahties,  to  carefully  assess  and  keep 
under  consideration  their  requirements.  And  1 
would  say  that  we  intend  to  keep  in  the  fore- 
front the  definite  responsibilities  of  the  Cana- 
dian government,  and  there  is  no  intention 
on  their  part,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  to  sidestep 
those  responsibilities,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  damage  claims  I  have  mentioned  can  be 
litigated  to  bring  about  a  sensible  solution  to 
a  Canadian  problem.  To  that,  we  shall  devote 
our  every  energy  and  attention. 

I  think  that  is  as  full  a  report  as  I  can  give 
at  the  present  time,  and  I  view  this  resolu- 
tion, not  as  a  matter  of  controversy,  but  as  an 
opportunity  to  give  such  a  report.  I  would 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  whether  he  would 
permit  a  final  question  before  the  formal 
adjournment?  Has  there  been  any  considera- 
tion given  to  the  introduction  of  other  indus- 
try into  this  particular  plant,  other  than  the 
aircraft  industry,  during  the  period  of  time 
these  negotiations  can  be  pursued? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  I  would  say  in 
response  to  that,  it  has  been  discussed.  The 
physical  features  of  this  plant,  of  course,  had 
their  origin  back  in  the  war  days  as  he  knows, 
and  were  taken  over,  I  think,  by  the  Hawker- 
Siddeley  group,  of  which  A\to  is  part,  I  think 
about  the  year  1946. 

Now,  the  consensus  of  both  labour  and 
industry  with  whom  I  have  dealt  was  this: 
that  it  would  be  far  more  practicable  to  use 
it  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  built, 
that  is  the  airplane  industry,  rather  than  to 
try  to  convert  it  to,  say,  the  building  of  refrig- 
erators or  cars  or  something  of  that  sort. 
When  I  state  that,  I  state  the  feeling  of  those 
whom  I  have  consulted  in  connection  with  it. 

Of  course,  if  it  came  down  to  the  point 
then  that  there  was  no  airplane  industry  to 
place  there— which  I  would  certainly  hope 
and  believe  would  not  be  the  case,  for  it 
seems  to  me  in  these  days  such  a  plant  and 
such  an  organization  can  be  used— then,  of 
course,  it  would  involve  turning  to  the  other 
point  of  view  which  I  do  not  think  is  a  desir- 
able  alternative. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Mr.  A.  F.  Lawrence  (St.  George):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  matter  of  personal 
privilege.  This  point  of  personal  privilege  I 
think  is  on  behalf  of  not  only  myself  but  on 
behalf  of  all  the  back  benchers  of  this  House. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  resolution  the 
House  has  just  adjourned— during  the  discus- 
sion by  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton  East 
(Mr.  Janes)— an  interjection  was  made  by  one 
of  the  hon.  members  in  this  House  to  the 
effect— and  I  apologize  for  bringing  it  up  now 
but  I  had  to  check  the  Hansard  record— the 
quotation  used  was: 

Just  look  at  some  of  the  back  benchers 
here,  are  they  doing  their  job? 

Now,  that  was  an  actual  quotation  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald),  and  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker  that 
for  too  long  this  session,  that  same  hon. 
member  has  been  getting  away  with  snide 
remarks  and  innuendoes  and  casting  reflections 
on  the  work  and  the  effort  of  the  back 
benchers  in  this  House,  and  it  not  only  reflects 
on  the  back  benchers  on  this  side  but  on  the 
back  benchers  on  the  other  side.  I  think 
that  the  hon.  member  should  be  made  to 
retract  any  such  reflection  or  innuendo  on  the 
back  benchers  of  this  House. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  comment  is  of  such  recent 
vintage  I  can  place  it  in  its  context.  It 
was  placed  in  the  context  of  the  assertion  of 
the  hon.  member  from  Lambton  East  that 
there  were  3  people  doing  the  job  of  one  in 
the  A.  V.  Roe  setup,  and  I  suggest  that  if  I 
were  making  slurs  on  the  back  benchers  here, 
an  even  greater  slur  was  made  by  the  hon. 
member  on  the  14,000  workers  because  he, 
in  eff^ect,  was  saying  that  those  14,000  were 
doing  the  work  of  about  4,000  or  5,000 
people. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Why  does 
he  not  apologize  for  that? 

Mr,  MacDonald:  1  am  not  apologizing, 
I  am  putting  it  into  the  context  of  what  I 
originally   said. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
for  a  ruling  from  you  that  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  retract  the  reflection  that 
he  has  made  on  the  back  benchers  of  this 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  is  a  back  bencher  himself. 

Mr.  Lawrence:  I  do  not  mind  him  insulting 
himself,   but   I   do   mind   him   insulting  me. 
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Now,  I  have  asked  for  you  to  rule  that 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  retract  that 
reflection. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  make 
a  bargain  with  you.  If  the  hon.  member  for 
Lambton  East  will  retract  his  slur  on  the 
14,000  workers  at  A.  V.  Roe  I  will  retract 
this    on    the    back    benchers    of    this    House. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  say  this,  if  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  George  feels  that  he  has 
been  insulted,  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  should  retract  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  I  insulted  him? 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  he  thinks  he  has  been 
insulted. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  the  hon.  gentleman 
feels  he  has  been  insulted,  I  would  be 
glad  to  retract. 

Mr.  Lawrence:   I  accept  the  apology. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  The 
hon.  member  for  St.  George  really  raises  a 
point  of  some  considerable  importance.  The 
other  night  we  had  a  very  heated  debate, 
on  Wednesday  night  I  think  it  was,  yes,  a 
week  ago  today.  I  may  say  this,  that  I  felt 
some  of  the  references  made  here  were  not 
parliamentary. 

To  be  frank  with  hon.  members  I  was 
not  asked  to  make  any  retraction  or  anything 
of  the  sort,  but  I  thought  in  the  interests 
of  the  dignity  of  this  House,  that  was  the 
thing  to  do.  Nobody  asked  me  to  do  that 
but  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  told  me  that  I  perhaps  went 
too  far.    I  hastened  to  make  amends. 

I  think  we  really  ought  to  get  back  to 
parliamentary  principles  and  I  do  not  think- 
no  matter  what  is  said— there  should  be  a 
reflection  on  any  of  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House;  I  think  we  should  avoid  that. 
I  think  there  have  been  things  said  this 
session  which  should  not  have  been  said. 
I  do  not  think  the  honour  of  any  hon.  member 
of  this  House  should  be  impugned  at  any 
time. 

If  it  is  a  question  of  impugning  the  honour 
of  the  House,  then  it  ought  to  be  done 
according  to  the  well-known  principles  of 
parliamentary  procedure,  because  those  who 
would  impugn  the  honour  of  any  hon.  mem- 
ber of  this  House  or  question  us,  should  be 
prepared  in  so  doing  to  place  themselves 
in  jeopardy.  It  is  not  in  line  with  parlia- 
mentary procedure  nor  the  dignity  of  this 
House,  nor  I  would  say  with  the  honour  of 


public  life  in  this  province,  that  we  should 
do  those  things.  I  think  it  would  be  very 
well  to  get  back  to  the  dignity  of  other 
days. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  my  hon.  friend  from 
St.  George,  a  young  man,  a  young  hon. 
member  of  this  House,  raised  the  point  which 
I  think  is  of  interest  and  concern  to  all  of 
us.  It  would  be  better  if  we  all  made  resolu- 
tions not  to  do  those  things.  It  is  one  of 
the  ways  one  can  undermine  the  confidence 
of  people  and  democratic  procedures  if 
we  involve  ourselves,  or  engage,  in  that  sort 
of  thing.  This  is  a  good  time  to  assess  this. 

Sometimes  in  the  heat  of  debate  we  can 
say  things,  and  we  make  references,  but 
I  do  think  it  is  better  to  keep  the  honours  and 
dignities  of  this  House  as  being  inviolate 
and  to  avoid  those  things.  I  think  that  is 
perhaps  the  point  to  which  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  George  referred. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  If  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  cares  to  move  that  resolution, 
we  will  support  it. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  we  do  not  need  any 
resolution,  let  us  go  ahead  that  way. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  a  sin  he  should 
ask  others— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  is  the  procedure 
in  this  House?  Is  it  not  to  refer  to  another 
member  as  an  "hon.  member"?  It  just 
means  exactly  what  it  says,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  in  keeping  to  accuse  an  hon. 
member  of  this  House  of  all  manner  of 
things,  and  then  to  go  through  the  form  of 
referring  to  him  as  an  hon.  member.  After 
all,  this  is  a  place  where  there  is  an  associa- 
tion of  gentlemen. 

I  very  well  remember  my  old  friend 
Arthur  Roebuck,  with  whom  I  disagreed  very 
many  times,  stating  that  in  this  House  at 
one  time— I  think  perhaps  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  will  recollect  it— and 
in  all  the  heat  of  debates  and  things  that 
were  done  in  other  days,  I  will  say  that  Mr. 
Roebuck  did  uphold  the  traditions  of  this 
House,   and   I   think  we  should  all  do  that. 

Clerk    of    the    House:    Notice    of    motion 
No.  13,  by  Mr.  Wintermeyer, 
Resolved, 

That  this  House  petition  the  government 
of  Canada  to  take  steps  to  refer  the  recent 
anti-labour  legislation  enacted  by  New- 
foundland to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
to    determine    its    constitutionality. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conjunction  with 
this  particular  resolution,  I  would  take  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  comments  that  I 
made- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Just  before  you  put  this 
resolution,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  the 
House,  while  I  am  not  declaring  this  motion 
out  of  order,  my  opinion  is  that  it  is  improper 
in  that  it  abuses  the  privileges  of  the  House 
by  seeking  to  interfere  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  another  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no   opportunity   to   appeal   your   decision. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  That  is 
not  a  decision.  He  has  not  ruled  out  the 
hon.    leader    of    the    Opposition's    resolution. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  in  the  event  that 
he  has  not  ruled  it  out  of  order,  then,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  leave  it  to— 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  will  read  it  again.  I  feel 
it  is  my  duty  to  inform  the  House  that, 
while  not  declaring  this  motion  out  of  order, 
in  my  opinion  it  is  improper  in  that  it  abuses 
the  privileges  of  the  House  by  seeking  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  government  of  another 
jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  may  be  some  merit  in  the  position  that 
you  do  take,  and  I  would  think  that  the 
comments  that  I  have  already  made  are  on 
record,  and  I  would  conclude  only  by  saying 
that  the  reason  for  putting  the  motion  on 
the  order  paper  in  the  first  place— with  some 
feeling  that  there  was  a  technicality  involved— 
was  because  I  hoped  that  the  solution  of 
management-labovir  problems  would  be  pur- 
sued better  in  law  and  order,  in  pursuance  of 
constitutional  regulations,  than  in  violence. 
Any  effort  we  can  make  in  that  general  direc- 
tion, I  am  sure,  will  be  of  general  assistance 
to  the  solution  of  this  most  vital  social 
and  economic  problem. 

Therefore,  I  simply  say  that  it  was  with 
that  thought  in  mind  I  put  it  on,  and  I  do 
accede  to  your  observations  with  respect  to 
the  technical  position,  and  if  it  would  meet 
with  your  approval  I  would  be  quite  prepared 
—I  do  not  know  specifically  what  I  do  from 
a  technical  point  of  view— to  adjourn  further 
debate  on  this  particular  subject. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  He 
does   not   want   to   debate   this  now? 


Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Well,  I  will  be  glad  to, 
but  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  the  hon. 
Speaker  is  technically  right. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  no,  Mr.  Speaker, 
just  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  going 
to  be  pushed  around.  If  this  thing  is  to  be 
debated,  I  am  glad  to  debate  it. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Do  you  wish  to  continue  the 
debate? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  simply  say  this,  that 
I  do  think  you  have  a  technical  point.  We 
had  an  opportunity  to  debate  it  and  I  put 
my  thoughts  on  record,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  be  put  in  the  ridiculous  position  where 
my  position  is  construed  to  be,  in  some 
fashion,  one  of  withdrawing  under  pressure 
or  something  of  that  sort,  or  permitting  others 
to  debate  it  and  denying  myself  the  oppor- 
tunity. Therefore,  I  simply  suggest  I  would 
ask  for  your  ruling,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker:  If  you  wish  to  move  the 
adjourimient  of  the  debate,  we  will  accept 
that  motion. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  The  point  is  this,  whether 
he  wants  to  withdraw  the  resolution  or  not. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  resolution  is  techni- 
cally  out   of  order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Neither  do  I. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  think  it  is  up  to  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition.  If  he  wants 
to  witlidraw  the  resolution,  I  think  he  is 
entitled  to  do  it,  but  if  he  wants  to  debate 
it  then  I  think  he  should  debate  it. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there 
be  any  sentiment  in  this  House  that  this 
resolution  is  not  out  of  order,  then  I  do  think 
it  should  be  debated.  I  must  accede  to  this 
point,  that  I  personally— after  re-examination 
of  the  resolution— am  of  the  same  basic 
opinion  as  you  are.  But  I  do  not  propose 
to  withdraw  this  particular  resolution  of  my 
own  accord.  If  there  be  any  opinion  in  this 
House  the  resolution  is  in  order,  and  if  it 
is  in  order,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  proceed. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    Mr.    Speaker,    on    your 

observation  or  ruling- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Order.   It  has  not  been  moved 

at  all.    I  did  not  move  the  resolution  out  of 

order,  I  just  made  a  comment. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
take  pleasure  in  moving  resolution  No.  13, 
which  has  been  seconded  by  Mr.  Nixon. 
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Mr.  Speaker:  Mr.  Wintermeyer  moves, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Nixon,  resolution  No.  13, 
Resolved, 

That  this  House  petition  the  govern- 
ment of  Canada  to  take  steps  to  refer  the 
recent  anti-labour  legislation  enacted  by 
Newfoundland  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada   to    determine   its   constitutionality. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  proceed- 
ing with  the  resolution  proper,  I  would  take 
the  opportunity  to  read  from  Hansard  of 
March  11,  1959.  At  that  time  I  made  the 
following  comments: 

In  view  of  the  disturbing  news  from 
Newfoundland,  and  in  view  of  the  head- 
lines that  I  am  sure  hon.  members  have  read 
in  the  Metro  press,  I  would  like  to  read 
a  resolution  I  intend  to  put  on  the  order 
paper  and  make  brief  reference  to  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  anti-labour 
legislation  that  has  been  enacted  in  New- 
foundland is  contrary  to  our  concept  of 
the  independence  and  free  association  of 
trade  unionism  in  Canada,  This  union,  as 
I  understand,  bargains,  organizes,  follows 
the  normal  procedure  of  law,  and  then  by 
virtue  of  a  subsequent  Act  of  the  Legis- 
lature, was  dissolved. 

I  hope  that  this  attitude  toward  labour 
will  never  be  permitted  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  For  myself  and  for  the  Liberal 
party,  I  can  assure  this  House  that  we  do 
not  condone  this  type  of  legislation.  We 
abhor  it.  We  think  it  does  violence  to 
our  concept  of  the  common  good  and 
independence  of  the  trade  union  move- 
ment, and  I  feel  that  in  view  of  the 
seriousness   of   this   matter, 

that  I  should  move  this  particular  resolution. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  put  the  matter  in 
context,  I  will  acknowledge  that  there  is 
a  problem  of  technicality  here,  that  this 
particular  legislation  was  enacted  some  1,000 
miles  from  the  capital  of  this  province.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  think  that 
is  a  matter  of  serious  consequence  to  the 
people  of  this  province.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that,  as  I  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
the  objective,  I  hope,  of  all  of  us  is  that  we 
will  pursue  the  solution  of  orderly  manage- 
ment-labour problems  not  in  violence,  and 
not  in  terms  of  bitterness  and  antipathy,  but 
rather  in  terms  of  law  and  order  in  co-opera- 
tion. 

I  have  said  on  innumerable  occasions  in 
this  House  that  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  test  of  our  democratic  system  of  life 
will  come  in  the  solution  of  our  management- 


labour  problems,  and  I  feel  that  any  legis- 
lation which  can  reasonably  be  interpreted 
by  either  group,  and  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  management  or  labour,  to  be  aimed  at 
the  destruction  of  the  opportunity  to  organize 
and  bargain  freely,  is  detrimental  to  the 
social  order  and  economy  of  this  whole 
country. 

It  was  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  put 
this  resolution  on  the  order  paper.  I  do 
think  that  we,  as  legislators,  must  have  some 
thought  and  some  convictions  with  respect 
to  legislation  of  this  sort.  So  it  did  seem  to 
me,  at  that  time,  the  appropriate  thing  was  to 
ask  for  a  determination  of  the  constitutionality 
of  this  particular  type  of  legislation. 

I  realize  it  is  a  technical  problem,  and  I  do 
not  want  to  talk  like  a  lawyer  here,  but  from 
time  immemorial  the  question  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  provincial  government  to  legislate 
in  particular  matters  has  been  tested  in  the 
courts,  and  it  would  seem  to  me  of  great 
value  to  determine,  once  and  for  all,  whether 
or  not  legislation  of  this  sort  is  constitutional 
of  a  provincial  government— that  is,  whether 
a  provincial  government  is  constitutionally 
empowered  under  The  British  North  America 
Act  to  enact  this  type  of  legislation. 

If  it  is,  that  is  one  thing.  It  means,  of 
course,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  such  an  event 
a  provincial  government,  and  the  leaders  of 
a  particular  provincial  government,  have  tlie 
opportunity,  I  suggest,  to  destroy  the  free 
right  of  any  group— not  only  a  labour  group 
but  any  other  group— to  organize  under  the 
terms  of  the  law  of  a  given  province,  and 
subsequently  have  their  organization  vitiated 
by  virtue  of  the  legislation  itself. 

I  think  the  determination  of  this  question 
is  one  of  magnitude  and  significance  to  all 
people  throughout  Canada,  and  it  was  for 
that  reason  I  thought,  in  pursuance  of  good 
order  and  avoidance  of  violence,  the  whole 
matter  could  be  referred  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

I  realize  an  attack  can  be  made,  and  it 
be  said  that  it  is  a  delaying  tactic  and  so  on. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  the  point. 
More  good  will  be  accomplished  by  a  co-op- 
erative orderly  approach  to  the  solution  of 
these  problems  than  a  dictatorial  and  dog- 
matic position  that  either  side  is  absolutely 
right  all  the  time,  because  neither  side  is. 

I  would  say  that,  in  the  proposition  I  sug- 
gest at  the  present  time,  I  want  to  put  the 
position  in  as  broad  a  context  as  possible,  and 
suggest  that,  in  the  long  run,  we  will  have 
more  appreciation  of  the  free  opportunity  of 
trade  unionism  to  organize,  bargain  collec- 
tively, and  maintain  its  independence,    if  this 
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matter  is  submitted  to  the  highest  tribunal 
in  the  land— that  is,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  when  we  get 
right  down  to  brass  tacks,  we  will  never  solve 
this  problem  vmless  we  inject  some  real  under- 
standing of  social  justice  and  morality  into 
it.  I  think  that  can  best  be  injected  by  the 
introduction  of  an  understanding  of  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  both  sides.  With  that 
thought  in  mind,  I  suggested  this  resolution 
to  test  the  right  of  a  provincial  goverrunent  to 
vitiate  the  opportunity  of  a  particular  union 
to  organize,  bargain  and  pursue  its  legitimate 
aims  under  the  laws  of  that  province,  by 
having  its  whole  effort  destroyed  by  a  given 
act  of  the  Legislature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  pursue  this 
particular  observation  beyond  the  point  of 
saying  that  it  did  seem  to  me  at  the  time,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  that  this,  too,  was  a  matter 
of  great  concern  to  all  the  people  throughout 
Canada  and  that,  in  the  interests  of  good 
order,  the  sensible  thing  at  that  time  was  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  and  any  efiport  we  could  make  in  that 
direction  would  be  of  assistance. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  you  will  permit  me  to  make  this 
one  brief  observation  on  the  point  of  order 
you  raised  at  the  outset.  I  think  perhaps  it 
is  fair  for  me  to  conclude  that,  since  you  made 
it  as  an  observation  rather  than  a  ruling,  you 
did  not  have  a  clear-cut  conviction  on  this, 
otherwise  you  would  have  made  it  as  a  ruling. 

I  want  to  suggest  this:  that  in  that  federal 
state,  where  the  jurisdiction  is  divided 
between  the  provincial  and  federal  govern- 
ments, there  are  occasions  when  we  have 
to  recognize  what  jurisdiction  lies  with  which 
government.  But  if  there  is  a  feeling,  for 
example,  in  the  provincial  jurisdiction,  that 
some  action  should  be  taken  by  the  federal 
jurisdiction,  I  submit  that  there  is  every  right 
on  the  part  of  a  Legislature  to  petition  the 
federal  government  to  take  such  and  such  an 
act  in  something  which  lies  within  their 
power. 

For  example,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion has  crossed  himself  up  in  his  own  argu- 
ment. Earlier,  in  another  context,  he  was 
saying  that  we  want  the  Legislature  to  have 
its  full  powers,  and  the  executive  is  taking  all 
the  powers  time  and  time  again.  On  freight 
rates,  on  any  number  of  issues,  provincial 
governments  make  representations  to  federal 
governments  or  their  agencies  with  regard  to 
a  specific  item  that  lies  within  their 
jurisdiction. 


I  submit  that  if  the  government  does  it,  the 
Legislature  has  just  as  much  right,  too,  and 
the  only  way  they  can  do  it  is  by  a  petition 
which,  in  effect,  concedes:  "This  is  not  our 
power,  but  we  are  asking  the  body  which  has 
the  power  to  take  our  thought  into  view." 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant)  It  has  been  done 
a  score  of  times. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Sure,  it  has  been  done  a 
score  of  times. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  once  again  I  want  to 
put  this  whole  issue  in  its  context  because,  if 
we  are  going  to  decide  about  the  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  anti-labour  legislation,  I 
think  we  have  to  take  at  least  just  a  brief 
look  at  what  happened  in  Newfoundland.  I 
want  to  present  to  this  House  some  facts 
which  I  have  a  suspicion  are  not  known  gen- 
erally in  the  central  part  of  Canada.  This  is 
the  history  of  the  attempt  of  the  International 
Woodworkers  of  America  to  get  established  in 
Newfoundland.  I  have  here  a  leaflet  put  out 
by  the  Ontario  federation  of  labour  called 
"The  Newfoundland  Story"— 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  We  all  have 
one. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  have  a  suspicion  the 
hon.  member  will  never  read  it,  so  I  want  to 
read  it  to  him  now.  In  fact  I  have  a  suspicion 
he  cannot  even  read. 

Mr.   Speaker:     Order. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1956,  the  organizational  drive  was 
started  by  the  International  Woodworkers 
of  America.  Some  4  or  5  months  later,  in 
March,  1957,  it  made  its  first  application 
for  certification.  On  June  3,  1957,  it  had 
the  first  hearing  before  a  board.  On  June  7— 
and  this  is  the  significant  point— their  certi- 
fication application  was  rejected  on  the 
grounds  that  the  union  had  not  acquired 
status  in  the  province. 

Now,  what  they  were  doing  by  their 
certification  application  was  to  get  status 
in  the  province,  and  this  was  the  first  move 
on  the  part  of  the  powers  that  be,  in  the 
Newfoundland  setup,  apart  from  the  Premier 
who  came  out  openly  later  to  frustrate  this 
union  from  getting   established   in   the   area. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  What  Premier  is  he  talk- 
ing about? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  On  October  2,  1957,  they 
had  a  second  hearing  before  the  board.  On 
November  4,  the  vote  was  ordered  by  the 
board.  In  April,  1958,  the  government- 
sponsored  vote  was  held  and  87  per  cent. 
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of  the  workers  involved  voted  for  the  Inter- 
national Woodworkers  of  America. 

On  May  1,  1958,  the  union  was  certified 
and  between  June  and  September,  1958, 
negotiations  took  place.  On  October  28,  the 
conciliation  board  was  established  and  that 
board  reported  on  December  4,  1958,  a 
unanimous  report  that  the  company  refused 
to  implement  it,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  proposition— almost  impossible  to 
believe  in  this  day  and  age— of  reducing  the 
hours  from  60  to  54,  and  of  increasing  the 
wages  from  $1.05  to  $1.10  an  hour- 
Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  That  is  not 
in  the  pamphlet. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  is  all  on  page  2  of  the 
pamphlet. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  I  do  not  follow  him. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  could 
not  follow  me  if  he  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  We  would  not  want  to. 
It  is  off  the  cuff. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  All  right,  if  he  does  not 
want  to,  then  let  him  be  quiet. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  It  is  a  case  of  the  blind 
leading  the  bUnd. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  he  is  half  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  December,  1958,  the  strike 
vote  was  held  and  96  per  cent,  of  the  workers 
voted  to  strike.  On  December  31,  they  went 
on  strike  and  on  March  3,  the  new  legis- 
lation was  passed. 

The  second  comment  I  want  to  make  is 
that,  in  the  general  atmosphere  of  anti- 
labour  sentiments  being  built  up,  partly 
because  it  has  come  over  from  the  United 
States  and  the  McClelland  committee  activ- 
ities, and  partly  because  business  organiza- 
tions in  this  country— aided  and  abetted  by 
the  editorial  writers  of  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail  and  other  newspapers  who  are 
constantly  trying  to  build  up  anti-union 
sentiment— there  might  be  an  acceptance  of 
the  idea  that  this  is  a  sort  of  a  lawless  union, 
a  union  that  is  not  respectable  in  the  trade 
union  family  so  to  speak.  Therefore,  I 
just  make  this  very  brief  comment  from 
another  portion  of  the  leaflet  coming  from  the 
Vancouver  Sun  where— 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  A  Liberal 
paper. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  A  Liberal  paper,  although 
I  think  they  did  not  support  the  Liberals  in 


the  last  election,  they— like  a  lot  of  people- 
lost  hope  and  supported  the  great  vision 
of  Rt.  hon.  John  Diefenbaker.  However,  they 
will  learn,  they  will  learn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  out  in  British  Columbia,  the 
International  Woodworkers  of  America  are 
well  known,  and,  therefore,  the  Vancouver 
Sun  would  be  in  an  authoritative  position  in 
terms  of  long  experience  with  them.  This  is 
the  comment  they  made: 

British  Columbia  knows  from  long 
experience  that  there  are  no  gangsters, 
hoodlums  or  racketeering  control  in  the 
International  Woodworkers  of  America.  It 
may  be  militant  in  its  attitude  at  times,  it 
may  be  economically  rash,  but  the  Inter- 
national Woodworkers  of  America  is  an 
association  of  honest  Canadian  and  United 
States  working  men  banded  together,  as 
they  are  fully  entitled  to  be,  in  the  union 
of  their  choice. 

In  light  of  all  this  legal  establishment  of 
the  International  Woodworkers  of  America 
in  Newfoundland,  we  come  to  the  crux  of 
the  issue:  That,  when  the  union  went  legally 
on  strike,  the  Premier  of  this  province— 
the  Liberal  Premier  of  this  province— decided 
that  this  was  where  he  was  going  to  declare 
war  on  them.  He,  in  effect,  was  going  to 
abrogate  his  law— the  law  that  he  had  passed 
—and  he  was  going  to  drive  this  institution 
out  of  the  province  altogether. 

Mr.    Lavergne:    What   province? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  province  of  New- 
foundland. 

Now,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Speaker,  put  this  in  its 
broader  context,  this  is  a  parallel  of  which 
we  do  not  need  to  go  outside  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  because,  in  its  broader  context 
20  or  25  years  ago,  there  was  another  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  in  this  province  who  decided 
that  he  could  get  away  with  the  proposition 
of  driving  the  Congress  of  Industrial  Organi- 
zations out  of  Ontario  and  he  made  an 
attempt  and  failed,  and  I  venture  to  predict— 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:    So  what? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  —I  venture  to  predict  that 
the  day  will  come  when  events  will  catch 
up  on  even  hon.  "Joey"  Smallwood  or  some 
of  his  successors,  and  international  unions- 
including  the  International  Woodworkers  of 
America— will  find  tlieir  place  in  Newfound- 
land because  if  there  is  a  province  which 
needs  unions,  with  the  strength  of  interna- 
tional unions  back  of  them,  obviously 
Newfoundland  is  one  of  them. 

Now,  in  the  course  of  his  comments,  I  think 
there  is  another  thing  to  which  we  should  draw 
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attention  to  show  what  the  Liberal  Premier 
was  wiUing  to  do  by  way  of  trying  to  prove 
his  point,  and  that  is  his  dehberate  misrepre- 
sentation in  the  Legislature  last  week  in 
Newfoundland  to  the  efiFect  that  he  had  taken 
action  because  of  a  telephone  call  from 
Claude  Jodoin,  the  president  of  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress,  suggesting  that  he  should 
intervene. 

As  Mr.  Jodoin  reported  in  this  morning's 
Globe  and  Mail,  and  pointed  out  yesterday, 
this  was  an  utter  and  deliberate  misrepresen- 
tation of  what  Mr.  Jodoin  did.  Mr.  Jodoin 
continued  and  I  am  quoting: 

Not  only  did  Mr.  Smallwood  deliberately 
refuse  to  intervene  in  any  way  to  bring 
about  a  normal  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
but,  after  waiting  idly  for  some  6  weeks, 
he  brought  an  attack  upon  the  union 
concerned. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  was  done. 

But  in  addition  to  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  this— 
in   the  pattern  that  we  in   this  world  have 


seen  unfold  in  the  last  25  years— is  the 
most  terrifying  aspect  of  it,  that  a  person 
who  professes  to  be  a  democrat,  who  claims 
to  be  a  Liberal— capital  "L"  and  small  "1"— 
should  not  only  do  that  to  begin  with,  but 
also  should  not  move  in  by  designating  one 
of  his  members  of  the  House  of  Assembly  to 
go  out  and  organize  a  union  which  would  be 
government  sponsored.  This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
the  true  and  tried  pattern  of  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment.  This  is  the  kind  of  thing— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  am  very  doubtful  as  to 
whether  those  statements  are  in  order.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  Legislature  really  should 
indulge  in  attacks  on  the  head  of  another 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker:  That  is  why  I  suggested  at 
the  beginning  that  the  whole  thing  was 
improper,  because  we  are  indulging  in  an 
attack  on  the  head  of  another  government. 

It  being  12  of  the  clock,  noon,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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2  o'clock,  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

( Continued ) 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  noon  adjournment,  I  was 
speaking  of  the  circumstances  in  Newfound- 
land which  had  given  rise  to  this  motion 
being  presented  in  the  House— circumstances 
in  which,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  the 
government  has  violated  the  rule  of  law  which 
is  the  basis  of  any  free  society,  and  that,  in 
the  process  of  doing  that,  it  has  violated  the 
basic  right  of  association. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  basic  right  of 
association  is  not  something  new,  it  is  part 
of  the  Magna  Carta  of  some  600  or  700 
years  ago.  But,  I  submit,  it  is  just  as  valid, 
when  a  group  of  workers  seek  the  right  of 
association  today,  as  it  has  been  down  through 
the  centuries,  as  it  was  gradually  built  into 
what  is  today  the  body  of  our  civil  liberties. 

That  being  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  submission  that  there  was  an  immediate 
responsibility  upon  the  federal  government, 
not  as  this  resolution  suggests  or  requests, 
that  this  Legislature  should  petition  for  a 
reference  to  the  courts,  but  rather  for  an 
immediate  disallowance  of  this  Act  of  the 
Newfoundland   Legislature. 

I  recall  to  the  House  that  the  last  time  this 
kind  of  action  took  place  in  Canada  was  some 
20  years  ago,  when  there  was  an  obvious 
violation  of  the  basic  right  of  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  the  province  of  Alberta,  and 
the  government  of  that  day  moved  immedi- 
ately to  disallow  the  Act.  It  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  there  was  an  immediate 
obligation  upon  this  government  in  Ottawa 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

And  it  is  rather  interesting,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  one  point  in  this  whole  sad  episode 
of  Canadian  history,  on  which  I  would  agree 
with  Premier  Smallwood,  is  when  he  contends 
that  if  the  federal  government  is  not  going 
to  send  in  police  to  contend  with  the  conse- 
quences of  this  Act,  they  should  have  been 
logical  and  had  the  courage  of  their  convic- 
tions to  have  disallowed  it.  But  they  did 
not,    they    did    not    do    either.     That    is    his 
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complaint.  For  that  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
will  oppose  this  motion  of  reference  to  the 
courts,    we   will   oppose    it   for   reasons— 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  I 
am  surprised  that  he  takes  that  position. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  do  not  think  he  needs 
more  police  for  a  reason  I  attempted  to  deal 
with  in  my  discussions  of  the  estimates  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General.  I  agreed  with  his 
logic  in  that  instance.  It  was  one  rare  case 
of  logic  in  all  his  thinking  of  the  past  month 
or  so.  I  think  they  did  not  need  more  police 
for  the  very  reason  that  I  tried  to  spell  out 
in  discussion  of  the  use  of  our  police  in 
labour-management  situations  during  the  esti- 
mates of  the  hon.  Attorney-General,  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  authorities 
may  create  a  situation  in  which  it  is  inevitable 
we  will  have  violence,  and  I  think,  in  this 
instance,    that   is   exactly   what   did   happen. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  want  to 
draw  attention  to,  and  to  spell  out— both 
because  they  represent  my  own  thinking  and 
because  I  think  it  is  rather  significant— what 
the  reaction  of  the  trade  union  movement— 
which  is  extremely  concerned  in  this,  through- 
out the  province  of  Ontario  as  well  as  across 
this  whole  country— was,  and  what  they  had 
to  say,  with  regard  to  this  Liberal  motion. 
Very  shortly  after  it  was  put  on  the  books, 
on  the  order  paper,  on  March  11,  the  Ontario 
federation  of  labour  made  the  following 
release   to   the   press   and   I   am   quoting: 

The  Canadian  labour  congress  has 
asked  the  federal  government  to  disallow 
the  Smallwood  anti-labour  legislation  at 
once,  on  the  ground,  among  others,  that  it 
violates  the  democratic  right  of  workers 
to  organize  in  unions  of  their  choice. 

The  proposal  now  being  put  forward  by 
the  Ontario  Liberals,  to  submit  the  legis- 
lation to  the  Supreme  Court,  begs  the 
question,  and  in  effect  makes  certain  that 
the  Smallwood  government  gets  enough 
time  to  destroy  the  loggers'  union,  the 
IWA. 

The  negative  attitude  by  the  Liberals  is 
a  rather  poor  way  to  hide  the  fact  that 
they  refused  to  take  a  positive  stand  against 
the  dictatorial  Smallwood  administration. 
If  the  Liberals  want  to  show  their  interest 
in  the   democratic  rights   and  freedom  of 
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workers  to  organize  in  unions  of  their  own 
choice,  they  should  begin  by  repudiating 
Premier  Smallwood.  Until  they  do  so,  the 
labour  movement  must  consider  that  they 
are  more  interested  in  making  political 
capital  than  helping  the  striking  loggers  of 
the  IWA. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  May  I  have  a 
word  here,  Mr.  Speaker?  I  understood  this 
resolution  to  be  one  of  determining  whether 
or  not  this  House  should  petition  the  federal 
government  to  test  before  the  Supreme  Court 
the  constitutionality  of  the  legislation  as  it 
affects  the  common  good.  I  did  not  interpret 
it  as  meaning  that  it  was  a  debate  on  political 
parties  and  persons.  Am  I  right  or  wTong, 
Mr.  Speaker? 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  was  leading  up  to  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  thank  you 
very  much.  What  I  was  pointing  out  is  why 
the  whole  of  the  Ontario  labour  movement 
concurs  in  the  view  which  I  have  expressed. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume:  (Essex  North):  What  is 
he  talking  about? 

Mr.  MacDonald:  This  is  the  Ontario  federa- 
tion of  labour  speaking,  and  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber wants  to  suggest  that  the  leadership  of 
the  Ontario  federation  of  labour  is  now  CCF 
he  is  not  only  stating  a  fact  but  he  will  have 
to  face  the  consequences  of  it  in  the  future. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
seems— if  I  may  get  to  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  that  we  have  today  3  kinds  of 
Liberals. 

We  have  the  Pickersgillian  Liberals,  the 
Twillingate  type,  who  are  willing  to  jettison 
the  basic  principles  upon  which  the  Liberal 
party  was  built,  and  to  do  so  to  maintain  the 
unity  of  their  party  and  their  own  seats  in 
Newfoundland  today  in  the  face  of  the  storm 
that  is  provoked. 

We  have  the  Pearsonian  Liberals  who  are 
content  with  a  sort  of  a  panty-waist  reaffirma- 
tion of  these  basic  principles,  but  are  not 
willing  to  carry  through  and  to  stand  up  for 
them  in  actions  as  well  as  in  these  noble 
words. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  what  I  would 
like  to  describe  as  the  Kenorian  Liberals  who 
live  sufficiently  on  the  fringe  of  the  party  that 
their  position  is  independent  enough  that 
they  can  take  a  stand  and  speak  their  mind  in 
conscience   with   regard    to    this    thing. 


I  want  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when 
the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Winter- 
meyer)  rose  this  morning  and  said  that  he 
was  not  going  to  be  placed  in  the  ridiculous 
position  that  he  himself  had  put  himself  in, 
a  ridiculous  position  by  putting  this  motion 
on  the  paper,  because  the  net  effect  of  this 
motion- 
Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Mr.  Speaker- 
Mr.  Speaker:  Is  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition    rising    on    a    point    of    privilege? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ex-plained  my  position  this  morning,  and  to 
suggest  that  my  position  is  ridiculous  or 
whatever  word  was  used— Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
said  this  morning  this  hon.  member  goes 
around,  both  in  this  House  and  the  country, 
suggesting  that  "it  might  be,  therefore  it  is." 

I  can  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  mak- 
ing an  honest  and  conscientious  effort  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  realm  of  law  and 
order,  and  I  will  apologize  to  nobody  for  it, 
and  I  detest  the  idea  that  he  suggests  that 
my  position  is  ridiculous. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  he  has  a  better  sug- 
gestion, maybe  there  are  other  methods  of 
accomplishing  the  objective,  but  to  attempt 
to  underscore  the  whole  thing  with  such 
words  as  "ridiculous"  I  think  is  not  worthy 
of  this  Legislature.  If  the  hon.  member  can 
suggest   something   positive,   fine. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  If 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  this  legislation 
was  constitutional,  would  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  then  be  for  it? 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  No,  Mr.  Speaker— 
Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  why  would  he- 
Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Why?  Because  I  believe 
in  law  and  order,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  tliat  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
knows,  and  he  should  know  as  an  historian, 
that  this  constitutional  problem  has  come  to 
the  fore  in  Canadian  history  time  and  time 
again,  and  there  is  some  constitutional  prob- 
lem as  to  whether  or  not  the  federal  govern- 
ment itself  has  any  right  to  interfere. 

I  suggest  to  him  that  these  people,  who 
are  suggesting  that  the  federal  government 
be  asked  to  intervene  immediately,  are  to 
an  extent  begging  the  issue  as  well.  Better 
that  we  determine  the  legal  status  of  this  type 
of  legislation  once  and  for  all,  and  that  is 
all  I  am  asking.  I  told  him  before  that, 
personally,   I   do   not   like   the   legislation.    I 
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would  not  support  it,  and  I  would  not  have 
any  part  of  it.    That,  I  am  willing  to  state. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  must  not  put  words  into  the  mouth  of 
the   hon.    leader   of   the   Opposition. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  I  did  not  put  them  in  his 
mouth,  he  used  them  this  morning.  All  I 
am  suggesting  is  that  any  party  that  has  3 
distinct  groups,  with  3  distinct  approaches 
to  this  issue,  is  putting  itself  in  a  rather 
ridiculous  position.  Maybe  the  word  "ridicu- 
lous" is  wrong,  Mr.  Speaker.  Maybe  I  should 
have  used  the  word  "naive." 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just  want  to  conclude 
my  remarks  by  saying  that  the  net  result  of 
this,  in  referring  it  to  the  courts,  would  simply 
be  to  give  hon.  "Joey"  Smallwood  what, 
in  the  lapse  of  time,  he  has  now  got— 
the  opportunity  to  finish  his  tyranny  and 
destroy  this  union. 

My  positive  alternative,  if  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition  wants  a  positive  alternative, 
is  that  there  should  have  been  immediate 
action  to  disallow  this  Act  because  it  violates 
the  basic  human  rights  of  individuals.  If 
it  is  not  disallowed,  it  makes  a  travesty  of 
the  so-called  Bill  of  Rights  which  the  federal 
government  proposes  to  bring  in  some  time. 

Mr.  Wren:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  in 
support  of  this  resolution,  I  want  to  say  one 
or  two  things  about  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South. 

He  suggests,  for  example,  that  disallowance 
is  the  proper  step  to  take  in  this  case. 

Now,  I  am  not  a  constitutional  lawyer 
any  more  than  he  is,  but  I  did  seek  out  the 
opinion  of  a  former  Supreme  Court  justice 
of  this  province  who  tells  me  that  even  if  the 
Diefenbaker  government  would  disallow 
this  legislation,  the  province  cf  Newfound- 
land would  then  have  the  right  to  take  the 
matter  to  the  Supreme  Court  and  have  the 
court  rule  whether  or  not  the  federal 
authority  had  the  right  to  disallow  the 
legislation  under  the  circumstances  obtaining. 

We,  therefore,  wind  up  in  the  same  place. 
Whether  we  refer  it  to  the  Supreme  Court 
now  for  an  opinion,  or  whether  it  is  dis- 
allowed and  referred  by  the  provincial  Legis- 
lature of  Newfoundland  for  an  opinion,  is 
one  and  the  same  thing  in  the  matter  of 
time  consumed. 

There  is  the  added  risk  as  far  as  the 
labour  movement  is  concerned— and  I  am 
told  this  by  expert  legal  opinion— that  if  the 
government  at  Ottawa  disallows  the  legis- 
lation, then  the  hon.  Premier  of  Newfoundland 
and  his   government  can   move  by  order-in- 


council  and  start  the  machinery  moving  all 
over  again  to  enforce  his  anti-labour  attitude. 

The  same,  I  think,  is  much  obtained  here, 
and  I  support  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion in  his  thinking,  and  I  would  try  to 
answer  the  question  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  raised,  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  does 
rule  the  province  of  Newfoundland  is  within 
its  constitutional  rights  to  pass  this  kind 
of  legislation,  then  I  suggest  the  people  in 
the  other  provinces  in  Canada  would  be  well 
advised  to  choose  people  in  their  Legislatures 
who  are  going  to  protect  civil  rights,  because 
this  does  not— 

An   hon.   member:   Another  MacDonald. 

Mr.  Wren:  —never  mind  chirping  and  run- 
ning around  the  woodpile  again. 

The  point  at  issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this, 
that  it  does  not  only  affect  the  labour  trade 
union  movement  in  Canada,  it  affects  the 
law  society,  the  medical  society,  the  people 
in  the  press,  the  Masonic  Order,  the  Knights 
of  Columbus,  the  Moose  Lodge.  In  fact,  any 
voluntary  organization  in  this  country  is, 
in  effect,  being  placed  in  the  jeopardy  of 
the  particular  Premier  of  any  particular 
province  who  choses  to  wipe  them  out  at 
his  own  particular  whim. 

I  tliink  that  is  bad  for  Confederation.  We 
did  not  join  in  Confederation  in  1867  our- 
selves, nor  did  we  welcome  Newfoundland  in 
recent  years,  to  find  civil  liberties  destroyed. 

The  point  at  issue  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  is  simply  this.  We  should  know,  and 
we  should  have  determined  once  and  for  all 
what  a  province  can  do,  and  cannot  do,  in 
this  field  of  legal  activity.  If  the  Supreme 
Court  should  rule  that  legislation  of  this 
kind  is  valid  and  within  the  powers  of 
a  provincial  Legislature,  then  I  submit  that 
an  amendment  to  The  British  North  America 
Act,  or  to  our  own  constitution,  is  then 
essential  to  see  to  it  that  any  statute  or 
permission  of  that  kind  is  taken  from  them 
for  ever. 

Now,  it  is  all  right  to  say  that  the  CCF 
party  is  supporting  the  trade  labour  move- 
ment in  this  thing,  and  that  the  opinions  of 
the  trade  labour  movement  are  being 
expressed.  There  is,  unfortunately,  out  of 
this  whole  incident,  a  situation  developing 
where  they  are  actually  encouraging  appre- 
hension among  people  who  should  belong 
to  trade  union  organizations,  and  until  this 
situation  is  cleared  up  once  and  for  all,  in 
its  legal  and  parliamentary  status,  then  there 
are  a  good  many  other  people,  who  should 
belong  to  trade  unions,  who  are  going  to 
hesitate  in  joining  them,  because  they,  too. 
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may  fear  that  someone  may  choose  to  take 
away  from  them  the  rights  they  have  and 
the  rights  they  understand  in  free  association 
today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  deal  with  the  Newfoundland 
situation  except  from  the  standpoint  that 
this  resolution  affects  this  House.  I  should 
think,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  that  his  amazing  resolu- 
tion reflects  the  indecision  and  the  divisions 
and  differences  within  his  party.  I  think  that 
is  all  the  resolution  does. 

If  he  has  a  point,  surely  it  is  not  the 
constitutionality,  but  it  is  the  principles 
involved,  that  he  would  want  to  discuss. 

But  he  has  put  the  matter  on  a  legal 
basis,  which  I  think  is  completely  unrealistic 
if  he  is  trying  to  assert  a  position  contrary  to 
a  position  taken  by  some  parts  of  his  party 
elsewhere. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  stated,  without 
making  a  ruling,  your  feelings  in  relation 
to  this  resolution. 

I  may  say  I  have,  likewise,  given  that  con- 
sideration. I  do  not  think  the  resolution  is 
out  of  order,  technically.  I  do  think,  how- 
ever, it  offends  against  what  has  been  the 
policy  of  this  House— and,  I  hope,  will  remain 
the  policy  of  this  House— ever  since  the 
famous  resolution  of  1940,  condemning  the 
war  policy  of  the  federal  govermnent. 

Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  I  will  pin  my 
hopes  to  that. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Now,  I  would  say  that 
was  right.  I  voted  for  that  resolution  at  that 
time,  it  was  19  years  ago,  and  I  may  say  this: 
that  I  have  regretted  that  vote  ever  since. 
My  hon.  friend  voted  for  it  at  that  time,  and 
I  think  he  has  regretted  it  ever  since. 

Mr.  Nixon:  That  is  right.  That  is  the  one 
vote,  in  my  experience  in  this  House,  that  I 
would  erase  from  the  records  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  do  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend,  I  would  do  likewise  as  I  have  since 
felt,  on  reflection,  that  was  a  resolution  which 
should  never  have  been  presented  to  this 
House. 

However,  I  will  say  this:  the  hon.  member 
for  Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  certainly  gave 
me  a  great  example  at  that  time  of  his  ability 
to  see  through  things  because  I  never  saw 
anybody  run  out  of  the  House  faster  on  that 
occasion  than  he  did. 

I  may  say  that  I  have  had  a  high  regard  for 
his  political  sense  ever  since. 


However,  I  think  this  is  the  situation:  We 
here,  of  course,  may  very  properly  con- 
sider resolutions  dealing  with  matters  within 
the  purview  of  our  own  Legislature  and 
government. 

For  instance,  we  may  pass  a  resolution  here 
concerning  automobile  insurance,  but  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  highly  improper  to  pass  a 
resolution  referring  directly  to  the  policies 
adopted  by  a  sister  province,  say  Saskatche- 
wan. Such  action  would  be  gratuitous  and 
harmful. 

This  particular  resolution  concerns  a  highly 
controversial  matter  which  has  arisen  in 
another  province,  namely  Newfoundland.  It 
also  concerns  that  province's  dealing  and  rela- 
tionship with  the  federal  government. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  likewise  gratuitous  to 
inject  ourselves  into  a  situation  over  which 
we  here  have  not  the  slightest  vestige  of 
jurisdiction.  I  know  of  no  other  Canadian 
province  which  has  entertained  similar  action; 
in  any  event,  if  they  have,  it  would  not 
change  my  point  of  view. 

A  resolution  such  as  this,  passed  by  this 
Legislature,  would  probably  be  highly 
resented  by  the  two  governments  whose  busi- 
ness it  is,  and  it  would  be  regarded  that 
this  Legislature  is  injecting  itself  into  a  situa- 
tion with  which  it  actually  has  nothing  to 
do.  It  requires  little  thought  or  consideration 
to  see  how  harmful  this  could  be  to  the  cause 
of  Confederation,  to  which  my  hon.  friend 
from  Kenora  has  referred. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  stated  your 
concern  about  this  resolution  being  in  order. 
I  think  that  technically  it  is  in  order,  but  as 
it  offends,  I  think,  against  fundamental  policy, 
and  I  think  offends  against  the  attitude  that 
we  should  take  in  relation  to  other  govern- 
ments in  the  Canadian  partnership,  I  do  not 
think  it  should  be  adopted  by  this  House  and 
for  those  reasons  I  would  oppose  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Wren:  For  the  information  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  the  Manitoba  Legislature 
debated  this  very  subject  at  some  length  a 
week  or  two  ago,  wherein  the  Liberal  party, 
the  Progressive-Conservative  party  and  the 
CCF  party  and  one  independent  member  of 
that  House  agreed  that  it  was  unwholesome 
legislation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  that  does  not  change 
my  feeling. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  I  would  like  to  make 
this  one  observation,  that  I  can  appreciate  the 
technical  position  that  can  be  taken  here. 
But  the  point  I  was  trying  to  make  may  not 
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have  been  made  as  efFectively  as  I  might  have 
made  it. 

It  is  simply  this,  that  this  is  a  question,  it 
does  seem  to  me,  of  basic  constitutional  law. 

Now,  are  we  to  have  governments  and 
Cabinets  passing  on  the  ultra  inres  of  certain 
Acts?  It  seems  to  me,  the  court  is  the  proper 
jurisdiction  to  make  this  determination,  and 
all  we  are  suggesting  is  that  traditional  form 
of  constitutional  determination  be  pursued  in 
this  instance.  This,  I  say,  is  a  question  of 
whether  the  Act  is  ultra  vires  or  not,  and  I 
would  think  all  provinces  have  an  interest  in 
it. 

I  realize  we  cannot  interfere  with  the 
internal  workings  of  another  province.  But 
at  the  same  time  we  cannot  let  these  problems 
be  determined  in  a  political  arena  wherein  a 
lot  of  abuses  can  creep  in,  but  in  the  tradi- 
tional courts  of  the  land  which  have  the  very 
jurisdiction  of  determining  whether  or  not 
an  Act  is  ultra  vires.  And  that  is  all  I  am 
asking  for. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Resolution    moved    by    Mr. 

Wintermeyer,   and   seconded  by   Mr.   Nixon, 

Resolved, 

That  this  House  petition  the  government 
of  Canada  to  take  steps  to  refer  the  recent 
anti-labour  legislation  enacted  by  New- 
foundland to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
to  determine  its  constitutionality. 
As  many  as  are  in  favour  of  the  resolution 

say    "yes."     As    many    as    are    opposed,    say 

"nay." 
The  motion  having  been  put  was  declared 

lost. 

The   House,   on  order,   resolved  itself  into 

committee  of  supply. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  taking  part 
in  the  budget  debate.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  be  repetitious  but  I  would  like  to  mention, 
as  so  many  hon.  members  have,  the  excellent 
leadership  given  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost). 

The  other  evening,  going  home  on  the 
train,  I  must  admit  to  eavesdropping  on  a 
conversation  between  two  prominent  Liberals 
from  our  part  of  the  country.  One  of  them 
said  to  the  other,  "You  have  to  admit  Leslie 
Frost  doesn't  make  many  mistakes."  I  felt 
like  saying:   "Hear,  hear!" 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  a  great  leader 
and  has  given  good  government,  and  this 
has  obviously  been  realized  by  the  people  of 


Ontario.  He  rates  high,  is  honest  and  forth- 
right in  his  statements,  his  government  has 
added  no  new  taxes  but  has  greatly  extended 
services  in  all  departments,  the  benefits  of 
which  are  noticeable  in  every  section  of  this 
banner  province  of  Ontario. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  some 
of  the  departments  and  their  budget  applica- 
tions as  they  affect  my  riding  of  Perth,  and 
put  in  a  plug  for  the  most  central  riding  of 
southwestern  Ontario. 

The  city  of  Stratford,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  Avon  River,  with  a  population  of 
20,545  and  a  trading  population  of  120,000,  is 
the  county  seat.  The  county's  population, 
including  Stratford,  is  approximately  55,000. 
Other  municipalities  are  the  separated  town 
of  St.  Marys  and  the  towns  of  Mitchell, 
Listowel  and  the  village  of  Milverton,  as 
well  as  the  town  of  Palmerston  where  I 
reside. 

There  are  11  townships,  so  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  an  urban-rural  riding- 
yet  a  very  central  one.  Perth  county  is  one  of 
the  most  productive  counties  in  Ontario,  being 
particularly  noted  for  the  high  standard  of  its 
dairy  herd.  The  county  also  ranks  high  in 
the  production  of  hogs  and  field  crops.  There 
are  454,979  acres  of  cleared  land  in  the 
county. 

Provincial  highways  Nos.  7,  8,  19,  23, 
and  86  serve  the  riding  along  with  a  fine 
system  of  county  roads. 

We  are  happy  with  the  announcement  of  a 
full  grading  and  hot  mix  job  on  highway  No. 
19  from  Milverton  to  Stratford  and  the  same 
on  highway  No.  23  from  Teviotdale  to 
Listowel.  We  would  hope  that  the  future 
will  bring  about  the  straightening  of  highway- 
No.  23  at  Mitchell,  with  an  underpass  on  the 
railway  thus  eliminating  a  narrow  overhead 
bridge.  I  suggest  the  provincial  highway, 
through  St.  Marys,  and  highways  Nos.  7  and 
8  through  Stratford,  should  be  taken  over  by 
the  department.  We  hope  future  plans  would 
have  a  by-pass  for  both  St.  Marys  and 
Stratford. 

Perth  county  increased  by  10  per  cent,  its 
contribution  to  Ontario's  agricultural  produc- 
tion last  year.  They  are  good,  hard  working 
farmers,  hog  and  cattle  producers,  poultry 
raisers— as  well  as  in  the  dairy  field  with 
whole  milk,  cheese  and  butter.  Perth  county 
stands  high  in  cheese  production  with  their 
operations  continuing  the  year  round.  Their 
products  have  won  world  championships. 

The  farmers  are  served  by  many  organiza- 
tions—federation of  agriculture;  hog  pro- 
ducers; 4-H  clubs,  of  which  there  are  24;  and 
junior  farmers,  who  have  10  locals— who  are 
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all  very  active  in  the  affaiis  of  the  community. 
Perth  county  is  a  fine  place  in  which  to  Uve. 

The  junior  farm  loans  have  helped  many 
able  young  men  born  on  the  farm  to  get  on 
their  own  feet. 

Fall  fairs  are  a  good  indication  of 
the  prosperity  which  abounds  in  the  area. 
A  series  of  school  fairs  are  also  a  credit  to  the 
rural  public  schools,  and  larger  exhibits  may 
be  seen  there  than  in  some  local  fairs. 

In  passing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
communities  I  have  mentioned  will  indeed 
appreciate  the  increased  schedule  of  grants 
for  their  fairs. 

Community  centres  have  also  been  bene- 
fited by  grants,  from  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  societies  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  totalling  $25,760  in 
1957  for  some  58  covered  arenas,  community 
halls  and  athletic  fields  in  the  county. 

Farmers  in  my  area  are  not  sufiFering  to 
the  degree  which  some  of  the  official  Opposi- 
tion would  have  people  believe.  They  may 
have  some  difFerences  of  opinion  as  to  how 
their  marketing  should  be  done,  but  I  am 
sure  an  orderly  system  will  be  arrived  at 
soon— satisfactory  to  all.  Good  rural-urban 
relations  are  evident  throughout  the  county. 

Perth  county  also  has  a  small  fine  packing 
industry  serving  the  county  in  the  firm  of 
Whytes,  who  will  celebrate  their  100th  anni- 
versary this  year,  and  have  processed  their 
meat  products  continuously  for  that  length  of 
time. 

I  would  like  briefly  to  refer  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Development  and  the 
fine  part  they  have  played  in  Stratford  since 
1946.  There  are  3  federal-provincial  housing 
projects  in  Stratford.  Two  are  rental  housing 
and  one  is  combined  land  assembly  and  rental 
housing.  This  was  one  of  the  first  projects 
in  Ontario  in  1951.  All  rental  projects  are 
ably  administered  by  the  Stratford  housing 
authority,  a  local  non-political  body,  who 
have  performed  a  wonderful  service  to  the 
community. 

The  trade  and  industry  branch  have  per- 
formed a  fine  service  in  this  area,  of  both 
direct  and  indirect  benefit  to  Perth  riding, 
by  encouraging  and  supporting  the  growth  of 
local  industry,  thereby  providing  additional 
employment  opportunities  for  the  people.  In 
Stratford  itself,  from  1946  to  1957,  there  have 
been  14  new  industries,  4  branch  plants,  and 
26  expansions.  They  have  in  Stratford  a  very 
active  chamber  of  commerce  which  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  community  and  county. 

The  conservation  branch  has  also  contri- 
buted to  the  Gad's  Hill  Swamp,  Shakespeare 


community  pond.  Lake  Victoria  and  the  Dr. 
Murray  forest. 

I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  the  work  of 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission. 
Stratford  citizens  are  most  happy  with  their 
new  sewage  disposal  plant  opened  there  last 
year  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  Mitchell 
and  Listowel  have  also  taken  advantage  of 
their  financing  in  sewer  projects  now  under 
construction. 

Further  support  by  this  government,  along 
with  the  Thames  Valley  authority,  in  pressing 
the  federal  government  to  go  ahead  with  the 
$10  million  programme  in  that  area,  would 
be  very  helpful  to  Perth  riding  and  eliminate 
flooding,  and  so  forth,  in  many  areas. 

I  would  like,  briefly,  to  refer  to  the 
increased  support  in  connection  with  the 
educational  facilities  given  by  the  government 
of  this  province.  In  1944,  this  support 
amounted  to  $70,354,  and  in  1957  it  was 
$1,094,968.  Yet  there  are  those  who  refuse 
to  acknowledge  this  tremendous  step  forward. 

The  teachers'  college  in  Stratford  performs 
a  real  service  in  training  teachers.  I  do  hope 
a  new  building  with  more  adequate  facilities 
will  be  provided  at  an  early  date. 

The  educational  facilities  all  through  the 
county  have  been  improved  and  enlarged. 
Students  throughout  the  county  are  receiving 
instruction,  not  only  in  the  3  R's,  but  also 
in  music. 

Many  musical  festivals  are  held,  and  I 
would  like  to  pay  special  tribute  to  Dr.  Ray 
Fenwick,  director  of  music,  who  acts  as 
adjudicator  in  many  centres  with  great  credit 
to  himself  and  the  delight  and  betterment 
of  the  contestants.  He  has  indeed  made  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  advancement 
of  music  in  the  schools  of  this  province. 

I  do  think  our  guidance  set-up  could 
be  improved  by  having  more  information 
available  regarding  the  different  universit\- 
courses  and  how  they  equip  one  for  later 
Hfe— such  as  the  field  of  medicine,  dentistry, 
engineering,  accounting,  pharmacy  and  so 
on.  There  is  a  shortage  right  now  of 
doctors  and  dentists  in  most  rural  areas  of 
this  province,  and  recruits  are  urgently  needed 
to  enter  training  to  meet  not  only  present 
but  future  needs. 

Our  educational  system  should  be  thorough 
enough  to  enable  all  those  who  attend  to 
earn  a  living  and  be  independent.  I  do 
think  we  should,  in  the  future,  concen- 
trate on  a  strong  government-supported 
public  and  secondary  school  system,  and 
possibly  have  fewer  church  schools  of  all 
denominations. 

I     have     spoken     before     regarding     text 
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books.  I  believe  they  should  all  be  supplied 
by  The  Department  of  Education,  and  thus 
relieve  parents  of  this  expense. 

I  believe,  also,  that  a  system  of  apprentice- 
ship should  be  taken  on  as  a  project  for 
greater  development  through  a  three-way 
operation:   our  schools,  industry  and  labour. 

The  trade  school  on  Nassau  Street  and 
the  Ryerson  institute  do  perform  a  good  serv- 
ice training  and  equipping  many  of  our 
young  people  for  future  days. 

Perth  county  has  so  far  been  able  to  take 
care  of  most  of  the  lay-offs  caused  by 
reduction  of  Canadian  National  Railways' 
operations  in  the  division,  and  the  shut- 
down of  Westinghouse  in  their  Stratford 
plant  last  year.  The  two  totalled  possibly 
750,  but  now  all  have  been  absorbed  in 
industry,  mostly  local.  In  fact,  only  last 
week,  while  attending  the  Ontario  municipal 
electric  association,  held  here  in  Toronto,  I 
was  informed  by  the  mayor  of  Stratford  that 
there  are  more  working  now  than  there  were 
one  year  ago  and  less  unemployment,  a  very 
good  sign  for  this  time  of  the  year. 

The  unemployment  problems  in  connection 
with  Avro,  and  the  area  concerned,  were 
no  greater  than  those  which  faced  Stratford 
and  area.  They  have  just  been  given  more 
publicity  by  the  press. 

Last  year  it  was  my  privilege  to  take  part 
in  the  opening  of  a  fine  new  factory  in  St. 
Marys,  built  by  Hinde  and  Dauch  Paper 
Company,  a  firm  who  believe  in  the  decen- 
tralization of  industry,  and  practice  just  that. 
There  are  great  possibilities  for  similar  and 
other  industries  to  settle  in  all  communities  in 
Perth  county.  They  would  be  happy  and 
strengthen  the  whole  economy. 

However,  future  prospects  are  dark  with 
regards  to  the  railway  workers  in  the  area. 
A  serious  cut  in  train  services  is  reported  to 
become  effective  June  21,  next.  Mail  clerks 
were  notified  on  March  12  that  trains  172  and 
175,  between  Owen  Sound  and  Palmerston 
and  Palmerston  and  Owen  Sound,  would  be 
cancelled.  Also  trains  173  and  174,  between 
Hamilton  and  Guelph,  and  Palmerston; 
and  also  train  168,  between  London  and 
Palmerston,  were  cancelled. 

What  will  this  mean?  It  results  in  loss 
of  jobs  for  many  railway  men,  and  others 
possibly  have  to  sell  their  homes  and  follow 
a  new  job.    It  affects  the  mail  clerks  similarly. 

A  very  important  point  here  is  that  this 
puts  more  trucks  on  our  roads,  operated 
under  contract  prices  which,  in  most  cases, 
are  away  under  cost  of  operation.  In  addition, 
many  persons,  some  of  them  our  senior 
citizens,  are  deprived  of  their  small  earnings 


in  carrying  mail  from  station  to  post  office, 
which  supplemented  their  pensions. 

Rumour  has  it  that  the  future  may  see 
4  crews  instead  of  20  reside  in  our  town, 
and  places  like  Kincardine,  Southampton  and 
Owen  Sound  may  have  one  train  a  day. 
Several  years  ago  a  similar  cut  was  planned 
in  the  Stratford  division,  and  there  were 
enough  protests  to  ward  this  sad  thing  oflF, 
yet  today  we  are  approached  by  the  problem 
anew. 

The  proposal,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that 
they  are  submitting  a  programme  for  Budd 
cars  to  take  over  the  traffic  north  of  Guelph. 
Today  there  are  railroad  officials  going  up 
the  Kincardine  line,  the  Southampton  line. 
Monday  they  were  in  Fergus,  Monday  after- 
noon they  were  in  Palmerston,  meeting  the 
individual    councils. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  they  meet 
the  officials  one  at  a  time— they  are  afraid  to 
meet  them  all  at  once— because  this  is  a 
serious  proposition  when  it  comes  to  cur- 
tailing railway  service  in  this  important  part 
of  Ontario— western  Ontario— and  it  not  only 
affects  me  but  other  hon.  members  in  the 
House. 

Rumour,  pretty  well  confirmed,  would  have 
all  express  trucked  from  Guelph  and  all 
freight  cars  worked  at  Guelph  or  Kitchener, 
eliminating  many  workers  at  Palmerston  and 
other  points.  It  is  even  intimated  that  Strat- 
ford division  will  eventually  be  eliminated 
with  Toronto  and  London  centralizing  all. 

Why  so?  Why  disturb  an  economy  which 
has  been  sound  in  these  areas  for  80  years 
or  more?  Possibly  what  is  needed  is  not 
so  many  efficiency  experts  but  a  few  to  go  out 
and  get  the  business  for  the  railway.  Why 
main  lines,  if  we  have  no  branch  lines  for 
feeders? 

The  situation,  as  it  has  been  brought  to 
my  attention,  is  that  Budd  cars  are  to  be 
used  on  these  lines.  For  instance,  one  Budd 
car  would  serve  this  area.  It  would  leave 
Southampton  in  the  morning,  go  to  Palmer- 
ston, go  to  Guelph,  then  come  back  from 
Guelph  to  Palmerston,  Owen  Sound— one 
train  in  at  Owen  Sound  at  noon  and  one  out 
again  in  the  afternoon.  This  is  passing  the 
traffic.  Owen  Sound  to  Palmerston  to  Guelph, 
Guelph  to  Palmerston  and  then  back  to 
Southampton  at  night. 

Hon.  members  can  see  from  that  line 
up  and  the  other  line  up  it  is  just  the  same, 
only  with  Kincardine  affected  and  Goderich, 
each  of  these  places  will  have  a  train  in  and 
a  train  out  or  else  a  train  in  the  morning  and 
a  train  back  at  night. 
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If  we  lived  in  Hanover  or  Chesley,  for 
instance,  and  we  wanted  to  do  business  and 
we  wanted  to  ride  by  rail,  it  would  take 
us  3  days  to  do  it,  if  this  plan  is  allowed  to 
go  through. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
for  this  reason,  and  this  reason  only,  this 
affects  a  lot  of  people  in  that  whole  area  who 
have  to  have  jobs.  They  are  doing  a  good 
chore. 

As  a  result  of  some  plan  made  down  in 
Montreal,  they  are  rearranging  and  dis- 
locating all  this.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  for  the  country.  I  think  the  railways 
have  proven  themselves.  They  are  a  success- 
ful factor  in  this  province  of  ours  and  I 
think  they  should  be  given  every  support. 
I  do  think  they  should  get  their  proper 
share  of  business  also. 

Yet  last  week  we  heard  of  a  Canadian 
National  Railways  by-pass  for  Toronto  for 
freight  movement— and  after  10  years  maybe 
a  reasonably  efficient  commuter  service,  via 
rail,  for  the  metropolitan  area  of  Toronto 
and  Brampton,  Oakville  and  surrounding 
towns. 

It  is  regrettable  that  for  16  years  the 
railways  and  Toronto  terminals  have  been 
stronger  than  governments,  both  provincial 
and  federal,  or  the  Gardiner  expressway 
might  have  pursued  a  course  over  railway 
tracks  from  the  Humber  to  the  Don.  Steel 
workers  and  miners  would  have  benefited, 
and  I  dare  say  a  large  sum  of  money  would 
have  been  saved  which  was  spent  on  expro- 
priation of  property. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  rates  here  in 
this  Legislature  the  last  few  days.  Rates  are 
set  by  a  board  of  rate  commissioners, 
appointed  by  the  federal  government.  I  sub- 
mit, however,  the  rate  structure  in  use  by  the 
railways  has  been  handled  badly.  There 
seems  to  be  no  flexibility.  All  things  being 
equal,  all  forms  of  transportation  only  gain 
support  by  service  given.  I  ran  across  this 
one  a  few  days  ago— to  move  2,800  pounds 
a  short  distance,  not  more  than  30  miles,  the 
rates    were: 

Express— $1.10  per  cwt.  plus  10  cents 
insurance. 

Freight-$1.68    per    cwt. 

Transport— 84  cents  per  cwt. 

Of  course,  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  who 
got  the  business.  I  would  suggest  we  should 
keep  the  railways  running  by  giving  them 
their  proper  share  of  business. 

Railways  this  winter  have  had  many  snow 
problems  in  our  area,  yet  they  have  performed 
a  great  service.    However,  the  service  should 


be  improved;  there  should  be  better  equip- 
ment, faster  time,  good  summer  train  service 
to  our  Lake  Huron  towns  and  beaches. 
Logical  freight  and  express  distribution 
centres,  like  Stratford  and  Palmerston,  and 
many  others— including  Lindsay— should  be 
retained. 

Railroad  workers  are  being  replaced  in 
some  places  by  contract  labour.  Those  most 
hurt  by  this  are  good  solid  citizens  and  home 
owners,  good  union  men  whose  rates  of  pay, 
in  many  cases,  are  not  as  high  as  those  in 
industry. 

I  believe  a  look  should  be  taken  at  the 
whole  structure  of  our  transportation  system. 
Let  us  eliminate  soine  of  the  monster  box 
car  trucks  from  our  highways  in  the  interests 
of  safety.  Let  us  place  the  heavy  loads— steel, 
logs,  machinery— back  on  the  rails  where  they 
belong. 

Recently  a  17  per  cent,  raise  in  freight 
rates  was  allowed  in  this  country  of  ours, 
but  eastern  American  railways  are  reducing 
their  rates  20  per  cent,  to  compete  with 
seaway  competition. 

I  am  most  happy  the  government  has  seen 
fit  to  announce  an  Ontario  Hospital  for  Perth 
which  will  be  of  service  to  the  whole  area. 

The  general  hospital  in  Stratford— the 
medical  centre  of  the  county— is  well  equipped 
and  staffed,  as  is  Avoncrest  for  chronic 
patients.  St.  Marys,  Listowel  and  Palmerston 
also  have  well  operated  units  and  are  plan- 
ning extensions  to   give   even  better  service. 

The  village  of  Milverton  is  investigating  the 
possibility  of  promoting  a  hospital  to  serve 
their  needs  at  the  present  time,  and  I  wish 
them  every  success.  Their  doctor.  Dr.  P.  L. 
Tye,  has  served  his  community  for  50  years 
and  is  very  efficient.  It  is  too  bad  we  do  not 
have  more  family  doctors. 

A  problem  facing  all  is  the  case  of  elderly 
citizens  who  have  to  be  taken  care  of  in 
their  own  homes  or  nursing  homes.  I  believe 
that  every  municipality  should  operate  such 
nursing  homes  so  that  possibly  better  care 
could  be  given  our  senior  citizens  and  they 
could  be  looked  after  properly  as  they 
deserve. 

I  follow  my  profession  as  a  pharmacist  in 
the  town  of  Palmerston  witli  a  large  part 
of  my  business  being  rural  trade.  Pharmacy 
and  medicine  have  made  great  strides  since 
World  War  II.  New  antibiotics  and  synthetic 
drugs  have  changed  the  whole  practice  of 
medicine    and   the   art   of   dispensing. 

Our  province  is  overdue  for  a  complete 
new  Pharmacy  Act.  We  have  a  school  of 
pharmacy  here,  a  part  of  Toronto  University, 
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which  has  a  high  standing,  yet  it  needs 
students  to  fill  the  ever-increasing  need  for 
graduates  in  retail  pharmacies,  hospitals,  and 
in  industry. 

Here  is  what  the  New  York  Times  has  to 
say  about  the  profession.  The  New  York 
Times,  the  nation's  most  influential  news- 
paper, published  the  following  editorial  in 
its  issue  of  Monday,  January  26: 

Congratulations  should  go  the  pharma- 
ceutical society  of  New  York  for  its  spon- 
sorship of  a  bill  in  the  state  Senate  that  is 
designed  to  protect  both  the  public  and  the 
pharmacists.  The  measure,  introduced  by 
Senator  Earl  W.  Brydges,  would  tighten 
up  the  regulations  on  the  sale  and  labelling 
of  proprietary  medicines,  restrict  sales  to 
non-drug  outlets,  and  put  on  the  pharma- 
cist the  responsibility  of  telling  the  cus- 
tomer if  a  given  drug  is  potentially  toxic 
or  habit  forming. 

In  a  time  when  some  drug  stores  have 
been  turned  into  glorified  five-and-tens, 
when  patent  medicines  are  peddled  on  TV 
and  dispensed  in  the  supermarkets,  it  is  a 
good  thing  to  work  toward  the  restoration 
of  safety  and  sanity  in  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  remedies.  This  bill  is  designed,  primar- 
ily, to  protect  the  public.  It  hopes  to  cut 
down  "blind"  buying.  But,  in  so  doing,  it 
can  also  protect  the  pharmacist  and  give 
him  a  new  dignity  and  responsibility. 

The  good  pharmacist  is  a  trained  tech- 
nician. He  is  required  to  follow  an  arduous 
course  of  study  before  he  can  be  qualified. 
He  is  also  a  good  citizen  because  he  helps 
to  respect  and  enforce  the  law,  and  to 
uphold  the  ethics  of  his  profession.  He 
needs  help  if  he  is  to  continue  in  those 
capacities. 

The  help  that  is  offered  consists  chiefly 
in  giving  him  a  still  further  responsibility. 
Only  qualified  persons  would  be  allowed 
to  dispense  drugs  that  are  potentially 
dangerous.  Such  drugs  must,  under  the 
law,  be  properly  labelled.  And  on  the 
pharmacists  would  devolve  the  responsi- 
bility of  explaining  to  the  customer  exactly 
what  the  label  involved  and  implied. 

No  good  pharmacist  expects  or  wants  to 
replace  the  physician.  But  he  can  be  of 
great  help  in  supplementing  the  work  that 
is  done.  He  is  not  a  pitchman  for  snake 
oil.  He  is  a  professional.  He  deserves  what 
further  dignity  can  be  accorded  and  he 
will  acquit  himself  with  honour. 

Perth  county  suffered  a  terrible  disaster  in 
the  collapse  of  the  arena  at  Listowel  on  Sat- 
urday,   February    28,    causing    the    death    of 


the  recreational  director  and  7  fine  young 
boys,  all  sons  of  veterans.  They  did  appreci- 
ate the  sympathy  expressed  and  the  assistance 
given  in  their  time  of  trouble. 

On  that  fateful  day,  wonderful  volunteer 
rescue  work  was  preformed  by  Hydro 
workers,  policemen,  highway  employees, 
neighbours  and  the  Salvation  Army.  It  cer- 
tainly showed  the  value  of  civil  defence.  It 
is  a  sure  warning  for  all  to  so  build  that  such 
a  calamity  will  not  happen  again.  The 
Attorney-General's  Department  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  complete  and  full  inquiry 
conducted  under  the  assistant  Deputy  Min- 
ister, Mr.  Eric  Silk,  QC,  in  the  full  interest. 

Now,  before  closing,  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  hon.  members'  attention  to  the  seventh 
annual  season  of  the  Stratford  Festival— for 
1959— at  the  city  of  Stratford,  which  runs 
from  June  29  to  September  19,  and  has  a  full 
programme  of  drama,  music,  films  and 
exhibits  for  their  enjoyment.  Added  interest 
will  be  the  visit  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Philip,  while  on  their  tour  of  Canada. 

Stratford  is  a  beautiful  city,  1,200  feet 
above  sea  level,  and  is  the  highest  city  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  It  is  centrally  located,  it 
has  beautiful  parks,  two  golf  courses,  many 
churches,  fine  stores,  hotels,  motels  and 
restaurants.  Stratford  and  the  county  invite 
hon.  members  to  include  these  facilities  in 
their  holiday  programme  this  year. 

Mr.  R.  McNeil  (Elgin):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  participate  in  the  budget  debate, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  on  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  presented  his  first  budget 
to  the  Legislature.  It  is  a  budget  created 
to  meet  the  challenges  and  needs  of  this 
province,  and  is  indicative  of  the  foresight 
and  ability  of  this  government  to  cope  with 
the  current  demands  of  our  ever-expanding 
economy. 

Since  1945,  the  growth  and  development  of 
Ontario  has  been  fantastic,  and  the  present 
budget— built  as  it  is  on  a  sound  foundation- 
will  contribute  to  the  continued  development 
of  our  province.  We  have  experienced  many 
changes  in  this  post-war  period,  but  with  the 
storehouse  of  great  resources,  both  material 
and  man,  that  exist  in  Ontario,  the  future 
economy  of  this  province,  under  the  capable 
administration  of  the  present  government, 
will  reach  beyond  our  great  expectations. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  remiss  in  my 
few  remarks  if  I  did  not  congratulate  you, 
sir,  on  the  fair,  impartial  and  cordial  manner 
in  which  you  have  presided  over  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  Legislature  during  the  current 
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Representing,  as  I  do,  that  great  and 
historic  riding  of  Elgin,  may  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  county  of  Elgin  occupies  the  central 
position  of  the  6  counties  bordering  on  Lake 
Erie,  and  is  situated  midway  between  the 
two  American  cities  of  Detroit  and  Buffalo. 
The  county  was  organized  in  1852,  and  was 
named  after  the  Governor-General  of  the  day, 
the  eighth  Earl  of  Elgin.  While  Governor- 
General,  Lord  Elgin  supported  the  Rebellion 
Losses  Bill  and,  in  spite  of  strong  opposition, 
signed  the  bill  because  he  felt  that  the 
principle  of  yielding  in  all  local  affairs  to  the 
will  of  the  majority  should  be  carried  out. 

Situated  as  we  are  on  the  north  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  and  with  a  shoreline  of  some  90 
miles,  Elgin  county  is  noted  for  its  diversified 
agricultural  and  industrial  potential  as  well 
as  its  recreational  facilities.  The  villages  of 
Port  Stanley,  Port  Bruce  and  Port  Burwell 
are  famous  as  resort  areas,  and  every  summer 
week-end  sees  their  population  increased  by 
hundreds  who  enjoy  the  bathing,  fishing  and 
boating  facilities  of  the  lake. 

Because  of  the  many  miles  of  rugged  shore- 
line, we  do  have  a  very  serious  erosion 
problem  on  the  banks  of  Lake  Erie.  Each 
year,  acres  of  valuable  farm  land  are  slipping 
into  the  lake,  land,  of  course,  that  is  lost  from 
agricultural  production  forever.  In  some 
instances,  portions  of  roads  have  disappeared, 
and  new  roads  have  had  to  be  built  at  a 
great  cost  to  the  municipal  and  provincial 
governments. 

Some  farmers  have  attempted  to  stop  this 
erosion  by  planting  trees  on  the  lake  bank,  but 
in  these  cases  this  method  of  control  has  not 
worked,  for  the  trees  have  been  gobbled  up 
by  the  lake.  It  would  appear  that  erection  of 
breakwaters,  thereby  developing  beaches, 
may  be  the  solution.  But  this  method  is  too 
expensive  for  individuals  and  municipalities, 
and  I  appeal  to  this  government  for  assistance 
in  the  control  of  this  very  serious  problem.  As 
our  population  and  industrial  potential 
increase,  good  agricultural  land  will  continue 
to  be  a  valuable  asset  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

Along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Erie  are 
located  some  of  the  best  fruit  farms  and 
tobacco  plantations  in  the  province.  We  have 
many  acres  of  undeveloped  fruit  land,  and  the 
story  of  the  cultivation  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modern  agriculture. 

In  the  1920's,  when  cultivation  first  started, 
a  100-acre  farm  suitable  for  the  production 
of  tobacco  could  be  purchased  for  from 
$2,000  to  $4,000,  whereas  the  same  farm 
today,  equipped  with  kilns,  greenhouses  and 


pack  barns,  will  command  a  price  of  $60,000 
and  upwards.  In  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  100- 
acre  tobacco  farm  located  east  of  Aylmer  on 
highway  No.  3  was  sold  for  $100,000  cash, 
this  past  winter. 

When  cultivation  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
started  in  the  early  1920's  some  1,100  acres 
were  in  production,  and  in  1956  some  116,000 
acres  were  under  cultivation.  Estimates 
are  that  this  past  year  the  crop  amounted 
to  180  million  pounds,  representing  a  crop 
value  of  almost  $90  million.  Besides  this 
amount,  which  will  be  paid  to  the  growers, 
some  $25  million  are  paid  to  Canadian 
suppliers  of  other  materials,  and  $35  million 
are  paid  to  Canadian  labour.  Some  95,000 
people  are  employed  in  the  processing  and 
manufacturing  of  tobacco,  and  about  $100 
million  are  earned  by  90,000  Canadian 
retailers  and  wholesalers  engaged  in  the 
distribution  of  tobacco  products. 

Tobacco  farming  is  a  very  specialized 
type  of  agriculture,  and  we  in  Elgin  are 
proud  of  our   tobacco   growing   industry. 

We  have,  in  Elgin,  a  very  diversified  type 
of  agriculture,  and  north  of  this  tobacco-grow- 
ing area  are  located  some  of  the  best  dairy, 
beef,  poultry  and  cash  crop  farms  in  the 
province.  Our  livestock  are  among  the  best, 
demanding  a  ready  home  and  export  market 
and    premium    prices. 

In  Elgin  county  we  have  a  very  active 
soil  and  crop  improvement  association  and, 
last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  might  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  Mr.  James  McKinlay, 
RR  1,  Port  Stanley,  harvested  a  crop  of 
Genesee  wheat  yielding  83.6  bushels  per 
acre  which  is  a  record  for  Elgin,  and  possibly 
for  Ontario. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  our  corn  and 
soybean  clubs  where  Mr.  Douglas  Simpson 
of  Wallacetown  headed  these  clubs  with 
119.7  bushels  of  shelled  corn  and  41  bushels 
of  soybeans  per  acre.  Even  with  reduced 
yields  in  corn  and  soybeans,  in  portions  of 
the  county,  Elgin  farmers  experienced  a  good 
crop  year  in  1958. 

In  the  field  of  agricultural  extension,  the 
citizens  of  Elgin  are  proud  of  the  members  of 
the  4-H  clubs.  In  1958,  some  160  members 
participated  in  14  4-H  agricultural  clubs, 
completing  178  projects.  In  the  4-H  home- 
making  clubs,  2  projects  were  completed. 
In  the  first  project,  149  girls  completed  their 
work,  while  in  the  second  project  166  girls 
completed  the  project. 

The  field  of  extension  work  in  Elgin  is  in 
capable  hands,  and  our  agricultural  represen- 
tative, his  assistant  and  our  home  economist 
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are    to    be    congratulated    and    commended 
on  their  endeavours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  being  engaged  in  farming, 
specializing  in  the  feeding  of  beef  cattle  and 
hogs,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
regarding  agriculture.  Farming  is  an  interest- 
ing but  a  difficult  business.  For  several  years, 
the  cost  of  production  of  farm  produce  has 
been  on  the  increase  because  of  higher  prices 
for  equipment:  feed,  fertilizer,  labour,  repairs 
and  taxes.  But  the  selling  prices  of  farm  pro- 
duce have  not  risen  in  a  like  manner,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  other  words,  the  purchasing  of 
the  farmer  is  being  reduced  annually, 
and  today  it  requires  more  farm  pro- 
duce to  purchase  the  essentials  that  are 
required,  in  the  operation  of  an  efficient 
farm,  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  However, 
these  problems  of  agriculture  cannot  be 
solved  by  governments  alone,  but  in  many 
instances  these  problems  can  be  solved  by 
farmers  themselves. 

Efficiency  of  farming  is  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  crops,  livestock,  soil,  machinery  and 
electric  power.  It  is  also  the  use  of  advanced 
plant  and  seed  varieties  to  produce  big  yields 
of  high  quality  crops.  Good  rotations  of  crops 
help  to  maintain  soil  fertility  and  protect  land 
against  erosion.  Through  the  proper  utiliza- 
tion of  crops  and  the  wise  use  of  plant  food, 
crop  residues,  and  the  transformation  of  these 
crops— either  directly  into  cash,  or  into 
milk  and  meat— the  farmers  of  this  province 
take  second  place  to  none  in  the  economy 
of  production. 

In  1837,  a  farmer  in  Ontario  produced 
enough  food  for  his  family  and  one  other 
person.  In  1957—120  years  later— he  pro- 
duced enough  food  for  his  family  and  23 
other  people.  Farming  has  undergone  many 
radical  changes  in  the  past  15  years,  and 
today  involves  a  large  investment  of  capital 
in  land,  livestock,  buildings  and  machinery. 
In  1871,  when  the  first  census  was  taken  in 
Ontario,  83  per  cent,  of  the  population  were 
engaged  in  farming,  while  in  1951  the  last 
census  revealed  only  13  per  cent,  of  the 
population  were  farming. 

Research,  as  conducted  by  agricultural 
institutions  and  the  extension  personnel  in 
Ontario,  has  contributed  much  to  the  economy 
of  the  modern  farmer.  The  facilities  of 
research  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 
and  the  Kemptville  Agricultural  School  have 
been  extended  during  the  past  few  years. 
The  establishment  of  an  agricultural  school 
at  Ridgetown,  where  an  experimental  station 
has  been  successfully  operated  for  many  years, 
has  assisted  the  agricultural  potential  of 
southwestern  Ontario.    In  our  county  we  have 


a  number  of  young  men,  graduates  of  that 
school,  making  worthy  contributions  to  the 
agricultural    industry    of    our   riding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  healthy  agriculture  is  the 
backbone  of  the  economy  of  this  province, 
since  it  is  still  a  very  important  primary  indus- 
try in  terms  of  production  and  number  of 
people    employed. 

Through  research  we  have  seen  higher 
yielding  varieties  of  field  crops  which  are 
adapted  to  wider  climatic  and  soil  conditions. 
Research  has  been  responsible  for  the  devel- 
opment of  better  cultural  methods,  better 
methods  of  disease  and  weed  control,  as  well 
as  easier  methods  of  handling  and  producing 
crops  and  livestock.  This  government  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Good- 
fellow)  are  to  be  congratulated  for  annually 
extending  the  research  and  extension  facili- 
ties  of  agriculture   in   this  province. 

Not  only  should  this  government  be  con- 
gratulated for  extending  these  facilities,  but 
also  for  the  establishment  of  the  junior  farmer 
loan  board.  This  board  has  performed  a 
remarkable  service  for  the  young  farmers 
throughout  the  province  by  assisting  many 
young  men  to  become  established  in  farming. 
The  contribution  which  these  young  farmers 
are  making  to  the  life  of  rural  Ontario  can 
never  be  estimated.  Today,  because  of  the 
large  investment  of  capital  required  to  farm 
efficiently,  it  is  impossible  for  young  people 
to  become  established  in  farming  without 
financial  assistance.  It  is  not  unusual  for  an 
average  farmer  to  have  an  investment  of 
$50,000  in  land,  buildings,  machinery  and 
livestock. 

I  would  strongly  urge  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  increase  the  maximum  amount 
of  loans  now  available.  This  increased  amount 
would  assist  good  young  farmers  to  become 
established  on  the  good  farms  of  this  prov- 
ince. In  my  riding,  land  values  are  high,  and 
I  firmly  believe  that  young  farmers  who  are 
potentially  good  farmers  should  not  be  barred 
from  this  industry  because  of  insufficient 
money  with  which  to  purchase  good  farms. 
Farm  mortgages  have  always  been  noted  as 
good  investments  and,  with  today's  expansion 
and  development  in  Ontario,  farm  land  will 
continue  to  be  sold  at  premium  prices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few 
words  regarding  farm  co-operatives.  In  Elgin 
county,  we  have  the  largest  farm  co-operative 
of  its  type  in  Ontario.  Founded  in  1944,  with 
the  purchase  of  a  good  business  in  St.  Thomas, 
it  has  expanded  each  and  every  year  and  now 
has  branches  located  in  Aylmer,  West  Lome 
and  Dutton.  This  co-operative  has  a  member- 
ship of  over  2,400,  and  80  per  cent,  of  the 
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business  is  done  with  its  members.  Since 
1944  it  has  returned  almost  $700,000  to  the 
farmers  of  the  district  in  the  form  of  patron- 
age dividends.  This  year,  a  few  of  their 
accomphshments  could  be   listed   as  follows: 

1.  Eighty-four  new  members. 

2.  Sales  of  $4,398,208,  an  increase  of 
$274,072  over  last  year. 

3.  Profits,  before  taxes  and  dividends, 
increased  to  $120,092  from  $82,731  in  1957. 

4.  Dividends  to  members  were  increased 
from  $60,383  in  1957  to  $92,875  in  1958. 

5.  Surplus  increased  $43,421  to  $387,841. 

6.  Replacement  of  St.  Thomas  elevator 
completed. 

7.  Additional  warehouse  space  built  at 
Aylmer  branch. 

8.  Fertilizer  storage  shed  erected  at  St. 
Thomas. 

9.  Distribution  of  gasoline  and  oil  started. 
This  is  a  record  of  accomplishment  which 

can  be  attributed  to  a  good  board  of  directors 
and  efficient  management.  I  would  like  to 
commend  The  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  assistance  in  the  form  of  loans  rendered 
to  this  co-operative  in  Elgin,  as  well  as  to 
many  others  throughout  Ontario. 

We  also  have  a  very  successful  fruit 
growers'  co-operative  located  in  St.  Thomas, 
and  with  their  storage  facilities  the  co- 
operative has  materially  assisted  the  fruit 
growers  of  Elgin  county. 

Hydro-electric  power  has  made  a  great 
contribution  to  Ontario  farmers.  It  has  done 
much  to  reduce  and  relieve  the  drudgery  of 
the  rural  home  and  the  farm.  Today,  thanks 
to  the  foresight  and  vision  of  this  govern- 
ment, farmers  enjoy  the  benefits  of  modern 
conveniences  in  the  home  and  labour-saving 
devices  on  the  farm.  This  is  the  govern- 
ment that  has  ended  power  shortages  in 
Ontario,  and  the  government  that  has  been 
responsible  for  extending  rural  lines  so  that 
farmers  can  enjoy  the  benefits  of  hydro- 
electric power.  Without  hydro,  Ontario's 
great  agricultural  potential  would  falter,  and 
oiu-  farms  would  never  have  attained  their 
present  efficiency. 

In  1958,  new  farm  customers  totalled 
2,189  while  some  20,789  new  rural  customers 
were  provided  with  hydro-electric  power 
service. 

In  the  riding  of  Elgin,  we  have  an  urban 
and  rural  population  almost  equally  divided. 
Our  main  centre  is  the  city  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  is  located  halfway  between  the  two 
American  cities  of  Buffalo  and  Detroit,  and 
was  once  known  as  the  railroad  city  of 
Canada.    However,  vast  changes  have  taken 


place  in  railroading  since  1945,  and  St. 
Thomas,  through  the  efforts  of  an  alert 
council,  active  board  of  trade,  and  an  ener- 
getic industrial  board  headed  by  one  of  the 
top  industrial  commissioners  in  Ontario,  has 
attracted  many  excellent  industries  to  locate 
factories  within  its  boundaries. 

St.  Thomas  is  also  noted  for  its  lovely 
homes,  stately  churches,  fine  schools,  thriving 
businesses    and    beautiful    parks. 

Hon.  members  might  be  interested  to 
know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Alma  College,  pre- 
dominantly a  training  and  cultural  centre 
for  young  ladies,  is  located  in  the  city.  This 
institution,  founded  in  1877,  is  internationally 
known,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  a  new  musical 
education  building  was  formally  opened  on 
its  campus.  The  instruction  offered  by  the 
facilities  of  this  institution  has  added  much 
to  the  cultural  and  educational  life  of  St, 
Thomas,  and  even  to  Ontario. 

The  city  of  St.  Thomas  has  a  large  indus- 
trial area  located  on  the  eastern  outskirts 
of  the  city  where  industries  can  be  ideally 
situated.  Located,  as  we  are,  only  a  few 
miles  from  a  lakeport  half-way  between 
Buffalo  and  Detroit,  in  that  portion  of  Ontario 
that  projects  deep  into  the  industrial  heart- 
land of  the  United  States,  the  riding  of 
Elgin  can  offer  many  excellent  sites  to 
industry.  We  have  no  air  pollution  problems, 
and  we  have  an  aggressive  people  from  which 
we  can  draw  a  competent  labour  force,  and 
we  are  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  province 
and  to  the  United  States  by  a  good  railroad 
and  highway  system. 

Speaking  of  highways,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  for  the  work  that 
has  been  completed  in  Elgin  this  past  year. 
Since  assuming  office,  the  hon.  Minister  has 
visited  Elgin  on  at  least  3  occasions,  and 
therefore  has  a  personal  knowledge  of  our 
road  problems.  The  new  overhead  bridge 
east  of  St.  Thomas  was  completed  and  opened 
to  traffic  in  1958.  The  50-year-old  structure 
which  it  replaced  had  been  the  scene  of 
many  fatal  accidents  during  the  past  few 
years.  Highway  No.  19,  located  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  riding,  was  resurfaced  from  Port 
Burwell    to    the    town    of    Tillsonburg. 

We,  in  the  riding,  welcome  the  annoimce- 
ment  of  the  work  to  be  undertaken  in  1959. 
I  would  humbly  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister 
that  the  portion  of  highway  No.  3  between 
Talbotville  and  Shedden  needs  immediate 
attention  because  of  considerable  frost  damage 
this  winter.  I  realize  that,  with  two  railroad 
crossings,  it  will  require  considerable  pre- 
liminary surveying  and  planning  but,  know- 
ing the  foresight  of  this   government,  I  am 
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confident   that   this   portion   of   the   highway 
will  be  rebuilt  in  the  near  future. 

Twelve  miles  east  of  St.  Thomas  we  have 
the  flourishing  town  of  Aylmer,  a  name  made 
famous  early  in  this  century,  for  Alymer  was 
the  birthplace  of  Canadian  Canners  and  the 
name  Aylmer  brand  of  canned  goods  is 
known  throughout  the  province.  Large  plants 
of  the  Carnation  Milk  Company  and  the 
Imperial  Tobacco  Company  are  located  in 
this  town,  along  with  one  of  the  warehouses 
of  the  tobacco  marketing  board. 

We  have  one  of  the  most  modern  general 
hospitals  in  Ontario  located  at  St.  Thomas. 
Opened  in  1954,  it  is  the  result  of  splendid 
co-operation  between  a  county  and  a  city, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  citizens 
of  Elgin  and  St.  Thomas  contributed  almost 
$500,000  by  public  subscription  to  construc- 
tion of  this  hospital.  Last  year,  construction 
was  started  on  a  new  nurses'  residence. 

The  Department  of  Health  is  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  assistance  rendered  in  these 
projects,  and  cases  such  as  these  can  be 
cited  all  across  this  province.  South  of  the 
city,  we  have  a  modern  Ontario  Hospital, 
an  institution  well  and  efficiently  operated 
by  a  staff  of  750  people.  A  few  years  ago, 
new  barns  were  erected  on  the  farm  lands 
that  adjoin  the  hospital  grounds,  and  here 
may  be  seen  one  of  the  most  modern  beef- 
feeding  operations   in  Ontario. 

In  the  field  of  education,  we  have  many 
spendid  schools  in  the  riding.  This  year  the 
province  has  increased  the  grants  to  educa- 
tion by  $25.5  miUion  which  will  assist  our 
farmers  and  home-owners  throughout  this 
province.  The  ratepayer  will  also  be  assisted 
by  the  revision  of  grant  structures,  as  well 
as  by  the  increases  in  the  grants. 

Some  20  years  ago  the  young  people  of 
rural  Ontario  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  their 
secondary  education  mainly  because  of  trans- 
portation problems.  This  problem  no  longer 
exists,  and  every  boy  and  girl  in  rural  Ontario 
has  the  opportunity  to  attend  secondary  school 
because,  with  the  modern  bus  system  in 
operation,  this  problem  of  transportation  no 
longer  exists.  Providing  educational  facilities 
for  the  youth  of  this  province  is  our  greatest 
challenge,  and  this  government  has  accepted 
this  challenge. 

This  week,  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  were  approved  in 
this  House,  and  $3  million  are  to  be  spent 
on  the  development  of  parks  in  Ontario.  I 
commend  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Spooner)  on 
this  worthy  development,  and  I  might  men- 
tion that  we  have  one  small  provincial  park, 
located  in  the  riding,  for  which  we  are  appre- 


ciative. We  also  have  the  headquarters  of 
the  southwestern  Ontario  division  located  at 
Aylmer. 

I  might  suggest  that— with  the  great  con- 
centration of  population  in  southwestern 
Ontario,  and  considering  our  central  location 
in  the  6  counties  bordering  Lake  Erie,  and 
having  one  of  the  best  bathing  beaches  of 
Ontario  located  at  Port  Burwell,  a  provincial 
park  could  be  developed  in  this  area.  This 
land  is  now  owned  by  private  interests,  and 
every  week-end  sees  hundreds  visiting  this 
particular  beach.  This  area  could  be  devel- 
oped, and  it  might  interest  the  House  that 
within  a  120-mile  radius  of  this  area  is  located 
almost  one-half  the  population  of  this 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  deem  it  a  very  great  honour 
to  represent  the  important  riding  of  Elgin. 
It  was  my  privilege  to  be  elected  in  a  by- 
election  in  January,  1958,  and  since  that  time 
6  by-elections  have  been  held  throughout 
Ontario.  These  by-elections  indicate  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  Ontario  and,  in  each 
and  every  instance,  hon.  members  of  this 
government  have  been  elected— 4  by  majori- 
ties, and  2  by  unanimous  consent  of  their 
electorate.  The  people  of  Ontario  appreciate 
good  government  and  the  high  calibre  of 
leadership  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost). 

I  congratulate  the  6  new  hon.  members. 
This  government  has  won  these  many 
by-elections  because  it  has  presented  to  the 
people  of  Ontario  an  enviable  record  of 
accomplishment,  not  a  group  of  empty 
promises.  When  it  is  necessary  for  this  gov- 
ernment to  appeal  to  the  electorate  of  this 
province,  the  people  of  Ontario  will  say  to 
our  hon.  Prime  Minister,  in  appreciation  of 
his  capable  leadership  and  administration, 
"Well  done  and  carry  on." 

Mr.  H.  J.  Price  (St.  David):  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction, 
I  rise  in  the  House  today  to  take  part  in 
this  budget  debate. 

I  would  like,  first  of  all,  to  refer  to  the 
passing  of  Colonel  Thomas  Kennedy,  the  late 
member  for  Peel.  He  was,  I  think,  the  sage 
of  the  House  and  one  on  whom  we  could 
always  rely  for  information,  advice  and  assist- 
ance. I  know  the  new  hon.  members  who 
came  into  the  House  this  year  have  missed 
a  great  deal  in  not  having  the  opportunity  of 
his  counsel.  He  contributed  much  not  only 
to  his  riding  but  to  the  province  as  a  whole. 
Everyone  who  knew  him  is  going  to  miss  him 
very  much. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
congratulating  the  hon.  members  for  London 
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South  (Mr.  Jackson)  and  Cochrane  North  (Mr. 
Brunelle)  for  the  manner  in  which  they  moved 
and  seconded  the  motion  for  an  address  in 
reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne.  The 
tempo  of  the  House  has  been  quite  rapid  as 
a  result  of  the  addresses  they  made  to  us. 

This  year  was  rather  unusvial  in  that  we 
have  6  new  hon.  members  coming  into  the 
House  during  one  session.  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  these  hon.  members— for  St. 
George  (Mr.  Lawrence),  Lanark  (Mr.  Gomme), 
Huron  (Mr.  MacNaughton),  Cochrane  North 
(Mr.  Brunelle),  Renfrew  North  (Mr.  Hamilton), 
and  Hastings  East  (Mr.  L.  H.  Price)— on  their 
election.  I  know,  from  my  personal  observa- 
tions, they  are  all  forthright  men  who  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions.  They  will  rep- 
resent their  electors  well.  They  have  also  an 
important  role  to  play  in  the  political  life  of 
Ontario. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterloo  North  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  on  his  being  elected  leader  of 
the  Opposition  party.  It  represents  a  great 
challenge.  I  know  that  he  will  do  a  good 
job  and  that  he  has  an  important  future  in 
the  political  affairs  of  our  province. 

I  am  reminded  that  it  is  the  two-party 
system  which  has  built  Canada,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  well-being  of  our  province  and 
our  country.  The  party  of  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition,  and  our  own,  will,  I  hope, 
continue  to  be  the  parties  on  which  the 
people  of  this  province,  and  Canada,  will 
depend  to  give  them  the  kind  of  government 
tliey  require. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  on  the  manner 
in  which  he  introduced  his  first  budget  in 
the  House.  I  know  that  we  can  look  forward 
to  his  introducing  many  more  in  the  future. 
We  had  3  former  Provincial  Treasurers  in 
the  House  this  year,  and  it  was  with  pleasure 
we  observed  they  were  here  to  see  our  new 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  introducing  his 
first  budget. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  the 
riding  of  St.  David.  It  is  an  urban  riding 
and  occupies  one  of  the  oldest  sections  of 
the  city  of  Toronto.  One  of  the  things  of 
which  we  are  proud  in  St.  David  riding  is 
Regent  Park,  which  is  the  largest  public 
housing  development  in  Canada. 

Regent  Park  was  developed,  as  perhaps 
hon.  members  know,  in  two  sections.  Regent 
Park  North  and  Regent  Park  South.  In  Regent 
Park  South,  the  Central  Mortgage  and  Hous- 
ing people  did  not  see  fit  to  provide  sufficient 
playgrounds  and  recreational  areas. 


I  would  just  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  if,  in  their  ridings, 
public  housing  projects  are  being  developed, 
they  should  keep  in  mind  that  we  cannot  put 
a  large  number  of  people  with  hundreds  of 
children  in  a  small  area  like  Regent  Park 
South,  unless  we  have  proper  playgrounds 
and  areas  for  these  children  to  play  in.  By 
failing  to  provide  recreational  areas,  I  am 
afraid  we  are,  in  the  end  result,  only  going  to 
contribute  to  juvenile  deliquency  which  is  one 
of  the  things  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

There  is  still  the  possibility  that  we  can 
acquire  several  old  buildings  in  the  Regent 
Park  South  area  and  build  a  recreational 
centre.  I  would  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Development 
( Mr.  Nickle )  in  this  connection  because,  I 
think,  with  his  help  we  may  still  be  able 
to  provide  recreational  facilities  in  the  area 
of  Regent  Park  South  which  is  so  necessary  if 
we  are  going  to  achieve  our  purpose. 

I  noticed  recently  that  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  ( Mr.  Roberts )  was  investigating  the 
youth  gang  problem  in  Ontario.  Now,  for- 
tunately, I  do  not  think  we  have  too  great 
a  problem  in  Ontario  as  far  as  juvenile 
delinquency  is  concerned,  but  it  is  something 
we  must  watch  very  carefully.  It  can  develop 
over  a  period  of  years,  and  we  should  be 
ever  on  the  alert  to  try  to  eliminate  the 
causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  so  that  we  will 
not  be  faced,  in  a  few  years,  with  a  tremen- 
dous problem  which  would,  if  unchecked, 
crowd  our  courts  and  our  jails.  I  think  we 
owe  it  to  the  youth  of  Ontario  to  delve  into 
the  causes  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  make 
sure  that  we  do  everything  to  curtail  and 
eliminate  it  as  much  as  possible  in  our 
province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  a  list 
of  some  of  the  boards  and  commissions  that 
we  have  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  which 
was  taken  from  the  provincial  auditor's  report 
1956-1957,  pages  17  and  18: 

The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario. 

The  workmen's  compensation  board. 

The  liquor  control  board  of  Ontario. 

Niagara  parks  commission. 

The  Ontario  Northland  transportation  com- 
mission. 

The  Ontario  cancer  treatment  and  research 
foundation. 

The  Ontario  food  terminal  board. 

The  Ontario  stockyards  board. 

The  housing  corporation  limited. 
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The  Ontario  municipal  improvement  cor- 
poration. 

The  Ontario  racing  commission. 

The  Ontario  junior  farmers  establishment 
loan  corporation. 

Alcoholism  research  foundation. 

Ontario  fuel  board. 

Ontario  telephone  authority. 

Ontario  highway  transportation  board. 

The  Ontario-St.  Lawrence  development 
commission. 

The  Ontario  telephone  development  corpor- 
ation. 

The  hospital  services  commission  of 
Ontario. 

The  Ontario  parks  integration  board. 

The  Ontario  water  resources  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listed  21  boards  and 
commissions,  which  are  by  no  means  all  of 
them.  I  mention  these  boards,  not  to  impress 
on  hon.  members  the  number  of  boards  or 
commissions,  but  rather  to  impress  on  them 
the  volume  of  work  which  we  have  delegated 
to  these  boards  and  commissions. 

I  stated  last  year,  and  I  state  now,  that  I 
am  not  opposed  to  government  by  commission. 
Over  the  years  we  have  allocated  certain  res- 
ponsibilities to  boards  and  commissions  which, 
I  think,  they  are  carrying  out  admirably. 

I  did  suggest  in  the  last  session  that  we 
should  have  a  commission  on  youth  or  a 
department  on  youth,  because  I  think  all  the 
problems  involved  in  the  future  training  of 
our  youth  could  be  better  handled  by  a  single 
department. 

We  must  bring  government  closer  to  the 
people.  I  think  that  on  these  boards  and  com- 
missions we  should  have  more  elected  hon. 
members  of  this  House  rather  than  delegating 
the  entire  responsibility  to  men  who  are 
appointed.  I  hope,  in  the  future,  more  of  the 
hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  will  sit  on 
boards  and  commissions,  thus  bringing  gov- 
ernment closer  to  the  people,  which  is 
essential  in  a  democracy. 

I  would  also  like  to  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  that  we  review  all  the  Acts 
which  involve  no  appeal  to  the  courts.  Some 
of  the  Acts  which  have  grown  up  over  the 
years  might  well  be  reviewed  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  they  represent  the  best  method  of 
doing  business  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Recently  I  came  across  a  quotation  from 
Abraham  Lincoln,  which  I  would  like  to  read 
to  hon.  members  because  I  think  it  points  up 


one  of  the  main  differences  between  capital- 
ism and  socialism,  namely,  the  accumulation 
of  private  property.  The  quotation  is  as 
follows: 

I  take  it  that  it  is  best  for  all  to  leave 
each  man  free  to  acquire  property  as  fast 
as  he  can.  Some  will  get  wealthy.  I  don't 
believe  in  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from 
getting  rich,  it  would  do  more  harm  than 
good,  so  while  we  do  not  propose  any  war 
on  capital  we  do  wish  to  allow  the 
humblest  man  an  equal  chance  to  get  rich 
with  anybody  else. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  main 
differences  between  our  concept  of  govern- 
ment and  that  of  the  socialists  is  that  a  person 
should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  private 
property,  which  leads  me  to  my  next  point, 
which  is  expropriation. 

We  must  be  very  cautious  before  we  expro- 
priate any  private  property,  and  then  only  if 
it  is  in  the  public  interest  for  a  highway,  a 
school  or  a  road  or  something  which  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  We  certainly  should  not 
expropriate  property  and  turn  it  over  to 
speculators. 

As  I  think  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  planks  in  my  platform  during  the 
election  in  1955  was  the  hospital  plan.  When 
I  came  into  the  House  I  suggested  that  we 
should  have  a  plan  without  deductibles,  with- 
out a  waiting  period  and  without  co-insur- 
ance. I  think  there  was  some  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  the  people  who  were  considering  it 
then  whether  or  not  these  points  should  be 
included.  I  am  glad  to  say  the  plan  which 
we  adopted  did  not  have  these  undesirable 
features  in  it,  and  I  take  some  credit  for 
bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
committee  and  the  House. 

During  last  August,  it  was  my  pleasure  ta 
attend  the  opening  of  the  Ontario  fire  college 
at  Gravenhurst,  in  the  riding  of  the  hon, 
member  for  Muskoka  (Mr.  Boyer).  This  is  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  we  have  taken  in 
many  years.  There  is  no  question  that  it  wUl 
have  a  very  necessary  function  in  our  prov- 
ince in  years  to  come. 

I  would  like  to  give  hon.  members  the  fire 
losses  for  Ontario  over  a  period  of  years 
which,  I  think,  will  indicate  to  them  the 
necessity  of  having  a  fire  college  where  the 
men  who  are  dealing  with  fire  fighting  and 
fire  prevention  can  be  properly  trained. 

In  1952,  the  fire  losses  in  Ontario  amounted 
to  $30,660,574;  in  1956,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fire  losses  in  Ontario  amounted  to- 
$37,878,720;  in  1958,  our  fire  losses  amounted 
to  $43,745,000.    This  represents  an  increase 
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of  $13  million  between  the  losses  of  1952  and 
those  of  1958.  This  is  only  the  direct  damage; 
it  is  not  the  indirect  damage.  The  economic 
waste  probably  amounts  to  5  or  6  times  these 
figures.  The  fire  college  of  Ontario— the  first 
in  Canada— has  a  worth-while  job  to  perform. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  had  this  to  say 
about  the  fire  college: 

This  fire  college  is  the  first  of  its  kind 
Canada;  it  is  designed  to  give  advanced 
training  to  fire  department  officers  and 
officer  candidates  with  the  intention  that 
these  leaders  will  return  to  their  own 
departments  and  carry  on  basic  training 
of  both  recruits  and  other  fire  fighting 
personnel.  Protection  of  lives  and  property 
of  our  people  from  fire  is  a  great  responsi- 
bility and  a  great  challenge. 

When  we  realize,  too,  that  in  the  years 
between  1952  and  1958,  127  people  were 
Jdlled  as  a  result  of  fires,  and  2,539  people 
injured,  we  can  realize  that  the  fire  college 
has  a  real  job  to  do. 

I  would  hke  to  refer  the  hon.  members 
to  section  26  of  The  Boiler  and  Pressure 
Vessels  Act  which  is  in  effect  in  the  province. 
The  Act,  I  believe,  was  revised  in  1951. 
Now,  I  draw  hon.  members'  attention  to  a 
serious  boiler  explosion  which  occurred  on 
June  9  last  at  1600  Bathurst  Street,  York 
township.  The  page  boys  vdll  distribute  a 
photograph    showing    the    explosion    damage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  explosion  was  caused  by 
excessive  internal  pressure,  not  by  a  low  level 
of  water  which  would  cause  overheating  of 
the  boiler  plates.  Now,  I  want  to  mention 
section  26  of  The  Boiler  and  Pressure  Vessels 
Act,  1951,  which  states  as  follows: 

No  person  shall  operate  any  boiler  or 
use  any  pressure  vessel  unless  a  certificate 
of  inspection  or  certificate  of  approval  with 
regard  to  such  boiler  or  pressure  vessel 
is  in  force. 

In  other  words,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
these  boilers  inspected  each  year,  and  the 
Act  sets  out  very  clearly  that  this  must  be 
done. 

An  inquest  was  held  on  September  29, 
when  the  department  was  then  able  to  pro- 
ceed with  a  charge  against  the  owners  for 
failure  to  comply  with  section  26.  On  October 
31,  the  Isbister  Realty  Company  were  found 
guilty  of  operating  a  boiler  in  Cedervale 
Apartments  at  1600  Bathurst  Street  for  which 
a  certificate  of  inspection  with  regard  to  the 
boiler  was  not  in  force.  The  magistrate  levied 
a  nominal  fine  of  $35. 

Now,  in  this  explosion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
superintendent    was    killed    and    7    persons 


injured,  and  heavy  property  damage  resulted 
to  the  apartment  building.  This  is  just  one 
example  of  what  can  happen  if  a  boiler  is 
not  inspected. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley) 
mentioned  in  his  address,  1  believe,  that  the 
number  of  inspectors  on  his  staff  was  being 
expanded.  I  would  like  to  read  the  report  of 
the  coroner's  jury  which  gave  several  recom- 
mendations, which  I  think  we  should  follow 
very  carefully  and  give  very  serious  attention 
to: 

We,  the  jury,  find  that  John  Armstrong 
came  to  his  death  at  1600  Bathurst  Street 
on  June  9,  1958,  and  tliat  cause  of  death 
was  suffocation  due  to  the  collapse  of  the 
apartment  building.  Such  collapse  was 
caused  by  the  explosion  of  an  over-fired 
boiler  which  was  the  result  of  the  failure 
of  one  or  more  electrical  controls,  com- 
bined with  the  fact  that  the  boiler  was 
equipped  with  an  inadequate  release  valve. 
We,  the  jury,  recommend: 

1.  Every  contractor  or  tradesman  doing 
work  on  boiler  or  other  pressure  vessels 
in  an  apartment  building  is  to  make  a 
report  to  The  Department  of  Labour  of  the 
work  carried  out  immediately  on 
completion; 

2.  The  Department  of  Labour  should 
properly  warn  owners  of  apartment  build- 
ings of  their  responsibilities  to  have  boiler 
inspections  made  and  the  penalty  for 
failure  to  do  so.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
fire  marshal,  on  making  his  regular  inspec- 
tions, should  require  the  boiler  inspection 
report  or  card  to  be  produced.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Laboiu:  to  maintain  a  register  of 
every  apartment  building  and  this  depart- 
ment to  satisfy  itself  that  every  building 
so  recorded  is  inspected  by  an  authorized 
inspector  aimually. 

Now,  it  might  be  impossible  to  employ 
all  the  necessary  inspectors  on  our  own  staff. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  have  some  of  this 
work  allocated  to  companies  equipped  to 
do  it  properly.  It  also  might  be  cheaper  to 
do  it  this  way. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  many  buildings  in 
Ontario  where  a  similar  dangerous  situation 
exists.  We  must  advertise  the  fact  in  the 
newspapers  by  bringing  the  attention  of  our 
citizens  to  this  section  of  the  Act.  And 
then,  if  we  are  able  to  set  up  some  sort  of  a 
register  where  we  can  check  these  buildings 
and  apartment  houses  every  year,  we  will 
know  situations  do  not  exist  such  as  that 
which  brought  about  this  tragic  accident. 

I  believe  the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine 
(Mr.  Fishleigh)  mentioned  during  his  speech 
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this  session,  the  humane  slaughter  bill  which 
we  expect  will  be  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons.  I  mentioned  this  bill  last  year, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  draw  it  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  again  because  it  is  something 
which  I  do  feel  is  very  important.  I  hope 
that  the  bill  will  be  passed  by  the  federal 
Parliament  and  become  law  later  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  there  was  consider- 
able controversy  over  Fort  York,  and  during 
the  time  between  the  close  of  the  session 
until  we  got  under  way  this  year,  no  one 
knew  for  sure  exactly  what  was  going  to 
happen  to  the  old  fort.  I  might  say  I,  for 
one,  was  very  pleased  with  the  way  in  which 
this  matter  was  resolved. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
(Mr.  Cathcart)  is  not  in  his  seat  in  the  House, 
but  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion in  connection  with  his  department  which 
I  did  not  mention  during  the  estimates. 
I  have  noticed  that  some  of  the  photographs 
taken  by  members  of  his  staff  are  on  view 
in  various  government  buildings.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  some  of  his 
employees  to  place  their  own  name  down 
in  the  right  hand  corner  of  these  photographs, 
which  should  not  be  permitted.  If  they  want 
to  go  into  the  photography  business  them- 
selves and  put  their  own  name  on  their 
own  work,  I  think  that  is  fine.  But  to  put 
their  name  on  government  photographs  which 
are  distributed  throughout  the  province  of 
Ontario,  I  think  is  very  definitely  wrong. 
I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Travel  and  Publicity  that  this  situation  be 
corrected. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  most  of  the 
hon.  members  probably  received  yesterday 
a  booklet  in  connection  with  harness  racing 
from  the  Canadian  standard  bred  horse 
society.  I  am  not  going  to  take  up  too  much 
time,  but  there  is  one  section  in  the  booklet 
to  which  I  would  like  to  draw  attention, 
because  I  have  always  been  interested  in 
horses,  and  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
what  some  of  the  hon.  members  have  said 
on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  standard  bred 
horse  society. 

I  think  there  is  very  good  reason  for  our 
lending  them  some  assistance  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  breed  this  type  of  horse 
in  Ontario.  We  certainly  have  the  where- 
withal to  do  it,  and  I  am  very  much  in  favour 
of  helping  them   in   any  way  we  can. 

Last  year,  when  this  was  mentioned  in  the 
House,  I  said  something  about  it  myself, 
and  I  noticed  that  it  was  raised  again  this 
year   by   several   hon.   members. 


On  page  7  of  the  booklet  they  say  there 
are  many  benefits  to  be  realized. 

Country  fairs  in  Ontario  where  harness 
racing  is  extremely  popular  would  benefit 
from  an  extension  of  racing  hours.  Owners 
of  standard  breds  traditionally  race  their 
horses  at  the  local  fairs.  With  better 
stock  they  would  provide  rural  people 
with  the  opportunity  of  watching  high 
class  horse  races. 

In  the  winter  months,  stable  facilities 
at  the  country  race  tracks  are  utilized  as 
winter  quarters  for  horses  in  training. 
With  more  Ontario-owned  horses,  the  fair 
boards  would  realize  more  income  during 
the  winter  months. 

All  of  these  benefits  could  be  realized  if 
the  Ontario  government  would  consent  to 
this  slight  extension  of  the  hours  of  harness 
racing.  In  view  of  the  many  benefits  to 
be  gained  by  a  large  number  of  farmers, 
standard  bred  owners  and  fair  boards, 
we,  of  the  Canadian  standard  bred  horse 
society,  hope  the  Ontario  government  will 
give  favourable  consideration  to  this 
request. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Canadian  standard 
bred  horse  society  gets  no  grant  at  all 
from  the  provincial  government.  The  Cana- 
dian hunter  and  light  horse  improvement 
society  get  a  grant  of  $500  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  They  also  get  a  federal 
grant  of  $5,000  but  they  need  more  money 
from  us  to  carry  on  the  important  work  which 
they  are   doing  right  here  in  this  province. 

The  Canadian  thoroughbred  horse  society 
gets  an  annual  grant  of  $60,000  from  the 
province  of  Ontario.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Good- 
fellow)  that  the  subject  of  horses  belongs 
rightly  in  the  hon.  Minister's  department. 
I  am  all  for  the  thoroughbred  owners  and 
breeders  of  thoroughbreds  getting  considera- 
tion, but  I  believe  their  grant  now  comes 
under  a  vote  outside  agriculture.  I  would 
much  prefer  to  see  that  moved  over  to  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  where  I  suggest 
it  belongs.  We  should  give  the  Canadian 
standard  bred  horse  society  a  grant  some- 
where in  the  neighbourhood  of  $3,500  a  year 
to  carry  on  their  important  work,  and  I  know 
that  the  Canadian  hunter  and  light  horse 
improvement  society  is  experiencing  con- 
siderable difficulty  widi  the  present  small 
grant,  and  I  recommend  theirs  be  increased 
to  $1,500  annually.  I  am  sure  it  would  be 
money  very   well   spent. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  comment  about 
political  morality  inside  and  outside  the 
House.    Certainly  during  the  4  years  I  have 
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been  a  member  of  the  government,  I  want 
to  say  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  my 
confidence  in  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Legislature  has  not  been  shaken  by  anything 
I  have  heard  inside  or  outside  the  House. 
I  am  sure  when  it  comes  time  for  the  people 
of  Ontario  to  voice  their  views,  we  will  find 
they,  too,  share  my  opinion. 

In  closing,  sir,  I  would  just  say  that  I  hope 
to  see  all  the  hon.  members  back  in   1960. 

Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  take  part  in  the  budget  debate, 
I  do  not  think  you  will  be  surprised  if  I 
change  the  tenure  of  the  speeches  of  today 
because  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  to  not 
only  examine  the  sins  of  commission  but 
some  of  the  sins  of  omission  before  this 
budget  debate  concludes. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer ( Mr.  Allan )  for  the  fine  manner  in  which 
he  delivered  his  first  budget  address.  While 
I  do  not  agree  wdth  everything  he  said,  I  did 
admire  the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented, 
because  I  know  what  a  difficult  task  it  is  to 
get  through  a  document  of  that  kind  and 
present  it  in  such  an  understandable  form. 

As  this  session  of  the  Legislature  draws 
to  a  close,  there  are  some  pertinent  observa- 
tions I  would  make.  First  of  all,  I  would  point 
out  that  we  in  Her  Majesty's  loyal  Opposition 
have  a  very  vital  duty  to  perform,  first  in 
critical  examination  of  government  activity, 
and  then  to  draw  to  public  attention  those 
things  we  feel  should  be  made  known  to  the 
public. 

It  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  that 
to  be  critical  one  need  be  personal  or  vindic- 
tive. Nor  should  we  ever  allow  ourselves  to 
weaken  the  stature  of  another  through 
vindictive  insinuation.  The  people  of  Ontario 
do  not  demand  we  do  this,  and  do  not 
appreciate  it  when  we  do  so. 

In  that  vein,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  today 
to  examine  the  needs,  and  in  some  instances 
the  shortcomings  in  policy  or  activity,  of  each 
department.  There  is  no  better  place  to 
start,  I  submit,  than  with  The  Prime  Minister's 
Department. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  in  my 
opinion,  has  great  ability  and  he  commands 
respect,  in  this  House  and  elsewhere,  for 
his  great  abihty  as  leader  of  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  party.  It  is  said  by  competent 
observers  that  some  40  government  members 
of  this  House  were  elected,  in  1955,  not  of 
themselves  but  because  they  were  carried  in 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  The  hon.  gentle- 
man has  become  the  crutch  of  mobility  for 


too   many   lion,    members   of   this    House  for 
too  long. 

If  one  were  to  doubt  that  statement,  one 
need  only  attend  this  House  and  vdtness  the 
deep  silence  with  which  too  many  govern- 
ment hon.  members  face  important  issues  of 
the  day. 

Even  their  irregularity  of  attendance  is 
disturbing,  even  though  it  may  be  tactical 
because  we  are  so  outnumbered.  During  many 
important  debates,  as  few  as  28  attend  the 
House— just  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  on  the 
opposite  side.  It  is  all  the  more  disturbing 
when  we  know  that  21  of  the  now  83 
members  opposite  are  hon.  Ministers,  and 
another  8  or  9  occupy  administrative  posts 
of  one  kind  or  another  in  the  government. 

It  is  actually  a  tribute  to  the  hon.  leader 
opposite  that  he  can  carry  the  load  for  so 
many,  and  yet  discharge  the  onerous  duties 
which  fall  upon  any  Prime  Minister  of  this 
province. 

Perhaps  it  was  strategy.  This  has  been, 
to  say  the  least,   an   exhausting   session. 

And  I  might  say  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
it  was  wound  up  at  noon  today  by  a  rather 
disturbing  incident  when  the  government  hon. 
members  opposite  chose  to  have  a  luncheon 
in  one  of  the  parliamentary  rooms,  and  when 
the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition  presented 
themselves  for  the  usual  meal  in  the  dining 
room,  they  found  it  denuded  of  all  furniture, 
and  no  facilities  were  left  for  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition  to  eat  their  lunch. 

Some  hon.  members:  Shame,  shame. 

Mr.  Wren:  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  even 
took  the  silverware  with  them. 

An  Opposition  outnumbered,  as  we  are, 
by  6  to  1,  presents  a  very  grave  deficiency 
to  good,  or  to  better,  government.  One  must 
have  the  responsibility  of  opposition— and  it 
is  a  very  real  responsibility  indeed— to  fully 
understand  the  labour  of  examining  21  gov- 
ernment departments  and  still  look  after 
one's  own  responsibilities  and  one's  own 
riding.  It  is  distressing  to  observe  the  very 
listlessness  of  many  government  hon.  mem- 
bers in  the  face  of  this  situation. 

It  may  be  complimentary,  Mr.  Speaker— but 
yet  very  upsetting  to  one  who  believes  in 
democracy— to  have  an  hon.  friend  opposite 
say:  "Wren,  you  did  a  good  job  in  your 
speech,"  on  this  or  that,  "I  wish  I  could  say 
the  same  thing."  It  is,  indeed,  an  unhealthy 
situation— a  situation  which  the  public  must 
recognize  and  then  act  to  balance  representa- 
tion in  this  House.  An  oppressive  majority 
is    not    good    for    Ontario    or   for    any   other 
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jurisdiction.  Whatever  we  feel  personally 
about  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  we  all  know 
he  is  a  human  being  who  can  carry  just 
so  much.  The  indifference  of  just  one  govern- 
ment hon.  member  can  well  be  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel's  back. 

As  with  every  hon.  member  of  this  House, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  not  getting  any 
younger,  and  I  would  respectfully  caution  him 
to  guard  his  health  or  suddenly  the  Progres- 
sive-Conservative party  could  be  like  a  ship 
without  a  rudder,  because  if  anything  were  to 
happen  to  the  hon.  gentleman,  there  would  be 
utter  chaos  in  the  ranks  opposite. 

As  a  consequence  of  all  this,  there  has  not 
been  sufficient  attention  paid  to  many  vital 
subjects,  as  I  shall  now  outline  to  the  people 
of  Ontario.  It  has  come  about  through  a 
very  feeling,  I  would  say,  of  cock  indifference 
and  haste  to  put  through  the  business  of  this 
province.  I  think  it  is  well  illustrated  by  an 
editorial  wliich  appeared  in  the  Windsor  Star 
on  Monday,  March  23,  headed:  May  Be 
Sorry. 

It  concerns  an  hon.  friend  of  mine  from  the 
north,  and  I  am  not  directing  this  to  him 
personally,  but  I  am  just  pointing  this  out  as 
an  attitude  of  some  of  the  hon.  members 
opposite.     The  editorial  reads  as  follows: 

Some  people  get  too  heady  with  power. 
That  seems  to  have  happened  to  G.  J. 
Monaghan,  Progressive-Conservative  MPP 
for  Sudbury,  judging  from  the  remarks  he 
made  at  his  nomination  meeting.  Mr. 
Monaghan  was  quoted  as  saying: 

"The  position  of  the  present  regime  is 
so  strong,  so  unassailable,  that  I  am  sur- 
prised at  the  temerity  of  some  of  the 
opposing  parties  deigning  to  place  candi- 
dates in  the  field." 

With  the  Conservatives  holding  84  of 
the  98  seats  in  the  Legislature,  government 
MPP's  probably  have  reason  to  be  smug. 
But  aren't  they  forgetting  something? 

and  these  are  the  editor's  words: 

It  was  only  in  1957  that  the  federal 
Liberals  were  riding  high  and  mighty.  Some 
of  them  had  the  same  attitude:  "Who  is 
to  beat  us?"  Well,  they  found  out.  The 
voters  may  have  the  same  idea  in  the 
coming  provincial  election.  Expressions  such 
as  voiced  by  Mr.  Monaghan  could  easily 
backfire. 

Mr,  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  There  is  a 
burst  of  fire  over  there  now. 

Mr.  Wren:  There  are,  Mr.  Speaker,  there- 
fore,  some  observations   I  will  make  before 


examining    the    government,    department    by 
department. 

First  of  all,  as  the  session  draws  to  a  close 
we  find  these  omissions: 

1.  No  promise  of  settlement  in  the  forsee- 
able  future  for  what  now  exceeds  an  obliga- 
tion of  $125  million  a  year  owed  to  us, 
according  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Ontario,  by  the  government  at  Ottawa. 

2.  There  is  no  apparent  pressure  upon 
Ottawa  for  realistic  development  of  the 
Lakehead  ports  ahead  of  the  American  pro- 
jects at  Duluth.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
federal  government  has  projected  $7.5  million 
to  develop  the  Lakehead  as  against  $100 
million  by  other  interests  to  develop  Duluth 
in  the  American  waters. 

3.  There  is  no  clear  policy  for  realistic 
development  of  secondary  and  township  roads 
in  northern  and  northwestern  Ontario. 

4.  There  is  no  promise  of  projected  agri- 
cultural development  in  the  north. 

5.  There  is  no  promise  of  solution  to  unem- 
ployment, and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
set  up  an  employment  council  to  discuss  this 
very  urgent  situation. 

6.  There  is  no  promise  except  a  committee, 
a  promise  which  we  had  in  1955,  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  agriculture. 

7.  There  is  no  provision  heard  so  far  for 
secondary  industry  and  its  stability. 

8.  There  is  no  plan  for  the  intensification 
of  industry  in  metropolitan  Toronto. 

9.  Flat  rejection  to  both  management  and 
labour  for  improved  labour  legislation  in 
Ontario. 

10.  No  provision  for  aid  in  education  save 
to    the    genius    type. 

11.  No  provision  for  low-cost  housing. 

12.  No  aid  to  small  business  has  been 
outlined. 

13.  There  is  no  proper  record  of  the 
deliberations  of  this  House.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Hansard  from  Ottawa,  even  though 
it  is  mailed  here,  appears  on  our  desks  3  days 
before   our  own. 

14.  There  is  no  provision  anywhere  in 
the  debate  or  discussion  to  help  people  to 
alleviate  the  high  cost  of  drugs  and  medicines 
in  this  province. 

Now,  in  dealing  with  the  departments 
concerned,  I  will  turn  first  to  The  Department 
of  Agriculture.  And  I  would  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  without  the  appointment  or 
utilization  of  a  committee  or  a  commission, 
there  are  certain  facts  which  stand  out 
glaringly    in    regard   to    this    industry. 
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There  should  be  an  immediate  assessment 
of  the  effects  of  automation  and  technology 
on  agricultural  production. 

This  should  be  done,  first,  by  a  proper 
economic  forecast  of  trends  and  developments 
as  they  affect  Ontario;  secondly,  we  should 
have  imaginative  marketing  leading  to  sur- 
plus disposal  of  quality  products  through  a 
separate  ministry  of  trade  which  would 
include  farm  marketing  in  one  of  its  divisions, 
and  also,  the  marketing  of  other  products, 
not  necessarily  agriculture,  in  other  divisions. 
I  may  say  here  that  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  a  man  for  farm  marketing,  not 
necessarily  an  agriculturist  but  one  possessed 
of  real  ability  in  sales  and  public  relations. 
Thirdly,  we  should  have  imaginative  plan- 
ning to  encourage  and  support  co-operative 
structure  in  farm  management  to  meet  the 
threats  of  vertical  integration  and  the  associ- 
ated disappearance  of  the  independent  farmer 
if  we  do  not  do  something  about  it  quickly. 
We  cannot  wait  two  years  for  a  report 
before   we   start. 

And  fourthly,  I  suggest  that  the  proposed 
committee  is  an  election  force  proposed 
to  the  agricultural  population  of  the  province 
as  was  done  prior  to  the   1955  election. 

In  the  Department  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  there  are  one  or  two 
remarks  I  want  to  make.  First  of  all,  I  want 
to  say  I  believe  that  the  Ontario  provincial 
police  should  be  continued  as  the  policing 
force  in  this  province.  And  I  might  add  that 
it  is  my  personal  belief,  with  my  very  close 
association  with  this  force,  that  they  are 
doing  a  good  job  under  very  difficult  circum- 
stances,   especially    in   the    north    country. 

But  I  think  they  should  be  helped  in  some 
,of  the  following  ways: 

First  of  all,  I  would  propose— and  I  was 
'disappointed  it  did  not  come  from  the 
government  side— that  a  training  college  for 
Ontario  police  constables  should  be  estab- 
lished where  hand-picked  recruits  will  receive 
an  initial  6  months'  training  course  in  all 
aspects  of  police  work  and  administration.  I 
would  suggest  here  that  the  requirements 
for  entrance  to  this  college  should  be  a 
minimum  of  grade  12  at  18^  years  of  age 
or  over,  and  a  maximum  age  of  23  where  they 
are  university  graduates. 

Following  graduation  from  the  initial  6 
months'  course,  I  would  suggest  that  a  recruit 
should  be  attached  to  larger  detachments 
under  inspectors  and  sergeants  for  practical 
training  in  tlie  field  for  one  year,  then 
return  to  the  college  for  a  further  training 
period  of  3  months  for  assessment  and 
permanent  career   appointment. 


I  am  suggesting  this,  first  of  all,  as  a  long- 
range  plan  to  generally  improve  the  set-up 
of  the  provincial  police  force  and,  secondly, 
so  that  the  police  force  itself  would  be  able  to 
set  up  a  nucleus  of  highly  trained  men  for 
speciahst  functions,  and  they  would  also  be 
available  for  appointment  as  heads  of  smaller 
municipal  police  forces   in   the   province. 

I  diink  every  hon.  member  in  this  House 
is  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
smaller  municipalities  find  themselves,  from 
time  to  time,  due  to  the  unavailability  of 
highly  trained  men  to  take  over  the  post  of 
chief  of  the  various  smaller  towns  and  smaller 
cities. 

Another  thing  I  think  which  should  be 
done,  and  which  I  thought  would  be  brought 
about  or  suggested  by  this  government  at  this 
session,  is  that  we  should  appoint  solicitors— 
either  on  a  fee  basis  or  some  other  part-time, 
or  perhaps  full-time,  basis— in  zones  of  the 
province  to  handle  appeals  by  persons  con- 
cerning property  expropriations  by  govern- 
ment and  related  invasions  of  civil  and 
property  rights. 

These  solicitors,  I  submit,  should  be  paid 
an  adequate  fee  by  the  government,  and 
some  of  the  costs  by  the  persons  aggrieved. 
But  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
many  solicitors  have  told  me  how  impossible 
is  the  situation  in  which  they  find  themselves 
when  they  have  to  appeal  to  a  commission 
or  board  of  government  which  has  expro- 
priated property. 

And,  following  along  with  what  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Child)  said  the 
other  day,  there  should  be  appointment  of  a 
number  of  barristers  on  a  fee  basis  to  assist 
persons   with   the   small   debt  cases. 

In  the  field  of  education,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  happy  with  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Minister  (Mr.  Dunlop)  to  advance  scholarships 
and  bursaries  and  like  assistance  under  certain 
circumstances  of  high  qualification  and  a 
high  degree  of  interest. 

There  is  one  important  area  of  students 
which  I  think  is  being  neglected  under  the 
present  policy,  and  I  think  should  be  given 
attention.  I  would  suggest  to  this  House,  from 
what  we  have  read  at  least,  that  Winston 
Churchill  was  not  an  outstanding  scholar 
by  any  means,  yet  he  became  one  of  the 
world's  great  statesmen  and  one  of  the  men 
we  were  glad  to  have  with  us  when  we 
found  ourselves  in  dark  peril  during  the 
last   war. 

I  would  suggest,  too,  from  what  we  have 
read,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  not  an  outstanding  leader  in  his  class  at 
West  Point  and  other  educational  institutions, 
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but  he,  too,  became  head  of  the  greatest  free 
state  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

I  would  like  to  see,  in  The  Department  of 
Education,  an  acceleration  of  scholarships 
and  bursaries  to  desiring  students  who  need 
not  necessarily  possess  outstanding  academic 
ability  at  the  secondary  level,  but  possess 
a  genuine  desire  to  further  their  education. 
I  would  suggest  here  that  home  and  local 
environment,  or  perhaps  the  quality  of  teach- 
ing in  smaller  places,  could  make  it  impos- 
sible—despite real  desire  on  the  part  of  a 
student— for  the  student  to  qualify  and  attain 
the  marks  now  necessary  for  financial  assist- 
ance  under   the  present  plans. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  see  in  the 
field  of  education  is  a  drive  to  encourage 
university  graduates  to  enter  the  teaching 
profession  at  the  elementary  level.  I  think 
ihere  that  salary  schedules  should  be  adjusted, 
at  the  elementary  level,  to  a  more  realistic 
proportion  to  those  paid  at  the  secondary 
level. 

We  should  encourage,  as  they  are  now 
doing  in  Manitoba,  for  example,  an  upward 
adjustment  in  grants  to  those  elementary 
schools  and  elementary  authorities  employing 
university  graduates.  Not  even  a  majority 
of  elementary  students  ever  go  to  a  university, 
and  I  repeat  here— just  for  the  sake  of  refer- 
ence only— a  statement  I  made  during  my 
speech  on  the  address  in  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
majority  of  elementary  students  never  do 
get  to  schools  of  higher  learning,  or  colleges 
or  universities,  we  must  pay  more  attention 
to  our  technical  training  schools  and  to 
competent  schools  adjusted  according  to  local 
needs. 

I  would  suggest,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in 
the  relief  which  is  so  vitally  necessary  to  the 
home  owner  in  the  cost  of  education,  that  we 
might  have  considered  payment  to  local  juris- 
dictions of  grants  equal  to  75  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cost  to  home  owners  or  to  farm 
homes,  plus  two  acres,  wherever  equalization 
of  assessment  has  been  effected  in  the 
province. 

For  example,  where  the  home  owner  in 
1959  was  charged  $100  for  education  in  a 
total  tax  bill  of  $200,  at  the  municipal  level, 
the  education  portion  of  the  local  tax  on 
dwellings  and  on  farm  homes  would  be 
reduced  to  a  $25  figure. 

I  want  to  see,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  deter- 
mined effort  on  the  part  of  The  Department 
of  Education  to  persuade  the  people  at 
Ottawa  to  permit  our  educational  authorities 
in  Ontario  to  further  invade  the  field  of  edu- 
cation for  Indians,  both  child  and  adult.     I 


think  the  time  has  come  when  these  people 
should  be  completely  fitted  into  our  educa- 
tional system  despite  the  opposition  we  are 
bound  to  encounter  from  the  people  in  charge 
of  Indian  affairs  at  Ottawa. 

In  the  field  of  health,  we  have  all  been 
disturbed,  despite  the  explanations  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  yesterday, 
about  the  hardship  which  is  created  in  some 
areas  by  requirement  of  payment  of  hospital 
premiums  on  an  advanced  basis. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  difficulties  of 
collections  on  such  a  large  scale  as  is  neces- 
sary in  the  health  insurance  organization.  But 
I  do  feel  that  we  can  approach  this  on  a  more 
realistic  basis,  perhaps  allowing  those  who  are 
hard  pressed  to  pay  on  a  month-to-month— 
perhaps  on  a  lesser— basis  than  the  3  or  6 
months  now  required,  and  allow  those  who 
want  to  pay  for  a  greater  period  of  time  a 
suitable  discount,  if  they  want  to  pay,  per- 
haps, a  year  in  advance  and  eliminate  the 
red  tape  and  bother  of  sending  payments 
in  oftener. 

I  would  like  to  say,  too,  regarding  insur- 
ance that  the  day  of  grace  for  the  hospital 
insurance  in  force  should  not  actually  be 
just  one  day;  an  assurance  should  be  given 
to  everyone  insured  under  the  plan  that 
simple  errors  or  simple  omissions  of  responsi- 
bility in  regard  to  payment  of  premiums  are 
not  going  to  jeopardize  their  receiving  tlie 
services  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 

I  would  like  to  have  heard  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  suggest  that  he  would 
work  out  some  system  to  guarantee  loans  to 
doctors  and  dentists  who  seek  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  northern  regions  of  the 
province.  I  would  point  out  here  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  that,  as  far  as  dental 
surgeons  are  concerned,  the  need  is  becoming 
quite  desperate.  But  the  reaction  I  get  from 
young  people  in  Toronto  here,  who  are  study- 
ing dentistry,  is  that  the  distance  from  Toronto 
and  the  cost  of  setting  up  in  the  north  is 
rather  prohibitive  when  they  can  associate 
themselves  quickly  upon  graduation  with 
someone  in  the  city  and  immediately  avail- 
able. 

I  would  also  like  to  have  heard  about  some 
funds  being  set  aside  in  The  Department  of 
Health  for  the  appointment  of  full-time  health 
nurses  in  the  schools  in  the  territorial  districts 
where  there  is  no  municipal  organization. 
And,  as  I  suggested  in  my  Throne  speech,  I 
would  like  to  see  the  appointment  of  one  or 
two  medical  officers  of  health  to  travel  with 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  and 
with  other  supervisory  personnel  in  remote 
areas  of  the  north. 
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In  the  field  of  Hydro,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  chairman  of  Hydro  had  stated  publicly 
that  it  is  his  intention— and  I  suppose  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  commission— to  increase 
Hydro  rates,  that  the  Hydro  rates  as  suggested 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  ( Mr.  Whicher ) 
on  two  or  three  occasions  should  be  reduced 
in  the  rural  areas  by  25  per  cent,  of  the 
1959  base. 

And,  going  along  with  the  hon.  member 
who  just  spoke  ahead  of  me  this  afternoon, 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  David  (Mr.  H.  J. 
Price),  I  would  suggest  here  that  I  think  it  is 
a  matter  of  vital  importance,  especially  after 
the  explanations  we  have  heard  from  the  hon. 
Minister  who  represents  the  government  on 
Hydro  (Mr.  Macaulay),  and  of  the  subsequent 
explanations  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  that, 
in  the  public  interest,  one  member  of  Her 
Majest>''s  loyal  Opposition  should  be 
appointed  to  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Com- 
mission of  Ontario.  Now,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  Opposition  members  might  be 
on  boards  or  commissions,  that  it  Is  the 
responsibility  of  government  to  govern  and  to 
be  responsible  for  and  defend  their  actions. 

We  have  had  it  explained  to  us  in  great 
detail  that  Hydro  is  not  necessarily  a  govern- 
ment department,  or  a  government  agency, 
that  we  are  just  partners  in  what  might  be 
called  co-operative  enterprise  with  the  muni- 
cipalities and  other  like  jurisdictions  in  the 
province.  If  that  is  so,  and  if  that  thinking 
is  valid,  then  I  think  participation  in  the 
people's  movement,  as  we  might  call  it, 
should  be  enjoyed  by  all  shades  of  political 
opinion  in  the  province,  so  that  the  people 
concerned  should  be  fully  represented,  to 
see  that  the  province  guarantees  their 
great  indebtedness. 

Certainly  the  people  who  pay  the  rates 
which  support  the  commission  should  be 
fully  represented.  By  being  represented  on 
the  commission.  Opposition  groups  as  well 
as  the  government— no  matter  who  the  govern- 
ment of  the  day  might  be— would  be  fully 
informed  on  all  aspects  of  the  commission's 
operations. 

In  The  Department  of  Highways,  the  new 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  has 
made  some  great  steps  towards  completing 
the  trans-Canada  highway  across  northern 
and  northwestern  Ontario.  And  I  want  to 
compliment  the  hon.  Minister  here  for  his 
forthrightness  in  meeting  people  who  have 
matters  of  interest  and  concern  to  discuss, 
and  for  sitting  down  with  them  in  a  free 
and  friendly  manner  to  extract,  from  all 
shades  of  opinion  and  concern,  what  might 
be  the  best  possible  solution  to  a  particular 
problem. 


I  think  he  has  an  excellent  approach  ta 
his  new  duties,  and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  all  sides  of  the  House,  that 
if  he  continues  to  offer  that  same  kind  of 
co-operation  he  will  get  nothing  but  the 
same  kind  of  co-operation  in  return. 

It  is,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  very  vital 
interest  to  northwestern  Ontario,  from  where 
I  come,  that,  in  addition  to  a  realistic 
approach  to  harbour  development  at  the 
Lakehead,  the  trans-Canada  highway  be 
completed  as  quickly  as  possible.  And  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  thinking  which  I  think 
is  valid,  that,  in  addition  to  completing  the 
trans-Canada  highway  in  its  present  form, 
immediate  consideration  should  be  given  ta 
making  it  into  a  4-lane  highway,  due  to  the 
heavy  truck  transport  which  will  follow  the 
road  across  northwestern  Ontario  when  the 
Seaway  opens. 

The  other  day  I  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  plan  put  forth  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Kent  East  (Mr.  Spence)  when  he  dis- 
cussed in  some  detail  the  programme  which 
was  carried  out  by  the  government  of  the 
state  of  North  Carolina  in  the  taking  over  of 
the  county  and  township  roads  in  that  state. 
By  bringing  them  up  to  a  standard  grade 
condition,  hard-surfacing  them,  that  govern- 
ment thereby  brought  about  not  only  an 
acceleration  of  commerce  through  the  state 
itself,  but  great  development  of  industry 
within  the  state. 

And,  I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
one  of  the  great  problems  we  have— partic- 
ularly in  northern  and  northwestern  Ontario- 
is  one  of  rebuilding  our  township  roads,, 
our  statute  labour  board  roads  and,  indeed, 
our  secondary  highways,  and  bringing  them 
up  to  a  point  where  they  are  not  only  safe 
but  readily  usable  and  accessible  to  traffic. 
The  actual  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  these 
roads  would  be  brought  sharply  down  if 
they  were  properly  graded  and  hard-surfaced. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Kent  East  the  other  day,  when  he  talked 
about  the  plan  in  North  Carolina,  through 
a  plan  of  debt  retirement  based  on  some- 
thing like  $10  million  a  year,  the  initial 
programme  was  able  to  grade  and  hard- 
surface  some  14,000  miles  of  township  and 
county  roads.  And,  presently,  that  programme 
has  expanded  to  a  point  where,  today,  their 
programme  has  extended  as  far  as  54,000 
miles  under  the  same  sort  of  arrangement. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  was  so  interested  in 
the  presentation  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Kent  East,  and  in  the  data  he  had  available, 
that  he  is  going  to  visit  the  area  and  have 
a  look  at  the  programme  himself. 
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In  the  field  of  labour  relations,  there  are 
■one  or  two  observations  I  want  to  make. 
First  of  all,  we  have  had  debates  on  one  or 
two  resolutions,  and  on  the  labour  estimates 
itself,  which  I  think  clearly  express  the  policy 
of  intent  of  our  party  as  far  as  labour  matters 
are  concerned. 

The  right  of  labour  to  association  within 
unions  of  their  own  choice,  with  all  matters 
of  certification,  decertification,  bargaining, 
and  so  on,  evolved  in  proper  democratic 
fashion,  is,  of  course,  a  facet  of  our  policy. 

We  suggest,  too,  in  the  light  of  what  has 
happened  in  recent  days,  that  no  collective 
agreement  resolved  under  the  law  shall  be 
affected  by  provincial  legislation  during  the 
life  of  any  agreement,  that  full  enforcement 
of  the  law— where  violence  is  real  or 
threatened— is  an  indisputable  necessity  in  any 
well-governed  state.  And  protection  to  inno- 
cent parties  to  a  labour-management  dispute 
is  one  of  the  problems  which  we  have  to 
resohe  before  too  long. 

Now,  in  this  particular  department,  I  want 
to  say  something  about  labour-management 
relations  in  the  woods  and  in  the  forest  indus- 
try. I  want  to  clear  up  some  apprehensions 
or  misapprehensions  which  seem  to  have 
arisen. 

In  the  strike  which  took  place  in  the  Mara- 
thon limits  in  northwestern  Ontario,  in  the 
last  few  months,  which  was  subsequently 
ruled  illegal  by  the  labour  relations  board  a 
few  days  ago,  I  want  to  tell  the  House  some- 
thing which  I  do  not  think  too  many  people 
are  aware  of,  despite  the  sounds  we  hear  from 
some  directions  about  who  is  doing  what  for 
Avhich. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
( Mr.  Spooner ) ,  I  would  point  out  to  this 
House,  has  been  xery  active  in  trying  to 
bring  about  a  fair  and  amicable  settlement 
of  this  dispute,  especially  since  the  working 
men  found  themselves  in  a  rather  awkward 
position  when,  first  of  all,  the  strike  was 
declared  illegal  by  the  labour  relations  board, 
and  then  a  situation  of  season  develops  where 
the  cutting  period  is  just  about  over  in  any 
event. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Lands  and  Forests  for  his  interest  and 
effort  to  protect  the  interests  of  some  men 
who,  whether  they  were  right  or  whether 
they  were  wrong,  acted  on  what  they  thought 
were    their    own    best    interests. 

And  I  want  to  commend  to  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
and  with  him  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
( Mr.  Daley ) ,  the  labour  union  movement  in 
the  woods.  Northwestern  Ontario  would  wel- 


come the  opportunity,  I  think,  to  sit  down  at 
a  conference  with  the  hon.  Ministers  of  Lands 
and  Forests  and  Labour  and  see  what  kind 
of  proposition  coidd  be  worked  out,  in  the 
whole  field  of  labour  and  forest  resources 
industry,  to  stabilize  the  effect  which  labour- 
management  relations  have  upon  the  cost  of 
the  product  in  the  whole  of  northwestern 
Ontario. 

The  other  day,  in  speaking  on  the  estimates 
of  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  I 
made  same  suggestions  and  presented  some 
ideas  of  what  we  might  do  in  the  north  about 
forwarding  the  work  of  the  pulp  and  paper 
and  other  major  industries  and,  indeed,  estab- 
lishing, on  a  firm  basis,  the  position  of  the 
secondary  industries. 

If  there  is  some  repetition  here,  it  will  be 
just  as  well,  because  many  of  these  things 
bear  repeating. 

First  of  all,  we  need  a  real  flexibility  in 
downward  application  of  Crown  dues  where 
economics  produce  the  need  for  downward 
application. 

Secondly,  I  suggest  that  there  should  be 
representation  of  all  sections  of  this  resource 
industry  on  all  committees  of  policy  and, 
while  I  do  not  want  to  labour  the  point, 
I  think  we  should  develop  hinterland  areas  as 
resource  areas  rather  than  the  use  of  the 
term  "wilderness."  We  need  an  all-embrac- 
ing parks  programme  to  meet  the  demands  of 
forecasted  recreation  activities,  and  a  realistic 
application  of  tax  poficy— which  I  would  com- 
mend to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer— in  the 
whole  natural  resources  industry  to  maintain 
high  income  for  workers,  high  productivity, 
and  encouragement  to  expansion. 

I  think,  too,  we  should  give  some  consid- 
eration—as the  government  at  Ottawa  now 
does  in  the  federal  sphere— to  a  3-year  exemp- 
tion on  corporation  income  tax  on  income 
earned  from  investment  related  to  new  devel- 
opments and  the  production  of  new  jobs  in 
the  industry. 

We  should  give  proper  attention  to  the 
secondary  industry  in  the  production  and 
maintenance  of  railway  ties,  lumber  poles, 
culvert  timber,  and  the  like,  to  the  end  that 
they,  too,  will  have  visible  sources  of  supply 
for  future  years. 

And  last,  but  not  least,  we  should  give 
stimulus  to  fish  and  fur  marketing  for  the 
Indian  people  within  this  department. 

I  would  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  to 
refer  to  some  of  the  discussion  which  arose 
at  a  meeting  of  the  industry  in  Montreal 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  still  continuing 
in  the  woodlands  section  of  the  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  association. 
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In  the  Montreal  Gazette  this  morning, 
Mr.  Fowler,  who  is  the  president  of  the 
Canadian  pulp  and  paper  association,  points 
out  something  which  I  referred  to  during 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 
estimates  the   other  night.    I   quote: 

Mr.  Fowler  warned  that  strict  attention 
would  have  to  be  paid  to  cost  of  wood  and 
the  amount  of  wood  required  by  the  mills. 
Underproduction  or  overproduction  of 
wood  would  prove  costly  to  woodland 
companies. 

And  another  man,  Mr.  McLagan,  the  chair- 
man of  another  section,  during  the  discussion 
said: 

And  it  is  well  to  remember  that  outside 
of  Canada  only  the  Soviet  Union  has  forest 
resources  capable  of  greatly  increased  out- 
put, and  the  Russians  are  rapidly  develop- 
ing their  logging  industry. 

Now,  those  are  two  factors  which  I  do  not 
think  I  could  emphasize  too  greatly,  because 
they  are  actually  the  cornerstones  of  economic 
development  of  the  north  and  northwest  sec- 
tions of  the  province,  as  far  as  the  forest 
industries  are  concerned. 

There  I  would  again  suggest,  and  perhaps 
emphasize,  how  valuable  it  might  be  if  indus- 
try, labour,  the  hon.  Ministers  of  Labour  and 
Lands  and  Forests  were  to  convene  a  confer- 
ence to  say  what  long-range  planning  we 
might  project,  in  order  to  give  some  guar- 
antees of  stablized  income  to  the  work  force 
in  the  woods,  as  well  as  seeing  to  it  that  the 
cost  of  the  raw  products  delivered  at  our 
mills  is  kept  in  line  with  realistic  application 
of  the  cost  to  eventual  market  prices.  Also, 
they  could  determine  where  we  have  to 
adjust,  where  we  have  to  come  back  and  con- 
vince the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  that  he 
should  reduce  taxation,  or  should  perhaps 
reduce  timber  dues,  because  it  is  far  more 
important  to  keep  men  at  work,  and  indeed 
far  cheaper  to  keep  them  at  work,  than  it  is 
to  pay  them  out  of  a  social  welfare  fund. 

In  the  field  of  The  Department  of  Mines, 
I  think  the  same  situation  applies,  particularly 
in  the  gold  mining  industry  where  we  should 
keep  in  mind  the  need  for  flexibility,  in  royal- 
ties and  taxation,  to  meet  any  challenge  to 
our  economy  due  to  competition  outside. 
Restricted  tax  exemptions  should  be  used  to 
encourage  new  development  in  the  base 
metals  and  gold,  thereby  creating  job 
opportunities. 

Here  in  this  field,  which  is  related,  of  course, 
to  The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests, 
we  need  greatly  expanded  projection  of  access 
roads  to  open  new  areas  to  exploration.    Here 


I  would  repeat  a  suggestion  I  advanced  in 
the  Throne  speech  about  support  to  pros- 
pecting parties,  and  would  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney)  that  it  would 
be  money  well  spent  to  consider  grub-staking 
in  prospecting  fields,  to  the  extent  of  $3  per 
day  per  man,  for  any  qualified  parties  going 
into  the  field. 

Now,  in  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  of  course,  there  must  be,  we  submit, 
a  redetermination  of  provincial-municipal 
fiscal  responsibility.  That  cannot  be  done,  we 
realize,  to  its  ultimate  degree  until  some 
understanding  is  reached  with  the  government 
at  Ottawa  on  a  federal-provincial  fiscal 
matter. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  be  finding  out  what 
the  total  of  the  debenture  debt  now  is,  which 
is  carried  by  the  home  owner  and  the  farm 
home  owner,  for  such  services  as  hospitals  and 
related  social  services. 

I  think  the  time  has  come,  particularly 
when  we  are  not  only  taxing  but  charging 
people  under  health  projects,  when  we  should 
not  only  assume  tlie  responsibility  for  new 
hospital  construction,  and  the  leadership  of 
new  hospital  construction,  but  we  should  be 
prepared,  too,  to  assume  debenture  debts  car- 
ried by  the  municipal  taxpayers  in  this  and 
related  fields. 

In  the  field  of  municipal  affairs,  too,  I 
would  point  out  a  rather  disturbing  situation 
at  Elliot  Lake,  a  community  which  is  already 
deeply  concerned  about  its  own  industrial 
future  through  related  attitudes  of  marketing 
south  of  the  line.  I  am  told  as  recently  as 
this  month,  in  other  words,  March  1959,  the 
municipal  budget  for  that  community  for  the 
year  1958  is  not  yet  approved,  and  the  budget 
for  the  year  1959  is  yet  to  follow. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  a  minimum  of  100 
mills  might  be  necessary  to  carry  the  1958 
tax  load  of  the  ratepayer  in  Elliot  Lake,  and 
another  100  mills  would  be  necessary  if  The 
Municipal  Act  is  followed  out  for  the  year 
1959.  Thus,  there  will  be  a  possible  levy  of 
200  mills  in  the  one  year  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  debentures  for  vast  works  need  to  be 
sold. 

I  think  this  matter  deserves  consideration, 
and  I  understand  that  representations  will  be 
made  during  the  week  of  March  31  on  this 
particular  subject. 

Now,  regarding  The  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  if  I  am  not  too  far 
out  on  this,  I  believe  that  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  housing  programme  of  the  province 
is  the  responsibility  of  this  department.  I 
suggest  here  that  we  have  to  do  something, 
and   do   it   very   quickly,   for   people   in   the 
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income  levels  of  $4,500  and  less.  I  point  out 
that  a  vast  proportion  of  the  population  of 
Ontario  is  in  that  category,  and  they  are 
finding  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  acquire 
decent  housing. 

Therefore,  I  suggest,  with  the  full  approval 
of  the  Liberal  party  in  Ontario,  that  a 
policy  should  be  set  out  that,  where  incomes 
are  $4,500  a  year  or  less,  people  should  be 
able  to  purchase  a  home  for  a  down  payment 
of  not  more  than  $500.  And  if  the  partici- 
pant is  a  qualified  purchaser,  and  is  otherwise 
reliable,  that  he  should  be  able  to  apply 
the  value  of  his  labour  in  the  building  of 
his  own  home  toward  the  cost  of  the  down 
payment. 

In  other  words,  if  he  did  a  couple  of 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  work  on  the 
property  at  union  rates  of  pay,  paid  by  the 
contractor  in  charge  of  the  building,  then 
that  $200  could  be  applied  against  the  cost 
of  his  down  payment. 

We  would,  of  course,  limit  that  to  houses 
of  something  like  $8,500.  It  could  be  paid 
off  on  a  30-year  mortgage  at  4  per  cent., 
a  mortgage  guaranteed  by  the  province,  and 
it  could  be  guaranteed  that,  to  carry  the 
principal,  interest  and  taxes,  the  potential 
purchaser  would  pay  no  more  than  $60  a 
month  for  the  privilege  of  owning  his  own 
home. 

I  think,  especially  in  view  of  what  the 
former  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  said  one 
day,  that  we  have  lost  no  more  than  $34  in 
all  the  major  housing  projects  in  which  we 
engaged  over  the  years,  that  we  should  step 
into  this  very  important  field  and  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

I  know  perfectly  well  that  there  are  hon. 
members  of  this  House  who  would  tell  me 
that  one  cannot  build  very  much  for  $8,500, 
because  serviced  lots  perhaps  in  metro- 
politan Toronto  would  be  such  a  price  as  to 
make  a  programme  like  this  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive. 

Well,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
vast  areas  of  the  province  where  we  can 
buy  serviced  lots  for  $500  and  $600  and  very 
good  lots,  too.  And  there  are  thousands  of 
people  who  can  take  advantage  of  it. 

When  the  hon.  member  says  "shoo"  or 
whatever  he  says,  I  can  tell  him  that  right 
in  the  town  of  Dryden,  for  example,  in  my 
riding,  he  can  buy  from  the  corporation  fully 
serviced  lots  for  $425  each,  66  feet  by  150 
feet.  There  are  many  communities  like  this 
all  across  Ontario,  so  I  commend  a  programme 
of  that  kind  to  the  attention  of  hon.  members. 

I    would    also    suggest    that    many    of   the 


desirable  features,  which  were  incorporated 
in  what  the  federal  Department  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  calls  "small  holdings",  should  be  incor- 
porated into  any  housing  programme  of  this 
province.  That  programme  itself  has  worked 
out  very  successfully,  and  instances  of  grief 
have  been  very  rare  indeed.  And  I  think, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  rapid  gobbling  up 
of  all  successful  areas,  that  it  might  be  very 
desirable  indeed  to  get  as  many  young 
people  as  possible  settled  on  so-called  small 
holdings. 

We  cannot  forget,  of  course,  the  necessity 
also  for  low-cost  rental  housing,  but  I  will 
not  deal  with  that  at  the  moment. 

Now,  under  this  department— I  do  not  know 
what  has  happened  to  it,  I  have  not  heard 
too  much  about  it  lately— but  under  this 
department— the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  (Mr.  Nickle)  may  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong— I  think  there  is  still  the  division 
of  civil  defence.  I  do  not  know  what  is  being 
done  about  civil  defence.  In  fact,  one  often 
wonders  about  what  is  being  done  about  a 
great  many  things  having  to  do  with  the 
defence  of  the  country  in  general. 

I  often  wonder,  when  we  hear  about  high 
taxes  for  military  needs  in  Canada,  why  it 
is  that  when  we  drive  down  University 
Avenue,  we  see  the  same  vehicles  parked 
outside  the  armouries,  the  same  old  building 
that  I  saw  20  years  ago.  What  they  are 
doing  I  do  not  know,  but  certainly  little  or 
nothing  is  being  reported  about  civil  defence 
activity  in  Ontario,  and  I  think  something 
realistic  should  be  done  with  it. 

One  of  the  problems  in  the  department 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Phillips), 
which  is  paramount  in  everyone's  mind,  is 
the  difficulty  in  which  this  province  finds 
itself   with    the   civil    service. 

In  recent  days  I  have  received  a  great  many 
telegrams  from  civil  service  personnel  across 
the  province.  And  just  the  other  day  I 
received  one  from  the  Sioux  Lookout  branch, 
from  the  Kenora  branch,  from  the  Dryden 
branch,  the  Rainy  River  district,  a  couple  of 
the  Lakehead  branches,  a  couple  in  Sudbury, 
and  so  on. 

The  whole  purpose  of  these  telegrams 
has  been  to  try  to  enlist  the  support  of 
hon.  members  of  this  Legislature  to  what 
we  believe  to  be  a  just  and  proper  demand 
of  the  civil  service  association  of  Ontario. 
I  do  not  think  they  are  asking  too  much 
when  they  ask  for  some  recognizable  form 
of  bargaining  rights.  And,  with  their  plea 
in  this  regard,  I  am  in  total  and  complete 
agreement. 
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I  realize,  of  course,  that  we  cannot,  in 
the  civil  service  of  any  governing  jurisdiction, 
go  so  far  as  to  permit  the  striking  of 
employees  of  government.  But  I  do  suggest 
that  there  is  an  area  here  where  proper 
recognition  could  be  given  to  this  group 
for  the  negotiation  of  bargaining  agreements, 
and  for  the  proper  processing  of  grievances 
and  the  proper  setting  out  of  all  the  fringe 
benefits,  and  the  accepted  practices  of 
employment  which  are  common  in  industry. 

We  can  do  all  these  things  without  putting 
the  province  in  jeopardy,  and  we  can  do  all 
these  things  witliout  forming  what  seems 
to  be— on  the  surface  at  least— a  company 
union  as  proposed  in  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  the  other  day. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  that  a  Minis- 
ter of  the  Cabinet  should  sit  in  and  tell 
the  civil  service  association  or  even  recom- 
mend to  them  what  they  should  recommend 
to  the  government.  I  think  the  essential 
thing  here  is  that  the  government  should 
not  only  be  prepared  to  meet  the  civil  service 
in  dealing  with  their  bargaining  grievances 
and  so  on,  they  should  be  prepared  also 
to  do  something  about  it  after  they  do  meet. 

I  think  that  is  the  meat  of  the  problem 
with  the  civil  service  generally. 

There  is  another  area  which  is  important 
also,  and  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  asked 
the  question  on  the  order  paper  about  salaries 
and  wages,  and  so  on,  in  The  Department  of 
Highways  in  the  north. 

Just  how— and  I  would  ask  any  hon.  mem- 
ber of  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  who  is 
married  and  has  a  family— just  how  could 
he  keep  a  family,  with  all  the  responsibilities 
entailed,  on  a  wage  of  $1.18  an  hour,  with 
time  off  for  bad  weather  and  so  on?  I 
would  like  to  have  that  explained  to  me. 
These  people  are  deserving  of  some  proper 
and  equitable  form  of  recognition  of  their 
needs. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  it  could  or  should 
be  done  in  a  piecemeal  fashion  by  setting 
one  district  up  against  the  other.  The  proper 
place  for  it  to  be  done  is  through  the  civil 
service  association  itself  and  their  bargain- 
ing representatives. 

I  cannot  imagine  how  this  government 
could  get  into  much  trouble  if  it  accepts 
some  of  the  principles  of  collective  bargain- 
ing and  negotiation  here.  The  civil  service 
have  never  let  us  down  before  in  other  areas, 
I  do  not  know  why  this  government  should 
suspect  or  expect  that  they  would  let  us 
down  in  this. 

Under  The  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Secretary,  we  have  had  some  discussion  about 


liquor  and  problems  related  to  it.  I  suggest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  gone  one  step, 
we  have  reduced  the  liquor  permit  now  to 
a  wallet-sized  piece  of  cardboard,  very  beauti- 
fully done  up  in  plastic.  I  suggest  the  next 
step  should  be  the  abolishment  of  these  liquor 
permits   entirely. 

I  suggest  that  to  think  they  do  anything 
at  all  in  the  control  of  the  use  of  spirits 
is  to  be  very  naive  indeed,  because  actually, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  control  the  depart- 
ment has,  with  or  without  the  permit,  the 
only  knowledge  which  it  needs  for  control, 
comes  from  the  purchase  slip  made  out  on 
the  premises  when  the  spirits  are  purchased. 

In  the  province  of  Manitoba,  they  do  with- 
out the  permit,  but  they  still  are  required 
to  make  out  a  purchase  slip.  I  do  not  know 
why  we  cannot  do  the  same  thing  here. 
In  fact,  I  do  not  know  why  Manitoba  has 
to  lead  us  in  so  many  respects. 

I  think,  too,  there  should  be  a  concerted 
programme  of  education,  leading  to  the 
temperate  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  first 
by  creating  a  wholesome  atmosphere  in  the 
taverns  of  the  province,  particularly  those 
where  only  beer  is  sold,  and  permit  the  use 
of  music  and  several  sorts  of  self-generated 
wholesome  entertainment. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  licencing 
cannot  be  extended  to  first-class  eating 
establishments  in  the  province.  There  is  no 
reason  at  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  why  responsible 
hotels— and  surely  they  must  have  to  be 
responsible  because  they  are  completely  con- 
trolled by  the  board— should  not  have  the 
right  to  off-premises  sale  of  beer,  particularly 
where  beer  stores  are  relatively  inaccessible. 

An  hon.  member:    Is  this  Liberal  policy? 

Mr.  Wren:  Yes,  it  is.  He  might  learn  a 
lot,  if  he  would  listen. 

An  hon.  member:  He  does  not  have  to 
learn,  he  knows  everything. 

Mr.  Wren:  In  the  matter  of  liquor  advertis- 
ing, or  the  advertising  of  alcoholic  beverages, 
I  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  we  should 
take  the  hypocrisy  out  of  the  policy  now 
practiced  by  the  Ontario  government. 

I  realize,  from  listening  to  the  hon.  liquor 
commissioner  ( Mr.  Ceilings )  the  other  day, 
that  he  is  chairman  of  a  group  which  is 
apparently  studying  this  situation,  and  I  have 
enough  confidence  in  the  hon.  commissioner 
to  know  that  he  will  certainly  try  to  come 
up  with  some  kind  of  responsible  attitude. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  a 
province  of  our  stature  should  be  following— 
we  should  be  leading— in  this  field. 
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For  instance,  we  see  the  ridiculous  situation 
in  almost  every  magazine  we  read,  and  now 
we  have  the  more  ridiculous  situation  of  pick- 
ing up  many  of  our  local  respected  news- 
papers, to  find  that  something,  purported  to 
be  printed  or  published  outside  the  province, 
is  inserted  in,  or  contained  in,  the  paper 
itself.  I  do  not  know  what  could  be  more 
ridiculous,  or  what  could  show  more  contempt 
for  law  and  regulations. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  doing  our  children  any 
good  either  to  realize  that  this  sort  of  thing 
is  going  on. 

The  radio  and  television  programmes  which 
emanate  from  the  United  States  come  across 
here  constantly  with  liquor  advertising 
directed  at  our  population.  Because  of  these 
facts,  I  am  prepared  to  advocate  that  we 
allow  certain  controlled  advertising  media  for 
these  beverages,  both  in  the  newspapers  and 
on  television. 

We  certainly  cannot  control  what  a  man 
will  do  if  he  wishes  to  turn  to  a  television 
programme  from  the  United  States.  Never- 
theless, I  do  suggest  that  all  the  hon.  Uquor 
commissioner  has  to  do  to  any  brewery  or 
distillery,  who  does  not  want  to  adhere  to 
Ontario's  liquor  advertising  regulations  when 
they  are  made  more  sensible,  is  merely  to 
say  to  them:  "If  you  choose  to  advertise  on 
American  TV  stations,  against  the  intent  of 
our  advertising  policy,  then  your  product  will 
be  removed  from  the  shelves  of  all  premises 
in  the  province  of  Ontario."  I  do  not  know 
of  any  more  effective  way  to  bring  them  into 
line. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the  more 
glaring  advertising  used  on  American  TV 
stations  by  our  own  brewers  and  distillers 
today  might  be  controlled  right  now  by  the 
use  of  that  very  potent  weapon.  I  think  they 
are  just  getting,  in  some  cases,  right  beyond 
the  bounds  of  propriety,  and  are  literally 
thumbing  their  noses  at  this  government  by 
saying:  "You  won't  let  us  advertise  here, 
so  we  will  go  to  the  United  States  and  do 
it." 

I  suggest  that  if  they  are  prepared  to  do 
that,  we  should  be  just  as  prepared  to  say 
to  them:  "Take  your  product  off  our  shelves  if 
you  do  not  want  to  agree  with  our  policy." 

Now,  I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about 
The  Department  of  Reform  Institutions, 
which  happens  to  be  the  responsibility  now  of 
my  hon.  colleague  from  Port  Arthur  (Mr. 
Wardrope ) . 

I  was  very  interested  in  the  hon.  Minister's 
remarks  the  other  day,  and,  from  my  own 
personal  acquaintance  with  him,  I  know  of 
his  own  personal   concern   about   the  use  of 


capital  punishment  in  reform  institutions.  I 
would  suggest  quite  seriously,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  sentence  to  the  lash  or  the  strap  in 
Ontario  should  be  abolished  forever. 

However,  where  we  run  into  the  type  of 
prisoner  who  will  not  behave  himself,  I  would 
suggest  this: 

That  where  a  prisoner  has  committed  a 
violent  offence,  and  where  his  incarceration 
and  his  attitude  is  not  leading  to  reform  in 
any  respect,  then— in  the  face  of  his  absolute 
insubordination  and  refusal  to  reform, 
coupled  with  a  qualified  report  that  his  atti- 
tude does  not  tend  to  reform  and  suggests 
violence  both  within  and  without  the  prison— 
the  superintendent  of  the  prison  should  be 
allowed  to  charge  the  prisoner  before  a 
county  court  judge,  who  would  then  have 
the  power  to  order  the  lash,  or  the  strap,  or 
change  the  sentence  to  commit  the  prisoner 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  an  institution  of 
maximum  security,  the  period  of  incarceration 
to  be  terminated  with  a  demonstrated  attitude 
of  reform  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner. 

Concerning  The  Department  of  Transport, 
a  newer  department,  we  have  something  on 
this,  too.  First  of  all,  I  do  not  entirely  agree 
with  the  application  of  the  point  system  as 
it  is  projected  because,  when  it  reaches  its 
final  essence— when  it  gets  into  the  so-called 
12-point  area— there  is  no  exercise  of  dis- 
cretion allowed.  Where  the  point  system 
reaches  that  level,  the  licence  holder,  I  submit, 
Mr.  Speaker,  should  have  the  right  to  appeal 
to  a  magistrate  or  county  judge  for  final 
exercise  of  discretion. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  too,  that  we  do 
not  have  a  sufficient  number  of  inspection 
patrols  on  the  highways  checking  on  public 
commercial  vehicles,  particularly  the  larger 
ones  which  use  our  highways  to  such  a  great 
extent. 

I  am  concerned,  too,  about  the  increasing 
use  of  public  commercial  vehicles  on  Sunday, 
of  the  larger  type,  despite  the  restriction  of 
the  use  of  the  highways  by  these  units  on 
Sunday. 

They  are  using  the  well-known  dodge  that 
they  have  a  cargo  of  perishable  goods— and 
are  let  through  on  a  letter  of  permit— when 
actually,  many  times,  it  is  merely  a  box  of 
apples,  or  a  box  of  oranges,  in  a  cargo  of 
20  tons,  to  establish  the  fiction  that  they  have 
a  cargo  of  perishable  goods. 

These  cargoes  should  be  checked  because, 
on  Sundays,  I  think  it  is  essential  that  our 
highways  be  of  some  greater  benefit  to  the 
holidayers  and  persons  in  need  of  rest  and 
relaxation. 
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We  are  coming  to  the  time,  and  I  hope 
it  is  not  too  far  off,  when  we  are  going  to 
have  to  develop  a  proper  system  of  tariif 
control,  and  I  was  hoping  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport  (Mr.  Yaremko)  would  have 
brought  this  up:  The  control  of  tariffs  on 
truck   haulage    across   the   province. 

At  the  present  time,  the  tendency  is 
to  follow  railroad  rates.  I  do  not  think  this 
is  proper,  and  I  think  the  time  has  arrived 
when  The  Department  of  Transport  in  Ontario 
should  deal  with  this  very  vital  problem. 

First  of  all,  in  the  absence  of  the  willing- 
ness of  the  Ontario  government  to  protest 
railway  freight  rates  generally,  we  find  that, 
in  tlie  control  and  changing  and  application 
of  rates  by  the  railways  themselves,  they 
are  so  hamstrung  by  red  tape  in  the  changing 
of  them  that  the  trucking  units,  through  the 
flexibility  of  their  present  rating  system, 
can  set  up  almost  any  kind  of  tariff  they 
see  fit. 

I  think  it  is  essential,  in  the  interests  of 
industry,  and  agriculture  particularly,  that 
we  attempt  to  set  up  a  proper  system  of 
tariffs,  and  tariff  control,  on  our  highways 
throughout    the    province. 

In  The  Department  of  Travel  and  Pub- 
licity—I  will  not  say  much  more  than  I  have 
already  said  about  this,  except  to  say  and 
I  am  not  sure  if  this  is  the  proper  department 
under  which  this  matter  should  even  be 
discussed,  but  I  must  say  that  everyone  is 
disappointed  that  we  have  yet  to  set  up 
either  a  loan  fund  or  a  plan  of  guarantee 
for  loans  for  capital  purposes  for  those  cater- 
ing   to    the    travel    industry. 

The  province  of  Manitoba  again  has  set 
vip  a  very  excellent  programme  to  take  care 
of  this  very  situation,  and  again  I  suggest 
that  if  they  can  do  it,  I  can  see  no  reason 
why  we  cannot.  A  guaranteed  level  in  this 
province  could  be  set  at  perhaps  $50  million 
and  be  assigned  to  regions  of  the  province 
on  a  rated  basis.  It  would  do  much  good  and 
create  many  new  jobs  and  many  new  oppor- 
tunities right  across  Ontario. 

Regarding  The  Provincial  Treasurer's 
Department,  it  is  rather  a  difficult  one  to 
get  into,  because  we  do  not  know  too  much 
what  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  does 
except  sign  our  $125  a  month  cheques,  every 
now  and  again.  But  here  we  do  find  the 
necessity— and  I  emphasize  it  again— of  resum- 
ing the  federal-provincial  conferences  with  an 
end  to  the  proper  allocation  of  responsibili- 
ties in  areas  of  taxation  in  this  province. 

And  I  submit,  most  forcibly,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  if  the  present  government  at  Ottawa— as 
I    have    said    about    the    former    government 


at  Ottawa— is  not  prepared  to  recognize  the 
just  demands  and  the  just  needs  of  this 
province,  then  we  should  be  prepared  to 
re-enter  some,  if  not  all,  of  the  tax  fields,  if 
Ottawa  will  not  meet  their  responsibilities 
to  us. 

Again,  this  might  be  the  proper  place 
to  suggest  the  setting  of  industrial  develop- 
ment guarantees  on  loans  of  one  kind  and 
another.  Perhaps,  instead  of  the  matter 
being  discussed  in  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity  so  often, 
it  might  better  be  discussed  in  relation  to 
Treasviry.    I  leave  that  to  hon.  members. 

But  I  support  again  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  David,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  was  quite 
happy  to  hear  him  say  that  he  was  all  in 
favour  of  doing  something  about  night 
harness  racing  in  Ontario.  And  inasmuch  as 
this  comes  under  The  Department  of  the 
Provincial  Treasurer,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  our  entire  group  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  hours  of  harness  racing  in 
Ontario  could  not  be  extended  to  10.30  in 
the  evening. 

In  the  field  of  public  welfare— which 
perhaps  relates  somewhat  to  health  as  well, 
because  the  departments  are  sometimes  quite 
interrelated— there  are  one  or  two  things  which 
might  be  considered,  particularly  in  the  north. 

We  do  need  what  hon.  members  might 
call  convalescent  or  recovery  units,  if  you 
will,  to  care  for  the  less  seriously  ill  and 
relieve  pressure  on  major  hospitals  serving 
those  who  are  ill  to  a  more  serious  degree. 

Now,  in  our  general  hospitals  across  the 
north,  and  the  parochial  hospitals  as  well,  we 
are  not  too  badly  off.  But  the  time  is  arriving 
when  we  will  feel  the  pressure  of  the 
need  for  convalescent  or  recovery  units.  These 
need  not  be  large,  but  they  could  be  very 
efficient  and  very  useful  to  the  whole  health 
and   welfare   structure. 

As  I  suggested  the  other  day,  in  the  remarks 
which  were  being  made  about  the  Six 
Nations  reserve,  I  want  to  impress  on  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health  the  urgency  for  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  welfare  and  economic 
problems  of  the  Indian  population  north  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  line,  with 
a  forecast  attached  indicating  the  self-suffici- 
ency of  these  people,  in  other  words  how 
many  of  those  are  employable,  how  many  are 
unemployable,  and  what  is  the  humane 
approach  to  the  needs  of  the  unemployables 
and   the   elderly. 

Let  us  remember  that  usual  welfare  stand- 
ards of  assistance  are  not  applicable.  Their 
flour  can  cost  $1  a  pound,  a  tin  of  milk 
reach  65  cents,  and  so  on.    The  offering  of 
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"wholesale  amounts  of  beans  and  salt  pork 
and  flour,  merely  to  avoid  literal  starvation, 
is  not  the  yardstick  we  can  apply  to  these 
people. 

But  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  without 
an  assessment— in  other  words,  without  a 
head-by-head  count  of  these  people  and  a 
study  of  their  particular  needs— we  cannot 
make  much  progress  in  the  application  of  the 
very  commendable  policy  which  has  been 
set  up. 

Now,  there  are  a  couple  of  unrealistic 
appointments  that  I  want  to  speak  about 
before  I  sit  down  and  those  are  the  hon. 
Ministers  without  Portfolio.  At  one  time, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  Minister  without  Portfolio— 
or  at  least  the  appointment  to  this— was  a 
means  of  removing  a  Minister  from  Portfolio 
activity  and  lessening  the  shock  of  removal 
from  office.  Now,  it  has  developed  into  an 
activity  of  a  front  man,  or  a  political  agent, 
of  the  Cabinet. 

If  Cabinet  policy  must  be  enunciated,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  it  is  up  to  the  responsible 
Minister  or  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  make 
the  statement  and  accept  the  responsibility 
for  it. 

Now,  the  activities  of  a  Minister  without 
Portfolio  is  one  of  acknowledging  responsi- 
bility that  he  should  say  the  right  thing,  and 
not  accepting  responsibility  if  he  should  say 
the  wrong  thing.  It  is  merely  flying  kites  at 
the  expense  of  taxpayers. 

If  a  Minister  is  unavoidably  absent  from 
his  post  in  the  line  of  extra-provincial  duty, 
or  if  he  is  ill,  then  an  hon.  member  of  the 
House  can  be  appointed  pro  tempore  if  the 
Portfolio  is  so  heavy  that  one  of  his  fellow 
Ministers  cannot  temporarily  accept  the 
responsibility  involved. 

Surely  the  Cabinet  membership  has  grown 
so  large,  and  the  alarming  number  of  addi- 
tional appointments  of  members  to  boards  and 
commissions  is  so  widespread  that,  if  a  party 
were  elected  to  government  today  with  a  bare 
majority,  after  the  appointment  of  a  Speaker 
there  would  merely  be  19  private  hon.  mem- 
bers on  the  government  side  of  the  House 
and  surely  not  a  sufficient  number  at  all  for 
democracy  and  a  caucus.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  would  merely  need  to  appoint  one 
Minister  to  silence  one  private  member,  and 
the  process  of  democracy  within  a  party 
would  simply  disappear. 

With  all  the  pampering  now  enjoyed  by 
some  hon.  Ministers  of  the  Cabinet,  there  is 
not  only  an  absence  of  demonstrated  need  for 
so  many  Ministers,  there  is  actually  a  need 
to  reduce  the  number  in  the  Cabinet  to  pro- 


tect against  absolute  control  of  the  Legislature 
by  Cabinet. 

It  is  absolutely  unthinkable  that,  in  addition 
to  an  already  overstaffed— and  I  was  careful 
how  I  spelled  that,  if  you  will— Cabinet,  that 
Cabinet  should  also  require  two  kite  pilots 
accountable  to  watch  it.  For  all  practical 
purposes  of  the  province,  they  are  about  as 
useful  as  a  hernia  at  a  weightlifters' 
convention. 

Former  Premier  Campbell  of  Manitoba 
had  at  least  one  good  rule,  he  ordained  that 
appointment  to  the  Cabinet  was  based,  among 
other  things,  upon  a  member's  ability  to  win 
two  elections.  Surely  a  man  who  has  won 
two  elections  has  some  knowledge  of  pro- 
cedures and  responsibilities  in  the  House,  and 
certainly  in  this  House  we  will  find  govern- 
ment supporters— including  the  two  present 
hon.  Ministers  who  are  without  cars  and 
chauffeurs— who  are  in  that  category. 

It  is  a  sign  of  weakness  that  these  appoint- 
ments without  Portfolios  are  even  necessary, 
because  it  is  the  tradition  of  Parliamentary 
procedure  that  the  Minister  of  the  Crown  is 
accountable  to  Parliament  where  he  may  be 
questioned  and  required  to  account  for  his 
activities  and  the  activities  of  his  department. 

Now,  $1,800  in  one  bill  and  $900  in 
another  bill  is  not  enough  to  worry  about 
what  it  will  do  to  the  provincial  debt.  But  be 
it  $2,700  or  27  cents,  this  House  is  entitled 
to  receive  printed  estimates  with  an  outline 
of  what  is  necessary  in  this  extra  burden  on 
the  taxpayers. 

And  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  govern- 
ment does  not  have  a  sufficient  number  in 
its  swollen  ranks  to  reach  out,  when  necessity 
demands  it,  for  a  member  with  experience  to 
fill  a  Portfolio,  then  the  government  should 
resign  forthwith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  attempted  to  outline 
some  of  the  thinking  I  have  on  the  budget 
and  the  departments  of  government,  after 
hearing  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  outline 
of  the  budget  and  the  various  speakers  and 
estimates  since  that  time.  I  look  forward 
with  some  confidence  to  the  time  when  the 
affairs  in  this  province  will  certainly  be 
improved  for— despite  the  fact  we  have  had  a 
very  heavy  session  and  a  very  exhausting 
one,  because  of  the  pressures  applied  and  the 
tactical  processes  used  in  hastening  the  ses- 
sion, and  trying  to  work  into  a  few  days  what 
should  have  been  done  in  a  few  weeks— I  say 
to  the  House  that  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  has  demon- 
strated to  Ontario  that  he  has  great  ability 
and  capabilities.  Although  limited  in  number, 
under  his  leadership  we  offer  to  Ontario,  and 
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certainly  to  this  House,  a  unified,  spirited  and 
fighting  team  which  have  done  their  best, 
although  outnumbered  6  to  1  by  government 
hon.  members,  to  demonstrate  to  Ontario  that 
we  are  capable  of  discharging  our  responsibil- 
ities to  the  fullest  extent,  and  are  capable, 
likewise,  of  advising  the  public  of  the  observa- 
tions made  as  a  consequence. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  (Wentworth):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  rising  to  take  part  in  the  budget  debate, 
I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Transport  (Mr.  Yaremko)  for  the  very 
excellent  first  annual  report  of  his  depart- 
ment. The  establishment  of  the  department 
was  a  very  progressive  step  and  the  activities, 
as  reported  in  the  most  interesting  document 
tabled  last  Friday,  is  evidence  of  the  fine 
work  being  done  by  this  new  branch  of  the 
government. 

The  city  of  Hamilton  has  long  been  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  outstanding  trans- 
portation centres  of  Canada.  Our  industries 
have  excellent  highway,  railway  and  water 
facilities.  I  am  glad  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  took  the  stand  that 
he  did  in  connection  with  tolls  on  the 
Welland  Canal,  as  I  fear  tolls  would  seriously 
affect  heavy  industry  located  in  my 
constituency. 

However,  what  I  am  greatly  disturbed 
about  at  this  moment  is  the  battle  for  high- 
way freight  that  is  being  waged  by  the 
truckers  of  Ontario. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Ontario 
highway  transport  board,  there  were  close  to 
2,400  applications  considered  by  the  board 
last  year;  95  per  cent,  were  granted,  either 
in  full  or  in  part. 

The  statistics  included  in  the  reports  of 
the  enforcement  branch  and  the  former 
public  vehicles  division  disclose  continued 
increase  in  the  number  of  trucks  being 
operated. 

I  am  very  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
the  big  trucking  companies  are  getting  larger 
while  the  smaller  ones  are  continuing  to 
remain  small  or  are  being  absorbed.  Some 
of  the  transport  operators  in  my  constituency 
tell  me  that  the  squeeze  between  increased 
operating  costs,  and  the  lowering  of  rates 
through  intense  competition,  is  very  seriously 
affecting  them— so  much  so  that  some  have 
sold  their  trucks  to  their  drivers  and  others 
are  getting  out  of  business. 

Incidentally,  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
has  bought  control  of  several  Ontario  truck- 
ing companies,  and  can  create  a  monopoly. 

Although  the  government  controls  the 
entry   of  people   into   the  trucking  business, 


unlike  rail,  water  or  air  transportation,  there 
is  no  control  over  trucking  rates.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  rates  are  controlled,  or 
regulated  in  some  way  in  all  the  neighbouring 
provinces  and  states:  indeed,  Ontario  seems 
to  be  an  isolated  island  in  this  regard. 

It  is  my  view  that  such  uncontrolled  com- 
petition is  not  in  the  public  interest.  That 
is  also  the  view  of  the  Hamilton  chamber  of 
commerce  who,  I  understand,  have  placed 
themselves  on  record  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Transport,  urging  that  regulations  be 
enacted  governing  the  filing  of  rates. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that,  in  the  report 
of  the  research  branch,  study  is  now  being 
given  to  the  advisability  of  the  government 
enacting  rate  filing  regulations.  My  infor- 
mation is  that,  in  addition  to  the  Hamilton 
chamber  of  commerce,  various  trucking 
agencies  and  companies  are  also  supporting 
some  measure  of  rate  filing,  but  that  certain 
big  shippers  are  strenuously  opposing  the 
government  taking  any  action. 

From  what  I  understand  is  happening  in 
the  city  of  Hamilton,  it  looks  as  if  the 
pressure  on  the  small  trucker  may  eventually 
result  in  his  elimination.  I  am  also  told  that 
big  shippers  have  made  special  deals  with  big 
truckers  which  gives  them  a  much  lower 
rate  than  those  charged  to  small  shippers. 
Certainly,  this  is  not  in  the  public  interest. 

The  present  law  governing  the  trucking 
business,  The  Public  Commercial  Vehicles 
Act,  gives  the  Lieutenant-Governor  in  council 
the  right  to  enact  regulations  respecting  the 
filing  of  rates,  and  I  ask  that  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Transport  do  something  about  it  pretty 
soon,  before  all  the  small  truckers— who  have 
given  such  yeoman  service  to  this  province- 
are  either  gobbled  up  or  forced  out  of 
business. 

Certainly,  such  legislation  will  also  protect 
the  interests  of  the  small  shipper  and  the 
receiver  who  do  not  have  the  bargaining 
power  of  the  big  shippers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
observations  now  regarding  school  construc- 
tion, with  particular  reference  to  the  cost 
of  expansion  and  of  construction  of  new 
schools.  From  1945  until  1958,  the  cost  of 
construction  and  enrolment  has  doubled;  and 
from  1959  through  to  1965,  I  understand,  we 
will  require  between  7,000  and  8,000  new 
schools,  or  additions  to  present  ones. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  just  keeping 
our  heads  above  water  with  enrolment  and 
school  facilities.  During  the  years  1945  to 
1958  we  spent  approximately  $.5  billion 
on  construction  and,  in  the  next  7  years,  we 
will  spend  approximately  the  same  amount  of 
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money.  With  the  spiralling  cost  of  living, 
many  people  are  now  finding  that  increased 
taxes  are  more  difficult  to  pay. 

Since  there  can  be  no  denying  that  we 
will  need  additional  school  facilities,  and 
there  is  little  chance  of  our  taxes  being 
decreased,  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop)  that  serious 
consideration  should  be  given  to  finding  less 
expensive  ways  to  construct  our  schools. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  minute  that  we 
should  build  shacks  or  second-rate  schools, 
by  any  sense  of  the  imagination,  and  I  would 
be  the  last  one  to  suggest  that  we  cheapen 
education  with  inferior  buildings  and  inade- 
quate facilities. 

England  has  taken  a  forward  step,  as  an 
economy  measure,  in  building  less  expensive 
schools  without  sacrificing  teaching  area  or 
in  any  way  affecting  the  high  standard  of 
education  for  which  England  is  so  well 
known. 

What  we  need,  I  suggest,  is  a  common- 
sense  approach  to  school  construction  as  it 
applies  today. 

Many  jurisdictions,  not  only  in  Canada  but 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  are 
concerned  with  the  cost  of  constructing 
schools.  Some  are  taking  a  very  definite 
stand  regarding  school  costs,  and  have  made 
some  substantial  savings  in  recent  school 
construction. 

In  England  they  were  able  to  economize  by 
•developing  new  ideas  to  shave  construction 
costs,  and  at  the  same  time  local  authorities 
or  boards  were  given  greater  freedom  con- 
cerning design. 

In  England,  the  cubic  content  and  money 
have  been  saved  also  by  lowering  ceiling 
heights.  In  Victorian  and  Edwardian  schools, 
ceilings  were  usually  14  feet  high.  In  1949, 
they  were  still  between  11  feet  and  12  feet. 
Today  the  average  height  is  well  below  10 
feet  and  some  ceilings  are  as  low  as  8  feet, 
6  inches. 

This  means  not  only  a  saving  in  building 
cost,  but  also  a  saving  in  annual  costs  of 
heating,  painting  and  cleaning. 

I  know  that  there  are  some  objections  to 
this  by  our  department,  who  maintain  that 
we  should  have  ceilings  at  a  minimum  of 
10  feet,  6  inches. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  England  the 
Ministry  of  Education  worked  in  co-operation 
with  the  building  research  station,  which  is 
equivalent  to  the  building  section  of  the 
national  research  council  in  Ottawa,  with 
regards  to  individual  light  fixtures.  So  even 
though   there   were   changes   in   construction. 


none  of  these  changes  could  be  in  any  way 
interpreted  as  detrimental  to  the  student. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wrote  to  the  Minister  of 
Education  in  England  and  received  a  reply 
back  from  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  sent 
him  a  copy  of  an  editorial  that  was  in  the 
Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  early  in  February, 
and  this  is  part  of  what  the  letter  states: 

I  have  read  the  article  which  you  for- 
warded to  me  and  it  is  clear  that  it  is  an 
accurate  account  summary  of  document 
which  we  published  called,  "The  Story  of 
Post-War  School  Building."  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy;  I  think  the  answers  to  your  ques- 
tions will  be  found  in  this  booklet. 

If  thpse  can  be  summarized  in  short 
form,  I  would  say  that  the  essential  reason 
for  such  success  as  we  have  had  has  been 
the  laying  down,  in  advance,  in  clear  terms, 
the  minimum  requirements  in  terms  of 
areas,  construction  and  the  amenity  which 
all  new  school  buildings  must  comply  with, 
and  the  simultaneous  establishment  of  clear 
limits  of  cost  for  each  building  before  the 
architect  gets  to  work. 

In  short,  we  establish  a  floor  and  a  ceil- 
ing. Nobody  is  allowed  to  provide  standards 
lower  than  the  floor,  and  nobody  can  spend 
more  than  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  common  knowledge 
that  we  have  schools  ranging  in  cost  from 
$15,000  to  $30,000  and  $40,000  per  class- 
room in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Although  the  department  allows  grants 
only  up  to  $20,000  per  elementary  classroom, 
it  does  not  give  any  incentive  to  school 
boards  to  try  to  hold  the  cost  of  a  school 
room  to  $20,000  or  less.  Some  school  boards, 
which  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  traffic  will 
bear  $25,000,  $27,000  or  $28,000  and  up  to 
$40,000,  are  quite  prepared  to  spend  the 
taxpayer's  money  when  new  schools  are  being 
prepared.  However,  other  school  boards, 
knowing  that  they  do  not  have  this  money 
to  spend,  can,  and  do,  construct  elementary 
schools   within   the    $20,000   limit. 

I  know  many  people  will  argue  that  if 
we  shave  costs,  we  not  only  get  a  second- 
rate  school  but  we  will  always  have  high 
maintenance  costs  which  will  eat  up  the 
savings.  There  are  still  some  today  who  believe 
that  only  by  putting  more  money  into  expen- 
sive school  construction  and  educational 
innovation  can  we  achieve  better  education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  somebody  put  the 
lie  to  this  myth.  The  separate  school  boards 
construct  educational  buildings  that  are  eco- 
nomical, but  on  the  other  hand  tliey  have 
not  skimped,  and  have  all  of  the  requirements 
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necessary  for  educational  purposes.  They 
give  us  a  typical  example  of  what  can  be 
done  when  the  cloth  is  cut  to  fit  the  budget. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  recently  that  the 
Hamilton  separate  school  board  have  just 
completed  a  new  high  school  which  has 
a  large  gymnasium,  library  and  cafeteria, 
and  were  able  to  do  all  of  this  for  a  cost  of 
approximately  $27,000  per  school  room. 

Their  elementary  school  cost  approximately 
$20,000  per  classroom,  and  they  had  this 
without  skimping  in  any  way,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  used  materials  with  a  low 
maintenance  factor. 

On  the  other  hand,  public  schools  are 
costing  the  taxpayers  as  much  as  $3,000  and 
$4,000  more  per  classroom,  and  our  secondary 
schools  are  costing  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$6,000  and  $7,000  more  per  classroom,  and 
some  even  go  up  as  high  as  $40,000. 

There  are  many  ways  that  construction 
costs  can  be  cut.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have 
seen  expensive  materials,  that  also  have 
a  high  maintenance  factor,  lining  the  hall- 
ways of  some  of  our  secondary  schools. 

I  would  offer  the  suggestion  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  that  a  schedule  might 
be  adopted  as  a  means  of  giving  the  boards 
an  incentive  to  reduce  their  school  costs.  In 
the  schedule,  I  suggest,  would  be  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum  on  which  grants  would  be 
paid,  and  I  strongly  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Minister  that  the  figure  of  $20,000  should  be 
maintained  as  a  maximum  for  elementary 
schools. 

The  incentive  plan  that  I  would  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  would  be  something  in 
the  order  of  a  schedule  running  from  $20,000 
down  for  elementary  schools  per  classroom, 
and  that  for  each  $1,000  a  school  board 
would  be  able  to  construct  a  school  under 
$20,000  per  classroom,  an  additional  2  per 
cent,  grant  be  given  them. 

This  would,  of  course,  assist  in  eliminating 
a  great  deal  of  interference  that  architects 
have  to  contend  with  regarding  school 
trustees  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
school  construction,  other  than  the  fact  that 
they  know  that  they  require  an  "X"  number 
of  seats  for  a  like  number  of  pupils. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  if  school 
boards  persist  in  building  expensive,  elaborate 
schools  when  the  taxpayers  are  already  over- 
burdened, that  a  schedule  could  be  applied 
in  reverse,  where  government  reduces  the 
amount  of  eligible  grant  by  2  per  cent,  for 
every  $1,000  they  go  over  the  maximum  we 
pay  out  on  grants. 

I  am  not  sure  that  it  would  not  be  a 
good   idea   to   have   a   legislative   committee 


set  up  to  investigate  all  aspects  of  school 
construction  in  the  province.  I  beheve  it 
would  be  worth-while,  and  that  there  could 
be  a  tremendous  saving  made. 

In  the  state  of  Connecticut,  they  did  set 
up  a  legislative  committee  and  the  findings 
of  this  committee  were  most  enlightening. 
One  statement  in  which  I  was  interested, 
insofar  as  the  Connecticut  committee  was 
concerned,  was  that  they  found  that,  when- 
ever the  people  were  determined  to  get  more 
money's  worth,  they  could  get  more  schools- 
for  their  dollar. 

In  speaking  to  architects  on  this  subject, 
I  find  they  are  the  first  to  agree  that  it  is 
possible  to  economize  in  the  construction  of 
schools  if  they  have  to. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  observations  regarding  The  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  and  I  am  rather  pleased 
to  see  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Daley)  in  his  seat. 

Ever  since  the  inception  of  workmen's 
compensation  legislation  in  Canada,  the  pay- 
ments to  widows  and  dependent  children  have 
been  statutory,  but  never  have  the  payments 
borne  any  relationship  to  the  earnings  of  the 
deceased. 

It  has  been  my  contention  that  payments  to 
widows  should  bear  a  relationship  to  their 
late  husbands'  earnings  because  I  never  have 
subscribed  to  any  policy  where  a  widow's 
standard  of  living  should  be  drastically 
reduced  because  of  the  death  of  her  husband 
in  industry. 

For  example,  suppose  the  husband  was  not 
killed  in  an  accident  but  was  rendered  totally 
and  permanently  disabled.  He  would,  under 
the  same  assessment  rates,  receive  75  per 
cent,  of  his  average  weekly  earnings,  up  to 
the  maximum  provided  by  the  Act,  as  long  as 
he  lives. 

All  medical  aid  would  be  additional. 

I  have  always  felt  that,  during  widowhood, 
a  widow  should  receive  payments  of  50  per 
cent,  of  her  late  husband's  average  earnings. 
In  this  way  she  could  maintain  her  normal 
standard  of  living  and  look  after  her 
dependent  children,  because,  after  all,  if  her 
husband  had  been  totally  and  permanently 
disabled,  they  would  have  been  required  to 
maintain  their  house  on  75  per  cent,  of  his 
earnings  which  would  be  tax-free. 

This  would  mean,  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  would  receive  the  equivalent  of  90  per 
cent,  of  his  normal  wages,  and  the  average 
workman,  through  tax  and  certain  lost  time 
from  work,   would,  over  a   period   of  years. 
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lose  at  least  10  per  cent,  of  his  weekly 
earnings. 

Under  present  legislation,  I  regret  to  say,  it 
is  much  cheaper  to  kill  a  workman  in  industry 
than  it  is  to  maim  him. 

There  should  be  some  relation  between 
pensions  and  the  cost  of  living  index. 

In  1947,  when  widows  were  receiving  $40 
and  $45  per  month  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Act,  depending  when  their  late  husbands  were 
killed,  former  Premier  hon.  George  Drew 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  an  increase 
in  all  widows'  pensions  to  $50  per  month. 

The  actuaries  estimated  it  would  cost 
approximately  $8  million  to  keep  the  widows' 
pension  fund  actuarially  sound,  and  to  provide 
for  the  increase  of  $5  and  $10  per  month 
for  these  widows. 

After  the  legislation  was  passed,  there  was 
considerable  pressure  on  the  government  by 
the  Canadian  manufacturers'  association 
because  of  the  increase  in  pension  and  this,  1 
believe,  was  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  the 
appointment  of  Justice  W.  E.  Roach  to  con- 
duct a  Royal  commission  inquiry  into  the 
operations  of  the  Act. 

In  his  report  on  this  particular  phase  of 
the  inquiry,  although  the  justice  did  not  con- 
demn the  increase  in  widows'  pensions,  he  did 
more  or  less  condemn  the  government  for  the 
manner  in  which  the  increase  was  put 
through. 

Justice  Roach  felt  if  the  government  were 
considering  any  further  retroactive  increases, 
that  the  amount  of  money  entailed  in  the 
increase  should  be  provided  by  the  consoli- 
dated revenue  fund  of  the  province  rather 
than  be  a  charge  on  industry. 

My  personal  feeling  has  always  been  that 
industry  should  bear  the  additional  cost  and 
that,  instead  of  setting  up  the  proper  actuarial 
amount  for  the  increase,  the  additional 
amount  to  be  paid  should  come  out  of  the 
overall  accident  fund  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year,  so  that  everyone  would  be  contri- 
buting. I  feel  that  such  a  measure  would 
not  create  any  burden  on  industry  and  would 
not  even  be  noticed  in  the  assessment  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  still  have  approximately 
3,000  widows  today  who  are  receiving  $50 
per  month  pension.  In  1952,  an  increase  was 
made  from  $50  to  $75  per  month  and  from 
$12  to  $25  for  every  dependent  child  until 
16  years  of  age,  but  unfortunately,  it  was  not 
made  retroactive.  Consequently,  we  still  have 
nearly  3,000  widows  who  are  expected  to 
live  on  $50  per  month. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  consideration 
should  be  given  to  increasing  the  $50  pay- 


ments to  $75  per  month,  so  that  all  widows 
would  be  receiving  an  equal  amount.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  just  as  expensive  for  a  widow 
whose  husband  was  killed  in  1947  to  live,  as 
it  is  for  a  woman  who  was  widowed  in  1952 
or  1953. 

The  money,  if  necessary,  could  be  paid  out 
of  the  compensation  board's  current  account, 
and  the  board  in  turn  could  bill  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  for  that 
amount  each  year.  We  would  be  paying  it 
currently,  so  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
set  aside  a  pension  reserve,  and  in  so  doing 
we  would  not  be  involved  in  any  actuarial 
tables. 

This  would,  of  course,  be  a  diminishing 
requirement  from  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  because  some  widows  would,  no 
doubt,  marry  or  would  eventually  be 
deceased. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  a  deplorable 
condition  that  exists  in  this,  or  any  other, 
province  when  we  ask  or  expect  a  widow  to 
lower  her  standard  of  living  because  her 
husband  gave  his  life  for  industry.  We  are 
not  asking  for  $8  million  or  $10  million  to  be 
set  aside  to  establish  a  reserve  fund.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  would  cost  between 
$800,000  and  $900,000  at  the  present  time  to 
give  these  3,000  widows  an  extra  $25  a 
month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  so  much  about  our 
Opposition  and  the  CCF  party  that  I  would 
just  like  to  make  reference  to  the  new  sug- 
gested terms  of  the  CCF-CLC  merger,  that 
unionists  must  pay  party  dues  or  openly  state 
their  objections. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  question  of  privilege.  If  the 
hon.  gentleman  wants  to  discuss  this  intel- 
ligently, he  should  be  accurate. 

Mr.  Child:  Well,  let  me  quote  from  a 
newspaper.  I  will  get  down  to  what  he  says, 
yes,  from  a  newspaper  clipping: 

Suggested  terms  of  CCF-CLC  merger, 
unionists  must  pay  party  dues  or  openly 
state  objections. 

All  right,  are  we  getting  down  to  something? 
Mr.  MacDonald:    Oh,  yes- 
Mr.  Child:  Well,  let  the  hon.  member  just 

sit  down,  I  have  had  enough  of  him. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Order. 

An  hon.  member:    He  is  wrong. 

Mr.  Child:  I  am  always  wrong,  am  I?  Well, 
I  will  get  to  him,  too. 
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May  I  say  that  if  this  goes  through  it  is 
the  first  stage  of  depriving  the  citizens  of  this 
country  of  a  secret  vote. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  Gisborn. 

Mr.  Child:  All  right,  I  am  just  talking; 
I  do  not  care  what  they  do  over  there.  I  am 
interested  about  the  people  in  my  riding  who 
do  not  like  this  at  all,  and  I  might  tell  the  hon. 
member  that  many  of  them  are  steel  workers, 
too.  They  have  all  been  in  touch  with  me, 
and  let  the  hon.  member  not  get  any  ideas 
that  he  represents  labour  in  Hamilton 
because  he  does  not— not  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination. 

The  CCF  would  use  labour  for  their  own 
political  expedience  as  they  would  a  farmer 
if  they  had  the  opportunity. 

A  recent  example  of  the  CCF  policy  of 
exploiting  labour  for  poHtical  reasons  came  to 
me  in  the  form  of  a  letter  dated  February  24, 
1959,  and  was  addressed  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth  East  (Mr.  Gisborn),  from  the 
Hamilton  typographical  union,  local  129,  and 
I  believe  it  is  worth  reading  into  the  record 
at  this  time,  and  I  would  like  to  show  hon. 
members  to  what  extent  these  people  represent 
labour  in  Hamilton. 

Mh.  Reg.  Gisborn,  MLA, 
Ontario  Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto,  Ontario. 
Dear  Sir: 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  mem- 
bers of  Hamilton  typographical  union.  No.  129,  that 
you  have  placed  questions,  on  the  Legislature's  order 
paper,  in  connection  with  the  matter  of  the  1958 
Municipal  Act  edition  being  printed  by  the  Fair- 
clough  Printing  Company  of  Hamilton. 

The  members  of  our  union,  in  regular  session  on 
Monday,  February  23,  instructed  me  to  vigorously 
protest  your  remarks,  in  which  you  appeared  to 
criticize  the  above  firm  for  securing  this  printing. 

Officers  of  our  union  have  been  advised  that  the 
firm  which  printed  the  1956  edition  was,  and  is, 
a  non-union  firm  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  We  are 
amazed  that  you,  as  a  member  of  a  trade  union, 
are  opposed  to  the  taking  away  of  printing  from 
an  unfair  shop  on  the  premise  that  that  firm  had 
the  type  standing.  Our  information  is  that  approxi- 
mately 75  per  cent,  of  the  type  had  to  be  reset  for 
changes  and  corrections. 

We  are  informed  that,  whereas  the  1956  edition 
was  printed  entirely  under  non-union  conditions,  the 
1958  edition  was  completed  by  members  of  the 
several  printing   trades  unions  concerned. 

We  cannot  understand  how  a  member  of  a  Ham- 
ilton riding  would  oppose  any  union  shop  employer 
in  this  city  receiving  a  fair  share  of  government 
printing. 

In  case  you  are  not  aware  of  this  fact,  the  Fair- 
clough  Printing  Company  is  a  fair  employer,  with 
whom  the  printing  trades  unions  have  held  good 
contractual  relations  for  many  years.  We  consider 
the  owner  to  be  a  good  businessman  and  a  good 
employer. 

Yours  truly, 

( signed ) 

Allan   Histed, 
President. 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  cases  on 
record  where  the  unions  do  not  agree  with 
the  CCF  party,  who  would  like  to  say  they 
represent  unions.  But  they  do  not,  they 
represent  a  few  radicals  here  and  there. 
By  and  large— and  I  will  say  that  I  have 
many  trade  unionists  in  my  own  organization 
in  Hamilton,  many  of  our  trade  unions— 
these  people  are  trade  unionists,  just  as 
strong  as  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth 
East  is,  except  that  they  are  for  the  working 
man,  they  are  not  trying  to  exploit  them 
as  he  is.  The  two  hon.  members  over  there 
would  try  to  use  the  trade  unions,  both  of 
them— 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Make  it  3. 

Mr.  Child:  I  cannot  do  that,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oshawa  is  too  nice  a  fellow.  I 
could  not  associate  him  with  the  other  two, 
socially  or  jwlitically. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  that  there  is 
not  anything  they  will  not  stoop  to  in  trying 
to  exploit  the  working  man  to  gain  a  few 
votes. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Myers  (Waterloo  South):  Mr. 
Speaker,  first  of  all  let  me  say  that,  through 
all  the  criticism  that  has  been  launched  at 
The  Department  of  Education,  it  was  refresh- 
ing to  hear  the  hon.  member  from  Kent 
West  (Mr.  Parry)  say  that  he  wonders 
whether  The  Department  of  Education  is 
getting  credit  for  anything.  I  would  like  to 
confine  the  first  part  of  my  remarks  to  The 
Department    of    Education. 

Some  of  the  hon.  Opposition  members 
have  urged  the  government  to  spend  even 
greater  sums  of  money  on  education  on 
the  theory  that  the  more  money  we  spend, 
and  the  easier  we  make  it  for  our  youth  to 
attend  universities,  the  greater  will  be  the 
number  and  the  higher  the  quality  of  our 
professional  people. 

I  submit,  sir,  that  this  is  a  false  assump- 
tion, and  that  there  are  other  factors  which 
enter  into  the  acquiring  of  a  first-class 
education. 

I  am  told  by  people  who  know  that  there 
now  exists  opportunity  for  all  our  young 
men  of  ability  to  obtain  a  higher  education. 
It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  factors  which 
bear  on  this  subject  other  than  opportunity, 
and  that  two  of  these  factors  are  capacity 
and  ambition— about  which  I  shall  say  a 
word  or  two. 

It  seems  obvious  that  a  good  mechanic, 
or  good  technician,  contributes  far  more  to 
the  country's  good— and  he  is  probably  a 
happier  individual— than  a  poor  or  mediocre 
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professional  man,  and  this  is  a  fact  that 
seems  to  have  received  far  more  recognition 
in  some  other  countries  than  in  Ontario. 

In  England,  the  authorities  in  charge  of 
education  select  the  young  men  and  women 
who  are  to  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  a  higher  education,  and  a  real 
endeavour  is  there  made  to  avoid  spending 
the  taxpayers'  money  in  an  attempt  to  lure 
a  boy,  whose  talents  lean  elsewhere,  into 
a  university. 

In  Russia,  at  the  time  the  scientists  who 
put  sputnik  into  orbit  were  receiving  their 
education,  it  was  the  rule  that  if  young  men 
did  not  make  good  in  universities,  they  were 
taken  out  of  school  and  assigned  to  the  army 
or  the  labour  corps. 

Recently,  as  the  hon.  member  from  St. 
Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman)  has  told  us,  the 
Russians  have  still  further  recognized  the 
principle  that  a  thing  worth  having  is  worth 
working  for,  and  now  all  Russian  youth  must 
work,  and  those  desiring  a  higher  education 
must  study  after  regular  working  hours. 

In  Canada,  it  is  pretty  well  recognized  that 
a  small  minority  of  pupils  at  our  secondary 
schools  will  not  make  any  adequate  attempt 
to  learn,  with  the  result  that  the  progress 
of  the  whole  class  is  held  back  and  the  costs 
of  education  greatly  increased.  The  school 
board  of  Calgary  dealt  with  this  condition 
4  years  ago  by  adopting  what  is  known  as  the 
"laggard"  policy,  under  which  students  who, 
after  several  warnings,  fail  to  put  suflBcient 
effort  into  their  studies,  are  asked  to  leave. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  desirable  if 
our  Department  of  Education  studied  the 
policies  of  England,  Russia,  Calgary  and  any 
other  jurisdiction  where  the  futility  of  trying 
to  educate  those  without  adequate  capacity 
or  ambition  is  recognized  with  the  view  to: 

1.  Saving  the  people  of  Ontario  a  great 
deal   of   money. 

2.  Improving  the  quality  of  our  professional 
men  and  women. 

3.  Increasing  the  numbers  of  our  skilled 
mechanics    and   technicians. 

Let  me  say  it  is  pretty  well  recognized,  by 
people  who  know  about  these  things,  that  it 
takes  4  technicians  to  keep  one  engineer 
or  one  scientist  going,  and  in  Ontario  at  the 
present  time  there  are  a  great  many  engineers 
—graduates  of  our  universities— who  are  doing 
technicians'  work,  and  I  think  that  is  a  great 
economic  loss  and  that  we  should  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

One  cannot  but  wonder  whether  many  of 
our  boys  and  girls  are  not  lacking  in  ambition. 
Some  4  or  5  years  ago.  The  Department  of 


Education  assisted  in  the  setting  up  of  grade 
13  technical  courses  in  3  vocational  schools, 
one  of  which  was  in  Gait.  After  operating 
for  a  year  or  two,  the  Gait  course  was  aban- 
doned because  of  lack  of  pupils,  and  the 
same  fate  overtook  one  of  the  other  schools 
where  the  grade  was  established. 

It  is  true  that  one  other  municipality  did 
start  a  grade  13  class.  It  was  not  one  of 
the  original  3,  but  now  after  4  years,  instead 
of  having  grade  13  technical  in  all  our 
coUegiate  institutes,  we  have  it  in  only  two. 

This  business  of  ambition  seems  to  me  to 
be  vital,  and  unless  we  can  instil  ambition 
in  our  children,  we  are  not  going  to  get 
anywhere. 

A  few  years  ago,  attendance  at  the  textile 
institute  at  Hamilton  had  dropped  to  25 
or  so.  The  institute  provided  an  excellent 
course  lasting  3  years.  With  a  view  to  increas- 
ing attendance  and  interest  in  the  school, 
a  Gait  manufacturer  offered  publicly  to  pay 
$1,000  a  year  for  3  years  to  any  likely  Gait 
boy  prepared  to  take  the  course,  but  none 
could  be  found. 

While  it  is  true  tliat  at  the  time  the  textile 
industry  was  in  a  depressed  state,  never- 
theless, there  existed  excellent  opportunities 
for  ambitious  young  men  with  technical 
training. 

Two  or  three  years  ago,  The  Department  of 
Education  established  a  first-class  technical 
school  at  Hamilton,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
Ryerson  institute,  to  serve  the  whole  Hamil- 
ton area  which  has  a  population  of  200,000 
or  300,000.  How  many  students  do  hon. 
members  think  attend  this  fine  school?  Only 
about  115. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  should 
recognize  that  if  there  is  a  shortage  of  pro- 
fessional people  in  Ontario,  the  fault  lies, 
principally,  with  parents.  Such  qualities  as 
ambition  and  the  capacity  to  concentrate  on 
studies  are  qualities  that  lie  outside  the 
influence  of  The  Department  of  Education, 
and  must  be  inculcated  in  our  youth  in  the 
home. 

Now,  there  is  another  thing  about  which 
I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two,  and  that  is  about 
the  workmen's  compensation  board  and  the 
pensions  which  are  paid  to  widows.  I  think 
it  was  prior  to  April  1,  1952,  that  the  widow 
of  a  workman  who  was  killed  in  an  industrial 
accident,  in  Ontario,  was  paid  a  pension  of 
$50  a  month.  On  April  2,  1952,  the  pension 
was  increased  to  $75  a  month,  with  the 
result  that  if  a  husband  was  killed  one 
minute  before  midnight,  April  2,  his  widow 
got  $50  a  month,  and  if  he  was  killed  one 
minute  after,  she  got  $75  a  month. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  the  widows  of  work- 
men should  be  in  a  preferred  class  as  far  as 
the  people  of  Ontario  are  concerned,  and 
this  preference  should  arise  for  two  reasons: 

In  the  first  place  their  right  of  action  has 
been  taken  away  from  them  for,  by  The 
Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  they  cannot 
sue  the  employer  for  negligence  which  they 
could  have  done  before  the  Act  was  passed. 

And  in  the  second  place,  these  husbands 
were  killed  in  their  endeavour  to  maintain 
Ontario's  place  as  Canada's  leading  manufac- 
turing   province. 

I  can  see  no  very  great  difference  between 
the  position  of  a  man  in  industry  and  a  soldier 
in  battle  excepting  that  I  think  that  the 
disciplines  attached  to  the  man  in  industry  are 
far  more  rigorous  than  the  discipline  of  the 
soldier.     That    is    my    view. 

Although  it  is  admitted  that  $50  is  totally 
inadequate  to  maintain  a  widow,  yet  nothing 
has  been  done,  and  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has 
not  been  done  for  3  reasons: 

(a)  To  raise  pensions  would  entail  a  great 
deal   of  work; 

(b)  It  would  be  very  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  assess  the  cost  of  increased  pensions 
to  the  proper  employer  because  a  lot  of 
employers  may  have  gone  out  of  business  in 
the    meantime; 

(c)  If  the  increase  must  come  from  the 
consolidated  revenue  fund,  then  the  people 
of  Ontario  will  have  to  pay  more  taxes,  or 
some  of  the  services  which  they  now  receive 
will   have    to   be   curtailed. 

I  submit  there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  merit 
in  any  of  these  reasons,  and  it  makes  but 
little  practical  difference  from  what  source 
the  $800,000  or  $900,000  required  to  give 
added  relief  to   these  widows  comes. 

If  the  extra  cost  is  levied  against  the  manu- 
facturers they,  in  turn,  will  pass  it  on  to 
the  consumer.  If  the  added  cost  comes  out 
of  the  consolidated  revenue  fund,  the  public 
will  pay  either  by  way  of  increased  taxation 
or   by   reduced    services. 

I  think  most  of  us  would  be  very  willing 
to  get  on  with  a  very  slightly  reduced  high- 
way programme,  a  reduction  of  something 
less  than  1 /200th  part,  if,  by  so  doing,  we 
are  able  to  right  an  obvious  wrong  and  raise 
these  widows'  pensions  to  $75  a  month. 

Let  us  compare  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion widow  with  another  type  of  widow.  The 
workmen's  compensation  board  widow  is  a 
woman  who  probably  has  no  considerable 
assets,  perhaps  a  house,  and  she  has  no 
capital,  and  she  has  an  income  of  $50  a 
month. 


Just  a  few  days  ago,  this  Legislature  con- 
sidered the  case  of  another  widow,  a  widow 
who  inherits  from  her  husband  a  capital 
sum  of  $60,000,  a  widow  who  does  not  have 
to  pay  for  any  special  treatment,  a  widow  who 
probably  has  some  assets  of  her  own,  and  if 
she  wished  she  could  invest  this  $60,000 
which  she  inherited  in  a  perfectly  secure 
investment  which  would  yield  an  income  of 
$300  a  month  without  any  impairment  of  her 
capital. 

I  do  not  want  to  say  that  the  Legislature 
was  wrong  in  giving  consideration  to  the 
widow  of  a  man  who  has  an  inherited  capital 
of  $60,000.  But  I  wish  to  compare  the  two, 
and  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  surely 
a  widow  of  a  man  killed  in  an  industrial 
accident,  who  has  no  capital,  whose  right  of 
action  was  taken  away  from  her  by  the 
province,  has  a  perfectly  fair  and  just  claim 
against  the  province  for  at  least  $75  a  month. 

Mr.  R.  Herbert  (Temiskaming):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Orders  of  the  day. 

Hon.  R.  Macaulay  (Minister  without  Port- 
folio): Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  hke  to  disclose  to  the  House 
in  about  one  or  two  minutes'  time  some 
information  which  I  think  may  be  of  interest, 
particularly  to  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  who  represent  constituencies  in  and 
about  the  city  of  Toronto. 

In  1955,  my  riding  was  very  anxious  in 
urging  this  government  to  establish  a  select 
committee  in  connection  with  air  pollution. 
At  that  time— and  I  looked  at  the  report  in 
Hansard  to  check  it— I  indicated  to  the 
House  that  the  reason  why  my  riding  was 
so  disturbed  about  the  question  of  air  pollu- 
tion was  that  about  40  per  cent,  of  all  the 
air  pollutants  were  falling  in  the  area.  In 
fact,  the  records  disclose  that  in  1954,  in 
August,  approximately  420,000  pounds  of 
soot— or  210  tons,  or  7  pounds  a  person- 
had  fallen  on  the  area  represented  by  my 
riding.  And  I  said  to  the  House  at  that 
time  that  I  felt  that  the  rude  inelegance  of 
filth  rained  in  my  riding  could  not  be  cur- 
tailed unless  help  was  given  to  us  by  this 
House. 

And  at  that  time,  the  government  saw  fit 
to  establish  a  select  committee  in  connection 
with  air  pollution.  Great  strides  have  been 
made  in  The  Department  of  Health.  Powers 
have  been  given  to  many  of  the  munici- 
palities to  take  steps  to  protect  themselves, 
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to  pass  laws  in  this  connection,  to  prosecute 
those  who  would  oflFend. 

I  want  to  give  some  credit  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  in  this  connection  for  they 
have  made  it  possible,  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
to  make  available  to  me  today— and  also 
through  the  very  great  efforts  of  persons 
involved  in  the  department  of  the  city— 
the  information  that,  in  the  last  year,  the 
air  pollutants  in  the  heavier  concentrated 
areas  of  the  city  of  Toronto  have  decreased 
across  the  city  by  an  average  of  29  per  cent. 

This  is  a  tremendous  stride,  Mr,  Speaker, 
for  the  people  in  the  lower  sections  of  the 
city  of  Toronto,  who  have  fought  so  hard 
and  vigorously,  and  with  faith,  against  the 
insidious  effect  of  air  pollutants. 

It  has  been  very  diflBcult  for  the  people 
in  these  sections  to  keep  their  children 
clean,  their  homes  clean,  to  paint  their 
homes  even,  because  fly-ash  would  descend 
before  the  paint  could  harden. 

Now,  they  are  very  much  encouraged.  I 
know  people  in  my  riding  of  Riverdale  have 
been  very  grateful  for  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  by  this  government  in  establishing 
legislation  which  has  made  it  possible,  on 
a  humanitarian  basis,  to  help  all  of  the 
people  of  this  city. 

I  was  confident  that  particularly  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling)  who 
made  such  a  noteworthy  contribution  him- 
self, as  chairman  of  the  air  pollution  select 
committee,  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
that  the  sacrifice  and  the  interest  taken  by 
himself  and  the  hon.  members  of  that  com- 
mittee have  borne  tremendous  fruit. 

All  of  our  people  must  take  great  satisfac- 


tion in  knowing  that  this  is  under  constant, 
vigilant  attack,  and  that  air  pollutants  in 
the  last  year  have  been  reduced  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  city  of  Toronto— where  there 
are  great  concentrations  of  population— by 
29  per  cent.  I  thought  the  hon.  members 
representing  ridings  in  and  about  the  city 
of  Toronto  would  be  interested  in  knowing 
that. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  the  hon.  Minister  without  PortfoUo 
give  some  credit  to  the  metropolitan  council 
in  Toronto  which  has  accomplished  some  of 

this? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  If  I  did  not,  I  cer- 
tainly intended  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Thomas:  He  forgot  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Macaulay:  Yes,  I  did,  I  said  the 
great  credit  went  to  this  government  in 
establishing  a  branch  of  The  Department  of 
Health,  and  in  giving  power  to  legislate  in 
connection  with  these  municipalities,  as  well 
as  the  great  work  which  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  various  municipalities  who  have 
accepted  this  legislation  and  have  gone 
forward  with  it. 

And  in  particular,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  in  the  city 
of  Toronto  goes  to  the  commissioner,  Mr. 
Clarke,  and  also  his  assistant,  Mr.  Belyea, 
who  used  to  be  with  The  Department  of 
Health  and  who  was,  as  I  recall,  one  of  our 
advisors  on  the  select  committee  in  relation 
to  air  pollution. 

It  being  6  of  the  clock,  p.m.,  the  House 
took  recess. 
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8  o'clock,  p.m. 


The  House  resumed. 


Hon.  J.  W.  Spooner  (Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests):  Mr.  Speaker,  before  resuming 
the  business  of  the  House  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  members  a  booklet,  which 
we  have  prepared  in  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  covering  the  last  tour 
made  by  some  hon.  members  of  the  legis- 
lative assembly  in  northern  Ontario  in 
August,  1957.  Copies  of  this  booklet  have 
been  placed  on  their  desks. 

The  tour  was  arranged  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Fort  William  (Mr.  Mapledoram),  the 
former  Minister  of  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests,  to  give  the  hon.  members  of 
the  Legislature  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with 
economic  and  industrial  developments  in 
some    northern    Ontario    centres. 

This  booklet  will  act  as  a  souvenir  to 
those  hon.  members  who  were  present  at 
that  time,  and  will  enable  those  who  were 
not  able  to  take  the  tour  to  appreciate  the 
very  interesting  and  educational  visit  which 
those  of  us  who  were  on  the  tour  enjoyed. 
If  any  of  the  hon.  members  see  pictures  in 
the  book  that  are  particularly  interesting, 
and  would  like  to  secure  a  print,  if  they 
would  be  good  enough  to  let  me  know,  I 
would  be  glad  to  arrange  to  have  these  pre- 
pared and  forwarded  to  them. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  hon.  members  a  statistical  reference  of 
the  lands  and  forests  administration.  This 
is  the  1959  issue  which  has  just  come  off  the 
press.  It  contains  a  lot  of  valuable  and 
interesting  information  about  the  operations 
of  the  many  phases  of  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  and  I  am  sure  will  be 
of  value  to  the  hon.  members  as  a  handy 
reference   book. 

The  House,  upon  order,  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  supply. 


ON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  R.  Herbert  (Temiskaming):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  speak  about  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway.  For  some  years  now  it 
has  been  my  privilege,   as  vice-chairman  of 
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the  Ontario  northland  transportation  com- 
mission, to  maintain  a  close  contact  with  tlie 
operation  of  this  vital  artery  of  communica- 
tions in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ontario. 

I  am  happy  to  be  in  a  position  to  assure 
the  House  that  the  outlook  for  the  railway 
has  never  been  brighter  than  at  the  present 
time.  Two  good  reasons  support  this 
contention: 

First  of  all,  the  economic  picture  of  north- 
eastern Ontario  is  on  the  up-trend.  Both 
the  mining  and  forestry  industries  present 
an  interesting  picture,  which  has  been 
immeasurably  brightened  by  the  announce- 
ment in  January  by  our  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost)  that  the  government  was  going 
ahead  with  the  construction  of  seaport  facil- 
ities at  Moosonee,  a  salt  water  terminus  of 
the  Ontario  Northland  Railway. 

Interest  in  Moosonee  as  a  port  is  aroused 
at  this  time  because  of  the  very  extensive 
deposits  of  iron  ore  which,  during  the  last 
few  years,  have  been  outhned  and  evaluated 
on  the  Belcher  Islands,  and  inland  a  distance 
of  37  miles  from  Great  Whale  River  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  Hudson  Bay.  These 
deposits  are  now  definitely  known  to  con- 
tain hundreds  of  millions  of  tons  of  good 
concentrating  ore,  ranging  from  35  per  cent, 
to   45  per   cent.   iron. 

While  the  Belchers  have  no  source  of 
power,  and  would  have  to  depend  on 
imported  fuel,  the  iron  deposits  in  the  Great 
Whale  River  area  have  3  potential  sources 
of  hydro-electric  power  within  a  radius  of 
22  miles.  Neither  location  will  present  any 
great  difficulty  in  establishing  proper  port 
facilities,  and  the  Great  Whale  River  has  a 
naturally  well-protected  harbour. 

The  advantages  of  a  route  through 
Moosonee  for  shipments  to  and  from  either  of 
these  points  must  be  apparent  to  anyone  at 
all  familiar  with  James  and  Hudson  bays^ 
At  best,  the  northern  route  through  Hudson 
Strait  is  restricted  to  the  3  months'  navi- 
gation period. 

It  has  been  proposed,  in  connection  with 
tlie  shipment  of  ore  from  the  Belchers,  that 
this  short  period  might  best  be  utilized  by 
establishing  stock  piles  of  ore  at  some  ice^ 
free  winter  port,  possibly  in  Greenland. 

While  this  may  be  feasible,  it  does  involve 
the   expense   of  two  extra  handlings   of  the 
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ore,  as  well  as  very  extensive  clocks  and  ore- 
handling  facilities   at  the  chosen  port. 

A  route  to  the  south  through  Moosonee, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  normally  be  open 
to  shipping  for  a  period  of  5  months,  and 
under  much  less  hazardous  conditions  than 
on  the  northern  route.  Stockpiling,  if 
desirable,  to  extend  deliveries  to  destinations 
over  the  entire  year,  could  readily  be  effected 
at  Moosonee  without  the  expense  of  building 
docks  for  this  sole  purpose. 

If  this  Canadian  ore  is  to  be  shipped 
abroad,  to  be  smelted  and  manufactured  for 
the  benefit  of  a  foreign  country,  there  is  little 
point  in  presenting  the  advantages  of  the 
southern  route.  If,  however,  the  official  and 
national  opinion  that  Canadian  ore  should  be 
processed  for  the  benefit  of  Canada  is  to 
prevail,  there  is  every  argument  in  favour  of 
the  southern  route. 

Mining  operations  in  remote  areas  can  prog- 
ress only  if  given  transportation  facilities 
which  insure  prompt  deliveries  during  the 
navigation  season.  Such  deliveries  could  be 
made  through  Moosonee  and  by  no  other 
route.  A  return  trip  from  Moosonee  to  the 
Belchers,  or  to  Great  Whale,  could  be  made 
with  cargo  in  each  direction  within  a  week  or 
10  days;  from  Montreal  by  the  all-water  route 
two  round  trips  during  the  navigation  season 
are  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected. 

It  might  further  be  pointed  out  that  perish- 
able foodstuffs— greatly  to  be  desired  in  the 
northern  latitudes— could  readily  be  trans- 
ported over  the  Moosonee  route,  whereas  the 
all-water  route  would  make  this  difficult  and 
extremely  expensive. 

While  the  Moosonee  route  has  the  obvious 
advantages  of  a  longer  navigation  season  and 
saving  of  time,  it  also  presents  unique  oppor- 
timitics  for  additional  savings.  With  hydro- 
electric power  available  from  existing  and 
potential  sites  on  the  Abitibi  River,  conversion 
of  low-grade  iron  ores  to  concentrates  of  65 
per  cent,  iron  could  be  readily  carried  out. 

By  utilizing  the  natural  gas  which  is  avail- 
able in  northern  Ontario,  this  process  might 
be  carried  a  step  further  by  a  lately  perfected 
process  to  the  production  of  pig  iron  directly 
from  the  ore.  Such  an  advance  would  materi- 
ally reduce  the  carrying  charges  over  the 
railway  portion  of  the  route  and,  at  the  same 
time,  establish  a  highly  desirable  industry 
with  consequent-  year-round  employment  in 
northern  Ontario. 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  once  the  traffic 
in  iron  ore  has  been  established,  the  route 
would  be  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
promotion  of  the  development  of  other 
mineral    deposits    in    the    northern    area.     It 


would  prove  a  direct  incentive  for  extensive 
prospecting  and  development,  over  a  wide 
area,  with  alluring  possibilities.  It  could  also 
be  utilized  for  the  development  of  the  exten- 
sive timber  and  pulpwood  resources  in  the 
country  on  the  east  coast  of  James  Bay  and 
the  fisheries  if  these  should  prove,  as  seems 
quite  likely,  to  have  commercial  value. 

So  much  for  the  advantages  of  this  rail  and 
water  route  from  the  awakening  northland  to 
the  heart  of  industrial  Canada. 

May  I  elaborate  somewhat  on  the  tremen- 
dous impact  which  this  publicly  owned  rail- 
way has  made  on  the  development  of  the 
north,  the  whole  province,  and  the  country  at 
large. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that,  before  the  beginning 
of  construction  of  the  railway  in  1902,  Bay 
Street,  Toronto,  did  not  exist.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  influx  of  new  wealth,  which  has 
poured  down  from  the  north  over  Ontario's 
development  road,  that  we  now  speak  of  Bay 
Street  with  the  same  connotation  as  we  speak 
of  Wall  Street,  and  in  more  subdued  tones 
of  St.  James  Street  and  LaSalle  Street. 

Northern  Ontario— and  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  this  because  it  can  hardly  be  contra- 
dicted—put Ontario  on  the  financial  map  of 
this  continent,  and  is  helping  to  keep  it  there. 
The  spark  plug  for  this  tremendous  and  rapid 
growth  was  the  construction  of  the  Timiska- 
ming  and  Northern  Ontario  Railway  by  the 
people  of  Ontario,  through  their  government. 
I  am  speaking  in  no  partisan  spirit  and  I, 
freely  and  gladly,  assent  that  Ontario  govern- 
ments of  all  political  faiths  have  supported 
the  development  of  this  railway.  To  have 
done  otherwise  would  have  been  folly, 
because  every  extension,  and  every  branch 
line,  is  a  new  development,  increasing  traffic 
and  more  and  more  business  for  southern 
Ontario.  Let  me  summarize  these  advances: 
In  a  very  real  sense,  even  before  the  first 
construction  contract  was  completed,  the  rail- 
way, in  1903,  uncovered  the  Cobalt  silver 
mining  field. 

In  1908,  it  was  at  Cochrane  to  effect  a 
junction  with  the  National  Transcontinental 
Railway  and  ultimately  to  give  a  new 
approach  to  southern  Ontario  from  the 
Canadian  west. 

In  1911,  the  railway  reached  South 
Porcupine  and  the  richest  gold  mining  area  on 
this  continent. 

In  1913,  a  branch  line  to  Elk  Lake  from 
Earlton  gave  access  to  Gowganda  silver  and, 
in  the  same  year,  a  branch  from  Porquis  to 
Iroquois  Falls  afforded  transportation  to  the 
great  new  Abitibi  paper  mill  there. 
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The  Great  War  intervening,  further  con- 
struction was  delayed  until  1922,  when  a 
70-mile  extension  north  of  Cochrane  was  com- 
menced. This  was  to  make  possible  the 
construction  of  the  Abitibi  Canyon  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  plant,  now  a  part  of  the 
Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
system. 

In  1923,  by  virtue  of  a  Dominion  charter 
acquired  by  the  purchase  of  the  Nipissing 
Central  Railway— a  short  electric  line  in  the 
Cobalt  area— construction  was  started  at 
Swastika  of  a  branch  designed  to  reach 
Noranda,  Quebec.  This  branch— still  known 
as  the  Nipissing  Central  Railway— served  the 
Kirkland  Lake  gold  mining  area,  the  Larder 
Lake  mine  and,  ultimately  Noranda  which 
was  reached  in  1927. 

Subsequently,  extensions  to  the  north  were 
made,  and  by  1932  the  railway  was  in  service 
to  Moosonee  on  tidewater  and  a  threshold  to 
the   far  north. 

What  has  all  of  this  meant  to  the  province? 
Some  indication  may  be  gathered  from  these 
figures: 

Cobalt  has  produced  in  excess  of  $300 
million  in  silver.  The  Porcupine  and  Kirkland 
Lake  mining  fields  have  contributed  $2 
billion  in  gold. 

These  figures  are  impressive,  but  it  should 
be  known  as  well  that  every  gold  mine  in 
northern  Ontario  draws  supplies,  of  one  sort 
or  another,  from  40  or  50  cities  and  towns 
in  southern  Ontario,  and  not  all  of  this  from 
the  same  town.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  at 
least  100  southern  communities  contribute 
something  towards  the  production  of  gold 
in  northern  Ontario  and  do  so  to  their 
benefit. 

Nor  are  gold  and  silver  the  only  mineral 
products  hauled  by  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway.  Pyrites  in  volume  are  now  moving 
from  Noranda  to  Cutler,  Ontario,  for  the 
production  of  sulphuric  acid  for  the  uranium 
mines  at  Elliot  Lake.  And  residue  of  pure 
iron  cinder  is  being  moved  for  Ontario 
blast  furnaces.  Copper  anodes  and  zinc 
concentrates  from  the  Noranda  area  also 
move  over  the  Ontario  Northland  rails,  as 
does  asbestos  from  the  Johns-Manville  plant 
east  of  Matheson.  Temagami  copper  ore 
is  routed  to  Noranda,  and  there  is  iron  in 
fabulous  volume  at  Dane  near  Kirkland 
Lake    waiting    for    development. 

The  future  looks  quite  as  enticing  as  the 
past,  and  Ontario's  development  roads  will 
play  their  part  in  every  mining  venture. 

But  mining  is  not  all.  The  forests  also 
make   a  major   contribution  to   the   economy 


of  this  province.  From  sawmills,  large  and 
small,  many  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  go 
south  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  industry.  Ply- 
wood plants  and  board  mills  at  Kirkland 
Lake,  Sturgeon  Falls  and  North  Bay  swell 
the  volume  of  traffic,  and  daily  the  Ontario 
Northland  Railway  hauls  south  two  trains  of 
pulp  and  paper  from  Kapuskasing,  Smooth 
Rock    and    Iroquois    Falls. 

As  a  source  of  wealth,  there  must  be  added 
to  the  minerals  and  forests,  the  soil  of 
northern  Ontario.  Those  who  do  not  know 
the  country  no  doubt  think  of  it  in  terms 
of  rock  and  bush,  deep  snow  and  zero 
weather.  We  have  all  these  and  we  may  be 
inclined  to  boast  about  them. 

But  we  also  have  prairie-like  farm  lands  and 
long  hours  of  brilliant  sunshine.  We  grow  in 
profusion  wheat,  oats  and  peas,  and  all  of  the 
fodder  crops.  Much  of  the  latter  are  grown 
for  seed  which  is  virile  and  free  from  weeds. 
Hon.  members  have  only  to  visit  this  area 
to  see  premium  animals  by  the  carload,  and 
purebred  beef  and  dairy  cattle  are  on  almost 
every  farm.  The  potato  king  has  been  a 
Cochrane  man  on  two  occasions.  Under 
the  friendly  influence  of  the  Ontario  Northland 
Railway,  and  the  Ontario  government,  the 
agricultural  activities,  large  already,  will 
continue    to    expand    and    prosper. 

The  Ontario  Northland  Railway  is  truly 
Ontario's  development  road.  It  opened  up, 
and  served  unaided  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  a  vastly  productive  area  which 
formerly  had  been  considered  a  barren 
waste.    It  has  served  that  territory  well. 

All  surpluses  which  have  occurred  have 
been  put  back  into  the  property,  thus  improv- 
ing the  service.  In  road  bed,  rolling  stock 
and  motive  power,  it  stands  comparable 
to  any  other  Canadian  railway.  It  is  com- 
pletely dieselized,  and  each  year  the  block 
signal  system,  which  now  extends  from  North 
Bay  to  above  Swastika,  is  being  extended. 
The  communications  department  is  as  up  to 
date  as  today's  newspaper,  and  gives  a  com- 
plete service  from  long-distance  telephone  to 
commercial  telegraph,  and  teletype  to  radio 
and  the  sound  portion  of  television. 

Supplementing  the  passenger  service  of 
the  railway  are  modern  highway  buses  afford- 
ing both  long-distance  and  local  service, 
and  on  Lake  Nipissing  and  Lake  Temagami 
the  boat  services  of  the  commission  do 
much  to  promote  the  welfare  of  a  thriving 
tourist  industry. 

May  I  say  I  am  happy  to  be  associated 
with  this  great  provincial  enterprise.  It  has 
done  a  wonderful  job  for  this  province  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this   century.     That  its 
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achievements  will  not  be  less  during  the 
next  50  years  I  firmly  believe.  I  can  wish 
nothing  better  to  all  hon.  members  than 
that  they  be  inspired  to  come  to  northern 
Ontario  and  see  these  things  for  themselves. 

Mr.  L,  Letherby  (Simcoe  East):  In  making 
a  few  observations  on  the  budget  debate 
tonight,  I  may  say  I  would  appreciate  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  would  convey  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  hon.  Mr.  Downer, 
my  congratulations  on  the  pleasing  and 
efficient  manner  in  which  he  continues  to 
discharge  his  many  duties  and  responsibilities. 
I  would  like,  also,  to  extend  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  Deputy  Speaker,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Essex  South  (Mr.  Murdoch)  on  the 
excellent  job  that  he  has  done. 

There  have  been  many  changes  made  in 
the  personnel  of  this  House  since  the  last 
session,  including  the  appointment  of  a  new 
whip,  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
"W.  J.  Stewart),  and  his  assistant,  the  hon. 
member  for  Carleton  (Mr.  W.  E.  Johnston). 
Both  are  veteran  members  and  able  men  who 
are  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
their  respective  offices. 

Six  new  hon.  Cabinet  Ministers  have  been 
appointed  to  the  Treasury  benches,  6  men 
of  proven  ability  in  this  House.  I  con- 
gratulate each  and  all  of  them,  and  assure 
them  of  my  loyal  co-operation  in  the  weeks 
and  months  that  lie  ahead. 

Six  new  young  Progressive-Conservative 
hon.  members  were  elected  in  by-elections. 
All  are  young  men  of  promise  and  are 
determined  to  contribute  something  worth- 
while to  the  growth  and  development  of  our 
great  province.  I  join  with  other  hon.  mem- 
bers in  the  House  in  extending  to  them  a 
warm  welcome. 

And  last,  but  by  no  means  least  in 
importance  of  changes  brought  about  since 
the  last  session,  was  the  selection  of  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Wintermeyer). 
I  do  wish  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
him.  Although  young  in  years  in  the  member- 
ship of  this  House,  he  has  won  a  warm  spot 
in  the  hearts  of  all  hon.  members,  regardless 
of  their  political  affiliation.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  pleasing  personality,  a  young  man  of 
ability,  and  we,  on  the  government  side  of 
the  House,  join  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost)  in  wishing  him  many,  many  years 
of  opportunity  to  lead  the  Opposition. 

I  also  wish  to  mention  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver)  who  has  had  such 
a  distinguished  career  in  this  Legislature 
over  many  years.  He  is  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  the   greatest  respect  and  confidence. 


I  trust  that  his  great  party  will  have  the 
benefit  of  his  wisdom,  his  advice,  and  his 
great  background  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
Now,  sir,  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Allan)  on  the 
excellent  budget  he  has  placed  before  this 
House. 

It  is  a  budget  designed  to  keep  this  prov- 
ince in  step  with  an  amazing  growth  and 
development,  a  budget  which  will  help  assure 
not  only  a  high  level  of  employment,  but 
one  which  indicates  the  determination  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  provide  those 
necessary  services  essential  for  the  welfare 
of  our  people. 

I  would  like  to  say,  sir,  I  think  one  of  the 
greatest  accomplishments  of  this  government 
in  the  2.5th  Legislature  was  the  inauguration 
of  the  Ontario  hospital  insurance  plan  which 
came  into  operation  on  January  1  of  this  year. 
Over  5.3  million  of  our  people,  or  more 
than  91  per  cent,  of  the  population  in  Ontario, 
have   enrolled. 

There  were  many  who  thought  that  when 
the  plan  came  into  operation  our  hospitals 
would  be  flooded  with  patients  demanding 
entrance  to  avail  themselves  of  the  new 
service.  However,  thanks  to  the  common  sense 
and  wisdom  of  our  people  and  the  medical 
profession,  this  has  not  been  the  case.  From 
a  survey  I  have  made  in  my  own  riding  and 
in  other  centres,  hospital  authorities  see  no 
marked  increase  in  the  mmnber  of  patients 
seeking  admittance.  And  while  the  new 
plan  may  have  a  few  wrinkles  which  will 
need  ironing  out,  those  responsible  for  its 
operation  see  no  difficulties  ahead.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  situation  is  a  great  tribute 
to  the  officials  who  have  set  up  and  are 
administering  the  new  plan. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  direct 
a  few  remarks  on  the  imemployment  situation. 

I  think  it  is  agreed  that,  because  of  our 
climate,  we  nuist  accept  a  sharp  increase 
in  imemployment  during  the  winter  months. 
In  the  Georgian  Bay  district  we  have  this 
winter  experienced  our  worst  winter  weather 
in  many  years.  Over  20  feet  of  snow  has 
fallen  in  my  home  village  of  Coldwater  so 
far  this  winter. 

In  the  fall,  our  lake  shipping  is  forced  to 
tie  up  until  spring.  Our  great  tourist  industry 
is  at  a  standstill  for  6  or  more  months. 
Our  building  and  construction  trades  find  it 
most  difficult,  and  unwise,  to  carry  on  opera- 
tions. Highway  construction  and  public 
works  are  bogged  down  because  of  2  or  3 
feet  of  frost  under  the  ground  and  3  feet 
to  5  feet  of  snow  on  top  of  the  ground.    In 
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addition,  our  great  agricultural  industry  must 
rest  up  until  spring. 

This  situation  makes  for  a  sharp  increase 
in  unemployment  during  our  winter  months. 
It  has  always  been  our  situation,  and  I 
suppose  it  always  will  be. 

To  offset  this  situation,  the  provincial  and 
federal  governments  are  doing  all  they  can. 
The  joint  public  works  programme,  with 
winter  conditions,  can  only  accomplish  so 
much.  In  my  riding  the  towns  of  Orillia  and 
Midland,  and  the  village  of  Port  McNicoll, 
have  winter  works  projects,  and  we  are 
thankful  for  this  additional  help. 

The  people  of  Simcoe  East  are  grateful 
to  the  government  for  the  large  volume  of 
public  works  carried  on  in  the  riding  during 
the  past  year,  and  which  will  continue  to 
go  forward  for  many  months  to  come. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  sir 
in  connection  with  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  Bass 
Lake  provincial  park,  which  is  in  my  riding. 
It  was  taken  over  just  about  3  years  ago 
and  is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  popular  parks  in  the  province. 

Improvements  imdertaken  and  completed 
at  the  park  last  year  included;  and  I  say  this 
for  the  record: 

Construction  of  3  parking  areas  to  accom- 
modate a  total  of  200  cars. 

Construction  of  2,000  feet  of  2-lane  gravel 
roadway  to  give  access  to  the  picnic  and 
camping   areas. 

Construction  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
of  one-lane  road  to  service  camping  and 
trailer   site   areas. 

Development  of  70  campsites. 

Development    of    10    trailer    sites. 

Improvement  of  1,500  feet  of  beach  by  the 
removal  of  dead  and  leaning  trees  along 
the   shoreline. 

Improvement  of  picnic  areas  along  the 
entire  shoreline  by  the  removal  of  dead 
trees,  imderbrush,  logs  and  stumps. 

Construction  of  two  modern  comfort 
stations  of  approved  park  design. 

Construction  of  one  large  picnic  pavilion. 

During  the  spring  of  1958,  approximately 
10,000  young  trees— ordinary  planting  stock- 
were  planted  to  provide  border  and  buffer 
areas  around  the  boundary  of  the  park  and 
between  the  group  camping  and  picnic  areas. 
In  addition,  500  large  balled  stock  were 
planted  in  the  main  picnic  and  parking  areas. 

Recorded  attendance  figures,  taken  last 
summer,   showed   that   some   26,000   vehicles 


entered  the  park  with  occupants  estimated 
at  over  100,000.  Improvements  now  under 
way  and  planned  for  the  immediate  future 
include: 

Construction  of  an  administration  building 
at  the  main  entrance,  which  will  be  used  as 
a  traffic  control  centre  as  well. 

Construction  of  a  maintenance  building 
to  provide  facilities  for  vehicle  and  equip- 
ment storage  and  workshop  for  repairs  and 
maintenance  of  equipment. 

Construction  of  one  additional  modern 
comfort  station  to  service  the  campsite  area. 

Extension  of  the  sand  beach  will  be 
undertaken  when  conditions  are  favourable, 
and  will  double  the  bathing  facilities  for 
use   next    summer. 

Work  on  a  very  important  access  road, 
being  constructed  by  the  department  in 
the  unemployment  relief  programme,  is  now 
well  under  way  in  the  Severn  River  manage- 
ment unit.  When  completed,  the  road  will 
provide  access  for  trucks  and  other  vehicles 
to  remote  areas  on  the  east  side  of  Matche- 
dash  township  north  and  east  of  Coldwater. 

The  present  project  is  a  continuation  of 
similar  work  started  in  the  winter  of  1957- 
1958  when  department  staff,  using  unem- 
ployed labour,  constructed  approximately 
3.75  miles  starting  at  the  south  end  of 
Matchedash  township.  The  road  follows, 
in  part,  the  Orillia  water,  light  and  power 
commission  right-of-way,  occupied  by  parallel 
transmission  lines  which  supply  power 
to  Orillia  from  the  company's  power  house 
at  the  Swift  on  the  Severn  River.  During  the 
present  winter  and  spring,  an  additional 
3.5  miles  of  road  extending  north  is  planned 
for  completion,  terminating  at  the  Swift 
power  house. 

May   I    say   just   a   word   about  highways. 

The  Department  of  Highways  contributed 
another  exciting  year  to  the  great  road  build- 
ing programme  which  has  been  going  ahead 
in   Simcoe   East  for   some   years. 

With  the  large  bridge  structures  now 
completed,  and  paving  from  Waubaushene 
north  on  the  trans-Canada  highway  finished, 
traffic  through  Simcoe  East  to  northern 
Ontario  and  western  Canada  will  set  an  all- 
time  record  this  summer.  This  will  prove 
to  be  a  big  tourist  season  for  our  people  and 
provide  motorists  with  the  best  highways  in 
Ontario. 

Another  busy  summer  for  highway  building 
in  Simcoe  East  will  go  forward  with  the 
continuation  of  highway  No.  400  from  Crown 
Hill  to  Coldwater,  Coldwater  to  Gravenhurst 
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and  the  4-lane  completion  from  Crown  Hill 
to  Washago  on  highway  No.   11. 

Further  work  will  continue,  sir,  on  the 
development  road  in  Tay  township  at  Sunny- 
side,  Midland.  This  particular  section  of 
road  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  in  Simcoe 
county  to  maintain.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  department  for  taking  this  over  as  a 
development  road. 

The  department,  in  addition  to  these  pro- 
jects I  have  mentioned,  is  employing  extra 
men  to  relieve  unemployment  in  the  town- 
ship of  Baxter,  cutting  down  and  straight- 
ening out  dangerous  grades  and  curves 
leading  to  the  trans-Canada  highway. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  on  the 
excellent  job  he  is  doing,  for  not  only  my 
riding,  but  for  the  entire  province. 

While  I  give  every  respect  and  every 
congratulation  to  former  hon.  Ministers,  I 
know  of  no  Minister  of  Highways  who  has 
given  more  careful  thought  and  good  public 
relations  to  his  department  than  the  hon. 
Minister   from   Grenville-Dundas. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  have 
been  making  many  changes  and  improvements 
at  the  Ontario  Hospital  school,  Orillia.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  Connell)  that  a  new  laundry  be 
built  at  the  school  without  delay.  The  old 
laundry  is  not  only  obsolete,  but  it  is  unsafe 
as  the  ceihng  of  the  building  collapsed  some 
months  ago,  and  it  was  fortunate  that  the 
staff  were  not  on  duty  at  the  time. 

The  completion  of  the  new  $2  million 
addition  to  the  criminally  insane  institution 
at  Penetanguishene,  I  understand,  is  only 
a  few  weeks  away.  This  will  be  the  most 
modern  building  of  its  kind  on  the  continent. 

The  new  liquor  store  in  Midland,  also  one 
of  the  most  modern  of  its  kind,  is  now  open 
to  the  public.  The  hon.  member  for  Beaches 
( Mr.  Collings )  complains  that  hon.  members 
give  him  no  credit  for  a  shiny  new  liquor 
store.  I  would  give  him  full  marks  for  the 
Midland  store. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  for  a  few 
minutes  to  discuss  a  matter  which  is  really 
the  responsibility  of  The  Department  of 
Transport  at  Ottawa— the  Trent  waterway. 

Hon.  members  know  this  waterway  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world  and  a  great 
tourist  attraction. 

For  some  years  I  have  complained  in  this 
House  about  the  lack  of  facilities  at  the  Big 
Chute  and  the  Swift  to  handle  marine  craft. 
These  locations  are  in  my  riding.  It  was 
not   possible   for   me   to   get   any   action   for 


improved  facilities  from  the  former  Liberal 
government. 

For  instance,  on  a  busy  week-end  last 
summer,  a  flotilla  from  the  Toronto  power 
boat  squadron  was  held  up  for  12  hours  when 
a  motor  burned  out  in  the  tow  motor  at  the 
marine  railway  at  the  Big  Chute.  Now,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  travelled  over  the 
Big  Chute  marine  railway  on  numerous  occa- 
sions and  knows  the  very  location  to  which 
I  refer.  The  delay  was  caused  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  railway  only  employed  one 
mechanic,  and  he  was  on  holidays,  so  there 
was  no  one  to  repair  the  motor. 

Now,  I  understand  the  federal  Department 
of  Transport  have  decided  to  do  something 
by  way  of  improvement;  new  lift  cars  and 
other  equipment  have  been  ordered.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  of  this  action. 

However,  I  appeal  to  The  Department  of 
Transport  to  do  something  now  about  pro- 
viding garbage  containers,  washrooms  and 
toilet  facilities  at  these  two  points.  Boat 
operators  are  forced  to  dump  their  garbage 
overboard  and  pollute  the  waters  as  there  is 
no  place  to  dispose  of  it.  Families,  after  a 
lengthy  time  on  the  water,  find  when  they 
reach  these  marine  railway  points  that  there 
are  no  toilets,  and  they  have  to  take  to  the 
bush  and  take  their  chances  with  poison  ivy 
and  rattlesnakes. 

Surely,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day  and  age, 
when  our  governments  are  spending  great 
sums  of  money  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
tourist  industry,  it  is  not  asking  too  much 
that  proper  garbage  and  toilet  facilities  be 
provided  at  these  locations. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  taken  place 
in  this  House  during  this  session  about 
better  labour  relations.  This  is  a  matter  of 
keen  interest  and  concern  to  me,  as  it 
undoubtedly  is  to  every  other  hon.  member. 

During  the  past  year,  the  prosperity  of 
our  province  sufi^ered  because  of  a  number 
of  strikes  which  seriously  affected  many 
thousands  of  our  people  as  well  as  our 
economy.  Any  improvement  which  can  be 
brought  about  to  bring  labour  and  manage- 
ment to  a  better  understanding  of  each  other's 
problems  will  react  for  the  betterment  of 
all  our  people. 

The  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
labour  relations,  which  was  placed  before 
this  House  early  in  the  session,  is  one  which 
deserves  the  admiration  of  every  hon.  mem- 
ber. I  would  like  to  congratulate  tlie  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  (Mr.  Maloney),  and  his  fellow 
committee  members  for  the  excellence  of  that 
report. 
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In   my   years   in   this  House,    sir,    I   have 

not    seen,    nor    studied,  a    report    of    more 

far-reaching  importance  for  the  well-being 
of  our  people. 

I  sincerely  trust  the  government  w^ill  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  report. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  congratulations 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley) 
for  the  fine  and  understanding  leadership 
he  has  given  to  his  department,  not  only 
in  recent  months  but  over  the  years,  in 
resolving  many  serious  labour  disputes.  His 
comprehensive  review  of  labour  matters  in 
general,  and  the  approach  of  his  department 
to  labour  difficulties  in  Ontario  when  his 
estimates  were  before  the  House  some  days 
ago,  indicated  to  me  that  he  is  the  right 
man  for  the  important  post  of  Minister  of 
Labour. 

~  Mr.  Speaker,  organized  labour  over  the 
years  has  brought  about  many  benefits  for 
all  classes  of  our  people.  In  my  opinion,  we 
Canadians  enjoy  as  high  a  standard  of  living 
as  any  people  in  the  world. 

The  average  Canadian  worker  owns  his 
own  home.  His  home  is  furnished  with  not 
only  the  necessities  of  life  but  with  many  of 
its  comforts  and  luxuries.  He  owns  his  own 
automobile  and,  in  many  cases,  a  summer 
cottage  and  power  boat.  I  rejoice  in  this 
situation.  The  prosperity  of  our  Canadian 
workers  means  the  prosperity  of  all. 

I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  our 
Canadian  workers  do  not  work  closely  with 
the  employer  to  cut  down  unnecessary  costs 
and  overheads,  by  reason  of  keen  competition 
from  outside  sources,  we  could  not  only  price 
ourselves  out  of  the  international  market 
but  also  our  domestic  market,  and  our  workers 
out  of  jobs. 

That,  sir,  is  why  I  commend  the  report  of 
the  select  committee  on  labour  relations  and 
the  efforts  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  to 
bring  together  our  two  great  factors  of  pro- 
duction —  labour  and  employer  —  to  work 
closely  together  in  a  sincere  effort  to  compete 
with  any  other  competitor  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  session  is  drawing  to 
a  close.  It  has  been  a  busy  and  interesting 
one,  a  session  which  marked  the  passing  of 
the  beloved  member  for  Peel  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
who  had  contributed  so  much  to  this  House 
and  this  province  over  a  period  of  many, 
many  years.  It  has  been  a  session  which 
was  marked  by  the  serious  illness  of  loved 
ones  of  many  hon.  members. 

We  have  listened  attentively  to  the 
speeches  of  hon.  members.  They  have  been 
interesting    and    constructive.     It    is    evident 


by  the  speeches  of  some  hon,  members  that 
this  is  an  election  year,  and  they  are  govern- 
ing   themselves    accordingly. 

Undoubtedly  some  hon.  members  will  not 
return  after  the  next  election.  I  would  like  to 
say,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  have  enjoyed  the 
company  and  the  friendship  of  all  as  we 
have  worked  together  for  the  common  good 
of  this  great  province. 

Considerable  time  of  this  House  has  been 
taken  up  about  who  held  stocks  in  the 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Gas  Company  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald).  The  hon.  member  apparently 
thinks  that  this  will  be  a  great  election  issue. 
I  can  assure  him  that  who  held  stocks  in 
Northern  Ontario  Natural  Cas  will  not  be 
an  issue  in  the  next  election. 

While  I  am  a  back  bencher,  and  am  not 
in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  government, 
I  would  predict  that  the  big  issue  in  the 
forthcoming  election  will  be  the  record  of 
the  Frost  government  and  no  other  issue. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  our  party  to 
promise  anything— we  shall  refer  to  the 
greatest  record  of  progress  and  accomplish- 
ment of  any  provincial  government  since 
Confederation. 

We  are  proud  to  serve  under  an  hon. 
leader  who  has  won  the  support  and  con- 
fidence of  increasing  numbers  of  Ontario 
electors  over  the  years  because  of  his  honesty, 
his  sincerity,  his  integrity,  his  vision,  his 
understanding  of  the  people's  needs,  and  his 
accomplishments.  Our  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  a  person  who  has  never  lost  sight  of  the 
rail  fence  on  the  back  concession  lines  of 
this  province. 

Whenever  the  election  comes— whether  it 
be  in  weeks  or  months— I  predict,  when  the 
ballots  are  counted,  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  this  party  will  have  another 
great  majority. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  was  a  very  fine 
speech,  coming  from  a  fine  hon.  gentleman 
who  has  a  great  sense  of  humour,  and  I 
think  that  is  what  we  ought  to  have  in  the 
House  often,  because  these  every  morning, 
every  afternoon,  and  every  evening  affairs 
are  getting  rather  long. 

In  order  that  we  might  have  a  little  smile 
once  in  a  while  I  think  it  is  well  that  we  have 
an  hon.  member  such  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Simcoe  East  (Mr.  Letherby)  who  can  rise 
and  make  us  smile.  After  all,  I  think  in  the 
occupation  of  office,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  once  in  a  while  we  can  have  a  little 
fun,  life  would  be  very  stale. 
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An  hon.  member:  Does  the  hon.  member 
for  Essex  North  think  he  was  kidding  at  the 
end? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  I  think  at  the  end  he 
was  really  putting  something  on  the  garden 
to  make  things  grow  but,  talking  about  that, 
I  do  not  know  of  anybody  in  the  House  who 
puts  more  on  the  garden  than  the  hon.  mem- 
ber and  those   of  his  party. 

Again  I  want  to  say  I  think  all  of  us  have 
spoken  about  the  people  who  are  out  of  work, 
and  I  think  the  speeches  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers over  here  have  pretty  well  fallen  on 
ears  over  there  that  cannot  hear.  It  would 
be  well,  maybe,  if  we  tried  it  again  in  the 
dying  hours  of  this  session,  because  there  are 
still  in  the  province  approximately  180,000 
people  who  are  out  of  work,  and  I  have 
heard  hon.  members  from  the  variovis  areas 
of  the  province  outlining,  I  think,  very  well, 
the  problems  they  have  at  home. 

I  want  to  say  that  all  of  us  have  problems 
at  home.  The  problem  back  in  my  home  is 
the  fact  that  there  are  12,500  people  out 
of  work.  Most  of  those  persons  are  workers 
in  the  auto  plants,  so  it  is  apparent  that, 
in  the  area  from  which  I  come,  if  the  auto- 
mobile business  is  good  we  are  happy,  if 
the  automobile  business  is  bad  then  things 
there  are  bad. 

Only  a  week  ago,  some  1,000  people 
assembled  in  a  hall  there  for  the  purpose  of 
voicing  protests  to  the  fact  that  all  these 
foreign-made  cars  are  finding  their  way  over 
here,  and  it  was  stated  that  some  7,500 
auto  workers  in  the  province  are  out  of  work 
because  we  import  cars  from  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Now,  I  asked  early  in  the  year  how  many 
foreign-made  cars  were  being  purchased  by 
the  province,  and  I  received  a  very  obsolete, 
a  very  old  way  of  answering  it.  They  say 
it  is  hard  for  them  to  answer  this  question 
because  of  the  component  parts  in  the  cars 
that  find  their  way  from  other  parts  of  the 
world.  I  do  not  know  if  there  is  a  foreign 
bolt  or  so  extra  placed  in  the  cars  made  in 
Canada,  but  as  we  view  the  cars  being  pur- 
chased by  the  province,  we  see  Volkswagens 
and  many  other  foreign-made  cars  purchased 
by  the  people's  funds  by  those  in  the  employ 
of  the  province,  and  doing  work  for  the 
hon.    Ministers   over   there. 

I  want  to  say  this,  that  I  think,  if  all  of 
us  really  have  our  hearts  and  minds  set 
on  this  problem  of  trying  to  find  work  for 
people  who  are  out  of  work,  then  that  job 
must   start  here. 

I  say  that,  with  the  very  best  means  that 
we  can  employ,  we  ought  to  "go  out  and  get" 


in  order  that  we  may  solve  this  problem,  or 
make  some  effort  at  it.  But  when  we  find 
the  government  of  the  province  going  out 
openly  and  urging  people  to  buy  cars  and 
products  which  are  made  here  and  they, 
themselves,  are  buying  articles  made  else- 
where, what  then  might  we  expect? 

An  hon.  member:  That  is  to  buy  our 
stuff. 

Mr.   Reaume:   Whose   stuff? 

An  hon.  member:  Canadian  products. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well  now,  look  back  in  1958, 
I  was  speaking  about  Windsor  as  being  the 
automotive  capital  of  the  empire  and  my  hon. 
friend  over  here,  I  think  from  Halton  (Mr. 
Hall),  rose  and  said:  "Oh,  no,  Oakville  is." 
Well,  of  course,  it  is  not.  Now,  Windsor  is, 
and  coming  from  there  I  say  that  I  have 
always  bought  a  car  built  there,  but  my  hon. 
friend,  who  claims  that  he  comes  from  the 
automotive  capital  of  the  empire,  drives  a 
car  made  in  a  foreign  place. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  to  him— and  it  applies 
to  otlier  hon.  members  too— that  I  think  it 
would  be  fitting  and  proper  if  he,  coming  from 
that  great  place  of  Oakville,  where,  incident- 
ally they  only  assemble  cars  made  in  Windsor, 
if  he  thinks  so  much  of  the  people  who  work 
in  that  great  plant,  then  I  say  to  him:  "Why 
do  you  not  sell  that  hack  that  you  have 
parked  ouside  and  buy  a  car  made  by  the 
hands  and  brains  of  your  own  people  at 
home?"    But  he  does  not  do  that. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Hall  (Halton):  I  have  a  Ford, 
too. 

Mr.  Reaume:  He  has  a  Ford,  too?  Well, 
what  is  that  great  big  thing  out  in  the 
yard? 

Mr.  Hall:  It  is  a  good  Cadillac. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Imported,  and  that  is  the 
very  reason  why  so  many  auto  workers  in  the 
country  are  out  of  work,  and  he  can  sell  his 
too  if  he  wants  to.  But  the  policy  ought  to 
be,  I  think,  that  the  government  and  hon. 
members  should  buy  cars  made  here,  and 
what  they  ought  to  do,  of  course,  is  to  hold 
an  auction  sale  any  time  now;  they  should 
get  those  cars  out  there,  sell  them,  and  buy 
others.  Indeed,  it  is  not  fitting  or  proper  for 
the  hon.  members  over  there  to  be  preaching 
that  they  are  trying  to  assist  and  help  people 
who  are  out  of  work  while  they  are  driving 
cars  made  elsewhere. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  my  words 
are  falling  on  ears  that  are  paying  any  heed 
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or  not.  I  think  actually  government  hon. 
members  are  doing  exactly  as  they  want  to 
do,  and  they  will  buy  cars  whether  they  are 
made  in  the  United  States  or  any  other  place. 
I  was  away  on  a  trip  a  week  ago  to  Port 
Arthur,  and  up  in  that  area- 
Mr.  H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West):  The  hon. 
member  should  have  been  here. 

Mr.  Reaume:  It  was  over  the  week-end, 
my  hon.  friend. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  What  kind 
of  week-end? 

Mr.  Reaume:  I  have  heard  here  in  the 
House  what  wonderful  roads  they  have  in  the 
north.  I  want  to  say  I  drove  over  those  roads, 
and  a  person  would  have  to  be  equipped 
with  one  of  the  hon.  member  for  Wentworth's 
(Mr.  Child's)  safety  belts  to  keep  himself  in 
the  car.  The  road  and  highway  coming  from 
Dryden  into  Fort  William  is  about  the  worst 
one  I  have  ever  seen,  so  I  think  that  if 
what  we  say  and  mean,  that  one  of  the  great 
parts  of  the  province  is  up  there,  and  that 
we  really  want  to  help  them,  then  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  something  about  those  roads. 
I  am  not  finding  any  fault  with  the  people 
who  come  from  there  because  I  have  heard 
them  say  the  very  same  thing  I  am  saying. 
But  instead  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
always  building  roads  in  Toronto,  over 
I'oronto,  under  Toronto,  while  other  places— 

Hon.  J.  Yaremko  (Minister  of  Transport): 
How  are  the  roads  near  Windsor? 

Mr.  Reaume:    No  good. 

Hon.  Mr.  Yaremko:  The  hon.  member 
should  open  his  eyes  the  next  time. 

Mr.  Reaume:  My  eyes  are  open.  And  let 
me  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  that  a  person 
would  have  to  have  a  compass  to  travel  along 
highway  No.  401  coming  east  in  order  to  find 
his  way  up  here,  because  he  is  on  highway 
No.  401,  he  is  off  highway  No.  401,  back  on 
it  again,  until  he  does  not  know  actually 
where  he  is  going.  I  would  just  like  to  say 
the  department  has  been  on  it  for  years,  and 
it  builds  a  little  strip  of  it  and  then  it  stops. 
And  then  it  builds  a  little  more  and  then  it 
stops. 

Now,  there  are  certain  plants  in  the  com- 
munity from  which  I  come  who.se  executives 
said  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  they  are 
moving  their  plants  out  of  there  is  because 
the  roads  are  not  properly  built  and  it  takes 
the  government  too  long  to  finish  them. 


There  is  no  reason  for  it.  I  was  talking  first 
of  all  about  the  roads  I  was  over  in  the  area 
of  Port  Arthur.  They  are  a  disgrace,  there 
is  no  question  about  it.  If  we  are  going  to 
get  anything  from  the  north,  we  first  have  to 
pour  something  in,  and  those  people  up  there 
are  now  complaining  to  such  an  extent  that 
either  this  government  will  build  roads  in  the 
north  or  those  people  will  put  somebody  in 
who  will  and  can. 

I  think  a  very  important  thing  in  the  north, 
and  one  thing  which  certainly  should  take 
place,  is  more  representation,  because  of  the 
large  area.  There  are  only  4  hon.  members 
here  in  the  House  from  there.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  miles  their  ridings  take  in,  but 
they  certainly  are  big.  I  think  if  that  part 
of  the  country  is  as  important  as  we  have 
heard  it  is,  and  I  think  it  is,  then  instead  of 
4  people  coming  from  there  we  should  have 
8,  so  that  the  voice  of  the  people  up  there 
could  be  brought  here  properly  to  the  ears 
of  the  powers  that  be. 

Interjections  by  hon.   members. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  one 
other  thing.  There  has  been  some  argument 
here  as  to  whether  or  not  the  civil  servants 
of  the  province  have  a  right  to  go  out  and 
organize  and  join  a  union  of  their  own  choice. 
Well,  I  want  to  say  that  in  ever\'  major 
city  they  have  that  right.  Windsor  Jiad  it 
back  in  1935.  The  union  has  been  there  all 
this  time,  and  we  have  found  it  works. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  practice  what 
we  preach,  if  we  are  going  to  say  that  we  will 
allow  the  men  and  women  of  the  pro\  ince  to 
go  out  and  join  a  union  of  their  own  choice, 
why  does  this  government  always  take  the 
opposite  view  of  it,  and  say:  No,  the  em- 
ployees of  the  province  cannot  join  a  union? 

Only  a  week  ago  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  the  province  (Mr.  Frost)  said  it  would 
not  work,  and  the  reason  it  would  not  work 
is  because  it  would  exclude  certain  people 
from  being  in  it.  I  presume  he  meant  prob- 
ably stipervisory   people. 

Well,  that  applies  in  every  union,  whether 
it  is  in  a  plant  or  any  other  place.  Is  there 
actually  something  that  he  is  frightened  of? 
I  think  that  he  has  insulted  the  people  who 
work  for  the  province  and  when  he  does, 
when  that  ill  feeling  exists  between  employer 
and  employee,  he  will  have  only  trouble. 

I  think,  perhaps,  he  is  having  that  now. 
When  some  3,000  people  assemble  in  a  hall 
and  say  the  things  about  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister that  they  did,  there  is  something  wrong, 
and   I  think   that  he  should  start  now  doing 
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something  about  that.  Clean  across  the  prov- 
ince, employees  of  every  department  are  find- 
ing fault  with  him.  What  is  wrong  with 
men  and  women,  whoever  they  work  for, 
having  that  right?  He  says  that  other  people 
ought  to  organize  but  his  own  people,  no. 
What  is  he  fearful  of? 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  goes  out  and 
advocates  Royal  probes  here  and  there.  He 
does  not  mind  Royal  probing  anybody- 
just  as  long  as  it  is  not  him.  Now,  what  is 
he  frightened  of,  again?  Hon.  members  across 
are  the  honest  group  of  people,  everybody 
else  is  wrong— that  was  only  a  joke. 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  That  is  the 
greatest  part  of  the  hon.  member's  speech. 

Mr.  Reaume:  If  everything  is  all  right,  if 
there  is  no  scandal  over  there  at  all,  why 
does  the  hon.  member  always  hide  behind  the 
skirts  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the 
province?  There  is  one  thing  about  it,  if  he 
ever  goes  there  will  be  50  or  55  of  you  birds 
fly  out  that  door  like  somebody  hit  you  with 
an  A-bomb.     That  is  the  trouble  with  you. 

Well,  I  should  have  said  "honourable 
gentlemen."  They  are  hanging  on  to  the 
skirts  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  I  do 
not  blame  them,  for  if  I  were  them,  every 
night  before  I  went  to  bed,  I  would  get  down 
beside  that  bed  and  thank  Providence  and 
pray  for  the  health  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  the  province. 

Mr.  Rowntree:  The  hon.  member  should 
ask  forgiveness. 

Mr.  Reaume:  My  hon.  friend,  here  is  the 
effect  it  is  having.  Hon.  members  across  are 
not  keeping  their  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  the 
people,  and  they  think  because  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  here  that  he  will  drag  them  in 
again.  But  we  have  our  eyes  on  quite  a 
number  of  the  government  hon.  members' 
seats,  and  incidentally  there  are  more  brains 
there  than  they  have  in  their  heads. 

We  will  find,  as  my  hon.  friend  says,  when 
the  marbles  are  counted— my  dear  hon.  friend, 
we  will  not  even  bother  counting  the  marbles, 
we  will  put  them  on  scales  and  weigh  them. 

Mr.  Grossman:  They  will  all  be  in  the  hon. 
member's  head. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  has  the  hon.  member 
from  Spadina  been  doing? 

I  want  to  say  a  word,  if  I  can,  about  Hydro. 
That  is  an  important  thing.  We  have  heard 
from  our  hon.  friend  the  second  vice-chairman 
of  Hydro  (Mr.  Macaulay),  who  I  think  is  a 


fine  person  and  who,  I  think,  incidentally  is 
doing  good  work  picking  up  papers  off  the 
floor  up  in  the  Hydro  building. 

I  always  thought,  from  the  very  early  stages 
of  Hydro,  from  the  very  time  it  was  founded, 
that  all  of  us  in  the  province  were  to  be 
partners  in  it.  But  as  time  passed  we  found, 
and  we  find  now,  that  people  in  the  province 
on  a  farm  or  hamlet  are  paying  about  twice 
as  much  as  a  person  in  a  town.  I  think  prob- 
ably a  start  of  some  kind  should  be  made  in 
the  way  of  trying  to  do  what  we  can  to 
equalize  them.  Hon.  members  over  there 
keep  saying,  and  I  have  heard  it  often,  "this 
great  government"!  Do  they  not  think  hon. 
members  over  here  ever  get  sick  of  that  stu£F, 
that  Alphonse  business? 

We  have  heard  it  so  often:  "We  are  the 
great  people  who  have  done  the  farmer  a 
favour  by  bringing  Hydro  up  there  to  his 
door."  The  farmer  is  as  good  a  person  as  the 
man  in  the  town,  but  hon.  members  opposite 
really  have  not  done  him  a  favour,  they  have 
done  that  farmer  a  favour  by  charging  that 
farmer  twice  as  much  as  they  would  charge 
me.    It  is  time  they  do  something  about  it. 

My  hon.  friend  says,  and  says  it  with  such 
a  straight  face:  "What  we  must  strive  to  do, 
and  we  are  doing  it,  is  to  keep  Hydro  out  of 
politics."  Yet  everybody  in  the  province  knows 
that  if  one  does  not  carry  a  card  in  the  Tory 
party  of  the  province  one  cannot  get  a  job 
sweeping  the  floor  at  the  Hydro.  That  is 
right.  Politics  is  everybody's  work,  whether 
they  are  here  or  back  at  home,  and  it  would 
not  hurt  a  bit  if  the  affairs  of  the  Hydro 
were  bought  here  to  the  House  so  that  we 
might  scrutinize  some  of  its  crazy,  foolish 
expenditures. 

Hon.  members  over  there  are  strong  at  the 
moment,  but  there  is  every  evidence  that  they 
are  falling  apart.  There  is  no  question  about 
it.  We  can  pick  up  the  newspapers  almost 
every  day  and  what  do  those  papers  say? 
They  say  that  they  are  growing  arrogant,  and 
with  that  I  agree.  They  say  that  they  are 
growing  old,  and  with  that  I  agree.  And  they 
say,  too,  that  they  have  been  in  office  for  a 
long  time,  and  with  that  I  agree. 

An  hon.  member:  What  about  the  by- 
elections? 

Mr.  Reaume:    What  does  he  have  to  say? 

An  hon.  member:    How  right? 

Mr.  Reaume:   How  right— who  is? 

Mr.  Rowntree:  We  have  been  in  ofiice 
so  long. 
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Mr.  Reaume:  Who,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  West? 

Mr.  Rowntree:    All  of  us. 

Mr.  Reaume:  What  does  he  mean,  all  of 
us?  He  has  been  here  for  just  a  week  or  so. 
He  is  just  a  stranger. 

But  the  point  is  that  they  have  treated,  I 
think,  the  Opposition,  especially  in  this  ses- 
sion, in  a  rough-heeled  sort  of  a  way.  They 
have  cramped  about  12  weeks'  work  into 
actually  8.  How  would  they  expect  us  to  go 
over  every  item  of  the  budget  as  we  ought  to, 
and  come  before  this  House  and  scrutinize 
every  item  in  that,  if  we  do  not  have  time, 
first  of  all,  in  our  own  office  that  we  might 
go  over  all  of  it? 

An  hon.  member:    Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Reaume:  This  government  has  used 
the  iron  heel  and  I  thought  it  appropriate 
the  other  day  that  the  press  pointed  out  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province 
apologized  for  his  use  of  certain  words  in 
the  House.  Then  we  heard  the  long  speech 
that  we  should  be  always  referring  to  hon. 
members  in  the  House  as  honourable  men. 
Well,  I  want  to  say  it  was  not  the  first  time 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  the  province  ever 
used  any  harsh  words  on  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition,  and  if  the  dignity  of  the  House 
has  been  brought  down  at  all  he,  as  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this  province,  has  done 
more  to  bring  it  down  than  any  hon.  member 
of  the  House. 

Interjection  by  Mr.  Rowntree. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Well,  I  can  understand  his 
attitude.  He  is  itching  and  aching  to  get 
himself  into  that  group  over  there  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  if  he  is  a  nice  boy  he  might 
be  in,  for  a  week  or  so,  and  then  out  again. 

The  other  thing  I  wanted  to  speak  about  is 
this.  We  have  in  our  area— and  this  will  be 
all— we  have  an  island,  and  the  island  is 
no  peach  isle— it  is  a  beautiful  area— 

An  hon.  member:  Has  it  stones  in  it? 

Mr.  Reaume:  Stones  in  it  and  on  it,  and  a 
beautiful  beach.  I  think  this.  Hon.  members 
over  there  have  been  speaking  about  parks, 
and  I  know  of  a  few  hon.  members— and 
I  am  not  stating  that  they  bought  the  land 
from  a  friend  but  I  am  certain  they  did  not 
buy  the  land  from  a  Grit.  But  they  buy 
land  away  out  in  an  area  completely  made 
up  of  swanps,  where  people  will  have  to  go 
on  a  nice  long  trip  in  order  to  have  a 
swim,  when  there  are  many  places  they 
could     purchase— many     places     they     could 


find— if  they  looked  in  the  heart  of  the 
areas   where   people   actually    are. 

Of  course,  hon.  members  opposite  have 
a  habit  of  doing  things  where  people  are 
not,  instead  of  doing  things  where  people 
are. 

I  hope,  when  we  hear  from  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  again— and  this  will  be  one 
time  I  will  be  happy  when  he  speaks,  this 
House  will  probably  end  sometime,  I  hope 
very  soon,  because  we  have  had  just  about 
all  we  can  take  of  him— I  hope  that  the 
next  time  he  makes  the  utterance  that  he 
will  say  that  we  go  to  the  people  at  a  very 
early  date,  and  the  sooner  the  better,  I 
think  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne  (Russell):  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  your  permission,  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  the  untimely  passing 
of  Mr.  Joseph-Omer  Gour,  the  Liberal  mem- 
ber for  the  riding  of  Russell,  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  in  the  provincial  House. 
He  had  that  honour  to  represent  it  in  the 
federal  House.  While  Mr.  Gour  and  I  did 
not  embrace  the  same  political  thoughts,  I 
feel  that  it  will  be  definitely  a  great  loss 
to  the  Liberal  ranks,  and  a  loss  to  our 
riding,  and  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  members 
in  this  House  will  join  me  in  extending  to 
the  late  Mr.  Gour's  family  our  deepest 
expression  of  sympathy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in 
this  debate  I  do  so  with  a  feeling  of  deep 
humility  and  great  pride. 

I  have  a  feeling  of  humility  in  the  fact 
that  perhaps  I,  and  other  hon.  members 
here,  are  standing  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
architects  of  this  province's  great  history; 
of  pride  in  knowing  and  feeling  that  this 
legislative  debate  is  human  liberty  at  its 
highest,  yes,  I  would  say,  in  the  purest  form 
yet  devised. 

I  feel  humble  in  the  knowledge  that  the 
people  of  that  great  riding  of  Russell,  which 
I  have  the  honour  to  represent  in  this 
House,  have  entrusted  in  these  most  incapable 
hands,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  to  which  right- 
fully belongs  to  them,  a  voice  in  this  Legis- 
lature. To  that  end  may  I  say  that  I  pray 
that  I  may  prove  myself  worthy  of  that 
confidence. 

I  also  feel  pride  in  the  fact  and  knowledge 
that  1  am  a  member  of  a  government  that 
can  be  truly  called  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people, 
under  that  brilliant  and  humane  leadership 
of  an  hon.  gentleman  who  will  go  down 
and  take  his  place  alongside  such  great 
Canadians      as      MacDonald     and     Cartier, 
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Whitney  and  many  others,  a  man  who  will 
go  down  in  history  as  one  of  Canada's 
greatest  sons,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
this   province  (Mr.   Frost). 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  information  of  my 
hon.  friend— and  when  I  say  "honourable"  I 
mean  it,  and  when  I  say  "friend"  I  am  serious, 
and  I  am  sincere,  because  I  class  among 
many  of  my  friends  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  (Mr.  Reaume). 

I  count  him  amongst  my  many  friends, 
and  I  cherish  this  friendship,  but  for  his 
information  may  I  say  this  to  him,  that  when, 
as  he  says  in  his  vernacular,  "When  the 
chips  are  down  and  the  marbles  are  counted" 
he  will  find  that  what  I  have  said  is  not 
only  in  my  mind,  but  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
great  multitude  of  the  people  that  make  up 
this  gieat  province  of  ours,  and  when  the 
chips  are  counted  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
many  of  us  will  be  back  in  this  House,  on  this 
.side  of  the  House,  and  he  will  still  be  there. 

I  would  like  to  go  along,  but  may  I  sum 
it  up  in  these  words,  that  to  you,  I  extend  and 
endorse  all  those  good  things  which  have 
been  said  about  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  if 
time  would  permit  I  would  go  on  and  enumer- 
ate many  of  them. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  to  the  mover, 
the  hon.  member  for  London  South  (Mr. 
Jackson),  and  seconder,  the  hon.  member  for 
Cochrane  North  (Mr.  Brunelle),  of  the 
speech  from  the  Throne,  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations for  a  job  well  done,  and  say  to 
the  other  hon.  members  who  came  into  this 
House,  in  the  many  by-elections,  that  their 
contributions  to  this  House  will  be  many 
and   great. 

I  would  like  to  say  this,  and  this  is 
somelhing  for  the  hon.  members  of  the 
Opposition  to  pay  attention  to,  that  I  feel 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  when  naming 
Ministers— and  I  exclude  myself,  Mr.  Speaker- 
must  have  had  an  embarrassing  time, 
because  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  look 
along  these  back  benches  and  we  will  find 
there  is  the  class  and  elite  and  choice  of 
the  people  of  this  great  province,  and  the 
only  difficult  or  the  hard  task  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  to  make,  is  tliat  he  has 
to  choose  from  amongst  all  these  great  hon. 
members  who  could  fill  the  many  posts 
that  are  necessary  in  a  Cabinet. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  He  is  so 
serious  about  it  all. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Myself  excluded,  of  course, 
I  may  say  for  the  information  of  my  hon. 
friend  from  Essex  North. 


And  I  will  say  this,  in  qualifying  that 
statement,  that  some  day  if  kind  Providence 
gives  me  the  strength  to  return  here  another 
year,  because  there  are  many  more  before 
me  here  and  many  more  better  qualified  than 
I- 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  —and  while  I  am  speaking 
on  that,  may  I  say  this,  and  I  cannot  say  this 
in  more  definite  terms,  when  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  who  jumps 
up  like  a  jumping-jack  at  all  instances,  always 
has  this  phrase  or  this  reference  in  speaking 
about  the  back  benchers- 
Interjection   by    an   hon.    member. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say 
this  to  you,  that  no  matter  how  long  I  may 
sit  in  this  government  behind  the  leadership 
of  a  man  such  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
I  will  never  have  to  apologize  for  being  a 
back  bencher,  and  may  I  also  say  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  this  I  say  in  all  sincerity,  that 
I  would  rather  be  a  back  bencher  in  the 
Conservative  government  for  the  rest  of 
my  life- 
Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Is 
that  why  he  left  the  Liberals? 

Mr.  Lavergne:  —than  to  be  the  head  man  in 
that  CCF  party  in  this  province  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Would  he  just  repeat 
that? 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Why  did 
he  leave  the  Liberal  party? 

Mr.  Lavergne:  He  knows  he  should  get 
his  information  first  hand.  I  think  last  year 
I  rose  in  this  House  and  made  that  clear. 
But  I  will  say  this,  that  I  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  me,  ever  see  why  the  Liberals  should 
ever  crawl  into  bed  with  people  like  the 
CCF.  They  do  on  many  an  occasion,  and  I 
do  not  see  why  they  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Thomas:  They  did  not  want  to  crawl 
in  with  the  hon.  member,  anyway. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Let  us 
get  out  of  the  bedroom. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Mr.  Speaker,  time  will  not 
permit  me  to  go  into  the  many  phases,  but 
I  v\ould  like  to  say  this,  and  tliis  is  for  the 
information  of  my  hon.  friend  who  spoke  just 
before  me  when  he  spoke  about  highways. 
I  well  remember,  and  they  will  say:  "You  are 
playing  an  old  tune,"  but  this  is  a  tune  which 
we  must  play  to  place  before  the  people  of 
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this  great  province  the  opportunities  that 
the  Liberals  had  when  they  held  tenure  ot 
office  and  how  they  failed  so  dismally. 

Those  were  the  dark  and  dreary  days  of 
this  province,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  inform  the 
hon.  member— who  perhaps  has  left  the 
House,  and  I  do  not  blame  him.  When  I  rise 
to  make  a  speech  at  home  I  usually  lock  the 
doors,  because  people  usually  leave  before 
I  am  through.  But,  here,  I  have  not  that 
opportunity. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  him  that,  under  their 
regime,  under  the  regime  of  the  Liberal  party 
down  my  way,  that  when  a  person  bought  a 
car  and  went  out  with  it,  a  horse  trotted 
beside  it  because  that  was  the  only  way  they 
could  pull  the  car  out  of  the  mud-holes  and 
the  bogs.  That  is  what  they  called  streets 
or  roads  at   that  time. 

And  I  well  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  rising 
in  this  House  a  year  ago  and  saying  to  the 
then  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  ( Mr.  Allan ) 
who  is  now  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  of 
the  province,  and  pleading  with  him— I  should 
not  say  "pleading"— but  perhaps  pointing  out 
to  him  that  the  riding  of  Russell,  which  had 
been  neglected  so  long  under  the  former 
administration,  should  be  given  a  little 
attention. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  to  both  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  and  the  present 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Cass)  that 
the  statements  made  then  have  been  trans- 
lated into  action.  Down  through  our  riding 
there  is  much  improvement,  and  we  hope  for 
much  more,   of  course. 

I  would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  if  I  were  to 
rise  here  and  say  that  I  am  thoroughly  satis- 
fied. I  shall  never  be  satisfied  until  I  bring 
to  the  people  whom  I  represent  the  greatest 
and  the  most  that  I  can  get  for  them. 

I  just  wish  to  touch  on  a  few  points  to 
which  I  would  like  to  make  reference.  It 
is  unfortunate  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  has  gone,  because  he  was  speaking 
about  something  which  was  spread  on  the 
garden.  I  do  not  know  what  he  was  referring 
to,  but  if  he  was  referring  to  what  I  think 
he  was  referring  to,  may  I  say  that  the 
only  time  I  was  ever  able  to  climb  on  top 
of  the  Liberal  or  CCF  platform  was  when  I 
was  able  to  climp  on  top  of  that  stuff  that 
he  talks  about  spreading  around  gardens. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  is  a  brilliant  one. 
Hurrah,  hurrah,  hurrah.  That  is  one  for  the 
books. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Let  the  hon.  member  put 
that  in  his  book,  and  that  is  just  about  as 
much  as  he  could— 


Mr.  MacDonald:  They  tell  me  the  hon. 
member  for  Russell  likely  picked  it  up  when 
he  was  in  the  Liberal  party,  under  Hepburn. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened 
across  and  we  speak  of  deep  silence.  May 
I  say  to  the  hon.  member— and  he,  again,  I 
count  as  one  of  those  among  my  many  friends 
—and  that  is  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora. 
He  spoke  about  deep  silence  over  on  this 
side— he  always  refers  to  this  side  of  the 
House  and  speaks  about  impressive  majorities. 
Well,  may  I  just  say- 
Mr.  A.  Wren  (Kenora):  "Oppressive"  was 
the  word. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  I  was  sure  that  he  said 
impressive,  because  frankly  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  cross  the  floor  when  he  was  making 
his  speech  over  there,  he  was  lauding  the 
government  so  much. 

I  would  say  that  when  this  House  convenes 
again,  in  the  years  to  come,  that  that  impres- 
sive majority  will  still  be  here,  and  the  reason 
for  that  is  the  good  government  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his  government  have 
given  to  the  people  of  Ontario. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion, I  oftentimes  feel  that  it  is  very  embar- 
rassing to  the  hon.  members  of  the  Opposition 
and  I  will  not  say  the  newer  hon.  members, 
but  the  hon.  members  who  were  here  before. 
I  well  remember  when  the  then  leader  of  that 
party,  Walter  Thompson,  said  we  were  putting 
too  much  into  education  and  that  this  prov- 
ince should  go  back  to  the  little  red 
.schoolhouse. 

I  also  remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
members  of  the  party  at  that  time  said  that 
they  endorsed,  without  reservation,  the 
policies  and  platforms  and  thoughts  of  that 
leader  at  that  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  this  out,  and  I  woidd 
like  to  be  correct  in  this.  I  was  sitting  here 
paying  close  attention  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora,  and  I  believe  he  made  this  statement, 
but  as  I  say  I  stand  to  be  corrected  and  I 
would  ask  the  hon.  member  to  correct  me. 
He  rose  and  made  the  statement— speaking, 
I  believe,  on  the  insurance  plan— that  people 
should  be  permitted  to  pay  for  years  in 
advance  and  to  receive  a  discount— am  I  cor- 
rect in  that  assumption? 

Mr.  Wren:  1  said:  Under  certain  circum- 
stances they  might  be  permitted  to  pay 
in  advance,  where  it  would  save  them  the 
trouble— I  forget  my  exact  words— but  some- 
times there  is  difficulty  in  mailing  regular 
payments  on  a  monthly  or  a  quarterly  basis. 
Yes,  I  did  say  that. 
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Mr.  Lavergne:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
delving  too  far  into  this,  the  hon.  member  at 
that  time  was  questioned  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  and  asked  if  he  was  expound- 
ing the  policy  or  platform  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and  I  think  the  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  government 
brought  in  such  legislation— that  permission  be 
given— there  would  be  one  rule  for  the  rich 
and  one  for  the  poor  or  one  for  the  less 
fortunate,  because  it  is  only  the  monied  man 
who  would  be  able  to  pay  premiums  for  a 
year  or  for  years.  And  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  had  not  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Wren:  Would  the  hon.  member  permit 
a  question? 

Mr.  Lavergne:    Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Wren:  What  is  wrong  with  giving 
someone  a  discount  who  has  to  pay  about 
$35  to  go  to  the  post  office  to  post  a  letter? 

Mr.  Lavergne:    $35  to  post  a  letter? 

Mr.    Wren:     Yes. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  Is  he  speaking  about  postal 
matters? 

Mr.  Wren:  Why  does  he  not  come  up  in 
my  country  and  have  a  look  around,  and  he 
will  know  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  When  he  gives  me  the 
invitation,  I  will  be  up  there. 

Mr.  Wren:  He  can  come  any  time.  His 
seat  mate  was  up  with  me  last  summer  and 
had  a  wonderful  time. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  I  am  waiting  for  that  invi- 
tation, and  when  the  invitation  is  extended 
I  will  be  up  there,  because,  as  I  said,  I 
consider  the  hon.  member  one  of  my  many 
friends.  But  if  he  is  speaking  about  postal 
matters,  I  think  that  is  a  matter  that  rests 
in  the  hands  of  the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  about  by  own 
riding,  I  may  say  that  in  the  past  several 
years  there  have  been  erected  10  high  schools, 
I  believe— I  stand  to  be  corrected  on  that— 
and  the  number  of  classrooms  that  have  been 
constructed  for  the  education  of  our  youth 
in  this  province  is  outstanding.  I  would  say 
that  not  only  this  government,  but  we,  and 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  are 
very  fortunate  in  having  as  an  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  the  hon.  representative  for 
Eglinton  (Mr.  Dunlop).  He  is  one  of  Canada's 
outstanding  educationalists,  and  is  held  as  so 
throughout  the  land. 


I  would  like  to  deal,  for  just  a  few  minutes, 
with  The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  I 
feel  the  department  itself  is  under  the  leader- 
ship of  a  very  capable  hon.  Minister  (Mr. 
Warrender)  whose  only  thought,  I  believe,  is 
to  lend  assistance  to  the  mvmicipalities  who 
so  desire  it,  and  to  lend  all  that  assistance  to 
the  people  who  come  up  here  for  it. 

And  I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  for  the  fearless 
stand  he  has  to  take  on  many  matters,  such 
as  he  has  demonstrated  in  the  last  few  days, 
and  to  him  we  owe  a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  represent  a  riding  that  is 
made  up  of  people  speaking  those  two  great 
tongues,  French  and  English.  And  I  say  this, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  I  know 
from  experience,  and  I  know  from  going 
around  my  riding,  that  the  people  there— both 
the  French  and  the  English— will,  because 
their  appreciation  for  the  many  wonderful 
pieces  of  legislation  enacted  by  this  govern- 
ment under  the  present  hon.  Prime  Minister- 
when  the  next  election  comes  around,  vote 
overwhelmingly  to  endorse  the  same 
leadership. 

Before  I  sit  down,  may  I  say  this,  and  I 
say  this  with  all  sincerity  and  perhaps  a  little 
late: 

I  did  at  the  outset  want  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  the  new  hon.  leader  of 
the  official  Opposition  (Mr.  Wintermeyer).  I 
feel  that  he  is  a  very  capable  person  who 
will  do  well  in  the  position  which  he  now 
holds,  and  I  say  that  in  no  belittling  way 
whatsoever. 

But  I  do  feel  that  the  intelligent  people- 
and  I  class  all  the  people  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  in  that  category,  very  intelligent— 
that  their  common  sense  will  not  permit 
them  to  take  away  from  the  hands  of  such 
an  experienced  person  the  running  of  this 
great  province  and  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
a  young  man. 

I  feel  that,  in  years  to  come,  after  the 
hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  has  acquired 
experience,  he  may  prove  himself,  perhaps, 
a  threat  to  this  party.  But,  at  the  present 
time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  confident  that  the 
good  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  will 
not  entrust,  in  the  hands  of  anyone  other 
than  the  hon.  Priine  Minister,  the  running 
of  the  destinies  of  this  great  province.  I 
say  this  in  all  sincerity  and,  speaking  in  the 
vernacular  again,  and  in  the  tongue  of  many 
who  have  said,  "when  the  chips  are  down 
and  the  marbles  are  counted,"  it  is  my 
sincere  hope  that  we  may  once  again  take 
our  respective  places  in  this  House. 

Mr.  Reaume.  Over  here. 
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Mr.    Lavergne:    To    my   hon.    friend   from 
Essex   North    I   would   say   that   providence, 
in  all-seeing  wisdom,  will  never  permit  the 
intelligent  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario- 
Mr.  Reaume:  But  it  certainly  will  happen. 

Mr.  Lavergne:  —to  entrust  in  the  hands  of 
such  an  incapable  Opposition- 
Mr,  Reaume:  Now,  how  can  he  say  that? 

Mr.  Lavergne:  And,  as  I  say,  speaking  in 
the  hon.  member's  language,  when  the 
marbles  are  picked  up  and  when  the  chips 
are  counted,  we  will  all  be  over  here  on  this 
side,  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  once 
again  lead  the  people's  party— the  party  for 
the  people,  by  the  people  and  with  the 
people. 

Mr.  Reaume:  Abraham. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Momingstar  (Welland):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  Welland  riding,  the  year 
1958  was  highlighted  by  the  centennial  cele- 
bration in  the  city  of  Welland  and,  during 
the  July  week  in  which  that  notable  event 
was  marked,  we  were  privileged  to  have 
as  a  visitor  our  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost). 

I  am  going  to  give  hon.  members  a 
review  of  the  work  being  done  in  the  great 
county  of  Welland: 

With  regard  to  church  and  school  con- 
struction, we  have  had  a  most  impressive 
showing  in  an  age  where  eternal  truths  may 
be  said  to  be  the  subject  of  some  challenge. 
It  is  most  heartening  to  find  that  more  than 
$1.5  million  have  been  spent  in  my  riding 
for  church  growth  and  expansion.  Heading 
this  outlay  is  the  $400,000  new  Sacred  Heart 
parish  church  in  Welland  to  serve  the 
important  French-speaking  segment  of  our 
population. 

In  Port  Colborne,  St.  John  Bosco  church 
was  built  at  a  cost  of  $200,000.  Also  in 
Port  Colborne,  St.  Peter's  Lutheran  church 
acquired  a  new  church  hall  at  a  cost  of 
$82,000. 

In  the  city  of  Welland,  the  congregation 
of  the  First  Baptist  church  moved  into  a 
handsome  and  ultra-modern  edifice— a  build- 
ing that  cost  $200,000.  Holy  Trinity  Anghcan 
church  continued  a  programme  of  expansion 
by  starting  a  Christian  education  centre  to 
cost  $65,000.  And  the  new  congregation  of 
Wellesley  United  church  occupied  a  similar 
centre  erected  at  a  cost  of  $125,000.  St. 
Matthew's  Lutheran  church  built  a  new  hall 
and  church  chancel. 

In  Fonthill,  new  facilities  were  provided 
for  Holy  Trinity  Anglican  church  at  a  cost 


of  $59,000,  and  Fonthill  United  church  added 
a  Sunday  school  and  Christian  education 
building  at  a  cost  of  $78,000. 

New  schools  continue  to  go  up  to  meet  the 
ever-growing  demands  of  education.  Last 
year,  the  Thorold-Fonthill  high  school  was 
opened,  and  already  there  is  a  feeling  that 
it  will  have  to  be  enlarged  in  the  very  near 
future.  In  Port  Colborne  there  was  a 
$120,000  addition  to  Oakwood  public  school; 
new  separate  schools  were  opened  at  Fonthill 
and  at  Fenwick,  and  in  Welland  the  separate 
school  board  is  planning  a  new  8-room  school 
for  grades  9  and  10  which  will  cost  $160,000. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Dunlop)  made  an  important  announcement 
that  we  are  to  have  a  teachers'  college  in  the 
very  near  future  in  the  Niagara  district. 

Public  service  buildings  have  formed  a  very 
important  part  of  the  construction  year.  First 
and  foremost  is  the  new  $4  million  Welland 
area  hospital  which  is  to  be  completed  next 
year.  That  is  building  construction,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Just  recently,  the  county  council  awarded 
the  contract  for  an  addition  to  Sunset  Haven, 
worth  $250,000  when  completed.  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  that  our  government  is 
contributing  50  per  cent,  to  the  cost  of 
this  building,  which  will  provide  an  additional 
80  beds  at  this  model  home  for  the  aged. 

The  city  of  Welland  opened  a  $250,000 
addition  to  its  waterworks  plant,  and  it  was 
at  this  project  that  our  great  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  the  honourable  Leslie  M.  Frost, 
officiated  during  the  week  of  July. 

The  city  also  moved  into  new  municipal 
quarters,  transforming  the  former  head  office 
building  of  the  Atlas  Steel  Limited  into  a 
spacious  new  city  hall.  In  Humberstone 
township,  where  the  municipality  has  formed 
its  own  police  force,  a  new  police  building 
costing  $20,000  has  been  opened. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Very  good, 
good  work— sounds  as  if  they  are  getting 
ahead  there. 

Mr.  Momingstar:  The  construction  picture 
has  also  had  an  important  development  in  the 
industrial  field.  Atlas  Steels  Limited  in 
Welland  opened  a  new  head  office  building 
featuring  stainless  steel,  curtain  exterior,  and 
embodying  these  products  of  the  company's 
to  the  fullest  extent  in  interior  fixtures  and 
fittings. 

The  International  Nickel  Company  in  Port 
Colborne  opened  a  $1  million  change  house, 
one   of  the   most  modern   on  the   continent, 
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including  2,400  lockers  and  the  finest  up-to- 
date  facilities.  The  firm  also  opened  a 
$750,000  pilot  plant  to  test  new  processing 
on  copper  refining. 

The  Maple  Leaf  Milling  Company  in  Port 
Colborne  modernized  its  operations  with  the 
installation  of  new  equipment  worth  $500,000. 

Page-Hersey  Tubes,  Limited,  completed  a 
new  electric  resistance  weld  steel  pipe  mill 
costing  $5  million.  It  is  capable  of  producing 
25  miles  of  pipe  daily  in  sizes  from  2%  to 
5%   inches,  outside  diameter. 

Mr.  Thomas:   How  thick  is  the  metal? 

Mr.  Morningstar:  Half  inch.  Just  recently, 
this  well-known  firm  announced  its  intention 
of  entering  the  copper  tubing  field  this 
year,  and  it  hopes  to  be  in  operation  in  May. 

The  city  of  Welland,  in  installing  a  new 
street  lighting  system  on  the  principal  streets, 
employed  plastic  pipe  conduits,  a  new  scheme 
costing  $130,000.  This  gives  a  superior  type 
of  fluorescent  lighting  to  downtown  thorough- 
fares. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  sports  and  recreation 
and  in  arts,  the  people  in  Welland  riding 
have  had  proud  achievements.  The  Welland 
Switsons  of  lacrosse  fame  won  their  way  to 
the  national  Mann  cup  championship.  The 
Welland  high  school  curling  rink  advanced  to 
the   Dominion  finals. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  two  of  our  young 
citizens  brought  recognition  not  only  to 
Canada  but  to  our  community  as  well.  One  is 
Ernest  Manfredi,  the  17-year  old  Welland 
accordionist  who  placed  second  in  the  World's 
Fair  accordion  competition  at  Brussels, 
Belgium.  The  other  is  George  Shepherd  of 
Port  Colborne,  who  had  the  honour  to  repre- 
sent Canada  in  the  British  Commonwealth 
games    last    July    in    Great    Britain. 

We  were  all  delighted  in  the  Welland- 
Thorold  area  to  have  a  beautiful  building 
donated  to  the  YMCA  and  YWCA  by  one  of 
the  old  established  and  leading  firms  of  the 
district,  the  Plymouth-Cordish  Company  of 
Welland.  These  two  "Y's"  are  doing  splen- 
did work  with  our  young  people  who  are 
our   citizens   of  tomorrow. 

Welland's  Little  Theatre  once  more  gained 
a  berth  in  the  western  Ontario  drama  festival. 

We  also  point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that 
within  a  year  3  of  our  citizens  were  called 
to  high  responsibility.  Former  Mayor  Macrae 
of  Welland  was  appointed  to  the  Ontario 
municipal  board,  former  Alderman  Sam  S.  H. 
Hughes  was  named  judge  of  the  Ontario 
Supreme    Court,    and    Magistrate    T.    George 


Street  was  named   chairman  of  the  national 
parole  board. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  west  ridings  do 
appreciate  the  wonderful  co-operation  which 
we  receive  from  both  provincial  and  federal 
governments  in  making  a  road  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Welland  ship  canal  from  Port 
Colborne  to  Welland  a  reality.  This  road  has 
gone  a  long  way  in  alleviating  some  of  the 
traffic  congestion  in  the  city  of  Welland. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  in  having  assur- 
ance from  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Cass)  that  this  road  will  be  now  extended 
to  connect  with  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way 
at   St.    Catharines. 

We  in  the  Welland  riding  are  very  pleased 
to  be  assured  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  that, 
after  many  years  of  negotiations,  we  are 
to  have  two  overpasses,  one  between  Welland 
and  Port  Colborne  and  the  other  between 
the  city  of  Welland  and  the  town  of  Thorold. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  hon.  chairman  and  hon. 
members  of  the  toll  roads  committee  for 
bringing  this  very  important  project  to  the 
attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  for  empha- 
sizing that  this  is  really  necessary  for  the 
crossing  of  the  Welland  ship  canal.  You  will 
recall,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  brought  to 
the  attention  of  this  House  on  many  occasions 
the  necessity  for  these  two  very  important 
projects   over   the   Welland    canal. 

I  am  sorry  that  there  are  not  too  many 
Liberals  in  the  House  tonight.  We  have 
only  one  hon.  member  here,  and  I  am 
sorry  the  others  are  not  here  to  hear  of  the 
great  work  which  is  being  done  in  the  county 
of  Welland.  After  all,  this  great  industrial 
centre  of  this  great  county  of  Welland  is 
very  important  to  the  province  of  Ontario, 
so  I  thought  there  would  be  more  hon.  mem- 
bers  of   the    Opposition    party    here   tonight. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  There 
is  a  full  house  on  the  government  side. 

Mr.  Morningstar:  Yes,  that  is  true,  a  full 
house. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  subway  on  provincial 
highway  No.  3-A  at  Coyle,  in  the  township 
of  Crowland,  also  an  overpass  on  highway 
No.  58  at  Welland  South,  township  of  Crow- 
land,  should  be  constructed  in  the  not  too 
distant    future. 

In  co-operation  with  Welland  county 
coimcil,  the  as.sociation  of  Welland  count>' 
conservation  clubs  and  the  conservation  com- 
mittee of  the  county  federation  of  agriculture, 
negotiations  have  been  under  way  for  some 
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time  with  the  Ontario  parks  integration  board 
for  a  provincial  park  in  Welland  county, 
which  is  badly  needed  by  the  community. 
This  park  would  serve  the  needs  of  our 
county,  with  a  population  of  150,000  people, 
who  mostly  consist  of  industrial  workers  and 
their  families. 

I  now  come  to  a  matter  which  is  close 
to  my  heart,  that  of  assuring  that  our  less 
privileged  people  will  obtain  every  benefit 
towards  meeting  their  needs.  I  should  men- 
tion that  the  people  of  the  riding  of  Welland 
are  outstanding  producers.  They  have  met 
with  much  success  in  obtaining  a  higher 
standard  of  living,  in  addition  to  being  able 
to  retain  a  large  measure  of  independence 
and  self-respect  through  work  and  wages. 
They  are  contributing  very  heavily  to  the 
taxes  which    go   to   the   federal    government. 

Some  people,  however,  are  deprived  of  the 
usual  way  in  which  to  provide  a  living  for 
themselves  because  of  ill-health,  age,  handi- 
caps   and    other    problems. 

I  determined,  when  I  was  first  elected, 
that  I  would  assist  this  group  of  persons  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible.  People  have  come 
to  me  at  all  hours  of  day  and  night  to  tell 
me  of  their  difficulties  and  problems.  I  am 
indeed  pleased  that  there  are  so  many  sources 
of  help  available  today  to  deal  with  a  lack  of 
earning  power. 

Welland  county  has  people  of  many  racial 
origins.  There  is  no  qviestion  as  to  their 
love  for  their  country.  They  are  fitting  into 
the  pattern  of  Canadian  life  in  a  remarkable 
way,  and  are  as  staunch  Canadians  as  may 
be  found  anywhere. 

On  previous  occasions  in  this  House,  I 
have  advocated  the  reduction  of  the  period 
of  residence  in  Canada  which  was  required 
for  the  granting  of  old  age  security  and  old 
age  assistance.  I  felt  strongly  that  the 
20-year  period  was  not  realistic.  It  was 
not  a  fair  basis  on  which  to  meet  the  needs 
of  our  older  citizens. 

Consequently,  I  was  very  pleased  to  see 
my  constant  representations  finally  recognized. 
As  hon.  members  all  know,  the  residence 
requirement  is  now  10  years,  for  both  old 
age  assistance  and  old  age  security.  This 
was  certainly  a  giant  stride  towards  a  better 
way  of  serving  our  people  over  65  years 
of  age. 

I  would  add  that  many  residents  of  the 
Welland  riding  are  now  obtaining  the  benefits 
of  this  reduction  in  the  niunber  of  years  they 
are  required  to  live  in  Canada. 

The  question  of  overall  supplementary 
allowances  for  elderly  persons  is  sometimes 
raised.     But,   I   know   that,   where  a  person 


needs  additional  funds  beyond  the  present 
maximum  allowance  of  $55  per  month,  this 
additional  financial  aid  is  granted  through 
the  municipality  up  to  an  amount  of  $20 
monthly.  This  is  arranged  particularly  where 
rental  costs  or  other  ordinary  needs  have  to 
be   met. 

Municipalities  are  now  only  required  to 
share  20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  such 
additional  aid.  1  believe  that  this  is  a  sensible 
way  in  which  to  deal  with  the  additional 
needs  of  persons.  It  seems  to  me  that  most 
of  the  requirements  of  older  persons  in  the 
riding  of  Welland  are  met. 

A  plan  of  dental  services  for  children  came 
into  effect  on  January  1,  1959.  This  apphes 
to  children  under  16  years  of  age  who  are 
beneficiaries  under  The  Mothers'  Allowances 
Act. 

The  problem  of  unemployment,  especially 
the  seasonal  trend,  is  with  us,  and  probably 
during  this  winter  the  numbers  of  unemployed 
are  exceeding  previous  years.  I  have  distinct 
and  deeply  rooted  feelings  for  those  without 
jobs,  because  I  have  been  in  that  position 
myself. 

The  measures  being  taken  to  alleviate 
unemployment  are  meeting  with  success; 
certainly  the  programme  of  winter  work  is 
proving  to  be  most  successful.  Where  work 
is  not  immediately  available  or  cannot  be 
readily  planned,  unemployment  insurance 
benefits  and  other  assistance  are  granted. 

In  passing,  I  would  say  the  proposal  to 
raise  unemployment  insurance  benefits  is 
a  proper  one,  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
weekly  rate  from  $30  will  be  most  welcome. 
I  also  feel  that  the  extending  of  seasonal 
supplementary  benefits  is  an  acceptable 
method  of  providing  funds  to  the  unemployed. 

It  is  evident  that  all  major  countries  are 
dealing  with  large  numbers  of  unemployed, 
as  was  the  case  during  the  years  following 
World  War  II.  We  are  not  facing  a  condition 
which  is  peculiar  to  Canada,  but  I  must  say- 
that  I  have  unbounded  faith  in  the  fviture, 
and  I  am  certain  that  we  will  again  embark 
on  a  period  of  full  employment. 

For  a  great  many  years,  discussion  has 
been  centred  on  the  question  of  hospital 
insurance.  It  seems  to  me  there  was  a 
reference  made  to  such  a  plan  around  1920. 
In  any  event,  I  am  glad  indeed  that  this 
lengthy  talking  stage  has  been  finally  trans- 
lated into  action,  and  that  the  people  of 
Ontario  have  now  found  a  method  of  provid- 
ing for  their  own  hospital  care  requirements. 

The  cost  of  hospital  care,  especially  in 
recent  years,  has  been  a  frightening  matter. 
These    costs,    aside    from    the    professional 
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services  of  a  doctor,  have  often  served  to 
produce  one  of  the  most  crippUng  experiences 
which  a  family  could  face.  I  am  sure  there 
have  been  many  thousands  of  families  v^^ho 
have  mortgaged  their  future  to  provide  the 
necessary  hospital  care  for  one  of  their 
members. 

I  like  the  approach  taken  by  this  govern- 
ment; I  think  I  need  only  refer  to  the 
extremely  popular  response  it  has  received. 
It  is  truly  amazing  that  about  90  per  cent,  of 
the  population  enrolled  in  the  insurance 
plan  before  it  even  began  to  operate— it 
shows  that  the  people  know  a  good  thing 
when  they  see  it.  Certainly,  we  have  every 
right  to  be  proud  of  tlie  manner  in  which 
the  hospital  care  insurance  scheme  is  available 
to  all  of  us. 

I  know  that  some  persons  look  askance 
at  the  cost  per  day  to  provide  for  care. 
By  way  of  explanation,  however,  it  seems 
that  the  outright,  overall  costs— including  bed 
and  maintenance,  necessary  medication  and 
all  the  latest  services— are  now  included  in 
one  charge.  Prior  to  this,  as  some  hon.  mem- 
bers will  recall,  we  were  charged  one  rate 
for  the  hospital  bed,  and  then  found  attached 
to  the  bill  all  additional  costs  of  hospital  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  that  there  are  3  Liberal  hon.  mem- 
bers in  the  House  instead  of  one. 

Mr.   MacDonald:   They  are  picking  up. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Let  him  make  his  speech  all 
over  again. 

Mr.  Morningstar:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend,  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of 
this  great  county  of  Welland,  my  warmest 
congratulations  to  all  those  persons  who  have 
served  to  bring  this  most  favourable  and 
human  approach  in  providing  for  hospital 
care  on  the  basis  of  the  modern  rates  which 
we  have  established. 

Welland  county,  as  I  have  emphasized,  is 
one  of  the  most  diversified  areas  in  Canada. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  highly  specialized 
manufacturing  industries,  but  also— and  this 
is  sometimes  lost  sight  of— we  have  some  of 
the  most  productive  farming  operations  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  this  country.  We  are  living 
in  a  fast-moving  world,  but  the  peaceloving 
and  always  kindly  people  of  Welland  county 
contribute  fully  towards  making  this  the 
most  favoured  province  of  Canada. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  making  my  effort  tonight,  I  feel 
it  is  going  to  go  down  on  record  as  one  of 
the  shortest  speeches  on  the  budget  debate— 


I  promised  the  whip  that  I  would  not  take 
5  minutes,  if  I  take  that  much,  but  I  do  feel 
I  must  say  a  few  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  in 
speaking  on  the  budget  debate,  tell  where 
this  government  could  raise  monies  which  are 
needed.  He  has  informed  the  House  of 
where  the  money  should  be  spent  to  the 
greatest  effect.  There  are  a  few  minor  things 
I  would  like  to  bring  up. 

Once  again,  as  in  the  past  years,  when  tlie 
hon.  Ministers  were  introducing  their  esti- 
mates, we  heard  of  the  great,  wonderful,  pros- 
perous province  where  the  sun  shines  almost 
every  day.  We  have  heard  from  many  hon. 
members  of  the  Progressive-Conservative 
government  that  the  same  thing  exists  in  their 
ridings.  Sometimes  I  wonder  if  we  should 
not  do  away  vdth  some  of  the  representation, 
because  they  have  Utopia  in  a  large  part  of 
the  province  right  now. 

But  what  we  do  find,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
clironic  unemployment  is  being  accepted  by 
the  government.  We  have  thousands  of  old 
age  pensioners  who  are  not  able  to  buy  the 
type  of  foods  they  need.  We  find  many  of 
the  rural  municipalities  not  able  tliis  winter 
even  to  find  sand  to  sprinkle  on  the  icy,  haz- 
ardous, dangerous  roads.  Particularly  is  this 
true  in  the  township  of  Saltfleet,  which  I  am 
proud  to  represent,  where  60  cents  of  their 
tax  dollar  goes  for  education.  These  people, 
this  year,  did  not  have  enough  in  their 
budget  to  sand  the  dangerous,  icy  roads. 

We  find,  with  this  sunshine  in  many  muni- 
cipalities, that  the  mill  rate  has  been 
increased.  In  Hamilton  it  has  gone  up  3.5 
mills,  this  means  an  increase  in  taxation  of 
about  $12  on  the  average  $3,500  assessment. 
We  find  in  Hamilton— and  I  feel  it  exists 
across  the  province— that  there  is  a  great  need 
for  hospital  facilities;  in  Hamilton,  partic- 
ularly, people  who  need  hospital  care  cannot 
get  the  beds  when  the  doctors  feel  they 
should  be  there. 

In  a  couple  of  cases  I  have  had  referred 
to  me,  when  it  became  acute,  the  parties 
were  taken  to  an  X-ray  doctor  and  to  a  health 
clinic  for  further  examinations,  and  they  had 
bills  of  something  like  $35. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  3  things  which 
I  feel  would  be  of  great  help  to  the  province. 
First,  this  government  should  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  encourage  municipalities  to 
get  on  with  building  hospitals,  so  that  we 
will  have  sufficient  beds. 

Secondly,  this  government  should  take  over 
completely  the  full  cost  of  municipal  relief— 
as    my    hon.     friend    from    Welland     (Mr. 
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Morningstar)  mentioned,  he  has  this  problem 
in  his  riding.  Also,  he  talks  about  the 
supplementary  pensions. 

Thirdly,  I  say  the  least  this  government 
could  do  right  now  is  to  take  over  the 
complete  cost  of  the  supplementary  pensions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  hon.  members  for  the 
opportunity  to  present  these  thoughts.  I 
know  that  the  House  is  anxious  to  get  on  with 
a  few  more  items  so  we  can  finish  the  session, 
and  I  hope  my  observations  have  helped. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart  (Parkdale):  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

NOTICE  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 

6,  by  Mr.  Thomas. 

Resolved, 

That  this  Legislature  recommends  that 
the  government  give  consideration  to  the 
establishment  of  a  consumers'  bureau  that 
will  co-operate  with  existing  consumer 
organizations  and  research  agencies;  pro- 
vide field  and  information  services  to  assist 
in  the  development  of  consumer  organiza- 
tions; publish  independent  expert  informa- 
tion on  the  quality  of  products  placed  on 
the  market  of  Ontario;  have  authority  to 
call  attention  to,  and  where  necessary  pro- 
hibit, misleading  and  fradulent  advertising; 
exert  constant  pressure  for  the  enforcement 
of  federal  laws  governing  food  and  drugs; 
and  conduct  continuing  research  into  price 
spreads  and  recommend  appropriate  action 
to  reduce  unreasonable  spreads. 

Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas  (Oshawa):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  presenting  this  resolution  for  your  consid- 
eration and  support,  I  would  like  to  say  that 
a  consumers'  bureau  is  absolutely  essential 
if  our  people  are  to  be  protected  in  this  age 
of  high-powered  advertising  and  motivational 
research.  No  longer  are  we  faced,  sir,  with 
conventional  means  of  advertising  campaigns 
planned  and  executed  by  so-called  public 
relations  and  advertising  men. 

Freedom  of  choice  in  its  basic  concept  no 
longer  exists  for  the  consumer.  He  is  "engi- 
neered", "manipulated",  "motivated"  into 
buying  products  which  he  neither  wants 
nor  needs. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Is 
there   a   similar  bureau  any  place  else? 

Mr.  Thomas:  Yes,  in  New  York  state,  I 
think.  Also  it  has  been  suggested  in  Wash- 
ington  by   a    committee    looking    into    small 


businesses,  I  have  forgotten  the  senator.  In 
fact,  there  are  some  very  interesting  publica- 
tions I  would  like  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
to  look  at,  if  he  would. 

The  consumer  today  is  confused  by  slogans, 
packaging,  display  in  the  great  chain  stores. 
In  the  past,  social  scientists  and  psychologists 
gathered  data  on  the  irrational  patterns  of 
human  behaviour  so  that  they  might  be  able 
to  suggest  changes  which  would  result  in 
more  rational  conduct.  Because  we  over- 
produce we  are  urged  to  buy,  buy,  buy,  even 
though  the  things  we  sometimes  do  buy 
may  be  of  little  use  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  hour  is  getting  late,  I 
do  not  want  to  belabour  this  point  any 
longer,  nor  discuss  the  ethics  involved  in  this 
type  of  advertising.  But  I  do  feel  very 
strongly  that  the  consumer  must  be  afforded 
protection.  I  realize  that  this  can  best  be 
done  at  the  federal  level,  but  a  consumers' 
bureau  at  the  provincial  level  could  do  a 
great  deal  to  help  the  consumer  in  his  present 
dilemma.  First  and  foremost  in  that  service 
would  be  consumer  education,  something  in 
the  line  of  these  publications.  But  more  about 
that  later. 

A  consumers'  bureau  is  also  necessary  to 
protect  the  primary  producer  and  ultimate 
consumer. 

On  all  sides  we  hear  complaints  from  the 
producers  that  they  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
distributors,  the  packing  houses  and  big 
chain  stores.  These  agencies,  of  course,  buy 
their  products  in  the  cheapest  market,  and 
sell  and  distribute  them  at  a  price  which 
they    dictate. 

In  fact,  in  the  words  of  the  late  J.  S. 
McLean  of  Canada  Packers,  he  said  they 
believed  in  buying  as  cheaply  as  they  could 
from  the  farmers  and  in  selling  for  the 
highest  price  they  could  obtain;  or  in  other 
words,  to  gouge  out  of  the  consumer  all  the 
traffic  would  bear. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Edwards  (Perth):  That  is  not  what 
the  consumers'  research— not  necessarily— 

Mr.  Thomas:  Now,  just  a  moment.  The 
result  of  this  must  be  obvious  for  I  submit, 
the  effect  of  this  is  to  widen  the  price  spreads 
and  not  to  narrow  them. 

An  example  of  the  food  industry,  such 
as  cereal  and  breakfast  foods,  will  give  an 
understanding  of  the  tremendous  difference 
in  the  price  spreads.  In  this  industry,  perhaps 
we  can  cite  as  an  example  the  overprocess- 
ing,  refining  and  packaging  and  advertising 
and  consumer  prices.  The  farmer  today 
obtains  roughly  2.5  cents  per  pound  for  his 
wheat.     Yet,   at  the   other   end  of  the  line. 
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the  finished  product  in  cereal  form  will  sell 
in  many  cases  for  over  64  cents  per  pound. 
So  it  means  that  in  this  particular  industry  the 
farmer  only  receives  4  cents  of  the  con- 
sumer dollar,  the  96  cents  is  spent  on  pro- 
cessing, packaging,  and  advertising.  Many 
other  cases  could  be  cited  of  the  tremendous 
price  spreads  today. 

In  my  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  copy 
of  the  consumers'  publication,  one  published 
in  the  United  States,  and  to  give  you  an 
illustration  of  the  great  gap  between  prices, 
may  I  just  quote  this  letter  that  was  sent 
to   the   editor   of  this  publication: 

Dear   Sir: 

Recently  I  was  advised  by  my  doctor 
to  take  penicillin.  .  .  .  Inquiring  in  the 
local  drug  stores  brought  out  the  fact  that 
this  would  cost  $9.35  for  36  capsules  of 
200,000  units  each,  or  26  cents  per  capsule. 

The  October  20  issue  of  the  Oil, 
Paint  anil  Drug  Reporter  quotes  bulk 
prices  of  penicillin  at  5  cents  to  6  cents 
per  1,000,000  units.  In  other  words,  the 
penicillin  in  each  of  my  capsules  is  worth 
1  cent  to  1.2  cent. 

And  yet  he  had  to  pay  26  cents  per  capsule. 
And  I  continue: 

Even  allowing  a  generous  amount  for 
packaging,  advertising,  and  distribution 
costs,  it  seems  to  me  that  someone  is 
taking   advantage   of  the   situation! 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  moved  a  great 
distance  away  from  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand- 
Mr.  Edwards:  Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  question 
of  privilege  as  a  druggist.  I  think  the  prices 
are  all  out  of  line  in  what  the  hon.  member 
quotes. 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  do  not  know,  I  am  just 
quoting  from  the  publication. 

Mr.  Edwards:  Well,  all  right;  the  hon. 
member  is  like  his  hon.  leader  (Mr. 
MacDonald).  He  reads  the  press  and  every- 
thing is  wrong  on  both  scores. 

Mr.  Thomas:  If  the  hon.  member  wants 
to  ask  an  intelligent  question,  all  right,  but 
if  he  does  not,  I  would  ask  him  to  sit  down. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  you  to  call  the 
hon.  member  to  order. 

Mr.  Edwards:  All  right,  but  on  a  question 
of  privilege,  the  hon.  member  is  misquoting. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  He  is  not 
misquoting,    he    is   quoting   a   letter,    but   he 


should  point  that  out— the  hon.   member  for 
Oshawa  is  quoting  a  letter  to  the  magazine. 

Mr.  Thomas:  That  is  to  the  magazine, 
that  is  right. 

What,  then,  would  be  the  role  of  a  pro- 
vincial consumers'  bureau?  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  see  it,  an  Ontario  consumers'  bureau 
could  do  the  following  things: 

1.  Enforce  regulations  of  The  Food  and 
Drug  Act. 

2.  Ban  fraudulent  and  misleading  adver- 
tising. This  is  difficult  to  control,  I  agree, 
because  of  advertisements  and  publications 
coming  in  from  other  provinces  and  from  the 
United   States. 

3.  Alert  the  public  to  nefarious  rackets 
and  vicious  selling  practices  indulged  in  by 
slick  operators. 

Just  the  other  day,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  man  in  my  riding  and  I  will 
read  it  into  the.  record  because  it  is  really 
worth-while.  It  is  addressed  to  myself  and 
reads : 

Dear  Sir: 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  you 
could  possibly  assist  me,  through  the 
Attorney-General  of  Ontario,  to  uncover  a 
swindle  that  myself  along  with  several 
Oshawa   citizens    have   been    victims   of. 

The  company  responsible  is  known,  as 
Yarncraft  Industries  Ltd.,  located  at  129 
Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto.  As  the  name 
will  possibly  suggest  to  you,  they  sell  knit- 
ting machines,  with  the  understanding  they 
purchase  all  knitted  goods  produced. 

In  my  case  they  accepted  goods  for  a 
few  months  and  paid  for  them,  but  they 
then  became  reluctant  to  accept  any  more, 
and  have  not  paid  for  the  last  shipments 
and  do  not  answer  my  correspondence. 

This  means  that  I  am  left  with  a  $275 
machine  that  is  useless  to  me,  and  about 
$50  in  unpaid  accounts  to  me.  To  me  and 
the  many  other  working  people  this  creates 
a  real  hardship. 

This  company  no  doubt  realizes  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  afford  the  cost  of  tak- 
ing legal  action,  and  that  is  why  I  thought 
you  might  know  of  some  other  means  of 
punishing  and  ridding  the  community  of 
these  parasites. 

I    realize    that    you    are    very   busy    and 
apologize    for    taking    up    your   time- 
Now,   I   drew   this   to   the   attention   of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General   ( Mr.  Roberts)  and  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  and  his  staff  were  kind 
enougli  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  they  came 
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up    with    the    fact    that    nothing    could    be 
done,  and  I  suppose  that  is  right. 

But  there  is  an  illustration,  I  think,  of 
where  these  people  are  just  scraping  so  near 
the  edge  that  if  we  had  some  kind  of  a 
consumers'  bureau  to  advise  our  people  in 
respect  of  these  things— 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Did 
the  hon.  member  not  clear  that  up  himself? 

Mr.  Thomas:  I  would  rather  not  tell  that, 
because— well,  I  will.  I  took  a  chance,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this.  I  took  a  chance  on  this 
particular  case,  and  I  wrote  to  these  people 
and  told  them  that  I  was  very  disturbed  about 
their  business  practices,  and  I  had  heard  the 
details  from  the  point  of  view  of  my  friend  >n 
my  riding.  I  told  them  that  before  I  drew  it 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General, 
I  would  like  to  hear  what  they  had  to  say 
about  it.  And,  promptly,  yesterday  morning 
there  came  along  a  cheque  for  $50,  so  in  that 
respect  he  is  very  lucky. 

But  a  consumers'  bureau,  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  publish  information  on  the  quality  of 
products  placed  on  the  market  in  Ontario, 
and  various  price  components,  labour  costs, 
advertising,  processing,  as  well  as  the  com- 
ponents parts  in  making  up  the  products. 

May  I  cite  another  misleading  example  of 
an  advertisement?  A  few  years  ago  Mr. 
M.  J.  Coldwell,  our  CCF  leader,  visited  the 
Dominion  research  council,  and  was  shown 
a  detergent  which  was  widely  advertised 
as  so  efficient  one  did  not  need  to  wring  the 
clothes  after  washing.  Yet  it  was  discovered 
that  the  detergent  destroyed  the  fabrics 
washed. 

Now,  Mr.  Coldwell  mentioned  this  to  some 
of  the  prominent  newspapers,  yet  never  a  word 
was  published  in  the  newspapers  about  that 
very   thing. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  does 
mainly  fall  within  the  realm  of  the  federal 
government,  but  I  do  think  there  is  room 
for  a  consumers'  bureau  or  some  kind  of 
agency   in   the   province   of   Ontario. 

I  remember  quite  well  the  other  day  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  he  would  not 
stand  idly  by  and  see  the  people  of  Ontario 
made  "suckers".  I  think  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  the  government  to  stop  that 
kind  of  thing,  because  there  are  these  firms 
around  who  are  taking  advantage  of  poor 
people  who  do  not  understand  the  contracts. 
I  think  the  policy  and  conduct  of  the  govern- 
ment is  to  help  and  try  to  protect  these 
people. 


Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  hon.  members 
to  support  this  resolution,  I  want  them  to 
consider  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  pre- 
senting this  resolution  for  consideration  and 
support. 

I  now  present  it,  Mr.  Speaker,  seconded 
by  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald),  for  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
hon.  member  will  send  over  the  material 
that  he  has,  or  put  it  together  and  some 
time  send  it  over,  I  can  assure  him  that 
it  will  be  looked  at  carefully,  and  any  merit 
to  it  will  be  examined. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion    agreed    to. 


THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  44,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour 
Relations  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment 
to  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  I  feel,  is  clear- 
cut,  simple  and  democratic.  It  simply  says 
that  when  a  group  of  employees  join  together 
in  a  union  of  their  choice,  chosen  by  a 
majority  decision,  to  have  their  union  dues 
deducted  from  their  pay  by  their  employer 
and  forwarded  to  their  union  financial  officers, 
that  the  employer  will  be  compelled  to  do 
so. 

It  is  a  fact  that  about  90  per  cent,  of  the 
local  unions  in  the  province  have  union 
security  much  in  advance  of  this  minimum. 
The  minimum  of  imion  security  has  been 
the  reason  for  much  discontent  between 
employers  and  employees  of  our  mining 
industries.  The  adamant  position  on  both 
sides  in  this  regard  has  brought  about  pro- 
longed negotiations,  and  even  strikes,  and 
in  many  cases  has  clouded  over  the  economic 
issues. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  very  sincerely,  that 
management  has  refused  this  kind  of  union 
security  in  the  past  in  the  mining  industry 
merely  to  save  face,  because  at  some  time  or 
other  they  have  said  that  they  would  never 
deduct  union  dues.  I  feel  that  if  this  amend- 
ment is  accepted,  there  will  be  no  further 
argument   on    this   point. 

Authorized  deductions  are  accepted  in 
many  cases,  credit  unions  won  appeals,  and 
even  now  for  university  expansion  funds 
they  are  asking  us  to  co-operate  in  a  pay 
deduction  form. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well  as  I  do, 
that    this    is    one    of    the    recommendations 
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of  the  select  committee  on  labour  relations, 
and   that   should  bear   some  weight. 

I  would  just  like  to  give  some  examples 
of  conciliation  board  reports  over  the  past 
years  in  this  regard,  particularly  in  the 
mining  industry. 

In  October  of  1953,  Conarium  Mines, 
Judge  B.  Robinson,  there  was  no  recommenda- 
tion. In  November,  1953,  McCassa  Mines, 
Judge  B.  Robinson,  the  voluntary  revocable 
check-off  that  this  calls  for  was  recommended 
by  both  the  chairman  and  union  nominee,  and 
the  company  rejected  the  majority  report. 
In  September,  1953,  in  the  Upper  Canada 
Mine,  Professor  C.  H.  Curtis  recommended 
voluntary  revocable,  chairman  and  union 
nominee  agreed,  and  the  company  rejected 
the    majority    report. 

In  August,  1953,  the  Anora  Gold  Mines 
Limited,  Professor  C.  H.  Curtis  recom- 
mended tlie  voluntary  revocable  check-off, 
the  chairman  and  union  nominee  agreed  and 
the  company  rejected  the  report.  In  1953, 
the  HoUinger  Mines  Limited,  the  same  chair- 
man. Professor  C.  H.  Curtis,  recommended 
voluntary  revocable  check-off,  there  again 
the  chairman  and  the  nominee  agreed  and  the 
company  rejected  the  report. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  1953  in  the 
Palmer-Porcupine;  in  the  Mclntyre-Porcu- 
pine;  and  again  with  Eric  D.  Taylor  in  the 
Delmite    Mines. 

The  same  thing  applies  in  1958  in  the 
Mclntyre-Porcupine  Mines,  Timmins;  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  October,  1958,  to  the  Hol- 
linger  Consolidated  Gold  Mines.  The  same 
thing  applied  at  the  same  mine  the  year 
before. 

And  with  these  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  support  for  the  amendment. 

Hon.  C.  Daley  (Minister  of  Labour):  I 
think  the  hon.  member  will  agree  that  this 
matter  was  carefully  reviewed  by  the  select 
committee  on  labour  and  it  has  been  agreed 
generally  that  the  select  committee's  report 
be  taken  and  placed  side  by  side  with  the 
present  Labour  Relations  Act  almost  imme- 
diately after  this  House  adjourns,  and  that 
all  these  matters  will  be  given  consideration. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Who 
agreed  to  that? 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley:  It  was  agreed  because 
there  have  been  no  recommendations  that 
anything  else  happen,  that  is  right,  and  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  member  that  this  matter 
might  well  be  left  for  the  general  review 
of  the  situation  of  The  Labour  Relations 
Act  in  this  province. 


Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  The 
Canadian  labour  congress  submission  urged 
further  consideration  of  the  labour  relations 
report. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
want  to  prolong  this  debate,  but  the  Cana- 
dian labour  congress  is  not  urging  consider- 
ation of  this  resolution  or  recommendation. 
The  Candian  labour  congress  has  been 
bringing  in,  with  its  well-named  cap  in 
hand,  session  requests  for  this  now  for  so 
many  years  that  they  have  almost  become 
countless.  They  certainly  were  not  suggest- 
ing the  items  upon  which  there  is  as  great 
agreement  as  this  one  should  be  postponed 
any  longer. 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the    debate. 

Motion    agreed    to. 


THE  MINING  ACT 

Mr.  Gisborn  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  66,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Act." 

He  said:  I  am  sure  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
are  familiar  with  the  principle  of  this  bill, 
and  I  will  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  dealing 
with  the  feeling  of  the  people  who  have 
requested  it,  and  with  which  I  am  in  full 
sympathy. 

I  am  quoting  from  the  brief  of  the  steel- 
workers  to  the  mining  committee: 

We  call  the  attention  of  the  committee 
to  part  8,  section  152,  subsection  2  of  The 
Mining  Act  which  reads: 

"Subject  to  the  requirements  of  this  Act, 
and  except  as  otherwise  herein  provided, 
responsibility  for  the  authorization  and 
decisions  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
employees  shall  rest  with  the  employer  or 
his  agent." 

Their  argument,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this:  Diffi- 
culties have  arisen  recently  when  mine 
employers  have  attempted  to  use  this  section 
of  the  Act  to  avoid  their  responsibilities  under 
the  collective  bargaining  agreement  negoti- 
ated in  accordance  with  the  requirement  of 
The   Ontario    Labour   Relations  Act. 

The  most  obvious  place  where  difficulties 
can  arise  is  the  application  of  seniority  rights 
on  a  collective  agreement,  or  any  disciplinary 
and  discharge  cases  where  qualifications  of 
an  employee  are  at  issue. 

Most  collective  bargaining  agreements  pro- 
vide that   seniority   shall  be  a  factor  which 
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determines  the  promotion,  demotion  or 
transfer  of  employees,  provided  the  employees 
with  seniority  have  sufficient  ability  to  per- 
form the  work. 

In  the  normal  course  of  collective  bargain- 
ing relationships,  where  there  is  a  difference 
of  opinion  between  employers  and  the 
union  on  the  question  of  the  ability 
of  the  worker,  the  matter  is  frequently  settled 
by  arbitration.  Section  152,  subsection  2, 
has  been  invoked  by  mining  employers  who 
claim  that,  regardless  of  the  collective  bar- 
gaining contract,  they  and  they  alone  are  the 
judges  of  a  man's  qualifications;  if  this  view 
prevails  then  this  section  can  be  used  to 
deny  a  promotion  to  employees  who  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  to  better  paying  jobs 
under  the  terms  of  the  collective  agreement. 

The  same  problem  arises  in  the  case  of 
disciplinary  demotion  when  an  employer 
alleges  that  employees  lack  qualifications  for 
the  job. 

Section  152,  subsection  2,  may  be  invoked 
to  deny  an  employee  effective  access  to  griev- 
ance procedure  on  the  grounds  that  the 
employer  is  the  sole  judge  of  qualifications 
under  the  law.  This  section  was  undoubtedly 
written  at  a  time  before  collective  bargaining 
was  common  in  the  mine  field,  it  is  not  likely 
that  it  was  ever  the  intention  of  the  Legisla- 
ture that  it  should  be  used  in  a  manner  in 
which  some  mine  managers  are  endeavouring 
to  use  it. 

We  would  respectfully  urge  the  committee 
that  the  section  be  clarified  to  make  it  clear 
that  any  rights  acquired  by  employees 
through  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  or  col- 
lective agreements  entered  into  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  Act,  are  not  denied  by  this 
section. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  not  asking  for  too 
much,  and  they  are  not  wanting  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  management  to  have  the 
whole  say  in  regards  to  safety.  Rut  they  do 
want  the  right  to  appeal;  all  it  means  is,  if 
a  man  feels  he  has  been  unjustly  dealt  with, 
he  should  be  able  to  use  the  grievance  pro- 
cedure provided  by  collective  agreement  and 
from  there  through  to  arbitration. 

The  Labour  Relations  Act  makes  it  manda- 
tory for  contracts  to  carry  some  type  of 
arbitration  procedure,  but  in  cases  where  they 
do  submit  a  case  to  arbitration,  the  judge 
can  just  say:  "This  section  of  The  Mining  Act 
does  not  allow  me  to  arbitrate,  and  there  is 
no  use  even  trying  to  get  justification." 

The  mine  workers  have  10  or  12  docu- 
mented cases,  and  I  am  sure  they  would 
present  them. 


I  feel  that  by  now  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  are  aware 
of  some  of  the  cases,  because  the  mine 
workers  have  been  trying  for  some  years— 
since  1955-to  get  this  type  of  amendment. 
They  have  been  making  presentations,  and  at 
this  time  feel  fairly  frustrated  as  to  where  they 
should  go  from  here.  They  feel  they  should 
know,  once  and  for  all,  whether  they  are 
going  to  get  this  sort  of  amendment  so  that 
they    can    justifiably    deal    with    grievances. 

They  did  feel— and  I  had  some  feeling 
myself  from  attending  the  mining  committee 
meetings  in  the  past— that  the  previous  hon. 
Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Spooner)  was  in  favour 
of  this  amendment,  and  I  feel  that  they  did 
receive  some  sympathy  from  the  present  hon. 
Minister  (Mr.  Maloney).  This  condition  in  the 
mines— this  section— is  outdated,  it  is  old 
fashioned,  and  we  have  the  case  of  the  steel- 
workers  coming  down  here,  they  feel  it  is  a 
land-baron  type  of  situation  up  there  and 
when  they  come  down  they  say:  "We  feel 
we  have  just  come  from  behind  the  gold 
curtain." 

I  urge  support  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  amendment  proposed  would 
have  the  effect  the  hon.  member  intends 
it  to  have.  However,  that  is  beside  the  ques- 
tion. Section  152,  subsection  2,  provides,  in 
effect,  that  the  employment  and  qualifications 
of  employment  of  certain  employees  shall 
rest  with  the  employer  or  his  agent. 

The  bill  is  directed  at  section  156,  sub- 
section 3,  which  is  the  subject,  as  I  imder- 
stand  it,  of  the  steelworkers'  union  brief 
which  was  to  be  presented  to  the  mining 
committee  but  which  is  coming  to  me. 

That  section,  in  effect,  provides  that  a 
hoistman  must  be  examined  by  a  qualified 
medical  practitioner  acceptable  to  the 
employer. 

The  effect  of  these  two  provisions— one  of 
them  I  do  not  think  is  covered  in  this  bill- 
but  the  effect  of  these  provisions  is  this: 
That  the  employer— and  that  means  the  mine 
management— must  be  satisfied  with  the 
qualifications  of  employees  who  are  engaged 
in  certain  types  of  work,  that  is  the  general 
effect  of  section  152,  subsection  2. 

Section  156,  subsection  3— which  is  really 
not  subject  to  this  Act— provides  that  the 
hoistman  must  be  examined  by  a  qualified 
medical  practitioner  acceptable  to  the 
employer. 

Now,  what  my  hon.  friend  wants,  and 
what  the  brief  of  the  steelworkers  was 
directed  to,  was  this,  that  these  be  left  the 
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subject  of  collective  bargaining  which,  on  the 
face  of  it,  seems  to  be  quite  reasonable.  I  will 
agree  with  that. 

The  difficulty  is  to  find  a  way  of  amending 
the  section  to  keep  The  Mining  Act  in  line 
with  the  collective  bargaining  procedures 
in  other  industries,  and  at  the  same  time 
retain  the  necessary  safety  measures  which 
are  presently  in  force. 

Now,  the  mine  safety  measures  are  very 
good  in  Ontario,  of  course.  We  have  perhaps 
one  of  the  highest  standards  in  the  world, 
and  the  desire  is  to  maintain  these  safety 
measures. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  mining 
companies  should  be  kept  responsible  for 
safety  measures,  and  if  their  authority  is 
weakened  in  such  a  way  that  they  do  not 
have  the  complete  responsibility  then  the 
safety  work  in  mines  might  be  weakened. 
If  the  Act  were  amended  in  this  way,  the 
company  might  claim  that  it  was  not  respon- 
sible for  a  mine  accident  becavise,  under  the 
terms  of  its  bargaining  agreement,  it  had  to 
appoint  certain  individuals  to  certain 
dangerous    positions. 

Therefore,  the  company  might  say  that 
it  felt  that  it  was  not  responsible  for  those 
particular  persons,  and  that  they  disagreed 
with  their  appointments. 

In  this  way,  the  whole  basis  of  mine  safety 
might  weaken,  and  it  is  obvious  that  some- 
one has  to  accept  the  full  responsibility  for 
safety  in  mining  operations,  and  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  effective  control  rests, 
of  covirse,  in  putting  the  properly  qualified 
man  in  the  place.  That  is  the  problem,  in 
a  very  few  words. 

I  have  not  yet  received  the  brief  of  the 
steelworkers,  but  I  have  made  inquiries,  and 
I  expect  to  have  it  shortly,  and  I  will  look 
into  that  brief  very  carefully. 

But  I  would  point  out  to  the  House  that 
is  the  problem  inherent  in  this  proposed 
bill.  I  do  not  think  that  any  one  of  us  would 
want  to  make  any  change  in  The  Mining 
Act  which  might  affect  the  safety  of  mine 
employees. 

But  I  am  asking  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  to 
take  the  brief  of  the  steelworkers,  which  I 
think  contains  the  same  idea  that  the  hon. 
member  has  in  mind,  and  consider  it  fully 
to  see  if  it  is  possible  to  come  to  a  solution 
of  the  points  at  issue  or,  if  not  a  solution,  then 
some  compromise  arrangement  which  would 
be  satisfactory. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  bad  business  to 
accept     this     proposal     without     the     most 


thoroughly  dealt  with  on  nimierous  occasions, 
members  that  these  matters  have  been  so 
thoroughly  dealt  with  on  numerous  occasions, 
not  only  with  the  representatives  of  manage- 
ment and  labour,  but  with  other  experts  in 
the  field  of  safety. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  we 
are  perfectly  prepared  to  consider  this  prob- 
lem and  the  brief  of  the  steelworkers  when 
it  is  received,  which  I  expect  will  be  within 
a  day  or  two.  And  with  that  undertaking  I 
would  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  56,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Judicature  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  directed 
to  implementing  another  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  was  brought  into  the  select  com- 
mittee on  labour,  namely  the  recommendation 
concerning  ex  parte  injunctions. 

The  situation  at  the  moment,  under  tlie 
present  Act,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  one  which  I 
think  is  an  almost  imbelievable  violation  of 
one  of  the  essentials  of  British  justice.  I  think 
it  would  be  agreed  that  the  essential  of  any 
justice,  and  certainly  British  justice,  is  that 
the  justice  of  the  court  does  not  render  a 
decision  until  it  has  heard  both  sides  of  the 
case. 

And  yet  the  incredible  proposition  is  that, 
for  quite  some  years  now,  there  has  grown 
up  a  procedure— which  has  been  used  many 
times  in  labour-management  disputes— where- 
by management  will  go  to  the  courts  and  seek 
an  injunction  allegedly  because  of  an  emer- 
gency, and  some  of  the  details  I  could  give 
hon.  members  of  instances  would  show  them 
just  how  ludicrous  is  the  alleged  emergency, 
and  the  courts  will  render  a  judgment  and 
grant  the  injunction  without  even  the  other 
party  knowing  that  the  application  has  been 
made. 

Now,  it  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  such  an  abrogation  of  justice  that  I  do 
not  know  why  we  should  tolerate  its  con- 
tinuance. 

And  I  personally  was  very  interested,  in 
my  experience  in  the  select  committee  on 
labour,  to  find  that,  with  5  lawyers  sitting 
on  that  committee,  we  got  unanimity 
with  regard  to  this  recommendation,  even 
among  those  lawyers. 

Now,  what  was  the  recommendation,  Mr. 
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Speaker?  Insofar  as  the  actual  wording  of 
it  is  concerned,  it  is  this: 

The  committee  therefore  recommends 
that  there  should  be  no  ex  parte  injunction 
granted  in  matters  affecting  The  Labour 
Relations  Act,  except  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency, and  suggest  that  .  .  . 

Now,  in  trying  to  implement  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is  one  clause  of  the  bill,  sub- 
section 2  of  section  1,  which  is  a  simple, 
straightforward  and  I  think  easily  compre- 
hended one.  It  is  that  there  shall  not  be 
the  granting  of  any  injunction  without  two 
days'  notice  to  the  persons  affected.  In  other 
words,  this  would  remove  the  basic  violation 
of  justice  by  letting  the  person  who  is  going 
to  be  affected  know,  and  he  could  come  and 
make  representations  to  the  court,  so  that  the 
other  side  of  the  case  would  be  heard  before 
the  judgment  has  been  rendered. 

The  second  aspect  of  it,  I  would  concede, 
is  a  very  delicate  one,  and  I  have  sought 
the  advice  not  only  of  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  in  drafting  this  bill— and  I  think, 
if  I  recall,  we  worked  through  about  3 
drafts  before  we  got  this  one— but  I  have  also 
ijought  the  advice  of  lawyers  who  are  active 
in  the  field  all  the  time. 

The  problem  is  that  there  are  occasions 
in  which  serious  violence  can  take  place  on 
a  picket  line,  or  in  a  labour-management 
dispute,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  desirable  in  legislation  to  com- 
pletely forbid  the  courts  to  have  the  powers 
to  grant  an  ex  parte  injunction  when  there 
was  real  danger  of  what  is  sometimes 
described  in  legal  jargon  as  mischief  or  real 
threat  to  property  or  to  person.  Therefore, 
I  think,  there  has  to  be  some  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  there  may  be  emergency  con- 
ditions and  under  those  conditions  it  will  be 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  having 
heard  the  application,  to  grant  it. 

However,  there  is  one  other  problem 
involved  in  this,  and  that  is  this: 

The  Judicature  Act,  in  section  109,  pro- 
vides for  a  committee  to  make  rules  regard- 
ing the  practices  and  procedures,  and 
subsection  10  particularly  gives  the  rules 
committee  power  to  make  rules  which  would 
modify  the  provisions,  in  its  respective  prac- 
tice and  procedure,  that  are  contained  in  any 
statute,    and    now    I    am    quoting: 

Unless  that  power  is  expressly  excluded— 

and  therefore  it  was  felt,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
in  this  bill  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
express  reference  to  the  rules  in  the  proposed 
amendment,  in  order  to  restrict  the  power  of 
the  committee  to  make  rviles  regarding  injunc- 


tions.   That  is  the  significance  of  that  phrase 
in    the    fourth    sentence: 

but  notwithstanding  the  rules,  no  interim 
injunction  in  connection  with  any  labour 
dispute  shall  be  granted  ex  parte  unless  the 
court  is  satisfied  that  the  delay  necessary 
to  give  notice  would  result  in  danger  of 
death    or    grievous    bodily    injury. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  summarize, 
I  think  what  this  bill  does— and  therefore  I 
hope  it  can  get  the  support  of  the  House 
without  any  more  delay— is  to  remove  this 
serious  violation  of  British  justice  involved 
in  the  granting  of  an  injunction  before  the 
court  has  heard  both  sides  of  the  case  by  the 
two    days'    delay. 

But  it  also  takes  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  there  can  be  an  emergency  condition, 
and  leaves  the  court  with  the  power  to 
cope  with  that  emergency  condition,  with  as 
many  restrictions  as  can  be  put  in  the  legis- 
lation to  avoid  the  kind  of  abuse  which  has 
come  up  in  the  pa,st. 

I  would  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  therefore, 
that  we  could  get  the  support  of  the  House 
for  a  bill  that  so  obviously  merits  this  support. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General): 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  in  terms  very  similar 
to  recommendation  No.  36  of  the  labour  rela- 
tions select  committee  of  the  House,  and  I 
think  on  balance  it  has  been  the  view  that 
all  of  these  things  should  be  considered 
together,  and  whatever  steps  are  to  be  taken 
in  the  way  of  amendments  and  changes  in 
the  general  law,  with  respect  to  labour  rela- 
tions,  should   all  be   done   at  once. 

That  being  the  case,  and  that  being  the 
decision,  without,  of  course,  saying  anything 
against  the  provisions— because  I  think  there 
is  a  good  deal  of  reasonableness  in  some 
provisions  of  that  sort— I  would  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


NOTICES  OF  MOTION 

Clerk  of  the  House:    Notice  of  motion  No. 
15,    by    Mr.    MacDonald, 
Resolved, 

That  the  allegations  made  against  mem- 
bers of  this  House  by  Philip  T.  Kelly, 
former  Minister  of  Mines,  in  Toronto 
newspapers  on  February  6  and  7,  1959, 
suggesting  that  members  of  the  govern- 
ment were  involved  in  Northern  Ontario 
Natural  Gas  Company  stock  distribution, 
be  referred  to  the  standing  committee  on 
privileges  and  elections. 
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Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  I 
submit  that  this  is  clearly  out  of  order,  and 
I  would  like  to  give  the  reasons  for  it  and 
then  ask  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  so  rule. 

This  resolution  was  submitted  by  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)— 
and  I  would  just  refer  to  it— that  the  allega- 
tions made  against  members  of  this  House  on 
certain  dates  by  Mr.  Kelly,  suggesting  that 
hon.  members  of  the  government  were 
involved  in  certain  distribution,  be  referred 
to  the  standing  committee  on  privileges  and 
elections. 

The  resolution  was  submitted  by  the  hon. 
member  after  his  resolution  to  have  the 
same  Mr.  Kelly  called  before  the  bar  of  the 
House  was  ruled  out  of  order,  and  related 
to   the   same   subject. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  based 
the  resolution  now  being  discussed  on  the 
precedent  of  a  resolution  made  in  March, 
1957,  regarding  certain  allegations  made 
against  certain  hon.  members  of  this  House 
by  another  hon.  member  of  the  House  himself 
during  the  discussion  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole  House  on  Bill  No.  25,  which  was 
referred  to  the  same  standing  committee. 

In  the  debate  which  preceded  that  motion, 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  named  3 
members  of  the  Legislature:  the  hon.  member 
for  York  East  (Mr.  Beckett),  on  page  1794 
of  Hansard  that  year,  the  hon.  member  for 
Woodbine  ( Mr.  Fishleigh )  on  page  1798,  and 
the  hon.  member  for  York-Scarborough  ( Mr. 
Sutton)   on  page  1799. 

The  remarks  of  the  then  leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Oliver),  recorded  on  page 
1817  of  Hansard,  indicate  clearly  that  he 
thought  that  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  was  blackening  the  character  of  the 
persons    named. 

Following  that  debate,  two  of  the  hon. 
members  named— who,  of  course,  would  be 
vitally  interested  and  concerned— moved  and 
seconded  the  resolution. 

In  the  case  now  before  the  House,  the 
situation  is  entirely  different.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  an  attempt  to  have  a  second  bite 
at  the  cherry,  having  failed  on  the  first 
resolution,  and  secondly  it  names  no  specific 
members  of  the  House  nor  does  it  name  all 
the  members  of  the  House.  It  is  particularly 
careful  not  to  name  the  hon.  members  oppo- 
site, of  the  same  political  persuasion  as  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South,  their  honour 
therefore  is  not  in  any  way  brought  into  the 
question   by   this   resolution. 

And  one  would  think,  where  the  question 
of  privilege  is  involved,  the  person  invoking 
it  would  be  expected  to  be  the  one,  or  one 


of  those,  who  might  well  be  aggrieved. 
But  that  is  not  the  case  here  at  all.  The  only 
ground  for  bringing  a  person  before  the  bar 
of  the  House,  or  before  a  committee,  such 
as  asked  here  in  a  matter  of  this  sort,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  there  have  been  scandalous 
and  libellous  reflections  on  hon.  members 
that  is  to  say,  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of 
Parliament. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  So 
there  have  been,  why  does  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  not  do  something  about  it? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Could  it  be  said  that 
there  has  been  a  breach  of  the  privilege  of 
the  House  with  regard  to  the  hon.  member 
himself?  Of  course,  the  answer  is  "No." 
Could  it  be  said  that  there  has  been  a  breach 
of  privilege  with  respect  to  any  of  the  hon. 
members  opposite?  And  the  answer  again 
is  "No."  Could  it  be  said  that  there  has 
been  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  any  hon.  members  of  the 
government?  Well,  I  would  say  that  if  any 
of  the  hon.  members  of  the  government 
have  reason  to  feel  that  there  is,  I  would 
expect  that  such  hon.  members  would  be  the 
first  to  assert  this  peculiar  and  special  privi- 
lege if  the  conditions  warranted  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  It  would  deepen  their 
own   embarrassment. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  perhaps  I  should 
refer,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  show  just  how  ParHa- 
ment  has  dealt  with  the  very  sort  of  thing 
the  hon.  member  has  endeavoured  to  do 
here. 

In  1936,  in  the  Parliamentary  debates  of 
the  British  Parliament,  a  member  in  this 
case  made  certain  statements  outside  the 
House.  And  this  is  the  sort  of  thing  we  have 
heard  time  and  again  in  this  House  from  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South.  But  in  this 
particular  situation,  outside  the  House,  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  published 
this  sort  of  thing: 

Our  next  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain, 
as  the  rising  sun,  labours  attack  on  war 
budgets,  this  year  different,  dull,  a  vacant 
seat  on  budget  day,  strange  and  significant, 
many  vacant  seats  on  Tuesday. 

It  may  have  been  that  this  lack  of 
interest  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  usually 
jealously  guarded  secrets  of  the  budget 
have  already  been  divulged.  Somebody 
has  spilled  the  beans,  and  members  who 
would  have  been  listening  to  the  Chan- 
cellor were  busy  elsewhere,  turning  their 
advanced  knowledge  to  advantage.  The 
fortunate  people  in  the  know  were  in  the 
City  making  easy  money  at  Lloyd's. 
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Consequently,  the  member  who  pubhshed 
that  statement,  being  a  member,  was  notified 
that  a  motion  would  be  presented  to  bring 
him  before  the  bar  of  the  House,  and  when 
that  was  presented,  and  he  was  in  his  seat, 
he  arose  at  once  and  stated  that  it  had 
been  misconceived  and  he  unreservedly  with- 
drew it  and  sincerely  apologized. 

Then  he  withdrew,  and  with  that  having 
happened  in  his  absence,  the  House  per- 
mitted then  the  mover  of  the  resolution  to 
withdraw    the    resolution. 

Mr,  MacDonald:  And  on  the  government 
side  they  will  not  do  anything  about  it 
because  it  would  add  to  their  embarrass- 
ment.   That  is  the  fact  of  the  matter. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Instead  of  moving  that 
someone  else  be  brought  here,  the  type  of 
action  that  the  hon.  member  has  been  taking 
here  puts  him  perilously  close  to  having  a 
motion  that  he  be  brought  before  the  House. 
The  motion,  then  presented  in  the  way  it  has 
been,  by  an  hon.  member  not  affected,  and  in 
relation  to  matters  which  clearly  are  second, 
third  and  fourth  hand  information— and  in 
no  way  are  by  way  of  direct  accusation- 
is  on  all  counts,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit,  out 
of  order. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  I  also  say  this  in  connection 
with  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General.  I  point  out  the  resolution  which 
says  that  "allegations  made  against  members 
of  this  House  by  Philip  T.  Kelly,  former 
Minister  of  Mines"— now  these  are  the  words 
of  which  I  complain— the  Toronto  newspapers 
on  February  6  and  7,  1959,  suggesting  that 
"members  of  the  government  were  involved," 
and  so  on. 

In  such  a  case  as  this,  the  resolution  should 
state  the  words  complained  of.  In  other 
words,  it  should  state  not  the  words  suggest- 
ing that  so-and-so,  but  put  in  the  words  which 
were  complained  of,  and  then  state  the  news- 
papers in  which  these  alleged  words  were 
written,  and  also  place  on  the  table  of  the 
House  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  to  support 
the  resolution. 

And  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  matters 
that  are  raised  by  the  hon.  Attorney-General, 
I  say  that  clearly  the  resolution  is  void  for 
uncertainty  and  ambiguity. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  If  Mr.  Speaker  is  going 
to  rule  against  this,  I  just  want  to  draw  this 
one  problem  to  the  attention  of  hon.  members. 

In  effect,  this  is  the  situation  we  are  faced 
with.  If  the  arguments  which  have  been 
presented  to  them  are  valid,  it  simply  means 


that  if  the  honour  of  hon.  members  of  this 
House  is  impugned,  if  it  is  to  the  political 
advantage  of  those  who  have  been  impugned 
to  do  nothing,  then  the  slur  stands  forever 
and  a  day.  If  it  is  to  their  political  embar- 
rassment, they  will  not  do  anything  about  it. 
While  Mr.  Speaker  can  rule  it  out  if  he 
wants,  I  suggest  they  give  some  consideration 
to  the  fact  that  that  still  means  the  slur  on 
the  honour  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
will  stand. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  would  just  like  to  say  that 
I  am  only  concerned  with  the  rules  of  the 
House,  the  rules  of  the  debate. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  study  to 
this,  have  consulted  all  the  authorities,  and  I 
rule  that  the  resolution  is  out  of  order  in  that 
it  is  far  too  ambiguous  and  far  too  uncertain. 
There  is  no  specific  allegation.  Nothing  in 
the  resolution  is  definite,  it  is  very  indefinite. 

I  would  like  to  say  this  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  that  I  would  very  gladly  have 
helped  him  in  the  framing  of  his  resolution, 
and  I  am  sure  the  Clerk  of  the  House  would 
very  gladly  have  helped  him,  too,  but  he  did 
not  ask  us  for  help. 

I  can  say,  as  far  as  the  resolution  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  out  of  order,  there  is  nothing 
definite.  If  a  man  is  to  be  called  before  the 
House,  or  a  committee  of  the  House,  then  the 
article  must  be  quoted,  name  of  the  news- 
paper must  be  quoted,  date,  page,  the  quota- 
tion complained  of,  and  all  that.  It  is  far  too 
ambiguous.  I  have  no  alternative  but  to  nile 
the  resolution  out  of  order. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 
3,   by   Mr.   Wintermeyer, 

Resolved, 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that, 
because  the  health  of  the  people  of  Ontario 
is  one  of  the  prime  responsibilities  of  the 
government  of  Ontario,  and  because  hos- 
pital insurance  makes  provisions  for  only 
one  phase  of  health  care,  this  Legislature 
approve  the  expansion  of  hospitalization 
insurance   to   include   medical   services. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  say 
to  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Wintermeyer)  that  I  think  the  subject  matter 
of  this  resolution  was  thoroughly  aired  at  the 
time  of  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Health,  and  I  point  out  to  him  that  the  feeling 
of  the  government  is  this,  that  until  the  hos- 
pital insurance  plan,  which  involves  a  very 
huge  expenditure  of  $236  million,  the  details 
upon  which  he  feels  are- 
Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 
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Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  Might  I  suggest  tliat  perhaps  the 
resohition  be  allowed  to  stand  because  of 
that  situation.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  anything  to  be  gained  by  further  debating 
the  subject  matter  at  this  time.  However, 
I  leave  it  to  him.    I  call  the  resolution. 

Interjection  by  an  hon.  member. 

Mr.  Wintermeyer:  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
for  want  of  enthusiasm  or  support  that  I  am 
going  to  agree  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  this  particular 
matter  did  receive  due  consideration  last 
night,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  accede  to  the  suggestion  that  has  been 
made. 

I  move,  therefore  that  the  motion  be  not 
proceeded  with. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Notice  of  motion  No. 
5,  by  Mr.  Gisborn, 

Resolved, 

That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that 
there  be  established  a  .sickness  and  accident 
benefit  plan  to  give  wage  and  salary  earners 
security  against  loss  of  income  when  they 
are  oft  work  due  to  sickness  or  accident  not 
covered  by  workmen's  compensation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I  do  not  think 
this  point  was  discussed  in  the  estimates.  My 
recollection  is  that  it  was  not.  But  I  would 
say  that  the  same  reasoning  would  apply 
when  it  comes  to  getting  into  insurance  of  this 
kind,  when  the  province  is  already  engaged 
in  the  insurance  plan— the  largest  ever 
attempted  in  Canada— involving  about  $250 
million  a  year.  Perhaps  the  hon.  member 
will  agree  that  it  would  be  wise  to  let  the 
people  have  a  little  bit  of  breathing  time  in 
order  to  catch  up  on  some  of  the  things  that 
have  been  undertaken. 

Mr.  R.  Gisborn  (Wentworth  East):  Well, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  takes  as  long  to  get  this 
plan  started  as  it  did  the  hospital  plan,  I 
suggest  that  now  is  a  good  time  to  get  it 
introduced.    We  had  better  get  going  on   it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  on  this  resolution, 
I  would  say  that  working  men  and  women 
and  their  dependents  live  in  fear  of  the  day 
when  the  breadwinner  will  not  be  able  to 
work,  due  to  sickness  or  an  accident,  and 
the  much  needed  pay  cheque  no  longer 
arrives.  Loss  of  income  of  this  kind  brings 
particular  hardship  because  doctors'  bills, 
medicine,  and  all  the  other  extras  needed  in 


time  of  sickness  will  add  to  to  the  general 
household   expenses. 

This  motion,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  designed  ta 
meet  that  fear. 

We  have  already  accepted  some  respon- 
sibility towards  our  senior  citizens  by  making 
monthly  payments  of  $55  in  the  form  of  an 
old  age  pension  available  to  them.  As  Mr. 
Speaker  knows,  we  in  the  CCF  feel  that 
the  $55  is  inadequate.  However,  at  least 
the  principle  of  an  old  age  pension  has 
been  accepted. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  also  accepted 
some  responsibility  toward  our  unemployed,, 
though  here  again  more  could  be  done. 
And  in  Ontario  many  of  our  working  people 
are  covered  by  workmen's  compensation  for 
the  on-the-job  accidents. 

But  so  far,  nothing  has  been  done  in  this- 
broad  field  of  accident  and  sickness  benefits, 
though  surely  this  is  a  field  in  which  we 
should    show    some    responsibility. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  before  some  hon.  mem- 
bers tell  me  that  this  is  a  Utopian  idea, 
let  me  assure  them  that  this  type  of  legis- 
lation is  already  in  effect  in  several  states 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  a  number  of 
European  countries,  including  France^ 
Holland  and  most  of  the  Scandinavian 
countries. 

There  is  no  reason,  M.  Speaker,  why  we 
in  Ontario  should  not  institute  such  a  plan„ 
integrated  with  the  present  workmen's  com- 
pensation system.  Such  a  plan,  Mr.  Speaker,^ 
should  provide  for,  I  suggest,  disability  pay- 
ments on  the  basis  of  75  per  cent,  of  weekly 
pay,  to  continue  for  periods  up  to  52  weeks. 
In  order  to  avoid  nuisance  claims,  a  waiting 
period  of  3  days  should  be  provided  before 
payment  begins— 

Interjections  by  hon.  members. 

Mr.  Gisborn:  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  contributions  to  such  a  plan  could  be 
based  on  a  2.5  per  cent,  contribution  by  the 
employer  and  2.5  per  cent,  by  the  employee. 

In  many  of  the  collective  bargaining 
agreements  which  exist,  covering  a  little 
more  than  a  third  of  our  work  force,  I  would 
say  that  most  of  them  include,  in  the  welfare 
benefit  sections,  some  amount  of  weekly 
indemnity.  But  very  few  are  above  $35, 
which  we  must  agree  is  not  enough  for  the 
breadwinner  to  look  after  his  liabilities. 

There  is  nothing  that  hurts  more,  lowers 
the  dignity  and  disturbs  the  harmony  of 
family  life  any  more,  than  when  the  pay 
cheque  stops.  This  government  would  make 
a  great  contribution  in  the  establishment 
of  this  kind  of  a  plan  to  the  purchasing  power 
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in  this  province,  and  to  the  dignity  and  well- 
being  of  those  who  lose  earnings  because 
of  sickness  or  accident  are  not  covered  by 
workmen's   compensation. 

We  believe  the  principle  of  workmen's 
compensation  is  soimd,  and  we  say  that 
75  per  cent,  of  wages  is  necessary  when 
off  work  because  of  an  industrial  accident. 
Therefore,  we  feel  the  principle  is  the  same 
when  people  are  off  work  because  of  sickness 
or  an  unoccupational  accident. 

This  kind  of  insurance  would  be  within 
the  means  of  all  and  the  benefits  great. 
This  kind  of  insurance  could  be  extended  to 
self-employed  persons,  and  to  farmers  through 
co-ops,  or  any  sort  of  arrangement  that 
they  wanted. 

I  feel,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  to 
strengthen  and  expand  our  social  services  so 
that  there  will  be  security  not  only  for 
those  who  can  afford  all  necessary  insurance, 
or  those  who  receive  charity,  but  security 
for   everyone   in   the   province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  motion  stand- 
ing in  my  name  be  considered  by  the  House. 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  this  debate.  While  I  am  on 
my  feet  I  wonder  if  it  is  in  order  to  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  what  kind  of  vitamin 
tablets  he  takes?  I  do  not  know  how  he 
stays  so  fresh  at  this  hour  of  the  night. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
resolution  standing  in  the  name  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  in  relation 
to  automobile  in.surance.  I  had  made  arrange- 
ments with  him  previously  to  call  this,  and 
I  wanted  to  have  the  item  debated. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  is  away,  of 
course,  the  resolution  failed  because  it  is 
necessary  that  the  proposer  should  be  here 
in  person.  However,  I  know  the  reason  he  is 
away,  and  I  want  to  express  to  him  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  House  in  the  illness  of  Mrs. 
Whicher,  We  are  very  sorry  indeed  for 
their    trouble. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  moving  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House,  I  may  say  we  would  do 
the  third  readings  if  the  hon.  members  would 
bear  with  it.  I  may  say  that  the  plan  for 
tomorrow  is  this,  that  we  convene  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.,  and  there  are  3  speakers  on  the 
budget  debate.  One  is  my  hon.  friend  from 
St.  Andrew,  another  the  hon.  member  for 
Grey  South  (Mr.  Oliver),  who  will  be  followed 
by  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts). 
After  that,  there  will  be  the  formalities  of 
the  vote  on  the  budget,  and  so  on. 


I  am  not  pressing  for  these  third  readings,, 
but  if  the  hon.  members  would  care  to 
pass  them,  we  might  do  it. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third  read- 
ing,  upon  motions: 

Bill    No.    22,    An   Act   to   provide   for   the 
establishment  of  wilderness  areas. 

Bill  No.  36,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Beach 
Protection   Act. 

Bill  No.  39,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental 
Hospitals  Act. 

Bill     No.     54,     An     Act     to     amend     The 
Planning    Act,    1955. 

Bill  No.  65,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Act. 

Bill  No.  67,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario 
Parks  Integration  Board  Act,  1956. 

Bill  No.  71,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Act. 

Bill  No.  72,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining 
Tax  Act. 

Bill  No.  73,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Sanatoria 
for  Consumptives  Act. 

Bill     No.     77,     An    Act     to     amend     The 
Municipal    Unconditional    Grants    Act,    1953. 

Bill    No.    78,    The    Juvenile    and    Family 
Courts  Act,  1959. 

Bill     No.    97,    An    Act    to    establish    The 
Department  of  Energy  Resources. 

Bill  No.  98,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act,   1957. 

Bill  No.  99,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Racing 
Commission    Act. 

Bill    No.    100,    The    Charitable    Gifts    Act, 
1959. 

Bill    No.     101,    An    Act    to    amend    The 
Public    Health    Act. 

Bill    No.     103,    An    Act    to    amend    The 
Municipal  Act. 

Bill  No.  104,  An  Act  to  to  amend  The  Local 
Improvement  Act. 

Bill    No.     105,    An    Act    to    amend    The 
Municipal  Franchise  Extension  Act,  1958. 

Bill     No.     106,     An     Act     respecting     the 
operation    of    community    sales    of    livestock. 

Bill    No.     107,    An    Act    to    amend    The 
Farm   Products    Marketing   Act. 
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Bill  No.  108,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk 
Industry  Act,  1957. 

Bill  No.  109,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission  Act, 
1957. 

Bill  No.  110,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto  Act, 
1953. 

Bill  No.  Ill,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Department    of    Transport   Act,    1957. 

Bill  No.  112,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm 
Products    Grades    and    Sales   Act. 

Bill  No.  113,  An  Act  to  authorize  the 
raising  of  money  on  the  credit  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund. 

Bill  No.  114,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Change 
of  Name  Act. 

Bill  No.  115,  An  Act  to  amend  The  Police 
Act. 

Bill  No.  Prl8,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  London. 


Bill  No.  Pr30,  An  Act  respecting  the 
village  of  Wasaga  Beach. 

Bill  No.  Pr43,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Hamilton. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  In 
moving  adjournment  of  the  House,  may  I 
say  that  the  order  of  business  tomorrow  will 
be  budget  debates  which  will  be  led  off 
by  my  hon.  Scottish  friend  from  St.  Andrew 
(Mr.  Grossman). 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister what  time  we  will  start  in  the  morning? 
Is  it  10  or  10.30? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  10  o'clock. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion    agreed    to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  11.25  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 
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10  o'clock,  a.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Mr.    Speaker:    Petitions. 
Presenting  reports. 
Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 
Orders   of  the   day. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following: 

1.  The  53rd  annual  report  of  the  Ontario 
municipal  board  for  the  year  ending  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958. 

2.  The  first  report  of  the  Ontario  parks 
integration  board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1957. 

3.  The  second  report  of  the  Ontario  parks 
integration  board  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,   1958. 

4.  The  University  of  Toronto  president's 
report  for  the  year  ending  June,   1958. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  1  would  like  to  table  answers  to 
questions    13   and    14. 

The  House,  on  order,  resolved  itself  into 
the  committee  of  supply. 


ON  THE   BUDGET 

Mr.  A.  Grossman  (St.  Andrew):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  remark  this  morn- 
ing about  the  fresh  appearance  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost).  He  appears  to  be 
very  bright  and  energetic  this  morning,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  also  bright  and 
energetic  and  full  of  vitality  late  last  night 
when  most  hon.  members  here  were  begin- 
ning to  drop  like  flies. 

It  gives  the  lie  to  the  oft-recurring  rumour 
that  he  will,  in  the  near  future,  perhaps  be 
retiring.  I  think  at  the  rate  he  is  going  he 
will  be  here  long  after  most  of  us  have 
dropped  away  from  lack  of  the  same  energy 
which  he  seems  to  have. 


Thursday,  March  26,  1959 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  proceeding  with  the 
debate  on  the  budget,  I  would  like  your 
indulgence,  and  the  indulgence  of  the  House, 
to  read  a  letter  which  I  have  here. 

Hon.  members  will  recall  a  short  while 
ago  I  took  some  exception  to  a  broadcast  by 
Mr.  Pierre  Berton.  I  would  not  raise  the 
question  again,  or  trouble  the  House  with 
it,  except  I  have,  believe  me,  very  valid 
reasons  for  wanting  this  on  the  record.  And 
I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
acknowledging  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Berton  in 
apologizing  for  his  error.    He  states: 

Dear  Mr.  Grossman: 

I  had  already  discovered,  before  your 
letter  came  into  me  at  CHUM,  that  I  was 
in  error  in  quoting  you  as  making  the 
remark  attributed  to  you  by  the  daily 
press. 

I  had  no  reason  at  the  time  to  suspect 
the  press  report,  so  I  am  afraid  I  have 
maligned  you  unnecessarily.  I  have  already 
made  a  correction  in  CHUM's  peak  hour 
of  hstening,  which  I  hope  will  help  to 
repair  the  damage.  I  am  also  glad  to  see 
that  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  has  run  your 
letter. 

I  naturally  retract  my  phrase  "ignorant." 
As  I  said  on  the  radio,  your  reasons  for 
opposing  fluoridation  obviously  are  honest 
ones,  and  I  cannot  quarrel  with  you  on  that 
score,  although  I  happen  personally  to  be 
in  favour  of  it.  I  dislike  making  errors  of 
this  sort,  which  are  sometimes  unavoidable 
because  of  the  speed  at  which  we  operate, 
but  when  the  errors  are  pointed  out  to 
me  I  always  make  a  point  of  correcting 
them. 

Sincerely, 

Pierre  Berton, 
Associate  Editor. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  confine 
myself  exclusively  in  this  debate  to  one 
particular  subject,  a  subject  which  has 
received  very  little,  if  any,  attention  at  this 
session.  It  is  the  subject  of  anti-discrimina- 
tion—this government's  poUcy  in  this  respect 
and  its  effect  on  the  public  life  of  this 
province.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  might 
conceivably  be  the  last  session  of  this  25th 
Parliament,  I  think  that  some  mention  should 
be  made  of  this  subject. 
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The  first  step  towards  the  estabhshing  of 
anti-discrimination  laws  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  took  place  in  1944  when  The  Ontario 
Anti-Discrimination  Act  was  passed  by  the 
government,  which  was  at  that  time  neaded 
by  the  then  Prime  Minister,  hon.  George 
Drew. 

This  Act,  when  we  look  back  at  it  now, 
was  a  rather  modest  one,  with  only  limited 
ambitions  and  scope.  It  forbade  the  posting 
and  overt  communication,  by  way  of  signs 
or  other  kinds  of  public  notice  or  billboards, 
of  intention  to  discriminate  in  public  places. 
It  did  not  actually  forbid  the  practice  of  dis- 
crimination, though  it  certainly  helped  to 
reduce  the  means  of  manifesting  this  kind  of 
discrimination. 

Looking  back  at  it  from  the  vantage 
point  of  1959,  I  think  it  can  be  said  that 
this  Act,  modest  though  it  was,  was  historic 
in  its  importance,  because  it  established  the 
principle  that  government  is  not  neutral 
in  these  matters,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  policy  that  citizens  do  not  suffer 
discrimination  because  of  their  birth,  ancestry 
or  belief. 

In  practice,  the  Act  had  certain  concrete 
and  tangible  effects.  The  unsightly  signs, 
such  as  "Gentiles  Only,"  that  had  been  defac- 
ing the  landscape  of  our  province,  became  a 
collector's  item,  obsolete— in  fact,  extinct.  It 
was  the  elimination  of  these  signs  that  helped 
clear  the  air,  in  my  view,  and  make  for  a 
better  atmosphere  that  helped  prepare  the 
way  for  future  measures. 

It  is  rather  interesting  at  this  point  to 
look  back  at  anotlier  aspect  of  those  days 
15  years  ago,  when  the  Act  was  first  broached 
by  the  government.  Voices  were  heard  from 
the  fringes  of  our  community  who  still  saw 
all  sorts  of  clandestine  and  subversive  plots- 
popish  or  otherwise— in  this  Act,  to  destroy 
our  freedom  of  public  discussion  and  our 
freedom  to  speak  our  minds  about  other 
peoples,  groups  and  religions. 

There  was  a  public  meeting,  I  recall, 
at  that  time  called  by  a  certain  group  to 
protest  against  what  was  interpreted  as  "an 
attempt  to  muzzle  freedom  of  speech." 

The  fact  that  there  was  notliing  in  the 
wording  of  the  law  affecting  open  discussion 
was  totally  overlooked.  What  I  suppose  they 
were  afraid  of  was  that  this  was  the  thin 
edge  of  the  wedge  which  would  stifle  their 
right  to  attack  foreign  pontiffs  and  groups  that 
they  regarded  as  "alien." 

I  think  the  record  of  the  last  15  years 
has  established  beyond  any  argument  that 
the  threat  to  freedom  of  speech  in  this  kind 
of  legislation  was  purely  imaginary. 


In  1950,  which  fell  within  the  first  year 
of  the  incumbency  of  our  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  another  item  was  added  to 
the  beginning  made  6  years  previously.  Two 
years  before,  the  "Noble  and  Wolfe"  case 
had  upset  a  previous  ruling  against  racial 
restrictive  covenants  established  in  1945  by 
Mr.  Justice  Keiller  Mackay,  at  present  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutentant-Governor  of  this 
province.  Mr.  Justice  Mackay  in  the  latter 
case  had  ruled  that  restrictive  covenants 
barring  members  of  certain  racial  or  national 
groups  from  holding  land  was  contrary  to 
public  policy. 

Three  years  later,  in  1948,  Mr.  Justice 
Schroeder  had  decided  otherwise,  in  the 
"Noble  and  Wolfe"  case.  This  case  eventu- 
ally went  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada  which,  in  December,  1950,  ruled  it 
to  be  void,  not  on  the  grounds  of  pubUc 
policy,  but  on  the  technical  grounds  of 
uncertainty. 

Half  a  year  before  the  Supreme  Covu^t  of 
Canada  delivered  this  ruling  this  Legislature, 
so  far  as  Ontario  was  concerned,  passed  an 
amendment  to  The  Property  and  Conveyanc- 
ing Act  to  the  effect  that  no  such  covenant 
made  in  the  future  would  be  binding.  While 
it  was  not  retroactive,  and  did  not  affect 
existing  covenants,  these  covenants  would,  of 
course,  have  to  lapse  sooner  or  later,  and  when 
they  eventually  expired  they  definitely  could 
not  be  renewed. 

This  established  the  principle  that  prop- 
erty and  land  were  open  for  use,  purchase 
and  enjoyment  to  all  citizens— or  aliens  for 
that  matter— no  matter  what  their  origin  or 
religious    belief. 

The  following  session— that  of  1951— made 
the  greatest  leap  forward  in  the  history  of 
anti-discrimination  laws  in  our  province. 
That  year  was  the  one  that  marked  the  enact- 
ment of  The  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act,  the  first  law  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  its  kind.  This  law,  which  was 
introduced  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  per- 
sonally, is  one  in  which  this  province  can 
take  pride  as  a  pioneer  piece  of  legislation, 
and  one  that  has  been  copied  and  imitated 
in  5  other  provinces  of  Canada  as  well  as 
by  the  federal  government  in  Ottawa. 
I  think  it  is  significant  that  this  government 
chose  to  enact  this  law  accompanied  by  a 
preamble  which  I  will  now  quote: 

Whereas  it  is  contrary  to  public  poUcy 
in  Ontario  to  discriminate  against  men  and 
women  in  respect  of  their  employment 
because  of  race,  creed,  colour,  nationality, 
ancestry,  or  place  of  origin;  whereas  it 
it  desirable  to  enact  a  measvire  designed  to 
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promote  observance  of  this  principle;  and 
whereas  to  do  so  is  in  accord  with  the 
universal  declaration  of  human  rights  as 
proclaimed  by  the  United  Nations.  .  ,  . 

I  do  not  know  how  many  legislative  bodies 
in  the  Commonwealth,  the  United  States  or 
other  countries  have  legislation  which 
specifies  this  relationship  to  the  universal 
declaration  of  human  rights  as  proclaimed  by 
the  United  Nations,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  take  a  moment  to  realize  that  here  in 
Ontario  there  is  this  kind  of  preamble  and 
I,  for  one,  look  upon  it  as  far  more  than 
merely  "window-dressing,"  and  I  know  it 
was  intended  as  far  more  than  that. 

The  demand  for  this  legislation  came  from 
individuals  in  all  walks  of  life,  and  from  a 
cross-section  of  the  people  of  this  province, 
ethnic  groups,  farm  groups,  women's  societies, 
and  religous  organizations.  I  have  a  list 
of  organizations  that  reaches  into  more  than 
60  names. 

The  acceptance  of  the  law  can  be  gauged 
by  the  fact  that  there  was  no  dissent  in  this 
Legislature  at  the  time.  All  members  of  the 
Opposition  joined  in,  unanimously,  to 
applaud  the  government  for  its  step. 

There  had  been  a  few  pockets  of  racial 
discrimination  in  our  province  that  were 
well  known  to  most  of  us  who  have  kept 
apprised  of  public  affairs  these  last  years. 
The  constant  irritation  of  a  situation  where 
Negroes  had  been  settled  since  the  American 
Civil  War,  but  could  not  get  a  haircut  or 
obtain  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  town's  barber 
shops  and  restaurants,  and  frequently  had 
to  travel  a  distance  of  25  miles  to  another 
community  for  these  services— this  constant 
irritation  was  again  and  again  hitting  the 
press  and  giving  us  an  uncomfortable  feeling. 

A  deputation  approached  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  about  two  weeks  before  the  end  of 
the  1954  session— it  was  in  March  as  I 
recall— asking  for  some  kind  of  remedy. 
Within  5  days.  The  Ontario  Fair  Accommo- 
dation Practices  Act  had  been  given  its 
first  reading  in  this  House,  and  was  passed 
before  the  House  prorogued. 

Hon.  members  all  know  that  that  situation 
had  not  been  an  easy  one  to  handle;  that 
there  were  recalcitrant  restaurant  owners 
who— with  the  support  of  others— were  deter- 
mined to  have  their  own  way,  and  to  flout 
the  will  of  the  people  of  this  province. 
Cases  came  before  magistrates  and  judges, 
appeals  were  held,  eventually  the  community 
decided  that  non-discrimination  wfis  here 
to  stay  and  willingly,  or  unwillingly,  they 
accepted    the    trend. 


I  do  not  think  it  matters  so  much  that 
the  acceptance  may  have  been  unwilling 
on  the  part  of  a  few;  what  does  matter  is 
that  it  was  realized  that  the  public  policy 
of  this  province  stood  clearly  opposed  to 
discrimination  against  racial  groups  in  public 
places. 

These  laws,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  should  be 
understood,  have  nothing  to  say  about  racial 
or  religious  prejudice.  How  can  they?  Preju- 
dice is  something  that  is  found  in  the  human 
mind  and  emotions  and  cannot  be  directly 
touched   by    legislative    proclamation. 

But  what  can  be  altered  is  the  overt 
manifestation  of  that  prejudice— which  is  what 
we  call  discrimination.  The  law  cannot,  and 
perhaps  should  not,  keep  a  person  from 
harbouring  prejudiced  feelings  against  an 
individual,  but,  it  can,  and  ought  to,  keep 
him  from  exhibiting  that  prejudice  in  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  the  individual  from  earn- 
ing his  living  in  a  decent  or  dignified  manner 
in  our  society. 

The  idea  of  anti-discrimination  laws  soon 
became  popular  in  other  parts  of  Canada. 
Within  a  year  and  a  half,  the  federal  govern- 
ment enacted  a  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Act  applicable  in  those  industries  over 
which  it  had  jurisdiction  throughout  Canada, 
such  as  telegraph  and  telephone,  radio 
and  TV,  canals,  railways  and  airways. 
Crown  companies,  and  so  on.  It  has  taken 
a  few  years,  but  here,  too,  we  have  now 
arrived  at  a  situation  where  a  coloured  man 
can  hope  to  achieve  something  in  employ- 
ment beyond  that  of  the  railway  porter's  job. 

In  the  next  year,  Nova  Scotia  passed  a 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  and,  lest 
anyone  say  that  this  is  a  province  which 
could  afford  it  since  it  had  no  minorities, 
let  me  remind  them  of  the  historic,  long- 
established  Negro  community  in  this  maritime 
province. 

At  the  same  time  Manitoba  passed  a 
Fair  Employment  Practices  Act  which  was 
modelled  on  the  Ontario  Act,  though  not  as 
strong  in  certain  phases. 

This  year,  this  government  has  appointed 
an  anti-discrimination  commission  which  will 
administer  all  the  Fair  Practice  Acts  and  also 
engage  in  a  programme  of  over-all  education 
regarding  fair  practices.  The  hon.  members 
have  alreadv  seen  samples  of  the  first  two 
pieces  of  educational  material  put  out  by 
this  rommiss'on,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  all  agr^e  that  they  are  very  well  done. 

The  year  1956  was  the  annus  mirahilis— 
the  year  of  miracles— of  anti-dis'^rimination 
legislation.  Within  a  few  months— in  the 
spring  —  British     Columbia     passed     a     Fair 
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Employment  Practices  Act,  Saskatchewan  both 
Fair  Employment  Practices  and  Fair  Accom- 
modation Practices  Acts,  Manitoba  amended 
its  Act  and  New  Brunswick  produced  a  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act. 

At  the  present  time,  of  the  10  Canadian 
provinces,  there  are  only  4  without  such 
legislation:  Alberta— where  presumably  the 
benefits  of  Social  Credit  have  already  estab- 
lished universal  racial  and  religious  brother- 
hood; Quebec;  Prince  Edward  Island;  and 
Newfoundland. 

While  we  are  looking  at  these  things 
from  the  historical  point  of  view,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  long  before  1944— 
in  1932,  I  believe— a  clause  was  placed  in 
The  Insurance  Act  that  forbade  discrimina- 
tion in  insurance— and  I  am  proud  to  recall 
that  the  hon.  member  responsible  was  one  of 
my  predecessors  in  the  riding  of  St.  Andrew, 
and  a  very  good  friend  of  mine,  the  late 
Fred  Singer,  the  Conservative  member  for 
St.  Andrew  at  that  time. 

I  think  we  can  look  back,  now  that  we 
are  taking  stock  and  we  have  reached  the 
point  of  15  years  after  the  first  anti-discrimi- 
nation law,  and  8  years  after  The  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act,  and  review  the 
results. 

These  laws  were  not  passed  as  pious 
wishes  or  as  Utopian  projections.  They  had 
a  very  practical  and  concrete  intention— to 
reduce  and  eventually  eliminate  the  kind  of 
discrimination  that  kept  qualified  people 
from  proper  employment  and  from  enjoying 
the  public  accommodation  and  services  avail- 
able to  all. 

In  employment— while  I  would  be  the 
last  to  claim  that  the  millenium  has  been 
reached— I  think  I  can  say  with  assurance 
that,  since  1951,  there  has  been  more  than 
a  noticeable  improvement.  The  Department 
of  Labour  has  had  conferences  with 
employers  and  labour,  and  the  question 
"religion  or  national  origin"  on  application 
forms,  when  it  appears  now,  is  something 
of  a  curiosity,  so  rare  has  it  become.  A  casual 
visit  to  a  downtown  department  store,  to 
any  large  office,  will  demonstrate  visibly  that 
manacement  has  widened  its  emnloyment 
pool  by  choosing  from  a  much  wider  base 
than  before.  Faces  of  Negro  and  Oriental 
salesgirls;  Dutch,  Polish,  German  and  Italian 
accents  on  telephone  switchboards,  and  in 
reception  offices,  are  all  commonplace  now. 
In  this  respect,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Daley)  is  entitled  to  our  gratitude  for 
his  great  interest  in  this  matter. 

I  would  not,  of  course,  claim  all  this  as 
the  exclusive  result  of  The  Fair  Employment 


Practices  Act.  I  think  the  beneficial  full 
employment  situation  we  have  had  here 
in  Ontario  these  last  8  years  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  But  I  do  think  that  the 
climate  of  opinion  created  by  The  Fair 
Employment  Practices  Act  and  associated 
legislation— the  realization  that  the  govern- 
ment and  all  its  authority  and  machinery 
stands  opposed  to  discrimination— has  had  a 
vital  role  in  making  the  change,  and  I  per- 
sonally feel  a  sense  of  elation,  pride  and 
accomplishment  in  being  associated  with  the 
government  and  party  that  bears  the  histori- 
cal responsibility  for  these  measures.  I  think 
it  particularly  propitious  that  this  law  was 
passed  in  1951,  on  the  eve  of  an  intensive 
immigration  influx  into  our  province,  as  it 
has  helped  make  life  more  liveable  for  our 
newcomers,  has  given  them  a  meaningful 
reception  to  this  province,  and  has  helped 
to  give  more  depth  and  security  to  their 
new  lives  as  citizens  of  Canada  and  Ontario. 

There  are  some  who  feel  that  even  more 
fair  practices  laws  should  be  enacted  at 
this  time.  This  is  a  moot  question.  I  have 
said  earlier  that,  essentially,  such  laws  can- 
not, by  themselves,  eliminate  discriminatory 
practices.    They  merely  help  set  the  pattern. 

Laws  are  meaningless  unless  a  govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  create  the  climate  for 
their  acceptance.  As  an  example  of  this, 
Russia,  in  its  constitution,  specifically  out- 
laws anti-semitism— but  no  one  in  his  right 
mind  would  suggest  that  anti-semitism  is 
not  rife  in  Russia.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
from  time  to  time  the  Russian  hierarchy 
actually  encourages  racial  hatred,  not  only 
within  her  own  borders  but  throughout  the 
world. 

So  what  good  are  laws  unless  the  govern- 
ment, as  I  say,  is  prepared  to  show  the  way— 
and  the  people  are  prepared  to  co-operate? 
In  this  respect,  this  government  has  followed 
a  policy  of  enacting  legislation  when,  in 
its  view,  it  felt  the  public  was  ripe  to 
receive  it.  And  by  so  doing,  it  has  made 
great  strides  in  creating  a  good  climate  for 
public  acceptance  of  its  fair  practices  laws. 
By  enacting  legislation,  carrying  out  a  pro- 
gramme of  education,  and  by  example,  it 
has  done  a  great  deal  to  establish  the  prin- 
ciples of  fair  play  in  the  field  of  human 
relations. 

I  ask  hon.  members  to  note  that  I  included 
"by  example."  The  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port (Mr.  Yaremko)  last  year  read,  at  random, 
some  of  the  names  listed  in  the  directorv  of 
the  civil  servants  of  this  province,  and  hon. 
members  will  recall  that  it  reads  like  a 
roll  call  of  the  United  Nations.  In  other 
words,  the  government  has  followed  a  policy 
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of  "no  discrimination  in  government  employ- 
ment." This  is  truly  the  method  of  educa- 
tion by  example. 

I  think  even  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
himself  does  not  realize  how  much  he  has 
done  to  make  history  in  this  respect.  Hospital 
insurance,  good  schools,  highways,  and  so  on 
are  all  of  great  importance.  But  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  his  government  have, 
in  the  field  of  human  relations— which  after 
all  is  the  most  important  factor  in  contributing 
to  a  healthy  and  free  community— led  the 
way  in  this  country.  In  my  view,  posterity  will 
write  this  as  being  his,  and  this  govern- 
ment's, greatest  accomplishment.  They  showed 
the  way— they  pioneered  in  this  great  work. 

I  say  to  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature 
that  their  children  and  their  children's 
children  will  reap  the  benefits  of  their  far- 
seeing  and  humane  approach  in  the  matter 
of  educating  people  to  learn  to  live  with 
one  another  in  harmony. 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  Where 
is   our   bill   of   rights? 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  in  respect  to  the  bill 
of  rights— if,  as  and  when,  we  get  a  bill  of 
rights— I  think  that  the  Progressive-Conserva- 
tive government  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
can  lay  claim  to  creating  a  great  deal  of  the 
climate  of  public  opinion  which  is  even 
prepared  to  discuss  a  bill  of  human  rights. 

Some    hon.    members:    Hear,    hear! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  They  have  had  it  out 
in  Saskatchewan  for  13  years. 

Mr.  Grossman:  If  the  hon.  member  will 
recall  what  I  said  a  few  moments  ago, 
Saskatchewan  either  this  year  or  last  year 
adopted  some  of  the  fair  practices  laws 
which  have  been  in  effect  in  this  province 
for   some   time. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  draw  to 
the  attention  of  the  hon.  member  that  the 
bills  that  they  passed  were  taken  out  of  their 
bill  of  rights,  and  were  there  since  1946. 
It   was    an    alternative   way   of   enforcing   it. 

Mr.  Grossman:  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
want  to  criticize  the  province  of  Saskatche- 
wan. I  am  very  glad  that  it  has  enacted  these 
laws.  But  it  does  seem  to  me,  on  the  face 
of  it— without  having  investigated  this  aspect 
of  it— that  if  their  bill  of  rights  was  so  good, 
why  was  it  necessary,  I  would  ask,  to  pass 
further  laws  to  create  whatever  they  were 
supposed  to  have  created  with  that  so-called 
bill  of  rights?  I  still  say  this  government  paved 
the  way  in  the  whole  of  this  country. 


When  the  futtire  social  historian  of  Canada 
writes  his  summary  of  this  century,  I  feel 
certain  that  these  measures  enacted  by  this 
government,  and  those  Legislatures  concerned, 
will  receive  their  due  recognition  in  the  full 
perspective  of  Canadian  history. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  (Grey  South):  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  winding  up  of  the  budget  debate  for 
this  year,  if  more  than  passing  significance  can 
be  attached  to  this  phase  of  our  deliberations, 
this  is  the  latter  part  of  a  session  of  the 
Legislature,  and  it  is  also  the  last  of  the 
Legislature  itself,  because  all  of  us  know  that 
before  another  session  is  convened  that  an 
election  will  have  taken  place.  Now,  that 
comes,  of  course— 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Not 
necessarily. 

Mr.  Oliver:  No,  not  necessarily,  I  mean 
there  is  that  outside  element,  but  it  is  pretty 
outside,  I  must  say.  I  am  not  quarrelling 
with  that.  I  think  this  government  might 
as  well  go  now,  the  sooner  it  goes  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  concerned,  people 
generally,  so  let  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
just  get  on  with  what  he  conceives  to  be  his 
proper  responsibility. 

I  wanted  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
enjoyed  working  under  you  this  session  as 
I  have  in  previous  sessions.  When  you 
rule  against  the  Opposition,  you  have  such 
a  nice  way  of  putting  things  that  the  pain 
is  not  as  severe  as  it  otherwise  might  be. 

And  I  want  also  to  congratulate,  in  a 
general  sort  of  way,  all  those  hon.  members 
who  have  contributed  to  the  debates  of  this 
Legislature.  I  would  say  that  I  congratulate 
them  all,  irrespective  of  the  merit  of  the 
subject  matter  which  may  have  been  con- 
tained in  those  contributions.  I  am  in  a  very 
generous  and  benevolent  mood  this  morning, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  distinguish  as  between 
one  speech  and  another. 

And  I  would  say  this  seriously,  that,  in  my 
opinion,  the  debates  in  the  House  this  year 
have  been  exceptional.  I  think  on  all  subjects 
we  have  pretty  well  covered  the  ground. 
Indeed  one  finds  at  this  stage  some  difficulty 
in  finding  something  to  speak  about  that  has 
not  already  been  adequately  and  fully 
covered  by  hon.  speakers  in  preceding 
debates. 

I  do  want,  however,  to  say  two  or  three 
things  about  tliis  administration.  And  I  do 
not  want  anything  I  say  from  now  on  to  be 
construed  as  complimentary.  If  inadvertently 
it  slips  into  that  category,  I  want  to  assure 
the  House  that  it  comes  about  only  because 
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of  my  inability  to  discern  the  line  of  demar- 
cation between  criticism  and  compliments, 
and  I  hope  I  do  not  fall  into  that  rut  as  I 
proceed,  because  I  think  there  are  certain 
things  at  this  time  which  should  be  said 
about  this  government. 

Some  of  them  have  been  said  before,  but 
because  of  their  seriousness,  I  think  they  bear 
repetition.  And  I  have  no  apologies  to  make, 
of  course,  for  repeating  some  arguments  that 
may    have    already    been    used. 

I  want  first  of  all  to  speak  about  the  farm- 
ing industry,  and  the  moves  that  this  govern- 
ment has  made  to  meet  the  challenging 
conditions  that  exist  on  the  farms  of  this 
province  at  the  present  time.  And  I  want 
to  make  this  general  statement  in  quite  a 
serious  manner:  That  I  doubt  that  if,  in 
the  last  15  or  20  years,  there  has  been  such 
a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  as  between 
the  government  of  the  province,  and  the  farm 
leaders  and  the  thinking  farm  people  of 
Ontario,  as  exists  in  this  province  at  the 
present  time.  The  farm  leaders,  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher),  and  others 
have  drawn  attention  to  this.  Farm  leaders 
have  come  to  the  place— even  Tory  farm 
leaders— where  they  feel  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  just  getting  along,  they  are  just 
mildly  attacking  the  problems,  they  have 
no  initiative,  no  thinking  ahead,  no  philos- 
ophy, and  no  new  ideas,  they  are  just 
marking    time. 

And  then,  the  thing  that  brought  all  this 
matter  to  a  head,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  course, 
was  the  announcement  that  the  government 
was  to  appoint  a  committee  of  inquiry 
to  inquire  particularly  into  marketing  of 
farm    products. 

Well  now,  as  the  House  may  have  noticed, 
I  was  particularly  upset  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  that  committee.  The  reason  I  was 
upset,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  twofold  in  character. 
In  the  first  place,  this  is  just  a  continuation 
of  Tory  tactics,  as  applied  to  farm  problems, 
that  has  existed  for  many,  many  years  in 
this  province. 

I  remember  away  back  in  the  1920's  when 
the  farm  people  were  upset  about  the  lack  of 
policy  of  the  government,  that  they  did  the 
same  thing  then  as  they  are  doing  now,  they 
appointed  a  commission- 
Interjection  by  Mr.  Dunbar. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Ottawa  South  (Mr.  Dunbar)  that  this  was 
a  real  commission,  known  as  the  Jamieson 
commission,  in  the  early  1920's. 

Now,  that  commission  went  around  this 
province   with   all   the   pomp   and    ceremony 


that  would  be  attendant  upon  a  Royal  visit. 
One  would  have  thought,  as  they  went  into 
each  community,  that  they  held  within  them- 
selves the  remedy  which  could  properly  be 
applied  to  the  farm  situation.  All  over  this 
province— the  head  of  the  Lakes,  eastern 
Ontario— they  went  all  over. 

Then,  two  years  after  they  made  their 
report  to  this  Legislature  one  could  not  find 
a  copy  of  that  report  anywhere,  because  I 
tried.  Not  one  of  the  things  they  recom- 
mended was  ever  put  into  legislation;  it 
simply  was  a  continuation  of  the  Tory  tactics 
at  election  time  to  divert  public  attention 
from  the  matters  in  which  the  public  them- 
selves were  concerned. 

Then  we  had,  in  1955,  an  announcement 
in  the  speech  from  the  Throne  that  there  was 
to  be  another  committee  to  study  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture.  This  one  suffered  even 
a  worse  fate  than  its  predecessors— they  did 
not  even  convene,  they  did  not  even  do  any 
examination,  and  it  died  an  unnatural  deatli 
before  even  it  saw  the  light  of  day. 

We  have  gone  on,  then,  until  this  time  when 
I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
unrest  amongst  the  farm  people  of  this  prov- 
ince. When  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  goes  to 
the  province  this  year— whether  it  is  in  May 
or  in  August— he  will  find,  when  he  goes  into 
the  rural  farm  areas  this  year,  an  atmosphere 
wholly  different  from  that  which  he  found  in 
previous  elections  in  this  province.  They  have 
come,  I  suggest,  to  know  the  failings  and 
shortcomings  of  this  administration,  and  the 
failings  and  shortcomings  of  the  administra- 
tion were  ably  demonstrated  by  the  remedy 
my  hon.  friend  seeks  to  apply  at  this  time. 
What  do  they  do?  They  appoint  another 
committee    of    inquiry. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  serious- 
ness that,  after  16  years  in  office— 16  years  in 
office  in  which  this  government  had  all  the 
tools  to  fathom  the  problems  of  agriculture, 
and  to  apply  the  remedies  which  should  be 
applied— I  would  suggest  that  it  falls  far  short 
of  what  this  government  could  have  done 
at  this  time,  to  say:  "We  cannot  solve  the 
problems,  we  are  going  to  appoint  a  commit- 
tee and  let  them  do  it." 

Not  only  is  that  the  Tory  way  of  handling 
the  farm  problem,  but  it  sets  out  in  a  very 
realistic  way  their  inability  or  unwillingness 
to  attack,  in  a  realistic  way,  the  problems  of 
agriculture  in  this  province. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Might  I  say,  I  think  that 
that  was  one  of  the  planks  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's party,  to  have  such  an  investigation. 
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Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  (York  South):  To 
have  an  investigation?  They  did  not  have 
it  up  in  Ottawa,  that  is  why  they  got  washed 
out. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well  now,  my  hon.  friend  may 
say  what  he  hkes,  but  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  need  for  an  investigation  of  farm 
problems. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
in  all  seriousness  that  he  is  going  into  rural 
ridings— and  they  are  still  a  very  important 
part  of  the  province  and  of  this  Legislature, 
and  my  hon.  friend  knows  it— he  is  going 
into  rural  ridings  this  summer  to  try  to  win 
a  mandate  from  farm  people  on  the  record 
of  his  administration,  and  the  record  of  that 
administration,  I  would  say  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  even  for 
this  government. 

There  was  a  time,  in  previous  elections, 
when  farm  people  felt  this  government  was 
doing  all  it  could;  that  day  has  passed— now 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  just  marking  time, 
he  is  doing  nothing  at  all  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  agriculture  and  the  people  on  the 
farms  of  this  province  know  it.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  will  know  it,  too,  when  he  goes 
to  face  the  people  this  summer  election 
time. 

I  want  to  touch  on  a  different  phase  of  this 
for  a  moment  or  so. 

Interjection  by   Mr.   Hall. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Now,  my  hon.  friend  from 
Halton  (Mr.  Hall)  had  better  win  his  conven- 
tion before  he  starts  talking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  that  has  concerned 
me  somewhat  during  this  session  was  the  atti- 
tude of  my  hon.  friend  from  York  South. 
His  attitude  does  not  often  concern  me; 
he  reminds  me  of  a  fly  caught  in  a  sealer 
that  is  upturned,  and  the  fly  goes  smashing 
his  wings  against  the  side  as  if  he  were 
in  a  hurry  to  get  nowhere;  I  mean  he  has 
lots  of  time  but  he  does  not  realize  it. 

The  only  thing  I  wanted  to  say  with 
respect  to  my  hon.  friend  at  this  time  is  that 
I  resent— and  when  I  get  into  the  position 
where  I  start  to  resent,  it  is  pretty  deep 
seated— I  resent  the  implication  contained  in 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South's  remark 
cohcerning  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Wintermeyer)  having  to  do  with  farm 
organizations  and  marketing  in  this  province. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  knows 
it  is  true,   though. 

Mr.  Oliver:    I  do  not  know  it  is  true. 


Mr.  MacDonald:  Well,  the  record  is  there 
to    prove    it. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Now,  let  the  hon.  member 
just  be  quiet  for  a  minute,  and  I  will  tell  him 
what   I   know  about  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald  The  record  is  there  to 
prove     it. 

Mr.    Oliver:    My   hon.    friend's    insinuation 
was    quite    clearly,    if    not    very    adequately 
stated- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  He  has  changed  his  mind 
in  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Oliver  —his  insinuation  was  that  the 
Liberal  party  was  not  in  favour  of  a  farm 
marketing  programme.  I  want  to  say  to 
him,  and  to  the  House,  that  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Liberal  party  is  in  favour  of  farm 
marketing,  and  has  never  on  any  occasion 
publicly  stated  that  he  was  not  in  favour,  not 
only  of  farm  marketing,  but  the  necessary 
attendant   legislation    to    farm    marketing. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  hon.  friend  from 
York  South  that  he  is  continually  trying  to 
stir  up  trouble  within  other  parties,  and  other 
groups,  in  order  to  enhance  his  own  diminish- 
ing political  position. 

In  respect  to  this  question  of  loyalty  to 
the  farmers'  cause,  I  say  without  hesitation— 
and  I  have  some  founding  in  what  I  say- 
that  the  Liberal  party  in  this  province  were 
pioneers,  as  my  hon.  friend  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  knows— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  What  did  the  people  do 
to  the  federal  government? 

Mr.  Oliver:  Now,  just  be  quiet;  the  hon. 
member  has  yapped  for  a  long  time— and  it  is 
only  yapping.  If  there  was  any  intelligence 
in  what  he  says,  it  would  not  be  so  bad, 
but  he- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  What  did  the  people  do? 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  just  wanted  to  say  directly 
on  this  point  that  the  Liberal  party  has 
always  been  identified  with  forward-looking 
farm  legislation.  We  were  the  party  in  this 
province— and  the  whole  House  knows  it- 
responsible  in  the  first  instance  for  The 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Act  put  in  under 
the  Liberal  government.  I  am  not  denying 
there  were  improvements  to  that  Act  which 
were  initiated  by  the  Conservative  administra- 
tion, I  am  not  arguing  that  point  this  morning 
at  all.  But  I  am  saying,  a  long  way  back 
even  before  my  hon.  friend  was  born  politi- 
cally—and even  now  I  think  that  birth  was 
premature— even  before  my  hon.   friend  was 
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in  this  House,  the  Liberal  party  had  taken 
its  stand  and  made  its  declaration  in  respect 
to  marketing  policy  within  this  province- 
Mr.  MacDonald:  Is  that  why  they  left 
the  farmers- 
Mr.  Oliver:  —and  we  are  still  in  the 
same  position,  we  still  believe  the  same  things, 
we  still  will  walk  hand  in  hand  with  what 
the  farmers  of  this  province  want  with  respect 
to  marketing  legislation.  Let  no  one  say 
otherwise. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  People  do  not  believe 
that. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Go  on,  people  do  not  believe 
it! 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Federally  and  provincially 
they  washed  the  Liberals  out. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Do  hon.  members  know  what 
is  the  matter  with  my  hon.  friend?  He  is 
afraid  of  that  law  of  extinction  which  might 
very  well  come  his  way  if  he  does  not  do  a  lot 
of  yapping.  In  the  last  provincial  election  he 
lost  about  half  the  votes  his  party  had,  and 
a  further  cut  of  the  same  dimensions  that 
occurred  in  the  last  election  will  just  about 
wipe   him   out.     One   can   understand— 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  hon.  member  is 
inaccurate    again. 

Mr.  Oliver:  —his  concern  in  trying  to  sow 
seeds  of  dissension  in  the  ranks  of— 

Mr.   MacDonald:    They   are   there. 

Mr.  Oliver:  —in  the  ranks  of  the  Liberal 
party,  in  this  case. 

Mr.    MacDonald:    They   are   there. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  no,  they  are  not  there,  and 
my  hon.  friend  knows  that.  I  just  want  to 
point  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to  let  it  stay 
on  the  record,  that  so  far  as  we  of  the 
Liberal  party  are  concerned,  we  believe  that 
marketing  is  the  chief  problem  of  the  agri- 
cultural people. 

We  are  ready  and  willing  to  walk  with 
the  farm  people  of  this  province,  in  the 
way  they  want  to  walk,  in  furthering  the 
marketing  legislation  to  meet  more  ade- 
quately and  completely  the  needs  of  the 
farm  people.  There  cannot  be  any  doubt 
about  that,  there  cannot  be  any  switching  from 
side  to  side. 

The  line  that  we  have  taken  today  is  the 
line  tliat  we  took  many  years  ago,  and  we 
intend  to  follow  that  resolutely  through  the 
next  election,  and  on  and  on  in  this  province, 


because  we  believe  as  a  party  that  farm 
people  are  not  only  important,  but  that  their 
problems  are  important,  and  we  intend  to 
meet  them  in  a  realistic,  forward-looking  way. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  about  labour  legis- 
lation, particularly  about  the  committee  on 
labour  relations.  I  was  partly  surprised  at 
the  view  this  government  took  of  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  on  labour  relations. 
I  was  completely  unable  to  fathom  the 
thinking  of  the  Ministry  on  this  question. 

The  government  appointed,  for  the  purpose 
of  reviewing  The  Labour  Relations  Act, 
a  very  strong  committee.  I  think  that  can 
be  said  of  all  parties  in  the  House,  they  had 
a  good  committee.  So  good  were  the  govern- 
ment hon.  members,  of  course,  that  5  of 
them  since  that  time  have  either  become 
Cabinet  Ministers  or  Ministers  without  Port- 
folio in  this  administration. 

The  government  had  good  hon.  gentlemen 
on  the  committee,  because  they  felt  that  there 
was  a  need  to  review  and  revise  The  Labour 
Relations  Act. 

And  yet,  when  the  report  comes  into  the 
House,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Daley)  throws  vip  his  hands  and  says: 
"Nothing  doing.  I  won't  touch  it  this  year 
with  a  10-foot  pole." 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  has  been 
the  attitude  of  this  government  on  these 
important  matters.  Not  only  do  they  appoint 
a  committee  when  the  going  gets  rough, 
but  when  that  committee  reports,  they  do 
nothing  about  it.  That  is  Conservatism  in 
action,  and  it  is  the  sort  of  action  that  I 
think  the  people  of  Ontario  are  getting  just 
a  little  tired  of. 

And  I  want  to  further  that  point  just  in 
this  manner.  This  brings  in  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  again,  and  when  I  get 
finished  with  this  particular  espisode,  I  am 
going  to  wash  my  hands  of  him  completely 
for  tlie  rest  of  the  session. 

But  I  just  want  to  say  about  him,  and  to 
him,  in  respect  to  labour  legislation  and  labour 
matters,  that  I  resented  again  his  insinuation 
that  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Liberal  party 
was  not  sincere  in  his  attitude  toward  labour 
in  this  province.  And  he  has  spared  no  effort, 
and  very  little  ink,  in  trying  to  say  that  the 
record  of  the  Liberal  party  on  labour  matters 
is   not   good. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Well,  the  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  There  are  a  lot  of  people 
going    in    the    wilderness. 
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Mr.  Oliver:  Let  the  hon.  member  just  be 
quiet.  In  the  first  place,  I  would  think  that 
the  hon.  member  just  about  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  when  he  suggested 
that,  because  a  partner  of  the  hon.  leader  of 
the  Opposition  in  his  law  firm  said  something 
derogatory  about  labour  legislation  and  labour 
matters,  that  this  implicated  the  hon.  leader 
of  the  Opposition.  It  was  a  rather  strange 
thing  to  find  out  that  this  law  partner  was 
a  past-president  of  the  Young  Conservative 
Association. 

Well  now,  I  would  think  the  hon.  member 
is  going  pretty  far  in  order  to  bolster  up 
an  indefensible  argument  when  he  makes  a 
statement  and  a  charge  of  that  kind. 

I  want  to  .say  to  the  hon.  member  that  the 
only  reason  that  he  can  be  a  political  purist 
with  some  sense  of  stability  is  this,  that  he 
has  never  had  the  opportunity  of  responsible 
position  in  government.  In  opposition,  he  can 
swing  his  arms  both  ways,  and  he  looks 
like  a  political  person  of  some  status,  but 
he  really  is  not. 

Coming  back  to  the  subject  matter  which 
was  under  discussion,  I  want  to  just  say 
this  in  regard  to  the  Liberal  party  and  its 
attitude  towards  labour.  Now,  so  far  as 
the  Newfoundland  strike  is  concerned,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  hon.  Premier  of 
Newfoundland- 
Mr.    MacDonald:    Split   down   the   middle. 

Mr.  Oliver:  We  are  not  split  down  the 
middle  and  the  hon.  member  knows  it.  There 
is  enough  talk  in  the  hon.  member  that  he 
could  afford  to  be  split  down  the  middle. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
to  put  it  on  record,  that  for  over  two  decades 
in  this  province,  and  in  this  House,  the 
Liberal  party  has  been  forward  looking  so  far 
as  labour  legislation  and  labour  matters  were 
concerned  and  they  will  continue  to  be  that 
way. 

Just  as  in  the  case  of  farm  marketing  it  was, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  tliis,  a 
Liberal  government  in  Ontario  that  put  on  the 
statute  books  of  this  province  the  first  Labour 
Relations  Act.  It  is  true.  But  my  hon.  friends 
changed  it,  and  in  retrospect— looking  back 
on  it— I  think  the  change  was  one  that  should 
have  been  made,  but  it  was  one  that  could 
ordinarily  be  expected  as  time  went  on  and 
conditions  changed. 

But  it  is  a  fact  that  it  was  the  Liberal  party 
in  Ontario  that  took  that  great  forward  step 
in  labour  legislation  and  labour  matters,  and 
placed  on  the  statute  books  of  this  province 
the  first  Labour  Relations  Act  that  we  have 
had. 


And  down  through  the  years,  in  the  House 
and  out,  our  position  has  been  that  labour 
should  not  only  have  the  right  to  organize 
but  the  right  to  benefit  from  that  organiza- 
tion, the  right  to  the  benefits  that  accrue  from 
the   organizations   among  their  numbers. 

The  point,  I  think,  can  be  well  made  that 
the  Liberal  party  in  this  province  is  a  friend 
of  labour,  and,  moreover,  I  think  all  of  us 
agree  that,  in  the  numbers  of  the  Liberal  hon. 
members  in  this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  4  or 
5  hon.  members  from  predominantly  labour 
ridings,  we  might  call  them,  men  who  have 
won  not  only  once  but  a  number  of  times, 
from  ridings  which  labour  plays,  or  could 
play,  a  dominant  role  if  they  wanted  to. 

And  I  do  not  think  it  is  fair,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  playing  cricket  at  all,  to  say  that 
the  Liberal  party  are  unfavourable  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form,  to  the  aspirations  of 
labour,  nor  to  the  sort  of  legislation  they 
want,  to  make  their  full  contribution  in  this 
country. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South  is  not  the 
only  man  who  speaks  for  labour,  he  is  not  the 
only  friend  labour  has.  And  when  he  reads 
in  this  House  what  somebody  at  the  top  says 
about  this  party,  or  the  party  over  there,  I 
want  to  say  to  him  that  it  may  be  all  right  for 
the  fellow  at  the  top  to  say  it,  but  the  man 
down  in  the  mill,  or  in  the  factory,  those  men 
and  women  are  thinking  men  and  women. 
Because  if  they  were  not,  they  might  be 
mesmerized  by  some  of  the  hon.  member's 
wild  statements.  But  they  are  men  and  women 
who  have  conscientiously  supported  either  the 
Tory  party  or  the  Liberal  party  over  the 
years.    And  they  are  going  to  do  it  again. 

I  want  to  say  to  him,  and  say,  conversely, 
to  labour,  throughout  this  province— and  it 
has  been  said  in  this  House  before— that  I 
know  it  is  a  bad  day  for  labour  generally  when 
they  tie  themselves  to  the  kite  of  any  polit- 
ical party.  It  would  be  far  better,  it  seems  to 
me,  for  them  to  keep  their  economic  bargain- 
ing strength  intact,  and  to  use  that  strength 
to  influence  legislation  and  to  influence 
parties,  whatever  party  might  be  in  power. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  very 
far  from  the  thinking  of  the  average  men  and 
women  who  work  in  factories  in  this  prov- 
ince, despite  the  meanderings  of  the  top 
group-including  my  hon.  friend— who  want 
to  get  jobs  for  themselves,  who  want  to  make 
big  fellows  out  of  themselves— 

Mr.  A,  J.  Reaume  (Essex  North):  How  true. 
Mi^.  Oliver:  -and  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker- 
Interjection  by  Mr.  MacDonald. 
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Mr.  Speaker:    Order. 

Mr.  Oliver:  —the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
my  hon.  friend  and  his  predecessors  have 
been  saying  this  over  the  years,  and  that  they 
have  been  trying  to  tell  the  people  of  this 
province  that  labour  is  their  sole  possession, 
the  fact  that  they  have  been  doing  that  a 
long  time,  and  the  fact  that  in  the  last  pro- 
vincial election  they  got  many  thousands 
fewer  votes  than  they  got  before  would,  I 
suggest,  emphasize  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make,  that  the  labouring  people  of  this  prov- 
ince are  pretty  sound,  sensible  people  and 
that  they  are  going  to  figure  things  out  for 
themselves. 

I  just  want  to  conclude  this  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  by  saying  that  so  far  as  my  hon. 
friend,  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition,  is 
concerned,  his  record  on  labour  matters  com- 
pares with  the  record  of  my  hon.  friend- 
Mr.  MacDonald:    He  is  confused. 

Mr.  Oliver:  He  is  not  confused— the  hon. 
member  is  the  only  one  who  is  confused. 
In  his  utter  confusion  he  sees  confusion  in 
everyone  else.  It  is  only  from  that  vantage 
position  that  he  could  see  that  way. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  so  far  as 
the  Liberal  party  is  concerned,  we  are  the 
friends  of  labour,  whether  it  is  in  Newfound- 
land or  in  Ontario  and  particularly  in  Ontario 
because— I  am  quite  definite  in  this  state- 
ment—we want  the  people  who  work  with 
their  hands  in  this  province  to  have  the 
full  benefits  that  will  flow  from  effective 
organization    among    themselves. 

I  want  to  go  back  for  a  moment  or  two, 
strictly  speaking,  to  the  budget  and  some- 
thing which  has  bothered  me  for  quite  some 
time  about  these  budgets.  I  always 
thought  that  a  budget  was  supposed  to  reveal 
just  what  was  going  on  and  sort  of  indicate 
where  we  stood  financially.  This  one  of  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's,  and  some  of  its 
predecessors,  have  got  into  a  rut  and  I  want 
to  be  as  emphatic  as  I  can  on  this,  becavise 
whoever  is  elected  after  the  next  election, 
I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  to 
the  Deputy  Speaker,  and  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  that  we  had  just  better  get  down 
to  a  better  system  of  bookkeeping  than  we 
have  at  the  present  time.  I  would  say  to 
them  that  the  shareholders  of  any  corpora- 
tion or  any  company— 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  the  hon.  member's 
system. 

Mr.  Oliver:  There  have  been  many  innova- 
tions in  it  since  that  time  and  all  of  them 
have  not  been  good— 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  It  is  the  system  that  was 
used  by  the  hon.  member's  party  when  they 
were  in  power. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Irrespective  of  whose  system  it 
is,  I  think  it  is  just  about  time  we  got  a 
different  system. 

If  we  presented  a  balance  sheet  or  a  budget 
to  a  board  of  directors  or  a  group  of  share- 
holders of  any  corporation  or  any  company, 
we  would  just  be  laughed  out  of  the  room, 
that  is  all- 
Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Allan. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  well  we  would.  I  want 
to  tell  tlie  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  why, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  labour  this  point  too 
long. 

We  have  had,  in  the  last  3  years— the  last 
two  years  and  then  the  predicted  surplus 
for  next  year— a  surplus  in  the  hundreds  of 
thousands— quite  a  nominal  surplus.  In  1958 
it  was  $866,000;  and  in  1959  it  was  $590,000; 
and  next  year  we  are  losing  ground,  it  is 
to  be  only  $259,000.  Now,  at  first  blush 
one  would  think  that  was  a  true  surplus— 
when  I  say  "true"  I  mean  it— one  would 
think  it  was  a  true  surplus.  I  will  tell  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  what  I  think— the 
calculations  emanating  from  this  budget  are 
more  phoney,  and  are  a  greater  hoax,  than 
ever  attended  any  financial  statement  of  any 
company   in   this   province. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Dunbar  (Ottawa  South):  Does  he 
think  it  is  the  sunshine  department? 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  would  say  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Ottawa  South  that  I  am  sure 
if  he  ran  his  business  college  and  issued  a 
financial  statement,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
comparable  to  this  one,  he  would  not  have 
made  the  success  of  his  business  that  I 
understand  he  did  make  of  it. 

Mr.    Dunbar:     Sunshine    sketches. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  want  to  deal  with  this 
seriously  for  a  moment,  and  call  upon  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  think  about  this  if 
he  has  not  already  done  it.  We  have  had 
3  small  surpluses,  two  we  have  had  and 
one  we  expect,  under  $1  million.  These 
surpluses,  we  would  expect,  would  come  at 
the  end  of  the  year's  business,  and  that  they 
would  be  a  net  result  of  the  trading  transac- 
tions throughout  the  year.  But  what  happens 
under  this  government  is  that  they  set  up 
a  small  surplus  at  the  start  of  the  year 
and  they  work  from  there— that  is  just  exactly 
what  they  do. 

Back  in  1951,  this  government  had  a 
troublesome    surplus    of    $15.4    million,    and 
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they  vowed  right  there  that  they  would 
never  have  another  one  Uke  that,  so  they 
made  plans  from  that  day  on  that  a  repe- 
tition of  that  occurrence  would  never  happen, 
and  it  has  never  happened. 

By  a  planned  effort  in  The  Provincial 
Treasurer's  Department,  the  government 
decides  at  the  start  of  the  year  what  the 
surplus  is  going  to  be,  and  they  say:  "Now, 
irrespective  of  what  the  books  might  ordi- 
narily disclose  at  the  end  of  the  year,  that 
is  the  surplus— come  hell  or  high  water,  that 
is  it,  nothing  else." 

There  are  3  accounts  which  make  this 
surplus  an  unrealistic  one.  One  of  them  is, 
of  course,  the  sinking  fund.  This  government 
does  just  as  it  likes  with  the  sinking 
fund  of  this  province,  and  I  want  to  seriously 
say  this  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister— we  had 
a  debate  on  this  a  few  years  ago,  and  we 
tried  to  determine,  and  so  far  as  I  can 
remember  we  never  did  determine— whether 
there  was  a  statutory  obligation  that  weighed 
upon  the  Treasury  to  put  a  certain  amount 
into   the   sinking   fund   each  year. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  statutory  obli- 
gation, and  if  there  is  it  is  for  a  very  few 
million  dollars,  so  my  hon.  friends  can  decide 
that,  if  the  revenue  for  the  province  is  rising 
quite  fast,  at  the  end  of  the  year— or  during 
the  year— they  can  either  put  $20  million  in 
the  sinking  fund,  or  they  can  put,  as  they  have 
done,  $40  million  or  $50  million  in  the 
sinking  fund. 

In  this  way,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  my  hon. 
friends  can  change  the  whole  financial  picture 
completely,  and  if  they  were  ordinarily  going 
to  have  a  surplus  on  the  year's  operations  of 
$10  million,  the  way  they  operated  last  year, 
they  could  change  that  overnight  by  saying: 
"We  will  put  the  extra  $10  million  in  the 
sinking  fund,  and  we  will  have  a  surplus 
of  a  few  hundred  thousand  dollars." 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  all  sin- 
cerity that  the  amount  which  is  to  be  placed 
in  the  sinking  fund  each  year  should  be  set 
out  by  statute  of  this  Legislature,  and  that 
the  stated  amount  should  bear  a  proper  rela- 
tionship to  the  retirement  of  debt  and  the 
servicing  of  debt.  But,  there  is  not  any 
such  planned  amount.  It  is  a  fluctuating 
amount  put  there  at  the  will  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer- 
Interjection  by  hon.  Mr.  Allan. 

Mr.  Oliver:  Oh,  the  figures  indicate  that 
and  my  hon.  friend  knows  it. 

Another  account  is  this  famous  highway 
construction  account.  It  buries  a  lot  of  money, 


a  lot  of  money  can  be  buried  in  this  pit.  In 
1957,  in  the  main  estimates,  this  government 
put  $20  million  in  the  highway  construction 
account  and  then,  because  they  had  money 
left  over  at  the  end  of  the  year,  instead  of 
increasing  their  surplus,  they  stuck  another 
$37  million  in  supplementary  estimates  into 
the  highway  construction  account. 

Ordinarily  and  properly,  that  $37  million 
should  have  been  in  operating  surplus,  but 
it  was  not  because  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
did  not  want  an  operating  surplus  of  $37 
million,  so  he  stuck  it  in  supplementary  esti- 
mates in  the  highway  construction  account. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is,  indeed, 
a  sloppy  way  of  keeping  books  for  a  great 
province  like  this. 

And  there  is  another  point  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  can  manipulate  to  his 
own  advantage,  and  that  is  the  portion  of 
money  that  he  pays  out  of  ordinary  revenue 
on  capital  account. 

Now,  we  heard  the  former  Provincial 
Treasurer  here  a  year  or  so  ago  tell  us  that 
some  68  cents  out  of  every  dollar  of  capital 
was  paid  out  of  the  revenue  for  the  year. 
Last  year  it  dropped  down  to  about  38  cents. 
Next  year  there  is  no  indication  as  to  what  it 
will  be.  So  hon.  members  can  see  the 
fluctuating  aspect  of  this  situation.  One  year 
the  government  pays  68  cents  out  of  every 
dollar,  the  next  year  it  pays  38  cents.  Well, 
now,  where  is  the  consistency  in  that  sort 
of  a  programme? 

I  would  say  seriously  that  surely  the  time 
has  come  in  Ontario  when  some  rigidity 
should  be  put  into  ovir  bookkeeping  system, 
when  we  will  know  at  the  end  of  the  year 
what  the  actual  surplus  is,  and  we  will  not 
be  in  the  position  we  have  been  in  for  some 
time,  of  not  knowing  at  all.  I  think  it  is 
bad  bookkeeping,  I  think  it  is  a  phoney 
budget  from  that  point  of  view,  and  should 
be  straightened  up  in  the  next  Legislature. 

I  want  to  talk  just  for  a  minute  on  another 
subject,  and  then  I  am  going  to  let  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  dispute  the 
points  of  law  that  have  been  raised.  I  want 
to  say  this,  and  this  is  actually  for  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  I  know  he  is  interested 
in  it. 

When  he  goes  to  the  country  in  May  or 
October,  whenever  he  is  going  to  go,  he  is 
not  going  to  have  the  same  sort  of  situation 
he  had  since  1943,  I  think  he  recognizes  that 
himself.  In  the  past  experiences  since  that 
time,  in  the  elections  which  have  taken  place, 
he  has  always  had  the  opportunity— and 
believe   me,   he   exercised   it— of  placing  the 
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blame  for  everything  on  the  federal  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa.  And  in  his  suave  manner,  in 
the  nice  way  he  has  of  putting  things,  he  got 
the  people  believing  that  he  would  do  the 
things  which  ought  to  be  done  were  it  not 
for  the  federal  government  at  Ottawa.  And 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  asserted  that  the 
things  which  the  federal  government  did  at 
Ottawa  which  should  not  have  been  done, 
he  was  not  in  favour  of  and  was  not  to  blame 
for,  so  he  had  it  both  ways. 

Now,  the  day  when  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister could  use  that  argument  wdth  great 
effectiveness  has  passed,  because  he  has  his 
own  pals  down  in  Ottawa  now,  and  he  will 
not  be  able  to  blame  all  his  shortcomings 
on  them. 

Not  only  that,  but  there  never  has  been  a 
time  when,  for  more  than  a  year  or  so,  we 
had  a  Tory  government  at  Ottawa  and  a 
Tory  government  in  Ontario.  That,  I  think, 
will  be   a  case  of  history  repeating  itself. 

The  people  of  this  province  are  pretty 
far-seeing  in  these  political  events,  they  know, 
or  else  they  feel,  the  lessons  to  be  learned 
from  history,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  goes  to  the  country 
this  year,  they  will  be  saying  to  themselves 
with  some  effect:  "We  have  never  stood  for 
very  long  the  same  kind  of  government  in 
Ontario  and  at  Ottawa,  and  the  reason  why 
we  have  not  gone  for  that  sort  of  thing  is  so 
apparent  that  the  time  to  nip  this  situation 
is  now,  when  it  is  in  the  bud,  before  it  gets 
too  far." 

I  would  suggest  to  my  hon.  friend  that  he 
is  going  to  be  under  a  terrific  disadvantage 
and  he  knows  it. 

Here  is  a  funny  thing.  In  the  last  federal 
election-this  is  a  secret  that,  perhaps,  I 
should  not  tell,  but  there  are  only  a  few  hon. 
members  here  and  it  might  be  given  out— I 
have  always  felt  that  when  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  went  out  with  such  gusto  to  defend 
"John"  and  to  push  him  on  to  the  pinnacle, 
that  he  had  neither  the  expectation  nor  the 
hope  that  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Diefenbaker  would 
reach  the  pinnacle.  He  must  have  pushed  a 
little   too   hard  because  "John"    got   there. 

Now,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 
is  going  to  have  to  bear  the  weight  that  comes 
from  a  situation  like  that.  And  one  of  the 
great  weights,  of  course,  that  he  is  going  to 
have  to  bear,  is  attendant  upon  this  federal- 
provincial  taxation  arrangement.  I  could  not 
let  this  opportunity  pass  without  saying  just 
a  word  about  that. 

Two  years  ago  my  hon.  friend  could  not 
use  words  that  were  strong  enough  to  con- 
demn the  former  Liberal  government  for  the 


meagre  way  they  proposed  to  use  this  prov- 
ince by  the  method  of  renting  taxation  fields. 
He  went  out  in  the  last  federal  election  and 
he  really  tore  up  the  ground.  I  would  just 
say  this  morning— if  it  is  still  morning— that 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  ripping 
and  the  ranting  and  the  roaring  lion  from 
Lindsay,  and  the  meek  mild,  submissive  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  today.  No  longer  does  he 
gird  onto  himself  the  armour  of  right,  and  go 
forth  across  this  province  calling  the  federal 
government  all  sorts  of  things  because  they 
have  not  come  across  with  the  money. 

In  those  days,  our  hon.  Prime  Minister  was 
not  content  with  anything.  He  said:  "Now, 
you  pay  up,  you  rascals,  you  owe  us  $100 
million  and  you  pay  that  or  nothing.  Pay 
on  the  line.'" 

Well,  two  years  have  passed  since  then. 
What  does  my  hon.  friend  say  now?  One 
would  never  know  it  was  the  same  man.  Do 
hon.  members  know  what  he  says?  He  says: 
"I  think  this  idea  of  a  continuing  committee 
is  a  very  nice  thing."  He  does  not  seem  to 
be  at  all  concerned  as  to  how  long  the  con- 
tinuing committee  will  continue,  he  is  not 
alarmed  about  that  at  all.  Gone,  I  do  not 
know  for  how  long,  but  gone  for  sure  at  the 
moment  is  the  antagonism  that  my  hon.  friend 
had.  The  righteous  claim  that  he  thought 
he  had  in  those  days  has  disappeared. 

I  want  to  say  seriously  to  the  House  this 
morning,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  raises  a  very 
strong  point  in  the  next  provincial  campaign, 
it  seems  to  me.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
whether  wittingly  or  unwittingly— and  I  prefer 
to  believe  it  was  unwittingly— sold  Ontario 
down  the  river  in  respect  to  taxation  agree- 
ments. He  persuaded  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince to  elect  a  government  which  he  said  in 
effect  would  give  us  our  $100  million,  and 
now  he  is  forgetting  the  $100  million  and  he 
is  not  a  bit  alarmed  about  it. 

So  on  the  altar  of  political  expediency,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  shed  the  clothes  of 
a  former  day,  and  today  he  is  not  the  warrior 
of  old,  he  is  the  weak  submissive  Prime 
Minister— on  this  particular  issue  I  am  speak- 
ing about— and  there  is  no  denying  that. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  does  not  go  about 
the  province  now  saying  that  we  should  have 
$125  million  and  "we  will  get  it  or  else,  if 
we  do  not  get  it  there  is  going  to  be  trouble." 
My  hon.  friend  now  says  instead:  "I  under- 
stand tliere  are  committees  considering  this 
whole  complex,  and  I  want  to  tell  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  these  problems  are  really  complex. 
It  will  take  some  great  studying,  it  may  take 
many  years,  years  stretching  out  to  a  decade, 
I  do  not  know.  But  I  have  come  to  the  place 
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where  I  believe  that  it  is  better  to  have 
these  committees  sitting  for  years  and  years 
than  it  is  to  get  action." 

When  the  hon.  leader  of  the  Opposition, 
earlier  in  the  debate,  suggested  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  he  should  call  for  a 
federal-provincial  conference,  my  hon.  friend 
did  not  rise  to  the  bait.  I  did  not  know  at 
the  time  why  he  should  not  have  risen  to  the 
bait,  because  he  will  not  have  a  conference 
now  before  tlie  election  at  any  rate— that 
would  be  the  most  disastrous  meeting  of 
minds  that  we  could  visualize,  to  have  a 
conference  before  a  provincial  election. 

So  all  my  hon.  friend's  political  ingenuity 
has  been  directed  toward  the  end  that  there 
be  no  conference  before  the  provincial  elec- 
tion. And  in  that  respect  I  suggest  that  my 
hon.  friend  is  welshing  on  his  former  position, 
he  is  selling  Ontario  once  again  down  the 
river. 

When  is  he  going  to  have  the  conference? 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prelim- 
inary meeting  is  on  May  11. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  want  to  say  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  that  two  years  ago  that  preliminary 
meeting  would  have  meant  nothing  so  far 
as  he  is  concerned.  No  preliminaries  then, 
no  committees  at  work,  just  action,  that  is  all 
-$100  million. 

Now,  of  course,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
in  the  awkward  position  that  he  is  not  getting 
a  conference,  for  "John"  has  not  got  the  $100 
million.  So,  our  hon.  Prime  Minister's  call 
can  be  as  loud  as  he  likes,  but  he  will  not 
get  the  $100  million  because  "John"  has  not 
got  it.  "John"  is  going  to  have  trouble 
enough  in  meeting  his  current  obligations, 
and  he  has  not  got  any  $100  million  for  our 
hon.  Prime  Minister. 

I  suggest  that  when  the  provincial  election 
comes,  one  of  the  things  our  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  going  to  have  to  answer  is  the 
question  of  why  he  went  around  this  province 
in  the  last  federal  election  and  told  the  people 
in  so  many  words:  "Elect  'John'  and  we  will 
get  the  $100  million." 

Now,  we  elected  "John"  but  we  did  not 
get  the  $100  million,  and  I  think  the  people 
of  Ontario  will  say  with  some  justification 
that,  if  we  did  not  get  the  $100  milUon,  we 
do  not  want  the  hon.  gentleman  who  promised 
us  he  would  get  us  the  $100  million. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  I  would  say  to  my  hon. 
friend  that  I  got  a  good  down  payment  on 
that. 

Mr.  Oliver:  I  almost  forgot  about  that. 
In  my  30  years  of  experience  in  the  House, 


I  never  witnessed  such— what  would  we  call 
it— pathos?  Yes,  the  feeling  of  urgency 
and  excitement  that  surrounded  the  coming 
of  the  telegram  from  Ottawa  saying  that  his 
pleas  had  been  heard  on  the  eve  of  the 
compilation  of  the  budget  and  that  he  was 
to  get  a  small  slice  of  what  he  had  asked  for. 

Of  course,  the  slice  was  not  as  big  as  our 
hon.  Prime  Minister  expected,  and  even  yet— 
two  years  after— it  is  not  up  to  what  he 
thought  he  would  be  getting  in  the  first  year. 

Since  then,  of  course,  our  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister has  raised  the  ante,  and  he  has  not 
yet  received  the  amount  he  raised  the  ante 
beyond  the  $100  million,  so  the  original  $100 
million  is  intact. 

An  hon.  member:  We  will  get  it. 

Mr,  Oliver:  Well,  it  is  a  pretty  sorry  story, 
this  business  of  federal-provincial  taxation 
arrangement,  and  my  hon.  friend,  I  think, 
knows  it.  I  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion, 
a  thing  which  I  should  have  perhaps  said 
at  the  outset,  and  that  is  in  this  session  of 
the  Legislature  I  have  had  a  particularly 
enjoyable  time  because  I  have  been  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  of  leading  the  Opposition 
in  the  House. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  the  mantle  could  not  have 
fallen  on  more  capable  shoulders.  I  would 
say  to  the  House  that  my  hon.  friend  from 
Waterloo  North  has  brought  to  the  task  of 
leading  the  Liberal  party  a  resourcefulness, 
an  energy,  and  a  dedication  to  service  that 
is  bound  to  pay  off  when  the  election  comes. 

I  would  say  further  to  the  House  that  I 
am  happy  to  serve  under  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterloo  North,  and  I  believe  that,  not 
only  has  he  a  contribution  to  make  to  the 
political  life  of  this  province,  but  I  believe 
he  is  determined  to  do  it.  He  is  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  good  government  and  all  that 
augurs  well  for  the  future  of  Ontario. 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  had  the  privilege  of  paying  my 
respects  to  you,  sir,  and  to  others  in  this 
House  when  I  presented  my  estimates.  I 
will  simply  repeat  that  I  join  with  all  previous 
hon.  speakers  in  endorsing  the  very  fine 
service  you  have  given  to  this  Legislature  in 
your  office,  and  through  it  to  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

It  is  very  pleasant  indeed  to  rise  here  at 
the  end  of  this  budget  debate  and  follow 
such  an  enlightening  and  entertaining  speaker 
as    the   hon.    member   for    Grey    South    (Mr. 
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Oliver)  who,  it  seems  to  me  today,  in  his  freer 
role,  was  in  better  form  than  I  have  heard 
him  in  debate  for  a  long  time. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  even  for  a 
dying  or  a  lost  cause  one  can  work  up  momen- 
tary enthusiasm  and  perhaps  lose  track  of 
facts  and  figures. 

So  my  hon.  friend  spent  some  time  at  the 
end  of  his  remarks  in  talking  about  what  we 
had  failed  to  get  from  Ottawa. 

It  reminds  me  very  much  of  when  I  first 
moved  into  Toronto,  quite  a  long  time  ago, 
after  practicing  hard  in  the  north  country, 
and  thinking  about  what  I  had  put  aside  to 
come  here,  and  then  finding  the  situation 
market-wise  quite  the  opposite  to  what  I  had 
hoped  for,  wiping  out  most  of  my  savings. 

But,  in  return  for  this,  and  perhaps  unex- 
pectedly, I  found  that  I  was  able  to  develop 
a  clientele  in  the  city  of  Toronto  much  more 
rapidly  than  I  had  expected,  and  income  came 
in  where  I  had  not  expected  it  to  replace 
capital  which  had  gone  out  where  I  had  not 
expected  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  fact  that  nobody 
can  deny,  and  that  is  that  the  budget,  which 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  (Mr.  Allan)  has  brought  in,  just 
a  month  ago,  on  February  25,  is  a  record 
budget,  a  budget  larger  than  any  other  budget 
for  revenue  ever  before  presented  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

If  we  lost  money  in  one  direction,  we  must 
have  gained  it  in  some  other  direction, 
because  still  we  come  in  with  a  budget  larger 
than  ever  before. 

This  budget,  which  was  presented  to  hon. 
members,  with  this  revenue  and  the  huge 
expenditures,  indicated  tremendous  achieve- 
ment. As  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  said, 
this  was  done  without  new  taxes  and  without 
any  increase  in  the  rates  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  simply  following  a 
course  and  a  pattern  which  the  Progressive- 
Conservative  government  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  has  followed  ever  since  it  took  office, 
after  the  Hepburn  government  was  removed 
by  the  electors.  Year  by  year,  we  have  a 
better,  a  bigger,  and  a  more  useful  budget  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  there  is  any  jurisdic- 
tion in  Canada  or  elsewhere  that,  over  the 
last  15  years,  can  point  to  such  a  business- 
like forward  movement  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  meeting  all  these  tremendous 
demands.  Nowhere  in  all  the  world  has  tliere 
been  any  greater  growth  than  in  Ontario, 
and  to  meet  these  demands  without  raising 
taxes,  and  without  any  new  taxes,  over  the 


sustained  period  of  the  life  of  this  government 
is  no  fly-by-night  or  7-day  wonder  accom- 
plishment. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  5-year  plans, 
and  some  countries,  new  countries,  have 
found  that  sort  of  thing  a  very  useful  objec- 
tive to  work  toward.  In  1955,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  of  this  province,  as  the 
then  Provincial  Treasurer,  brought  in  a 
budget,  and  at  that  time  he  indicated  a 
great  deal  of  foresight  and  planning,  a  great 
deal  of  intended  accomplishment,  for  the  5 
years  ahead.  Hon.  members  have  seen  here 
today  the  fruition.  They  see  what  that  well- 
planned  advance  has  brought  about. 

Let  me  just  review  some  of  them  very 
briefly.  I  do  not  propose  to  take  any  great 
length  of  time  at  this  period  in  the  life  of 
this  House,  but  let  hon.  members  just  consider 
The  Department  of  Highways  and  its 
performance. 

The  performance  considerably  exceeds  that 
5-year  plan.  Road  building  and  road  mileage 
in  this  province  keeps  ahead  of  the  province 
of  Quebec  by  a  very  comfortable  position. 

On  all  accounts,  in  the  spending  and  the 
revenue  used  for  it  and  in  the  capital  used 
for  roads,  we  find  ourselves  maintaining  that 
position.  Hon.  members  have  here,  before 
this  House  at  the  present  time,  an  expendi- 
ture for  highways  on  all  accounts,  mainten- 
ance, construction  and  everything  of  that  sort, 
including  municipal  roads,  urban  roads,  and 
contributions  of  $261  million.  The  latest 
budget  of  the  province  of  Quebec  shows  $100 
million.  The  motor  vehicle  registrations  for 
1958  in  this  province  totalled  1,866,000,  as 
against  935,000  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

To  get  a  comparison  of  the  drivers,  I  have 
to  go  to  the  1957  figures  in  Quebec,  but  in 
1957  there  were  2,087,000  driving  licences 
issued  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  against 
1,049,861  in  the  province  of  Quebec— approxi- 
mately 2  to  1.  In  this  great  mileage  of 
83,400  miles  of  roads  of  all  sorts  in  our  prov- 
ince, that  mileage  means  that  there  is  a 
driver  on  every  200  feet  of  frontage  of  prop- 
erty throughout  the  roads  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

That  is  our  position  in  this  province  today. 
And  that  is  the  sort  of  situation  we  have 
to  deal  with  in  preparing,  delving  and 
maintaining. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  population  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  that  5-year  period  has 
gone  forward- 
Mr.  H,  C.  Nixon  (Brant):  Is  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  going  to  take  the  credit 
for  that,  too? 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Oh  yes,  I  would  say 
we  are  entitled  to  a  fair  amount  of  it.  We 
started  the  immigration  by  airplane  here 
in  1946,  the  very  first  step  taken,  when  the 
government  at  Ottawa  was  inclined  to  do 
nothing  and  sit  back  and  keep  out  the 
population.  We  have  been  striving  for  popu- 
lation increase  ever  since. 

Mr.  Nixon:  What  is  the  goverrmient  at 
Ottawa  doing  about  immigration  now?  They 
are  trying  to  cut  it  ofiF. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  I  think  the  hon.  member 
will  find  the  gates  are  still  open. 

I  am  talking  now  about  this  plan.  Con- 
trasted with  a  population  5  years  ago  of  5.25 
million  we  have  today  a  population  of  almost 
6  million.  Again,  looking  at  the  population 
figures  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  with 
respect  to  the  province  of  Ontario,  5  years 
ago  we  were  about  700,000  greater,  today 
we  are  approximately  a  million  greater  than 
the  province  of  Quebec. 

So  we  are  holding  our  position,  by  com- 
parison to  the  neighbour  to  the  east  of  us, 
in  such  a  way  that  nobody  in  this  province 
has  any  reason  to  feel  that  we  are  losing 
our  premier  position  in  the  federation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spoke  about  population. 
I  now  turn  to  power,  and  say  that  the  develop- 
ment in  that  5  years  of  planning,  the 
development  from  some  6  millions,  I  think, 
or  just  slightly  under  6  millions  of  power 
from  all  sources,  including  the  purchased 
power  of  Hydro  5  years  ago,  to  7.7  millions 
by  the  same   comparable  figures  today. 

And  in  the  field  of  education,  in  1955, 
some  $92.4  million  was  spent,  now  the  budget 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Dunlop)  is  $202.4  million.  And  may  I  just 
say,  in  passing  on  that,  because  I  am  a 
representative  of  a  riding  in  metropolitan 
Toronto,  that  I  am  delighted  to  see  the 
great  progress  along  the  whole  front  of 
education,  and  that  the  metropolitan  depart- 
ment of  education  is  thinking  seriously  of 
getting  the  only  remaining  circuit  in  tele- 
vision for  educational  purposes. 

I  think  that  is  a  good  step,  which  shows 
a  great  deal  of  foresight  on  the  part  of  metro- 
politan Toronto,  and  to  which  some  day 
people  will  look  back  upon  as  a  very  impor- 
tant one,  indeed. 

Will  any  hon.  member  say  this  govern- 
ment, with  the  allocation  of  money  today 
for  scholarships,  that  any  student  is  likely 
to  fail  to  get  on  with  his  studies  by  reason 
of  lack  of  assistance?  Some  4,000  students 
are  assisted,  and  this  government  has  made 
it  clear  that  if  there  are  any  more  who  are 


willing  and  ready  to  work,  and  cannot  get 
on  financially,  they  will  be  assisted. 

But  what  have  hon.  members  opposite  to 
say  about  this?  What  do  they  think  of  this? 
This  is  strictly  in  accordance  with  statistics: 
For  every  working  day  since  the  Pro- 
gressive-Conservative government  came  into 
power  back  in  1943,  there  has  been  one  new 
school  constructed  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
—4,000  schools.  What  do  hon.  members  say 
to  that? 

This  is  a  far  cry,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  far 
cry  from  the  position  when  the  late  Mitchell 
F.  Hepburn  was  at  the  heyday  of  his 
triumph  in  this  province  and  he  brought  in 
a  budget  in  1937,  the  "Sunshine"  budget— 
the  pay-as-you-go  budget-$10.25  million 
for  education,  and  that  is  5  per  cent,  of 
our  budget  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  this  province  entered  the  Legislature  in 
the  year  of  1937.  And  at  that  time,  when  the 
budget  was  being  presented  by  his  predeces- 
sor as  Provincial  Treasurer,  Mr.  Hepburn,  he 
endeavoured  to  tie  into  his  statement  every 
hon.  member  of  the  House,  including  that 
small  band  of  Opposition  hon.  members  with 
this,  "that  it  must  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
for  every  hon.  member  of  this  House," 
attempting  to  include  in  that  statement  the 
hon.  member  for  Victoria-Haliburton  and  the 
small  group  with  him  who  at  that  time  were 
sitting  in  opposition. 

And  if  that  budget,  I  say  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  looked  to  him— who  was  then  in 
opposition— difficult  for  his  small  band— no 
matter  how  much  thunder  and  explosive  they 
had— to  blow  up,  then  how  much  more  over- 
shadowing, how  much  more  overwhelming  and 
desolating,  does  this  budget  look  to  our  hon. 
friends  opposite  at  this  time? 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition):  So  what?  What  point  is  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  making?  What  is  the 
point? 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  The  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  find  out  what  the  point  is 
before   too   long. 

I  have  spoken  about  3  items,  I  have 
spoken  about  population,  education  and 
power.  They  are  spelled  with  capital  "P", 
capital  "E",  capital  "P",  and  that  is  exactly 
what  this  government  is— a  PEP  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  (Mr.  Reaume)  last  night  spoke  on 
several  matters.  He  made  reference  to  the 
road  from  Dryden  to  Kenora.  Well,  no 
doubt  it  could  be  better. 
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An  hon.  member.    Port  Arthur. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Was  it  Dry  den  to  Port 
Arthur?  Well,  if  he  said  that,  I  cannot 
contravene  from  personal  experience,  but  I 
went  from  Kenora  to  Red  Lake,  which  was 
almost  to  Dryden  east  from  Kenora,  in 
January  last,  and  I  did  not  see  anything 
seriously  the  matter  with  the  road  at  that 
time. 

Rut  at  any  rate,  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex  North  said  a  few  things  last  night. 
He  said  that  this  government  was  growing 
arrogant,  was  growing  old,  was  beginning  to 
show  the  iron  heel. 

Well,  let  me  ask  hon.  members,  was  there 
any  evidence  that  the  people  of  western 
Ontario  thought  that  during  the  by-election 
in  Huron,  or  in  the  by-election  earlier  in 
Middlesex  North,  or  in  another  by-election  a 
little  earlier  in  Elgin?  Did  the  people  think 
that  when  they  elected  by  acclamation— if 
hon.  members  opposite  do  not  like  to  quote 
majorities— down  in  Hastings  East,  or  down 
in  Lanark,  or  in  St.  George  by  a  substantial 
majority,  or  up  north  in  Cochrane  North  by 
a    very    substantial    majority? 

Let  them  go  from  the  south  boundary  to 
the  north  of  Ontario,  go  from  the  east  to  the 
west,  that  whole  415,000  square  miles  of 
country,  and  they  will  find  nothing  but  a 
trend  towards  this  party  every  time  it  is 
tested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  had  a  month  of 
debates  on  this  problem  during  which  esti- 
mates have  been  presented.  A  comment 
was  made  about  agriculture  a  few  moments 
ago  by  the  hon.  member  for  Grey  South. 
Rut  let  me  say  that  I  am  confident  that  agri- 
culture under  the  Progressive-Conservative 
party  will  do  well  as  long  as  it  has  that  very 
experienced  and  kindly  farm-trained  hon. 
leader  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  which  it  has  now  at 
the  head  of  the  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  heard  here  yesterday, 
or  the  day  before,  that  very  vibrant  and 
youthful  enthusiastic  voice  of  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Health  (Mr.  Dymond)  when  he  pre- 
sented his  estimates,  and  he  gave  us  a  very 
clear  picture  of  how,  in  the  field  of  health, 
this   government  is   advancing  on  all  fronts. 

Five  years  ago  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  this  province— at  the  beginning  of  this 
5-year  plan  I  am  talking  about— spoke  very 
seriously,  very  cautiously  about  health  insur- 
ance services.  I  am  sure  indeed  that  what 
has  happened  in  that  period  in  that  field  is 
a  triumph  which  he  will  cherish  personally 
as  one  of  great  tribute  to  himself  for  all  the 
rest  of  his  years. 


Here  today,  after  that  period,  is  this  great 
plan  in  fruition  with  5.5  million  persons 
registered  under  it,  and  with  no  serious 
problems— a  few  growing  pains,  but  no  serious 
problems  or  jam-ups— it  is  moving  along 
smoothly.  The  planning,  as  indicated  by 
The  Department  of  Health,  for  no  less  than 
3,000  more  beds,  either  under  construction 
or  on  the  planning  board,  indicates  clearly 
that  we  will  keep  pace  with  the  situation 
in  that  field. 

I  have  noticed  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  has  come  back,  but  I  cannot  go  back 
in  my  address  to  deal  with  what  I  said  a 
few  moments  ago. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  (Mr.  Wren),  in  the  course  of  a  very 
good  address— in  fact  he  has  made  some  very 
good  contributions,  I  think,  here  this  year- 
he  referred  to  discounting  and  discounts  for 
prepayment  for  hospital  insurance.  Well,  I 
do  not  know  if  I  can  agree  with  that,  for  it 
seems  to  me  if  we  were  to  allow  discounts 
up  to  a  year,  we  might  be  then  very  readily 
accused  of  creating  one  premium  for  the 
well-to-do  or  wealthy  and  another  one  for 
the  poor.  Rut  nevertheless,  the  point  he 
made   was   worthy   of   note. 

He  also  made  a  statement— and  I  see  that 
he  got  an  editorial  in  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  this  morning— regarding  development  of 
the  north.  I  have  always  felt,  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  and  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  that  one  of  the  ways  of  developing 
the  far  north  is  to  try  to  get  costs  of  the  level 
of  the  new  communities  comparable  with  the 
cost  of  the  big  centres  down  in  the  south. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  The 
new  gas  lines  through  there  are  going  to 
transform  the  north. 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  And  just  to  show  how 
far  north  the  help  and  the  various  resources 
may  go  in  the  very  country  of  resources,  the 
line  coming  from  the  west  may  well  extend 
northward  as  well  as  southward— that  great 
pipe  line  which  brings  gas  into  this  province. 

I  had  the  opportunity,  as  the  hon.  member 
for  Sudbury  (Mr.  Monaghan)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Nickel  Relt  (Mr.  Relisle)  will 
recall,  of  seeing  the  new  line  coming  into  the 
great,  I  think  it  was  either  the  smelter  or 
refinery,  I  should  know  which  one,  of  Inter- 
national Nickel,  where  they  are  going  to  turn 
over  entirely  to  gas  with  practically  no  use 
of  anything  else  but  gas  for  the  main  pur- 
poses of  that  great  particular  phase  of 
operation. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  That  will  transform  the 
north. 
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Hon.  Mr.  Roberts:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want 
to  refer  to  a  speech  by  one  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers in  Opposition,  the  hon.  member  for 
Stormont  (Mr.  Manley)  who  represents  his 
riding,  I  tliink,  usually  in  a  very  satisfactor>' 
manner,  and  who  was  president  of  the  plow- 
ing match  last  year.  At  that  time  he  was  host 
to  me  and  many  others— tlie  hon.  member  for 
Halton  (Mr.  Hall)  was,  too.  That  was  a  very 
interesting  display  down  there  at  Crysler's 
farm. 

However,  the  hon.  member  for  Stormont 
yesterday,  I  think  it  was,  started  to  talk 
about  lip  service— little  action,  he  accused  this 
government  of  being  guilty  of  lip  service  and 
little  action. 

Let  me  just  say  this,  that  10  years  have 
passed  since  the  hon.  leader  of  this  party  took 
office— the  hon.  member  for  Victoria-Hali- 
burton— and  he  has  been  our  hon.  leader 
here  for  that  period  of  time.  Already  he  has 
under  his  belt  two  of  the  greatest  victories, 
before  the  electorate  of  this  province,  that 
have  ever  been,  and  a  third  one  is  clearly  on 
the  horizon  for  those  who  have  eyes  to  see 
with  and  ears  to  hear  with. 

In  fact,  if  I  might  say  this,  I  know  the  hon. 
member  for  Essex  North  is  a  little  shy  about 
it,  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  say  it  in 
his  presence  or  not.  But,  if  I  can  be  allowed 
to  say  this  without  being  guilty  of  oppro- 
brium—having in  mind  the  morals  of  some 
of  our  friends  here  in  certain  fields— I  would 
say  this,  and  I  hope  I  will  not  be  accused  of 
any  obscenity  in  saying  it:  What  has  happened 
and  what  is  going  to  happen  very  shortly 
would  indicate  to  me  that  the  voters  of 
Ontario  are  in  love  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  very  quickly 
to  run  through  some  of  the  very  good  reasons 
why  the  people  of  Ontario  will  follow  the 
lead  of  this  House  in  their  voting. 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs  has 
had,  at  its  head,  a  very  alert  and  conscientious 
hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Warrender)  with  whom 
much  business  is  transacted  by  the  people; 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  is  headed 
by  a  very  sympathetic  and  experienced  senior 
hon.  Minister  of  the  Crown  (Mr.  Cecile),  a 
member  of  the  executive  council;  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works  functions  under  a  keen 
young  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Connell);  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Development 
has  a  very  energetic  and  experienced  hon. 
Minister  (Mr.  Nickle)  at  its  head;  The  Depart- 
ment of  Transport  has  a  new  enthusiastic 
young  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Yaremko);  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  is  under 
a    very    hard-working    hon.    northerner    (Mr. 


Spooner);  The  Department  of  Travel  and 
Publicity  is  under  my  old  hon.  friend  in  the 
House,  through  thick  and  thin  (Mr.  Cathcart)— 
we  have  gone  through  that  together— who  is 
a  sincere  advocate  for  the  work  of  his 
department.  The  Department  of  Mines  has 
a  new  hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Maloney);  The 
Department  of  Labour  is  under  the  hon.  dean 
of  the  House  (Mr.  Daley),  the  dean  of  the 
Cabinet,  who  has  been  one  of  the  oustanding 
successes  of  all  time  in  The  Department  of 
Labour. 

I  have  mentioned  two  or  three  departments 
earlier,  and  I  am  not  going  to  mention  the 
hon.  Ministers  again,  other  than  to  say  this, 
that  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them. 

I  would  also  mention  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Wardrope),  a  very 
fine  jovial  gentleman— energetic,  yes— who  is 
now  so  keen  on  liberating  the  prisoners  in 
reform  institutions  that  I  think  his  personality 
may  result  in  some  of  them  wanting  to  stay 
on  just  to  enjoy  his  company. 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  hon.  Min- 
isters without  Portfolio  (Mr.  Macaulay,  Mr. 
Robarts,  Mr.  Root),  vigorous,  youthful,  bright, 
bringing  to  their  duties  the  keenness  and  guid- 
ing force  which  certainly  does  not  indicate 
old  age,  or  does  not  indicate  autocratic  form 
in  shape  or  manner. 

With  all  this  in  the  month  of  March, 
1959,  the  Progressive-Conservative  govern- 
ment in  the  province  of  Ontario,  with  its 
long-term  plans,  with  its  continuity  of  per- 
sonnel and  yet  its  ever-changing  personnel 
and  approach,  with  its  constant  support  at 
the  hands  of  the  people  of  the  province, 
riding  by  riding— with  a  constant  flow  of 
new  blood,  as  witness  the  6  new  hon.  mem- 
bers who  took  their  seats  since  this  House 
assembled  last  January,  and  the  equally 
large  number  of  new  faces  in  the  Cabinet  and 
Treasury  benches. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  vibrant  force,  a 
progressive  force,  an  irresistible  force,  and 
as  this  House  will  endorse  this  budget  today 
as  it  is  presented,  so  will  the  people  of 
Ontario  endorse  this  government  when  they 
are  given  the  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker:  We  will  revert  to  orders  of 
the  day  for  just  a  moment  to  provide  for  the 
Provincial   Secretary  tabling  a   report. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  report  of  the  Ontario  cancer 
institute  for  the  year  ended  December  31, 
1958. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  have  an  announcement 
myself.    The  attendants  of  the  House  would 
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appreciate  it  if  the  hon.  members  would 
leave  the  keys  for  their  desks  in  the  desks, 
and  please  remove  the  material  in  them  as 
soon  as  possible.  Leave  the  keys  in  the 
desks  as  you  leave  today. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost:  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  say 
to  the  hon.  members  of  the  House— I  say  this 
by  way  of  explanation,  I  should  not  say  self- 
defence— but  I  say  this  to  show  that  here 
in  Ontario  we  do  things  in  a  very  orderly 
way. 

We  here  in  Ontario  deal,  of  course,  with 
8  American  states,  and  this  morning  I  wanted 
to  communicate  with  one  of  the  governors 
in  connection  with  matters  of  common 
interest.  I  may  say  our  relationships,  Mr. 
Speaker,  are  such  that  perhaps  we  are  the 
despair  of  these  protocol  fellows  at  Ottawa, 
because  we  deal  directly  with  the  states 
across  the  way.  But  I  endeavoured  to  reach 
one  of  the  governors  and  the  message  I  got 
back  was  this,  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  prorogue  his  assembly  or  Legislature 
at  4  o'clock  this  morning.  I  just  point  out 
that  we  do  things  here  in  a  very  orderly  way. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply. 

Mr.  Speaker:  The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  J.  J.  Wintermeyer  moves,  seconded  by 
Mr.  H.  C.  Nixon,  that  the  motion  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of  supply 
be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
words: 

But  this  House  regrets  that  the  budget: 

1.  Is  misleading  because  of  the  manner 
of  presenting  the  province's  total  business 
in  two  sets  of  accounts,  one  for  ordinary 
and  one  for  capital. 

2.  Makes  no  provision  for  an  adequate 
winter  employment  assistance  programme. 

3.  Shows  no  plan  of  orderly  debt  retire- 
ment for  a  provincial  debt  that  is  increas- 
ing at  an  ever-faster  rate. 

4.  Demonstrates  no  vigorous  demand  for 
the  calling  of  a  Dominion-provincial  con- 
ference to  negotiate  reallocation  of 
responsibilities  and  revenues. 

5.  Does  not  plan  a  provincial-municipal 
conference  for  the  reallocation  of  respon- 
sibilities and  revenues. 

6.  Does  not  provide  the  funds  required 
to  carry  out  the  suggestions  of  a  Throne 
speech  concerning  scholarships  and  devel- 
opment of  the  north. 


7.  Does  not  provide  for  financial  assist- 
ance to  agriculture  in  the  form  of  extended 
credits  for  farm  loans  and  development 
of  storage  and  marketing  facilities. 

8.  Does  not  make  provision  for  the 
extension  of  services  in  the  field  of  hospital 
and  health  insurance. 

Now  the  vote  will  be  on  the  amendment. 
As  many  as  are  in  favour  of  the  amendment 
say  "yea." 

As  many  as  are  opposed  say  "nay." 
The  amendment  to  the  motion  was  nega- 
tived on  the  following  division: 


YEAS 


NAYS 


Gisborn 

Allan  (Haldimand- 

Innes 

Norfolk) 

MacDonald 

Allen  (Middlesex  South) 

Manley 

Auld 

Nixon 

Beckett 

Oliver 

Belisle 

Reaume 

Boyer 

Spence 

BruneUe 

Thomas 

Cass 

Wintermeyer 

Cathcart 

Worton 

Cecile 

Wren 

Chaput 

-12. 

Child 

Collings 

ConneU 

Cowling 

Daley 

Dunbar 

Dunlop 

Dymond 

Edwards 

Fishleigh 

Foote 

Frost  (Victoria) 

FuUerton 

Gomme 

Goodfellow 

Graham 

Griesinger 

Grossman 

Guindon 

Hall 

Hanna 

Herbert 

Jackson 

Janes 

Johnston  (Parry  Sound) 

Johnston  (Simcoe 

Centre ) 

Johnston  (Carleton) 

JoUey 

Kerr 

Lavergne 

Lawrence 

Letherby 
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NAYS-Continued 

Lewis 

Lyons 

Macaulay 

Mackenzie 

MacNaughton 

Mapledoram 

Monaghan 

Morin 

Morningstar 

Morrow 

Murdoch 

Myers 

McNeil 

Nickle 

Noden 

Parry 

Phillips 

Price  (Hastings  East) 

Price  (St.  David) 

Rankin 

Robarts 

Roberts 

Root 

Rowntree 

Sandercock 

Scott 

Spooner 

Stewart  (Middlesex 

North) 
Stewart  (Parkdale) 
Sutton 
Wardrope 
Warrender 
Whitney 
Yaremko 

-77 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  amendment  lost. 
The  vote  will  now  be  on  the  main  motion. 

As  many  as  are  in  favour  of  the  motion 
say  "yea." 

As   many   as    are    opposed    say   "nay." 


YEAS 


NAYS 


Allan  (Haldimand- 

Gisborn 

Norfolk) 

Innes 

Allen  (Middlesex 

MacDonald 

South) 

Manley 

Auld 

Nixon 

Beckett 

Oliver 

Belisle 

Reaume 

Boyer 

Spence 

Brunelle 

Thomas 

Cass 

Wintermeyer 

Cathcart 

Worton 

Cecile 

Wren 

Chaput 

-12. 

Child 

Collings 

Connell 

YEAS— Continued 

Cowling 

Daley 

Dunbar 

Dunlop 

Dymond 

Edwards 

Fishleigh 

Foote 

Frost  (Victoria) 

Fullerton 

Gomme 

Goodfellow 

Graham 

Griesinger 

Grossman 

Guindon 

Hall 

Hanna 

Herbert 

Jackson 

Janes 

Johnston  (Parry  Sound) 

Johnston  (Simcoe 

Centre ) 
Johnston  (Carleton) 
JoUey 
Kerr 

Lavergne 
Lawrence 
Letherby 
Lewis 
Lyons 
Macaulay 
Mackenzie 
MacNaughton 
Mapledoram 
Monaghan 
Morin 

Morningstar 
Morrow 
Murdoch 
Myers 
McNeil 
Nickle 
Noden 
Parry 
Phillips 

Price  (Hastings  East) 
Price  (St.  David) 
Rankin 
Robarts 
Roberts 
Root 

Rowntree 
Sandercock 
Scott 
Spooner 
Stewart  (Middlesex 

North ) 
Stewart  (Parkdale) 
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YEAS— Continued 

Sutton 

Wardrope 

Warrender 

Whitney 

Yaremko 

-77. 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  declare  the  motion  carried. 

The    House    resolved    into    committee    of 
supply,  Mr.  W.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
HOSPITAL  SERVICES  COMMISSION 

Vote  514  agreed  to. 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  that  it  has  come  to  a  certain 
resolution. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
of  supply  begs  to  report  it  has  come  to  a 
certain  resolution,  begs  leave  to  sit  again, 
and  moves  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

Report  agreed  to. 

Clerk  of  the  House:  Mr.  W.  Murdoch, 
from  the  committee  of  supply,  reports  the 
following  resolutions: 

Resolved,  , 

That  supply,  in  the  following  supplemen- 
tary amounts  and  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  government  departments  named,  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1959: 

Department  of  Education 

special    grants    $  1,125,000 

Department  of  Health, 

special   grants    5,317,000 

Department  of  Highways, 

highway  construction  account  ..  25,000,000 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee  on  ways  and  means. 

Motion  agreed  to.  House  in  committee  on 
ways  and  means;  Mr.  Murdoch  in  the  chair. 

Clerk  of  the  House: 

Resolved, 

That  there  be  granted  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  of  this  province  a 
.sum   not   exceeding    $870,910,000  to   meet 


the  supply  to  that  extent  granted  to  Her 
Majesty. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  that  the  committee 
rise  and  report  it  has  come  to  certain  resolu- 
tions. 

Motion  agreed  to;  Mr.  Speaker  in  the  chair, 

Mr.  Chairman:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee 
on  ways  and  means  begs  to  report  it  has  come 
to  certain  resolutions. 

Report  agreed  to. 


ACT   GRANTING   CERTAIN    SUMS 
OF  MONEY 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled,  "An  Act  for  granting  to  Her 
Majesty  certain  sums  of  money  for  the  public 
service  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  March  31, 
1959,  and  March  31,  1960." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker:  Resolved  that  the  bill  do  now 
pass  and  be  intituled  as  in  the  motion. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  to  advise  you  and  the  House 
that  The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
(Mr.  Mackay)  awaits  to  give  assent  to  certain 
bills  and  to  prorogue  the  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

The  honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
entered  the  chamber  of  the  legislative 
assembly  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  Throne. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour, 
the  legislative  assembly  of  the  province  has, 
at  its  present  sittings  thereof,  passed  several 
bills  to  which,  in  the  name  and  on  behalf  of 
the  said  legislative  assembly,  I  respectfully 
request  Your  Honour's  assent. 

The  Clerk  Assistant:  The  following  are  the 
titles  of  the  bills  to  which  Your  Honour's 
assent  is  prayed: 

An  Act  respecting  the  incorporated  synod 
of  the  diocese  of  Ontario  of  The  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada. 
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An  Act  respecting  the  Ontario  Thresher- 
men's  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Sault  Ste. 
Marie. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Toronto. 

An  Act  to  incorporate  York  University. 

An  Act  respecting  the  estate  of  the  honour- 
able George  Taylor  Fulford. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
episcopal  corporation  of  the  diocese  of 
Timmins. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
episcopal  corporation  of  Ottawa. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  Alfred. 

An  Act   respecting  the   city  of  Belleville. 

An  Act  respecting  Royal  Botanical  Gardens. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Peterborough. 

An  Act  respecting  Universite  d'Ottawa. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  London. 

An  Act  respecting  the  corporation  of  the 
synod  of  Hamilton  and  London  of  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Canada. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Chesley. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Michipicoten. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Bowmanville. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of  North 
York. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Toronto. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  of  Quebec. 

An  Act  respecting  tlie  city  of  Ottawa. 

An  Act  respecting  the  village  of  Wasaga 
Beach. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Windsor. 

An  Act  respecting  the  Royal  Military 
College  of  Canada. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Guelph. 

An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Stamford. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Port  Arthur. 

An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Mount 
Forest. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Kingston  and 
Queen's  University  at  Kingston. 

An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Woodstock. 

An  Act  respecting  the  village  of  Cayuga. 


An  Act  respecting  the  Roman  Catholic 
separate  school  board  of  the  city  of  Sault 
Ste.  Marie. 

An  Act  respecting  the   city  of  Hamilton. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  consolidation 
and  revision  of  the  statutes. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Pubhc  Schools  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools  Administra- 
tion Act,  1954. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary  Schools 
and  Boards  of  Education  Act,  1954. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Trade  Schools 
Regulation  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act,  1958. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Conditional  Sales 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Administration  of 
Justice    Expenses    Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Coroners  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown  Witnesses 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Fatal  Accidents  Act. 

An   Act   to    amend   The    Insurance   Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Jurors  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Lightning  Rods  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Loan  and  Trust 
Corporations  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Magistrates  Act, 
1952. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Incompetency 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Private  Investigators 
Act,  1958. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Training  Schools 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Provincial  Land  Tax 
Act. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
of  wilderness  areas. 

An  Act  to  amend  Tlie  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act,  1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Libraries  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Crown  Timber  Act, 
1952. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Forestry  Act,  1952. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Provincial  Parks 
Act,  1958. 
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An  Act  to  amend  The  Department  of 
Travel  and  Publicity  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Archaeological  and 
Historic  Sites  Protection  Act,   1953. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Teachers'  Super- 
annuation Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Pubhc  Lands  Act. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  consolidation  and 
revision  of  the  regulations. 

The  Bulk  Sales  Act,  1959. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Alcoholism  Research 
Foundation  Act,  1949. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Children's  Boarding 
Homes  Act,  1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Beach  Protection 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Rainbow  Bridge  Act, 
1941. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mental  Hospitals 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Service  Act. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  the  implementation 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  report  of  the 
Fauteux    committee. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Dog  Tax  and  The 
Cattle,    Sheep    and    Poultry    Protection    Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Agricultural  Societies 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Conraiunity  Centres 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Credit  Unions  Act, 
1953. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Investment  Contracts 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Judicature  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Probation  Act. 

The  Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Mainten- 
ance Orders  Act,  1959. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Wills  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Planning  Act, 
1955. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Conservation 
Authorities  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Vital  Statistics  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Theatres  Act,  1953. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  Act. 


An  Act  to  provide  for  the  confirmation 
of  boundaries  of  lands. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Deserted  Wives'  and 
Children's   Maintenance  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Regulations  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Surrogate  Courts 
Act. 

An  Act  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  vary  trusts  in  the  interests 
of  beneficiaries  and  sanction  dealings  with 
trust  property. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Parks 
Integration  Board  Act,  1956. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Corporations  Tax 
Act,   1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Charitable  Institu- 
tions Act,  1956. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Private  Hospitals 
Act,    1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Mining  Tax  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Sanatoria  for 
Consumptives  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Succession  Duty 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Assessment  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Uncondi- 
tional Grants  Act,   1953. 

The  Juvenile  and  Family  Courts  Act,  1959. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Evidence  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Certification  of  Titles 
Act,   1958. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Summary  Convictions 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Executive  Council 

Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Legislative  Assembly 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Highway  Traffic 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  University  of  Toronto 
Act,   1947. 

An  Act  to   amend  The  Wages  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Execution  Act. 

An  Act  to  declare  the  status  of  Crown 
agencies. 
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An  Act  to  amend  The  Cemeteries  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Game  and  Fisheries 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Forest  Fires 
Prevention    Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Vehicles 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Power  Commission 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  General  Welfare 
Assistance  Act,  1958. 

An  Act   to   amend   The   Jails  Act. 

An  Act  to  establish  The  Department  of 
Energy   Resources. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Hospitals 
Act,    1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Racing  Commission 
Act. 

The  Charitable  Gifts  Act,  1959. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Health 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario-St.  Lawrence 
Development  Commission  Act,  1955. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Local  Improvement 
Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipal  Franchise 
Extension    Act,    1958. 

An  Act  respecting  the  operation  of 
community  sales  of  live  stock. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Milk  Industry  Act, 
1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Ontario  Water 
Resources    Commission    Act,     1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Municipality  of 
Metropolitan   Toronto   Act,    1953. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Department  of 
Transport  Act,   1957. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Farm  Products 
Grades    and    Sales    Act. 

An  Act  to  authorize  tlie  raising  of  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund. 

An  Act  to  amend  The  Change  of  Name 
Act. 

An  Act  to   amend  The   Police  Act. 


To  these  Acts  the  Royal  assent  was 
announced  by  the  clerk  of  the  legislative 
assembly  in  the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  In  Her  Majesty's 
name.  The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  doth  assent  to  these  bills. 

Mr.  Speaker:  May  it  please  Your  Honour: 
We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful  and  faith- 
ful subjects,  the  legislative  assembly  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  in  session  assembled, 
approach  Your  Honour  with  sentiments  of 
unfeigned  devotion  and  loyalty  to  Her 
Majesty's  person  and  government,  and  humbly 
beg  to  present  for  Your  Honour's  acceptance 
a  bill  intituled.  An  Act  for  granting  to  Her 
Majesty  certain  sums  of  money  for  the 
public  service  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 
March  31,  1959,  and  March  31,  1960. 

To  this  Act  the  Royal  assent  was  announced 
by  the  clerk  of  the  legislative  assembly  in 
the  following  words: 

Clerk  of  the  House:  The  Honourable  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  doth  thank  Her 
Majesty's  dutiful  and  loyal  subjects,  accept 
their  benevolence,  and  assent  to  this  bill  in 
Her   Majesty's   name. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  then  pleased  to  deliver  the  following 
gracious  speech: 

Hon.  J.  K.  Mackay  (Lieutenant-Governor): 
With  the  generous  permission  of  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  respectfully  ask  the  clerk  of  the 
legislative  assembly  to  read  the  prorogation 
speech  from  the  Throne. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  hon.  members  of  the 
legislative  assembly,  with  the  conclusion  of 
these  remarks,  the  fifth  session  of  the  twenty- 
fifth  Legislature  of  Ontario  will  be  brought 
to  a  close.  It  will  then  be  a  matter  of 
history. 

But  the  decisions  made  and  the  actions 
authorized  at  this  session  will  have  enduring 
value.  They  will  operate  in  many  ways  to 
encourage  industrial  expansion,  to  enhance 
the  opportunities  for  education  and  employ- 
ment, and  to  strengthen  individual  and  family 
security. 

As  in  the  past,  you  have  been  confronted 
with  numerous  problems  arising  from  the 
exceptionally  rapid  growth  of  this  province 
and  the  special  needs  that  are  associated  with 
the  complex  age  in  which  we  live.  For 
your  conscientious  devotion  to  the  afiFairs 
of  the  province,  and  for  your  industry  and 
diligence,  I  thank  you. 

Recognizing  the  need  for  maintaining  an 
environment    which    assures    high    levels    of 
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employment,  prosperity  and  well-being,  you 
have  authorized  the  expenditure  of  record 
sums  for  the  construction  of  physical  assets 
and  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  pro- 
vincial services.  A  full  programme  of  services 
in  support  of  the  education,  health,  industry, 
and  the  general  betterment  of  our  people 
has  been  implemented  without  the  imposi- 
tion of  additional  taxation.  On  the  contrary, 
you  have  eflPected  reductions  in  succession 
duties.  The  Corporations  Act  has  been 
adjusted  to  make  it  correspond  with  certain 
revisions  in  the  federal  law. 

You  have  also  clarified  the  position  of 
provincial  Crown  agencies  by  passing  legis- 
lation designating  them  to  be  Crown  agencies 
and,  therefore,  exempt  from  federal  taxation 
on  their  purchases. 

During  the  session,  it  was  announced  that 
the  government  would  participate  fully  in 
the  new  conference  to  be  convened  on 
federal-provincial  tax-sharing  arrangements 
and  the  Canadian  tax  structure.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  a  just  and  reahstic  settlement  of  this 
difficult  problem  will  be  achieved.  We  will 
continue  to  work  earnestly  and  vigorously  for 
a  just  share  of  the  direct  tax  fields  and  for  the 
repeal  of  the  federal  estate  tax. 

Once  again,  to  strengthen  the  financial 
capacity  and  vitality  of  our  local  authorities, 
you  have  approved  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  province's  assistance  to  municipalities. 
For  the  first  time  in  history,  our  grants 
exceed  $300  million.  In  the  next  fiscal  year,  a 
total  of  $310  million  will  be  paid  to  the 
municipalities,  school  boards  and  other  local 
agencies— a  fifteenfold  increase  in  the  last 
decade  and  a  half. 

During  these  years,  an  ever  larger  propor- 
tion of  our  revenues  has  been  channelled  to 
local  government.  This  speaks  eloquently  of 
our  efi^orts  to  improve  the  standards  of  local 
services  and  to  give  relief  to  the  local 
taxpayer. 

Not  only  have  we  expanded  our  assistance, 
particularly  for  education,  roads  and  general 
purposes,  but  this  year  we  have  introduced 
a  new  grant  to  reimburse  municipalities  for 
their  expenditures  on  behalf  of  indigent 
patients  in  hospitals.  The  Unconditional 
Grants  Act  and  The  Municpal  Act  have  been 
amended  to  authorize  these  payments.  The 
Municipal  Act  has  also  been  amended  to 
permit  the  wife  of  an  owner  or  tenant  to  be 
elected  a  member  of  council. 

The  Assessment  Act  has  been  clarified  and 
modernized  while  The  Power  Commission 
Act  has  been  amended  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  grants  in  lieu  of  taxes  in  munici- 
palities  in   which   there   are    Ontario    Hydro 


generation  or  distribution  facilities.  Consid- 
erable other  legislation,  designed  to  improve 
administration  and  the  sound  development 
of  our  municipalities,  was  also  approved.  For 
example.  The  Municipal  Franchise  Extension 
Act  was  amended  to  provide  for  the  making 
of  voters'  list  by  assessors  and  by  registration 
instead  of  by  enumeration. 

The  3-year  plan  for  the  development  of  a 
new  educational  grants  system  is  being  imple- 
mented with  marked  success.  This  year,  5 
improvements  are  being  made  in  the  grants 
structure  to  assist  local  education.  Commenc- 
ing last  January  1,  the  approved  cost  of 
industrial  art  shops,  home  economics  class- 
rooms, cafeterias,  gymnasiums  and  all-purpose 
rooms,  as  well  as  basements  used  as  all-pur- 
pose rooms,  will  be  included  in  the  cost  basis 
for  computing  the  grants  to  be  paid  to  school 
boards.  Grants  will  also  be  paid  on  the 
approved  cost  of  land  acquired  for  school 
purposes. 

In  addition,  the  government's  grants  will  be 
based  on  an  approved  cost  that  has  been 
raised  to  $25,000  per  classroom  in  secondary 
schools. 

In  the  coming  fiscal  year,  a  thorough  study 
will  be  undertaken  of  the  established  concepts 
of  approved  school  costs. 

Higher  education  in  Ontario  will  benefit 
from  increased  grants  to  viniversities.  Of  even 
greater  import  to  individuals  is  the  revision 
in  our  student  aid  system:  those  with  high 
standing  in  grade  13  examinations  will  be 
granted  Ontario  scholarships  to  encourage 
them  to  pursue  advanced  studies. 

At  the  same  time,  the  existing  bursary 
programme  has  been  expanded  and  a  much 
larger  appropriation  has  been  made  for  indi- 
vidual awards.  An  estimated  4,000  students 
will  receive  scholarships  or  bursaries,  double 
the  number  assisted  last  year. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  the  province's 
expenditure  on  education  will  exceed  the  $200 
million  mark,  while  grants  to  local  school 
boards  have  been  raised  to  nearly  $150 
million,  double  their  level  just  4  years  ago. 

You  voted  larger  sums  for  the  operation  of 
technological  schools  and  schools  for  retarded, 
bhnd  and  deaf  children.  Once  again  you 
made  a  special  contribution  of  $1  million  to 
the  teachers'  superannuation  fund,  in  addition 
to  the  sum  which  constitutes  the  province's 
normal  payment  to  this  fund.  The  establish- 
ment of  county  or  inter-municipal  public 
libraries  was  facilitated.  Stricter  regulation 
of  safety  factors  in  trade  schools  was 
authorized. 
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Yoii  voted  funds  to  finance  the  most 
decisive  advance  ever  accomplished  in 
Ontario's  pubhc  health  programme— the  hos- 
pital insurance  plan— which  went  into  full 
operation  on  January  1  last.  You  hastened  the 
construction  of  additional  accommodation  in 
all  types  of  hospitals  across  the  province. 

In  the  field  of  mental  health,  promising 
developments  are  to  occur  in  Ontario  over 
the  next  few  years.  You  were  apprised 
of  plans  to  enlarge  out-patient  facilities  and 
to  transform  treatment  services  within  the 
mental  hospitals,  to  the  end  that  curable 
patients  may  be  returned  to  normal  life 
as  rapidly  as  possible.  There  will  be  major 
advances  in  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
alcoholism.  The  Air  Pollution  Control  Act 
has  been  strengthened. 

You  authorized  substantial  appropriations 
to  relieve  the  handicapped,  the  disabled,  the 
unemployed,  the  aged,  and  the  unfortunate. 
The  establishment  of  homes  for  the  aged 
in  communities  in  northern  Ontario  was 
facilitated. 

The  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
labour  relations  was  presented  to  the  Legis- 
lature. In  order  to  expedite  the  work  of  the 
labour  relations  board,  you  authorized  the 
appointment  of  additional  deputy  vice-chair- 
men so  that  the  board  may  sit  in  more  than 
two   divisions. 

Close  attention  was  paid  to  matters  of 
good  citizenship.  The  Provincial  Secretary 
has  created  a  citizenship  branch  which  will 
help  new  Canadians  adjust  themselves  to 
Ontario's  way  of  life.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  give  our  Indian  population  a  larger  role  in 
the  economic  and  social  life  of  the  province. 
Indian  councils  are  to  be  accorded  the 
status  of  municipal  councils  in  matters  coming 
within  the  purview  of  The  General  Welfare 
Assistance  Act.  The  Ontario  anti-discrimina- 
tion commission  has  been  established,  and 
it  has  embarked  upon  a  campaign  against 
discrimination. 

Your  awareness  of  the  absolutely  essential 
part  which  highways  play  in  the  economic 
life  of  the  province  was  never  more  clearly 
demonstrated  than  at  this  session  of  the 
Legislature.  You  authorized  an  unprece- 
dented expenditure  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  highways  and  roads,  both 
provincial    and    municipal. 

Embodied  in  amendments  to  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act  was  a  substantial  measure 
of  relief  for  traffic  congestion  in  the  rapidly 
developing  urban  centres  of  Ontario.  You 
improved  the  system  of  provincial  contribu- 
tions for  development  roads. 


My  Ministers  propose  to  confer  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  western  provinces  on  a  reci- 
procal trucking  agreement  which  will  insure 
that  western  Canada's  shipping  business 
remains  in  Canadian  hands,  via  Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  William. 

The  jobs  and  incomes  of  thousands  of 
Ontario  people  are  dependent  upon  the 
record-breaking  $1  billion  construction  pro- 
gramme which  you  implemented  this  year. 
Projects  and  works  of  every  description  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  province  and  the 
municipalities,  and  their  respective  boards 
and  commissions. 

This  programme  not  only  adds  to  Ontario's 
wealth  of  physical  capital,  and  meets  today's 
pressing  requirements,  but  it  also  constitutes 
the  indispensible  framework  which  will 
support  tomorrow's  prosperity. 

In  co-operation  with  the  federal  and  muni- 
cipal governments,  the  province  has  under- 
taken the  construction  of  numerous  special 
works  designed  to  provide  winter  employ- 
ment, and  to  create  useful  facilities  in  the 
municipalities  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
province.  In  response  to  our  formal  request, 
the  federal  government  has  extended  from 
April  30  to  May  31  the  period  during  which 
it    will    contribute    to    these    projects. 

In  addition  to  providing  funds  for  highway 
modernization,  which  itself  reduces  accident 
hazards,  you  authorized  an  intensified  trafiic 
safety  campaign.  The  new  points  system, 
which  has  been  in  trial  operation,  will  soon 
become  fully  operative.  You  amended  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act  in  order  to  improve 
safety  features,  facilitate  traffic  flow,  and 
insure  the  reporting  of  traffic  convictions. 

In  addition,  urbanized  townships  were 
given  the  right  to  prescribe  30-mile  per  hour 
speed  zones.  Speed  limits  throughout  the 
province  are  to  be  readjusted  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  good  traffic  management 
and  safety. 

Plans  for  the  fuller  realization  of  northern 
Ontario's  bright  promise  received  your  atten- 
tion. The  establishment  of  a  tidewater  port 
at  Moosonee,  together  with  an  airport,  was 
announced.  They  will  open  a  path  to  the 
vast  mineral-rich  territories  which  bound 
Hudson  and  James  bays. 

The  construction  of  mining,  logging  and 
community  access  roads  has  been  stepped 
up,  while  main  traffic  arteries  are  being  greatly 
expanded  and  improved.  A  new  policy  which 
seeks  a  more  systematic  and  permanent 
development  of  northern  agricultural  lands 
has  been  inaugurated. 

You  authorized  the  establishment  of  the 
new  Department  of  Energy  Resources,  which. 
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exclusive  of  Ontario  Hydro,  will  study  and 
deal  with  various  phases  of  energy  and  power 
production  and  distribution  in  Ontario.  Num- 
bered among  its  responsibilities  will  be  the 
establishment  of  standards  and  conditions  and 
the  supervision  of  safety  aspects  relating 
to  natural  and  manufactured  gas.  It  will 
give  special  attention  to  the  utilization  of 
uranium  for  electric  power  generation  and 
for  other  peacetime  purposes. 

Agriculture  income  last  year  was  at  a  record 
level,  and  many  improvements  are  being 
made.  However,  to  better  assure  the  continu- 
ing growth  and  prosperity  of  this  essential 
industry,  a  committee  of  inquiry  has  been  set 
up  to  study  and  report  on  ways  and  means  of 
promoting  the  production  and  effective  mar- 
keting of  Ontario's  agricultural  commodities  in 
relation  to  changing  marketing  methods  and 
consumer  tastes. 

Steps  were  taken  to  improve  farm  market- 
ing machinery,  to  strengthen  dairy  marketing 
plans,  and  to  protect  both  buyers  and  sellers 
at  community  hvestock  sales.  Through  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  Act,  you  author- 
ized the  formulation  of  programmes  to 
encourage  any  branch  of  agricultural  activity. 
In  order  to  diminish  the  hazards  associated 
with  farming,  a  comprehensive  safety  pro- 
gramme  has  been  undertaken. 

Under  the  aegis  of  the  parks  integration 
board,  fresh  advances  have  been  made  in  the 
development  of  a  chain  of  parks  across  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ontario.  It  is  antic- 
ipated that,  in  this  way,  large  park  areas 
will  be  acquired  and  preserved  in  perpetuity 
for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Ontario  people  and 
as  an  attraction  to  tourists.  Authority  was 
also  given  to  the  province  to  pay  municipali- 
ties one-half  the  cost  of  acquiring  and  estab- 
lishing parks  and  camp   sites  in  rural  areas. 

Natural  resource  development  and  con- 
servation continued  to  receive  a  major  part 
of  your  attention.  Under  The  Wilderness 
Areas  Act,  large  tracts  of  virgin  territory  will 
be  reserved  for  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the 
public.  You  have  enacted  legislation  which 
assists  municipalities  and  conservation  author- 
ities to  acquire  lands  for  reforestation.  You 
have  empowered  the  government  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  Crown  lands  in  specified  areas  in 
order  that  proper  programmes  of  land  use 
planning  might  be  developed. 

Changes  in  The  Mining  Act  have  been 
approved  to  facilitate  claim  staking  and  devel- 
opment. At  the  same  time,  you  have  provided 
for  the  maintenance  of  greater  safety  in  the 
operation    of   quarries. 

Funds  were  voted  to  the  Ontario  water 
resources  commission  for  a  substantial  enlarge- 


ment of  its  waterworks  construction  and 
pollution  abatement  programme.  Aided  by 
provincial  contributions,  conservation  authori- 
ties are  carrying  out  flood  control  projects  at 
a  number  of  sites  across  the  province. 

The  implementation  of  the  penal  reform 
recommendations  of  the  Fauteux  committee 
was  approved.  The  result  will  be  a  sweeping 
transformation  of  the  provincial  penal  system, 
in  which  the  emphasis  will  be  entirely  upon 
rehabilitation.  Certain  of  the  responsibilities 
and  reform  institutions  of  the  province  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  federal  government.  In 
anticipation  of  broad  changes  in  the  methods 
of  handling  offenders,  you  have  augmented 
the  provincial  probation  services. 

A  substantial  increase  in  general  welfare 
services  was  authorized.  Steps  were  taken 
to  improve  the  educational  and  employment 
opportunities  for  Indians.  The  General  Wel- 
fare Assistance  Act  has  been  amended  to 
enable  the  councils  of  Indian  bands  to  func- 
tion in  the  same  way  as  the  councils  of 
municipalities  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
several  forms  of  assistance  dealt  with  under 
the  Act. 

Several  measures  which  facilitate  the  work 
of  the  courts  have  been  passed.  The  com- 
pensation payable  to  witnesses  and  jurors 
has  been  increased.  The  Juvenile  and  Family 
Courts  Act  has  been  completely  revised. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  been  empowered  to 
make  such  adjustments  in  the  administration 
of  trusts  as  are  necessitated  by  changing 
business   practices   and   economic  conditions. 

Several  other  Acts  have  been  revised  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  modern  conditions. 
Among  these  are  The  Reciprocal  Enforce- 
ment of  Maintenance  Orders  Act,  The 
Charitable  Gifts  Act,  and  The  Insurance  Act. 
You  have  modernized  The  Loan  and  Trust 
Corporations  Act  and  broadened  the  scope 
of  credit  unions. 

Amendments  to  The  Planning  Act  have 
been  made  to  reinforce  control  over  planning 
and  building  across  Ontario  in  accordance 
with    local    conditions. 

A  new  Act— The  Boundaries  Act-has  been 
passed  to  provide  an  expeditious  method  of 
fixing  the  boundaries  of  lands. 

A  revision  of  the  statutes  and  regulations 
of  Ontario  has  been  authorized,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  revision  will  be  completed 
by  the  end  of  1960. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  most  efficient 
operation  within  the  government  service,  the 
methods  of  selection  and  recruitment  in  the 
civil  service  have  been  improved,  and  a 
programme  of  in-service  training  and  develop- 
ment has  been  authorized.   A  full-time  secre- 
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tary  to  the  civil  service  joint  advisory 
council  has  been  appointed  to  perform  the 
administrative  work  of  the  council,  and  to 
co-ordinate  that  of  all  the  departmental 
councils.  A  Minister  of  the  government  will 
also  be  assigned  to  review  these  matters. 
Appreciation  is  expressed  to  the  members  of 
the  civil  service  for  their  industry  and  the 
faithful  discharge  of  their  responsibilities. 

Thanks  is  expressed  to  the  members  of  the 
select  committee  on  labour  relations  who 
completed  and  delivered  their  report  during 
the  past  session,  and  to  those  of  the  various 
standing  committees  of  the  House. 

The  year  1959  gives  promise  of  sound 
economic  growth.  Each  passing  month 
reveals  fresh  evidence  of  expansion.  Virtually 
all  economic  barometers  are  rising,  some 
rapidly.  The  new  measures  that  you  have 
enacted,  and  the  action  you  have  authorized 
to  be  taken  at  this  session,  support  this 
expansion.  They  help  achieve  that  kind  of 
economic  climate  that  is  so  favourable  to 
industrial    expansion,    and    the    creation    of 


new  employment  opportunities,  and  that 
brings  ever  higher  living  standards  and 
security  for  our  people. 

We  look  forward  to  the  visit  in  June  of 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth  II,  and  Prince 
Philip.  When  Her  Majesty  opens  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  the  people  of  Ontario  will 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  again  showing 
their  loyal  devotion  to  the  Queen  of  Canada. 

In  proroguing  this  session,  I  pray  that 
Divine  Providence  may  guide  you  and  bless 
you. 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  (Provincial  Secretary):  Mr. 
Speaker  and  hon.  members  of  the  legislative 
assembly:  It  is  the  will  and  pleasure  of  The 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  that  this 
legislative  assembly  be  prorogued,  and  this 
legislative  assembly  is  accordingly  prorogued. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
was  pleased  to  retire  from  the  chamber. 

The  House  prorogued  at  12.50  of  the  clock, 
p.m. 


